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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Q 7 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


United States 
of America 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, September 24, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Lord, as You have created 
us in Your image and given us the 
values and hopes of all people, we pray 
that You would manifest to us the 
unity of spirit that is Your gift. We 
necessarily express ourselves thinking 
of our own interests and plans and we 
confess that we do not listen to others 
as we ought, nor do we easily grasp 
truth when spoken by an adversary. 
Fill our hearts with the fullness of 
Your love that we will see others, not 
only as contestants in life’s race, but 
as fellow partakers of Your divine 
grace. This we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 187. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands near 
Miles City, Mont., and to remove certain 
reservations from prior conveyances; 

S. 634. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in Idaho and Wyoming; 

S. 763. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey, by quit- 
claim deed, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
that were withdrawn or acquired for the 
purpose of relocating a portion of the city 
of American Falls out of the area flooded by 
the American Falls Reservoir; and 

S. 892. An act to amend the Federal Grant 
and Cooperative Agreement Act. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 
1181) entitled “An act to amend titles 


10 and 37, United States Code, to in- 
crease the pay and allowances and 
benefits of members of the uniformed 
services and certain dependents, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Tower, Mr. JEPSEN, 
Mr. CoHEN, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. DENTON, 
Mr. Stennis, Mr. Exon, Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, JR., and Mr. Nunn to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON SEAPOWER AND STRA- 
TEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERI- 
ALS, AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
MILITARY PERSONNEL AND 
COMPENSATION OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES TO 
SIT TODAY DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Seapower and Strategic 
and Critical Materials, and the Sub- 
committee on Military Personnel and 
Compensation of the Committee on 
Armed Services be permitted to sit 
today during proceedings under the 5- 
minute rule for hearings only, no 
markup. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, can the 
gentleman assure us it is for hearings 
only? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON S. 1181, UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES PAY AND BENEFITS ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask. 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 1181) to 
amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, to increase the pay and allow- 
ances and benefits of members of the 
uniformed services and certain de- 
pendents, and for other purposes, 
insist on the House amendments 
thereto, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PRICE, NICHOLS, MONTGOMERY, 
AsPIn, and Won Pat, Mrs. BYRON, 
Messrs. DICKINSON, and MITCHELL of 
New York, Mrs. Hott, and Mr. HILLIS. 


PETER PEYSER’S POEM TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard that poetry can sometimes be 
the best way of getting a message 
across, so I am going to try. 

Mr. President we all agree 

To balance the budget would be great to see 

To have interest fall and inflation drop 

Would help to solve the problems we've got 

Your plans, however, seem to fall apart, 

Where you use all head and so little heart 

There are people's lives who you represent 

Whose futures will dim unless you relent 

Education and food, jobs, housing and 
health, 

Are the things that will keep our great nat- 
ural wealth 

Mr. Bile listen to the heartbeat of this 
and, 

It does not grow strong with just numbers 
and plans 

It needs understanding and a sense of fair 


play 
If you give it all that, you will carry the day 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was recorded as voting “aye” on 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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the passage of H.R. 4 on rollicall 219. I 
intended to vote “no,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement 
appear in the permanent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


REPEAL OIL TAX BREAKS 


(Mr. DASCHLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know how this body, or this Gov- 
ernment, can seriously consider cut- 
ting social security benefits when it 
has so recently handed the oil indus- 
try almost $12 billion in brandnew tax 
handouts. I fail to understand how we 
can talk about equality of sacrifice 
when we hammer veterans and farm- 
ers and children over and over again, 
then actually invent new tax loopholes 
for oil. 

The bill I introduce today would 
deal with this gross inequity in a 
straightforward manner. It would 
repeal the $12 billion in tax breaks we 
gave the oil industry last August. 

Everyone in this Congress knows 
those oil tax breaks were thrown into 
the tax bill as part of a vote-buying 
war. They are unjustified. They are an 
insult to the millions of Americans we 
are asking to sacrifice toward the 
cause of a balanced budget. They 
should be repealed without delay. 


TRIBUTE TO NATHANIEL 
CROSBY 


(Mr. RUSSO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, someone 
once commented that victories that 
are easy are cheap. Those worth 
having are the ones that come as the 
result of hard fighting. 

Recently a young man of dauntless 
determination and commitment was 
the victor in the 81st U.S. Amateur 
Golf Championship. It was not an 
easy win and it came as the result of 
fighting through the years, not others, 
but the forces in one’s self that can 
lead one to give up—sometimes you 
want to give up when you are tired, so 
you decide not to practice, or you 
come in out of the rain because you 
are cold, or give up when you see the 
competition, and slow down when it 
looks like the odds are against you. 
Nathaniel Crosby never gave up or 
slowed down and earlier this month it 
meant the victory he fought for. 

Nathaniel has said that, “All I ever 
wanted was to make my dad proud,” 
and he vowed in 1977, the year his 
father Bing died, to win a major tour- 
nament before he turned 20. He did it. 
It is that simple—you make a plan, 
you commit yourself to it, and you do 
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it. And with a style that would surely 
make his dad proud and the family 
and friends that were pulling for him, 
Nathaniel came from behind in the 
tournament, then sank a dramatic 20- 
foot birdie putt on the first hole of a 
sudden-death playoff. The countless 
hours of practice showed. 

Sports Illustrated described it as a 
storybook finish, and I agree. And I 
wish we had more of them. It was a 
sentimental time and it makes the vic- 
tory all the sweeter that the desire for 
it grew from generous impulses and 
love. I think Nathaniel exemplifies 
what is good and commendable in our 
young people who set goals for them- 
selves and I know his mother Kathryn 
must be especially proud of him—a 
good student in college, a good citizen, 
a respectful and loving son who has 
never taken advantage of his position 
in a famous family. And he has carried 
on in the tradition of his father the 
Crosby family charity assistance, rais- 
ing $1 million for charity with last 
year’s Bing Crosby Pro-Am alone. 

Asked what his father would have 
said about the win, Nathaniel replied, 
“He'd say, ‘Kid, don’t let it go to your 
head.’”’ That is the sort of young man 
Nathaniel is. It was my pleasure to 
meet him last year at the Bing Crosby 
Pro-Am and I can attest to his skill 
with people as well as golf—he brings 
the same honesty and concentration 
to his dealings with people as he does 
to the greens. He may still be playing 
amateur, but he is every bit a pro. I 
know my colleagues join with me in 


congratulating Nathaniel Crosby on 
this great victory. 


REASSURING TO KNOW THAT 
REAGAN ADMINISTRATION IS 
DIRECTLY AIDING AFGHAN 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, why 
Anwar Sadat chose to reveal that the 
United States has been buying old 
Soviet-made arms from Egypt and se- 
cretly supplying them through Paki- 
stan to the Afghan rebels is anyone’s 
guess. 

It surely is not helpful to the rebel’s 
cause to make this information public. 

But after 4 years of ineptitude and 
weakness in the White House in deal- 
ing with Soviet aggression and adven- 
turism around the world, it certainly is 
reassuring to the American people to 
know that this administration is pro- 
viding direct help to those fighting for 
freedom against Soviet tyranny and 
imperialism. 


WASTE, FRAUD, AND ABUSE IN 
FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
(Mr. COLEMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


September 24, 1981 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, waste, 
fraud, and abuse are no longer ade- 
quate words to describe what is hap- 
pening in the food stamp program. 
This year alone, over 600 arrests or in- 
dictments have been handed down for 
illegal food stamp trafficking. In Vir- 
ginia—40 persons were arrested last 
week for running a food stamp broker- 
age operation. In Wichita, Kans., an 
undercover agent was nearly shot to 
death by gangsters bent on illegally 
selling some $30,000 worth of food 
stamps per week. In my hometown of 
Kansas City, Mo., a lawyer was con- 
victed of conspiracy to violate the food 
stamp laws. He was accused of illegally 
purchasing and possessing $13,000 in 
food stamps and in New York City 
criminal violations of $29 million were 
reported by the Inspector General to 
our committee this week. 

Things have gotten to the point in 
this $11.5 billion program that crimi- 
nals view food stamps as a second cur- 
rency with which to buy guns, cars, 
stolen merchandise, and even illegal 
drugs. 

The Department of Agriculture’s In- 
spector General’s office has done 
much to prosecute food stamp crimi- 
nals. But they are presently limited in 


what they can do. Often they must to- 
tally rely upon the cooperation of 
local law-enforcement offices. At other 
times, undercover agents have found 
their lives in danger without any real 
protections. 

In order to combat this growing ille- 
gal trafficking in food stamps, and to 
help counter the virtual theft of food 
from the mouths of the poor, I have 
introduced H.R. 4530, the Food Stamp 
Law Enforcement Act of 1981. 

This legislation would give certain 
limited law-enforcement powers to 
criminal investigators in the USDA’s 
office of the Inspector General. Sub- 
ject to carefully proscribed rules, to be 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
these law-enforcement investigators 
would have the authority to carry fire- 
arms; to make arrests without war- 
rants for criminal violations commit- 
ted in their presence; to conduct a 
search of the premises and to seize evi- 
dence involved in these arrests; and, to 
execute warrants for an arrest where 
there is probable cause to believe 
there was a violation of the law. 

These may seem like strong meas- 
ures to propose. They are meant to be. 
We are no longer just dealing with the 
abuse of the system by the so-called 
con artist, but with hardened crimi- 
nals who are stealing from the truly 
needy for whom the program exists 
and from the taxpayers who have 
been held up once too often. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES HIT 
HARD BACK HOME 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to provide small 
businessmen and farmers with some 
relief from the impossible interest 
rates. Because I know this is an issue 
of extreme importance to folks in all 
of our districts, I was eager to tell my 
colleagues about this legislation and to 
urge your support. 

Over the past year, businessmen and 
farmers have been writing to tell me 
how much damage the high interest 
rates are causing. 

Then I spent the month of August 
traveling through each of the counties 
in the Fifth District of Kentucky. And 
in all of the town meetings and in all 
my conversations with folks in restau- 
rants, stores and street corners, the 
message was loud and clear. The high 
interest rates are ruining good busi- 
nessmen and farmers. 

I wish that the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, Paul Volcker, could 
have been there with me in these town 
meetings, so he could have heard first- 
hand what his policies are doing. 

He would have had to face a man 
who had worked hard at his home- 
building business. He had spared no 
effort as he had built his business up 
over the years. He had survived hard 
times before and he had survived com- 
petition from other businesses—but 
now his own Government was putting 
him out of business. 


He would have listened to this man 
telling me how he goes out all day 


trying to hunt down some business, 
wasting money on gasoline. And when 
he gets to place a bid, it is so low that 
it is hardly worth it for him to do it. 
But he just cannot sit idle and he does 
not want to have to lay his men off. 
But with these high rates, no one can 
afford to build—so after all his hard 
work, he is being absolutely ruined. 


If he came and sat with me in a res- 
taurant in Russell County, he would 
have seen farmers coming in for a cup 
of coffee who were wondering how 
they would be able to last another 
year. I wonder if he has ever even 
talked to one of these farmers. Unlike 
a bunch of Washington bureaucrats, 
these farmers and their families do 
not have much money to spare. When 
the interest rates go up as high as 
they have been, it does not mean that 
they buy one less house—it means 
they go out of business. 

If he had come out there with me, 
he would have had to look square in 
the face of a farmer who works every 
single day of the week and who had 
not been able to take a vacation for 
the last 10 years. He had struggled to 
build up his herd of dairy cows, so he 
would be able to take care of his 
family the way he wanted to and so he 
would be able to take care of himself 
and his wife in their old age. 

He should have been there himself. 
He would have realized that all the 
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figures and statistics and charts he 
has been studying in his Washington 
office do not tell the real story of the 
people’s lives he is ruining. But since 
he will not come out to Kentucky to 
meet with these farmers and business- 
men, I have had to tell him their mes- 
sage. 

He has to understand that he is put- 
ting the hard-working men and women 
of my district out of business. 

The bill I have introduced today will 
help us to correct this situation. 

It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to come up with a definite plan to 
lower the interest rates. It tells him to 
make sure to spell out a specific plan 
to get some relief for small businesses 
and farmers who have been hurt by 
the high rates. It mentions a few spe- 
cifics for him to consider in developing 
his plan—such as coming up with some 
incentives for new construction. 

But most of all, it tells him that he 
has just 60 days to come up with a 
plan. Chairman Volcker’s been drag- 
ging his feet about solving these inter- 
est rate problems. And our constitu- 
ents cannot hold out much longer. 

I think the men and women of my 
district are some of the hardest work- 
ing folks in this entire country. I wiil 
not stand idly by and watch the Gov- 
ernment run them out of business. 
The small businessmen and farmers 
are the backbone of our country. It is 
high time we got them some relief 
from these impossible interest rates. 
Enough is enough. 


o 1015 


SOCIAL SECURITY SOLUTIONS 
NEEDED, NOT BUMPER STICK- 
ERS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
drove to the Hill this morning, I fol- 
lowed a car that had a bumper sticker 
that said, “Save Social Security, Vote 


Democratic.” 
It seemed to me that the bumper art 


poses a serious question. I think the 
Members of the House might be inter- 
ested in that question which is: “From 
whom and how?” 

The Democrats have seen that the 
social security system is teetering 
toward financial insolvency in the re- 
tirement account. Are they doing any- 
thing about it? Have they brought 
forth any kind of a plan? No. They are 
more interested in designing bumper 
stickers than they are in designing a 
program to save social security. 

From whom? It was the Democrats 
who came to the floor just a couple of 
months ago with a proposal to cut the 
cost-of-living benefits for every social 
security recipient for next year. Not 
the President, not the Republicans, it 
was the Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, if the American people 
want to save social security, I think 
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they had better continue to vote Re- 
publican. 


U.S. INTEGRITY COMPROMISED 
BY PROPOSED AWACS SALE TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


(Mr. SCHUMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration would like the Con- 
gress to view the proposed sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia as a special 
favor to reward the Saudis for their 
moderating influence in the Middle 
East. 

But for what moderate actions do we 
owe the Saudis favors? The Saudis 
have consistently undermined U.S. 
peacemaking efforts in the Middle 
East by leading the Arab League in 
condemnation of the Camp David 
treaty and by organizing an economic 
and political boycott of Egypt. Since 
the signing of the Camp David agree- 
ment, they have redoubled their finan- 
cial and rhetorical support of the ter- 
rorist Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion—hardly a stance of moderation. 
At a recent conference, the Saudis led 
the Moslem states in reiterating their 
call for a “jihad” or holy war against 
Israel for which they have pledged 
their military potentials. 

The integrity of the United States 
should not be compromised by reward- 
ing such actions which are not moder- 
ate, but extreme. Our own national in- 
terest would be best served by de- 
manding that the Saudis support the 
Camp David agreement, cease aiding 
the PLO, and curb the call for a jihad 
against Israel. Without these and 
other guarantees, the Saudis have no 
right to military favors. 


SUPPORT ASKED FOR SUGAR 
PROVISIONS OF 1981 FARM BILL 


(Mr. AKAKA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, for ap- 
proximately 40 years, we in this coun- 
try have had a sugar program. From 
1934 through 1974, U.S. sugar policy 
was based on a series of sugar acts 
which both prescribed a U.S. market 
price objective and limited the import 
of sugar in defense of that price objec- 
tive. And, throughout the 40-year his- 
tory of the domestic Sugar Act, the 
domestic production bases and the do- 
mestic price levels proved to be stable. 

In 1973, before the expiration of the 
Sugar Act, world sugar prices averaged 
9.6 cents per pound. After the expira- 
tion of the Sugar Act, however, the 
story is different. From 1974 to 1976, 
world sugar prices climbed to an aver- 
age of 20.7 cents per pound. 

From 1977 through 1979, when the 
last sugar program was in effect, world 
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sugar prices averaged 8.53 cents per 
pound. And again, when the sugar pro- 
gram expired, prices shot up. In fact, 
in 1980, just a year after the expira- 
tion of the Sugar Act, world sugar 
prices jumped to an average of over 29 
cents per pound. Without the 600,000 
tons of sugar forfeited to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation between 
1977 and 1979, and resold in part 
during 1980, the world price for sugar 
would have climbed even higher. The 
cost to the American consumer would 
have been staggering. 

The facts are very simple: a domestic 
sugar program keeps both the sugar 
market and subsequent sugar prices 
stable. 

A sugar program in support of our 
domestic sugar industry will finally 
put an end to the dumping of cheap 
foreign sugar on U.S. markets. 

We in the United States import 
almost half of the 15 percent of world 
production which makes up the so- 
called free market sugar. 

It is time that we realized the neces- 
sity of protecting our domestic sugar 
industry from the random and indis- 
criminate dumping of foreign sugar on 
our markets. 

I ask my colleagues in the House to 
lend their full support to the sugar 
provisions of the 1981 farm bill. 


JAMES WATT 

(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
palled by the continued unconscion- 
able attacks on our Interior Secretary, 
James Watt, by extremist environmen- 
tal groups. 

The Wilderness Society sends out 
fundraising mailings, calling Secretary 
Watt a dangerous man and a destroyer 
who has no compassion for anyone or 
anything. They make personal attacks 
against his religion and have created a 
special wilderness watch task force as 
a gimmick so they can raise contribu- 
tions. 

All of these allegations are ill found- 
ed and are unworthy of any group to 
mention. James Watt has a deep and 
abiding concern for the environment. 
He is rehabilitating our national 
parks. He believes in multiple use. He 
believes that our natural resources 
must be wisely used and that we must 
cut our dependence on unstable for- 
eign energy sources. He understands 
that environmental goals must be bal- 
anced with economic priorities. 

May I suggest that the real danger 
to our environment lies with those ex- 
tremist groups who do not give us the 
full story. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. ROUSSELOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
moaning and the whining goes on. We 
hear complaints about reforming the 
social security system and that Ronald 
Reagan is not doing it right. 

But this past week, Mr. Speaker, you 
took the chairman of our social securi- 
ty Subcommittee into the woodshed 
and said, “We don’t want any kind of 
change in Social Security except 
maybe a little interfund borrowing.” 
Then you told him that our House 
Social Security Subcommittee could 
not continue to reform the system, as 
we have been trying to do in markup 
sessions for 4 months but he was to go 
ahead and play politics with it some 
more because you think it is a good po- 
litical issue. You, Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently do not really want to reform the 
system; but want to continue to play 
politics with it while the 36 million re- 
cipients remain unsure of whether the 
Congress is going to save the system 
and prevent its bankruptcy in Novem- 
ber of 1982. 

Shame on you, Mr. Speaker, for 
trying to pull in the chairman of the 
Social Security Subcommittee, who 
genuinely wants to reform the system 
and save it when you want to continue 
playing politics with it. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people will soon “catch 
on” to you and your Democratic lead- 
ers who do not want to really save the 
system but just whine and complain 
about it. 


CONFUSION CONTINUES OVER 
PROPOSED SOCIAL SECURITY 
REFORM 


(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not intend to say, “For shame” on any 
of the Members of the House or any of 
the political parties, but I think maybe 
we ought to have it clear as to why the 
millions of senior citizens in this coun- 
try are nervous and worried about the 
situation and really have no idea what 
the situation really is. So perhaps we 
ought to remind ourselves of just a 
couple of things. 

We had heard about the safety net. 
We had heard that the senior citizens 
would not be hurt, and then we found 
out that we took action to hurt them 
already. We took that action with min- 
imum benefits. 

We had a chance with a legislative 
move by the Democratic majority 
leader to change that back. But would 
the Republicans go along with it? No. 

And then there came a little more 
confusion for our senior citizens. We 
heard earlier this week that “Ronald 
Reagan will not hurt social security.” 
We found out later that he really 
meant by what he said that he will not 
hurt the social security recipients any 
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further for now, and they wonder, 
“What does he mean, for now?” 

Then the next day it came out from 
the White House again that the “for 
now” meant only for a day or two be- 
cause he wanted to delay the increase 
for 3 months. That confused them all 
the more. And then we heard that he 
might not delay it. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope 
that tonight the President will make it 
clear not whether he is going to hurt 
them—we know he already has—but 
how much more he is going to hurt 
them. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULD NOT 
BE A POLITICAL ISSUE 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, as the 
public debate on social security contin- 
ues, I think it is imperative that we 
remind ourselves, once again, that this 
is not a political issue. 

Social security affects most of the 
people of this country, and that fact in 
itself warrants the true need for objec- 
tive and bipartisan consideration of 
the social security system. 

In May of this year, President 
Reagan proposed a plan of action for 
dealing with the financial problems of 
the troubled social security system. 
This plan was not, by any means, the 
final plan. But it did serve to bring 
this subject to the attention of the 
people the system serves as well as 
Members of Congress. 

Since this problem has thus been 
brought to the Nation’s attention, I 
think it is vital that we give it the at- 
tention it deserves. 

With the thousands of letters that I 
have personally received on the sub- 
ject of social security, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the Congress 
could be in closer touch with the 
people of this country—on this issue— 
than on any other. I believe the Amer- 
ican people understand better than 
Congress the need for adjustment 
within the system. They deserve to 
have their system made strong. 

I truly hope this body will have the 
ability to accommodate that percep- 
tion of communication with the people 
of this Nation. 


OUR DOMESTIC SUGAR 
INDUSTRY NEEDS HELP 


(Mr. ALBOSTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ALBOSTA, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this body is going to have to face the 
real decision very shortly as to wheth- 
er or not we are going to continue to 
be a domestic producer of sugar. We 
have a major problem, which we have 
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reviewed in the last two sessions of 
Congress, and to which we must really 
address ourselves. 

We look around this country and see 
17 sugar mills close their doors in the 
last 2 years. They probably will be 
closed forever, and never will we see 
them operate again, simply because we 
cannot find the people to manage and 
work in those particular mills, nor can 
we find the farmers to produce the 
sugar. 

I think we ought to be very careful 
that we do not allow ourselves to get 
into a position where we are going to 
be reliant upon some other nation for 
all of our sugar needs. We are ap- 
proaching that situation now, because 
there are not very many of those mills 
left any longer. 
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Michigan is one of the last holdouts 
in the eastern area of the United 
States that still produces sugar. My 
colleagues from Michigan and I want 
to continue that industry in our State. 
We have lost part of the automobile 
industry. We have lost other indus- 
tries in our State. We do not want to 
lose another one. That is a very real 
element of employment and a very 
real element in terms of the economy 
of our State and we need to maintain 
it. 


EXTENDING BY 1 YEAR THE DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950 EXPIRATION DATE 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2903) 
to extend by 1 year the expiration 
date of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the first sentence of section 717(a) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2166(a)) is amended by striking 
out “September 30, 1981” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 

GOLD COMMISSION EXTENSION 

Sec. 2. Section 10(b) of Public Law 96-389 
(31 U.S.C. 822a note) is amended by striking 
out “one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1982”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RATCHFORD). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I do 
so in order to take the opportunity to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee a couple of questions. 

No. 1, it is my understanding, I wish 
the House to understand the commit- 
tee, that this is a 1-year extension of 
the Defense Production Act that we 
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have already passed overwhelmingly 
in this body; is that correct? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. And second, 
it is my understanding that the 
amendment was added in the other 
body that would extend the time for 
the reporting of the Gold Commission 
approximately 6 months, from Octo- 
ber 7 to March 31. Am I correct in that 
regard? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is correct; 
that is the only difference between 
our bill and the Senate bill. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Further re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, could we get some kind of assur- 
ances from the chairman of the sub- 
committee that this will be the last ex- 
tension of this Commission. 

The reason I asked that is, there is 
justification for some extension. I am 
not sure I would have gone along this 
long, but certainly there is justifica- 
tion for the fact that the appointees 
were late in being appointed by the 
present administration, but it seems to 
me that a 5%-month extension would 
be ample time and, further, that I am 
anxious in this Commission or any 
other that they do not put through a 
report and then go on and on as the 
HUD Commission and others have in 
previous times. 

So this would be the last extension, 
could I get some assurance? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is my hope 
that will be the case. I share the views 
of the gentleman from Ohio on this 
Commission and question its need, but 
let me do something. Perhaps I should 
yield at this point, because I do share 
the gentleman’s views. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. Further re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and I am delighted to 
have this opportunity to vigorously as- 
sociate myself with the remarks on 
the Gold Commission of the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. STANTON), and 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD). 

I am a member of the Gold Commis- 
sion. A year ago, when the bill setting 
up that Commission passed, I made no 
objection to it because gold is always 
something that should be studied. The 
law setting it up provided that the 
report should be made by the Commis- 
sion no later than October 7, 1981. 

Apprehensive that we were spinning 
our wheels, not moving fast enough, I 
wrote the convening officer of the 
Commission, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, early last spring, suggesting 
that we get on with it, without in any 
way being critical of Secretary Regan, 
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who has had his problems getting the 
Commission together. 

Here we are just a few days before 
the October 7 deadline. We cannot 
make it. I, like the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. STANTON), am against com- 
missions with an eternal life. They eat 
up money, and in this particular case, 
they add to uncertainties, because 
while the United States and the world 
are waiting for the report of the Gold 
Commission, we do not have a policy 
on gold, and, therefore, any interest 
group with an ax to grind can make 
political and financial capital out of it. 

So while I think that we could have 
given a little less time than March 31, 
that was the date that met with gener- 
al favor on the Commission, and I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
and the gentleman from Ohio for 
being willing to go along with it. And I 
add my personal assurance that this 
will be the last extension and that if 
the Commission does not do that 
which it is well able to do, namely, 
report by March 31, 1982, it will then 
ignominiously go out of existence with 
its job undone. 

Mr. STANTON of Ohio. With that 
understanding, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD)? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 13, the House of Representa- 
tives—as part of its suspension calen- 
dar—passed by voice vote a simple 1- 
year extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended. The leg- 
islation was H.R. 2903. 

Unless Congress acts, the Defense 
Production Act will expire next 
Wednesday, September 30. 

The House agreed on a simple 1-year 
extension to enable the House Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs Com- 
mittee to conduct a fully bipartisan 
study of actions needed to modernize 
and strengthen the U.S. defense indus- 
trial base. The committee also is exam- 
ining how to improve our domestic ca- 
pability and capacity to produce criti- 
cal and strategic materials. 

The Senate Banking Committee also 
has a similar effort underway. It, too, 
proposed a simple l-year extension. 

That bill was brought to the Senate 
floor for a vote on Tuesday. At that 


time, a committee amendment was ` 


adopted extending the life of the Gold 
Commission for an additional 6 
months to complete its report. My col- 
leagues on the House Banking Com- 
mittee will address the merit of that 
action following my remarks. 

What I want to emphasize is simply 
this: Extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act is absolutely essential to the 
national security of the United States. 
For 30 years, every administration, in- 
cluding President Reagan, has stressed 
that point. 
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The act provides the authority to 
order priority performance of con- 
tracts and to allocate materials and fa- 
cilities to promote the national de- 
fense. 

The DPA also contains authorities 
which provide for the expansion of 
productive capacity and supply of ma- 
terials and services for national de- 
fense through the use of loans, loan 
guarantees, and purchase agreements. 
The synthetic fuels effort is part of 
this authority. 

In addition, the law includes author- 
ity to promote small business partici- 
pation in defense production, the Na- 
tional Defense Executive Reserve and 
voluntary agreements in the private 
sector when our national security is 
threatened. 

Mr. Speaker, extension of the De- 
fense Production Act is vital to keep 
the United States in a strong state of 
defense industrial preparedness and 
mobilization readiness. This is truly an 
effort in which we can all unite. It is 
our duty to do so. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. BLANCHARD 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BLANCHARD). 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House, for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the hope that the problem 
will simply go away, the administra- 
tion has chosen to ignore the exorbi- 
tant rate of interest which is ruining 
people’s businesses and lives, and if al- 
lowed to continue to run rampant, 
may eventually destroy our country. 

These problems are only being com- 
pounded by the current administra- 
tion’s hands-off approach. Mr. Reagan 
is reluctant to involve himself in this 
particular area of the economy and is 
looking at his economic recovery pack- 
age as a panacea for what is wrong. As 
a consequence, interest rates continue 
to greatly harm the economy. Until 
the Government, and Mr. Reagan in 
particular, attack inflation as a major 
component of the problem, efforts to 
control it through higher and higher 
interest rates will not only be futile, 
but will serve to wreak havoc with our 
economy. 

The time has come for Mr. Reagan 
to directly confront the problems of 
high interest rates and inflation. They 
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are simply not going to resolve them- 
selves. The head-in-the-sand position 
which he has chosen to take has done 
nothing to alleviate them. We must 
also realize that the American econo- 
my is no longer a pure, autonomous 
entity, but rather a key component in 
the world economy, where our mone- 
tary problems have created even great- 
er problems for our Western allies. If 
we fail to resolve our economic ills, 
they will also fail. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 3210, FEDERAL- 
AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 224 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 224 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3210) to amend the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1978, to establish obliga- 
tion limitations for fiscal year 1982, and for 
related purposes, and the first reading of 
the bill shall be dispensed with. After gener- 
al debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation now printed in the bill as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment under 
the five-minute rule, and all points of order 
against said substitute for failure to comply 
with the provisions of clause 7, rule XVI 
and of clause 5, rule XXI are hereby waived. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instruction. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Bonror) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for purposes of debate only, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 224 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3210 to amend the Surface Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1978, to estab- 
lish obligational limitations for fiscal 
year 1982, and for related purposes. 

The resolution provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate to be 
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equally divided between the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

The resolution further makes in 
order a committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute printed in the 
bill as an original bill for purposes of 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

Points of order against the substi- 
tute concerning compliance with 


clause 7, rule XVI, the germaneness 
rule, are waived because the provisions 
of the substitute are somewhat broad- 
er in scope than was H.R. 3210 as in- 
troduced. 


Likewise, the Rules Committee rec- 
ommended a waiver of points of order 
which might lie against the substitute 
for possible failure to comply with the 
provisions of clause 5, rule XXI which 
prohibits appropriations in a legisla- 
tive bill. If any member disagrees with 
the inclusion of any provision in the 
substitute, a motion to strike remains 
in order. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3210 raises the 
ceilings of existing law for Federal-aid 
highway programs under the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1978 to accom- 
modate the administration’s fiscal 
year 1981 budget estimates. 


Under the bill, the current “3R” pro- 
gram would be changed to “4R” by 
adding the category of reconstruction 
to those of resurfacing, restoration, 
and rehabilitation. Additionally, a new 
apportionment formula is provided for 
this program. Instead of distributing 
75 percent of the funds to States based 
upon vehicle-miles and 25 percent 
based upon lane-miles, the new formu- 
la provides equal weight for these two 
categories. The authorized ceiling for 
this program is raised by $525 million, 
as are the ceilings for primary roads, 
$50 million; and bridge replacement, 
$100 million. 

The bill also establishes a formula 
for the apportionment of Federal 
interstate funds based upon the 
amount of work left to be done in each 
State to complete the Interstate 
System. Additionally, the one-half of 1 
percent minimum allotment for each 
State is proposed for elimination. 

H.R. 3210 also requires recipient 
States to establish substantial laws to 
deter violation of the national maxi- 
mum speed limit. 

Finally, for those of you who have 
been as dismayed as I to see whole seg- 
ments of the interstate countryside 
disappear behind barriers that have 
all the charm and estheticism that 
cement and sheet metal have to offer, 
the committee has assured me that no 
additional funds have been authorized 
for such purposes through this bill. 
Unfortunately, they have also dis- 
closed that no new money was provid- 
ed for rest areas. Thus, while you may 
not have access to the “relief” of a rest 
area, at least you will no longer have 
to scale a 10-foot wall to reach the 
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woods. Such is the nature of compro- 
mise. 

Nevertheless, the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation has 
worked long and hard on this impor- 
tant legislation. I know of no contro- 
versy concerning this rule and urge its 
acceptance in order to proceed to con- 
sideration of H.R. 3210. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 224 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3210, the Federal Highway Act of 
1981. This bill amends the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1981 and pro- 
vides funding authority for the Na- 
tion's highway programs. 

House Resolution 224 grants an 
open rule, providing 1 hour of general 
debate to be divided between the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. 

The rule makes in order consider- 
ation of the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute as an origi- 
nal bill for the purpose of amendment. 
All points of order against the substi- 
tute for failure to comply with the 
provisions of clause 7 of rule XVI are 
waived. This waiver is necessary be- 
cause provisions in the committee sub- 
stitute extend certain funding authori- 
ties beyond the 1-year authorizations 
of the original bill. Further, all points 
of order against the substitute for fail- 


ure to comply with clause 5 of rule 
XXI, which prohibits appropriations 
by a legislative committee, are waived. 


Finally, one motion to recommit, 
with or without instructions, is in 
order. 

The administration does not oppose 
the bill, the Rules Committee heard 
no testimony opposing the bill, and 
the open rule allows the House to 
fully work its will on this legislation. 
With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the social security situation will 
not become a political football, but it 
appears that it probably is going to, 
and, therefore, I think that whenever 
the occasion arises, that people who 
have some knowledge in this area 
should try to at least set the record 
straight. 

My good friend from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp) made a remark about 
the fact that the President of the 
United States might ask for the COLA 
for social security to be deferred for 3 
months. 


o 1045 
I do not know whether he is going to 


ask for that or not, but I remind my 
friend, the gentleman from New 
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Jersey, that in the Howard bill—not 
the Howard bill; excuse me, that was a 
Freudian slip—the Jones bill, which 
came out of the Budget Committee, 
that that very same proposal for a sus- 
pension of the COLA for 3 months in 
social security was included. 

If one party suggests something and 
the other party thinks it is a good idea 
and takes it up, I do not think that it 
is very good form for the original 
party to say, “Oh, tut-tut, you should 
not do those things.” I think you 
should instead compliment the Presi- 
dent for following the lead of your 
party leaders, if, indeed he does. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
I disagree with the delay in the COLA 
bill. Had there ever been a Howard bill 
that had anything to do with our 
budget or reconciliation, there would 
have been no delay in the COLA provi- 
sion. 

Mr. RHODES. I think you could 
probably say that about a Rhodes bill, 
too. But, nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that it was proposed and it was 
proposed by the majority side. 

Also, it has been mentioned that 
there is this bumper sticker that 
people seem to be putting on cars, 
“Save Social Security, Vote Democrat- 
ic.” Now, the mental picture that I get 
when people suggest that the Demo- 
crats could save social security, after 
28 years of Democratic Congresses 
which have brought social security 
into the situation that it is in today, is 
one of little wolves parading in front 
of the henhouse with a sign which 
says “Open the doors, let me save the 
chickens.” Certainly, there is no track 
record of the Democrats in the House 
or in the Senate which would lead 
anyone to believe that they would do 
anything other than continue social 
security along the line of decline and 
ruin upon which they set its feet in 
the past. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 3210, in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, all Members 
be permitted to revise and extend our 
remarks and include therein extrane- 
ous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 


There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3210) to 
amend the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act of 1978, to establish obli- 
gation limitations for fiscal year 1982, 
and for related purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ANDERSON). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3210, with Mr. Fow er in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us 
today a rather straightforward piece 
of legislation, a 1-year highway bill, 
H.R. 3210. The drafting of this bill was 
entered into with one primary objec- 
tive, to bring the fiscal year 1982 Fed- 
eral-aid highway authorizations up to 
the level requested by the President. 
ne have done that with this legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 3210 increases funding for the 
bridge replacement and rehabilitation 
program from $900 million to $1 bil- 
lion. The Federal-aid primary program 
is increased by $50 million, with the 
additional amount earmarked as prior- 
ity primary funding. And I might say 
here, parenthetically, that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation chose very wisely this year to 
designate no new priority primary, dis- 
cretionary bridge, or emergency relief 
projects. Members of the committee, 
acting in the public interest, demon- 
strated a great amount of discipline in 
refraining from recommending any 
new projects. So, we would expect that 
the $50 million in additional priority 
primary money would go toward those 
projects designated in past years. 

H.R. 3210 imposes an $8.2 billion ob- 
ligation ceiling on highway spending 
for the fiscal year beginning October 
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1. This ceiling is consistent with the 
one contained in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act. And, with a techni- 
cal amendment I will be offering 
shortly, our highway safety obligation 
ceiling will also be consistent with the 
will of the House as has been reflected 
in the now-enacted reconciliation bill. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of H.R. 3210, and that provision I 
would call our colleagues attention to 
at this time, is the redefinition of the 
Interstate System. The cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System, under 
present law, is estimated to be $53 bil- 
lion. With a 10-percent inflation rate, 
and at current spending levels, we 
could expect to complete the system 
by the year 2011. 

H.R. 3210 would assist us in meeting 
our goal of completing the system by 
1990, by making certain types of proj- 


ects ineligible for the construction’ 


program. Generally excluded from 
construction eligibility would be proj- 
ects such as those related to noise 
abatement, landscaping, scenic over- 
looks, and weigh stations. This type of 
work can generally be viewed as good 
and desirable. And if circumstances 
were different, I would hope that each 
of these projects in the current costs 
estimate, would eventually be built. 
But, the Federal highway program, 
like other programs, must face certain 
realistic constraints. 

It is in recognition of these con- 
straints, by the way, that we have im- 
posed an $8.2 billion obligation ceil- 
ing—a level of spending which must be 


viewed as totally inadequate if contin- 
ued into the future. 

By dropping certain projects from 
the interstate construction program; 
landscaping and the like, and addition- 


al lanes in some lower-population 
areas, we are reducing the cost of com- 
pleting the interstate from about $53 
billion to around $37 billion. 

Any project newly ineligible for 
funding out of the construction pro- 
gram will be eligible for the expanded 
4R program. 

H.R. 3210 takes the interstate 3R 
program—restoring, resurfacing, and 
rehabilitation, and adds a fourth 
“R”—reconstruction. With a program 
increase from $275 million to $800 mil- 
lion, this revision will help to begin 
shifting our interstate program into a 
reconstruction mode. The Federal 
match for the 4R program is increased 
under this legislation from 75 to 90 
percent. This program realinement is 
necessary, as so much of the interstate 
reaches its design life of 20 years. 

The Interstate System, which car- 
ries 20 percent of our total traffic, has 
had its mileage which is rated as being 
in poor condition, double between 1975 
and 1980. And in just 3 years, between 
1975 and 1978, the interstate mileage, 
rated in good condition has dropped 
from 74 to 63 percent. Because it takes 
much less time for road surface to de- 
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teriorate from fair to poor condition, 
than from excellent to good, we must 
be particularly concerned, and begin 
to prepare ourselves for, the many 
miles of poor roads we will be seeing in 
the very near future. 

H.R. 3210 is a good first step in this 
preparation. I can assure our col- 
leagues that the $800 million author- 
ized for 4R work represents a major 
capital investment in the Nation’s 
future. 

With the reminder to our colleagues 
that enactment of H.R. 3210 will help 
result in the eventual savings of about 
$16 billion in interstate construction, 
Mr. Chairman, I urge all our col- 
leagues to join in support of H.R. 3210. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to clarify the intent of Con- 
gress concerning two aspects of the 
highway bridge replacement and reha- 
bilitation program that have come 
under question on a bridge replace- 
ment project in central Illinois. The 
State intends to use Federal bridge 
funds to replace the existing U.S. 36 
bridge in Florence, Ill., with a new 
structure to be located 4% miles away 
near Valley City, and to retain the ex- 
isting bridge to serve local traffic. Al- 
though the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has approved this action, the 
project’s eligibility for Federal bridge 
funds has been questioned because of 
the distance between the existing 
bridge and its replacement and be- 
cause of the decision to retain the ex- 
isting facility. 

While the new bridge is in a slightly 
different location, it is part of an over- 
all replacement of the existing U.S. 36 
in that area with a new freeway. The 
new bridge will serve the same general 
traffic corridor as the existing bridge 
and is therefore a functional replace- 
ment for it. It was decided to allow the 
old bridge to remain open to local traf- 
fic in order to make best use of high- 
way facilities and to meet overall 
system needs. 

I want to clarify that the FHWA 
properly understood the intent of 
Congress when it approved the Flor- 
ence bridge replacememt project. Con- 
gress intended that the term “replace” 
include the construction of a new fa- 
cility in the same general traffic corri- 
dor, and not necessarily in the exact 
same spot. It further intended that 
the replaced structure be allowed to 
remain and carry traffic if the Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation determines that the com- 
bined use of the replaced and new fa- 
cilities was necessary to meet system 
needs. As a sponsor of this bill and 
chief sponsor of the 1978 Highway Act 
that broadened the bridge program 
and provided the funds made available 
by FHWA for replacement bridge 
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structures, do you agree with this clar- 
ification of congressional intent and 
its application to the new Florence 
bridge project? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I agree with 
your statement of congressional intent 
concerning replacement bridge lan- 
guage and with the assessment that 
the Florence bridge project in central 
Illinois is an eligible use of Federal 
highway bridge replacement and reha- 
bilitation funds. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
planning to offer an amendment at 
the appropriate time today to provide 
full Federal funding for rebuilding the 
Woodrow Wilson Bridge that carries I- 
95 over the Potomac River. 

As the gentleman will recall, that 
was included in the Surface Transpor- 
tation Act of 1980. I understand that 
there are budget problems, that it will 
be difficult to include it in this bill 
today. 

It is my understanding that if this 
amendment is not offered today, that 
it will be included in the omnibus sur- 
face transportation bill of 1982 that 
will come out later this year or early 
next year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend our colleagues from Virginia 
and Maryland for their work to help 
finance a safe Woodrow Wilson 
Bridge, the only bridge in the country 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Last year, during our consideration 
of the surface transportation bill on 
the House floor, an amendment to re- 
construct this structure was accepted 
and added to our bill. I would hope 
that next year, when we again take up 
a major comprehensive multiyear sur- 
face transportation bill, we will have 
the opportunity to work with our col- 
leagues once again on this matter and 
include in that legislation a provision 
which will lead to the construction of 
that bridge. 

Mrs. HOLT. Is the gentleman saying 
that he will include that in the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am saying that I 
will do what I can. I am not the whole 
committee. But we did it last year, and 
I see no reason why we would not be 
doing it next year. I think it is the in- 
tention of most of us to do that. 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I thank him for his 
assurances that that will be included 
in the legislation, to the best of his 
ability. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to thank the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON) and the dis- 
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tinguished committee chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Howarp), for their pledge to work 
with us on legislation to finance th 
repair of the Woodrow Wilson Bridge. 
This bridge, which carries about 
100,000 vehicles daily across the Poto- 
mac River, has deteriorated severely 
in recent years to the point where 
today the erosion of its concrete deck 
coupled with an inadequate shoulder 
area for disabled vehicles and a short- 
age of traffic lanes creates an intoler- 
able situation. 


I am pleased to cosponsor Mrs. 
Hout’s bill to finance reconstruction 
of this important link for commuters 
in northern Virginia as well as a vital 
connector for east coast interstate 
traffic. The Wilson Bridge is in a dan- 
gerous state of disrepair and a daily 
headache for commuters and inter- 
state travelers. According to prelimi- 
nary accident figures for 1980 from 
the Virginia Department of Highways, 
35 persons were injured, 1 person was 
killed and almost $100,000 in damages 
accrued from accidents on the bridge 
and in its immediate vicinity. 


I look forward to working with my 

colleagues from Virginia and Mary- 
land and the gentleman from New 
Jersey and California to secure pas- 
sage of this crucial legislation. 
@ Mr PARRIS. Mr. Chairman, for 
some time now the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Bridge has been in desper- 
ate need of repair and is closely ap- 
proaching the point where it will have 
to be closed for safety reasons if it is 
not resurfaced soon. The bridge serves 
as a vital link, crossing the Potomac 
River and passing through the three 
jurisdictions of Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. On 
weekdays, over 100,000 vehicles cross 
over the bridge bringing area residents 
to their jobs. There is not a day that 
goes by without my office receiving a 
phone call or a letter from a resident 
concerned with the bridge’s horrible 
condition. 


The original construction of the 
bridge was financed completely with 
Federal funds. This particular bridge 
is unique, however, because it is the 
only federally owned bridge in the 
country. Since the construction of the 
bridge, Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia have shared 
equally the cost of the ordinary main- 
tenance and operation of the bridge. 
All concerned parties, including the 
Federal Highway Administration, rec- 
ognize that the repairs which are now 
required are far beyond the scope of 
ordinary maintenance and that the 
cost of such repairs should be financed 
with Federal funds. Since the repairs 
are so extensive, and the bridge be- 
longs solely to the Federal Govern- 
ment, I am in strong support of 100 
percent Federal funding for the cost 
of rehabilitating the bridge. 
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Normally, such financing would be 
provided through an interstate con- 
struction project with FHWA provid- 
ing 90 percent of the funds and each 
jurisdiction providing 10 percent 
matching funds. Each of the jurisdic- 
tions involved, however, have many 
other projects with much higher prior- 
ity. This, coupled with the Federal 
ownership of the bridge, have made 
the various jurisdictions unwilling to 
accept the 90-10 interstate rehabilita- 
tion scheme. 

The Wilson Bridge plays a key role 
in bringing thousands of Washington 
area residents to their jobs each morn- 
ing. It has been let go long enough. It 


has deteriorated to the point where it ' 


is no longer safe. I urge my colleagues 
to support our efforts to repair the 
bridge by supporting 100 percent Fed- 
eral financing. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just came on the 


floor, and I know of the gentleman’s ` 


scholarship and his work on this com- 
mittee and the work of the gentleman 
from New Jersey on this committee. 

In past years, of course, we have 
been very supportive of the leadership 
and planning that has been provided 
to supplement the Interstate System 
of this country through priority pri- 
mary highways. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp) in past 
years, supported by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANDERSON), and 
others, has provided money above and 
beyond that normal supply for a cer- 
tain period of years, for 4 years. And I 
wonder if I might just get a comment 
from the gentleman with reference to 
the status of priority primary high- 
ways. 

As the gentleman from California 
knows, we in Georgia have identified 
what we have labeled “Corridor Z,” to 
supplement the system which is defi- 
cient at this time, which would stretch 
from Columbus, Ga., on a southeaster- 
ly direction to Brunswick, Ga., on the 
Atlantic Ocean. We are encouraged by 
developments so far and would hate to 
see this system diminished in any sub- 
stantial way. 


O 1100 


Could the gentleman 
status of the system? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I might first 
just say that I am aware of your proj- 
ect. I have talked with the gentleman 
many times on it and I think he knows 
that I am personally supportive of it. 

It is my understanding that Corridor 
Z has been designated a priority pri- 
mary route, and that it is eligible for 
such funding. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


state the 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
from New Jersey 


tleman 
HOWARD). 


Mr. HOWARD. I agree with the 
chairman. We feel this is a vital pro- 
gram. We do know that we may be 
running into difficulties in the future 
because of the number of these priori- 
ty primary roads. We have been at- 
tempting to increase money to keep 
our commitments to the States, and 
this committee I believe on both sides 
of the aisle has every intention of 
doing that. I thank the gentleman for 
bringing this up at this time. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank both gen- 
tlemen. 

Might I say in conclusion, if the gen- 
tleman will continue to yield, that ob- 
viously it is a working relationship 
with the States and you have to iden- 
tify the primary priority routes, have 
environmental hearings, and have the 
final action before the moneys can be 
allocated. But our State has done that 
and we certainly invite your continu- 
ing attention to our needs in this 
region. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HOWARD). 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee, as well as our counter- 
parts on the other side of the aisle, for 
their fine -efforts which resulted in 
this legislation. Mr. Chairman, the 
basic purpose of H.R. 3210 is to aug- 
ment the fiscal year 1982 program 
first adopted by Congress in the 1978 
Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act. In addition, H.R. 3210, due in 
great part to the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER) 
makes important adjustments in the 
future course of the Interstate High- 
way System program. 

The bill establishes -an overall pro- 
gram obligation ceiling in fiscal year 
1982 of $8.2 billion. The bill would in- 
crease the primary program by $50 
million, the interstate 3R program by 
$525 million, and the bridge replace- 


(Mr. 


“ment and rehabilitation program by 


$100 million, and would decrease the 
interstate construction program by 
$100 million, all 1982 expenditures 
being subject to the obligation limita- 
tion. 

The adjustments in the Federal-aid 
interstate program will result in a new, 
more realistic concept of Interstate 
System completion. The gentleman 
from California has explained the new 
minimum design feature changes 
which the bill includes. However, I 
want to emphasize that in expanding 
the 3R program to a 4R or reconstruc- 
tion program, the State can fund 
those construction items and design 
features no longer covered in the basic 
program with these new 4R funds. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss in 
explaining the recommended inter- 
state program amendments, if I did 
not discuss an extremely novel and 
somewhat disturbing interpretation 
which the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has recently issued concerning 
the application of Davis-Bacon prevail- 
ing wage rate determinations to the 
current 3R program. On May 14, 1981, 
the Federal Highway Administration, 
announced, in the Federal Register, a 
new policy regarding the application 
of 23 U.S.C. section 113, the Federal-aid 
highway Davis-Bacon provisions, to 
certain federally assisted projects for 
the resurfacing, restoration, and reha- 
bilitation of roadways on the Federal- 
aid systems. 

The cursory, conclusory, and super- 
ficial analysis and explanation of this 
policy concentrates on the two words 
“initial construction” which appear in 
the first sentence of 23 U.S.C. 113(a). 
The announcement treats those two 
words completely out of context from 
the surrounding language of that sec- 
tion. Let me read the complete sen- 
tence: 


The Secretary shall take such action as 
may be necessary to insure that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on the initial construction 
work performed on highway projects on the 
Federal-aid systems, the primary and sec- 
ondary, as well as their extensions in urban 
areas, and the Interstate System, author- 
ized under the highway laws providing for 
the expenditure of Federal funds upon the 
Federal-aid systems, shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on the 
same type of work on similar construction 
in the immediate locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the act of August 30, 1935, known as the 
Davis-Bacon Act... . 


The word “initial” was inserted by 
the House Committee on Public Works 
during its original markup of the 
Interstate program legislation in July 
1955. Its intended meaning, then, and 
its intended meaning when actually 
enacted through the other body the 
following year, was to distinguish the 
work done with Federal-aid on a spe- 
cific project from the work done with- 
out Federal-aid to maintain that proj- 
ect. When the Congress expanded the 
application of section 113 to the Fed- 
eral-aid systems other than the Inter- 
state system, through the enactment 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968 (Public Law 90-495), nothing 
changed that broad application of sec- 
tion 113 to essentially all work, other 
than work performed by State, local, 
or utility forces, supported by the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. This broad 
interpretation parallels the very ex- 
tensive definition of the word “con- 
struction” in 23 U.S.C. 101(a). Mr. 
Chairman, pursuant to a previous 
order of the House, I insert the follow- 
ing opinions of two distinguished Fed- 
eral Highway Administration chief 
counsels, one a Democrat, the other a 
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Republican, supporting the conven- 
tional interpretation of the Davis- 
Bacon requirements in title 23, United 
States Code: 

MARCH 27, 1969. 
Mr, JOHN B. Kemp, 
Regional Federal Highway Administrator, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
HOWARD A. HEFFRON, 
Chief Counsel 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968, prevailing 

wage requirements; applicability 

This is in reply to Mr. Roger P. Turner’s 
memorandum on the subject dated Septem- 
ber 6, 1963, and subsequent telephonic con- 
versations between members of our respec- 
tive staffs. Mr. Turner’s memorandum re- 
ferred specifically to labor standards appli- 
cation to Defense Access, Highway Beautifi- 
cation and Safety Projects. 

Prior to enactment of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1968, contract labor stand- 
ards, pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 113(a), applied 
only to initial construction work on Inter- 
state projects which were “. .. authorized 
under section 108(b) of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956,... .” Section 108(b) 
authorized the appropriation of moneys 
from the Highway Trust Fund for expedit- 
ing construction of the Interstate System. 
Contract labor standards coverage, there- 
fore, depended upon the source of the 
funds. 

In consideration of the relationship be- 
tween labor standards application and sec- 
tion 108(b), this office had held, and the So- 
licitor of labor had concurred, that initial 
construction work on the Interstate System 
financed solely with Highway Beautification 
Act of 1965 funds, or with funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to the Highway Safety Act of 
1966, was not covered work. 

Under the 1968 Act, however, coverage is 
no longer keyed to the source of the funds. 
As amended, 23 U.S.C. 113, applies the labor 
standards to “. . . initial construction work 
performed on highway projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid systems . . . authorized under high- 
way laws providing for the expenditure of 
Federal funds upon the Federal-aid systems 


The Solicitor of Labor has recently agreed 
with this office that all initial construction 
work on the several Federal-Aid Highway 
Systems authorized by Title 23, United 
States Code, including such work as may be 
performed pursuant to the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966, and to 23 U.S.C. 131, 136, or 
319(b), is subject to the labor standards re- 
quirements of 23 U.S.C. 113. Copies of 
recent correspondence in this regard are en- 
closed for your information. 

In our opinion, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1968 applies to any Federal-aid con- 
struction contract which meets all of the 
following four criteria: (1) Involves Federal 
funds, regardless of the source of the appro- 
priation; (2) is let by or through a State 
highway department; (3) is for initial con- 
struction work performed on highway proj- 
ects on a Federal-aid system; and (4) is au- 
thorized, in whole or in part, under any sec- 
tion of Title 23, United States Code. 

If a contract for a Defense Access project 
meets the first three criteria and is author- 
ized pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 210, contract 
labor standards in accordance with 23 
U.S.C. 113, as amended, will apply. 


Enclosures. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION, 
May 23, 1975. 

To: Mr. J. J. Crowley, Director, Office of 
Traffic Operations, (Attention: Mr. 
David M. Baldwin), Chief, Traffic Per- 
formance and Analysis Division. 

From: Chief counsel. 

Subject: Applicability of 23 U.S.C. 113 to 
safety programs provided for in 23 
U.S.C. 151 and 23 U.S.C. 405, and on the 
definition of “Initial Construction 
Work” in 23 U.S.C. 113 (Your memo, 4- 
1-75). 

As per your request, I have prepared a 
memorandum of law in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions concerning 23 U.S.C. 113: 
(1) When and where does this section apply 
to 23 U.S.C. 405 and that portion of 23 
U.S.C. 151 off the Federal-aid system? (2) 
What is the definition of the term “initial 
construction work” as used in 23 U.S.C. 113? 

Section 113 does not apply to projects 
under section 405, nor does it apply to off- 
system projects under section 151. 

The definition of “initial construction 
work” in section 113 was not intended to 
limit the scope of that section but refers to 
all construction projects on a Federal-aid 
system. 

Davin E. WELLS. 

Attachment. 


[Memorandum of law] 


APPLICABILITY OF 23 U.S.C. 113 To CoN- 
STRUCTION WORK PERFORMED UNDER 23 
U.S.C. 151 anD 23 U.S.C. 405 


QUESTIONS 


(1) When and where does this section 
apply to 23 U.S.C, 405 and that portion of 
23 U.S.C. 151 of the Federal-aid system? 

(2) What is the definition of the term “ini- 
tial construction work” as used in section 
113? 


DISCUSSION ON QUESTION 1 


Section 113 of title 23, United States Code, 
reads in pertinent part: (a) The Secretary 
shall take such action as may be necessary 
to insure that all laborers and mechanics 
employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on the initial construction work performed 
on highway projects on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, the primary and secondary, as well as 
their extensions in urban areas, and the 
Interstate System, authorized under the 
highway laws providing for the expenditure 
of Federal-aid systems, shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
the same type of work on similar construc- 
tion in the immediate locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Act of August 30, 1935, known as 
the Davis-Bacon Act... .” 

Section 405 of title 23, United States Code, 
reads in pertinent part: “(a) the Federal-aid 
safer roads demonstration project shall con- 
sist of all public roads or segments thereof 
not on a Federal-aid system needing im- 
provements to correct safety hazards select- 
ed or designated by each State subject to 
the approval of the Secretary. 


. * s . . 


“(c) ... The provisions of chapter I of this 
title relating to the obligation, period of 
availability, and expenditure for Federal-aid 
primary funds shall apply to funds appor- 
tioned to carry out this subsection.” 

Whether section 113 applies to section 405 
projects depends on the interpretation given 
to the phrase, “. . . The provisions of chap- 
ter I of this title relating to the obligation, 
period of availability and expenditure for 
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Federal-aid primary funds... ,”’ in section 
405(c). There is little indication in the legis- 
lative history of section 405 as to what Con- 
gress meant by the use of this phrase. It is, 
though, the opinion of this office that Con- 
gress intended, by section 405(c), merely to 
adopt in a shorthand way the provisions of 
chapter I pertaining to project approval and 
financial administration. In our opinion, 
section 113 is not a provision of chapter I 
“relating to the obligation, period of avail- 
ability and expenditure for Federal-aid pri- 
mary funds... .” 

If section 113 were to apply to section 405 
projects, Congress could have made that 
clear in section 405(c). Instead, Congress re- 
ferred to only certain provisions of chapter 
I. In reaching this conclusion, we used the 
principle of statutory construction which 
holds that judicial interpretation of statutes 
is conditioned by various presumptions in 
which the courts indulge on the basis of a 
belief in the essential reasonableness of the 
legislature. Thus, legislative language will 
be interpreted on the assumption that the 
legislature was aware of existing statutes. 
Sutherland Statutory Construction, Vol. 
2(a), Section 45.12, p. 37. 

We must assume that the Congress, when 
it enacted section 405 into law, was aware of 
section 113. Accordingly, a specific reference 
would have been necessary to incorporate 
the provisions of that section into section 
405. 

Section 151 projects are intended for all 
roads not or. the Interstate System. This in- 
cludes both on- and off-system roads. There 
is no provision in section 151 which would 
indicate a congressional intent to apply sec- 
tion 113 to section 151 projects on roads 
which are entirely off-system. It is our opin- 
ion that section 113 would apply to all 151 
projects which are on-system. Those 151 
projects on roads which are both on- and 
off-system are covered by section 113 be- 
cause of the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in determining which portions of a 
project would be covered. (“Relaxation of 
Federal-aid Requirements for Off-System 
Projects,’ Memorandum from Assistant 
Chief Counsel for General Law to Associate 
Administrator for Engineering and Traffic 
Operations, April 15, 1975.) 


DISCUSSION ON QUESTION 2 


The term “initial construction work” 
means construction as defined by section 
101(a) of title 23, United States Code. It is 
our opinion that the term “initial” does not 
restrict the meaning of construction. The 
legislative history of section 113 does not 
provide a meaning for “initial construction 
work,” and thus its meaning must be de- 
rived from its application. 

The coverage of section 113 was expanded 
to include projects on all Federal-aid sys- 
tems by section 12 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1968. Originally, section 113 had 
applied only to the Interstate. The congres- 
sional intent behind the passage of section 
12 is reflected in the following excerpt from 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
Report: 

“At present the wage protection provided 
by the Davis-Bacon Act extends to construc- 
tion workers on virtually all Federal con- 
struction programs. * * * 

“The major exception, however, is the reg- 
ular Federal-aid highway construction pro- 

. The committee can find no reasona- 
ble basis for this exception. Therefore, the 
committee recommends that the provisions 
of the Davis-Bacon Act be extended to cover 
the construction workers on the ABC high- 
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way system.” (Senate Report No. 1340, June 
28, 1968, on S. 3418, pages 15-16, 30.) 

Though the term “initial” was not deleted 
by section 12 from the original section 113 
which had been part of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, its effect has been 
minimized by the Chief Counsel's office. 
Our position is reflected in the following in- 
terpretation: 

“Section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1968 amended 23 U.S.C. 113 to pro- 
vide for the applicability of contract labor 
standards to all construction projects on the 
Federal-aid Primary, Secondary, and Inter- 
state Systems. There are no exceptions set 
forth in this provision and none were in- 
tended to be created by the continued use of 
the term ‘initial construction’ in the 1968 
amendment.” (“Applicability of 23 U.S.C. 
113 to Various Federal-aid Highway Con- 
struction Programs,” Letter to Regional Ad- 
ministrator, Fort Worth, Texas, December 
15, 1969.) 


CONCLUSION 


Section 113 does not apply to projects 
under section 405, nor does it apply to off- 
system projects under section 151. 

The definition of “initial construction 
work” in section 113 was not intended to 
limit the scope of that section but refers to 
all construction projects on a Federal-aid 
system. 

Prepared by: 

JOHN B. ASHFORD, 
Attorney. 

Concurred by: 

JAMES J. STAPLETON, 
Assistant Chief Counsel. 


Adopted by: 


Davin E. WELLS, 
Chief Counsel. 

The clear message of these opinions 
is that the phrase “initial construction 
work” had the same meaning as the 
defined term “construction” at the 
time Congress enacted the 3R pro- 
gram in 1976. When the Congress en- 
acted the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1976, establishing the so-called 3R pro- 
gram for the Interstate System, resur- 
facing, restoration, and rehabilitation 
work had already been eligible in 
many cases for years before on the 
other Federal-aid systems, because 
much 3R work is embraced by the 
word “reconstruction.” In addition, 
many projects of the “3R” type were 
permitted on the Interstate System 
prior to the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1976, because of the recognized 
need to bring all segments of the 
Interstate System up to current stand- 
ards while at the same time pursuing 
the elusive goal of simultaneous com- 
pletion. All of these 3R type projects 
have always been subject to the Davis- 
Bacon provisions to the same extent 
that new construction work on these 
systems has been subject to Davis- 
Bacon. With the 3R program’s incep- 
tion in the 1976 Highway Act, the 
Congress, fully aware of the signifi- 
cance of the defined term “construc- 
tion,” amended that definition in 23 
U.S.C. 101(a), through section 108 of 
that 1976 act, to include “resurfacing, 
restoration, and rehabilitation.” Since 
the term “construction” has always 
embraced “reconstruction,” I would 
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expect all work funded under the new 
4R program to be fully subject to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, and I look forward to 
working with the administration to 
rectify this situation. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank my friend 
for yielding. 

As author of the amendment the 
gentleman spoke of, I have not had an 
opportunity to see the colloquy with 
regard to Davis-Bacon, so I would 
simply reserve judgment. I would not 
want the record to suggest that I am 
either concurring or disagreeing with 
what my good friend is saying at this 
point. I simply would have to look at 
the language before I can make that 
judgment. 

Mr. HOWARD. Absolutely, and I 
would not ask the gentleman to make 
a judgment at this time. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 3210 which establishes 
the obligation limitation for the fiscal 
year 1982 highway program. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to very briefly commend our 
distinguished chairman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp), as well as the 
subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON), 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SHUSTER), in particular, for their work 
in bringing about a cooperative effort 
with the members of the committee in 
presenting this legislation to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3210 is a 1-year 
bill. It is, to be sure, simply a stopgap 
measure which recognizes the fiscal 
crunch we are currently in. 

However, I would be remiss if I did 
not bring to my colleagues’ attention 
the fact that our highway system is 
deteriorating and that the funding in 
H.R. 3210 falls far short of what is 
needed to reconstruct and rehabilitate 
it. Unfortunately, our current econom- 
ic situation does not permit us to allo- 
cate the substantial funds that would 
be necessary to rehabilitate the Na- 
tion’s highways. 

As the economy improves, hopefully 
by the time we consider multiyear 
highway legislation, it will be neces- 
sary to reevaluate the level of funding 
for our transportation programs. We 
simply cannot let our national high- 
way system, which connects and inte- 
grates all parts of the country, fall 
apart. 

While I would have preferred, and I 
think other members of the committee 
would have preferred seeing multiyear 
highway legislation before us today, 
H.R. 3210, which is a l-year highway 
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bill, would help us address some of the 
immedate and pressing needs of our 
highway program. 

I agree with the direction this bill 
takes in areas such as the redefining 
of the interstate system to make com- 
pletion a more realistic objective the 
expanding of the 3R, 4R program, and 
other efforts to concentrate on inter- 
state rehabilitation. 

Additionally, I am particularly 
pleased that the funding levels for 
fiscal year 1982 are brought into con- 
formance with the President’s budget 
under this legislation. I think the com- 
mittee clearly is deserving of recogni- 
tion and credit for the great negotiat- 
ing effort that took place, with the ac- 
commodations that were reached 
during the budget reconciliation proc- 
ess. 

So I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 3210 and look forward to review- 
ing a comprehensive multiyear high- 
way bill sometime in the near future 
in this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, as 
the chairmen of the full committee 
and subcommittee well know, I would 
have preferred to have been rising in 
support of a multiyear highway bill. I 
remain convinced that now would 
have been the time to enact such a 
bill. However, with these reservations 
aside, I support H.R. 3210, which at 
least effectively meets the immediate 
needs of our Nation’s highway pro- 
gram. 

Let me state at the outset that the 
funding levels in H.R. 3210 are consist- 
ent with the President’s budget and 
most importantly, we have adopted a 
realistic approach to the completion of 
the Interstate System. 

Given our current funding and reve- 
nue projections, completion of the 
Interstate System by 1990 is an illu- 
sion no one believes any more. At the 
same time, we are becoming more and 
more aware that vast expenditures will 
be required to abate the serious dete- 
rioration of some existing interstate 
segments as they reach the end of 
their design life. Under the provisions 
of H.R. 3210, the cost to complete the 
Interstate System would be reduced 
by some $17 billion by the redefinition 
of the Interstate System and make its 
completion a more achievable objec- 
tive. It would also expand our inter- 
state restoration efforts to include re- 
construction and adjust the Federal 
share to make this alternative more 
attractive. 

Beginning October 1, 1981, interstate 
construction funds would be available 
only to construct interstate segments 
to a minimum level of acceptable serv- 
ice consisting of full access control and 
a pavement designed to accommodate 
traffic anticipated for the next 20 
years. This would permit essential con- 
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struction to open gaps on segments 
now open to traffic, as well as essential 
stage construction on sections already 
open to traffic. In rural areas of 
400,000 population, four lanes would 
be required. In rural areas and urban 
and urbanized areas up to 400,000 pop- 
ulation, four lanes, not including HOV 
lanes, would be permitted. For areas 
between 400,000 and 1 million, up to 
six lanes, exclusive of HOV lanes, 
would be permitted, and in areas over 
1 million population, up to eight lanes, 
exclusive of HOV lanes, would be per- 
mitted. 

In addition, the bridge program 
would receive $100 million more in au- 
thorizations for the replacement and 
rehabilitation of some of our Nation’s 
deteriorating bridges. 

I recognize that today we are dealing 
with only a 1-year bill. Moreover, com- 
prehensive surface transportation leg- 
islation providing program funding 
and stability for the next 3 to 4 years 
will be closely examined by this com- 
mittee later in this Congress. Differ- 
ent philosophical approaches will un- 
doubtedly be debated at that time. 
However, I am sure that we will have 
unanimity on the need to redefine 
interstate completion and to greatly 
expand our interstate maintenance 
effort. However, H.R. 3210 permits us 
to make these universally agreed upon 
interstate program changes now. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
seize the initiative and support the 
bill. 

There are two final points I would 
make, Mr. Chairman. First of all, 
there have been many Members who 
have expressed interest in having indi- 
vidual projects in their district includ- 
ed in this bill. The approach to this 
legislation on a bipartisan basis was 
not to include such projects this year 
but, rather, recognizing that we will 
have comprehensive legislation next 
year, to consider such projects at that 
time. 
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I myself had a project I was very in- 
terested in my own district. It is not 
included because we believe it is wrong 
to take that approach this year in this 
very limited bill. 

Last, let me comment that I have 
heard some discussion about the fund- 
ing formulas favoring or disfavoring 
various States. The approach from the 
very beginning with regard to funding 
has been a sound approach and that is 
to put the money where the need is, to 
recognize that this is a national 
system and therefore we must address 
the needs on a national basis. 

My own State of Pennsylvania con- 
tributes several million dollars more 
each year than it gets back, yet it is in 
the interest of a national system that 
this is proper and should be done. 

So for those Members who feel the 
urge to try to change formulas in 
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order to bring about more money for 
their own parochial areas and inter- 
ests, I would urge them to recognize 
the historic framework in which this 
national system has been put togeth- 
er, to recognize that we must put the 
money where the need is, to recognize 
that we must have an integrated na- 
tional highway system, rather than 
simply dealing on a parochial basis 
with bits and pieces. 

So having made those observations, 
Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying 
that I strongly support this legislation 
before us and urge its adoption. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 
EVANS). 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to engage in a colloquy with the 
distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SHUSTER), the ranking 
minority member on the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee. 

Let me say at the outset that I, too, 
agree that our system should be inte- 
grated as a national system; but as the 
gentleman knows, I am especially con- 
cerned over one provision in H.R. 3210 
which eliminates the set-aside of funds 
which was created so that all States 
receive a minimum of one-half of 1 
percent of the interstate construction 
funds. I think we have to be much 
more creative in this particular atmos- 


phere in finding ways in which to cut 
back, in which to exercise restraint in 
the increase in Federal spending. How- 
ever, that exercise of restraint must be 


handled in an equitable and fair 
manner. Elimination of this provision 
would have a severe impact on Dela- 
ware and several other States by re- 
ducing their share of interstate funds 
by an average of 52 percent. These 
States are Vermont, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Maine, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. In fact, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, North Dakota, and Ne- 
braska lose about 70 percent by elimi- 
nation of this set-aside. 

In Delaware, the minimum alloca- 
tion of interstate construction funds 
makes up 40 percent of the total Fed- 
eral highway funds received by the 
State. Since excess interstate funds 
can be transferred for use on other 
systems within the State, virtually all 
of Delaware’s highway programs 
depend on adequate and fair Federal 
interstate construction funds. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Of course, 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHUSTER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I certainly recognize the im- 
portance of these funds to Delaware 
and the other affected States, I am 
sympathetic to the impact an abrupt 
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reduction in Delaware’s interstate 
funds will have on highway programs 
in the State, and in States facing a 
similar situation. 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I do not 
propose, as the gentleman knows, that 
we adopt a hold-harmless provision 
which would prevent any State from 
losing funds, and disrupt the integrat- 
ed national system. Perhaps a measure 
more narrowly targeted to only those 
very few States that now qualify for 
the minimum and stand to lose such a 
great deal under H.R. 3210 could be 
agreed to in further negotiations on 
interstate funding formulas. 

Mr. SHUSTER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, we will certainly 
keep the gentleman’s interests well in 
mind as we make further adjustments 
in this act, especially as we develop a 
position all parties can agree to in con- 
ference with the other body. 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I thank 
the gentleman for acknowledging the 
seriousness of this situation in Dela- 
ware and the other minimum alloca- 
tion States. The minimum apportion- 
ment of interstate funds and the abili- 
ty to transfer excess interstate funds 
to other highway systems is a crucial 
component of Federal highway policy 
for Delaware and other similar States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 


those of us on the majority side are 
also aware of the impact this legisla- 


tion will have on Delaware and other 
States which now receive the mini- 
mum allocation. 

I would hope that working with the 
minority and the other body that we 
might work something out that would 
address the gentleman’s concerns 
without doing harm to the spirit and 
intent of H.R. 3210 as it is presently 
before us. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks that were made, because this 
was a concern that he has discussed 
with me and as he knows was enacted 
into law a few years ago. 

Clearly, the gentleman from Dela- 
ware has not only articulated his case 
here today, but on a continuing basis 
brought this to the attention of mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I believe that we are going to have to 
address the issue of the funding com- 
mitment for some of these States that 
have actually completed their inter- 
state systems. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I yield to 
the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for 
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bringing this issue before the House 
and before the committee. I know, 
having worked with the committee 
members before, that they will take 
our concerns into consideration, as 
they have in the past on similar prob- 
lems. 

I want to compliment the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Howarp, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. An- 
DERSON), and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER), the rank- 
ing minority member on the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, for 
their willingness to work with the 
small States on matters of great con- 
cern to us. The chairman has demon- 
strated a sensitivity to our critical 
highway needs over the years. I recall 
that when then-President Carter de- 
ferred Federal-aid highway funds last 
year, causing disproportionate funding 
cutbacks for Vermont and other small 
States, Mr. Howarp helped us in seek- 
ing a return to equity. 

There is much about H.R. 3210 that 
is good. First and foremost, I think, it 
adds $525 million to the expanded 
interstate maintenance program, for- 
merly the 3R program, now the 4R, 
for fiscal year 1983. The bill also intro- 
duces a one-half of 1 percent mini- 
mum apportionment guarantee for 
each State under the 4R program, ef- 
fective October 1, 1981, and the Feder- 
al share is raised from 75 to 90 per- 
cent. The Federal-aid highway system 
is deteriorating at an alarming rate— 
nearly 26,000 miles of interstate, arte- 
rial and collector highways are in need 
of immediate resurfacing or recon- 
struction. This shift in priorities in the 
bill, then, is timely and forward look- 
ing, because clearly maintenance of 
the roads we have built over the years 
is going to be one of our chief con- 
cerns in the years to come. 

Second, H.R. 3210 increases the 
bridge replacement and rehabilitation 
authorization to $1 billion from the 
1981 level of $900 million. This is an- 
other area that requires immediate at- 
tention, as we have more than 55,000 
bridges that are deficient. I am also 
pleased that the measure sets a fiscal 
year 1982 obligations ceiling for Feder- 
al-aid highways and highway safety 
construction which is in agreement 
with Public Law 97-35, the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, and that it 
contains a revised estimate of the cost 
to complete the Interstate System in 
accordance with 23 U.S.C. 104(b)(5) 
and in order to reflect the most cur- 
rent cost data. 

However, as the Chairman knows, 
my State of Vermont will have a very 
substantial loss under this bill. We 
serve as the main commercial corridor 
between eastern New York, Boston 
and Montreal. Much of the service we 
render is to other States, not our own 
people. We had over 700 million vehi- 
cle-miles last year and have one of the 
higher ratios of interstate miles per 
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capita in the country. Although a few 
people stop off in Vermont, and we are 
glad to see them because they do 
spend some money in the State, we 
have an exceptional burden. Vermont 
is a very low-income State with a very 
high tax effort, and to cut us back, as 
this bill would, would be a substantial 
problem. 

Let me be more specific. This year, 
Vermont received $1.688 million under 
the 3R program, $17.064 million for 
interstate construction and $10.3 mil- 
lion for our bridges. Under H.R. 3210, 
the respective numbers would be $3.9 
million, $998 thousand, and somewhat 
less than $10.3 million. According to 
our State transportation agency, and 
as the numbers I have just recited in- 
dicate, Vermont stands to lose roughly 
on the order of $14 million if this leg- 
islation is adopted in its present form. 
Although the threatened funds are 
interstate funds, they are transferable 
and are slated for use by the State on 
crucial primary projects on Vermont 
Route 7 and Route 2. Projects of this 
kind employ many Vermonters, and 
are thus doubly important to us. The 
State also planned to use some of this 
money for defective guardrail replace- 
ment and building safety embank- 
ments. 

The 1-year scope of the bill is dis- 
turbing as well. I understand the 
chairman feels that, due to the time 
constraints imposed by the May 15, 
1981, deadline for reporting authoriza- 
tion bills, the committee was unable to 
give thorough consideration to the ad- 
ministration’s and other multiyear 
proposals. I know he also understands 
that the limited approach he has 
adopted makes it very difficult for the 
States to plan for their future high- 
way needs. The Vermont Legislature, 
for example, is rewriting the State’s 
10-year construction program, and ac- 
cordingly needs long-term informa- 
tion. I realize full well the chairman 
has good reasons for his preference, 
and I am aware of his overall strategy, 
but the bill will cause difficulties for 
Vermont nonetheless. 

Mr. Evans, I know, has an amend- 
ment which would redress the mini- 
mum apportionment problem for the 
small States, but is not planning to 
offer it because, realistically, we just 
do not have the numbers here to carry 
it. But, Mr. Chairman, we trust you 
will do everything in your power to 
correct the interstate construction ap- 
portionment situation in the confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. DORGAN). 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 
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States such as North Dakota and 
Delaware are concerned about the 
one-half of 1 percent interstate set- 
aside. This does not sound like a great 
deal of money, but it turns out to be a 
substantial amount of money for high- 
way purposes in North Dakota. North 
Dakota completed its Interstate 
System on a priority basis. By doing 
so, we finished our highway sections 
at lower cost. 

We now would like to utilize some of 
those savings by continuing to draw 
upon the pool of money provided by 
the one-half of 1 percent set-aside. It 
is very important for our State. 

I also want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Delaware. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Delaware. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Delaware 
for yielding and I certainly commend 
the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House. I 
know that the committee has a diffi- 
cult task in pursuing its responsibility, 
but I am surprised and disappointed, 
in some respects, at the aid allocation 
formula proposed. It is unfair. It is in- 
equitable to my State and to a variety 
of other States, as has been pointed 
out here in the last few minutes. 

I would call attention to the fact 
that there are only a few States that 
have only one interstate route. Most 
States have multidirectional systems. 

I happen to represent a State that 
has only one interstate route through 
it, with no North-South route. I think 
this proposed formula only accentu- 
ates the inequitable interstate high- 
way situation already faced by Nebras- 
ka. 

Therefore, I must rise in opposition 
to the funding allocation which is 
achieved under the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1981 because of the severe, 
adverse impact which passage of this 
measure will have upon those States 
which have substantially completed 
their interstate systems. Although I 
appreciate the effort which the com- 
mittee has made in providing the spe- 
cial account of $71 million for those 
seven States which suffer the greatest 
loss as a result of the elimination of 
the one-half percent minimum, the 
new formula, if adopted, will result in 
the reduction of Nebraska’s share of 
interstate highway funds from $18.6 
million under current law to $7.3 mil- 
lion, a 1-year loss of more than 60 per- 
cent of the funds upon which Nebras- 
ka depends for the maintenance of its 
interstate system. 

While I recognize and support the 
need to refine the Federal highway 
program and reduce Federal expendi- 
tures, I most certainly do not believe 
that these efforts should be made 
solely at the expense of our smaller 
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and less densely populated States. The 
one-half percent minimum was provid- 
ed under prior law to protect these 
States which do not have the advan- 
tage of large congressional delegations 
and important committee chairman- 
ships. I most strongly oppose these 
new efforts to undercut that protec- 
tive mechanism, and I must protest 
the inequitable treatment which these 
few small States will receive should 
this measure become law. I urge my 
colleagues, in the interest of fairness, 
to reject this measure in its present 
form, 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this opportunity 
to compliment the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the full Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation 
for bringing to the floor a highway bill 
which retains the priority primary 
program. In my State of Florida we 
have a unique problem with our high- 
ways and that is not only do our con- 
stituents drive on the highways but so 
do many of yours. Because of our 
warm climate and annual migration of 
winter residents, we have literally mil- 
lions of people, from every State and 
every congressional district in the 
country, who use our highways. As a 
result, we also have some of the most 
congested highways in the country. 
One of those highways is U.S. 19 along 
the west coast of Florida. U.S. 19 at 
some parts of the year is literally a 50- 
mile traffic jam. Some describe it as 
the world’s longest parking lot. Now 
with the help of my good friend, the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, U.S. 19 is eligible for fund- 
ing under the priority primary pro- 
gram and I am most grateful to him 
for his help in seeing that this high- 
way retains that designation in this 
bill. I would like to ask my colleague a 
few questions about this bill if he 
would care to respond. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would be happy to 
discuss this legislation with my col- 
league from Florida, and I might add 
that I know firsthand of the problems 
on U.S. 19 in Florida, because several 
years ago it was my misfortune to 
drive on that highway when I visited 
his district. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, It is my un- 
derstanding that the level of funding 
for the priority primary program in 
this legislation is actually increased by 
some $50 million. Would that indicate 
that the committee and the Congress 
still consider the priority primary pro- 
gram to be very important to our 
country’s highways? 

Mr. SHUSTER. Yes. The gentleman 
is correct. The level of funding for this 
program is being increased from $125 
million to $175 million. The very 
nature of the program is that the Con- 
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gress considers those segments on the 
priority primary program to be of na- 
tional priority. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Should the 
States then also consider those high- 
ways to be of the highest priority? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would say so. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Now, in 
times like these when money is in 
short supply and the Congress imposes 
limitations on the obligational author- 
ity the States have available to them, 
it forces the States to pick and choose 
between projects. In effect, they must 
decide a priority ranking for each of 
their projects. Will that be true under 
this year’s legislation? 

Mr. SHUSTER. The gentleman is 
correct. The competition for scarce 
dollars requires the States to establish 
their own priorities. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Since the 
Congress has specifically designated 
these particular segments of highway 
to be a high national priority, should 
not the States also place them high on 
their own priority ranking? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would say so. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would be 
more than happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say I wish to agree with both 
gentlemen. I would like to say that at 
the time we have more roads and more 
expense under priority primaries than 
we have funding for; so if the State 
does not pay attention to this, that 
money is not going to be sitting 
around waiting for that State. There 
are many other roads in many other 
parts of the country that can use it; so 
I would like to thank the gentleman 
for bringing this up and agree with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and I both 
know that there are some here in 
Washington who would prefer that 
there be no priority primary program. 

Mr. SHUSTER. The gentleman is 
correct again. In fact, there are those 
in the other body who would rather 
the designation of priorities be left en- 
tirely to the States and they wish to 
do away with this discretionary pro- 
gram. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. In the case 
of those roads which are dependent on 
this program and are right in the 
middle of multiyear projects that 
would be tragic. When a State delays a 
priority primary project because of 
the shortage of obligational authority, 
does that strengthen or weaken the 
case for the priority primary program? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would say it weak- 
ens it. Whenever there is a shortage of 
funds the first programs to go are the 
ones which are not being used or are 
being delayed. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Then if a 
State were to favor the continuation 
of the program, it would be wise for it 
to use its priority primary funding in a 
expeditious manner? 

Mr. SHUSTER. That is right. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments and yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Rose). 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
voice my strong support for this legis- 
lation and as my predecessor in the 
well, Congressman Young of Florida, 
so ably pointed out, to stress the im- 
portance of the priority primary por- 
tion of this legislation. 

I want to thank the members of the 
majority and the minority and the 
chairman of the full committee for 
the work that they have done in bring- 
ing this legislation closer to a reality. 
The administration, unfortunately, 
has come out against the priority pri- 
mary system of completing necessary 
highways. 

The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YounG) stated a minute ago that in his 
State of Florida the State had chosen 
to disregard the priority primary situ- 
ation that. this committee had recog- 
nized. In my State of North Carolina, 
fortunately for us, our State govern- 
ment has put its full support and its 
full weight behind the work of this 
committee, but this bill must move 
forward. 

I ask my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the immedi- 
ate passage of H.R. 3210, the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1981. 

It is widely recognized that the 
interstate program as it is presently 
constituted and funded is incapable of 
realizing the goals of system comple- 
tion by 1990 and preservation. 

In the third decade of construction, 
the Interstate System is still far from 
achieving the goal of completion as 
the term is currently defined. At the 
beginning of 1980, nearly 96 percent of 
the designated system was either serv- 
ing traffic or under contruction. Yet, 
the Interstate System will require over 
$50 billion in Federal funds to com- 
plete as now defined. In other words, 
the Interstate System completion, 
may well be a goal that is unattain- 
able, under today’s definitions. 

My objective and that of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion is to make completion of the 
Interstate System an attainable end, 
while preserving equity in the pro- 
gram for the States. 

If interstate completion is to be re- 
defined, it is estimated that several bil- 
lion dollars could be saved in complet- 
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ing the system. For completion of the 
interstate to become a reality, more 
than a change in definition is re- 
quired. The program must be funded 
at a level necessary to complete the 
system, including the effects of infla- 
tion. 

I believe H.R. 3210 is the first step in 
the 97th Congress toward that effort. 
This legislation will insure the earliest 
possible completion of the Interstate 
System, by adhering to deadlines es- 
tablished in the Surface Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act of 1978. 

The last major highway authoriza- 
tion act in 1978 provided authoriza- 
tions for Federal highway funding for 
fiscal years 1979 through 1982. The 
funding decisions at that time substan- 
tially lowered the funding for 1982. I 
concur with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, that authorizations for fiscal 
year 1982 should be increased to the 
Reagan administration level as provid- 
ed in H.R. 3210. 

The legislation before you today re- 
defines the Interstate System and 
limits the obligation of funds to the 
construction necessary to provide a 
minimum level of acceptable service 
on the system. This redefinition of the 
interstate completion will permit us to 
shift more of our available resources 
to interstate restoration. We cannot 
afford to defer attention to the prob- 
lem of maintaining our investment in 
the Nation's highways. 

H.R. 3210 has increased the authori- 
zation of the Federal funds for the 
bridge replacement and rehabilitation 
program to the needed level of $1 bil- 
lion. The continuation of this categori- 
cal program is essential to the safety 
of the traveling public. 

In summary, I support H.R. 3210 as 
an expeditious and short-range piece 
of legislation. I feel it is imperative 
that the House pass this legislation to 
insure the continued safety and 
progress of our Nation’s highways. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
3210. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. ALBosTA). 

Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would first like to take an opportunity 
to thank both sides on the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation, 
particularly the subcommittee that 
did the major part of the work on this 
particular bill. I think that I have seen 
probably the best bipartisan coopera- 
tion of any committee that I can think 
of. 

I certainly want to commend the full 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp), and the subcom- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is considering an extremely 
important piece of legislation today, 
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the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1981. 
This legislation will increase the 
amount of money that can be spent to 
complete our Nation’s Interstate 
System, repair and rebuild our roads 
and continue the massive job of re- 
pairing unsafe bridges around the 
country. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works and Transportation Committee 
and the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation, I can remember the 
hearings that were held on this bill 
and on the future needs of our high- 
way system beyond 1981. There is no 
question that more money must be put 
into the Federal highway program 
from the Federal highway trust fund. 
Funding that was approved for 1981 in 
the Surface Transportation Act of 
1978 is inadequate now because of in- 
flation. 

Over the past 25 years, the United 
States has created a great highway 
system. It would be a shame to see 
that system deteriorate now because 
we did not earmark the necessary 
funds for repair and reconstruction. I 
urge all of my colleagues to support 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1981 
that will raise the spending ceiling 
from $7.8 billion in fiscal year 1981 to 
$8.2 billion. The bill will also increase 
the amount of money that can be used 
for repair, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction work to $800 million. The 
Congress needs to pass the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1981 as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR). 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I compliment the gentleman on his 
splendid work in bringing this bill to 
the floor in such an orderly and expe- 
ditious manner, and the professional- 
ism with which he has handled these 
very complicated subjects. 

I do want to touch on a subject 
which has not been the focus of this 
particular bill, but which is within the 
purview of this subcommittee and the 
House Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. That is the “buy 
American” provision of the Federal- 
aid highway program. 

On November 16, 1978, President 
Carter signed into law Public Law 95- 
599 amending the Federal-aid highway 
program, which included, in section 
401, a requirement that preference be 
given to—I will read the language spe- 
cifically from the bill—‘‘domestic arti- 
cles, materials and supplies” in feder- 
ally funded highway procurement. On 
November 15, 1978, the Federal High- 
way Administration promptly issued 
emergency regulations to implement 
those “buy American” provisions of 
the act. But then, for the next 2% 
years, this whole matter of completing 
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the issuance of 
dragged along. 

Earlier this year, when President 
Reagan issued his memorandum post- 
poning and suspending all rulemaking, 
this particular rulemaking was 
stopped. Then, on April 8, 1981, the 
Federal Highway Administrator issued 
a notice calling for public comments 
on a number of existing program re- 
quirements which are considered to be 
“costly or controversial.” That in- 
cludes the “buy American” provision. 

What I am very upset about is that 
the Congress very clearly established 
“buy American” provisions in the Fed- 
eral Highway program, and sitting on 
the docks in Duluth, Minn., are hun- 
dreds of tons of Japanese steel, rust- 
ing, I might add, to go into the Arrow- 
head Bridge to be built between Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. The administra- 
tion is doing nothing about issuing 
regulations to cover future procure- 
ment of steel which will be going into 
other bridges, other sections of high- 
ways, elsewhere in the United States. 

I would just urge upon the chairman 
of the subcommittee—and I know he is 
concerned about it and will excuse my 
enthusiasm over this issue, but it does 
involve jobs, jobs in my district and in 
steel-producing districts elsewhere in 
the United States—that he hold hear- 
ings to focus on this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for bringing the matter before 
us. I want to assure him that we are 
aware of the problem, and the com- 
mittee will be looking into the prob- 
lem. We will be having hearings, if not 
sooner, early this coming year. 

I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Committee of the Whole a classic 
problem in the bridge replacement 
program of the Federal Government 
dealing with a bridge in my hometown 
of Melbourne, the Melbourne Cause- 
way Bridge. This is a high-level bridge 
going across the Inland Waterway. 

The project design is complete, it is 
ready to go, and the Florida DOT is 
ready to construct it. It is a $10.3 mil- 
lion program that would be at the dis- 
cretion of DOT, coming out of their 
special bridge replacement program. 

I would urge the consideration of 
the committee, indeed of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, through the 
Federal Highway Administration, on 
this bridge. It is the only project in 
the whole State of Florida that is 
ready to go in this special bridge re- 
placement program. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am pleased to re- 
spond to the gentleman from Florida 
with respect to the Melbourne Cause- 


way Bridge. I am very happy the gen- 
tleman brought it to us. 


I want to point out, however, that as 
was mentioned earlier, we already 


regulations has 
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have too many bridges designated and 
not enough funds for them. The com- 
mittee has disciplined itself, and has 
refrained from recommending addi- 
tional projects for designation at this 
time. However, we will be taking this 
matter up, as I mentioned earlier, in a 
multiyear bill next year, and we hope 
that we can take another good look at 
it at that time. It may be that we will 
need to work with the gentleman from 
Florida in revising the program. 

I would inquire of the Chair how 
much time we have remaining on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANDERSON) has 3 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Tennessee (Mrs. BouQquaRD). 

Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding to me for the purpose of 
discussing an important highway proj- 
ect located in my congressional dis- 
trict. As my friend will recall, in the 
fall of 1979, the State of Tennessee 
was forced to close down an important 
traffic thoroughfare in the city of 
Chattanooga, the Walnut Street 
Bridge, because the structure was de- 
termined to be unsafe. This action has 
caused a major disruption in traffic in 
downtown Chattanooga and signifi- 
cantly increased the number of vehi- 
cles utilizing alternative routes, in 
some cases surpassing the design ca- 
pacity of portions of these alternative 
routes. 

To alleviate this hardship, the city 
of Chattanooga, and the State of Ten- 
nessee are not in the process of negoti- 
ating funding for a replacement struc- 
ture with the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, utilizing funding avail- 
able from the secretary’s discretionary 
bridge replacement program. Can the 
gentleman assure me that the commit- 
tee is aware of the interest expressed 
in this project by local officials and 
citizens, and that the committee 
shares my concern and interest in 
completing negotiations and bringing 
this project into fruition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to my 
friend, the gentlewoman from Tennes- 
see, that we are aware of her interest 
in this project, and the committee rec- 
ognizes the effort that she has put 
forth on behalf of this structure. The 
committee would intend that, upon 
the successful completion of negotia- 
tions, and with the approval of the 
Federal Highway Administration, that 
this project eventually be completed. 

But I would also say to the gentle- 
woman that we already have too many 
bridges designated under the discre- 
tionary bridge program and not 
enough money to cover all the proj- 
ects. Next year when we take up the 
major highway bill, we will have to 
either reform the program or add 
more money. In the interim we cannot 
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in good conscience give this bridge the 
legislative history the gentlelady is ap- 
parently seeking. But I can assure you, 
we will consider it next year. 

Mrs. BOUQUARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might have the attention of our distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman, it 
has come to our attention that a 
minor modification to H.R. 3210 would 
make the Federal matching funds for 
interstate 4R more consistent and 
more workable. Many States utilize 
their primary funds to assist in the 
growing job of repairing and maintain- 
ing our Interstate System. Primary 
funds for the primary system are now 
at a 75-25 Federal match and would 
stay at that level if those funds were 
used for interstate 4R. H.R. 3210 
raises the Federal match for the new 
interstate 4R to 90-10. It is only con- 
sistent that the match be the same in 
circumstances or primary funds being 
used for interstate 4R work. I would 
like to ask the chairman of our com- 
mittee if we can explore means as the 
legislation proceeds in conference and 
elsewhere to attempt to find a solu- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I recognize this 
situation but since this problem has 
just been brought to our attention, I 
think it best to try to work out some 
solution, if possible, in conference. 

I look forward to working with the 
distinguished ranking member of our 
subcommittee in the future. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PORTER). 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no doubt in any Member's mind of 
the importance of highways to the Na- 
tion’s commerce, nor of the impossibil- 
ity of the States funding road con- 
struction if the current act lapses in 
fiscal year 1982. Everyone knows a 
new authorization must be approved 
which will insure highway trust funds 
are available to the State and local 
governments to meet their transporta- 
tion needs. 

Indeed, the highway trust fund is 
created by user fees and is not a prod- 
uct of general revenues. It is perhaps 
the most successful program devel- 
oped by the Federal Government in 
assuring that those who use the serv- 
ice of Government—in this case trans- 
portation—pay equitably for their use. 

But while there are no doubts about 
the need for roads, there is significant 
doubt about the efficacy of the meas- 
ure before us today. Though this bill 
contains many worthwhile new provi- 
sions, it extends the Federal aid pro- 
gram for only a year, and would re- 
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quire us to review the trust fund and 
the roads situation again next year. 

Mr. Chairman, a 1-year bill at this 
time is absurd. State and local govern- 
ments must know where they stand 
before they can even plan. If we au- 
thorize these expenditures for only 1 
year, we actually mandate inefficiency 
in developing long-term plans. Engi- 
neers and elected officials alike will be 
forced to wait while funds are re- 
viewed a year from now. 

The highway planning cycle consists 
of three stages: plan, design, and con- 
struction. Each of these steps has as- 
sumptions made about the availability 
of money during succeeding steps. If 
local planners have no realistic idea of 
the limits, how can they effectively 
anticipate and efficiently move 
through each step to a completed 
road? 

This need to project ahead is espe- 
cially acute in the Federal aid urban 
system. At a time when municipal rev- 
enues are strained to the bursting 
point, it is especially important that 
we be sensitive to those pressures and 
allow local governments a realistic 
framework in which to plan. 

Though at this point, the House un- 
doubtedly has very little choice but to 
pass this 1-year bill, we can hope that 
the other body will send over to us for 
our consideration sometime soon the 
multiyear bill that I understand they 
have under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
CLAUSEN) has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Nebraska (Mrs. 
SMITH). 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to express my concern 
about changes this legislation would 
make in the apportionment formula 
for interstate resurfacing funds. 

H.R. 3210 would change the existing 
formula to 50-percent lane miles and 
50-percent vehicle miles without recog- 
nition of age or type of vehicle. This 
change will siphon interstate resurfac- 
ing funds away from Nebraska and is 
being suggested without any study of 
the factors that influence repair 
needs. 

Earlier design standards for the 
interstate were based on vehicles not 
exceeding 73,280 pounds of gross 
weight. Federal law was not changed 
until 1975 when limits were increased 
to 80,000 pounds of gross weight. 
States which completed their Inter- 
state System early, such as Nebraska, 
have a higher proportion of their mile- 
age designed to earlier Federal stand- 
ards and will be doubly penalized for 
their efforts if age of the system is no 
longer recognized. 

I believe the committee has made 
the right choice in opting for just a 1- 
year authorization. However, changes 
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in funding formulas should not be 
made in an interim bill like H.R. 3210. 
It is my hope that Congress will take 
another look at this formula change 
after adequate studies are completed. 
States like Nebraska should not be pe- 
nalized for the long-term commitment 
they have made to our Nation’s high- 
way system and early completion of 
their share of that system. 
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Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois (Mrs. MARTIN). 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to extend my compliments 
to the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, who 
have produced a bill under difficult 
constraints and pressures, budgetary 
and otherwise. 

I would not suggest that this bill is 
not good for my district, because 
indeed it is, but, more importantly, it 
is good for the future of highways in 
America. The increase in cost in both 
building and maintenance makes the 
thought of facing increases in taxes 
one that must be considered. 

This committee has worked hard to 
produce a 1-year bill that will continue 
the demands Congress has placed on 
the Nation for better, safer transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to me 
as a Member of Congress but, more 
importantly, I think, to all citizens of 
this Nation that the commitment to 
good highways and to good transporta- 
tion systems be maintained. My com- 
pliments go to the committee for help- 
ing to do so with this bill. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. GREGG). 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask the committee and to associate 
myself with other Members who have 
asked the committee to reconsider the 
installation of the minimum level pay- 
ments for interstate construction for 
certain low apportioned States, of 
which New Hampshire is one. 

This money is, of course, essential 
for our construction projects. We have 
a fairly large State relative to our pop- 
ulation. We have a lot of roads to work 
on, and, therefore, it becomes impor- 
tant that we receive a reasonable 
amount of the apportionment to main- 
tain those roads. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to express a concern for 
the very unique and special aspects of 
the Glenwood Canyon Highway that 
has a potential significant impact by 
the changes involved in this bill. 

If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SHUSTER) would be willing to 
answer, I would like to make an in- 
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quiry of him with regard to that high- 
way. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding the situation there 
is unique, and I think when we go to 
conference with the Senate, we may 
be able to try to find a way to accom- 
modate both of the Members involved 
in this subject on both sides of the 
aisle. If it cannot be accomplished in 
conference, it is a matter we surely 
should consider for the major legisla- 
tion next year. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Brown) that we 
are aware of the unique character of 
the Glenwood Canyon project and of 
the environmental amenities that 
would not be available for interstate 
construction funding under the com- 
mittee bill. I hope we will be able to 
work something out in conference, be- 
cause we do recognize the unique char- 
acter of this project. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ANDERSON) for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CLAUSEN) for that kindness, and I have 
a question that I want to direct to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HOWARD). 

I will ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. HOWARD), am I correct in 
my understanding that in reauthoriz- 
ing the priority primary program, it 
was the committee’s intent to fund 
only those projects previously author- 
ized by the committee which included 
the Kolb Road-Valencia Road project 
in my district, Grant Road at Sahuaro 
Avenue east to Wilmot Road, through 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base to 
Interstate 10, and Valencia Road west 
from Kolb to Country Club Road? Is 
this correct? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UDALL), yes, we 
have discussed this, and as the gentle- 
man knows, I am familiar with the 
Kolb Road project. I have been out 
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there and seen it, and I say to the gen- 
tleman, yes, with the limited money 
we have, we feel that for roads like 
this that have already begun to be 
funded, they should have priority 
funding. We obviously are not in this 
difficult a position in projects such as 
this, and I say to the gentleman, yes, 
he is correct in his understanding of 
the intent of the committee. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HOWARD). 

Let me say that he is a leading 
figure on the East Side of Tucson, and 
we may have room for his statue out 
there once the project is completed. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that could not come from the 
trust fund. ‘ 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, will that statue 
be bipartisan? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. Mr. Chairman, if 

the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CLAUSEN) will take off a little weight, 
we can have his statue right there 
with JIM Howarp’s. 
è Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3210, the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1981, and specifi- 
cally, would like to congratulate the 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation for not transferring 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
highway program for fiscal year 1982 
to the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion as some had originally proposed. 

The ARC highway program has a 
long record of success. It was created 
as an entirely new approach to high- 
way building; an approach based on a 
concept of building highways to en- 
courage development in an isolated, 
economically depressed region. 

New, also, was the process through 
which the highway system would be 
planned and built. This is a partner- 
ship process through which 13 Gover- 
nors and an appointee of the Presi- 
dent meet together to make mutually 
acceptable decisions involving a multi- 
billion-dollar highway system cutting 
3,000 miles through rugged terrain. 

The developmental concept has 
worked: The income and job figures, 
factories along the highways and 
other evidence show that. 

The Federal-State process also 
works. Difficult problems among the 
States and between the States and the 
Federal Government have been amica- 
bly resolved again and again over the 
years as ARC made basic policy deci- 
sions on corridor locations, construc- 
tion priorities, allocations, design 
standards and center line locations. At 
the same time, the Federal Highway 
Administration has handled the me- 
chanical aspects of administering the 
program. 

The Commission has also provided a 
way for the State highway depart- 
ments to work with State and local de- 
velopment organizations so that high- 
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way construction can be coordinated 
with other public and private invest- 
ments. 

The ARC program has been tested 
over a period of 16 years with virtually 
no criticism. Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the White House and the Con- 
gress have supported the program. 

Today, I am glad to see they still 
support this program which is such a 
vital part of the successful develop- 
ment of Appalachia. 

I am also pleased to see that the 
East-End Bridge, which spans the 
Ohio River between Huntington, W. 
Va., and Ohio, is excluded from the 
spending limitation on highway con- 
struction programs as an emergency 
bridge project. The people of Hunting- 
ton, I am sure, will be eternally grate- 
ful for this emergency relief funding 
to complete this most important trans- 
portation link. 

In closing, I would like to offer my 
sincere congratulations to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation, 
JAMES Howarp, and to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation, GLENN ANDERSON, for 
handling this legislation in the most 
efficient manner possible.e 
@ Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill (H.R. 3210) and 
urge my colleagues to unanimously ap- 
prove its passage. 

I believe this bill adequately address- 
es the highway transportation needs 
of this Nation while accomplishing 
budgetary restraint. I highly commend 
the members of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee for their 
superb effort. While there are always 
areas for improvement, the economies 
achieved will permit our highway 
transportation system to be built with- 
out major disruptions in the scheduled 
completion, and will accelerate the 
maintenance of the existing network. 

This Congress has the duty to un- 
dertake the most far-reaching over- 
haul of the Federal aid highway pro- 
gram since the creation of the inter- 
state program in 1956. The highways 
of America are vitally important to 
the people and the movement of 
goods—the central transportation net- 
work upon which all other modes are 
dependent. Even with all the advances 
made in providing mass transporta- 
tion, reviving railroads and improving 
aviation, America’s highways are and 
will remain the backbone of the Na- 
tion’s transportation system. High- 
ways have made possible our life style 
as Americans, and provided us with 
freedom of movement to reach our 
jobs, our schools, our churches, and 
the places where we play. 

We all await the economic renais- 
sance of America. Our highway trans- 
portation system will be an essential 
ingredient to achieving this revival. 
Meeting the challenge before us will 
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take resources, imagination, coopera- 
tion, and initiative. 

The need now is for a comprehensive 
program that addresses the differing 
needs of our States effectively and 
with equity, and that can produce the 
kind of highway system needed by 
Americans as we face the next centu- 
ry. This legislation is the first stepping 
stone toward realizing this goal. 

Ahead, we face many challenges. 
Clearly, the biggest obstacle confront- 
ing us is the 40,253-mile Interstate 
Highway System. Construction ex- 
penses have gone up so much that it 
will cost nearly as much to complete 
construction of the final 5 percent of 
the system as it did to build the first 
95 percent—$65 billion. 

Maintaining the interstate will cost 
many times more. The highways were 
designed to go only 20 years without 
repairs, and few expected the beating 
they would take from heavy traffic. 
According to the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, the backlog of immediate 
repairs needed in the system grew 
from $2.3 billion in 1976 to $6.1 billion 
in 1980. Currently, over 10 percent of 
the existing Interstate System has ex- 
ceeded its design life and will require 
reconstruction, a need which increases 
each year. The FHWA further reports 
that to make the interstate highway 
surfaces adequate again and to keep 
abreast of the wear and tear will cost 
$16.8 billion in the next decade. 

Also haunting cities and States is 
the $41.1 billion pricetag to replace or 
rehabilitate the more than 200,000 de- 
ficient bridges in the Nation. Accord- 
ing to the General Accouting Office, 
98,000 bridges are structurally weak or 
unsound and must be closed, restricted 
to lighter vehicles, or immediately re- 
habilitated to prevent further deterio- 
ration and collapse. The other 102,000 
deficient bridges are functionally obso- 
lete because they are narrow, have in- 
adequate underclearances, have insuf- 
ficient load-carrying capacity, or are 
poorly alined with the roadway and 
can no longer safely service today’s 
traffic. 

The cost of this decay is not borne 
solely by Federal and State transpor- 
tation officials. The American Auto- 
mobile Association figures that it now 
costs 24.8 cents per mile to own and 
operate a medium-sized car. In future 
years, damage inflicted by deteriorat- 
ing streets and highways could rival 
high-gasoline prices as a cause of spi- 
raling car-ownership costs. 

As matters stand, the situation can 
only get worse, because roads will get 
a bigger beating than ever. Despite 
rising fuel prices, the National Trans- 
portation Policy Commission predicts 
a 69-percent rise in auto travel and a 
142-percent increase in truck travel by 
the year 2000. 

Adequate levels of investment and 
revenues designed to meet our essen- 
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tial highway needs is imperative to 
sustain America’s economic strength. 
While I applaud the efforts of the ad- 
ministration to trim Federal outlays 
and balance the budget, we must strive 
for a careful balance between the need 
to curb Federal spending and the need 
to insure that our present highway 
transportation network will be pre- 
served. While it is possible and, per- 
haps, desirable to defer some of these 
expenditures a while, in so doing it 
should be understood that the cost to 
recover in future years will be signifi- 
cantly greater.@ 

è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise today in support of H.R. 3210, 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1981. 
I commend my colleagues on the 
Public Works and Transportation 
Committee, particularly the chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, for their 
dedicated work on this bill. 

I believe that this piece of legislation 
is timely and proceeds in the direction 
that we have to take now regarding 
our Nation’s highways. This country 
has possibly the finest system of roads 
in the world, from our country roads 
to our interstates. The bill we have 
before us today, while not a compre- 
hensive statutory review or multiyear 
bill, takes a new direction in redefin- 
ing the proper role for the Federal 
Government vis-a-vis the Interstate 
System; that of protecting our invest- 
ment in this network of highways. 

Our Interstate System is now 96 per- 
cent complete. The remaining 4 per- 
cent, although probably more expen- 
sive and difficult to construct than the 
preceding 96 percent, will be finished 
by 1990 under the provisions of this 
bill. However, some of the oldest sec- 
tions of the Interstate System are ap- 
proaching the end of their designed 
lifespan of 20 years. We have invested 
billions of dollars in interstate con- 
struction. Much of the system is dete- 
riorating from good to fair—and it is a 
fast slide from fair to poor. We cannot 
let this happen. This bill, by including 
reconstruction under eligible activities 
funded by the Federal Government, 
will permit us to abate the serious de- 
terioration of parts of the system. 

I also believe that the redefinition of 
eligible types of construction realisti- 
cally assures the completion of the 
Interstate System. While we all feel 
that such items as noise abatement 
design, landscaping, scenic overlooks, 
and way stations are esthetically im- 
portant, the actual completion of the 
system is far more so. By reducing the 
cost of the system by some $16 billion 
and constructing to “minimum level of 
acceptable design” we can look for- 
ward to having a finished system by 
1990. 

Finally, I am quite concerned about 
the condition of our Nation’s bridges. I 
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understand that a comprehensive 
bridge repair and reconstruction pro- 
gram is a priority of the administra- 
tion, and I would like to say that I am 
completely in support of such a priori- 
ty. I am pleased that we could include 
in H.R. 3210 language which directs 
the Federal Highway Administration's 
attention to this matter. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
vital piece of legislation.e 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3210, the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1981. 

The legislation before us today is im- 
portant since it continues the Federal 
Highway Administration’s programs 
which allocate funds to States, and to 
Puerto Rico, for continuing highway 
construction and maintenance pro- 


grams. 

Given the administration’s emphasis 
on cutting back some of the equally 
important mass transit and UMTA 
programs, the highway bill before us 
today becomes more important since 
the upgrading of the Nation's highway 
systems, and those in Puerto Rico, will 
become increasingly used by our citi- 
zens as a traffic resource. 

The authorization levels of $1.55 bil- 
lion for the Nation’s primary system 
will allow completion of priority 
routes, and the additional funds of 
$800 million interstate resurfacing, 
restoration, and rehabilitation is an im- 
portant ingredient in the upgrading of 
our highway system. 

Mr. Speaker, the Surface Transpor- 
tation Act of 1978, the last major 
transportation legislation passed 
which affected the highway construc- 
tion and mass transit needs of our 
country, contained a provision which 
called for a study of the special needs 
of both Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Neither of these political jurisdic- 
tions participate in the National Inter- 
state System. 

The study was completed and I have 
previously submitted it, along with a 
description of the transportation 
needs of Puerto Rico, in the House 
Surface Transportation Committee’s 
recent hearings on future transit 
needs of this country. 

I wish to commend Congressman 
GLENN ANDERSON and the subcommit- 
tee of the Public Works and Transpor- 
tation Committee for their foresight 
and considerable diligence in conduct- 
ing this important series of hearings. 

It is my hope that the legislation 
before us today will be speedily imple- 
mented by the administration if it be- 
comes public law. I am aware that the 
Senate is shaping a different legisla- 
tive version of highway legislation, one 
based on the administration’s pro- 
posed revamping of the present high- 
way aid formula. 

This is being proposed since the 
highway needs were judged to be so 
great by the study I mentioned before 
that recommends additional funding 
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since Puerto Rico is not in the Inter- 
state System. 

I hope these points will be kept in 
mind as future legislation is shaped by 
the House Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

In the interim, however, this sub- 
committee should be commended for 
bringing this bill to the floor, and for 
continuing our vital highway assist- 
ance programs.@ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation now print- 
ed in the reported bill as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute be considered as read, print- 
ed in the Recor», and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute reads as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 104(a)(1) of the Surface Transporta- 
tion Assistance Act of 1978 is amended by 
striking out “and $1,500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and $1,550,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982.”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 104(c) of 
the Surface Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1978 is amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and September 30, 
1981, and $175,000,000 of the sums author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982,". The second and third sentences of 
such section 104(c) are each amended by 
striking out ‘$125,000,000" each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place ‘“‘unapportioned amount”. 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 105 of 
the Surface Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1978 is amended by striking out “per 
fiscal year for each of the fiscal years 
ending September 30, 1982 and September 
30, 1983.” and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
and not to exceed $800,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 202(6) of the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1978 is 
amended by striking out ‘$900,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982.”. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall apportion for the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984, 
the sums authorized to be apportioned for 
such period by section 108(b) of the Feder- 
al-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amended, for 
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expenditures on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, using the 
apportionment factors contained in revised 
table 5 of the committee report numbered 
—— of the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation of the House of Representa- 
tives, entitled “Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1981.". 

Sec. 5. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total of all obligations for 
Federal-aid highways and highway safety 
construction programs for fiscal year 1982 
shall not exceed $8,200,000,000. This limita- 
tion shall not apply to obligations for emer- 
gency relief under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code, or projects covered 
under section 147 of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1978, or any ongo- 
ing emergency project for replacement or 
rehabilitation of a bridge the Federal share 
of the costs of which is obligated at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary under section 144 
of such title 23. No obligation constraints 
shall be placed upon any ongoing emergen- 
cy project carried out under section 125 of 
title 23, United States Code, or section 147 
of the Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1978 or upon any ongoing emergency 
project for replacement or rehabilitation of 
a bridge the Federal share of the costs of 
which is obligated at the discretion of the 
Secretary under section 144 of such title 23. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall distribute the limita- 
tion imposed by subsection (a) by allocation 
in the ratio which sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated for Federal-aid highways and 
highway safety construction which are ap- 
portioned or allocated to each State for 
fiscal year 1982 bears to the total of the 
sums authorized to be appropriated for Fed- 
eral-aid highways and highway safety con- 
struction which are apportioned or allocat- 
ed to all the States for such fiscal year. 

(c) During the period October 1 through 
December 31, 1981, no State shall obligate 
more than 35 per centum of the amount dis- 
tributed to such State under subsection (b), 
and the total of all State obligations during 
such period shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the total amount distributed to all States 
under such subsection. 

(d) Notwithstanding subsections (b) and 
(c), the Secretary shall— 

(1) provide all States with authority suffi- 
cient to prevent lapses of sums authorized 
to be appropriated for Federal-aid highways 
and highway safety construction which 
have been apportioned or allocated to a 
State, except in those instances in which a 
State indicates its intention to lapse sums 
apportioned under section 104(b)(5)(A) of 
title 23, United States Code; 

(2) after August 1, 1982, revise a distribu- 
tion of the funds made available under sub- 
section (b) if a State will not obligate the 
amount distributed during fiscal year 1982 
and redistribute sufficient amounts to those 
States able to obligate amounts in addition 
to those previously distributed during fiscal 
year 1982; and 

(3) not distribute amounts authorized for 
administrative expenses and forest high- 
ways. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, the total of all obligations for 
highway safety programs and school bus 
driver training under sections 402 and 406 of 
title 23, United States Code, for the fiscal 
year 1982 shall not exceed $110,000,000. 

Sec. 7. (a) Subsection (b) of section 108 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “the 
additional sum of $3,200,000,000 for the 
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fiscal year ending September 30, 1983,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “the 
additional sum of $3,100,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983,”’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 108 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Effective October 1, 
1981, the obligation of funds authorized by 
this subsection, except for advance con- 
struction interstate projects approved 
before October 1, 1981, shall be limited to 
the construction necessary to provide a min- 
imum level of acceptable service on the 
Interstate System which shall consist of (1) 
full access control; (2) a pavement design to 
accommodate the types and volumes of traf- 
fic anticipated for the twenty-year period 
from date of authorization of the initial 
basic construction contract; (3) a design of 
four lanes (exclusive of high occupancy ve- 
hicle lanes) in rural areas and all urban and 
urbanized areas under four hundred thou- 
sand population, up to six lanes (exclusive 
of high occupancy vehicle lanes) in urban- 
ized areas of four hundred thousand to one 
million population, and up to eight lanes 
(exclusive of high occupancy vehicle lanes) 
in urbanized areas of one million or more 
population as shown in the 1980 Federal 
census; and (4) those high occupancy vehi- 
cle lanes (including approaches and all di- 
rectly related facilities) included in the 
interstate cost estimate for fiscal year 1981. 
The obligation of funds authorized by this 
subsection shall be further limited to the 
actual costs of only those design concepts, 
locations, geometrics, and other construc- 
tion features included in the 1981 interstate 
cost estimate. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, construction necessary to provide a 
minimum level of acceptable service on the 
Interstate System shall include, but not be 
limited to, any construction on the Inter- 
state System which is required under a 
court order issued before January 1, 1981.”. 

(c) Section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this subparagraph, the Secretary in making 
the revised estimate of the cost of complet- 
ing the then designated Interstate System 
for the purpose of transmitting it to the 
Senate and House of Representatives within 
ten days subsequent to January 2, 1983, or 
thereafter, shall include only those costs eli- 
gible for funds authorized by subsection (b) 
of section 108 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, as amended, including the 
amendments made by section 7 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1981.”. 

(d) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study of the effects of limiting Interstate 
System construction (1) to a design of four 
lanes in rural areas and all urban and ur- 
banized areas under four hundred thousand 
population, not more than six lanes in ur- 
banized areas of four hundred thousand or 
more population as shown in the 1980 Fed- 
eral census, and (2) by eliminating high oc- 
cupancy vehicle lanes (including approaches 
and directly related facilities). The Secre- 
tary shall report to Congress not later than 
November 15, 1981, the results of such in- 
vestigations and study together with recom- 
mendations for necessary legislation. 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 104(bX5XB) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) For resurfacing, restoring, rehabili- 
tating, and reconstructing the Interstate 
System: 
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“Fifty per centum in the ratio that lane 
miles on the interstate routes designated 
under section 103 of this title (other than 
those on toll roads) in each State bears to 
the total of all such lane miles in all States; 
and 50 per centum in the ratio that vehicle 
miles traveled on lanes on the interstate 
routes designated under section 103 of this 
title (other than those on toll roads) in each 
State bears to the total of all such vehicle 
miles in all States. Notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding sentence, no State excluding any 
State that has no interstate lane miles shall 
receive less than one-half of 1 per centum of 
the total apportionment made by this sub- 
paragraph for any fiscal year.’’. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
are effective October 1, 1981. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 119(a) of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “and rehabilitating” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “rehabili- 
tating, and reconstructing” and by striking 
out the words “those lanes in use for more 
than five years on the Interstate System 
(other than those on toll roads not subject 
to a Secretarial agreement provided for in 
section 105 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1978)."’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “routes of the Interstate System des- 
ignated under section 103 of title 23, United 
States Code, which are not tcll roads.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section are effective October 1, 
1981. 

Sec. 10. Subsection (a) of section 119 of 
title 23, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Effective October 1, 1981, the Federal 
share for projects financed by funds appor- 
tioned under section 104(b)(5)(B) of title 23, 
United States Code, for resurfacing, restor- 
ing, rehabilitating, and reconstructing 
routes of the Interstate System designated 
under section 103 of this title and which are 
not toll roads shall be that set forth in sec- 
tion 120(c) of this title.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 104(b)(1) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1978 is amended in the 
first sentence by striking out “1982, and 
1983,” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
1982,” and in the third sentence by striking 
out “September 30, 1982, and September 30, 
1983.” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
September 30, 1982.”. 

Sec. 12. In any case in which the city of 
Santa Rosa, California, has incurred costs 
on behalf of the State of California for the 
acquisition, between the date of enactment 
of Public Law 94-154 and the date of enact- 
ment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1976 (Public Law 94-280), of land which was 
utilized in a Federal-aid urban system proj- 
ect at an intersection with a segment of the 
Federal-aid primary system, the Secretary 
of Transportation is authorized, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, to reim- 
burse the State of California from funds ap- 
portioned to the State of California under 
section 104(b)(6) of title 23, United States 
Code, 75 per centum of such costs. 

Sec. 13. Whenever any law of the United 
States, enacted after January 1, 1970, and 
before the date of enactment of this Act, au- 
thorizing payment, in financing the reloca- 
tion of an existing road, for the cost of con- 
struction of a two-lane bridge with a sub- 
structure and deck truss capable of support- 
ing a four-lane bridge, payment for the cost 
of completing the construction of such 
bridge as a four-lane bridge is authorized 
upon the completion of such substructure 
and deck truss. 
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Sec. 14. Section 115(b)(2) of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “1978” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1982”. 

Sec. 15. Section 154(a) of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after the first sentence the following 
new sentence: “The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall not approve any project under 
section 106 in any State whose laws do not 
constitute a substantial deterrent to viola- 
tions of the maximum speed limit on public 
highways within its jurisdiction.”. 

Sec. 16. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1981”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a technical amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: 
Page 3, strike out line 14 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 19 on page 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 5. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total of all obligations for 
Federal-aid highways and highway safety 
construction programs for fiscal year 1982 
shall not exceed $8,200,000,000. This limita- 
tion shall not apply to obligations for emer- 
gency relief under section 125 of title 23, 
United States Code, or projects covered 
under section 147 of the Surface Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1978. No obligation 
constraints shall be placed upon any ongo- 
ing emergency project carried out under sec- 
tion 125 of title 23, United States Code, or 
section 147 of the Surface Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1978, 

(b) For fiscal year 1982, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall distribute the limita- 
tion imposed by subsection (a) by allocation 
in the ratio which sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated for Federal-aid highways and 
highway safety construction which are ap- 
portioned to each State for fiscal year 1982 
bears to the total of the sums authorized to 
be appropriated for Federal-aid highways 
and highway safety construction which are 
apportioned to all the States for such fiscal 
year. 

(c) During the period October 1 through 
December 31, 1981, no State shall obligate 
more than 35 per centum of the amount dis- 
tributed to such State under subsection (b), 
and the total of all State obligations during 
such period shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the total amount distributed to all States 
under such subsection. 

(d) Notwithstanding subsections (b) and 
(c), the Secretary shall— 

(1) provide all States with authority suffi- 
cient to prevent lapses of sums authorized 
to be appropriated for Federal-aid highways 
and highway safety construction which 
have been apportioned to a State, except in 
those instances in which a State indicates 
its intention to lapse sums apportioned 
under section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 23, United 
States Code; 

(2) after August 1, 1982, revise a distribu- 
tion of the funds made available under sub- 
section (b) if a State will not.obligate the 
amount distributed during fiscal year 1982 
and redistribute sufficient amounts to those 
States able to obligate amounts in addition 
to those previously distributed during fiscal 
year 1982; and 

(3) not distribute amounts authorized for 
administrative expenses and forest high- 
ways. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the total of all obligations for 
highway safety programs carried out by the 
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National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration under section 402 of title 23, United 
States Code, shall not exceed $100,000,000, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, and the total of all obligations for 
highway safety programs carried out by the 
Federal Highway Administration under sec- 
tion 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
shall not exceed $10,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982. 

Mr. ANDERSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
technical amendment conforms H.R. 
3210 to the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act and the House-passed DOT appro- 
priations bill. 

The first provision would distribute 
fiscal year 1982 obligational authority 
for the Federal-aid highway program 
on the basis of legislative formulas 
only, rather than on the basis of legis- 
lative formulas and discretionary and 
other nonformula fund allocations as 
presently contained in H.R. 3210. This 
amendment adds no new budget au- 
thority but merely provides a means 
of distributing the $8.2 billion ceiling 
for the Federal-aid highway program. 

The second provision would impose a 
$100 million ceiling for fiscal year 1982 
for highway safety programs adminis- 
tered by the National Highway Trans- 
portation Safety Administration and a 
$10 million ceiling for highway safety 
programs administered by the Federal 
Highway Administration, rather than 
a $110 million ceiling on highway 
safety programs and school bus driver 
training programs under sections 402 
and 406 of title 23, United States Code, 
as presently contained in H.R. 3210. 

These two provisions are consistent 
with the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
and the House-passed DOT appropria- 
tions bill and I urge their adoption. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the conforming amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

The amendment does exactly as de- 
scribed by our distinguished chairman. 
It conforms both to the Reconciliation 
Act and the DOT appropriations bill. 
We support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOWARD 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp: Page 
7, line 3, before the period insert the follow- 
ing: “, except in any case where the Secre- 
tary of Transportation determines that a 


provision of Federal law requires a different 
design, location, geometric, or other con- 
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struction feature of a type authorized by 
this subsection”. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most significant provisions in 
the bill is an amendment by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SHusTER) which reduces the re- 
maining cost to complete the Inter- 
state Highway System from $53 billion 
to $37 billion by limiting the obliga- 
tion of funds to construction necessary 
to provide for a minimum level of traf- 
fic service on the Interstate System. 
His amendment accomplishes this by 
generally excluding from the inter- 
state fund eligibility items such as 
weigh stations, noise barriers, land- 
scaping, pedestrian and bikeway facili- 
ties, and additional lanes over the 
maximum allowed by the bill. 

Furthermore, the amendment limits 
the obligation of funds to the actual 
cost of only those design concepts, lo- 
cations, geometrics, and construction 
features included in the 1981 inter- 
state cost estimate. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment seeks to modify this latter 
restriction which has significant po- 
tential to adversely affecting inter- 
state projects throughout the country. 

Let me cite an example. Suppose we 
have a route which a court rules must 
be realined to avoid traversing park- 
land, and the cost of the realined 
route is significantly greater than the 
originally designed route. Where will 
the additional funding come from to 
build the realined route? The Shuster 
amendment prohibits the use of inter- 
state construction funds, and inter- 
state 4R funds may not be adequate to 
make up the difference. The project 
could die as a result. This provision 
might also operate in an environmen- 
tally destructive way in that the fund- 
ing limitations may result in projects 
being advanced which may appear to 
be low cost but which may have very 
high environmental costs. 

By adopting this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, we will insure that deci- 
sions are based upon the requirements 
of Federal law rather than by any ar- 
bitrary financial restriction. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the author of the 
overall amendment in question, I re- 
viewed this language. I think it helps 
the amendment which I offered and 
which was adopted in committee. 

This is simply a conforming type 
amendment which provides that if a 
provision of the Federal law requires a 
different design, then we simply ac- 
knowledge that that can occur. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have no prob- 
lem with this amendment at all. I 
think it improves the language before 
us, and I support it. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
in the comments made by the commit- 
tee chairman and by the ranking mi- 
nority member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

This amendment improves the lan- 
guage by allowing for a design change 
potential. It allows more flexibility, 
and, of course, it will be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise mostly for the 
purpose of directing some questions. 
But prefacing the interrogation I 
would state that I compliment the 
chairmen of the committee and the 
subcommittee on both sides for coming 
up with a bill, even though I know the 
constraints they confront with the ad- 
ministration asking for cutbacks and 
all. But I must go on the record as 
protesting the situation because, as in 
the case of other areas of great social 
need, housing, community health, 
drainage, sewage, and so forth, what it 
means is that the Congress has given 
its imprimatur to a do-nothing adminis- 
tration which is in dereliction of the 
fundamental responsibility we have— 
to address ourselves to the needs of the 
country. 

Here we are constraining and saying 
that a highway plan visualized several 
years ago is going to be petrified and 
that the completion of the Interstate 
System, such as was determined as 
needed a few years ago, is what is defi- 
nitely and permanently decided upon 
at a time when we have turned over 
our highways and roads to the big 
truckers that hog and menace just us 
individual drivers on the highways. 

We have highways that we say, even 
if we complete construction, are inad- 
equate. When we throw heavy tandem 
trucks, cement mixers, on the same 
roadbeds with Volkswagens, jerry-built 
compacts from other countries, bicy- 
cles, motorcycles, and we just remain 
unmoved, I think that rather than 
being challenged by constructing we 
ought to rise to the challenge of build- 
ing and fulfilling what is needed 
today—a really adequate highway 
system that will in a very serious way 
help eliminate the carnage on the 
highways. I do not see how in the 
world the carnage is every going to be 
reduced when we find ourselves on the 
same roadway with the Volkswagen, 
the motorcycle, and a little compact 
with a three-tandem monster on the 
road, the driver of which feels that he 
owns the road and is heedless of even 
the essential elements of courtesy. I 
speak out of personal experience on 
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the highways of several States, not 
only my own State of Texas. 

I need a question answered in re- 
spect to the language in the bill and 
its impact on the Texas system and ad- 
ministration. 

On page 3 of the report it states: 

With respect to the limitation on the 
number of lanes, the committee wishes to 
make it clear that the lane limitation ap- 
plies to each Interstate “route”. Thus, 
where two Interstate routes are on a 
common alignment, the total number of 
lanes which would be permitted would be 
the sum of the number of lanes permissible 
for each route. For example, in Atlanta the 
full number of lanes (including HOV lanes) 
in the 1981 Interstate Cost Estimate for I- 
75/1-85 would be eligible for Interstate con- 
struction funding under the proposed re- 
definition. 


What about Texas? We all know 
that Texas, despite the tabulation 
showing the distribution and alloca- 
tion of funds, is the biggest single 
State with probably the best and most 
refined interstate and intrastate 
system. Yet what about this language? 
What does this mean to Texas, a State 
like Texas? If the gentleman is in a po- 
sition to answer, I would appreciate it. 
If not, I would like to have the ques- 
tion addressed in the Record. But it 
seems to me as if that does have an 
immediate impact on Texas, but I 
could be wrong. If it does, I would like 
to be apprised of its net impact. 

Does this mean actually that in the 
redefinition, in effect, we are limiting 
the Texas lane construction? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. ANDER- 
SON). 

Mr. ANDERSON. The cost to com- 
plete the Interstate System in Texas 
would be increased by about $6 mil- 
lion. In other words, this provision ac- 
tually benefits the State of Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would appreciate 
that. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STARK 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STARK: Page 
11, after line 10, insert the following: 

Sec. 16. The State of California shall not 
restrict or require the restriction of the use 
of any lane on any Federal-aid highway in 
the unincorporated areas of Alameda 
County, California, to high occupancy vehi- 
cles, exclusive of approaches to toll roads or 
bridges. 

Page 11, line 11, strike out “Sec. 16.” and 
insert in lieu there of “Sec. 17.”. 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, for 
more than 3 years commuters in my 
district have wasted thousands of 
hours in traffic because on a 5-mile 
stretch of a six-lane Federal-aid high- 
way in my district, two lanes have 
been restricted to high-occupancy ve- 
hicles. 
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My amendment would require the 
State of California to remove these 
lane restrictions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
the principle of high-occupancy vehi- 
cles lanes. In many cases they may, 
indeed, promote ridesharing and that 
is a laudable goal. 

However, Mr. Chairman, they simply 
do not work on this particular stretch 
of highway. Instead these lane restric- 
tions—we call them diamond lanes— 
have promoted conjestion, impeded 
the flow of traffic, and probably re- 
sulted in the waste of tens of thou- 
sands of gallons of gasoline by com- 
muters stuck in traffic. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act clear- 
ly states that it is in the national in- 
terest to reduce congestion and facili- 
tate the flow of traffic. The diamond 
lanes on this highway in Alameda 
County—which incidentally were built 
with 90 percent Federal financing— 
work against this national interest. 

I would also like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the results of 
a referendum conducted last year in 
the affected communities. Eighty- 
three percent of the people opposed 
the diamond lanes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
necessary because of an agreement be- 
tween the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, the State of California, and 
the Sierra Club. This agreement was 
signed in 1975 to forestall a lawsuit by 
the Sierra Club which would have 
sought to enjoin a much-needed ex- 
pansion of the highway. 

I do not often disagree with my 
friends in the Sierra Club. But here 
they were wrong—dead wrong. Not 
only is this agreement immensely un- 
popular with the people who live in 
the area, it has not achieved its pur- 
pose of slowing growth and protecting 
the environment. It has simply result- 
ed in frustrated commuters and more 
pollution as the result of cars stuck in 
traffic. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
reluctantly in opposition to this 
amendment. I would emphasize that 
there may well be merit in the propos- 
al that is before us. However, in ac- 
cordance with the bipartisan agree- 
ment which we came to the floor with 
today, which was that this small bill 
was not the place for amendments or 
changes but, rather, matters such as 
this should, indeed, be considered next 
year when we consider our overall sur- 
face transportation legislation, I would 
say that that is the place for us to con- 
sider this matter. 

I would say further to my friend 
from California (Mr. STARK) that I be- 
lieve the committee should have the 
benefit of the views of the State of 
California if, indeed, we are consider- 
ing saying that the State of California 
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shall not restrict or require, as this 
language says. 

So I would strongly be in favor of 
giving consideration to the gentle- 
man’s amendment as a part of our 
overall surface transportation legisla- 
tion next year but, based on the agree- 
ment to which I alluded between the 
majority and the minority that we 
would oppose amendments such as 
this today, I must reluctantly oppose 
my friend. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. STARK. Obviously, if I must go 
down to ignominous defeat, I would 
like to blame it on the gentleman 
across the aisle. He is much too clever 
for that, so I am going to have to go 
home and blame it on the bureaucra- 


cy. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. CLAUSEN. The gentleman ap- 
proached me last year and again this 
year about this matter. I had support- 
ed that particular amendment in last 
year’s bill. I would continue to support 
the effort, but I think where there has 
been a policy set by the committee not 
to open up this minor bill for other 
amendments, I think we should stick 
with the committee position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just blamed 
the bureaucracy for problems, and I 
would like to raise a question with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee in connection with that item. 

There is a life-threatening situation 
in my district at the interchange of 
Highways 92 and 101 which has cre- 
ated a major, longstanding, serious 
problem for our community. I under- 
stand that before the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, funds are supposed to 
be allocated for the purpose of com- 
pleting the interchange. But since we 
have been victimized by bureaucratic 
snafoos and inaction in previous years, 
I would like an assurance from my 
good friend, the distinguished chair- 
man, that this will not happen; and 
should it happen, funds would be 
made available for the 92/101 inter- 
change in this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LANTOS. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for raising this matter. 
I understand that the bridge men- 


tioned by my good friend and col- 
league has already been designated as 
a discretionary bridge project and I 
would hope that by exercising some 
discipline and refraining from desig- 
nating new projects at this time, we 
can begin to finish work on such fine 
projects as the 92-101 project in San 
Mateo. 

Mr. LANTOS. I thank the chairman 
for his answer and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Fow.er, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 3210) to amend the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance Act of 
1978, to establish obligation limita- 
tions for fiscal year 1982, and for relat- 
ed purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 224, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopt- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 377, nays 
25, not voting 31, as follows: 

[Roll No. 224] 

YEAS—377 
Anderson 
Andrews 


Annunzio 
Anthony 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
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Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 


Collins (IL) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (GA) 
Evans (IN) 


Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
LeBoutillier 


Livingston 
Loeffler 
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Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 


Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O’Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Pashayan 


Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Roybal 

Rudd 
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Sabo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 


Bereuter 
Broyhill 
Collins (TX) 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daub 

Evans (DE) 
Hansen (ID) 
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St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 


NAYS—25 


Hansen (UT) 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Johnston 


Waxman 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 

White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Sensenbrenner 
Skeen 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Solomon 
Weaver 

1 Williams (MT) 
Roberts (SD) 
Russo 


NOT VOTING—31 
Badham Evans (1A) Moffett 
Boland Fary Parris 
Bolling Fish Patman 
Brown (OH) Ford (MI) Pursell 
Cheney Gilman Rodino 
Conte Gonzalez Santini 
Coughlin Hagedorn Savage 
Danielson Harkin Stump 
Derwinski Holland Whitten 
Dixon McClory 
Early McCloskey 
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. Ford of Michigan with Mr. Derwinski. 
. Moffett with Mr. Gilman. 
. Fary with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Boland with Mr. McClory. 
. Dixon with Mr. Hagedorn. 
. Rodino with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
. Whitten with Mr. Conte. 
. Early with Mr. Badham. 
. Danielson with Mr. Coughlin. 
. Gonzalez with Mr. Parris. 
. Harkin with Mr. Fish. 
. Patman with Mr. Pursell. 
. Santini with Mr. Evans of Iowa. 
. Holland with Mr. Cheney. 
. Stump with Mr. Savage. 
Mr. DANNEMEYER changed 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 
So the bill was passed. 
The result of the vote was 
nounced as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


an- 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, H.R. 3210. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 


There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS SPONSOR OF H.R. 4531 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my name removed as a sponsor of the 
bill, H.R. 4531. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of receiving 
the schedule for the rest of this week 
and next week. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I would be happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader 
for the purpose of learning what the 
schedule is for the rest of this week 
and next week. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Adoption of the bill just passed con- 
cludes the business scheduled for 
today. 

There will be a session tomorrow, 
but it will be a pro forma session. Our 
purpose in meeting tomorrow is to re- 
ceive from the other body the continu- 
ing resolution on appropriations. 

Mr. LOTT. If I may ask the gentle- 
man a question, What is the intent for 
the rest of the day? Is the House going 
to remain in session to see if there 
would be any way possible to receive 
the continuing resolution, or is it an- 
ticipated at this point that we would 
adjourn until tomorrow for the pro 
forma session? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is my expectation 
that we would adjourn as soon as we 
have concluded whatever normal busi- 
ness might flow following the legisla- 
tive business today, and in a moment, 
I shall ask unanimous consent that 
the Speaker may call a recess at any 
time tomorrow in order to await action 
in the other body on the continuing 
resolution. It may be that we would 
possibly want to appoint conferees at 
some time tomorrow. It is at least con- 
ceivable that those conferees might be 
meeting over the weekend. 

As the gentleman is so well aware, 
we must act ultimately upon that con- 
tinuing resolution in its conference 
committee form by no later than 
Wednesday because the new fiscal 
year begins on next Thursday, and if 
we have not concluded action on the 
continuing resolution, the Govern- 
ment would be in serious straits. So 
that is our hope. 

We hope that Monday we may have 
the opportunity to vote on that con- 
tinuing resolution in its final form. 

That is the only business that we 
have scheduled for Monday except for 
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adopting the rule on the Voting 
Rights Act extension. It is an open 
rule, with 2 hours of general debate, 
but we do not expect to get into gener- 
al debate on Monday, only to adopt 
the rule. 

On Tuesday, there are five suspen- 
sions scheduled. They are: 

H.R. 4048, Kansas-Missouri bounda- 
ry agreement; 

H.R. 2896, North Carolina-South 
Carolina seaward boundary agree- 
ments; 

S. 1475, Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act amendments; 

H.R. 3495, Toxic Substances Control 
Act; and 

S. 304, conference report on the 
Tourism Act. 

Any votes requested upon them will 
be postponed until Thursday so that 
the members of the Jewish faith may 
confidently understand that there will 
be no votes on Tuesday during the 
Jewish religious holiday, and we would 
hope that there would be no votes on 
Wednesday. 

The only reservation I would hold 
out on the possibility of a vote on 
Wednesday would be the conceivable 
situation in which we would not re- 
ceive from the conference committee 
the continuing appropriations bill in 
time for floor action on Monday. And 
in that case, we would have to take 
action upon it on Wednesday. 

If that has cleared by Monday, as we 
hope that it will, then there will be no 
votes on either Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. 

On Wednesday, we will consider the 
bill H.R. 3112, voting rights, general 
debate only. 

On Thursday, we will take votes on 
whatever suspensions there may be on 
which Members would demand record- 
ed votes. 

Then we would hope to begin and 
conclude the Labor, Health and 
Human Services appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1982. We believe we can 
finish that on Thursday. 

The remaining order of business for 
Thursday and Friday—and we antici- 
pate a session on Friday, a week from 
tomorrow—would include the Voting 
Rights Act extension; the Agriculture 
and Food Act of 1981, subject to the 
granting of a rule; and authorizations 
for nonperforming arts functions for 
the Kennedy Center. 

The House will adjourn by 3 p.m. on 
Friday next, with adjournment times 
for all other days to be announced 
from day to day. 

Conference reports, of course, can be 
brought up at any time and any fur- 
ther program would have to be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. LOTT. I would like to ask a 
couple of questions about the sched- 
ule, if I could. 

First, there has been a lot of uncer- 
tainty about next Monday, whether 
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we would be here, whether we would 
or would not have a vote. I realize that 
that depends totally almost on what 
and when the Senate acts. 

Can the gentleman give us an indica- 
tion, first of all, if we have any votes 
anticipated there would only be one 
vote on the continuing resolution on 
Monday? 

Is it possible that that vote would 
come not on Monday, but on Wednes- 
day? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, it is possible, It 
is possible that the conferees might 
not conclude their work in time for us 
to adopt the conference committee 
report on Monday, in which event, we 
would have to vote on Wednesday, 
since the new fiscal year begins on the 
following day, Thursday. 

Mr. LOTT. If it is on Wednesday, I 
take it it would come after sundown 
on that day; is that a fact or a consid- 
eration? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is consider- 
ation; but I am not in a position to 
give the gentleman a categorical 
answer at this time. We try to accom- 
modate our colleagues. 

Mr. LOTT. I understand that. The 
gentleman is saying at this point that 
the Members can expect the possibili- 
ty of a vote on the continuing resolu- 
tion on Monday. And that is the way 
the leadership wants to leave it at this 
point? 


Mr. WRIGHT. That is what we 


would like to have happen. If the con- 
ferees can conclude their deliberations 
in time that we may vote on it 


Monday, that is what we want to see 
happen. So we are leaving it open to 
that possibility. 

Now, we realize also that we have a 
problem on Monday because the reli- 
gious holiday begins at sundown on 
Monday. 

Mr. LOTT. I note here on the tenta- 
tive schedule that it does indicate that 
we might have a vote on adopting the 
rule on the Voting Rights Act also; is 
that correct? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, we hope to 
adopt the rule on the Voting Rights 
Act, and whether Members insist upon 
a rollcall vote is something I cannot 
prophesy. I do not know of any dispo- 
sition on this side of the aisle to 
demand a recorded vote on the adop- 
tion of that rule, since it is a simple 
open rule, with 2 hours of general 
debate. There is no closed rule in- 
volved, and for that reason it seems to 
me plausible that we might be able to 
adopt that rule by voice vote. 

I am not aware of any opposition to 
the rule. If there is opposition to the 
rule, then one might expect there 
would be a recorded vote demanded on 
the rule. We hope to adopt that rule 
on Monday. 

Mr. LOTT. One other question. I 
note here on the schedule that the 
gentleman is reading, the Labor-HHS 
appropriations bill with no indication 
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that it was subject to a rule being 
granted. 

Is it anticipated that there would be 
a need for a rule on that bill? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not aware of 
any rule. I do not think there is any 
rule required on that appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. LOTT. And the gentleman does 
anticipate at this time that the agri- 
culture bill would be brought up next 
Thursday or Friday, assuming we com- 
plete the Voting Rights Act; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; and assuming 
that a rule is granted previous to that 
time. 

The Rules Committee has not even 
reported a resolution on the Agricul- 
ture Act. 

The Voting Rights Act, of course, is 
a matter on which we will adopt the 
rule Monday. But if we were able to 
complete all of this then it is possible 
we might get to the Agriculture and 
Food Act if previously a rule had been 
recommended by the Rules Committee 
and were capable of being adopted on 
the floor. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to our distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Is there any possibility the agricul- 
ture bill would preempt the voting 
rights bill next week; or is that abso- 
lutely out of the question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, I would not 
rule anything out of the question at 
this stage. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman knows 
the act expires on October 1. There is 
always that problem, too, of milk price 
supports moving in what I consider to 
be the wrong direction, as a result of a 
lack of legislative authority. There 
may be a legislative vehicle also in the 
works before the end of the fiscal year 
here to bind us over in the event that 
we do not address that agriculture bill. 
And I think we ought to also throw 
that out as a possibility here. 
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I would hate to think that Members 
would think they were absolutely 
home free on Monday when in fact it 
would not appear that they would be 
and to protect themselves accordingly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, I appreciate the 
gentleman calling that to our atten- 
tion. The gentleman is absolutely 
right. The act does expire and we hope 
we will be able to get to it also. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I wonder if our 
distinguished majority leader could 
tell us if for some reason the Voting 
Rights Act was not brought up or it 
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was brought up and we completed 
action on it on Wednesday, is there a 
possibility that other legislation would 
be put on the schedule for Wednes- 
day? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; I do not think 
that is likely to happen at all, because 
we plan to take only general debate on 
Wednesday. There is not any way that 
we can get into anything else of a sub- 
stantive nature because we are assidu- 
ously putting off voting on any of the 
amendments to the Voting Rights Act 
in deference to our colleagues of the 
Jewish faith, so that there will not be 
any votes. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. There would be 
no votes on amendments to the Voting 
Rights Act on Wednesday? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is correct, gen- 
eral debate only. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague’s comments. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask just a couple more questions so 
the Members can get as clear an im- 
pression as possible on all this. 

I noted the gentleman said that we 
would probably recess subject to the 
discretion of the Chair tomorrow, real- 
izing that the conferees might meet 
over the weekend. 

What is the reason for that? What is 
the real purpose? Does that have any 
particular meaning to the Members 
that we would recess, rather than ad- 
journ until Monday? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am sorry. I must 
have left the wrong impression. I 
would hope to ask when I am free to 
do so unanimous consent that the 
Speaker may find it in order at any 
time tomorrow, on Friday, to declare a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The purpose of that would be to 
permit us to go out of session tempo- 
rarily awaiting the report of a confer- 
ence committee on the continuing ap- 
propriation, so that it is not necessary 
for Members to sit around in the 
Chamber and conduct make-work busi- 
ness awaiting the action of the confer- 
ees. 

It does not contemplate recessing at 
the conclusion of business Friday. It 
simply contemplates a recess during 
the conduct of business Friday and 
awaiting the report of the conferees. 

Mr. LOTT. One final question. I 
wonder if it is evident that there will 
not be a vote or we would not be able 
to take up the continuing resolution 
appropriations bill on Monday, if that 
being going over until Wednesday, 
may be also the rule on the Voting 
Rights Act might be in effect tied to it 
so that we would not just be stuck 
with the possiblity of having one vote 
on the rule on Monday. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, I think the gen- 
tleman could control that one way or 
another by whatever influence the 
gentleman may have over those who 
would or would not be inclined to ask 
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for a recorded vote on the rule for the 
Voting Rights Act extension. 

I have no way of contemplating 
whether Members will ask for a re- 
corded vote. I cannot imagine any 
reason why they would, since it is an 
open rule; but the gentleman knows as 
well as I do that the whims of the 
Members are unpredictable. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 
1981, TO MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
28, 1981 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on tomorrow, Friday, 
September 25, 1981, it stand adjourned 
until noon on Monday, September 28, 
1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS AT ANY 
TIME ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 
25, 1981, SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order for the Speaker to declare a 
recess at any time on Friday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1981, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY SCHWEIKER’S 
PRESS CONFERENCE ON 
AGENT ORANGE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, Secretary 
Schweiker, at a press conference yes- 
terday announced that new data had 
been discovered concerning aerial 
spraying of herbicides, including agent 
orange, on American forces in Viet- 
nam. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 
Schweiker paused for 


had Secretary 
a moment and 
contacted other departments of the 
Government, or even the Congress, he 
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would have discovered that this is not 
new data. This new data released by 
the Secretary was revealed to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs by the 
Department of the Air Force in an 
oversight hearing held on September 
16, 1980, when the gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. Tom DASCHLE), 
raised the question as to whether her- 
bicides had been dropped on troops 
due to aborted U.S. air missions. He 
was told by Air Force witnesses that 
this had occurred on a number of oc- 
casions. In many cases the planes did 
get to the sea before releasing the 
chemicals. 

We just passed legislation in this 
House tackling further the problem of 
the effects of agent orange on the 
American soldier. Now, if the Secre- 
tary will come up here and see what 
we are doing on agent orange and join 
and work with us, we would be a lot 
better off than making a sensational 
announcement that gives the impres- 
sion he really does not know what is 
going on. 

There follows a copy of the Secre- 
tary’s press release and a portion of 
the hearing record before our Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs on September 
16, 1980, on the new data announced 
by Secretary Schweiker at his press 
conference yesterday. 

PRESS RELEASE 

HHS Secretary Richard S. Schweiker 
today announced that the administration’s 
Agent Orange Working Group has received 
significant new data about emergency aerial 
dumpings of herbicides that could help sci- 
entists determine the possible long-term 
health effects of the defoliant on Vietnam 
veterans. 

As part of a continuing search of Vietnam 
war files, Department of Defense records 
personnel discovered that approximately 90 
chemical spraying missions had been abort- 
ed and their cargo dumped due to enemy 
fire or engine failure. Agent Orange appar- 
ently was involved in 41 such dumps, some 
directly over or near U.S. air bases and 
other military installations. 

Until now, approximately 1,200 pilots and 
support personnel who sprayed Agent 
Orange were the only group documented 
and identified to have been heavily exposed 
to the defoliant. 

Veterans groups fear it is causing a variety 
of illnesses among soldiers who were ex- 
posed to the chemical and birth defects in 
their offspring. 

On July 17, President Reagan elevated a 
government-wide Agent Orange Working 
Group to cabinet council level. HHS Deputy 
Under Secretary James Stockdale was 
named chairman by Secretary Schweiker. 

This new information is of particular in- 
terest to the working group’s scientific 
panel, because it may help in identifying ad- 
ditional exposed populations for potential 
health effect study. Information is now 
being developed by the Department of De- 
fense on exact locations, times, weather con- 
ditions, personnel present and the extent of 
possible exposure. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Chairman SATTERFIELD. The subcommittee 
will come to order. We will continue with 
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the testimony of the Air Force. We had 
begun questioning of our witnesses. The 
next gentleman to be introduced for ques- 
tions is Mr. Daschle. If you will proceed, Mr. 
Daschle. 

Mr. DAscHLE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
General, I would like to clarify again, if I 
could, when you first found out that agent 
orange contained the deadly contaminant 
dioxin. 

General Myers. My perception of that is 
that the Department of Defense became 
aware of that 1969 study which was shown 
on the chart and that use was suspended 
then in 1970. 

Mr. DASCHLE. So it was in 1969 that you 
became aware of it. Were you ever notified 
by the producers of agent orange that they 
had done any tests prior to 1970 with regard 
to the contaminant? In other words, at the 
time that you made the decision to use it, 
were you provided any material which 
showed that it might cause health hazards? 

General Myers. I would ask Major Young 
if he would respond. 

Major Youns. Not in regard to the dioxin. 
We conducted our own toxicological tests, 
animal tests with the early formulations 
used in Vietnam. We have a publication on 
purple, a 2,4-D/2,4,5-T formulation, which is 
a toxicological evaluation. There were a 
number of publications also put out during 
the Vietnam period on the toxicology of 2,4- 
D and 2,4,5-T. The issue of TCDD, however, 
did not come about until 1969. We saw no 
report prior to that. At least the records re- 
flect that of those that I have seen. 

Mr. DascHLE. Major Young, in going 
through your reports of the history of the 
use of this, did you have any records where 
the herbicide was dumped at a time when 
perhaps they were under attack or had to 
flee a given area? Was the 1,000 gallons ever 
dumped on a given area? 

Major Younc. Indeed, anytime that the 
crew found that it was necessary because of 
any number of circumstances, but usually 
the aircraft was in danger of crashing, they 
then would jettison the tank. Jettison the 
herbicide not the tank itself. They would 
have to file a report and those reports are 
available. They have been maintained. We 
have them on microfiche so we know how 
many times the herbicide was jettisoned due 
to complications in flying and we know ap- 
proximately where. Many times it took 
place outside of Da Nang and was actually 
dumped in the ocean. I think it occured on 
about 11 occasions. 

Mr. DascHLE. Do you know what the total 
number of jettisoned incidences was during 
this period of time? 

Major Younc. That can be provided. I be- 
lieve the figure is 21, but I am not absolute- 
ly certain. 

Mr. DAscHLE. Twenty-one cases were—— 

Major Youns. Yes. 

Mr. DascHLE. The 1,000 gallon tank or 
parts of it thereof were actually dumped. 

Major Youns. It took 20 seconds to jetti- 
son the entire load. 

Mr. DascuLe. Twenty seconds. 

Major Youns. Yes. 

Mr. Dascute. And so that jettison materi- 
al fell over an area the size of what? Could 
it be said that it falls pretty directly below 
the aircraft so most likely that would have 
fallen in a very concentrated form on a 
given area? 

Major Younc. Exactly. It would just be 
like pouring it out of a bucket. 

Mr. DascHLe. You poured it out of a 
bucket. 
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Major Youns. The hose was 6 inches in di- 
ameter. You can imagine how quickly it 
poured out? 

Chairman SATTERFIELD. Will the gentle- 
man yield at that point. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Yes. 

Chairman SATTERFIELD. May I ask a ques- 
tion? When that occurred, what altitude 
level would it normally be? 

Major Youns. Typically on the way to a 
mission and returning from a mission they 
would fly about 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Of 
course, it would depend on what kind of ter- 
rain they were going over. If they were over 
a very hostile area, they would fly at least 
3,000 feet in elevation, altitude above the 
ground. 


TIME TO LEGALIZE DMSO 


(Mr. AUCOIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Oregon Legislature petitioned 
Congress to allow Oregon to regulate 
the medical distribution of the drug 
DMSO under the terms of a new State 
law. 

As a long-time advocate of legalizing 
the pharmaceutical use of DMSO, I 
have given up waiting for the FDA to 
stand up to the pharmaceutical indus- 
try and release this wonder drug on its 
own. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
to allow Oregon to manufacture, pre- 
scribe, and dispense pharmaceutical 
grade DMSO without interference by 
the FDA. Identical legislation is being 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
PacKWoop. 

It has been almost 20 years since 
DMSO was first demonstrated to re- 
lieve chronic pain and a host of other 
ailments, including rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. Now is the time to put it to use. 
Let us not pretend DMSO is not al- 
ready being used widely and illicitly by 
the American public—because it is. 

The real danger is not the use—but 
the unregulated and self-administered 
use of DMSO widely available today in 
which customers have no guarantee of 
quality—no assurance against impuri- 
ties. The situation is a ticking bomb 
that could explode at any time on 
thousands of users if a bad batch of 
this drug finds its way into the 
market. 

I urge my colleagues to join the 
Oregon delegation in providing this 
unique opportunity for the State that 
gave birth to DMSO so that its value 
can be demonstrated for once and 
under carefully controlled conditions. 
By placing DMSO in safe medical 
channels, Oregon will establish a 
model system from which the country 
can learn and from which all Ameri- 
cans will benefit. 

An estimated 10,000 dealers now sell 
the compound as a solvent, at wildly 
inflated prices, without guarantee for 
its quality since under FDA regula- 
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tions, DMSO cannot lawfully be repre- 
sented or marketed for medical use, 
except for one specific disorder. 
Oregon’s DMSO memorial requests 
that the U.S. Congress allow Oregon 
to carry out its own policy regarding 
the use of DMSO for medical pur- 
poses. The entire Oregon congression- 
al delegation has urged the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration to ex- 
pedite the testing and approval of 
DMSO, with no satisfactory response. 
I am convinced that this special 
waiver for Oregon—the State in which 
the University of Oregon Health Sci- 
ences Center pioneered research stud- 
ies on DMSO and demonstrated its 
success—will assure safe use of the 
drug at a much lower cost to the pa- 
tient, and encourage medical research 
to continue. The bill follows: 
H.R. 4586 
A bill to permit, under certain circum- 
stances, the manufacture, sale, prescrib- 
ing, and dispensing of the drug dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) in the State of Oregon 
and the importation into such State of 
such drug or any ingredient or intermedi- 
ate thereof, including dimethyl] sulfide 
compound or mixture thereof 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding section 505 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
355), a person may manufacture, sell, pre- 
scribe, or dispense the drug dimethyl sulfox- 
ide (DMSO) in the State of Oregon, or may 
import into such State such drug or any in- 
gredient or intermediate thereof, including 
dimethyl sulfide compound or mixture 
thereof, if the manufacture, sale, prescrib- 
ing, or dispensing of such drug in such 
State, or the importation of such drug into 
such State, is conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of the laws of such State. 


THERE IS NO WORLD MARKET 
FOR SUGAR 


(Mr. TRAXLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TRAXLER. I must say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have serious doubts 
now about the worthiness and veracity 
of 1-minute speeches. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that I rise in strong 
support—— 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAXLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, do I un- 
derstand the gentleman evidently was 
referring to this gentleman? 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman pleading guilty to some- 
thing? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman made a comment. Was he 
referring to this gentleman? 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
just talking about 1-minute speeches. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TRAXLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr, Speaker, let me 
ask, was the gentleman referring to 
this gentleman? 

Mr. TRAXLER. I think the gentle- 
man misunderstands what I was refer- 
ring to. 

May we have regular order, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Regular order. 

Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
this will not take time from my 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
be allowed to use a full 1 minute. 

Mr. TRAXLER. I thank the Chair. 

Iam here to talk about sugar. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will soon be 
considering H.R. 3603, the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1981. One very im- 
portant component of this’ bill is the 
establishment of a sugar price support 
program, currently envisioning a non- 
recourse loan rate of 19.6 cents per 
pound. 

Those who oppose sugar price sup- 
ports frequently argue that sugar can 
be purchased more cheaply on the so- 
called world market, where supply and 
demand set the price, not governmen- 
tal support programs. 

Mr. Speaker, as I and several of my 
colleagues have argued so many times 
in the past, this is simply not true. 
There is no such thing as a “world 
market” for sugar. There is no world 
market because what that market ac- 
tually is is a bargain basement for 
sugar without a home. Producing na- 
tions dump surplus sugar on this 
market when they cannot sell it at 
profitable levels, and when the price 
for this sugar is combined with the 
guaranteed contract price, often in 
excess of 25 cents per pound, a third 
higher than the level we are proposing 
in the sugar loan program, the produc- 
ers of those nations still have a net 
profit. 

One of the worst offenders is the 
Common Market, which has never 
ratified the International Sugar 
Agreement, the document that many 
had hoped would bring world sugar 
prices into some measure of stability. 

On September 22, the Wall Street 
Journal published an article titled, 
“Root of Sugar’s 29% Price Drop Is 
Found in Common Market’s Lush 
Crop, Subsidies.” The article clearly 
demonstrates that Common Market 
producers get more protection than 
our own sugar beet and sugarcane 
growers could ever hope to receive. I 
commend this article to all of my col- 
leagues so they can continue to learn 
the real story about the “world 
market” for sugar. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the article in the Rrecorp at this 
point: 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 22, 
1981] 
Root or SuGar’s 29% Price Drop Is FOUND 
IN COMMON MARKET'S LUSH CROP, SUBSIDIES 


(By Neil Behrmann) 


Lonpon.—The Common Market's lush sug- 
arbeet crop and the bloc’s agricultural subsi- 
dies are at the root of a 29 percent drop in 
the price of sugar on the world market 
during the past three months. 

“There has perhaps been no time on 
record when the European crop has had 
more significance on the market,” says 
Christopher Carter, a director of E.D. & F. 
Man, London sugar brokers. 

Europe is expecting a big crop and no 
matter what the world price of sugar is, the 
Common Market guarantees its growers the 
equivalent of about 27 cents a pound. The 
current world price is about 11.5 cents a 
pound. 

As a result, even at today’s low prices, Eu- 
ropean producers have every reason to grow 
and sell sugarbeets. London dealers estimate 
the Common Market’s sugar crop this year 
at between 14.4 million metric tons and 15.5 
million metric tons, up from last year's 
output of 13 million metric tons. A metric 
ton is about 2,205 pounds. 


GOOD GROWING YEAR 


Europe’s bumper crop came about because 
farmers planted more sugarbeets last 
season, when sugar’s price was high and 
they hoped it would stay that way. The 
price peaked at 43 cents last November. 

This year, weather conditions have been 
excellent for sugar growers. As soon as 
there were indications that the Common 
Market’s crop would be huge, sugar prices 
fell, creating resentment among dealers and 
other sugar producing nations. They claim 
that the European Community produces 
large quantities of sugar because it subsi- 
dizes growers and has consistently refused 
to be a member of the International Sugar 
Agreement, which restricts producer ex- 
ports through quotas, 

As a result, producers export their sugar 
at world prices, knowing that the communi- 
ty will refund the difference between the 
low export quotas and the higher Common 
Market price. “No wonder other nations are 
complaining. Common Market producers 
can dump more than five million metric 
tons on world markets this season, com- 
pared with last year’s three million tons, be- 
cause they are assured of a profit,” says an 
analyst at a large London sugar broking 
house. 

The exports are significant, dealers say. 
Although total world output is estimated at 
93 million metric tons for the current 
season, most of the sugar is sold under long- 
term contracts, leaving about 18 million 
tons for sale at whatever the free market 
will bear. Common Market sugar exports 
would be nearly a third of free-market 
trade. 

U.S. agricultural officials also are con- 
cerned that the European Community is 
pursuing an aggressive export policy by 
dumping subsidized agricultural products on 
world markets. A senior U.S. official recent- 
ly said he was “seriously disturbed’ by the 
EC's subsidies on farm produce. 

Australia, another large producer, is so 
peeved with the EC subsidy that it will chal- 
lenge its legality under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade at a special 
meeting to be held soon. 

COMMUNITY CRIES FOUL 

EC officials, however, reply that the com- 

plainants are exaggerating and that most of 
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the sugar market’s problems arose because 
last year’s high prices encouraged excessive 
production on an international scale. 

“It is unfair to blame the EC's huge crop 
on the community’s agricultural policy. 
Only 11.9 million metric tons qualify for 
export refunds and the rest must be export- 
ed at the going free market price,” says a 
Common Market spokesman in Brussels. 
Community producers, he adds, were aware 
that a portion of their crop wouldn’t be sub- 
sidized and still planted more beets because 
they hoped that world prices would remain 
high. 

The community also contends that the 
international trading community accepts 
subsidies provided countries don’t try to in- 
crease their share of the world market. 
“GATT doesn’t outlaw export refunds. The 
crux of the matter is whether the EC has 
increased its market share and clearly it 
hasn't,” says the spokesman. 

Some dealers believe that European pro- 
ducers will stockpile sugar and this will sta- 
bilize the price. 

“I think that the worst is over, and I 
would be surprised if the price falls below 10 
cents a pound,” said Gilbert Vines, research 
director of Inter Commodities Ltd. a 
London broker. 

“Rather than the gloomy past, the future 
is encouraging because consumption is 
rising.” 


REAGAN PLAN SHOULD BE 
GIVEN OPPORTUNITY TO WORK 


(Mr. BONER of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in February, President 


Reagan proposed a comprehensive 


package whose objective was to 
achieve a full and vigorous recovery 
for our Nation’s economy. The four 
key elements of that package were: 

A budget reform plan that would cut 
the rate of growth in Federal spend- 
ing; 

A series of proposals to reduce per- 
sonal income tax rates over 3 years 
and to create jobs by accelerating de- 
preciation for business investment in 
plant and equipment; 

A far-reaching program of regulato- 
ry relief; and 

In cooperation with the Federal Re- 
serve Board, a new commitment to a 
monetary policy that would restore a 
stable currency and healthy financial 
markets. 

“Taken together,” the President 
said, these four proposals would “put 
the Nation on a fundamentally differ- 
ent course—a course leading to less in- 
flation, more growth, and a brighter 
future for all our citizens.” 

In May, the President proposed a 
budget substitute that was the founda- 
tion of his economic package. As we all 
know, that budget was subsequently 
passed by the House. I voted against 
the budget because I disagreed with 
both the distribution and depth of the 
cuts. 

In June, the President sent for our 
consideration a tax proposal consist- 
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ent with both the economic assump- 
tions contained in his budget and the 
projections made on the basis of his 
overall economic recovery package. 
Like many of my colleagues, I ex- 
pressed reservations about the eco- 
nomic assumptions underlying both 
the budget and tax proposals. Howev- 
er, parts of the tax proposal were at- 
tractive and I subsequently supported 
it. 


Both the budget and tax bills are im- 
portant and essential elements of the 
economic recovery package the Presi- 
dent outlined earlier. Their passage 
represented a substantial break with 
past policy. As the President said, his 
new policy “is based on the premise 
that the people who make the econo- 
my *** do not need the Government 
to make reasoned and intelligent deci- 
sions about how best to organize and 
run their own lives.” His new recovery 
plan was designed to bring to all as- 
pects of Government policy a greater 
sense of purpose and consistency. 


Fortunately, with the presentation 
of his economic recovery package, the 
President included guidelines for 
measuring the success or failure of his 
proposals. These guidelines are, in 
fact, the benefits that would flow from 
the enactment of the budget and tax 
proposals presented to the Congress. 
Specifically, they are: 

Keeping the Federal deficit below 
$42.5 billion for fiscal 1982; 


Reducing the rate of annual infla- 
tion to about 8.3 percent in 1982, and 
to 4.2 percent by 1986; 


Reducing the rate of unemployment 
to 7.2 percent in 1982, and to 5.6 per- 
cent by 1986; 

Lowering the 91-day Treasury bill 
interest rate to 8.9 percent in 1982, 
and to 5.6 percent in 1986; 


And lastly, to increase the rate of 
real economic growth to 3 to 4 percent 
in 1982, and to nearly 4 to 5 percent by 
1986. 


I believe these are very fair and ef- 
fective measures for us to use in deter- 
mining the success or failure of the 
President’s economic package. Howev- 
er, I must remind both the President 
and my colleagues that neither success 
nor failure is quickly determined. It 
will take time before we can reason- 
ably expect to see any of the benefits 
that will flow from the legislation the 
Congress and the President enacted 
into law. While we have the guidelines 
for measuring success, we need to give 
the programs time to affect those seg- 
ments of the economy to which they 
were directed. 

So, I ask my colleagues, before criti- 
cizing the President before criticizing 
the economic program that has been 
enacted, give the program time to 
work. President Reagan has only been 
in office 7 months and, while he has 
initiated parts of his program, the 
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major thrust will not take effect until 
October 1, 1981. 

I say the same to you, Mr. President. 
Before you make additional recom- 
mendations to the Congress about 
what budget cuts need to be made, or 
about additional tax reductions, give 
your program time to work. Do not be 
hasty in making a critical judgment 
about the success or failure of your 
economic recovery package. The bene- 
fits of your program are not expected 
to come overnight, nor in a fortnight. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in place an 
economic recovery program. We have 
the necessary guidelines for measuring 
whether it works. Let us not immedi- 
ately tinker with it. Let us not be too 
quick in our actions to make adjust- 
ments in either the budget or tax cuts. 
Let us allow the President an adequate 
amount of time for the program that 
he outlined for the Nation earlier this 
year to have a chance to work. 


FURTHER SUGGESTED BUDGET 
CUTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
we are being told that the “Good Ship 
Reaganomics” is quickly sailing for a 
rendezvous with the iceberg of eco- 
nomic reality. In the ensuing mad 
dash to see who can scramble over- 
board in the shortest time into the 
fewest possible lifeboats, many of my 


colleagues are not only committing a 
disservice to the cause of long-overdue 


fiscal responsibility, deserting the 
President, and prematurely labeling 
concepts yet to go into effect as fail- 
ures, they are insulting the good citi- 
zens of this Nation who clamored for a 
change, voted for a change, and are 
now willing to sacrifice to insure that 
this change does, indeed, take place. 
To retreat now would be an unjusti- 
fied, uncalled for and unspeakable 
slap in the face of the American 
people, those millions of beleaguered 
taxpayers who are not afflicted with 
“federalitis,” who do not worship at 
the shrine of the congressional money 
machine. To those millions who for 
years—decades—have pleaded with us 
to get this house in order, are we going 
to simply shrug and sweep more 
money under the rug? 

I commend to my colleagues an arti- 
cle in the Washington Post of 
Monday, September 24, in which sev- 
eral of these good citizens were inter- 
viewed. I suggest that the people of 
Gainesville, Ga., have a clearer under- 
standing of what needs to be done 
than many of the legislators, political 
pundits, and opinionmakers here in 
Washington. And I congratulate my 
colleague, Ep JENKINS, who has the 
good fortune to represent these fine 
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people here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Among the many opinions expressed 
by the citizens of Gainesville was an 
oft-heard expression that we have 
been borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul for the last 50 years. What we 
have not acknowledged, however, is 
that Peter has been printing “funny 
money” all these years. And, as the 
gentleman added, “there comes a time 
when you have to fess up.” 

A father with a retarded teenage 
daughter who has been affected by 
budget cuts in special education pro- 
grams stated “the cuts are hurting me 
and many other people, but there’s no 
other way. We'll be nationally bank- 
rupt otherwise.” 

And on federally sponsored welfare 
and subsistence programs, a black 
poultry worker and an elderly real 
estate appraiser agreed: “Everybody 
should have an opportunity, but no 
one should have a premium.” These 
people have both the heart to feel 
compassion for the truly needy and 
the commonsense to know when they 
are being ripped off. 

I believe it was Disraeli who re- 
marked, on what criteria determined 
the success of proposed social reforms, 
“it is well with the child?” We ought 
to ask ourselves “is it well with the 
Nation?” The road toward healing the 
economy of this Nation of ours is not 
an easy one. But we should not aban- 
don our destination or detour from 
our journey simply because the road is 
rocky. Let us keep faith with the 
American people who have asked us to 
clean up the Government's act. 

Consistent with that assessment, I 
bring to the attention of the Members 
a resumption this afternoon of a 
course that I have undertaken over 
the course of the past couple of weeks 
whereby on each of the days at the 
close of the session I have read from a 
list of 272 proposed cuts in Federal 
spending for fiscal year 1982. These 
cuts project savings of some $52 billion 
if they are all implemented. 

I think it is high time that we in this 
House understand what is needed in 
order to bring down the cost of credit 
in the credit markets of our country. 

Depending on the person to whom 
you speak, you get different answers, 
but in my experience it is pretty well 
understood that the Federal Govern- 
ment is assuming and consuming an 
overly large portion of the credit in 
the credit markets of this Nation 
every week and every month. Current- 
ly that estimate varies anywhere from 
40 percent up to 70 percent. 

In other words, the reason we Amer- 
icans are being asked to pay such high 
credit costs today when we borrow 
money from our banks is because the 
Federal Government is borrowing so 
much to finance its irresponsible 
spending, thereby creating such a 
demand on the credit markets that it 
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drives up the cost of credit to all 
Americans who need to borrow. 

In this current year, which ends in 6 
days, the deficit, that is, the new bor- 
rowing the Federal Government will 
have to borrow, has been estimated at 
about $87 billion by OMB Director 
Dave Stockman. 

In the new fiscal year starting Octo- 
ber 1, the projected deficit varies any- 
where from $40 billion to $60 billion of 
new debt. That will bring the total 
debt of this Nation to well over a tril- 
lion dollars and that is a level of debt 
which makes the interest payment 
necessary to service it the third high- 
est items in our Federal budget, esti- 
mated in the fiscal year 1982 to be in 
the neighborhood of $90 billion. 

There is just one way that we can 
bring down the cost of credit: stop the 
ever-rising size of the debt. And that 
means cutting spending in fiscal year 
1982. 

The question comes up, but where? 
That is the reason for this work prod- 
uct to which I previously alluded. It 
will be my purpose during the course 
of the next few minutes this afternoon 
to read certain items from this list per- 
taining to the Departments of Labor, 
State, and Transportation. When you 
hear these items being mentioned, ask 
yourselves this question: Will the im- 
plementation of this particular pro- 
posed cut truly adversely impact on 
the interests of the handicapped, the 
deprived, and the downtrodden of our 
society, those in our country who 
really have difficulty in coping with 
the economic facts of life? 

I think in almost every instance you 
will find the answer is no, it does not. 

The first one is in the Department 
of Labor, Labor-Management Service 
Administration. Our analysis indicates 
that this activity is redundant. It is 
competitive with the NLRB. It is not 
needed and if we eliminated it, it 
would result in a savings of some 
$59,550,000. 

OSHA, salaries and expenses. Pro- 
jected spending for this activity in 
1982 represents an increase of 198.8 
percent over what was spent in 1980, 
which is excessive and extravagant. 
We would prefer to allow an increase 
in fiscal year 1982 of 20 percent over 
what was spent in 1980 and if this is 
implemented it would result in a net 
reduction for this activity in 1982 of 
$36,612,200. 
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The next item is departmental man- 
agement, salaries and expenses. We 
would allow 20-percent growth over 
what was spent in 1980. Here, again, 
the proposal represents an increase of 
38.6 percent over what was spent in 
1980. 

Now, what justification is there for a 
percentage increase of that magni- 
tude? If we limit the growth to 20 per- 
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cent, the 
$16,850,400. 

Departmental management. Here, 
again, we would limit growth in this 
program to 20 percent over what was 
spent in 1980. The proposed increase is 
80.2 percent over what was spent in 
1980. Who can justify that? This sav- 
ings would save the taxpayers 
$66,800,000 in 1982. 

Departmentwide, correcting audit 
procedures recommended by GAO 
would total, if implemented, 
$294,107,000. 

In the Department of State, the Ad- 
ministration of Foreign Affairs, Acqui- 
sition, Operation, and Maintenance of 
Buildings Abroad. Our committee sug- 
gestion is to allow.an increase of 20 
percent over what was spent in 1980. 
The proposal, if you can believe this, 
represents an increase of 64.2 percent 
over what was spent in 1980. That, in 
our judgment, is excessive and should 
not be tolerated. If this item is imple- 
mented, it would save $40,336,400. 

“Administration of foreign affairs, 
acquisition, operation and mainte- 
nance of buildings abroad, foreign cur- 
rency program.” We would allow a 20- 
percent increase over what was spent 
in 1980. Here, again, the proposed in- 
crease over 1980, if it goes unabated, 
will total 158.9 percent. If we imple- 
ment this suggestion, we can save 
$14,686,200. 

“International organizations and 
conferences, contributions to interna- 
tional organizations.” We would cut 10 


savings would total 


percent from what is proposed to be 
spent in 1982. The U.S. assessment for 
the U.N. is 25 percent but we pay 


closer to 30 percent. In addition, 
UNESCO funding projects an 84-per- 
cent increase in 1 year. This is grossly 
out of line. We should pay something 
less than that. If we implemented this 
suggestion, we would save $43,888,400. 
Other expenses of the Department 
of State. “Migration and refugee as- 
sistance.” We would cut 10 percent 
from what was spent in 1981. The pro- 
gram is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Taxpayers around the country, I know 
for sure in my district, and I do not 
think I am unique in this regard, are 
seriously concerned about the extent 
to which we are expending welfare as- 
sistance for refugees coming into this 
country. This program pays for refu- 
gees in other countries, not those in 
the United States. I do not believe we 
need to pauperize the taxpayers of 
this Nation by subsidizing other na- 
tions’ refugee problems. If we cut 10 
percent from what would be spent in 
1981, we would save $133,546,000. 
Another category of the Department 
of State: “U.S. bilateral science and 
technology agreements.” We would 
eliminate this. As it relates to foreign 
nations, some of them in the Commu- 
nist bloc. We do not feel that the in- 
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terests of this country are such that 
we should continue this program. If 
implemented, it would save $3,700,000. 

Finally, for the Department of 
State, the GAO has recommended cor- 
recting audit procedures which would 
result in savings of $749,000. 

In the Department of Transporta- 
tion, “FAA, airport and airway trust 
funds.” We would allow an increase of 
40 percent above 1981. We would in- 
crease user fees to offset these cost in- 
creases. We would allow an increase 
approximating that from 1980 to 1981, 
which was $200 million. If this item is 
implemented, it would save in fiscal 
year 1982 $1.215 billion. 

“FHA, railroad highway crossings 
demonstration project.” We would 
allow 10-percent growth above what 
was spent in 1981. The proposed ex- 
penditure represents an increase of 75 
percent over what was spent in 1981, 
and we believe that to be excessive. If 
implemented, this would save 
$2,600,000. 

“FHA, bicycle program.” We would 
eliminate this program on the grounds 
that we seriously question whether 
the FHA should be involved in this 
program at all, and in so doing we 
could save $300,000. 

“FHA, car pool/van pool project.” 
We would eliminate this on the 
grounds that it is more properly per- 
formed at the local level than the 
FHA. A Federal agency should not be 
involved in it. This would save, if im- 
plemented, $2,200,000. 

“FHA, Appalachian highway 
system.” We would eliminate this. The 
highway funds already being expend- 
ed in the region are sufficient. There 
is no need to single out this particular 
region of the country for special inter- 
est. If this were implemented, it would 
result in a savings of $31,800,000. 

“FHA, right-of-way revolving fund.” 
We would rescind the remaining unob- 
ligated balance. The proposed increase 
since 1980 of 72 percent is unneces- 
sary, and this would save, if imple- 
mented, $9,775,000. 

“National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration.” We would eliminate 
this organization in the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that it is re- 
dundant, considering that every State 
in the Union has their own traffic 
safety program under a State Highway 
Commission. And this, if implemented, 
would save $204,748,000. 

“FRA, rail service assistance.” We 
would eliminate this supplemental re- 
quest. The regular appropriated 
amount is still 54.2-percent greater 
than was spent in 1981. There is no 
need for this supplemental appropria- 
tion. If implemented, this would save 
$45 million. 

“FRA, Alaska Railroad revolving 
fund.” We would eliminate this. 
Alaska is one of the wealthiest States 
in our Union. It has the highest per 
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capita income of the States in the 
Union, and one has to seriously ques- 
tion whether or not the Federal tax- 
payer should be subsidizing the Alaska 
Railroad revolving fund to the tune of 
$5 million a year. 

“UMTA.” We would eliminate the 
nonurban formula grants of $120 mil- 
lion, and we would allow a 20-percent 
increase in administrative costs above 
1980. If implemented, this would save 
$126,686,000. 

Finally, for the Department of 
Transportation, we would implement 
recommendations of the GAO, correct- 
ing audit procedures, which, if fol- 
lowed, would save $294,008,000. 

In summary, for the Department of 
Transportation, there were altogether 
11 items totaling $1,937,117,000. 

In the Department of State there 
were six items totaling $236,906,600. 

In the Department of Labor, there 
were six items totaling something in 
excess of $407 million. 

In conclusion, let me remind the 
Members of the House that there is 
only one way that we can bring this 
Government of ours, which is current- 
ly out of control in terms of spending, 
under control, and that is to exercise 
the discipline to match the outgo with 
the income. And if you choose not to 
accept these particular cuts that have 
been suggested here, I think it con- 
structive and responsible to suggest 
suitable alternatives. 

We cannot continue on our present 
course. We must develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility and it is in this spirit that 
the House Republican Research Com- 
mittee, Economic Task Force, Budget 
Study Subcommittee, has produced its 
work product with the spirit that it 
should be a bipartisan approach to re- 
ducing Federal spending, reducing the 
cost of credit in this country in order 
to lay the foundation for the economic 
revival of our country. 

I thank the Members and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


1984 SUMMER OLYMPIC GAMES 
COINS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hoyer). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. Annunzio) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the Olympic games is to 
promote athletic competition among 
the greatest amateur athletes in the 
world. The games are designed to ben- 
efit the athletes. 

Unfortunately, the 1984 summer 
Olympic games in Los Angeles may 
well be the games where the concerns 
of private outside interests are more 
important than the athletes. 3 
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Unless Congress acts to protect the 
interests of the athletes, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the American people, a 
new event, “World Scandal,” may be 
added to the 1984 summer Olympic 
games. 

At the present time there are two 
coinage proposals before the Congress 
designed to raise money to help fi- 
nance the massive costs of the 1984 
games, and to help train American 
athletes for those games. These pro- 
posals are significantly different and it 
is important that the differences be 
known. 

I am a strong supporter of the Olym- 
pic program and our Olympic athletes. 
I was the author of legislation last 
year to provide gold medals to our 
entire Olympic team, and I was proud 
to stand on the steps of the Capitol 
when the members of our team were 
awarded these medals by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. While these 
gold medals in no way made up for the 
disappointment of our athletes not 
participating in Moscow, they never- 
theless were designed to recognize 
these men and women for their athlet- 
ic excellence. 

Because of my feeling toward our 
Olympic athletes, I introduced legisla- 
tion on June 11 of this year, designed 
to raise money to train athletes. The 
legislation, H.R. 3879, provides for the 
minting of 90 percent silver dollar 
coins that would be sold directly to 
the public by the U.S. Mint. Half the 
proceeds of the sale would be used to 
reduce the national debt, and the 
other half would go to the United 
States Olympic Committee to train 
our Olympic athletes. 

The legislation calls for the minting 
of 25 million silver dollars. The coins 
would be sold at a price in the $20 to 
$25 range. At that price my legislation 
would raise between $100 to $275 mil- 
lion if all the coins were sold. Given 
the success of the recent Carson City 
silver dollar sale, I fully anticipate a 
sellout of the Olympic coins. 

My legislation provides for a Gener- 
al Accounting Office audit of both the 
sale of the coins and the use of the 
proceeds by the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee, to make certain that the money 
goes directly to the benefit of athletic 
training. 

The week after introduction of my 
bill a second bill, which I call the 
Lazard-Occidental bill, was introduced. 
This legislation calls for the striking 
of 29 different coins by the U.S. Mint, 
with all of the coins being sold directly 
to a marketing group composed of the 
investment banking firm of Lazard 
Freres and Occidental Petroleum, who 
have been given a license by the Los 
Angeles Olympic Committee to sell 
Olympic coins. The bulk of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these coins 
would go to the private marketers. In 
fact, the private interests can earn as 
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much as $94 million profit on this 
deal. 

A portion of the funds raised by the 
29 coin bill would be given to the Los 
Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee (LAOOC), and an even smaller 
amount would be funneled to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. The legislation 
does not allow for the General Ac- 
counting Office to audit any portion 
of the transaction. And in fact, it vir- 
tually turns control of the U.S. Mint 
over to Lazard Freres and Occidental. 

I am deeply concerned that the 
Lazard-Occidental bill will lead to 
scandal. Not only will our athletes be 
tainted, and the American people disil- 
lusioned, but the bill actually may pro- 
vide little or no money for training our 
athletes. 

In February, 4 months prior to the 
introduction of any legislation, the 
LAOOC quietly awarded exclusive 
worldwide marketing rights for Olym- 
pic coins to a concern composed of 
Lazard Freres and Occidental. Lazard- 
Occidental gave the LAOOC $5 mil- 
lion, of which $1 million is nonrefund- 
able. The LAOOC is also entitled to 
keep all the interest earned on the 
other $4 million. In March, the 
LAOOC gave the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee a check for $500,000 as their 
share of the nonrefundable $1 million. 
In effect, the LAOOC and the U.S. 
Olympic Committee sold their rights 
in any coins to Lazard Freres and Oc- 
cidental Petroleum. This is morally 
and ethically wrong, and casts doubt 
on the ability of the LAOOC and the 
Olympic Committee to speak objec- 
tively on this issue. 

Secrecy seems to surround the de- 
tails of the relationship between the 
LAOOC and Lazard-Occidental. For 
the past 3 months I have tried without 
success to obtain a copy of the con- 
tract between the LAOOC and Lazard 
Freres-Occidental. I have received a 
copy of the letter of understanding be- 
tween the parties, but despite assur- 
ances from those representing the coin 
marketers that I would get a copy of 
the contract, it has never been pre- 
sented. 

I can well understand why they 
would not make the contract available 
to me, because the letter of under- 
standing is so shocking that the com- 
plete contract is probably too hot to 
be made public. 

Lazard-Occidental are no strangers 
to the world of marketing Olympic 
and sports-related coins. Last year 
they had the exclusive rights to mar- 
keting Soviet Olympic coins in the 
free world. It is ironic that they were 
pushing these coins in the American 
market at the very same time our ath- 
letes had made a decision not to par- 
ticipate in the Moscow games. While I 
stood on the Capitol steps as our 
Olympic athletes received medals for 
boycotting the Moscow games, Lazard- 
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Occidental were busy raising American 
money to stage those games. 

As with the agreement with LAOOC, 
information about the financial as- 
pects of the sale of Soviet coins is hard 
to come by. As far as I know, no infor- 


mation has been released, although 
various members of the media have re- 
quested it from both the Russians and 
the Lazard-Occidental marketing con- 
cern. 

Recently, I learned that a company 
called Numarco Distributing Co. has 
been accused of improprieties in 
Greece in obtaining the exclusive mar- 
keting rights for coins commemorating 
the 1982 European games. An official 
of Numarco apparently used his con- 
tacts to assure that competing bids 
were not even considered. Numarco is 
a coin marketing subsidiary of Lazard 
Freres. 

I have been informed that a top offi- 
cial of Numarco was the person who 
conceived the idea of the 29 Olympic 
coin bill and may actually have writ- 
ten much of the bill. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs and Coinage, I 
have studied the issue of commemora- 
tive coinage very carefully over the 
past 3 years. No commemorative coins 
have been struck in the United States 
in the last 25 years, largely because of 
abuses in the private marketing of 
such coins. These abuses have includ- 
ed price manipulation, misleading ad- 
vertising, favoritism in distributing 
the coins, and lack of accounting of 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
coins. I cannot but foresee that histo- 
ry would repeat itself should we 
permit these coins to be marketed 
under the provisions of the Lazard-Oc- 
cidental bill. 

Once the coins were minted they 
would be turned over to the Lazard- 
Occidental marketing concern. The 
Federal Government would have no 
control whatever over the sale, even 
though the coins would be legal U.S. 
tender. 

To show how little control the Gov- 
ernment would have over the sale of 
these coins, let me read from the Jan- 
uary 23, 1981, letter of understanding 
between the LAOOC and Lazard-Occi- 
dental. In part it says: 

For instance, it is crucial that the supply 
of coins remain slightly below demand so 
that secondary market prices appreciate 
progressively. This is the ultimate test 
which gives credibility to the concept of 
product scarcity and insures the long-term 
success of a program. 

That is about as close to price fixing 
as I have seen committed to paper. 
And while such manipulation of the 
market may not be totally illegal, I 
wonder if this is the type of activity 
that should be undertaken by LAOOC 
or the U.S. Olympic Committee. 

What of our athletes, who are sup- 
posed to benefit from the sale of these 
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coins in the Lazard-Occidental bill? 
One hears of our athletes going for 
the gold, but in this case I fear it may 
be fool’s gold. 

The Lazard-Occidental bill provides 
only that the proceeds received by the 
LAOOC be used for staging and pro- 
moting the 1984 games and assisting 
the U.S. Olympic Committee and ama- 
teur athletics. The bill does not say 
that the money must be used to train 
our athletes. The bill does not say that 
the money must be used to provide fa- 
cilities for our athletes. The bill does 
not provide that the athletes benefit 
at all. And remember, under the bill 
there would be no audit of the use of 
the funds. 


My bill requires that the money be 
used solely by the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee to train our athletes, and the 
watchdog eyes of the General Ac- 
counting Office to guarantee it. 


I am not alone in my concern that 
the Lazard-Occidental bill is a serious 
mistake. The Treasurer of the United 
States, Angela Buchanan, testified 
against the bill at Senate hearings in 
July calling it “not * * * in the best in- 
terest of the public or the Govern- 
ment.” She expressed, as I do, concern 
with “exploitation of the public for 
private gain.” 

Virtually every major coin publica- 
tion has come out in opposition to the 
Lazard-Occidental bill. 


The coin publications are concerned 
that only the most wealthy coin collec- 
tors would be able to obtain a set of 
the 29 coins which could cost a collec- 
tor as much as $8,000. Under my bill 
the price would be low enough so that 
every American would not only con- 
tribute to the Olympic effort, but 
could have a valuable memento of this 
historic event. 


One of the most distressing parts of 
the Olympic coin problem has been 
the letters that I have received from 
well-meaning and well-intentioned rep- 
resentatives of the Olympic Commit- 
tee and the Olympic athletes them- 
selves. Apparently, these officials and 
athletes were told to write me and to 
express support for the 29-coin bill. 
From the information contained in 
their letters, they were not given com- 
plete information and were never told 
that I had introduced my own bill in 
this area. 


When I made the facts available to 
the letter writers, I received a number 
of letters of apology from both ath- 
letes and officials that said that they 
were never told the complete story. 


I think it is time for the complete 
story to be told, and I think it is time 
for the athletes, the Olympic Games, 
and the American people to have a 
chance to answer the question, Do we 
want an Olympic Games that we can 
be proud of or do we want worldwide 
scandal? 
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SMALL BUSINESS AND 
INNOVATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LAFALCE) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. LaAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation faces an innovation and pro- 
ductivity gap that is threatening to 
overwhelm our economy and put us at 
a competitive and technological disad- 
vantage in world markets. Strong and 
prompt action is required if we are to 
get back the productive and innovative 
edge that will allow our economy to 
grow rather than stagnate, create new 
jobs rather than lose them, and com- 
pete rather than retreat. 

Last week, the House Small Business 
Oversight Subcommittee, which I 
chair, held hearings on legislation that 
would be a major step toward solving 
these problems. Specifically, the legis- 
lation would strengthen the role of 
small, technology-based firms in fed- 
erally funded research and develop- 
ment programs and actively promote 
innovation by these types of com- 
panies. 

The hearings heard compelling testi- 
mony on the need for this legislation. 
I especially want to bring to your at- 
tention the testimony of one witness 
who discussed the sorry history of the 
failure of the executive branch to pro- 
mote innovation. He presented clearly 
the case for why Congress has to act 
to direct Government agencies to 
award a fair share of their R. & D. 
funds to small business to stimulate 
innovative research. 

When reading these remarks, three 
points should be remembered. Small, 
high-technology companies have been 
generators of most pioneering innova- 
tions over the past three decades, The 
Federal Government finances 56 per- 
cent of all research and development 
activities in the United States. Yet 
small business receives only 4 percent 
of the Federal R. & D. money. This is 
an intolerable situation that Congress 
must end. 

The following is the testimony pre- 
sented by Jere W. Glover, general 
counsel of the National Council on In- 
dustrial Innovation: 


STATEMENT OF JERE W. GLOVER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for asking me to testi- 
fy. 

Today you are discussing an area dear to 
my heart—“Small Business and Innova- 
tion.” During the past four years I have 
been involved with the issue of small busi- 
ness and innovation in a variety of ways. My 
first involvement was as counsel to Con- 
gressman John Breckinridge’s Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust, Consumers and Employ- 
ment of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee. I later went to work for Milt Stewart as 
his Deputy Chief Counsel for Interagency 
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Activities. I served as SBA's representative 
on President Carter's Domestic Policy 
Review on Industrial Innovation and as 
staff to the Office of Advocacy’s task force 
on small business and innovation. I was also 
Advocacy liaison with the various Congres- 
sional committees concerning legislation, in- 
cluding S. 1860 and H.R. 5607, the Innova- 
tion Acts of 1980. On July 11, 1981, I left ad- 
vocacy and entered the private practice of 
law. I also serve as General Counsel to the 
National Council on Industrial Innovation 
and am appearing on behalf of the Council. 


Throughout my involvement in this area, 
it has become obvious to me that without 
strict, specific legislative direction to the 
government agencies with research and de- 
velopment funds, small business will not re- 
ceive a fair share of the innovation funding. 
I recognize that my position is contrary to 
that of most government agencies. Notwith- 
standing what any government official has 
said or says about their willingness to do it 
voluntarily, in my opinion it is imperative 
that there be specific, direct legislation re- 
quiring agencies to award a fair share of 
their procurement research and develop- 
ment awards to small business. The Federal 
Government finances 56 percent of all re- 
search and development activities in the 
U.S. How the government spends its R. & D. 
dollars is of critical importance to the 
future not only of small business but of this 
country. Let me ask the Committee to con- 
sider the question Congressman Breckin- 
ridge put to witnesses in the 1978 hearing: 

“If small business accounts for over 50 
percent of all innovations, and does it 24 
times more efficiently, why doesn’t small 
business receive at least 50 percent of the 
Federal R. & D. dollars?” 


Let me go through some of the history of 
innovation of small business and the govern- 
ment as I know it—some 25 years of unful- 
filled promises. As I mentioned, my first in- 
volvment was in hearings conducted by the 
House Small Business Committee in joint 
session with the Senate Small Business 
Committee concerning underutilization of 
small business. During these hearings, the 
Small Business Committee called a number 
of government agencies to testify. Each offi- 
cial was asked what his agency had done, 
would do, and could do for small business. 
All we heard from the agencies was that the 
major issues were being “studied.”—studies 
and more studies. Remember that severa) 
other congressional committees had held 
hearings on the issue of innovation during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. In fact, as far 
back as 1967, an exhaustive report on inno- 
vation was issued by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. It detailed the importance of small 
business and innovation and made numer- 
ous recommendations. Nothing happened. 
Nine years later a blue ribbon task force of 
government employees was selected to 
review the issue and develop recommenda- 
tions to increase innovation. This panel 
studied innovation in great detail. The solu- 
tion to increasing innovation was obvious— 
help small businesses make innovations by 
giving them more R. & D. funds. Nothing 
happened. The OMB task force assigned to 
encourage utilization of small business in 
the R. & D. activities issued a report which 
was circulated to a number of government 
agencies.' According to this report, small 


‘The OMB report (which I will refer to as the 
OMB March 10, 1977 Memorandum) was not issued 
finally until September 1978. When asked what 
happened to it, the comment was simply “It must 
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business was the most efficient and produc- 
tive supplier of research and development 
dollars, yet less than 4 percent of total R. & 
D. procurements went to small business. 
Still nothing happened. Professor Richard 
Morse summed up the government's actions 
toward small business from 1967 until 1977 
better than I could: 

“In 1967, as members of the Panel on In- 
novation and Inventions, several of us were 
involved with the preparation of a study for 
the Secretary of Commerce under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert A. Charpie. This report 
was widely disseminated both here and 
abroad... . 

“No effective U.S. legislative or executive 
action has resulted from this study other 
than to initiate endless other studies which 
often plow ground which has already been 
investigated. .. .” 

Turning to the joint Senate and House 
hearings on small business and innovation it 
is important to note that in every govern- 
ment agency officials explained that they 
could not understand why small business 
had not received a larger share of the R. & 
D. procurement and they all promised to do 
better. Let me recount for you some of the 
events that happened after these 1978 Con- 
gressional hearings. Remember that both 
Jordan Baruch, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Science and Technology and 
Frank Press, the President’s science adviser, 
testified that they would find out why small 
business wasn’t doing better in the area of 
R. & D. awards and report back to the com- 
mittee. During these hearings, both officials 
stated that they did not want to take any 
action until they had completed yet another 
exhaustive government-wide and private in- 
dustry investigation into the issue of inno- 
vation. So they launched into one of the 
most extensive and comprehensive reviews 
of government innovation ever conducted 
by the government. Dozens of business lead- 
ers from across the country were asked to 
serve on panels and to present their views 
on what was needed to be done to encourage 
industrial innovation in the United States. 
It’s interesting that even after these hear- 
ings and statements on the importance of 
small business to innovation, no small busi- 
nessmen were named to this industrial inno- 
vation group. Finally, after an inquiry was 
made from Congress as to why small busi- 
ness and even SBA had been excluded from 
the domestic policy review on innovation, 
SBA and several small businessmen were 
named. I was appointed as SBA'’s lead repre- 
sentative to the domestic policy review. 

Remembering Richard Morse’s previous 
testimony, I went into the task with a com- 
mitment to try to make sure that this do- 
mestic policy review was different from pre- 
vious government studies. I, along with 
almost a hundred government officials, 
began the task. After months of toiling in 
the vineyards of government policy proce- 
dures, the domestic policy review finally 
made its recommendations in March 1979. 
This was, if you remember, some nine 
months after the key government officials 


have slipped through the cracks.” Unfortunately, 
small businesses have been slipping through the 
cracks in the area of procurement, and especially R. 
& D. procurement, for some time. OMB did not 
issue this March 10th Memorandum for a year and 
a half because it was not that important to OMB. 
When it was finally issued, it was because the direc- 
tor of the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
was requested to testify before the Small Business 
Committee and explain why it had not been issued. 
Miraculously, within five days of his receiving that 
letter, the memorandum was located and issued. 
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had promised to rush out the report to help 
small businesses. What came out of the do- 
mestic policy review was an October 31, 1979 
memorandum from the president to the 
government agencies. Turning to that 
memorandum, I think it’s important to note 
that one of the key recommendations was 
that the SBIR program currently being con- 
sidered affects all federal agencies. The one 
thing everyone in the domestic review 
agreed on was that small business procure- 
ment and the SBIR program should be ex- 
panded. So here finally was a strong pro- 
nouncement from the President on the im- 
portance of small business in innovation and 
a strong directive regarding federal procure- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, merely because the Presi- 
dent directs something to be done does not 
insure that it will be done, as I soon found 
out. Some six months later, when I inquired 
as to what agencies were doing in this 
regard, I observed puzzled glances. What 
program, what memorandum, what Presi- 
dential directive? For example, I was a rep- 
resentative at a government-wide meeting 
on the President’s memorandum when I 
asked which agencies had implemented the 
President’s directive and what its current 
status was. I was disappointed to find that 
with the exception of the Department of 
Defense, which was beginning to undertake 
such a program, not one single additional 
agency had taken any steps to implement 
the Presidential directive. The same agencies 
that had been “studying” the problem to 
death for 12 years, that had received blue 
ribbon reports telling them to improve the 
innovation process by involving more small 
businesses, that had been nudged by Con- 
gress in countless hearings, were now ignor- 
ing the President. But the story goes on. 

As a result of that meeting, I was directed 
to prepare a memorandum for the Secretary 
of Commerce again transmitting the Presi- 
dential directive to all the government agen- 
cies and, insisting on immediate implemen- 
tation. I promptly prepared such a memo 
and submitted it to the SBA official respon- 
sible for transmitting it to the Secretary of 
Commerce and his assistants. I’m attaching 
a copy of this memorandum for the commit- 
tee’s review. You will notice it is marked 
“Draft”. Unfortunately, this memorandum 
apparently was never transmitted nor was 
any other similar directive ever sent to the 
various government agencies reiterating the 
President’s orders. So please forgive me if I 
sound a little jaded when I tell you that, 
quite frankly, you are never going to get 
any of these agencies off dead center with- 
out legislation. 

The dozens of private citizens and govern- 
ment officials who spent their time on the 
domestic policy review, various study groups 
and on task forces have all wasted their 
time.* 


*The Office of Advocacy’s role in the area of 
small business and innovation was extensive. 
Milton Stewart made innovation one of this top pri- 
orities. A task force of small business innovators 
was established under the Office of Advocacy’s au- 
thority. After several days of intensive meetings, 
these individuals came up with a number of recom- 
mendations. The Office of Advocacy prepared a 
report of these recommendations, transmitted to 
the Congress, which printed this report. Subse- 
quently, Chairman Neal Smith and Gaylord Nelson 
requested staff briefings on the recommendations 
of the task force and the Office of Advocacy assist- 
ed in drafting legislation in the Senate S. 1860 and 
in the House H.R. 5607. As you will perhaps re- 
member, those bills were endorsed by the White 
House Conference and became one of the top fif- 
teen recommendations at the conference. 
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Remember: Not only is small business 
being harmed by the government's contin- 
ued failure to act, but so is the taxpayer. 
These short-sighted and wasteful govern- 
ment practices are depriving the economy of 
sorely-needed economic growth and squan- 
dering taxpayer’s dollars. Small Business 
has been found to be 24 times more cost ef- 
fective at innovating than large firms. Let 
me now show you why it is my opinion, 
based on four difficult frustrating years of 
attempting to improve the plight of small 
business, that there must be mandatory re- 
quirements to change the government’s way 
of doing business. 

I've attached a copy of a table to my testi- 
mony which shows the procurement awards 
of small businesses by agency in the most 
recent year available—1980. Compare the 
agencies’ performance in 1980 with their 
performance in 1974 or 1975. In between we 
had the studies, the hearings, and the Presi- 
dential directive. Take a look at the num- 
bers: Despite numerous hearings, promises 
by government officials, and even Presiden- 
tial directives, nothing changed. Small busi- 
ness had a mere token of the R. & D. 
awards—less than four percent in 1975, and 
has the same mere token—less than four 
percent—today. 

The record of the five administrations 
since 1967 shows nothing but stalling and 
willful neglect. This Congress must say once 
and for all no more meetings, no more task 
forces, no more domestic policy reviews, no 
more blue ribbon intergovernmental panels, 
no more discussion, no more promises and 
no more lies. There is now going to be a 
change in the law. Every appropriate 
agency must, at a bare minimum, establish 
an SBIR program. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Patman (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WRIGHT), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hoyer) to revise and 
extend their remarks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. LaF atce, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 


* The data in both instances was prepared by Wil- 
liam Schirer. When Mr. Schirer prepared the origi- 
nal data it was for the 1977 OMB report. The 1980 
data was prepared at my request before I left the 
Office of Advocacy. Mr. Shirer has advised me that 
the data is roughly comparable. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KRAMER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. GILMAN. 

. BEREUTER. 

. MCGRATH. 

. PURSELL. 

. FIELDS in two instances. 
. BEARD. 

. DUNN. 

. ROTH. 

. DAUB. 

. FIEDLER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HoYER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. Epwarps of California. 
. MARKEY in 10 instances. 
. TRAXLER, 

. SCHEUER. 

. PATTERSON in three instances. 
. SHANNON. 

. ROE. 

. BARNES. 

. MILLER of California. 

. DWYER. 

. MINISH. 

. EARLY. 

. SYNAR. 

. HOYER. 

. Fuqua. 

. HATCHER. 

. RODINO. 

. SCHUMER. 

. AKAKA. 

. LANTOS. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 187. An.act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands near 
Miles City, Mont., and to remove certain 
reservations from prior conveyances; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

S. 634. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands in Idaho and Wyoming; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; 

S. 763. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey, by quit- 
claim deed, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
that were withdrawn or acquired for the 
purpose of relocating a portion of the city 
of American Falls out of the area flooded by 
the American Falls Reservior; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; and 

S. 892. An act to amend the Federal Grant 
and Cooperative Agreement Act; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, September 25, 1981, 
at 10 a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2237. A letter from the Chairman and the 
President, Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, transmitting the 1980 annual report of 
the Corporation, pursuant to section 508(a) 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2238. A letter from the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Personnel (Contracts and Business 
Management), transmitting certification as 
to the validity of a claim against the United 
States by Bethlehem Steel Corp., pursuant 
to section 848 of Public Law 95-111; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2239. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (comptrol- 
ler), transmitting a list of contract award 
dates for the period September 15 to De- 
cember 15, 1981, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
139(b); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2240. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions to govern the State-administered pro- 
gram for continuing education outreach, 
pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of the General 
Education Provisions Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2241. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report on progress toward conclusion of a 
negotiated solution of the Cyprus problem, 
pursuant to section 620C(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (H. Doc. 
No. 97-93); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

2242. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Legislative Affairs, 
transmitting various reports prepared by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, pursuant to section 301(e)(3) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2243. A letter from the Special Assistant, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting a report on Department of Defense 
procurement from small and other business 
firms for the period October 1980 to June 
1981, pursuant to section 10(d) of the Small 
Business Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Small Business. 

2244. A letter from the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting the annual report for fiscal 
year 1981 on the operation of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of Public Law 96-599; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

2245. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission's regulation of domestic 
telecommunications common carriers (CED- 
81-136, Sept. 24, 1981); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations and 
Energy and Commerce. 

2246. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title ITI of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act Amend- 
ments of 1978 to clarify claims, financial re- 
sponsibility, and civil penalty provisions; 
jointly, to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. AvCOIN (for himself, Mr. 
WEAVER, Mr. Wypben, and Mr. SMITH 
of Oregon): 

H.R. 4586. A bill to permit, under certain 
circumstances, the manufacture, sale, pre- 
scribing, and dispensing of the drug dimeth- 
yl sulfoxide (DMSO) in the State of Oregon 
and the importation into such State of such 
drug or any ingredient or intermediate 
thereof, including dimethyl sulfide com- 
pound or mixture thereof; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

H.R. 4587. A bill to amend the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act of 1981 to repeal the pro- 
visions which provide exemptions and cred- 
its against the windfall profit tax for royal- 
ty owners, reduce the tax on newly discov- 
ered oil, and exempt independent producers 
from the tax with respect to certain stripper 
well oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILMAN: 

H.R. 4588. A bill to increase the effective- 
ness of U.S. development and food assist- 
ance in preventing and alleviating hunger, 
with special emphasis on food security in 
sub-Saharan Africa; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself and 
Mr. Barley of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 4589. A bill to establish a supplemen- 
tal insurance fund administered by the Sec- 
retary of Energy to pay the costs of neces- 
sary remedial action following damage to 
nuclear powerplants, including certain re- 
medial action at the Three Mile Island fa- 
cilities in Pennsylvania, to require participa- 
tion in such fund by the licensees of nuclear 
powerplants as a condition for the licensing 
and continued operation of such plants, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORNAN: 

H.R. 4590. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 to prevent the 
export to certain countries of goods or tech- 
nology which have any potential application 
for military, law enforcement, or intelli- 
gence gathering purposes; to require the 
President to notify the Congress of any ap- 
proval of a license for the export of goods or 
technology to such countries; to provide for 
congressional disapproval of any such li- 
cense application; to require the Secretary 
of Defense to prepare a military impact 
statement for the Congress with respect to 
certain export license applications, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 4591. A bill to amend the mineral 
leasing laws of the United States to provide 
for uniform treatment of certain receipts 
under such laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 4592. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to eliminate the with- 
holding requirement with respect to gam- 
bling winnings, to provide that information 
returns with respect to gambling winnings 
shall be required only in cases of payments 
of $10,000 or more, and to allow a 3-year 
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carryover of net gambling losses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MATSUI: 

H.R. 4593. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of national research service 
awards; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SUNIA (for himself, Mr. PHIL- 
LIP Burton, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, and Mr. Won PAT): 

H.R. 4594. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Delegate in 
Congress from American Samoa to have the 
same right to nominate persons for appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Military Academy, U.S. 
Naval Academy, and U.S. Air Force Acade- 
my as the Delegates in Congress from 
Guam and the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
BONKER, Mr. BARNES, Mr. Roe, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. DWYER, Mr. 
PHILLIP Burton, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. WOLPE, 
Mr. RATCHFORD, and Mr. Lowry of 
Washington): 

H. Con. Res. 190. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to proposals to postpone scheduled 
cost-of-living adjustments in certain social 
security and veterans benefits; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LEBOUTILLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 191. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
all athletic teams from the United States 
should refuse to participate in any sports 
event with athletic teams from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. ` 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. Res. 231. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that, 
upon the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the retired senior volunteer program 
(RSVP) administered by the ACTION 
Agency, the program should be commended 
for its success in providing meaningful op- 
portunities for retired persons to serve their 
communities; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. EMERY introduced a bill (H.R. 4595) 
for the relief of the Grace Baptist Church, 
Portland, Maine, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 27: Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. 

H.R. 852: Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

H.R, 1519; Mr. OXLEY. 

H.R. 1603: Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. Fazio, Mr. CoNABLE, and Mr. HAGE- 
DORN. 

H.R. 2022: Mr. HAGEDORN. 

H.R. 2207: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. JAMES K, 
COYNE, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. PRICHARD, and Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 2305: Mr. BINGHAM. 

H.R. 2306: Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
LEHMAN, and Mr. Nowak. 

H.R. 2333: Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Synar, Mr. Willams of Montana, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. WEBER 
of Minnesota, Mr. Snyper, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Morrison, and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 2455: Mr. RICHMOND. 

H.R. 3363: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Lowery of 
California, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. RAILSBACK. 

H.R. 4360: Mr. LUNDINE. 

H.R. 4382: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Mort, Mr. 
D'Amours, Mr. Dunn, Mr. LAFALcE, Mr. 
CoELHO, Mr. Frost, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Vento, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Napier, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. 
Perri, Mr. Downey, Mr. Fary, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. STENHOLM, Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. HopKIns, Mr. 
McHucH, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
BEvILL, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. NEAL, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. ALBosta, Mr. DWYER, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 4452: Mr. JENKINS and Mr. DUNCAN. 

H.R. 4457: Mr. Roprno, Mr. DONNELLY, 
Mr. Gryn, Mr. Fociretta, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
KinpNess, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
Rinatpo, Mr. WIRTH, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
McCLosKey, Mr. TRIBLE, and Mr. FLORIO. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, and Mr. WHITEHURST. 

H.R. 4526: Mr. WINN and Mr. JEFFRIES. 

H.R. 4528: Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. Lott, and Mr. 
STUMP. 

H.R. 4534: Mr. FAUNTROY and Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 4576: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.J. Res. 260: Mrs. ScHNEIDER and Mr. 
BURGENER. 

H.J. Res. 314: Mr. Appasso, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. BEARD, Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
BETHUNE, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
BROYHILL, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. DREIER, 
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Mr. Dunn, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. ECKART, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. Emery, Mr. Evans of Delaware, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Frost, Mr. HAGE- 
DORN, Mrs. HECKLER, Mrs. Hout, Mr. HoP- 
KINS, Mr. Howarp, Mr. HuckaBy, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
McC.ory, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. MARRIOTT, Mr. 
MARTIN of North Carolina, Mr. MAVROULEs, 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. MYERS, Mr. 
NAPIER, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
OxLEY, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. PETRI, Mr. RIN- 
ALDO, Mr. RoBINSON, Mr. RoE, Mr. ROTH, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. Stump, Mr. Sunra, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
WEBER of Ohio, Mr. Winn, Mr. Wo tr, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. 
Youne of Florida, Mr. Horton, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, and Mr. ASHBROOK. 

H. Con. Res. 189: Mr. Bonror of Michigan, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. Cray, Mr. Santini, Mr. WILLIAM J. 
Coyne, Mr. SHANNON, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. Dwyer, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
MurpHy, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. 
AvuCoin, Mr. Mica, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. MOTTL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
MOFFETT, Mr. STARK, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
GARCIA, and Mr. GONZALEZ. 

H. Res. 101: Mr. BRoDHEAD. 

H. Res. 211: Mr. Won Pat and Mr. GINN. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 


H.R. 4531: Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


214. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Stewart W. Pierce, Richmond, Va., rela- 
tive to prices for the delivery of commod- 
ities; which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 
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SENATE—Thursday, September 24, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Our 
morning prayer will be delivered by Sister 
Gottemoeller, president of the Federa- 
tion of the Sisters of Mercy of the Amer- 
icas, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sister Doris Gottemoeller, RSM, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

God, our Creator, we come to You with 
grateful hearts: Your mercy and good- 
ness are unending. In time of distress 
as well as prosperity, You are ever with 
us. Prompted by your constant love and 
invitation, we pray for our country: May 
we continue to offer all men and wom- 
en—the immigrant and the native, the 
privileged and the deprived, black and 
white—the opportunity to make their 
unique contributions to our Nation's well- 
being. May we always cherish the weak 
and seek out the marginated, helping 
them to lead lives of human dignity. May 
we use the Earth and its fruits and the 
products of human enterprise in a spirit 
of stewardship. May we love the ways of 
peace and spurn the legislation to vio- 
lence. May we protect and encourage the 
churches and religious groups which ex- 
press Your mercy through works of jus- 
tice and charity. 

We pray especially for this body as- 
sembled here, the heir to a living tradi- 
tion of reverence for human and civil 
rights. In all of its deliberations, may 
the successful and the powerful claim 
no more than the poor, the alienated and 
the powerless. May the temptations to 
expediency and personal gain yield to 
the search for truth and the common 
good, and may the demands of war and 
the race for armaments give way to the 
claims of peace. 

May this Senate continue to pursue 
under Your guidance the blessings of lib- 
erty and justice for all. We place our 
prayer before You, confident of Your 
providence and committed to make our- 
selves agents of Your peace and love in 
the world. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
oan BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
air. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Journal of the 


aac of the Senate be approved to 
ate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER. OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I expect 
that at 10 o’clock today we will seek the 
consent of the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of the continuing resolu- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 325, as an- 
nounced yesterday. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, after the recognition 
of the two leaders under the standing 
order and the expiration or yielding back 
of time allocated to them, and the recog- 
nition of a Senator or Senators on special 
orders as the same has or may be pro- 
vided for, there be a brief period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
to extend not past the hour of 10 a.m., in 
which Senators may speak for not more 
than 2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MILTON FRIEDMAN'S LATEST ADDI- 
TION TO THE ANNALS OF ECO- 
NOMIC SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I read it 
first last week, when it appeared in News- 
week magazine. I read it again this morn- 
ing, as an escape from yet another week 
of somber economic interpretating. 

Milton Friedman's latest addition to 
the annals of economic scholarship con- 
tains perhaps the most valuable, perhaps 
humble, and certainly realistic explana- 
tion of our current fiscal dilemmas that 
I have yet read. 


“The best explanations for the interest- 
rate puzzle,” Friedman writes, “may be 
the herd instinct and Wall Street’s 
myopia.” 

I am sure that I am joined by many of 
my colleagues in this Chamber, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in embracing such a perspective, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire article by Mr. Friedman be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILTON FRIEDMAN'S LATEST ADDITION TO THE 
ANNALS OF ECONOMIC SCHOLARSHIP 

Current high interest rates offer a puzzle 
for which, so far as I can see, we have no 
satisfactory explanation. While many expla- 
nations are glibly offered, all of them are 
contradicted by past experience. 

ABERRANT BEHAVIOR 
Since the mid-1960s short-term interest 


rates have tended to move up and down both 
with current inflation and, after a lag, with 


ups and downs in monetary growth. Inflation 
has been declining for some time nuw, despite 
the isolated sharp rise in the consumer price 
index for the month of July. Similarly, 
monetary growth declined moderately from 
April to May and has been relatively staple 
since. Yet interest rates have stubbornly 
stayed at record levels. 

‘the chart documents the abnormality of 
interest-rate behavior during the pust year. 
For each month since 1970 it plots a real 
interest rate, the difference beuwveu the ay- 
erage rate of interest on a three-month 
Treasury bill and the rate of inilatiun in 
consumer prices over the prior three months. 
This difference is the amount a holder of 
the bill has left from his interest payment 
after allowing for inflation. As the chart 
makes clear, the real rate has been negative 
for most of the 1970s. Investors—even if they 
were tax-exempt—have ended up with less 
purchasing power, Investors who had to pay 
taxes on the paper interest they received 
have done even worse. 

The real yield not only was negative but 
was moving around a downward trend. Yet 
suddenly, in July 1980, it turned positive and 
zoomed. In the four years prior to July 1980, 
the real rate was positive in only two months, 
and even in those months, it was only .3 and 
.6 percent. In the thirteen months since, the 
real rate was negative only once, and then 
only —.4. It was positive in the remaining 
twelve months, ranging from .1 Ww 9.3, 

Clearly, this needs explanation. 


WRONG EXPLANATIONS 


And there has been no shortage of pro- 
posed explanations. The trouble is, all of 
them are wrong. Herewith a snill sample. 

1. Federal Reserve tight money.—tThis is 
probably the most widely citea explanution. 
However, money has not been tizht by past 
standards, Institutional change, notably the 
explosion in moneymarket mutual funds, has 
rendered narrow monetary aggregates mis- 
leading. A broader aggregate, M,, which in- 
cludes deposits in money-market funds as 
well as savings deposits and sinall-time de- 
posits, grew 9.1 percent in the twelve munths 
prior to July 1981, and 8.9, 9.5 and 8.5 per- 
cent in the three prior years. All in all, aver- 
age M, growth has been flat for the past four 
years, though subject to sharp short-term 
fluctuations. There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the talk about “tight money” and the 
reality. 

2. High current budget deficits—Here 
again, the reality is very different from the 
talk. The current deficit is not us large as in 
many past years, if it is measured, as it 
should be, not in dollars but as a fraction of 
the national income or gross national prod- 
uct. The deficit (including off-budget items) 
for the current fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1981, is expected to be less than 3 percent of 
GNP. The corresponding percentuges were 
3.6, 4.5, 2.9 and 2.8 for fiscal years 1975, 
1976, 1977 and 1978. Those earlier deficits 
were associated with T-bill rates of less than 
8 percent, and with negative real rates. Why 
should a similar or smaller deficit now lead 
to T-bill rates of 15 percent and positive real 
rates of 5 to 9 percent? 

3. Prospect of high future deficlts.—Well, 
it is said, maybe the current deficit isn’t so 
frightening, but what about future ones? 
Don’t tax cuts plus increased military spend- 
ing mean even bigger futnre deficits? 
Whether these fears are justified or not, they 
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cannot explain current interest rates. High- 
er future deficits and higher future inflation 
would lead investors to expect high interest 
rates in future years. That should make long- 
term interest rates higher than short-term, 
yet the opposite is true. In the jargon of 
Wall Street, the yield curve is negatively 
sloping, yet this explanation requires it to 
be positively sloping. So this explanation, 
too, can be rejected out of hand. 
A BUBBLE? 

Space does not permit me to discuss four 
other proposed explanations that I have ex- 
amined in a fuller analysis. I can only report 
that they too are wholly unsatisfactory. 

The failure to find a reasonable explana- 
tion does not mean that there is none. But it 
does raise the uneasy suspicion that per- 
haps we have been witnessing a bubble com- 
pounded out of uncertainty plus Wall Street’s 
myopia and herd instinct. If that is so, the 
bubble will soon burst. If it does not—back 
to the computer. 


FIDULIN’, CALLIN', AND DANCIN’— 
THE SQUARE DANCE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, yesterday, 
the Senate passed a joint resolution 
designating the square dance as the na- 
tional folk dance of the United States. I 
was pleased that I was able to cosponsor 
this resoiution with 27 of my colleagues. 
But today, I wish to express my admi- 
ration and commendation to my most 
distinguished colleague and friend the 
minority leader, Senator ROBERT C. BYRD 
of West Virginia. For it is the distin- 
guished minority leader, a geographic 
neighbor, a kindred spirit in the appreci- 
ation of American custom and folklore, 
and an erudite student of our history, 
who had brought this matter to my at- 
tention—through his sponsorship of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 59. 

Of course, I must admit, Mr. President, 
that my original intentions in cospon- 
soring this resolution was of a more dubi- 
ous nature. Convinced that a so lively 
and energetic expression of the American 
spirit most certainly would have had its 
origin in Tennessee rather than West 
Virginia, I was prepared to, shall we say, 
appropriate this resolution. I must say 
to the minority leader, however, in the 
spirit of historical accuracy, that my 
research in this regard has been disap- 
pointing. And it is a disappointment I 
fear I must deliver to Senator Byrp’s 
State as well. My research indicates 
square dancing in this country has its 
roots in neither Tennessee nor West Vir- 
ginia, but in New England of all places. 

Rebuffed on that count, Mr. President, 
I have nonetheless comforted myself in 
the knowledge that the “clog dancing” 
form of the square dance, which as I am 
sure the minority leader will agree is 
most artfully performed in Tennessee, is 
now the vanguard of America’s square 
dancing boom. 

Seriously, Mr. President, the square 
dance is indeed a rich element of our 
heritage—a reflection of the vitality, 
resourcefulness, creativity and imagina- 
tion of our people. That its popularity is 
increasing throughout our land is as re- 
assuring to me as any other symbol of 
the continued creativity and vitality in 
our country. 


So finally, Mr. President, with the per- 
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mission of Senator BYRD, I renew my re- 
quest that my name be added to this 
resolution and I would say to my friend, 
the minority leader, “If hell do the 
fiddlin’, I'll do the callin’ and perhaps we 
can persuade our friends from New Eng- 
land to do the dancin’.” 

Mr. President, I have no need for my 
time remaining under the standing 
order. I am prepared to yield it to any 
Senator or to yield it to the distinguished 
acting minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON..Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of the minority leader’s 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I have 
no need for my time remaining, and I 
judge that the minority has no need for 
theirs at this moment, I am prepared to 
yield so that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLop) may speak on his special 
order. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
allocated to the two leaders be reserved 
until after the expiration of that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
DURENBERGER). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
WALLOP 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 


REVIEW OF TAPES AND RECORD- 
INGS IN THE MATTER OF SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I rise 
again to encourage Senators to inform 
themselves on the maiter concerning the 
recommendation and resolution for ex- 
pulsion of Senator WILLIAMs. 

To date, roughly a third of the Sena- 
tors have seen the films and heard the 
tape material, and that is progress which 
is, obviously, pleasing to the committee. 
But that still leaves two-thirds of the 
Senators who have not seen them. The 
original schedule was for but two more 
showings of the shortened versions of 
those on Friday next, this coming Friday. 
Those will still be shown at 9:15 a.m. 
and 2:15 p.m. in room 457 of the Russell 
Building. 

We had also at the same time sched- 
uled Tuesday and Thursday of next week 
for Senators who have requested to see 
the entire balance of the film. We had 
requested and reserved the same morning 
and afternoon hours for that. 


What I propose to do now—and I will 
send a letter to the offices of those Sena- 
tors who have not taken advantage of 
the opportunity—is that we again, in- 
stead of presenting the remaining tapes, 
put on four more showings of the same 
tape material which has been presented 
this week. I do this because no matter 
how broadly one tries to sow the seeds 
of opportunity on the agenda of the Sen- 
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ate, there are still numerous Senators 
who have a hard time accommodating 
themselves to those schedules. I think 
there should be no excuse, then, for 
Senators not to take advantage of this 
schedule. 

I remind Senators that the opportunity 
cannot be indefinitely offered to the Sen- 
ate, partly because of the expense and 
partly because of the need for that room 
for other Senate committees. 

I think it is wise, frankly, that Sena- 
tors do avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. We have in front of us a resolu- 
tion which is historic. Should the Senate 
be forced to act and should the Senate 
act favorably on that resolution, it will 
be the first time since the Civil War that 
a Member of the Senate has been ex- 
pelled. It is no light matter and should 
not be taken lightly by Members of the 
Senate. 

I had one Senator explain to me today 
that should the judge rule against Sena- 
tor WrLLIams that he would then go see 
the materials. There are two things about 
which I would remind Senators: One is 
the judge's ruling is inconsequential to 
the judgment of the Senate. The judge’s 
ruling is on a matter of due process and 
for a new trial. The Senate's obligation, 
by its committee, has been fulfilled on 
the evidence presented to us and the 
Senator has been judged by a higher 
standard than that of the courts. 

I invite Senators not to wait on Judge 
Pratt’s ruling. When you have seen the 
films there is also a good deal of printed 
material which I think it is the obliga- 
tion of everybody to become familiar 
with in order that the judgment of the 
Senate may be fair, fair to the Senate, 
fair to Senator WILLIaMs in any case he 
may present, and fair to the American 
public which demand that this be done 
with care, with caution, and with a good 
deal of informed knowledge on the facts 
that have been and will be presented. 

Mr. President, I will again remind Sen- 
ators, and a letter will go to the offices of 
those who have not attended the hear- 
ings, suggesting to them that the benefit 
is more than just being an informed 
Senator. The benefit is that when we get 
to the debate, and I am certain we will, 
the debate will home in on the issues 
which are the issues for the Senate to 
judge. 

I again point out that it has no rele- 
vance as to whether or not Judge Pratt 
rules or what Judge Pratt rules. 

The leadership on both sides, the 
majority and minority leaders, have 
given notice to the Senate of their in- 
tention tc proceed to discharge the Sen- 
ate's obligation. I expect they will do 
that. Senators are asked to judge on the 
basis of information available to the 
Senate, the arguments of special counsel, 
and the arguments of Mr. WILLIAMS’ 
counsel in rebuttal. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming. I commend him and I commend 
his distinguished vice chairman for the 
diligence and careful attention to detail 
which they have demonstrated. 
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Mr. President, I am advised now that 
there is no request for time on this side 
of that time remaining to the majority 
leader. I inquire of the acting minority 
leader if he has need for his time. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, may I ad- 
vise the majority leader that the acting 
minority leader is prepared to yield back 
the remainder of our time. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the acting minor- 
ity leader. I yield back my time as well, 
Mr. President. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period of time, not to extend beyond the 
hour of 10 a.m., for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmpson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is concluded. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, and after consulting with the 
minority leader, I ask that the Chair 
lay before the Senate House Joint Res- 
olution 325, the continuing resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution, which was reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee has 
left the committee room in the Capitol 
and is on his way to the floor of the 
Senate. 

I understand, as well, on the advice 
of the minority leader, that the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the committee, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, is in company with the chairman 
and will reach the Chamber shortly. 

In order to provide time for them to 
appear, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

aos bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roli. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee met 
yesterday afternoon in a well-attended 
full committee markup session to con- 
sider House Joint Resolution 325, the 
continuing resolution, as well as Senate 
items normally included in the regular 
legislative appropriations bill but not 
provided for in H.R. 4120, the legislative 
appropriation bill reported by the House 
of Representatives on July 9, 1981, and 
incorporated in House Joint Resolution 
325 as passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. After extended consideration, the 
committee reported House Joint Resolu- 
tion 325 with amendments including our 
Senate items. 

In order to bring the bill to the floor 
as soon as possible, allowing time for 
Senate floor consideration in conference 
with the House of Representatives, prior 
to the end of the current fisċal year, 
next Wednesday, the committee did 
not submit a written report on the 
measure to the Senate. 

Instead, I am submitting for the Rec- 
ORD an explanatory statement of the 
committee’s action, and I shall ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement appear 
at the close of my remarks. We have also 
provided copies to be placed on the desk 
of all Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
my colleagues for this unusual pro- 
cedure. I assure the Senate it will not 
be a common practice. 

In this instance, however, due to the 
rapidly approaching deadline of Sep- 
tember 30 and the desire of the leader- 
ship to bring this measure to the floor 
as soon as possible, it was deemed 
appropriate. 

Mr. President, I will confine my open- 
ing remarks to a summation of the con- 
tinuing resolution’s principal provisions 
and will yield to Senator MATTINGLY, the 
chairman of the Legislative Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, for an explanation 
of the committee’s action relative to 
those items normally contained in the 
regular legislative appropriation bill. 

The resolution’s principal provisions 
are as follows: 

No. 1, the HUD is covered at the rate 
and under the conditions of the confer- 
ence agreement now pending in the Sen- 
ate. 

No. 2, the Treasury and Interior bills 
are deemed to have been passed in a 
provision similar to that used by the 
House of Representatives and the proj- 
ects and activities in those bills will be 
funded at the rate of the Senate or 
House-passed bill, whichever is lower. 

No. 3, defense and foreign authoriza- 
tions cont’nue at the current rate or 
the budget estimate, whichever is lower. 

No. 4, the legislative bill is funded for 
the full fiscal year. 


No. 5, all other bills are funded at the 
current rate. 

No. 6, the expiration date is changed 
to November 20, 1981. 
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Mr. President, the committee made 
every efiort to keep this resolution sim- 
ple and straightforward. It is our view 
that a continuing resolution should 
never be regarded as a routine replace- 
ment for the 13 regular appropriations 
bills but instead a stopgap measure, in- 
tended for a relatively short interim pe- 
riod to be used only when unusual cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

I think everyone will agree that this 
year has been replete with unusual 
circumstances. 

First, our hearings on the 1982 budget 
were delayed 2 months pending the re- 
ceipt of the President’s revisions to the 
January submission of President Carter. 
Then the reconciliation resolution, the 
reconciliation bill, the supplemental 
rescission bill, and the tax cut, all inte- 
gral parts of the President’s economic 
recovery program further delayed this 
bill and House consideration and pas- 
sage of fiscal year 1982 appropriations 
bills. 

While the Senate committee has ex- 
pedited its consideration of those bills 
holding committee markup following 
House committee action rather than 
awaiting receipt of the House bill, we 
cannot report appropriation bills to the 
Senate prior to referral of the House- 
passed bill to our committee. 

Now we await further revision to the 
President’s budget request which will 
be presented to the public tonight. 

Mr. President, these circumstances 
have necessitated this continuing res- 
olution, providing funds for ongoing 
Government functions until November 20 
or whichever date is finally agreed to 
with the House of Representatives in 
conference and allowing time for the 
Senate to proceed with the regular fiscal 
year 1982 bills. 

I wish to assure the Senate that the 
committee does not view this as the 
normal way of doing our business. Only 
congressional action on the 13 regular 
appropriations fulfills our constitutional 
responsibility to maintain control over 
Federal spending. 

As an aside I might suggest we keep 
that in mind when we contemplate the 
seemingly uncontrollable growth of en- 
titlement programs outside the annual 
scrutiny of Congress in appropriation 
bills. 

In order to avoid the continuing res- 
olution coming to be viewed as a sub- 
stitute for the regular process, I urge 
that any amendments to the resolution 
beyond those essential to the normal 
provisions of a continuing resolution be 
withheld for consideration with the reg- 
ular fiscal year 1982 bills. 

I wish to thank my colleacues on the 
committee for their cooperation in that 
regard. 

While the committee did adopt several 
issues, specific amendments. I believe 
they reflect unusual, unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. 

I hove my colleagues here on the floor 
will foow suit and not unnecessarily 
delay floor consideration. reserving their 
amendments for floor action on the regu- 
lar bills. 
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I realize that many Senators have 
strong interests in various appropria- 
tion matters, as I do, and I promise that 
those interests will be given every con- 
sideration as the regular process pro- 
ceeds during the time of this joint res- 
olution. 

Mr. President, I wish to especially 
thank the ranking member of the com- 
mittee on the minority side, Senator 
WILLIAM PrOoxMIRE of Wisconsin. 

I really do not believe that I have 
experienced a more cooperative relation- 
ship with any leader of either side of 
the aisle than I have with Senator Prox- 
MIRE in this committee setting. 

This has not been an easy year for 
any of us. It has been an adjustment on 
the part of the Republicans in becoming 
the majority party; it has been an ad- 
justment on the part of the Democrats 
in becoming the minoriy party after 25 
years in the majority status. 

Those adjustments in the Appropria- 
tions Committee both at the member- 
ship level and at the staff level have 
been a remarkable example of political 
maturity and political cooperation. 

So, not only do I wish to pay tribute 
to Senator ProxMiReE as representative of 
the minority but every one of the minor- 
ity members as well. 

Mr. President, also on the majority 
side I wish to make an observation that 
we have almost half of the new Republi- 
can majority as first termers on that 
committee. 

That is in itself a rather monumental 
task, to undertake a new committee year 
with such a high proportion of the 
majority members as freshmen mem- 
bers on the committee. 


We have cases, as in the case of 
Senator MATTINGLY of Georgia, who won 
his first election to the U.S. Senate, won 
a seat on the Appropriations Committee, 
and acted as chairman of a subcommit- 
tee without any experience on that com- 
mittee before, let alone experience in the 
Senate, and who has done a remarkable 
job in performing in that task as a sub- 
committee chairman, an example of 
your new subcommittee chairmen who 
are freshmen members of our committee. 


So there we have an example of the 
tasks we have before us not only deal- 
ing with these difficult budgetary ques- 
tions but in dealing with a committee 
that was newly formed in terms of 
leadership. 


I also want to pay special tribute to 
the staff, Mr. President. I do not think 
we often appreciate the fact that under 
such crises circumstances under which 
the Appropriations Committee has been 
functioning and the Budget Committee 
and other committees as well, that our 
staff works far into the night, early in 
the morning and far into the night, day 
after day to meet deadlines and to meet 
requirements set before them by the 
leadership of the committee. 


I know for certain that the staff of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Keith 
Kennedy, heading up the majority, and 
Tom van der Voort, heading up the mi- 
nority staff, have both spent literally 
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around-the-clock days on staff work and 
leadership to the general staff in order to 
bring us not only this continuing reso- 
lution but to deal with the rescission 
packages and to deal with the reconcilia- 
tion problem and bill, and to deal with 
all these other matters we have been 
dealing with. 

This has indeed been an extraordinary 
and unique year. So I think many people 
deserve credit for the expeditious way in 
which the committee has been able to 
act upon this continuing resolution to- 
day or yesterday and bring it to the floor 
today. 

(EXHIBIT 1) 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS ON HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 325 as REPORTED, WITH AMEND- 
MENTS 


The Congress has not yet completed final 
action on any of the 13 regular app-opr.at.ons 
bills for fiscal year 1982. The Committee con- 
sideration of these bills has been unusually 
delayed this year because of the e«trao-dinary 
circumstances surrounding the budgetary 
program submitted by the new administra- 
tion. This includes major budget revisions in 
the original budget submittal of the former 
administration which were not finalized un- 
til nearly 2 months after Congress normally 
begins its consideration of the budget. The 
Congress, furthermore, engaged in an un- 
precedented review of ongoing statutory au- 
thorities for both entitlement and discretion- 
ary programs as part of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 97- 
35). Finally, the President has informed Con- 
gress that he will shortly submit yet another 
major budget revision package to the pend- 
ing fiscal year 1982 budget requests. 

For the foregoing reasons the Committee 
has suspended consideration of the regular 
appropriations bills for fiscal year 1982 and 
it is clear that no regular appropriations bill 
will be enacted by October 1, 1981, the start 
of the new fiscal year. This requires that 
Congress rapidly consider and pass a con- 
tinuing resolution to maintain the ongoing 
operations of the Government until Congress 
has the opportunity to complete action on 
the regular appropriations bills. It is the firm 
intention of this Committee to resume con- 
sideration of the regular appropriations bills 
as soon as possible and to report these meas- 
ures to the Senate within the period allowed 
by this continuing resolution. 


The Committee agrees with, and reaffirms 
the position contained in the House report 
accompanying this joint resolution (H. 
Rept. 97-223) regarding the nature of this 
measure: 

The Committee recognizes, as should 
others involved in the Federal budget and 
appropriations process, that continuing 
resolutions are interim, stop-gap financing 
devices and are not intended to replace 
regular annual appropriation bills. The 
Committee has attempted to keep the con- 
tinuing resolution as simple as possible and 
enlists the support and cooperation of the 
financial officials in administering the 
orderly operations under the continuing 
resolution. 


The continuing resolution provides tem- 
porary financing for Federal programs at 
restrictive rates until November 20, 1981 or 
until the regular appropriations bills are 
enacted. It is based upon the status of the 
individual bills as of the last day of the 
current fiscal year. In summary, the oper- 
ating levels which obtain under the reso- 
lution are as follows: 

1. Section 101(a) provides continuing au- 
thority for nine appropriation bills. Under 
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this section, where the particular appropri- 
ation bill has passed both Houseo as of 
October 1, 1981, and the amount as passed 
by the House is different than that as 
passed by the Senate, projects or activities 
are continued under the lesser amount or 
more restrictive authority. Where the par- 
ticular appropriation bill has not passed 
both Houses as of October 1, 1981, the rate 
of operation shall not exceed the current rate. 
Where an item is provided in only one ver- 
sion of an Act as passed by both Houses it 
continues at a rate not exceeding the current 
rate or the rate permitted by the action of 
one House, whichever is lower. 

2. Section 101(b) provides continuing au- 
thority for the Defense and Foreign Assist- 
ance programs at the current rate or the rate 
of the budget estimate, whichever is lower. 

3. Section 101(d) provides continuing au- 
thority at the current level for certain ac- 
tivities not otherwise provided for. 

4. The resolution does not augment ap- 
propriations contained in the regular bills 
for fiscal year 1982. Section 105 provides 
that expenditures made pursuant to the con- 
tinuing resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation or fund when the 
regular bill is enacted into law. 

5. Section 101(a)(3) as amended provides 
that bills reported by the Committee, but 
not passed the Senate as of October 1, 1981 
be deemed as having passed the Senate for 
the purposes of this joint resolution. This 
amendment will allow those projects and 
activities funded under the Department of 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1982 and the Treasury, Postal Service 
and General Government Appropriation Act, 
1982, to be continued at the lesser of the 
House-passed or the Senate reported levels. 

6. The Committee has also recommended 
an amendment which will continue the 
projects and activities financed under the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment—Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1982, at the level and in the man- 
ner agreed to in conference on that measure, 
as if that bill were enacted into law. This 
provision, however, is effective for only the 
period ending November 20, 1981. 

7. As discussed below, the Committee rec- 
ommends that activities funded under the 
Legislative Appropriations bill be continued 
for the full year, with amendments to ad- 
dress Senate items, striking House and 
House building items, and to modify other 
joint appropriation accounts. 

In addition to the committee amendments 
discussed in the summary above, the Com- 
mittee is recommending a number of other 
amendments which address other critical 
issues. 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a reorganization of the Economic 
Development Administration and reduction- 
in-force. The reorganization contemplates 
that 50 percent of the 47 Economic Develop- 
ment Representatives (EDR’s) now located 
in the various States will be offered jobs in 
EDA's six regional offices (Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Denver, Austin, and Seattle). 
The Committee has inserted an amendment 
(section 110) that will maintain the 47 
EDR’s in place in the States to monitor 
the almost $1.1 billion in uncompleted proj- 
ects that require on-site EDA supervision. In 
addition the Committee believes that the 
States ought to have the availability of these 
long-term economic development specialists 
whose expertise goes far beyond developing 
EDA projects. As the States grope for new 
ways to solve their economic development 
problems without the previous Federal assist- 
ance, the EDR’s can be a ready source of 
technical assistance. 

The National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) has a purchase 
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option on a Turbo Commander 690 aircraft 
that expires September 30, 1981. By exercis- 
ing the option, NOAA can save $1,300,000 
over the minimum expected life of the air- 
craft compared to continued leasing for that 
period. 

Public law requires that purchase of air- 
craft be specifically authorized in an agen- 
cy’s appropriation. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends a new provision (section 
133) to authorize this purchase. 

The Committee recommends an amend- 
ment (section 134) to enable the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, the 
General Services Administration, and the 
Office of Management and Budget to com- 
plete in an orderly manner close-out activ- 
ities of existing Community Services Ad- 
ministration grants awarded in prior fiscal 
years, to provide for the termination ex- 
penses of CSA employees, and for other ap- 
propriate costs. It is currently estimated that 
$30.1 million will be required for such pur- 
poses as severance pay and annual leave 
costs, GSA expenses, and HHS audit and 
related close-out activities. This separate 
authority is required in order that these 
agencies undertake en array of administra- 
tive tasks related to these close-out respon- 
sibilities. 

The Committee does not intend that any 
balance of the Rural Development Loan 
Fund be used for such close-out purposes. 

The authority provided by this section is 
available through the end of fiscal year 1982. 

The Committee recommends an amend- 
ment (section 135) which prohibits pay- 
ments to school districts under the impact 
aid program for the duration of this con- 
tinuing resolution. The amendment elimi- 
nates payments under section 5(b)(2) of 
Public Law 81-874, the Impact Aid Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

Under section 5(b)(2) of the impact aid 
authorizing legislation, school districts are 
entitled to receive—within 1 month after the 
start of the new fiscal year—a so-called 
preliminary impact ald payment equal to 75 
percent of the amount of impact ald they 
recelved in the previous year. However, the 
Committee notes that 75 percent of the 
fiscal year 1981 impact aid appropriation 
is $464,000,000, whereas the authorized level 
for impact aid in fiscal year 1982 is $435,- 
000,000, a difference of $29,000,000. 

Without this amendment, the continu- 
ing resolution would permit more spending 
for impact aid in October than the total 
amount of money authorized for impact aid 
for all of fiscal year 1982. 

The Committee recommends an amend- 
ment (section 136) which conforms the con- 
tinuing resolution to current law with 
respect to financing the acquisition and 
transportation of petroleums for the Strate- 
gic Petroleum Reserve. In the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public 
Law 97-35), the Congress mandated that 
such acquisition and transportation of 
petroleum be provided from a special, “off- 
budget” account established by the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury. The amendment 
adopted by the Committee makes it clear 
that funds provided for this purpose— 
whether the lower of the House or the 
Senate—will be made available from this 
special account in accordance with the law. 

Section 137 of the joint resolution author- 
izes Department of Defense support for the 
Yorktown Battlefield Bicentennial. Both the 


Senate and House versions of the fiscal year 
1982 authorization bill for the Department 
of Defense approve such support. The 
ceremony commemorating the 200th an- 
niversary of this historic event will occur 
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in October, therefore, necessary funding 
authority for the Department can be pro- 
vided only through this resolution. This 
provision merely grants legal authority for 
Army participation and does not involve any 
additional spending. The Army will absorb 
the estimated $750,000 cost of its suport. 

The Committee recommends a new provi- 
sion (section 138) directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to expeditiously make loan guar- 
antees for alcohol production facilities as 
authorized under the Rural Development In- 
surance Fund. The Committee has been ad- 
vised that it is the interpretation of the ad- 
ministration that such loan guarantees need 
not be obligated as currently authorized. 
This view is contrary to congressional in- 
tent, and the Committee therefore believes 
this additional provision is necessary to im- 
plement the direction of Congress. 

During the consideration by the Commit- 
tee, there was raised a concern that the lan- 
guage of the continuing resolution would 
permit the administration to reduce fund- 
ing allocations to the States below current 
levels for the Women, Infants, and Children 
Nutrition program, know as "WIC," and the 
Commodity Supplemental Feeding Program 
(CSFP), thereby causing reductions from 
the current levels of participation in those 
programs. Such reductions would be clearly 
contrary to the intent of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

The Agriculture, Rural Development, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, as 
passed by the House and as recommended by 
the Senate subcommittee to the full Appro- 
priations Committee, provides for continua- 
tion of the 1981 levels of participation for 
these programs. The clear Intent of the Con- 
gress, therefore, will be to maintain current 
participation levels. 

The administration is therefore directed to 

this intent in carrying out the WIC 
and CSFP programs in accordance with this 
resolution. 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 
altered the funding mechanism of several 
Federal programs to targeted block grants to 
States. It is the intent of the Committee 
that these block grants be implemented with 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. Since 
the new block grants continue the same 
kinds of activities as provided under their 
predecessor programs, funding of these pro- 
grams does not constitute a new start. 

The level of funding that would be avail- 
able for the block grants therefore will be 
the current rate for the combined total of 
each separate account included in the block 
grant. 

It is recognized also that during the period 
of this continuing resolution Federal agen- 
cies will be reducing thelr work force as a 
consequence of the alterations to program 
operations effected through the Reconcilla- 
tion Act. Due to these reductions-in-force, 
it is directed that within the annualized rate 
as established by this continuing resolution 
higher-than-average funds availability will 
be permitted at any one time in order to ac~- 
complish the orderly and timely termination 
of those activities and employees affected by 
theso changes. 

The Committee recommends deletion of 
section 110 in the House passed resolution. 
The authority granted by this section has 
already been passed by Congress in a sepa- 
rate bill, which is currently awaiting Presi- 


dential approval. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
The Committee has included the substance 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriations Act 
for fiscal year 1982 in H.J. Res. 325. This 
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eliminates the necessity of working one en- 
tire appropriations bill into the crowded 
floor schedule in the next 2 months. The 
House of Representatives funded its items 
for the full fiscal year. In order to insure 
the enactment of appropriations necessary 
for the Senate and its administrative provi- 
sions, as well as to propose reductions in 
House recommendations for related agencies, 
the Committee has also included appropria- 
tions for the entire fiscal vear i *he joint 
.esuution for the legislative branch. 

The legislative portion of H.J. aes. 325 in- 
cludes appropriations totalling $934,616,108 
for the Senate, joint items such as joint 
committees, and associated offices such as the 
Library of Congress, General Accounting Of- 
fice, and Government Printing Office. The 
resolution includes no funding for the House 
of Representatives, which did not include 
any Senate items in its resolution. 


Following the mandate of the Senate to 
hold down our own spending, the figure 
recommended represents a 10-percent re- 
duction In the budget requests considered 
by the Committee. The figures in this reso- 
lution, when added to House items already 
approved by the other body, represent less 
than a 5-rercent increase in the legislative 
bill over fiscal year 1981. In contrast, the 
pro’ected increase for the executive branch 
is 8.8 percent. 


Section 101(c) includes the specific dol- 
lar recommendations of the Committee for 
the entire Legislative Branch, with the ex- 
ception of the House of Representatives. 


The Committee intends that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate should use the following 
guidelines in allocating his appropriations 
during fiscal year 1982, deviations from 
which will require reprograming approval: 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 GUIDELINES 


Pro- 
posed 
SOE lump- Current range 
sum budget staffin for 


Department request level staffing! 


Legisiative/administrative 
Disbursing Office 2... 
Document room. . . 
Library 
Stationery room ?._.- 
Office of Public Records 
Office of Classified National Se- 

curity Information... dae 
Historian... ... 
Curator 

5, 341, 900 172 168-189 

#5, 342, 000 


1 The figures represent full-time professional and clerical 
staff. They do not include the interns who work from 6 to 10 
weeks during the summer months. 

2 Departments now under lump-sum authorit 


ye 
s Rounded figure which does not reflect the committee's 
recommendation for funding. 


The Committee has included an additional 
$75,000 to transfer two bookbinders from the 
Government Printing Office to the Office of 
the Secretary of the Senate. An offsetting re- 
duction was made to the GPO budget. 


Fo” the Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, an amount of $80,000 has been 
included to accommodate the creation of the 
Senate Placement Office. This new office is 
necessitated by the closing of the Congres- 
sional Placement Office which was jointly 
operated by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The following table sets forth the appor- 
tHonment of funds under the headings “Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate,” “Miscel- 
laneous items”. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS APPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE 


Committee versus 


estimate Committee 


Fisca 
year iat 


fiscal 
Item 


Office of Senate Legal Counsel.. 
Resolution and reorganization 
236, 439 
500, 438 
72, 372 


500, 000 


$275, 698 
524, 000 
66, 850 
500, 000 


contingencies) 

Employes: fund compensation 
fund reimbursement 

Civil service retirement fund re- 
employed annuitants 

Commission on Art and Anti- 
“owl (S. Res. 382, 90th 

ingress) 

Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration—calendars (S. 
Res. 520, 96th Congress). 

Senators’ official office expense 
accounts (Public Law 92-607). 

Reception of foreign dignitaries. 

Foreign travel—Members and 
employees. 

Unemployment compensa- 
tlon—t ederal Soars 


17, 500 17, 500 


47, 840 55, 120 


Subtotal 8, 354, 168 


recom- Fiscal 
year 1982 mendation 


$265, 698 
524, 000 
66, 850 
500, 000 


400, 000 
900, 000 
8, 254,168 +614, 579 


i Fiscal 
year 1981 year 1982 item 


Office of the Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper: 
Administrative offices: 


Telegraph services—com- 
motes and official tele- 


17, 500 


55, 120 
5, 490, 000 
25, 000 


Teleco:nmunication 
partment. 
Service department.. 
Computer center 
+900, 000 —$100, 000 


—100, 000 


Subtotal 


273,000 


245, 000 


—33, 411 —28, 000 


Grand total 


The allocations included in the preceding 
table are advisory and are to be used by the 
various components of the Senate to effect 
cost control and program planning. The 
Committee is aware, however, that unfore- 
seen circumstances can arise during the 
year—for example, utility rate hikes—which 
may necessitate some adjustments to the 
amounts included in the apportionment 
table. The Committee expects that the vari- 
ous components affected will notify the Com- 
mittee in accordance with the customary 
reprograming procedures. 

The Committee has included no appropri- 
ations for elevator operators under the head- 
ing “Architect of the Capitol,” “Senate Office 
Bulldings” and has reduced the appropri- 
ation for elevator operators in the Senate 
side of the Capitol by $99,000 and 9 positions 
by providing for 15 such positions rather 
than the 24 positions requested. 

For Capitol Grounds under the Architect 
of the Capitol, specific reductions have been 
made by deferring the following projects: 
Replacement of broad walkways... $2, 037,000 
Capitol Plaza resurfacing 235, 000 
Resurfacing concrete paving_--_- 200, 000 
Replacement of shuttle van 25, 000 


Total reduction $2, 497, 000 


For Capitol Buildings, the Committee has 
included $1,500,000 for a project to replace 
the Minton tile on the Senate side of the 
Capitol. The original tile, laid over 100 years 
ago is extremely worn and is a safety hazard. 

For Senate Office Buildings under the 
Architect of the Capitol, specific reductions 
are recommended as follows: 


Replacement of sections of air- 
conditioning in Dirksen Build- 
ing 

Covering exposed beams in Immi- 
gration Building. 

Elevator modernization 

Architectural studies—Dirksen 
and Russell Buildings 

Cafeteria renovating—Dirksen 
Building 

Equipment procurements 


Under the Government Printing Office’s 
appropriation for Congressional Printing and 
Binding, the Committee has included the 
amount requested for printing the United 
States Code in its entirety. 


$2, 000, 000 


67, 000 
170, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sections 111 through 131 of the joint res- 
olution are administrative provisions. These 
administrative provisions are printed below, 
together with a short statement. for those 
provisions not self-explanatory. 

Sec. 111. (a) The first section of the joint 
resolution relating to the payment of salaries 
of employees of the Senate, approved 
April 20, 1960 (Public Law 86-426, first sec- 
tion; 2 United States Code 60c-1), is 
amended—. 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking out 
clause (1), 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“purposes of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and for" immediately after “For”, and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence 
thereof (as added by section 108 of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act, 1979 (Public 
Law 96-38, section 108) . 

(b) the amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective in the case of com- 
pensation payable for months after Decem- 
ber 1982. 

This provision eliminates the traditional 
full month’s compensation payable on De- 
cember 20 of each year. This will mean that 
disbursements for salaries for December will 
be handled in the same manner as for other 
months. 

Sec. 112. (a) The first sentence of the first 
section of the joint resolution relating to 
the payment of salaries of employees of the 
Senate, approved April 20, 1960 (Public Law 
86-426); 2 United States Code 60c-1) is 
amended by striking out “officers (other than 
Senators) and employees" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Senators and officers and em- 
ployees”. 

(b)(1) The second paragraph under the 
head'ng “SENATE” of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 13, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses" (approved March 3, 1883, c. 143, 22 
Stat. 632) is repealed. 

(2) The eighth paragraph under the head- 
ing “SENATE” of the Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1934 (approved June 19, 
1934, c. 648, title IT, section 1, 48 Stat. 1022; 2 
United States Code 43) is amended by strik- 
ing out “monthly”, 

(c) On and after the effective date of the 
amendments and repeals made by this sec- 


-- 4,699,000 5,290,000 5, 257, 000 


Tot 39, 195, 000 36, 188, 168 32, 889, 168 
Less: undistiibuted reduction. ..—1, 000, 000 20, 000 
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Committee versus 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 19st year 1982 


Budget 
estimate Committee 
fiscal recom- 
year 1981 year 1982 mendation 


$3, 200, 000 $3, 200, 000 $2, 844, 000 
50, 000 55, 000 55, 000 


—$356,000 —$356, (09 
+5, 2 


850,000 850, C00 
1, 800,000 1, 387, 000 


15, 000 
13, 000 
125, 000 
39, 000 
32, 000 
90, 000 


+558,000 —33, 
3, 537,000 5, 833, 00) 5, 014, 000 +1; 477, 000 aie O00 


“22 16, 837; 000 10; 219, 000 8,708, 000 —8, 129,000 —1,: “11,000 


31, 277, 000 27, 561, 000 24, 390,000 —6, 887, 000 —3, 71, 000 


—6,305.  —3,.94, 000 
+68i.000  — 20,000 


—5, 625, 832 — J, t19, 000 


38, 195, 000 36, 188, 168 32, ~69, 168 —5, 


tion, section 39 of the Revised Statutes (2 
United States Code 35) shall not be con- 
strued as being applicable to a Senator. 

(d) Section 40 of the Revised Statutes (2 
United States Code 39) is amended by in- 
serting "(or other periodic payments su- 
thorized by law)" immediately after 
“monthly payments”. 

(e) The amendments and repeals made by 
this section shall be effective in the case of 
compensation payable for months after 
December 1981. 

This provision authorizes the Secretary of 
the Senate to disburse the compensation of 
Senators in the same manner as officers and 
employees of the Senate as provided for by 
section 60(c)-1 of title II of United States 
Code. 

Sec. 113. Hereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate as Disbursing Officer of the Senate 
is authorized to make such transfers be- 
tween appropriations of funds available for 
disbursement by him for fiscal year 1982, as 
he deems appropriate, subject to the cus- 
tomary reprograming procedures of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

This administrative provision would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Senate, as Dis- 
bursing Officer of the Senate, to shift funds 
from accounts with small surpluses to ac- 
counts with small deficits, thus obviating the 
nereecity for small supplemental appropria- 
tion requests. 

Sec. 114, Effective October 1, 1981, all stat- 
utory positions in the Office of the Secretary 
(other than position of the Secretary of the 
Senate, Assistant Secretary of the Senate, 
Parliamentarian, Financial Clerk, and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Classified National Secu- 
rity Tnformation) are abolished. and in lieu 
of the positions hereby abolished the Secre- 
tary is authorized to establish such number 
of positions as he deems appropriate and ap- 
point and fix the compensation of employees 
to fill the positions so established; except 
that the annual rate of compensation pay- 
able to any employee appointed to fill any 
position established by the Secretary shall 
not. for any period of time, be in excess of 
$1.000 less than the annual rate of compen- 
sation of the Secretary for that period of 
time: and excevt that nothing in this section 
shall be constrved to affect any position au- 
thorized by statute, if the compensation for 
such nosition ts te se naid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. 
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This provision enables the Secretary of the 
Senate to set staffing levels and salary levels 
within the nine functional areas of his Office. 
A more detailed explanation of the effect 
of this provision is contained in the discus- 
sion of section 101(c), above. 

Sec. 115. Effective October 1, 1981, section 
105 of the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1979 (2 United States Code, 72a note) 
is reenacted with the following amend- 
ments— 

(1) in subsection (a), strike out “October 
1, 1978, and ending on December 31, 1980,” 
and insert in lleu thereof “October 1, 1981, 
and ending September 30, 1986,”, and 

(2) at the end thereof add the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) All records, documents, and data in 
the Office for which funds were made avail- 
able under Senate Resolution No. 570, 96th 
Congress, are transferred to the Office estab- 
lished by subsection (a).”. 

This administrative provision reestablishes 
the Office of Classified National Security In- 
formation for a 5-year period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1981 and expiring S:ptember 30, 
1986 in the same manner as provided for 
by Public Law 95-391. The provisions of 
Public Law 95-391 expired on December 31, 
1980 and the Office was continued through 
September 30, 1981 by Senate Resolution 570, 
96th Congress, with the expenditures being 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
The Secretary of the Senate has advised 
the Committee that this Office is the only 
repository for top secret and other highly 
classified documents in the possession of the 
Senate and has the only room on the Senate 
side of the Capitol suitably designed for 
hearings that encompass national security 
matters that are highly classified. This rec- 
ommendation has the concurrence of the 
majority leader, the minority leader, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Sec. 116. Effective October 1, 1981, all stat- 
utory positions in the Office of the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper (other than the 
position of the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, Deputy Sergeant at Arms and Admin- 
istrative Assistant) are abolished, and in lieu 
of the positions hereby abolished the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper is authorized 
to establish such number of positions as he 
deems approvriate and appoint and fix the 
compensation of employees to fill the posi- 
tions so established; except that the annual 
rate of compensation payable to any em- 
ployee appointed to fill any position estab- 
lished by the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper shall not, for any period of time, be 
in excess of $1,000 less than the annual rate 
of compensation of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeener for that period of time. 

This will enable the Office of the Sergeant 
at Arms to establish salary levels for various 
employees under his jurisdiction within cer- 
tain restrictions. The Committee feels this 
will assist him in carrying out his responsi- 
bilities in a more efficient manner. A similar 
provision is also recommended for the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

Sec. 117. For each fiscal year (beginning 
with the fiscal year which ends September 30, 
1982), the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
of the Senate is hereby authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate an 
amount not to exceed $60,000 for; 

(1) the procurement of individual con- 
Sultants at a daily rate of compensation not 
in excess of the per diem equivalent of the 
highest gross rate of annual compensation 
which may be paid to employees of a com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

(2) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or amency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to use on a reimbursable basis the services of 
personnel of any such department or agency. 
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Payments made under this section shall be 
made upon vouchers signed by the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

Within the amounts apportione. above, 
the Sergeant at Arms has requested author- 
ity to obligate and expend not more than 
$10,000 for the purpose of securing the serv- 
ices of firms and individuals to assist in the 
development and presentation of training 
seminars. The Committee concurs in this 
recommendation, with the provision that the 
rate of pay for the services of any individual 
procured under this authority shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum rate allowable by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration for 
the procurement of consultant services. The 
Committee expects to be ket advised of ac- 
tivities conducted with these funds, and to 
receive copies of all reports. 

Sec. 118. Section 103 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act, 1978 ( 2 United 
States Code 59c) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 103. Effective October 1, 1981, the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate is authorized to dispose of used or sur- 
plus furniture and equipment by trade-in or 
by sale directly or through the General Serv- 
ices Administration. Receipts from the sale 
of such furniture and equipment shall be 
deposited in the U.S. Treasury for credit to 
the appropriation for ‘Miscellaneous items’ 
under the hearing ‘Contingent expenses of 
the Senate’.” 


This provision will credit all proceeds from 
sales of furniture and equipment by the 
Sergeant at Arms to the contingent fund of 
the Senate. Previously, certain receipts from 
such sales were deposited in the U.S. Tress- 
ury. The Committee intends that such pro- 
ceeds be used to offset costs of procuring like 
items. 


Sec. 119. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, there is hereby established 
an account, within the Senate, to be known 
as the “Expense Allowance for the Secretary 
of the Senate, Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate, and Secretaries fcr the 
Majority and for the Minority, of the Senate” 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Expense Allowance”). For each fiscal 
year (commencing with the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981) there shall be available 
from the Expense Allowance an expense al- 
lowance not to exceed $2,000 for each of the 
above specified officers. Amounts paid from 
the expense allowance of any such officer 
shall be paid to him only as reimbursement 
for actual expenses incurred by him and 
upon certification and documentation by him 
of such expenses. Amounts paid to any such 
officer pursuant to this section shall not be 
reported as income and shall not be allowed 
as a deduction, under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


(b) For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, and the succeeding fiscal year, the 
Secretary of the Senate shall transfer, for 
each such year, $8,000 to the Expense Allow- 
ance from “Miscellaneous Items” in the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. For the fiscal 
year ending September 20, 1983, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Expense Allowance 
such funds as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of such subsection. 


Sec, 120. For each fiscal year (beginning 
with the fiscal year which ends September 
30, 1892) there is authorized to be ex- 
pended from the contingent fund of the 
Senate an amount, not in excess of $30,000, 
for the conference of the majority and an 
equal amount for the conference of the mi- 
nority. Payments under this section shall be 
made only for expenses actually incurred 
by such a conference in carrying out ifs 
functions, and shall be made upon certifica- 
tion and documentation of the expenses in- 
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volved, by the chairman of the conference 
claiming payment hereunder and upon 
vouchers signed by such chairman. 

Sec. 121. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this joint resolution, e.lective 
October 1, 1981, the compensation of the 
Chaplain of the Senate shall be $52,750 in 
lieu of $10,110. 

Sec. 122. Subsection (c) of section 606 of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 
(2 U.S.C. 58(c)) is repealed effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1982. 

This section strikes language restricting 
the percentage of a Senator's Official Office 
Expense Allowance which can be drawn each 
month. It does not affect the overall level of 
this allowance. 

Sec. 123. Section 304 of H.R. 4120 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 304. (a) Subsections (c) and (d) of 
section 491 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-510); 2 
United States Cte 88b-1(c) and (d) are re- 
pealed. 

(b) Section 303 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1979 (Public Law 96-38) is 
repealed,.”. 

This section will allow Pages of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives to remain 
on the payroll during periods of recess or 
adjournment. 

Sec. 124. In applying section 305(c) of H.R. 
4120, the term “20 pe: centum” shall be sub- 
stituted for “25 per centum". 

This section limits payment of bonuses of 
SES personnel to no more than 20 percent of 
qualified nerconnel. 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 110 
(a) of the Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“; except that the total amount so trans- 
ferred from any such balance remaining as 
of the close of the fiscal year 1981 shall not 
ercecd an amount erual to $15.000 or 26 per- 
cent of the amount of such Senator's official 
office expense account, whichever is greater, 
as determined under section 506(b)(1) of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 
(2 11.S.C, 58(b)(1)), for the calendar year 
1981". 

This section limits the amount that may 
Þe transferred from Senators "clerk hire” 
accounts to office expense allowances to 
$15.000 or 25 percent of the amount of such 
Senator's official office expense account, 
whichever is greater. 

Src. 126. The second proviso of the para- 
graph of section 101 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1974, which ap- 
pears under the heading “Committee Em- 
plovees” (87 Stat. 529; 2 U.S.C. 68-1) is 
amended by striking out “one committee 
emplovee” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
committee Auditor and the committee As- 
sistant Auditor”. 

The section allows the auditor and assist- 
ant auditor of the Rules Committee to sign 
vouchers. 

Sec. 127. (a) (1) The Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is authorized and directed to procure and 
furnish each fiscal year (commencing with 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982) 
to the President of the Senate, upon request 
by such person, United States special de- 
livery postage stamps in such amount as may 
be necessary for the mailing of postal mat- 
ters arising in connection with his official 
business. 

(2) That part of the paragraph under the 
heading “Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate”, relating to the procurement of air 
mail and snecial delivery postage stamps by 
the Secretary of the Senate. annearing under 
the heading "SENATE" in the Lecislative 
Branch Apnroovriation Act, 1942. as amended 
and supplemented (2 U.S.C. 42a), is hereby 
repealed. 
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(b) (1) The Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to procure and furnish 
each fiscal year (commencing with the lsval 
year ending September 30, 1982) to the 
Chaplain of the Senate, United States post- 
age stamps in such amounts as may be nec- 
essary for the mailing of postal matters aris- 
ing in connection with his official business. 

(4) That paragraph of tne secund ouppie- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1976, with the 
caption “Postage Stamps” and relating to 
postage allowance for the Office of the Chap- 
lain of the Senate, appearing under the 
heading “SENATE", in the matter preced- 
ing section 115 of such Act (2 U.S.C. 61d-2), 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 128. In the event of the death, resig- 
nation, or disability of the Sergeant at Arms 
and the Doorkeeper of the Senate, the Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper shall act 
as Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper in car- 
rying out the duties and responsibilities of 
that office in all matters until such time as 
a new Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper shall 
have been elected and qualified or such dis- 
ability shall have been ended. For purposes of 
this section, the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate shall be considered as 
disabled only during such period of time as 
the Majority and Minority Leaders and the 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate cer- 
tify jointly to the Senate that the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper is unable to per- 
form his duties. In the event that the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate 
is absent, the Deputy Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper shall act during such absence 
as the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
in carrying out the duties and responsibill- 
ties of the office in all matters. 

Sec. 129. Of the unexpended balance of 
the funds appropriated for the Senate under 
the appropriation account heading “Salar- 
les, Officers and Employees” for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1980, $1,505,000 is 
rescinded. 

Sec. 130. (a) In subsection (a), section 
441(1), title 2, United States Code, strive out 
all after the word “speech,” down to and 
including “year.” and insert: or article. 

(b) In swbsection (a)(1)(A). section 702. 
title 2. United States Code. after the word 
“source” where it appears the last time in 
the paragranh and insert: including sneeches, 
appearances, articles, or other publications. 

The Committee amendment recuires that 
additional items of income be renorted on 
the annual financial disclosure forms snb- 
mitted by officers and emnlovees of the Legis- 
lative Branch to the clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate. 

In addition. the amendment removes the 
aggregate collar limitation nreviouslv im- 
posed on outside earned inrome of elected 
or annointed officers or emnlovees of the Fed- 
eral Government received for such things as 
speeches and public appearances. 

Sec. 131. Sections 111 throngh 130 of this 
Joint resolution shall be effective without 
regard to the provisions of sections 102 and 
106 of this joint resolution. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 

This resolution follows the general pro- 
visions of H.R. 4120, the Legislative Branch 
Appronriations Act, 1982 as anproved by the 


House Appronvriations Committee on July 9, 
1981, as follows: 


Section 301 prohibits the use of funds for 
the care and maintenance of private vehi- 
cles except for such emergency assistance 
and cleaning as may be provided under regu- 
lations issued by the Committee on House 
Administration. Section 302 is the usual 
provision that no part of any apvronriation 
contained In this act shall remain avail- 
able for obligation beyond the current fiscal 
year unless so provided herein. Section 303 
makes permanent any officer or position, not 
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specifically established by the Legislative 
Fay Act of 1929, appropriated for in this bill, 
and any change in tae rate of compensation 
or designation of position established in the 
act. Section 304 authorizes the pages of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to re- 
main on the payroll during the period be- 
tween the recess or adjournment of the first 
session and the convening of the second 
session of the 97th Congress. Provisions 
similar to section 304 have been carried in 
previous appropriation bills. Section 305 pro- 
vides for a pay freeze for high ranking of- 
ficials and employees of the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches of the Federal 
Government or in the District of Columbia, 
and places a limitation on bonuses provided 
to senior executive service personnel, or 
under similar personnel systems of no more 
than 20 percent of those qualified. The Com- 
mittee recommends concurrence with sec- 
tion 306 which limits contracting funded 
through the bill to expenditures which are a 
matter of public record and are available 
for public inspection, 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc and that the joint resolution 
as amended be considered as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment, with the understanding that no 
point of order be considered as having 
been waived by reason thereof. This is 
the boilerplate language we offer each 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1982; 

Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tion Act, 1982; 

Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1982; 

Treasury, Postal Service and General Gov- 
ernment Appropriation Act, 1982; 

On page 3, line 23, after "1981", insert the 
following: 

"; Provided further, That for the purposes 
of this joint resolution, when an Act listed 
in this subsection has been reported to a 
House but not passed by that House as of 
October 1, 1981, It shall be deemed as having 
been passed by that House.”; 

On page 4, beginning on line 3, strike 
“been passed by only one House”, and insert 
tho following: 

“not been passed by both Houses"; 

On page 4, line 6, beginning with “under”, 
strike through and including “Lower,” on 
line 9, and insert the following: 

“at a rate for operations not exceeding 
the current rate”; 

On page 4, line 12, beginning with the 
colon, strike through and including line 16; 

On page 5, line 23, strike “November 1, 
1981", and insert “November 20, 1981"; 

On page 5, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 102 and 106 of this joint resolution, for 
continuing projects and activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary of 
the Senate, the amounts set forth under the 
folowing appropriation account headings for 
fiscal year 1982: 

Under the heading “COMPENSATION AND 
MILE‘GE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND SENA- 
TORS”, $6,932,000; under the heading “Ex- 
PENSE ALLOW ‘NCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, MAJORITY AND MI- 
NORITY LEADERS, AND MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
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WHies"; For expense allowances of the Vice 
President, $10,000; President Pro Tempore of 
the benate, $10,000; Majority Leader of the 
Senate, $10,0Ju; Minority Leader of the Sen- 
ate, $10,000; Majority Whip of the Senate, 
$2,500; and Minority Whip of the Senate, 
$2,500; in all, $45,000; under the headings 
“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES", “OFFICE 
OF THE VICE PRESIDENT", $945,000; “OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE", $126,000; “‘or- 
FICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEAD- 
ERS", $566,100; “FLOOR ASSISTANTS TO THE MA- 
JORITY AND MINORITY LZADERS”, $103,000; 
“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
WHIPS”, $264,600; “OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES 
OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE MAJORITY AND 
THE CONFERENCE OF THE MINORITY”, $143,100; 
“OFFICE OF THE CHAPLAIN", $76,640; “OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY”, $4,990,000; “CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEES", £415,350 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $830,700; “ADMINISTRATIVE, CLERI- 
CAL, AND LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANCE TO SENATORS”, 
$86,016,000; “OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 
DOORKEEPER", $23,399,000; “orriczs OF THE 
SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY”, 
$583,000; “AGENCY CONTRIBUTIONS AND LON- 
GEVI.Y AND MERIT COMPENSATION”, $13,731,000; 
under the heading “OFFICE OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE COUNSEL OF THE SENATE”, £1,029,600; un- 
der the heading “OFFICE oF SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL", $495,000; under the heading "SEN- 
ATE Procrpure” for compiling, preparing, and 
editing “Senate Procedure", 1980 edition, 
$5,000, to be paid to Floyd M. Riddick, former 
Parliamentarian of the Senate under the 
headings “CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SZN- 
ATE”, “SENATE POLICY COMMITTEES”, $761,850 
for each such committee; in all, $1,523,700; 
“AUTOMOBILES AND M‘*INTENANCE”, $75,000; 
“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS", $41,224,500; 
“FOLDING DOCUMENTS”, at a gross rate of not 
exceeding $5.15 per hour per person. $128,000; 
“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS”, $32,569,168; ‘‘posT- 
AGE STAMPS", for postage stamps for the of- 
fices of the Secretaries for the Majority and 
Minority, $590; Chaplain, $300; and for 
special delivery postave for the Office of the 
Secretary, $8,000; Office of the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper, $500; and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, as authorized by law, 
$1,600; in all, $9,000; “STATIONERY (REVOLVING 
FUND)”, for stationery for the President of 
the Senate, $4.500, and for committees and 
officers of the Senate, $38.500; in all, $43,000. 


Notwithstanding the preceding provisions 
of this subsection, no funds are provided 
thereunder for the House of Representatives 
or for the House Office Buildings: 

For purposes of this subsection, H.R. 4120, 
as reported July 9, 1981, shall be treated as 
appropriating the following amounts: 


Under the headings “JOINT rrems", “Con- 
TINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE”, “JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE”, $2,250,000; "JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING", $816,000; “‘Con- 
TINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE”, “JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON TAXATION”, $2,967,000; “OFFICE 
OY THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN”, $603,000; 
“CAPITOL POLICE”, “GENERAL EXPENSES", $887,- 
000; "EDUCATION OF PAGES”, $244,000; “OFFI- 
CIAL Matt Costs”, $75,095,000; “CAPITOL 
Guips Service”, $734,000; “STATEMENTS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS”, $13,000; under the head- 
ings “OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT”, 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $12,019,000; under 
the headings “CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE”, 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $12,868,000; under 
the headings “ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL", 
“OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL”, 
“SALARIES”, $3,760,000; “CONTINGENT EX- 
PENSES", $210,000; "CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS", "CAPITOL BUILDINGS”, $10,100,000 of 
which $1,767,000 shall remain available un- 
til expended; "CAPITOL GROUNDS”, $2,430,000 
of wnich $10,000 shall remain available until 
expended; “SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS", $14,- 
851000, of which $2,600,000 shall remain 
available until expended; “SENATE GARAGE”, 
$99,0L0; “CAPITOL POWER PLANT", $20,916,000, 
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of which $1,290,000 shall remain available 
until expended; under the headings "LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS”, “CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH”, 
OF CONGRESS”, “CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE”, “SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $29,000,- 
000; under the headings “GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE”, “CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING AND 
BINDING”, $84,843,000; under the headings 
“BOTANIC GARDEN”, “SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, 
$2,311,000; under the headings “LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS”, “SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $111,- 
989,000: “COPYRIGHT OFFICE”, “SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES”, $9,123,000; “BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED”, “SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES”, $33,221,000; “COLLECTION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS (SPECIAL 
FoRrEIGN CURRENCY Procram)”, $4,405,000; 
“FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS”, $1,089,000; 
under the headings “ARCHITECT OF THE CAPI- 
TOL”, “LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS”, 
“STRUCTURAL AND MECHANICAL CARE”, $8,715,- 
000; under the headings “COPYRIGHT ROYALTY 
TRIBUNAL”, “SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $400,000; 
under the headings “GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE”, “PRINTING AND BINDING”, $17,888,000; 
“OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS”, 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES”, $27,120,000; under 
the headings “GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE”, 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES", $229,300,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this or any other Act in excess of 
the standard level user charge for fiscal year 
1981, as established pursuant to section 
210({) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, shall 
be available for paying to the Administra- 
tor of General Services the standard level 
user charge for fiscal year 1982 for space 
and services for the General Accounting 
Office. 

On page 11, after line 2, insert the follow- 

g: 


(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this joint resolution, except section 102, 
such amounts as may be necessary for proj- 
ects or activities provided for in the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development— 
Independent Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1982 (H.R. 4034), at a rate of operations and 
to the extent and in the manner provided for 
in the conference report and joint explana- 
tory statement of the Committee of Confer- 
ence (H. Rept. No. 97-222) filed in the House 
of Representatives on September 11, 1981, as 
if such Act had been enacted into law. 


On page 11, line 19, strike “November 1, 
1981", and insert “November 20, 1981"; 


On page 13, strike line 16, through and 
including page 14, line 2, and insert the 
following: 


Sec. 110. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution or any other 
law, there shall be forty-seven permanent 
positions designated as Economic Develop- 
ment Representatives out of the total num- 
ber of permanent positions funded in the 
Salaries and Expenses account of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration for fiscal 
year 1982, and such positions shall be main- 
tained in the various States within the ap- 
proved organizational structure in place on 
June 1, 1981, and where possible, with those 
yi ia who filled those positions on that 

ate. 


Sec. 111. (a) The first section of the joint 
resolution relating to the payment of sal- 
aries of employees of the Senate, approved 
April 20, 1960 (Public Law 86-426, first sec- 
tion; 2 U.S.C. 60c-1), is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking out 
clause (1), 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“purposes of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and for” immediately after “For”, and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence there- 
of (as added by section 108 of the Supple- 


mental Appropriations Act, 1979 (Public Law 
96-38, sec. 108) ). 
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(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective in the case of compensa- 
tion payavie for monihs after December 1982. 

i Ec. 112. (a) The first sentence of the first 
section of the joint resolution relating to the 
payment of salaries of employees of tne Sen- 
ate, approved April 20, 1960 (Public Law 
63-426; 2 U.S.C. bUc—1), is amenaed by strik- 
ing out “Officers (other than Senators) and 
employees” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Senators and officers and employees”. 

(b)(1) The second paragraph under the 
heuding “SENATE” of the Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-four, and for other purposes” (ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, c. 143, 22 Stat. 632) 
is repealed. 

(2) The eighth paragraph under the head- 
ling "SENATE" of the Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1934 (approved June 19, 1934, 
c. 648, title 1, sec. 1, 48 Stat. 1022; 2 U.S.C. 
33) is amended by striking out “monthly”. 

(c) On and after the efiective date of the 
amendments and repeals made by this sec- 
tion, section 39 of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 35) shall not be construed as being 
applicable to a Senator. 

(d) Section 40 of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 39) is amended by inserting “(Or other 
periodic payments authorized by law)” im- 
mediately after “monthly payments”. 

(e) The amendments and repeals made by 
this section shall be effective in the case of 
compensation payable for months after De- 
cember 1981. 

Sec. 113. Hereafter, the Secretary of the 
Senate as Disbursing Officer of the Senate is 
authorized to make such transfers between 
appropriations of funds available for dis- 
bursement by him for fiscal year 1982, as he 
deems appropriate, subject to the customary 
reprograming procedures of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate. 

Sec. 114. Effective October 1, 1981, all statu- 
tory positions in the Office of the Secretary 
(other than the positions of the Secretary of 
the Senate, Assistant Secretary of the Senate, 
Parliamentarian, Financial Clerk, and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Classified National Secu- 
rity Information) are abolished, and in lieu 
of the positions hereby abolished the Secre- 
tary of the Senate is authorized to establish 
such number of positions as he deems appro- 
priate and appoint and fix the compensation 
of employees to fill the positions so estab- 
lished; except that the annual rate of com- 
pensation payable to any employee appointed 
to fill any position established by the Secre- 
tary shall not, for any period of time, be in 
excess of $1,000 less than the annual rate of 
compensation of the Secretary of the Senate 
for that period of time; and except that 
nothing in this section shall be construed to 
a*ect any position authorized by statute, if 
the compensation for such position is to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Sec. 115. Effective October 1, 1981, section 
105 of the Lezislative Branch Appropriation 
Act, 1979 (2 U.S.C. 72a note) is reenacted 
with the following amendments— 


(1) in subsection (a), strike out “Octo- 
ber 1, 1978, and ending on December 31, 
1980," and insert in lieu thereof “October 1, 
1981, and ending September 30, 1986,”, and 


(2) at the end thereof add the following 
new subsection: 


“(e) All records, documents, and data in 
the office for which funds were made avail- 
able under Senate Resolution Numbered 
570, Ninety-sixth Congress, are transferred 
to the Office established by subsection (a).”. 

Sec. 116. Effective October 1, 1981, all 
statutory positions in the Office of the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate 
(other than the positions of the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate, Deputy 
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Sergeant at Arms, and Administrative Assist- 
ant) are abolished, and in lieu of the posi- 
tions hereby abolished the Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate is authorized 
to establish such number of positions as he 
deems appropriate and appoint and fix the 
compensation of employees to fill the posi- 
tions so established; except that the annual 
rate of compensation payable to any em- 
ployee appointed to fill any position estab- 
lished by the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate shall not, for any pe- 
riod of time, be in excess of $1,000 less than 
the annual rate of compensation of the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate for that period of time; and except 
that nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect any position authorized by 
statute, if the compensation for such posl- 
tion is to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

Sec. 117. For each fiscal year (beginning 
with the fiscal year which ends Septem- 
ber 30, 1982), the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senute an amount not to exceed $60,000 for: 

(1) the procurement of individual con- 
sultants, or a temporary or intermittent basis, 
at a daily rate of compensation not in excess 
of the per diem equivalent of the highest 
gross rate of annual compensation which 
may be paid to employees of a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate; and 

(2) with the prior consent of the Govern- 
ment department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, use on a reimbursable basis (with reim- 
bursement payable at the end of each calen- 
dar quarter for services rendered during such 
quarter) of the services of personnel of any 
such department or agency. 


Payments made under this section shall be 
made upon vouchers approved by the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

Sec. 118. Section 103 of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1978 (2 U.S.C. 
59c) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 103. Effective October 1, 1981, the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate is authorized to dispose of used or 
surplus furniture and equipment by trade- 
in or by sale directly or through the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Receipts from 
the sale of such furniture and equipment 
shall be deposited in the United States 
Treasury for credit to the appropriation for 
‘Miscellaneous Items’ under the heading 
‘Contingent Expenses of the Senate’. ”. 

Sec. 119. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, there is hereby established 
an account, within the Senate, to be known 
as the “Expense Allowance for the Secretary 
of the Senate, Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper of the Senate and Secretaries for the 
Majority and for the Minority, of the Sen- 
ate” (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the “Expense Allowance"). For each fiscal 
year (commencing with the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981) there shall be avail- 
able from the Expense Allowance an expense 
allotment not to exceed $2,000 for each of the 
above specified officers. Amounts paid from 
the expense allotment of any such officer 
shall be raid to him only as reimbursement 
for actual expenses incurred by him and 
upon certification and documentation by him 
of such expenses. Amounts paid to any such 
officer pursuant to this section shall not be 
reported as income and shall not be allowed 
as a deduction, under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

(b) For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, and the succeeding fiscal year, the 
Secretary of the Senate shall transfer, for 
each svch yasr, $3070 to the Expense Allow- 
ance from "Miscellaneons Items” in the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. For the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, and for each 
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fiscal year thereafter, there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Expense Allowance 
such funds as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 120. For each fiscal year (beginning 
with the fiscal year which ends September 
30, 1982) there is authorized to be expended 
from the contingent fund of the Senate an 
amount, not in excess of $30,000, for the 
Conference of the Majority and an equal 
amount for the Conference of the Minority. 
Payments under this section shall be made 
only for expenses actually incurred by such 
a Conference in carrying out its functions, 
and shall be made upon certification and 
documentation of the expenses involved, by 
the Chairman of the Conference claiming 
payment hereunder and upon vouchers ap- 
proved by such Chairman. 

Src. 121. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this joint resolution or any other provision 
of law, effective October 1, 1981, the com- 
pensation of the Chaplain of the Senate shall 
be $52,750 in lieu of $40,110. 

Sec. 122. Subsection (c) of section 506 of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 
(2 U.S.C. 58(c)) is repealed effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1982. 

Sec. 123. For the purposes of this joint 
resolution section 304 of H.R. 4120 shall be 
deemed to read as follows: 

“Sec, 304. (a) Subsections (c) and (d) of 
section 491 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-510; 2 United 
States Code 88b-1(c) and (d)) are repealed. 

“(b) Section 303 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1979 (Public Law 96-38) is 
repealed.”. 

Sec. 124. For the purposes of this joint 
resolution in applying section 305(c) of H.R. 
4120, the term “20” shall be substituted for 
“25 per centum”. 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 110 
(a) of the Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “; 
except that the total amount so transferred 
from any such balance remaining as of the 
close of the fiscal year 1981 shall not exceed 
an amount equal to $15,000 or 25 per centum 
of the amount of such Senator’s official 
Office Expense Account, whichever is greater, 
as determined under section 506(b)(1) of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 
(2 U.S.C. 58(b)(1)), for the calendar year 
1981”. 

Sec. 125. The second proviso of the para- 
graph of section 101 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1974, which appears un- 
der the heading “Committee Employees" (87 
Stat. 529; 2 U.S.C. 68-1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “one committee employee” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the committee Audi- 
tor and the committee Assistant Auditor”. 

Sec. 127. (a) (1) The Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is authorized and directed to procure and 
furnish each fiscal year (commencing with 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982) 
to the President of the Senate, upon request 
by such person, United States special delivery 
postage stamps in such amount as may be 
necessary for the mailing of postal matters 
arising in connection with his official busi- 
ness. 

(2) That part of the paragraph under the 
heading “Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate”, relating to the procurement of air mail 
and special delivery postage stamps by the 
Secretary of the Senate, appearing under the 
heading “Senate” in the Legislative Branch 
Appronriation Act, 1942, as amended and 
supplemented (2.U.S.C. 42a), is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(b)(1) The Secretary of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to procure and furnish 
each fiscal year (commencing with the fiscal 
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year ending September 30, 1982) to the 
Chaplain of the Senate, upon the request of 
the Chaplain of the Senate, United States 
postage stamps in such amounts as may be 
necessary for the mailing of postal matters 
arising in connection with his official busi- 
ness. 

(2) That paragraph of the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act, 1976, with the 
caption “Postage Stamps” and relating to 
postage allowance for the Office of the Chap- 
lain of the Senate, appearing under the 
heading “Senate”, in the matter preceding 
section 115 of such Act (2 U.S.C. 61d-2), is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 128. in the event of the death, resig- 
nation, or disability of the Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate, the Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper shall act 
as Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper in car- 
rying out the duties and responsibilities of 
that office in all matters until such time 
as a new Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 
shall have been elected and qualified or such 
disability shall have been ended. For pur- 
poses of this section, the Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate shall be con- 
sidered as disabled only during such period of 
time as the Majority and Minority Leaders 
and the President Pro Tempore of the Senate 
certify jointly to the Senate that the Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper is unable to 
perform his duties. In the event that the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate is absent, the Deputy Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper shall act during such 
absence as the Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper in carrying out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the office in all matters. 

Sec. 129. Of the unexpended balance of the 
funds appropriated for the Senate under the 
appropriation account heading “Salaries, 
Officers and Employees” for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1980, $1,505,000 is re- 
scinded. 

Sec. 130. (a) In subsection (a), section 
441i, title 2, United States Code, strike out 
all after the word “speech,” down to and 
including “year.” and insert “or article."’. 

(b) In subsection (a) (1)(A), section 702. 
title 2, United States Code, after the word 
“source” where it appears the last time in 
the paragraph and insert “including 
speeches, appearances, articles, or other 
publications”. 

Sec. 131. Sections 111 through 130 of this 
joint resolution shall be effective without 
regard to the provisions of sections 102 and 
106 of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 132. Effective September 23, 1981, the 
@pprovriation “Operations, research, and 
facilities” of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration for Fiscal Year 
1981 is amended by adding “purchase (one)"” 
before the words “maintenance, operation, 
and hire of aircraft”. 

Sec. 133. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this joint resolution, such sums as 
may be necessary shall be available during 
fiscal year 1982 for close-out expenses of the 
Community Services Administration. 

Sec. 134. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, none of the 
appropriations and funds made available and 
none of the authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be available for 
payments under section 5(b)(2) of Public 
Law 81-874. 

Sec. 135. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, for the acqui- 
sition and transportation of petroleum for 
the Strategic Petroluem Reserve such amount 
as provided in section 101 of this joint reso- 
lution shall be pursuant to and in accordance 
with section 167 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act of 1975 (Public Law 94- 
163), as amended by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 
97-35). 
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Sec. 136. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is authorized to obligate 
and expend not more than $/50,000 of the 
funds provided by this joint resolution to 
support the Yorktown Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion and to participate in and support such 
celebration as would be authorized by the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1982, as passed by the Senate on May 14, 1981. 

Sec. 137. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, amounts made available under 
this Act for loans to be guaranteed under the 
Rural Development Insurance Fund for al- 
cohol production facilities shall be used ex- 
peditiously for the making of loan guarantees 
to applicants that the Secretary determines 
are qualified to receive such guarantees, 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, before 
I yield to the Senator from Georgia for 
the statement on the legislative branch 
portion of the bill that is incorporated 
in this continuing resolution, I yield for 
the purposes of an opening statement to 
the ranking minority member. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have the greatest admiration and re- 
spect for the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I think anybody 
who was present at yesterday’s markup 
session would have been deeply im- 
pressed. 

In the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate, and I have been here for 24 long 
years, I cannot recall a more difficult 
time for the Appropriations Committee. 
The Appropriations Committee was 
faced with enormous, deep cuts in pro- 
gram after program. I favor those cuts, 
as do most Members of the Senate. We 
voted for them. Putting the cuts into 
effect is an extraordinarily painful and 
difficult kind of a duty, but we have to 
do that. 

Our tasks are compounded now be- 
cause the President of the United States 
is going to speak tonight and advocate 
further cuts. We, therefore, have to de- 
lay the regular appropriation bills, al- 
though I think the chairman has done 
a superb job of persuading members of 
the subcommittees to get lined up and 
to act on these bills, and I think we 
probably would have been able to pass 
most of the appropriation bills by Octo- 
ber 1 if we had not had this change. 
However it is an understandable change, 
and I hope, frankly, the President is 
successful in getting further reductions. 
But this does complicate the situation 
certainly, Mr. President. 

The demeanor, intelligence, and un- 
derstanding of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon yesterday were some- 
thing to really behold and were the 
great unifying strength for both Demo- 
crats and Republicans on the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, having said that, I 
th'nk we should recognize that this con- 
tinuing resolution is a very, very serious 
mistake, and I say that because this 
continuing resolution reverses what the 
Congress did only a few weeks ago. 

The most historic achievement of this 
Congress, perhaps the most historic 


achievement in this century as far as 
appropriations is concerned, was our re- 


versal of 50 years of continuous expan- 
sion and spending. 
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As we all know, the President’s recom- 
mended reductions, including the in- 
crease in defense spending, will result 
in fiscal 1982 in a reduction in real 
spending by the Federal Government. 
Now we come to a continuing resolution 
that is going to have a serious effect on 
that and we should be well aware of it 
and sensitive to what it will do. 

Only a few weeks ago, Mr. President, 
the Congress, including the Senate, 
passed a reconciliation bill that man- 
dated this body to slash 1982 spending— 
that is, spending that will begin 1 week 
from Thursday, on October 1, 1981—by 
billions of dollars below the current year. 

Keep in mind that 1982 spending for 
most of our appropriations, except for 
the military, will be—indeed, must be— 
below, and I mean billions of dollars be- 
low, spending in 1981. 

Now, today we take up this continuing 
resolution I have spoken to that moves 
these appropriations measures for 50 
days into fiscal 1982 on the basis of the 
Senate resolution. 

So keep in mind that we know that 
nonmilitary spending in 1982 must be 
below 1981 in appropriation bill after ap- 
propriation bill. In my judgment, the 
House sent this body a logical resolution. 
It provides that for the next several 
weeks spending in each avpropriation 
bill must not exceed the lower of the 
House renorted bill or the 1981 level. 

The House will have reported some 
11 appropriations bil’s bv October 1. 


These bills, in aggregate, are far, far be- 
low the 1981 appropriations. As a matter 
of fact, State, Justice, and Commerce is 
$1 billion below; Agriculture. $2.3 billion 


below; and Labor and Health and Hu- 
man Services, $6 billion below. If we add 
up these three, the House is at a $9.3 bil- 
lion lower level than 1981. 

Now, what this means is that if we 
take the House language when we enact 
the continuing resolution, whether or not 
we accept further cuts the administra- 
tion intends to propose, all the cuts made 
by the House thus far wil! be moved into 
1982, without a disruptive and shocking 
change in the second, third, and fourth 
quarters of 1982. But that disruptive and 
shocking change is precisely what will 
happen if we adopt the resolution as re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee. 


Why? Because the resolution would 
toss out the House proposal to fund each 
of these appropriations at the lower fig- 
ures of the House-passed bill or the 1981 
level appropriations and settle for the 
1981 figures, which are usually higher. 
The Senate bill goes higher. Maybe. we 
can shock ourselves awake bv recogniz- 
ing this is a Republican Senate with a 
Republican majority. They go higher 
than the Democratic House by billions 
of dollars. 


Now, since the 1981 figure is the higher 
figure in all of the really significant 
cases—not in all cases, but virtually all 
cases—that not only means that the 
Senate would go to conference with the 
bill billions of dollars above the House, 
but if the Senate’s position should pre- 
vail in these areas where we are above 
the House, we would be funding the 
agencies provided for in that particular 
bill at a level that they not only could 
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not sustain but that would require them 
to cut sharply below the level contem- 
plated even by the administration for 
the remainder of the fiscal year to make 
up for the spending in October and early 
November. 

Of course, we may go to conference 
and give in to the House on most or 
all of these differences. If the Senate 
passes this resolution that would be the 
only wise course. But what a way to 
go to conference—offering nothing but 
a white flag of surrender before the 
conference comes to order. 

On the other hand, if the House and 
Senate conference does what we do so 
easily and so often, simply split the 
difference, we would still fund these 
agencies at levels hundreds of millions 
of dollars above the level at which the 
action on the budget resolution con- 
strains us. 

There are several ways the Senate 
might correct the problem. The simplest 
solution would be to reject the Senate 
Appropriations Committee amendment 
and return to the House language. This 
would limit spending to the 1981 rate 
or to the House markup level for 1982, 
whichever is lower. 

I realize, Mr. President, that we take 
pride in this body and we do not like 
to give in to the other body wholesale 
on something as important as this. But 
I hope Senators will march into this 
resolution recognizing what they are 
doing. What we are doing is increasing 
spending for the first 50 days of the 
year, spending which—because the 
amount is so great, $9 billion—would 
increase by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars 1982 spending and make it extreme- 
ly difficult to adiust in subsequent quar- 
ters to this higher level of spending. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we 
checked this with the committee counsel 
yesterday and were informed that the 
administration does not have the power 
to reduce this spending. They cannot, 
under the Budget and Accounting Act, 
impound the money. We had an exchange 
on that and it was agreed in the Appro- 
priations Committee that the adminis- 
tration cannot slow down that spending 
or say that we are not going to spend 
the money. They have to spend the 
money. They are forced to. So we are 
putting them in a position where this 
money is going to be spent. 

Another possible solution would be to 
amend the Senate committee amend- 
ment by specifying that in no event shall 
spending exceed the rates established in 
the Reconciliation Act. 


That seems to me to be an absolute 
minimum that we can do, in view of the 
fact that we are constrained by the 
Reconciliation Act for the whole year. 
We would. however, be passing appro- 
priation bills that would, in effect, com- 
pel spending in the first 50 days of the 
year at a higher rate. So the logical 
thing to do would be to constrain our- 
selves to the Budget Reconciliation Act. 
Though this would not save us addi- 
tional money, it would at least prevent 
the Congress from undoing the savings 
it thought it established in the recon- 
ciliation bill. Still another possibility 
would be to impose a flat percentage 
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reduction below the 1981 rate. To do 
that on the floor would be difficult. It 
is not the most orderly way to proceed. 

Mr. President, I regret very much hav- 
ing to raise this issue, because, as I said 
at the beginning, I do have the greatest 
admiration and respect for Senator 
HATFIELD. I think he is a brilliant Sena- 
tor. I think he did an excellent job, un- 
der the toughest kind of conditions, in 
the Appropriations Committee. 

But I would be derelict in my duty if 
I did not call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that this resolution, this 
continuing resolution, does reverse what 
we accomplished—the proudest accom- 
plishment, in the view of some people, or 
the worst accomplishment, in the view 
of others, of the Senate in cutting spend- 
ing. 
I think if we go home and talk to our 
people who are concerned about high 
interest rates and concerned about in- 
flation, I think they would say that the 
worst thing Congress can do now is to 
reverse its position and go ahead and 
increase spending. You can debate 
whether or not we can cut it further, 
as the President is going to urge us to 
do. But for us to do what this resolu- 
tion does—and I think most Senators 
perhaps did not realize this—for us to 
do what this resolution does, increase 
the level of spending for the first 50 days 
of 1982, is a very serious mistake. 

Remember Wrong Way Corrigan and 
Wrong Way Roy Riegle? Roy Riegle was 
the man who picked up the fumble and 
ran 80 yards the wrong way and lost the 
Rosebowl game in 1920. Corrigan was the 
Irishman who presumably took off for 
California and ended up in England. He 
took off in New York and flew the wrong 
way. We are certainly flying the wrong 
way on this baby. It is a combination of 
Riegle and Corrigan, and then some, if 
we follow the policy recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I thank the Chair, 
and I thank the Senator from Oregon, 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. President, the legislative branch 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1982, 
as reported by the committee in House 
Joint Resolution 325, contains appropri- 
ations totaling $934,616,108. That repre- 
sents a cut of $107,652,892, or approxi- 
mately 10 percent below the budget re- 
quests of $1,042,269,000 considered by 
the committee. 

Major recommendations include— 

For Senate items, appropriations total- 
ing almost $216 million. That is a reduc- 
tion of 6.5 percent or just over $14 mil- 
lion below the budget requests. Included 
in the bill is the full budget request of 
$86.016,000 for Senators’ clerk-hire ac- 
counts. 

For the House of Representatives, the 
committee voted to delete all appropria- 
tions. That will put us on an equal foot- 
ing with the House in conference, since 
they exclude Senate items. 

For joint items, wh‘ch include joint 
committees, the physician’s office, educa- 
tion of pages, official mail costs, and the 
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Capitol Guide Service, the committee 
recommends agreement with the House 
appropriations totaling $83,609,000. That 
is $6,167,000 below the budget requests. 

For the programs of the Architect of 
the Capitol, except for Library Buildings 
and Grounds, the committee recom- 
mends appropriations totaling $53,266,- 
000. This is a reduction of $31,834,000 
below the budget requests. Of the reduc- 
tions, $20,292,000 results from deletion 
of the appropriation for House Office 
Buildings. Here again, they deleted the 
appropriation for Senate Office Build- 
ings, so we will work that out in 
conference. 

For Library Buildings and Grounds, 
the committee recommends appropria- 
tions of $8,715,000. That is approxi- 
mately $14 million below the budget 
request. The reduction relates to the 
restoration of the Jefferson and Adams 
Buildings. The budget request was $18,- 
000,000 for that project, but the com- 
mittee allowed only $2,650,000 for fire 
protection improvements and $1,350,000 
for detailed architectural and engineer- 
ing studies before funding the actual 
construction. 

For the Library of Congress, other 
than the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, the committee recommends $160 
million. That is a reduction of $5.5 mil- 
lion below the budget request and $1.2 
million under the House bill. 

For the GPO, the committee recom- 
mends total appropriations of $129,851,- 
000. That is under the budget request 
by $32,326,000. But, the major reduction 
results from the denial of the request 
of $22.3 million for purchase of land for 
a new GPO building. That project is not 
authorized. 


For GAO, the bill includes $229.3 mil- 
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lion. That is a cut of $15.6 million below 
the budget request. 

For CRS, the bill includes an appro- 
priation of $29 million—a cut of $3,288,- 
000 below the budget request. 

For the Congressional Budget Office, 
$12.9 million is recommended, That is a 
cut of $1,430,000 below the budget re- 
quest. 

For OTA, the committee reported an 
appropriation of $12,019,000, the same as 
the House allowance. 

For the Botanic Garden, the full $2.3 
million budget request is recommended; 
for the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 
$400,000; and finally, for the Railroad 
Accounting Principles Board the budget 
request of $1,000,000 has been denied. 

Mr. President, there are numerous ad- 
ministrative provisions included in the 
resolution which relate to the legislative 
branch. The explanatory statement of 
the committee, which accompanies the 
resolution, provides an explanation of 
each such provision, so I will not repeat 
them at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table which compares the 
committee’s recommendations for ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch 
versus the House allowances and the 
fiscal year 1981 appropriations be in- 
cluded in the Recorp following my 
remarks, 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
would like to refer the Offices of the Sen- 
ate, as well as the other agencies which 
receive their appropriations through the 
Legislative Branch Appropriations Sub- 
committee, to the explanatory state- 
ments accompanying House Joint Reso- 
lution 325 for further direction as to 
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what the committee’s intent is relative 
to their 1982 appropriations. 

Mr. President, I want to mention one 
item that is included in the resolution 
which I strongly oppose. It reletes to 
honorariums that Senators may earn. By 
a slim vote last night of 10 to 8, the com- 
mittee adopted an amendment offered 
by Senator Stevens which repeals the 
existing cap of $25,000 on such income. 
This means that unless we change the 
language of section 130 of this resolu- 
tion, there will be no cap on honorariums. 

As chairman of the Legislative Branch 
Subcommittee, I just want to point out 
we had no hearings prior to that time, 
and I just do not feel that this is a mat- 
ter that should be adopted by the Sen- 
ate without hearings and full debate in 
the Appropriations Committee. 

There will be other items raised today. 
One will be on lifting partially part of 
the pay cap, on bonuses earned by some 
people in the Government. 


I think when the President is getting 
ready to speak to the United States to- 
night, to all the American people, about 
more restra‘nt and more cuts we have 
to make in this budget, the most incen- 
tive we could have not only on the out- 
Siae but by people who work for the Gov- 
ernment, who are striving for a balanced 
budget by 1984, would be to strive for 
that themselves individually. 

I thank the Chair, and I thank the 
chairman of the committee, and I yield 
the floor. 


Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the subcom- 
mittee chairman, and again commend 
him for the remarkable feat of cutting 10 
percent below the budget request which 
he has achieved with careful scalpel-like 
action on that budget. He has done a re- 
markable job. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY—FISCAL YEAR 1982 


TITLE I—CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
SENATE 


New budget authority 


Estimates fiscal 


Enacted fiscal 
1 year 1982 


year House action 


Compensation and Mileage of the Vice President and Senators and 
Expense Allowances of the Vice President, the Leaders, and Whips 


of the Senate 


Compensation and mileage of the Vice President and Senators... 


Salaries, Officers and Employees 


6, 827, 000 7,984,000 ... sesso 


~ 6, 872, 000 


8, 023, 000 


Office of the Vice President. _....._..-..__..........---.-.----..-- 


Committee employees.. 

Conference committees 

Administrative, clerical, and legislative assistance to Senato: 
Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper. = 
Offices of the secretaries for the majority and minority 
Agency contributions and longevity compensation 


Total, salaries officers and employees 


Office of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate 


~~ "830, 700° 
86, 016, 000 
23, 399, 000 
13, 731,000 


; 588, 000 
14; 324, 000 14, 731, 000 


committee 


6, 932, 000 


Committee compared with— 


Senate 


Enacted Estimates House bil! 


+105, 000 —1, 052, 000 


+6, 932, 000 


=1, 052, 000 


143, 100 +143, 100 
i +76, 640 
76, 640 o0: 000 


4, 990, 000 


+830, 700 
+86, 016, 000 
—2, 979, 000 +23, 399, 000 


—-1,4 
1, 416, 000 Bis spate’ 1588" 000 
—1, 000, 000 +13, 731, 000 


"593,000 


144, 299, 000 136, 337,000 _..._.........-. 


131, 785, 140 


—12, 513, 860 —4, 551, 860 +131, 785, 140 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY—FISCAL YEAR 1982—Continued 


Solaris wad eupenees SFPE OOPP S en ecco a cess 


New budget authori 


Enacted fiscal 
year 1981 


$1, 015, 000 


Estimates fiscal 
year 1982 


Senate 
committee 


$1, 620. 600 


House action Enacted 


+35, 600 


Estimates 
—' 113, 400 


Office of Senate Legal Counsel 
Salaries and expenses 


Senate procedure. 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate 


Senate policy committees 
Automobiles and maintenance. 
Inquiries and investigations 
Folding documents. 
Miscellaneous items 

Postage stamps.. 

Stationery (revolvin 


Total, contingent expenses of the Senate 


495, 000 +105, 000 —55, 000 


5, 000 +5, 000 


1, 523, 700 

'„ 000 
41, 224, 500 
32, 569, 168 


43, 000 
75, 572, 368 


—169, 300 
+10, 000 _ 
+5, 997, 500 


—169, 300 


—8, 369, 632 


Subtotal, Senate. 


215,855,108  —12,077,892 —14, 136, 892 
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Committee compared w'th— 


House bill 
$+1, 020, 600 


+5, 000 


+1, 523, 700 


+75, 572, 368 


+215, 855, 108 


Less: undistributed reduction under sec. 109 of Public Law 97-12_____ 
Rescissions of fiscal year 1980 appropriations 


Total, Senate 


505, 000 
+7, 837, 108 


—1, 505, 000 
—15, 641, 892 


+214, 350, 108 
=== 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Payments to Widows and Heirs of Deceased Members of Congress 
Gratuities, deceased Members 
Compensation and Mileage for the Members 


Compensation of Members 
Mileage of Members „~--~... -n -vmm minnn 


Total, compensation and mileage for the Members 
House Leadership Offices 


Salaries, Officers and Employees 


Office of the Clerk 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms. 
Office of the Doorkeeper___. 


Compilation of precedents of the House of Representatives. 
Technical assistant. Office of the Attending Physician___ 
House Democratic Steering Committee 

House Democratic Caucus... .__..- 

House Republican Conference. 

6 minority emplovees 

L.B.J. interns and former Speakers 


Total, salaries, officers and employees 


Committee Employees 
Professional and clerical employees (standing committees)___ ____ ____ 


Committee on Appropriations 
(Studies and Investigations) 


Salaries and expemses_____ _..._..._.-._-..----_-...----..----- 


Committee on the Budget (Studies) 


Salaries and expenses... .............-..-...-.-.-- 
Office of the Law Revision Counsel 
Salaries and expenses.. 
Office of the Legislative Counsel 
Salaries and expenses. 


Members’ Clerk Hire 
CINE rn oa as Sos E NE ac apenas 


Contingent Expenses of the House 
Allowances and Expenses 

Official expenses of Members 
Supplies, materials, administrative costs and Federal tort claims- 
Furniture and furnishings.. 
Reporting hearings... 
Reemployed annuitants reimbursement. 
Government contributions... -~ 
Miscellaneous items 

Total, allowances and expenses__._.___.__-___.-_...------. 

Special and Select Committees 

Salaries and expenses. 

Total, contingent expenses of the House. 


Total, House of Representatives._______.__..._.._.....-.-.-. 


29, 382, 000 
210, 000 


E ra SOD, ne nikon R AE pei 


—29, 382, 000 
—210, 000 


—29, 592, 000 


0, 000 
—29, 464, 300 


—29, 254, 300 
—210, 


—29, 382, 000 
—210, 000 


—29, 592, 000 


—642, 000 
—523, 000 
—573, 000 
—438, 000 
—388, 000 


—2, 564, 000 


N. 


057, 
679, 
66 

544 


8g 
2233883333 


28 


= 
BN 


ERSS 


an 
SX. 


E 


—317. 000 
—753, 000 


—36, 560, 000 


Segs 
3338338382338 


š 


—11, 057, 009 
—15, 337,000 
662, 0 


—36, 165, 000 


29, 225,000 _............... —29,225,000  —29, 225, 000 


—3, 685, 000 


—218, 000 


—525, 000 


—2, 390, 000 


—138, 813, 00 


—29, 225. 000 


—3, 685, 000 


—218, 000 


—525, 000 


—2, 390, 000 


—131, 883, 000 


EERE 


45, 761, 000 


41, 761, 000 —45, 761, 000 


— 43, 049, 000 
—11, 970, 000 


—2, 300, 

—17, 709, 000 
—647, 000 

—78, 856, 000 


—41, 761, 000 


119,477,000 127, 784, 000 


120,617,000 _.......-....... —119,477,000 —127, 784, 000 


360, 980, 026 371, 356, 000 


363, 794, 000 —371, 356, 000 


—120, 617, 000 
—363, 794, 000 
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JOINT ITEMS 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 


Joint Economic Committee 
Joint Committee on Printing.. ......-...--......---..-..-.-.---.-- 


Total, contingent expenses of the Senate... ____. 


Enacted fiscal 


year 1981 


$2, 207, 000 
760, 000 


2s BT, 80 


New budget authority 


Estimates fiscal 


year 1982 


$2, 250, 000 
922, 000 


House action 


$2, 250, 000 
816, 000 


Senate 
committee 


$2, 250, 000 
816, 000 
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Committee compared with— 


Enacted 


R174, 000 


3, 066, 000 


Contingent Expenses of the House 
Joint Committee on Taxation 
Office of the Attending Physician 


Medical supplies, equipment, expenses, and allowances__._.____..____ 


2, 967, 000 


Capitol Police 


General expenses. 
Capitol Police Board_ 


Total, Capitol Police. _. ............---....----------- 


834, 000 
915, 000 
1, 749, 000 


2, 967, 000 


Estimates 


House bill 


Education of Pages 
Education of congressional pages and pages of the Supreme Court... 
Official Mail Costs 


Capitol Guide Service 

Salaries and expenses_...____._________ 
Statements of Appropriations 

ai ai a AAE Se aoe a ee 


245, 000 


52, 033, 000 


731, 000 


13, 000 


13, 000 


13, 000 


13,000 ____ 


Total, joint items 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
Salaries and expenses. 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 
Salaries and expenses 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
Contingent Pi = REE Sey as oe a 
Total, Office of the Architect of the Capitol.. 


61, 000, 900 


89, 776, 000 


11, 183, 000 


12, 519, 000 


13, 100, 000 


14, 298, 000 


83, 609, 000 


83, 609, 000 


“4-22, 608, 100 


12, 019, 000 


13, 458, 000 


12, 019, 000 


12, 868, 000 


+836, 000 


+349, 000 


—1, 430, 000 


3, 760, 000 
210, 000 


3, 970, 000 


x Capitol Buildings and Grounds 
Capitol buildings 
Capitol grounds. 
Acquisition ot prop zi 
Memorial to Hale Boggs, Architect of the Capit 
Senate office buildings. . 
Senate garage 
House office buildings.. 
Capitol Power Plant (operation). 


Total, Capitol buildings and grounds. ___..______. 


Total, Architect of the Copiii (except rete ee and 
grounds). ...._____. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Congressional Research Service 
Salaries and expenses. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Congressional printing and binding. 


Total, title I—congressional operations_..._._.__...._.._. 


~"19, 899, 000 


21, 348, 000 
54, 418, 000 


10, 100, 000 
2, 430, 000 


~~ 20,916, 000° 


48, 396, 000 


+2, bg 000 


—16, 560, 000 
+1, 815, 000 
—20, 351, 000 


—20, 292, 000 
—1, 972, 000 
—31, 630, 000 


58, 388, 000 


52, 366, 000 


—19, 918, 000 


—31, 834, 000 


+14, 851, 000 
+99, 000 

—19, 899, 000 
, 000 


—6, 022, 000 


—6, 022, 000 


32, 288, 000 


$1, 218, 000 


31, 575, 000 


87,918, 000 


29, 000, 000 


84, 843, 000 


—689, 000 


—2, 443, 000 


—3, 288, 000 


—6, 375, 000 


—2, 575, 000 


—3, 075, 00° 


$26, 28,000 680, 761, 000 489, 055,108 


—347, 513, 818 


— 437, 172, 892 


—161, 705, 892 


TITLE II—OTHER AGENCIES 


BOTANIC GARDEN 
Salaries and expenses 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Salaries and expenses. 
Copyright Office, salaries and expenses 
Boo ts for the blind and physically handicapped, salaries and expenses. 
Collection and distribution of library materials (special foreign currency 
program): 
Pameca ia Treasury-owned foreign currencies 


Total, collection and distribution of library materials 
Furniture and furnishings 


Her ey of Congress (except Congressional Research 


2, 311, 000 


115, 443, 000 
10, 623, 000 
33, 243, 000 


4, 043, 000 
431, 000 


+840, 000 


1, 540, 000 


—685, 000 


165, 323, 000 


161, 010, 000 


159, 827, 000 +4, 860, 000 
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ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Library Buildings and Grounds 


Structural and mechanical care. .........-.------------------ 


COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL 
Salaries and expenses 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Printing and binding. 
Office of Superintendent of Documents, salaries and expenses. 


New budget authority 


Enacted fiscal 
year 1981 


Estimates fiscal 


year 1982 House action 


$4, 753, 000 $22, 718, 000 $8, 715, 000 


470, 000 500, 000. 461, 000 
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Committee compared with— 


Senate 


committee Enacted Estimates House bil + 


$8,715,000  +-$3,962,000 —$14,003, 000 


—100, 000 


19, 380, 000 


17, 888, 000 
29, 279, 000 


27, 120, 000 


Total, Government Printing Office (except congressional pring 
and binding and acquisition of site and general plans an 


designs of building). 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Salaries and expenses 
RAILROAD ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES BOARD 
Salaries and expenses...._..- 

Total, title ti—other agencies 
TITLE I1I—CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Acquisition of site and general plans and designs of building 


Grand total, titles 1, 11 and II; New budget (obligational) au- 


thority. 
RECAPITULATION 
Title |—Congressional operations, 


Title 1—Other age: 
Title 11—Capital improvements.. 


TITLE I—CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 


Joint items... 
Office of Technology Assessment. 
Congressional Budget Office... . 


Architect of the Capitol (except Library buildings and grounds). . - 


Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress 


Congressional printing and binding, Government Printing Office. 


Total, title |—congressional operations... nu. .....--..... 


TITLE II—OTHER AGENCIES 
Botanic Garden.. 


Library of Congress | (except Congressional Research Service)... 


Library buildings and grounds, Architect of the Capitol 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal 


Government Printing Office (except Ma mee: <a and eee. 


General Accounting Office 
Railroad Accounting Principles Board.. 


Total, title 1l—other agencies 
TITLE HI—CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Government Printing Office. 


Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I would 
just like to make a few brief remarks, 
because I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin has raised a very legitimate ques- 
tion, and that is the target figures that 
have been used or the target levels of 
funding in comparing the House to the 
Senate versions of this continuing 
resolution. 

I would say that, No. 1, in all of these 
matters that have occurred during this 
session relating to the fiscal crises that 
we are in. I think we have had a tend- 
ency to sacrifice the procedures and the 
precedents of the institution for the 
more, I suppose, important, at least it 
is considered so by some, the important 
matters dealing with figures—figures 
that have to be ultimately translated not 
only into the impact upon people. but the 
impact upon the institution of the leg- 
islative process known as the Congress. 


45, 008, 000 


—1, 492,000 ....-.....---.-. 
—2, 159, 000 


—3, 651, 000 -.-._...--2.---- 


233,000, 000 _ 


1, 000, 000 


_ 30. 300, 000 


+8, 689,000  —15, 578, 000 —3, 700, 000 


—1, 000, 000 


422, 686, 000 485, 389, 000 450, 505, 000 


445, 561, 000 


+22, 857,000 — —39, 828, 000 


—4, 944, 000 


—22, 300,000 ......-.......-- 


1, 433,917,000 1, 101, 266, 000 


934, 616, 198 


—324, 638,818 —499,300,892 —166, 649, 892 


836, 568, 926 


926, 228, 000 
422, 686, 000 


485, 389, 000 
22, 300, 000 


650, 761, 000 
450, 505, 000 


489, 055, 108 
445, 561, 000 


—347, 513, 818 


—161, 705, 892 
+22, 875, 000 


—4, 944, 000 


—437, 172, 892 
—39, 828, 
300, 000 


206, 513, 000 
360, 980, 026 
61, 000, 900 
11, 183, 000 
12, 519, 000 
72, 284, 000 
29, 689, 000 
82, 400, 000 


836, 568, 926 


229, 992, 000 2 

371, 356, 000 ú 
89, 776, 000 
13, 100, 000 
14, 298, 000 
84, 200, 000 
32, 288, 000 
91, 218, 000 


926, 228, 000 


87, 918, 000 
650, 761, 000 


2,311,000 


1, 644, 000 
154, 967, 000 
4, 753, 000 
470, 000 

40, 250, 000 
220, 602, 000 


2, 311, 000 
165, 323, 000 
22, 718, 000 8, 715, 000 
461, 000 

45, 008, 000 
233, 000, 000 


450, 505, 000 4 


_ 4%, 656, me 485, 389, 000 


“83, 603, 000° 


52, 366, 000 
29, 093, 000 
489, 055, 108 


161, 010, 000 15 


229, 300, 000 


14, 350, 108 +7, 837, 108 
—360, 980; 026 


+22, 608, 100 
836, 000 


—15, 641, 892 


+214, 350, 108 
—371, 356, 000 363, 7 


3, 794, 000 


12, 019, 000 
12, 868, 000 —590, 001 

—6, 022, 000 
—2, 575, 000 
—3, 075, 000 


- 161, 1705, , 892 


84, 843, 000 +2, 443, 000 


—347, 513, 818 


—6, 375, 000 
—437, 172, 892 


2, 311, 000 

9, 827, 000 

8, 715, 000 
400, 


, 000 
45, 008, 000 
-+8, 698, 000 


—15, 578, 000 
—1, 000, 000 


—39, 828, 030 


45,561,000 +22, 875, 000 


22, 300, 000 -.------------- 
“1, 433, 917,000 1, 101, a 000 


a 259, 254, 9261 


I think we made a lot of sacrifices 
that we will live to regret in those prac- 
tices that have been so tested by time to 
prove very worthy, when we engaged in 
the reconciliation resolution here only a 
few weeks ago and yielded the legislative 
prerogatives, not in terms of grabbing 
and holding power, but in terms of pro- 
tecting the public and maintaining a 
viability of the three branches of 
Government. 

I have felt very constrained to support 
that only under the crises conditions 
which we face. 

I would say to the Senator that if we 
had adopted the House language resolu- 
tion we would have been, therefore, 
yielding to the House and yielding the 
Senate role in the whole reconciliation 
process. At least we now have enough 
substantial differences in the two resolu- 
tions where we can go to conference and 


"934, 616, 108 


22, 300, 000 Bt Se 


= T499, 300,892 — 166,6 649, 892 


—324, 638, £18 - 


in the normal process of conference with 
the House resolve these differences, 
yielding and receiving. The House will 
yield and the Senate will yield as we go 
through this process of conference. 

So I think in this kind of resolution 
we are preserving more the legitimate 
role and the accountable role of the Sen- 
ate in this whole continuing resolution 
action. 

Second, I would like to remind the 
Senator that we are proposing that we 
have this continuing resolution on a 
very short-term basis, 30 days or perhaps 
45 days, whatever the final figure is. The 
House calls for a 30-day life for the 
resolution, and the Senate calls for a 50- 
day life of the resolution. 

Mr. President, I also recognize that in 
that period of time there could possibly 
be some changes in the level of funding, 
but I want to assure the Senator from 
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Wisconsin that I think the overwhelm- 
ing eviaence points to the iact tnat we 
are not going to have a change in the 
level of funding during this hiatus which 
we call the continuing resolution. That is 
further underscored by the language in 
the resolution itself as presented to us 
by the House. I quote 1rom page 3 of the 
report of the resolution: 

The Committee continues to feel that it is 
essential that officials responsible for ad- 
ministering programs during the period cov- 
ered by the resolution take only the limited 
action necessary for orderly continuation of 
projects and activities, preserving to the 
maximum extent possible the flexibility of 
Congress in arriving at final decisions— 


That means 1982 appropriation bills, 
not continuing resolution ievels— 
Accordingly, the rates of operation for pro- 
grams and activities under the resolution are 
to be interpreted as ceilings and not as man- 
datory spending levels. This is necessary in 
order to preserve congressional prerogatives 
in the course of the regular authorization 
and appropriation process. The Committee 
expects that departments and agencies will 
carefully avoid the obligation of funds, for 
specific budget line items or program alloca- 
tions on which congressional committees may 
have expressed strong criticism, at rates 
which would impinge upon discretionary 
decisions otherwise available to the Congress. 


Here we have not only the strong, ex- 
plicit language in the report of the res- 
olution, but we have the legislative record 
indicating that we do not expect those 
levels of spending to be changed that we 
are freezing into status quo. Let me re- 
mind you that freezing the status quo on 
continuing the spending levels at 1981 
levels will mean a saving in excess of $3 
billion a month. I think that is signifi- 
cant. Iam hoping that will be more than 
1 month because I want to get back to 
the appropriations process. 

Third, Mr. President, I would like to 
observe that in talking directly with Mr. 
Stockman, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, his office has 
assured us that they will exercise every 
authority they have under the Budget 
Act to hold the spending levels during 
this continuing resolution at the lowest 
possible level until we can get the bills 
out and acted upon. 


So I think that the fears which have 
been raised by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin can be answered. I think they are 
legitimate concerns that he has ex- 
pressed, but I think there is also evidence 
that we can meet those concerns and we 
can hold the line and, therefore. the Sen- 
ate has preserved as well the senatorial 
role in the whole appropriations process 
and the continuing resolution process. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1981, the conferees on H.R, 4034 
convened and concluded action on the 
HUD-independent agencies fiscal vear 
1982 appropriations bill. Section 101(e) 
of the joint resojution provides for in- 
terim funding of the activities and pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Apvropria- 
tions Subcommittee at the level con- 
tained in the conference agreement on 
H.R. 4034. The conference agreement 
contains $60.837,970.200 in new budget 
authority. This is $2,.410,482.300 below 
the administration’s request and $3,600,- 
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000,000 below the subcommittee’s 302(b) 
aliocation 

On the outlay side, the Senate version 
contained an estimated $56,182,000,000 
in outlays before conference. Under the 
terms of the conference agreement, the 
expected fiscal year 1982 outlays are 
estimated to be $56,203,000,000 or $373,- 
009,009 above the administration's re- 
quest and $609,000,000 below the sub- 
committee’s 302(b) outlay target. Two 
items, VA medical care and the Nation- 
al Consumer Cooperative Bank, account 
for $329,060,000 of this overage. In both 
cases, the administration has supported 
the inclusion of these funds, but has 
neither modified its budget request ac- 
cordingly nor has it recommended spe- 
cific offsetting reductions. 

At this point, I might note that in 
order to achieve the President's objec- 
tives of reducing the growth rate in Fed- 
eral spending, budget decisions must be 
made that will impact on the long term 
obligations of the Federal Government. 
With this in mind, the conference agree- 
ment reduces future outlays by about 
$2,500,000,000 below the administration’s 
recommendations. 


The committee also expects to review 
the September budget amendments in 
order to.,determine where additional sav- 
ings might be realized: Upon completion 
of this review, the committee will rec- 
ommend additional cuts when the con- 
ference report on H.R. 4034 is consid- 
ered in the Senate. Until that time, the 
committee believes that funding should 
coincide with the latest congressional 
action, that is, the conference agree- 
ment, 

Mr. President, before I discuss the 
specific conference agreements cited in 
the joint resolution, I would just like 
to take a moment to compliment the 
members of the Appropriation Commit- 
tees. My Senate colleagues on the sub- 
committee have been particularly sup- 
portive of the difficult discussion that we 
have been asked to make and have made. 
I know that many members would have 
liked to see the higher levels of funding 
for various programs, however, the eco- 
nomic problems besetting this country 
do not allow us that luxury. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) has been a source of great 
wisdom and knowledge. 


I would te remiss if I did not compli- 
ment the House subcommittee chairman, 
Mr. Botanp, for the spirit of cooperation 
he has shown throughout this process. 
Although neither he nor I were totally 
Satisfied with the outcome on each of the 
items in disagreement, the entire pack- 
age represents a wholehearted attempt to 
minimize Federal expenditures in fiscal 
year 1982. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
ANNUAL CONTRISUTIONS 


The conferees have agreed to rrovide 
$17.939,370.000 in budget authority for 
annual contributions for assisted hous- 
ing. Of this $17.939.370.000 in budget au- 
thority, $2,354.400.000 will ke allocated 
for public housing new construction. 
This limitation. however, is not to be in- 
terpreted as restricting local public hous- 
ing authorities from allocating funds be- 
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tween section 8 and low-income housing 
projects. Rather, local governments will 
have the discretion of allocai:ng this 
$2,354,400,000 according to locai needs. 

Finally, the conierees agreed to provide 
$916,233,800 in annual contract authority 
for assisted housing. Of this $916,233,800 
in contract authority, $25,112,000 would 
be allocated for 4,000 Indian housing 
units. 

Since we have had inquiries from the 
Department on this provision, I would 
like to expand upon it for a moment. Al- 
though the Secretary is required to in- 
itially allocate the prescribed amount of 
funds for public housing development on 
a national basis, we want to reiterate 
that this does not prevent these funds 
from being used for other purposes on 
the local level. For example, many com- 
munities with existing public housing 
projects which are beginning to de- 
teriorate may well decide that these 
funds would be better used to modernize 
those units rather than to build new 
units. Such shifting of resources is per- 
mitted under the authorizing language 
and would be consistent with the intent 
of the conferees on appropriations. 

PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION OF LOW-INCOME 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

The conferees agreed to provide $148,- 
000,000 for payments for the operation of 
low-income housing projects. These 
funds are to remain available until 
December 31, 1981 in order that public 
housing authorities will be able to meet 
increases in operating costs during fiscal 
year 1981. The conferees intend HUD to 
allocate these funds in early October and 
make them available as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

TROUBLED PROJECTS OPERATING SUBSIDY 


The conferees agreed to provide $4,- 
000,009 for troubled projects operating 
subsidy as proposed by the Senate, rather 
than $50,176,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

TEMPORARY MORTGAGE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The conferees agreed to delete lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate which 
would have provided $75,960,000 for the 
temporary mortzage assistance program. 
Although the prozram was authorized in 
October 1980, HUD has not yet issued 
regulations implementing the program. 

While denying the request, the con- 
ferees expect HUD to continue imple- 
menting the regulations for the pro- 
gram. After the regulations have been 
issued and reviewed by the Appropria- 
tions Committees. consideration will be 
given to providing funds for the pro- 
gram. 

MORTGAGE INSURANCE COMMITMENTS 

The conferees agreed to limit com- 
mitments for mortgage insurance to 
$40.000.000.000 rather than $39,009.000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $41,- 
090.020.020 as prorosed by the Senate. 

GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FUNCTION FUND 

The conferees agreed to establish a 
limitation of $1.973.000,000. rather than 
$3.600.000,000 proposed by the House for 
mortgage purchase commitments under 
the Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation’s section 8 tandem and tar- 
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geted tandem programs. The statement 
of the managers also urges HUD to im- 
plement a financing adjustment factor 
to compensate section 8 projects for 
higher financing rates. 
MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES 

The conferees agreed to limit com- 
mitments for guarantees of mortgage- 
backed securities to $68,250,000,000 rath- 
er than $67,000,000,000 proposed by the 
House and $69,500,000,000 proposed by 
the Senate. 


SOLAR ENERGY AND ENERGY CONSERVATION BANK 


The conferees agreed to provide $25,- 
000,000 for the Solar Energy and Energy 
Conservation Bank. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT BLOCK GRANTS 

The conferees agreed to provide $3,- 
666,000,000 for community development 
block grants and $500,000,000 for urban 
development block grants. 

With respect to this provision, I would 
like to present a technical clarification. 
I want to point out that at the time the 
House bill was passed, the omnibus re- 
conciliation bill had not been enacted. 
Consequently, the statutory authoriza- 
tions cited in the House bill referred to 
the sections of the then existing title I 
of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974. The clear intent of 
the conferees is to provide the appro- 
priations within the authorizations as 
now enacted and on the basis of the 
current citations. Therefore, the refer- 
ence under “Community Development 
Grants” to “section 103(a)” should read 
“section 103,” and the references to 
“urban development action grants” to 
“section 103(c)"’ should read “section 
119(a).” 

Of the $3,666,000,000 for the commu- 
nity development block grant program, 
the conferees agreed that $2,000,000 from 
the Secretary's discretionary fund will be 
devoted to the work-study program to 
aid disadvantaged minority students. 

Finally, the conferees agreed to limit 
total commitments for guarantee loans 
under section 108 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, as 
amended, to $225,000,000 rather than 
$200,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $250,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

POLICY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The conferees agreed to provide $23,- 
000,000 for policy research and develop- 
ment, rather than $20,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $30,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. Both Houses 
earmarked $1,000,000 for the Housing 
Assistance Council, within this account. 

TITLE II-—-INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The conferees agreed to provide $583,- 
747,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate, rather than $583,- 
691,000 as proposed by the House. In 
addition, the conferees agreed with the 
recommendations contained in the 
House report with the following changes: 
Plus $500,000 in program direction for 
the Office of Air, Noise and Radiation; 
plus $56,000 in program direction for the 
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Office of Press Services; plus $500,000 in 
Office of Planning and Management con- 
tract studies; minus $870,000 in rent, 
communications and utilities; and minus 
$130,000 from the Office of Legislation. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The conferees agreed to provide $181,- 
250,700 for research and development, 
rather than $191,247,000 as proposed by 
the House and $180,750,700 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

ABATEMENT, CONTROL, AND COMPLIANCE 


The conferees agreed to provide $421,- 
840,500 for abatement, control, and com- 
pliance as proposed by the Senate, rather 
than $422,553,000 as proposed by the 
House. In addition, the conferees agreed 
with the recommendations contained in 
the Senate report with the following 
changes: Minus $3,000,000 in the clean 
lakes program; and plus $3,000,000 to be 
applied at the discretion of EPA in pro- 
grams proposed for reduction by the Sen- 
ate. Included in the agreement, by refer- 
ence, was an additional $1,000,000 for 
the completion of the Chesapeake Bay 
study. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
044,000 for the Council on Environmental 
Quality and the Office of Environmental 
Quality as proposed by the House rather 
than $1,544,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

STATE AND LOCAL ASSISTANCE 


The conferees agreed to provide $134,- 
789,000 for State local assistance as pro- 
posed by the Senate. With the funds pro- 
vided in this and the following account, 
$115,151.090 will be available for civil 
defense related activities. 


EMERGENCY PLANNING AND ASSISTANCE 


The conferees agreed to provide $65,- 
456,000 for emergency planning and as- 
sistance, rather than $29,010,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $67,456,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The $2 million 
reduction from the level of funding pro- 
posed by the Senate should be taken 
from the earthquake hazard mitigation 
program. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE FUND 


The conferees restored language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate rroviding $373,000,000 for the 
National Flood Insurance Fund to be 
used to retire fund indebtedness and 
urged the agency to continue its efforts 
to place the fund on an actuarial basis. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER INFORMATION CENTER 


The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
344,000 for the Consumer Information 
Center as proposed by the Senate, rather 
than $1,314,000 as proposed by the 
House. The additional $30,000 will be 
used to conduct a study to determine the 
feasibility of charging customers a 
handling fee on free publications. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The conferees agreed to provide $4,- 

973,100,000 for research and develop- 
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ment, rather than $4,398,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $4,994,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The $/0,000,- 
000 added above the budget request is 
to be applied only for the solar electric 
propulsion system, the international 
solar polar mission, the Shuttle/Spacelab 
payload development, the upper atmos- 
phere research satellites experiment, 
technology transfer, materials process- 
ing, search and rescue, technology utili- 
zation, aeronautical research and tech- 
nology and the mid-level facility in 
Hawaii. NASA is directed to apply this 
$70 million in such a manner and in such 
amounts as to bring about a meaningful 
programmatic enhancement of each of 
these programs. 

In addition, the conferees restored lan- 
guage proposed by the House and strick- 
en by the Senate to limit certain pro- 
grams within NASA’s research and de- 
velopment account to the budget request. 
These limitations may be exceeded only 
with the approval of the Appropriations 
Committees. 

Finally, the conferees agreed that none 
of NASA’s research and development 
funds can be used to support the defini- 
tion and development of techniques to 
analyze extraterrestrial radio signals for 
patterns that may be generated by in- 
telligent sources. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

The conferees agred to provide $99,- 
800,000 for construction of facilities, 
rather than $95,800,000 proposed by the 
House and $104,800,000 proposed by the 
Senate. 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
114,300,000 for research and program 
management as proposed by the Senate, 
rather than $1,100,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 
SELF-HELP DEVELOPMENT 

The conferees restored language pro- 
posed by the House and striken by the 
Senate providing $5,000,000 for the self- 
help development fund, and establishing 
a direct loan limitation of $14,000,000 for 
the fund. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK FUND 


The conferees restored language pro- 
posed by the House and striken by the 
Senate establishing $260,000,000 of a di- 
rect loan limitation for the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank Fund. In 
addition, the conferees deleted language 
proposed by the Senate that would re- 
strict the bank from making further 
loans. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BUILDING SCIENCES 


The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
500,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate, rather than $500,- 
000 as proposed by the House. Language, 
however, proposed by the Senate to make 
the $1,500,000 available upon enactment 
of the bill into law was deleted. Instead, 
the conferees agreed that all the funds 
should be apportioned during fiscal year 
1982. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
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040,000,000 for research and related ac- 
tivities, rather than $1,065,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,024,100,000 
as proposed by the Senate, In addition, 
the conferees included language proposed 
by the Senate which will limit funding 
for biological, behavioral, and social sci- 
ences to $184,600,000. 
SCIENCE EDUCATION AND ENGINEERING 
ACTIVITIES 


The conferees agreed to provide 
$27,450,000 for science education and 
engineering activities rather than 
$35,000,000 proposed by the House and 
$19,900,000 proposed by the Senate. 
NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 


The conferees agreed to provide $14,- 
450,000 for payment to the Neighborhood 
Reinvestment Corporation rather than 
$13,950,000 proposed by the House and 
$14,950,000 proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INVESTMENT IN THE NATIONAL CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE BANK 


The conferees agreed to provide $47,- 
000,000 for investment in the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank, rather than 
$58,000,000 as proposed by the House. 
In providing this $47,000,000, the con- 
ferees included report language stating 
that the fiscal year 1982 appropriations 
is the final appropriations for the bank. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATIONS AND PENSIONS 


The conferees agreed to provide $12,- 
881,600,000 for compensation and pen- 
sions, rather than $12,914,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $12,857,400,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


The conferees agreed to provide $1,- 
638,300,000 for readjustment benefits 
rather than $1,626,000,000 proposed by 
the House and $1,658,000,000 proposed 
by the Senate. In addition, rather than 
eliminating payments for all flight and 
correspondence trainees as proposed by 
the House, the conferees agreed to 
language which would exempt persons 
enrolled in flight training on August 31, 
1981 and correspondence training on 
September 30, 1981. 

MEDICAL CARE 


The conferees agreed to provide 
$6,966,418,000 for medical care as pro- 
posed by the Senate, rather than 
$6,964,661,000 as proposed by the House. 
The agreement includes funding of an 
additional 5,181 staff years, as proposed 
by the House. 

MEDICAL AND PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 


The conferees agreed to provide $150,- 
699,000 for medical and prosthetic re- 
search, instead of $153,699,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $145,699,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The level of 
funding agreed to by the conferees will 
Support an average employment of 
4,487 an increase of 194 staff years above 
the budget request. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

The conferees agreed to provide $62,- 

400,000 for medical administration and 

miscellaneous operating expenses as pro- 


posed by the Senate, instead of 


$62,- 
572,000 as proposed by the House. 
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CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS (DEFERRAL) 


The conferees disapproved $35,961,000 
of the proposed deferral (D81-98) relat- 
ing to construction, major projects, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$23,361,000 as proposed by the House. 
The deferred projects disapproved by 
the conferees are the nursing home care 
and garage project in Washington, D.C., 
and the research and education addition 
at Long Beach, Calif. 

CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF GARAGE 
AND PARKING FACILITIES 


The conferees deleted language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing $4,692,- 
000 for construction and operation of 
garage and parking facilities. In deny- 
ing the request of funds for this account, 
the conferees agree that the Veterans’ 
Administration should continue to fund 
such maintenance, construction and 
operational expenses from existing 
resources. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SECTION 409 


The conferees restored language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which prohibits an agency from 
using personnel compensation and bene- 
fit funds for other purposes without the 
approval of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

SECTION 413 

The conferees deleted language pro- 
posed by the House which would limit 
an agency from spending funds for an 
activity in excess of the agency’s budget 
estimates without the approval of Ap- 
propriations Committees. Instead, the 
conferees included report language 
which provides agencies with guidelines 
on reprogramings. 

SECTION 414 


The conferees deleted the provision 
proposed by the House which would pro- 
hibit overtime pay for employees above 
GS-9. 

SECTION 415 

The conferees deleted language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have 
prohibited an employee from taking an- 
nual leave while on official travel. In- 
stead, the conferees included report 
language on the use of annual leave in 
conjunction with official travel. 

SECTION 416 


The conferees deleted provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which would pro- 
hibit HUD from making housing assist- 
ance payments for section 8 units which 
are vacant for more than 30 days. In- 
stead, the conferees included language 
urging HUD to review the benefits of 
modifying future contracts to provide 
for a 30 rather than the current 60-day 
vacancy payments. 

TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS IN SENATE REPORT 

97—163 
On page 93 of the Senate committee 
report, the total FTE in the nonadminis- 
trative expense account for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board should be 914 
rather than 915. 

On page 83 of the Senate committee 
report, in the medical care chart for the 
Veterans’ Administration, funding for 
patients in community nursing homes 
should be $164,206,000 rather than $145,- 
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453,000 for both the House and Senate 
recommendations. In addition, in the 
same chart, funding for equipment sup- 
plies and materials should be $1,402,- 
441,000 rather than $1,267,982,000 for 
both the House and Senate recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, it is my intention today 
to offer two amendments. I might say at 
the outset that because of the problem I 
have been informed of, meetings which 
are occurring in the Capitol, committee 
meetings that might be disturbed other- 
wise, it is my intention to ask that the 
votes if they are requested on the 
amendments I will offer, take place fol- 
lowing the votes already ordered. 

It is my understanding that there are 
two votes ordered to start at 1 o'clock. 
Unless the debate continues beyond that 
time, I would hope that if votes are or- 
dered between now and 1 o'clock they be 
ordered to take place after the two 
scheduled votes. I will not make that re- 
quest at this time. I wanted Members to 
understand that. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 420 
(Purpose; Relating to away from home lly- 
ing expenses of Members of Congress) 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr, STEVENS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 420. 


Mr. STEVENS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing section: 

Sec. . (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the dollar limits on tax deductions for 
living expenses of Members of Congress while 
away from home shall be the same as such 
limits for businessmen and other private 
citizens. 

(b)(1) The last sentence of section 162(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1945 is 
amended by striking out all after “home” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(2) Public Law 471, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, approved July 9, 1952 (66 Stat. 464), Is 
amended by striking out the proviso in the 
second paragraph of the matter under the 
heading “FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Salaries, Mileage. and Expenses of Members” 
(66 Stat. 467; 2 U.S.C. 31c). 

The amendments made by this subsection 
shall applv to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1981. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is 
always difficult on the floor of either 
body to discuss and have Members vote 
on items that affect each Member per- 
sonally. This is one of those amend- 
ments. It is an amendment to correct 
a situation which has developed which 
is a strange one. 

In 1952 there was attached to a legis- 
lative appropriations bill an amend- 
ment that limited the deductions that 
a Member of Congress could take as a 
person away from home. We are away 
from home when we are here in Wash- 
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ington; we are away from home when 
we travel throughout the country on 
items where there are not reimbursable 
expenses, so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. Most of us maintain two homes. 

The difficulty is this: In 1952 when 
the limitation of $3,000, which is in 
existing law, was imposed, the salary of 
a Member of Congress was $22,500. The 
difficulty is that the costs have risen to 
a staggering amount, and yet that fig- 
ure has never been changed. The reason 
it has never been changed is that no 
one could agree on what it should be. 
The effect of this amendment is to treat 
Members of Congress the same as all 
other citizens who are away from home 
on business. 

We have already adjusted the provi- 
sion concerning State legislators. We 
have looked at the question for business 
people in general. At the time it was 
considered an indirect benefit to Mem- 
bers of Congress because of the $3,000 
limit in the 1950’s. I might add paren- 
thetically that at that time, and since 
that time, there has been no necessity 
to itemize the deductions under the 
$3,000 but to just claim the $3,000 
deduction. 

The effect of my amendment is that 
each Member would have to justify the 
expenses he or she seeks to claim on 
their income tax return. As I said, the 
effect of the change since the time this 
$3,000 limit was imposed, which was at 
the time a high figure, has now become 
such a floor that it is really an item that 
puts a burden on people. 

I think this is much more important 
to people in the other body, perhars, 


than it is to us. Very frankly, there are 
more peovle in the House who do in fact 
commute back and forth. 

Just imagine this, Mr. President: Your 
cost of commuting between your homes 


is deductible if that cost exceeds 
reimbursement, but the expenses while 
you are away from home is not deduct- 
ible no matter what it might amount to 
in excess of $3,000. 

That, as I said, would limit expenses 
away from home, whether it is in Wash- 
ington or anywhere else. when you are 
on business and do not claim reimburse- 
ment. 

The impact of this is that I seek to 
treat Members of Congress the same as 
all other persons in deducting reason- 
able and necessary business expenses. 
The impact of this would be that since 
our home is, by law, in our State or dis- 
trict, those expenses that a Member 
wishes to claim as deductions will have 
to be justified by each Member. 

There are many Members who do not 
seek reimbursement from the Federal 
Government for such expenses and I be- 
lieve that it is fair that they should be 
allowed to deduct them on an individual 
basis as far as such expenses are con- 
cerned. 


Mr. President, I know there are go- 
ing to be arguments that this is an in- 
direct salary increase. It is not an in- 
direct salary increase. It means that ex- 
penses that we are incurring anyway 
will be treated for purposes of the tax 
law the same as they would be treated 
for anyone else. That limitation would 
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come off. I am hopeful that Members 
will realize that this should be done and 
it should be done now. With the Con- 
sumer Price Index up well over 200 per- 
cent since the time of the imposition of 
the limitation of $3,000, it is time, I 
believe, for us to take this limitation and 
deal with it on an individual basis ac- 
cording to each Member’s particular 
circumstance. 

It is something I would be willing to 
answer any questions about, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a matter which I think must 
be faced and I hope that the Senate will 
take this action. I know that it is some- 
thing that is needed. As I said, this item 
was put on originally in a legislative ap- 
propriations bill. It came from a pro- 
vision in a legislative appropriations bill 
in 1953. That action was before 1953, 
the action having been taken in 1952. I 
hope that Members of Congress, partic- 
ularly the Senate, today will approve 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I take it to be a tech- 
nicality. We passed such a provision af- 
fecting State legislators, incidentally, 
this year, and it was considered a tech- 
nicality. It is not necessarily identical, 
because they have per diem and, in the 
past, we used to tax their per diem and 
not allow them to deduct the amount of 
their expenses up to their per diem. We 
changed that. 

I might say, incidentally, that a group 
of us explored the possibility of the con- 
cept of per diem for Members when 
they are away from home. That involves 
an increase in expenditures, something 
that we thought would be not proper and, 
frankly, not achievable. 

These expenses we are incurring now 
will mean that we shall have a greater 
portion of our income available to us be- 
cause we will not be paying taxes and 
paying those expenses, too, so there is an 
economic benefit for all Members who 
seek to claim their deductions in excess 
of $3,000. 

That is an individual decision, Mr. 
President. Not everyone will claim this 
as expenses. As a matter of fact, not 
every business person claims exactly the 
same type of expenses when they are 
traveling. It should be an individual 
matter. 

The first portion of my amendment 
states that it is the sense of the Congress 
that the dollar limits on tax deduction 
for living expenses of Members of Con- 
gress while away from home shall be the 
same as such limits for businessmen and 
other private citizens. I hope that the 
Senate will agree with me that that type 
of amendment is timely and it should 
take place. 

Mr. President, we have limitations on 
our travel expenses now. They are 
built-in limitations that have become 
more realistic because of the impact of 
increased transportation costs. 

When I first came to the Senate some 
13 years ago, it cost about $350 for me 
to fly to my State and I was given an 
allowance for a specific number of trips 
home. Since that time, the cost has gone 
up to over $1,300 and the travel allow- 
ance is the same. I still make approxi- 
mately the same number of trips back 
and forth and those trips are expenses 
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that are, in fact, deductible. I just point 
that out because the increase in our 
travel expenses is not limited. They are 
not considered expenses away from home. 
They are traveling expenses. Therefore, 
costs of transportation are deductible. 

The increase in the cost of facilities 
that Members rent to live in while they 
are here, or that they acquire for the 
purpose of living while they are here, is 
just as realistic as the increase in travel 
expenses. Yet, what, back in 1952, was 
considered to be a very generous ceiling 
has now become a floor that is totally 
unrealistic. I think that, rather than 
argue about what the level should be, 
each Member of Congress should decide 
in his or her wisdom what expenses 
should be deducted for the purpose of 
income taxes. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will agree. I see my good friend from 
Georgia on the floor. He, I am certain, 
feels this is a problem that should not 
be addressed. This is a continuing resolu- 
tion. It deals with the legislative item on 
the basis of a full calendar year. It is the 
last vehicle we are going to deal with in 
this Congress, I feel, where it would be 
in order, since it is the legislative item 
that is before us. Notwithstanding what 
I know will be his comments, I hope the 
Senate agrees with me that it is timely 
to make this adjustment now. 

Mr. MATTINGLY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Once again, Mr. 
President, I must speak in opposition. 
I think that, today, we are going to see 
a series of things brought up in the Sen- 
ate. The first item is that we in the U.S. 
Senate and the Hovse of Remresentatives 
should have a greater deduction on our 
expenses. 

I think that if we look back over the 
past few months, when the House first 
brought up the item, they backed off be- 
cause of the heat from the public. I hope 
the heat from the public comes in today. 
I think that this is the wrong time to 
bring up this item. 

Mr. President, I am chairman of the 
Subcommittee on the Legislative Branch. 
This item did not come up in subcom- 
mittee; neither did it come up in full 
committee. I think that it needs to be 
aired clearly and publicly. If necessary, 
then it can be made retroactive at that 
time. But I think this is the wrong time 
and place. 

As I said before, Mr. President, we are 
going to have several other things we are 
going to be talking about. One will be 
lifting the can on the honoraria that we 
may earn. We are going to talk about 
lifting some of the pay cars on Govern- 
ment workers and all at the same time, 
the President of the United States will 
come out tonight and talk about the need 
to cut the budget back. I think at this 
time, each of us will be asked: Whom are 
we looking after, the public or us? 

I ask that this not be passed by a voice 
vote but, rather, when the proper time 
comes, that we do ask for the yeas and 
nays so we can all go on record and the 
public will know how we stand. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. the Sen- 
ator makes a good point, as always. He 
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has been most consistent in his feelings 
about some of these items. Again, let me 
point out that the approaches and the 
options that were available to Members 
of Congress other than this all would 
involve budgetary considerations and we 
opted not to seek any kind of changes in 
reimbursement. 

As a matter of fact. we have agreed to 
reduce our reimbursement by 10 percent 
for official expenses. By doing so, there 
are more of these items that I have 
spoken of that are, in fact, incurred that 
we pay out of our own income that, at 
the present time, would not be deductible 
because of the $3,000 limitation. 

I feel that at a time when we are say- 
ing that we should not spend more of 
the public’s money, that we should re- 
duce the amount of taxpayers’ funds 
that are available to Members of Con- 
gress for the operation of their offices 
and their activities as Members of Con- 
gress, we should recognize, at the same 
time, that these Members of Congress 
should be treated the same as other 
business people. We are business people. 

Mr. President, Congress, in its wisdom 
over the years, has treated each of us as 
a small business person. We get allow- 
ances to run our offices. We are not told 
what salaries we should set. We are not 
told what priorities we should use. We 
can determine whether we use those al- 
lowances for transportation or telephone 
or telegraph or other office expenses. 

However, when it came to the point 
of personal expenses back in 1952, in an 
attempt to deal with the problem of not 
having had a salary increase for a num- 
ber of years, Congress, in its wisdom, 
put in a $3,000 limitation, which I said 
at the time was in fact an indirect pay 
increase. It was so debated on the floor. 
It amounted to a pay increase because 
Members were able to deduct $3,000, 
which exceeded the expenses most of 
them were incurring at the time. 

Now we find that the $3,000 is not in 
that situation. It is way below the 
amount of expenses that the individual 
Members incur. 

The Senator from Georgia has men- 
tioned the situation in the House. I do 
not see fit to refer to individual Members 
of the House, but it is true that Mem- 
bers of the House are very concerned 
about this and have visited with me 
about it. 

It has impacted Members of the House 
to the extent that there are even Mem- 
bers of the House living in their official 
offices. The expenses they have incurred 
over the years are such that they no 
longer rent hotel rooms, no longer rent 
condominiums or places to stay. They 
actually are living in their offices. 

Many of them have split up their fam- 
ilies. They do not bring their families to 
Washington. I should think that the peo- 
ple who do talk about families and the 
necessity to keep families together should 
realize the impact on a Member of Con- 
gress so far as his or her family is con- 
cerned, when it comes to these expenses. 

It is impossible to maintain a second 
home for your family here for $3,000. 
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Yet, every Member of Congress must 
maintain a home in his or her State. Not 
only is it necessary to maintain a resi- 
dence, but also, we spend a great deal of 
our time at home—and that is our home. 
For some Members of the House, as I 
have mentioned, it has meant that they 
have gone away from the idea of having 
a second home here because they cannot 
gore it, under the current expenses they 
ace. 

I would rather say to a Member of 
Congress: “Use as much of your own 
personal income as you see fit for ex- 
penses away from home and deduct 
them, and face your Internal Revenue 
Service audit to see if they are reason- 
able and necessary expenses incurred 
away from home.” 

That is what would happen to other 
people who come here, whether they are 
labor groups or environmental groups or 
any other groups that come here to work 
in conjunction with Congress, whether 
they be lobbvists or people working on 
issues that affect Congress. They all de- 
duct their necessary and reasonable ex- 
penses away from home. 

However, those of us who come here 
elected by the people to conduct the pub- 
lic’s business can deduct only $3,000 be- 
cause this is an effective limit now. It is 
not what it was in the beginning. 

I recall arguing at one time on the 
fioor that we should create some form of 
entity to deal with matters concerning 
congressional pay, congressional allow- 
ances, and such items as this, and we 
should not have to vote on it. As things 
exist now under the law and under the 
Constitution, we must vote on these mat- 
ters. We tried, to the extent we could, 
with the Pay Reform Act to set up an 
automatic mechanism to deal with such 
things, but it has not been automatic. 

As a matter of fact, both Congress and 
the President have disapproved the rec- 
ommendation, and there is only one way 
to do it, and that is to face each issue. 
We are going to face one today, rrimarily 
of interest to the House, which is the 
matter of expenses away from home. One 
is primarily of interest to the Senate, 
and that is the honorarium limitation. 
The other is primarily of interest to the 
executive branch, and that is the level 
of salaries paid to members of the execu- 
tive branch and the effect of what we 
call compression. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any- 
one who has sought time to speak. 

Does the Senator from Vermont wish 
to speak? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Alaska will yield, I should like 
to make sure I fully understand this. 

"` Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. LEAHY. Under the present law, 
any Member of Congress can take a 
$3,000 deduction for living expenses down 
here, without having to justify a single 
cent of it. That is the current law. 

Mr. STEVENS. It has been my advice 
that you are allowed to take your stat- 
utory deduction for expenses away from 
home, and they have been presumed to be 
$3,000. 


Mr. LEAHY. Under the amendment of 
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the Senator from Alaska, Members of 
Congress would be required to justify 
any deduction they took for expenses 
while here. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. Each item claimed 
would have to be justified, even those up 
to $3,000. That is correct. I just believe 
that Congress, as a whole, should take 
notice of what is happening because of 
the increased expenses of a number of 
people who have decided that they can- 
not maintain two homes, who, in fact, 
have left their family in their home State 
or district and have come here alone and 
live here, and some have decided to live 
in their office. It is not good, in my 
opinion. 

i believe we are people who should haye 
the advantage of family life here for the 
time we are here. We are spending a 
great deal more time in our districts and 
our States since we have reformed mat- 
ters. We do have the periods we call dis- 
trict work periods or State work periods. 
We are taking those times to go home. 
But while we are there, the expenses con- 
tinue for the living quarters we have 
here. We still have the expense of rent 
or a condominium or a house when we 
take time off for the August period or the 
Christmas period or the weeks we take off 
to work at home. There is no question 
that there are expenses here, extraordi- 
nary expenses, that are faced by Mem- 
bers of Congress because they do main- 
tain two homes. 

The law today is discriminatory. When 
it was put into effect in 1952, it was put 
into effect for the purpose of bringing 
about a pay increase. The passage of 
time has made it such that today it is a 
limitation which has forced a change in 
living habits for many Members of Con- 
gress, which I do not see. I brought my 
family to Washington with me when I 
came to the Senate. My family situation 
has changed, as everyone knows, but I 
would never dream of attempting to leave 
my family 4,500 miles away. 

The distance should not make the de- 
termination. Today, the determination is 
made by expense. Those people who can 
get home on Thursday or Friday and 
come back on Monday or Tuesday are 
doing that and actually are spending less 
and less time here on their duties, be- 
cause they are trying to live at home and 
to be here on a part-time basis. I believe 
that this change would have a salutary 
impact on the whole workload of Con- 
gress, if we realize that people should be 
able to deduct necessary and reasonable 
expenses of living away from home while 
they are here in Congress. 

Mr. LEAHY. Is it not a fact, I ask the 
Senator from Alaska, that it has been 
the experience and testimony here in 
Congress that most State legislators are 
actually given a direct per diem when 
they are in attendance upon the State 
legislatures? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

I served in the State legislature in my 
home State of Alaska and for every day 
that we were away from home on official 
business we received a per diem in addi- 
tion to our salary. 


Members of Congress have never re- 
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ceived, so far as I can determine, a per 
diem for being away from home, even 
though we are away .rom home for long- 
er periods than members of the State 
legislature. 

Mr. LEAHY. The irony, if I might tell 
my good friend, is I know in my own 
State of Vermont, which is a small State 
and has a small legislature, I can drive 
in Vermont from my driveway of my 
home in Vermont to the parking lot of 
the State capital in just a matter of min- 
utes, and yet if I were a legislator there 
I would be entitled to I think somewhers 
in the neighborhood of $50 or more a a.) 
for the expenses of being there, and ye 
when I come 550 miles from my homie i: 
Vermont to the Nation's Capital there is 
no provision whatsoever for any kind of 
out-of-pocket expenses while here in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

If I have members of the staff from my 
Vermont office come down here, we can 
reimburse them for the expenses while 
being here. If the director of the Farmers 
Home Administration in Vermont or em- 
ployees of any of the other Federal agen- 
cies were to come down here to work with 
the parent office for a week, 2 weeks, 3 
months, whatever, their per diem will be 
covered; yet I realize ours are not. 

I understand there is nothing in the 
amendment of the distinguished major- 
ity whip that would suggest that we be 
paid a per diem, although I think a legit- 
imate argument could be made on that 
question. 

But to make sure I fully understand 
what the amendment says, it is that we 
will simply be treated the same as any 
other business people are being treated. 
If we want a deduction, then we have to 
justify the deduction. We have to show, 
indeed, it is related to the fact that we 
have to be away from home to be here, 
and then we get that deduction the same 
as all other citizens in this country 
would, with the exception of the 100 peo- 
ple who serve in this body and the 435 
peorle who serve in the other body. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

I might point out that in connection 
with one item I recall handling here in 
the Senate there was a group of Alaskans 
who were here in town for a substantial 
number of months. Many of them stayed 
as Government employees who received 
per diem. A couple of them were here for 
so long they did rent condominiums and 
had semihomes away from home. They 
received per diem. All of their expenses 
that they incurred were deductible 
against their total income, including per 
diem. 

But that situation does not avply to a 
Member of Congress. We do not receive 
the per diem and also the expenses are 
not deductible beyond $3,000. 

I frankly, as I said, explored the pos- 
sibility of looking at a per diem in terms 
of dealing with this problem. But I did 
not propose per diem because of the 
budgetary circumstances, because of the 
feeling that we were cutting expenses in 
connection with the running of Con- 
gress rather than increasing our allow- 
ances. I point out we have not increased 
allowances in any area, despite increased 
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transportation cost, increased cost of all 
kinds. We have cut those allowances by 
lu percent, meaning we will pay more of 
those expenses that we feel we must in- 
cur anyway out of our own pocket. I 
tink uey should be acduct.bie. 1 do be- 
lieve that making them deductible 
relieves the pressure of demanding ever- 
increasing allowances to meet these costs 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

So I believe the amendment is one that 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. With reference to 
this going back home, I feel it is the 
wrong time and the wrong place to bring 
this amendment up. 

V-o are trying to look after, really, the 
House Members because as the Senator 
said they are severely impacted. Yet they 
did not put this in their legislative branch 
bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I think the Senator has 
already mentioned that. There is a prob- 
lem that we all know exists from time 
to time. It develops between committee 
jurisdiction. It is a problem that has re- 
sulted in the House of Representatives 
not taking the initiative on this matter. 
It applies to us and affects us as well. 
I do not want to mislead. That is not 
something just for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It would affect Members of 
the Senate as well as Members of the 
House of Representatives. It is a matter 
which I decided to raise. But I do not 
get into the operation of the other body. 

I did that one year and learned that the 
difference between the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate is as abrupt as 
the difference between Harvard and 
Yale. These are many people who think 
that because they are two Ivy League 
col'eges one can treat them the same. 

The difference between the House of 
Representatives and the Senate is very 
real when it comes to internal workings, 
and I respect their judgment that it is 
not something that they can raise over 
there. They also have a different circum- 
stance in terms of their rules as to what 
can be raised there. 

This matter can be raised here by a 
Member who is concerned about it in 
the Chamber, and it is not possible to 
raise this in the hall of the House of 
Representatives in this manner. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. It was brought up 
one time in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. STEVENS. In committee. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. And they saw fit 
from the heat to not bring it up and put 
it in legislation. 

Mr. STEVENS. That was in committee. 
I am not certain it referred to heat. I 
think it was a jurisdictional matter be- 
tween committees there as I under- 
stood it. 

Again I do not see any reason to go into 
personalities or the matters of dealing 
with the problems of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But there are individual 
Members I feel in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who would raise the matter if 
they were able to do so in the House of 
Representatives. They cannot raise this 
matter in this fashion. 
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Under our rules, we tan, and I have 
determined that it is a matter that is 
proper for me to raise. 

I have raised several issues of this type 
in the past, and I do so knowing that 
there will be some criticism, but as a 
practical matter this is not going to 
aitect my lifestyle. 

As I have said, I brought my family 
here. I have two homes. I do maintain 
two homes. I do not maintain, I will say, 
the big home that I had when I came to 
the Senate. I moved to a condominium 
in my home State because of the prob- 
lems that are associated with this. I re- 
gret the day that I had to sell my home 
at home, but I could not maintain my 
family here in the way I wanted to main- 
tain them while we were here and at the 
same time maintain that big house at 
home. So we did move to a condominium, 
and it was a matter of th.s item that 
caused me to make that decision. 

But I made that judgment. My chil- 
dren, except ny new little one, are not 
at home here living with us here. We 
really do not call this our home. Our 
home is still in Alaska, and they do go 
there. 

But I do not feel that others who come 
behind me should have to make that 
same decision that we had to make at 
the time we sold that house, and I tell 
the Senator from Georgia when the day 
comes that he faces that question because 
of the impact of restrictive laws like this 
it makes one think twice about the very 
necessity to bring his family here and of 
being involved in public business. 

I see more and more Members of Con- 
gress are looking at this question. 

Just think of this. For the first time in 
history since Reconstruction days, and I 
say that advisedly with the two Senators 
I am facing at this time, there are 54 
Senators here who are in their first term. 
We have had such a rapid turnover in 
the 13 years I have been here that I am 
now 20th in seniority in 13 years, and 
when I came here the person who was 
50th in seniority had been here 20 years. 
We have a rapid turnover, with more 
retirements at an earlier age in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate than ever before, and we face them 
again, and the problem is, as we have 
been unwilling to look at the problems 
of living that we face, of having a home 
in our home State or district and the 
requirements of expenses of bringing our 
families here. 

I feel more and more people are opting 
to leave. Fewer people are coming here 
unless they are absolutely very, very 
wealthy, and it is becoming a place that 
more and more people feel they should 
come here after they have made their 
mark and made their money that they 
can afford to come here. 

I think that is wrong. I think we should 
structure our laws so that an average 
family person can afford to serve in 
Congress, and that is what this amend- 
ment is all about. 

We find those people who are living in 
their homes and have their family at 
home and living in the House office build- 
ings are people who feel very strongly 
about the amount of money that should 
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be available to dedicate to their homes at 
home, to dedicate to their families, their 
families’ education, and this is an item 
that impacts that. 

Why should a Member of Congress not 
have available the provisions of general 
law that apply to people away from 
home? 

The reason is that in 1952 in order to 
give a salary increase indirectly when 
they would not face the problem of vot- 
ing a salary increase they put that high 
expenses away from home limit which in 
effect gave them a salary increase. 

Today it is so low that it impacts the 
judgment of many people, in my opinion. 
That is the lifestyle of Washington, in 
my opinion, and it ought to be changed. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
respect Senator Stevens’ views on this 
subject. I am totally on the other side, of 
course. But I repeat, the House did not 
see fit to put it in their legislative branch 
appropriations bill, and I think there is 
no lack of candidates when you begin to 
run for office. So I do not think people 
think they are destitute when they get 
here. 

At the same time, when they voted 
yesterday to lift the cap from the hono- 
rariums, where do you draw the line? So, 
as I said before, I just feel this is the 
wrong time, the wrong place, and the 
wrong signal to send to the public. 

With that, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EAST). 
Is there a sufficient second? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join in 
the request for the yeas and nays, but we 
must confer before we can get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that I wish to 
obtain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not a sufficient second. 

Mr. STEVENS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am sympathetic to the intentions be- 
hind the resolution offered today by my 
distinguished colleague from Alaska. 

Iam sure everyone in Congress receives 
the same letters I do every day. They 
come from constituents telling me to give 
up my chauffeur, my free health care, 
and my fat expense account. I write back 
to tell them that I carpool to work, my 
health plan was better and less expen- 
sive when I was in private business, and 
the only fat is on the cheaper cuts of 
meat my family now buys. 

All of us have made financial and per- 
sonal sacrifices to be here. We know the 
cost of maintaining two homes separated 
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by airports and we know the cost of lost 
hours with our families. 

Senator Stevens’ amendment tries to 
address part of those costs and, as I 
said, I am sympathetic to his intention, 
especially having come from private busi- 
ness only 3 years ago. 

However, there is one important point 
my distinguished colleague overlooks. It 
is, for me, the critical point that will 
cause me to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

That point is choice. All of us made 
the choice to be in public service to our 
country. We did so for a variety of rea- 
sons, but mostly because of our sense of 
duty to our country and our belief that 
we could contribute to public policy. 

I do not believe that on the day the 
President of our country will tell us that 
everyone must do more belt-tightening 
that we should loosen our belt a notch or 
two. 

Frankly, I am concerned by the in- 
creasing image of the U.S. Senate as a 
millionaires club. I am even more con- 
cerned by the economic realities that are 
denying people of ordinary means the 
opportunity to seek public office. 

We need more people in elective of- 
fice who have to budget to raise a family, 
send their kids to college, or buy a home. 
In other words, we need elected repre- 
sentatives who feel the same pinches as 
their constituents. 

In different ways we have all called on 
the President to send a signal to Wall 
Street. Today, we in Congress, by reject- 
ing this amendment, have the opportu- 
nity to send a signal to Main Street. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
be temporarily set aside so that I might 
consider a technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum so I might 
prepare the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 421 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 421. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 2, after the period, insert 
the following: 


Provided further that except that funds 
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that would be available under H.R. 4121, 
entitled the Treasury, Postal Service and 
General Government Appropriations Act, 
1982, for the Government payment for An- 
nuitants, Employees’ Health Benefits, shall 
be available under the authority and con- 
ditions in H.R. 4121 as reported to the 
Senate. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
an item that is a difficult one but is a 
technical one in connection with the 
consideration of the Treasury, Postal 
Service, and general Government appro- 
priation bill. We took up the problem 
of the Office of Personnel Management 
that ceals with the payment for newest 
employees’ health benefits and the deficit 
that is going to occur of $58 million in 
this year’s payment. There is a payment 
due this month, in September, for which 
there are no funds available, but the 
funds are in the 1982 bill. 

We seek to have this authority, pursu- 
ant to this amendment, to allow the OPM 
to use the money from the 1982 bill for a 
payment of this item. 

Now, I was informed of this by the 
Office of Personnel Management, as the 
chairman of the Civil Service and Postal 
Service Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee. It is necessary 
to meet a shortfall of funds of the 1981 
year, as I indicated. Those estimates for 
1981 were made in early 1980 and they 
turn out to be 7 percent in error, which 
really is not an extraordinary error, in 
view of the fact that they were made a 
full 18 months before and based upon 
data supplied by contractors. 

Incidentally, I might say, at my re- 
quest, the OPM has gone back to the 
contractors and demanded that they 
monitor these items so we have advance 
notice of such occurrences if they ever 
occur again. 


The shortfall is directly attributable 
to inadequate actuarial projections that 
were made in 1980 and the fact that 
OPM, in its reorganization, now is able 
to reduce the backlog on claims under 
this program more rapidly. They have 
speeded up the processing of claims and, 
therefore, this fund, which is established 
to pay insurance carriers under the Fed- 
eral employees health benefits program, 
will not have the $58 million necessary 
now to meet the bill that falls due this 
month unless they have the authority to 
use a portion of the fund, that amount, 
from the 1982 appropriation. 

If we do not remedy this shortfall, 
payments to carriers under the Federal 
employees health benefit program would 
have to be suspended until the funds are 
available for the fiscal year 1982. That 
would not only result in possible tem- 
porary discomfort to those who are en- 
titled to receive the payments, but also 
it could lead to some lawsuits, as far as 
OPM is concerned. 

I might say to the Senate that this type 
of shortfall has not occurred before, 
mainly because, in the process of consid- 
ering supplemental appropriations in the 
past, we added sufficient amounts for 
contingencies in this program. That 
amount was not included this year be- 
cause of the budgetary constraints that 
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we have all been trying to impose on our 
budget. 

This is the only exception that I know 
of that deals with th’s type of problem. 
In order to correct the problem, I offered 
an amendment in connection with the 
consideration of the Treasury, Postal 
Service, and general Government appro- 
priations, and that was unanimously ap- 
proved in the committee after the expla- 
nation. 

It is not something that we like to do, 
but I consider it to be a highly technical 
amendment. Again, I say it does not 
have a budgetary impact. It allows them 
to pay on the Ist of October the bills 
that were due on Septembr 30, in effect, 
but from the new appropriation, rather 
than the old. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. Pres‘dent. I would 
accept this amendment offered by the 
Seantor from Alaska and take it to con- 
ference. But I would like to attach a cou- 
ple of conditions which I am sure the 
Senator will agree to. 

No. 1, I think we ought to have from 
OPM information relating to this prob- 
lem. I think OPM has information that 
we should have as part of our overall 
record. Second, I would like to ask GAO 
why this cannot be covered or why this 
is not covered under the continuing 
resolution. I think those two agencies 
have some accountability to assist us, 
because frequently we find ourselves in 
these bail-out roles, and that is really 
basically what we are doing now is a 
bail out. 

I think, in order to prevent that from 
happening in the future, the agencies 
owe to the Congress some explanation 
in the data and information as to why 
this reached to this crisis situation be- 
fore we were called upon to act. 

If the Senator would be willing to 
accept those contingencies, I would be 
very happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman is making a rea- 
sonable request. I might say that as far 
as OPM, I have satisfied myself in con- 
nection with my role as chairman of 
the subcommittee to insure that the 
information they have does justify this 
action. I can see no reason why we 
should not make that a matter of record 
in the Appropriations Committee. 

Second, I also believe it is reasonable 
to ask GAO if the interpretation given 
by the executive branch in this situa- 
tion is correct so that when we go to 
conference we can inform Members of 
the House of that fact. 

I do believe that the requirements are 
reasonable and we will communicate 
them immediately if the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HATFTFLD. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This amendment is 
one that I was not famil‘ar with until 
a minute or two ago when it was put in 
front of me. 

It says: 

Provided further that except that funds 
that would be available under H.R. 4121, 
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entitled the Treasury, Postal Service, and 
General Government Appropriations Act, 
1982, the Government payment for annul- 
tants, employee health benefits, shall be 
available under the authority and conditions 
of H.R. 4121 as reported to the S2nate. 


I understand there will be a substan- 
tial cost. May I ask the Senator if that 
is correct. What would the cost be? 

Mr. STEVENS. I have previously 
stated it is a $58 million item that repre- 
sents the 7-percent shortfall as far as 
the moneys that were appropriated for 
1981. The bills will become due this 
month. We are asking that 1982 funds 
be available to pay that bill. It is a bill 
that came about because of the circum- 
stances of relying upon the contractors, 
the carriers’ estimates of the amounts 
to become due. We did not appropriate 
enough money to satisfy this item in the 
1981 fiscal year. 

In addition, I might point out that the 
OPM advised me that they have speeded 
up their processing of these claims and 
eliminated some of the backlog. As a 
result, these bills fall due this year. The 
carriers present them this year and they 
are payable out of 1981 funds. They must 
be paid. The estimates I indicated were 
made in early 1980. They were 7 percent 
in error because of actuarial projections 
made based upon the data provided by 
the carriers. OPM tells me that they will 
not be able to make the payments due 
unless they have authority to use the 
1982 funds to meet these bills for 1981. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I ask, is this 
a wash between 1981 and 1982? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What is the admin- 
istration’s position on this? 

Mr. STEVENS. It was presented to me 
by the head of the Office of Personnel 
Management and it is my understanding 
that it is the desire of the administra- 
tion. It does not have budgetary imract. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. OPM has no objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is my under- 
standing . 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will this require a 
supplemental in 1982? 

Mr. STEVENS. No, it will not be in a 
supplemental in 1982. Thev must absorb 
these funds in 1982. and to do so they 
will require some changes within the 
program. It is an item which has been 
reduced, as the Senator will recall. They 
must absorb it in that amount. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
adontion of the amendment. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. Js there 
further debate? If not. the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment (UP No. 421) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE MENT—UP NO, 420 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. resum- 
ing the amendment which I offered pre- 
viously. that is automatic, is it not? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rollcall vote 
ordered on that amendment not occur 
until after we have resumed considera- 
tion of the continuing resolution follow- 
ing the rollcall votes that are ordered on 
the foreign assistance bill, and that at 
that time, when we do resume consid- 
eration of the continuing resolution fol- 
lowing those votes, there be a period of 
debate of 10 minutes on this amendment 
to be equally divided according to nor- 
mal procedure, and that thereafter, after 
that 10 minutes, there be a vote on this 
amendment for the regular amount of 
time of 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
minority leader approves this agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 422 
(Purpose; To impose certain limitations on 
the “pay cap") 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask that the pending amend- 
ment be temporarily set aside? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do, under the terms 
of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
for himself, Mr. CHAFEE, and Mr. WARNER, 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
422. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 11, after line 12, (at the end of 
section 101) insert the following new sub- 
section: 

( )(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 305 of H.R. 4120 (as described in, 
and incorporated by reference by, subsection 
(c) of this section), but subject to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, nothing in such 
section (as so incorporated) shall (or shall 
be construed to) authorize or require that 
the rate of salary or basic pay, payable to 
any individual for or on account of services 
performed after September 30, 1981, shall be 
limited or reduced to an amount which is 
less than— 


(A) $59,500.00, if such individual has an 
office or position the salary or pay for which 
is (1) fixed at a rate which is equal to or 
greater than the rate of basic pay for level 
III of the Executive Schedule under section 
5314 of title 5, United States Code, or (11) 
limited to a maximum rate which is equal 
to or greater than the rate of basic pay for 
such level III (or to a percentage of such 
maximum rate) by reason of any provision 
of law (other than the provisions of such 
section 305, as incorporated by reference by 
subsection (c) of this section) or congres- 
sional resolution; 

(B) $58.500.00, if such individual has an 
office or nosition the salary or pay for which 
is (i) fixed at a rate which is equal to or 
greater than the rate of basic pay for level 
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IV of the Executive Schedule under section 
5315 of title 5, United States Code, or (il) 
limited to a maximum rate which is equal to 
or greater than the rate of basic pay for such 
level IV (or a percentage of such a maxi- 
mum rate) by reason of any provision of law 
(other than the provisions of such section 
305, as incorporated by reference by subsec- 
tion (c) of this section) or congressional 
resolution; or 

(C) $57,500.00, if such individual has an 
office or position the salary or pay for which 
is (i) fixed at a rate which is equal to or 
greater than the rate of basic pay for level 
V of the Executive Schedule under section 
5316 of title 5. Un‘ted States Code. or (i1) 
limited to a maximum rate which is equal to 
or greater than the rate of basic pay for 
such level V (or to a percentage of such a 
maximum rate) by reason of section 5308 of 
title 5, United States Code, or any other pro- 
vision of law (other than the provisions of 
such section 305, as incorporated by refer- 
ence by subsection (c) of this section) or 
congressional resolution. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall not be avplicable to anv in- 
dividual who holds any of the following 
offices: 

(A) United States Senator. Member of the 
House of Representatives, Delegate to the 
House of Renresentatives, or Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, 

(B) President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, or Minority 
Leader of the Senate, or 

(C) Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Majority Leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. or Minority Leader of the House 
of Representatives. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
been giving a series of statements on the 
floor of the Senate dealing with the 
problem of executive pay and the effects 
of the pay cap. The effect of that pay cap 


which we imposed some time ago is that 
members of the executive branch who are 
at level grade 14 step 8 are now impacted 
because of the cap we put on because of 
the decision not to increase congres- 
sional salaries. 

First, we considered lifting the pay cap 
and that did not seem to be consistent 
with the objectives that the Congress 
and the administration are seeking. 

This amendment has this effect: For 
those people who make the same salaries 
as Members of Congress, including Mem- 
bers of Congress and above, there would 
be no increase in salary permitted. 

What this amendment does is that be- 
low that level, the levels of compensation 
would be adjusted so that the compres- 
sion on the areas below that at an in- 
dividual level would be relieved. 

Currently, the executive 2 schedule 
level, which is the same as Members of 
Congress, is the top level. Beneath that 
is level 3, which has a compensation now 
of $55,387.50. This amendment would lift 
that level so that the maximum compen- 
sation for executive level 3 would be 
$59,500. 

For level 4, which currently is $52.750, 
this amendment would raise that limit 
to $58,500. 


The $50.112.50 level of executive 5 
would be lifted to $57,500. That is the key 
level, Mr. President, because today. be- 
cause of the impact of the pay cap, no 
member of the executive branch in the 
career service can earn more than that 
level. It is because there are so many 
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levels, as I said, from the executive 
schedule level 5 through senior executive 
service, all six levels, through the level 
of the general services from 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, and all of them are capped. But with- 
out regard to longevity service or promo- 
tions, all members of the executive 
branch, all of those levels through execu- 
tive level 5 and 18 receive the same 
compensation. 

It has led to the problems I have men- 
tioned on the floor in the past, the severe 
exodus. I call it the brain drain from 
Government. 

Last year, 95 percent of those people 
who were eligible to retire early from 
the Federal Government really in fact 
retired. That is the highest level in his- 
tory and represents a staggering loss of 
senior career service. 

I have been convinced that Congress, 
in its wisdom, will not adjust its own 
Salary, but we can no longer have a 
situation where we are losing experi- 
enced people in the executive branch 
because there is no possibility of any 
compensation increase once you hit 
grade 14, step 8. 

As I said, I have a list of the vacan- 
cies that have occurred and still per- 
s:st in the Government. Let me read just 
some of them, and I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have the full list printed in 
the Record, Mr. President. 

In the Department of Defense: Direc- 
tor of Air Force’s Turbine Engine Di- 
vision; the Director of Solid State Sci- 
ences Division; the Director of mathe- 
matical and informational sciences pro- 
gram; the Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense (Atomic Energy) /Chairman, 
Military Liaison Committee; the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense (in- 
ternational programs and technology); 
the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense 
(AM); a Staff Specialist for Propulsion 
in the Office of Engineering Technology; 
the Assistant Director for Maintenance 
Management, Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, Department of 
Army; the Director, study management 
program, Office of Chief of Staff, Army; 
and the Army Spectrum Manager, Office 
of Assistant Chief of Staff for Automa- 
tion and Communication. 

Director, Data Processing Directorate, 
Ballistic Missile Defense Advance Tech- 
nology Center; a GS-15 position at the 
Naval Ocean Research and Development 
Agency; the top financial position in the 
Office of Deputy Comptroller of the 
Navy; the Principal Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Research, 
Development and Logistics: the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Systems; the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in Air Force 
Research and Development; the Deputy 
Assistant and Principal Deputy Assistant 
to Secretary of Defense (Reports, Fol- 
lowup and Management) ; the Technical 
Director, Space and Satellite Communi- 
cations Office, U.S. Air Force; the Dep- 
uty Director, Submarine Logistics Divi- 
sion; the Director, Procurement Control 
and Clearance Division; the Assistant 
Director for Telecommunication and In- 
formation Systems, Defense Logistics 
Agency. 

Mr. President, I could go into any 
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number. We have 40 to 60 percent of our 
senior Foreign Service officers in the 
Department of State who are now re- 
tirees. In the Federal Reserve System— 
imagine this in this critical period—the 
positions of 10 officers of the Board of 
Governors, a small staff, are vacant and 
remain vacant because no one can be 
paid in excess of $50,112 in any portion 
of the career service above Grade 14, 
Step 8. 

In NASA, the Deputy Director of the 
Kennedy Space Center; the Associate 
Administrator for Space Science; the 
Chief, Analysis and Computation Divi- 
sion; and the Director, Space Science 
Laboratory, George Marshall Flight 
Center. 

At the National Labor Relations 
Board, 11 of its regional director posi- 
tions are vacant; 20 of its administra- 
tive law judges; and the assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Washington office. 

At the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
second ranking executive in the electric 
power program; the Director of Division 
of Nuclear Power; the Assistant Direc- 
tor of Nuclear Power; and the Executive 
in Charge of Engineering Design Orga- 
nization. 

At Treasury, the Director of the Office 
of International Investment and the Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Energy Policy. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on 
reading this list. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Director of Air Force's Turbine Engine Di- 
vision. 

Director of Solid State Sciences Division. 

Director of Mathematical and Informa- 
tional Sciences Program. 

Assistant to thə Secretary of Defense 
(Atomic Energy) /Chairman, Military Liaison 
Committee. 

Deputy Under Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Programs and Technology). 

Deputy Under Secretary of Defense (AM). 

Staff Specialist for Propulsion in the Office 
of Engineering Technology. 

Assistant Director for Maintenance Man- 
agement, Office of tne Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, Department of Army. 

Director, Study Management Program, 
Office of Chief of Staff, Army. 

Army S~ectrum Manager, Office of Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Automation and Com- 
munication. 

Director, Data Processing Directorate, 
Ballistic Missile Defense Advance Technology 
Center. 

GS-15 position at the Naval Ocean Re- 
search and Development Agency. 

Top financial position in the Office of 
Deputy Comptroller of Navy. 

Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Research, Development and 
Logistics. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Systems. 

De-uty Assistant £ecretary in Air Force 
Research and Development. 

Deputy Assistant and Principal Deputy As- 
sistant to Secretary of Defense (Reports, Fol- 
lowup and Management). 

Technical Director, Space and Satellite 
Communications Office, U.S. Air Force; 

Deputy Director, Submarine Logistics 
Division; 

Director. Procurement Control and Clear- 
ance Division: 
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Assistant Director for Telecommunication 
and Information Systems, Defense Logistics 
Agency. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Director of Laboratory of Molecular 
Virology. 

Director of Bureau of Medical Devices. 

Director of Division of Cancer Cause and 
Prevention, National Cancer Institute. 

Director of Center for Research for Mothers 
and Children. National Institute for Child 
Health and Human Development. 

Director for Division of Heart and Vascular 
Diseases, National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute. 

Director, Office of Financial and Actuarial 
Analysis, Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration. 

Chief, Office of Actuary, Social Security 
Administration. 

Director of National Cancer Institute. 

Chief of Clinical Center’s Critical Care 
Medicine Department. 

Associate Commissioner for Operations, 
Social Security Administration. 

Assistant Secretary for Management and 
Budget, Social Security Administration. 

Deputy Director, National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Associate Commissioner, Office of Systems, 
Social Security Administration. 

Chief of Laboratory of Chemical Biology, 
National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and 
Digestive and Kidney Diseases. 

Director of National Heart, 
Blood Institute. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


40 percent to 60 percent of retirees are Sen- 
lor Foreign Service Officers. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
10 officers of Board of Governors. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Deputy Director of Kennedy Space Center. 


Lung and 


Associate Administrator for Space Science. 

Chief, Analysis and Computation Division. 

Director, Space Science Laboratory, George 
Marshall Flight Center. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
11 of its Regional Directors. 
20 of its Administrative Law Judges. 
Assistant General Counsel of Washington 
Office. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Deputy Chief Accountant. 

Director of Economic and Policy Research. 

General Attorney (Finance), Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel, 

Corporate Analysis and Examination Offi- 
cer, Division of Corporation Finance, 

Attorney-Advisor (Finance), Executive 
Staff, Office of the Chairman. 

Supervisory Attorney-Advisor (Finance) 
Associate Director, Division of Market Regu- 
lation, Office of Associate Director (Legal 
Policy and Trading Practices). 

POSTAL SERVICE 

2 key office Directors in the Information 
Resources Organization. 

2 General Manager positions in the Infor- 
mation Resources Organization. 

Regional Director, Mail Processing, North- 
east Regional Headquarters. 

General Manager, Real Estate Division, 
Western Regional Headquarters. 

General Manager, Accounting Division. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Second ranking executive in Electric Power 
Program. 

Director of Division of Nuclear Power. 

Assistant Director of Nuclear Power. 

Executive in charge of engineering design 
organization. 

Chief Assistant to above executive. 


Assistant Director of power plant opera- 
tions. 
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Two leaders of coal purchasing operations. 

Chief of electric power rate branch. 

Head of Nuclear Plant Simulator Training 
Section. 

DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 

Director, Office of International Invest- 
ment. 

Director, 
Policy. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 

Chief, Methodology and Data Branch, Divi- 

sion of Risk Analysis. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 

Deputy Assistant, U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
Deputy Chief, National Security Division. 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
Administrative Director. 

CENTRAL EUROPEAN OPERATING AGENCY 
Director of Finance. 


Mr. STEVENS. What this amounts to 
Mr. President, is a brain drain of un- 
heard of proportions caused by the im- 
pact of Congress saying we are not going 
to raise our pay and no one in the career 
service can have a salary in excess of 
executive level 5. So, since we cannot 
change that and since we now have a sit- 
uation where these people have seen 
everyone kelow them have three cost-of- 
living allowances—we are not talking 
abut a salary increase, we are talking 
about cost-of-living allowances. 

On three separate occasions—really 
four for some of them—October 1977, 
October 1978, October 1979, October 
1980; now we come to one proposed for 
October 1981. These people have seen 
other members of Government receive 
five cost-of-living adjustments. Yet, at 
the mid-level of Government, and that is 
what it is—the 14’s to 18’s—there have 
been no increases permitted in that pe- 
riod of time. 

There is only one way to get to it, in 
my opinion. Again, using the staff of the 
Civil Service Subcommittee and working 
with the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, we have now devised a change in 
the levels of executive compensation and 
we have narrowed the brackets below the 
level that Congress will not raise and we 
have said, in effect, that in those brack- 
ets, they will be entitled to some of the 
cost-of-living increases that they have 
been entitled to in the past. 

I might state that the impact of my 
amendment, the expenditures involved, 
will be some $217 million and it is the in- 
tention of the amendment that those ex- 
penses will be absorbed in the executive 
pay that is provided in the continuing 
resolution. There is is no budgetary im- 
pact, because that money is already pro- 
vided. 

We have had studies which have 
shown that the cost to the taxpayer of 
the executive branch under the pay cap 
is more than the cost-of-living expenses 
would be because we have had early re- 
tirements. The minute those people re- 
tire, they in fact, under the law. are 
entitled to their cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. They automatically get them. So 
their pay on retirement exceeds their 
pay if they had stayed in office. 

Second, because of acceleration at the 
top of these people leaving, there have 
been promotions in training not only of 
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people prematurely in terms of their 
career experience, but also training for 
those who moved up from midmanage- 
ment to top management. We have had 
an increase in the rapidity with which 
we must train people and the expenses 
in connection with that expensive pro- 
gram plus retirements, plus cost of res- 
ignations—we were told in our subcom- 
mittee that that exceeds the savings that 
might take place because of the pay cap 
in the career level. 

Mr. President, we have had a tremen- 
dous change in our economy since Octo- 
ber 1979. The Consumer Price Index in- 
creased over 140 percent. The hourly 
earnings index for private sector has in- 
creased 135 percent. Private sector ex- 
ecutive salaries increased 125 percent, 
not counting bonuses and fringe bene- 
fits. Those under grade 14 have received 
pay increases of 119 percent due to the 
cost-of-living adjustments in this period. 
In that same period, those in the area 
I have mentioned have received none. 

Mr. President, the effect of pay com- 
pression on seven distinct levels of man- 
agement is that they have increased re- 
sponsibilities and we have the situation 
where people now are not accepting the 
promotion that they might have avail- 
able because it means no increased com- 
pensation. It means increased respon- 
sibility with no compensation and we 
have a problem in terms of transferring. 

We have very interesting testimony 
from the FBI, for instance. A person 
who has a grade 14 position in a smaller 
office, say, in the West, who has done a 
good job and is looked at as a good man 
to take on a very responsible position. as 
was pointed out, for instance, New 
York—let us say he was transferred from 
Arizona or New Mexico to New York. 
The living costs in Arizona or New Mex- 
ico are less. They are transferred to New 
York where they have increased respon- 
sibility. They go from, literally, super- 
vision of about 100 agents to a super- 
vision of 2,000 agents. 

The living costs are higher. The trans- 
portation costs are higher. We have a 
situation in which agents are legitimate- 
ly saying, “Why should we take that 
change of duty station, in view of the 
fact that it really is not a promotion?” 
They, in fact, get a different salary 
schedule. They might go from grade 14 
to 15, 16, 17, or 18; but the numbers 
mean nothing in terms of increased 
compensation for the increased respon- 
sibilities and increased costs involved in 
taking that type of job by virtue of the 
move. 

I put in the Record yesterday a state- 
ment made by one of the people in the 
Internal Revenue Service, and I call the 
attention of the Senate to that. I hope 
Members have reviewed the statements 
that I have provided to the Senate as a 
preliminary to the consideration of this 
amendment. 


Again, I know that my good friend 
from Georgia is going to say, “Why this 
bill?” The reason is that this is a con- 
tinuing resolution. This is not an amend- 
ment now to the legislative section. This 
is an amendment to the continuing reso- 
lution as such. It affects the whole Gov- 
ernment. 
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It is time we looked at the adverse ef- 
fects of the pay cap on these people in 
the career service. The General Account- 
ing Office reported to us that the morale 
of these people is very low. The GAO has 
conducted a survey which indicates a 
widespread, growing dissatisfaction, 
frustration, and bitterness over this in- 
ability to receive even cost-of-living in- 
creases, let alone any pay increases. 

Many of the Departments have tried 
ways to get around this situation; and, 
frankly, it is one reason why I spoke so 
long about some of the adjustments in 
the Navy. In the pay schedules of the en- 
listed people, the uniformed people in 
the Defense Department, we have taken 
action. Congress has responded to in- 
crease those. But as to the civilian man- 
agers—we should remember that this is 
a Government that insists that civilians 
must control the military effort—we find 
vacancy after vacancy after vacancy in 
the important offices which review mili- 
tary planning, logistics, and control. 

We are not going to solve that by as- 
suming that we are going to get execu- 
tives coming in from the private sector, 
into a situation where there is abso- 
lutely no hope of increased remuneration 
from the time they enter the Govern- 
ment at level 14. No matter how high 
they might go in the executive schedule, 
they would never get an increase. 

This is something that has brought 
about a turnover in the Federal Govern- 
ment of experienced people at a dramatic 
rate, an alarming rate. 

The retirement rate for executives at 
the pay ceiling increased from 27.6 per- 
cent in 1978 to 67 percent in the period 
that ended on August 31 of last year. 
The rate of retirement during that pe- 
riod for career executives, as I indicated, 
in the age group 55 to 59—again, pre- 
mature retirement, where they are en- 
titled to retire at a decreased retire- 
ment—went up to a staggering 95 per- 
cent. Ninety-five percent of all execu- 
tives in this bracket retired once they 
reached 55 years of age. 

The FBI indicated that of 105 re- 
spondents, 42 percent indicated that they 
intended to take advantage of that pro- 
vision. 

I refer now to the GAO's considera- 
tion of this matter. We asked the GAO 
to look at this, and I quote from their 
report: 

Tho exodus of valuable and able executives 
is costly. It results in lost productivity and 
continulty while the new executive learns 
how the system works. In today's environ- 
ment when the government is being asked to 
do more with less, experienced executives 
with the knowledge base are in a much bet- 
ter position than new, inexperienced execu- 
tives to offer and properly execute workable 
solutions to the ever-increasing demand for 
better services and increased productivity. 

In terms of direct outlays, encouraging 
competent, experienced executives to remain 
in the federal work force, instead of retir- 
ing. could have the immediate effect of 
avoiding further increases in federal expendi- 
tures. Because executives who retire are gen- 
erally replaced, total government outlays in- 
crease since not only must the replacement’s 
salary be paid, but new training and devel- 
opment costs may be Incurred, and a retire- 
ment annuity is payable to the former exec- 


utive. This can best be illustrated by the 
following examples. 
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If an executive age 55 with 30 years of 
services whose salary has been at the $50,112 
ceiling over three years retired today, that 
person would, over the next three years, re- 
ceive pension payments totaling $92,828. Dur- 
ing this same three year period, his/her re- 
placement, assuming no increase in the ex- 
ecutive pay ceiling, would receive $150,336 
in salary payments. ‘lhus, total salary and 
pension payments for that period would be 
$243,164. 

In comparison, if the experienced execu- 
tive received a 16.8 percent salary increase 
today— 

Which is what he would be entitled to 
under this amendment— 

And continued to work for three more 
years before retiring, total outlays for the 
three year period would be $175,593, or 
$57,573 less than If the executive retired now. 


It is because we are paying one in re- 
tirement and the other in training that 
the costs pyramid. 

Further, even if in addition to an imme- 
diate 16.8 percent salary increase, the experi- 
enced executive received subsequent annual 
pay and adjustments of 4.8 percent, 7 per- 
cent, and 7 percent over the three year pe- 
riod— 


As might be provided in this ap- 
proach— 

Total outlays would still be $48,887 less 
than if the executive retired now. Thus, 
raising executive salaries to encourage ex- 
perienced executives to continue working, 
instead of retiring, could not only prevent 
the loss of valuable managerial talent but 
also be cost effective. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of charts and state- 
ments I have be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senate to consider seriously saving 
the taxpayers’ money by doing away with 
this compression on executive pay levels 
because we refuse to fate the question of 
whether or not congressional compensa- 
tion should be adjusted. 

I stated last year, and I say again to- 
day: I am not seeking to change con- 
gressional pay. I do not do that. What I 
do seek to change is the levels of pay to 
the executive branch, to adjust those 
levels so that they will be permitted to 
creep up the way inflation has, so that 
the difference between pay grades is less. 


I am particularly concerned with the 
grades 14, 15, and 16, the people in key 
career jobs, who have to decide whether 
they are going to stay in Government and 
finish their career in Government or 
leave Government and go into the private 
sector—so that they will have an incen- 
tive to stay in Government, so that they 
will know there can be additional com- 
pensation for a job well done and pro- 
motion that is really earned. I believe this 
will bring that about. 

I believe that the impact of this in 1981 
can be demonstrated graphically, and 
one of the charts I shall place in the 
Record shows this. 

The effect of this will be that there will 
be $217 million of funds in the bill for 


executive compensation for the whole ex- 
ecutive branch which could be available 
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to pay the cost of living increases which 
were voted and approved in the past. 

Against that would be the impact of 
the savings that take place by not having 
these retirements, the cost of the re- 
Placements foregone, and the total ad- 
justments over this period would be in 
excess of the cost of this amendment to 
the taxpayer. 

Incidentally, it seems to me that we 
have been inconsistent. We have tried 
our best to keep members of the military 
from leaving the military with pay in- 
creases. Those people, in fact, in the 
past have received the cost-of-living 
adjustments, but those above them, 
those who supervise them from the civil- 
ian side, have been denied any increase 
in compensation at all and have been 
leaving the Government at this alarming 
rate. 

Again I point out that the cost to the 
taxpayers is nothing. We are actually 
going to have a result, and this is the 
resuit of the testimony that has been 
beiore our subcommittee, that the sav- 
ings that wiil occur to the taxpayers will 
exceed this cost even if we addcd money 
to the budget for it. The savings would 
be more. That is why they tell us they 
do not want any additional money, They 
can absorb this and it will be absorbed 
by not having to pay in the Government 
those early retirement rates. They will 
not have the impact of replacement costs 
and training costs, and the net amount 
is that the figure that I have would be 
that there would be a net savings to the 
Government by doing this because these 
peopie stay in place for the last part of 
their career. 

Again I point out I am not just con- 
cerned with those at the top of the exec- 
utive scale; I am even more concerned 
with the area of true compression in the 
GS-14, 15, 16, and 17 area. 

I should point out that at each Mem- 
ber’s desk I will be delivering a copy of 
this chart which shows the impact of 
my amendment on the executive branch. 
There are about 700 people in Govern- 
ment above executive level 5, including 
that level, and in the senior executive 
service there are 6,409 people, in the GS 
level from 15 up there are 25,000 people. 
This amendment does not totally relieve 
the compression, I might add. It is not 
possible to do that without changing the 
congressional level and, as I said, that 
is not possible, 

Under this amendment of mine, I has- 
ten to point out that these people in the 
uniformed services who were denied an 
increase by the bill we passed, thos> peo- 
ple at lieutenant colonel level and above 
would in fact receive a portion of their 
past cost-of-living allowances which 
they too have becn denied, that is, the 
cost-of-living salary increases which 
they have been denied because of the 
past action of Congress. 

Mr. President, I know that I am pre- 
senting to the Senate some subjects that 
people in the Senate wish would go away. 
I see no way to do that and as I think 
I am the one person in the Senate that 
can say I have served on this committee 
that has jurisdiction over civil service 
Since the day I came to the Senate. I 
have been there 13 years now. I know the 
impact of these past actions on the 
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career service. There is no question that 
unless we change it we are going to have 
even worse results. 

I have made my statement, but let me 
summarize for those who may not have 
heard the first part of it. The Office of 
Personnel Management tells me that in 
the last 2 years 1,700 career executives 
have either retired or resigned. The im- 
pact of what we have done is we have 
seen agency losses which if we consider 
the size of the agencies have just been, 
in my opinion, staggering. 

In the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, with all the problems concerning 
the nuclear area, 16 executives and 29 
GS-15’s and above have left them. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority lost more 
than a dozen. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration lost 90 senior 
executives in 1980 alone. 

The Federal Reserve Svstem I men- 
tioned examples where they have lost 
Officers. For an agency that size it is just 
impossible to think that it can function 
as it should function when 10 of its sen- 
ior career neople have left. 

In the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 48 GS-15’s and above have re- 
signed or retired early, and as I pointed 
out in the State Department, 40 to 60 
percent of the losses due to retirement 
are from the senior Foreign Service. 

In the Department of Energy, 107 sen- 
ior executive service people left in this 
period. 

And the Department of Defense tells 
us that their attrition rate has increased 
20 percent. 

I can think of no action that we can 
do that is consistent with the judgment 
of Congress not to deal with the pay 
levels of our salary above other than to 
do what I have suggested, and I hope the 
Senate will listen to those of us who have 
spent our full career in the Senate deal- 
ing with civil service matters when we 
tell Senators that there is no alternative. 

We either adjust these salaries or we 
see an increase exodus in the coming 
year, and it is the coming year, not years, 
when the dissatisfaction of the executive 
branch and the career level has never 
been worse. It is not political. It has 
nothing to do with politics. 

It is strictly a matter of economics, 
and I do not think there is one of us here 
who would decide to stay in a career 
having reached mid-career if we knew 
for the remainder of our lifetime there 
would be no adjustment under the policy 
of Congress as it has been enunciated in 
the past. That is the case from grade 14 
step 8 and above. 

Once they reach that in the executive 
branch, under the policies we have had 
in the past, there is not one possibility of 
increased compensation unless we either 
do what I have suggested now or we in- 
crease the pay of Members of Congress. 
Then it would be automatic. Incidentally, 
if we changed the pay for Members of 
Congress, this would all happen auto- 
matically. We know that is impossible. 
It is impossible under the current cir- 
cumstances. but again I point out there 
is no budget impact from the amendment 
I offered. It is an adjustment at the 
discretion of the executive branch to pay 
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salaries necessary to retain our ex- 
perienced civil servants. 
I ask the Senate to heed my advice. 


EXHIBIT 1 
IMPACT OF STEVENS’ AMENDMENT 


Current 


Salary under 
salary 


amendment 


Executive 
schedule: 


S383 


S858588 


gaz 
28888 83838 


Zags 
88 


g 
8 


52, 00. 009-57, 500. 00 
50,112.50 54,755. 00-57, 500. 00 


50, 112. 50 
50, 112.50 


Note: Leaves 7,000 to 8,000 compressed, Sept. 22, 1981. 


GOVERNMENTWIDE LOSSES 


OPM figures: Almost 1700 career executives 
left in last two years; 52 percent of retiree 
eligibles at pay cap in 1980 retired; and 67 
percent of retiree eligibles (age 55-59) at 
pay cap in 1980 retired. 


AGENCY LOSSES 


Nuclear Regulatory Commission: 16 exec- 
utives; and 29 GS-—15’s. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: More than a 
dozen executives. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration: Lost 90 sentor executives in fiscal 
year 1980. 

Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices: Lists 16 examples of executive losses. 

Federal Reserve System: Lists 10 examples 
of lost officers; and shows 20 percent attri- 
tion rate. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment: Lost 20 career executives in fiscal 
year 1980; and lost 55 carzer executives in 
fiscal years 1978, 1979, and 1980. 

Department of Labor: 14 percent retire- 
ment rate. 

Security and Exchange Commission: Lost 
48 GS-15 and SES individuals since October 
1978. 

State Department: 40-60 percent of 
monthly losses to retirement are Senior For- 
eign Service Officers. 

Department of Energy: 107 SES separa- 
tions in 1980; and 18 percent SES turnover 
rate. 

National Labor Relations Board: Lost 14 
(11) of their Regional Directors in last 2 
years; and lost 20 Administrative Law Judges 
in last 20 months. 

Department of Defense: Attrition rate of 
approximately 20 percent for last 2 years. 

General Accounting Office: Lost 20 of 116 
senior executives: and only 4 of executives 
who are eligible to retire have not done so. 
Cost COMPARISON OF ADJUSTING EXECUTIVE 

SALARIES TO RETAINING THE CURRENT CaP 


Full catch-up increases of 22.4 percent— 
$280,000,000: 

Relieve some of the pay compression; 

Provide needed pay relief to senior exec- 
utives; 

Positive effect on morale, recruitment, and 
retention; and 

Deter voluntary early retirements of exec- 
utives at the pay cap; they would stay to 
build their high-3 average salary, 
January 1981: 


September 24, 1981 


Senior executives at pay cap 
eligible to retire 

Who will become eligible dur- 
ing the year 


5, 560 
+440 
6, 000 


X67% 
4, 020 


Present rate of retirement... 
Retirements foregone 


Xx $30, 000 
120, 600, 000 
4,020 

X20, 000 
80, 400, 000 


Tax-free annuity (ist year)... 

Cost avoidance-annulties .... 

Replacements foregone 

Replacement salary 

Cost avoidance-salaries 

(After taxes and other deduc- 

tions) 40, 200, 000 

Taxes and increased contributions re- 
turned to the Government, 50 percent. 

Income tax on pay increases, 40 percent. 

Retirement contribution, 7 percent. 

Life insurance, 3 percent, 

Replacements foregone 

Replacement salary 


Cost avoidance-salaries 
Cost avoidance (after taxes 
and other deductions) 
Net first-year cost (savings) to taxpayers: 
Gross amount of 22.4 per- 
$280, 000, 000 


Taxes and other deductions 
which the Government 
— 140, 000, 000 


would keep (50 percent) - 


140, 000, 000 
Less: 

Cost avoidance-retirement 
annuities (tax free lst 18 
months) 

Cost avoidance-replacement 
salaries (assuming $20,000 
replacement salary) 


— 120, 600, 000 


—40, 200, 000 


or 

(Assuming $50,000 replace- 

ment salary) — 100, 500, 000 

Net first-year cost (assuming $20,000 re- 
placement rate), ($20,800,000). 

Net first-year cost (assuming $50,000 re- 
placement rate), ($81,100,000). 

Savings would be even more over next 2 
years if salary increases are permitted in 
fiscal years 1983 and 1984. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, first 
I wish to commend the Senator from 
Alaska, because he is a most eloquent 
spokesman for the Federal workers. 

I respect both his knowledge and ex- 
perience in the Senate on this subject. 

But I still have to follow my own feel- 
ings and speak out against this amend- 
ment. 

His amendment he says has absolutely 
no cost to the Government. It has a cost 
to the taxpayers. In fact, his own docu- 
ment here savs it cost $217.5 million per 
year, or over $0.5 billion over the next 3 
years, when we are trying to balance the 
budget of our country. 

As I said before, the President will 
come out tonight and speak and will ask 
for further restraints in the budget, 
which I am for. I do not think this is re- 
straint. The amendment needs to be re- 
jected. 

He spoke out that this was good eco- 
nomics. It is only good economics for 
those who are the recipients of the pas- 
sage of this legislation. I think what 
needs to happen is that this needs to be 
looked at in full committee hearings, not 
just abruptly brought up on the floor of 
the Senate today. 

I think that we need to look at the 
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Federal retirement system, I have placed 
legislation in our Governmental Affairs 
Committee to try to cap the pensions. 
The Senator from Alaska spoke that 
there were 700 people who were retiring 
early because of the lack of sufficient pay. 
I would rather say they are probably 
leaving early so they can join the lucra- 
tive pension system that the Federal 
Government provides for them. 

If we want to look at something con- 
structive to do, we should raise the age 
limit on retirement for Federal workers. 

I am sure that he would agree with 
that, with a pension system like they 
currently have, where they spend ap- 
proximately 20 years in Federal Govern- 
ment service, and they can draw out all 
they paid in in approximately 18 to 24 
months. That is not a bad deal. That is 
why it should not be passed on today. 
That is why it should be looked at in the 
full light of a committee and given full 
hearings. 

The pension system is costly. To give 
a pay raise at this time would also be 
costly. 

The senior Senator from Alaska re- 
fers to the morale of Federal workers as 
critical. I think the morale of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers is critical. I think we need 
to improve the morale of the taxpayers 
by cutting the Federal deficits. and then 
worry about the morale of the capped 
Federal employees. 

I think it should be clarified that when 
we come up for an up-or-down vote with 
yeas and nays in the light of day we 
should show that this cost will be over 
$0.5 billion in the next 3 years. There is 
no way we can hide that. 

As I said before, this is the wrong time 
and place. We are talking about lifting 
part of the pay cap, we are talking about 
changing the expense deductions for the 
Senate. Last night against my wishes 
they lifted the cap on honorariums 
totally in the Legislative Branch Sub- 
committee, and the next thing you know 
we will be talking about increasing the 
bonuses for the Federal employees. 

As I said before, it is the wrong time 
and the wrong place. I do not see why it 
is politically expedient not to raise our 
pay but it is politically expedient to raise 
the pav for Federal emplovees. 

There is much to be said about what 
we are talking about today. But it is not 
the time to raise the salaries of Govern- 
ment workers. We need to hold off lifting 
this pay cap until it can be coupled with 
a complete revision of the Federal pay 
system as part of the Federal retirement 
system. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kasten). The clerk will call the ro'l. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President. as a co- 
sponsor of the measure proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska, I 
wish to associate myself with his re- 
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marks this morning and to indicate to 
my colleagues of the Senate that much 
of my work in this body relates to na- 
tional security programs and, in par- 
ticular, those programs referred to as 
the black programs; namely, ones which 
are highly classified and the funding for 
them is reviewed by a small number of 
us here in the Senate. 

These programs, many of which I 
have had over a decade of experience in 
observing their administration, and now 
relating to the legislative aspects, are 
operated by individuals who fall directly 
within the category of persons whom 
my colleagues from Alaska and others 
are endeavoring to assist here today by 
these moves. 

While I cannot in specific terms relate 
to these programs or the individuals, I 
wish to assure my colleagues that the 
area of intelligence, highly classified 
programs, is being severely affected by 
the loss of these competent individuals 
who hopefully will be retained if we are 
successful with the measure submitted 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Alaska. 

I thank the Chair and I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Is it my understanding that we are 
now changing to the consideration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 12:30 
we are scheduled to change. We are not 
quite at 12:30 at this time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTFRNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 12:30 
p.m. having arrived, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of S. 1196, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1196) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistanre Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize appropriations for 
development and security assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1982, to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, to provide authorities for 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 
HELMS AMENDMENT NO, 563 TO LUGAR AMEND- 
MENT NO. 562 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senate that 
the pending question is the amendment 
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of the Senator from North Carolina as 
a substitute to the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there is 
a time specifically set for voting on the 
pending amendment, is there not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. What is that time, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The votes 
are scheduled to occur at 1 p.m. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Rupman). Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The YRESLDiNG OFFICER. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry is not in order while 
the quorum call is in progress. 

The clerk will continue the call of the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk continued the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 10 ad- 
ditional minutes for debate and that the 
time be equally divided between and 
under the control of the distinguished 
managers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman and man- 
ager of the bill. 


Mr. President, let me emphasize that 
the Helms amendment does not oppose 
land reform. Indeed, it is entirely neu- 
tral on the subject. 

Yesterday I proposed eliminating the 
phrase about land reform because the 
United States currently has a statutory 
provision against using AID money for 
land reform, either for comvensation 
or for the planning that goes along with 
land reform. 


(Mr. 
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It seems to me to be bordering on the 
hypocritical to urge El Salvador to take 
steps toward a goal which is contrary 
to U.S. policy under the law. 

Notwithstanding that, in order to 
accommodate the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana I have no objection what- 
soever to inserting the phrase “including 
land reform” in paragraph (b) (4) after 
the words “implementing essential 
economic and political reforms.” 

It seems to me that this would please 
both sides in this debate since the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Indiana have all en- 
dorsed the concept of land reform. 

Any objection, it seems to me, would 
logically be interpreted as a vote against 
land reform. 

So, therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be modified 
as I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, it is out of 
order at this point, but I am willing to 
debate the issue, and I assume at the 
appropriate time, once we are back, such 
a motion could be offered, but I under- 
stood—— 

Mr. HELMS. It is not a motion. It is a 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to inquire of 
my good friend from North Carolina 
whether or not his views on this issue 
have changed at all? As of yesterday, 
of course, the amendment was to strike 
that particular language from his pro- 
posed amendment. I was curious as to 
whether or not lightning had struck in 
the last 12 or 14 hours and he had ar- 
rived at a different decision than one 
he held yesterday. 

Mr. HELMS. We had fair weather in 
the last 24 hours. 

My position has not changed. The 
same questions remain in my mind that 
were there yesterday. 

I am simply trying to accommodate 
all sides on this question so that we can 
get an up or down vote on essentially the 
Lugar amendment. 

The parliamentary situation that we 
have now is that if the Helms amend- 
ment, which represents the administra- 
tion's position, is defeated, then the 
pending business, as I understand it, 
will be the Lugar amendment as per- 
fected by the Pell amendment. 

Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

So I think the administration should 
have a shot at finding out how the Senate 
feels about this matter. 

I think I have made a reasonable offer 
to reinsert the words that were excluded 
yesterday in my substitute amendment. 

Mr. DODD. If I coud further inouire 
and further reserve the right to object, 
as I understand the position of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
his views on land reform have not 
changed basically but rather this is a 
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move to merely accommodate the parties 
involved in the legislative debate? 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DODD. It is more of a parliamen- 
tary type of move than a substantive 
change in his views on land reform? 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Will the Senator please send his modi- 
fied amendment to the desk? 


Mr. HELMS. I will certainly do that. 


The modified amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed by Mr. 
Lusar, substitute the following: 

Sec. 707. (a) The Congress finds that peace- 
ful and democratic development in Central 
America is in the interest of the United States 
and of the Community of American States 
generally, that the recent civil strife in El 
Salvador has caused great human sufferings 
and disruption to the economy of thal coun- 
try, and that substantial external assistance 
to El Salvador is necessary to help alleviate 
that suffering and to promote economic re- 
covery within a peaceful and democratic 
process. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
assistance furnished to the Government of 
El Salvador, both economic and military, 
should be used to encourage— 

(1) the realization of the United States 
policy objective of achieving a peaceful and 
democratic resolution to the strife in El 
Salvador; 

(2) full observance of internationally rec- 
ognized human rights in accordance with 
sections 116 and 502B of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961; 

(3) full respect for all other fundamental 
human rights, including the right of free- 
dom of speech and of the press, the right 
to organize and operate free labor unions, 
and the right to freedom of religion; 

(4) continued progress in implementing 
essential economic and political reforms, in- 
cluding land reform and support for the 
privat: sector; 

(5) a complete and timely investigation of 
the deaths of all United States citizens killed 
in El Salvador since October 1979; 

(6) an end to extremist violence and the 
establishment of a unified command and 
control of all government security forces in 
this effort; 

(7) free, fair, and open elections at the 
earliest date, the modalities of which should 
be negotiated between all groups which re- 
nounce and refrain from further military or 
paramilitary opposition activity in pursuit 
of an equitable resolution of the conflict; 

(8) increased professional capability of the 
Salvadoran Armed Forces in order to es- 
tablish a peaceful and secure environment 
in which economic development and reform 
and the democratic process can be fully im- 
plemented, thereby permitting a phased 
withdrawal of United States military train- 
ing and advisory personnel at the earliest 
possible date. 

(c) Within six months after the date of 
enactment of this section, the President 
shall report to the Congress concerning the 
status of his efforts in implementing tre 
United States policy objective of a peaceful 
and democratic reso!ution to the strife in El 
Salvador and shall identify any remaining 
obstacles to achieving that objective. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank my friend from Connecticut and 
my friend from Rhode Island for their 
patience and understanding on this, and 
I also thank our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am grati- 
fied that this situation has been resolved 
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because I was concerned yesterday when 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina struck out those words that it 
might be an implication that land re- 
form was not supported by this adminis- 
tration and would not be supported by 
the Senate. 

I think land reform is an essential part 
of stability and progress in El Salvador. 

I was delighted to hear from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
that he concurs, that as it is being done, 
in the context in which it is being done, 
it is an element that can help stabilize 
the government there. 

So I am pleased that we have this mat- 
ter resolved. It is now a case as to wheth- 
er or not we should have a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution aiming for these goals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 ad- 
dit‘onal minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the essence 
of the question now is, Do we have a 
sense of the Senate resolution or do we 
embody this in the statute? 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. The judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is that it is far better 
to put it in the statute. 

It is like the illustration I used yester- 
day. If I want to borrow $1 million from 
the bank, I can say: “I wish to do this 
on a handshake,” or “just tell me how 
you feel about my paying it back?” 

The banker would look at me and say, 
“Well, that is awfully nice from the bor- 
rower’s standpoint, but from the lender’s 
standpoint, we would like you to sign 
this and make it a part of the agreement 
between us.” 

So we sign a note. I did not want to, 
but I did in order to get the money. 

All we are saying to El Salvador is, 
that while we agree on these goals and 
objectives and we are authorizing these 
funds for the President’s use, because 
we do not have investigative resources, we 
want the President to certify twice a year 
that these goals are being pursued. 

I offered, with the administration, to 
work out a colloquy in the Chamber— 
and Senator Dopp has indicated he would 
join with me—to remove any problems 
with this language. 

President Duarte said in our room the 
other day, “You can have conditions, but 
you cannot tell us what to do.” 

That is true. But just as when one 
wants to borrow money from a bank, the 
banker can say, “Well, if you want that 
money, then these are the conditions 
that must be met from our standpoint.” 

We do not want another Vietnam. We 
do not want to tell another government 
what to do. We do want to be certain 
that we are aiding a government down 
there that continues to attract support. 
That is what we are attempting to say 
in asking for a certification. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for yielding. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Rhode Island for yielding. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to echo 
the remarks just expressed by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Illinois. 

This is really an insurance policy. That 
is exactly what the Senator from Illinois 
is talking about. 

We are just providing, if you will, the 
taxpayers of this country with an insur- 
ance policy that their funds that are 
going to be used in El Salvador are going 
to be used to achieve the agreed-upon 
goals by everyone. 

President Duarte, as the distinguished 
chairman noted the other day, endorsed 
every single one of the goals included 
in the original committee bill without 
exception. In fact, he applauded the 
committee for those goals. 

The administration agrees with those 
goals without any hesitation whatsoever. 

All we are saying is that we want those 
goals to be supported and that over the 
next 2 years on four different occa- 
sions over the next 24 months we would 
like certification from the administra- 
tion that, in fact, we are moving in that 
direction. 

I do not think that is an unreasonable 
claim. We have comvromised substan- 
tially on this proposition, beginning with 
the original committee language, which 
only had an open door certification. I 
think that was a little too broad. So I 
agreed to this compromise. 

I think we have come a great distance. 
We have eliminated an indefinite period 
of time and said it would be over the 
next 2 years, so we have come a long 
way, and my hope will be that our col- 
leagues today will reject the Helms 
amendment and support the language 
that was approved by this body yester- 
day, the Pell-Dodd language, which in- 
cludes the certification process. 

The language that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Illinois, has 
supported is the bipartisan view of the 
members of this committee. It is the view 
of the bipartisan colleagues yesterday as 
was voted upon. We should reject the 
Helms amendment and support the lan- 
guage we approved yesterday. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield for one word of comment, 
I would say that I fully support the lan- 
guage of the committee and the Pell 
amendment and hope we will vote 
against the Helms substitute for that 
reason so we come back to the committee 
position which I firmly believe is the 
right position for the Senate to take. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the chairman for 
his comments and I yield back the floor. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, the deci- 
sion that this body will soon make with 
respect to Fl Salvador will have implica- 
tions extending far beyond the legislation 
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now being considered, not least its effect 
on a friendly government. Indeed, the de- 
termination made here today will be an 
index of the commitment of the United 
States to insure the stability and integ- 
rity of the Western Hemisphere. 

The present conditions of turmoil and 
civil strife that plague El Salvador are 
alien to our experience. However, failure 
on our part to understand the dynamics 
causing these conditions seriously jeop- 
ardizes the steps being taken by the 
Duarte government to work toward the 
ultimate goal of peaceful democracy. In 
my view, the action taken on the floor 
yesterday does not serve the best inter- 
ests of the United States or El Salvador, 
and by its very nature undermines the 
trust and cooperation necessary to re- 
turn peace and stability to the people of 
El Salvador. 

Linking continued assistance to El 
Salvador to arbitrary, ill-defined levels 
of progress severely hampers the ability 
of the United States to assist a friendly 
government committed to democratic 
reform. Moreover, enactment of such 
constraints fails to take into account 
actions of Communist supported insur- 
rectionists preventing such reform. J: 1s 
a documented fact that the leftist 
guerilla faction in El Salvador continues 
to receive arms, training, and logistic 
support from Communist Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. 

To place the blame for terrorism and 
repression on the Duarte government re- 
flects a lack of understanding that I sub- 
mit obscures the crucial point in this 
debate. Contrary to the opinion of some, 
it is my firm belief that increased con- 
straints on aid to El Salvador will re- 
duce, rather than increase, the prospects 
for achieving peace and democracy in 
that nation. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am forced 
to raise the painful and seemingly in- 
tractable problem of human rights in El 
Salvador. Despite firm and frequent as- 
surances by the Reagan administration 
that the El Salvadoran junta has estab- 
lished a government committed to re- 
form, early return to constituted rule 
and control of terrorist elements in the 
Army, we are forced to read each week 
of a new round of senseless killings of 
civilians and of the complicity of El 
Salvador’s military forces in many of 
these murders. We cannot ignore the 
testimony of religious and philanthropic 
organizations which report that Ameri- 
can military equirment continues to be 
used to decimate women and children, 
many of whom have been attacked in the 
very process of abandoning their homes 
and seeking sanctuary in Honduras. 

The U.S. policy of sustaining the Du- 
arte government remains deerly suspect. 
A State Department paper prepared af- 
ter Ambassador White’s recall attribut- 
ing El Salvador’s problems largely to 
foreign-supported Communist insur- 
gency has been disputed and indeed in 
some crucial aspects been judged inac- 
curate and misleading. Subsequent re- 
ports fail to provide convincing evidence 
that the human rights situation in El 
Salvador has improved. 

The conduct of the El Salvadoran 
junta has exacerbated this credibility 
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gap. President Duarte’s visits to Wash- 
ington stir fears in the hearts of those 
who see a “domino” style coilapse of 
Latin American states in the face of an 
external Communist threat. But his gov- 
ernment still cannot explain why four 
American missionaries were murdered 
last winter on a road patrolled by the 
military, why an investigation conducted 
by the El Salvadoran Army and assisted 
by the FBI remains stymied, and why 
evidence linking six soldiers to the death 
of the missionaries has not been pre- 
sented to a judge. 

Under questions during his most 
recent visit to the United States, Presi- 
dent Duarte has challenged our credulity 
by citing a series of conflicting factors 
which stymies the El Salvadoran legal 
process, Our own highest officials have 
gone even further in undermining the 
character of our involvement in El Sal- 
vador by impugning the motives of the 
missionaries, by dismissing their deaths 
as perhaps the unfortunate byproduct 
of gunfire on the road, and by advising 
the aggrieved relatives to purchase the 
expensive services of legal counsel in El 
Salvador. 

This will not do. I am well aware that 
a heritage of reactionary rule in El Sal- 
vador, sustained by values and institu- 
tions little changed since the colonial 
era, poses enormous obstacles to any 
program of reform. I am well aware 
that a number of civilian leaders in El 
Salvador are genuinely committed to re- 
form, and that President Duarte him- 
self was once barred from office and 
forced into exile after winning a Presi- 
dential election. 


But we are deluding ourselves if we 
pursue the strategy of downplaying the 
sanguinary behavior of elements in the 
National Guard, or assuring ourselves 
that these elements are now fully re- 
sponsive to the reform program. And 
we defy the logic of El Salvador’s tragic 
history by maintaining that, by aug- 
menting the junta's military arsenal and 
capabilities, we will promote peace and 
justice for El Salvador. 


The United States is now deeply in- 
volved in El Salvador’s troubled affairs. 
In fiscal year 1981, the administration 
pledged $35 million in military aid alone. 
We are invited to become even more 
deeply involved by pledging an additional 
$21 million in fiscal year 1982. I cannot 
avoid believing that this assistance, 
fraught with so much danger to our 
larger foreign policy in Latin America, 
must be monitored ever so closely. Sec- 
tion 707 of this bill provides a mechanism 
for guaranteeing that U.S. involvement 
in El Salvador is dedicated directly to 
the administration’s objectives and for 
insuring that the responsibilities as- 
sumed by the Congress are vindicated. 

Unless there is significant progress in 
controlling gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights, unless 
the unlawful and sanguinary activities of 
the armed services are curbed, unless 
progress alreadv made in the field of eco- 
nomic sand politicai reforms is main- 
tained and accelerated, unless free elec- 
tions are held within a year. and unless 
the government commits itself to negoti- 
ations with dissident groups, there can 
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be no peace in El Salvador. Without 
peace, there can be no restoration of 
democracy in El Salvador. And without 
the restoration of democratic institu- 
tions, our larger aspirations to contain 
Marxist communism in Latin America 
and to insure that every nation controls 
its own destiny will come to naught. 

The Congress and the American pub- 
lic cannot be placated simply by assur- 
ances that all will be well in El Salvador. 
We need to impress upon President 
Duarte our unswerving determination to 
see the promised reforms implemented, 
and to impress on the National Guard in 
El Salvador that violence and mayhem 
cannot be condoned. The reporting re- 
quirement incorporated in the amend- 
ment proposed by Senator PELL is cen- 
tral to an effort to avert a tragedy for 
our own country in El Salvador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RUDMAN). The clerk will now report the 
modified Helms amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Helms amendment No. 563 has been 
modified. Page 2, line 15 in subsection (4) 
reads as follows: continued progress in im- 
plementing essential economic and political 
reforms, including land reform and support 
for the private sector; 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired and having been yielded 
back, under the previous order, a vote 
will now occur on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina, as modi- 
fied, as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana as per- 
fected. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, as modified. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will now call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present 
and vot'ng, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) would vote “nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
other Senators in the Chamber wishing 
to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 51, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 278 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Havakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
BHumvhrey 
Jepsen Stafford 
Kasten Stevens 
Lavalt Symms 
Long Thurmond 
Lugar Tower 
Mattingly Wallop 
McClure Warner 
NAYS—51 
Chafee 


Chiles 
Cranston 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Qvayle 
Roth 
Rucman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 


Garn 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers Eagleton 
Burdick Evon 
Byrd, Robert C. Ford 
Cannon Glenn 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
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Pell 
Percy 


Sasser 
Specter 
Stennis 
Tsongas 


Leahy 
Levin 
Mathias Pressler 
Melcher Pro mire 
Metzenbaum Pryor Weicker 
Mitchell Randolph Williams 
Moynihan Sarbanes Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—2 


Matsunaga Riegle 


So Mr. Hetms’ amendment (No. 563), 
as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. A 
quorum call is underway, and the Senate 
will be in order. The Chair requests that 
Senators clear the well so we may pro- 
ceed with the quorum call. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we have 
the yeas and nays on something, and I 
frankly could not hear what. May we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will please request all Senators to take 
their seats. Please clear the well. Will 
Staff take their seats at the rear of the 
Chamber? 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 279 Leg.] 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd. Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
De 


Me*zenbaum 
Mitchell 
iing Moynihan 
Huddleston Pell 
Inouye Percy 
Jackson Pressler 
Johnston Proxmire 
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Specter 
Swunis 
Tsongas 
Weirker 
NAYS—46 
Goldwater 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Havakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
rmphrey 
Jepsen 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 


NOT VOTING—2 
Matsunaga Riegle 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. LUGAR), 
as amended. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 562) was agreed 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 


Williams 
Zorinoky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Demenict 
Durenberger 
East 
Gam 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
ymms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 


to. 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1982 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will continue with the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 325, which will 
be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) making 
appropriations for fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Members of the staff 
at the rear of the Chamber will please 
take their seats. The Senate will suspend 
until there is order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRASSLEY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. What is the pending 
business? 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 420 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the unprinted amend- 
ment by Senator Stevens, on which there 
is a time limit of 10 minutes, equally 
divided. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged against my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Would it be possible— 
because OPIC dies on Wednesday, and 
this may be the last chance to enact it— 
to see if we can get clearance so that we 
can take up this uncontested bill and 
pass it? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is 
cleared on this side, and I understand 
that the clearance process is underway 
on the other side and as yet has not been 
completed. 

So I recommend to the distinguished 
managers of the bill on both sides that 
at a later time, after the clearance proc- 
ess has been completed, they might seek, 
by unanimous consent, to momentarily 
lay aside the continuing resolution and 
proceed. I should like to see the bill taken 
up and disposed of, but it cannot be done 
at this moment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. We will try to clear 
it, but it cannot be done at this time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
provides that it is the sense of the Senate 
that living expenses of Members of Con- 
gress while away from their home— 
which, by law, is in their district or their 
State—will be treated the same way as 
business people or other private citizens 
are treated under the code. 

The amendment goes on to amend the 
existing law to permit this to take place. 
This amendment would leave the $3,000 
limit on expenses away from home. That 
limit was imposed in the Revenue Act of 
1953. 

Mr. President, may we have order? I 
ask that the time not be charged against 
our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska raises the point that 
the Senate is not in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this time not come out of our 
time. We agreed to a very limited time on 
each side so that we might debate this 
matter, and it is not fair to take it out of 
our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Will Senators who find it necessary to 
discuss business please retire from the 
Chamber, so that the Senator from 
Alaska can be heard? 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 


Mr. President, this amendment would 
remove the $3.000 Jimit that was imposed 
bv the legislative appropriations bill in 
1953, when congressional salaries were 
$22.000. If we go back and Jook at the 
record at that time, we see that the ac- 
tion was complained of because, in fact. 
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it constituted a pay raise for Congress 
at the time. 

Because of the passage of time and 
some 200-percent change in the cost-of- 
living index, the $3,000 limit is no longer 
an advantage. It is a tremendous dis- 
advantage for Members of Congress, be- 
cause that is the limit for expenses away 
from home, not only while Members of 
Congress are in Washington. No matter 
where they are, that is the limit on ex- 
penses away from home—expenses away 
from your home State. 

This amendment would treat every 
Member of Congress the same as busi- 
ness people are treated. This means that 
you could deduct the amount you believe 
is reasonable and necessary for your be- 
ing away from home. You would not be 
able to deduct for your family’s expenses. 
I have heard comments here today about 
people believing it is totally unlimited. 
That is not true. You can deduct only 
those expenses which would be reason- 
able and necessary for you to be away 
from home, when you are away from 
your home State or Congressmen are 
away from their home districts. It would 
be an individual decision as to how much 
a Member would claim for expenses away 
from home. 

I will be glad to answer any questions 
about that. I hasten to assure everyone 
that this does not mean all the expenses 
a Member incurs away from home are 
deductible. It would be only those ex- 
penses which are reasonable and neces- 
sary, meaning living expenses and those 
expenses associated with being away 
from home. 

I have offered this amendment because 
I believe that the existing situation is 
discrim‘natory, and we should be on the 
Same basis as any other person who 
travels away from home, under the gen- 
eral tax concepts. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say to the Senator from Alaska 
that I am not prepared to either support 
or oppose the proposal. but this is a far- 
reaching proposal dealing with the com- 
pensation of Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

I hope that we will not be called upon 
to decide an issue of this magnitude 
with 5 minutes of debate. 

Mr. STEVENS. I say to the Senator 
that we debated at length. We were 
asked to raise it early today so the mat- 
ter would be debated. We debated it this 
morning. We sent out word that it was 
being debated. We agreed at the time to 
have additional debate. If the Senator 
wishes to have additional debate this af- 
ternoon, I am pleased to accommodate 
the request, but as a practical matter, 
this does not deal with compensation of 
Members. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It deals 
with giving Members money from the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. STEVENS, No. I disagree. There 
will be no payments from the Govern- 
ment of the United States by virtue of 
the Senator’s amendment. This amend- 
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ment would allow Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives to claim 
if they so desire expenses that they might 
incur while away from home. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Claim from 
whom, from the Government? 

Mr. STEVENS. Claim it as a deduc- 
tion from their income tax, the amount 
that they pay. That is not taking money 
away from the Government in my mind. 
It is just not paying the Government 
as much money, but they are not taking 
anything away from the Government. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That clari- 
fies a point I was not clear on. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, has my 
time expired? 

Thə PRESIDING OFFICER. Four min- 
utes of the Senator’s time have expired. 
There is 1 minute remaining. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. This is a far-reaching 
amendment. This is an amendment that 
would provide that Senators who have 
large incomes and who have large 
mortgages might very well be able to 
deduct expenses where they could not 
otherwise do so. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Is not a mortgage 
already deductible? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The principal might 
be deductible. 

At any rate, I wish the Senator from 
Alaska would explain how this amend- 
ment would benefit or would not benefit 
Senators. We have a $3,000 limitation 
now. We have had no real explanation 
of this amendment. 

Frankly, I never would have consented 
to a 5-minute limitation on debate on 
something that affects every Senator in 
this body and gives us a big benefit, in 
addition to the benefit we conferred upon 
ourselves by putting language into the 
bill yesterday knocking out the $25,000 
ce‘ling on honoraria by a 10 to 8 vote. 
This is going to be a real Christmas tree 
for Members of this body. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
only 1 minute remaining. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I think 
before we act on a matter of this conse- 
quence it is obviously going to be an issue 
in every campaign. I have been through 
eight statewide campaigns in my experi- 
ence, and I know that my opponent would 
raise this issue if I voted for this kind 
of a matter. 


We should have it explained in full. 
After all, we should have the case made 
that $3.099 is not enough. Should Sen- 
ators be allowed to deduct $6,000, $10,000, 
$20,090, $50,090, or how much? 

It is true it would simply mean that we 
would be able to reduce the taxes we pay 
to the Federal Government. But as we 
know tax exrenditures also affect the 
revenues of the Federal Government and 
the deficit of the Federal Government. 
At a time when we are cutting everything 
in sight and then some it is wrong for 
us to be generous in this way with our 
own measure. I understand that the 
House of Representatives considered a 
provision of this kind in marking up their 
legislative appropriations bill, and that 
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because it was exposed by the press, dis- 
cussed by the press, they were embar- 
rassed by the press, and it was with- 
drawn. 

We are asked to carry water for the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
by accepting a rule, allowing 5 minutes 
debate on each side. It seems to this Sen- 
ator that is not wise and that is not the 
way we should proceed. We should know 
exactly how this is affecting Senators. 
We should have some examples of Sena- 
tors that will be able to benefit to the ex- 
tent of $15,000 or $20,000 or more and 
why a Senator would need more than a 
$3,000 limit on his Washington expenses. 

Mr. President, I yield a minute to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ordi- 
narily follow the fine leadership of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator use his microphone. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. President, I think that the set- 
ting, though, here on this continuing 
resolution, right in the midst of the 
situation of reducing expenditures where 
we have cut dozens and dozens of items, 
for us, even though there is much that 
could be said ordinarily for genuine ex- 
pense accounts kept properly, it does 
not fit in with this proposal at all. To 
the contrary, it is not in keeping with 
the times, and to that extent I very 
strongly think that it is inadvisable that 
we put an amendment as this on a con- 
tinuing resolution that is a review of the 
whole Government, of over $600 billion, 
in a way. This is a resolution for a limited 
time. To make this permanent law, I 
believe it would be error and we should 
oppose it for that reason. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute to each side remains. 

Does the Senator from Alaska desire 
the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from Georgia wish time? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield time to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, we 
debated this this morning and I do not 
want to take up that much time as we 
only have 1 minute remaining so I will 
not take much time. 


I feel this is the wrong time and the 
wrong place to bring it up. I felt all 
along that it should have complete 
hearings in the legislative branch or 


whatever committee that would be 
deemed appropriate by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

I think that today what we are talk- 
ing about is releasing part of the pay cap 
on Government employees and other fi- 
nancial matters that I think should be 
considered with the full hearing in the 
legislative branch and the other appro- 
priate committees. 
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I think, as many other people said, it 
does have far-reaching effects. I am not 
saying that Senator Srevens may not 
prevail and be correct in the long run. 
I just feel that today is not the day this 
should be brought up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Wisconsin has ex- 
pired. 

The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, again I 
am perfectly willing to extend the de- 
bate. The limitation on debate took place 
because we finished debate and there 
was no one else here to debate, and we 
went to another amendment. 

If the Senate wishes to debate this, fine 
with me, but do not accuse me of putting 
a gag rule on. I take personal offense to 
that. 

Beyond that, this is not something that 
will permit us to deduct the principal of 
our home mortgage. We can only deduct 
the reasonable and necessary expense of 
being away from home. That is for each 
Senator and Member of the House of 
Representatives. It is not for their fam- 
ilies. It is just for the Member. 

If one has a six-bedroom house, it is 
not reasonable to think he has to have 
the six-bedroom house. He can only de- 
duct that portion that is reasonable and 
away from home as every businessman 
does and every person, every State leg- 
islator, every Government employee, ex- 
cept Members of Congress, make the 
same judgment when they file their tax 
return. We do not. Today we just get the 
expense away from home of $3.000 be- 
cause that is the limit, and the IRS pre- 
sumes that we do, in fact, have the ex- 
penses that meet the limit. 

All I want us to do is to be treated the 
same as every other taxpayer in the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
raise the point of order that this is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. that it 
amends the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I wish 
to be heard on that point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of order is not debatable. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is a 
constitutional question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will entertain debate on its own 
motion. 

The Senator Alaska is 
recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this bill 
originated in the House appropriation 
bill. This in fact is a revenue bill and it 
is a bill that is dealing with revenue now 
on matters that are not authorized. and 
I hope that the Senate realizes that there 
are many items for which authorization 
bills have not been extended, that this 
bill in fact takes the place of an author- 
ization bill and an appropriation bill and 
hecomes 2 revenue bill under the prece- 
dents of the House of Representatives 
and the precedents of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


from 
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Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair will 
state the amendment is legisiation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. ol ViENS. Mr. President, I then 
raise the question of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
precedents of the Senate if there is no 
House language on the subject then the 
Chair must rule on the question of legis- 
lation. There is no House language. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
appeal the ruling of the Chair. 

I say again this is a bill that originated 
in the House. It is a matter that is 
germane to the whole subject of the bill, 
which is really the question before this 
body. We are dealing with a legislative 
appropriations bill, and this provision 
originated in a legislative appropriations 
bill, and I am seeking to take it out in a 
legislative appropriations bill. 

The legislative appropriations bill is, in 
fact, contained in toto in the continuing 
resolution and, therefore, it is germane 
to the legislative appropriations bill. It 
was the vehicle that created it and it 
ought to be the vehicle that removes it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
Debate is not in order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Is debate on the Sen- 
ator from Alaska’s appeal from the rul- 
ing of the Chair under some limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
under the discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I was just curious as to 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
would be accorded a similar amount of 
time if he sought it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would be authorized 
to speak. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin choose to debate it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say the Chair 
has stated my position, stated it clearly 
and correctly, that under the precedents 
this is not in order. I agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Chair and I think he 
stated my position more eloquently than 
I could. But I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the point of order. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Does that matter that 
was appealed, the decision of the Chair, 
involve both the amendment dealing 
with the $3.000 limitation and also the 
matter dealing with certain executive 
branch officers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not deal with the latter matter. 


Mr. CHAFEE. The second question I 
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put to the Chair is should the Chair’s 
ruling be sustained on the pont of order 
concerning the limitation of senatorial 
deductions, would that same ruling apply 
to the salaries of certain executive 
branch officers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not prepared to rule in advance 
on amendments that have not been 
offered. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
point of order. The Senate is not in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senatur from 
West Virginia has raised the point that 
the Senate is not in order. Under the 
rules of the Senate, the well should be 
cleared for those Senators who are 
voting. 

The clerk will resume the calling of 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE), are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators wishing to 
vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 44, 
nays 54, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 280 Leg.] 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Bur tick 
Byrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Kassebaum 
Byrd, Robert C. Kasten 
Cannon Kennedy 
Chiles Leahy 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Durenberger 


Metzenbaum 


Levin 
Long 
Mattingly 


NAYS—54 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mathias 
McClure Weicker 
Meicher Williams 


NOT VOTING—2 
Matsunaga Riegle 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote, there are 44 yeas and 54 nays. The 
decision of the Chair does not stand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, do I 
understand the effect cf this ruling to 
now be to reverse that 1979 ruling so 


Schmitt 
Stennis 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dodd 

Dole 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
East 

Garn 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Pryor 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Sperter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wa lop 
Warner 
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that henceforth if there is a question of 
germaneness, that germaneness question 
is submitted immediately to the Senate 
for a vote without the Chair ruling upon 
that point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not the issue. The issue was whether or 
not this amendment was legislation on 
an appropriations bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I beg to 
differ with the Chair. I did raise the ques- 
tion of germaneness. Following that 
question, the Chair ruled that under the 
precedents of the Senate the matter of 
germaneness, in effect, was not involved 
because of the prior ruling in 1979, as I 
understood it. Under those circum- 
stances, by having raised the question 
of germaneness, I was denied the right 
of submitting that matter to the Senate 
on germaneness by the effect of the 
Chair's ruling. So in this Senator’s opin- 
ion, this does mean that a Senator 
would have the opportunity to submit the 
question of germaneness to the body if 
it is raised at the appropriate time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska, Mr. STEVENs, 
is one that I cannot support. 

The practical effect of this proposal 
would be to increase the net compensa- 
tion for most Members of Congress. 
While the amendment would not entail 
any increase in spending, it would prob- 
ably diminish Federal income tax rev- 
enues, and thereby make it more difficult 
to balance the budget. At a time when 
the President and Congress are asking 
for sacrifice from others who receive ben- 
efits or payments from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is neither fair nor wise to 
take any action that has the effect of 
benefiting Members of Congress from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, under current law the 
amount of tax deductible expenses in- 
curred by Members of Congress in living 
away from their home States is limited 
to $3,000 annually. This amendment 
would remove that $3,000 cap, allowing 
Senators and Representatives to deduct 
the full amount of reasonable and neces- 
sary expenditures associated with living 
in Washington, D.C., while serving in 
Congress. While arguments can be made 
in favor of treating Members of Congress 
similar to other commuting business per- 
sons for tax purposes, I believe this is 
the wrong time to be taking this action. 

Congress needs to set an example for 
the rest of the Nation by exercising the 
utmost restraint with respect to the cost 
of its own operations, including the com- 
pensation for Members. We know that 
further, substantial cuts must be made 
in Federal spending if we are to maintain 
the course toward a balanced budget by 
fiscal year 1984. This objective must be 
achieved if we are to get inflation under 
control and bring interest rates down, 
While this amendment may have only 
a limited fiscal impact, nevertheless, it 
sends the wrong signal to the country, 
and I must oppose it at this time. 


Mr. President, while I am opposed to 
the Stevens amendment on its merits, 
on the previous procedural yote I voted 
to overturn the ruling of the Chair be- 
cause I felt it would have established too 
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broad a precedent with regard to what 
constitutes legislation on an appropria- 
tions bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment. The yeas and nays have 
aie ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
REIGLE), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Recre) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATTINGLY). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 48, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 281 Leg.] 

YEAS—50 
Gorton 
Hatch 
Hatfie'd 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Hol' ines 
Huddleston 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Paker 
Baucus 
Chafee 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Denton 

Di` on 
Dodd 

Dele 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 


Melcher 
Murkowski 
Packwood 
Percy 
Quayle 
Rudman 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
McClure 
NAYS—48 
Evon 
Ford 
Glenn 
Grassley 
Hart 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
r s Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Kassebaum 
Cannon Kasten 
Chi'es Kennedy 
Cochran Levin 
Cohen Mattingly 
Danforth Metzenbaum 
DeConcini Mitchell 
Durenberger Moynihan 
NOT VOTING—2 


Matsunaga Riegle 


So Mr. Stevens’ amendment (UP No. 
420) was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 422 

Mr, STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
MATTINGLY). The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. On this amendment we 
previously discussed, there are other 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bratley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Nickles 
Nunn 
Pell 
Pressler 
Pro* mire 


Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Zorinsky 
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Senators who wish to discuss this 
amenamenu. 

This amendment is an amendment to 
adjust the pay schedules of the executive 
branch. What it does is—and there is a 
letter on each Member’s desk to explain 
it—that because we could not get an 
agreement on raising the congressional 
pay, which would automatically elimi- 
nate the compression in the general 
schedule, I point out to you it is now 
down to grade 14, step VIII. 

We tried to find a way to alleviate the 
problem of compression and stop the 
exodus that is taking place from the ex- 
ecutive branch because pay is frozen now 
at grade 14, step VIII, all the way up 
through 15, 16, 17, 18, executive 6, 5, 4, 3, 
2, and 1, and then the executive schedule 
V, IV, IO, and II. In other words, all of 
those schedules, the pay is the same be- 
cause the beginning salary of those grade 
levels is impacted by our decision not to 
raise the congressional salary. 

Having tried to deal with that last year 
on that matter, and being unable to get 
the Congress to change its mind on that 
level, which is the executive II level, all 
Members of Congress and executive II 
level receive the same amount of pay. We 
determined—and I did hold a hearing on 
this to see if there was general accept- 
ance of it, and there was, and we deter- 
mined—to attempt to allow the cost-of- 
living raises to go into effect by lifting 
the pay schedule generally. 

In other words, again as I pointed out 
before, the pay level II right now is 
$55,387, approximately $5,000 less than 
that of a Member of Congress. 

Level V is $50,112, and that is the 
affected impact level. What we did was 
to raise those salaries up so that instead 
of having a $5,000 difference between 
the brackets, we have approximately a 
$1,000 difference between the brackets. 
The effect of that is down at the bottom 
of the scale there are some 25.000 peo- 
ple on general schedule at grade 14 and 
above who have not had any of these 
cost-of-living allowances, the raises that 
have been taking place now for the last 
4 years. 

The effect of this amendment is that 
they will in fact get a portion of the 
cost-of-living allowance they were en- 
titled to by decreasing the distance be- 
tween each grade level compensation in 
the executive schedule up to that of the 
Member of Congress, but it will not— 
and I repeat this will not—affect Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

It will not affect anyone in the execu- 
tive branch above the level or at above 
the level of the Member of Congress. 
It will not affect judges. It affects only 
those who are in the general schedule, 
the career service, plus those in execu- 
tive schedule level III, IV, and V which 
are below those of that level of Mem- 
bers of Congress. We will not touch the 
congressional pay level. 

(At this point there was a statement 
by Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR. and a colloquy 
with Mr. Moyninan, which is printed 
later in today’s RECORD. Thereafter the 
proceedings continued as follows:) 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we 
again resume consideration of the 
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amendment I have offered to deal with 
the primary problem of those 25,090 civil 
servants wno are in the level of grade 
14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 who have not re- 
ceived their cost-of-living adjustments 
that were provided in the October of 
1977, October of 1978, October of 1979, 
and October 1980. 

I might say that the impact of this 
would be that they would not get the 
4.8 this year either, which is going to 
be the amount that the general schedule 
will be raised, because the levels that we 
set in this amendment, of necessity, 
will not accommodate any further 
adjustment. 

I would urge the Senate to consider 
the statements I have made, which in- 
dicate we have this tremendous brain 
drain. We are losing people. Again, I 
po:nt out that it is in the technological 
and scent fic areas in which we are 
hurting, in defense, NASA, throughout 
the wovernment. where we have highly 
capable people in the area of advanced 
technology and science. Those people 
cannot afford to stay in Government at 
this level of Government unless they 
can look forward to some kind of in- 
creased remuneration if they in fact ac- 
cept a promotion. 

Every Member of the Senate, I think, 
has to ask himself what he would do 
if he was offered a job with a great 
deal of responsibility, which required a 
move to another town, at a different 
level, to go from a 14 to a 17. That is 
possible. Would you take that additional 
responsibility, the impact on your fam- 
ily of not having as much time avail- 
able, and impact on your own finances 
with the increased costs? I have to tell 
you that the answer of the people af- 
fected, most of them, is no. 

I did put into the Record the state- 
ment of a distingu’shed public servant, 
an Internal Revenue Service regional 
representative who did make that judg- 
ment, who did do it. He came down to 
our hearings and documented very 
vividly the experience of himself, as far 
as he was concerned, as far as his fam- 
ily was concerned, and the cost they 
incurred in taking additional responsi- 
bilities. 

We have similar testimony from mem- 
bers of the FBI. They are impacted in 
the same manner as these scientific and 
technical agencies. We know that they 
are highly qualified people, accountants, 
lawyers, who go into these jobs because 
they are interested in them. They start 
at a lower level and suddenly they find 
that having entered the Government at 
grade 11 once they hit grade 14 there 
is no more increase in compensation 
available, none. 

We have to adjust this pay schedule. 
I urge the Senate to do that. I under- 
stand my good friend from Georgia 
wants the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska. As I said earlier today, 
I respect his position, but I disagree with 
him. I think this is the wrong time and 
the wrong place, in the Senate, to try to 
lift the pay cap on Government em- 
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ployees when, in fact, this amendment 
that is being offered will cost the tax- 
payers $217.5 million a year, and over 
the next 3 years that will be over one- 
half billion dollars. 

When the President speaks tonight he 
will be asking us to make further re- 
straints on the Federal budget, with 
which I agree. But at the same time, I 
think everybody needs to have restraints, 
even Federal employees. 

A lot of the so-called brain drain has 
been due, again, to the retirement sys- 
tem that encourages people to depart 
early. I believe this package needs to go 
into a full hearing on pension and pay, 
going before the proper committees, and 
then let the Senate make a wise decision. 

As I said earlier today, this is the 
wrong time, I feel, to bring this up. I 
think we need to retain the pay cap. I 
think we need to show restraint here, as 
we are asking Americans everywhere to 
show restraint. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to speak 
any further on this issue. I ask my senior 
colleague from Alaska if we could ask 
for the yeas and nays at this time on the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. We have the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
ask that we proceed with the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVFNS. We are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The levislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER) are necessarily 
absent. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. GLENN), the 
Senator from Hawa‘i (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present 
and vot'ng, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RrecLe) would vote “nay.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 45, as follows: 
[Rolicall Vote No. 282 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Hollings 
Inouye 
Jepsen 
Kenmedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Long 
Lugar 
Math’as 
McClure 
Melcher 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nunn 


Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boschwitz 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 
Durenberger 
Fagleton 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 


Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Quayle 
Randolph 
Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Svmms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Weicker 
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NAYS—45 
Domenici 
East 


Mattinely 
Metzenbaum 
M'tche.l 
Nickles 
Pressier 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Heinz 

Harry F., Jr. Hems 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Jackson 
Chiles Johnston 
DeConcini Kassebaum 
Dixon Kasten 
Dodd Levin 

NOT VOTING—5 
Gienn Matsunaga Warner 
Humphrey Riegle 

So Mr. STEVENS’ amendment (UP No. 
422) was agreed to. : 

Mr. HATcIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 423 
(Purpose: To provide funding for the United 
States’ contribution to the Multinational 
Force and Observers) 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, Isend an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 423. 

At the appropriate place in the Joint Reso- 
lution insert the following new section: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Joint Resolution, $125,000,000 shall be 
avetinSta fo~ evnen-es necessary for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in a Multi- 
natisnal Force and Observers to implement 
the Treaty of Peace between Egypt and 
Israel.” 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter was discussed yesterday in the full 
Appropriations Committee, and at the 
request of the Chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator HATFIELD, I agreed to post- 
pone offering this amendment until to- 
day for consideration on the floor of 
the Senate. Before getting into the 
merits of this amendment, I would like 
to express my appreciation to the chair- 
man of the full committee for his co- 
operation and his statement yesterday 
indicating that he would support this 
amendment. I appreciate this because I 
know his strong desire, which I agree 
with, to have a continuing resolution 
which is as clean as possible. 

Mr. Preident, the amendment now be- 
fore the Senate will provide the funding 
necessary for U.S. participation in the 
Sinai peacekeeping efforts which are 
part of the Camp David Peace Accords. 
The administration views this particu- 
lar amendment as absolutely necessary, 
a position illustrated by the fact that it 
included this language in its draft of the 
continuing resolution as one of the very 
few exceptions to the normal continuing 
resolution framework. Another indica- 
tion of the urgency with which it views 
this matter is the communication and 


Exon 
Ford 
Grassley 
Hart 


Hawkins 
Heflin 
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proposed budget amendment which was 
sent to the chairman of the committee 
yesterday by the Office of Management 
and Budget. I ask unanimous consent 
that that material be printed as part of 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there is a need to take much time 
to discuss this amendment, although I 
am prepared to do so in detail. However, 
let me make the following points with 
respect to this matter: 

In early August of this year Israel and 
Egypt entered into an agreement for- 
mally establishing and governing the 
operations of a multinational force and 
observers to play the reacekeeping role 
originally envisioned for the United Na- 
tions in the 1979 treaty of peace. The 
United Nations indicated in April of this 
year that it would be unable to fulfill 
that function. As part of this August 
agreement, the United States has com- 
mitted itself, subject to congressional 
action, to furnish 60 percent of the 
startup costs for this organization, and 
beginning in fiscal year 1983 one-third 
of the operation costs. 

Under the peace treaty, this force in 
the Sinai must be in place by March 20, 
1982, with the final Israeli withdrawal 
taking place on April 25, 1982. 

In trying to meet these dates, the 
multinational peacekeeping forces are al- 
ready well behind schedule due to delays 
in funding. 

Egypt and Israel have each provided 
$20 million. 

The administration has reprogramed 
$10 million of fiscal year 1981 funds, 
which, together with the funds provided 
by Egypt and Israel will be exhausted by 
mid-October. 

If we do not include this matter in the 
current legislation, the procurement of 
necessary items for peacekeeping opera- 
tions and for the protection and safety 
of peacekeeping personnel will have to 
be deferred. 

If funds are not available by mid- 
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October, according to the administra- 
tion, the peacekeeping forces w.ll be 
forced to tell the contractors now work- 
ing to stop work. 

Mr. President, the points I have just 
made are practical prob.ems which would 
arise without this amendment. In addi- 
tion, more importantly, there are a num- 
ber of significant political and foreign 
policy considerations which, I believe, 
strongly weigh in favor of including this 
special provision. Again, while I am pre- 
pared to discuss those in detail, let me 
just say that the Israeli Government is 
fuily comm.tted to withdrawal from the 
Sinai by April 25, 1982, as called for in 
the treaty, and I do not believe we want 
to forgo an action which might cause 
that government problems in fulfilling 
this commitment. As well, President 
Sadat has staked his personal and po- 
litical reputation on full recovery of the 
Sinai, and obviously any delay, perhaps 
caused by our inability to fund these 
peacekeeping operations, could seriously 
damage him, 

Mr. President, at the urging of the 
chairman of the committee, my subcom- 
mittee and the Department of State 
searched for other ways to do this, but 
the only possible avenue, reprograming, 
falls far short of requirements due to a 
provision in the law which does not allow 
transfer of more than $10 million into 
this activity. Much of this money which 
would be provided by this amendment 
would be used in the first month. 

EXHIBIT 1 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1981. 
Hon, Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear M:RK: The President believes that 
the Multinational Force and Observers 
(MFO) for the Sinai is an extremely impor- 
tant project which must go forward in Octo- 
ber. Consequently, I hereby request special 
treatment for this program in the first Con- 
tinuing Resolution for fiscal year 1982. At- 
tached for your information is the budget 
amendment for this project which the Presi- 
dent intends to transmit to the Congress 
soon. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. STOCKMAN. 
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1982 budget 
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INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


Foreign military sales credit......... 
(In the appropriations language 
under the above heading delete 
“*2,572,600,000"' and insert in lieu 
thereof $,063,500,000.) 
Peacekeeping operations.........._. 


$850, 000,000 $631, 800, 000 


19, 000, 000 


— $490, 900, 000 $990, 900, 000 


125, 000, 000 144, 000, c00 


a 


This proposal provides funds to pay the 
1982 cost to the United States of the Multi- 
national Force and Observers in the Sinai. 
This force must be in place before the final 
stage of the Israeli withdrawal can take place 
next April as envisioned in the Camp David 
agreement. This proposal would not increase 
total 1982 outlays as it is offset by a reduc- 
tion in the proposed direct loan program for 
foreign military sales. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to adopt this amendment 
and I now yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee, the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
yielding and for raising this issue. 

The Senator has very succinctly 
stated the problem that we face at this 
time. 

We do have a letter which consti- 
tutes a budget request which we did not 
have when this matter first was brought 
to our attention yesterday afternoon. 

I do not think there is any question 
that this is one ef those emergency situ- 
ations that, as unhappy as it may make 
us to have to legislate on an appropria- 
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tion measure, we are on a continuing 
resolution which is up against a dead- 
line; therefore, I think we have really 
little choice but to follow the lead of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations. 

Therefore, I accept the amendment 
on that basis. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

This matter has been discussed with 
the full committee and that was the 
understanding of the full committee ex- 
pressed yesterday. 

So, I am ready to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I thank him for his leadership. 

Mr. KASTEN. I thank the chairman 
of our Appropriations Committee. I wish 
to point out to the Senate that I have 
discussed this amendment with the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii, the ranking minority 
member of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I have also consulted with both 
the majority and the minority on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. They all 
understand the urgency of this partic- 
ular amendment, and we have unani- 
mous support among that group of 
Senators. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment (UP No. 423) 
agreed to. 

The PRESTDING OFFICFR. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land. 


was 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 424 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I have 
two very short noncontroversial amend- 
ments at the desk. I believe thev have 
been cleared on all sides. With the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Florida, I 
wish to call them up at this time. They 
are already at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland wish the amend- 
ments to be considered en bloc? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I send 
these two amendments to the desk and 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc and ask for their imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will be considered 
en bloc. 

The amendments will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. MatHtas) 
for himself and Mr. Forp proposes en bloc 
unprinted amendment No. 424. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 
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On page 18, line 23, insert the following: 

Before the colon add the phrase: “with the 
prior consent of the committee on Rules and 
Administration.” 

On page 21, line 6, insert the following: 

Strike the period after “chairman” and 
add the language: “and by the committee 
on Rules and Administration.” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, both 
thesc amendments refer to sections in 
the continuing resolution, and they 
merely require that the appropriations 
provided in those sections wi'l onlv be 
made with the prior consent of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
That is the only purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President. does the 
Senator know whether they have been 
cleared on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes; they have been 
cleared. They have been cleared, I was 
told, by the minority leader and by the 
Senator from Kentucky. who is in the 
Chamber, the ranking minority member 
of the Rules Committee. I believe he has 
approved these amendments. 

Is that true? 

Mr. FORD. The statement of the Sen- 
ator from Marvland is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The aues- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
en bloc of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment en bloc (UP No. 424) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 425 
(Purpose: To prohibit the use of funds by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in con- 
nection with interstate operation of trust 
companies by national banks) 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILEs), 
for himself, Mrs. HAwkIns, and Mr. BENTSEN, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 425. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

At the ap»ropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

None of the funds available to the comp- 
troller of the Currency may be used to re- 
view, process, or aprove an application the 
effect of the approval of which would be to 
permit a national banking association to 
open, branch, or acquire trust companies on 
an interstate basis: Provided, That su>sec- 
tion (c) of section 712 of Public Law 96-221 
is amended by striking out “October 1, 1981" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “October 1, 
1983”: And provided further, That this para- 
graph shall cease to be effective upon the 
enactment, after the date of enactment of 
this Act, of legislation relating to interstate 
acquisition, ownership, or operation of trust 
companies by national banking associations. 
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Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I am proposing is a 
very straightforward amendment. It sim- 
ply extends for 2 years an existing mora- 
torium against interstate branching or 
acquisition of trust companies by na- 
tional bank associations. The current 
prohibitions contained in section 712 of 
Public Law 96-221 are scheduled to ex- 
pire on October 1 of this year, and on 
behalf of myself, Senator Hawxrns, and 
also as a cosponsor, Senator BENTSEN, I 
wish to propose this amendment. 

Interstate trust company expansion or 
acquisition is certainly not a new issue. 
In fact, the Senate has already taken a 
strong stand on it. In 1979, when we con- 
sidered the Depository Institutions De- 
regulation Act, we overwhelmingly ap- 
proved an amendment that prohibited 
bank holding companies from branching 
or acquiring trust comnanies across State 
lines. When the bill went to conference, 
an 18-month moratorium was agreed to 
since the House version of the bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The reason for the initial prohibition 
was a move by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to allow interstate trust 
branching without congressional ap- 
proval. When Congress passed the Finan- 
cial Institutions Reform Act (FIRA) in 
1978 it included section 1504 to affirm the 
Comptroller’s authority to issue national 
bank charters limited to trust powers 
within a State. There was nothing in this 
amendment, however, intended to allow 
the Comptroller to approve these char- 
ters across State lines. This can be clearly 
seen in an August 14, 1979, letter from 
the then chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, Senator Proxmire, along 
with his counterpart in the House, Con- 
gressman Reuss, to the Comptroller ex- 
pressing their concern and indicating in 
no uncertain terms that they know of no 
intention by either the Senate or House 
Banking Committees to provide the 
Comptroller with the authority to char- 
ter trust operations on an interstate 
basis. 

Even though this letter spells out the 
intent of Congress in this matter, some 
banks filed apvlications to establish in- 
terstate trust operations and the Comp- 
troller ruled that since trust companies 
did not take deposits or make loans, they 
were not banks as defined by the Douglas 
amendment to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1955. Congress reacted to the 
Comptroller's ruling by including limited 
trust charters in the definition of a bank 
under the Douglas amendment and ap- 
proved the moritorium against interstate 
trust branching or acquisitions. I think 
it is important to remember that the 
Senate overwhelmingly voted for an out- 
right prohibition and the 18-month 
moritor'um was a creature of the confer- 
ence committee on the bill. 


In my view, the moritorium makes 
good sense and needs to be extended. It 
keeps in place a competitive balance in 
the industry pending a review of the 
many other issues involved in the inter- 
state banking and merger question. For 
years we have viewed comretition as a 
positive element of our dual banking sys- 
tem and I am very concerned that we 
may allow the moritorium to lapse before 
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Congress has had the opportunity to con- 
sider the impact of interstate trust op- 
erations on Florida and many other non- 
money center States. Since the 
Comptroller has pending before him 
many applications to establish such op- 
erations once the moritorium ends, I 
think it is important to look at what local 
bankers would have to contend with, at 
least in Florida. 

The banking and trust assets of just 
a few of the large bank holding com- 
panies tower above those of Florida's 
institutions. First, the total banking as- 
sets of the money-center banks attempt- 
ing to do business in my State amount 
to a little over $37 billion. Second, the 
trust assets of the money-center opera- 
tions have the potential to be equally 
overpowering in any other State. Also 
keep in mind that if the big bank hold- 
ing companies are allowed to go and do 
business as they please, they will cer- 
tainly have a large competitive advan- 
tage over smaller, local banks and could 
very well capture much of the local trust 
business. 

This means that money that would 
ordinarily stay in a locality or State 
would end up going to the home office 
of one of these big money-center bank- 
ing operations. In an economic era when 
the big seem to get bigger and the small 
seem to get smaller, this would strike 
just one more blow against a free enter- 
prise system which is heavily dependent 
upon local lending institutions making 
adequate credit and money available to 
small farms, small business, and young 
people just getting started in life. 

I do not think there is any doubt that 
interstate trust branching or acquisition 
concerns are part of the larger inter- 
state banking and merger question. As 
many of you know, a congressionally 
mandated review of this issue was only 
released earlier this year but because of 
the many changes that have taken place, 
the Senate Banking Committee has not 
had the opportunity or time to carefully 
review this report or the interstate bank- 
ing issue generally. I understand that 
the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, Senator Garn, 
is presently putting the finishing touches 
on a legislative package that will address 
many of the issues involved in interstate 
banking and I would imagine that it may 
be difficult to overlook the trust question 
during committee consideration of this 
bill. 

Since we are getting close to revising 
some aspects of the interstate banking 
issue, I think it would be unwise to allow 
the present moratorium to lapse on Oc- 
tober 1 and in effect settle a major inter- 
state banking question on an ad-hoc 
basis without the benefit of congressional 
review or action. I would hope my col- 
leagues agree with me on this point and 
support my amendment to extend the 
moratorium in order to give the Congress 
ample time to carefully review this im- 
portant question. It may well be that 
we act to approve some sort of interstate 
banking, say on a regional basis. OK. 
But we have got a lot at stake here and 
we should remember that what we are 
considering is a major overhaul of our 
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banking system that has served this 
country very well over the years and 
has given us the most competitive bank- 
ing structure in the world. 

In my mind this may be one of the 
most important issues we deal with this 
vear and I would hate to see an impor- 
tant element of this issue resolved with- 
out Congress having a say in it. Conse- 
quently, I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment, which would extend 
the current moratorium against inter- 
state trust branching or acquisition for 
a period of 2 years. 

I would say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, who is 
now on the floor, that we also provide 
in the amendment that this paragraph, 
which is the extension paragraph, that 
it shall cease to be effective upon the 
enactment, after the date of enactment, 
of this act or of legislation relating to 
interstate acquisition, ownership or op- 
eration of trust companies by national 
banking associations. 

So, Mr. President, although we are 
making a 2-year extension or moving 
that in this bill, we have the further 
proviso that should Congress enact leg- 
is'ation in this fie'd that that would ter- 
minate the extension. and I feel that 
certainly would give the Banking Com- 
mittee the leeway that they need, and I 
wish them well in their taking up of the 
whole question in regard to reform of 
the banking institutions. 

Mr. GARN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President. I must rise 
in opposition to this extension of the 
moratorium. The Secretary of the Treas- 
urv, Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency oppose the 
extension of the moratorium. 

The operation of a trust company is a 
nonbank activity, and there are no other 
restrictions on interstate activities of 
nonbanking activities of bank holding 
companies. except this one. 

Savings and loan holding companies 
and investment banking firms are able 
to operate trust activities on an inter- 
state basis, and it seems unfair to me 
to deny equal freedom to banks. 

No hearings were he’d before the mor- 
atorium was imposed in 1980. This 
spring. in April and May. the Banking 
Committee held 7 days of hearings on 
the financial services industrv. The tran- 
script of those hearing, some 2,000 pages 
of text, detail the revolution that is oc- 
curring in the financial services indus- 
trv. Those hearings clearly show the wis- 
dom of letting the moratorium expire on 
October 1. 

Those hearings have just been printed, 
end they are probab'y the most detailed 
hearings that have ever come ont of the 
Banking Committee. As I say, there are 
2.000 pages of them. 


Within 2 weeks we will be starting 
more hearings on specific legislation to 
deal with the problems of the many 
banking and savings and loan institu- 
tions whose problems have been brought 
forcefully to the forefront by the high 
interest rates, and I expect, before this 
year is over, for not only the Banking 
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Committee but for the Senate to pass an 
omnibus banking bill that will deal with 
many of these problems. 

So I cannot in good conscience con- 
sider a 2-year extension of this particu- 
lar moratorium which, I think, is highly 
discriminatory, primarily aimed at one 
State. 

~ tion 712 of the Depository Institu- 
tions Deregulation and Monetary Con- 
trol Act of 1980, Public Law 96-221, cre- 
ated an 18-month moratorium on the 
further establishment or acquisition of 
trust companies by a bank holding com- 
pany in any State other than the State 
in which the holding company has its 
principal office. The moratorium is 
scheduled to expire on October 1 of this 
year. The moratorium does not repre- 
sent sound public policy, and its exten- 
sion should be rejected. 

MORATORIUM IS CONTRARY TO LONG-ESTAB- 
LI Hes FEDERAL FINAN JIAL REGULATORY POLICY 

Neither the Congress nor the Federal 
financial regulatory agencies has ever 
recommended or seriously considered the 
imposition of geographic constraints on 
the operation of nonbank, financial sub- 
Sidiaries of bank holding companies. The 
imposition of geographic constraints has 
always been directed solely at the bank- 
ing subsidiaries of these companies. The 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 de- 
fines a bank as: 

... Any institution ... which (1) accepts 
deposits that the depositor has a legal right 
to withdraw on demand, and (2) engages in 
the business of making commercial loans. . . . 


Under clearly defined regulatory pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Board, bank 
holding company trust subsidiaries are 
expressly prohibited from taking depos- 
its and making commercial loans—their 
operations are limited to the provision of 
traditional trust and fiduciary services. 
Institutions chartered by the U.S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency under a limited 
charter for trust companies are similarly 
restricted in their activities. 

Accordingly, under well-established 
Federal regulatory policy, trust company 
subsidiaries of bank holding companies 
are true nonbank enterprises. Not only 
has Federal regulatory policy consistent- 
ly avoided the establishment of geo- 
graphic constraints on the nonbank 
functions of bank holding companies, it 
has in fact been the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in the case of acquisitions 
of nonbank activities by larger bank 
holding companies to encourage such 
acquisitions to occur outside a holding 
comvany’s “home market.” A provision 
such as the moratorium contained in 
Public Law 96-221 thus flies directly in 
face of existing Federal financial regu- 
latory poticies that have been designed 
to stimulate and enhance competition. 

MORATORIUM IS HIGHLY DISCRIMINATORY TO 
BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 

The moratorium on interstate trust 
operations is applicable solely to bank 
holding companies. Its practical effect 
is to create an unjustified discriminatory 
barrier to bank holding companies in 
their competitive relationships with 
other diversified financial enterprises. 
For example, the se!f-same act which 
created this moratorium on interstate 
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trust operations of bank holding compa- 
nies expressly authorized federally- 
chartered savings and loan associations 
to offer trust services. Having no statu- 
tory geograph‘c constraints on their op- 
erations, savings and loan holding com- 
panies will enjoy a clear competitive ad- 
vantage over bank holding companies so 
long as the moratorium remains in effect. 
Likewise. there is growing evidence 
that investment banking firms will be 
moving into corporate trust operations, 
and these companies do not have any 
geographic constraints on their market- 
ing activities. One major New York- 
based investment banking firm has re- 
cently acquired a trust company in Mas- 
sachusetts, and another New York-based 
securities firm is operating a trust com- 
pany in New York City under a charter 
from the U.S. Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and several trust companies in 
Florida under State charter. Because of 
these developments, the application of 
the moratorium to bank holding com- 
panies is patently discriminatory. 
MORATORIUM IS ANTICOMPETITIVE IN ITS EFFECT 


The practical effect is to limit the op- 
timal competitive conditions for the pro- 
vision of trust and fiduciary services. It 
serves to protect less efficient trust com- 
panies from the natural competition that 
will otherwise occur from market exten- 
sion by aggressive and efficient trust op- 
erations. Protection against undue com- 
petition or monopolistic behavior is al- 
ready amply provided in the Federal 
antitrust laws and through the provi- 
sions of the Bank Holding Company Act 
administered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The moratorium’s blanket prohibition 
on interstate trust operations even pro- 
hibits the establishment of a de novo 
trust company by a bank holding com- 
pany outside the boundaries of its home 
State. Market extension through estab- 
lishment of new facilities is pro-compet- 
itive in nearly every conceivable market 
circumstance. 

MORATORIUM WAS ENACTED WITHOUT ADEQUATE 
CONGRESSIONAL CON :IDERATION 

The fact that the Congress approved 
in 1980 a moratorium which in its prac- 
tical operations is both discriminatory 
and anticompetitive, can best be ex- 
plained on the basis of grossly inade- 
quate legislative review. 

In the initiating body, the U.S. Senate, 
no committee hearings were held with 
respect to moratorium provisions. In 
the House of Representatives, a limited 
amount of testimony was received in the 
course of a hearing which dealt with an 
array of proposals affecting bank hold- 
ing companies. 

The moratorium has been consistent- 
ly opposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which has the princival author- 
ity for regulating bank holding com- 
panies, and by the Comptroll-r of th? 
Currency, which has the authority to 
issue national trust company charters. 
The Congress should not consider the 
extension of this moratorium, in any 
form. unless that consideration is pre- 
ceded by full and adequate public hear- 
ings in the aporopriate committees of 
the Senate and House. 
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Mr. President, to repeat, as chairman 
of the Banking Committee, I cannot 
favor this amendment for a 2-year ex- 
tension period. I must oppose it. I do 
not feel that it is good public policy. It 
sets up some arbitrary barriers to com- 
petition that only apply to this one very 
narrow segment of the financial serv- 
ices industry. 

As I have pointed out, it is contrary 
to the regulatory policy and spec'fic pro- 
visions in H.R. 4986 of last year that 
gave this authority to savings and loans. 

I regret that I have to oppose my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Florida, both 
of them, but I urge the Senate to defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. CHILES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The S:n- 
ator from Florida, 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I think 
certain things should be made clear. One 
is that we have never allowed branching 
across interstate lines of trust com- 
panies. That has been the law since 
we set up the banking laws that we 
have allowed. We prohibit that from 
happening. 

We have also not allowed in the bank- 
ing community, as opposed to Federal 
savings and loans, which are different 
institutions, we have not allowed inter- 
state branching of the regular banking 
facilities, of the mortgage facilities, and 
also of the trust facilities. 

Congress never intended to do that. 
There was an act passed in 1979 in 
which the Comptroller of the Currency, 
because of a definition that was put in 
for trust comranies, seized on that and 
said: “Aha, we could now have some 
branching across State lines.” When he 
did that, the then chairmen of the Bank- 
ing Committees in both the House and 
the Senate wrote him and said: “Youre 
off base. You should not do this. This 
is not a provision of the 1979 amend- 
ment. There was no intent to do this.” 

But the Comptroller persisted. And 
when he did, this body overwhelmingly, 
by a vote of 60 to something, said: “We 
do not intend to have branching, inter- 
state branching of trust companies. We 
do not intend to allow the money center 
banks in about three States in this coun- 
try to come into the rest of our States 
and suck the money out of the trust 
and take it all up to those money center 
banks.” 

This does apply to Florida. Certainly, 
we have 17 applications for interstate 
banking or trust companies in Palm 
Beach County in my State. Is that not 
remarkable that they would be in Palm 
Beach County, where there are some big 
estates and some big trusts, that they 
want to come down there and suck that 
money out? 

But they are going to do that in all 
of the rest of the States. So the Senators 
better be alert that what they are talk- 
ing about here now is whether they are 
going to have their States have New 
York and the money center banks com- 
ing down and opening up a trust opera- 
tion, which is a giant vacuum cleaner. 

It is going to be down there and suck- 
ing the money out and sucking it back 
up into the money centers, because that 
is exactly what this means. It is some- 
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thing that Congress has never allowed. 
Only the House, and that is where that 
moratorium language came from, be- 
cause the Senate had an outright pro- 
hibition. That is what the Senate voted. 
That has always been the law of the 
land. But the House set the moratorium 
on and, of course, it was felt at that 
time that within 18 months there could 
be comprehensive legislation with regard 
to this whole subject. That just did not 
neppen: We have not had a chance to do 
that. 

What this amendment says is that 
until that happens or until 2 years 
passes. we will continue the existing law 
which has been the law of the land since 
we first started setting up our banking 
laws; that we are not going to allow 
interstate banking or trust companies 
or interstate trusting branches or trust 
companies. 

I yield to my distinguished coleague 
from Florida, if she has any remarks to 
make at this time. 

Mrs. HAWKINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, this 
moratorium passed in 1980 was a return 
to prior law. Prior to 1978, I understand 
there was little interstate operation of 
trust entities by either banks or bank 
ho'ding companies because it was made 
illegal by the McFadden Act and the 
Douglas amendment. In 1978, in an 
amendment to the Financial Institutions 
Regulatory Act, the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was authorized 
to issue a national bank charter which 
was limited only to trust powers. It is 
important to note that it was not the 
intent or purpose of the amendment to 
authorize national banks to open offices 
across State lines. Interstate trust oper- 
ations were legal for 2 years until 1980 
when the Federal trust moratorium was 
enacted. There must not be another 
change in this banking law until Con- 
gress has given it full consideration. 


Local State banks can best serve the 
interests of local residents. As my col- 
league from Florida has said, we know 
the banks in Florida provide extraordi- 
nary service to Floridians. If the mora- 
torium is not extended, the OCC has an- 
nounced that it will approve the issuance 
of limited bank charters regardless of 
the place of business of the parent hold- 
ing company. 

This amendment will extend the mor- 
atorium by prohibiting the use of funds 
by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
connection with interstate operation of 
trust companies by national banks for 
the 2 years that we have talked about, 
which seems adequate. It seems like 
everything here has to move by crisis 
and it is a crisis in that it expires Octo- 
ber 1. 

We fee! that this is an adeouate period 
of time to enab'e Congress to review the 
national banking system. I know they 
have had hearings. extensive hearings, 
but the banks in our State would like 
some time to examine the results of those 
hearings and have sufficient time to find 
out the advantages and disadvantages of 
interstate trust operations. 
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We would like to have further hearings, 
then we could make an informed decision 
on this issue. We must not decide this 
issue by simply allowing the moratorium 
to expire. I speak in support of the 
amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island > 

Mr. CHArEE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the extension of the mora- 
torium. I would say that this is not a 
case of big money center banks, as has 
been suggested. There is a bank in my 
State that is 130th in size in the Nation. 
It is hardly a national money center 
bank. It is a modest-size bank. As we all 
know, the difference between a bank that 
is 130th in size and, say, a bank that is 
50th in size is very, very substantial. 

Interstate bank holding companies, of 
course, are nothing new. To the contrary, 
for obviously procompetitive reasons, 
the Fed has encouraged holding com- 
panies making acquisitions, to do so out 
of their natural market area. 

It seems to me this is a very simple 
case. What we are trying to do here is to 
permit those banks that have had long 
customer relationships to be able to con- 
tinue those customer relationships. 

I might say that many other kinds of 
financial institutions provide trust sery- 
ices and these are unaffected by the 
moratorium that is suggested here to- 
day. American Express, for example, has 
recently acquired a trust company in 
Massachusetts; Bessemer Securities, a 
New York securities firm, is operating 
several trust companies in Florida; and 
even Sears, which has recently stated its 
intent to become a one-stop financial 
service institution, could, if it chose to, 
operate a trust company notwithstand- 
ing this amendment, 

So, Mr. President, I do want to stress 
that this is a case of big fellows. If we 
want some legislation solely against big 
fellows, let us so design it. But this legis- 
lation hurts a lot of little fellows, while 
leaving many large financial institutions 
unaffected. 


I was looking over a list of those banks 
which have applications pending. I see 
Lincoln First Banks of Rochester which 
hardly fits the description of a big money 
center bank. Among those already con- 
ducting interstate trust activities, I see 
Central Bankshares of the South, which 
is an Alabama institution. I see North- 
west Bancorporation and First Bank 
System, both of Minnesota. None of these 
are big money center banks either. In my 
own State we have hospital trust, which 
is as I mentioned 130th in size. 


Hospital trust has developed long- 
standing relationship with its customers, 
many of whom have retired to other 
parts of the countrv. They desire to con- 
tinue to service those customers. In- 
deed, the customers want them to con- 
tinue that service. 

I think we have to look at it both ways, 
if it is beneficial to the people and do 
the people want to continue that rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
amendment. I notice that the Treasury 
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Department is also opposed and so wrote 
the Banking Committee during the 1981 
oversight hearings on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to continuing the moratorium 
on interstate acquisition of trust com- 
panies by bank holding companies. The 
administration in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1981, has gone on record against 
extending the moratorium. Let me also 
quote from testimony given to the Senate 
Banking Committee: 

We, meaning the administration, do 
not favor continuation of the morato- 
rium. The administration believes the 
Government should not restrict free mar- 
ket activities unless there is an overrid- 
ing policy reason for doing so. In this in- 
stance we find none. We would like to 
join with Congress in an early review of 
the appropriate interstate activities of 
all depository institutions. 

The Banking Committee will review fi- 
nancial institutions and will look into 
this issue. I urge my colleagues to let the 
Banking Committee study this issue and 
make a recommendation to this body. 

Let me suggest that it is totally inap- 
propriate to move for this kind of relief 
at this point in time. There was ample 
opportunity to do so before the Banking 
Committee. To tack this legislation on at 
this time perpetuates something which 
is an inequity under the guise that the 
big, bad banks from the Northeast are 
going to come in and acquire or take over 
or knock out some of the little guys- That 
kind of speechmaking rhetoric has per- 
sisted for far too long. It is doing great 
damage to the economy of our Nation 
and to the free flow of capital. We are not 
going to restrict it. Money market funds 
are here. We have more institutions doing 
banking business which are not legiti- 
mate banks. We should do something to 
correct that situation. 

But, Mr. President, we do not do it by 
continuing the moratorium. So I am 
opposed to the amendment. 

I deeply respect my colleague from 
Florida and his problems vis-a-vis the 
parochial interests. Again I will say if I 
were there, I might look for the same 
kind of an amendment, but I am not. I 
have to look at the bigger picture. 

We must determine what foreign banks 
in this country will be permitted to do, 
and then compare that with what we 
allow our own banks to do in this Nation. 
We unduly restrict the economy of this 
Nation. 

So, Mr. President, I rise in strong op- 
position to this proposal. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would not dare suggest that there is vir- 
tual consistency here in the Senate on 
matters of procedure, but I think this is 
clearly a matter of legislation on an ap- 
propriation measure. Therefore, to get 
a Clarification of whether this is just a 
single person’s opinion or not, I would 
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ask the Chair to rule on a point of order 
as to whether or not this constitutes 
legislation on an appropriation measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Fiorida wish tu be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. CHILES. I will await the ruling 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment attempts to amend section 
712 of Public Law 96-221, and it is cer- 
tainly legislation on an appropriation 
bill. Therefore, the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I appeal 
the ruling of the Chair and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient: 
second. The yeas and nays ure ordered. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Comen), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Hetnz), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. HUMPHREY), and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, JR.), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 283 Leg.] 


Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Pressier 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Weicker 


Hayakawa 
Helms 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
La~ait 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Moynihan 
NAYS—32 
Evon 
Ford 
Hawkins 
Hefiin 
Bumpers Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston Sarbanes 
Cannon Sasser 
Chiles Stennis 
Denton Williams 
Dodd Zorinsky 


DeConcini 
Dixon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 


Garn 
Goldwater 


Mitchell 
Nunn 
Prormire 
Pryor 


Baucus 


Metzenbaum 


NOT VOTING—8 
Glenn Matsunaga 
Harry F., Jr. Heinz Riegle 
Cohen Humphrey Warner 
So, the ruling of the Chair was sus- 
tained as the judgment of the Senate. 


Eagleton 


Byrd, 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 426 
(Purpose: To provide such amounts as may 
be authorized and requested for EPA 
Wastewater Construction Grants not ex- 
ceeding $2,400,000,000 for fiscal year 1982) 
Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I have an 
unprinted amendment at the desk, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
426. 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place add a new section 
as follows: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this joint resolution, $2,400,000,000 
shall be provided for necessary expenses to 
carry out Title II of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, as amended: Provided, 
That the budget authority shall not be con- 
sidered to be appropriated nor may funds be 
expended, until the authorizing legislation, 
including necessary reforms in the program 
as requested by the President are enacted, 
and a fiscal year 1982 budget request is re- 
ceived: Provided further, That the amount 
obligated under this section shall not exceed 
the amount contained in a fiscal year 1982 
budget request. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). The Senate w'll be in order. Sena- 
tors will please clear the well. 


Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I have sent 
an amendment to the desk that addresses 
a time critical issue affecting all of the 
States. As my colleagues are well aware, 
the President has indicated the intent to 
forward $2,400,000,000 for EPA wastewa- 
ter construction grants program during 
fiscal year 1982. At this time, there is a 
total unobligated balance of $2,300,000,- 
000 nationwide for this program. Al- 
though this may seem a substantial sum 
of money, I call my colleagues attention 
to the fact that over 20 States are pro- 
jected to have used over 90 percent of 
the available funds allocated to them by 
September 30 and, in fact, 4 States will 
be completely out of funds by the end 
of this month (Florida, Tennessee, South 
Dakota. and Utah. 


The administration is awaiting the en- 
actment of reforms before submitting 
their request for funding. I recognize the 
need to continue to press for meaningful 
programmatic reform, and I certainly do 
not intend to propose anything here to- 
day that would undercut that effort. In 
particular, I would like to lend my strong 
support to the work being done by the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee under the able leadership of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE) in implementing 
some of these reforms. I am concerned, 
however, that we assure project continu- 
ity by providing a funding vehicle at this 
time rather than waiting for the comvle- 
tion of the authorizing process and the 
submission of a request. 
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I have included in the amendment a 
reference to both the enactment of au- 
thorizing legislation and the submission 
of a request as a precondition for fund- 
ing. Thus I am merely attempting to set 
in place a mechanism to assure that there 
will be no unnecessary hiatus in the con- 
struction grants program due to our in- 
ability to expeditiously provide the re- 
quired funding. 

I would remind the Members of this 
Chamber that we are not talking about 
just one or two isolated instances but 
literally 11,400 wastewater construction 
programs in some stage of funding. The 
cost of stopping these projects dead in 
their tracks and then restarting them at 
a later time is incalculable (conserva- 
tively estimated at $25,000,000 a month). 

Currently, there are 21 localities under 
Federal court order to implement waste- 
water treatment improvements in order 
to conform to Federal standards. In addi- 
tion, there are approximately 59 to 70 
other communities under State court 
order. All of these communities will be 
seriously impacted by any delay in the 
wastewater construction grants program. 

This amendment has three qualifica- 
tions in it. The first one is that these 
funds could not be expended until an 
authorization bill was passed. 

Second, that the President has sent up 
a budget request for these funds. And 
third, the reforms he asked for in the 
construction grants program have been 
approved. 

This amendment is necessary so that 
States, more than 20 of them, are not cut 
off from receiving funds after Septem- 
ber 30. However, I assure my colleagues 
that the funds will not be expended un- 
til all the conditions I cited above take 
place. 

It is my understanding that the 
amendment has been agreed to by both 
the minority and the majority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE) be added as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my colleague Mr. 
Garn in proposing this amendment. As 
the Senator has stated, the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Environment Pollution 
has been working diligently to be respon- 
sive to the President’s charge to reform 
the construction grants program to re- 
duce the future Federal exposure. 

Earlier this year during the reconcilia- 
tion process, the authorization for 1982 
was zeroed out. Subsequent to that, the 
President sent to Congress a package of 
reforms which he asked to be considered 
before he would request funding in 1982. 
I am pleased to say that under the able 
leadership of Senator STAFFORD, yester- 
day, the Environment and Public Works 
Committee reported out legislation that 
Satisfies the President’s request. 


It is not the intention of our subcom- 
mittee to stop projects or to delay com- 
pletion of needed facilities. On the con- 
trary, we want this program to move 
forward smoothly and to function prop- 
erly. This amendment will help us 
achieve that goal. Once a bill is passed 
by the Congress and sent to the Presi- 
dent, necessary funding will come forth. 
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I want to make it clear to everyone 
that this amendment will not diminish 
our reform efforts. Very clearly the 
amendment protects the right of Con- 
gress to continue working expeditiously 
on those reforms. If nothing else, this 
amendment will keep the pressure on 
the Congress to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s mandate. 

I also assure my colleagues that the 
amendment will not be operable until 
the President actually puts his signature 
on reforms. Until that time, the cost of 
this amendment is zero. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment just as in a few weeks I will 
be urging them to support reforms. This 
amendment is necessary to insure that 
upon enactment of those reforms, funds 
will be made available to keep our efforts 
to clean up the Nation’s waters moving 
forward. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I point 
out that, like so many things we do on 
a continuing resolution. we are pressed 
up against a time factor that always 
creates a lot of bad procedure. 

I point out that this is one of those 
situations that may be very necessary, 
and I am willing to accept the amend- 
ment. However, I am constrained again 
to make a record here that this action 
is contingent action—appropriating 
without a budget request and without 
authorization. 

Both of those will be prospective 
actions before this amendment will take 
effect. Thereby. we do have that protec- 
tion, but I do feel that it is unfortunate 
we find ourselves in that circumstance 
because I do not think it is really the 
best way to legislate or to appropriate 
either. 

But having made that observation, I 
am willing to accept and ready to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
minority party has been consulted on 
this and has agreed to accent it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment (UP No. 426) 
agreed to. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 427 
(Purpose: to achieve budget savings by 
eliminating unnecessary executive travel) 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER), 
for himself, Mr. DeConcrnt. and Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 427. 


was 
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Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add 
the following section: “Notwithstanding any 
provision of this joint resolution, for the 
purposes of Section 101(a)(1) any amounts 
made available for travel, except by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Secret 
Service, the Customs Service, the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service shall not, 
in the aggregate, exceed ninety-five percent 
of the fiscal year 1981 rate.” 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to reduce the 
travel budgets of nondefense agencies by 
5 percent. 

I emphasize that this reduction does 
not affect the travel budgets of the vari- 
ous defense agencies. This amendment 
will have the effect of cutting Federal 
spending by $79 million on an annual 
basis. 

Frankly, travel in the executive branch 
has risen astronomically despite the ef- 
forts of this Congress and preceding 
Congresses to reduce excessive travel as 
part of the Government agencies. 

The travel of all nondefense agencies 
have increased more than $400 million in 
the last 2 years alone. 

Today the total travel budgets of ex- 
ecutive agencies, not counting the De- 
partment of Defense, is $1.5 billion. 
Travel costs are increasing at a rate 33 
percent faster than the Federal budget 
as a whole. 

I point out that this amendment pro- 
posed on behalf of myself and Senator 
DeConcinr excepts defense travel and 
also excepts travel by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Secret Service, the 
Customs Service, the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

We propose to leave their travel un- 
touched because we wish to make sure 
that there are adequate funds for proper 
law enforcement to be prosecuted. 


Mr. President, we are committed to re- 
ducing wasteful Federal spending, and 
this amendment reduces spending in an 
area where there has been waste and 
there has been abuse. 


We have heard a lot said in the Cham- 
ber today and on previous days about 
sending the right signal to the American 
people. We must send the right signal to 
the American people that we are serious 
about getting the house of the Federal 
Government in order with regard to non- 
essential and nonproductive and in many 
cases frivolous travel, that we are serious 
about cutting out waste in Federal 
spending, and, frankly, I know of no bet- 
ter way to send the right signal that we 
want to cut out waste in the Federal Gov- 
vernment than by cutting out unneces- 
sary Government travel. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 428 
(Purpose: To continue the minimum social 
security benefit for current recipients) 

Mr. CHILES, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), for 
himself, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. Exon, Mr. Burptck, and Mr. 
HEFLIN, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 428, 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
MINIMUM SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT 
SEC. . (a) Section 2201(h)(1) of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
is amended by striking out “with respect to” 
and all that follows, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “only with respect to 
benefits payable for months after October 
1981, and only in the case of individuals who 
initially become eligible for benefits under 
title II of the Social Security Act after Oc- 

tober 1981.”. 

(b) Section 1622 of the Social Security 

Act ts repealed. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, this 
amendment will restore the social secu- 
rity minimum benefit for all current 
beneficiaries. 

I think that it will return peace of 
mind to 3 million social security benefi- 
ciaries, most of them very old—most are 
over age 70, and 25 percent are over age 
80, and most of them women (75 percent 
are women)—who have been worried 
about what was going to happen to them 
ever since this Congress repealed the 
minimum benefit just a short time ago. 

My position has always been that the 
minimum benefit can and should be 
phased out, and that we can safely elim- 
inate it for all future beneficiaries. But I 
have argued many times before, and I 
will again, that: it is not fair to elimi- 
nate a social security benefit for any cur- 
rent recipient in such a drastic way; and 
it is cruel to eliminate the benefit for the 
1 million or more of these beneficiaries 
who have very little or no income other 
than the minimum benefit. 

There are at least that many now re- 
ceiving the minimum benefit who are at 
or below the poverty line. This is the 
group I am most concerned about. We 
cannot even identify fully who these peo- 
ple are, but we know they are very old, 
most are women, and they are living in 
poverty. 

The Congressional Budget Office re- 
cently estimated that 1.3 million current 
recipients of the minimum benefit will 
suffer a loss of income because of the re- 
peal we recently enacted into law. 

Some, apparently, have incomes from 
other sources, such as annuities or pri- 
vate pensions. The CBO estimates that 
about 360 thousand of the 1.3 million are 
in this category. 

But we do not know how large these 
other sources of income are. Most of 
them may be very small amounts. As a 
matter of fact, as the CBO Director 
pointed out in recent testimony to the 
Ways and Means Committee: “Since 
most State and local government pen- 
tions are not indexed to keep pace with 
inflation, older retirees are more likely 
to have small annuities.” 
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So here we have many of the so-called 
windfallers—the double dippers—who 
are now receiving the minimum benefit. 
They are also very old, mostly women, 
and probably have very small annuities. 

Another one-half million people who 
will suffer a loss of income, according 
to the Congressional Budget Office, al- 
ready have incomes low enouzh to qual- 
ify for SSI; but, for whatever reason, 
they do not now participate in the SSI 
program. 

The argument for repealing the mini- 
mum benefit for these people was that 
the loss of income would make no differ- 
ence to them, because the difference 
would be made up through the SSI pro- 
gram. But how can we assume this to 
be the case, if they could be receiving 
SSI benefits now and have chosen not 
to? We will never be assured that these 
people—however many there are—will 
be taken care of. They would not go on 
“welfare” before. Now we are telling 
them they have to in order to survive. 

And we really do not know what the 
income situation is for the other 500,000 
minimum benefit recipients who may 
have some other source of income just 
high enough to disqualify them for SSI. 
How many of these people also have in- 
comes very close to the poverty level? 
How many have virtually no other in- 
come at all, but have some possessions 
which would disqualify them? 

I will ask the question again. 

Do we really want to eliminate a very 
minimal social security benefit for 3 mil- 
lion people—when we do not even know 
for sure what the effect will be? 

There have been other approaches to 
this problem proposed. Some would argue 
that the minimum benefit should be re- 
stored just for those who are at the 
poverty level. 

That sounds fair—and if we could 
know for sure just who those people 
are—if we could accurately identify 
them—I might agree that this is what we 
should do. 

But we cannot do that. We do not 
know. 

Any half-way measure to restore the 
minimum benefit for just a single sub- 
group of current recipients would also 
be an administrative nightmare. 

The administration has already told 
us that. During Committee on Aging 
hearings earlier this year, the Under- 
secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services testified that it 
would take “upwards of 9,009 manyears” 
to just identify the so-called “wind- 
fallers” who were receiving the minimum 
benefit. This argument was used to 
justify the administration’s proposal to 
eliminate the minimum benefit alto- 
gether—for all current as well as future 
recipients. 

To separate them out, according to the 
Undersecretary, would be “much more 
administratively complex” than just 
eliminating the benefit for everyone— 
and “would take upwards of 9,000 man- 
years to accomplish.” 

The Finance Committee agreed today 
that some restoration was necessary. Ev- 
eryone now agrees that what the Con- 
gress did before was a mistake. 

The only argument left for doing it 
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any other way than what this amend- 
ment calls for is to say “We can’t afford 
to restore the benefit for all current 
recipients because we can’t afford the 
cost.” 

But if you accept the administration’s 
own estimate of the administrative com- 
plexity involved in a half-way restora- 
tion measure—it would cost more to re- 
store it for some recipients than to re- 
store it for all current recipients. 

Even if we leave the repeal the way 
it is in current law—eliminating the 
benefit for all current and future bene- 
ficiaries—it is not going to save much 
money. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mated less than $1 billion would be 
saved by the current law in fiscal year 
1983. That is because there would be ad- 
ditional Federal SSI and medicaid costs 
of anywhere between $400 million and 
$750 million. These “offsetting” costs 
do not even include increased State SSI 
and Medicaid payments which would 
have to be paid because of the loss of 
the minimum benefit. Nor does this esti- 
mate include the increased administra- 
tive costs just to implement the new law. 
We could actually find ourselves with 
no difference at all. 

As a matter of fact, the House Com- 
mittee on Aging recently estimated that, 
over the 5-year period 1982 to 1986, the 
Federal “offsetting” costs for adminis- 
trative expenses and increased Federal 
expenses for medicaid and SSI would ac- 
tually exceed the savings to the social 
security fund by about $2 million. That 
would be the case if the current law 
worked the way its proponents say it 
will—if everyone who would be eligible 
for SSI—and therefore for medicaid—as 
a result of elimination of the minimum 
benefit actually applied for the SSI pro- 
gram. And again, even these figures do 
not take into account increased State 
costs for SSI State supplements and for 
the State share of medicaid. 

No matter how you look at it—it just 
does not make any sense to approach this 
problem in any way other than what 
we are proposing in this amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CHILES. I have not yielded the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator had not vielded the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I do not want to 
intrude. 

Mr. CHILES. I now yield the floor. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 427 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President. I want 
to comment, first of all. on the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser). Mr. 
Sasser is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and has been giving 
very diligent leadership to the proposi- 
tion which has been incorporated in this 
amendment, namely, of setting a general 
reduction and tightening up the travel 
allowances being administered by the 
various and sundry agencies. I think this 
is, of course, in line with his traditional 
view and his traditional efforts on this 
committee. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that administratively the travel al- 
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lowances have been reviewed, and there 
has been a general trend downward. The 
Appropriations Committee itself has 
been in a context where we can more 
effectively deal with these travel prob- 
lems agency by agency rather than this 
kind of an across-the-board proposal 
that is contained in this amendment. I 
think that procedure really bears more 
results and is a more responsible way to 
attack this problem than to take this 
approach at this time. 

I have encouraged Senator SASSER as 
chairman of the committee, and I con- 
tinue to encourage his leadership along 
this line. But I do feel it would be much 
more appropriate to handle this through 
the process that has brought about this 
reduction trend and will certainly con- 
tinue to support Senator Sasser’s effort 
within the context of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in that regard? 


Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SCHMITT. First of all, I would 
like to support the distinguished chair- 
man’s statement about the specific 
travel expenses stimulated not in small 
part by the Senator from Tennessee. 
Certainly in the Labor, Health and Hu- 
man Services appropriation bill, and in 
all the subcommittees I sit on, there has 
been a very fine surgical effort to cut 
travel in the specific accounts where it 
is clear that such cuts are appropriate. 


In the case of the Labor, Health, Hu- 
man Services, and Education bill the 
recommendation the subcommittee has 
made to the full committee does cut 
travel in all the departmental manage- 
ment accounts covered by the bill, and 
also specifically cuts travel in Labor- 
Management Services Administration, 
Employment Standards, in OSHA and 
MESA, so I think we are doing that, and 
I again commend the Senator for his 
efforts to make sure that we do it. 


But the across-the-board cut does 
make it very difficult to handle, and the 
process can, I think, be more appropri- 
ately done and more extensively done 
within the budgets themselves. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 428 


With respect to the question of the 
minimum benefit, in preparation for the 
subcommittee markup of the Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation bill it became obvious that we 
need to try, we are going to have to try, 
to figure out, if at all possible, what the 
future costs to the SSI would be with the 
repeal of the minimum benefit. 

We spent a number of hours and there 
was a lot of discussion with the Health 
and Human Services Agency, the Social 
Security Administration, and the Fi- 
nance Committee and others trying to 
figure out just what that cost will be 
and, frankly, Mr. President, we could 
not figure that out. So it was decided to 
recommend to the subcommittee and, in 
turn the subcommittee agreed to recom- 
mend to the full committee, that we 
establish a moratorium on the imple- 
mentation of the minimum benefit until 
the Finance Committee and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
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could come to a conclusion, a final con- 
clusion, on the best way to handle this 
issue of the minimum benefit. 

I would strongly recommend to my 
colleagues that we proceed in that vein, 
at least to the markup at full committee 
level so that we can deal with this issue 
in a context, deliberative context, out- 
side the situation we are faced with here 
today. 

I think it is clear that the issue is far 
broader than has been presented and as 
is presented by this amendment. I know 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and his committee are looking very care- 
fully at this issue and will have recom- 
mendations to the Senate and, in fact, it 
may not be necessary even to follow 
through on the moratorium suggested by 
our subcommittee to the full committee. 

But I think the appropriate way to do 
it is within the committee’s discussion in 
cooperation with the Finance Committee, 
and to decide just what is the best way 
to handle this and not do it on the floor 
at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for his clarification and for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am happy 
to report to everyone here that we just 
acted on the m'nimum benefit in com- 
mittee. By unanimous vote of 19 to 0 we 
have restored about 85 or more percent 
of the minimum benefit. It now will affect 
only a very small number of people, 
those with pensions in excess of $300. 
Everybody else will receive their mini- 
mum benefit, and even those there will 
be a dollar-for-dollar offset. That has 
just happened within the last 5 minutes. 

We have just walked out of room S- 
224. Senator Lonc was there. We had a 
nearly full attendance, as I have indi- 
cated. In addition to that we adopted a 
provision for interfund borrowing and 
reallocation of taxes, and we also 
adopted two provisions to pay for the 
restoration of the minimum benefit. 

We are prepared at the earliest oppor- 
tunity—and I assume that will come 
very soon, knowing that that feeling is 
about to expire—to offer this as a com- 
mittee amendment, and we believe it 
will redress the concerns of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

I know of his concern in this area, 
and I appreciate his concern. But we be- 
lieve we have just resolved it in the full 
Finance Committee less than 5 minutes 
ago. 

I hope, therefore, we will not now 
cloud the action taken. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying it was unanimous, is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the proposal for Finance Committee 
consideration relating to social security 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSAL FOR FINANCE COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION RELATING TO SOCIAL SECURITY! 


Reallocation and interfund borrowing authority. 


[in billions of dollars} 


Restoration of minimum benefit to present beneficiaries, with certain limitations. 
Extend payroll tax to first 6 months of sick pay (increased receipts) 
Extend disability maximum family benefit to retirement and survivor cases 


Net cost (+) or savings (—) in trust funds 


1 Prepared by the staff of the Committee on Finance, 


PROPOSAL AS TO REALLOCATION OF SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY Tax RATES AND INTERFUND Borrow- 
ING 
(1) The combined tax rates for OASDI and 

HI would be left the same as present law 

in all future years. 

(2) The tax rate allocated to OASI would 
be increased for 1982 and after (see attached 
table). 

(3) The tax rate allocated to DI would be 
reduced for 1982 and after (see attached 
table). 

(4) The tax rate for HI would be reduced 
for 1982-85, would remain the same for 
1986-89, and would be increased for 1990 
and after (see attached table). 

(5) Interfund borrowing would be allowed 
as between the OASI and DI Trust Funds, in 
amounts and times at the discretion of the 
Managing Trustee (the Secretary of the 
Treasury). The loans would be repayable 
with appropriate interest. 


Present law.—Under present law, the larg- 
est of the three trust funds supported by the 
social security payroll tax is the Old-age 


and Survivors Insurance-(OASI) fund. This 
fund is responsible for the basic retirement 
and survivors benefits program. The assets 
of this fund are now quite low in relation 
to its annual benefit obligations and action 
is required to assure that payments can con- 
tinue through 1982. By contrast, both the 
Disability Insurance and Hospital Insurance 
funds have assets which should be adequate 
for a somewhat longer period. Under present 
law, however, the funds cannot be inter- 
changed in such a way that a deficit in one 
fund could be met by a transfer from the 
other funds. 

Proposal.—To lengthen the period over 
which benefits obligations of the OASI fund 
can be met, the allocation of the social 
security tax collection among the three trust 
funds could be changed in such a way as 
to place a much greater proportion of the 
overall tax in the OASI fund and a lesser 
portion in the HI and DI funds. Tn effect, 
tris would result in a drawing down of the 
this would result in a drawing down of the HI 
and D? fund balances in order to strengthen 
the OASI fund over the next ten years. The 


Cost or savings in calendar year— 


proposal includes a further change in alloca- 
tions to take effect in 1990 when the situa- 
tion in the cash benefits funds becomes more 
favorable so as to return to the HI fund much 
of the amounts which are now being diverted 
to the OASI fund. These changes would be 
accomplished by a statutory change in the 
tax rates and allocations applicable to these 
funds but would involve no change in the 
overall social security tax rate. 


In order to provide additional flexibility 
in meeting benefit obligations over the next 
ten years, the proposal would also give the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services au- 
thority to further modify the allocation of 
taxes as between the OAS” and DI funds so 
as to enable these two funds, in effect, to 
borrow from each cther. Such action would 
be necessary only if the present projections 
as to the relative demands on those two 
funds prove incorrect. This interfund bor- 
rowing authority would expire at the end 
of 1990 and it would involve only the two 
cash benefits funds. 

The following table shows the proposed 
statutory reallocation among the funds. 


POSSIBLE REALLOCATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY TAX RATES FOR EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, EACH 


Calendar year 


1982-84. 
1985 


1986-89. 
1990 and later. . 


{In percent] 


5. 100 
5. 150 


Note: The above allocations are based on preliminary actuarial calculations and are intended to show the general nature of the tax rates under the proposal. However, it is believed that the 


results from the final calculations will differ only slightly. 


PARTIAL RESTORATION OF THE 
MINIMUM BENEFIT 


Present law—The minimum benefit will be 
eliminated for all people who become eligible 
for benefits for the month of November 1981 
and later. The minimum benefit will be 
eliminated for all other beneficiaries begin- 
ning with benefits for March 1982. 


Proposal.—Restore the minimum benefit 
for all people who are eligible for benefits 
before November 1981 and who are residents 
of the United States Minimum beneficiaries 
with governmental pensions wold have their 
minimum benefit reduced dollar-for-dollar 
for the portion of their governmental pension 
above $300, but not below the amount of the 
benefit based on their actual earnings. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1976, the Social Security Admin- 
istration would have the authority to vse the 
revorts of pension income transmitted to the 
IRS by pension plans. 


Members of religious orders would continue 
to receive the minimum benefit for 10 years 
under certain circumstances. 


The pension offset provision is effective 
June 1, 1982. 


Residents of the 50 States, District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa. 


COSTS 
[In billions of dollars} 
Calendar year— 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Short range. ........-_..._. 
Long range (percent of tax- 
able payroll). 


05 08 08 08 


EXTEND SOCIAL SECURITY PAYROLL TAX TO FIRST 
6 MONTHS OF SICK PAY 


Present law.—Sick pay is subject to social 
security taxes and is treated as covered 
earnings unless it is either: (1) paid under 
& qualified plan or system or (2) pald more 
than 6 months after the last month the 
employee worked. A plan or system is “qual- 
ified" if it applies to the employees of a 
firm generally (or to classes of employees) 
and has definite standards both for eligi- 
bility, and for duration and amount of 
benefits. If the employer's plan or system 
is qualified, the payments are excluded re- 
gardless of whether they are made from the 
employer's regular wage or salary account or 
from a separate fund or insurance. 

Proposal.—Remove exclusion of sick pay 
under a plan or system during the first 6 
months the employee is off work if the pay- 
ments are made from the employer’s regular 


wage or salary account. This provision would 
be effective for sick pay paid in January 
1982 and thereafter. 


ADDITIONAL INCOME 
{In billions of dollars] 


Calendar year— 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Short range. n... 05 06 0.6 
Long range (percent of tax- 


able payroll) 


0.4 


Note: The cost effects ove” the long ran-e represent an excess 
of increased OASIHI revenue over benefit outeo. In the: short 
range the primacy effect would be increased OASDHI revenues. 
EXTEND DISABILITY MAXIMUM FAMILY BENEFIT 

TO RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR CASES 


Present Law.—There is a limit on the 
amount of monthly benefits that can be 
paid on the earnings record of one worker. 
This limit is known as the maximum family 
benefit (MFB). In retirement and survivor 
cases, the MFB ranges from 150 percent to 
188 percent of the PIA (primary insurance 
amount). In disability cases, the MFB can 
be no more than 85 percent of the worker's 
average indexed monthly earnings (AME) 
or 150 percent of the P”A, but, in any case, 
no less than 100 percent of the PIA. 

Proposal.—The present law disability max- 
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imum family benefit formula would be ex- 

tended to retirement and survivor cases, for 

workers reaching age 62 or dying after 1981. 
SAVINGS 


[In billions of dollars} 


———— 


Calendar year— 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Short range. ._.-.......---- 01 05 06 0.8 


gi 
Long range (percent of tax- 
able payroll). 


MOTION TO TABLE UP AMENDMENT NO. 427 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, at this 
time I move to table the Sasser amend- 
ment and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Sasser). The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Conen), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Hernz), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr, HumpHREY), and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) , the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE), and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Roll Vote No. 284 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
He ms 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 


Packwood 
Perc: 


y 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 


Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 


Durenberger 
East 


Garn 


Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren Pell 
Bradley Pressler 
Bumpers Pryor 
Burdick Huddleston Randolph 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Cannon 
Chiles 


Cranston 
DeConcint 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Eagleton 


Mitchell 
Moynthan 
Nunn 


Sarbanes 
Jackson Sasser 
Johnston Specter 
Kenmedy Tsongas 
Leahy We'crer 
Levin Williams 
Melcher Zorinsky 
Metzenbaum 
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NOT VOTING—10 
yrd, Goldwater Riegle 

Harry F., Jr. Heing Stennis 
Cohen Humphrey Warner 
Glenn Matsunaga 

So the motion to lay on the table UP 
amendment No. 427 was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The tabling of the first-degree amend- 
ment carries the second-degree amend- 
ment with it. Therefore, the joint 
resolution, is, once again, open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
attempting to locate the majority leader. 
I yield momentarily to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I think the 
Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Vermont, and I would like to make a 
comment for the Recorp with respect to 
the Office of Special Counsel in the De- 
partment of Energy. We have had private 
discussions throughout the day with re- 
spect to the personnel staffing of that 
office and I have solicited from the 
Secretary of Energy and received from 
him a letter addressed to me today, in 
which he outlines the number of per- 
sonne]—— 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
may the Senator from Idaho have order 
so he may be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is correct. The Senate 
will be in order so the Senator from 
Idaho may be heard. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has, today, signed off on an additional 
250 positions to be made available to the 
Department. The Secretary, in a letter, 
describes the manner in which those 
positions will be used, together with the 
assurance that the activities within the 
Office of Special Counsel will be main- 
tained. I think with that assurance from 
the Secretary, the continuing resolution 
funding would be adequate, together with 
this guarantee that an appropriate level 
of activity during the period of the con- 
tinuing resolution is in effect. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this issue revolves around the matter of 
the Office of Special Counsel in the De- 
partment of Energy, which shares the re- 
sponsibility of recovering billions of dol- 
lars of excess charges made by the oil 
companies. As the Senate will recollect, 
the President made—— 

Mr. FORD. May we have order, please, 
Mr. President, so the Senator may be 
heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky makes a valid point. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this has to do with the fact that the 
President indicated at an early point 
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that that office would be cut down to a 
budget of $11 million. The issue then 
became one in which the House had set 
a figure of. I believe it was, $47 million 
or $44 million and the Senate bill has 
a figure of something around 11. 

Mr. McCLURE. May I indicate to the 
Senator that the budget request for this 
Office was $6 million. The amount has 
been increased to 11.1 in the Senate. The 
House figure is, I believe, $28 million, 
with the Office of Special Counsel. So 
the matter will be in conference. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. But the matter 
still has to come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I know the Senator from Vermont 
and I expect to question the exact 
amount that is included in the bill, but 
because the way this was drafted, the 
figure would be set at the level already 
set in the bill as it came out of commit- 
tee. Because we had reservations about 
that, this letter serves, I believe, to re- 
solve the matter to indicate that Mr. 
Edwards is committed to have no further 
reduction in force until such time as the 
committees have had an opportunity to 
deal with the matter, with a firm com- 
mitment that, for a period of 6 months 
in fiscal year 1982, there would be no 
reductions and that, in all probability, 
there would be none for the second half 
of the fiscal year 1982, although that is 
not as firm a commitment. 

I believe the letter gives us an ade- 
quate opportunity to resolve this issue 
when the matter comes to the floor ap- 
propriately. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
Senator from Idaho. I believe that in our 
joint actions, it will assure that the De- 
partment of Energy Office of Special 
Counsel, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of recovering the billions of 
dollars of oil company overcharges, will 
not be cut back until the Senate has an 
opportunity to deal with it in a proper 
manner. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter ad- 
dressed to me, dated September 24, 1981, 
signed by Secretary James B. Edwards, 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon, James A. MCCLURE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MCCLURE: I understand con- 
cerns have been expressed concerning the 
Administration's policies regarding execu- 
tion of the Department of Energy’s Compli- 
ance Program. 


Let me assure you of my strong commit- 
ment to aggressively pursuing this program 
to an orderly completion in a manner which 
will assure no general amnesty for violators 
of regulations under the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act. To this end the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget re- 
cently provided 250 additional positions to 
the Department, and we have determined 
to allocate these positions to enhance the 
Compliance Program. This addition would 
bring the budgeted manpower level for the 
compliance activity to a total of 479 for 
FY 1982. Tn addition, I am committed to 
allocate additional resources as may be nec- 
essary from within the Department to meet 
our program objectives. 


September 24, 1981 


As a result of the actions described above, 
I do not anticipate the need for a general 
reduction in force in the Compliance Pro- 
gram within the next six months and pos- 
sibly at any time during FY 1982 due to 
resource constraints. Of course, some local- 
ized reductions could be necessitated by or- 
ganizational or workload adjustments. 

I intend to closely monitor developments 
in this program during the coming months 
to assure that it is adequately staffed to 
meet these commitments. 


Sincerely, 
James B. EDWARDS. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. McCLURE. I yield. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I also ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Idaho in helping us work out this 
stopgap measure. It will be far more ap- 
propriate to have this matter taken up 
when the bill itself is before us and not 
now. 

Mr. President, the continuing resolu- 
tion before us today funds the Office of 
Special Counsel at the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee approved level of $11.1 
million. While I do not today intend to 
offer my amendment to alter this level, 
I want to make it clear in the strongest 
terms that this is not the last word the 
Senate will speak on this matter. 

I fully expect that the Senate will de- 
bate the Interior and related agencies’ 
appropriations bill (H.R. 4035) in the 
near future and at that time, I fully in- 
tend to offer an amendment to raise the 
level of funding for this Office. 

The Office of Special Counsel audits, 
investigates, and prosecutes the 35 larg- 
est domestic oil refiners for alleged pric- 
ing violations that may have occurred 
during the period petroleum product 
price controls were in effect. In fiscal 
year 1981, this Office settled more than $2 
billion in overcharge cases resulting in a 
direct rebate of more than $200 million 
to taxpayers. The fiscal year 1981 budget 
for this office was $37 million. I do not 
intend to let the Office of Special Counsel 
continue at a level of $11.1 million. 

This Office is a necessary program of 
the Federal Government. There have 
been violations of the law. These out- 
standing cases can and must be resolved. 
We would otherwise achieve false econ- 
omy at the expense of the American con- 
sumer and small businessmen, and to the 
advantage of the 35 largest oil refiners in 
this country. 

The continuing resolution is a tempo- 
rary, short-term measure and should not 
be interpreted by DOE as the final word 
of the Senate on this matter. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank both Senators 
who participated in this colloquy for 
their assistance in this matter and for 
handling it in this manner on this con- 
tinuing resolution. 

SCHEDULE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I take the floor at this time, with 
my apologies to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, to inauire of the 
maiority leader what the plans are for 
the remainder of today and tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senate to continue with the considera- 
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tion of the continuing resolution, not- 
withstanding the briefing going on now. 
A number of Senators, I believe, have 
felt it necessary to attend that briefing. 
Notwithstanding, I believe that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the ranking minor- 
ity member will continue with the de- 
liberations on this measure. I wonder 
whether the Senate would be agreeable 
to stacking any votes that are ordered 
from now until 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I have to object 
to that. 

Mr. BAKER. I had understood that we 
might. I will not, therefore, make the 
request. But I suggest that the managers 
of the bill go ahead and take up those 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I am aware of two 
amendments on which I believe time 
agreements have been arrived at. I 
should like to put this request now. We 
will see how it works out. 

I understand that there is a Senate 
staffing amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
committee. Would the Senator from 
Wisconsin be agreeable to accepting a 
short-time limitation—say, 10 minutes 
equally divided? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will be happy to 
accept 5 minutes on a side. It is quite 
simple. It is a limitation on Senate staff- 
ing and a limitation on new Senate office 
buildings—in one package. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation on the Senate staffing amend- 
ment, to be offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, of 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to obiect-—— 

Mr. BAKER. If there is any question 
about it, I am not trying to impose a 
time on anybody. I withdraw the request 
for the time being. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is an objection on our side 
now. I withdraw the request. 

I understand that there is another 
amendment, dealing with honoraria lim- 
itations, also to be offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I will not now ask for 
a time limitation on that. I think we are 
sort of caught betwixt and between here. 

I suggest, if I may, that Senators con- 
tinue with the debate on these two 
amendments, and we will see what can 
be done after that. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. First, let me answer the 
question of the minority leader. 

I hope we can finish this bill tonight. 
That may not be possible. But these are 
the only two amendments of which I am 
aware. Other statements are to be made, 
including one, I believe. by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee (Mr. DOMENICI). 

I believe it is entirely possible that 
we could complete this bill at a reason- 
able time and decent hour—say, 8 or 8:30 
in the evening. I yield to the judgment 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the manager of the bill, and 
the ranking minority member as to 
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whether they wish to do that. If they 
do, it will be my intention tomorrow to 
ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the debt limit. If we do not 
finish the bill tonight, we will be on this 
bill until we do. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the ma- 
jority leader say how long he plans to 
be in tomorrow? 

Mr. BAKER, I would not expect to- 
morrow to be a late day. I hope we can 
get in a good day’s work tomorrow. The 
leadership on this side has no intention 
of asking the Senate to stay in late. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader if he will explore the 
possibility that we might have the debate 
on the first Proxmire amendment and 
then set it aside and have the debate 
on the second Proxmire amendment; 
then go back to the vote on the first one, 
rather than to stack votes? That way, 
we will save time. I do not believe we 
are going to get the unanimous-consent 
agreement to stack votes, but I believe 
we could dispose of the debate within 
this period of time and have the votes 
occur in that fashion and actually save 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Alaska 
makes a good point. ? 

Let me put the request in a different 
way. Let me include both amendments 
and then a time certain to vote on those 
amendments or any other votes ordered. 

I ask unanimous consent that on an 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin on staff- 
ing, there be a time limitation of 10 min- 
utes, equally divided; that on an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin on honoraria, there be a time 
limitation of 20 minutes, to be equally 
divided. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
on both those amendments, any second- 
degree amendment be limited to 5 min- 
utes, equally divided; that any motion 
or appeal, if the same is submitted, be 
limited to 5 minutes, eoually divided. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would the 
amendments in the second degree be re- 
quired to be germane to the amendments 
in the first degree? 

Mr. BAKER. I include that in my re- 
quest. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. I also ask unanimous 
consent that no vote occur on either of 
those amendments and that after debate 
is concluded on them, they be set aside 
in sequence until 7:30 p.m., at which 
time the votes will occur back to back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I advise the 
majority leader that I would have no ob- 
jection, provided that we in the Senate 
were accorded what I believe to be ap- 
propriate consideration. 

As I see it, we are sitting around here 
now waiting while a number of Members 
saw fit to go downtown to the White 
House, for reasons best known to them. 
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If the majority leader can secure the 
agreement of the Members of the Senate 
to handle the Proxmire amendments 
and such other amendments as are avail- 
able and bring them to a vote certain by 
7 o’clock, and agree to have a final vote 
with respect to this measure by 7:30, 
then I would have no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS. I say to the Senator 
that it is going to take more time than 
that, in terms of the amendments we 
know are coming. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. We thought there 
were only two amendments. 

Mr. STEVENS. We have not foreclosed 
other amendments. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Are there other 
amendments? 

Mr. STEVENS. There have been some 
discussed. 

Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator from Col- 
orado seeks recognition. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
request pending. Then I am willing to 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, now I 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I rise only 
to inform the majority leader that I may 
offer an amendment. I would not con- 
sider debating it at length. I do wish to 
reserve the possibility of offering that 
after the two he is discussing. I wish to 
put him and other Senators on notice of 
that possibility. I will let the majority 
leader know it. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado, and, of course, either request I 
put will include other amendments. I am 
grateful to the Senator giving me that 
advance notice. 

Mr. President, I guess there is no like- 
lihood that we can get an agreement for 
the time being. 

With the hope that the managers will 
proceed as best they can, I yield the 
floor. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to Public Law 79-565, appoints 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORIN- 
sky) to the U.S. National Commission 
for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I renew 
the request I previously made in respect 
to a time limitation on two amendments 
to be offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin and renew the request that the 
votes thereon be stacked and occur be- 
ginning at 7:30 p.m. back to back. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. reserv- 
ing the right to obiect, and I shall not 
object. it is my understanding that time 
on either Proxmire amendment could be 
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used in that period of time that would 
expire no later than 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. BAKER. Let me amend it in that 
way. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time between now and 7:30 
p.m. be equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Oregon and devoted to debate on 
the two amendments to be offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin under the same 
terms and conditions in respect to con- 
trol, the second-degree amendment and 
germaneness, and the like previously 
scheduled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on his 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) may have an amendment and 
Senator Hart has indicated that he may 
have an amendment, and I would not 
want to agree to a limitation that would 
prevent them from having time to de- 
bate their amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct. I believe there may be 
one or two, perhaps even three other 
amendments, and I have not included in 
this request any limitation on the right 
of any Senator to offer amendments. 
This is solely for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a time in which the two Proxmire 
amendments to be offered and debated 
and the time certain to begin the votes, 
back to back votes, on those two amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very good. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, but if the Proxmire amend- 
ment debate time, if debate has been 
concluded, will Senator Hart or Senator 
MELCHER or any other Member be in posi- 
tion to call up their amendment before 
7:30? Will the amendment be set aside 
so they might? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

By unanimous’ consent another 
amendment could be called up but in the 
formulation I have just put to the Chair 
and which is now pending all of the time 
between now and 7:30 p.m. would be 
committed to debate on these two 
amendments. 
ia Mr. METZENBAUM. I have no objec- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE LTV TAKEOVER OF GRUMMAN 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. As one who 
has long been concerned both with the 
need for a strong defense and the need 
for restraint in Government spending, I 
was concerned this morning when I read 
that the LTV Corp., a conglomerate 
with major defense contracts, has just 
announced a plan to acqu're Grumman 
Corp., another large defense supplier. 

Should the takeover become a reality, 
the resulting firm would be tied for 
seventh place among defense contrac- 
tors in terms of dollar volume. 


September 24, 1981 


I fully recognize that there are times 
when companies must come together for 
survival, and sometimes after merger 
they are able to produce better products 
for less cost. 

But the reverse is also true. 

Frankly, I am concerned about the 
implications of this particular takeover. 

In a pluraliste democracy, all of us 
need to be on guard against excessive 
concentrations of power—be it concen- 
tration of economic power in giant cam- 
panies and labor unions. 

More particularly , in the economic 
sphere, I am especially concerned when 
large firms with billions in sales in a 
Single industry join forces—namely, 
when giants gobble giants. 

Certainly, I do not favor mindless 
trustbusting, which I would describe as 
indiscriminate breaking up of large but 
efficient companies already in being and 
performing a valuable service within the 
bounds of the antitrust laws. But at the 
same time I think that proposed con- 
solidations of giants in the same indus- 
try must undergo closest scrutiny. 

My concern is heightened when the 
firms involved do a substantial share of 
their business with the Government. 

In the case of the takeover plan an- 
nounced yesterday, LTV through its 
Vought subsidiary, holds major defense 
contracts, including a new multibillion 
dollar multiple launch rocket system for 
the Army. Grumman Corp does three- 
fourths of its business with the Penta- 
gon and is producing five major aircraft 
for the Navy. 

Right now no problem is of greater 
concern, or ought to be of greater con- 
cern, than that of paying for defense. 

Over recent years the Soviet Union 
has carried out the most massive arms 
buildup in human history, and it is es- 
sential that our defense capabilities be 
upgraded to meet the challenge posed 
by this unprecedented armament pro- 
gram. 


But there is one inescapable limitation 
to what we can do: we cannot buy what 
we cannot afford. In defense, cost relates 
directly to capability. As costs soar, we 
are constrained to buy less, and that re- 
duces our potential strength. 

Sixteen years of experience on the 
Senate Armed Services Committee have 
taught me that this Nation needs more 
defense contractors, not fewer. We have 
too little competition for most weapons 
systems now: The merger of huge con- 
tractors could further reduce that com- 
petition and inevitably raise prices. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the reduced competition would not only 
apply to maior contracts but also to sub- 
contracts. LTV and Grumman both 
compete as subcontractors, and this 
competition would be totally eliminated. 

There has been a long-term trend to- 
ward consolidation of firms in defense 
industry, which almost certainly has 
contributed to higher defense cost in- 
creases. Already the rate of increase in 
defense procurement costs is running at 
about double the inflation rate for goods 
and services generally. 


Yet another consolidation could add to 
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the upward pressure on defense costs and 
make matters worse. 

In addition—and importantly—be- 
yond the issue of cost competition is the 
reduction in research and development 
capability which takes place when big 
defense contractors are swallowed up by 
still bigger ones. 

Where once there were two independ- 
ent R. & D. centers, after the takeover 
there is one. That means a loss in inde- 
pendent research and creativity which 
we can ill afford. 

It seems clear to me that there are 
major national security implications in 
the LTV proposal to take sver Grumman. 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger has 
stated that he will look into the impact 
of the proposed takeover on the Nation's 
defense interests, and I welcome the 
Secretary’s statement. 

I think the Senate Armed Services 
Committee should convene a hearing on 
this matter to see what are the likely 
effects, in terms of national defense, if 
LTV and Grumman become a single 
entity. 

Of course there would be no effort on 
the part of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to intrude into the domain of the 
Judiciary Committee's antitrust jurisdic- 
tion. I would hope that the Judiciary 
Committee would hold hearings on the 
antitrust aspects. 

The administration is now wrestling 
with the problem of how to pay for de- 
fense without busting the budget. The 
same question, a very difficult one, is 
likewise very high on the list of prior- 
ities for the Congress. 

An LTV-Grumman consolidation could 
have important effects on the cost of our 
defense effort. It needs close study. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. I rise 
to associate myself with the extraordi- 
narily forceful and pointed remarks of 
the senior Senator from Virginia. The 
news that the LTV Corp. intends to buy 
the Grumman Corp. is indeed cause for 
great concern on the part of those of us 
who care about the defense of the Nation. 

My concern about the lack of competi- 
tive bidding in arms procurement pro- 
grams, which has grown of late as the 
President has begun to speak of reduc- 
ing defense spending in order to balance 
the Federal budget. has been heightened 
further by the news that these two ma- 
jor defense contractors may merge. 
Defense Secretary Weinberger has made 
clear that he shares that concern. But 
it remains unclear how he will be able 
to increase competition in this area. 
What would he do—what could anyone 
do—with respect to the Trident sub- 
marine, for example. there being but one 
firm in the country that could bid? 

With this proposal to merge LTV with 
Grumman we face precisely the same 
prospect in the areospace industry: 
greater concentration, fewer bidders 
and, inevitably, higher costs. It is now 
entirely possible that when the next air- 
craft procurement program begins—the 
day is not far off—there may be but one 
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bidder because competing groups will 
have merged. We will soon confront a 
problem of precisely this nature, should 
LTV succeed in its attempt to take over 
Grumman: the two today compete as 
subcontractors, and this competition will 
surely disappear. 

Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
the incentive to investment and develop- 
ment that we thought was the founda- 
tion of the President’s tax program, 
when all that seems to have happened in 
the consequence is that oil companies are 
merging with chemical companies, and 
defense contractors with defense con- 
tractors? What have we done? 

I would hope that the Armed Services 
Committee would hold hearings. I would 
hope that the Judiciary Committee would 
hold hearings. 

Congressman Downey, of New York, 
and I are today writing Secretary Wein- 
berger to ask: Does the Department of 
Defense think this is in the interest of 
the Armed Forces? We are also raising 
the matter with other officials of the 
Government. I would hope the Attorney 
General would not let the matter escape 
his attention. 

The question of mergers for financial 
purposes and not for any industrial or 
competitive purpose is looming once 
again in this economy. I very much share 
the concern of the Senator from Virginia. 

(Mr. SYMMS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from New York for his 
strong words today. 

I think this is a very serious matter 
which could—maybe it will—which could 
have severe implications for our entire 
national defense program. 

Now, if a hearing were held before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, may- 
be facts wiil be brought out which would 
indicate that a merger would be helpful. 
I would doubt that it would work out 
that way, but it very well could work out 
that way. In that case, this Senator 
would not object on the ground of na- 
tional defense. 

When it gets to the question of anti- 
trust, two giants in the same industry, 
then that is a matter that I think also 
needs to be considered by the Congress 
and, as the able Senator from New York 
said, by the Department of Justice. 

I would hate to see this country get 
into a position where we have so few 
defense contractors that we have to go 
overseas to buy our weapons systems to 
protect the United States of America. 
That would be a ridiculous situation for 
the United States to get in. 

We need more defense contractors. We 
need more companies doing business with 
the Government rather than less. We 
need more competition between com- 
panies for the business of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr, MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. I hope the business com- 
munity will hear this from the floor of 
the Senate: if profits mean so much that 
the vitality of the American Government 
means less, then the most agonizing 
choices are going to face not just this 
Chamber but this Nation. 

I thank the Senator very much. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the Senator. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1982 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 429 

(Purpose: Strikes section 130 which removes 

cap on honorarium income for Members of 
the Senate) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) pronoses an unprinted amendment 
numbered 429. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 24, strike lines 18 through 24. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at the 
Appropriations Committee meeting yes- 
terday on the continuing resolution the 
Appropriations Committee by a closely 
divided, 10-to-8 vote decided to take out 
the $25,000 limitation on honoraria 
which Senators are now allowed to earn. 

Mr. President, this amendment re- 
stores the $25,000 limitation on honoraria 
that Senators can earn. 

As I say, by a closely divided 10-to-8 
vote in committee that limitation was 
stricken. Of course, this would probably 
be an item that would not be in confer- 
ente in the House of Representatives in- 
asmuch as it would not affect the House 
of Representatives. If this prevails in 
conference, it would mean Senators could 
earn $50,000 to $100,000, no limitation. 

Many of us in the Senate have taken 
advantage of this, including this Sena- 
tor, and have made $25,000 and in the 
past before there was this limitation 
have made more than that. 

But I think we have to recognize this 
is the year of the big cuts, this is the 
year, the only year, in the last 50 years in 
which the President has persuaded Con- 
gress to reduce spending in real terms 
in the following year compared to what 
it was last year. 

We have cut spending for education 
of poor children. We have cut spending 
for health programs. We have cut spend- 
ing for nutrition programs. I voted for 
all those cuts. I think we had to make 
them. For us in this year to turn around 
and provide, in effect, an ending to the 
ceiling of $25,000 so Senators cannot 
only have a $60,000 salary but a $25,000, 
$30,000, $40,000, or $50,000 honoraria in- 
come and already be about to lift the 
limitation we have had in the past on 
their expenses here in Washington so 
they could get not $3,000, as they have 
in te past, as a limitation, but $6,000, 
$10.000, $15,000 or more, this bill is be- 
coming a Christmas tree bill for Sena- 
tors. Furthermore, this is the Rules Com- 
mittee jurisdiction. 

This is not the place for us to pass on 
an amendment of this kind. It is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee. It is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Rules Committee and the 
Rules Committee should have an op- 
portunity to have hearings on it and 
to bring to the floor a report on it, and 
not have it brought up as it was brought 
up just the day before we act on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is 
plenty of time to consider whether or 
not we should permit this limitaton to 
go back to the $9,000 which the perma- 
nent law would limit honoraria to. 

The permanent law passed by the 
Rules Committee and by the Congress 
provides that the honoraria shall not 
exceed 15 percent of the aggregate 
amount of salary of the Senators and, 
of course, that is now about $9,000. 

However, we lifted that ceiling and 
made that lift effective until January 1, 
1983. 

So in the event the Senate should 
want to preserve the $25,000 ceiling and 
not have it go back to $9,000 we would 
have a full year, we would have the juris- 
diction of the Rules Committee and 
hearings in the Rules Committee and a 
formal recommendation brought to the 
floor of the Senate so we could discuss it. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I think 
this is a h‘ghly discriminatory provision. 
Some Senators are capable of earning 
$100,000 or $150,000 through outside 
honoraria. Some Senators do not get 
that opportunity, and we have already 
made a discriminatory provision by lift- 
ing the $3,000 limit on expenses that 
could be deducted here in Washington. 
So here we are creating a situation in 
which we have a basic salary of $60,000 
where some Senators are going to make 
$40,000, $50,000, $100,000 in honoraria, 
and have a reduction in their taxes be- 
cause of the limitation on the reduction 
of their expenses while they are here in 
Washington. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate will agree with the eight members 
of the Appropriations Committee who 
voted against lifting this ceiling, and re- 
store the $25,000 ceiling, which is what 
my amendment does. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield time to me on 
this matter? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield whatever time 
the Senator needs. 

(Mr, DANFORTH assumed the chair.) 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I seem to have been in- 
volved in these matters considerably to- 
day, and I am constrained to remark 
that it is probably because my new 
young daughter awakened me at 3 
o'clock in the morning that I had a nice, 
long time to think of the issues that 
should come before the Senate today. 
This is one of the issues that is before 
the Senate because of the action taken 
by the Appropriations Committee yes- 
terday. 

The existing rules of the Senate that 
pertain to outside income are, I would 
say to my friend from Wisconsin, dis- 
criminatory to begin with. The limita- 
tion on outside earned income does not 
include advances on books that come 
under contract terms, royalties from 
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books, proceeds from creative or artistic 
works, the buyout of partnerships, in- 
come from family enterprises, a distrib- 
utive share of partnership income or the 
income that is received from invest- 
ments made by Members of the Senate. 

When we look at this, the real prob- 
lem is that the existing situation comes 
from, as far as the limitation on income, 
outside income, from speeches or public 
appearances, from the basic law which 
sets a limitation of $25,000. 

The committee amendment does not 
remove the $2,000 limitation on public 
appearances or speeches. I might say I 
think it probably should because we have 
a strange circumstance that if a Mem- 
ber does not go to a convention but 
writes an article for the convention jour- 
nal or magazine he can receive any 
amount of money he wishes because 
those are the proceeds of a creative or 
artistic work. But if he goes and makes a 
speech, if he is not someone who writes 
articles but makes a speech, the limita- 
tion is $2,000 and the total limitation is 
$25,000 annually. 

If a Member of Congress, and particu- 
larly the Senate, is wealthy and makes 
investments there is no limitation at all. 
If he or she is capable of writing books 
and having them sell—and many of our 
Members have that ability—there is no 
limitation at all. 

The difficulty comes for those people 
who do get involved in a very extensive 
demand that comes on all of us to make 
speeches, to be on the so-called Chau- 
tauqua circuit, and make speeches 
throughout the country before groups 
that seek the appearance of a Member 
of Congress, particularly the Senate. 

I might say I think the Senate is in- 
volved in this much more than the 
House of Representatives. But, it does 
apply to the House, too. 

The difficulty I found with this was 
that for those people who decide to make 
appearances rather than write, there is 
a limitation. For those people who have 
their own money there is no limitation. 
For those people who have talents, and 
they come from public speaking—it is 
part of the talent of our business to be 
involved in public speaking—we have 
arbitrarily put a limit on that. 

I will state for the Record, and be 
happy to prove it for anyone who wants 
to question it, that I have never received 
$25,000 a year in honoraria for the sim- 
ple reason that I live so far from the 
Senate that it takes 10 to 12 hours each 
way to travel to and from Alaska. There- 
fore, my time is consumed in travel, and 
I do not have time to conduct my busi- 
ness here, be home as often as I want 
to, and make income from this source. 

It may be that sometime in the future 
that opportunity might be available, but 
it certainly has not been the case in the 
past. This amendment is not going to af- 
fect me personally, of that I can assure 
the Senate. But, it does affect by judg- 
ment of the way the Senate should oper- 
ate to see this discrimination built into 
the law and into our rules against those 
people who do earn income in this 
fashion. 

Let me mention to you, two distin- 
guished Members of the Senate who, dur- 
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ing the time when they were in the ma- 
jority, earned in excess of $100,000. 
Hubert Humphrey and, I believe, Senator 
Muskie were good speakers on the circuit 
and they were very much in demand. 
There was no reason to put a limitation 
on the income from that source upon the 
new people who take their place. People 
who occupy both sides of the aisles, I 
might say. I am not sure they are equally 
talented now, but they could become 
equally talented in terms of delivering 
the kind of address that these gatherings 
wish to have throughout the country, 
which by the way takes their personal 
time. It is personal time that Members of 
Congress take to these areas in order to 
make speeches, and it is something that 
members of associations and conventions 
throughout the country really desire and 
appreciate. 

As a matter of fact, some of the worst 
exchanges I have had since I have been 
in the Senate have been with people who 
asked me to come and make a speech and 
I have told them I just could not do it be- 
cause of the restrictions imposed by the 
Senate. I think other Members of the 
Senate have had the same kind of ex- 
changes. Many people believe it our duty, 
and it is not our duty, to go Saturday 
night or Sunday and fly all night from 
one place to another and make this kind 
of a speech. 

If one wants to make income in excess 
of $25,000 a year one must work hard to 
do it. You take time away from your 
family to do it, but people who do that 
are people who do not have investments 
from which they can derive income; they 
are people who do not have writing abil- 
ity. They do not normally write the ar- 
ticles the books from which income is 
derived, and they are people who do not 
have family partnerships and enterprises 
to get income from to supplement their 
income. 

The Senator from Wisconsin men- 
tioned the budgetary impact. This does 
not affect the budget. On the contrary, a 
Member who has honoraria income pays 
taxes. which in turn increases the reve- 
nues to the U.S. Government, it does not 
decrease it. 

There is not one single budgetary im- 
pact from this or any other amendment 
I have offered today. The amendments 
I have offered are not amendments that 
deal with the budget; they do not cost 
the taxpavers money. As a matter of 
fact, this is one of the items that takes 
the pressure off a request for increased 
income from being a Member of Con- 
gress, specifically being a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Is it correct that if 
we do not adopt this amendment or 
some other similar action dealing with 
the same provision, that at the end of 
this Congress the honoraria amount re- 
verts to $8,600? Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENS. The honoraria limit is 
$8,600 and is suspended for a 2-year pe- 
riod. It would still have to be doubled, by 
the rules. But, without this amendment, 
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the Senator is correct; I am certain that 
it will revert back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield on that? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., It is my understand- 
ing, and I am positive that this is cor- 
rect, that you would go back to the 
$9,000, 15 percent of our salary, in any 
event, whether my amendment carries or 
whether the Stevens amendment which 
is in the bill, prevails. In any event, it 
would go back in 1983, under the Senate 
rules. 

I have a copy of the rules here. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1983. That was the rule 
that the Senate adopted and this would 
not affect that rule. The language in 
the continuing resolution that is now 
there would not affect the rule, either. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STEVENS. It was this Senator’s 
amendment to the rule that accom- 
plished that. The Senator, as Mammy 
Yokum would say, “is essentially cor- 
rect.” But the debate on that rules 
change centered around the limitation in 
the law which we are now removing. It is 
my judgment, and has been my judg- 
ment, that we will not change the rule 
again without changing the basic law. 

We are facing that problem and the 
only yehicle to be available in this Con- 
gress to do so in time is the legislative 
appropriation bill that does pertain to 
Members of Congress on both sides. 

Incidentally, there would have to be a 
similar change in the House rules. It 
would not be automatically effective, if 
that is what the Senator 1s saying. This 
will not lift the ceiling for the hono- 
raria automatically. It is a problem 
which must be dealt with by the rules 
but, under the rules, we could not lift 
the ceiling until we faced the law first. 
I am sure my friend from Wisconsin 
would agree with that. 

We were not able to do it before. We 
would have taken out the limitation be- 
fore but we cannot do it and, as a con- 
sequence, we seek to take out the limit 
now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my understand- 
ing that before January 1, 1983, we will 
have to make a decision, one way or the 
other. If we do nothing, then the rule 
which we have put into effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1983, would again prevail. 

Now, the Senator makes an excellent 
point. If we change the law now, it may 
well be that the Rules Committee will 
Say: “Well, the law is there is no limi-. 
tation, so we are not going to act.” 

But, in either event, it would seem 
clear, in view of the action taken by the 
Committee on Rules, we would have a 
$9,000 limitation after January 1, 1983. 

Mr. STEVENS. As one who was in- 
volved in the consideration of the rule, 
the reason the $25,000 limitation is in 
rule 36 is because of the statute. It was 
required by the statute that it could not 
be in excess of $25,000. 

Later, the problem came about with 
regard to the desire to set that at 15 per- 
cent of the aggregate of the salary of a 
Member of the Senate, and that was 
done later. 
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But all I am saying is if the $25,000 
limitation is going to be removed, it must 
first be removed from the law, in the 
judgment of this Senator. I believe when 
we do this, we will face the question then 
of what do we do with the rule. The rule 
presently is suspended, as the Senator 
knows. The rules do provide the limita- 
tions of 15 percent. The Senate, I think, 
in its wisdom, listened to the argument 
then, at the time we suspended that, be- 
cause of its impact on those people who 
are one, not wealthy; are not talented 
in writing; and do not have family enter- 
prises from which they earn money and 
they are exempt from the outside earn- 
ings limitation and do not have a dis- 
tributive share of the income from the 
partnership or business that they were 
involved in before they came here. I am 
sure the Senator knows there are many 
situations like that. 

Incidentally, I never had one of those, 
either. This does not affect me person- 
ally. But, to me it is a question of what 
do you do about the people who are not 
in those categories. They ought to be able 
to earn outside income. And if you do not 
face that question, you must face the 
question of changing the compensation 
of Members of Congress. And it has been 
decided Congress is not going to do that. 


So, since we are not going to do that, 
why not take the pressure off the moti- 
vation to do that? And that motivat’on 
comes because there are Members in this 
body—and I will admit there are few in 
number—who are capable of earning 
substantial amounts of moneys as speak- 
ers. 


Now, that, obviously, is not this Sen- 
ator, but it isa talent that Members have 
here and they should not be denied that 
talent if they do not have the business 
wherewithal to make investments and 
have investment income or be able to 
come within these other exemptions. 
That was the reason for offering this. 


I might also say to my good friend 
that it just makes sense to me to get 
some stability back, in terms of this 
Senate, as to what can or cannot be done 
and to eliminate some of these built-in 
discriminations that have come because 
of past snowballs that rolled across the 
floor here to put limitations on some 
people that did not affect others at all. 
It did not affect Members of the Senate 
who are very wealthy to limit outside 
income, earned income, because they do 
not have outside earned income. They 
have outside unearned income. It did 
not affect those who write books, be- 
cause they have those royalties and 
they have those proceeds from their 
writing ability and they still get it. It 
did not affect those who had buyout 
arrangements from previous businesses, 
because that was made before they be- 
came Members of the Senate and that 
was outside income from past work. 


But it does affect those who are here 
now who have this ability and want to 
use it, I personally believe we should en- 
courage it. I think it takes the time of a 
Member to answer this need, to answer 
this demand for those who can give the 
kind of speeches that people want. They 
will not get very far unless they are 
making speeches that are informative 
and are in demand, because I can assure 
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you no Member will be invited back to 
give speeches under other circumstances. 

So I say to the Senate that it would 
be wrong to maintain this discrimination 
in the law. It will not lift the ceiling on 
us today, I will admit that. We will have 
to have a change in the rule which, as 
the Senator says, is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Rules Committee to pursue. 
We will pursue that course of action. 
If they do not do it, I will tell the Sen- 
ator that I will bring it to the floor my- 
self before too long, because I think this 
discrimination must be changed. 

It is time for the Senate and the Con- 
gress as a whole to face up to this at- 
tempt to belittle the abilities of some 
Members. Those who attack this and try 
to limit the people who have the ability 
to make speeches when they, themselves, 
on their own abilities, are not con- 
strained, I think are making a very seri- 
ous mistake. I believe that the Senate 
should lift this honoraria limitation, 
even though it will not make one single 
bit of difference to me in terms of my 
personal situation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would just say a word or two more be- 
fore we go to the next amendment. 

In the first place, the orderly way to 
act on this amendment. as on any issue 
of this kind, is to act on the proper com- 
mittee of jurisdiction, where they have 
the expertise, where they can have the 
hearings. where they have laid down the 
rules, and where, in the past, they have 
governed the rules. That is the Rules 
Committee. 

The Appropriations Committee should 
not take this up, especially on a continu- 
ing resolution, and clutter up the con- 
tinuing resolution with this kind of a 
special action. 

Furthermore, I cannot resist pointing 
out to my good friend from Alaska that 
one of the reasons why Members of the 
Senate—and I am one—are invited to 
speak is because we chair a committee 
or we chair a subcommittee, because we 
have clout in this body. Let us face it, 
we do not get asked strictly on the basis 
of talent or because somebody is elo- 
quent. We get asked because a special 
group wants to hear us and also would 
not mind paying us, knowing that they 
would like to have our ear. 


I think that the overwhelming major- 
ity of people who go out on these mat- 
ters handle them with complete ethical 
behavior. We have full disclosure. It is 
available to the whole country, includ- 
ing all of our constituents in our States, 
the information on the groups to whom 
we speak and how much they pay us. 

But, Mr. President, there is not any 
question that if a Senator is in a position 
of power, he is going to be asked to 
speak. And that power is conferred on 
him not because of anv ingrained talent. 
It is conferred on him because he is a 
Member of this body and because, 
through seniority and so forth, he has 
worked up into a position of influence 
and authority. Part of that is being pur- 
chased when he goes to make a speech. 

I think, as long as it is disclosed and 
it is within limitation and it is limited 
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to $25,000—which is a reasonably mod- 
erate amount these days, particularly— 
it seems to me it is all right. If we go 
above that, take the limit off entirely, 
we certainly should give the Rules Com- 
mittee the responsibility for holding 
hearings and coming forward with a re- 
port, making findings, and determining 
whether or not we should proceed with 
something like this on which all of us 
know we are going to provoke criti- 
cism and concern on the part of our 
constituents. 

Mr. President, unless the Senator has 
something further to say, I want to bring 
up my amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator allow 
me to correct one error? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Surely. 

Mr. STEVENS. I meant to say that in 
1983 the rule will revert to the approxi- 
mately $8,600 limit. There is no limit 
now. The 15 percent is not in effect. The 
honorarium limit would be taken off for 
1982. But it would go to $8,600 at the end 
of this Congress if we do not amend the 
rule. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In either event, re- 
gardless of how we act tonight, it would 
revert to the lower figure unless we 
amend the rules. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. But the 
effect of our action would be to take the 
ceiling off where there is no ceiling now 
under the rule. We would have to amend 
the rules, as the House will, too, before 
the end of this session, if we wish the 
next session not to be covered by the 
$8,600 limitation. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I would like to en- 
gage in a colloquy with Senator Prox- 
MIRE. First, I will point out that I voted 
against the amendment that would in- 
crease the deduction for Senators to 
$3,000. I voted against that because I felt 
it was a private matter that should not 
be beyond our constituencies, that this 
was not a matter that was reported. 
However. now we are dealing with a mat- 
ter which we must report to our con- 
stituencies. I have a difficult time in de- 
termining what the differences are be- 
tween the incomes which are reportable 
and those which are not reportable. Why 
put a limit on the income that is report- 
able? 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Wisconsin that it is not our talent which 
gets us invited to give speeches but, rath- 
er, the supposed power that comes to us 
as seniority grows. 

I might also point out that I have 
made a number of speeches and have re- 
ceived very few honorariums, giving most 
of them to charity. Actually, my position 
is such that I am able to do that. 

But it is my understanding that there 
are all kinds of other activities that a 
Senator can engage in which are not re- 
stricted. 

For instance, if he writes an article 
for the same association to whom he 
would go out and speak and receives an 
honorarium for that article, that does 
not come within the $25,000 limitation. 
Is that correct? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It seems to me the Rules Commit- 
tee might very well consider that. I am 
not a member of the Rules Committee. 
However, they decided to let you earn all 
the royalties you could on the writing of 
a book, 

But certainly on a matter of outside 
investment or earnings, you get that re- 
gardless of your position in the Senate. I 
think a book is kind of a halfway in be- 
tween. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I am not talking 
about a book. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me just say that 
most of the speeches that Senators give 
are given before various groups. Of 
course, we have to report who those 
groups are. If you speak before a group 
which has an interest in a committee in 
which you have jurisdiction, it seems to 
me it is clear and you should be realis- 
tic and honest about it that the reason 
you are there is because you have that 
jurisdiction and that power. If you write 
a book or an article, it may be true to a 
lesser extent. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. The Senator is 
straying from the question. I agree that 
a Senator is invited to these affairs be- 
cause of positions on various com- 
mittees, and so forth. My question is 
this: Suppose I say I will not go and they 
say, “Why don’t you write an article for 
our monthly magazine and we will send 
you an honorarium?” That is not within 
the $25,000 limitation, as I understand. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
makes a good point. I think this is some- 
thing on which the Rules Committee 
may very well provide a lim‘tation. They 
chose not to do it. Because they have 
chosen not to do it. it seems to me hard- 
ly a reason for us to say that there 
should be no ceiling on a speaking hon- 
orarium. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I was just asking 
why there should not be a limitation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no idea why 
there should not be. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Tn anv event, if a 
Senator has an outside income on invest- 
ments he has made and spent a good deal 
of his time and effort in order to gain 
outside income from investments, there 
is no limitation on that, is there? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no limita- 
tion on that. It seems to me that is clear- 
ly in a different category because that 
has nothing to do with a position of in- 
fluence or authority which the Senate 
has conferred. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. It does have some- 
thing to do with one’s duties in the Sen- 
ate. I was somewhat surprised when I 
came here and found how all consuming 
duties here in the Senate were. I also was 
surprised, very frankly, at the cost of 
living here in Washington. It exceeded 
my expectations. Again, I am personally 
forunate in that regard. I am able to 
cover whatever deficiencies might exist. 


I might say that despite the fact that 
I have four children, 40 percent of my 
income is deducted and.I do not even 
have local insurance here. I continue my 
local insurance with my own company, 
which is far better. 


Be that as it may, I find myself very 
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busy here. If I had to supplement my 
income and go out and start trading in 
commodities, stocks, real estate, other 
things, that work could become all time 
consuming, as this job is. I think that 
would have a bearing on what we are 
able to achieve. That does fit into the 
same type of situation that the Senator 
suggests, because of our position and be- 
cause we are Members of this body, prob- 
ably having opportunities to invest, op- 
portunities to find investments that 
others might not be able to find. 

Yet the Senator from Wisconsin is 
seeking to restrict the one element of 
income that is out in the open. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to my 
friend from Minnesota that what I am 
trying to do is to keep the status quo, 
and if it is changed to have it changed 
in an orderly way. Let the Rules Com- 
mittee proceed and act as they have in 
the past on this matter. They have the 
expertise, the authority, the jurisdiction. 
Let them do it. We should not take it up 
on the floor of the Senate with four or 
five Senators here. 

It is an interesting issue which the 
Senator from Minnesota has made. This 
is exactly why this is something that 
ought to be done in an orderly way by a 
Senate committee, with a record, with a 
transcript, to be made available for Sen- 
ators to work on, with the press reporting 
what is publicly done rather than to slip 
it through in a day or two in the Appro- 
priations Committee on a continuing res- 
olution in a few minutes on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will 
yield, and if it is all right with the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator makes 
reference to the Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee cannot lift this limita- 
tion. We can take this matter to the 
Rules Committee and all they can do is 
to continue the status quo, which is if 
the rule is suspended and we are living 
under the law, we must change the law 
to change the rule. All we did at the time 
we suspended the rules was to put into 
effect the limitation of the law. The Rules 
Committee cannot recommend to this 
Senate anything which violates the law. 
That law is the $25,000 limitation. I do 
not know how to articulate it any better 
than that to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
knows that there is no reason in the 
world why the Rules Committee cannot 
make a recommendation to the Senate 
that we change the rule, and we can 
change the rule. 

Mr. STEVENS. But you could not 
change the rule to allow compensation 
in excess of $25,000. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. There is no reason 
why the Rules Committee cannot recom- 
mend a change in the law. 

Mr. STEVENS. This came out of a 
joint effort, if the Senator will remem- 
ber, from three committees. In the time 
we dealt on this before, we had three 
committees involved in this, not just one. 
As a matter of fact, it becomes four, 
under the new division of responsibility. 
There are the Rules Committee, the 
Govurnmental Affairs Committee, the 
Finance Committee, and the Appropria- 
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tions Committee. I chose one of those, 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand what 
the Senator has done, but nevertheless 
what we have before us is an amendment 
to the continuing resolution to act on 
this provision on which, as I say, the 
Rules Committee has a great deal of 
expertise. 

He agrees that the Rules Committee 
has done a great deal of consideration 
and has the expertise and has a heavy 
responsibility. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. But the Rules Com- 
mittee cannot report out such legisla- 
tion as the Senator speaks of. That is 
my understanding. As I watch to see who 
runs, as I watch to see new Senators 
coming into this body, I so often see, 
and more and more see—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator what he means when 
he says the Rules Committee cannot 
report out a change? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. It is my under- 
standing that the Rules Committee can- 
not report out such a change. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is within the juris- 
diction of both, as I understand it. It is 
within the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee, too, and we reported it out. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
reported it out without any hearings. 
I was there when the Senator brought 
this up. We had a very short debate, 
we had a vote, a 10-to-18 vote. I am say- 
ing we ought to have some input from 
other committees that have jurisdiction, 
particularly the Rules Committee. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. As the Senator 
knows, I have been here only 24% years. 
This matter has been debated and re- 
debated. Perhaps some new issues have 
come up and probably just this evening, 
when the President will call upon us to 
be economical, is not the right moment 
to defend the expansion of a Senator's 
ability to go out and earn additional 
honoraria. 

But to restrict the income of a Senator 
in the only area where he has to make 
a meaningful report of that income, so 
that his constituents can observe what 
he is doing, what he is about, is anoma- 
lous. It is not the area to restrict. There 
are sO Many ways around that. There is 
no restriction on a Senator’s spending 
virtually his whole time going out and 
seeking other forms of income, whether 
it be from real estate investments or 
even seeking other forms of income, I 
suppose, in the connections that he 
makes, from his service in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have voted against 
lifting the limit quite consistently. But 
I see some Senators coming into a body 
who are almost, by necessity, independ- 
ently financed in one way or another, it 
is important that we not restrict access 
to this body. 

A Senator coming here and having 
limitations of this type imposed upon 
him creates a difficulty, a hardship. As 
the Senator from Alaska said, it is not 
going to change his habits much at all, 
if at all. The same would go for me. But 
I think we can find better ways to re- 
strict and to make more open the ele- 
te of income, if that is the Senator's 

e. 
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Mr. President, this is an area where 
there is complete disclosure. I repeat, I 
voted against expansion of the $3,000 
deduction on the basis that there really 
is no disclosure there. But inasmuch as 
these honoraria are matters of public 
record for all to see, for all to criticize— 
and the Senator knows that you would 
be criticized when you run for reelection, 
if you took them—I think this is the 
wrong area to make restrictions, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Minnesota. I 
point out that the Rules Committee—I 
have a copy of the rule that governs this 
matter we are discussing now. The Rules 
Committee not only sets the limitation 
on the amount that the Senators can 
earn by honoraria; it says that an officer 
or employee of the Senate covered by 
paragraph 1 shall not receive honoraria 
in excess of $300 for each appearance, 
speech or article. That is our staff. They 
can only get $300, $1,500 in the aggregate 
in any 1 calendar year. We limit them 
to $1,500. 

For us to pluck it out of that rule and 
put it into this continuing resolution 
and debate it for a few minutes on the 
floor and take off the limit completely 
for ourselves—do nothing about the staff, 
do nothing about any other aspect of this 
particular rule—it seems to me indicates 
why the Senate is wrong in acting in this 
particular way. It should be done by the 
Rules Committee comprehensively. It 
should be done affecting all people who 
are restrained and constrained by this 
action, not simply Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the Rules Committee, 
as I say, has had hearings on this. They 
have made the findings. They are the 
appropriate body to act. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 7 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of Mr. Proxmire’s position—and I 
am going to vote for his amendment— 
I should like to say that there is one sig- 
nificant difference between the income 
that our friend, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, said is not reported, as opposed to 
that which is reported. The difference 
is based on the public perception people 
have of the income we receive from 
speaking. Whether it be reported or not, 
is of relative importance when compared 
to the public’s perception of that income. 

My concern—and it is one that I hear 
verified by my constituents—is that 
whenever the public reads that we are 
collecting fees for speeches, they obvi- 
ously get the impression that we are not 
very attentive to our duties. 

I think this is a possibility even when 
there is a limit of $25,000. But the ex- 
tent to which you go beyond that $25,000 
by raising the limit or removing it only 
serves to reinforce the perception that 
we are not going to be as attentive to 
our duties. 

I think it simply boils down to this, 
Mr. President, that in this body, I think 
we have to do what we can to leave the 
public with the impression—and I hope 
it is a real, honest impression; I would 
have to say candidly that it might not 
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always be—but that we leave the im- 
pression that we are here tending to our 
duties, doing those things that are part 
of being a Senator for the people of our 
State and, hence, not do those things 
that tend to detract from the credibility 
of this institution. One only had to see a 
recent Gallup poll to see that we are 
only a few points above the Members of 
the other body as far as our credibility 
with the people. We are low among pub- 
lic officials generally. 

I would think that whatever we can 
do to enhance that image that we have 
is going not only to strengthen our posi- 
tion with the public at large, but the 
institution that we represent here, the 
Congress of the United States. I think 
that is a worthy goal. If that is some- 
thing that can come from keeping this 
limit on, then I think we ought to do 
that. 

Mr. President, one way to do that to- 
day would be to keep this limit at its 
previous level of $25,000. That is the way 
Iam going to vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my friend 
from Iowa for what I think is an ex- 
cellent statement. I think it makes a 
good deal of sense. I have another 
amendment I want to call up, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
one last statement if the Senator will 
permit me. 

What the Senator from Iowa says 
makes a lot of sense about this public 
perception. I want to say that the two 
Members of Congress in my experience 
who had the highest income from this 
activity had the greatest acceptance as 
Members of the Senate with the public, 
who had knowledge of that. That was 
the time when Senator Muskie and Sen- 
ator Humphrey were involved exten- 
sively in speechmaking throughout the 
country. Their incomes were disclosed. 
They saw fit to do it, to their credit, at 
the time, even though they were not re- 
quired. It did not detract one iota from 
the public perception of the two Mem- 
bers who sought that income. 

On the contrary, the Members of the 
Senate who take the time and have the 
time to do it, in my opinion, help the 
image of the Senate throughout the 
country by going and facing the ques- 
tions that come from the press wherever 
they go, facing the questions of small 
groups at conventions, when thev do 
make a convention speech, addressing 
issues of great interest to the members 
of the convention. 

Contrary to the public impression that 
is assumed, in mv opinion, those Mem- 
bers who do go on these speaking tours 
do more for the Senate than those who 
do not. But the problem is that those 
who do not do so put the limitation of 
$25,000 on that activity. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
gu'shed Senator from Wisconsin. The 
Senator has taken what is most cer- 
tainly an unpopular position with many 
of his colleagues, and he is to be con- 
gratulated for his courage. This issue 
has a long and controversial history in 
this Chamber, and the Senator from 
Wisconsin has never wavered in his be- 
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liefs that reasonable limits should be 
placed on Senators’ outside earned in- 
come. 


In fact, the Senate debated this issue 
at length a little over 2 years ago when 
a resolution was quietly passed—without 
debate and on a voice vote—suspending 
the effective date of an earlier resolution 
which would have limited a Senator’s 
annual outside earned income to $8,628. 
I led the battle shortly thereafter to 
force this issue to a rollcall vote, so I 
have a good deal of sympathy for the 
Senator's position today. 

Mr. President, in many cases those of 
us who oppose any repeal or heightening 
of the outside earned income limit do 
not do so because we begrudge our col- 
leagues the right to be compensated for 
their talents in public speaking or ar- 
ticle writing. Indeed, we all recognize 
that, with the rigois of travel and the 
incidental expenses that Members of 
Congress often must absorb, many of us 
rely on this outside earned income as a 
vital portion of our overall income. 


But the issue here is accountability to 
the general public, and it becomes a 
matter of ethics for Senators. As we all 
know, the honoraria received by Sena- 
tors for their services are frequently— 
if not almost exclusively—provided by 
individuals, groups or other entities 
which are directly or indirectly affected 
by legislation this body must consider. 
Certainly reasonable limits are not out 
of order for such income, and the Senate 
has, after exhaustive debate, repeatedly 
determined that $25,000 per year is an 
adequate limit for a public servant to 
earn from outside sources. 


Our constituents deserve to know ex- 
actly how each of us feel about this is- 
sue, and I thus urge the Senate to con- 
sider this amendment with a rolicall 
vote. 


Mr. President, the Senate is a con- 
sentual body, and gains achieved by 
short-term parliamentary devices—in 
effect, passed quietly and with little or 
no debate—erode not only the integrity 
of this Senate tradition, but the con- 
fidence of the public in the Senate. 


I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
amendment would delete from the con- 
tinuing resolution section 130. This sec- 
tion contains language which would re- 
move the current $25,000 cap on outside 
earned income from speech honoraria 
permitted Members of Congress and 
other Federal employees. 


As the former vice chairman of the 
Special Committee on Official Conduct 
in the 95th Congress, I was closely in- 
volved in the background and process of 
changing the Senate rules to encourage 
higher ethical standards. 


After extensive hearings, our commit- 
tee made a number of recommendations 
which became a part of the Senate rules. 
I felt strongly about the key provisions 
in the ethics code then, and still do to- 
day. One of these was the limitation on 
outside earned income. 
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This particular issue was probably the 
most controversial of the then-proposed 
code of official conduct. This is a diffi- 
cult question. In a country where free 
enterprise is recognized as the founda- 
tion of our economic system, why should 
not an individual, even though he or she 
may be an elected official, be able to earn 
as much income as possible because of 
personal abilities or talents? At first, 
probably no one would disagree with that 
notion. However, elected officials are 
really different. That is why I could not 
agree with those who felt Members of 
Congress should be able to earn as much 
outside income as they wanted. 

We are elected to Congress for one 
purpose: to serve our constituents. Some- 
one who is spending too much time in- 
volved in outside speaking engagements 
or business activities cannot give the 
voters the representation they expect 
when they elect us. Outside speaking en- 
gagements for an honorarium on an oc- 
casional basis should be allowed, but lim- 
itations in the current statute should be 
retained. 

Mr. President, when the Senate first 
adopted the code of official conduct as 
part of its permanent rules, it voted to 
limit outside earned income, including 
speaking honoraria, to 15 percent of a 
Senator’s salary. Later, against my 
wishes and votes, the 15 percent limita- 
tion was vitiated in favor of the present 
$25,000 cap on outside earned income ap- 
plicable to all Federal employees. The ac- 
tion of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee yesterday would completely re- 
move the current ceiling on honoraria 
income, a step that I believe is most un- 
wise, especially at this time. 

This is a period in which all those who 
have been on the receiving end of Fed- 
eral expenditures are being asked to 
sacrifice in order that we can bring the 
Federal budget into balance as soon as 
practicable. While removal of the ceiling 
on honoraria income may not have any 
direct fiscal impact, it certainly gives the 
wrong impression to those whom we are 
elected to serve. Now is definitely not the 
time to be taking any action that gives 
the appearance of enriching our own 
pockets and those of other Federal em- 
ployees. Rather, we should be setting the 
example by exercising the utmost re- 
straint and fiscal discipline in all inter- 
nal congressional operations and espe- 
cially in matters pertaining to our own 
compensation. 

In closing, Mr. President, I shall al- 
Ways remember the words of my father 
on the subject of one’s conduct. He said: 
“One must not only be right, one must 
appear right.” That in short is what is 
involved here. Members of Congress 
should refrain not only from conduct 
that is illegal, morally wrong, or self- 
enriching, but avoid as well conduct that 
may appear to be so. I hope the Senate 
will adopt this amendment, 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 430 

(Purpose: Placing a “CAP” on Senate staff 

and prohibiting any more Senate Office 

Buildings) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


September 24, 1981 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numoered 430. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 26 after line 14 insert the follow- 
ing two new sections: 

Sec. 138. None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be used to fund in excess 
of 8,037 full-time officers and employees of 
the Senate of the United States and full- 
time officers and employees in the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol who are assigned 
to the Senate. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
Committee on Appropriations in the Senate, 
shall establish rules and regulations for the 
equitable allocation among the offices and 
committees of the Senate and the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol of the total 
number of full-time officers and employees 
established by the preceding limitation. 

Sec. 139. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act shall be used for the development, 
initiation, or implementation of plans draw- 
ings, architectural engineering work, design 
work, site preparation or acquisition for or 
the construction of any new Senate office 
building or addition to existing Senate office 
buildings. This provision does not apply to 
construction and completion of the Philip A. 
Hart Senate Office Building currently under 
construction. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
Senator DeConcint1, Senator Sasser, and 
myself. 

This amendment does two things: It 
places a ceiling of 8,037 on full-time of- 
ficers and employees of the Senate and of 
the Architect of the Capitol assigned to 
the Senate. 

The second part will be particularly 
interesting to the present Presiding Of- 
ficer, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
DANFORTH). 


It prohibits the use of funds provided 
in this bill for the development of plans, 
design work, or construction of any new 
Senate office building after completion 
of the Hart Building. 


Why is this amendment needed? The 
Architect of the Capitol, in phase III of 
his master plan for future development 
of the Capitol grounds and related areas, 
indicates, among other things, that if 
congressional staffs continue to grow 
even at one-half the rate experienced 
over the past 20 years, Congress will need 
another 5-million square feet of space, 
including another Senate office building 
and as many as five new House office 
buildings, at an estimated cost of $500 
million. 


I might say that $500 million is a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. I believe we 
could multiply that by 10 and be con- 
servative. At any rate, that is a half- 
billion dollars down the road, if we fail 
to control staff proliferation. 

My amendment would take the crucial 
first step by placing a ceiling on full- 
time Senate staff and Architect of the 
Capitol staff that deals primarily with 
the Senate. I hope that my colleagues 
in the House will follow suit, especially 
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since they are next in line for a new 
building. 

Second, this amendment will prohibit 
the use of legislative appropriations to 
begin planning, design, or construction 
of any new Senate office building or ad- 
ditions to existing office buildings. This 
amendment would not affect work on the 
Hart Building. This prohibition, coupled 
with the cap on staff should slow the 
momentum of the Architect’s master 
plan and put both staff and construc- 
tion on “hold” for at least the next fiscal 
year. 

Finally, by putting a ceiling on Senate 
employment and saying “no” to future 
Senate office building construction, this 
committee will be sending a signal to the 
American taxpayers that the Senate of 
the United States is not exempting itself 
from the tough economy measures that 
must be imposed in order to bring Fed- 
eral employment and spending under 
control. 

Why the ceiling, and why do I arrive 
at the figure I do? The figure is 8,037. 
Back in March of this year, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 97, which would do 
essentially what I am proposing to do 
today. That resolution contained a ceil- 
ing of 17,372 positions, including full- 
time Senate employees of 6,550 and 822 
full-time Architect of the Capitol per- 
sonnel, either directly or indirectly as- 
signed to Senate functions. 

As of April 30, Senate employment 
stood at 6,477 according to the Senate 
Disbursing Office. That is the latest fig- 
ure. So this is a very reasonable ceiling. 
In fact it is far above the present level. 

As of May 30, 1981, full-time Senate 
staff had jumped to 6,767; by the end of 
June to 7,215; and by the end of August, 
full-time Senate employment had 
dropped back to 6,668. A large part of 
this fluctuation in full-time staff is due 
to the inclusion of summer interns in 
the full-time Senate staff figures. Senate 
Disbursing does not separate out in- 
terns from permanent full-time Senate 
staff. Therefore, the August figures are 
probably a more realistic estimate of ac- 
tual permanent full-time Senate em- 
ployment. 

Nevertheless, in arriving at my ceiling 
of 8,037 contained in this amendment, I 
used the end of June employment figure 
of 7,215 and then added the same 882 
Architect of the Capitol employees as- 
signed to the Senate that I used in Sen- 
ate Resolution 97 to reach the “cap” of 
8,037. Since the figure of 7,215 probably 
included 400-600 interns, I consider my 
ceiling to be a generous one, with plenty 
of room for additional hiring by the Sen- 
ate before hitting my proposed “cap.” 

In fact, you could have more than a 
10-percent increase without hitting the 
cap I propose here and a 10-percent in- 
crease over the maximum that the Sen- 
ate has had at any time in the past year. 


My intention is not to give the Senate 
license to grow but, for the first time, to 
provide a precedent, a lid, on Senate 
staff which will prevail throughout fiscal 
1982; and it is hoped that in the future 
we can follow this precedent and con- 
tinue to put a lid on and have an up-and- 
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down vote in the future on how much we 
expand the Senate staff. 

The reason I do this is that the only 
way you are going to put a limit on new 
Senate and House office buildings is to 
limit the staff. What happens is that we 
build an office building and increase our 
staff—our committee staff and our per- 
sonal staff. The staff grows and grows, 
and the argument is that we have to 
quarter them all over town, that it is in- 
efficient to have them a distance from 
the place where the Senator works; so 
we need a new Senate office building. 
Then we build the new Senate office 
building and expand the staff further. 

In the last 20 years, the staff has 
grown at such a rate that we are going 
to need 5 million square feet of space in 
the future to house the staff. 

So if we are realistic and honest about 
passing legislation that will limit office 
buildings, we, unfortunately, will also 
have to put a limit on our staffs. 

Mr. President, I realize that any limi- 
tation is going to be difficult because, how 
are you going to do it? We do not want 
to do it by saying—certainly not freeze it 
into the statute—that a particular Sen- 
ator will have to have a limit of a certain 
number of staff people. So the amend- 
ment reads: 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, in cooperation with the Committee on 
Appropriations in the Senate, shall establish 
rules and regulations for the equitable allo- 
cation among the offices and committees of 
the Senate and the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol of the total number of full-time 
officers and employees established by the pre- 
ceding limitation. 


That would mean that we would have 
flexibility here. Senators from larger 
States, of course, have to have larger 
Staffs. They receive more mail and have 
to respond to that mail. But each Sena- 
tor would have his or her staff and the 
committee staff adjusted. 

Of course, this is only a limitation that 
would apply perhaps for a year or two. 

After that, if the Senate decided it 
should increase its staff, it could do so. 
It could do so with its eyes wide oren 
and recognize that when we are doing 
that, we are going to increase the burden 
on the American taxpayer not only for 
staff but also for space, which is enor- 
mously expensive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ABDNOR). Who yields time? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield time to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, unfortunately we do 
not know the demands that are going to 
come from those new facilities: and until 
we know the demands, this is like telling 
your wife, when you have an income of 
$5.090 more, that she can have $2,500 of 
it because it is not there. 

This is an iffy amendment. We are not 
anvwhere near this limitation now. We 
have no intention to go near it. But the 
impact of putting it there means that 
should the time ever come, God forbid, 
it would be another hurdle for someone 
to get over, such as the other things we 
have been addressing today. 


I oppose the amendment, because I be- 
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lieve we should face realistic problems 
and answer those problems on a current 
basis. We have done that with our staff 
now. 

Since the beginning of the year, we 
have reduced our staff. We are doing so 
on a voluntary basis, with the coopera- 
tion of every Member of the Senate. I 
cannot understand why we should adopt 
an amendment which indicates that we 
have not. 

The efect of this amendment is to tell 
the American people we are going to limit 
our employees far above the level that we 
have already achieved by reducing them. 

I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
oppose this amendment. It is not, in my 
opinion, timely legislation. 

I really do not understand its genesis. 
I would be happy to have the Senator 
from Wisconsin explain to me why it is 
necessary to put a limit on employees of 
the Senate that far exceed the number 
we employ now when we are under a 
voluntary discipline program not to do so 
and everyone will sav, “Oh, look, there, 
the Senate has limited its employees to 
an increase of t number.” 

It is sort of like advertising that we are 
going to do so. It is wrong. The psychol- 
ogy is wrong. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator asked 
me why I did this and the genesis of this. 
The genesis is that we have gone through 
these new Senate office buildings over 
and over and over again. We come to it 
and we say, “Why do we do it?” 

We are all against it, but we have that 
much money in the pot. We have the 
plans for it. 

The Architect has a master plan. He is 
telling us he is going to build another of- 
fice building. He has plans now. He is 
work'ng for it. 

We limit the amount of money he will 
have available for it. 

Why do we have the plans for further 
office space? Because our staffs grow and 
grow geometrically. 

As I pointed out, in the event the staffs 
grow at only half the rate they have in 
the last 20 years, we are going to need 
three new office buildings and another 
new Senate office building costing an- 
other $100 million or more. 

So that is the genesis of it. 

We wanted to put a stop to this colos- 
sal growth here in the Senate. 

The Senate is a different kind of a 
body than being an executive. 

A Senator functions better if he has 
a small staff and does his own work. We 
know that, but somehow it gets out of 
control and our staffs grow enormously 
and our committee staffs grow immense- 
ly. We have to house them. The cost to 
the taxpayer is hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and will probably go now to $1 
billion for Congress. That is too much 
money. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I say 
what the Senator states is not true since 
we started limiting the functions of the 
Senate. Since we started that on a volun- 
tary basis, we have, in fact, reversed the 
trend of 20 years, and we have done so 
by our going to each Senator and saying, 
“We are going to hold the line, here are 
your funds.” We have actually given 
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them the funds and urged them not to 
spend at least 10 percent of it. To my 
knowledge, everyone is doing that. To my 
knowledge, the concept of fiscal manage- 
ment and being able to say, “I have the 
funds and I will manage it, I return so 
much money,” is holding on. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Hurrah. 

Mr. STEVENS. And we will save more. 

We are today, at less than we were 
a year ago. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Exactly. 

Mr. STEVENS. A year ago was less 
than the year before that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator men- 
tioned the trend of building up through 
the constant buildup during the period 
of the Vietnam war days and all the 
things that occurred from the days of 
Korea through Vietnam war days. We 
reversed that trend. 

He wants to let the public think we are 
thinking about hiring more than 8,600. 
We are now at a level of 5,800. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to my 
friend that I do not want the public to 
think that at all. I want to let the public 
know we are not going to go along with 
the master plan we are told by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol that he has. 

This is not any theory he is spending 
on. He is spending money designing. 

aie me read what the memorandum 
said: 


It is generally agreed in the planning pro- 
fession that the realistic limit for reliable 
planning projections is 50-75 years, as dem- 
onstrated by the 78 year old McMillan plan, 
and it is to this “middle range future” that 
the Capitol Hill Master Plan study has been 
addressed. Accordingly, based upon rates of 


growth of Congressional employment of 
approximately one half that actually experl- 
enced in the last 20 years, the Phase II re- 
port, of which a copy is attached, suggested 
sites for buildings that would accommodate 
such growth needs for the next 50-75 years. 


This is not my idea. This is the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. It is what he tells us 
he indicates is going to happen. 

The Senator is right. I commend the 
majority in the Senate today. The Re- 
publicans have done an excellent job of 
telling Senators to hold down their staffs, 
and we have complied. For how long 
though? For a matter of months? 

Any realistic appraisal of this would 
make us recognize that with the Senate 
going back and forth between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans, as time goes 
on we are going to start increasing our 
staffs again as we have in the past. Let 
us be realistic about this and recognize it. 

We have not reached that millennium 
that we are going to go down and reduce 
the size of the Senate for very long. The 
Senator knows that. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will not accept the 
Senator's position on that. As a matter 
of fact, the facts are to the contrary. 
There is no money in this fiscal year 
budget for any master plan. We have 
fought the question of the new building, 
and that has been settled. 

The effect of the Senator’s amend- 
ment would be to limit the number of 
people who might be in the new building. 


Mr. President, let me tell you if I am 
fortunate to get any additional space be- 
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cause of the new building, I just will 
relieve the crowded conditions in my own 
office. 

If the people who serve in my office 
were in the executive branch or were in 
any area covered by OSHA, do you know 
that each one of them would have an 
average of three times the space we allo- 
cate to them today in the Senate? 

The staffs have already grown. The 
building is necessary in order to prop- 
erly house them. 

I contemplate no increase in staff if 
additional space is available. I will just 
make it so I do not have six young peo- 
ple in an office which was made for one. 

I remember the first time I came to 
this Senate and walked down the hall 
and met Senator O’Mahoney, and I met 
one of his assistants and he was sitting 
in a room all alone with a nice, big fire- 
place. I entered there and I was im- 
pressed with the interview I had with 
him. 

Mr. President, do you know who has 
that office now? I do. Do you know how 
many people are in there now? Six. 

That is the problem with this building. 
It is not a question of more staff. There 
again, I have great respect for my friend 
from Wisconsin, but the imoression he 
gives people is we are build'ng the new 
building in order to increase staff, and 
nothing is further from the truth. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

We are building that building to ade- 
quately house the people we have now. 

Again I say if it were not for the fact 
we exempt Congress from the laws we 
pass that apply to every other person 
in the covntry, you could not keep the 
people in your office and I could not keep 
people in mine for health reasons, for 
OSHA reasons, for safety reasons, and 
everything else. 

It is not right what we are doing. 
That is why everyone who attacked the 
new building has lost. 

We are building the new building in 
order to accommodate the people who 
are here now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
not talking about the new building. I 
am not talking about the Hart Build- 
ing. That is a fait accompli. I fought 
the new building. I opposed it. I voted 
against it. I worked against it, but I 
lost, and that money is expended. It is 
going to be opened in a few months. 

What I am talking about is a master 
plan that we have already paid for, a 
master plan of the Architect of the 
Capitol. I read: 

A Master Plan for future developments 
within the U.S. Capitol Grounds, for the 
future en'argement of such grounds through 
the acquisition and development of areas in 
the vicinity thereof ... in order to provide 
for future expansion, growth and require- 
ments of the legislative branch. ... 


That has already been provided. It has 
already been appropriated. The money 
has already been spent. And that is their 
plan. 

That is why I think it is necessary 
for us to step in and stop it. 

Mr. President. I think you and I know 
and all of us know that if we do not 
arrest this growth in staffing in the Sen- 
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ate, we are going to have great pressure 
to house our people by building another 
new Senate Office Building, which. I as 
I say, the Architect already plans to con- 
struct, and three new House Office Build- 
ings, or five new House Office Buildings. 
It is interesting. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STEVENS. On each amendment 
or one? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On each of the two 
amendments en bloc. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
have both votes at the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How many Sena- 
tors have to respond for the request for 
the veas and nays? 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. One-fifth 
of the Senate body present constitutes a 
sufficient second. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. About 11? There 
are not 11 here. 

Mr. STEVENS. There are 10. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We had five a while 
ago to constitute a sufficient second. 

Mr. STEVENS. If there are not 
enough, we will get them out of the 
cloakroom. 

Mr. PROXMTRE. We have some addi- 
tional Senators here now. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and navs have been ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the Senator 
need a sufficient second? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered on each amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HATFIE] D. On both? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On both. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum because we agreed not to vote 
until 7:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
with the vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the re- 
quest? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator asks unanimous consent that we 
proceed with the vote now. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have to object be- 
cause, on behalf of the leadership we 
reached a unanimous-consent agreement 
1 hour ago—I am ready to vote, I have 
been here ready to vote—but I would be 
reluctant not to object at this time on 
behalf of the leadership, and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 429 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to unprinted amendment No. 
429, offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire), relative to lim- 
its on Members honoraria. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. TOWER (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “no.” I, therefore, 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Comen), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HuMpPuHREY), and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bien), the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, Jr.), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) , and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 45, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 285 Leg.] 
YEAS—43 


Burdick Exon 
Byrd, Robert C. Ford 
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Sarbanes 
Sascer 
Schmitt 
Stafford 
Pressler Thurmond 
Pro*mire Williams 
Pryor Zorinsky 
Randolph 

Rudman 


NAYS—45 


Garn 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Hollings - 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 


Metzenbaum 
M'tcheli 
Moynihan 
Nunn 


Aelms 
Jackson 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Mattingly 
Melcher 


McClure 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Pell 

Fercy 
Quayle 
Roth 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 


Armstrong 


Do.e 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton Lugar Wallop 

East Mathias Weicker 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Tower, against. 


NOT VOTING—11 
Matsunaga 
Rieg:e 
Byrd, Tsongas 

Harry F.. Jr. Humphrey Warner 

So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (UP 
No. 429) was rejected. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I object to 
the rollcall vote for reconsideration if it 
is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator cannot object to laying it on the 
table, but be may ask for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to table. 

Is the Senator asking for the yeas 
and nays on the motion to table? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I believe I 
heard a motion to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct and it is in order. 

Mr. EXON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ob- 
jection is not in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 430 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to unprinted 
amendment No. 430, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin relating to staff. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), and the Senator from Vir- 
gina (Mr. WarNER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Bentsen), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) , 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily absent. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. REGLE) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 286 Leg.] 


Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick Havakawa 

Byrd, Heflin 
Harry F., Jr. He ms 

Byrd, Robert C. 

Cannon 


McCivre 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
NAYS—15 


Hatfield 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Long Stevens 
NOT VOTING—9 


Heinz Riegle 
Biden Humphrey Tsongas 
Cohen Matsunaga Warner 


So the amendment (UP No. 430) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHmMitT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if I may take a few minutes, I wish to 
have a colloquy with Senator ANDREWS. 


The Amtrak Board of Directors is 
meeting tomorrow in Chicago. During 
that meeting, a decision will be made 
regarding the future of the Cardinal, and 
the board may decide to terminate it. 
The continuing resolution provides for 
the continued operation of numerous 
programs and activities at current levels. 
Could Senator AnprREews clarify for me, 
please, as chairman of the Transporta- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee, if 
this provision applies to Amtrak’s oper- 
ation of the Cardinal along its existing 
route? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes, it does. Under the 
terms of the continuing resolution, funds 
will be made available to Amtrak to con- 
tinue its current activities. Since the 
Cardinal is a current activity, Amtrak 
would be allowed to operate the train 
along its existing route under the terms 
of the resolution. 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Eat 

Exon 


Baker 
Cochran 
Cranston 
Domenici 
Goldwater 


Bentsen 
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The Senator from West Virginia, a 
member of the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation Appropriations, has written me 
to the effect that the continuance of the 
Cardinal will be an issue at the appro- 
priations markup. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator from North Dakota, who, I am 
sure, would not want such an issue pend- 
ing before his committee to be preempted 
by a premature administrative action, 
especially since it will be only a very few 
weeks before Congress decides this 
question. 

So, again, I thank my distinguished 
colleague for this clarification, and I ap- 
preciate the interest he has shown in the 
Cardinal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that information regarding the 
Cardinal's increasing ridership over the 
last several years be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Cardinal's ridership has grown con- 
sistently and significantly over the last sev- 
eral years. In fiscal year 1978, the train's 
ridership was 58.9 PM/TM. In fiscal year 1980, 
the Cardinal's ridership climbed to 87.5 PM/ 
TM. Growth has continued in fiscal year 
1981. Ridership figures recently provided by 
Amtrak clearly indicate steadily improving 
ridership on the Cardinal. For the year from 
May, 1980 to May, 1981, ridership increased 
by 32.8 percent. More significantly, the Cardi- 
nal met the congressionally mandated cri- 
teria of 150 PM/TM in June and July. In 
June, the PM/TM was 150.7, and in July, it 
was 164.7 PM/TM. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I support 
this restoration of the minimum benefit. 
Many, many Tennesseans depend on this 
benefit. Most are elderly women below 
the poverty line. Others are farmers, and 
still others are clerics. 

We made a mistake and repealed the 
minimum benefit during reconciliation. 
I ovposed that action. 

The House of Representatives corrected 
that action and made an overwhelming 
vote 404 to 20 to restore the minimum 
benefit. 

The House recognized the need to cor- 
rect this inequity, and we can move now 
to also correct this inequity. 

In my State, some 50,000 individuals 
receive the benefit. They receive $122 
per month or about $1,400 per year. For 
many this is their lifeline. This enables 
them to keep their heads above water 
even though all too many are below the 
poverty line. 

We know some restoration of the 
minimum benefit will occur. 

But let us act now and stop scaring all 
those who are duly entitled to the mini- 
mum benefit. Let us keep our rightful 
promise to them to keep the minimum 
benefit. 

Let us join our Republican and Dem- 
ocratic colleagues in restoring the mini- 
mum benefit. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
chairman of the Defense Subcommittee 


of the Appropriations Committee on a 
matter that directly affects a major unit 
of the U.S. Air National Guard, which 
is based in Wichita, Kans. 
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I am referring to the 184th Air Na- 
tional Guard Tactical Fighter Group. 
which is based at McConnell Air Force 
Base in Wichita, Kans. That unit is the 
largest in the entire Air Nat'onal Guard 
and performs the essential mission of 
training all Air National Guard a'r crew- 
on the F-4 fighter-bomber, which is now 
coming into the Air National Guard in 
increasing numbers. 

As the Senator knows, no military unit 
can operate properly, let alone be 
“ready,” without skillful and exper.enced 
maintenance and support. Of course, this 
is all the more true of air units which 
operate difficult-to-maintain aircraft, 
such as the F-4. The 184th is having a 
unique and seriously troublesome experi- 
ence in this regard. 

In the Wichita area are several civil 
aviation manufacturers, including Boe- 
ing’s largest plant in the United States 
which is virtually a short walk from the 
facilities of the 184th. Boeing and other 
civil aviation manufacturers are able to 
offer extraordinarily attractive salaries 
to the maintenance personnel of. the 
184th for similar jobs. As a result, this 
very important Air National Guard unit 
has lost many of its most qualified people 
to these civilian producers. 

That is only part of the problem. These 
maintenance personnel are Federal wage- 
grade employees. The level of their pay 
grades is set by biannual wage-rate sur- 
veys which compare their salaries to 
those of civilians do'ng similar jobs in 
the area. “Comparability” is the objec- 
tive. Unfortunately, the latest wage- 
rate survey in the Wichita area under- 
estimated the going rate for comparable 
jobs in the area to the extent that the 
184th’s maintenance personnel are not 
only not receiving pay comparable to 
their civilian counterparts, but also are 
not getting pay comparable to their 
Wwage-grade counterparts in other areas 
where the cost-of-living is at least the 
same. Other military bases have been 
advertising in the Wichita area news- 
papers to acquire many of these mainte- 
nance personnel. 

The result is that the 184th has lost 
approximately 160 personnel in the past 
2 years. This is happening at a time when 
the unit should be expanding to accom- 
modate its new, expanded mission. 
Furthermore, the experience level of the 
personnel still in the unit has dropped 
dramatically. 

Hopefully, the new Wichita area wage- 
rate survey will return the Wichita area 
to its appropriate place in pay rates. 
However, even when this is done, it will 
be impossible to actually raise the pay of 
the affected personnel because of the 
legislatively imposed pay raise cap which 
has been a part of the congressional con- 
tinuing resolution for the past 2 years 
and which continues to be in effect. 

I do not intend to remove or cripple 
that pay raise cap. Nor do I intend to 
meddle in the complicated and delicate 
Federal wage-grade system. However, I 
do strongly believe that the affected em- 
ployees at the 184th in Wichita deserve 
to be brought up to comparability. 

I had intended to offer an amendment 


to effect the appropriate legislative 
change to repair this problem and yet 
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not to disrupt the complicated wage- 
grade system and the pay raise cap. I 
have been assured that administrative 
procedures exist to resolve the problem; 
however, I am concerned that thev may 
not be able to be effected promptly and 
broadly enough to address the serious 
retention problem at this unit at Mc- 
Connell Air Force Base. 

I would very much appreciate the 
comments and support of the chairman 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee as to whether this administrative 
solution can be pursued aggressively and 
promptly enough to bring prompt and 
real relief. I hope I will not have to 
pursue the legislative route unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this problem at some length 
with the Senators from Kansas. Their 
concern over the problem of retaining 
skilled employees at the 184th Tactical 
Fighter Group in Wichita is serious 
enough that I asked the subcommittee 
staff to investigate it. I commend the 
Senators for their determination to solve 
this problem. But I do not believe an 
amendment to statutorv law. particularly 
in a continuing resolution, is necessary. 

We have learned that there is exist- 
ing statutory authority for the Secre- 
tary of Defense to address this problem. 
Although there is a pay cap on wage- 
grade employee pay, the Secretary 
clearly has the authority to adjust these 
wage scales when it can be shown that 
such adjustments are necessary to at- 
tract and retain qualified skills. 

The problem here is that wages under 
the current pay cap are no longer com- 
petitive with those of private industry 
in Wichita and certain other areas. I 
would call on the Secretary of Defense 
as a part of the legislative history on this 
resolution to take immediate steps to 
correct this apparent wage disparity 
under the statutory authority he cur- 
rently has. I would also urge the Secre- 
tary to make every effort to streamline 
the cumbersome procedures that I un- 
derstand serve to delay quick action on 
matters such as these. 

I further say to the Senator from 
Kansas that I am prepared to support 
formal language in the statement of the 
managers when we go to conference on 
this continu’ng resolution. It is my hope, 
therefore, that no further statutory 
language is needed, and certainly no 
additional appropriations are needed to 
bring these wage-grade employees back 
to comparability in Wichita and other 
sections. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and I hope his remarks reflect the 
full comm'ttee’s position. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, let me 
say that the Senator from Alaska has 
accurately stated the case. I support 
his remarks, and I shall be happy to 
seek strengthening language in the con- 
ference report on the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I appreciate the 
committee’s continuing interest in re- 


solving this problem. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 955(a) of the Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981 extended and expanded 
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the adolescent pregnancy program that 
was authorized under title VI of the 
Health Centers amendments of 1978, 
which was funded at $10 million in 1981. 
Is it the Senator's understanding that, 
under the committee amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 325, only the 
existing adolescent pregnancy program 
will be continued at the current rate? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. Under the provi- 
sions of the committee amendment, 
funds will be available to the Office of 
Adolescent Pregnancy to carry out only 
the existing program activities author- 
ized under title VI of the Health Centers 
Amendments of 1978 at the current rate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORTON. Does the appropriation 
bill, as reported, require HHS to continue 
in operation those Public Health Service 
hospitals for which a plan for transition 
to local control or of financial self- 
sufficiency has been or will be approved 
by the Secretary of HHS? 

Mr. SCHMITT. Yes, and it is the in- 
tention of the committee to support 
either on the regular Labor-HHS appro- 
priations bill or on any additional contin- 
uing resolution that may be required, the 
continued operation of those hospitals 
for which the Secretary approves a local 
transition plan, as provided by the 
Reconciliation Act. The only issue for 
which the chairman cannot give a 
definite answer is how much money is 
justified for activities over and above 
those required for continued operation. 
This narrower issue must be resolved by 
further interaction between the commit- 
tee and HHS and other Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GORTON. Does the appropria- 
tions bill—and I refer here to section 101 
of the continuing resolution—allow HHS 
to close those hospitals for which a plan 
has not ben approved pursuant to the 
Reconciliation Act of 1981? 

Mr. SCHMITT. It is believed that 
under the continuing resolution HHS 
may be able to close hospitals that do not 
have approved plans since this is an 
activity that was contemplated by the 
1981 Rescission/Supplemental Appropri- 
ations Act and therefore is regarded as a 
continuing activity. However, this judg- 
ment is subiect to legal interpretation by 
the General Counsel of HHS and, there- 
fore, no conclusive statement can be 
made at this time. 


Mr. ABDNOR. This continuing reso- 
lution merely continues the prohibitions 
pas provisions in effect at the current 
time. 


The Supplemental Anvpropriations and 
Rescissions Act of 1981 (Public Law 97- 
12) contained language explicitly for- 
bidding the Department of Treasury 
from using any funds to implement any 
changes in the time for, or mode of pay- 
ment of excise taxes. I am extremely 
concerned that the Department of the 
Treasury may not understand the rami- 
fications of a continuing resolution. 


The House passed bill making appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1982—which may 
be considered by the Senate as early as 
next month—also contains the same 
electronic fund transfer prohibition that 
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appears in the Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act. 

Mr. President, the Department of the 
Treasury should also be aware that this 
continuing resolution (H.J. Res. 325) as 
passed the House contains a provision, 
section 101(a)(4), which states essen- 
tially that funds are available under the 
authority and conditions provided in ap- 
plicable appropriations acts for the fiscal 
year 1981. One of the conditions in the 
applicable appropriation act for fiscal 
year 1981 is the prohibition against im- 
plementation of the electronic fund 
transfer program and thus that prohibi- 
tion is continued into 1982. The continu- 
ing resolution as reported by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee contains lan- 
guage in section 101(a) (3) which is even 
more restrictive than that contained in 
the House passed bill. 

I take this occasion to send a message 
to the officers and lawyers of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that if, irrespective 
of current law and this continu‘ng reso- 
lution, they take it upon themselves to 
violate the public law with respect to the 
time or mode of payment of excise taxes, 
they do so at their peril. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, during 
the Appropriations Committee markup 
yesterday, I offered an amendment to 
the continuing resolution which would 
have assured the continued funding for 
the Hope Migrant Labor Center in Hope, 
Ark., for fiscal year 1982. In deference to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator HATFIELD, I withdrew 
the amendment with the understanding 
that I would offer it on the floor of the 
Senate today absent a firm commitment 
from the Department of Labor to fund 
this vital project. 

I am pleased to announce, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have now received that com- 
mitment, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Donald E. Shasteen, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Legislation 
and Intergovernmental Relations, U.S. 
Department of Labor, be inserted in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, the 
Hope Migrant Labor Center is funded 
with CETA title III section 303 funds. 
The 1981 level has been $170,000. This 
center has been there for 21 years serv- 
ing migrant laborers on their way from 
Texas to other parts of the country, pri- 
marily the Northeast and Midwest. 
About 45,000 migrants and their families 
stay there overnight each year. The cen- 
ter provides sleeping and cooking facili- 
ties, showers, and restroom facilities, 
and a laundry. Each room has four beds, 
and the rate per room is $1 a night. The 
farmworkers pay this nominal amount 
because usually they are too proud to 
stay for free. 

There is vigorous local support for the 
center. The city council for the city of 
Hope, Ark., recently passed a resolution 
of strong support for continued fund- 
ing, and the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion has funded a $35.000 program to 
provide counseling, food. and entertain- 
ment to the migrants. The center thus 
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allows local organizations and individ- 
uals to provide needed support and serv- 
ices to these itenerant laborers as they 
journey to orchard and fields in other 
parts of the country. 

By providing migrant farmworkers 
with a place to stay while on the road, 
the Center encourages productive work. 
Continued funding of this project is con- 
sistent with sound immigration policy as 
well; the migrants who stay there over- 
night are Mexican Americans and must 
produce a social security card to register. 
To my knowledge, this center is the only 
one like it in the country. It is a sound 
expenditure of a relatively small amount 
of public funds for a necessary and hu- 
manitarian purpose. These farmworkers 
toil in the fields and orchards of this 
Nation to provide the fruits and vegeta- 
bles all of us enjoy each day. The deci- 
sion to provide continued funding for 
this program is a victory for decency and 
good sense, and I would like to commend 
the Department of Labor for exercising 
the good judgment to provide the com- 
mitment to fund it again in fiscal year 
1982. 

Exurerr 1 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: This is to inform 
you that the Hope Migrant Labor Center in 
Hope Arkansas will be funded at the -level 
of $170,000 when the grant cycle comes up. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. SHASTEEN, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Legislation 
and Intergovernmental Relations. 
WIC AND FOOD STAMP FUNDING IN CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, during 
consideration of the continuing resolu- 
tion by the Appropriations Committee, I 
offered an amendment which would have 
specifically required the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to maintain current levels of 
participation in the commodity supple- 
mental feeding program (CSFP) and the 
women, infants and children nutrition 
program (WIC). I withdrew my amend- 
ment, however, after having received the 
assurance of the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee that 
any effort by the administration to re- 
duce current levels of participation dur- 
ing the effective period of the continuing 
resolution would be totally inconsistent 
with the intent of that resolution. 


The current total program level for 
CSFP and WIC is approximately $970 
million. President Carter’s original budg- 
et for fiscal year 1982 had called for a 
total spending level of $1.068,100.000 for 
WIC and CSFP. President Reagan's 
March 10 budget revisions called for a 
significantly reduced level of activity. 
Since President Reagan’s March 10 budg- 
et submittal, in every action taken by 
the Congress on President Reagan’s 
budget, through the reconciliation pro- 
cess, through the first concurrent reso- 
lution, and including action by the full 
House as well as the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Agriculture, 
Rural Development and Related Agencies 
appropriations which funds these pro- 
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grams, the Congress has rejected the re- 
duced levels of funding and, conse- 
quently, it has rejected reduced partici- 
pation levels for these programs. 

Mr. President, it is quite clear, there- 
fore, that not only would an action by 
the administration to reduce participa- 
tion be inconsistent with the terms of 
the continuing resolution, it would also 
clearly be inconsistent with all of the 
legislative history as to the intent of the 
Congress on the continuation of these 
highly successful nutrition programs. 

We are talking here about low income, 
pregnant, and post partum women and 
their infants who have been found by 
a competent health professional to be at 
nutritional risk. To cut these individuals 
off from the supplemental food they re- 
ceive through these programs would be 
unconscionable from the human aspect 
and would be shortsighted from a budg- 
etary standpoint. 

Studies have shown that CSFP and 
WIC reduce the incidence of low birth 
weight in infants, thus reducing the po- 
tential for serious physical and mental 
handicaps in children, and that for each 
$1 spent in the prenatal component of 
WIC, $3 in health costs are saved. 

Let me turn briefly to one other pro- 
gram whose level of benefits should not 
be affected by this resolution—that being 
the food stamp program. As is the case 
with all other programs funded by this 
resolution, the food stamp program 


should be continued under this resolution 
at the current rate of operations. 
Since we have not provided for a full 
year’s appropriation under this resolu- 
tion, the Secretary may not implement 


across-the-board benefit reductions as 
provided for in section 18(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, since a determination 
to reduce benefits under that section 
must be based on the level of funding 
provided for an entire fiscal year. The 
Congress has not yet decided at what 
level it will support the food stamp pro- 
gram for entirety of fiscal year 1982. 
Therefore, any action to decrease bene- 
fits at this time would certainly be pre- 
mature. 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I share 
the serious concerns about funding for 
child feeding programs expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. EaGLETON. Two programs, in partic- 
ular, are critically important to the well 
being of poor children in Louisiana, WIC 
which operates throughout the State and 
the commodity supplemental food pro- 
gram, which operates in Orleans Parish. 

Study after study has shown that these 
programs, which provide specific pack- 
ages of nutritious foods to pregnant and 
postpartum women, their infants and 
preschool children, are cost-effective. For 
each $1 spent on these programs, an 
estimated $3 in health costs in the pre- 
natal portion of the program alone are 
saved. That is, by providing a nutrition- 
ally sound diet for expectant mothers, 
the incidence of low birth rates is signif- 
icantly reduced, decreasing hospitaliza- 
tion costs and, most important, signif- 
icantly reducing the potential for serious 
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mental and physical handicaps in these 
children. 

These packages have also been sited as 
one of the significant factors in helping 
reduce the rate of infant mortality, 
which is particularly significant to my 
State which had the dubious distinction 
of having the highest such incidence in 
the Nation in 1970. We have made prog- 
ress in reducing infant mortality in 
Louisiana, but key to continuing this 
trend is providing steady, certain nutri- 
tion assistance. 

Initially, the Reagan administration 
proposed deep cuts in both these pro- 
grams, recommending funding for WIC 
at $720 million and for CSFP at about 
$20 million. Both of these suggested cuts 
were soundly rejected, through bipar- 
tisan efforts, in the Budget Committees 
and in the appropriations action on the 
fiscal year 1982 bills to date. 

Nonetheless, I am informed that the 
administration plans to resubmit these 
cuts at an even deeper level in this new 
round of budget estimates, recommend- 
ing that WIC be funded at $633 million 
and CSFP at $19.5 million. This funding 
level would force 50-percent cuts in the 
current rate of participation, cuts which 
would seriously jeonardize the future of 
these programs and which I have no 
doubt would seriously injure the progress 
we have made to date in improving the 
health of our children. 

It is my clear understanding that the 
Appropriations Committee, in adopting 
the language for USDA programs to be 
operated at not to exceed the current 
level intends that the current participa- 
tion rate in these programs will be the 
benchmark. Given the clear congres- 
sional directives adopted by bipartisan 
majorities on the fiscal year 1981 second 
revised concurrent budget resolution, the 
fiscal year 1982 first concurrent budget 
resolution, the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act, the Department of Agriculture and 
Related Agencies Act of fiscal vear 1982 
and the omnibus farm bill of 1981, I am 
certain that the administration under- 
stands the commitment we have made to 
maintaining the current participation 
rates in these programs. Nonetheless, I 
believe it is critically important that this 
commitment be underlined and under- 
stood as the intent of this funding meas- 
ure for the next 6 weeks. 

Mr. President, unlike other programs, 
any drop—however temporary— in WIC 
or CSFP participation cannot be made up 
later in the year. Once women and chil- 
dren are ripped out of these programs, 
they are not easily reentered. 

Moreover, the health benefits are 
gained as a result of steady. daily nutri- 
tional improvement, not on-again, off- 
again diet improvements. Moreover, in 
Louisiana the vast maiority of partici- 
pants have annual income well below the 
Official cutoff points and reducing fund- 
ing would therefore not result in taking 
those at the uper levels of eligibility off 
this program. Instead. I am to'd that it 
would inevitably result in many, many 
poor mothers and children no longer re- 
ceiving this modest, yet effective, as- 
sistance. 


A continuing resolution is a temporary, 
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emergency measure which is meant to do 
nothing more—or less—than maintain 
the status quo. That is my understand- 
ing of the impact of this resolution on 
WIC and CSFP—that it will maintain 
the current participation status quo and 
I am confident that with this clarifica- 
tion, that is precisely what the admin- 
istration will do. 
WIC, CSFP AND FOOD STAMP FUNDING 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, although 
I think the intent in the continuing 
resolution is clear, I want to emphasize 
for the Recorp that the continuing reso- 
lution does not contemplate any cut- 
backs in current services for WIC, 
CSFP—commodity supplemental food 
program—and food stamp participants. 

As far as WIC and CSFP, the current 
operating level in fiscal year 1981 is 
about $970 million. House Joint Reso- 
lution 325 contemplates that these pro- 
grams would continue to operate at least 
at this level. My understanding is that 
no cut whatsoever in WIC or CSFP case- 
load should occur. 

Under the continuing resolution, no 
reductions in food stamp benefits could 
occur under section 18(b) of the Food 
Stamp Act of 1977. Congress has not yet 
made a decision on food stamp funding 
levels for the full fiscal year. Until such 
time, the Secretary of USDA lacks the 
authority to implement benefit reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I have 
a question with regard to the continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, section 
101(a)(3) of the resolution states, in 
part: 

That for the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution, when an Act listed in this subsec- 
tion has been reported to a House but not 
passed by that House as of October 1, 1981, 
it shall be deemed as having been passed 
by that House. 


It is my understanding that this state- 
ment applies to any act once it is re- 
ported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and that, even if the Senate decides 
to recommit a previously reported act 
to enable the committee to reconsider 
some of its previous decisions, that act 
will still be deemed as having been re- 
ported and, therefore, as passed. Is this 
correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, this is my un- 
derstanding. 

NUTRITION PROGRAM IMPLICATIONS OF 
CONTINUING RESOLUTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, while we 
have this continuing resolution before 
us for consideration, the Senator from 
Kansas would like to clarify the funding 
situation for some vital nutrition pro- 
grams that are covered by the language 
of H. J. Res. 325. As chairman of the sub- 
committee on nutrition, it is my under- 
standing that the intent of this continu- 
ing resolution is to provide for full fund- 
ing for the food stamp program, the spe- 
cial supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children (WIC), 
and the commodity supplemental food 
program (CSFP). 
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Although further budget cuts remain 
a possibility for tne food stamp program 
for fiscal year 1982, I wish to rviterate at 
this time that Congress, as well as the 
administration, fully intends to support 
funding to accommodate current serv- 
ices for these programs. The operating 
level for fiscal year 1981 for WIC and 
CSFP is about $970 million, with about 
$11.5 billion for food stamps. 

In addition, under the provisions of 
the continuing resolution, no reductions 
in food stamp benefits should occur un- 
der section 18(b) of the Food Stamp Act 
of 1977. As my colleagues are aware, the 
Senate already passed food stamp re- 
authorizing legislation last June, and 
program reforms and significant savings 
measures were incorporated in the Re- 
conciliation Act. We are now waiting for 
the House of Representatives to author- 
ize appropriations for the next fiscal 
years in conjunction with the farm bill 
that is pending. However, I just want to 
make it clear that, until the Congress 
decides on food stamp funding levels for 
the full fiscal year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not have the authority 
to implement benefit reductions for the 
food stamp program during the time the 
continuing resolution is in effect. 

ST. JONES RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the St. Jones 
River Bridge is located on U.S. route 113 
in Delaware serving the only major high- 
way between the Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia metropolitan areas and the Del- 
aware-Maryland beaches. The Delaware 
Department of Transportation had been 
planning to dualize this last remaining 
two-lane section of U.S. 113 over several 
years but several emergency closures of 
the bridge during peak travel times this 
past summer have made it evident that 
replacement cannot be delayed much 
longer. 

The national bridge inventory list of 
November 1980 reflected a sufficiency 
rating of 6.0 which indicates an ex- 
tremely deteriorated condition, border- 
ing on closure. The closure of the bridge 
prior to completion of the replacement 
span would have severe effects. U.S. 113 
at this location is a defense highway, 
being just several miles from Dover Air 
Force Base. There are no suitable alter- 
native or detour routes, only secondary 
rural routes involving some small town 
residential streets. Thus a forced closing 
would have serious defense implications 
as well as impacts on Delaware tourist 
and agricultural industries. 

Finally, the cost of replacement is esti- 
mated to be between $10.8 and $13.3 mil- 
lion. depending upon the cho'ce of design 
alternatives. Delaware’s fiscal year 1981 
apportionment of bridge replacement 
and rehabilitation funds was only $2.3 
million. Thus the cost of replacing the 
St. Jones River Bridge is greater than 
$10 million and greater than twice the 
State’s annual bridge apportionment. 

It would appear that this project is 
one that not only requires immediate 
attention but one which preciselv meets 
the criteria which Congress intended to 
be used as a basis for the Secretarv of 
Transportation’s allocation of moneys 
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from the discretionary highway bridge 
replacement and rehabilitation fund. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Transportation if my understanding of 
the intended use of this fund is correct 
and if so is it appropriate to assume 
that the Secretary of Transportation 
should allocate moneys from the dis- 
cretionary highway bridge replacement 
and rehabilitation fund for the replace- 
ment of the St. Jones River Bridge. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct in his understanding 
of the Congress intent. This project is 
among those that should be funded and 
I hope that the Secretary will include it 
in his list of priorities. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to say that there will be no further 
votes tonight. I hope we will be able to 
complete this bill shortly after we con- 
vene on tomorrow. As soon as I confer 
with the minority leader, I will have a 
further statement to make with regard to 
the schedule. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, not to extend 
beyond 8:55 p.m., during which Senators 
may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY MINIMUM 
‘BENEFIT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in July, President Reagan, in a nationally 
televised address, pledged the following: 

In any plan to restore fiscal integrity of 
Social Security, I personally will see that the 
plan will not be at the expense of you who 
are now dependent on your monthly Social 
Security checks. 


This statement directly contradicts the 
President’s May 12 social security plan 
and his budget-cutting plan of Febru- 
ary 18. 

In those plans, among other things, the 
President proposed eliminating the mini- 
mum retirement benefit currently re- 
ceived by 3 million of the Nation's elder- 
ly. He proposed delaying the date on 
which social security benefits are ad- 
justed for inflation. 

We have already had five rollcall votes 
in the Senate this session regard'ng the 
administration's repeal of the social se- 
curity minimum benefit. There has been 
extensive debate, and none of us here 
can claim to be unfamiliar with the is- 
sues involved in restoring the payment 
for current benefitiaries. 

The Democrats have stood firmly 
against creating the precedent of cutting 
social security benefits as part of the 
Federal budget-cutting process. Senate 
Democrats have stood firmly against tak- 
ing promised social security retirements 
benefits away from retired Americans 
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already depending upon those benefits. 
We are against elimination of the mini- 
mum benefit for current retirees, and we 
are ready to continue our fight against 
the repeal. 

By repeated party line votes, my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
have steadfastly supported the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to cut the benefit for re- 
tired Americans, a proposal which has 
been consistently and forcefully advo- 
cated by the administration. 

In sharp contrast, the House has not 
treated this matter as a partisan ques- 
tion; it voted 404 to 20 to restore the 
payment. 

All of us here know that the reconcil- 
iation act takes away the minimum 
monthly benefit from some of the very 
poorest social security retirees—in many 
cases, from people who have depended 
upon those monthly checks for years, In 
light of this fact, I do not know how the 
President can continue to promise that 
he “will not stand by and see” retired 
Americans deprived of their social secu- 
rity benefits. 

The President cannot continue to as- 
sure the American people that their so- 
cial security benefits will not be cut, 
when as a result of the administration’s 
budget victory, the President signed the 
bill into law which eliminates the mini- 
mum benefit for 3 million retirees. 

The amendment before the Senate 
would restore the social security mini- 
mum benefit for current beneficiaries. 
I urge all Senators to vote for the pend- 
ing amendment. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM IN JEOPARDY: ALREADY 
DOWN TO KETCHUP, PICKLES 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, as we see 
the shape of the second round of budget 
cuts taking shape, I am shocked to learn 
that the administration may be recom- 
mending further cuts in the national 
school lunch program. 

This program, established in 1946, 
pledged the National Government to the 
goal of providing sound nutrition to our 
Nation's school children. 

The school lunch program was ap- 
proved when it was discovered that the 
major reason for the rejection of men 
and women examined for service in our 
Armed Forces was that they were unfit 
physically because of malnutrition. They 
had not had the proper foods as children. 
That is the background and justifica- 
tion for the school lunch program—the 
need to assure children the proper 
nutrition. 

A number of educators and nutrition- 
ists have testified that the school lunch 
program is necessary to assure the health 
and well-being of our Nation’s school 
children. It has helped them to grow 
up as sound human beings mentally and 
physically, rather than being afflicted 
with deficiencies caused by lack of suffi- 
cient nutrition. Also, the school lunch 
prozram enables them to be better stu- 
dents by giving them the nutrients they 
need to perform their school work. 

Yet, despite these findings, we have 
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seen a massive assault on the school 
lunch program. In the recent round of 
budget cuts, $1.4 billion was cut from 
the school lunch program despite re- 
peated warnings from a number of 
sources—including this Senator—that 
such budget cuts would cause so many 
paying students to drop out of the school 
lunch program that many schools would 
simply have to close their programs 
down, depriving all students of a hot 
lunch. 

In debate on the budget reconciliation 
bill, I offered an amendment that would 
have restored some $450 million to the 
school lunch program in 1982 and 1983. 
I did so because Tennessee school food 
service professionals told me that nearly 
70 percent of Tennessee students might 
have to drop out of the program because 
of the prohibitive cost increases. This 
would be especially burdensome to many 
rural school districts who need a high 
rate of school lunch participation to 
maintain their programs. 

My amendment, unfortunately, was 
defeated by a vote of 35 to 54. My amend- 
ment would have helped more school 
lunch programs survive the massive 
budget cuts. 

But the administration has not been 
content to cut funds from the school 
lunch program, it also wishes to reduce 
the quantity and nutritional quality of 
food offered in school lunches. 

We see daily allotments of milk re- 
duced from 8 ounces to 6 ounces. We see 
new regulations that will permit local 
school lunch programs to serve catsup 
and relish as two vegetables in a hot 
school lunch. And now we find that 
schoolchildren will be treated to “‘top- 
less” hamburgers because schools are 
having to cut back on the amount of 
bread that they can serve with their 
meals—from eight to five slices per week. 

But the most disturbing fact of all is 
that the most recent Department of Ag- 
riculture school lunch regulations will 
sharply cut the nutritional content of our 
school lunches. Such lunches once could 
provide at least one-third of a child's 
nutritional requirements. We now find 
that under the new regulations, school 
lunches may be served that may provide 
only 17 percent of a child’s basic nutri- 
tional requirements 

That fact. Mr. President, is outrageous. 

Our priorities are distorted. What hap- 
pened to the children in the budget shake 
and shuffle? 

First, we cut funding for the program. 
Then the Federal Government says to 
hard-pressed local food service person- 
nel: Now cut the quantity and the qual- 
ity of the food we serve. 

Raise the price. Reduce the supply. 
Cut the ouality. Feed the children less 
bread and less vegetables and meat— 
load them up with catsup and pickles. 
That is what the administration has al- 
ready done to the program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is a national outrage. I 
cannot believe this is happening in 20th 
century America where supposedly we 
have learned a few things about nutri- 
tion and the importance of proper nutri- 
tion to children. 

But, now in his perverse zeal, Mr. 
Stockman wants to go further. He wants 
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to cut more. Perhaps he wants to substi- 
tute mustard for meat and mayonnaise 
for milk. That way, you can give the 
children one small pad of meat substi- 
tute on one slice of bread and condi- 
ments—and that is it. 

Mr. Stockman wants to lop off another 
$500 million for the school lunch pro- 
gram. Another $500 million in cuts, Mr. 
President, which will bring funding down 
for the Nation’s 27 million children down 
to $2.2 billion. 

I must assume that if Congress ap- 
proves such cuts, we are in for another 
round of these absurd pickle, catsup type 
of regulations that would further reduce 
the nutritional content of school lunches. 

The school food service personnel in 
my State work very hard to maintain 
the nutritional quality of the school 
lunch. So far, they tell me they have 
been successful. But I am worried that 
the pickle and catsup regulations may 
be too much even for their dedicated 
efforts. 

As the administration cuts funding, it 
adds more pressure on school food per- 
sonnel to further cut the quantity and 
quality of food rut into school lunches. 
In effect, the administration is out to get 
the school lunch program. 

And this is being done without ever 
having a full-scale debate on the national 
school lunch program. Does the Congress 
think that the national school lunch pro- 
gram is obsolete? Do we not have an 
obligation to provide sound nutrition to 
our school children? Do we believe that 
all of our school children can find sound 
nutrition without the school lunch 
program? 

These are questions that the adminis- 
tration certainly does not propose to 
answer, Mr. President. 

They just send up the budget cuts and 
propose new regulations that reduce the 
nutritional value of school lunches. And 
mark my words, Mr. President, if we 
continue down the path of budget cuts 
and regulations that reduce the quality 
of school lunch programs, we are going to 
wake up one day and find that there is 
no more national school lunch program. 

If some in this body think that is 
progress, I draw attention to the “1946 
Congressional Declaration of Policy” on 
the school lunch program: 

It is declared to be the policy of Congress, 
as a measure of national security, to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of the na- 
tion's children and to encourage the domestic 
consumption of nutritious agricultural com- 
modities and other food, by assisting the 
states, through grants-in-aid and other 
means, in providing an adequate supply of 
foods and other facilities for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and expan- 
sion of nonprofit school-lunch programs. 


Speaking as one Senator, I am deeply 
saddened by the administration's aban- 
donment of their commitment in 1946. I 
intend to stand by the school lunch pro- 
gram, and I urge my colleagues to do the 
same. 


FUNDING FOR THE BARNWELL 
NUCLEAR FUEL PLANT 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, be- 
cause the Department of Fnergy will be 
funded for the start of fiscal year 1982 
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by a continuing resolution, I want to call 

the Department’s attention to the fact 

that the current R. & D. program at the 

Barnwell Nuclear Fuel Plant in South 

Carolina should be continued under this 

resolution on an uninterrupted basis. 

On September 11, the Energy and Wa- 
ter Develorment Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved continuation of the Barnwell pro- 
gram through fiscal year 1982 at a level 
of $10 million. The House has already 
voted to appropriate the same amount 
and the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Chairman McCuurg, has author- 
ized continuation of the Barnwell pro- 
gram through fiscal year 1982. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my recent letter to Chairman HAT- 
FIELD, which outlines the reasons why I 
believe it is essential to continue the 
Barnwell program for 1 more year, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1981. 

Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and Wa- 
ter Development, Committee on Apnro- 
priations, U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water Development of tre Committee on 
Appropriations plans to begin markup of 
H.R. 4144, the Energy and Water Develop- 
ment Appropriation Bill of 1982, on Friday 
of this week. The purrose of this letter is to 
inform you of my interest in continuing 
funding for the current research program at 
the Barnwell Nuclear Fuel Plant in South 
Carolina through FY’82. 

As you are aware, the House has appro- 
priated $10 million for a FY’82 program at 
Barnwell. The same amount was aporoved in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act. The 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee authorized the Secretary of Energy 
to continue tre Barnwell R&D program 
through FY’82 at a level that would main- 
tain this national asset. Secretary Edwards 
has also indicated his interest in seeing that 
Barnwell is maintained in its current status 
and his intention to spend the $10 million 
efficiently and effectively, if appropriated by 
Congress. 

The proposed program for FY'’82 at Barn- 
well would, for example, involve further re- 
search into sonhisticated nuclear safeguards 
systems. Training courses would be held at 
Birnwell during FY’82 to train experts from 
other nations on procedures and technology 
essential to the safeguarding of special nu- 
clear materials. 

Continuing the Barnwell program at $10 
million will provide an additional year neces- 
sary for the Department of Energy, the own- 
ers of Barnwell, and other private Investors 
to come together with a plan to operate this 
facility. As you know, President Reagan fa- 
vors a resumption of private .reprocessing 
activities. It will take time, however, to li- 
cense this facility and establish the waste 
management programs necessary for Barn- 
well to operate. 

Having closely followed and supported the 
development of the Barnwell Plant for the 
last 13 years, I have a strong interest in see- 
ing that Barnwell is used for its intended 
purpose of reprocessing. Continuing the R&D 
program at Barnwell through FY ‘82 is neces- 
sary to achieve this objective. 


Please do not hesitate to contact me if you 
have any further questions regarding the 
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Barnwell program or if I may be of assistance 
to you In any way. 
with kindest personal regards and best 


wishes, 
Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Chairman. 


AN INTEREST RATE RECESSION 
AHEAD? 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, signs of 
economic distress are popping up every- 
where as the debilitating impact of our 
sky-high interest rates spread through- 
out the economy. For example, business 
capital investment spending was pro- 
jected by the Department of Commerce 
last March to rise 10.2 percent this year. 
Those plans have been scaled back due to 
soaring interest costs and are now pro- 
jected to rise 8.8 percent in 1981. 

Since business expects inflation to 
average 8.6 percent this year, this latest 
cutback in business spending means that 
real investment will scarcely rise at all 
this year—which is a devastating blow to 
early hopes for a turnaround in the 
capital:labor ratio and productivity. 

FARMERS 


Farmers are being jeopardized in a 
much more alarming fashion by our sky- 
high interest rates. With interest rates 
propelling production costs up currently 
at a 17-percent rate, they have had no 
choice but to borrow additional credit 
to meet ordinary expenses necessary to 
plant and harvest their 1981 crops. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago re- 
ports, for example, that loans by pro- 
duction credit associations for such ex- 
penses were up in July by 11 percent 
over July 1980. Over the first half of 
1981, PCA loans are up an even higher 
14 percent. 

These large increases in debt coming 
on top of predicted low crop prices and 
earnings may well push a number of 
farmers out of business. Even before the 
crops are in, a number of PCA’s are see- 
ing a sharp rise in troubled loans. I can 
only see more trouble ahead as our hard 
pressed farmers seek to pay off these 
loans and other production costs with 
shrinking earnings. 

INDUSTRY OUTPUT 


U.S. industry faces trouble ahead, as 
well, due to sagging demand related to 
high interest rates. Consumer goods pro- 
duction was off 0.3 percent in July, but 
fell an even sharper 1 percent in August. 
The output of materials rose in July, but 
then fell sharply in August. Autos and 
housing continued their plunge in Au- 
gust, as well, as the depressions in these 
critical industries deepened. The weak- 
ness in these sectors led to a 0.4 percent 
overall decline in U.S. industrial pro- 
duction in August—the largest drop 
since July 1980, and the first decline 
since April. In addition, the rate of fac- 
tory utilization declined in August to 
79.3 percent. a reversal of the pattern in 
August which saw that figure rise 1 
percent. 

Adding to this interest rate induced de- 
cline in output are signs that inventories 
are starting to pile up across our country. 
Inventories rose 1.1 percent in July for 
retailers, wholesalers, and manufactur- 
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ers—an ominous sign for the future. An- 
other sign of future trouble is the de- 
cline in August of durable goods orders 
from wholesalers and retailers. Their or- 
ders fell off a sharp 2.5 percent, the first 
decline in 7 months—another sign that 
business inventories are starting to pile 
up on store shelves. 
HOUSING 

Let me review the disastrous status of 
our housing industry- in detail. I said a 
moment ago, Mr. Fres:dent, that we have 
a housing depression, and indeed we do 
as a result of soaring mortgage rates now 
at 18 percent and more. Housing starts 
are the most recognized indicator of the 
financial health of that key industry. 
That statistic tumbled 10.7 percent in 
August to a bare 937,000 units—the third 
lowest monthly level since World War II 
and the lowest level in 5 years. 

In collapsing through the psychologi- 
cally important 1 million unit level. the 
housing industry is poised for further 
sharp declines. perhaps to as low as 890,- 
000 units in the months ahead. One in- 
dicator of future housing activity is the 
number of building permits issued. In 
August, only 863,000 permits, at an an- 
nual rate, were issued, 5 percent below 
the July rate and a whopping 36 percent 
te'ow August 1980. Things are go'ng to 
get worse unless interest and mortgage 
rates fall quickly. 

Other statistics tell the same tragic 
story. Unemployment in the construction 
industry was 15 percent last month, more 
than twice the annual rate. The sale of 
new houses in July was down 55 percent 
from the peak rate of 909.009 houses at- 
tained in October 1978. The sales of used 
homes in Auvzust was off 32 percent from 
the peak period 1978 and 1979. Construc- 
tion of single family homes in August was 
the lowest recorded in the postwar 
period. 

The soaring pace of mortgage rates has 
priced 90 to 95 percent of first home 
buyers out of the market. Monthly prin- 
cipal and mortgage interest costs at 17 
percent. for examoule. are fully 62-percent 
above these same costs at a 10-percent 
mortgage rate. A $50.000 mortgage which 
cost $439 per month at 10 percent, for 
example, will cost $713 per month at 17 
percent. New families simply cannot af- 
ford housing at that price. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, CONSUMERS 


Other bad news abounds. as well. Un- 
employment appears headed up as a con- 
sequence of the saueeze interest rates are 
putting on business and consumers. Un- 
employment compensation claims at 
State offices around the country jumped 
to 511.000 in the latest week of Sertember 
for wh'ch data are available from 449.007 
the preceding week. And it is tragically 
easy to predict that the number of men 
and women in America who are seeking 
work without success will rise even fur- 
ther unless a break occurs in interest 
rates. 

Sagging output, high interest rates, 
and rising unemployment directly affects 
the ability of consumers to pay their bills 
on time. There are increasing signs that 
consumers are facing serious economic 
distress. For example. it was reported 
in the Wall Street Journal on Septem- 
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ber 18 that delinquent mortgage pay- 
ments—payments late for more than 60 
days—at the standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Detroit were 
running 50 percent ahead of last year’s 
pace. Mortgage foreclosures in Detroit 
are running at a rate of 10 a day this 
year, up 53 percent from 1980, despite 
efforts by thrift institutions to accom- 
modate homeowners in distress. 
INTERNATIONAL 


Our sky-high interest rates have been 
transmitted abroad, of course, through 
international money markets. They have 
cut like a scythe through business and 
consumers in Europe as they have here. 
Demand for goods and services is ebbing 
abroad as here at home, and idle fac- 
tory capacity and unemployment is 
spreading. A broad index of industrial 
output developed by the 19-country or- 
ganization for economic cooperation and 
development has fallen 3 percentage 
points since February. Sky-high interest 
rates, in fact, have left that index lower 
now than it was 2 years ago. 

The OECD’s midyear report is even 
more pessimistic about the future. It 
projects that unemnloyment in all in- 
dustrial nations will rise by 2 million 
persons during 1982 to reach 26 million 
men and women. In Europe, the unem- 
ployment rate could hit 9 percent by the 
end of 1982 and the number of men and 
women vainly seeking work will hit de- 
pression-era levels. Even the robust Jap- 
anese economy will see its growth rate 
slashed by half next year by high inter- 
est rates. 


WALL STREET 

Wall Street. itself, is suffering under 
an avalance of stock and bond selling 
that reveals fears of continuing hich in- 
terest rates and a less than robust eco- 
nomic future. Paper losses on Wall 
Street are estimated at better than $200 
billion now. with the New York Stock 
Exchange itself down to an 18-month 
low; it has lost over 150 points since its 
high of 1024 on April 27. Even the here- 
tofore strong dollar is sagging on for- 
eign exchange markets. It has been fall- 
ing for over a week now and is down 11 
percent since August 10 as fears abroad 
of soaring deficits and continued high 
U.S. interest rates grow. A declining dol- 
lar is bad news in our fight to slow in- 
flation, as well. 

The Wall Street and foreign fears for 
the future hinge directly on interest 
rates. Yet, there are no signs that help 
is ahead to deal with our interest rate 
crisis. 

STEPS TO REDUCE INTEREST RATES 

The Federal Reserve Bord controls 
the Nation's credit supplv. Since Janu- 
ary, the most widely used indicator of 
our money supply. M-1B, has risen at an 
annual rate of only 1.4 percent. This is 
well below the 3.5 to 6.0-percent target 
range which Fed Chairman Paul Volcker 
presented to Congress lost February. He 
is very low of the target and soaring 
interest rates show it. Yet, Chairman 
Volcker insisted last Wednesday in Con- 
gressional testimony that the Fed is not 
far off its course. He is wrong. And he 
should get back on course as quickly as 
he can to ease pressure on interest rates. 
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Moving M-1B growth into the Fed’s own 
target range will not renew inflation, 
particularly in light of our sagging eco- 
nomic outlook. But it will sase interest 
rate pressures. 

The Federal Reserve action will have 
an important impact on reducing inter- 
est rates. But an even bigger step would 
be to corral the Federal deficit. I know 
its fashionable for some to argue that 
deficits do not matter. Do not believe it. 
The soaring Federal deficit is crowding 
out billions of dollars in productive capi- 
tal investments needed to restore our 
battered productivity. New plants and 
new, more productive machines and 
equipment are not being built and R. & 
D. work is not occurring because inter- 
est rates have been pushed sky high by 
the need to finance the Federal deficit. 

As Chairman Volcker said last week, 
there is currently a clash in capital mar- 
kets between private and public needs. 
And the Government is claiming the 
lion's share, taking as much as one-half 
of the savings available in recent weeks 
to all borrowers. 

A RECESSION AHEAD? 


Until the deficit is brought down, we 
cannot hope for a major drop in inter- 
est rates. Federal Reserve Board jaw- 
boning and meeting its target money 
growth rates will help cut interest rates 
to some extent. And those steps should 
be rapidly adopted by the Fed. But the 
real solution remains easing the enor- 
mous financing requirements and credit 
demand posed by the deficit. 

The administration tells us it will take 
time for them to gain control of the def- 
icit. I am not sure we have much time 
to spare, however, there are many, too 
many, omninous signs, including pre- 
liminary indications from the Commerce 
Department, that our economy is be- 
coming spongy soft, that we could be 
headed for a recession in a runaway car 
fueled by high interest rates. These signs 
are not overwhelming, but they are per- 
suasive that demand has become soggy 
enough to yield negative real growth 
this quarter for the second quarter in a 
row. That would put us officially in a 
recession. And the worst may be yet to 
come. 

Estimates of the scale year 1982 def- 
icit made by a variety of credible ana- 
lysts range from $55 b’llion to $77 bil- 
lion—well above the midyear $42.5 bil- 
lion administration forecast. As much 
as $10 billion of that slippage is due to 
continued high interest costs on the na- 
tional debt. But the balance refiects lag- 
ging real growth prospects for fiscal year 
1982 which beg’ns next week and the 
related slowing of Federal tax receipts. 

If this second guessing of adminis- 
tration forecasts turns out to be accu- 
rate, we face renewed interest rate pres- 
sure and an extension of the present 
period of economic stagnation well into 
calendar 1982. 

THE HUMAN COST OF HIGH INTEREST RATES 

This talk of deficits and dollars does 
not capture the tragedy which could un- 
fold in our Nation this fall. High inter- 
est rates have pushed millions of farm- 
ers, Small businessmen, and households 
against the wall. They will be going un- 
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der later this year unless interest rates 
fall—forced out of homes, offices, stores, 
and off land which they have spent a 
lifetime building and improving. In a 
good economy or even a fair one, they 
could make it. They are not asking to 
become rich. What they do want is to 
be left alone to live relatively prosperous 
lives. To do that though, they need a 
growing economy where their costs of 
production are not being driven to un- 
heard-of levels by soaring interest rates. 

If they do not get some relief from 
interest costs soon—either an economic 
recovery or falling interest rates—it will 
be too late. They are putting the word 
out, Mr. President. Every Member of 
this body has heard from them. I am 
listening to them. And I hope my col- 
leagues and the administration are too. 
It is time for lower interest rates and 
that means first, action by the Fed and, 
second, action on the deficit. 

We have run out of time to talk. It 
is now time for action. 


NATIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS WEEK 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last April, 
the Senator from Kansas, along with 
many of his distinguished colleagues, in- 
troduced a resolution designating this 
week as “National Cystic Fibrosis Week.” 
As this week progresses, it is my hope 
that efforts to bring the message of 
cystic fibrosis—the implications of the 
disease, and its impact on victims and 
families alike—to the attention of the 
American public will be successful. 

Only by building upon the foundation 
of knowledge already established through 
public education activities, primarily 
generated by the Cystic Fibrosis Founda- 
tion, can we realize the dream of the 
conquest of this dread disease that 
strikes small children and curtails their 
hopes for a productive adult life. 

Although medical science has not yet 
found a cure or long-term contro] for 
CF, there have been significant advances 
in treatment, medications, and diagnos- 
tic procedures that have been able to 
extend the life expectancy of people with 
cystic fibrosis from 10 to 21 years of age. 
However, the disease remains fatal. 

Over the years, Members of Congress 
have had the opportunity to vote for 
legislation designed to support research 
into the many aspects of cystic fibrosis. 
It is our hope that, with the growing 
public awareness of the implications of 
this disease, more support for continued 
research toward improvements in treat- 
ment, as well as a possible cure will 
result. 

During this week, I would like to men- 
tion again a very special person who 
spent several weeks during the summer 
of 1980 on my staff. I feel very privileged 
to have known Keith Jones during this 
brief time, because he provided an in- 
spiring example to all of us who worked 
with him. 

Keith suffered from cystic fibrosis and 
lived with the constant knowledge that 
his life was not destined to be as long 
as others. 

Yet, he continued to plan ahead for 
a career in the legal field. Keith was a 
very hard worker, and expressed the 
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kind of positive approach toward life 
that left everyone with whom he came 
in contact a little bit happier that he 
had been part of their day. 


I regret to say that shortly after Keith 
completed his term as an intern in my 
office, he was hospitalized for treatment 
and, from that time on, although he 
tried to return to college, he did not 
have the strength to maintain a full 
schedule. His time out of hospitals be- 
came more and more rare, until he 
passed away earlier this year. 


Mr. President, not all of us have the 
opportunity to know an individual with 
cystic fibrosis, but I think that it is 
extremely important that we be aware 
of the realities with which they have to 
contend on a daily basis. It is for this 
reason, that I introduced this resolution 
designating “Cystic Fibrosis Week"—the 
more that can be done to generate 
awareness and support for efforts to as- 
sist victims of cystic fibrosis and their 
families, the closer we will come to find- 
ing a cure. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the 
resolution and a fact sheet on CF from 
the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, and con- 
gratulate this organization on its tre- 
mendous contribution to the cause of CF. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 62 


Whereas cystic fibrosis is the number one 
genetic killer of children in America, and 
between one thousand five hundred and two 
thousand five hundred are born each year in 
this country with the disease; and 

Whereas public understanding of cystic fi- 
brosis is essential to enhance early detection 
and treatment of the disease and reduce the 
misunderstanding and confusion concerning 
the symptoms of cystic fibresis; and 

Whereas a national awareness of the cys- 
tie fibrosis problem will stimulate interest 
and concern leading to increased research 
and eventually a cure for cystic fibrosis: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of Sep- 
tember 20 through 26, 1981, is designated as 
“Naticnal Cystic Fibrosis Week", and the 
President is authorized and requested to is- 
sue @ proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities 


CF Facts 


One of the major goals of National Cystic 
Fibrosis Week is increas*d public awareness 
of the disease, its symptoms, and the con- 
tinuing need for research in all aspects of 
cystic fibrosis. Every American can contrib- 
ute to the success of CF Week by having a 
sure grasp on the basic facts about cystic 
fibrosis—and sharing them with others. 


WHAT IS CYSTIC FIBROSIS? 


Cystic fibrosis (CF) is an inherited disease 
of children, adolescents, and young adults, 
In the United States, CF is the number one 
genetic killer of children and young adults. 
Cystic fibrosis is a disorder of certain glands 
of the body, predominantly the sweat glands 
and the mucous glands. In cystic fibrosis the 
sweat glands produce a very salty sweat, and 
the mucous glands secrete an abnormal, 
thick mucous. It is this glue-like mucous 
that leads to both the lung damage and the 
digestive problems that complicate cystic 
fibrosis. 
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WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF CF? 


Cystic fibrosis is an inherited disorder—it 
is not contagious. A child is born with CF 
only if both parents carry genes for the trait 
and both genes are transmitted to the child 
at conception. The abnormality or defect 
of the gene that causes CF has not yet been 
identified. 

About one in every 20 Americans carries 
the cystic fibrosis gene, and parents cannot 
control the kinds of genes they pass on to 
their children. However, when both parents 
are carriers of the CF gene, their children 
will not automatically have CF. Each time a 
woman carrier of the CF gene and a man 
who is also a carrier of the gene conceive & 
baby, there is a 25 percent chance that the 
child will inherit CF; a 75 percent chance 
that the child will not have CF; and a 50 
percent chance that the infant also will 
be a carrier. 

These odds apply to each pregnancy. A 
pregnancy that resulted in a child with CF 
doesn't guarantee that the next pregnancies 
will escape CF. 

CAN CF CARRIERS BE IDENTIFIED? 


At present, there is no reliable method 
for identifying the symptom-free carriers of 
cystic fibrosis. Research is under way to de- 
velop safe and eflective tests for detecting 
the CF gene, The development of such a test 
will be of great assistance in predicting the 
likelihood of CF for prospective parents. 

HOW COMMON IS CF? 


CF affects approximately one in every 1,800 
newborns, making it the most common, fatal 
genetic disease in the United States. 


WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS OF CF? 


Generally, three major symptoms are as- 
sociated with CF: 
Respiratory problems 
At some time during their lives, most pa- 
tients with CF develop lung disease. The 
thick mucus produced in CF obstructs the 


airways of the lungs and respiratory system. 
This interferes with the normal breathing 
process, and eventually leads to damage of 
the lung tissue. Respiratory complications 
cause over 90 percent of all deaths of pa- 
tients with CF. CF patients are also very 
susceptible to certain types of lung infec- 
tions which are often difficult to treat with 
drugs that are currently available. 


Digestive problems 


The pancreas and other organs of the di- 
gestive system secrete enzymes into the in- 
testine where they help to break down food 
into the components which the body uses 
for energy, growth, and maintenance. In CF, 
thick, sticky mucus blocks the passageways 
that carry these enzymes to the intestine. 
This results in improper digestion so that 
much of the food consumed cannot be used 
by the body and is excreted. Thus, persons 
with CF often have large appetites but still 
may appear malnourished. 


Excessive salt loss 


Parents and grandparents are often the 
first to notice one of the signs of cystic fi- 
brosis: When they kiss the baby they taste 
salt on the infant's skin. This excessive salt 
loss among CF patients can place them at 
risk of heat exhaustion or dehydration dur- 
ing periods of increased sweating, such as 
during exercise, hot weather, or fever. 

The symptoms and effects of CF vary from 
patient to patient, and are sometimes similar 
to symptoms of other childhood disorders. 
This often complicates quick and accurate 
diagnosis of the disease. 


WHEN (AT WHAT AGE) DO THE SYMPTOMS OF CF 
APPEAR? 

In approximately 10 to 15 percent of the 
cases, the earliest symptom of CF appears at 
birth, in the form of an intestinal ‘blockage 
known as meconium tleus, In many individ- 
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uals with CF, the symptoms of the disease 
appear within the first few months of life. In 
these cases, the thick mucous secretions 
hamper the infant's breathing and digestion, 
and the child fails to grow properly. Other 
patients with CF do not develop symptoms 
until later in childhood or adolescence. 
HOW IS CF DETECTED? 


A sweat test, which measures the amount 
of salt in the sweat, is a simple, painless, and 
reliable test for cystic fibrosis. Other clues 
that provide a basis for diagnosing CF in- 
clude: frequent respiratory infections; mal- 
nutrition or failure to grow; frequent bulky 
bowel movements; rectal prolapse; and nasal 
polyps. 

Identification of any of these symptoms 
should be followed by a medical check-up 
and laboratory tests. Because of the genetic 
nature of CF, brothers/sisters and first 
cousins of a child with CF should also be 
screened for the disease, using the sweat test 
procedure. 

HOW IS CF TREATED? 


While there is at present no cure for cystic 
fibrosis, intensive research has resulted in 
effective treatment methods, and an increas- 
ing number of young patients with the dis- 
order survive into adulthood. 

The intestinal problems of cystic fibrosis 
are generally managed with dietary adjust- 
ments (for example, increased calorie and 
protein intake) and enzyme supplements to 
aid digestion. 

Treatment for the lungs helps clear the 
airways of the thick, sticky mucus that re- 
sults from cystic fibrosis and helps prevent 
respiratory infections. Chest physical therapy 
(postural drainage) is used to reduce or pre- 
vent blocking of the airways. Parents (or the 
patients themselves, when they are old 
enough) perform postural drainage at home 
as a regular treatment. 

In addition, infection is a major hazard to 
the verson with cystic fibrosis, so antibiotics 
are often given to prevent and/or treat in- 
fections in the bronchi and lungs. 

Some CF patients take as many as 40 to 60 
pills a day. Recent figures stow that the 
average individval cost of CF treatment and 
care is more than $2,000 a year for non-hos- 
pitalized patients and average $10,000 a year 
for patients who are hospitalized. 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR CF PATIENTS? 


While researchers are continuing their 
efforts to find the hasic cause of cystic 
fibrosis, to develop better theravies, and ulti- 
mately, to find a cure, the outlook for chil- 
dren and young adults with cystic fibrosis is 
better than ever before. 

Fifteen years ago, few children with CF 
lived beyond six years of age. Today, with 
improvements in diagnosis and medical 
treatment, half of the CF ratients born today 
will live past 20 years of age, 

With good all-arouni care. many cystic 
fibrosis patients can lead relatively normal 
lives. 

However, there remain many unanswered 
questions revarding the caute. cure. and pre- 
vention of CF. For answers to these aques- 
tions, we must continue to look to biomedical 
research. 

WHAT IS THE CYSTIC FIBROSIS FOUNDATION? 


The Cystic Fibrosis Foundation (CFF), 
established in 1955, is a nonprofit, voluntary 
health organization, dedicated to improving 
the outloo’ for the C® patient and ulti- 
mately finding the answer to the cause of CF. 

The Foundation, through its National 
Headquarters and network of 74 state and 
local chapters across the United States, sup- 
ports rroerams in; 

Scientific/Medical Research—which may 
provide new clues to understanding the 
caute trestment ani cure of CF; 

CF Medical Centers—a network of more 
than 125 treatment-centers nationwide 
which provide the latest in specialized diag- 
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nosis and high-quality medical care for CF 
patients and services for CF families: 

Young Adult/Consumer Services—to iden- 
tify and help solve psychosocial, educational, 
and financial problems that may arise in the 
lives of persons affected by cystic fibrosis, 
including patients. families. and caregivers; 

Public and Professional Education—which 
provides incormation and training to health 
professionals. as well as educational mate- 
rials for patients, families, and the general 
public regarding CF; 

Public Policy—which monitors and in- 
fluences decisions made at local, state, and 
Federal levels of government affecting the 
programs, rights, and benefits of patients 
and their families. 

The Foundation’s programs are supported 
through contributions from the public. 


CATASTROPHIC E*FECTS OF HIGH 
INTEREST RATES 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, repetition 
is sometimes effective—if a person re- 
peatedly and consistently tries to cor- 
rect an unjust and unhealthy situation, 
sometimes the light finally breaks 
through. I do not like getting up here 
every day going over and over the cata- 
strophic effects that high interest rates 
are having. Many of mv colleagues in 
the Senate share this frustration with 
me. 

But I intend to continue my vigil; I 
intend to continue to speak out about 
this situation, I intend to continue to 
pont out to the administration, the 
Treasury Secretary, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board where their responsibilities 
lie in returning interest rates to a rea- 
sonable level. 

In past davs, I have ouoted from the 
newspapers and from other knowledge- 
able sources about the devastating ef- 
fects of high interest rates. Let me 
change from that course a little and put 
into perspective the effect of interest 
rates on a young family. 

Only 2 years ago, loans were available 
to young working couples at reasonable 
rates. ranging from 9 to 11 percent. An 
individual that I know bought a house 
on the fringe of the rising interest 
rates—they received a rate of 10% per- 
cent. At the time, they were tempted to 
resist buying their long-awaited home 
because the interest rate was so high 
that their financial limits were almost 
reached. It was lucky they did not wait; 
at the time of their closing, interest rates 
had already reached 12 percent, with no 
signs of coming down. 

Had that couple waited to buy their 
home even 2 months, they would not 
have been able to qualify for financing 
at the higher interest rate. And that was 
back when interest rates were 10 to 12 
percent. What do young people do now? 
They continue to watch their savings 
dwindle while paying rent—and watch 
their dreams of owning their own home 
vanish. 

Check with any real estate company 
in any State in the Nation. If I have not 
made the situation obvious, they can 
personally tell you how serious it really 
is. Homes that 2 or 3 years ago could 
have been affordable are now completely 
out of reach because the payments have 
ballooned to such outrageous proportions 
due to interest rates. 
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The average priced home in America 
today is about $76,000, with 1,500 square 
feet of living space. Let me give you a 
startling statistic. Of all of the eligible 
buyers in our Nation, only 3 percent 
would be able to purchase that average 
home. 

How many examples do we need to give 
the administration to get their attention 
about the hardships caused by high in- 
terest rates? What kind of justification 
can the adm‘nistration provide to small 
businesses and individuals who are forced 
to file for bankruptcy because of high 
interest rates? 

I could go on and on. This is a ridicu- 
lous situation. The hardships to our citi- 
zens and bus'nesses could be and should 
be alleviated by prompt Executive action. 
I will continue to fight until that finally 
dawns on the administration. 


GENOCIDE AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most frequently raised objections to 
the Genocide Convention is that geno- 
cide is a matter of national jurisdiction, 
not international law, and thus is not a 
proper subject for treatymaking. 

There are two points that can be made 
in response. First, if genocide is not of 
international concern, then I do not 
know what possibly could be considered 
a matter of international concern. 

Genocide is the intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, racial, 
ethnic. or religious group. One of the 
magnificent aspects of the human race 
is its diversity. Our culture, itself a prod- 
uct of a wide range of subcultures, is 
dramatically influenced by other peoples 
and cultures. 

When a particular group is eliminated, 
all of mankind is impoverished. The fact 
that a particular ethnic group is, for ex- 
ample, a minority in its own country and 
subject to persecution does not mean 
that it has no rights as a part of the 
world community. 

The second problem with the claim 
that genocide is not an international 
matter is that this claim contradicts our 
history of treatymaking. The Supreme 
Court declared in 1890 that: 

The treaty power of the United States ex- 
tends to all proper subjects of negotiation 


between our Government and the govern- 
ments of other nations. 


Many treaties in the past have had 
a direct application to domestic matters. 

Mr. President, there is no logic to the 
claim that genocide lies outside the pro- 
per boundaries of treatymaking. Geno- 
cide is of concern to any moral actor in 
the world community. We must ratify 
the Genocide Convention. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Pore by Mr. Saunders, one of his secre- 

aries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the ACTING 
PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
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the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R, 4522. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co* 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, and for other purposes, to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 9:37 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, with amendments: 

S. 1210. An act amending the Environ- 
mental Quality Improvement Act of 1970. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 4522. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, and for other purposes. 


At 12:15 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry. one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 1181) to 
amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, to increase the pay and allow- 
ances and benefits of members of the 
uniformed services and certain depend- 
ents, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and has appointed Mr. Price, Mr. 
NICHOLS, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. Won Pat, Mrs. Byron, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, Mrs. 
Hott, and Mr. HILLIS as managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the following bill: 

HR. 2903. An act to extend by one year 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The President pro tempore (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) signed the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution received from the 
House of Representatives yesterday: 

H.R. 618. An act to convey certain inter- 
ests in public lands to the City of Angels, 
California; 

H.R. 2218. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain National 
Forest System lands in the State of Nevada, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution proclaiming 
Raoul Wallenberg to be an honorary citizen 
of the United States and requesting the 
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President to ascertain from the Soviet Un- 
ion the whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg 
and to secure his return to freedom. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
September 24, 1981, he had presented to 
the Fresident of the United States the 
following enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution proclaiming 
Rioul Wallenberg to be an honorary citizen 
of the United States, and requesting the 
President to ascertain from the Soviet Union 
the whereabouts of Raoul Wallenberg and to 
secure his return to freedom. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-1969. A communication from the Chair- 
man and the President of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
1980 annual report of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-1970. A communication from the Clerk 
of the U.S. Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a copy of the court's Judg- 
ment in the case of the Navajo Tribe v. the 
United States; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

EC-1971. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, transmitting the initial portion of 
the proposed legislative procram of the 
Commission for the 97th Congress; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1972. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend title III of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
Amendments of 1978 to clarify claims, 
financial responsibility, and civil penalty 
provisions; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, 

EC-1973. A communication from the U.S. 
Trade Revresentative, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report on the operation of 
the International Coffee Agreement; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-1974. A communication from the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Bureau of Inter- 
national Organizations, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, certain documents relevant to 
the work of the United Nations Joint 
Inspection Unit; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1975. A communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on donations 
received and allocations made from the fund 
“14X%8563 Funds Contributed for the Ad- 
vancement of the Indian Race, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs”; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


————E——————— 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The fo'lowing petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-425. A petition from a citizen of Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., favoring congressional 
cooperation with the efforts of the Reagan 
Administration to strengthen the Nation’s 
defense: to the Committee on Armed Services. 

POM-426. A resolution adonted by the 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind Edu- 
cation Association, favoring legislation now 
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in the Congress relating to use of telephones 
by hearing-impaired persons; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

POM-427. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Duluth, Minnesota, relating to the 
decontrol of natural gas; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-428. A joint resolution adopted by 
the First Olbiil Era Kelulau, requesting an 
appropriation of special funds to cover antic- 
ipated deficit for fiscal year 1981 for the Re- 
public of Palau; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

POM-429. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“A SENATE RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the volume of textile and ap- 
parel imports to the United States has in- 
creased by eleven percent in 1981 in 
comparison with 1980; and 

“Whereas, this increase has resulted in a 
nineteen percent jump in the textile ap- 
parel trade deficit; and 

“Whereas, the actual dollar value of tex- 
tile imports was 5.8 billion dollars in 1980, 
up thirteen percent; and 

“Whereas, these substantial import in- 
creases have created severe problems and 
concern in our textile industry which require 
prompt and effective action by the Federal 
Government. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate: That the Con- 

of the United States and the Reagan 
Administration are memorialized to seek to 
negotiate a multi-fiber import agreement 
with major textile importing countries 
which would relate textile apparel import 
growth to the growth of the domestic textile 
market. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to President Reagan, 
Secretary of State Haig, Vice President Bush, 
Speaker of the House O'Neill and each mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Congressional Del- 
egation in Washington, D.C.” 

POM-430. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
South Carolina; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

“A House RESOLUTION 

“Whereas, the volume of textile and ap- 
parel imports to the United States has in- 
creased by eleven percent in 1981 in com- 
parison with 1980; and 

“Whereas, this Increase has resulted in a 
nineteen percent jump in the textile apparel 
trade deficit; and 

“Whereas, the actual dollar value of tex- 
tile imports was 5.8 billion dollars in 1980, 
up thirteen percent; and 

“Whereas, these substantial import in- 
creases have created severe problems and 
concern in our textile industry which re- 
quire prompt and effective action by the 
Federal Government. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives: 
That the Congress of the United States and 
the Reagan Administration are memorialized 
to seek to negotiate a multi-fiber import 
agreement with major textile importing 
countries which would relate textile apparel 
import growth to the growth of the domestic 
textile market. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to President Reagan, 
Secretary of State Haig, Vice President Bush, 
Speaker of the House O'Neill and each mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Congressional 
Delegation in Washington, D.C.” 


POM-431. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of California; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 8 

“Whereas, Rudolf Hess, 86. who was con- 


victed of one of the most heinous crimes in 
the history of mankind for his involvement 
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in the genocide of 6 million Jews during 
World War Ii, has petitioned the govern- 
ments of the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, asking to be 
released from his life prison term due to his 
advanced age; and 

“Whereas, He was Adolph Hitler’s second 
in command, and was instrumental in the 
creation of the first concentration camps in 
1933, the burning of synagogues and the 
formulation of the plans for the death camp 
at Auschwitz, and has, since his conviction, 
shown no signs of rehabilitation, remorse, or 
regret for the millions of Jewish victims lost 
during the Nazi regime; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to oppose the 
release of convicted war criminal Rudolf Hess 
from Spandau Prison near Berlin, Germany; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

POM-432. A petition from a citizen of 
Tacoma, Wash., relating to the “Gay Bill of 
Rights”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-438. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Broadview Heights, Ohio, request- 
ing the Congress to examine the roll, selec- 
tion, function, and tenure of Federal judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-434. A petition from a citizen of 
Lawrence. Kans., relative to abortion; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-435. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the National Easter 
Seal Society, relative to greater involvement 
of the private sector in the Nation's social 
programs: to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

POM-436. A resolution adopted by the 
Labor and Economic Development Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, relative to marine 
terminal standards; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-437. A resolution adovted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. relative to the date of national elec- 
tions’ to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

POM-438. A petition from a citizen of Los 
Anveles, Calif.. relative to veterans" benefits; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRTATTONS SUBMITTED 
DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authoritv of the order of 
the Senate on January 5. 1981, the fol- 
lowing report of a committee was sub- 
mitted on September 23, 1981, during the 
recess: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making con- 
tinulng appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTTVF R¥PORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of com- 
mittees were submitted: 

By Mr. STAFFORD. from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works: 

Matthew Norman Novick. of the District of 
Columbia, to be Inspector General, Environ- 
mentsl Protection Agency; pursuant to the 
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order of the Senate of July 24, 1981, referred 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
for not to exceed 20 days. 

By Mr. TOWER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Thomas K. Turnage, of California, to be 
Director of Selective Service; and 

James F. Goodrich, of Maine, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

John S. Herrington, of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. TOWER. From the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably the 
following nominations: Lt. Gen. James 
V. Hartinger, U.S. Air Force, to be gen- 
eral, Maj. Gen. James A. Williams, U.S. 
Army, to be lieutenant general, in the 
Marine Corps there are 39 temporary and 
permanent appointments/promotions to 
the grade of major general and below 
(list begins with James L. Day), and 
Brig. Gen. Harold L. Gwatney, U.S. Army 
Reserve, to be major general. I ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. In addition, in the U.S. 
Navy there are 2,070 permanent promo- 
tions to the grade of commander (list be- 
gins with Charlies S. Abbot), and in the 
Navy there are 106 permanent and tem- 
porary appointments/promotions to the 
grade of lieutenant junior grade and be- 
low (list begins with Franklin W. Mor- 
gan). Since these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to save the expense of printing again, 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
ordered to lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
Recorps of September 11 and 16, 1981, 
at the end of the Senate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

BY Mr. PACK WOOD: 

S. 1659. A bill to permit, under certain 
circumstances, the manufacture, sale, pre- 
scribing, and disvensing of the drug dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) in the State of Oregon 
and the importation into such State of such 
drut or any ingredient or intermediate 
thereof, including dimethyl sulfide com- 
pound or mixture thereof; to the Committee 
on Lahor and Human Resources. 

BY Mr. WALLOP: 

5. 1660. A bill to validate certain oll placer 
mining claims in Hot Springs County, Wyo- 
ming; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

BY Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 1661. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain lands by 
exchange for addition to Effigy Mounds Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Iowa, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. Domenict, Mr. SIMP- 
son and Mr, Syms) : 

S. 1662. A bill to establish a limited pro- 
gram for Federal storage of spent fuel from 
civilian nuclear powerplants, to set forth a 
Federal policy, initiate a program, and estab- 
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lish a national schedule for the disposal of 
nuclear waste from civilian activities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources and the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works, 
jointly, by unanimous consent with the 


proviso that if either committee reports the 
bill, the other committee shall be obligated 
to report the bill in 30 calendar days (not 
including days on which the Senate is in 
recess for more than three days) or be dis- 
charged from further consideration thereof. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PACKWOOD: 

S. 1659. A bill to permit, under certain 
circumstances, the manufacture, sale, 
prescribing, and dispensing of the drug 
dimethyl sulfoxide—DMSO—in the 
State of Oregon and the importation into 
such State of such drug or any ingredient 
or intermediate thereof, including di- 
methyl sulfide compound or mixture 
thereof; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

REGULATION OF DMSO 


® Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation that would allow 
the State of Oregon to regulate and mon- 
itor the use of DMSO. The significance of 
this legislation is that it requests that 
responsibility be transferred from the 
Federal level to the State level. 

In July 1981, the Governor of Oregon 
signed into law an act which requests 
that the Congress take appropriate ac- 
tion to remove “any” Federal impedi- 
ments to the full implementation of the 
Oregon law governing DMSO. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has known about DMSO for many years. 
Dr. Stanley Jacob, from the University 
of Oregon, has pioneered the research 
behind DMSO and continues to do so. 
Dr. Jacob’s research found that DMSO 
can help control pain caused by: First, 
scleroderma, a debilitating disease; sec- 
ond, arthritis, bursitis, and rheumatism; 
and third, acute brain and spinal cord 
injuries. Yet, despite these dramatic 
breakthroughs in Dr. Jacob’s work, the 
FDA has only approved the use of DMSO 
for treatment of bladder disease. 

There are over 300,000 persons in the 
United States who are afflicted by sclero- 
derma, and at least 80 percent of all 
seniors suffer from some form of arthri- 
tis. DMSO could help these people. 

Legislation enacted by the State of 
Oregon is designed to make absolutely 
sure that all necessary safeguards are 
taken when the State of Oregon regu- 
lates the use and distribution of DMSO. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the text of the legislation be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1659 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding section 505 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, a person may 
manufacture, sell, prescribe, or dispense the 
drug dimethyl sulfoxide (DMSO) in the State 
of Oregon, or may import into such State 
such drug or any ingredient or intermediate 
thereof, including dimethyl] sulfide compound 
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or mixture thereof, if the manufacture, sale, 
prescribing, or dispensing of such drug in 
such State, or the importation of such drug 
into such State, is conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws of such 
State.@ 


By Mr. WALLOP: 

S. 1660. A bill to validate certain oil 
placer mining claims in Hot Springs 
County, Wyo.; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

VALIDATION OF CERTAIN MINING CLAIMS 

® Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a private relief bill to 
prevent an injustice not foreseen by this 
august body in the enactment of the 
recordation of mining claims and aban- 
donment section of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, 43 
U.S.C. § 1744. 

This bill is for the benefit of Petro- 
Lewis Corp., the owner of two oil placer 
mining claims located in Hot Springs 
County, Wyo. The claims were originally 
located June 27, 1917 and were acquired 
by Petro-Lewis from Ashland Explora- 
tion Inc., January 1, 1979. These claims 
have since been declared abandoned by 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
decision was recently affirmed by the 
Interior Board of Land Appeals, for fail- 
ure to record the claims under section 
314 of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act. Ironically, on the legal 
date of abandonment—October 21, 1979, 
the claims were in production and have 
continued in production. 

Clearly, the purpose behind the rec- 
ordation provision of section 314 of the 
act otherwise known as the BLM Or- 
ganic Act, was simply to clear the public 
land records of stale mining claims. It 
was never intended that the act should 
operate to declare abandoned mining 
claims that are in production. 

My bill intends to remedy this unfor- 
tunate result as it relates to Petro-Lewis 
by giving them 60 days from the date of 
enactment of this bill within which to 
file the appropriate papers with the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. In effect. if 
Petro-Lewis files properly within this 
time frame, the mining claims w'll be 
deemed to have continued, uninterrupt- 
ed by the previous failure to comply with 
the law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the b‘ll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

s. 1660 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
notwithstanding section 314(c) of the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (99 Stat. 2769; 43 U.S.C. 1744(c)) and 
any other applicable provision of law, the 
Secretary ot the 'nterior shall receive, con- 
sider and act upon any certificate of location 
or notice of location covering East End Nos. 
3 and 4 un-atented oil placer mining claims, 
situated within and covering the W % of 
Section 31, Township 43 North, Range 93 
West, 6th P.M., Hot Springs County, Wyo- 
ming, filed by the Petro-Lewis, Corporation 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
aang ) pursuant to subsection (b) of this 

ct. 


(b) Any certificate or notice filed pursuant 
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to subsection (a) must be filed within sixty 
days of the date of enactment of this Act 
and shall include— 

(1) a copy of the official record of the 
notice of location or certificate of location, 
including a description of the location of the 
mining claim sufficient to locate such claim 
on the ground, in the office of the Bureau of 
Land Management designated by the Secre- 
tary of the .nterior in accordance with the 
recordation requirements of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management. Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-579); and 

(2) all fees which are required by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for unpatented mining 
claims under the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976.@ 


By Mr. GRASSLEY: 

S. 1661. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acqu’re certain 
lands by exchange for addition to Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State 
of Iowa, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS 


@ Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today legislation that will 
provide for the exchange of two sma’! 
parcels of land between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a private citizen of the 
State of Iowa. Not more than 7 acres are 
involved in the transaction that will be 
authorized by enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

The land in question is located in Alla- 
makee County, Iowa, adjacent to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument. My 
perception is that the impetus for this 
land transfer comes from the National 
Park Service and State of Iowa conser- 
vation officers. They believe that estab- 
lishing a contiguous boundary for the 
monument would improve administra- 
tion and protection of the monument 
grounds. 

My understanding is that passage of 
the bill will not result in increased costs 
or otherwise burden the Federal Govern- 
ment. The text of this legislation is simi- 
lar to language included in the bill S. 924, 
which passed the House and Senate but 
failed to secure final approval by the 
Congress in the closing days of the ses- 
sion last year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1661 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, (a) 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to accept a conveyance of approximately 
four acres. of land adjacent to the Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State of 
Iowa, and in exchange therefor to convey 
the grantor, without monetary considera- 
tion, approximately three acres of land with- 
in the monument, all as described in sub- 
section (b) of this section, Effective upon 
consummation of the exchange, the land 
accepted by the Secretary shall become part 
of Effigy Mounds National Monument, sub- 
ject to the laws and regulations applicable 
thereto, and the land conveyed by the Secre- 
tary shall cease to be part of the monument 
and the boundary of the monument is re- 
vised accordingly. 


(b) The lang referred to in subsection 
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(a) which may be accepted by the Secretary 
is more particularly described as that por- 
tion of the southeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 28 lying south and 
east of County Road numbered 561, and the 
land referred to in subsection (a) which 
may be conveyed by the Secretary is more 
particularly described as that portion of the 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 33 lying north and west of County 
Road numbered 561, all in township 96 
north, range 3 west, fourth principal merid- 
ian, Allamakee County, Iowa.@ 


By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. DoMENICI, Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. SymMms): 

S. 1662, A bill to establish a limited 
program for Federal storage of spent 
fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants, 
to set forth a Federal policy, initiate a 
program, and establish a national sched- 
ule for the disposal of nuclear waste 
from civilian activities, and for other 
purposes; by unanimous consent re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources and the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, with the proviso that if either 
committee reports the bill, the other 
committee shall be obligated to report 
the bill in 30 calendar days (not includ- 
ing days on which the Senate is in re- 
cess for more than 3 days) or be 
discharged from further consideration 
thereof. 

NATIONAL NUCLEAR WASTE POLICY ACT OF 1981 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure and with a special pride 
that I join my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources 
and the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works of the Senate in introduc- 
ing today the National Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1981. 

Mr. President, that measure is being 
introduced today by me on my own be- 
half for Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Syms. 

Mr. President, I also received the con- 
currence from the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works to 
request that this matter be jointly re- 
ferred to the two committees because 
we have both about ecual interest and 
equal responsibility with respect to the 
subject matter of that legislation, and 
that is by agreement of the parties on 
both sides. 

I am pleased to say that the bill we are 
introducing today represents the collec- 
tive judgment of all the cosponsors 
representing themselves and their re- 
spective committees on this side of the 
aisle with regards to the appropriate and 
necessary nuclear waste policy for the 
United States. I believe that this action 
deserves special note in that these two 
committees have been working for the 
past three Congresses to fashion just 
such a consensus piece of legislation. 
Such legislation must deal with this most 
critical and serious national issue in the 
areas of both national energy policy and 
national environmental policy to assure 
the predictable and long-term viability 
of the nuclear power option for this Na- 
tion, and indeed for the free world. 

I commend each of my colleagues with 
whom I am a cosponsor today and all of 
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those who have assisted and contributed 
to the efforts in reaching this action. 
Hopefully, the spirit of good faith, ac- 
commodation, and conciliation required 
to achieve the common goal represented 
by the totality of this bill will engender 
a special spirit in the Senate, in the 
House, and in the administration to ex- 
pedite and facilitate enactment finally 
of a comprehensive nuclear waste policy 
and program for America in the months 
immediately ahead, 

Mr. President, this bill is a truly com- 
prehensive approach to the ultimate 
solution to disposition of the large and 
varied quantities of nuclear waste exist- 
ing today in the United States and nu- 
clear wastes which will be created in the 
years and decades ahead. The bill in- 
cludes aggressive and predictable action 
in several major programmatic areas. 

An interim spent fuels storage pro- 
gram, which would maximize the exist- 
ing at reactor storage capacity, while at 
the same time providing all of the neces- 
sary elements for alternative storage for 
spent fuel, including away from reactor 
storage facilities, would be immediately 
implemented under the bill. 

The interim spent fuel provisions 
would include a streamlined regulatory 
process in the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission to support both increased at 
reactor storage and necessary away from 
reactor facility availability on a timely 
basis. The combination of these several 
in‘tiatives and the interim spent fuel pro- 
gram would insure predictable and timely 
measures necessary to keep America’s 
nuclear powerplants in full operation 
without any threat of reduced operations 
or shut-down because of a failure by the 
Federal Government to provide for in- 
terim spent fuel management. 

In a similarly aggressive manner, the 
bill includes a much accelerated program 
for the ultimate disposal of commercial 
high-level waste and spent fuel elements 
in mined geologic repositories. The objec- 
tive of this much accelerated geologic 
disposal program would be to bring on 
line in the 1928 time frame this Nation’s 
first commercial geologic repository for 
high-level waste. 

The specific provisions within this part 
of the bill provide for the necessary ac- 
tions for all Federal agencies to support 
the 1988 objective. Additionally, this part 
of the bill would establish a program for 
having at least one test and evaluation 
facility in full operation prior to 1988 to 
provide all necessary information to sup- 
port the geologic repository program. 
Also, for the first time, the bill would 
create a mandatory national site survey 
program to identify acceptable sites to 
provide for additional geologic reposi- 
tories which might be sited on various 
regions of the United States. 

While the combination of the interim 
spent fuel storage program and the geo- 
logic disposal program may conceivably 
provide two direct steps, one following 
the other, to a final disposition of high- 
level waste and spent fuel. the bill incor- 
porates the Senate-passed proposal for 
a third, potentially necessary. program to 
be sequenced between interim spent fuel 
storage on the one hand, and ultimate 
geologic disposal, on the other hand in 
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the form of a retrievable monitored stor- 
age facility program. 

This program would require the initial 
efforts necessary to prepare for congres- 
sional consideration in the next Congress 
of a retrievable-monitored storage facil- 
ity proposal as an intermediate step or 
phase in the event that there are any 
unforeseen time delays because of insti- 
tutional or technical difficulties in the 
geologic disposal program. 

The retrievable monitored storage pro- 
gram would be the extra insurance un- 
der this bill to give complete confidence 
to the American people that nuclear 
wastes will be properly managed in the 
event of any foreseeable circumstances 
in the future. That approach of total 
confidence underlies the entire bill and 
is intended to insure that there can no 
longer be any valid question raised with 
regard to that complete confidence. 

The bill includes several new or modi- 
fied concepts from the bill passed by the 
Senate in the last Congress. One of the 
most noteworthy of those is the proposal 
in this bill for an assured full-cost re- 
covery by the Federal Government from 
nuclear power-supplied rate payers for 
the nuclear waste programs included in 
the bill. By establishing a mandatory one 
mill-per-kilowatt-hour users fee on nu- 
clear generated electricity, this bill for 
the first time would provide a direct fi- 
nancial linkage between the beneficiaries 
of nuclear power and the cost for interim 
management and ultimate disposal for 
nuclear wastes. 

This funding mechanism would provide 
an assured source of funds to carry out 
the programs and would eliminate not 
only annual budgetary perturbations in 
an ever more constrained Federal budget, 
but the too often repeated shifts of pol- 
icy direction under succeeding adminis- 
trations. The nuclear waste policy, pro- 
grams and required financing would be 
statutorily fixed and quite predictable 
under this approach. 

One of the more challenging issues 
which the Congress has confronted in at- 
tempting to develop such comprehen- 
Sive legislative proposals for nuclear 
waste has been and continues to be the 
question of State participation in the 
siting. development. construction, and 
operation of interim storage facilities 
and geologic repositories for nuclear 
waste. This bill incornorates a modifica- 
tion of the formulation passed by the 
Senate in the last Congress. which was 
the subject of intense negot‘ation with 
various parties over the past year. 

The bill incorporates a combination 
of the so-called consu'tation and con- 
currence methodology develoned and en- 
acted. and row in vractice for the waste 
isolation vilot proiect in New Mexico 
pursuant to statutory vrovis‘ons, on the 
one hand, and the State-coneressional 
annroach adovted in the Senate-nassed 
bill of last Congress and negotiated at 
length with our colleagues in the House 
and other interested parties. The formu- 
lation in this bill should insure, we sin- 
cerelvy hope. the best of the available 
methods refiecting our national experi- 
ence in this area in the past several 
years. 

I believe it is fair to say that the co- 
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sponsors of this legislation believe that 
these provisions carefully balance the 
constitutional, equitable, legal, and 
practical interests of the several parties 
at the Federal, State, and local levels 
with legitimate interests in these facili- 
ty matters. I would hope that these pro- 
visions will receive the most serious and 
thoughtful consideration by our col- 
leagues in the Senate and also in the 
House, in the administration, the several 
States and in the various elements of the 
nuclear industry. s 

We are ready, anxious, and willing to 
work with all of these parties to fashion 
a consensus approach to this most essen- 
tial and important aspect of nuclear 
waste management in this country. 

Mr. President, let me turn now to a 
brief review of the nuclear waste issue 
as we now confront it with this compre- 
hensive legislation. The election of 
President Carter led this Nation into a 
4-year period of chaos and turmoil in 
dealing with the back end of the nuclear 
fuel cycle generally, and particularly, 
the nuclear waste issue. All of us who are 
cosponsors on this bill and many of our 
colleagues in Congress have spent enor- 
mous amounts of time over the past 4 
years reacting to that circumstance. Be- 
ginning with President Carter’s April 7, 
1977, ban on commercial reprocessing, 
the resulting dismissal of the generic 
environmental statement on mixed ox- 
ides (GESMO), and the Carter domestic 
and foreign spent fuel policies, the en- 
tire back end of the nuclear fuel cycle 
has been in a state of confusion and 
everchanging and conflicting policies 


and programs. 
A number of different initiatives and 


amendments in enacted bills, several 
which I authored, particularly in the 
areas of domestic and foreign spent fuel 
policy, attempted to deal piecemeal with 
the problems posed by the Carter ad- 
ministration’s nuclear waste activities. 
Finally, in the middle of 1979, compre- 
hensive nuclear waste legislation was in- 
troduced and referred to several Senate 
committees. 

The Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources promptly considered and re- 
ported such a comprehensive bill, S. 
2189, in December 1979. Shortly there- 
after, President Carter on February 12, 
1980, announced his nuclear waste policy. 
The announced February 12 policy was 
characterized quite objectively as a blue- 
print for delay, study, litigation, eternal 
research, and more and more delay. 

Analysis of the February 12 policy led 
to persuasive analyses suggesting the 
year 2007 as the earliest possible date for 
an operational nuclear waste facility in 
this country, almost 30 years after an- 
nouncement of the policy. Prior to the 
announced Carter policy. but during the 
several vear process of formulation, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, in response to a lawsuit 
challenging the predictable disposal of 
nuclear waste in proceedings for licens- 
ing a nuclear powerplant. ordered the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission to ini- 
tiate the so-called waste confidence pro- 
ceedings to establish for legal purposes a 
national confidence with regard to a 
predictable disposal of nuclear waste. 
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This court-ordered proceeding thus 
linked legally the prospective licensing of 
future nuclear powerplants and a na- 
tional confidence in the ultimate dis- 
rosal of nuclear waste. At the same time, 
a number of States scheduled referendum 
dealing with the nuclear power issue gen- 
erally and various elements of the nu- 
clear waste question specifically. 

At that point, it was clear to al of us 
with an interest in preserving the nu- 
clear option, that congressional action 
was imperative to achieve any predict- 
able result in the nuclear waste issue. 
After waiting several months for other 
committees to complete their action on 
pending nuclear waste bills, the Senate 
fiinally took up S. 2189 in late July of 
last year and passed for the first time in 
either House of Congress a comprehen- 
sive nuclear waste legislation. 

On December 3, 1980, after extensive 
negotiations among the three House 
committees with iurisdiction. the House 
passed a less comprehensive. but still 
significant, nuclear waste bill. Almost 
around-the-c'ock negotiations ensued at 
the end of the last Congress to attempt 
to develop an acceptab'e compromise bill 
for the two Houses. Unfortunately. these 
negotiations were not successful in lead- 
ing to such a compromise comprehensive 
bill. 

Perhaps the best effort in accommoda- 
tion was represented bv a printed 
amendment, No. 2912 to S. 2189 which 
was introduced by myself, Senator 
Domenicr, Senator Jackson, and Senator 
JOHNSTON On December 10, 1980. 

Although the Congress adiourned 
without final action on amendment No. 
2912 or any other comprehensive legis- 
lation, these negotiations did lead to en- 
actment of one title of the comprehen- 
sive bill, as the Low Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act. Public Law 96-573. 
passed by Congress on December 13 and 
enacted on December 22, 1980. I am 
pleased to note that this low level waste 
law, which was the subject of such in- 
tense negotiation in the final hours of 
the last Congress. has led to very posi- 
tive State actions throughont the Nation. 

Additionally, I am pleased that several 
elements of the Senate-passed bill have 
served to form the basis for a far more 
aggressive program at the Department 
of Energy and the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission in the Reagan administra- 
tion. Many of us, in fact, have been wait- 
ing on this legislation in order to allow 
those programs in the fiscal vear 1982 
budget process to proceed to the point 
where we could make informed iudg- 
ments as to what could be done admin- 
istratively without legis’ation, and what 
remains to require legislative action to 
accomplish the objectives we have had 
in mind. 

Those outlines of administrative ver- 
sus legislative action have now become 
clear and we have now become prepared 
to initiate aggressive action, today. 

The bill we are introducing today rep- 
resents another, and I would hope. final 
attempt at enacting comprehensive nu- 
clear waste legislation for this Nation. It 
represents the collective iudement of the 
respective full committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen of the two primary 
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committees of jurisdiction in the Senate, 
as well as other interested and con- 
cerned Members. It includes essential 
elements of S. 2189, as reported almost 2 
years ago by the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee, of S. 2189 passed 
by the Senate last year, and the final ne- 
gotiated printed amendment No. 2912 to 
S. 2189. 

It also includes several new or refined 
concepts, such as private financing 
which I discussed earlier, which have 
emerged in the intervening time. The 
combination of all of the elements will 
insure that this bill is in fact a late 1981 
legislative initiative to address the nu- 
clear waste issue for the remainder of 
this administration, this decade and, in- 
deed, this century. The bill truly is a 
blueprint or battle plan for a final and 
successful assault on the financial, legal, 
institutional and technical hurdles 
which have frustrated the achievement 
of an early demonstrated solution to the 
nuclear waste challenge in the predict- 
able future. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss if I 
did not speak as a representative of the 
people of my home State of Idaho in in- 
troducing this bill. The good people of 
Idaho have been waiting for many, many 
long years for a predictable, near term 
conclusion to the nuclear waste issue 
and the management of nuclear wastes 
which have accumulated over the past 
three decades in our State. 


Our people have waited through those 
many long years with great patience, 
while meanwhile continuing to support 
enthusiastically efforts in Idaho in the 
nuclear weapons program, the naval nu- 
clear power program, and the civilian 
nuclear power research and development 
program. 

Candidly, our people in Idaho have 
been promised more than once by various 
Federal officials a near-term solution to 
our waste management concerns. While 
the patience of our people may have been 
tested over time, and sorely tested in the 
last administration, the aggressive pro- 
grams already proposed by this adminis- 
tration and the provisions of this bill 
should give the people of Idaho great 
comfort and great confidence at long 
last that the nuclear waste issue will 
be addressed constructively, positively, 
and successfully. 

At long last, action by a seriously com- 
mitted and concerned Congress will forge 
exactly the kind of partnership between 
the executive and legis'ative branches of 
the Federal Government needed to insure 
swift and responsible action on the nu- 
clear waste issue. Iam compelled to com- 
mend the peovle of my State for their 
continued efforts to deal with this issue. 
I sincerely hope that this Congress will 
mark a successful and more than ac- 
ceptable conclusion to their long wait 
for promised Federal action. Again, I 
thank and commend my colleagues who 
are cosponsors. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection. the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1662 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1981". 
TITLE I—FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(a) a reliable system adequate to provide 
sufficient electrical energy to meet the Na- 
tion’s current and anticipated needs is an 
essential part of a comprehensive national 
energy policy and is vital to national secu- 
rity and public welfare; 

(b) an adequate electrical system requires 
a diversified base of primary energy sources 
in order to avoid excessive reliance upon any 
single alternative energy source; 

(c) a diverse base of primary energy 
sources can be achieved only if each avail- 
able source competes on an equal footing in 
decisions on the siting and construction of 
facilities for generating commercial electric 
power; 

(d) nuclear energy can— 

(1) make a significant contribution to na- 
tional supplies of electricity; 

(2) offer site-specific advantages in envi- 
ronmental impact, cost, and fuel availability 
over other primary sources of energy; and 

(3) help reduce United States dependence 
on Insecure sources of foreign oll; 

(e) lack of an effective Federal policy for 
the interim storage of spent fuel and dis- 
posal of nuclear waste from civilian nuclear 
activities unreasonably burdens the choice 
of nuclear energy as an alternative primary 
source in decisions on siting and construc- 
tion and operation of powerplants and un- 
duly constrains efforts to establish a diverse 
base of primary energy sources; 

(f) the persons owning and operating 
civilian nuclear powerplants have the pri- 
mary responsibility for providing for the 
interim storage of spent fuel from civilian 
nuclear powerplants, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility to provide 
sufficient capacity for interim storage of 
spent fuel for those civilian nuclear power- 
plants that cannot reasonably provide ade- 
quate on-site storage capacity when needed 
to assure the continued, orderly operation of 
the powerplant; 

(g) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility for the disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste from civilian nuclear ac- 
tivities in order to protect the public health 
and the safety, the environment, and the 
common defense and security; 

(h) the costs associated with the storage 
and disposal of nuclear waste from civilian 
activities should, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, be borne by the direct beneficiaries of 
such activities and should be considered in 
the selection or rejection of nuclear energy 
over alternative primary energy sources; 

(1) the technology exists and Is under de- 
velopment which would provide reasonable 
assurance that spent fuel and high-level 
radioactive waste can be safely disposed of 
and that disposal facilities for spent fuel 
and high-level wastes can be available when 
needed; 

(j) nuclear wastes generated in the na- 
tional defense program have been accumulat- 
ing for more than thirty years, and spent nu- 
clear fuel and nuclear wastes from the com- 
mercial industry are increasing rapidly; 

(k) nuclear waste has become a major issue 
of public concern, and stringent precautions 
must be taken to ensure that nuclear wastes 
do not adversely affect the public health and 
safety of this or future generations; 

(1) the siting, development, and loading of 


nuclear waste repositories are responsibilities. 


of the Federal Government; 


(m) confidence in the ability of the Fed- 
eral Government to manage a program pro- 
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viding for the safe and permanent disposal 
of nuclear wastes must be substantially in- 
creased if nuclear power is to contribute sig- 
nificantly to meeting the energy needs of 
the United States in the future; 

(n) Federal nuclear waste disposal pro- 

have been ineffective due to— 

(A) inadequate coordination among the 
various Federal agencies and departments 
which have responsibilities relating to nu- 
clear waste management; 

(B) the lack of policymaking process which 
integrates the views of all Federal agencies 
and departments into a comprehensive Gov- 
ernment-wide policy; and 

(0) the Secretary must increase his efforts 
to consult and cooperate with States and 
localities concerning Federal repository sit- 
ing, development, and loading activities; 

(p) a successful nuclear waste manage- 
ment strategy requires the full participation 
of State and local officials, Indian representa- 
tives and the public in a step-by-step, tech- 
nologically sound program, to promote pub- 
lic confidence in the safe disposal of nuclear 
waste, consistent with the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to determine pub- 
lic health and safety matters related to such 
program; and 

(q) the first step in a successful nuclear 
waste management strategy is the establish- 
ment of a national schedule for the develop- 
ment of programs and facilities for the stor- 
age and disposal of high-level radioactive 
waste and spent fuel in a timely manner. 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. The purpose of this Act is to— 

(a) assume the Federal responsibility for 
the acquisition and interim storage of spent 
fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants where 
needed to assure the orderly operation of 
such plants, and for the disposal of high- 
level radioactive waste from civilian nuclear 
activities; 

(b) establish a definite Federal policy for 
the disposal of high-level radioactive waste 
from civilian nuclear activities and a nation- 
al schedule for developing the facilities and 
programs needed to carry out that policy in 
a timely manner; 

(c) authorize the Secretary to— 

(1) acquire or construct at least one fa- 
cility for the interim storage of spent fuel 
from civilian nuclear powerplants not to ex- 
ceed a specified total storage capacity; and 

(2) establish systems for the long-term 
storage and disposal of high-level radioactive 
waste generated by civilian nuclear activities, 
and to develop, construct and put in opera- 
tion the facilities comprising these systems; 

(d) establish a system for financing the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
Federal storage and disposal facilities for 
high-level radioactive waste and spent fuel 
from civilian nuclear activities; 

(e) improve coordination of Federal nu- 
clear waste management programs; and 

(f) provide for improved consultation and 
cooperation between the Department of En- 
ergy and States and localities concerning 
Federal storage and repository siting and de- 
velopment activities, consistent with the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
determine public health and safety matters 
related to such activities. 


TITLE II—DEF'NITIONS 


Sec. 201. As used in this Act the term— 

(1) “civilian nuclear powerplant” means a 
utilization or production facility required to 
be licensed under section 103 or 104 b. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 

(2) “Commission” means the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 

(3) “disposal” means the long-term isola- 
tion of radioactive waste as spent fuel in a 
repository; 

(4) “environmental impact statement” 
means any document prepared pursuant to 
or in compliance with the requirements of 
section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852); 
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(5) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Department of Energy; 

(6) “spent fuel” means nuclear fuel that 
has been irradiated in and recovered from a 
civilian nuclear powerplant or from other 
civilian nuclear activities; 

(7) “Department” means the Department 
of Energy; 

(8) “Governor” means the Governor of a 
State, or successors to the Governor, during 
their respective terms of office, or their 
designees; 

(9) “nuclear waste’ means high-level 
waste, transuranic contaminated waste, and 
low-level waste; 

(10) “high-level waste” means the highly 
radioactive wastes resulting from the reproc- 
essing of spent nuclear fuel, and includes 
both the liquid waste which is produced di- 
rectly in reprocessing and any solid material 
into which such liquid waste is made; 

(11) “repository” means a facility for the 
permanent, deep geologic disposal of high- 
level waste, transuranic contaminated waste, 
or spent nuclear fuel, whether or not such 
facility is designed to permit the subsequent 
recovery of such material, excent for facili- 
ties to be used exclusively for research and 
develonment purposes containing an insig- 
nificant amount of such material; 

(12) “storage” means retention of nuclear 
waste or spent nuclear fuel with the intent 
to recover such material for subsequent use, 
processing. or disposal; 

(13) “affected State” means the State in 
which a long-term storage or disposal facil- 
ity for high-level radioactive waste or spent 
fuel is pro~osed to be located; : 

(14) “Indian tribe" means an Indian tribe, 
as defined in the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act (Public Law 
93-638) ; 

(15) “affected Indian tribe” means any 
tribe in an affected State whose rights re- 
served through statutes, treaties, Executive 
orders, judicial decision, or other applicable 
law could reasonably be expected to be ad- 
versely affected by the develo~ment, con- 
struction or operation of a facility for the 
long-term storage or disposal of radioactive 
waste; 

(16) “nuclear waste and spent nuclear 
fuel management” means the transport, 
storage, and disposal of nuclear waste and 
spent nuclear fuel; and 

(17) “site characterization” means the 
program of exvloration and research, both 
in the laboratory and in the field, under- 
taken to establish the geologic conditions 
and the ranges of thore parameters of a 
particular site relevant to the procedures 
under this part. Site characterization in- 
cludes borings, surface excavations, excava- 
tion of exploratory shafts, limited subsur- 
face lateral excavations and borings, and in 
situ testing needed to determine the suit- 
ability of the site for a geologic repository, 
but does not include preliminary borings 
and geophysical testing needed to decide 
whether site characterization should be 
undertaken. 

TITLE III—INTERIM STORAGE OF SPENT 
FUEL FROM CIVILIAN NUCLEAR POW- 
ERPLANTS 
Sec. 301. (a) It is the policy of the Federal 

Government that— 

(1) the persons owning and operating ci- 
vilian nuclear powerplants have the primary 
responsibility for providing interim storage 
of spent fuel from such powerplants, by max- 
imizing, to the extent practical, the effective 
use of existing storage facilities at the site 
of each civilian nuclear powerplant, by add- 
ing new onsite storage capacity in a timely 
manner where practical, and by the use of 
privately owned and operated offsite storage 
facilities where practical; 

(2) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibiilty to encourage and expedite the 
effective use of existing storage facilities and 
the addition of needed new storage capacity 
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at the site of each civilian nuclear power- 
plant; and 

(3) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to provide, as soon as possible, 
sufficient capacity for interim storage of 
spent fuel for those civilian nuclear power- 
plants that cannot reasonably provide ade- 
quate storage capacity at the site of the 
powerplant when needed to assure the con- 
tinued, orderly operation of the powerplant. 
(b) The policy under subsection (a) shall 
provide for— 

(1) the utilization of available spent fuel 
pools at the site of each civilian nuclear 
powerplant to the extent practical and the 
addition of new spent fuel storage capacity 
where practical, either at the site of the pow- 
erplant or at a privately owned and operated 
offsite storage facility; and 

(2) the establishment of a Federally owned 
and operated system for the interim storage 
of spent fuel at one or more away-from- 
reactor facilities with a limited capacity suf- 
ficient to prevent disruptions in the orderly 
operation of nuclear powerplants that cannot 
reasonably provide adequate spent fuel stor- 
age capacity at the powerplant site when 
needed. 

Sec. 302. (a) The Secretary, consistent with 
such criteria as he prescribes under the pol- 
icy set forth in section 301 and as are re- 
quired under this section, shall offer to enter 
into, and may enter into, contracts with per- 
sons owning and operating civilian nuclear 
powerplants that the Secretary determines 
cannot reasonably provide adequate spent 
fuel storage capacity at the powerplant site 
to ensure the continued orderly operation 
of the powerplant, through the maintenance 
of a full core reserve storage capability, either 
by utilizing available spent fuel pools to the 
extent practical or by adding new spent fuel 
storage capacity at the site of the power- 
plant: Provided, however, That the Secretary 
shall not enter into contracts for spent fuel 
in amounts in excess of the available storage 
capacity specified in subsection 305.(a). 
Those contracts shall provide that the Fed- 
eral Government will (1) take title to such 
amounts of spent fuel from the powerplants 
as the Secretary determines cannot be stored 
onsite, (2) transport the spent fuel to a Fed- 
erally owned and operated interim away- 
from-reactor storage facility, and (3) store 
such fuel in the facility pending further 
processing, storage or disposal. 

(b) Not later than ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall propose, by rule, procedures and cri- 
teria for making the determination required 
by subsection (a) that a nuclear powerplant 
cannot reasonably provide adequate spent 
fuel storage capacity at the powerplant site 
when needed to ensure the continued orderly 
operation of the powerplant. 


(c) Nothing in this Act authorizes the 
Secretary to take title to spent fuel, trans- 
port spent fuel, store or dispose of spent 
fuel or the waste products associated with 
spent fuel from a nuclear powerplant not 
located within the United States. 

Sec. 303. A contract entered into under 
section 302 shall provide— 

(a) for a one-time payment at the time 
the Federal Government acquires the spent 
fuel of a charge per unit of spent fuel, as 
such unit is defined by the Secretary, which 
charge is determined by the Secretary to be 
adequate to cover— 

(1) the cost of transportation of such 
spent fuel; and 


(2) the proportion of the costs of the con- 
struction and operation, maintenance and 
decommissioning of Federal interim away- 
from-reactor storage facilities, which pro- 
portion is associated with such spent fuel. 


(b) for the retention by the owner of 
such spent fuel of a nontransferable right 
to the value of the remaining fuel resource 
less the costs of recovery, as determined at 
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the time of recovery. The right ends when 
the Federal Government— 

(1) takes action resulting in the recovery 
of the remaining fuel resource and gives to 
the owner of the right an amount of money 
equal to the value of the recovered fuel less 
the costs of recovery; or 

(2) disposes of such fuel in a repository. 

(c) that title to the spent fuel together 
with all rights to such fuel, except as other- 
wise provided in this Act, passes to the Sec- 
retary at the site of the powerplant at the 
time the Secretary takes possession of the 
spent fuel; and 

(d) that the contract becomes effective 
when the Interim away-from-reactor stor- 
age facility is available as determined by 
the Secretary by notice sin the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
notice of intent to enter into such contracts 
by publishing notice in the Federal Register 
not later than one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
Such notice shall contain such information 
as the Secretary considers appropriate con- 
cerning proposed terms and conditions of 
such contracts. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish the one- 
time payment charge per unit of spent fuel 
required by subsection 303.(a) on an annual 
basis, based on calculation of the costs listed 
in subsection 303.(a), and shall publish such 
annual one-time payment charge and the 
calculation thereof in the Federal Register. 
Each such annual one-time payment charge 
shall become effective thirty days after pub- 
lication and shall remain effective for a 
period thereafter of twelve months as the 
charge for the costs listed in subsection 303. 
(a) for any spent fuel, title to which is 
transferred to the Federal Government dur- 
ing that twelve-month period. 

Sec. 305. (a) The Secretary shall construct, 
acquire or lease one or more away-from-re- 
actor facilities for the interim storage of 
spent fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants 
with a total storage capacity at all such facil- 
ities of not more than 2,800 metric tons of 
uranium. The facilities shall— 

(1) be made available in a timely manner 
to accommodate all spent fuel for which 
commitments have been made pursuant to 
section 302 of this Act; and 


(2) be subject to a license under the pro- 
visions of section 202.(3) of the Energy Re- 
organization Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 1233), as 
amended: Provided, that in determining 
whether to issue a license for such a facility, 
the Commission shall not consider the need 
for the facility. The Secretary shall submit 
to the Commission a license to construct, 
acquire or lease, and operate such a facility 
not later than January 1, 1983. 


(b) The Secretary, in providing for the 
transportation of spent fuel under this Act, 
shall utilize by contract private industry to 
the fullest extent possible in each aspect of 
such transportation. The Secretary shall use 
direct Federal services for such transporta- 
tion only upon a determination of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in consultation 
with the Secretary, that private industry is 
unable or unwilling to provide such trans- 
portation services at reasonable cost. The 
authority of the Secretary to enter into con- 
tracts under this section shall be limited to 
the extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriations Acts. 

(c) The Secretary, on a continuing basis, 
shall analyze and make projections of the 
availability when needed of spent fuel trans- 
portation casks required to support trans- 
portation requirements pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b). The Secretary and the Commission 
are authorized and directed to take such 
actions as the Secretary and the Commission, 
respectively, deem necessary and aporopri- 
ate to ensure the timely availability when 
needed of such spent fuel transportation 
casks. 
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Sec. 306. When an interim away-from-re- 
actor storage facility is available, the Secre- 
tary shall take possession of and transport 
to a designated storage facility any spent 
fuel covered by a contract made under sec- 
tion 302 of this Act. The Secretary shall take 
this action within thirty days after the date 
on which the owner of such spent fuel pro- 
vides notice in writing to the Secretary that 
such spent fuel is available. 

Sec, 307, Funds made available to the Sec- 
retary for the purpose of— 

(a) acquiring plant and capital equip- 
ment or land; or 

(b) for planning, construction, or modifi- 
cation of facilities, 


to make available facilities for the interim 
storage of spent fuel from civilian nuclear 
powerplants away from the reactor under 
any law making appropriations of funds or 
authorizations for appropriations of funds 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1979, 
or the fiscal year ending September 30, 1980, 
including funds authorized and appropri- 
ated for Project 79-1—p (Away-From-Reactor 
Spent Nuclear Fuel Storage Capacity) in leg- 
islation authorizing appropriations for the 
Department of Energy for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1980, shall be available to 
carry out the purposes of section 305. 

Sec. 308 (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of sections 301 through 307 with regard to 
any facility for the interim storage of spent 
fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants which 
the Secretary is authorized by section 305(a) 
to construct, acquire or lease, the Secretary 
shall: 

(1) as soon as practicable, but not later 
than 90 days after enactment of this section. 
notify in writing the Governor and the legis- 
lature of any State in which is located a 
potentially acceptable site for such a facil- 
ity or an existing facility potentially suit- 
ab'e for interim storage of spent fuel of his 
intention to investigate that site or facility; 

(2) during the course of investigation of 
such site or facility, keep the Governor 
and the legislature currently informed of 
the progress of work and results of the 
investigation; 

(3) at the time of selection by the Secre- 
tary of any site or existing facility, but prior 
to undertaking any site-specific work or al- 
terations, promptly notify the Governor and 
the legislature in writing of such selection; 

(4) throughout the course of any sub- 
sequent work on that site or existing facil- 
ity, furnish the Governor all relevant infor- 
mation on a current basis and provide him 
with the opportunity for review and com- 
ment from time to time. 


(b) If within a reasonable time after the 
Governor has received notice of selection 
required by subsection (a) (3), the Governor 
notifies the Secretary in writing of his ob- 
jections to the facility, the Secretary shail 
suspend further work on such facility and 
promptly transmit the Governor's objections 
together with the Secretary's comments and 
recommendations to the President. 


(c) Unless within ninety days after re- 
ceipt of the Secretary's notification under 
subsection (b) the President determines that 
such facility is essential to the national in- 
terest, the Secretary shall terminate activi- 
ties specific to the facility. Such determina- 
tion shall not be subject to judicial or 
administrative review. 


(d) During the regulation and monitoring 
of the facility, the Governor or his designee 
shall have the right to be currently in- 
formed of all relevant information, and shall 
have the right to review and comment on 
such matters from time to time. 

Sec. 309. Section 202(3) of the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974 is amended to 
read: 


“(3) Facilities used primarily for the re- 
ceipt and storage or disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste or spent fuel resulting from 
activities licensed under such Act or spent 
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fuel from foreign reactors transferred under 
a subsequent arrangement authorized under 
such Act." 

Sec. 310. Transportation of spent fuel 
under section 303(a) shall be subject to 
licensing and regulation by the Commission 
as provided for transportation of com- 
mercial spent fuel under existing law. 

Sec. 311. (a) The Secretary, the Commis- 
sion and other appropriate Federal officials 
shall take such actions as they consider 
necessary to encourage and expedite the ef- 
fective use of existing storage facilities and 
the addition of needed new storage capacity 
at the site of each civilian nuclear power- 
plant consistent with— 

(1) the protection of the public health, 
safety and the environment; 

(2) economic considerations; 

(3) continued operation of the power- 
plant; 

(4) the sensibilities of the population sur- 
rounding such powerplant; and 

(5) otherwise applicable law. 

(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Commission, shall establish a cooperative 
program to assist and encourage the private 
development of alternate technologies for the 
storage of spent fuel at the sites of civilian 
nuclear powerplants, with the objective of 
developing one or more alternate technol- 
ogies that can be licensed by the Commis- 
sion on a generic basis for use at the sites of 
all civilian nuclear powerplants without the 
need for additional site-specific approvals by 
the Commission to the maximum extent 
practicable. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, “alternate technologies” shall in- 
clude, but are not limited to, spent fuel 
storage casks. 

Sec. 312. (a) any person fillng an applica- 
tion with the Commission after the date of 
enactment of this Act for a license, or for an 
amendment to an existing license, to expand 
the spent fuel storage capacity at the site 
of a civilian nuclear powerplant, through the 
use of high density fuel storage racks, fuel 
rod compaction, the transshipment of spent 
fuel to another powerplant within a utility 
system, the construction of additional spent 
fuel pool capacity, or by other means, may 
submit a petition to the Commission for is- 
suance of the license or license amendment 
on an interim basis prior to the conduct or 
completion of any required hearing upon 
such application. 

(b) The Commission shall grant the peti- 
tion submitted under subsection (a) and 
issue the license or license amendment on an 
interim basis if the Commission or its des- 
ignee determines that— 

(1) in all resvects other than the con- 
duct or completion of any required hearing, 
the requirements of law are met; and 

(2) in accordance with such reauirements, 
there is reasonable assurance that the activi- 
ties authorized by the license or license 
amendment during the interim period, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of 
such license or license amendment. will pro- 
vide adequate protection to the public health 
and safety and the environment during the 
Interim period. 

Sec. 313. (a) Tn any Commission hearing 
pursuant to section 189 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, on an application 
for a license, or for an amendment to an 
existing license, filed after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, to expand the spent fuel 
storage capacity at the site of a civilian 
nuclear powerplant, through the use of high- 
density fuel storage racks. fuel rod compac- 
tion, the transshipment of spent fuel to an- 
other such powerplant within a utility sys- 
tem, the construction of additional spent 
fuel pool capacity or dry storage capacity, 
or by other means, the Commission shall first 
provide the parties to the proceeding an op- 
portunity to submit for the record such 
written data, views or arguments as the hear- 
ing board may specify. At the request of any 
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party, the hearing board shall provide an 
Opportunity for oral argument with respect 
to any matter identified in the written sub- 
missions which the hearing board determines 
to be in controversy among the parties. The 
hearing shall be preceded by such discovery 
procedures as the rules of the Commission 
shall provide, and as ordered by the hearing 
board. The hearing board shal! require each 
moving party, including the Commission 
staff, to submit in written form, at the time 
the proceeding is initiated, all the facts and 
arguments upon which that party proposes 
to rely that are known at such time to that 
party. 

(b)(1) At the conclusion of any hearing 
under subsection (a) of this section, the 
hearing board shall designate any disputed 
question of fact, together with any remaining 
questions of laws, for resolution in an ad- 
judicatory hearing only if it determines 
that— 

(A) There is a genuine and substantial 
dispute of fact involving factual assump- 
tions or methodology upon which expert 
opinion is based, or concerning the credibil- 
ity or competence of an expert witness sig- 
nificantly relied upon by one or more of the 
parties to the proceeding, which can only 
be resolved with sufficient accuracy by the 
introduction of reliable and specifically 
identified evidence in an adjudicatory hear- 
ing; and 

(B) The decision of the Commission is 
likely to depend in whole or in part on the 
resolution of such dispute. 

(2) In making a determination under this 
subsection, the hearing board shall designate 
in writing the specific facts that are in gen- 
uine and substantial dispute, the reason why 
the decision of the agency is likely to depend 
on the resolution of such facts, and the rea- 
son why an adjudicatory hearing is likely to 
resolve the dispute. 

(c) No court shall hold unlawful or set 
aside a decision of the Commission in any 
proceeding described in subsection (a) be- 
cause of a failure by it to use a particular 
procedure pursuant to this section unless— 

(A) an objection to the procedure used was 
presented to the hearing board in a timely 
fashion or there are extraordinary circum- 
stances that excuse the failure to present a 
timely objection, and 

(B) the court finds that such failure has 
precluded a fair consideration and informed 
resolution of a central issue of the proceed- 
ing taken as a whole. 

Sec. 314. In any proceeding on an appli- 
cation for a license, or for an amendment to 
an existing license, filed after the date of 
enactment of this Act, to expand the spent 
fuel storage capacity at the site of a civil- 
ian nuclear powerplant, through the use of 
high-density fuel storage racks, fuel rod 
compaction, the transshipment of spent fuel 
to another such powerplant within a utility 
system, the construction of additional spent 
fuel pool capacity or dry storage capacity or 
by other means, the Commission shall not 
consider as alternatives the storage of spent 
fuel in away-from-reactor storage facilities. 


TITLE IV—DISPOSAL OF HIGH RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE AND SPENT FUEL FROM 
CIVILIAN NUCLEAR ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 401(a) It is the policy of the Federal 
Government that— 


(1) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to provide for the permanent 
disposal of solidified high-level radioactive 


waste and spent fuel from civilian nuclear 
activities; 


(2) spent fuel, unless otherwise processed, 
and high-level radioactive waste from civil- 
ian nuclear activities must be permanently 
disposed of in a Federally owned and oper- 
ated repository; 


(3) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to assure that repositories capa- 
ble of safely disposing of solidified high-level 
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radioactive waste and spent fuel from civil- 
ian nuclear activities are available with sufi- 
cient capacity when needed; and 

(4) the Federal Government has the re- 
sponsibility to demonstrate as soon as possi- 
ble that high-level waste and spent fuel 
from civillan nuclear activities can be dis- 
posed of in a manner that provides ade- 
quate protection to the public health, safety 
and the environment. 

(b) The policy under subsection (a) shall 
provide for— 

(1) the establishment of a Federally owned 
and operated program for the siting, devel- 
opment, construction and operation of re- 
positories capable of safely disposing of solid- 
ified high-level radioactive waste and spent 
fuel from civilian nuclear activities, which 
repositories are to be licensed by the Com- 
mission; 

(2) a national schedule for accomplishing 
the regulatory and programmatic actions 
needed to achieve the objective of obtaining 
by January 1, 1988, a Commission authori- 
zation to construct the first full-scale, oper- 
ational repository capable of safely disposing 
of solidified high-level radioactive waste and 
spent fuel from civilian nuclear activities, 
and achievement of operational status for 
the repository as soon thereafter as possible; 
and 

(3) the development, construction and 
operation of at least one test and evaluation 
facility for the purpose of developing the 
packaging, handling and emplacement tech- 
nology for solidified high-level radioactive 
waste and spent fuel needed to further the 
demonstration of disposal of such waste and 
spent fuel, with the objective of achieving 
operational status of one such facility by 
January 1, 1988. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EPA STANDARDS AND NRC 
TECHNICAL CRITERIA 


Sec, 402. (a) EPA STANDARDS.— 

Not later than June 1, 1982, the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, pursuant to authority under exist- 
ing law, shall, by rule, promulgate generally 
applicable standards for offsite releases of 
radioactivity from repositories capable of 
disposing of solidified high-level radioactive 
waste and spent fuel from civilian nuclear 
activities. 

(b) NRC TECHNICAL Crrrerta.— 

Not later than January 1, 1983, the Com- 
mission, pursuant to authority under exist- 
ing law, shall, by rule, promulgate technical 
criteria for revlew of an application— 

(1) for authority to construct a repository 
capable of disposing of solidified high-level 
radioactive waste and spent fuel from ctvil- 
tan nuclear activities, 


(2) for a license to emplace such waste 
and spent fuel in the repository, or 


(3) for a license amendment to decom- 
mission the repository. Such criteria shall 
provide for the use of multiple barriers in 
the design of the repository and shall limit 
the retrievabillty of the waste and spent fuel 
emplaced in the repository unless such 
action is needed to protect the public health. 
safety and the environment. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SITES FOR REPOSITORIES 


Src. 403. (a) Guidelines for Repository Site 
Recommendation.—Not later than January 
1, 1982, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Commission, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the United States Geological 
Survey, shall issue general guidelines for the 
recommendation of sites for repositories 
capable of safely disposing of solidified high- 
level radioactive waste and spent fuel from 
civilian nuclear activities. Under such guide- 
lines, the Secretary shall specify factors that 
would disqualify a site from development as 
a repository, including factors pertaining to 
the location of valuable natural resources. 
proximity to population, hydrogeovhysics 
activity, end nuclear defense activities. The 
guidelines shall require the Secretary to con- 
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sider the various geologic media in which 
sites for repositories may be located and, to 
the extent practicable considering the sched- 
ule of actions contained in this title, to rec- 
ommend sites in different geologic media. 
The Secretary shall use the guidelines estab- 
lished under this subsection in considering 
sites to be recommended under subsection 
b). 

$ AR Srre RECOMMENDATION BY THE SECRE- 
TARY. — 

(1) Not later than June 1, 1982, the Secre- 
tary shall identify and recommend to the 
President at least two sites that the Secretary 
determines are suitable for site characteriza- 
tion. Not later than January 1, 1983, the 
Secretary shall identify and recommend to 
the President at least one additional site 
which the Secretary determines is suitable 
for such purpose. Each recommendation of a 
site shall include a detailed statement of the 
basis for the recommendation. If the Secre- 
tary recommends a site to the President, the 
Secretary shall notify the Governor of the 
State in which the site is located and the 
Tribal Council of any affected Indian tribe 
of the Secretary's recommendation and the 
basis for such recommendation. 

(2) Before recommending to the President 
any site for characterization, the Secretary 
shall notify the Governor of the State in 
which the site is located and the Tribal 
Council of any affected Indian tribe of the 
proposed recommendation, and the Secretary 
shall hold public meetings in the vicinity of 
the site to inform the residents of the area 
in which the site is located of the proposed 
recommendation and to receive their com- 
ments. 

(c) PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW OF RECOMMENDED 
Srres.— 


(1) The President shall review each site 


recommendation of the Secretary under sub- 
section (b). Within 60 days after the sub- 
mission of a recommendation for a site, the 
President in his discretion shall either ap- 


prove or disapprove the site, and transmit 
his decision to the Secretary, to the Gover- 
nor of the State in which the site is located, 
and to the Tribal Council of any affected 
Indian tribe. If the President fails to ap- 
prove or disapprove the site in accordance 
with this paragraph during such 60-day pe- 
riod, or within such period fails to invoke 
his authority under paragraph (2) to delay 
the determination, the site shall be con- 
sidered to be approved. 


(2) the President may delay for not more 
than 6 months his decision under paragraph 
(1) to approve or disapprove a site upon de- 
termining that the information provided 
with the recommendation is not sufficient to 
permit a decision within the 60-day period 
referred to in paragraph (1). The President 
may invoke his authority under this para- 
graph by submitting written notice to the 
Congress, within such period, of his intent 
to utilize the authority provided under this 
paragraph. If the President invokes this au- 
thority under this paragraph but fails to 
approve or disapprove the site at the end of 
such 6-month period, the site shall be con- 
sidered to be approved. 

(d) Any activity of the President or the 
Secretary under this section shall be con- 
sidered a preliminary decision-making ac- 
tivity and shall not be subject to the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 852). 

SITE CHARACTERIZATION 


Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall carry out 
in accordance with this section appropriate 
site characterization activities at each site 
approved under section 403. 

(b)(1) Before proceeding to sink shafts 
at any site, the Secretary shall submit for 
such site to the Commission, to the Gover- 
nor of the State in which the site is lo- 
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cated, and to the Tribal Council of any 
affected Indian tribe. for their review and 
comment— 

(A) an environmental assessment of the 
nonradiological impacts of the site charac- 
terization activities planned for such site, 
and a discussion of alternative activities for 
purposes of site characterization which may 
be undertaken to avoid such impacts; 

(B) a general plan for site characteriza- 
tion activities to be conducted at such site, 
which plan shall include— 

(1) a description of the site; 

(ii) a description of the site characteriza- 
tion activities, including the extent of 
planned excavations, plans for any onsite 
testing of radioactive material or nonradio- 
active material, investigation activities that 
may affect the ability of the site to isolate 
radioactive waste and spent fuel, and provi- 
sions to control likely adverse, safety-related 
impacts from site characterization activi- 
ties; 

(iif) plans for decontaminating and de- 
commissioning the site if it is determined 
unsuitable for application for licensing as a 
repository; and 

(iv) any other information required by the 
Commission; and 

(C) proposals describing the possible form 
of packaging for the waste material and 
spent fuel that would be emplaced in the 
repository. 

(2) During the conduct of site character- 
ization activities at a site, the Secretary 
shall report to the Commission, to the Gov- 
ernor of the State in which the site is located, 
and to the Tribal Council of any affected 
Indian tribe, on the nature and extent of 
such activities and the information devel- 
oped from such activities. 

(c) The Secretary shall conduct such tests 
as the Secretary deems necessary to provide 
the necessary data for an application for a 
construction authorization by the Commis- 
sion for a repository at the site and for com- 
pliance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852). The Secre- 
tary shall report to the Commission, to the 
Governor of the State in which the site is 
located, and to the Tribal Council of any 
affected Indian tribe, on the tests conducted 
at a site pursuant to this subsection and on 
the information developed from such tests. 

(ad) (1) In conducting site characterization 
activities or tests pursuant to subsection 
(c)— 

(A) the Secretary may not use radioactive 
materials at a site unless the Commission 
concurs that such use is necessary to pro- 
vide data for the submission of an applica- 
tion for a construction authorization for a 
repository at the site; 

(B) if radioactive materials are placed in 
a site, the Secretary shall place the smallest 
quantity necessary to determine the suitabil- 
ity of the site for a repository, but in no 
event more than the curie equivalent of 10 
metric tons of spent fuel; and 

(C) any radioactive material used or placed 
on & site shall be fully retrievable: 
Provided, however, That the restrictions of 
subparagraphs (1)(A) and (1)(B) shall not 
apply to the test and evaluation facility au- 
thorized under section 407. 

(2) If characterization activities are termi- 
nated at a site for any reason, the Secretary 
shall remove any nuclear waste, spent fuel 
or other radioactive materials at or in the 
site as promptly as practicable. 


SITE APPROVAL AND CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec. 405. (a) Prior to submitting a recom- 
mendation to the President for approval of a 
site, the Secretary shall hold public meetings 
in the vicinity of the site to inform the resi- 
dents of the area in which the site is located 
of the determination of the Secretary and to 
receive their comments. Upon completion of 
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the meetings, the Secretary may submit to 
the President a recommendation that the 
President approve the site for the develop- 
ment of a repository. 

(b) Not later than January 1, 1985, the 
President shall select at least one site that 
the President considers qualified for appli- 
cation for license as a repository. 

(c) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Commission an application for authorization 
to construct a repository at a site selected by 
the President within 90 days after the date on 
which the President selects a site under sub- 
section (b). The Secretary shall provide a 
copy of such license application to the Gov- 
ernor of the State in which the site is located 
and to the Tribal Council of any affected In- 
dian tribe. 

(d) Not later than 18 months after the 
date on which an application is submitted 
under subsection (c), the Commission shall 
submit to the Congress a report describing 
the proceedings on the application under- 
taken through such date, including a de- 
scription of— 

(1) major unresolved safety issues, and 
the Secretary's explanation of design and op- 
eration plans for resolving such issues; 

(2) matters of contention regarding the 
application; and 

(3) any Commission actions regarding the 
granting or denial of the application. 

(e) The Commission shall consider a li- 
cense application for the construction of a 
repository in accordance with the laws appli- 
cable to such applications, except that the 
Commission shall issue a final decision ap- 
proving or disapproving the first such appli- 
cation not later than January 1, 1988. 

(f) The Commission shall consider an ap- 
Plication for authorization to construct a 
repository in accordance with the laws appli- 
cable to such applications, except that— 

(1) the Commission need only consider as 
alternate sites for the proposed facility those 
sites approved for site characterization under 
subsection 403.(c), and 

(2) the Commission shall Issue a final de- 
cision approving or disapproving the first 
such application not later than January 1, 
1988. 


Federal officials shall take such actions as 
they consider necessary, consistent with the 
protection of the public health, safety and 
the environment, to achieve operational 
status of a repository licensed under sub- 
section 405.(e¢) as soon thereafter as possible. 


TEST AND EVALUATION FACILITY 


Sec. 407. (a) Not later than January 1, 
1983, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress a proposal for at least one test and 
evaluation facility for the purpose of de- 
veloping the packaging, handling and em- 
placement technology for solidified high- 
level radioactive waste and spent fuel fram 
civillan nuclear activities needed to further 
the demonstration of disposal of such waste 
and spent fuel. The proposal shall include 
site-specific designs, specifications and cost- 
estimates adequate to solicit bids for the con- 
struction of an initial facility, and a schedule 
for the-construction of a facility, consistent 
with the objective of achieving facility oper- 
ation not later than January 1, 1988. 

(b) The facility shall be designed to— 

(1) be constructed and operated at a site 
approved by the President for site char- 
acterization in accordance with subsection 
408.(c), and in accordance with applicable 
site characterization requirements, as pro- 
vided in section 404, to preserve the avail- 
ability of the site for use for a repository; 

(2) accept a total of not more than 300 


packages of solidified high-level radioactive 
waste and spent fuel; 


(3) permit continuous monitoring, man- 
agement and maintenance of the solidified 
high-level radioactive waste and spent fuel 
to be emplaced in the facility; 
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(4) accept waste and spent fuel packages 
incorporating multiple barrier design; and 

(5) permit full retrievability of the waste 
and spent fuel to be emplaced in the facility. 

(c) In formulating the proposal, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with the Commission 
and the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and shall transmit their comments on the 
final proposal to the Congress together with 
the proposal. 

(d)(1) Preparation and transmittal of the 
proposal to the Congress is not a major 
Federal action significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment within 
the meaning of section 102(2)(C) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(83 Stat. 852), but an environmental assess- 
ment shall be prepared on the proposal to 
accompany such transmittal. 

(2) When Congress authorizes construc- 
tion of the facility, the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act shall 
apply, except that any environmental im- 
pact statement in connection with such fa- 
cility need not consider any alternative to 
the design criteria set forth in subsection 
(b), as may have been amended by such sub- 
sequent congressional authorization. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the test and evaluation facility au- 
thorized under this section shall not be sub- 
ject to a license by the Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary shall ob- 
tain the concurrence of the Commission in 
the siting, design, construction and opera- 
tion of the facility. 


NATIONAL SITE SURVEY PROGRAM 


Sec. 408. (a) The Secretary and the United 
States Geological Survey shall conduct a 
national site survey program, to be com- 
pleted not later than January 1, 1986, for 
the purpose of identifying sites that may be 
suitable for site characterization for a re- 
pository in addition to those recommended 
by the Secretary under subsection 403(b). 

(b) The national site survey program es- 
tablished by subsection (a) shall include 
every State that may contain acceptable sites 
for & repository. 

(c) The Secretary shall use the results of 
the national site survey program established 
by subsection (a) in identifying and recom- 
mending sites for site characterization lead- 
ing to the development of a repository in 
addition to the repository licensed in accord- 
ance with section 405; Provided, That in rec- 
ommending such additional sites for site 
characterization, the Secretary shall consider 
the cost and impact of transporting to the 
repository site the solidified high-level 
radioactive waste and spent fuel to be dis- 
posed of in the repository, and the advan- 
tages of geographical distribution in the 
siting of repositories. 

TITLE V—LONG-TERM STORAGE OF 
HIGH-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
AND SPENT FUEL FROM CIVILIAN 
NUCLEAR ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 501. Within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
transmit to the Congress a proposal for a 
system consisting of at least one facility for 
the long-term, retrievable. monitored storage 
of solidified high-level radioactive waste and 
spent fuel resulting from civilian nuclear ac- 
tivities. The long-term storage of solidified 
high-level radioactive waste and spent fuel 
in such facilities shall not constitute an al- 
ternative to the disposal of such waste or 
spent fuel in a repository. Such facilities 
shall be designed to— 

(a) accommodate spent fuel and solidified 
high-level radioactive waste from civilian 
nuclear activities; 

(b) permit continuous monitoring. man- 
agement, and maintenance of the spent fuel 
and solidified high-level radioactive waste for 
the foreseeable future; 

(c) provide for the ready retrieval of any 
spent fuel and solidified high-level radio- 
active waste; and 
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(d) safely contain such solidified high- 
level radioactive waste and spent fuel so long 
as may be necessary, by means of mainte- 
nance, including, but not limited to, replace- 
ment as necessary, of such facility. 

Sec. 502. The proposal shall include— 

(a) the general description, cost estimates, 
and construction schedule for a system; 

(b) site-specific designs, specifications, and 
costs estimates adequate to solicit bids for 
the construction of an initial facility within 
the system which will demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of long-term, retrievable, monitored 
storage of spent fuel and solidified high-level 
radioactive waste; and 

(c) a plan for integrating such long-term, 
retrievable, monitored storage facilities with 
the interim spent fuel storage facilities and 
repositories authorized by titles III and IV of 
this Act. 

Sec. 503. In formulating the proposal, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Commission 
and the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and shall transmit their comments on the 
final proposal to the Congress together with 
the proposal. 

Sec. 504. (a) Preparation and transmittal 
of the proposal to the Congress is not a major 
Federal action significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment within 
the meaning of section 102(2)(C) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(83 Stat. 852), but an environmental assess- 
ment shall be prepared on the proposal to 
accompany such transmittal based upon 
available information regarding alternative 
technologies for waste storage. 


(b) When Congress authorizes construc- 
tion of the initial facility, the requirements 
of the National Environmental Policy Act 
shall apply, except that any environmental 
impact satement in connection with such 
facility need not consider any alternative to 
the design criteria set forth in section 501 of 
this Act as may have been amended by such 
subsequent congressional authorization. 


(c) Any facility authorized under this title 
shall be subject to a license under section 
202(3) of the Energy Reorganization Act of 
1974 (88 Stat. 1233), except that in its consid- 
eration of the application filed by the Secre- 
tary for the initial facility, the Commission 
may not consider any alternative to the de- 
sign criteria set forth in section 501 of this 
Act but shall comply with the requirements 
of the licensing process as otherwise provided 
by law. 

TITLE VI—FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 601. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a separate 
account to provide for costs directly related 
to (1) the acquisition, lease or construction, 
and operation of Federal away-from-reactor 
interim storage facilities for spent fuel in 
accordance with title III of this Act; (2) the 
construction and operation of repositories for 
the disposal of such spent fuel or solidified 
high-level radioactive waste from civilian 
nuclear activities in accordance with title IV 
of this Act; (3) the construction and opera- 
tion of one or more test and evaluation facil- 
ities in accordance with title IV of this Act; 
(4) the construction and operation of facil- 
ties for the long-term storage of such spent 
fuel or solidified high-level radioactive waste 
in accordance with title V of this Act; and 
(5) the related handling and transportation 
of such spent fuel or waste. Amounts appro- 
priated under section 308 or otherwise appro- 
priated to the Secretary to carry out any of 
the purposes of titles III, IV, V and VI of this 
Act, all charges under section 303, receipts 
derived from the sale of any reprocessed fuel, 
all fees collected under section 603, and the 
proceeds from any obligations issued pursu- 
ant to section 602 of this title shall be de- 
posited into the account. 

(b) To the extent or in such amounts as 
are provided in appropriations Acts, the Sec- 
retary may draw on such account to carry 
out the purposes of titles III, IV, V and VI of 
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this Act: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
not construct or acquire any major nuclear 
waste facility unless the specific expenditure 
of funds for the initiation of such construc- 
tion or acquisition is explicitly approved in 
an appropriation Act. 

Sec. 602. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this Act the Secretary may borrow money 
from the Treasury of the United States in 
amounts provided in appropriation Acts, The 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall agree on terms, maturities, and condi- 
tions of the obligations, but the maturities 
may not be more than thirty years. The Sec- 
retary may redeem the obligations before 
maturity. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
decide the interest rate of the obligations 
considering the average market of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States Government of comparable maturities 
during the month before the obligations are 
issued. The interest payments on such obli- 
gations may be deferred with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury but any 
interest payment so deferred shall bear in- 
terest. Such obligations shall be issued in 
amounts and at prices approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall purchase any obligations of 
the Secretary issued under this section and 
for this purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction of the United States the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Loan Bond Act. Secur!- 
ties may be issued under that Act to pur- 
chase obligations from the Secretary under 
this section. 

(b) Appropriations made available pursu- 
ant to section 307 of this Act and any other 
appropriations made to the Secretary to carry 
out the purposes of titles III, IV, V and VI 
of this Act shall be repaid into the General 
Fund of the Treasury out of the account, to- 
gether with interest until the date of repay- 
ment at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking into consideration the 
average market on long-term obligations of 
the United States during the fiscal year in 
which appropriations are made. The Secre- 
tary shall repay such appropriations together 
with Interest within thirty years from the 
time at which such appropriations become 
available for expenditure after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and no appropriations 
to the Secretary are authorized to carry out 
the purposes of titles III, IV, V and VI of 
this Act unless the amounts appropriated are 
deposited Into the account established in 
section 601(a). 

Sec. 603. (a) There is hereby imposed a 
mandatory fee in the amount of 1.0 mii per 
kilowatt-hour on electricity generated by 
civilian nuclear powerplants and sold on or 
after the date 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. Such fee shall be for the 
purpose of paying the costs to be incurred by 
the Federal Government for the long-term 
storage and permanent disposal of solidified 
high-level radioactive waste and spent fuel 
from civilan nuclear activities. 

(b) The fee imposed by subsection (a) 
shall be collected by the person owning and 
operating each civilian nuclear powerplant 
and shall be paid to the Treasury of the 
United States and deposited In the separate 
account established by section 601. 

(c) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act. the Secretary shall 
establish procedures for the collection and 
payment of the fee established by subsec- 
tion (a). 

TITLE VII—STATE PARTICIPATION IN 
THE DEVET.OPMENT OF REPOSTTORIES 
AND RETRIEVABlLE, MONITORED STOR- 
AGE FACILITIES FOR SOL'DIFIED 
HIGH-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE AND 
SPENT FUEL 
Src. 701. (a) The Secretary shall identify 

the States with one or more potentially ac- 

ceptable sites for a repository or for a re- 
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trievable, monitored storage facility for 
solidified high-level radioactive waste or 
spent fuel. Within ninety days of such identi- 
fication, or within ninety days of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall notify the 
Governor, the State legislature, and the 
Tribal Council of any affected Indian tribe in 
any affected State of the potentially accept- 
able sites within such State. 

(b) Each affected State and affected In- 
dian tribe notified under subsection (a) 
shall have the right to participate in a proc- 
ess of consultation and concurrence, based 
on public health and safety and environ- 
mental concerns, in all stages of the plan- 
ning, siting, development, construction, and 
operation of a repository or a retrievable, 
monitored storage facility that is required 
to be licensed by the Commission. Upon the 
approval of a site for site characterization 
for such a repository, or upon the designa- 
tion of a site for such a retrievable, moni- 
tored storage facility, the Secretary shall 
promptly enter into negotiations with each 
such State and Indian tribe to establish a 
cooperative agreement under which the State 
or Indian tribe may exercise such right. Pub- 
lic participation in the negotiation of such 
agreement shall be provided for and encour- 
aged by the Secretary, the States and the In- 
dian tribes. The Secretary, in cooperation 
with the States and Indian tribes, shall de- 
velop and publish minimum guidelines for 
public participation in such negotiations, 
but the adequacy of such guidelines or any 
failure to comply with these guidelines shall 
not be a basis for judicial review. 

(c) The cooperative agreement may in- 
clude, but need not be limited to, the shar- 
ing in accordance with applicable law of all 
technical and licensing information, the 
utilization of available expertise, the facili- 
tating of permitting procedures, joint proj- 
ect review, and the formulation of joint sur- 
veillance and monitoring arrangements to 
carry out applicable Federal and State laws. 
Such cooperative agreement shall provide 
procedures for negotiating and resolving ob- 
jections of the State or Indian tribe in any 
stage of the planning, siting, development, 
construction or operation of such a facility 
within the State: Provided, however, That 
any such agreement shall not affect the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission’s authority un- 
der existing law. 

(d) For the purpose of this part of this 
title, “process of consultation and concur- 
rence” means a methodology by which the 
Secretary (A) keeps the State or affected 
Indian tribe fully and currently informed 
about the aspects of the project related to 
any potential impact on the public health 
and safety, (B) solicits, receives, and evalu- 
ates concerns and objections of the State or 
affected Indian tribe with regard to such 
aspects of the project on an ongoing basis, 
and (C) works diligently and cooperatively 
to resolve, through arbitration or other ap- 
propriate mechanisms, such concerns and 
objections. 

(e) The Secretary and the State or affected 
Indian tribe shall seek to conclude the agree- 
ment required by subsection (b) not later 
than one year after the date of notification 
under section (a). The Secretary shall report 
to the Congress annually thereafter on the 
status of the agreement approved under sub- 
section (c). Any report to the Congress on 
the status of negotiations under subsection 
(b) of the agreement under subsection (c) 
by the Secretary shall be accompanied by 
comments solicited by the Secretary from 
the State or affected Indian Tribe. 

(f) (1) The Secretary shall notify the Gov- 
ernor, the State legislature, and the Tribal 
Council of any affected Indian tribe in an 
affected State at least ninety days prior to 
submitting an application to the Commis- 
sion for authorization to construct a reposi- 
tory or retrievable, monitored storage facil- 
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ity of the Secretary's intention to file such 
application. 

(2) If at any time after the Governor or 
an affected Indian tribe has received the 
notice required under paragraph (1), but no 
later than ninety days after receipt of such 
notice, the Governor or the Indian tribe 
notifies the Secretary in writing of objections 
to the proposed repository or retrievable, 
monitored storage facility, the Secretary 
shall promptly transmit such objections to- 
gether with the Secretary’s comments and 
recommendations to the Congress. 

(3) If the Governor or the Indian tribe 
has filed objections in accordance with para- 
graph (2), the Secretary shall not submit 
such an application and shall suspend fur- 
ther site-specific activities on the proposed 
repository or retrievable, monitored storage 
facility if during the sixty-day period of con- 
tinuous session following submittal to Con- 
gress of the objections, either House of Con- 
gress passes & resolution pursuant to section 
703 stating in substance that the proposal 
for the repository or retrievable, monitored 
storage facility does not sufficiently address 
State and local concerns to permit the Sec- 
retary to apply to the Commission for an 
authorization to construct the facility. 

Sec. 702. (a) For the purpose of this Act 
(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 
(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certan are 
excluded in the computation of any period 
of time in which Congress is in continuous 
session. 

(b) Sections 702 through 706 of this Act 
are enacted by Congress (1) as an exercise 
of the rulemaking power of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, respectively, 
and as such they are deemed a part of the 
rules of each House, respectively, but ap- 
plicable only with respect to the procedure 
to be followed in that House in the case of 
resolutions described by section 703 of this 
Act; and they supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and (2) with full recognition of 
the constitutional right of either House to 
change the rules (so far as relating to the 
procedure of that House) at any time, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as in 
the case of any other rule of that House. 

Sec. 703. For the purposes of this Act 
“resolution” means only a resolution of 
either House of Congress, the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“That the believes that the 
proposed development of a repository or re- 
trievable, monitored storage facility at 

within the State of , which 

is the basis of objections transmitted to 

Congress by the Secretary of Energy on 

does not sufficiently ad- 

dress State and local concerns to permit 

the Secretary to apply to the Nuclear Regu- 

latory Commission for an authorization to 

construct such repository or retrievable, 

monitored storage facility,” the blank spaces 
therein being appropriately filled. 

Sec. 704. (a) No later than the first day 
of session following the day on which objec- 
tions by a State or Indian tribe are trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives and 
the Senate under subsection 601.(f), a reso- 
lution, as defined in section 703, shall be in- 
troduced (by request) in the House by the 
chairman of the committee to which the 
report is referred, or by a Member or Mem- 
bers of the House designated by such chair- 
man; and shall be introduced (by request) 
in the Senate by the chairman of the com- 
mittee to which the report is referred, or by 
a Member or Members of the Senate desig- 
nated by such chairman. 

(b) A resolution with respect to a pro- 
posed facility which is the basis of such 
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objections shall be referred to the appro- 
priate committees of the House and Senate 
(and all resolutions with respect to the same 
report shall be referred to the same com- 
mittee) by the President of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be. The committee shall 
make its recommendations to the House of 
Representatives or the Senate, respectively, 
within forty-five calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress following the 
date of such resolution's introduction. 

Sec. 705. If the committee to which is re- 
ferred a resolution introduced pursuant to 
subsection (a) of section 604 (or, in the 
absence of such a resolution, the first reso- 
lution introduced with respect to the pro- 
posed facility which is the basis of such 
objections, has not reported such resolu- 
tion or identical resolution at the end of 
forty-five calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after its introduction, such 
committee shall be deemed to be discharged 
from further consideration of such resolu- 
tion and such resolution shall be placed on 
the appropriate calendar of the House 
involved. 

Sec. 706. (a) When the committee has re- 
ported, or has been deemed to be discharged 
(under section 705) from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a reor- 
ganization plan, it is at any time thereafter 
in order (even though a previous motion to 
the same effect has been disagreed to) for 
any Member of the respective House to move 
to proceed to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. The motion is highly privileged and is 
not debatable. The motion shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment, or to a motion to post- 
pone, or a motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of other business. A motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to shall not be in 
order. If a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution is agreed to, the 
resolution shall remain the unfinished busi- 
ness of the respective House until disposed 
of. 

(b) Debate on the resolution, and on all 
debatable motions and appeals in connection 
therewith, shall be limited to not more than 
ten hours, which shall be divided equally 
between individuals favoring and individ- 
uals opposing the resolution, A motion fur- 
ther to limit debate is in order and not de- 
batable. An amendment to, or a motion to 
postpone, or a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business, or a motion to 
recommit the resolution is not in order, A 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to shall 
not be in order. 

(c) Immediately following the conclusion 
of the debate on the resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan, and a single quo- 
rum call at the conclusion of the debate if 
requested in accordance with the rules of 
the appropriate House, the vote on final ap- 
proval of the resolution shall occur. 

ıd) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
reorganization plan shall be decided with- 
out debate. 

Sec, 707. In considering any objections by 
a State or Indian tribe submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to this title, the Congress 
may obtain the views and comments of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission on such ob- 
jections, The provision of views by the Com- 
mission shall not be construed as binding 
the Commission with respect to any licens- 
ing action pertaining to the facility which 
is the subject of such objections. 

Sec, 708. The passage of a resolution by 
the Congress pursuant to this title shall In 
no way be considered as binding with respect 
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to any licensing action of the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission pertaining to the facility 
which is the subject of such resolution. 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
not believe there is any Senator in this 
body who does not understand the need 
to legislate a Federal policy for the dis- 
posal of high-level nuclear waste from 
civilian powerplants. This issue has been 
before Congress in the past and most 
unfortunately we have not been success- 
ful in enacting a law. I believe the legis- 
lation we are introducing today which 
is built around the bill which passed the 
Senate during the 96th Congress is like- 
ly to prove to be the bill which does be- 
come law in this Congress. 

Many of my colleagues know that my 
primary interest in the issue of nuclear 
waste disposal is not how it will be done 
technically, but how the institutional 
side will be solved. I believe the technol- 
ogy exists for disposal. What is still un- 
resolved is what role States will play in 
the siting and construction of waste re- 
positories. This legislation would end 
that uncertainty by specifying the role 
that States are to play. 

Generally speaking, Mr. President, this 
role would provide States with substan- 
tive input into the siting, construction 
and operation of a repository for civilian 
high-level nuclear waste. States would 
have the opportunity through direct ar- 
bitration with the Department of Energy 
to participate in concerns of health and 
safety. If the States’ concerns were not 
resolved by the time the Secretary of 
Energy was to apply for authorization 
to construct a repository the Congress 
would have an opportunity to halt the 
project. If the Congress failed to dis- 
approve the proposed repository the 
States would still have the opportunity 
to participate through the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission licensing process. 

Mr. President, I hope we will be able 
to act on this legislation as quickly as 
possible. We have taken far too long al- 
ready, the disposal of nuclear waste must 
not stand in the way of nuclear power 
development.@ 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the National Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1981 be referred 
jointly to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources and the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, with 
the proviso that if either committee re- 
ports the bill, the other committee shall 
be obliged to report the bill in 30 calen- 
dar days, not including days on which 
the Senate is in recess for more than 3 
days or be discharged from further con- 
sideration thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 267 


At the request of Mr. DeConcrnr, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 267, a bill to 
amend title 28, United States Code, to 
provide that the Federal tort claims pro- 
visions of that title are the exclusive 
remedy in medical malpractice actions 
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and proceedings resulting from federally 
authorized National Guard training ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 

S. 814 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Gorton) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 814, a bill to 
improve the administration of criminal 
justice with respect to organized crime 
and the use of violence. 

S. 881 


At the request of Mr. RupMan, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. BoscHwitTz), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 881, a bill to amend the Small Business 
Act to strengthen the role of the small, 
innovative firms in federally funded re- 
search and development, and to utilize 
Federal research and development as a 
base for technological innovation to meet 
agency needs and to contribute to the 
growth and strength of the Nation’s 
economy. 

s. 900 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr, Zorinsky), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
CocHRAN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 900, a bill to assure that job skills 
training, and employment opportunities 
are furnished through Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Centers and other com- 
munity based organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness in certain block 
grant programs involving the creation of 
urban jobs in enterprise zones, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1320 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1320, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to modify the excise tax on trucks, buses, 
tractors, and so forth, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1421 

At the request of Mr. Eacieton, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSEBAUM) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1421, a 
bill entitled the “National Archives and 
Records Administration Act of 1981.” 

S. 1498 


At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
CocHRAN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1498, a bill to establish an office in 
the National Institutes of Health to as- 
sist in the development of drugs for dis- 
eases and conditions of low incidence. 


S. 1586 


At the request of Mr. Hartrietp, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1586, a bill to establish national policy 
of promoting and facilitating the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and development of 
deep-draft seaports, inland river ports 
and waterways necessary to domestic 
and foreign waterborne commerce; and 
to require recovery of certain expendi- 
tures of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers for the operation, maintenance, 
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and construction of inland shallow-draft 
and deep-draft navigational channels 
and other projects as appropriate. 

S. 1589 


At the request of Mr. Her.in, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1589, a 
bill to improve the security of the electric 
power generation and transmission sys- 
tem in the United States. 

S. 1598 


At the request of Mr. Stennis, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1598, a bill 
to establish a National Commission on 
Interest Rates. 

S. 1631 


At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HOLL- 
INGS) , the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1631, a bill to establish 
a Presidential Commission on the Bicen- 
tennial of the U.S. Constitution. 

S. 1635 

At the request of Mr. WeIcker, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1635, a 
bill to delay the application of Revenue 
Ruling 81-216 until January 1, 1983. 

S. 1651 


At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1651, a 
bill to combat international terrorism. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 58 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 58, a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
altering Federal fiscal decisionmaking 
procedures. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 107 

At the request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD), the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. East), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JoHNSTON), the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Warner), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Presster), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 107, a joint resolution to desig- 
nate the 7th day of October 1981, as 
“National Guard Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 

At the request of Mr. Hottrncs, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Gorton), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 29, a concurrent res- 
olution disapproving certain Coastal 
Zone Management Federal Consistency 
Regulations. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 175 
At the request of Mr. Boren, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Res- 
olution 175, a resolution to congratulate 
the State of Oklahoma on the celebra- 
tion of its Diamond Jubilee. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 199 


At the request of Mr. Nunn, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. QUAYLE), and the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Res- 
olution 199, a resolution to authorize Na- 
tional Froductivity Improvement Week. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 
AMENDMENT 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EXON (for himself and Mr. BRAD- 
LEY) submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by them to the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 265) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 

REDUCTION OF THIRD YEAR TAX CUT 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I am about 
to send an amendment to the desk, and 
will send it to the desk at the end of my 
remarks. 

It is no secret that expectations for 
our country’s economy have suffered a 
serious decline in the past 2 months, and 
Congress now faces a dilemma. We offer 
an amendment to the debt ceiling bill 
which will assure more favorable ex- 
pectations for smaller deficits and lower 
interest rates. 

The amendment we will offer is keyed 
to interest rates. When the Reagan eco- 
nomic package was proposed and passed, 
its success hinged on quickly falling in- 
terest rates and lower inflation leading 
to greater economic growth, all of which 
would help the country and the Federal 
Treasury. 

It has not turned out that way thus 
far, and even the most optimistic econ- 
omists are predicting continued high 
interest rates over the next several 
months. People throughout the country 
are currently more concerned about this 
problem than any other. 

This condition cannot be allowed to 
persist for both social and economic rea- 
sons. Economically, high interest rates 
will cause higher Federal spending 
for interest’ on the debt and for 
many other purposes, they will discour- 
age economic growth, and the need for 
Federal borrowing to cover the resulting 
Federal deficits will tend to keep interest 
rates high. In human terms, high inter- 
est rates will continue to cause high 
levels of individual and business .bank- 
ruptcies, unemployment, and all the at- 
tendant human suffering. 

The amendment offer is the only legis- 
lative effort, other than nonbinding res- 
olutions, to deal directly with high inter- 
est rates. 

It is based upon the President’s pre- 
dicted 10.5 percent cost of Federal bor- 
rowing and a $42.5 billion deficit for 
fiscal 1982. 

The amendment simply provides that 
if 91-day Treasury bill interest rates do 
not fall to an average of 10.5 percent as 
projected for fiscal year 1982, then the 
size of the July 1983, individual tax cut 
will be reduced in order to hold down 
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the size of the 1983 and 1984 Federal 
deficits. 

This amendment was debated pre- 
viously in the Senate, at which time it 
received substantial support in spite of 
the fact that it was not a part of the 
original Reagan administration package, 
and the debate followed on the heels of 
the President’s televised appeal to the 
Nation to urge Congress to pass his pro- 
gram without change. 

Now that the hope of a quick moder- 
ation of interest rates has been shattered, 
we believe fiscal policy should be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

Here is how the amendment would 
work and some points in favor of its 
adoption: 

First. To give some examples of this 
amendment’s possibilities, if the average 
91-day T-bill rate is 10.5 percent or less, 
the full 5-10-10 reduction goes into ef- 
fect. But if the T-bill rate is 11.0 percent 
and the deficit is $63 billion, the tax cut 
would be 5-10-5, since reducing the size 
of the July 1, 1983, tax rate cut by half 
represents a revenue increase of ap- 
proximately $21 billion for 1984. Other 
examples: 

1982 deficit: 

$42.5 billion or less 

$46 billion 

$50 billion 

$55 billion 

$58 billion 

$63 billion or more 

1 Individual 81-82-83 tax rate cut if T-bill 
rate exceeds 10.5 percent. 

Second. Adoption of the amendment 
would have a positive effect on financial 
markets. The demonstration by Congress 
that we are determined not to let 1983 
and 1984 deficits get out of hand will 
change expectations on the amount of 
future Federal borrowing and on inter- 
est rates. 

Passage of this amendment would work 
to restore more optimistic expectations, 
and therefore may be the last chance to 
make the Reagan economic program 
work without more drastic changes. 

Third. Recent polls show that the 
American people want the Reagan pro- 
gram to have an opportunity to succeed. 
This amendment gives the Reagan eco- 
nomic program its chance since it calls 
for no immediate rollback of the tax 
legislation we have just passed; it allows 
all the business and savings tax incen- 
tives to remain intact, and even if it were 
to become effective due to continuing 
high interest rates, it would not change 
individuals’ behavior significantly, since 
there is surely very little difference in 
expectations between a 23-percent indi- 
vidual income tax reduction and, for ex- 
ample, an 18- or 20-percent reduction. 


Fourth. Congress must now realize that 
the alternatives to this amendment pre- 
sent extremely difficult choices. There is 
a natural reluctance to delay or other- 
wise change the tax cut which was just 
passed, Budget cuts can probably still be 
made in some areas, but in order to make 
any real dent in a potential $100,000,000,- 
000 Federal deficit in 1984, there would 
have to be significant cutbacks in defense 
spending or in social security, or both. 
The prospect of Congress making big cuts 
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in either social secur:ty or defense is not 
good or advisable. 

Fifth. This amendment should be 
adopted as soon as possible since it is 
likely to have a positive effect on the 
economy and it does not foreclose other 
options. Our economy should not be al- 
lowed to drift while Congress and the 
administration argue bitterly about other 
remedies. Such an insuing battle could 
easily spill over and result in a much 
divided Nation. 

In spite of the fact that many of us 
had differences with the original Reagan 
administration proposal, we are not of- 
fering this amendment to go back and 
undo what Congress has already done. 

Instead, we offer this amendment as 
an attempt to salvage the best part of 
what has been enacted and, by concen- 
trating on interest rates and a reduction 
in the size of future year deficits, avoid 
some very difficult and divisive questions 
which, without this amendment, surely 
will face us in the days and months 
ahead. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee will hold a 
hearing to examine the effects of the 
President's economic proposals upon the 
U.S. financial markets on Monday, Sep- 
tember 28, at 10 a.m. in room 6202 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. Wit- 
nesses scheduled to testify are: Walter 
Stein, vice chairman of Capital Research 
Co.; David Williams, chairman of the 
board, Alliance Capital Management 
Corn.; and Joel Leff, managing partner 
of Fortsmann-Leff Associates. 

For further information call Lynn 
Pearson of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee staff at 222-0544. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR REGULATION, 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 

like to announce for the information of 

the Senate and the public the scheduling 
of a public hearing which will be held 
jointly before the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources and the Subcom- 
mittee on Nuclear Regulation of the 

Committee on Environment and Public 

Works. 

The hearing will be held on Tuesday. 
October 6, beginning at 10:30 a.m. in 
room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building to consider S. 1662, the National 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1981; and 
S. 637, a bill to establish a program for 
Federal storage of spent fuel from civil- 
ian nuclear powerplants, to set forth a 
Federal policy and initiate a program for 
the disposal of nuclear waste from civil- 
ian activities, and for other purposes. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish to 
submit written statements for the hear- 
ing record should write to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
room 3104. Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding the 
hearing, you may wish to contact Mr. 
Paul Gilman of the Energy and Natural 
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Resources Committee staff at 224-4431, 
or Mr. James Asselstine of the Nuclear 
Regulation Subcommittee staff at 224- 
2991. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Finance 
Committee be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today, Thurs- 
day, September 24, at 4 p.m., to discuss 
social security legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet today, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, to hold a business meeting the 
subject of which will be S. 1503, standby 
oil control legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


GREECE 


© Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, with 
so many of my colleagues today seizing 
the opportunity to make some comments 
on Greece, I am delighted to have a 
moment to inject some thoughts of my 
own. 

When we talk of Greece, our minds in- 
evitably go back to those ancient ideals 
which did and do more to move the 
hearts and minds of men than any other 
system of political thought ever devised. 

These ideals translate into good citi- 
zenship, into participatory democracy, 
into each citizen becoming a politician 
in the best sense of the word. I am re- 
minded of a Republican Secretary of 
State, Elihu Root, who said it best many 
years ago: 

Politics is the practical art of self-govern- 
ment and somebody must attend to it if we 
are to have self-government... the prin- 
ciple ground for reproach against any Amer- 
ican citizen should be that he is not a 
politician. 


This is the kind of approach whose 
roots trace back to ancient Greece and 
it is the approach I see among my friends 
in the Greek community today. 

I do not know of any group or com- 
munity that is part of this great country 
of ours that has contributed so much 
and worked so diligently through the 
years as our Greek friends. As they built 
democracy thousands of years ago on the 
shores of the Aegean, so have they been 
builders of democracy here in America. 
They have striven for the highest ideals 
and have always sought to live within the 
laws their heritage helped to forge. From 
the precinct to the Congress, they have 
provided the finest kind of example. 

I know others have traced in detail the 
history of that heritage and also the 
unfolding of the Greek chapter of the 
American saga. Perhaps I should be able 
to say just a word on the strategic impor- 
tance of Greece. Anyone with even a 
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cursory knowledge of geopolitics is aware 
that Greece's position is crucial to the 
maintenance of freedom. This is so not 
only in the intellectual sense but in the 
military, national security sense. In the 
event of conflict with the Warsaw Pact 
countries, our adversaries would seek to 
drive a wedge between Italy and Turkey. 
Then they could press on toward the 
Middle East or Southern Italy or North 
Africa. 

But it is not just a geographical locale 
that is important to the national security 
posture of freedom—there are many 
other factors such as its enormous mer- 
chant marine. But standing above them 
all is that indomitable thirst for national 
independence that Greece has always 
displayed. Fighting alongside us in world 
wars, Greece has shed, in proportional 
terms, far more than its fair share of 
blood and sacrifice. 

Today Greece spends neariy 32 percent 
of its national budget—almost 6 percent 
of its GNP—on defense. Percentage-wise, 
this is the highest amount of military 
spending by any EEC country. When we 
recall that this sacrifice comes from a 
country with the lowest per capita in- 
come in the European Community, it 
demonstrates Greece's will to freedom 
and its determination to perpetuate the 
values of liberty that sprang up on its 
own shores. 

Mr. President, I hope that our two 
countries will soon be able to move ahead 
on an agreement for the extension of our 
basing rights in Greece. It is unarguable 
that continuation of these basing rights 
serves the interest of the United States 
and Greece specifically, and the cause of 
freedom generally. For in the final anal- 
ysis, it is the freedom to which Greece 
gave birth that our alliance is sworn to 
protect.@ 


MORAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
POLITICS 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently, I have spoken of the dangers that 
I sense in organizations carrying names 
that indicate a religious interest but 
who are basically wrapped up in poli- 
tics. I intend to continue making com- 
ments on this subject because I feel, as 
the Founding Fathers did, that these or- 
ganizations are of extreme danger to our 
country. I am not going to argue for 
one moment that this country does not 
need moral adjustments and I would 
suggest that if these organizations of 
whom I speak would devote their ener- 
gies to the bettering of American morals, 
nobody could have an argument with 
them, but when they inject themselves 
completely into the subject of politics 
under the guise of morality, that is when 
we run into danger. 

In reading pieces which come across 
my desk, I was impressed by one given 
by His Royal Highness Prince Charles 
before the Washington Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Dinner here in Washington in 
1981. I am sure our colleague, Senator 
BRADLEY, will remember this. It was ap- 
pealing to me because in it Prince 
Charles spoke to the point that I have 
been trying to make and I want to take 
the liberty of copying his remarks made 
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during that speech so that my colleagues 
can have the benefit of his sound think- 
ing on the subject. I ask that that por- 
tion of the speech to which I refer be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
The excerpt follows: 
EXCERPT 


Few things I think, have done more harm 
in this history of mankind than the belief 
on part of individuals, or groups, or tribes, 
or states, or nations, or churches that he 
or she or they are in sole possession of the 
truth, especially in the case of how to live, 
what to be and do, and that those who differ 
from them are not merely mistaken, but 
wicked or mad, and need restraining or 
suppressing, It is a terrible and dangerous 
arrogance to believe that you alone are right 
and somehow have a magical eye which sees 
the truth. And that others cannot be right 
if they disagree. There are many ways of 
living, there are many ways of believing and 
behaving; all knowledge provided by history 
or anthropology or literature, art and law 
makes it clear that the differences of cul- 
tures and characters are as deep as the 
similarities which make men human; and 
we are never the poorer for this rich va- 
riety. Knowledge of this opens the windows 
of the mind and the soul and makes people 
wiser, nicer and much more civilised. Ab- 
sence of it breeds innate prejudice, hatred, 
ghastly extermination of heretics and those 
who are different. Unscrupulous people will, 
of course, feed on this lack of knowledge 
and will prey on others’ fears. If the two 
great wars, together with Hitler's genocides, 
haven't taught us that, then we are incur- 
able. The most valuable, or one of the most 
valuable elements in the British tradition, 
is precisely the relative freedom from po- 
litical, racial and religious fanaticism and 
monomania. Compromising reasonably with 
people with whom you don’t sympathise or 
altogether understand is indispensable to 
any decent society, however difficult it is to 
make the effort required. Nothing is more 
destructive than a happy sense of one’s own, 
or one’s nation’s, infallibility, which lets 
you destroy others with a quiet conscience, 
because you were doing God's work, as was 
the case with the Spanish Inquisition or the 
superior races, as with Hitler, or history, as 
with Lenin or Stalin. 


BUDGET CUTS AND HISPANIC 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, unem- 
ployed Hispanics encounter many bar- 
riers in their attempts to obtain produc- 
tive employment. A recent article in the 
Boston Globe by Maggie Rivas provided 
an informative discussion of these road- 
blocks. The article emphasized three: 
The language barrier, the lack of educa- 
tional and employment experience 
among unemployed Hispanics, and prej- 
udice directed against Hispanics by em- 
ployers. Together these barriers created 
a 14.5-percent Hispanic unemployment 
rate in Massachusetts for 1979 compared 
to a 5.1-percent rate among whites. Even 
that figure is likely to be an under- 
estimate due to inadequate population 
information. 

Despite this bleak situation, many 
Hispanics continue to search and hope 
for employment. According to the arti- 
cle, their hope remains because Federal 
employment programs under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) continue to fund local or- 
ganizations such as Alianza Hispana, 
Casa del Sol, ABCD, and the United 
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Latino Construction Workers. These or- 
ganizations have succeeded in training 
unemployed Hispanics for a variety of 
jobs, in providing them with a workable 
knowledge of English, and in placing 
them in productive jobs. They have per- 
mitted Hispanics to overcome the bar- 
riers to employment. 

It is truly heartening to read of suc- 
cesses like Gloria Ortega’s. Her training 
as a nurse’s aide qualified her for a job 
at the Boston City Hospital. It allowed 
her to say: 

I think my family is much prouder of 
me. At school, everybody else’s mother is a 
secretary or a teacher. Now my child can 
say his mother is a nurse’s aide. 


It is truly disheartening to realize that 
the Reagan administration is threaten- 
ing to end these successes and destroy 
the hopes of the unemployed Hispanics 
and of all unemployed Americans. The 
reductions already imposed on the 
Federal employment programs will result 
in a significant reduction of the services 
that they provide. Now the administra- 
tion is talking of ending these programs 
entirely to fulfill their need for more 
cuts from the Federal budget. As a result, 
many Americans who desperately desire 
to work will be unable to do so. 

The Boston Globe article closes with 
this sobering statement from a Boston 
employment project director: 

You're almost eliminating hope . . . Peo- 
ple had the hope that they could elevate 
themselves out of poverty... that they 
could become productive members of so- 
ciety and taxpayers. Now there's a sense of 
hopelessness. 


We must not permit the Reagan ad- 


ministration to create this sense of 
hopelessness among the unemployed of 
our country. We must preserve such fine 
and successful programs as CETA. 

Mr. President, I ask that Maggie 
Rivas’ article from the Boston Globe be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 

{From the Boston Globe, Sept. 20, 1981] 
For HISPANICS, LONG ODDS ON FINDING JOBS 
(By Maggie Rivas) 

It is early afternoon in front of a small 
variety store on Dudley street in Roxbury. 
Ruben Acevedo has spent the morning in a 
fruitless job search and now he is stand- 
ing in front of Kito’s Grocery Store, smok- 
ing a cigarette and talking to his friends. 

For Acevedo, who is 36, this afternoon is 
not unlike others. Since he was lald off as 
a clerk from & Roxbury grocery store about 
four months ago, he says he leaves his Dor- 
chester home almost every morning looking 
for work as a janitor or a clerk and often 
winds up here, just hanging around. 

They tell me there's nothing, or to come 
back tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row,” he says in Spanish of the employers 
who don't have a job for him. 


Acevedo is not alone. In Boston's Hispanic 
community of more than 20,000, unemploy- 
ment totaled 14.5 percent of the work force 
in 1979, according to the latest figures avall- 
able from the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security (DES). During the 
same period, unemployment among blacks 
in the city was 11 percent and among whites, 
5.1 percent. No figures are available for Bos- 
ton’s Hispanic teenage unemployment rate. 


Nationwide, Hispanic unemployment stood 


at 10.5 percent in 1980 as compared with 
6.3 percent for whites and 14.1 percent for 
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blacks, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Human service agencies in Boston that are 
working to reduce Hispanic unemployment 
Say the DES statistics are too low. Nelson 
Merced, the director for Alianza Hispana, a 
Hispanic social service organization in Rox- 
bury, questions the accuracy of the figures. 

“The unemployment rate [in Boston] is 
higher than that,” Merced said in an inter- 
view, “If you drive through the Hispanic 
community, you'll see a lot of idle 
people .. . But there’s no way of actually 
seeing how much higher it is. There's not 
even a way of showing how many Hispanics 
there are in Boston. So if we have bad popu- 
lation statistics, it’s very hard to say what 
tho unemployment is. 

“If you minimize the number of people, 
you minimize the problem” and it becomes 
easy to ignore, he said. 

Obstacles facing unemployed Hispanics are 
more overwhelming than those other minor- 
ity groups face, officials who work with the 
unemployed agree. Their Hispanic clients 
speak little or no English and have low edu- 
cational attainments. Most are Puerto Rican, 
they say, and worked as farm laborers or 
clerks in stores in their native country. 
There is also the element of prejudice 
against newcomers who have not been as- 
similated into the mainstream society. 

Acevedo fits the description: a vendor in 
the market at Ponce, Puerto Rico, he went 
as far as the “first or second grade” and can 
read and write in Spanish a little, he says. 
His English is limited; he can understand a 
few words and can speak fewer. 

The groups that provide training for un- 
employed Hispanics say planned reductions 
in federal and state funds will seriously 
jeopardize their efforts. Some, who will be 
operating on a fraction of what they spent 
last year, say they will have to turn away 
clients to maintain the quality of their 
programs. 

In addition to the savings to taxpayers 
when the unemployed find work, there are 
also immeasurable psychological benefits to 
having a job, officials say. 

“Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics want 
to assume responsibility for what’s happen- 
ing in their surroundings and employment 
provides the opportunity to assert this re- 
sponsibility.” says Robert Garcia, formerly 
the state director of the National Puerto 
Rican Forum. 

Gloria Ortega, 34, who recently concluded 
a training program to become a nurse's aide, 
has been hired by Boston City Hospital. She 
says she now earns $186 weekly. 


“When I get home and my children and 
nephews see me in my uniform, they say, 
‘There goes your mother the doctor.’ I think 
my family is much prouder of me.” said 
Ortega. “At school, everybody else’s mother 
is a secretary or a teacher. Now my child 
can say his mother is a nurse's aide." 

At least a dozen community and govern- 
ment agencies throughout Boston work with 
unemployed Hispanics. Mostly found in areas 
with large Hispanic populations—Roxbury, 
Jamaica Plain, the South End and Dor- 
chester—these organizations rely mostly on 
federal funds. primarily the federal Compre- 
hensive Employment Training Act (CETA). 
and to a lesser extent on city, state and 
private money. 


In preparing their clients for jobs, agencies 
first find a way to overcome any language 
problem. Many offer classes that lead to & 
General Equivalency Diploma and special 
training. Some go a step further and try to 
match up employers and workers. 

One way to get a non English-speaking 
Hispanic a job is to find a place where bi- 
lingual persons already work, or get the non 
English-speaker hired along with a bi'ingual 
person. The Third World Construction Work- 
ers Job Clearing House, which is mostly 
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funded through funds from CETA, has had 
some success with that approach. 

“Here we have a carpenter who was a car- 
penter for 20 years in South America,” said 
Carmelo Iglesias, who worked until recently 
with the construction workers’ group. “We 
get the employer to hire two persons, one 
who is @ Journeyman and the other one who 
works and who can translate the boss's in- 
structions. It’s been done, not often—not 
even frequently, But it’s been done.” 

Iglesias'’s group last year placed 255 per- 
sons, about 40 percent of them Hispanic, 
according to Reggie Williams of that agency. 
“You want to fight poverty?” Iglesias said 
in an interview at the group's offices in the 
South End. “Give a guy without a job work 
on & construction site for $9 an hour.” 

Another construction group, the United 
Latino Construction Workers, a grass roots 
organization, tries to pressure contractors to 
hire Hispanics. 

Jorge Palmarin of that organization sald 
he had once been hired on a nonunion con- 
struction site in Boston after his organiza- 
tion had protested the contractor's failure to 
hire minority workers. 

Although Palmarin was a trainee on the 
construction site, he says he was not taught 
skills. Instead, he worked as a laborer, while 
earning a trainee’s smaller wages. 

“So they were using me,” he said. “They 
were paying me less and they weren't training 
me. A union steward, if he’s white, doesn’t 
care... . They look at you as if you don’t 
belong there.” 

William Kane of the Associated General 
Contractors of Massachusetts said in an in- 
terview that patronage once determined who 
could join the building unions, but that 
more recently the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission has mandated that cer- 
tain levels of minorities be hired. Of the 
3395 apprentices in Boston bullding trade un- 
ions last year, 14.4 percent were racial mi- 
norities. Of that number, 91 persons were 
Hispanic, Kane said. 

Inroads are being made in other areas. 
The Work Incentive Program (WIN) at the 
Cardinal Cushing Center for the Spanish 
Speaking, has been able to get clients clerical 
and nursing jobs. 

Persons who receive Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) are required to 
register with WIN, unless they are exempt 
for medical or family reasons. WIN then tries 
to find them jobs in the private sector and 
reimburses cooperating employers the work- 
ers’ salaries. At the end of the year, the em- 
ployers are eligible for tax breaks. 

Wally Barys, a staff member for WIN, said 
the obstacles he faces in securing employ- 
ment for his 1861 Hispanic clients are lan- 
guage skills and the fact that many have 
large families, thus necessitating relatively 
high-paying jobs. 

“Ninety percent of our clients don't spea: 
any English at all,” Barys said. Ten percent 
speak a smattering—they can get by.” 

Barys’ boss, Linda Dobbert, Boston’s WIN 
coordinator, says: “We're not dealing with 
the whole Hispanic community, you under- 
stand: we're just dealing with the people 
who are on AFDC. Of all my teams, the His- 
panic team has the lowest educational level 
of other teams.” 

Overall, their work experience is also limit- 
ed, Barys said. The answer has been pro- 
grams to train clients as secretaries, nurses’ 
aides, mechanics and car body repairmen. So 
far this year, WIN has been involved In get- 
ting jobs for 146 clients. 

The special problems of the Hispanic un- 
employed, Barys said, has meant that he 
has adjusted his goals. "We know they're 
going to take longer to deal with and we're 
going to have less success than we do in 
other areas [of the city].” 


Recently, 13 women trained as nurses’ 
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aides by a Colombian physician in a WIN 
program were hired by Boston City Hospital. 
Hospital officials, impressed by the women’s 
preparation, told Barys they were ‘“over- 
trained.” 

“Something like that is a great morale- 
booster,” he sald. 

Because the Hispanics face more barriers, 
WIN’s Dobbert said: "I think we do get a 
feeling of success because we have helped 
people overcome a lot.” 

The future of agencies that work with un- 
employed Hispanics, however, is clouded pri- 
marily because of federal budget cuts. 

Alianza Hispana (Hispanic Alliance), for 
instance, will get $70,000 less next year from 
the federally funded Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant Program, That represents 
14 percent of Alianza's total budget. 

At the Cardinal Cushing Center for the 
Spanish-Speaking, 40 percent of the Com- 
prehensive Employment Training Act 
(CETA) funds for the English classes has 
been slashed. 

Casa del Sol (House of the Sun), which is 
described by some as the most prominent of 
the community groups, Is also facing a 50 
percent cutback in its CETA funding. CETA 
last year provided two-thirds of Casa del 
Sol's $360,000 budget. With those funds, Casa 
del Sol placed about 80 percent in secre- 
tarial and clerical jobs. Others were enrolled 
in area colleges, 

Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment (ABCD), a private group, will lose 40 
percent of its CETA funding for its adult 
programs, according to Nick Avitabile. 
ABCD's director of employment and train- 
ing. 

“You're almost eliminating hope,” Avit- 
abile said. “That’s one thing you could always 
count on, that you could change things. 
People had the hope that they could elevate 
themselves out of poverty ... that they could 
become productive members of society and 
taxpayers. Now there’s a sense of hopeless- 
ness."@ 


THE PEACE CORPS 


® Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 20 
years ago today Congress created a Peace 
Corps to promote the social, educational, 
and economic advancement of the devel- 
oping nations and to promote a better 
understanding between the American 
people and the peoples of those nations. 

Since its creation, over 97,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers have served in 88 coun- 
tries. Today, almost 6,000 volunteers and 
trainees are serving in 60 countries. 

All too often, the emphasis on overseas 
development has been placed on finan- 
cial resource transfers. The argument is 
made that only a new international eco- 
nomic order will bring about develop- 
ment. Yet, as many of the OPEC nations 
have learned, financial resources alone 
cannot develop a country. 

In its 20 years, the Peace Corps has 
made an important contribution toward 
developing the human resources of the 
less developed nations through the ef- 
forts of 31,000 volunteers who have 
taught at universities, secondary schools, 
and specialized training institutes. For- 
mal education has been only one method 
the Peace Corps has helped develop the 
human resources of the Third World, be- 
cause in essence every Peace Corps proj- 
ect is an educational project, as volun- 
teers seek to introduce new ways into a 
traditional society. 
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With 20 years of direct people-to-peo- 
ple involvement abroad, Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have contributed to a deeper un- 
derstanding and knowledge in our own 
country of the forces at work in the de- 
veloping nations. Returned Peace Corps 
volunteers are now to be found in the 
State Department and the Agency for 
International Development, they can be 
found in many of the private voluntary 
agencies such as CARE, International 
Voluntary Services, and they can even be 
found overseas representing: American 
businesses or at home directing corpo- 
rate activities abroad. Two of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Senators Tsoncas 
and Dopp, are former volunteers and 
their knowledge of the Third World 
drawn from their experiences as volun- 
teers has been especially valuable to the 
committee. 

The Peace Corps’ record of contribu- 
tion to both the developing nations and 
to the United States over the past 20 
years has been outstanding. I wish to 
thank each and every volunteer and for- 
mer volunteer for the oftentimes ardu- 
ous and frustrating tasks they performed 
on behalf of their fellow man. With to- 
day's new emphasis on voluntary service 
to one’s fellow man, I am confident the 
Peace Corps will prosper in the years to 
come.®@ 


PETER B. BENSINGER HAS BEEN 
EFFECTIVE DEA ADMINISTRATOR 


è Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, Peter B. 
Bensinger, who has left the Drug En- 
forcement Administration after a 5-year 
tour as Administrator, was an effective, 
competent and imaginative leader, a 
credit to the Government, to DEA and 
to the many dedicated law enforcement 
personnel he so ably represented. 

I commend Mr. Bensinger for his dis- 
tinguished service to the public and to 
law enforcement and extend to him my 
best wishes for continued success in all 
his future endeavors. 

Mr. Bensinger took charge of DEA in 
January 1976. He promptly began taking 
actions to strengthen the Agency and to 
improve Federal law enforcement gen- 
erally, Nine of his policies were particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

First. Mr. Bensinger directed that 
DEA's principal objective would be to 
immobilize and disrupt the operations of 
the major drug syndicates. DEA had 
been criticized for devoting too many 
resources to the pursuit of lower level 
drug violators. 

Second. Countering critics who said 
DEA’s internal integrity standards were 
inadequate, Mr. Bensinger instituted 
procedures to assure the suitability of 
personnel for sensitive law enforcement 
assignments. 

Third. Mr. Bensinger committed ad- 
ditional DEA resources to the mounting 
of financial investigations against major 
narcotics traffickers. The big-time deal- 
ers are adept at hiding their drug trans- 
actions, but they are often less effective 
in concealing the huge profits that re- 
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sult from them. That is why many of the 
most successful prosecutions against ma- 
jor narcotics violators have been based 
on solid, comprehensive financial in- 
vestigation. Mr. Bensinger began train- 
ing programs to improve the ability of 
his agents to conduct financial investi- 
gation. 

Fourth. In building financial investi- 
gations against drug traffickers, DEA 
agents looked forward to cooperation 
from the Internal Revenue Service. IRS 
agents are the most skilled of all law 
enforcement personnel in putting to- 
gether financial investigation. Knowing 
the value of IRS agents in major drug 
cases, Mr. Bensinger worked hard to re- 
move restrictions from the Tax Reform 
Act of 1976 which served to prohibit IRS 
from cooperating with other law enforce- 
ment agencies. I share Mr. Bensinger’s 
belief that the disclosure provisions of 
the Tax Reform Act should be amended 
and the Senate recently adopted my leg- 
islation to achieve that objective. 

Fifth. Just as he was a strong sup- 
porter of amending the disclosure pro- 
visions. of the Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
Mr. Bensinger also worked effectively on 
behalf of my legislation to enable the 
Armed Forces to assist civilian law en- 
forcement in investigating the smuggling 
of drugs into the United States and other 
drug violations. Without altering the in- 
tention of the posse comitatus doctrine 
of not using the military for civilian law 
enforcement, Mr. Bensinger wisely 
pointed out that the Nation's ability to 
control its borders against drug smug- 
gling would be strengthened if DEA 
could turn to the Armed Forces for tech- 
nical assistance. I am pleased to note 
that this measure has been adopted by 
both the Senate and the House. 

Sixth. As Administrator, Mr. Ben- 
singer improved DEA's working relation- 
ships with other Federal agencies. He has 
been especially forceful in forging better 
ties with the FBI, the IRS, the Customs 
Service and the Coast Guard. 

Seventh. The amount of money earned 
by major drug traffickers is often so large 
that it has required that we reexamine 
our concept of bail for alleged narcotics 
violators. Mr. Bensinger has been in the 
forefront of those who have called for 
reform of bail procedures. A $250,000 
bond, for example, large by ordinary 
standards, can be met easily by some 
drug dealers. They post bond and then, 
learning that the Government’s case 
against them is very strong, flee, deciding 
the $250.000 is a small price to pay for 
avoiding a prison sentence. 

Right. In addition to urging more real- 
istic bail for major drug dealers, Mr. 
Bensinger also has called for longer 
prison terms and more uniform sentenc- 
ing practices. In both the bail and sen- 
tencing proposals, I share Mr. Bensing- 
er’s views and he has been of assistance 
to me in drafting bail and sentencing re- 
form legislation. 

Ninth. While the Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of State. DEA, under Mr. Ben- 
singer, has had the sensitive assignment 
of working with officials of the source 
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producing countries in hammering out 
mutually acceptable drug enforcement 
policies and programs. Mr. Bensinger has 
always advocated that the executive and 
legislative branches form a partnership 
to agree upon and affirm a national and 
international policy that would bring 
strong action to fight the global drug 
problem in a unified way. 

Under Mr. Bensinger’s guidance, DEA 
has tried to reduce the adverse impact 
of illegal drugs on the American society. 
Despite limited resources, DEA and local 
law enforcement agencies have had some 
positive results in removing dangerous 
drugs from our streets. However, the drug 
trade continues to flourish, and the prob- 
lem persists for reasons tied to the 
enormous supply of and demand for 
drugs. 

As the former chairman of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations and 
now its ranking minority member, I have 
had the pleasure of knowing, befriending 
and working closely with Peter Ben- 
singer. 

A man gifted with a good mind, sound 
judgment and well developed managerial 
skills, Peter Bensinger has been an ar- 
ticulate spokesman for Federal drug en- 
forcement. He has been of great assist- 
ance to the subcommittee in its continu- 
ing effort to exercise its oversight func- 
tion in regard to organized and syndi- 
cated crime and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to combat it. 

Again, I wish Peter Bensinger the very 
best in all his future endeavors.@ 


SOUTH CAROLINA RESOLUTION ON 
TEXTIL 


ES 


© Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, this 
week important negotiations are taking 
place in Geneva, Switzerland, which will 
help determine the future of our Na- 
tion’s textile industry. 

As every textile worker knows, the 
United States continues to run large 
deficits in the world trade of textile 
and apparel products. Last year this 
amounted to $4.1 billion. This year it is 
running at a $4.4 billion annual rate. 

These are vitally important negotia- 
tions for our country. Tightening up the 
MF'A is of utmost importance. The cur- 
rent agreement provides for 6-percent 
annual growth in many categories— 
even to such well-developed countries 
as Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan—and 
when this is combined with certain flexi- 
bility provisions, growth rates can swell 
to 24 percent. With the domestic mar- 
ket growing in the 2-percent range, this 
inundation is obviously highly detri- 
mental to our industry. An improved 
MFA would relate the growth of imports 
directly to the growth of the domestic 
market. 

Indeed, during his campaign for the 
Presidency, Ronald Reagan went on rec- 
ord in support of relating import growth 
from all sources to the growth in our 
domestic market. The need now is to 
make good that commitment. The alter- 
native is inundation of our market by 
foreign goods, produced at low cost and 
subsidized by favorable treatment on 
the part of their home government. 
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America’s textile and apparel jobs are 
vitally important to our economy. They 
account for 10 percent of our country’s 
manufacturing work force; 65 percent of 
the industry’s employees are women, 
and 27 percent are minorities—jobs 
among groups and in areas that should 
be preserved. But if present import 
trends continue, by 1990 some 630,000 
of these jobs will be gone and that trans- 
lates into a GNP loss of $57 billion. 

Just last week the South Carolina 
House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution memorializing the Congress and 
the Reagan administration to seek to 
negotiate a multifiber agreement on 
textile imports which would relate im- 
port growth to the growth of the do- 
mestic market. Copies of this resolution 
have been forwarded to the President 
and other officials responsible for the 
negotiations now taking place. I ask 
that the text of this resolution be 
printed in the Recorp. It is important 
and timely and my hope is that the 
policy it enunciates will be translated 
into action in the weeks ahead. 

The resolution follows: 

House RESOLUTION 3187 

Whereas, the volume of textile and apparel 
imports to the United States has increased 
by eleven percent in 1981 in comparison with 
1980; and 

Whereas, this increase has resulted in a 
nineteen percent jump in the textile apparel 
trade deficit; and 

Whereas, the actual dollar value of textile 
imports was 5.8 billion dollars in 1980, up 
thirteen percent; and 

Whereas, these substantial imports in- 
creases have created severe problems and 
concern in our textile industry which re- 
quire prompt and effective action by the 
Federal Government. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives: 

That the Congress of the United States 
and the Reagan Administration are memo- 
rialized to seek to negotiate a multi-fiber 
import agreement with major textile import- 
ing countries which would relate textile ap- 
parel import growth to the growth of the 
domestic textile market. 

Be it further resolved That copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to President Reagan, 
Secretary of State Haig, Vice President Bush, 
Speaker of the House O'Neill and each mem- 
ber of the South Carolina Congressional 
Delegation in Washington, D.C.@ 


NUCLEAR ARMS NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, the news 
that the administration intends to re- 
sume nuclear arms negotiations with the 
Soviet Union is welcome. A return to the 
negotiating table is a necessary step 
toward our mutual goal of reducing the 
possibility of nuclear war. 

But the focus of the proposed talks is 
too narrow. The State Department has 
reported that negotiations will be con- 
fined to medium-range missiles based in 
Europe. There is no question that theater 
nuclear weapons are a matter of great 
concern, both in terms of United States- 
Soviet relationships and in terms of our 
own relations with our European allies. 
But effective limits on theater nuclear 
weapons can be achieved only as part of 
a comprehensive limit on strategic nu- 
clear weapons. The definition of theater 
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nuclear forces is so difficult that if we 
negotiate only on these limits, we run 
the risk of leaving a loophole for the So- 
viets to mount an unrestrained threat 
against Europe with weapons outside the 
focus of these limited negotiations. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
continues to be opposed to strategic arms 
limitation negotiations with the Soviets 
because it continues to misconstrue the 
purpose of arms limitation treaties. It 
seems to think they are a reward to our 
friends—rather than a control on our 
rivals. 

President Reagan’s letter to Chairman 
Brezhnev is new evidence of this view. 
In it he implies the administration still 
intends to delay negotiations on strategic 
nuclear arms until the Soviets show 
greater restraint and reciprocity in its 
activities around the world. This policy 
of linkage holds that until Soviet adven- 
turism diminishes, we must delay arms 
negotiations. But, the Reagan admin- 
istration has linkage backward. It is ex- 
actly because of Soviet conduct that we 
must pursue an arms limitation treaty. 
The only linkage that makes sense is 
linkage between our distrust of the Rus- 
sians’ intentions and the need for an 
arms treaty that limits their capabilities. 

The administration still fails to under- 
stand that we should negotiate an arms 
control treaty because it is in our na- 
tional interest: 

It would limit the size of the Soviet 
nuclear threat. 

It would provide greater certainty for 
the United States defense planning. 

It would provide greater ability to 
focus our resources on conventional 
forces. 

It would help provide a consensus on 
national security issues. 

Until we begin negotiations to limit 
strategic nuclear arms, we are neglecting 
our national security in the most funda- 
mental way. The administration should 
broaden the negotiations immediately.e 


DIRECTING SENATE LEGAL COUN- 
eee APPEAR IN CERTAIN MAT- 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Senate resolution (S. Res. 216) to direct 
the Senate Legal Counsel to appear in the 
name of the Senate as amicus curiae in 
Pacific Legal Foundation, et al. v. Watt and 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, et al. v. 
Watt, et al. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to direct the 
Senate legal counsel to appear as 
amicus curiae in the name of the Sen- 
ate in the consolidated cases of Pacific 
Legal Foundation against Watt and 
Mountain States Legal Foundation 
against Watt, which are pending in the 
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U.S. District Court for the District of 
Montana. 

The plaintiffs in these cases are chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of section 
204(e) of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976. That section 
establishes a procedure by which the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee or the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee may require 
the Secretary of the Interior to report to 
them about the proposed use of Federal 
lands. 

Under the statutory procedure, lands 
designated by either of these committees 
are to be temporarily withdrawn for a 
period not to exceed 3 years. The func- 
tion of the statute is to provide the Con- 
gress with the information and the time 
to determine whether it should act leg- 
islatively with respect to the lands 
which are subject to the temporary 
withdrawal. 3 

The claims made by the plaintiffs in 
opposition to the statute are similar to 
those raised in pending cases concern- 
ing the constitutionality of legislative 
review of actions and rules of executive 
and independent agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has joined the plaintiffs 
in a challenge to the constitutionality of 
the statute, although the Department is 
also asking the court to dismiss these 
cases on preliminary grounds. 

The Attorney General has suggested 
that the two Houses consider an appear- 
ance in these cases, and the chief judge 
of the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Montana has invited and urged that 
the Senate and House appear as ami- 
cus curiae. An appearance in these cases 
in support of the act of Congress which 
has been challenged would be consistent 
with the decision of the Senate to appear 
in other pending cases on the constitu- 
tionality of legislative review. 

Section 204(e) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act was invoked, 
in the present matter, by the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. By 
this appearance the Senate would take 
no position on the environmental and 
development issues underlying the ac- 
tion by the House committee. 

The purpose of the Senate appearance 
would be solely to present to the court 
additional nonconstitutional grounds for 
decision and, in the event the merits of 
the constitutional issue are reached, a 
defense of the constitutionality of the 
statute. As amicus there should be no oc- 
casion to address other collateral issues 
among the parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 216) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. Res. 216 

Whereas, in the consolidated cases of 
Pacific Legal Foundation, et al. v. Watt and 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, et al. v. 
Watt, et al., Nos. 81-141-BLG and 81-168- 
BLG, pending in the United States District 
Court for the District of Montana, the con- 
stitutionality of section 204(e) of the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 


1976 (43 U.S.C. §1714(e)) has been chal- 
lenged; 
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Whereas, that Act of Congress establishes a 
procedure by which the Secretary of the In- 
terior may be required to report to the Sen- 
ate Energy and Natural Resources Committee 
and the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee about designated federal lands 
and to temporarily withdraw those lands so 
that the Congress may determine whether 
any legislation with respect to them is war- 
ranted; 

Whereas, the Department of Justice has 
filed a brief which challenges the constitu- 
tionality of that Act of Congress; 

Whereas, the United States District Court 
for the District of Montana has invited the 
Houses of Congress to appear in these cases; 


Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(c), 706 
(a), and 713(a) of the Ethics in Government 
Act of 1978 (2 U.S.C. §§ 288b(c), 288e(a), and 
2881(a) (Supp. III 1979)), the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to appear as amicus cu- 
riae in the name of the Senate in any legal 
action in which the powers and responsibili- 
ties of Congress under the Constitution are 
placed in issue: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel is 
directed to appear as amicus curiae in the 
name of the Senate in the consolidated cases 
of Pacific Legal Foundation, et al. v. Watt 
and Mountain States Legal Foundation, et al. 
v. Watt, et al. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have not 
yet had an opportunity to confer with 
the minority leader, but may I make a 
suggestion in connection with the sched- 
ule on tomorrow? It is not possible to 
complete the continuing resolution de- 
bate tonight. I know of no other amend- 
ments to the resolution. I hope and trust 
there will be no further amendments and 
that we can proceed to third reading and 
passage very expeditiously in the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. President, in order to accommo- 
date that, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until the hour 
of 9:30 a.m. tomorrow; and that after 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. WaLLop) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 5 minutes on 
special order; that, after the recognition 
of the Senator from Wyoming, there be 
a brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business not to extend past 
the hour of 10 a.m., in which Senators 
may speak for not more than 1 minute 
each; and that at 10 a.m., the Senate 
resume consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 325, the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

I make that request, as I say, without 
having had an opportunity to confer 
with the minority leader, but I trust that 
is satisfactory with him. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I think that is a very satisfactory ap- 
proach and I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE DEBT LIMIT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I say, 
I hope and trust we shall finish the con- 
tinuing resolution very promptly. It will 
be my intention then tomorrow to ask the 
Senate to start consideration of the debt 
limit. It is not expected that we shall be 
in late tomorrow. I hope that after open- 
ing statements on the debt limit and the 
disposition of a few amendments, we 
shall be in a position to ask the Senate 
to recess by midafternoon, I hope by 
3 or 4 p.m. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further business to bring before the Sen- 
ate. I inquire if the minority leader has 
anything further? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. I have 
nothing, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAKER. I move, then, in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to and, at 8:53 
p.m., the Senate recessed until tomor- 
row, Friday, September 25, 1981, at 9:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 24, 1981: 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

Michael Joseph Connally, of Michigan, to 
be General Counsel of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission for a term of 4 
years, vice Leroy D. Clark, resigned. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Frederic N. Andre, of Indiana, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the term of 7 years from January 1, 1981, 
vice Charles L. Clapp, term expired. 

Malcolm M. B. Sterrett, of Maryland, to be 
a Member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the term of 7 years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1981, vice George M. Stafford, resigned. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

The following-named Reserve officers of the 
Coast Guard to be permanent commissioned 
officers in the grades indicated: 

To be lieutenant commander 
Malcolm D. Stevens 


To be lieutenant 
Patrick J. Danaher 
Mark C. Gould 
William C. Paradise 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


James S. Dick John W. Schoen 
Francis K. Koob Richard C. Simonson 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following Air National Guard of the 
U.S. officers for promotion in the Reserve 
of the Air Force under the provisions of 
section 593(a) title 10 of the United States 
Code, as amended: 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. Douglas K. Acheson BEVS eea. 
Maj. Donald W. Armington Bresaced 
. Gregory C. Bassett BBecocccam|. 
. Joseph B. Bellino RRS eSeccam. 
. Dee C. Brecheisen |Beconeoces 
. James C. Burdick] 
. Gary M. Burge, 
John R. Butler, 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 


Robert E. Carlson $Ree saver 
John C. Curran, Jr. eovocesd 
Patrick J. Dirk ESSA 
Dennis J. Ellithorpelvavovced 
Myron O. Everson, ELEL Ehhh 
Jerome A. Fosheim Ete S tatao d 
Peter S. Goewey MELL LLaLEti 

Paul E. Gran tRggeeecccamm - 
William G. Greenlee BR everacced 
William M. Guy BeeT eaaet E 
Ronald G. HarringtonMBwacosees 
Walter D. Heinlen SE72S22.440 g]. 
Jerry L. Hendrickson RRS Soe 
Gerald H. Hersey Bess vecoed 
Charles W. Holland Btacaver 
Jerome L. Hume Reece ea ered 
Peter D. Jensen Siscovocccam - 
Jerold F. Johnsons sesver 
Curtis P. JonesiRcacavece 

Gary E. Kaiser BBs oSc0cams. 
George M. Kerner Rgsacvacens 
William R. Kostan Bees srs 
Phillip L. Latham BByacaceee 
Gerald E. Lesney BBesococeee 
Paul W. Madgett Biicacococam - 
Ralph T. Maraman BRggS7seccama- 
Dennis D. Marquardt Bieveroceea 
Scott A. Mikkelsen iB Wacocsed 
Andrew R. Miller, Bcseseeed 
David B. Mitchell BRRcseseee 
Richard N. Morris Beceeseccam. 
Donald E. McAuliffe Beceesccam . 
James P. McMenamin Besewacene 
James F. McMurra XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry W. Nelson Bscovseees 


. Kim L. Peterson {EE77070%% g]. 
. Steven K. Reynolds HRsts ree 


Maj. 


Charles S. Rizzone, JT. 1EE?2020%204 


. Douglas B. Routt Pieacocccamn 
. John A. Schmieder yvavaccrd 


Maj. 
Maj. 


Robert E. Schneider—Beacosoed 
Philip L. Shadle, Jr. Bicavawees 


. Henry C. Sheron? StSt] 


Maj. 


Maj 


Maj. 
Maj. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Richard A. Shutac 


. James M. Skiff bwStaceed 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 


James F. Stockner#Becosocees 


Michael J. Sullivan Bcosesccamn. 
Richard F. Sutherlandiywavessed 
Edward L. Sykes IRacsnseneg 
Charles A. Takos BBwenoeses 

. Arturo J. TorresBBseacocsee 


Giles E. Vanderhoof Biracacees 
Charles H. Vaughn BBeococsee 


. Dale F. Vavra Best ecees 


. Thomas M. Wals. 
. Melvin L. Watson BB soeococd 
Maj. 
Maj. 


Maj 


Maj. 


Maj. 


Maj 


The 


XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walter T. Wick Biivacoeccaml. 

Charles D. Williams Bi gacoceee 
LEGAL 


Allen C. Pate BEZ. 


CHAPLAIN 


Phillip L. Tillman EN. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


. James A. Capps, Jr. Rarer 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 
Maj. 


Ernest N. Charleswor XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul A. Howard Bsovoccoam - 
Leonard W. Kozoman Pisrasonsee 
Roger G. SantalaMBvacocees 


IN THE AIR FORCE 
following-named officers for promo- 


tion in the Regular Air Force, under the 
appropriate provisions of chapter 835, title 
10, United States Code, as amended. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination 
required by law: 


Aarnio, Paul R.. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
Captain to major 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Abate, Nicholas, E?:278747 E. 
Abbott, John F., Eanan 
Abels, James A., BEA. 
Ackert, James E.gaveeccd 
Acree, William A. Bwsasoseed 


Adams, Thomas 
Adleman, Ronald W. 


” XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Ahern, Daniel B. EEES 
Alber, Steven C. Biivavacecd 
Albers, Robert M. IE Sterre 
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Alcala, Gabriel J.BBsscscece 
Aldebol, Anthony W. BBsssvaveed 
Alder, Gordon S. BB ovooeee 
Aldrich, Kenneth H.BBssvaevee 
Alexander, David W.Becavawecd 
Alexander, Dean C. Eeo eatea d 
Alexander, Michael D. Iss vSveed 
Alexander, Roger A. aBysavacce, 
Alexander, William D., Jr. Bgecasnes 
Allard, David C.,BBWaveceed 
Alldredge, Aaron C. /BBeovscer 
Allen, John C. Bess 7Seeen 

Allen, Robert G., Jr. BecscSeer 
Allenson, Stephen P. Besavaweee 
Allison, Ronald L. BB wveseceed 
Almond, Edward E., Jr. BBesewocene 
Alsup, Larry W.,Bseeeesee 
Altemose, James L. Bevavoccee 
Altiere, Michael P. BB Seveeeod 
Ames, Robert R.,|BBcacSeere 
Ammirati, Louis J.]BRcavawocd 
Anders, Gregory E., BBevavaceee 
Anderson, Carles E. BBisvavasces 
Anderson, Charles R., Jr. BBwacocsed 
Anderson, Glen M.,.BBevavoceed 
Anderson, Jon G.BBwsecoceee 
Anderson, Phillip G. IEE72787770]. 
Anderson, Ted K. BRggeeseses 
Anderson, Wayne H., [Bwacacee 
Andes, Randy T.aBeavseer 
Andrea, Ronald L. BBavacacese 
Andrejak, Gary E.R ecoceee 
Andrews, William XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anglemyer, Richard M. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony, Michael D. BB@sswoeeed 
Applegate, William J. Bacacees 
Applewhite, Jim R. BESS OtLe4 
Aramanda, Michael XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arkfeld, Gerald L., JT. Bwavaseed 
Arlen, Richard D., Jr. Bvscoesed 
Armbrust, John S./BBvasoseed 
Armington, Judie A XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armour, Harold M., JT. Bcacavecd 
Armstrong, Bill L. EE eLeLeti 
Armstrong, Donald J., Jr.EE SVETTEN 
Armstrong, Michael E. I easaceed 
Arneson, Paul S. 8E7287 
Asato, Morris T.,/BBsaracend 
Ashmore, Frederic. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atherton, Michael E. BE vasacced 
Atwood, Charles R. BB secocens 
Au, Patrick A. BBirocoeced 

Aubrey, James R. BBsocvocces 
Auwarter, Carmen XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery, Gerald N.,.BBecoceed 
Ayen, William E.,Bwtavacee 
Aylsworth, George W.. BBecosoceed 
Babcock, Richard R., Jr.Bwsososeed 
Bagby, Daniel J. EEEE 
Bagby, Richard C., Jr. EESTO 
Baggett, Roy G.,BBecoscosoed 
Bailey, Brooke P. BELOA 
Bailey, Edward L., JT. IESS 
Baird, Wayne J.bwStacecs 
Baker, Ellery E., BESS 
Baker, John P., IT, Branassed 
Baker, John R.BBwavocnes 

Baker, Michael D. [BB sacoceee 
Baker, Norman R. Bsacoesed 
Baker, Samuel B., EST Ettr 
Baker, Vincent T. BBwsaveceed 
Baker, William H. Eare TE. 
Baker, William T., Jr. Beovasceed 
Bala, Walter A. BEST 
Balazs, Brent XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldassari, Ronald XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballard, Laurence L., Jr.gparecees 
Balthun, Wayne E. BESS 
Bangs, Terry L. BESS 
Bannon, Edward XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber, Jensen E.BMvacacess 
Barber, Michael A. EEaren 
Barberg, Robert V.Bscacacess 
Barclay, Robert L. Bi vasvaceed 
Barco, Leroy G..[BBysave-ce 
Barker, Daniel J., BETET Sstt 
Barnard, Douglas M. IEE arest 
Barnes, Larry R. DESS 
Barnett, Barbara XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr, Robert D. BBwsecosceg 
Barbara, Arturo R., Jr EES OTt 


September 24, 


Barrett, Robert M., Jr Biesvecvseeed 
Barrows, Donald K. Bycaveeccam . 
Bartanowicz, Robert S.BBwavaren 
Bartlett, Michael D. WE Steton 
Bass, Marvin G.S E. 
Bassett, Frederick E.Bpecavareee 
Bassett, Kenneth W.Bapgceeseceg 
Batchelder, Floyd P.Bpecsvsvere 
Bates, Eugene F. Bese cSeccam. 
Batstone, Brian G.Rsceree . 
Bauer, George C., Il] Becovaeced 
Bauer, Lee A. BBssococccam. 
Bauer, Stephen A.Bwacsooeed 
Baugh, John R.BBescococccam. 
Baughn, Donald T.gececees 
Bayley, John S.BBSca cca. 
Bazar, William A. Bwsososeed 
Beam, Danny A.E otettu 

Bean, Gary P.BBococosccam - 
Beard, Michael W.,BBesosneccd 
Beauchamp, Mark G./BBWwevocccaml 
Beauregard, Avery J.Becseeeeeg 
Beck, Christopher A.B asocced 
Becker, Allan R. BBvovccccaml - 
Bednarz, Michael H.]BBwavoceed 
Bedwell, James W.,.Becococccamm. 
Beekman, William D. IwSvooced 
Beeman, Kenneth A.BBBecseseces 
Beemer, James E. Bwsocvooees 
Beens, Lynn R..Bsovocccam|. 
Begert, William J.Bvavacces 
Behr, Robert D.jBRevocccam . 
Beishke, John J., Jr. wavaceo 
Belche, George R..BBecovoosed 

Bell, Charles T. RS Scccams- 
Bell, Edwin M., Jr. Bisacooees 
Bell, Robert L. |Recsvecccam. 
Bellinger, Robert W.BBesacoseea 
Belwood, Lloyd E. ,Becseacccam. 
Bennett, Frederick L.iBBSvacccam. 
Bentley, Bedford T., Jr.BBacoceed 
Benton, Jeffrey C. BB ecocccam - 
Benton, Richard D.BBstaseed 
Bergquist, Ronald EB wovacecd 
Berndt, William L.jBBcavacecd 
Berner, Brent A.]BBsecocccam. 
Bernott, Michael J.E araseed 
Berry, Alan L. Bisococccamn . 
Berry, Alfred N.|Bwosooccamn. 
Berry, Arnold M.,BBwevocccam. 
Berry, Edward M., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry, Sammy L.Bawvasoseed 
Bessom, Roger A.,BBweovoccoam. 
Best, Melvin L., Jr. BBSvavoam. 
Bethart, Edgar J., Jr Besacooees 
Bettcher, James R.iBpesosocees 
Beverly, Gerald M. BB wvacoceed 
Billick, Donald M.fBtoacosse 
Birk, Frank T. ESS, E. 
Bishop, Gerald K.BiBvavesees 
Bishop, Harold T. Bi wsosesced 
Bitner, Charles B.BBwvosoceed 
Blamey, John T. EESOSA 
Blanchard, Warren C , 
Bland, Lewis H. Bewevecccam. 
Blankenbeker, Joan W.|Bssosmeoed 
Blevins, John E. EESTE E. 
Bloom, Richard L.Byvacasees 
Bogard, Barbara J.E Totti 
Bogart, David B.Javacee 
Boggan, James F.BBwsacaeccam. 
Bohman, Richard T. EEST 
Bohnsack, Richard D.Byvavaseed 
Bolalek, Philip J. ISSA 
Boland, Thomas R.E Eeer 
Bole, Samuel J. E2787. 
Bollinger, Timothy J., Eear 
Bomersbach, Richard L.BBpewasaeees 
Boneske, Franklin [Eaa 
Bonfiglio, Victor J. [BB racocsea 
Bonin, James J., Jr.[Eeemeavees 
Bonin, Martin E. BESE. 
Bonitz, William A. BEEE 
Bonner, John H.ER Seta. 
Booker, John C., JT. BETETE 
Booker, Michael P. EESE 
Booker, Richard L., BESTA sne 
Boots, Robert J. eae 
Borah, Steve B., anats 
Bordenave, Robert J.Bpesavavtns 
Boroczk, Dennis M..iBwwavacee¢ 
Bortfeld, Stephen R. BESS 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


September 24, 1981 


Borum, John P. BCS eS eceaae - 
Bossart, Roger A. BRescsessee 
Bostick, James K.]BBicocosccam - 
Boswell, Irving W., ITI Bggscacee 
Boswell, James W. JBBescovoceea 
Botta, Joseph E.BBRerocccam- 
Botula, Charles, IT IIBRGus secs g] 
Boudreaux, Lionel P., Il] By sacaceee 
Bourke, Thomas J. 5E2222% g- 
Bowles, Robert J BCS eS.ccaaa. 
Bowman, William R.BBScerecee 
Boyce, Earl J. ,BRasece occas . 

Boyer, David G.,BRggeeS ceca. 
Brackett, Howard R., Jr.]Eesawocees 
Brackin, William W. Besse Seca. 
Bradford, Craig S. Becseceee 
Brady, Doyle E. eeaeee - 
Bragaw, Charles L. BBesseseee 
Braley, Howard J.BeavSeee 
Brantner, John A BBvavavece 
Bras, Victor D. BESS . 
Brashear, Dick D., Il BBSvoveee 
Brauer, Harold E.BS7S ceca . 
Brearey, Jonathan L.Becacseeed 
Breeden, Herbert OBBwvevococs 
Breen, Paul M.BBwovocecam - 
Breese, David L. |RSS vSsecam - 
Brennan, Edward J /EResecserrs 
Breshears, George C. Bese ceeee 
Brewer, Donald R..BSsecocecann - 
Brewer, Edward G. 1222224704] . 
Brewer, Gordon L., Jr.BBesososee 
Brewer, Richard R.BBwcovocerd 
Brezina, Gerald W.Rgsgce eee 
Bridal, Donald D.Sc Seccam- 
Brink, Ernest F., Jr By vovooeee 
Bristow, Richard D.BBwecocccam- 
Broadstreet, Ralph E [escSesiecee 
Broas, Michael J. Besevoceed 
Brock, Ronald O.0ecsveweed 

Brod, Thomas J. BB wwovocccamn - 
Brogan, Dennis M. E2222 2.409 S . 
Broome, William M. .E220.100%0 4i. 
Brothers, James T., Jr. Receuesee 
Broussard, Raymond D.Bwavaceed 
Brower, Stephen A. BBSesesveca . 
Brown, Aubry A. .Bscavaree 
Brown, Charles B. 58222224% gii . 
Brown, David A., Jr. BBesasoseed 
Brown, David E. EEZ erectia. 
Brown, Donald E. Bvascoveee 
Brown, Douglas J. Beveesecee 
Brown, Doyle D., EE2222a4t g . 
Brown, Gerald W., Jr. Bwacvavccam - 
Brown, Herbert R., ILMB Svacseeee 
Brown, James T.BBcovoceccams - 
Brown, Samuel D., Jr. Besacosced 
Brown, William J. BBsvewocene 
Brown, William R.BBvososced 
Bruchas, James M.BBwococccam - 
Brummert, Kenneth LiBBecScseee 
Bruner, Richard E.BBSvScosoccaml - 
Brunson, Richard LESSA 
Bryan, Oscar V., Jr. JBBesocosees 
Bryan, Richard T .Bievsvocced 
Bryden, James F. Bee Seccams . 
Buchanan, Paul E. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckley, David C.|ERgcScSc7amm. 
Buckmelter, James RiP ovoccoamm - 
Budzinski, Willard C., Jr. Bevascoveee 
Buffin, John K.BBvecocccam - 
Buffkin, Bobby D. Bsvavacced 
Bulat, Antone S.Bvacosced 
Bull, Brenda L. BBvacocene 

Buono, Bruce J.B vococccam - 
Burditt, William R.iBBvavesecd 
Burk, Dannie O/Bavacccamm. 
Burke, Joseph P., Jr.Becovocccamal . 
Burke, Thomas L., Jr.]JBBwsososees 
Burleson, Lynn T.Pvecosccemn . 
Burleson, Thomas H. Ī XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burnham, John M., [avaseed 
Burns, Edward J., IlIMByyavaceed 
Burns, Robert A. BEZa 
Burrill, Michael J..BBacacccemn . 
Burton, Charles D., Jr Becevaree 
Bury, Stanley J.E.. 2ta... - 
Busch, William W. EEST Ettei 
Busse, William B. BBvcososeed 
Butt, Edward L. $2220.40 g. 
Buttell, William M.BBwvacosees 


Byers, Norman P./BRQsee Soe 
Byrum, Phillip R.Becsee eee 

Cabe, Robert D. Bsevocccamn. 
Cahill, James F |Rececaren 
Caldwell, Al J. BecscScccam . 
Calhoun, Russell C.BpeesSeseeee 
Calhoun, William L.]BBssSvs rer 
Callahan, James PEES. att] . 
Callahan, Russell J. Bssvsree 
Callen, John M.BBCS<Scscaum . 
Campany, Richard C., Jr Beeseseces 
Campbell, Clifford E. Baeceesoens 
Campbell, Edward L. BaAceceess 
Campbell, Wayne D..BBwararrre 
Cancellieri, Robert Bcocaseca 
Capella, William L. Beeeaseee 
Cardona, Angel A. BB wsosocccam . 
Carlson, Dennis A.B scososeed 
Carlton, Dennis E.9Raracer 
Carlton, James A.B scososeee 
Carney, John M. Biivavawees 
Carosella, Peter Beecocscam . 
Carpenter, Bryan F .Picovocccame . 
Carpenter, Francis E.R socosnee 
Carpenter, Gary E./BBesococced 
Carreras, Gilbert D.BBecoveoces 
Carroll, Jerald E.BBvavoacccamn . 
Carson, Charles A., Jr.Becosoceea 
Carson, John P., Il IByyaraceed 
Carter, Robert E.R ecoacccam . 
Carter, William A.IBwacvocsee 
Carvell, Frank J.E aeeoe 

Cary, Mitchell D. SSeS cama . 
Casati, Richard W. BB wsecocens 
Casteel, Terence L. BBvsososeed 
Cates, Charles E.R wsosecccan. 
Caughlin, Donald J., Jr Bwsocosese 
Certain, John N .BBicavavece 
Chabot, Gary A. Bivocvocccam . 
Chadsey, David E. |iwasooccams. 
Chalmer, Lawrence R.BBRcocececa . 
Chambers, Howard B., Jr. BBesososee 
Chandler, John W. IESE E. 
Chandonnet, Patrick W BBssecocsee 
Chaney, Joseph A. E2 etate a]. 
Chapman, John C., Jr asecc 
Chapman, Michael G.fRivavacccam . 
Chappelear, James W., Jr.EE OTST 
Chappell, James R., Jr.BBieasocce 
Chase, Malcolm P., Jr. BBssososesd 
Chatmon, Albert 1.5E77378777%i. 
Chelchowski, Richard D.]/BBwaeaeeed 
Chenard, Wayne P.4RStecccam . 
Chenette, Rudolph LERZ erev. 
Chenevey, Randall J.Bgysavacecd 
Cheney, Kevin J. BESTS. 
Chervenka, Michael E., Jr EEC OCOLUL 
Chesnut, David J.BBasacoceed 
Chilcott, Gary A. BB isorvoceod 
Childs, Robert G.Brvacoseed 
Chipman, John C.BBivasocccam - 
Chipman, Robert C.Bisococccam. 
Choate, Charles M., Jr. Bisacoesee 
Christensen, David A.Bisococccam. 
Christensen, John L., Jr. 222714 
Christensen, Peter K Bivococccam . 
Christensen, Robert G/Bwavacccamn . 
Christopherson, James E.Bwvovoceed 
Chunn, Curtis W. E3737 E. 
Churchill, William H., ILIRE. STOEI 
Cicci, Henry E.,BBwecocccam. 
Cinnamon, Charles EBE: 222t144 
Cisar, Alexander M. BETS1244 
Clapp, John KESS ire, 

Clark, David C.Bvacacccam 
Clark, Donald A. EZE. 
Clark, James R.iwcavecccam 
Clark, Jerry W.9BBoecocccam . 
Clark, Lawrence E.|BBeosoceed 
Clark, Peter H.R wecovsccame. 

Clark, William W. Bacacccame . 
Claxton, Bernard D.BBasocccame . 
Claybaugh, Thomas A.B tesosees 


Claybourn, Bobby E., Jr. BBvacoceed 


Clough, David N.,.BBeovoccoam. 
Clover, William H. wo scoseed 
Coates, Donald R. Bi avacecd 
Cobb, William P.Bisacvosecd 
Cobb, William T. BB @atoacccam . 
Cochard, Douglas D./BBWasoeeee 
Cochran, James E.BBvocosee 
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Cochran, Michael H.Bsavavee 
Coco, Malcolm P., Jr. BBwacocnes 
Coe, Richard E. BBcococccame. 
Coffman, William R. BB wsocossed 
Cole, Alvin B.,.Becocseccam . 
Cole, Ray M., Jr. BBssesccceam. 
Coleman, Joseph W. EE Staviti. 
Coleman, Kenneth R EEEL SaLei 
Collazodavila, Vicente BBsoscosced 
Collins, Fredric R. BB ecocasae 
Collins, Orville M., BB wscovoccoam. 
Combs, Michael B. /BRGgece cecum . 
Comer, Edward A., Jr. EEV orotat 
Condit, Dale O./BRsaverccam . 
Conley, Willie D..Bevacossee 
Connely, John M.Bevseocccem. 
Conner, Michael A. BBecovecccam. 
Connolly, Thomas V., Ill eacoened 
Converse, Larry E.3B¢svocccam . 
Cook, Charles A., Jr.BBecarveccea 
Cook, Edward D. Bwvovocees 
Cooke, Damon L.,/iB@sosococaml. 
Cooley, Kenneth R.[BBevovecccam - 
Coolidge, Charles H., Jr.BBwsovocese 
Cooper, Floyd L., Jr.BBeovoceca 
Cooper, Harvell F. Bececsece. 
Cooper, Stanley J. BBscocvacces 
Cooper, William T.Bvacosced 
Copeland, Larry J .fBBesvoussens 
Corbit, Richard E.BpececsSeer 
Corlett, Clair R. E222 ett . 
Cormany, Timothy P./Becsescece 
Cornell, Donald A. BBcsescecs 
Cornell, Joel R.Bevocccam. 
Corson, Robert A.]BBesocvocece 
Corum, Larry E. BBevewocene 
Costello, John J.BBQvevS7s-am . 
Cottrell, Taylor C., Jr. weosovee 
Couch, Richard S.Becocens 
Coughlan, Peteri oret eE. 
Courter, Jimmie RB ecocccam . 
Courter, Robert J., Jr Bisovoseod 
Cousins, Paul A. BBsvococccam . 
Covert, Robert L.Bicocasese 
Covey, Richard O. ESTS 
Cowan, Jay W. |BBecovocccam. 
Cowart, Eddy D. |BBevevocoee 
Cowgill, John A. JBReceeeeece 

Cox, Donald J. BB wvascocccam|. 
Cox, James F., Jr. BBecococccam - 
Cox, Joseph H., Jr. BBcococnne 
Cox, William M.Sc eces 

Coy, Jerry D.,.BBwacocecam . 
Cozza, Charles S. [ievewscene 
Craig, Donald A. BB savoceoe 
Cramlet, John B.Beecovccem - 
Crawford, Frederick L., Il Becavawced 
Crawley, Glenn S.fBagecsernd 
Crews, David T. Bwsocccccam . 
Crimmel, William W.Bwvscoseee 
Criss, George W., IIL BBysasoceed 
Crockett, Ray A. BBwvovococam - 
Crombar, Barry R.BBisocosecs 
Cronin, Andrew T.BBsocosccamn- 
Crosby, Michael W. BBieosocsed 
Croslin, Georgie C. JBBwseosooeed 
Cross, Roderick S. BBicocacece 
Crossen, John G.BBWevecccame - 
Crossman, Peter L. PB secossne 
Crouch, Edwin M. 877272441E. 
Crowell, Donald M., Jr. BB secocnee 
Crum, Daniel F.Bococccam- 
Cruz, David J. Biiwavocccamn . 
Cull, George M. Bssvacecd 
Culley, Larry L. BRecseS seca . 
Cunningham, John L.BByeescend 
Cunningham, Mell G.BBwecocced 
Cunningham, Nevin N.S ivscocccamn . 
Cunningham, Paul M., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curatola, Carliecovocccam- 
Current, William XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currier, Louis F. BByvavacecd 
Curtis, Larry G. BB ivesoseed 
Cusic, Wayne K. Bicococccam. 
Cvancara, Dennis A. BBiracoseed 
Cykoski, Russell C. ESS tateei 
Cyr, Henry L., Jr. {8E2229 gii . 
Dade, Robert W.BBwovocccam- 
Dahljelm, Harvey D. Biwssavacced 
Dailey, David M.,.BBwecocccam- 
Dale, Mark C., Jr. Bwoascosccame - 
Dalrymple, Thurman E., Jr BB sacoceee 
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Dalton, Robert E.|BRAsececees 
Danforth, Timothy E.Bwvovosee 
Daniels, Charles W.-ecocvoceed 
Dannelly, Larry R.BReeseseees 
Daszewski, Edmund D. Bcscaeeee 
Dauth, Michael A. Bwacooeed 
Davenport, George RR. ecavaceed 
Davidson, Sally L. BBBewacene 
Davidson, Thomas E. BB weosoveed 
Davidson, William A., Jr. Bee aseee 
Davis, Arthur P. EES Sauni 
Davis, Charles R. |BBecocacecs 
Davis, Jerome N., JT. RR cees oer 
Davis, Jonathan W. EELS tued 
Davis, Linn E. BEST eri 

Davis, Louis S. Bese Seer 

Davis, Richard D.Bicososce 
Dean, David J.BBceescee 

Dean, Hugh P.Btecocene 

Dean, James Me XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deane, Robert A. Becacseerd 
Debellevue, Charles B.BBwvosoveed 
Deegan, William F., Jr. ]Beceeaeees 
Degovanni, George BBvsococeee 
Dehaven, Glenn R.BBesososeee 
Dekok, Roger G. BBeeocovnee 
Delauche, John S.BBBivosoceee 
Deletetsky, Richard P Bececsere 
Delhoyo, Sergio A. iB wacacend 
Dellario, Sammy W. Becseaeree 
Delmar, William A. Bicavavec 
Delorey, Edward A. |BBevocossed 
Dennard, Michael D. Bwavaceed 
Dennis, Gerald D.BBwacooees 
Denny, John R., BBecacosced 
Depasquale, Michael J.Besecsecys 
Desiderio, John R. Bee eSeee 
Detemple, Lothar P.BecSuasee 
Detuccio, George A. BBtrocoenes 
Deutsch, John PP. Wavoseed 
Devenny, Thomas J. BBecoeecees 
Devereaux, Michael D. Bwacooeed 
Devlin, John J., Jriievscooced 
Dickinson, Michael T. wvacoecee 
Dickinson, Robert J.BBcosoces 
Dickinson, Robert T.Bpvcovsecene 
Diggle, David W.,BBwerseer 
Dikkers, Gary L. Bvasvecoed 

Dill, David C.,|BBecareeere 

Dionne, Eugene R. Besocossed 
Diorio, Dan J. Besonosees 

Dipoma, Larry R.BBeocoseed 
Diuguid, James B., IT, EEST OTEA 
Dmytriw, Stephen C. BB socosee 
Dodds, Robert E. ESTEA 
Doherty, James E.BBwsocoseed 
Dolega, Alexander A., Jr. BBssococeeg 
Dolive, Joe E..esosvosoed 
Dollison, James F., Jr.BBssovoese, 
Donohue, Peter E. F. BBwsasoceee 
Doolittle, James H., IIT Byvacocees 
Dorfman, Samuel L. Sea 
Dorger, John M.Bwaracecd 
Dougherty, Thomas R. BESLO 
Douglas, Melvin E., Jr. BBM wavacers 
Dowdy, Ronald R. EESEL 
Downs, David B. [BBivavacecd 
Doyer, Dennis M. BBesovooees 
Drane, Richard B., Jr.JBBesosoecee 
Draper, Stuart DEESSA 
Draper, Thomas A. BBywvavacecd 
Draper, William A. BBsascocee 
Dreier, Thomas A. BByconaseeg 
Drennan, William M., Jr.EEZ O OTA 
Drewitt, Robert A.Bwsts ree 
Driskill, Larry W.JBBvacaceed 
Droke, John W. BESTETI 

Duck, David A., Jr. Bysavacens 
Dudley, Garry W. BiBysarvecee 
Duehring, Craig W.BBwsavoeees 
Duerr, Fred J, BBweacoceed 

Dugas, John G. BESLE 
Dugas, Louis A.. Jr. BBsravacces 
Dukes, Ronald E. BESSA 
Dulaney. Arthur A.. IT XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dull. Gerald C. EEEE 
Dumont, Robert JEE StSt 
Duncan, Charles V., IIIB OLOLA 
Duncan, William R. EEST SouA 


Dunham, James H., F 
Durham, George R., Jr. $ 
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Durham, John M.BRcararee 
Durocher, Cort L. et.a.. 
Dushan, Joseph D./BecseS eee 
Duthie, Dana C.BBsovorccoaml: 
Duwel, Richard B. Beeseacee 
Eagar, William E. Bibecsesecrd 


Eagles, Donald E. Basco ceeccams. 
Eastham, Walter T EEEO Reet 
Eatman, Jack B., Jr. JBesseaeeeg 
Eaves, James C., Jr.BBwocoseee 
Eberhart, Ralph E BELEL ELthd 
Eckert, William D.BecSesiced 
Ecung, Maurice Recocareee 
Edgar, John D., BBggecscccam. 
Edison, Thomas R. ME svovoeee 
Edly, Robert L. EEES? . 
Edwards, Donald W. EE?2St2490 S 
Edwards, Walter V., III, Beacseseer 
Ehorn, Thomas A.B @secococamn. 
Eickhoff, Bruce E. IBBcovocene 
Eickmeier, Gary C. BBecovaceed 
Ekwall, John BBvesocccam - 
Elliott, Robert S.Beavacses 

Ellis, Billy B., EZ ezert. 

Ellis, Richard P., Bbwsoveocccam. 
Emerson, Malcolm E. BBsvococccam . 
Emery, Charles R., Jr. ecocoseed 
Emrick, Joseph T. EEST Stttd 
Engel, Richard L. Bvsocsoseos 
Engel, Richard W. IEE SLE LLad 
Engleman, Johnny—iBecovocced 
Engstrom, Peter J |BBtecesees 
Engstrom, William H., BBssococccam 
Enloe, David P./aBvavacccam 
Epting, James R.Bcee Seer 
Erhard, Alexander eosoceoe 
Erickson, John E.fBBsososeed 
Erickson, Steven R.Besososeed 
Erickson, Jon F. ESLa Lhd 
Ermis, James H. 18871920004]. 
Evanoff, Larry L.BBwsososeed 
Evans, David G. BBicocecccam 
Evans, Howard E., Il B@¢seoesed 
Evans, Michael Bjcocococemm. 
Fagan, Thomas A., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faherty, Joseph P.BiBwvococced 
Fairbanks, Paul J.Bcovocccams. 
Fairchilds, David C.]Bicavaweed 
Fallon, Richard EE. wecocccam. 
Falzgraf, Randall B., Bivavaceea 
Famulare, Eugene J. EES erg. 
Fansler, James E., Jr [BBesococees 
Farver, Douglas K. wvacooeed 
Fast, Richard C./BBcocosccam. 
Faulk, Melvin W., Jr.BBwsavosceed 
Faulkner, Roger A.BBvsescocees 
Fedoroff, Igor V.BBwsococccam - 
Feinstein, Jeffrey S.BBvsovoceed 
Feld, Donald H.. Bsacocece 

Fell, James H., $Bawanecccam. 
Fergason, William E. BBvacaceed 
Fick, Michael H. Statte E. 
Ficklin, John B., Jr. yavecees 
Field, John M./BBwSvsvccam. 
Figueroa, Robert C.BBwsosossed 
Figun, Stephen L.iBBWecocsed 
Filipek, Walter L. IESS.. a. 
Fillmore, Kenneth R.iBBevovosecee 
Findlay, George W.BBesecocens 
Fink, Coy D.,BBveovoocoamm. 

Fink, Joseph E.Bwcosocccam- 
Fisher, Donald L./BBvesocend 
Fisher, Gary R.Biecocoseed 

Fisher, John A.B wsososeed 

Fisher, John TB acocccamn - 
Fisher, Wayne C. BBisecoceee 
Fitch, Thomas M.Bwave.ccam . 
Fitschen, Charles K., BBivasacocan. 
Fitzgerald, Michael A.BBsasaceed 
Fleiszar, Mitchell J., Jr BBcococene 
Flick, Robert C.BBSvocccamm . 
Flomer, William A./BBcocosesd 
Floyd, Bobby O., 9iivsvar-cam. 
Fly, Edward L., Jr.BBvacvosees 
Flynn, Charles R.Bpcovocec 
Flynn, Dennis#iwsacoveed 

Flynn, Paul H. Eata. 
Flynt, Michael M. Biwsocvooees 
Foley, John L. B@covesccam . 
Foley, Philip A. BESTO. 
Folse, Thomas G. BBcocvoacecd 
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Folz, James J.B evooeed 

Foose, Eugene R. Bibwoveened 
Forand, Richard PBB tacoenrd 
Ford, Eldon B., Bissosoveee 

Ford, Ronald D.Becseacece 
Forehand, Richard ABB secocerd 
Forseth, Rolf E.BBBecovoveee 
Forster, Richard E.Becseseee 
Forsythe, John H. H., Jr. bsssvaceed 
Foster, Stanley R.BBvacvaceed 
Foster, Stephen F.BResecSecrs 
Foster, William R., [lB savacece 
Fournier, Arthur E., JriBeaveseca 
Fox, Hollis K. IecacSeere 

Fraley, Theodore R. E.Bwsevocens 
Francis, David G.BBpcacSeer 
Francis, Kenneth REBsvaveceed 
Francis, Robert G.BacecS eer 
Franco, John A., JrBesoceed 
Frank, Wallace B., Jr. [BBwvovocees 
Franke, Robert R.fBBwcoseece 
Franklin, Jason B.BBsososeed 
Frasca, Nicholas S.fBBwscosooeed 
Fratto, John A.B iecocece 
Fraunfelder, Richard DEB wecoseee 
Frazier, Rufus J., Jr (BBecoonse 
Frederickson, Anthony C.BBjsocoseed 
Freed, James L.fBBesososese 

Frey, Robert C. Bvsocooeed 

Frice, Lawrence A.BBososoeses 
Friedman, Jack S.BBweosoeeed 
Friedrich, Gary E. BESS 
Friesen, Dee W..BBecosweces 
Frishkorn, Clayton R., Jr BBwvasecees 
Fritzinger, Thomas J Besasoseed 
Frome, Richard J wacossee 
Fronzaglia, Ivo F., Jr BBicosoceed 
Fryman, Joseph D., Jr.,.BBysacoesed 
Fujita James N.BBsavacesd 
Fuller, Albert G., Jr. BB savoceea 
Fuller, John C.Bvacoenne 
Fulton, Darrell N.ievsweceed 
Fulton, Earnest L.BBBesosvoseed 
Funderburk, Leonard J Bwesocses 
Fundis, Edward R. BESSA 
Furry, Wayne L. BBywarscccam 
Gabriel, James N.BBwsososees 
Gaffney, James P., Jr. BBsococens 
Gage, Robert L. Eere 
Gaines, George P., IV Bwavaeneg 
Galvani, Wayne W.Bwsesocced 
Galvez, Julio BB wecocece 
Gambrell, Melvin B., Jr. BB evocosees 
Gandy, Lynell W. BBececoeeed 
Gant, Gary D.fBBwecocees 

Garber, John B., Jr Baga caenee 
Gardner, Charles M.Biwvasesced 
Garfinkel, Bernard M.BBwsacoseed 
Garnto, Ira W., BRwsososced 
Garrett, Barry M.BBwenecsee 
Garrett, Douglas B., Jr. Bibwsososeed 
Garrett, James C.Bievacossed 
Garrett, James T., Jr BBscocosece 
Garrison, Rickey L.BBsasacced 
Gaskell, Jeffrey R.BBwasacecd 
Gaskin, Joseph B., IIT BBavavoenn 
Gaston, Ronny D. EESTE 
Gates, Albert E., ITB eovoveca 
Gatliff, Robert E.Byavarecd 
Gatsos, George C.Bwsosoesed 
Gauntt, William A./BBwwavaceed 
Geier, Henry J. EESTE 
Gentry, John P., earet 
George, Sharon R.BBecvovacees 
George, William F., Tlf @sseoseed 
Gernhardt, Gary, K., Eere 
Geron Harry J.E: 
Gerrity, Bruce A., BESS 
Giampaolo, Anthony Bisesesses 
Glarraffa, Josenh F.Bcococees 
Gibbs, Harold D. Bwsoseceed 
Gibbs, John B.BBasoceed 
Gibson, David B. Bywavavend 
Gibson, Eugene T. Bcocasece 
Gibson, James N./BBesococced 
Gifford, William E.. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilchrist, Michael H.. $Bwavacece 
Giles. Truett A., ITB eacoeocd 
Gill, Peggy A. BBvsococeed 

Gipson, John M.BByvavacen 
Gladski, William M., Bivavecen 
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Glomski, Gerald J.Bvococccam- 
Godbee, Henry H., Ill Bibsveracere 
Goddard, Walter P. Beceeseccam. 
Godeke, Richard H., Jr. SST 
Godsey, Orin L.,Receeeeccams. 
Goers, Philip R. Bec Scccam. 
Goetz, Robert E., Jr. BBweosoceed 
Golnitz, Marlin H. Bese s cal. 
Gonda, John C., ITS Scccamn . 
Goodman, Ernest E., Jr.arecers 
Goodman, Jack L., Jr.BBsososee 
Goodman, William I. Besser ewced 
Googins, Lawrence J. Raseveceng 
Gordon, Bruce A. BB easoceed 
Gordon, Harold |isososccam. 
Gordon, John A. BB seovocccoamm. 
Gordon, Michael R. EEV oterati 
Gordon, Mitchell K. Bawwavazeed 
Gordon, Robert D./BBwacocccam. 
Gore, George E., Jr. BBecocosces 
Gore, Joseph K. EESTE E. 
Gorman, Dennis M.]/BBwavocnr 
Gosnell, Paul A. E osoceed 
Gould, James F. 188779701474]. 
Goyette, John A. Bwcoveercam. 
Grabeklis, Jerry I. Bwsococccam. 
Graham, James, ILIES: 
Graham, John, Jr Bevscoceed 
Graham, John S.Bwavaverd 
Grail, Michael M. BESTS 
Grant, Russell J.BReseeccem . 
Gravenhorst, Ronald K ..BBwwasaceed 
Graves, Sidney W. BESS% E. 
Gravlee, Ralph C., JT. EE? S224114 
Gray, David L. IESSE. 
Gray, Stephen F.E. 
Graybill, Donald J.B wsacaceee 
Green, Gary E. BESTS 
Green, Kerry E.]BBwcacocccan. 
Green, Merle R., Jr. BBecacocees 
Greenberg, David A. BByvavacerd 
Greene, John K., I1fRWSvacccam. 
Greenway, Milford K., Jr. BBysacaeens 
Greer, Willie B., Jr. EEES 
Gregory, Robert A..Bygavacccam. 
Grellman, John R., Jr. BBysevacen 
Gress, James W. IEEE 
Griesel, John K. Eero. 
Grieshop, Gary T.Bywavacced 
Griffin, Calvin A.,BQSvacccam. 
Griffin, John C., ITT Rarer. 
Griffin, Johnny §Ravss.cams. 
Griffin, Sidney W.,BBBecococees 
Griffis, Stanley D. BBs yaeece 
Grones, Royce G.,|/iByvaneccca. 
Gross, Frederick G.BBecovaseed 
Gross, Stephen M. [WSvacccam. 
Grover, Frank H., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guarino, Allan R. ESEA 
Guerrieri, John ABESTEA 
Guinn, Nathanieliiwavecce 
Gunn, William B. BBysavacccaml. 
Gurley, John W., Jr..BBesasaceed 
Guth, William M.BBwaraccd 
Guthrie, Walter J. Byravased 
Gutierrez, Marie J.qRpevaeee 
Guyitt, Dennis AIETE 
Haas, David L. Ba vaceee 

Haase, Dieter [Bivacosccam. 
Hagemann, Robert A. EE arar 
Hager, Robert J. EEEE 
Hahn, Charles V. Bwvaracced 
Haile, Gary W. EEST EIA 
Haines, David E.iwacacees 
Haines, Gary D./Besavocccaml. 
Haines, Willard R., Jr. EEan ater 
Hale, David E. Eaa 

Hall, Gary F. BESS. 

Hall, Julian B., Jr.BBgavacccamn . 
Hall, Richard B., Jr. Bagyavacced 
Hall, Stephen C. BBM arated 

Hall, William F. Bvavecccam. 
Hallgren, Gordon E.R wsacacecan . 
Hamilton, Jacob R., Jr. STETA 
Hamilton, Ronald H.JBwavaceed 
Hamilton, Wilbur R./BBwecoceoe 
Hamlin, Joseph R.,.Eseacaueeame: 
Hammond, Burton V., IIE anauen 


Hammond, David A., EPan 
Hammond, Gordon R.EByavec.cane - 


Hammond, John B.Rsvareaa . 
Hammond, William L. Eee 
Hamrah, Ronald M. ELS LE Lued 
Hancock, Lance E. Steat ah. g. 
Hancock, William A. BBgesescee 
Hanes, Richard M. IBeeseSeces 
Haney, Dennis B.Beeecocccum . 
Hanks, Nicholas D., I XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hannig, Jack D.(BRGceeS occa . 
Hanscom, Leslie C.,egauseed 
Hansen, Barry N.|BeseeSeccam. 
Hansen, Maurice A. BBevococoee 
Hansen, Robert P. iaawacer, 
Hansen, Roger W. Bese cecse 
Hanton, Thomas J. EEZ eaaa]. 
Hanushek, Kenneth P.Becsesered 
Happ, John H., Jr. Eaa. a. 
Harber, William B., Jr. Bwwocvooccaml 
Hardcastle, Lewis T., III EEST Stani 
Harding, Alan G. BRecSescam . 
Hardwick, Harold L., JT. ]eocossed 
Harford, James D. 8E?:270.400 gi]. 
Haringa, Robert R., BRasensueeg 
Harlan, Raymond C. BBsavaeeed 
Harp, John S.BBicosoeces 
Harper, William R.levovesced 
Harr, Charles R. BBsococccame: 
Harraman, Albert L. EB socaoccae. 
Harrington, David G.BBvecocnee 
Harrington, Don R.BBsavacccam. 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Harrington, Raleigh T., Jr.BBecocene 


Harris, Dickie A.B cococecam- 
Harris, Louis R., Jr. Becocnee 
Harris, Phillip M. Ieavacecd 
Harris, Warren L.BBwsoooeeed 
Harris, William R. BBwacoeene 
Harrison, Robert W. BB wavoceod 
Harsha, Robert W.BBevowecena 
Hart, George T., Jr. Becocoaced 
Harvey, Michael A.,BBcococeecamn- 
Hasbrouck, Richard M. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haslam, Donald E. JaBwacavee 
Hassebrock, Alan W. EE222202444 
Hatcher, William W.BBvavossed 
Haun, Gerald S. BBavarecam!. 
Hause, Orvil R., @ XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havey, Michael E.,gyvavacccas 
Hawkins, Neil L.,Bwvococees 
Hay, Donald R. BeseeS eens 
Hay, Richard F. Bysoseseed 
Hayden, John E. iBcocoeees 
Hayes, Robert J. Bwsewocens 
Haynes, Ralph R. Biwvacoveed 
Hays, Robert L. |B svavecccam- 
Hayton, Donald R.iicaveweed 
Head, James H.Rrovocccams. 
Healy, Patrick J. [covoeccem- 
Hebert, Armand R. BB acvocece 
Heiman, David L. Bosco ccoam: 
Heitmeier, Emmett C.Bwavaceed 
Heitmeier, William E. Bw avoseed 
Helms, Ralph C., Jr. BB wsasoeeed 
Helscher, Karl F. BBsecoccoam- 
Hemminger, Eugene W. Besse cen 
Henderson, Harold B. BESS E. 
Henderson, Lykes S., JT. ]wgavavecd 
Henderson, Robert B./wvasecccamn: 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennessey, Susan M. 
Henry, Lawrence B., 
Henry, Richard A. 1E2787- 
Hensley, William K. Bi vavescea 
Henson, Charles E. Bweteceee 
Henson, David L. Bwsvacoeeed 
Hepfner, Gary R.BBesecoceee 
Herod, Patrick L. gywaracend 
Herring, Jack L. Beer Swecem- 
Heskew, Wayne KR. esosocccam|- 
Heuser, William H. BM xxx-xx-xxxx 
Hewitt, Jeffrey A.B icavocccam - 
Hickey, John R. wa rSeece 
Hickman, Burl E. BESTS 
Hickman, Paul G. Brevecced 
Hicks, Cecil L., Feeseacece 
Hightower, John D., 79184014 
Higley, Harold A., Jr. BESLO g 
Hilbus, Essley C.) a 
Hill, Gary L. BS cecccam- 
Hill, Richard E.R wavaceed 
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Hilliard, Cary S.,.Bssescecam. 
Hilliard, James H. BB wvacoseed 
Hillman, Larry K.,BBcavecced 
Hillman, William W. Bitecacend 
Hinch, Nicholas J. wsecosene 
Hinds, Robert S. Becswacecs 
Hinkle, Charles W. |Besosaeee 
Hipsley, Steven R. IBiecosonses 
Hite, Bruce E. fBBesovoceee 

Hites, Daniel P.,Becoveecea 
Hobbs, Ervin R. |BBecocoeeee 
Hoblit, Frederic H.Besecocens 
Hobson, John E. Bwocosees 
Hodges, Warren J., Jr. BBecososees 
Hodges, William R., PB weovoseed 
Hodson, Harold J.B tecocsed 


Hoenninger, Augustine R., III. PREE 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman, Edward G. BBsvaveceed 
Hoffman, Lawrence 
Hoffman, Michael P. BBesososeed 
Hoffmann, Robert A. BBwwananeee 


Hoge, William H. 

Hohberger, Todd H., 

Holaday, William W. 

Holbrook, Larry J. BB secoccoam. 
Holcombe, David E.|BBwvescosccamn. 
Holcombe, William A. IBBwecoceee 
Holder, Frank O., Jr., BBivavesced 
Holland, Charles R. BBycovewces 
Hollenbeck, James D. BBesososesd 
Holliday, Charles R. ierat E. 
Holliker, Robert F., Jr.JBBesososeed 
Hollums, Gary F.,BBsacocecd 
Holmes, Charles P., BBesocvocsed 
Holmes, David L. feocosced 
Hood, Charles S. Bwvevaveee 
Hooks, Floyd A., BBysovocees 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hornburg, Hal M. |B ysavaceed 
Hosack, Harold W., 
Hosch, William, Jr. Bay avacre 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson, Timothy D. BESLO LLA 
Hudson, William R. EST EtttA 


Hunt, Allan W. 
Hurst, Arnold E., 
Hurt, Michael G. 


Hutchinson, James N. 
Hutchison, James D. MEETS 
Hutson, Paul E. BESTS 
Hutt, Edward C., Jr. EESTE 
Hyman, Don F. EEE 
Hythecker, Norman L. IEE STEN 
Immerman, Perry M./BBvavececs 
Innes, Andrew J. P.|BByvasoceed 
Innes, Richard G.fBBwacocscam- 
Isaacson, Ronald A. Bsacocsed 
Isbell, Robert J.B avasee0 
Ivan, Wayne A. Eere 

Jack, Abram F. [Bwavaceed 
Jackson, Charles A.B esavoceed 
Jackson, Charles H. Bvavaceed 
Jackson, Ronald N. Bi wwavasesd 
Jacobs, John J., Jr. Ba wasasceed 
Jacobs, Leo R.,BBwsaveceee 
Jacobsen, Douglas L. BBjsaceeses 
Jacobsen, William P.BBwvasossed 
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Jacobson, John M. Bsa iS iecam - 
Jacobson, Raymond H., Jr. eee eseee 
James, Robert E.R Svocccam- 
Jamison, John W RResec Seer. 

Japs, Herbert D./RRQS 3S 77cm - 
Jardon, Reginald L. yaar 
Jaskolka, Chester W.fiBwsoscowces 
Jasper, William A. E2222% i- 
Jastrebski, Zygmund R.. Reese eee 
Jefferies, William J., BBsecScccas. 
Jennings, Norwood L. BRS cS eee 
Jensen, Robert W.BBBesososeee 
Jensen, Thomas C.]BReseeSeeeg 
Jensen, Seth V.Bicovecccam - 
Jernigan, Charles J., ITT, IRaceee ees 
Jernigan, George C., III, MBraracees 
Jeske, James C.|Rsrarrcam . 
Jessup, Edwin H. eceeaceeg 

Jester, Bennie L. BB vococeee 

Jette, Walter F Bee cseccam. 
Joerger, Joseph J Resesrere 
Johns, Frank J Bvsococcoam - 
Johnson, Bradford P.BBecovseeee 
Johnson, Clark C.BBvecocccam| - 
Johnson, Dennis P.Besee Serre 
Johnson, Dion W.BBevocecccam- 
Johnson, Donald E.Btecacerd 
Johnson, Henry T.Bvsococens 
Johnson, James A. BBesosoceed 
Johnson, James M. BB eosoceea 
Johnson, James R.Bwcovowces 
Johnson, Melvin N.Bpyvavaceed 
Johnson, Randall L.BBwavacecam. 
Johnson, Robert E., Jr. Bwseacooees 
Johnson, Robert H., Biesovecccam. 
Johnson, Silas R., Jr. acoosed 
Johnson, Terry W.BBwsosooeed 
Johnson, Wayne D.Bwsososee 
Johnson, Wilma C. Basse sere 
Johnston, John H Bieeesiecee 
Johnston, Kent R Eate eee 
Johnston, Robert M./BBwararwce 
Jones, Allen A.B Sosoccoamn- 
Jones, Charles D.Btecocnne 
Jones, Jimmie D. [Re cSeSeccamm - 
Jones, Lafayette J., Jr Biesosocces 
Jones, Louis H. joes cecam. 
Jones, Michael T. Bi cocosece 
Jones, Peter D.]BBececocccam - 
Jones, Richard H.|Rveraceed 
Jones Rick B. BSc Scecamn . 
Jones, Robert G., BBsasoseed 
Jones, Rodney P.Jaracacees 
Jones, Samuel M. BBvaveceed 
Jones, Thomas M.BBweasoseed 
Jordan, William A.BBcococecs 
Jorgenson, Gary A. BBecocvocees 
Joseph, Stevens G.fBWteveuvece 
Joy, Harold S. RWgacacccam . 
Julich, Arnold L. ESSA 
Justice, Joseph C.anecsed 
Kaiser, Donald F.Bwsasecscam. 
Kane, Frank J., ILS 3sveeamn . 
Karcewski, Donald J.BBvasaseed 
Karle, Donald D., Jr. BB avecccam 
Kasbeer, Charles I., Jr./BBwsacosece 
Kaye, Michael J. Bgeseeeccam . 
Kearns, Brian D. 57727070% 4i. 
Keeler, Francis W., Jr. EE?7S2Sttt4 
Keller, William C. EESE 
Kelly, Dennis P. BESTELA 
Kelly, Dwight H. BBwsacoceed 
Kelly, John A. MESE E. 
Kelly, John W., Jr. Bivasacees 
Kelly, Kenneth D./Bwavavccam . 
Kelly, Michael J., Jr. BESS 


Kelly, Rodney P.,.iwarvacccam. 
Kelso, James V., III, BBasacvacees 
Kelso, Thomas N.9Bvavaceed 
Kemp, Charles S.Bivososeed 
Kennedy, Alan J.B eococsed 
Kennedy, Robert C. 

Kenney, Matthew P.Biwavacesd 
Kent, John A., Jr. Bacocccam 
Kent, Tommy J.JBBwwococccamn 
Kerchner, Ronald L.]BByvosesces 
Kerecman, Daniel L.Branacec 
Kettlehut, Allan J BiMacaceca 
Kidd, John B., Jr. BBwavacees 
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Kilanowski, Samuel J.BBesoseceed 
Killebrew, Kerry E.]aBeraeerg 
Kim, John S. S.BBsvSasseeee 
Kimple, Peter C. BSeSeeece 
King, Michael E. Bee Seer 
King, Michael H. Bavaro 
Kirchner, Randal R.BBsovoseee 
Kirkland, Gregory G.|BBececseces 
Kittleson, John D.BBsrarer 
Klein, John D.BecSeSeeve 
Klimas, Thomas A. BBesososee 
Knapp, Robert B., BBcevaseee 
Knarr, Charles Ri scococene 
Kneece, John E.BBesocoeees 
Knight, William T.fesrecene 
Knitt, David A. Bt Scacerd 
Knott, William J., IIL, Byvacvevere 
Knutson, Darrel RiBwoacvooene 
Koczur, Manfred $iesaesecrd 
Koehn, Dennis, L.JBBsocooees 
Koehrsen, Bernal F., Jr Bisosossed 
Koermer, James P.Bvaveccea 
Kohn, Brian J. BSS secre 
Kolasinski, William E.Byvavavee 
Koller, John ORE aracere 
Kolonoski, James F.Beacossed 
Konieczny, Steven J.BBavosane 
Koontz, Bert W. EESE 
Kopp, Robert W..BBecovocece 
Kornicki, Alan M. BB soseoces 
Kortanek, Gregory M.]BBecacaeecd 
Koval, John S.BBwavoceed 
Kowalski, Colin D..wsososced 
Kozak, David C. |B eewoceee 
Kraemer, Steven R. EESTO 
Krasche, Robert L.BBeovoceed 
Krop, John M.Bgwavacned 
Krueger, Allan J.B wvacoseed 
Kucynda, StephenBiscososece 
Kudrna, Don E. Iecoveweed 
Kuennen, George G.BBBsecoseed 
Kuhlo, Robert C.BBwsveceea 
Kuhn, Frederick J., | XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kulis, Robert B., BBecavewcee 
Kunsemiller, Alan R. iB vavaveed 
Kyle, William D., ITI Reeesieee 
Laakman, Henry E. EEST Sto 
Labarge, David G. BBecovseec 
Lacaria, Thomas A., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacki, Michael J.Bevacoseed 
Lafever, Lawrence O.BBecocaeee 
Laird, James L. [E2902 gii- 
Lamb, William H., XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert, James D.BBWavacced 
Lambert, Oakley J., Il, Btacoseed 
Lambert, Paul J.B acoacend 
Lamirande, William F.Bwsasecced 
Lamont, Warren C., Jr Bwavacsed 
Lancaster, Mark A.B axacced 
Lancaster, Robert A., Jr.fBBwsesoeeed 
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XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zauber, Glenn R.BBscosocees 
Zauner, Frank G. EE? S7 S7tt4 


Zedeck, Freddy, 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zeimmer, Ronald M. ENET 


Zentz, Tom A., 
Zeri, William T. 


XXX-XX-XXXX H 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zielsdorff, George F. BEST o oera]. 
Zimmerman, Carroll L., Jr BBssosseoe 
Zimmerman, Michael J.§Bvacocced 
Zimmerman, Robert E.BBscoucssnd 
Zimmerman, Robert J.BBitesessee 
Zirkle, Barnett J.BBwsococces 


Zorich, David R. 


P XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zubrod, Terry R. Eeer i 


Zuelsdorf, Gary 


P XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zukaitis, Karl E.BBscoscoseee 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Boggs, Jacob M., 


XXX-XX-XXXX M 


Crosby, Robert H.,|BBwscasacoed 
Farris, Claude B.iBBwsososeee 


Guetersloh, Ral 
Hall, James P. 


SW Xxx-xx-xxxx 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Headley, Richard A.] EE 
Jemerson, Robert L. iEE?222S2424 


Jones, Hiram L. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Knowles, Richard K. BBesocoenes 


Mead, Leland C. 


| XXX-XX-XXXX 


Mosier, Leslie H.,fBeconeaand 
Nee, Eugene O., Eerens 


Perez, Benjamin 


Price, James E. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Roquemore, Jimmy A. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smidt, Hensman_J.fBesococses 


Szufel, Adam E., 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Zirzow, Wayne H. ,-BBesoceseed 
DENTAL CORPS 
Abdelnour, Joe W./BBsavacee 


Bowman, Larry 
Brown, Frederic 
Buche, William 
Crine, James D. 
Dyer, Charles L. 


BSP XXX-XX-XXXX 

BS XXX-XX-XXXX 

P:® XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Faner, Richard M.|Bsecocees 
Frank, Charles A.BBecosoceed 


Gabryl, Roy S., 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Goaslind, Gary D. VANNI . 
Hagarty, Timothy J.BBsevsvee 
Hand, Ronald E.fBesococned 


Hansen, Steven 


COM XXX-XX-XXXX 


Heagy, William C. BB wococnes 


Heldt, Leroy V., etene 
K 


Hew, Ellsworth 
Jamsky, Robert 
Klish, John W. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


QE XXX-XX-XXXX 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lukosik, David R. EOL OeLeg 

Mann, Joseph G.Bvecocccam- 
Matiasevich, Laurie N., Jr. BBesososeed 
Matsumoto, Terry S.BBBesosooeee 


Miller, Ronald I 


SRR | XXX-XX-XXXX 


Nielsen, Christen J.[BRscScccam. 
Ogletree, Robert C., Jr EE. Steton 


Ortiz, Ramon F. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Orto, John R. Beatae E- 
Peluso, Joseph R. Bees cecum. 
Rennard, Donald L. Rgecseccam: 
Saunders, Timothy R. MECEL ELELi 
Schutte, Dale A.BBececs cee 
Shaner, John W.Becseseere 
Stringer, Dale E.BapecSeesee 

Via, Thomas O. BBescecseccam. 
Walker, Robert C., Jr.BRGcecSeccaae . 
Walker, William A., III Revarscer 
Wilcox, Charles W. BRS 0S3cama- 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


Black, Paul L. |RRCSeSeeCaae . 
Brewer, Lewis G. BBararr% 
Bruinooge, Jon P./RecS7S eee 
Cerha, Robert G./BReceedecn 
Curlee, Allan E. IBecscegee 
Davis, Jay L. Beco ce ceca. 
Dekat, Kenneth A./BBcseScee 
Denson, Jeffrey M.BBecococccame - 
Donohue, Stephen P.[BBessesecrd 
Dugan, William R., Jr.BRecoceceas 
Erickson, Richard J.Bpececsoee 
Ernst, Alan C.BBvococccamm - 
Ford, Michael R. Beco cS coca. 
Gamboa, Glenn J.[BBsecocccam. 
Gibson, Robert G., Jr. Bese seccama. 
Henabray, William M., Jr. BRGsssn 
Heupel, James E. BE ZETE E- 
Hotchkiss, Hervey A. BBesseawerd 
Hourcle, Laurent R.BBeeseseer 
Jaynes, Barry S. Becocvocccam. 
Johnston, James D.E SeSe ti 
Jones, William C.E.. StShhei 
Kinlin, Donald J.BBRSsScs7ycaa . 
Mangin, Charles G. [Rage ce ees 
Marshall, Richard H. L.BBsvsevocces 
McNeill, Susan P.,Bwcovocccam. 
Moore, Dwight A., BBesecscccam. 
Moorman, William A. EES tS Atha 
Rasher, Donald C. EE772104% gii. 
Reid, Kendrick E., IIEL. d 
Sasz, William L. BBwscosocccamm. 
Smith, Gary A. BBicococccam. 
Tison, John L., ITI BRS ssree 
Torres, Carlos E. ESS.. g . 
Vassey, Bradford C. Bese cccga. 
Wilson, Robert J., Jr./BBwcocoseee 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Andrassy, Richard J.BBwsracrrs 
Barrs, David M.ET.. 
Beatty, Douglas C. Rees ceca. 
Bell, Christopher P.Biiecowocces 
Brant, William E.BscSeseee 
Breuder, Andrew J.BBscococccam 
Brown, Cary D.,BBcseoavccam. 
Collier, James R.]BRSsececccam. 
Crawford, Raymond S., ITT Bee eSese 
Danney, Mark M. BSCS eSoccama. 
Divers, Walter A., Jr Base cseccae . 
Donovan, William N., Jr. BBesososee 
Everett, Warren D. [ace cSeccaal. 
Exner, John H.Bscococccam. 
Fedosky, Allan L. ese cecee 
Fossum, Basil D.,|BRScococccam. 
Gangitano, John L.RStsrcran. 
Gibney, Matthew J., ITT Bee caces 
Hobbs, Edmund R. BRBStseScecam . 
Kendall, Wayne F., Jr. Biesovocens 
Kimbrough, John L.Becoee een 
King, Edwin M. BE seco ccc. 
Kramer, Thomas N.]aBgavavre 
Landry, Roger F. BRe¢vo-vocccga. 
Lichtenstein, Joel E.BeceeSeee 
Lyons, Terence J. Besocvocens 
Maresh, James E.BBvacoceee 
Mikos, John J.BBivococccam. 
Miller, Harold M. Bececeere 
Mueller, Gary L. BRggee cee. 
Newman, Richard K. ME ELELU 
Oberg, Lance G. BEZa. 
Policastro, Anthony M. Earann 
Raddin, James H., Jr.BBRgetocccam. 
Randolph, Leonard M., Jr EE etetttd 
Rasor, Ronald XXX-XX-XXXX M 
Reeves, Glen I. Ee Teat a. 
Riddle, Forrest A., Jr..BBesososeed 
Riley, Robert J.BBwecocccamm. 
Rohrer, James F .BBesecocess 
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Shield, Charles F., III 
Smith, Karl H. S. 
Spielvogel, Richard L. 
Yoder, James E. 


NURSE CORPS 


Allard, Sharon P. Bese Ssccamm . 
Allsup, Thomas M. BRGaseScccams. 
Archangel, Linda M. IBRSeSeSeee 
Ashley, Eileen M. ,Resocoesse 
Baker, Ernestine BBesococccamm . 
Barrow, Joyce M.,BBecovowccam. 
Bartlett, Alayne L. E. Seetee 
Belville, Brenda L. Bee cececaae. 
Berquist, Sandra L. Beeeeacer 
Betschart, Karen K asec Sores 
Bigelow, Jane A. EEC eeseee 
Brown, Ellen T..Besocosecd 
Buhrmaster, Sucesececer 
Carlson, Joyce ERR vaverecd 
Ciebien, Carol A. BBecococoee 
Cogburn, Ann B. |BCCesocecams. 
Cox, Catherine G. BBecovoences 
Daffin, Clyde E., BecocS coca. 
Daniel, Warren S. Besovseere 
Degen, Everett R. Bee eeeee 
Dix, Patsy E. BBS csescam. 
Elliott, Nancy A. Beatan. 
Elliott, Warren H.|RRQseoScccam. 
Fettig, Lawrence J. [pesocacend 
Frey, Thomas D. EELS eeeh 
Fritch, Nancy E. BRsesesese 
Garcia, Charles Ree Seccam . 
Gibson, Catherine A. Rcsescer 
Glancy, Carol A. Becerseccam. 
Goering, Susan E. Becscers 
Gray, Pamela L. Rcovocecem. 
Hanrahan, Eileen J.Becseaeree 
Hanson, Betty J.BBsescccam. 
Hartwell, Sandra J.BBRggScseccamm. 
Heidemann, Kathleen J. Bwsecacerg 
Herman, PauletteMceesesc 
Hester, Sarah J.fBBecseeoces 
Hite, Patricia O BBRScScococem. 
Hoytbates, Sharon J.Bscovocene 
Hunt, Judith L.Bgavarse 
Hyre, Elva M., Bers eccams. 
Israel, Carroll G.Beeroeses 
Israel, Robert L. Besosocccam. 
Johengen, Carl M. Becacseeee 
Jones, Ralph W.,BBecovoseee 
Jordan, Marsha A. IRReceeS eer 
Katilus, Joseph P.BRQgecScecgaa. 
Keatley, Wynona B.aBesscacer 
Kizak, Marianne L. Beseceeees 
Kutzner, Nancy A. aRereeer 
Lazik, Adelaide E.,EBssococccamm. 
Lueschow, Lana K. Bese cseee 
Miller, Helen E., BBScSvocccam. 
Mills, Thomas B.,BBservaceed 
Ogden, Lynn H. BELLTER. E. 
Parker, Helen L. JBecseccccams. 
Payne, Margaret L. Besacaeerg 
Peace, Doris F.,.Bocccccem. 
Phillips, Harriett A.BByavarer 
Philpot, Mary J./RceoSeccams. 
Queen, Linda L. BececSeccem. 
Raines, Kathryn M. Biecseeece 
Reilly, Joanna D. BBeorscer 
Rezac, Barbara A. Beeeeececaal. 
Rheinscheld, Ma: BM xxx-xx-xxxx 
Roberts, Mary C. Ree cSeccaae. 
Rogenes, Kathryn A. Eee Seah 
Shimko, Rose M. Rass LSLE 
Shpiar, Lana A.¥Rggovocccam. 
Shuttleworth, Janet K Eao Reet A 
Smith, Elizabeth J.EE2StStag 


' Taylor, Louetta B. BBecovocscd 


Vokes, Rita A.,esecsecrs 
Walker, Jack R. BRsecSescama. 
Walker, Marie E. Bee cececga. 
Weidauer, Harvey E. /BBeeoeecds 
Widmer, Karan D. Beeeesenes 
Wilson, Helen A. Eee etat.. 
Wolfard, Judith A. EZZ 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Baker, David J. BE.eStS. S]. 
Beezer, Frederick J. Ett S oeth 
Best, Gordon W. Bsceessce 


Cleary, John J., Jr. Bese cen 
Daft, Rodger H. MELLES? a . 
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Dalton, James D. ESSE. 
Daves, Laurence M.,Becooosee 
Draper, Richard P. Bsacacesd 
Dunkle, Jeffrey H. [BBeconmceee 
Elder, Timothy J. ESTOLA 
Hardy, William R.,|BBecososees 
Hauser, Robert S. BBscococeea 
Holes, John E. BBwacoccns 
Hunter, Harold H., Jr. EESTO 
Kinder, Curtis J., Jr. [RG eretta 
Knoop, David M., BBavaceed 
Labash, John D. Bssososce 
Lothes, John E.BBsscovocccamn. 
Lyons, Michael W.,BBesococeee 
Miler, Donald G. BBysacacce 
Mirick, Steven C.,BBecococccam. 
Moss, Robert J., Jr. BBesvococees 
Nicholson, Henry B. Etetea. 
Partridge, Stephen L.BBwsosonsee 
Penwell, Gary W.,[BBecococccam. 
Pfannstiel, Ray J.BBicococeed 
XXX-XX-XXXX Ų 
Russell, Sydney S.,yBwanacccam. 
Sanders, Jimmy D. BBcecseers 
Schafer, Jeffery C. Becocwcces 
Snyder, Allen T..BBecococece 
Starr, Gerald A. Beececscere 
Szwast, Gary W.,.BBecosoceee 
Troyer, John E. Besosweoe 
Vojtasko, Michael C.,BBesosoneed 
Willauer, Glenn R. BBesososeee 
Wililams, Carroll C. BBicocoees 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


Bittner, Edwin C., Jr. BBjsocosced 
Blouse, Diane M.,BBecocosnes 
Brock, Samuel L. BBscosoccoam. 
Brown, Phillip G. BBsecocene 
Burr, John G. BBwvacosced 

Buth, Jonathan A.B wococccaml. 
Cairney, William J. BBvsocooces 
Capell, Robert A.,BBwcosocee 
Carmichael, Richard C.¥Bseacoesee 
Cerha, Henry T.,BBeeocosnee 
Christensen, William D.BBesvecoseed 
Collins, Richard BBevsescecd 
Crigler, Joseph C. Reg S eS cee, 
Curry, Charles L. Bosococcoam. 
Eisenbrandt, David L. BBwscosoceed 
Farinacci, Nicholas A.,BBwsososesd 
Flory, William A. asetet 
Greene, John R., Jr. BBeococnne 
Hale, Forrest B. Bsoecocecam. 
Hayes, Charles P. yBssvecscam. 
Hinders, Douglas E. -Recesseerg 
Hull, Warren R. BBecococees 
Hundley, Kenneth E.BBsvavecced 
Jackson, Jerry W./BBecocococam. 
Johnson, Judith C.BBBsososes 
Krieg, Richard E., Jr. Bcososeed 
Ksiazek, Thomas G. eeeeseer 
Lambert, Edward D. BBscocswees 
Langloss, John M.,BBaggescccgaa. 
Latendresse, John R., Il fBecocacece 
Leone, Charles H.,.BBscococccamn. 
McElwey, David W., Besovacer 
McNutt, Gary R. Beco ee eecmas. 
Nelson, Robert C. Bese cecal. 
Nemmers, Stephen J. Eate 
Orrell, Doyle L., Rggseacs 
Readinger, Sharon A. BRgecsege 
Reynes, Robert L. Beeeeaver 
Roy, Ronald D. Bese eS cee 
Schendel, Thomas L. BscSeseee 
Schiller, Ronald _L. |Beseeeeee 
Shaver, Neil C.,BRe¢ecoccega. 
Sherman, Robert E.BRseawe 
Shingler, Larry H.BBecowocecd 
Simpson, David C. /BRSteecCae. 
Smogur, Thomas G. BecseSeue 
Stamp, Gary L.,BRgcoco cece. 
Straayer, James A. BBecswocecd 
Sutay, Robert J. Be cSescama. 
Sweigart, Marlin L. BBbggseacee 
Tatum, Larry A. Recovoeees 
Tedor, John B.,.Bpgeececene 
Valder, Stephen M. Bese eSere 
Vanek, Kenneth N.Begececere 
Varner, Harold L. Becececee 
Warner, Ronald D. Eataa.. 
Washeleski, Michael C. |BRgseusesed 


21972 


Weisenfels, Charles w., 1ER. 
Woessner, William M.ET. 
Wolcott, John H.R. 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Singleton, James A., III, 
To be captain 


Geary, David L. p 
Lamkin, Kenneth A. R 
IN THF Navy 


The following-named commanders of the 
U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of commander in the line and vari- 
ous staff corps, as indicated, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, sections 5780 
(line officers), 5782 (staff corps officers), and 
5791, or section 611(a) of the Defense Offi- 
cer Personnel Management Act (Public Law 
96-513) and title 10, United States Code, 
section 624 as added by the same act, as 
applicable, subject to qualifications therefor 


as provided by law: 


XXX-XX-XXXX ff 


LINE 


Kennedy, James J. 
Kincheloe, James W. 
King, Carl 
King, Francis E. 
King, Harold W. 
Lavelle, Donald L. 
McFearin, Allen L. 
McGrath, James M. 
McMahon, Thomas W. 
McMullin, ’Lynn D. 
Miller, William P. 
Morgan, Benny M. 
Cameron, John F. Morrison, Virgil E. 
Campbell, Archibald Mumford, Thomas F. 
G Murkland, Richard B. 


Bahr, Stephen M. 
Baker, Robert W. 
Baller, Elmer W. 
Barker, Wilbert B. 
Beck, Melvin D. 
Berley, Leonard E. 
Boyd, Gerald G. 
Breidert, William E. 
Brewer, Joe R. 
Brown, Oval D. 
Burnett, Robert V. 
Bush, Harold S. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


The following-named temporary lieutenant 
commanders of the U.S. Navy for permanent 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the line and various staff corps, 
as indicated, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, sections 5780 (line officers), 
5782 (staff corps officers), and 5791, or sec- 
tion 611(a) of the Defense Officer Personnel 
Management Act (Public Law 96-513) and 
title 10, United States Code, section 624 as 
added by the same act, as applicable, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Robert M. Johnstone 
John M. Kaheny 

Mark C. Kalin 

Robert L. Kirkman 
Robert W. Kirkpatrick 
Elinor M. Konkiel 
John H. Leighton 
Michael J. Levin 
Michael J. Little 
William R. Macbeth 
David A. Marshall 
Joseph P. McCann 
Thomas J. McHugh, Jr. 


September 24, 1981 


Ronald J. Petrie 
Richard J. Polhemus 
Michele E. Prokopcha} 
Thomas M. Quinn 
David L. Reed 
Richard G. Rollins 
Paul K. Romey, Jr. 
John C. Roots 
William L. Rosbe 
Donald R. Saxon 

Paul M. Sheehan 
Donna J. Sherwood 
William R. Sinkinson, 


LINE 


Beasley, Roy W. 
Benning, Vale J. 
Billick, Dan R. 
Boor, Leo J. 
Boorom, Robert F. 
Brown, Donald C. 
Byrd, William J. 
Campbell, Cager W. 
Carey, John D. 
Carlson, Robert S. 
Chambers, Harold D. 
Crain, Robert L., Jr 
Edwards, Kenneth P. 
Fluker, James A. 
Fowler, Boyd C. 
Goodrich, Boyd L. 
Goss, Marlin E. 
Green, Marion W. 
Greenberger, David 
Hagenbruch, Robert 
H 


Harry, Robert M. 
Helton, James N. 
Horton, William G. 
Husted, George G. 
John, Paul M. 
Lucero, Seferino 
Lyon, Edward T. 
Maiden, Jesse J. 
Martinson, Raymond 
F. 
McCowan, Kenneth E. 


McMaster, Timothy R. 
McNab, John D. 
Nechvatal, Charles J. 
Orourke, Ernest R. 
Parker, James A. 
Parsons, Robert E. 
Peach, Ellis E. 
Pichardo, Fortunato 
Ragghianti, Charles F. 
Rhodes, John A. 
Rice, Charles O. 
Romito, Vincent A. 
Rucker, Joseph T. 
Salter, Jesse E. 
Scheine, Murray 
Sears, Everett E. 
Smith, Chester B. 
Sowers, Bobby G. 
Sronce, Frank T. 
Taylor, Donald W. 
Thomason, William R. 
Tow, James D. 
Treadway, Alton G. 
Turner, Jack E. 
Varley, John C. 
Verbic, Alan R. 
Wade, Phillip M. 
Wertz, Bruce N. 
Williams, Thomas Y. 
Wiltzius, Lawrence N., 
Jr. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Thomas J. McKnight Jr. 

III James L. Skiles 
Edward L. McMenamy, Paul A. Skrabut, Jr. 
Jr. Roderick V. Smith 

William E. Means, Jr. Stanley A. Smith 
Patrick F. Mee Joseph D. Snyder 
Fred J. Meier, Jr. Thomas P. Speer 
Leonard P. Melancon Edward R. Sypniewski 
Charles D. Melton John C. Thomas 
Manuel E. Menezes Larry M. Topping 
Dennis L. Mierzwa Larry Q. Vann 

John W. Moffett Michael C. Veysey 
Dennis K. Mulligan Paul Viano, Jr. 
Arthur R. Murdoch Richard J. Viola 
George J. Murdock Jerry E. Ward 
Richard C. Murphy Frank P. Wilbourne IT 
Paul J. Nestor Rex M. Williams 
Doyle A. Nicholson John P. Wilson 
Francis W. Nose Don Winkler 

Paul J. O’Brien, Jr. Richard G. Wise 
Robert W. O’Connor Laurence A. Woods 
James P. Perkins Brian T. Wright 
Roger K. Petersen William R. Young 
William S. Peterson John W. Zody 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent promotion to the grade 
of major, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, sections 5771, 5780 and 5791 as appro- 
priate. or section 611(a) of the Defense Offi- 
cer Personnel Management Act (Public Law 
96-513) and title 10, United States Code, 
section 624 as added by the same act, as ap- 
plicable subject to qualifications therefor as 


Carroll, Charles C. 
Ceigler, Edmund E. 
Clark, Vander, Jr. 
Colburn, Herbert T. 
Cornell, Clifford L. 
Cornia, Howard 
Creamer, George U. 
Dameron, Jack E. 
Davis, Lee A. 
Donahue, William C. 
Dunn, Donald B. 
Elliott, Shirley H. 
Erickson, Richard O. 
Estes, William R., Jr. 
Feeback, Ralph S. 
Ferguson, Lawrence 
L. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas 
G. 
Fortney, Doyle W. 
Fox, Franklin O. 
Gallagher, Tilden M. 
Gee, Daryl L. 
Gildersleeve, Elmer J. 
Goddard, Glen L. 
Hearn, Ellison J. 
Hendricks, Judson J. 
Hitchcock, Terrace W. 
Hudson, Charles E. 
Hunt, Edmund, II 
Irvine, Pickens W. 
Jacobson, Richard L. 
Jensen, Robert J. 
Johnson, Douglas J. 
Joyce, John J. 


Kautz, John F. 


Myers, Ronald W. 
Nester, Oletis M. 
Newton, William J. 
Odonnell, Robert 
Patten, Freddie, J. 
Peak, Jack R. 
Perkins, Thomas M. 
Peterson, Brent L. 
Price, Thomas D. J. 
Pritchard, Paul E. 
Pryor, Edwin R. I. 
Ralston, Gene D. 
Reynolds, Claude D. 


Richardson, Forney N. 


Ritz, Richard W. 
Roberts, William A. 
Roderick, Clinton O. 
Roffey, Robert C. 
Rogers, Paul H., Jr. 
Sawyer, Ivan E. 
Sicari, Anthony C. 
Smith, Gerald C. 
Snodgrass, Carl E. 
Stratton, Phil Z. 
Taylor, Kermit A. 
Texeira, Antone, Jr. 
Thompson, Henry M. 
Tuckeft, Douglas 
Vanpelt, Richard J. 
Waters, James L. 
Weisensee, William J. 
Welsh, Walter L. 
Welton, Donald E. 
Willan, Robert F. 
Wood, Grover E. 


Wright, James R. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Earlston, Robert P. 
Evans, Neale W. 


Hall, Robert L. 
Moran, Thomas A. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Gunn, Alexander 
Hartman, Franklyn 
King, Jerry W. 


J. 


Frial, Ernesto F. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Kannesieser, Andrew A. 
Keith, Donald R. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 


section 5911: 


Jeffrey L, Abate 
William H. Alley, Jr. 
Barbara A. 
Ampagoomian 
Michael M. Anello 
James T. Aspbury, Jr. 
John C. Astle 
Douglas C. Barney 
Stephen C. Berg 
Donald F. Bittner 
Alec M. Blascoibanez 
Terry A. Bond 
Randall P. Bonner 
Raymond J. Brennan 
Carol W. Brown 
Terrance D. Brown 
Gilbert S. Buffington 
Markham B. 
Campaigne 
Joseph L. Cannava, 
Jr. 
Wilmer L. Carroll 
James V. Cayo 
Stephen P. Clark 
David C. Cleveland 
Dennis A. Conroy 
Paul J. Cook, Jr. 
Winifred D. Cook 
Norman G. Crane 
Francis J. Cuddy, Jr. 
Charles W. G. Currier 
Neil B. Danberg, Jr. 


William R. Daniel 
Dean G. Davidge 
Mary C. Douglass 
Dennis M. Duffy 
Randall W. Eakin 
Ken A. Elmendorf 
Jerry W. Ford 
Thomas G. Furlong 
Jeffrey A. Gaugush 
Paul F. Geitner 
John W. Gordon, Jr. 
Robert W. Guilford 
Stanley R. Gustafson 
Martin D. Guyer 
Patrick C. Hagans 
Harold D. Hansen, Jr. 
William R. Hargett, Jr. 
Michael T. Harrigan 
Henry S. Harrison 
Ronald J. Hartnett 
Thomas A. Hazel 
Bruce A. Heitz 

Byron E. Hill 

David C. Hill 

Robert T. Hill III 
David L. Hillbrook 
Russel D. Hiller III 


James D. Holt 

Joseph L. Howard, Jr. 
Jack D. Howell II 
Dennis D. W. Jackson 
James G. Jaeger 


provided by law: 


Arthur A. Adkins 
Michael J. Aguilar 
Donald P. Amiotte 
Jerry S. Anderson, Jr. 
Christophe M. Arey 
Leon B. Arthur 
William G. Ashley 
Allan R. Bacon, Jr. 
William L. Bair 
Larry E. Bankester 
James H. Barnes 
Paul B. Barron 
Frederick T. Beale, Jr. 
Charles R. Bell, Jr. 
John E. Bengier 
Kevin M. Bestick 
Roger R. Birkholz 
James T. Bishop 
Paul J. Blemberg 
Gregory D. Bogert 
Frank X. Braun IV 
David L. Breed 
Kenneth A. Bridges 
Bruce H. Brothers 
Mary L. Brown 
Richard A. Broz 
Ronald D. Bussey 
Aaron X. Butler 
Timothy J. Butler 
Joseph A. Byrtus, Jr. 
Donald J. Call 
William F. Campbell 
III 
Louis J. 
Campomenos 
William V. Cantu 
Troydale Caraway 
Cesare Cardi 
Steven D. Carlson 
Stephen A. Carnevale 
Thomas P. Carney, Jr. 
Robert W. Carrick 
Charles T. Carroll 
John G. Castellaw 


Eric C. Christenson 
Frank H. Clayburn 
Wendell D. Clemons 
Johann A. Clendenin 
Michael F. Clough 
Stewart J. Cobain, Jr. 
Ronnie T. Coley 
Russel C. Colten 
Darrell L. Combs 
Bart J. Connolly IV 
George M. Conroy 
Alfred A. Cortez 
Phillip E. Cotton 
Michael A. Coulman 
David C. Covert 
Truman W. Crawford 
John A. Cross 
Jack C. Crutchfield 
Russel J. Currer 
Richard B. Daley 
Andrew L. Davis 
Douglas R. Davis 
John R. Daymude 
Michael N. Derchak 
Daniel B. Diviney 
Jerry L. Dixon 
Paul F. Donohue 
Timothy E. Donovan 
Stephen E. Downing 
Susen A. Driggs 
Frederick J. Ducat 
William D. Durrett, 
Jr. 
Brian E. Dyck 
James E. Ebert 
Arthur E. Edinger 
William R. Edwards 
Michael E. Ennis 
James E. Evans, Jr. 
Michael S. Fagan 
Peter B. Farley 
Elliott D. Fellman 
Paul M. Fenlon 
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John K. Feuerriegel 
Robert C. Figlock 
John L. Finklea 
Donald L. Fleming, Jr 
Douglas N. Frazier 
Patrick F. Gallagher 
Jon A. Gallinetti 
John R. Garvin 
Frederick J. Geier 
Rodney 5. Getz 
James R, Gevock 
Paul A. Gido 

James A. Gillis III 
Clifford J. Gion 

Dale E. Giordano 
Philip E. Goble 
Mark T. Goodman 
Brian P. Graham 
Robert R. Grider 
Gerald J. Guevin 
Ronald G. Guilliams 


Harry A. Nordgren, Jr. 
Clayton W. Noto 
Larry B. Nutt 


James S. O'Connell 


David D, O'Dell 
John A. O'Donovan 
Jack E. Owen, Jr. 
Larry B. Parker 
Ralph E. Parker, Jr. 
Robert M. Patten 
Thomas 8. Phillips 
Joseph M. Poirier 
Robert R. Pospischil 
Truman ©. Preston, 
Jr. 
Gary J. Price 
William S. Proctor 
Michael G. Przepiora 
Bryan S. Quint 
Linda S. Rains 
Daniel G. Ralston 


Theodore N. Hamiltonyichael L. Rapp 


Christophe N. 
Hawkins 
James W. Head 
Michael J. Hedin 
Joseph P. Heine 
Patrick T. Henry 
James D. Hildreth 
David C. Hilmers 
Tony L. Holm 
Paul C. Hoover 
James P. Hopkins 
Harvey A. Hopson, Jr. 
James A. Horn, Jr. 
Russell J. Howald 
Timothy P. Hudson 
James O. Huggins 
Phillip W. Hughey 
Michael R. Humberd 
Terrence C. Jacobson 
Bruce D. Jameson 
Joseph F. Jennings, 
Jr. 
Larry E. Johnson 
Ronnie S. Johnston 
Donnie B. Jordan 
Frank R. King 
John W. Kinsel 
Roderick M. Kippen 
David A. Kratochvil 
Raymond M. Kruse 
Michael M. Kurth 
Wilfred A. Lachapelle 
Robert W. Leas 
Thomas C. Lenke 
Charles D. Lewis 
Donald C, Lewis 
Richard J. Linhart, Jr. 
Russell L. Llewellyn 
III 
Rudolph Lowery 
Dean T. Lucas 
Michael T. Lundblad 
Ralph F. Marchewka 
Leo T. Marier 
George F. Martin 
Joseph Martin, Jr. 
Lawrence R. Martin 
Paul W. Martin 
Maria Matlak 
James N. Mattis 
Ruthanna M. McBride 
Patrick H, McGann, 
Jr. 
Robert W. McLean 
Edward L. Melton 
Harold A. Mercer 
Charles W. Miller 
Peter T. Miller 
Henry P. Mitchell 
Steven W. Mock 
Stephen T. Moffatt 
William P. Moore, Jr. 
Torry L. Morin 
Richard W. Morrell II 
Ralph C. Morse, Jr. 
Richard E. Motl 
Robert S. Nasby 
Gordon C. Nash 


Randy F. Rasmussen 
Earl K. Reed 
John W. Reed, Jr. 
Michael L. Reynolds 
Donald E. Rice 
Ronald W. Richards 
Guy B. Roberts 
James E. Robinson, 
Jr. 
Frank Rocker, Jr. 
Shelley Rogers 
John R. Rosewarne 
James L. Rust III 
David K. Saffie 
Robert F. Saikowski 
Wayne P. Samuelson 
Thomas A. Santos 
Michel P. Schaefer 
Frederick H. J. 
Schneider 
Gerald C. Schoppe 
William L. Scoggins 
Benjamin B. 
Selvitelle I 
Gregory L. Sheffer 
William M. Sigler III 
Mark R. Sinclair 
Charles B. Smelcer 
Randall T. Smith 
James W. Smoots 
Peter K. Solecki 
John B. Sollis 
Lawrence D. Staak 
Creighton G. Staff 
Cortez D. Stephens 
Nelson H. Stewart 
Ronald P. Stirrat 
Mary M. Sullivan 
Michael W. Sullivan 
Steven D. Summers 
Gene F. Taxis 
James L. Taylor 
John A. Tempone 
Clayton R. Thomas 
Lloyd M. Thorne 
William C. Tourek 
Henry K. Tripp 
Jimmy T. Turner 
John G. Upton 
James L. Vance 
Perry E. Vanover 
Kenneth A. Vincent 
Joseph M. Vizzier 
Robert J. Wallace 
James P. Walsh 
Steven M. Walsh 
Douglas G. Warner 
Glenn I. Warrick 
Gary E. Washburn 
Richard V. Weidner 
Randall B. West 
Roderick E. White 
Thomas E. White 
Robert S. Whitehead 
William A. Wilburn 
Richard P. Wilks 
William J. Williamson 
Larry D. Wilson 


Gary F. Wines 
Francis C. Winter 
Michael B. Woods 
William A. Woods 
Michael S. Woodson 


William R. Young 

Robert R. 
Zimmerman 

Anthony G. 
Zographos 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent promotion to the grade 
of captain, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, sections 5771, 5780 and 5791 as appro- 
priate, or section 611(a) of the Defense OM- 
cer Personnel Management Act (Public Law 


96-513) and title 10, U 


nited States Code, sec- 


tion 624 as added by the same act, as appli- 
cable subject to qualifications therefor as 


provided by law: 
David J. Abbott 
James M. Abbott 
Charlie H. Adams, Jr. 
Andrew M. Allen 
John M. Almeida 
Charles B. Altman 
Bruce C. Anderson 
Charles E. Angersbach, 
Jr. 
Russell J. Armentrout 
Ralph B. Arquiette 
John L. Bacon 
Gerard B. Baigis 
John J. Baker, Jr. 
Peter L. Bann 
Bruce M. Barnes 
Ralph S. Battles, Jr. 
Luther M, Beaty 
Gary L. Beaver 
Larry G. Beavers 
Curtis L. Beckner 
Martin D. Benes 
Debora K. Benton 
John L. Bergstrom, IV 
David W. Bick 
Robert L. Biely 
Paul E. Billips 
Eileen C. Bishop 
Glenn C. Bixler 
James A. Bixler 
Benjamin A. Blair 
Harry J. Blair, III 
Dalfin D. Blaske, Jr. 
Arthur L. Blodgett 
Robert A. Booth, Jr. 
John F. Bower 
John J. Bradunas 
Edward A. Bream 
John M. Brereton 
Jerry D. Bristow 
Richard W. Britton 
Stephen A. Bucher 
William R. Bucher 
John A. Bukauskas 
Ronald E. Burgess 
Martin T. Burnett 
Janie M. Burns 
Daniel J. Butler 
Guyfrank M. 
Candelaria 
Rex A. Capro 
John M. Carria, Jr. 
James B. Chamberlain 
Louis M. Chiodo 
James W. Cluck, Jr. 
Robert J. Coates 
Carl G. Cobb 
James J. Coghlan 
Samuel R, Coleman, 
Jr. 
Harold L. Compton 
Terrence P. Cook 
Patrick F. Coonrod 
Rick D. Craig 
Robert L. Creamer, Jr. 
John T. Cunnings 
Stuart D. Currier 
Melvin J. Daniels 
Raymond M. Davids 
James M. Davis 
Simmie R. Dean 
Milton Dearman 
Charles E. Delair 
Gilbert B. Diaz 


Michael E. Dick 
Roger K. Diehl 


Frank J. Difalco 
Brian D. Dingess 
Stanley M. Donham II 
Rick O. Donovan 
Harry M. Downey III 
Milan E. Dubois, Jr. 
Russell E. Duenow 
Joseph F. Dunford, Jr. 
John M. Dunn 
Johnny W. Eason, Jr. 
Timothy D. Eason 
Steven M. Eddy 
Thomas D. Edwards 
Frank M. Elliott III 
Dennis J. Ellis 
John T. Enoch, Jr. 
Nicholas J. Episcopo, 
Jr. 
Frank W. Esposito 
Donald V. Evans 
Gregory T. Falzetta 
Jay C. Farrar 
Stephen M. 
Fenstermacher 
Samuel E. Ferguson 
Robert E. Foulk 
Raymond C. Fox 
Timothy J. Fox 
Larry Foye 
William D. Frost 
David W. Furtnett 
Martin A. Galchutt 
Victor M. Gardner 
III 
David L. Garrard 
Royce Gibson 
Bradley A. Glas 
Jack H. Glowen 
Henry C. Gold, Jr. 
Joseph W. Goodrow 
Brian G. Goodson 
Richard D. Graham 
Lvnette M. Gray 
Thomas C. Greenwood 
Peter W. Grieve 
Allen E. Griffin 
Mark A. Grubb 
James M. Gubachy 
William F. Guilfoyle 
John D. Gumbel 
Larry J. Gwin 
David P. Haeusler 
Terry Hamilton 
Paul A. Hand 
Otto L. Hanneman 
Roy D. Hannigan 
Dale A. Hansen 
William D. Hardy 
Rodger C. Harris 
Craig T. Hartigan 
Joseph A. Hauser 
Robert W. Hawkins 
Charles T. Hayes 
Jimmy R. Hayes 
Karen E. Heck 
Arthur S. Hickle 
James B. Hill 
Willie E. Hires 
Arthur E. Hockman II 
Eddie L. Holcomb 
Donald R. Holmes 
Floyd D. Houston 
Lawrence L. Hubert 
Glenn S. Huelskamp 
Larry D. Huffman 
Steven A. Hummer 
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Ernest D. Ibarra 
Kenneth A. Inman, 
Jr. 
Joseph P. Innerst 
William A. Jackson 
Richard M. Jakucs 
John W. James 
James F. Janecek 
Gall E. Jennings 
Jeffrey N. Jones 
Erik L. Jorde 
Stephen E. Joseph 
Steven P. Junkersfeld 
Michael A. Kachilla 
Michael E. Kampsen 
George M. Kelley 
William G. Kellogg 
David L. Kempf 
Terence K. Kerrigan 
Lester H. Knight 
Michael P, Knobel 
Mark A. Kocourek 
William C. Koehler, 
Jr. 
Jonathan A. Kolp 
Thomas F. Koontz 
Joseph W. Kosewicz 
Brandon J. Kostelny 
Lawrence J. Kovalchik 
Stephen J. Kubik, Jr. 
Demetrios G. Kyres 
Richard M. Lake 
Jeffrey M. Lancaster 
John L. Ledoux 
John S. Lee 
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George A. Osmer 
James A. Pace 
George M. Panasuk 
Jeffrey J. Patterson 
Elverse A. Pearson, Jr. 
Dennis C. Pederson 
David H. Peeler 
Steven E. Perry 
Ronald Pickrahn 
Jullan L. Pinner 
Daniel J. Pollock 
Swain C. Potter, Jr 
Jeffrey H. Potts 
Jeffrey A. Powers 
Larry L. Price 
Lawrence B. Prior III 
Galen R. Quinn 
John Q. Ratajczak 
William T. Reagan 
James M. Redman 
Michael P. Rendon 
Gregory C. Reuss 
Barry A. Riddle 
David M. Rilling 
James F. Rizy 
Wayne L. Robbins 
John R. Robertson 
Ronald L. Rodgers 
Jennings B. Rogerson 
II 
Jerome F. Rolinger 
Charles A. Romans, 
Jr. 
James G, Ross 
Robin R. Rowlader 


Daniel D. Leshchyshyn Scott D. Ryan 


Michael A. Lewis 
Thomas P. Lhuillier 
Robert E. Lindsey, Jr. 
Thomas E. Lloyd 
Tracy K. Loftis 
Alfredo Lcngoria, Jr. 
Karl R. Lopez 

Robert E. Love 
Timothy S. Lucey 
Douglas C. Lynn 
Gerard J. Lyons 
Richard J. Machado 
Colin S. Mackenzie III 
Robert A. Maguire 
Douglas J. Markosky 
John Marley 

William L. Martin, Jr. 
Daniel P. Mathern 
Stanley A. Mattos 
Heinz M. McArthur 
Robert K, McCabe 
Robert A. McClain 
George P. McGinn, Jr. 


Tim L. Rydell 

Beth A. Salamanca 
Lourie A. Salley III 
Jerry A. Sammons 
Russell W. Samson 
Daniel K. Sayner 
John A. Scarborough 
John C. Schelling {II 
Robert W. Schick, Jr. 
Charles W. Schmitt 
Michael H. Schoelwer 
Mark G. Schultz 
Craig R. Scott 

James B. Sell 

David H. Sexton 
John C. Sharp 
Robert K. Sheldon 
Craig W. Sherman 
Steven C. Shultis 
Mark D. Sifford 
Thomas H. Simpson 
Henry H. Slack III 
Philip A. Smeltzer 


James F. McGowan It) Harold G. Smith, Jr. 


Peter A. McGuire 


Neal R. Smith 


William L. McKenna Randy R. Smith 


Everett R. McNair 
John T. McNeill IV 
Samuel D. McVey 
Richard C. Meckel, Jr. 
Harold E. Meeks, Jr. 
Bret C. Merriam 
Terenco J. Meyer 
David A. Miles 
Daniel R. Miller 
David S. Miller, Jr. 
Kenneth E. Miller 
Steven R. Million 
Maynard J. 

Monson, Jr. 
Gregory A. Morrison 
John A. Murray 
John J. Muskovac 
Matt A. Myers 
Steven W. Myhre 
Maurice J. Neitzey III 
Michael J. Nelson 
Carl W. Neuhardt 
Donald A. Nicholas 
James D. Nichols 
Christophe M. 

O'Connor 
Patrick M. O'Donogue 


Michael J. Ohler 
John A. Olson 


Marshall K. Snyder 
Richard F. Snyder 
Brandon N. Sosik 
Shawn L. Speight 
Steven W. Sprecher 
Donovan J. Spurgeon 
Gene A. Steffanetta 
Kurt C. Stinemetz 
Mark D, Stotzer 
William A. Stuver 
Daniel D. Sullivan 
Jeffrey M. Summers 
Gary S. Supnick 
Thomas B. Sward 
Harold D. Sweeney 
Kenneth W. Sweltz 
Timothy H. Swindle 
Neri G. Terry, Jr. 
Robert C. Thirion IT 
James M. Thomas 
Barry M. Thompson 
Michael F. Thompson 
Keith A. Thrasher 
Keith A. Tibbits, Jr. 
William G. Treadway 
Timothy M. Tressler 
Thomas M. Traux, Jr. 
John A. Turner, Jr. 
Paul F. Turner 
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Paul W. Underwood 
Jeffery H. Valentine 
Anthony W. 
Valentino 
Cary L. Vanderberry 
William S. 
Vandermeer, Jr. 
Peter W. Varvaris 
Victor C. Veturis III 
James I. Vik 
Denise M. Villarta 
James E. Viahovich 
Gregory T. Wallick 
William G. 
Washington, Jr. 
Robert J. Watson 
Earl S. Wederbrook 
Thomas F. Western 
Scott Westervelt 
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Montague G. 
Westmore III 
John C. White, Jr. 
Reginald F. White 
Ronald B. Wilkinson 
L. Williams 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Windley 
Wint, Jr. 
Bruce R. Woodard 
Richard N. Woodman 
Billy F. Woods 
John L: Wozniak, Jr 
John P. Wurtz, Jr 
Warren M. 
Yarbrough III 
Thomas A. Young 
James P. Zonar 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary promotion to the 
grade of captain, pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 5769 
and 5791, or section 61l(a) of the Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act (Public 
Law 96-513) and title 10, United States 
Code, section 624 as added by the same act, 
as applicable subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


John H. Alderson, Jr. Joseph B, Burroughs, 
Winston E., Anding Jr 

Richard F. Be y Merritt L. Cogswell 
Jimmie L. Blick Matthew W. Conley 
John C. Bradford Charles L. Crabill 
William L. Burke Dale A. Dye II 
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Benjamin Palacios, Jr. Loren D. Primmer, Jr 


Rodney Frazee 
Thomas E. Fultz 
George V. Gaulin 
Lawrence R. Green 
James B. Harris 
Earl W. Heister 


Teryl L. Reiman 
John W. Rothwell, Jr 
John R. Sloan 
Wilbur M. Smith, Jr 
Gerald R. Sorensen 
Peter W. Tallman 


Steven B. HockensmithJames C. Taylor 


Steven R. Hulland 
Joseph M. Jones 
Frederick J. Keegan 
Michael D. Labonne 
Elbert Laymance, Jr 
Joseph R. Lyon, Jr 
Frank S. Manaea 
Christobol H. Mendez 
Daniel S. Mullins 
John K. Neel 


James G. Thorpe 
John T. Trosper 
Wayne G. Twilliger 
John M. Vandeursen 
Daniel G, Walczak 
David M. White 
Richard P. Williams 
Alva R. Windham 


Richard D. Young 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


CONGRESSIONAL BLACK 
ASSOCIATES 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express for the record my support 
for and appreciation of the contribu- 
tions to the Congress and the commu- 
nity of the Congressional Black Asso- 
ciates. 

This organization of black employ- 
ees on Capito] Hill was founded 1 year 
ago. Its mission, in its own words, is to 
enhance “the political, social, and eco- 
nomic capabilities of black Americans 
nationwide and throughout the 
world.” It is “dedicated to the pursuit 
of black advancement and black excel- 
lence in all aspects of life.” 

Two valuable members of my staff, 
Arlene Williams and Mary Turner, are 
active members of this organization, so 
I am personally aware of the services 
it is providing. The members have or- 
ganized drives to provide food for the 
poor people of Washington. They have 
provided forums of discussion to edu- 
cate citizens here on some of the key 
issues that confront our society. They 
have sponsored field trips for area 
pupils to Capitol Hill, so that they 
might witness firsthand the workings 
of the Congress. They have conducted 
memorial services for murder victims 
here and in Atlanta. 

The motto of Congressional Black 
Associates succinctly states its inten- 
tions and its determination: “We're a 
community connection. We've come 
too far to give up.” CBA members’ 
knowledge of the political process and 
their determination to make the 
system work put them in an excellent 
position to press toward their goals. 

All my life, I have shared those 
goals: To eliminate racism from our so- 
ciety and to provide decent education, 
a chance to work, housing fit to live in, 
adequate health care, equal justice, 
equal opportunity for all still denied 
these basic human rights. 

I therefore am honored to have been 
selected to receive the Congressional 
Black Associates Award for meritori- 
ous service to the black community of 
America. I am proud that the distin- 
guished mayor of Newark, N.J., Ken- 
neth Gibson, also will receive the serv- 
ice award from the Congressional 
Black Associates this week. Mayor 
Gibson’s efforts on behalf of social 
justice for black Americans are ad- 
mired by people all over our country, 
but we in Newark hold a special affec- 
tion for him. 


This is an award that I deeply appre- 
ciate, and one in which I take great 
pride. It also will be a constant re- 
minder that I share with this group a 
continuing responsibility to go on 
working to correct injustices and im- 
prove the quality of life for all Ameri- 
cans. It is an award I will long treas- 
ure. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
inadvertently missed three rollcall 
votes. If I had been present I would 
have voted “yes” on rollcall votes 217, 
218, and 222. 


THE DOMESTIC SUGAR 
INDUSTRY IS LOSING MONEY 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who oppose efforts to provide for a 
sugar price support loan program 
often claim that this kind of assistance 
is not needed. They claim that our do- 
mestic producers can weather the bad 
years because they have a few good 
ones. 

When we last considered sugar price 
support legislation in the House, I 
argued that we need to have a support 
program in order to restore some sta- 
bility to the marketplace. We cannot 
afford to have the roller-coaster price 
scheme that we have encountered 
since the Sugar Act expired in 1974. 
Every time prices go down, sugar pro- 
ducers, both beet and cane, go out of 
business. Processing plants close, and 
never has one of these plants re- 
opened. 

We are again receiving reports that 
our entire domestic sugar industry—an 
industry that provides a little more 
than 50 percent of all of the sugar 
consumed in this Nation—is facing 
severe economic difficulties. Prices are 
below the cost of production, and 
farmers cannot survive while losing 
money. It has always amazed me that 
we are willing to let farmers go out of 
production when we need to turn to 
the farmer three times a day for our 
meals. 

Sugar price support loan programs 
do not cost the Government money. 


Farmers have traditionally paid back 
their commodity support loans, and 
when they have not, the Government 
has been able to sell the commodities 
that it obtains as a result of the terms 
of the loans at a profit. Under the loan 
program that was in effect for the 
early years of the Carter administra- 
tion, the Government actually made 
more than $67 million on the loan pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Speaker, today’s Wall Street 
Journal published a story titled 
“Sugar Growers See Losses as Prices 
Hit 2-Year Lows on Expected Bumper 
Crops.” This story very clearly demon- 
strates the problems that our sugar 
beet and cane growers are facing this 
year, and lends further evidence to the 
belief that we need a sugar price sup- 
port program in the farm bill this 
year. 


I commend this article to all of my 
colleagues, and ask permission to 
insert the article in the Recor at this 
point. 


(From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 24, 
1981) 


SUGAR Growers SEE LOSSES AS Prices HIT 2- 
YEAR LOWS ON EXPECTED BUMPER CROPS 


(By Anne Mackay-Smith) 


The roller coaster of sugar prices is near 
the bottom again, as anticipated bumper 
crops have sent prices to two-year lows. 


The news is bad for sugar producers, who 
have enjoyed unusually high profits for the 
past 18 months and now figure to start 
showing losses. But users from Coca-Cola 
Co. to housewives can expect reduced costs. 
For Washington policy makers, there is a 
new headache: The low price, about 12 cents 
a pound yesterday, revives the politically 
complex issue of supporting the price of 
sugar 

A system designed in 1979 to support 
prices at 15 cents a pound has come into 
effect again with a penny-a-pound levy on 
imported sugar, which accounts for about 
half of U.S. usage. The aim is to allow do- 
mestic producers to sell their sugar for 
more. Congress is considering legislation 
that would support a 17-to-18-cent a pound 
price for domestic farmers. 

"Nonetheless, we expect all but the most 
efficient sugar producers to lose money next 
year,” reports Lee Tawes, a sugar specialist 
at Oppenheimer & Co. 


MIDDLEMEN LOSSES 


Players from all sides of the market are 
trying to discover how the supports are 
likely to affect them. All consumers will pay 
more than the world price, but far less than 
they did last year when prices skyrocketed 
to 43 cents a pound. Middlemen who hadn't 
counted on prices falling this far may be se- 
rious losers because they sold long-term con- 
tracts at fixed prices. And some particularly 
profitable producers, whose costs are below 
the support level, may find themselves well 
rewarded. 


@ This “bulle: symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Florida growers, who benefit from an ex- 
cellent climate for sugarcane growing, are 
foremost among the profitable producers. 
Oppenheimer estimates that both U.S. 
Sugar Corp. and Gulf & Western Industries 
Inc., two of the nation’s largest producers, 
have costs of only 12 cents a pound—far 
below the protected prices being considered 
by Congress. 

Other producers, however, aren't in such a 
comfortable position. Major producers 
Amstar Corp. and Amfac Inc. have costs of 
19 cents a pound or more, Mr. Tawes esti- 
mates. Small producers may be even less 
profitable, other analysis add. Higher trans- 
portation and fertilizer costs, together with 
the need to replace aging machinery, are 
driving many growers out of the sugar busi- 
ness. Price supports of 17 cents or 18 cents a 
pound may help them stay in business tem- 
porarily, but in the long run may just pro- 
long the agony, an analyst says. 

“It comes down to a choice of how you 
prefer to die—slow starvation or a bullet 
through the head,” he adds. 


PRICE SUPPORTS EFFECT 


Price supports may not affect industrial 
sugar users very quickly, because most con- 
tract for sugar well in advance, fixing prices 
at levels where they believe they can make a 
profit. Companies may be paying prices 
ranging from 15 cents to 40 cents a pound 
for unrefined sugar, depending on when 
they decided to buy, says a sugar economist 
for a major refiner. 

The lower costs of the past six months 
have been good for the food industry, 
though spokesmen say they won't come as a 
windfall. Many food companies absorbed 
much of the last year’s huge price gains in 
sugar to avoid losing customers. Extra prof- 
its now make up for previous losses and pro- 
vide a cushion in case of future volatility, 
they say. 

“You can look at it one time and say, ‘Hm, 
Coca-Cola really made a killing on sugar.’ 
But we can show you a lot of other times 
when that wasn't the case,” says Carleton 
Curtis, a spokesman for Coke. 

Sugar dealers who play a middleman role 
between growers and users may bear the 
brunt of import duties and fees. When a 
dealer agrees to sell sugar to a user over a 
period of time, he sets a price equal to the 
market price for sugar plus a comprehensive 
fee, for duties, import fees and transporta- 
tion costs. Many dealers believed prices 
wouldn't fall to levels low enough to war- 
rant import fees, so they charged only 
about 2.5 cents a pound for all these costs. 
Taxes and transportation today are about 
4.5 cents a pound, and the dealers must 
absorb the extra two cents, which currently 
is more than 10% of their cost of sugar. 

“The operators are the ones whovare left 
holding the bag, because they'd be guaran- 
teed the price,” says Donald Westfall, sugar 
analyst for Schnittker Associates in Wash- 
ington. “Some of them are hurting very 
badly right now,” another analyst adds. 

If the farm support price of sugar is raised 
to 17 cents or 18 cents a pound, as now 
seems likely, import duties and fees must be 
raised to those levels. A 15-cent-a-pound 
price is supported by duties and fees. Sugar 
dealers will be liable for the extra costs if 
the fees are raised. 
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A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES 
MENDEZ 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Charles Mendez of 
Boy Scout Troop 395 Resurrection 
Church, Gerittsen Beach, Brooklyn. I 
have the pleasure of announcing that 
Charles has attained the highest rank 
in Scouting before his 18th birthday, 
that of Eagle Scout. 

A liberal arts student of Brooklyn 
College, Charles has proved himself a 
fine example to his friends, family, 
and his community. Charles is a young 
man of great quality; we in Brooklyn 
are proud to call him one of our own.@ 


NATIONAL CYSTIC FIBROSIS 
WEEK 


HON. JOSEPH D. EARLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. EARLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan has signed a proclamation des- 
ignating the week of September 20-26 
as National Cystic Fibrosis Week, to 
focus the Nation’s attention on the 
disease and to pay tribute to the thou- 
sands of courageous children and 
young adults who wage a daily battle 
with this number one genetic killer of 
children and young people in the 
United States. 

Throughout its 26-year history the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation has been 
engaged in a race against time. It is 
not a race with a clear finish line. 
Every year they succeed when life ex- 
pectancy of people born with cystic fi- 
brosis is extended. Every day the need 
to do more is underscored when addi- 
tional children and young adults die 
from cystic fibrosis. 

But, the record of progress is prom- 
ising. Data from the patient registry 
of CF centers show that the life ex- 
pectancy of people born today with 
cystic fibrosis is now 21 years, a figure 
important in both human and symbol- 
ic terms. 

Major research efforts are underway 
to find a genetic marker for cystic fi- 
brosis and to understand the basic ge- 
netic problem that causes the disease. 
Scientists in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, many with Cystic Fibrosis Founda- 
tion support, have reported positive 
findings from a number of different 
approaches. All of these findings are 
very preliminary, and the results need 
to be confirmed by other scientists and 
standardized before they could be put 
into use, but there is more cause for 
optimism than ever before. 

Research into the process of secre- 
tion is developing new information 
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about the mechanisms of excess mucus 
production in cystic fibrosis. While 
this is still very basic research, it could 
lead to better means to control this 
important aspect of cystic fibrosis. 

Immunology, the study of the body's 
defenses against infection, is a growing 
area of cystic fibrosis research. Scien- 
tists are developing a better under- 
standing of why pseudomonas infec- 
tions are so common, and so hard to 
combat, in cystic fibrosis. This under- 
standing could lead to new strategies 
to treat the infections that are the 
most serious of cystic fibrosis’ effects 
on the body. 

In terms of effort and support, the 
last few years have shown a great ac- 
celeration in cystic fibrosis research. 
In 1977, the Cystic Fibrosis Founda- 
tion was funding slightly more than $1 
million in research, while the Federal 
Government, through the National In- 
stitutes of Health, funded grants, con- 
tracts, and other research into cystic 
fibrosis totaling about $4.6 million. 

These figures have grown signifi- 
cantly. The current research budget of 
the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation is $2 
million, and it now includes innovative 
programs to attract new investigators 
and to provide money for feasibility 
studies. At NIH, cystic fibrosis re- 
search exceeds $12 million for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, with important re- 
search in six different institutes and 
divisions. More scientists are investi- 
gating more research leads than ever 
before. 

These researchers need continued, 
and growing, support. Congress must 
continue to consider health research a 
priority, even in a time of restraint, 
because very little that Congress does 
touches so many people in such an im- 
portant way as the effort to conquer 
disease and disability.e 


NATIONAL JOB CORPS IS A 
GOOD FEDERAL INVESTMENT 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to make some 
comments about the National Job 
Corps program that has resulted in 
significant benefits to the Nation since 
its inception. As you know, the first 
National Job Corps Competition Expo- 
sition is being held this week in the 
Nation's Capital to give participants 
from throughout the United States an 
opportunity to exhibit their training 
techniques and skills to the American 
people. The Job Corps, one of the 
oldest national efforts to increase the 
skills of our youth, offers services to 
economically disadvantaged youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21 at 105 resi- 
dential training centers throughout 
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the country. These centers, operated 
by private and public organizations, 
offer services ranging from basic liter- 
acy and high school equivalency 
through advanced skill training in a 
variety of occupational areas. A re- 
cently instituted advanced center 
training (ACT) program allows Corps 
members to attend college or receive 
other advanced training for 2 years at 
Job Corps expense. 

From its inception the Job Corps 
has represented a noble effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to ad- 
dress the problem of a lack of market- 
able skills among a significant percent- 
age of our rural and urban youth. It 
has been supported by Democrats and 
Republicans and has a wide base of 
support among the American people. 
It has seen its budget increase to as 
much as $600 million during the 
Carter administration and decrease to 
as little as $175 million during the 
Nixon era. It was one of the few pro- 
grams spared by the ax of the Reagan 
administration during the reconcilia- 
tion process, and was allowed $560.7 
million for fiscal 1981. Its budget for 
fiscal 1982 has not been finalized. 

This level of funding will support ap- 
proximately 43,000 enrollees. In the 
city of Detroit we have had a very 
good experience with the Job Corps. 
With an unemployment rate in double 
figures, we are fortunate to have a Job 
Corps center. Ms. Patricia Williams, 
acting director of the center, is to be 
commended for the outstanding job 
she is doing at the center. There are 
305 students enrolled in the city’s pro- 
gram consisting of basic clerical, 
nurses aide, auto mechanic, welding— 
including advanced welding—high 
school GED, driver education, and 
building maintenance. The center has 
105 students living on campus and 155 
commuters; 40 of these students are 
enrolled in the ACT program. 

Tuesday, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing three individuals from my district 
who are participating in the Washing- 
ton exposition. I wish to congratulate 
Ms. Naomi Becton, Ms, June Craig, 
and Ms. Juanita Williams for being se- 
lected to represent the Detroit center 
in the clerical field. Their selection in- 
dicates significant effort on their part, 
and we in Detroit are proud of them. 
Ms. Craig and Ms. Becton are enrolled 
at Wayne State University majoring in 
criminal law and accounting respec- 
tively. They were accompanied to 
Washington by Ms. Gwendolyn 
Dudley, clerical instructor at the 
center and Ms. Patricia Williams, 
acting director. 

The Detroit Job Corps Center, oper- 
ated by the Singer Career System, has 
a staff of 88 people and an operating 
budget of $2.4 million. We have seen 
evidence that the Corps is working in 
Detroit. In September 1980 an alumni 
chapter of the Detroit center was 
formed. The chapter, composed of 
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young men and women who have grad- 
uated from the Job Corps, is involved 
in helping those enrolled in the pro- 
gram realize that they can make it, 
too. 

I would encourage my colleagues 
who have not visited the exposition on 
the Mall to do so. You will be able to 
see firsthand how the Federal dollars 
appropriated for Job Corps are help- 
ing to shape the citizens of tomorrow. 

Congratulations to the Detroit Job 
Corps Center for a job well done.e@ 


HUNGER PREVENTION AND 
AFRICAN FOOD SECURITY ACT 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the global hunger and mal- 
nutrition problem is worsening, it is 
imperative that our Nation's resources 
and energies directed toward combat- 
ing that critical problem be utilized as 
effectively as possible. To help achieve 
that objective, I am introducing today, 
the Hunger Prevention and African 
Food Security Act. 

In his recent address before the U.N. 
General Assembly, Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig stated that: 

International development reflects the 
worldwide search for economic progress, 
social justice, and human dignity. Short of 
war itself, no other issue before us will 
affect more people, for good or ill, than this 
search. And peace itself cannot be truly se- 
cured if the aspirations of mankind for a 
better life are frustrated. 

I commend Secretary Haig for 
stressing the international develop- 
ment issue, of which hunger is such an 
integral part, and for underscoring the 
importance of that issue to the United 
States. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and as a former 
member of the Presidential Commis- 
sion on World Hunger, I have come to 
more fully recognize the critical im- 
portance of the hunger problem. Tra- 
ditional appeals have emphasized the 
moral and humanitarian concern of in- 
creasing the poor’s access to food. 
However, in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world, we must realize also 
that our national security and the se- 
curity of the international community 
is linked to resolving world hunger—a 
problem with the potential for breed- 
ing explosive political, social, and eco- 
nomic instability. 

Mr. Speaker, estimates indicate that 
between 500 million to 1 billion people 
throughout the world suffer from 
hunger and chronic malnutrition. 
Indeed, the World Bank calculates 
that approximately 40 percent of the 
population of the developing countries 
(excluding China) live in absolute pov- 
erty, a condition of life so limited by 
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malnutrition and other aspects of pov- 
erty, as to be beneath any rational def- 
inition of human decency. 

Poverty of this magnitude drastical- 
ly aggravates the hunger problem in 
certain regions of the world. In its 
recent publication, “Food Problems 
and Prospects in Sub-Saharan Africa,” 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
identified “seriously declining per 
capita food production in Sub-Saharan 
Africa” as “one of the most critical of 
world food problems in the 1980's.” 
USDA concluded that “Sub-Saharan 
Africa is the only region in the world 
where per capita food production de- 
clined over the past 2 decades.” The 
legislation I am introducing today, 
seeks to intensify the commitment of 
our Nation’s development assistance 
program to ameliorating absolute pov- 
erty, especially those appalling condi- 
tions engulfing Sub-Saharan Africa. 

The Hunger Prevention and African 
Food Security Act has three major ob- 
jectives: 

First. Targeting not less than 50 per- 
cent of the funds available through 
U.S. developmental assistance pro- 
grams, to support facilities, goods, and 
services which will be used primarily 
by those individuals living in absolute 
poverty. In carrying out this provision, 
special emphasis shall be placed on al- 
leviating hunger in Sub-Saharan 
Africa and in facilitating the participa- 
tion of women in agricultural produc- 
tion in that region. 

Second. Increase from 15 percent to 
25 percent the proportion of the value 
of Public Law 480, title I agreements 
which shall be available to title III 
food for development programs. 

Such title III programs allow that 
the proceeds from commodities sold by 
the United States to developing coun- 
tries can be applied against repayment 
obligation to the United States, if a re- 
cipient country undertakes agreed 
upon programs promoting agricultural 
and rural development. 

Third. Target not less than 20 per- 
cent of the funds designated to Public 
Law 480, title III toward creating com- 
modity reserves and strengthening 
food distribution systems in famine- 
prone countries, especially those in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the Hunger Prevention and 
African Food Security Act. Passage of 
this measure will enable our Nation to 
be more responsive to the critical 
needs of those millions of individuals 
now suffering the tragic debilitations 
of absolute poverty. I request that the 
full text of this measure be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD: 
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H.R. 4588 


A bill to increase the effectiveness of U.S. 
development and food assistance in pre- 
venting and alleviating hunger, with spe- 
cial emphasis on food security in Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Hunger Prevention and African Food Secu- 
rity Act”. 

FINDINGS 


Sec. 2, (a) The Congress finds that, ac- 
cording to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the population of the 
developing countries (excluding China) live 
in absolute poverty, a condition of life so 
limited by malnutrition and other aspects of 
poverty as to be beneath any rational defini- 
tion of human decency. United States assist- 
ance designed to increase self-reliant devel- 
opment too often fails to reach these poor- 
est people. 

(b) Among the more glaring examples of 
this situation is the widespread and continu- 
ing malnutrition in Africa south of the 
Sahara. Sub-Saharan Africa is the only 
major region where per capita food produc- 
tion has declined over the past two decades. 
Approximately half the region's people live 
in absolute poverty. Because so many fami- 
lies cannot afford the basic goods and serv- 
ices required for survival, Sub-Saharan 
Africa has the highest infant death rate and 
the lowest life expectancy of any of the 
world’s major geographical regions. 

(c) The appalling conditions among im- 
poverished people in Sub-Saharan Africa 
underscore the need for United States de- 
velopment assistance to be more carefully 
targeted to benefit the needy. Efforts 
should also be undertaken to prepare in ad- 
vance for anticipated food shortages in 
famine-prone African countries. 


ASSISTANCE TO THOSE LIVING IN ABSOLUTE 
POVERTY 


Sec. 3. Chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 128. ASSISTANCE TO THOSE LIVING IN 
ABSOLUTE Poverty.—(a) In carrying out this 
chapter for the fiscal year 1983 and each 
fiscal year thereafter, the President shall 
use not less than 50 percent of the funds 
made available to carry out this chapter for 
that fiscal year to provide facilities, goods, 
and services which will be used primarily by 
those individuals who are living in absolute 
poverty as determined under the standards 
adopted by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
International Development Association. 
Such facilities, goods, and services may in- 
clude, for example, irrigation facilities, ex- 
tension services and credit for small farm- 
ers, roads, safe drinking water supplies, and 
health and family planning services. 

“(b) In carrying out subsection (a), special 
emphasis shall be placed on alleviating 
hunger in Sub-Sahara Africa. Particular at- 
tention shall be paid to facilitating the par- 
ticipation of women in agricultural produc- 
tion in the Sub-Sahara region.”. 

PREVENTION OF HUNGER AND INCREASING FOOD 
SECURITY 

Sec. 4. (a1) Section 302 of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1727a) is amended by 
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amending subsection (c)(1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the aggregate value of 
all agreements entered into under this title 
for the fiscal year 1983 and each fiscal year 
thereafter shall be not less than 25 percent 
of the aggregate value of all agreements en- 
tered into under title I of this Act for such 
fiscal year.”’. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall take effect on 
October 1, 1982. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) In order to help lessen the severity of 
food shortages in famine-prone countries, 
the agreements entered into under this title 
for the fiscal year 1983 and for each year 
thereafter shall, in the aggregate, provide 
that— 

“(1) commodities made available for that 
fiscal year under this title, or 

“(2) funds generated from the sale of 
those commodities in participating coun- 
tries, 
totaling in value not less than 20 percent of 
the aggregate value of all agreements en- 
tered into for that fiscal year under this 
title, shall be used to establish commodity 
reserves and otherwise strengthen food dis- 
tribution systems in famine-prone countries, 
especially those in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Each agreement implementing this subsec- 
tion shall specify the measures to be under- 
taken to ensure that the use of commodities 
and funds pursuant to this subsection bene- 
fits primarily the poor."’.e 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH KLEGMAN 
HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Joseph Kleg- 
man, a pioneer in quality community 
college education in New Jersey and 
one of its most dedicated spokesmen. 

Joe is retiring at the end of this 
month from his present post as chair- 
man of the board of Middlesex County 
College. He is one of the founding fa- 
thers of this institution, recognized 
nationally as an innovator in the field 
of higher learning. It stands as a pow- 
erful monument to his two decades of 
service, years marked by a profound 
commitment to excellence. 

That commitment has manifested 
itself in a number of ways. Since the 
early sixties, Joe has been active on a 
number of committees, commissions, 
and task forces which first brought 
about the creation of our 2-year insti- 
tutions and then assisted in bringing 
them to their current level of impor- 
tance in the State. 

The challenge of maintaining this 
system during these difficult fiscal 
times has probably never been greater. 
But Joe has faced similar challenges 
during his tenure, with tenacity, drive 
and a willingness to chart new courses, 
so important in educational endeavors. 
What remains in his stead is a strong, 
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viable, and affordable option for 
people of all ages and backgrounds 
who seek more learning and advanced 
skills. 

I feel privileged to be among that 
huge body of students, faculty, col- 
leagues, and friends who have in some 
way reaped the benefits of Middlesex 
County College's stunning growth 
under Joe Klegman’s leadership. 


A TRIBUTE TO FORMER CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN LEONARD 
PILCHER 


HON. CHARLES HATCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. HATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I come before 
you today to note the passing of 
former Congressman John L. Pilcher 
of Meigs, Ga. Congressman Pilcher 
died Thursday, August 20, 1981, at the 
Pelham Parkway Nursing Home in 
Georgia. He was 82. 

Congressman Pilcher served for six 
consecutive terms in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, from 1953 until retir- 
ing in 1965. He worked tirelessly for 
America’s farmers and the farmers of 
southwest Georgia. 

But his life of public service was not 
limited to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Before becoming a Member 
of the 83d Congress, he served as a 
councilman and mayor of Meigs, Ga. 
Congressman Pilcher’s community in- 
terests led him to serve on the board 
of education and the county commis- 
sion in Thomas County. 

From 1940 until 1944 he served in 
the Georgia General Assembly as, 
first, a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives, and, then, the senate. 

He served as a State purchasing 
agent in 1948 and 1949 and attended 
every State and national Democratic 
convention for 30 years. 

Just as he was a man of the people, 
he was also a man of the soil and en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits for over 
35 years. He operated a general mer- 
cantile business, a cotton gin and was 
a warehouser. He operated a fertilizer 
manufacturing plant as well as a syrup 
canning plant. 

As a businessman he was owner of J. 
L. Pilcher & Sons and served as presi- 
dent of a bank in Meigs, Ga. 

His community involvement led him 
to memberships in the Masonic Lodge 
and the Hasan Temple of Albany. He 
was a devoted member of the Meigs 
United Methodist Church. 

Congressman Pilcher was a hard 
working and conscientious man who 
served our country, State, and district 
well. 

Those who knew him personally will 
miss him as a good friend. Those who 
knew him through his many good 
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deeds will miss him because of the 
contributions he made.@ 


AN AMBASSADOR TO IRELAND 
HON. JAMES M. SHANNON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, on St. 
Patrick’s Day at the Embassy of Ire- 
land, President Reagan expressed 
pride in his Irish heritage and concern 
over the current situation in Northern 
Ireland. That was 6 months ago. The 
President has been in office now for 8 
months. In Ireland, that time has been 
marked by increasing political division 
and by increasing violence. But the 
United States still has not sent an am- 
bassador to Ireland. 

Irish Americans are troubled and 
frustrated by failed attempts to re- 
solve the causes of the conflict in Ire- 
land; they are beginning to question 
President Reagan’s expressions of con- 
cern. I hope it will be possible for our 
ambassador to be appointed with no 
further delay, so the United States 
can take an active, constructive part in 
bringing about an end to the violence 
and division that have troubled the 
Irish people for so long. The good will 
and the concern of the United States 
must not go unrepresented in Ireland 
any longer. 


IN TRIBUTE TO “MIZ MAC” 
HON. RONNIE G. FLIPPO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Speaker, “It is one 
of the most beautiful compensations 
in this life that no person can sincere- 
ly try to help another without helping 
himself,” Ralph Waldo Emerson said. 

The more one gives to others, the 
more he has for his own. 

If that be true, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Womack McDonald is probably the 
richest person I know. 

Though she retired several years ago 
at age 70, ‘Miz Mac” has still not 
stopped giving of herself. She devoted 
45 years of her life to teaching young 
people, but her greatness lies in the 
fact that when the final bell rang 
every day, Miz Mac did not stop teach- 
ing and giving. 

The first 10 years of her teaching 
career were spent in the Lauderdale 
County School System teaching at 
Stony Point, Cloverdale, Weeden 
(which was then a county school), 
Central, and Killen. At Killen, she 
started the first free school lunch pro- 
gram in Alabama. 

In 1937, she returned to her alma 
mater, Coffee High School and began 
35 years of dedicated public service 
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that has led to her being one of the 
best known and best loved citizens of 
Florence. 

She made immeasurable contribu- 
tions to the young people of Florence. 
Some were her history students, many 
were participants in the innumerable 
activities she sponsored, but still more 
were just Coffee students. 

Mrs. McDonald gained the nickname 
Miz Mac from her students. There are 
many reasons for this nickname. 
Among the reasons are the fact that 
Miz Mac symbolizes the spirit of 
Coffee High School. She has always 
been willing and anxious to give of her 
time and ability to do anything neces- 
sary to promote pride and spirit for 
Coffee High School. 

In 1947-48, the O Club, under her 
sponsorship, won every oratorical con- 
test in the State of Alabama. She con- 
ducted the coronation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coffee High School from 1946 until 
1972. 

Mrs. McDonald sponsored the stu- 
dent council at Coffee from 1952 until 
1972. During her years of sponsorship, 
Miz Mac and the student council as- 
sumed not only the normal responsi- 
bilities of student government but also 
decorated the school at Christmas and 
decorated floats at homecoming. Many 
breakfasts and receptions were held at 
her house for Coffee athletes. In gen- 
eral, Miz Mac and her students did 
anything that contributed to the spirit 
of Coffee High School. 

The community is much richer be- 
cause of her contributions. In 1968 and 
1969, Mrs. McDonald’s history stu- 
dents put on the production, “My 
Land Is the Red Land” depicting this 
area’s early history. Frequently, she 
speaks to civic clubs, schools, and 
other groups regarding history. 

Because of this lifetime of public 
service, the community has designated 
October 2, 1981 as Miz Mac Day in 
Florence, and she will be honored by 
city, county, and State government, as 
well as the legions of her former stu- 
dents. 

I want to thank Miz Mac for the 
contributions she has made to my life 
and the lives of my children, and to 
recognize her for being a model that 
all young people would do well to 
follow. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES A. HALEY 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1981 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of sadness and loss that I 
join my colleagues today in paying 
tribute to former Congressman James 
A. Haley, of Sarasota, Fla. 

Jim Haley represented the people of 
west central Florida in Congress for 24 
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years, rising to chairmanship of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee in this House. 

His stewardship of the Nation's re- 
sources, his commitment to preserving 
our environment, and his tireless devo- 
tion to assuring that the beautiful 
Nation passed on to us by our forefa- 
thers would be left unsullied to our 
children, were hallmarks of his serv- 
ice. 

But he was more than just an effec- 
tive committee chairman. 

He was a man of whom any other 
would be proud to proclaim friendship. 

Already a veteran of 10 years in Con- 
gress when I arrived in this House, 
Jim Haley was always available to 
counsel me on the job of being a repre- 
sentative of the people. His guidance 
and advice served me well through the 
early years of my own service and I 
feel a deep debt of gratitude to his pa- 
tience, understanding, and wisdom. 

Jim Haley was a true friend, a tire- 
less Congressman, and a great patriot. 

His service to this House and the 
American people will be long remem- 
bered and his memory cherished by all 
who were fortunate enough to know 
him.e 


EXTENSION OF THE VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to submit for 
the record a resolution in support of 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act 
passed by the San Diego City Council 
on August 11, 1981. The resolution 
specifically endorses the extension of 
the bilingual election provisions which 
have been vitally important in opening 
up the political process to American 
Indians, Asian Americans, Eskimos, 
and Hispanics in my home State of 
California and throughout the coun- 
try. 
RESOLUTION NUMBER R-254798 

Adopted on August 11, 1981. 

Whereas, the Voting Rights Act of 1965 as 
amended is presently before Congress for 
reauthorization; and 

Whereas, the Voting Rights Act has had a 
major impact on the minority communities 
by increasing their political participation; 
and 

Whereas, the Voting Rights Act has af- 
forded minorities at the local level protec- 
tion from manipulation of local voting laws 
that dilute their voting strength; and 

Whereas, the Voting Rights Act has af- 
forded minorities an opportunity, for the 
first time ever, to be represented on local 
school boards, city, county, state and feder- 
al elective offices; and 

Whereas, the County of San Diego has 
created a cost effective targeting system 
that guarantees to non-English-speaking 
citizens voting assistance in their language 
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and that complies with the Voting Rights 
Act which Congress should use as a model 
for other U.S. counties to follow; and 

Whereas, the continued survival of the 
democratic process in the United States de- 
pends on the participation of a significant 
majority of the citizens of the United States 
and the effectiveness of the enforcement of 
the Voting Rights Act would be diminished 
if it were to apply nationwide; and 

Whereas, our democracy must include the 
participation of all citizens regardless of 
racial and ethnic origin at ali levels of gov- 
ernment in order to remain valid and San 
Diego has experienced an increase in the 
confidence citizens have in City government 
as a result of reforms encouraged by the 
Voting Rights Act; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved, by the Council of The City 
of San Diego, that this Council, for and on 
behalf of itself and its citizens, hereby urges 
President Reagan and members of Congress 
to reauthorize the Voting Rights Act as it is 
presently written, including the minority 
language provisions adopted by Congress in 
1975. 

Approved: John W. Witt, City Attorney. 

By Jack Katz, 
Chief Deputy City Attorney. 

Passed and adopted by the Council of The 
City of San Diego on August 11, 1981, by 
the following vote: Yeas: Mitchell, Golding, 
Williams, Schnaubelt, Gotch, Murphy, 
Killea; Nays: None; Not present: Cleator, 
Wilson. 

Authenticated by: Pete Wilson, Mayor of 
The City of San Diego, California; Charles 
G. Abdelnour, City Clerk of The City of San 
Diego, California. 

[SEAL] 

By Ellen Bovard, Deputy. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a full, true and correct copy of reso- 
lution No. R-254798 passed and adopted by 
the Council of The City of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, on August 11, 1981. 


PARRIS HALTS PUBLIC UNIT 
HOUSE PLAN 


HON. ROBIN L. BEARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


e Mr. BEARD. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s Washington Post there is an 
article which really needs to be 
brought to the attention of this body. 

The newspaper story reports that 
one of our colleagues, Congressman 
STAN PARRIS, led a successful fight 
against a subsidized housing project in 
Fairfax County, Va. Obviously, our 
colleague’s principal objection was an 
estimated cost of about $100,000 per 
unit. 

I, for one, would like to congratulate 
Congressman PARRIS. He has demon- 
strated an unusual courage by turning 
away a $3.5 million project for his dis- 
trict. It is the kind of political courage 
we need more of. 

Mr. Speaker, 


please allow me to 
submit the entire article at this time. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1981] 
PARRIS HALTS PUBLIC UNIT HOUSE PLAN 


(By Fred Hiatt) 


Northern, Virginia Rep. Stanford Parris, 
capitalizing on his position on a key housing 
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committee and the Reagan administration’s 
lack of enthusiasm for subsidized housing, 
has blocked a $3 million public housing 
project that a Fairfax County housing 
agency had been planning for three years. 

The assistant secretary for housing, re- 
sponding to a barrage of telephone calls 
from the Republican congressman’s office 
and a spirited letter from Parris himself, 
last month took the unusual step of order- 
ing his Washington area office to clear 
every step of the project with him. Since 
the developer's option to purchase the land 
expired last week, the delay effectively has 
derailed the proposed 30-home develop- 
ment. 

“It’s not very often you turn down a $3.5 
million gift, but then, beware of those bear- 
ing gifts,” Parris said during a budget 
markup session in May. Parris said this 
week he hopes his continued opposition to 
the project—along with a cut in the subsi- 
dized housing funds in the 1982 federal 
budget he helped shape—will convince U.S. 
officials to send the money elsewhere once 
and for all. 

“He (Parris) has been very, very persist- 
ent,” said Jeanne Smith, HUD assistant for 
congressional relations. “As a result of his 
persistence, we are where we are today.” 

Parris’ success reflects not only his per- 
sistence, but the Reagan administration’s 
reluctance to force public housing into re- 
sistant suburban neighborhoods. 

“This is one reason the Reagan adminis- 
tration is trying to move in the direction of 
more local control over how these funds are 
spent,” Smith said. The administration pro- 
posed funding 175,000 public housing units 
in 1982, down from this year’s 280,000. Con- 
gress eventually authorized only 153,000. 

The case also demonstates the difficulty 
of providing shelter for poor families in 
Fairfax, where subsidized apartments often 
are opposed as incompatible with existing 
homes and single-family houses are at- 
tacked as too expensive. The single-family 
houses in Coventry, the project that Parris 
has opposed, would cost the government at 
least $85,000 each. 

There are currently 500 public housing 
units in the county, which has a population 
of 596,900. 

The Fairfax County Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, as determined to devel- 
op as Parris is to prevent development, last 
week purchased the 11'-acre site in West 
Springfield for $445,000 when the develop- 
er’s option expired. Although federal funds 
for future development are very much in 
doubt and although they would have to 
begin the cumbersome development process 
all over again, housing officials still hope to 
build something on the site, at Hillside and 
Center roads. 

“We don’t take this as a defeat,” said 
housing authority spokeswoman Deirdre 
Coyne. “It may take a little more time, but 
we'll do it.” 

The land purchase prompted Parris to fire 
off another letter last week, this time to 
Housing and Urban Development Secretary 
Samuel R. Pierce, Jr. 

“As a member of the committee of Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, I continue 
to oppose this project as inefficient, a poor 
selection of site and a true example of gov- 
ernment extravagance,” Parris wrote on 
Sept. 18. 

And John F. Herrity, chairman of the 
Fairfax Board of Supervisors and another 
Coventry opponent, has summoned housing 
authority officials to the board’s Monday 
meeting to explain the land purchase. Al- 
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though the authority is independent, it de- 
pends on the supervisors for much of its 
budget. 

Parris said he objects to the West Spring- 
field site because of neighborhood opposi- 
tion, but even more because of the projected 
cost of the houses. The authority says it is 
willing to spend $85,000 for each house on 
the site and a developer proposed charging 
more, $102,000 per house. Because of Parris’ 
opposition the authority and the developer 
never negotiated a final price. 

“I think subsidized housing does not nec- 
essarily have to be the classiest housing in 
the community,” Parris said. “I think we 
should be building acceptable shelter, not 
the equivalent of what the president of a 
bank would own.” 

Coyne said land prices and building costs 
are expensive in Fairfax, no matter who the 
developer. ‘‘Fairfax County is saying, ‘we do 
want to provide housing for low- and moder- 
ate-income families,’ ’"’ Coyne said. “Well, we 
can’t build cheap, shoddy stuff, and if we 
could, we wouldn't.” 

Coventry originally was conceived as a 50 
town house turnkey project, with a private 
developer buying the land, building the 
houses and then turning them over to the 
housing authority for sale to low- and mod- 
erate-income families. Partly due to mis- 
takes made by the housing authority—al- 
lowing a change from town house to single 
family without re-advertising, for instance— 
and to the zeal with which opponents found 
those mistakes, developer Ray W. Lotto has 
spent more than two years and $40,000 on 
the project. 

“As far as I’m concerned, the community 
managed to delay it long enough that time 
just ran out,” Lotto said yesterday. Lotto, 
who said he believed no public housing 
design would satisfy Fairfax County resi- 
dents, has built more than a dozen federally 
subsidized projects, mostly in Seattle and 
Portland, 

In those communities, he said, “the people 
usually compete for these funds, believe it 
or not."@ 


REDUCE HIGH INTEREST RATES 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer the Reagan administration 
rammed through Congress an econom- 
ic program based on the gospel of 
supply-side economics. But reality has 
dealt a cruel blow to the supply-side 
fantasies. It is going to take more than 
blind faith in the Laffer curve to 
reduce the intolerably high interest 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, the President and the 
leaders of his party are placing the 
blame for high interest rates on 
anyone they can find: Wall Street, the 
Federal Reserve Bank, nervous inves- 
tors. I suggest that the administration 
look at its own supposed economic pre- 
scriptions for the source of our prob- 
lems. The administration could not 
call for a massive increase in defense 
expenditures, an enormous decrease in 
tax revenues, and a sizable budget def- 
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icit without forcing the Fed into a 
tight monetary policy. The adminis- 
tration has clearly shown its tacit sup- 
port for soaring interest rates by fail- 
ing to institute any alternative policy 
to fight inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, high interest rates 
entail enormous suffering for virtually 
every sector of the economy: For 
homeowners and homebuilders, for 
land developers, for farmers, for small 
businessmen, and eventually for every 
American. The administration now 
has the nerve to claim that Congress 
must make deeper cuts in domestic 
social programs as the only way to cut 
these interest rates. The American 
people will not stand for this shirking 
of responsibility. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is now for the administration to 
take positive steps to reduce the over- 
whelmingly high interest rates.@ 


AFTER OCTOBER 1—THEN 
WHAT? 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


e@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as an 
ardent opponent of President Rea- 
gan’s budgetary priorities as reflected 
in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
Amendments of 1981, I begin an ongo- 
ing series of articles discussing in 
human terms—the impact of the 
budget cuts approved. The President 
has stated on numerous occasions that 
it is premature to criticize his econom- 
ic program because it has not even 
taken effect. That is true and my pur- 
pose today and in future statements is 
to present what is going to happen 
after October 1. I point out that the 
figures and tales I will present are 
based on cuts already approved. If ad- 
ditional cuts are recommended and ap- 
proved—the suffering will intensify. 

The employment and training pro- 
grams under CETA provide a vivid ex- 
ample. As a senior member of the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee which has responsibility for this 
program, I have seen firsthand its 
impact and its effectiveness. under 
provisions in the reconciliation bill— 
which I actively opposed—my own city 
of New York is especially hard hit. Six 
billion dollars in employment and 
training funds under CETA titles II-D 
and VI were eliminated. Of what re- 
mains, titles II-A, B, and C, training 
programs, youth programs under title 
IV, and private sector employment 
programs under title VII, New York 
will be left with fewer dollars for jobs 
at a time when unemployment hovers 
at 8 percent. 

Last year, New York City received 
$154.5 million for these programs 
under titles II, IV, and VII. This 
money allowed us to serve 91,426 par- 
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ticipants and provide them with the 
training and education they need in 
order to cope in today’s dismal job 
market. With the cuts approved in the 
budget, this coming year envisions 
New York City taking a 31.2-percent 
reduction in funds from last year in 
these three titles to $120.1 million. 
This will mean that the number of 
CETA participants will shrink nearly 
30,000 to 69,910 at a time when the 
economy threatens continued decline. 

This is but one example of the real 
effect that these budget cuts—adopted 
in this House—will mean for people. 
On October 1 when the new Federal 
year begins, and more and more pro- 
grams are eliminated, the suffering in 
human terms will become graphic ex- 
amples of what so-called economic re- 
covery really means.@ 


A STORY OF HOPE AND 
COURAGE 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a very coura- 
geous family, the Gackstetters, of 
Sunland, Calif. They were here in 
Washington last week to give testimo- 
ny before the Subcommittee on Natu- 
ral Resources, Agriculture Research 
and Environment, which I chair. The 
Gackstetters gave us a very personal 
view of the implications for human 
life and health which are posed by the 
policies of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) regarding the approv- 
al of newly discovered pharmaceutical 
drugs for use by American consumers. 

The Gackstetters’ story is one of 
courage in the face of adversity and 
hope for the future—hope for them- 
selves as well as for thousands of 
Americans who must cope with similar 
trials. 

Michelle Gackstetter was 11 years 
old when she was stricken by Subacute 
Sclerosing Panencephalitis (SSPE), a 
measle infection of the spinal fluid 
that attacks the base of the brain. An 
experimental medication known as 
Isoprinisine was Michelle’s only hope 
for survival and the recovery of a 
normal lifestyle. 

Isoprinisine has been used with 
great success and no demonstrable ad- 
verse effects in 47 countries; but our 
own FDA has yet to approve the drug 
for general use in the United States, 
despite the fact that it is the only 
medication that can save the lives of 
people like Shelly Gackstetter. It is 
only a special exemption from the Iso- 
prinisine ban that has allowed Shelly 
to continue to receive this lifesaving 
drug; and it is only through a tangled 
jumble of inconveniences and adminis- 
trative redtape that Shelly and her 
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family are able today to receive Iso- 
prinisine at all. 


I hope that each of our colleagues 
will take a moment to read Michelle’s 
testimony to our subcommittee. It is a 
story told with simple eloquence and 
great courage in response to a terrible 
test of faith and character. It is also a 
moving plea for a more reasonable and 
responsible FDA policy on the approv- 
al of safe, effective, and lifesaving new 
drugs. 

With the help of Dr. Arthus Hayes, 
the FDA’s new Commissioner, and 
with the help of other concerned pol- 
icymakers, I hope that we will soon see 
the day when needless obstacles to the 
prompt approval of new, break- 
through drugs will be removed. When 
that day comes, Shelly Gackstetter 
and her remarkable family will know 
that they have played an important 
part in achieving relief for many thou- 
sands of Americans who are afflicted 
with diseases that can only be treated 
with the newest and most dramatic 
pharmaceutical drugs. 


Michelle Gackstetter’s testimony of 
September 16, 1981 follows: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen for the opportunity to be here. 
My name is Michelle Kay Gackstetter. I will 
be twenty-two years old on November 10 of 
this year 

When I was about ten, I got very sick with 
SSPE. Once before I went to the hospital I 
thought I had died and gone to Heaven be- 
cause I saw my grandmother. 

After I went to the hospital, they operat- 
ed on me. I started to take a medication 
called Isoprinisine. Since that time, for over 
ten years, I have taken that medicine every 
day. That’s a lot of pills, 38,690 pills. 

It's not much fun taking the medication 
but it keeps me alive. I know that there are 
many other girls and boys who are also 
taking this medication and I hope it will be 
there for anyone who has SSPE because if 
it is not there the chances are that they will 
die—quickly. 

I have been keeping a diary of my experi- 
ences and someday Daddy and I are going to 
make it into a book so other people can 
learn about what has happened to me and 
maybe that will help them learn how to live 
with this problem. 

I hope soon, with the Lord’s help and with 
the doctor’s help that I will be cured. I want 
to live a normal life and get married and 
have children and have a home. I want to be 
able to help other people so they don’t have 
to go through what I have. 

It’s not much fun not being able to do 
things by yourself when your younger 
brothers and sisters and friends can. I know 
that I am sick and I know that right now 
there isn’t any cure. But I know that there 
are lots of people working to try to find a 
cure. I want to do everything I can to help 
them find it. 

I don’t think anyone should try to stop 
them or hold them back. I believe that if I 
hadn’t received Isoprinisine when I did, I 
probably would be dead now. I hope you un- 
derstand and will help. 

Thank you very much for letting me tell 
you about my life.e 
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LET US CREATE A WINNING 
ATTITUDE 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


e@ Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
eryone talks about the economy, but 
talk about the economy may just be 
one of its problems. Do economists 
who constantly predict recessions ac- 
tually contribute to creating them? 
Don Gillen of the York News-Times in 
Nebraska editorialized about this topic 
last August. I was particularly im- 
pressed with his suggestion that if ev- 
eryone started believing that the econ- 
omy was moving forward, it might do 
just that. 

As we face the difficult decisions 
that are to be made in the next few 
months, let us also create the winning 
attitude that Mr. Gillen has so percep- 
tively stated we need. 

I request permission to have the edi- 
torial reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

{From the York News-Times, Aug. 1, 1981] 
MISDIAGNOSIS 
(By Don Gillen) 

Some months ago I fired off a few salvos 
at the federal government for talking us 
into a recession. The gist of my thinking 
was that the feds for so long had talked 
about how we were going to have a recession 
that we finally did have one—although 
whether it could be blamed on the economy 
or our thinking wasn’t settled. 

The news media, both print and electron- 
ic, were not totally blameless because we 
promulgated the federal line, parroting fed- 
eral economic ‘‘experts” who told us that 
there was no way we could escape a reces- 
sion. Since those who ought to know said 
we'd have a recession, well, dad-gum-it, we 
decided we ought to have one and we did. 

Is the same thing happening now, only in 
reverse? Is our economy not moving ahead 
because we listen to federal experts tell us 
that it isn’t and then our natural disinclina- 
tion to get out and move the buying public 
to spend a buck or two becomes more firmly 
entrenched and sure enough, the economy 
doesn’t move? 

I sometimes think that we talk ourselves 
into a lot of difficult situations that really 
didn't start out to be sticky but became so 
because of our way of thinking or handling 
them according to the advice of those ex- 
perts we keep listening to. 

Everybody knows that an expert is any- 
body more than 50 miles from home. Every- 
body should also realize that experts are 
much more capable of making errors than 
those who are sitting right on top of the sit- 
uation—you and me. 

Maybe if all salespeople would sell, all 
production workers would produce and all 
service people would handle their areas with 
responsibility, our econony would turn 
around and move ahead. And, just maybe, it 
already is and we don’t know it because the 
experts have not yet figured out that this 
nation could progress without their finely- 
honed diagnoses of all our economic ills. 

If the economy is as bad as everybody 
keeps saying it is, why are there individuals 
who are making things happen, selling 
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things, getting the economy moving again 
when the general attitude is that it can’t 
happen? Well, of course, it can happen and 
it is happening. There are people right here 
in York County whose activities are a direct 
contravention to the federal economic 
theory that our finances are going down the 
tube—more slowly than in the past few 
years but down the tubes nevertheless. 

I simply don’t believe it. I think our econ- 
omy is a product of our brain-washed think- 
ing by Washington experts whose only real 
knowledge is that they are getting a hec- 
kuva salary to fool the people. It may take a 
little more than a winning attitude for us to 
get out of the economic doldrums in which 
we seem to have settled, but that winning 
attitude would be a great start for a come- 
back.e@ 


SOLIDARITY DAY 
HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the Members’ atten- 
tion two recent news articles about 
Solidarity Day. Whatever one may 
think about the significance of the 
Solidarity Day march, one fact cannot 
be denied: Those who participated rep- 
resented a true cross section of Ameri- 
can workers, who came to Washington 
in droves to contradict the popular as- 
sertion that the administration’s social 
and economic policies represent the 
mandate of “Middle America.” These 
two articles describe well the diversifi- 
cation of these protesters and the 
symbolic importance of their message. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Times, Sept. 22, 1981] 
MIDDLE CLASS ON THE MARCH 
(By Robert Curvin) 

Lane Kirkland, president of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0., took a big gamble by calling his rank 
and file to the nation’s capital last weekend. 
But by the time he moved to the podium on 
the Mall, at least 250,000 had answered the 
call, and he could speak with the confidence 
of a winner. 

“We are out of step with no one but the 
cold-hearted, the callous, the avaricious and 
the indifferent ...,” he said. “The. winds 
are changing ... the winter’s chill is ap- 
proaching, and the bloom is fading from 
false mandates.” 

This was the symbolic battleground on 
which minorities, the poor, draft protesters 
and other interest groups have repeatedly 
played out political wars over 20 years. But 
never before has the popular army been so 
diverse, so mature and so dominated by 
middle-class working people. 

There were Government clerks and iron- 
workers, fired air-traffic controllers and 
schoolteachers. There were also civil rights 
demonstrators, environmentalists, women 
calling for passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. But they were all guests. This 
was clearly labor’s show. 

William Bland, a mine worker from Flem- 
ington, W. Va., said that cutbacks in the 
black-lung program had brought him to 
Washington. A pudgy Connecticut iron- 
worker in a hard hat was more general, 
shouting: “What has Reagan done for you?” 
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Others ridiculed Mrs. Reagan’s $5,000 
dresses, the President’s $1,000 cowboy boots, 
the $200,000 White House china. 

What, aside from an outing, did Solidarity 
Day accomplish? Probably the most impor- 
tant message lay in the diversity—that so 
many people of so many backgrounds are 
upset enough about Mr. Reagan's budget- 
cutting and his attitude toward labor to 
travel to Washington to march. 

The President may have left town for the 
weekend, but there’s no escaping the fact 
that many blue-collar people who voted for 
him are upset—or frightened by economic 
uncertainty. 

This was the first protest of Mr. Reagan's 
policies to stir wide public interest. In that 
sense, it presents a special opportunity for 
Mr. Kirkland. For a quarter century, under 
his predecessor, George Meany, the labor 
movement avoided overt political activism. 
Now, at a time when liberals are still in dis- 
array, still looking for an agenda, labor is 
showing some muscle. 

The new winds to which Mr. Kirkland re- 
ferred in his Solidarity Day speech remain 
barely breezes by comparison with the con- 
servative gales blowing across the country. 
But the coalitions evident on the streets 
during Solidarity Day may well have put or- 
ganized labor back in the middle of some- 
thing. 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 22, 1981) 


WASHINGTON MEETS THE NATION—AND 
DISCOVERS THE PEOPLE ARE US 


(By Anne Keegan) 


WaASHINGTON.—Even the people of Wash- 
ington were impressed. 

And they've gotten so very used to these 
things—marches, rallies, and protests in 
their town. 

But the one over the weekend that 
brought in a quarter of a million people 
from all over the United States—and that 
was no mean feat considering none of them 
would cross PATCO picket lines and fly— 
this one impressed them. 

It was not the size of the crowd that im- 
pressed them. It was who was in that crowd. 

One did not have to look at the signs in 
their hands or the placards on their backs 
to know. A long, steady gaze at them gath- 
ering on the Mall told every Washingtonian 
who these people were. 

They were a cluster of Slavic women from 
New York gabbing merrily in their own lan- 
guage, members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 

They were three silver-haired black 
women hiding in the shade from the sun—a 
common-sensical Southern tradition—up 
from the land of cotton and tobacco. 

They were suburban-looking ladies in 
pastel pantsuits, teachers down from New 
England. 

They were five mustachoed Detroit auto 
workers in hard hats and parka vests watch- 
ing the girls saunter by. 

They were clumps of bronze-skinned fami- 
lies with slick black hair picnicking on the 
grass, farmworkers up from Texas. 

They were bearded miners from West Vir- 
ginia, steelworkers from Chicago, electrical 
workers from Michigan, chemical workers 
from Rhode Island. 

They were bricklayers, carpenters, engi- 
neers, crane operators, government em- 
ployes, butchers, television writers, teach- 
ers’ aides, checkout clerks, aluminum work- 
ers, and dock loaders. 
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Some had college educations, others never 
finished high school. Some had thick for- 
eign accents, others spoke perfect English. 

They were black, white, and every other 
possible color of human skin. They were old 
and they were young. Some had just gotten 
their first jobs. Others had been retired for 
years. 

They were from the Deep South, the West 
Coast, the cold North, the vast Midwest, 
and the East. 

They were Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. They were Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

They were the people Washingtonians too 
often forget about and seldom see, the ones 
seattered out there for thousands of miles 
beyond the Potomac. The ones who make 
Washington, with its genteel life, possible. 

They are the ones who do not often come 
to Washington—perhaps once in a lifetime, 
when their kids are old enough, and then 
only to look through the fence bars at the 
White House and to climb the Washington 
Monument. 

They are the ones who couldn't give you 
the home address of one influential man in 
Washington. But they are the ones every- 
one in Washington courts every four years. 
Who suddenly meet important politicians at 
their plant gates every four years or at a 
construction site or maybe even a union re- 
tirement party. 

They were well-dressed. They stayed 
sober. There was no odor of marijuana 
along the Mall. They respected the law. 

They met for one day in Washington, 
looked around at each other, and liked what 
they saw. And then, after giving each other 
strength, they climbed aboard their 15,000 
buses and left, happy to have come yet hap- 
pier still to be going back to their homes. 

They were not a violent mob. They were 
not even an angry crowd. 

No wonder Washingtonians were im- 
pressed. Impressed not by the numbers that 
were there but WHO was there. For they 
don’t see them very often. 

Who was it that was so impressive? It was 
Middle America. It was the people that built 
this country and want to keep on doing it. It 
was the meat-and-potatoes people, the ones 
who put in eight hours and have no compa- 
ny expense account. The ones who fight our 
wars. The ones who pay our taxes and have 
no loopholes. 

It was the working class. And they came 
to Washington because they want to stay 
that way.e 


A BILL TO STOP INFANT 
FORMULA MARKETING ABUSES 


HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to H.R. 4535, which I intro- 
duced earlier this week. The bill is de- 
signed to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to deny any deduction or 
credit to infant formula manufactur- 
ers for activities which are not consist- 
ent with the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s International Code of Marketing 
of Breast Milk Substitutes. In addi- 
tion, this bill would extend its applica- 
tion to foreign tax credits accrued 
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from subsidiaries of American infant 
formula companies. 

The WHO code is the product of 
many years of research and negotia- 
tion by governments, scientists, indus- 
try, and consumer groups. Its purpose 
is to contribute to the provision of safe 
and adequate nutrition for infants, by 
the protection and support of breast 
feeding. The code further seeks to 
insure the proper use of breast milk 
substitutes, when these are necessary, 
on the basis of adequate information 
and through appropriate marketing 
and distribution. 

Children raised under conditions of 
poverty and poor sanitation are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to the disease and 
high rates of malnutrition associated 
with improper bottle feeding. A nota- 
ble decline in breast feeding within de- 
veloping countries has been in part at- 
tributed to aggressive infant formula 
promotional campaigns. In the words 
of James Grant, executive director of 
UNICEF: 

In the crucial first few months of life, 
breast feeding is usually the young child’s 
lifeline. And the recent drift toward the 
bottle feeding of babies, a drift for which 
the industrialized world has provided both 
the example and the means, has cost tens of 
thousands of young lives * * *. In part, the 
campaign for breast feeding must also be a 
campaign to regulate those who promote 
and sell commercial infant formula to moth- 
ers who do not need it, cannot afford it, and 
are unable to safely use it.” 

The rationale for H.R. 4535 is 
simple. Infant formula manufacturers 
who continue practices deemed unnec- 
essary and dangerous by the interna- 
tional health community do not de- 
serve the same tax breaks reserved for 
responsible and legitimate businesses. 

Massive corporate tax cuts, designed 
to restore the vitality and growth of 
our economy, may indeed prove to be 
an effective prescription for economic 
stimulation. But the discouraging in- 
terest rates which exist as a stark re- 
minder of the inevitable budget defi- 
cits ahead, dictate the need for a more 
rational and selective revenue policy. 
While the financial returns resulting 
from enactment of this bill will not 
alone bridge the deficit gap, moral 
principle demands that we relinquish 
the individual taxpayer’s burden from 
subsidizing such undesirable practices. 

I ask my colleagues, can we really 
justify tax writeoffs for deceptive 
infant formula marketing policies 
which have been condemned nearly 
unanimously by the world’s highest 
health authorities? 

Do we truly believe that mass adver- 
tising of breast milk substitutes to 
poverty-stricken regions, material in- 
ducements to health personnel in ex- 
change for product endorsement, and 
indiscriminate dispensation of free 
samples to mothers lacking a clean 
water supply is behavior deserving of 
Government subsidies at a time when 
AID, WIC, and other Federal agencies 
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are instructed to promote the nutri- 
tionally superior and less expensive 
practice of breast feeding? 

Can we rationally expect the hard- 
pressed individual taxpayer, suffering 
from relentless double-digit inflation, 
to not feel betrayed when the Govern- 
ment rewards unethical business prac- 
tices which are estimated to contrib- 
ute to over 1 million infant deaths an- 
nually? 

I believe the answers to these ques- 
tions are clearly “no” and I trust the 
vast majority of this body will agree. 

My colleagues will recall the public 
outrage which followed the adminis- 
tration’s decision last May to stand 
alone as the only nation to oppose the 
WHO Code. This response exemplified 
the concern of the American people 
for improving the health and well- 
being of infants throughout the world. 
They flooded the White House and 
State Department with thousands of 
letters protesting the callousness of 
the administration's position. 

Editorials in major U.S. newspapers 
lined up four to one in favor of the 
code. Even more dramatically, letters 
to the editor concurred at a ratio of 
more than eight to one. 

In addition, a wide variety of groups 
spanning the political spectrum passed 
resolutions in support of the code, in- 
cluding many organizations advocating 
opposite opinions on the abortion 
issue. The American Baptist Church, 
The National Council for Internation- 
al Health, the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, The Church of Disciples of 
Christ, and the American Public 
Health Association are just examples 
of the prominent opponents to the 
U.S. vote at the World Health Assem- 
bly. 

To the credit of members of this 
body, our reaction to this diplomatic 
blunder was swift and decisive. Within 
3 weeks following the close of the 
World Health Assembly, we over- 
whelmingly passed House Joint Reso- 
lution 287, introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. ZABLOCKI. By 301 
to 100, we expressed “dismay” at the 
negative U.S. vote and urged “the U.S. 
infant formula industry to abide by 
the guidelines of that code.” The 
Senate passed 89 to 2 a similar resolu- 
tion 2 days later. 

As significant and well intentioned 
as such “sense of Congress” state- 
ments may be, activities of infant for- 
mula manufacturers indicate business 
as usual. To my astonishment, these 
companies seem to have ignored the 
will of Congress, much as they have 
persistently ignored the many health, 
church, labor, women’s, and consumer 
organizations who have been seeking 
responsible marketing practices for 
several years, 

In June hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on International Eco- 
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nomic Policy and Trade and the House 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations, the three 
major U.S. infant formula manufac- 
turers—Abbott Laboratories, Bristol- 
Myers, and American Home Prod- 
ucts—gave no indication of their will- 
ingness to abide by the actual provi- 
sions of the code. They noted their 
support for the general aim of the 
code, but will only alter specific mar- 
keting practices banned by the code 
when forced to do so by power of law. 

With voluntary compliance appar- 
ently rejected, it appears that the 
Congress must once again assert itself 
and place the force of law behind our 
publically mandated position. Con- 
cerned Americans expect nothing less 
when such injustices are at stake. 

While direct regulation of infant for- 
mula marketing may seem to present 
the obvious solution, I believe my ap- 
proach is more equitable and less 
costly. Less costly because current 
budget constraints render prohibitive 
the establishment of new regulatory 
systems. More equitable because com- 
panies would be penalized proportion- 
ately to the extent of their infractions. 
Gross violators would automatically be 
subjected to higher penalties than the 
more marginal offenders. If, as the 
present administration believes, tax in- 
centives can revive a sluggish econo- 
my, cannot they also produce socially 
responsible commercial activities? 

I would like to invite my colleagues 
to suggest any revisions designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of this legisla- 
tion. For instance, I am presently ex- 
ploring the feasibility of earmarking 
the extra revenues collected from vio- 
lators toward breast feeding educa- 
tional programs already in existence. 
This would provide needed funds for 
programs intended to balance the neg- 
ative effects of infant formula promo- 
tion. Since the industry claims to be 
among the greatest advocates of 
breast feeding, they surely would not 
object to such productive use of their 
tax dollars. 

Whatever its final form, this bill 
warrants the serious consideration of 
anyone concerned with improving 
infant health. The infant formula con- 
troversy has not vanished with the 
House’s adoption of the commendable 
Zablocki resolution last June, and I 
urge my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring H.R. 4535 and insuring its 
early passage.@ 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
MARY’S HOSPITAL 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, 1981 
marks the 75th anniversary of St. 
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Mary’s Hospital in Orange, N.J. I be- 
lieve that it is fitting to recognize the 
tradition of humane service and the 
admirable philosophy which continues 
to motivate this valuable institution. 

An urban community hospital which 
serves 28,000 people of the Oranges 
and Maplewood every year, St. Mary’s 
practices a philosophy of patient care 
which has distinguished it with an 
outstanding reputation. The adminis- 
tration of the Felician Sisters has 
made St. Mary’s a place notable for its 
scrupulous attention is given to pro- 
viding a friendly homelike, yet medi- 
cally professional environment which 
is so beneficial to its patients. This 
caring attention is most dramatically 
evident in the hospital’s interior, 
which blends bright colors, warm fur- 
nishings, and original artwork to 
create a decidedly noninstitutional set- 
ting. Walking through St. Mary’s cor- 
ridors gives you the feeling that you 
are in a deluxe hotel rather than a 
hospital. 

Sister Mary Fidelise, C.S.S.F., St. 
Mary’s administrator, claims that 
there is an important reason for main- 
taining a happy and bright atmos- 
phere in her hospital. It is her belief 
that patients will recover from their 
ills more readily in attractive sur- 
roundings, which are not unlike those 
of their own homes, as opposed to an 
environment which is cold, imperson- 
al, and threatening. 

Perhaps more important than ap- 
pearances is the fact that the hospi- 
tal’s 600 employees make a great 
effort to see that St. Mary’s is a very 
special place. More than anything else 
it is this effort which causes the hospi- 
tal’s community to regard it as a close 
friend rather than just a necessary in- 
stitution. 

In this its Diamond Jubilee Year, St. 
Mary’s can proudly look back on a rich 
history. It has developed into an ultra 
modern 228 bed hospital from humble 
beginnings as a small clinic, which was 
established in a donated private home, 
to serve the health care needs of the 
many immigrants who settled in the 
city of Orange around the turn of the 
century. In subsequent years, which 
saw the hospital operated by the Sis- 
ters of St. Francis of Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, and since 1962, the Felician 
Sisters of Lodi, N.J., it has been a shin- 
ing example of efficient and compas- 
sionate service to the ill and infirm. 
This is in the highest tradition of the 
voluntary sector, that unique creation 
of a free and caring American socie- 
ty.e 
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CYSTIC FIBROSIS POSTER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the history of the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation, three national 
poster representatives have been 
chosen for 1981 to illustrate the fact 
that cystic fibrosis—CF—affects young 
people at many ages. I am pleased to 
note that two of the three are from 
southern California. 

Jennifer Hanniger, 3, of Fullerton, 
Calif.; Ottilio (Otto) D’Agostino, 8, of 
Agoura, Calif.; and Doug Mohler, 18, 
of Oregon, Ohio, represent the thou- 
sands of children in the country who 
suffer from this incurable disorder. 
CF, a chronic, degenerative disease 
that primarily affects the lungs and 
digestive system, is the Nation’s No. 1 
genetic killer of children and young 
adults. 

Twenty-five years ago, few children 
like Jenny, Otto, and Doug who were 
born with cystic fibrosis reached 
school age. Today, thanks to the 
progress of medical research that has 
resulted in early diagnosis and effec- 
tive treatment, about half of those 
born with CF are expected to live past 
their teen years. 

Although the three poster repre- 
sentatives are not always able to keep 
up with the pace of their peers, they 
nevertheless have managed to stay 
active in various school and recreation 
activities. Jenny, a naturally photo- 
genic and outgoing child, ranks swim- 
ming and gymnastic lessons among 
her favorite activities. According to 
her parents, Judy Ann and Edward 
Hanninger, Jenny was diagnosed with 
CF when she was 6 months old. 

An alert family physician noted that 
her history of persistent coughing and 
wheezing, a salty taste to her skin and 
her slow weight gain could be symp- 
toms of cystic fibrosis. A sweat test, 
which measures the high salt content 
in the perspiration of a cystic fibrosis 
patient, confirmed his suspicions. 

A daily regimen of medication and 
routine respiratory therapy, however, 
has enabled Jenny as well as Otto and 
Doug to combat the disease. Two or 
three times a day, their parents or 
other family members administer pos- 
tural drainage treatments, a form of 
physical therapy that helps clear the 
thick, glue-like mucus that accumu- 
lates in their lungs and impairs 
breathing. In addition, each of the 
three must take large quantities of vi- 
tamins, enzymes replacements, and 
nutritional supplements to aid their 
digestive processes. 

Despite the physical demands of 
cystic fibrosis, Otto D'Agostino, a 
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sportsminded third grader, is deter- 
mined to participate in his favorite 
sports. He played on a youth baseball 
team last summer and is a member of 
the Agoura Rattlers soccer team. 

According to his parents, Saverio 
and Antoinette D’Agostino, he also 
enjoys backpacking and camping, and 
is turning into a junior geologist. For- 
tunately, Otto’s penchant for sports 
benefits his health, since the physical 
activity also helps break up the mucus 
in his lungs. 

The interests of the oldest of the 
poster representatives, 18-year-old 
Doug Mohler, lie in music. A member 
of Clay High School Concert Band, 
the musically talented high school 
senior plays the clarinet, bass clarinet, 
trombone, and drums. When he is not 
marching in the band during football 
and basketball games, Doug is parad- 
ing around in an eagle costume as the 
school’s mascot. 

He is also president of his church’s 
youth fellowship group and, together 
with his father, Dick, has formed an 
amateur magician act called “The 
Magical 2 D's.” As one of the 1981 na- 
tional poster representatives, Doug 
hopes to bring attention to the prob- 
lem of job discrimination against 
young CF adults. 


In their public roles, the three 


poster representatives will be featured 
in a variety of public service an- 
nouncements, photo sessions, and fea- 
ture stories, all designed to educate 
and inform the public about cystic fi- 


brosis. 

Through their displays of determi- 
nation, courage, and vitality, Jenny, 
Otto, and Doug serve as an inspiration 
for the thousands of other young 
people across America who share the 
same disease, and as a reminder that 
efforts must continue and accelerate 
to find the means for the prevention, 
control, and effective treatment of 
CF.e 


THE MARTYRS OF BABI YAR 
HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, this great 
Nation of ours is one of many differ- 
ent peoples and many different be- 
liefs. But there is one great single 
belief, we can proudly say unites us 
all, our belief in the sanctity of human 
life and the right of existence for each 
and every human being on this planet. 
I know we would like to believe that 
modern man, as we know him, always 
has placed human life upon the high- 
est pedestal. And sometimes, in our 
naivete, we believe this is actually the 
case. Unfortunately, sometimes cer- 
tain events show us that there is a 
dark, uncivilized side to mankind, a 
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side we would rather not recognize, 
but one which we cannot deny and one 
for which we must be ever vigilant lest 
it rear its ugly head and catch us by 
surprise. Sunday, October 4, will mark 
the 40th anniversary of one of those 
events. For it was during a mere 36- 
hour period during September 29-30 in 
1941 that the Nazis systematically 
murdered 33,771 Soviet Jews at a 
ravine near Kiev known as Babi Yar. 
These Soviet Jews were part of the es- 
timated 100,000 to 200,000 Soviet citi- 
zens murdered at Babi Yar before the 
Germans were driven from Kiev in 
1943. 

Mr. Speaker, to fathom at least some 
understanding of what an unspeak- 
able, totally inhumane deed was com- 
mitted at Babi Yar, one need only 
refer to the description in the July 26, 
1976, issue of Time magazine. It reads, 
in part: 

A 150-man SS extermination team assem- 
bled the Jews of the German-occupied cap- 
ital of the Ukraine (Kiev), stripped them 
naked, lined them up on the edge of the 
ravine and machine-gunned them. Children 
were thrown into the ravine alive. The team 
halted only long enough to shovel sand over 
each layer of bodies. When the job was done 
36 hours later, 33,771 Jews had perished—a 
record of efficiency unsurpassed even at 
Auschwitz. 

It is certainly not pleasant for any of 
us to confront the reality that man is 
capable of such deeds. But it is imper- 
ative that we keep reminding our- 
selves—and anyone we can manage to 
make listen—that it is indeed possible 
for man to commit such acts in the 
future if he forgets they were commit- 
ted in the past. 

The oppressed Jews who live in the 
Soviet Union probably understand this 
better than any of us. For years now, 
they have been actively seeking to 
commemorate the martyrs of Babi 
Yar, and to honor those survivors who 
are still cursed by the horrible 
memory. Unfortunately, according to 
the best information available to us, 
Soviet Jews seeking to hold commemo- 
ration services at the massacre site of 
Babi Yar are continually turned away 
by Soviet police and, in fact, some 
Jewish activists have been arrested 
and thrown into prison. This is espe- 
cially sad because one of the most im- 
portant traditions of the Jewish 
people is remembering and honoring 
their dead. To add further injustice to 
this situation, a powerful monument 
was erected at Babi Yar in 1976 to 
honor the Soviet citizens murdered 
there, but nowhere on the memorial is 
there any mention of the Soviet Jews 
who were slain. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of this unjust 
situation, I have written to the Soviet 
Ambassador, His Excellency Anatoly 
Dobrynin to ask, in the name of man- 
kind and human rights, that Soviet 
Jews be permitted to remember and 
commemorate the martyrs of Babi 
Yar. I am happy to report that 89 of 
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my colleagues here in the House have 
joined me in signing the letter, which 
reads: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1981. 
His Excellency ANATOLY DoBRYNIN, 
Ambassador, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: October 4th will 
mark the 40th anniversary of one of the 
blackest days mankind has ever known, the 
outright slaughter of 33,771 Soviet Jews by 
the Nazis at the ravine near Kiev known as 
Babi Yar. These Soviet Jews were among 
more than 100,000 Soviet citizens murdered 
at Babi Yar before the Nazis were driven 
from Kiev in 1943. This slaughter is an epi- 
sode in inhumanity whose memory, no 
matter how painful, we must keep forever 
alive so that future generations understand 
the depths to which man can sink if he does 
not keep himself ever vigilant. 

And yet, despite the need for commemo- 
rating such an infamous event, it has been 
reported that each year Soviet Jews who 
have attempted to gather at Babi Yar and 
recite memorial prayers in honor of those 
who were so brutally slain are prevented by 
Soviet police from partaking in this simple 
but important tribute. Purportedly, these 
Soviet Jews are turned away and some, it 
has been said, have been arrested and put in 
prison. 

We know that a powerful monument to 
those massacred at Babi Yar was erected at 
the site in 1976. And yet, according to the 
best information we have, nowhere on the 
memorial is there any mention of the many 
thousands of Soviet Jews who were among 
those murdered there. This is especially sig- 
nificant because among the most important 
traditions of the Jewish people is the re- 
membering and honoring of their dead. 

In the name of human rights and man- 
kind, therefore, we the undersigned mem- 
bers of the United States Congress respect- 
fully request that Soviet Jews be permitted 
to conduct, with freedom and dignity, me- 
morial services in honor of their numbers 
who were rhurdered at Babi Yar. 

To grant so humble a request would be to 
help guard against another Babi Yar in the 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Robert A. Roe, Les AuCoin, James M. 
Collins, Henry A. Waxman, Peter 
Rodino, Patricia Schroeder, Timothy 
E. Wirth, Don H. Clausen, Walter E. 
Fauntroy, Don Edwards, James L. 
Oberstar, James J. Howard, Edwin B. 
Forsythe, Hamilton Fish Jr., Frank 
Horton, Norman F. Lent, Claude 
Pepper, Sidney R. Yates. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirley Chis- 
holm, Larry Winn, Jr., Anthony C. 
Beilenson, Pete Stark, Bill Archer, 
William M. Brodhead, Tom Corcoran, 
Millicent Fenwick, Floyd J. Fithian, 
Clay Shaw, Bill Lowery, Bill Green, 
Lawrence J. DeNardis, Ron Wyden, 
Harold C. Hollenbeck, John Edward 
Porter, Steven J. Solarz, Dan Glick- 
man, Barney Frank, Bobbi Fiedler, 
William Carney. 

Toby Moffett, Don Ritter, Toby Roth, 
Bruce F. Vento, Thomas J. Downey, 
Sam B, Hall, Jr., Benjamin A. Gilman, 
Charles E. Schumer, Sam Gibbons, 
George Wortley, Bernard Dwyer, John 
LeBoutillier, Ralph S. Regula, Martin 
O. Sabo, Christopher H. Smith, Marc 
L. Marks, Martin Frost, John J. La- 
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Falce, 
Minish. 

Ed Weber, Guy V. Molinari, Don Bailey, 
Dan Lungren, Nicholas Mavroules, 
Mike Lowry, William Lehman, Gerald 
B. H. Solomon, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Frank Guarini, Tom Harkin, Berkley 
Bedell, Bob Edgar, James Scheuer, Vic 
Fazio, Charles F. Dougherty, Edward 
J. Markey, Buddy Roemer, Don 
Bonker, Raymond McGrath. 

Clement J. Zablocki, Robert T. Matsui, 
Tom Lantos, Jack Kemp, Mary Rose 
Oakar, Dale E. Kildee, James J. Blan- 
chard, Michael D. Barnes, William J. 
Hughes, Thomas Foglietta. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope 
that all of us, regardless of race, creed, 
color, ethnic background, or religious 
affiliation will always remember this 
terrible event and other events like 
them, for we most certainly know that 
those who forget the past are doomed 
to repeat it. Thank you.e 


William D. Ford, Joseph G. 


MASSPORT: THE SMALL 
BUSINESS EXPORT PROGRAM 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Port Authority (Mass- 
port) has been running a highly suc- 
cessful small business export business 
program which places New England 
firms into world trading market per- 
manently. The recent issue of the De- 
partment of Commerce publication 
“Business America” focuses in on the 
notable story of the Massport pro- 
gram. I take this opportunity to share 
this article with my colleagues: 

Massport: THE SMALL BUSINESS EXPORT 

PROGRAM 

The Small Business Export Program of 
the Massachusetts Port Authority (Mass- 
port) is attracting nationwide attention. Its 
success during the past four years in help- 
ing small New England manufacturers 
break into international markets has 
prompted many inquiries. States, port au- 
thorities and other groups from all over the 
United States are asking Massport for its 
formula. 

A staff of three in Boston and three in 
Antwerp, Belgium, teaches small New Eng- 
land manufacturers about the intricate, 
often intimidating, details of selling over- 
seas. They arrange week-long trade missions 
to Europe, so the manufacturers can make 
contacts. The staff supports them every 
step of the way, scheduling business ap- 
pointments in advance, obtaining transla- 
tors, making hotel and travel arrangements 
and helping to convert currencies. Partici- 
pating firms pick up their own tabs but re- 
ceive Massport’s assistance free. 

Kathleen F. Hagan, program director in 
Boston, says that although other U.S. ports 
conduct trade promotion programs, Mass- 
port is the first to zero in on small business- 
es that do not export and to offer individ- 
ualized, guided assistance straight to the 
door of foreign buyers. 

In carrying out these functions, Massport 
works closely with the Small Business Asso- 
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ciation of New England (SBANE), a trade 
association for New England firms with 500 
or fewer employees. The two organizations 
maintain what Miss Hagan describes as a 
“dynamic relationship—an open marriage.” 

Massport, an agency of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, runs the export 
program on an annual budget of $100,000, 
but Miss Hagan says the port incurs indirect 
costs that make the expense somewhat 
higher. The return on this investment is ex- 
pected to be a boost to the New England 
economy and to increase cargo revenues for 
the port over the years. 

Since the program began in 1977, 42 com- 
panies have taken part in seven trade mis- 
sions to Europe. They have sold more than 
$5 million worth of products and signed 23 
foreign distributors. Nineteen European 
companies have sent representatives to the 
United States for further negotiations. 

In recognition of these achievements, 
Massport received the President's “E” 
Award for Excellence in Export Service last 
January. At the award ceremony, Francis J. 
O'Connor, Director of the Boston District 
Office of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, said that the Massport staff inter- 
acts regularly with Commerce specialists. 

The Massport program accepts only firms 
that do little or no exporting. The typical 
participant has been in business in New 
England for 28 years, employs 55 people and 
has annual revenues of $1.9 million. 

Massport is very careful in selecting par- 
ticipants. Before taking a firm on a trade 
mission, the staff must satisfy themselves 
that its products have a good overseas sales 
potential and that the firm is in sound 
enough condition to take on the added re- 
sponsibilities of exporting. The staff must 
also be convinced that the management 
truly desires to export and has the ability to 
do so. Even then, Massport will not accept a 
firm unless it feels certain that exporting 
will improve its profitability on a perma- 
nent basis. Massport received applications 
for 200 firms for its trade mission last No- 
vember, and it winnowed them down to six. 

Aware that small firms are often finan- 
cially pinched, Massport provides interest- 
free loans to help cover travel expenses. 
The loans can amount to one-half of the 
economy round-trip air fare plus $100 per 
diem during the trade mission and $200 per 
trip for such services as secretaries and in- 
terpreters. 

On a typical trade mission, the partici- 
pants fly on Friday to London. They are al- 
lowed to rest much of Saturday to help 
them recover from jet lag. On Saturday 
night and Sunday morning they attend 
briefings. On Sunday afternoon, they go 
their separate ways to keep business ap- 
pointments in several European countries. 
They return to London on Friday night for 
a debriefing. On Saturday they fly home. 

The Massport staff is on the scene 
throughout to make sure everything goes 
like clockwork. 

“They spoonfed me through the ‘get feet 
wet’ stage,” says Jack Rennie, who went on 
Massport’s first trade mission to West Ger- 
many in 1977. He is the president of Pacer 
Systems, Inc., of Burlington, Mass., which 
makes flight simulators and airspeed equip- 
ment. 

The trade mission taught Rennie that 
“there are lots of people to help with the 
details of exporting, such as freight for- 
warders and the Commerce Department. . . 
Now I know how to put together a team of 
people to help me.” 
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Rennie now has an “organized” export 
campaign, and is looking beyond Europe to 
South America, India and Malaysia. 

John Hegarty of Cohasset Colonials, Co- 
hasset, Mass., made his Massport trip to 
Europe only last June. His 27-employee 
company makes antique furniture kits that 
buyers can assemble into authentic repro- 
ductions of Colonial era furniture. 

Massport’s interest-free loan for trip ex- 
penses was an inducement for Hegarty to 
participate, because “financing is always a 
problem. Without Massport, he doubts that 
he could have accomplished so much—cer- 
tainly not for the money. “If I had made 
the trip on my own, it would have taken me 
eight or more times as much time and cost 
me ten times as much money,” he estimates. 

“I never worked harder—11 business ap- 
pointments in six countries,” he recalls. 
“The trip was very compressed, but I was 
never late for an appointment.” 

As a result of the trip, Hegarty is now 
talking with good sales prospects in Den- 
mark, France, England, Belgium and Hol- 
land. Even now, he is getting follow-up 
counseling from Massport, which recently 
helped him confirm a shipping date for a 
sale in France. 

Alvin Stallman, president of Pak Foam 
Products of Pawtucket, R.I., kept a dozen 
business appointments in eight European 
countries in seven days on a Massport trade 
mission in 1979. His company manufactures 
gear for backpacking, camping, mountain- 
eering and bicycling. He credits the trip 
with “opening up my eyes to the advantages 
and opportunities in exporting.” 

However, he regards his second trip to 
Europe as more effective. He obtained a 
booth at the International Sports Equip- 
ment Fair in Munich, Germany, in 1980, 
under the sponsorship of the New England 
Regional Commission; he plans a return en- 
gagement at that exhibition this fall. 

Stallman has located distributors in 
France, Holland, Austria and Germany. 
When he has solidified his position in the 
European market, he intends to look to the 
Far East. 

John Laundon, president of Abbott’s Sea- 
foods of Noank, Conn., says there is no way 
a 15-employee company like his could, on its 
own, pay for the introduction to the Euro- 
pean market it received on a Massport trade 
mission a year ago. The firm cans clam 
chowder, clam fritters, lobster bisque and 
other seafood products. 

Massport helped Laundon establish that 
there is a “wide open” market overseas for 
his New England seafood products. He be- 
lieves that advance groundwork such as dis- 
tributing samples in Europe and introduc- 
tions by telephone assured the success of 
his trip. Laundon is now following up on 
sales contacts made in France, Belgium and 
England. 

“Before this is over, exports will be a sig- 
nificant part of our business,” Laundon pre- 
dicts. In October, Abbott's will take part in 
a special seafood trade mission to Cologne, 
Germany, organized by Massport. Along 
with companies from the Boston Fish Pier 
and other New England seafood firms, it 
will display its products at ANUGA '81, the 
World Food Market exhibition. 

Tod H. Schweizer, president of Tradition- 
al Management Company, Inc., of Hanover, 
N.H., estimates that he received the benefit 
of “tens of thousands of dollars” in market 
research alone from participating in Mass- 
port's trade mission in November 1980. The 
research indicated that a market existed in 
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Europe for his firm’s pre-cut log housing 
and post and beam housing. 

Massport arranged 12 appointments for 
Schweizer in Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria and England. Five months later his 
business partner revisited four of those con- 
tacts in a follow-up trip. 

Schweizer is particularly optimistic about 
sales in France. He has printed a brochure 
in French with attractive outside and inside 
pictures of his log homes. 

Our reason for the rapport between these 
companies and the Massport staff, in Kath- 
leen Hagen's view, is that “we are firmly 
rooted in the private sector. We are per- 
ceived as an independent agency.” 

Massport’s export program resulted from 
a request by the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England for the Port Authority 
to devise a program to benefit the small 
businesses of New England. In its first year 
(1977), the program was open only to Massa- 
chusetts companies; it was expanded in the 
fall of 1978 to include firms throughout the 
six New England states. 

So far, all of Massport’s trade missions 
have gone to Europe. The staff hopes to 
send a mission soon to Singapore, which it 
considers an entry point for all of Southeast 
Asia. 

Massport provides a variety of other 
export services in addition to its trade mis- 
sions. It helps individual firms find answers 
to such questions as “How do I find a 
freight forwarder?” or “How do I do busi- 
ness in Eastern Europe? It recently pub- 
lished a handbook on “How to Export.” It 
distributes trade leads and information 
about international trade fairs, helps cham- 
bers of commerce and other business groups 
with export seminars, and conducts semi- 
nars of its own; it held one in June on “How 
to export services.”"@ 


A TRIBUTE TO THE STATE OF 
HAWAII 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the World Trade Club will honor the 
State of Hawaii during its internation- 
al nights program. This is a singular 
honor for Hawaii since the World 
Trade Club traditionally only honors 
foreign countries. 

Countries are selected by the World 
Trade Club for their importance to 
the United States, specifically to 
northern California in the areas of 
trade and commerce. There can be no 
doubt that Hawaii plays an important 
role in trade in the Pacific from the 
Orient to the coast of California. The 
crossroads of the Pacific is an apt de- 
scription of the role Hawaii plays in 
world trade. I am proud to have 
Hawaii recognized for its contribution 
to world trade by the World Trade 
Club.@ 
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SACRED HEART CHURCH’S 
FIRST 100 YEARS 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church in St. Paul, Minn., celebrates 
its first 100-year anniversary. It is a 
genuine example of the important role 
that churches and their parishioners 
have played in the development of our 
communities and our country. 

Sacred Heart Church stands—like an 
impressive, inspirational monument— 
on a high bank in the Dayton’s Bluff 
neighborhood on St. Paul’s East Side. 
It is really appropriate that this mag- 
nificent edifice dominates the entire 
skyline for, since it was founded in 
1881, Sacred Heart has been a strong 
spiritual and moral leader in the com- 
munity. 

The church was built a century ago 
to meet the needs of the large popula- 
tion of German immigrants who had 
fled the religious persecution in their 
homeland and settled in St. Paul. Rec- 
ognizing the unique needs of its pa- 
rishioners, the Archdiocese of St. Paul 
requested that the Franciscan Friars 
assume the pastoral duties at Sacred 
Heart. The Franciscans have nobly 
carried out this responsibility since 
1909. 

With the growth of the East Side- 
Dayton’s Bluff community, it became 
apparent that a new, larger church 
was needed. It was because of the sup- 
port and generosity of the parishion- 
ers that the Franciscans were able to 
build the new church. 

Education has always been an im- 
portant priority for the parishioners 
of Sacred Heart. Sacred Heart School 
was built in 1925 and in 1960, an addi- 
tion was constructed. I grew up in the 
East Side neighborhood and I have 
many fond memories of Sacred Heart 
School. As a teenager, I spent many 
weekends in the gymnasium for the 
weekly Sacred Heart roller skating 
parties. Later on I worked with Father 
Charles Strack on community prob- 
lems. 

Since its inception, Sacred Heart has 
been under the direction of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. The sisters 
have been responsible for instilling the 
highest standards of academic and 
spiritual excellence in all Sacred Heart 
students. 

As it begins its second century, 
Sacred Heart Church continues to 
play a vital role in strengthening the 
families who live in the local commu- 
nity. The Christian Youth Center, 
under the direction of Brother Bene- 
dict Baer, has been extremely active in 
its work with teenagers and young 
men and women. The senior citizen or- 
ganization provides spiritual and social 
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activities to meet the special needs of 
the parish’s oldest members. Church 
volunteers also assist at the Wick- 
lough Center for the mentally handi- 
capped, and the church’s community 
leadership is further exemplified by 
its service and support for the patients 
and staff at nearby St. John’s Hospi- 
tal. 

Since the German immigrants first 
founded Sacred Heart Church, it has 
served its parishioners and the local 
community well. This first 100 years 
are filled with a long list of notable 
achievements and contributions to the 
entire city. Under the direction of 
Father Gieson, Sacred Heart Church 
is entering a new era. I wish the pa- 
rishioners of Sacred Heart well and I 
am certain that they will carry on 
their work in the same rich and full 
tradition.e 


AGENT ORANGE CLARIFICATION 
HON. JIM DUNN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals and Health Care of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I would 
like to further explain recent an- 
nouncements concerning agent orange. 

Yesterday, Health and Human Serv- 
ices Secretary Richard S. Schweiker 
announced that the administration’s 
Agent Orange Working Group had re- 
ceived significant new data about 
emergency aerial dumpings of herbi- 
cides that could help scientists deter- 
mine the possible long-range health 
effects of the defoliant agent orange 
on Vietnam veterans. 

Upon hearing this announcement, I 
immediately contacted both the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee and the Air 
Force officer who designed the ranch- 
hand study—an ongoing study that is 
clearing out Defense records on defoli- 
ant sprayings in Vietnam. 

I have learned that while some of 
Secretary Schweiker’s statement was 
old news, he did indeed present us 
with some new information. 

It is a fact that on September 16, 
1980, Maj. Alvin Young, the Air Force 
officer who designed the ranch-hand 
study, testified before the Medical Fa- 
cilities and Benefits Subcommittee of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee that a number of herbicide mis- 
sions had been jettisoned, forcing the 
dumping of thousands of gallons of 
herbicide. The text of that conversa- 
tion betwen Major Young and Con- 
gressman DASCHLE follows: 

Mr. Dascuie. Major Young, in going 
through your reports of the history of the 
use of this, did you have any records where 


the herbicide was dumped at a time when 
perhaps they were under attack or had to 
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flee a given area? Was the 1,000 gallons ever 
dumped on a given area? 

Major Younc. Indeed, any time that the 
crew found that it was necessary because of 
any number of circumstances, but usually 
the aircraft was in danger of crashing, they 
then would jettison the tank. Jettison the 
herbicide not the tank itself. They would 
have to file a report and those reports are 
available. They have been maintained. We 
have them on microfiche so we know how 
many times the herbicide was jettisoned due 
to complications in flying and we know ap- 
proximately where. Many times it took 
place outside of Da Nang and was actually 
dumped in the ocean. I think it occurred on 
about 11 occasions. 

Mr. DAscHLE. Do you know what the total 
number of jettisoned incidences was during 
this period of time? 

Major Younc. That can be provided. I be- 
lieve the figure is 21, but I am not absolute- 
ly certain. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Twenty-one cases were—— 

Major Youn.. Yes. 

Mr. DAscHLE. The 1,000 gallon tank or 
parts of it thereof were actually dumped. 

Major Youns. It took 20 seconds to jetti- 
son the entire load. 

Mr. DascHLe. Twenty seconds. 

Major Youn. Yes. 

Mr. DascHLE, And so that jettison materi- 
al fell over an area the size of what? Could 
it be said that it falls pretty directly below 
the aircraft so most likely that would have 
fallen in a very concentrated form on a 
given area? 

Major Younc. Exactly. It would just be 
like pouring it out of a bucket. 

Mr. DascHLE. You poured it out of a 
bucket. 

Major Younsc. The hose was 6 inches in di- 
ameter. You can imagine how quickly it 
poured out? 

I called Major Young yesterday for 
further clarification. According to 
Major Young, as a result of recent 
data comparison with the HERBS 
tape, a record of the missions of herbi- 
cide sprayings in Vietnam from 1965 
to 1971, Air Force personnel working 
at the Veterans’ Administration have 
been able to determine that there 
were 90 aborted herbicide missions 
during those years and that 41 of 
those missions involved agent orange. 
Major Young also explained that sev- 
eral of those missions were aborted 
near two ranch-hand bases—the bases 
from which the herbicide operations 
were run—Bienho and Da Nang. This 
means that thousands of gallons of 
herbicide spray was dumped near 
areas populated with American sol- 
diers. 

Prior to yesterday’s announcements, 
it was not known whether aborted her- 
bicide missions had occurred near 
areas populated with American sol- 
diers. 

The significance of this information 
is that the Veterans’ Administration 
may now be able to define a popula- 
tion of Vietnam veterans who were 
verifiably near agent orange dump- 
ings. This in turn will help scientists 
determine the possible long-range 
health effects of the defoliant on Viet- 
nam veterans. 
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The personnel conducting the ranch- 
hand study are now in the process of 
verifying the time of the release of the 
aborted missions, the altitude and the 
speed of the aircraft in order to deter- 
mine what populations in the area at 
the time of the aborts might have 
been affected. 

It is imperative that Congress con- 
tinue to press for the facts in this 
matter. As a member of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I intend 
to pursue this matter vigorously. The 
manner in which this problem is ad- 
dressed by our Government will be 
seen by our servicemen as a test of our 
commitment to take full responsibility 
for the health care of our veterans.e@ 


CBS NEWS AND ANGOLA 
HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently appeared a number of reports 
in the media concerning South Afri- 
ca’s incursion into Angola for the pur- 
pose of eliminating SWAPO terrorist 
bases. Having done so, the South Afri- 
can forces pulled out of Angola. The 
whole exercise was conducted much as 
Israeli raids into southern Lebanon, 
and for the same reasons of self-de- 
fense. 

However, some reports in the press, 
as well as hysterical speeches in the 
U.N., have distorted these facts. Also, 
the statements of U.S. Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick have been distorted. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I am pleased to place in the 
Record a commentary on these recent 
events, written by William F. Buckley, 
Jr. 

As Mr. Buckley points out, to repre- 
sent defensive actions against commu- 
nist terrorists as proracist is a disserv- 
ice to all Americans, white and black: 

CBS NEWS AND ANGOLA 
(By Wm. F. Buckley, Jr.) 

New York, September 9.—If you desired, 
Thursday last, to take your news from 
evening television, and relied on CBS, you 
would have come upon the story of the 
South African incursion into Angola as fol- 
lows. 

Dan RATHER: “South Africa’s incursion 
into Angola evoked condemnations from 
governments around the world—with one 
major exception. The only vote supporting 
South Africa’s right to participate in the 
discussion on the future of the territory of 
Namibia [was the United States’].... Its 
lone support for the South Africans has 
evoked some comments.” 

(Camera to Julian Bond, black activist in 
Atlanta.) 

Bonp: "This nation is a blot on the con- 
science of the world. For the United States 
to be in alliance with it lowers us to a level 
that no President previously has ever done.” 

(Camera to Andrew Young, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the UN, now running for 
mayor of Atlanta.) 
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Younc: “{The action by the United 
States] will cost American corporations bil- 
lions as black Africans take their business 
elsewhere. Supporting racist South Africa in 
Angola [we are] thereby sanctioning the 
slaughter of blacks by 4.5 million whites in a 
continent of 450 million blacks.” 

(Camera to Donald McHenry, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the UN.) 

McHenry: “The U.S. risks being identified 
as a country which will do nothing unless 
we are opposing the Cubans and the Soviets. 
If the devil were to scream that he is being 
attacked by the Cubans and the Soviets .. . 
we would go to the help of the devil. 

(Camera to an assistant to Dan Rather.) 

ASSISTANT: “Black leaders are planning to 
express protest. . . . If South Africa is per- 
mitted to invade Angola without any pro- 
test, who is to say that Zimbabwe won't be 
next.” 

Had enough? There is no way in which 
that question can be negatively answered— 
because there is no more. I mean, that is 
CBS's entire treatment of the entire inci- 
dent. Three black leaders telling us that 
South Africa is a racist country, and that 
the United States, by voting for South 
Africa, is derivatively pro-racist. 

What, then, was the story all about? 

In 1975 the Cubans, directed by the Soviet 
Union, landed a detachment of troops in 
Angola. Their goal was, of course, to Com- 
munize Angola. To take advantage of (a) the 
departure of the Portuguese, and (b) the 
confusion in Washington over the loss of 
Saigon, to do to Angola what the Commu- 
nists were simultaneously doing to Mozam- 
bique, and would later do to Ethiopia. Le., 
establish Communist dictatorships aimed at 
bringing convulsion to non-Communist Afri- 
can states. 

The United States was enjoined by such 
as Senators Church, Cooper, and Javits 
from resisting the colonization of Angola by 
Cuba. However, anti-totalitarian forces, no- 
tably championed by Jonas Savimbi, have 
ever since continued to resist the central 
Communist tyranny. 

South Africa, which has been running Na- 
mibia (South West Africa) ever since World 
War I, notwithstanding that the old man- 
date has been revoked by the United Na- 
tions, is unwilling to turn Namibia over to 
the South West African People’s Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), because this movement, 
quite simply put, is an arm of the Soviet 
Union. SWAPO has engaged in concerted 
acts of terrorism against Namibia from its 
guerrilla bases in Angola. The South Afri- 
cans announced that this must end, and 
struck the guerrilla bases in Angola; and, 
having struck them, pulled out. 

The United Nations, led by such exem- 
plars of freedom and justice as the Soviet 
Union and China, drew up a resolution con- 
demning South Africa and a second resolu- 
tion banning South Africa from participat- 
ing in any of the conferences that would de- 
termine the future of Namibia. With the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, which abstained, 
other countries took what one must these 
days call the “Mitterrand line.” 

The United States, through Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick and Charles Lichenstein, voted 
No, with a carefully worded statement 
which said a) we don't approve of violence; 
b) we don’t approve of apartheid; but c) this 
isn't pure and simple a case of South Africa 
attacking a peaceful Angola, but one of a 
series of violent actions and counteractions, 
precipitated by Angola; and d) the issue 
before the UN is the action against Angola, 
not the domestic policies of South Africans, 
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as to which the U.S. is fully on record. And 
finally, e) there would not seem to be much 
point in discussing the future of Namibia, 
which is governed by South Africa, without 
the participation in those discussions of 
South Africa. 

This is a complicated world, but it really 
isn't so complicated that CBS News should 
leave us feeling that we would get a clearer 
account of what is going on by reading 
comic strips than by listening to three U.S. 
black leaders who find nothing to criticize 
in the Cuban totalitarianization of Angola, 
and who seek to frighten us into good be- 
havior by the awful specter of a black Africa 
boycott of American industry.e 


FARM BILL 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
alarmed at the Senate’s action on the 
farm bill. Shortly, my colleagues will 
be called upon to debate the merits of 
legislation which decimates the dairy 
price support program and protects to- 
bacco and sugar subsidies. 

Mike Austin, a man who is uniquely 
qualified and follows farm issues daily 
from Green Bay, Wis., summed up 
dairy farmers’ concerns this way: 


The dairy price support program was es- 
tablished to provide a reliable market for 
consumers, not dairy farmers. The farmer 
can live with 70 to 90 percent parity; what 
bothers him is the wide discretionary au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
eliminate yearly adjustments in the Sen- 
ate’s farm legislation. 

Mr. Austin went on to say: 

Projections for 1982 and 1983 indicate 
that Government dairy surplus purchases 
will exceed the $750 million limit imposed in 
the Senate's farm bill, and that accordingly, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be empow- 
ered to eliminate adjustments for those 
years. The effects on the dairy. farmer will 
be disastrous. Dairy farmers’ incomes will be 
frozen for 4 years while costs of production 
are conservatively estimated to rise from 15 
to 20 percent. 


I hope that my colleagues reject the 
arbitrary provisions in the Senate’s 
plan for dairy price supports. Can we 
in good conscience freeze dairy farm- 
ers’ incomes for 4 years and continue 
the gratuitous support of tobacco sub- 
sidies? 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
regressive legislation and subject all 
commodity support programs to the 
same test of fairness and common- 
sense when considering the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1981. 
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DIVISION OF THE FIFTH 
CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago we enacted legislation that divided 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit into two autonomous cir- 
cuits. That division will take place for- 
mally on October 1. 

On September 30 and October 1 
there will be ceremonies in New Orle- 
ans marking the closing of the old 
fifth and the opening of the new one, 
which consists of Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and the Canal Zone. Cere- 
monies in Atlanta on October 2 will 
celebrate the opening of the new 11th 
circuit, which comprises Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia. 

This formal division of the unwieldy 
fifth circuit into two smaller courts of 
workable size is a historical occasion 
for these six States of the South, the 
Southeast, and the Southwest and 
their 40 million residents. It is the 
result of 10 years’ work by judges of 
the court, Members of Congress, and 
private citizens. 

As you will recall, Mr. Speaker, 
many of us for years were wary of 
splitting the fifth circuit, which has 
been a bastion for civil and constitu- 
tional rights to which the oppressed 
have looked for justice. It has been de- 
scribed as— 

The best Federal court of appeals on the 
civil rights issues in the Nation * * *, 

We hesitated to divide the circuit, 
even though we were fully aware of 
the serious problems of effectively ad- 
ministering justice in a court that in- 
cluded 26 active judges and stretched 
from El Paso, Tex., to Miami, Fla.— 
the largest appellate court in our his- 
tory. 

We were cautious because we feared 
that dividing the circuit could create 
an imbalance that might prevent the 
continuation of civil rights advance- 
ment through our judicial system. 

In the course of our hearings last 
year, my reservations about dividing 
the circuit were allayed, and I became 
convinced that division along the lines 
we wrote into law would in no way di- 
minish the cause of equal justice in 
these States. In fact, a convincing case 
was made that, with 26 judges render- 
ing more than 2,000 written opinions a 
year, there could be an adverse effect 
on the quality of justice in civil rights 
cases. 

The direction that some in govern- 
ment appear to be taking on issues in- 
volving individual rights and liberties 
demands that we have Federal courts 
that continue to hold out the promise 
of equality and justice for all Ameri- 
cans. There can be no retreat from full 
judicial protection for those who have 
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suffered the ignominy of discrimina- 
tion in schools, in housing, in employ- 
ment, and in other aspects of their 
lives. 

I am confident that these two new 
circuits will improve the administra- 
tion of justice in these States, that 
they will benefit all citizens and that 
they will continue the traditions of 
the old fifth circuit, and, divided, 


become two citadels of civil rights for 
the Nation.e 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
HON. JAMES J. BLANCHARD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


èe Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization will conduct a hearing at 
10:30 a.m., Thursday, October 1, in 
room 2128, Rayburn House Office 
Building, on the proposed $1.1 billion 
loan guarantee for the Colony shale 
project in Colorado. At that time, we 
will ask the Department of Energy 
and the Department of Defense for 
their comments on a recent GAO 
review of the project contract. 

This hearing was originally sched- 
uled for Monday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 28, but is being changed to permit 
the attendance of more Members.@ 


TRIBUTE TO LEONARD W. 
BROCK 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
September 30, Leonard W. “Lenny” 
Brock, the director of oil properties 
for the city of Long Beach and a 
friend of mine for many years, will be 
honored by the California Independ- 
ent Refiner’s Association on the occa- 
sion of his retirement. The 59-year-old 
Brock has spent his entire career, 
apart from 3 years in the Navy, in the 
petroleum industry. In 1949, Lenny 
graduated from the University of 
Southern California, where he earned 
a B.E. in petroleum engineering. 
During the 3 succeeding years, he 
worked as a trainee with the petrole- 
um engineer for the Long Beach Oil 
Development Co. In 1952, Lenny left 
the Long Beach area and went over- 
seas to work as a drilling engineer for 
the International Petroleum Co. in 
Branquila, Colombia. After a year in 
Colombia, Lenny Brock realized how 
much he missed southern California, 
and he returned to Long Beach to 
work in the Wilmington oilfield. Here, 
as the project engineer for the first 
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pilot water flood in the Wilmington 
field, he authored the “Brock Subsid- 
ence Report”, which was the most con- 
clusive proof that compaction in the 
oil zones caused surface subsidence 
that eventually reached 29 feet in 
areas of Wilmington and Long Beach. 

As a member of the California State 
Land Commission for 8 years, 1959-67, 
and as chairman of the commission for 
several years, I can attest firsthand to 
the leadership Lenny has shown 
during these crucial years. The Cali- 
fornia State Land Commission and the 
city of Long Beach worked closely to- 
gether in developing what has proved 
to be a most successful program. 

In 1962, Lenny became petroleum 
adviser to the city of Long Beach. 
During this period he expanded the 
potential of the east Wilmington field 
and encouraged the referendum that 
ended the city’s ban on offshore drill- 
ing. 

As result of his demonstrated abili- 
ties, Brock was appointed director of 
the Department of Oil Properties by 
the city of Long Beach in 1965. Under 
his guidance, contractors built Long 
Beach’s offshore drilling islands and 
commenced a water-injection program 
that brought subsidence under con- 
trol. During his 16-year directorship, 
which extended from 1965 to the 
present, the city of Long Beach re- 
ceived $169,000,000 and the State of 
California $722,000,000 from the oil 
properties operated under his supervi- 
sion. During this same time an active 
exploration program led to the drilling 
of 810 new wells. More recently, Lenny 
Brock has been a leader in developing 
and testing new methods of tertiary 
recovery. These developments have 
the potential of recovering many mil- 
lions of barrels of oil from wells 
throughout our Nation that are no 
longer producing by customary recov- 
ery techniques. 

Throughout his career, Leonard 
Brock has been active in numerous 
professional societies. He is, or has 
served as a director of the following 
organizations: Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, California In- 
dependent Producers Association, 
West Coast Division American Petrole- 
um Institute, Society of Petroleum En- 
gineers, Independent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation, member of the Federal 
Energy Administration’s Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Exploration, Devel- 
opment and Production Advisory Com- 
mittee, advisory committee to the 
California Conservation Committee, 
and committee member to Interstate 
Compact Commission. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in wishing 
the very best in the years ahead for 
Leonard Brock, his wife Marilyn, and 
their children Michael, Steve, and 
Luanne.@ 
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DO NOT BLAME WALL STREET 
FOR REAGAN’S PROBLEMS 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
often been said that, “in hindsight, ev- 
eryone has 20/20 vision.” And now 
that the tax cut bill, which James R. 
Schlesinger has dubbed “the single- 
most irresponsible fiscal action of 
modern times,” has been signed into 
law for some weeks, many noted 
economists and commentators have 
theories on who is to blame for bring- 
ing to bear upon the country the stag- 
gering deficits which are likely to 
result. 

The President blames Wall Street 
for not getting behind his economic re- 
covery package. Wall Street responds: 
“Nothing personal, mind you, but the 
President’s income and outlay num- 
bers just don’t add up to any kind of a 
figure which instills confidence in the 
financial markets.” Hobart Rowen has 
articulated, rather succinctly, that 
this frantic search for a scapegoat is 
rather ironic. Indeed, if it were not for 
the suffering which the impending 
Federal deficits will cause, the specter 
of the administration and Wall Street 
trading barbs over who is to blame for 
the resulting mess would almost have 
a touch of humor, 

Perhaps if some of the Members of 
the Congress read Mr. Rowen’s edito- 
rial they may find the responsibility 
lying closer to home than they had 
thought—or wanted to believe. 

Mr. Rowen’'s column, reprinted from 
the September 17, 1981, Washington 
Post, follows: 

Don’t BLAME WALL STREET FOR REAGAN'S 

PROBLEMS 

Returning home after a couple of weeks in 
Japan, and reading the newspapers and 
newsmagazines, I am struck by two facts. 
First, the political pundits have discovered 
the economy and the importance of eco- 
nomic issues. Second, some of them join the 
Reagan administration in accusing Wall 
Street of “nonsupport” of Reaganomics. 

My colleague, David S. Broder, for exam- 
ple, is concerned “to see the big wheels of 
Wall Street so callously scuttling the very 
program that American business, in a liter- 
ally unprecedented fashion, had pressured 
Congress to pass just a few weeks ago.” 

In looking for scapegoats (apart from the 
While House and its ideologues) for the 
present mess, congressional Democrats 
would be a much more logical target than 
Wall Street. The Democrats, mesmerized by 
the president's political charisma, played a 
me-too game on Capitol Hill. In fact, Demo- 
crats on the House side bid up the ante on 
the tax bill enough to make the final legis- 
lation even more inflationary than the origi- 
nal Republican proposals. 

It is true, as Broder says, that business- 
men supported Reagan's budget-cutting as 
well as personal and business tax-rate pro- 
posals. But businessmen, in or out of Wall 
Street, never were seduced, as was the 
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Reagan administration, by the supposed 
magic of supply-side economics that could 
translate huge Treasury tax losses into 
Treasury revenue gains. Even if the process 
took time, the supply-siders told Reagan, 
the intervening budget deficits didn’t really 
matter. Businessmen didn’t buy that notion, 
either. 

Reagan's monetarists also assured him 
that the deficits wouldn't be inflationary so 
long as the Federal Reserve didn’t ‘“‘mone- 
tize” the debt—that is, print money to cover 
the deficits. But in the real world, deficits 
do matter: The government is forced to 
borrow huge amounts of money, and the 
American economy doesn't generate enough 
savings to supply all of the demands for 
credit from the government and the private 
sector together. 

What happens, of course, is that the 
people with money to lend insist on—and 
get—a higher rate of interest. And those 
who borrow have a choice: pay the rate or 
go without. 

That's the way a market economy works, 
and it’s interesting—to say the least—to find 
an administration like Reagan's, theoretical- 
ly committed to the free-enterprise system, 
grumbling at the market's response to its 
policies. 

A review of the facts will show that, from 
the very beginning, respected Wall Street 
analysts, notably Henry Kaufman of Salo- 
mon Bros, and Albert Wojnilower of the 
First Boston Corp., warned that the arith- 
metic of Reaganomics didn’t add up, and no 
act of faith, for which the president had 
begged in his April 28 speech to Congress, 
could change the numbers. 

How could you cut taxes $732 billion over 
a four-year cycle and come up with a bal- 
anced budget? they said. How could you 
brag about cutting civilian expenditures $40 
billion this year at the same time you were 
making a $1.5 trillion commitment for de- 
fense by the year 1986? How could you stim- 
ulate economic growth when a stringent 
monetary policy would depress business ac- 
tivity? 

Now the predictions made by Kaufman, 
Wojnilower and others are turning out to be 
highly accurate, we have a classic situation 
in which the messenger boy—in this case, 
Wall Street—is being chastised for the mes- 
sage conveyed on the ticker tape showing 
sharp declines in stock and bond prices. But 
jawboning Wall Street to be more support- 
ive isn’t going to work. Brokers and their 
customers still know how to add and sub- 
tract. Says Edgar Fiedler, vice president for 
research of The Conference Board, an asso- 
ciation of industrialists in New York: 
“Seeing is believing—behavior has to 
change.” 

Unhappily, the genie may be out of the 
bottle on tax cuts, but the president still 
has a chance to reduce the outlandish size 
of the defense commitment, and to make 
other budget cuts as well. The pending $13 
billion reductions (in proposed increases) in 
defense spending announced last weekend 
aren't enough. 

If there is a hopeful sign in a dismal pic- 
ture, it is that Reagan may be beginning to 
recognize that he was sold a bill of goods by 
fanatics who told him that rose-colored ex- 
pectations are a substitute for reality. 

To me, the big mystery is not Wall 
Street’s highly rational lack of confidence 
in Reagan, but why the Democrats continue 
to sidestep a golden opportunity to jump all 
over Reagan and Reaganomics. Where are 
Teddy Kennedy, John Glenn, Gary Hart, 
Jimmy Carter, Fritz Mondale, Hugh Carey, 
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Jerry Brown, or any other Democrats with 
pretensions to high national office? 

There appears, still, to be no Democratic 
alternative to Reaganomics. By default, the 
only effective political criticism I hear 
comes from the AFL-CIO.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
able to be present yesterday during 
House proceedings on H.R. 4, the In- 
telligence Agencies Protection Act. I 
would have supported the bill in the 
form reported by the Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, be- 
cause I think it is vitally important to 
the security of our country to protect 
the lives of the men and women who 
gather intelligence information. The 
committee did a good job in drafting a 
bill on a difficult subject, and dis- 
played sensitivity to the important 
civil liberties concerns raised by the 
legislation. It was a balanced product, 
and, in my view, served the public in- 
terest. 

However, I could not support the bill 
after the adoption by the House of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). I was 
paired against the Ashbrook amend- 
ment, House rollcall No. 217, and had I 
been present I would have voted “no.” 
Since the Ashbrook amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 226 to 181, I 
would have also been forced to vote 
“no” on final passage of the bill, roll- 
call No. 219. The Ashbrook amend- 
ment recklessly expanded the scope of 
the penalties in the bill and would po- 
tentially penalize the press and others 
who have no intention of endangering 
the lives of intelligence operatives. 
The entire bill could be ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the courts because of 
this defect, and the majority of the 
House has moved onto dangerous 
ground by so thoughtlessly overturn- 
ing the careful work by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) and 
others who have spent years examin- 
ing the ramifications of this delicate 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that a 
good bill could be resurrected in the 
Senate and/or in conference. If it is, I 
would be pleased to support it.e 


INDUSTRY PRESS ENDORSES 
REFORM OF ORANGE MAR- 
KETING ORDER 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the major journal of the 
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California fruit industry, the Packer, 
has recently editorialized in favor of 
the elimination of the “pro rate,” or 
volume control, in the navel orange in- 
dustry. Under marketing order 907, a 
small number of powerful growers 
have been unwisely given the author- 
ity to order their competitors and all 
growers to restrict the flow of perfect- 
ly edible and marketable produce to 
the fresh market. 

The pro rate does not serve grower, 
packer, or consumer. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 3022, which would modify 
the current marketing order process to 
assure that consumers are better rep- 
resented on that board which makes 
decisions under order No. 907. In addi- 
tion, however, the right to order the 
withholding of perfectly good food 
against the wishes of growers should 
be prohibited, as it is in the case of 
most other marketing orders. 

The General Accounting Office re- 
cently completed a review of the 1980- 
81 navel orange season and the impact 
of the marketing order, and the re- 
sults of that survey further support 
the need to reform the marketing 
order program. While GAO did not 
find that food was actually destroyed, 
it did conclude: 

First, the Navel Orange Administra- 
tive Committee is not representative 
of the diversity of views within the in- 
dustry, and does not provide the 
public with an effective voice in mar- 
keting decisions which affect consum- 
ers; 

Second, nearly half of the crop was 
barred from the fresh market by order 
of the NOAC. Over 80,000 tons were 
fed to cattle, and most of the rest went 
to processed products, the manufac- 
ture of which is controlled by the 
same powerful special interest which 
unfairly dominates the NOAC, Sun- 
kist; 

Third, most of the oranges which 
were kept off the market were grown 
with federally supplied, taxpayer sub- 
sidized water. So now we have a situa- 
tion in which subsidized products are 
used to deliver subsidized water to sub- 
sidized land to grow crops, which are 
then kept off the market by a cabal of 
growers in order to force up consumer 
prices. And we are called upon to pre- 
serve that ludicrous system in the 
name of free enterprise. 

It should be noted that growers re- 
ceive minimal compensation, if any- 
thing, for that portion of their crop 
which is kept out of the fresh market. 
They receive little for the cattle feed, 
and only $30-$35 a ton for process, 
about their cost of picking and ship- 
ping. Naturally, under those circum- 
stances, many good oranges are never 
even picked, and are left to rot in the 
orchards. By contrast the very same 
oranges are worth $225 or more per 
ton on the fresh market. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program which 
has grown far beyond its original in- 
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tention, which benefits the few at the 
expense of the many, which under- 
mines efficiency and initiative by sub- 
sidizing inefficiency. Before we 
become too emotional about the 
claims of supporters of the marketing 
order that the system preserves small 
farmers, let us recall that these are 
the same spokesmen who have de- 
nounced and are attempting to under- 
mine the Federal reclamation program 
on the ground that small farming 
cannot be preserved through Govern- 
ment action. I believe small farming is 
desirable and can survive, and that it 
can thrive without the market manip- 
ulations imposed by the pro rate. 

The Packer has spoken forcefully on 
this subject, and I want to share those 
views with my colleagues. While I 
know that no one challenges my own 
strong support for California agricul- 
ture, the Packer has even a stronger 
reputation for advocating what is in 
the best interest of the agriculture 
community and the American con- 
sumer. 

The Reagan administration is cur- 
rently conducting several reviews of 
the marketing order program. At a 
recent hearing in Exeter, Calif., nu- 
merous witnesses documented the 
abuses and unfairness of the present 
system, moving a high ranking De- 
partment of Agriculture official to ad- 
vocate changes in the order. 

Lastly, I want to note that a referen- 
dum on order 907 will be held in Octo- 
ber. I would imagine that the vote in 
support of retaining the order will be 
overwhelming. Even the major oppo- 
nents of the pro rate will, in all likeli- 
hood, vote to retain the order. Their 
objection, and mine, is not to the 
order but to select abuses within the 
order. No one should interpret a vote 
in favor of keeping order 907 as a vote 
in favor of its shortcomings. 

The recent editorial in the Packer 
offers thoughtful observations on the 
pro rate and the need for reform of 
the marketing order. I want to share it 
with you in hopes that it will acceler- 
ate efforts within the administration 
and Congress to eliminate this archaic 
abuse, the pro rate. 

{From the Packer, Aug. 22, 1981] 
PRORATE SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 

A month has passed since California-Ari- 
zona citrus growers and handlers presented 
their statements for and against Marketing 
Order 907 before a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture-Agricultural Marketing Service 
hearing in Exeter, Calif. 

The Navel orange marketing order has 
drawn increasing criticism in recent years 
from growers and shippers who believe the 
prorate or volume-contro!] provisions of the 
federal marketing order infringe upon their 
right to compete without federal restric- 
tions in the free-enterprise system. 

Proponents of the order have argued vo- 
ciferously that absence of volume controls 
would be disastrous, because it is not possi- 


ble for a citrus grower simply to expand and 
contract with the laws of supply and 
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demand. Growers could not continue to pro- 
vide citrus in the marketplace at the steady 
pace and price currently enjoyed by the 
consumer. 

Clearly, both sides are looking at the same 
facts but coming up with different conclu- 
sions. The hearings are especially pertinent, 
in that the new administration currently is 
scrutinizing the nation’s 48 marketing 
orders covering 33 fruit and vegetable crops. 
And, it was just announced this week (Aug. 
17-22) that the Nave] Orange Administra- 
tive Committee, Los Angeles, has called for 
a referendum on whether to sustain the fed- 
eral Navel orange marketing order. 

With good friends on both sides of this 
hotly contested issue, the easy way out for 
The Packer would be to ignore editorial 
comment, or at the very least to straddle 
the fence and suggest that there is merit on 
both sides of the issue. 

However, The Packer historically has 
spoken out for free enterprise, and, after 
much deliberation, we keep coming back to 
the overriding question that should be 
before the industry—how to devise a system 
that does not infringe upon the rights of 
any grower, packer or shipper to compete in 
the free-enterprise system. 

While the prorate system has some advan- 
tages, it just as clearly does not allow an in- 
dividual grower, packer or shipper to rise 
above the crowd. And, certainly under the 
free marketing system, government regula- 
tions should not impede the ability of 


people to compete in the marketplace. 

It is important to point out here that The 
Packer strongly supports the marketing- 
order system. Marketing orders have en- 
abled growers to join together to promote 
their product and to maintain high quality 


standards. In recent years, The Packer vig- 
orously supported the National Potato 
Council's efforts to get legislation enacted 
to form the Potato Board, but we also 
strongly were opposed to volume-control 
legislation for the potato industry. 

For the record, only five orders have pro- 
visions for prorate systems that regulate the 
flow to market. In addition to the Califor- 
nia-Arizona Navel and Valencia orange mar- 
keting orders, there are the California-Ari- 
zona lemon order and the Indian River and 
Interior grapefruit marketing orders in 
Florida. In actuality, controls rarely have 
been used in the Florida marketing orders. 

As stated earlier, we believe it is time to 
abolish the prorate systems as they present- 
ly are structured, because they are anti- 
competitive and therefore inconsistent with 
the free-enterprise system. We hope the 
USDA and the citrus growers now will take 
a long, hard look at changing the provisions 
of Marketing Order 907 to eliminate volume 
control. They should adopt quality and pro- 
motion regulations much like those that 
exist in the California tree-fruit industry. 

Although birth pangs probably will ac- 
company a system void of prorate, as pack- 
ers fight for their share of the marketplace, 
we feel confident that, within a short time, 
the excellent businessmen who are in the in- 
dustry will rise to the top, and an orderly 
marketing system based upon supply and 
demand will prevail.@ 
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DELAWAREANS SUPPORT 
BARRIER ISLAND BILL 


HON. THOMAS B. EVANS, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. EVANS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, since I introduced the comprehen- 
sive Coastal Barrier Resources Act, 
H.R. 3252, this spring, I have been 
gratified at the widespread support it 
has received through newspaper edito- 
rials, letters, and resolutions. I am es- 
pecially pleased at the great interest 
and support that has been generated 
in our Coastal States from Maine to 
Texas, most of which have barrier is- 
lands that would be affected if H.R. 
3252 were to be enacted. Because it is 
important that Members of Congress 
are aware of public opinion regarding 
pending bills, I will from time to time 
bring examples of these many articles, 
letters, and resolutions to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The Coastal Barrier Resources Act 
prohibits most Federal expenditures 
and financial assistance on storm- 
prone, undeveloped barrier islands on 
our Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coast- 
lines. In an editorial dated April 29, 
1981, the Seaford Leader, one of Dela- 
ware’s fine newspapers, called our At- 
lantic coastline one of “Delaware's 
most valuable natural assets”. In en- 
dorsing H.R. 3252, the Seaford Leader 
succinctly stated the twin objectives of 
my legislation: 

The Evans-Chafee bill would eliminate 
* * * federal funds which * * * encourage 
development in hazardous coastal areas 
* * * (and it) would help to preserve what 
little undeveloped land remains on Dela- 
ware and the nation’s barrier coast lands. 

The Legislature of the State of Dela- 
ware has also expressed support for 
H.R. 3252. A resolution authored by 
Representative Gwynne Smith and ap- 
proved by the general assembly on 
May 28, 1981, described the objectives 
of H.R. 3252 as follows: 

First, reduce waste associated with many 
federal programs which encourage unwise 
development on barrier islands; 

Second, help reduce the safety hazard as- 
sociated with hurricanes and other storms; 
(and) 

Third, help to protect the important natu- 
ral, historic and cultural resources associat- 
ed with barrier ecosystems. 

Mr. Speaker, in these difficult eco- 
nomic times it is important that we be 
creative in finding ways to reduce Fed- 
eral spending. The Coastal Barrier Re- 
sources Act will result in significant 
savings for the U.S taxpayers, and I 
am very pleased at the support for 
this legislation which has come from 
Delaware and other Coastal States. 

The full texts of the editorial from 
the Seaford Leader and the resolution 
approved by the Delaware General As- 
sembly follow: 
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{From the Seaford Leader, Apr. 29, 1981] 
Save Our SHORELINE 


When one takes stock of Delaware's most 
valuable natural assets, our short but wide 
and beautiful Atlantic coastline is very near 
the top of the list along with mild weather 
and fertile soil. 

Like most of America’s lands bordering 
two oceans and the Gulf of Mexico, Dela- 
ware’s coastline is becoming increasingly 
heavily developed. Almost all of the Dela- 
ware shoreline is upon a coastal barrier 
similar to parts of the coast of lower New 
Jersey, Maryland and the Atlantic coast 
from Virginia to northern Florida, 

All of the barrier coastline from Maine to 
Texas is very vulnerable to storms and ero- 
sion. In the early 1960s, a hurricane devas- 
tated the entire east coast of the United 
States, including Delaware, when most of 
the highway from Cape Henlopen to Fen- 
wick Island was washed away and destruc- 
tion of seaside homes and business proper- 
ties was in the millions of dollars. 

In more recent years, the state of Dela- 
ware has spent large amounts of money 
combatting the severe beach erosion north 
of Indian River Inlet caused by winter 
storms. 

This week Delaware's Congressman Tom 
Evans and U.S. Senator John Chafee of 
Rhode Island joined together in an effort to 
preserve our vulnerable coastal barrier 
lands by introducing the Coastal Barrier 
Resources Act. 

In addition to protecting these erosion 
and storm-prone lands, the legislation is de- 
signed to save taxpayers from $200 to $500 
million a year by eliminating federal funds 
which encourage development of coastal 
barriers land. 

The legislation, if enacted, would protect 
a strip of approximately a mile of Dela- 
ware’s coastline north of Bethany Beach to 
present state owned seashore parkland. 

Sea Colony North has been attempting to 
build a high-rise condominium complex on 
the site for several years, but work has been 
held up several times through litigation by 
interests seeking to block construction. 

Under present federal statutes, funds are 
available for sewer construction, roads and 
bridges on coastal barrier lands. More im- 
portantly, federally subsidized flood insur- 
ance in high hazard zones is available and is 
costing taxpayers $14 million a year. 

The Evans-Chafee bill would eliminate 
these federal funds which not only encour- 
age development in hazardous coastal areas 
but would help to preserve what little unde- 
veloped land remains on Delaware and the 
nation’s barrier coast lands. 

The legislation only covers lands not pres- 
ently developed. 

Congressman Evans said this week that he 
is not sure if the 135-acre Sea Colony North 
tract would be covered in his bill. County 
Administrator Joseph Conaway has called 
the tract the most valuable undeveloped 
land in Sussex County. 

We heartily support the legislation pro- 
posed by Congressman Evans and Senator 
Chafee and suggest that Delawareans con- 
cerned with the preservation of their small 
but precious coastline urge the state’s two 
Senators Roth and Biden to support the 
Coastal Barrier Resources Act. 
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Our Delaware coastline must be saved for 
future generations to enjoy as we have en- 
joyed it during our lifetime. 


RESOLUTION 

Requesting the members of the Delaware 
Congressional Delegation to support legisla- 
tion protecting the National Barrier Island 
System. 

Whereas, committees of the Senate of the 
96th Congress of the United States reported 
unanimously for legislation protecting the 
estimated 300 barrier islands, barrier spits 
and bay barriers off the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts; and 

Whereas, the favorable action by the com- 
mittees came too late to permit the Con- 
gress to act; and 

Whereas, H.R. 3252, directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide for the pro- 
tection of the nation’s barrier islands, has 
been introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentative of the 97th Congress; and 

Whereas, the barrier beaches and islands 
are part of nature's priceless gifts to our 
nation, providing momentary respose for 
migrating birds, favorable habitat for fish 
and shellfish, and panoramas of beauty 
through the seasons; and 

Whereas, the barrier beaches and islands 
serve a practical purpose by providing storm 
protection for our mainland, preventing ero- 
sion of our recreational sites, and offering 
scientific study and education for millions 
of our citizens; and 

Whereas, it is essential considering the 
fragile and constantly-changing contours of 
the barrier beaches and islands, often de- 
stroyed or physically changed by great 
storms, that a system be created to protect 
and preserve them; and 

Whereas, H.R. 3252 is designed to accom- 
plish three objectives—(1) reduce waste as- 
sociated with many federal programs which 
encourage unwise development on barrier is- 
lands; (2) help reduce the safety hazard as- 
sociated with hurricanes and other storms; 
(3) help to protect the important natural, 
historic and cultural resources associated 
with barrier ecosystems: Now, therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the 13ist General Assembly of Dela- 
ware, the Senate concurring, requests the 
members of the Delaware Congressional 
Delegation to support legislation protecting 
the national barrier island system; Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That, copies of this resolution 
be sent to the members of the Delegation— 
U.S. Senator William V. Roth, U.S. Senator 
Joseph R. Biden, Jr., and U.S. Representa- 
tive Thomas B. Evans, Jr. 


FRANCIS J, BECKER 
HON. GREGORY W. CARMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 4, former Congressman Francis 
J. Becker died at the age of 82. I wish 
to thank my colleague from Long 
Island, Congressman Ray MCGRATH, 
for taking a special order on Septem- 
ber 17 for this fine man, who devoted 
a lifetime to the service of Nassau 
County and his country. It is an honor 
to give tribute to a man who expressed 
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through his life his love for God, for 
country, and for family. 

His family life, 58 years of marriage, 
three children, and 21 grandchildren, 
speak for themselves. His introduction 
of legislation which allowed American 
servicemen under NATO command to 
be tried by Americans demonstrates 
his concern for those who defend their 
country, and his own service during 
World War I provides his personal ex- 
ample of sacrifice. Last, but certainly 
not least, he strove to return volun- 
tary prayer to the schools. He was one 
of the first Congressmen to take up 
this cause, which continues today 
spurred on by the eloquent words and 
actions of men such as he. 

I want to extend my deepest sympa- 
thy to his wife, Claire, his three chil- 
dren, and all his family. I also want to 
express my hope that they will find 
comfort from knowing the fine exam- 
ple that Frank Becker set for all of 
us.@ 


LUDWIG VON MISES: A 
CENTENARY 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


è Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few things in this world that I dislike 
more than socialism, including all of 
its variant forms from Hitler’s nation- 
al socialism to Lenin’s Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Instead, I have cherished all of my 
life the ideas and fruits of liberty and 
voluntarism. Few men have espoused 
those ideas better than Ludwig von 
Mises. His contributions are of abiding 
importance for all Americans, and par- 
ticularly our youth, in understanding 
the illusions and dangers of all forms 
of coersive, centralized planning 
models. 

Mr. Speaker, September 29 is the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
Ludwig von Mises. I insert in the 
REcorD, and recommend to all my col- 
leagues, a birthday tribute written by 
the noted editor and columnist, Mr. 
Tom Bethell. 

[From the National Review, Sept. 2, 1981] 

LUDWIG von MISES: A CENTENARY 
(By Tom Bethell)? 

Ludwig von Mises, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of whose birth we celebrate on 
September 29, is a name still only vaguely 
familiar to a good many U.S. policymakers, 
journalists, and students of public affairs. 
Nevertheless he may well have been the 
greatest twentieth century economist—the 
leading exponent of the Austrian School 
founded by Karl Menger and Eugen Bohm 
von Bawerk (his teachers), and in turn the 


‘Mr. Bethell is a Washington editor of Harper’s 
and a regular columnist for The American Specta- 
tor; he holds the DeWitt Wallace Chair in Commu- 
nications at the American Enterprise Institute. 
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teacher of Friedrich von Hayek, Eric Voegé- 
lin. Fritz Machlup, and Henry Hazlitt, 
among many. 

Born in Lemberg (then a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire), Mises studied 
and taught (as an unsalaried lecturer) at 
the University of Vienna. He then took a po- 
sition at the Vienna Chamber of Commerce, 
where he conducted an informal seminar at- 
tended by Voegelin and Hayek. “Living 
through one world war, on the side of the 
defeated,” Hazlitt has written, “frustrated 
by the intellectual decline in Austria after 
the war, Mises lived to see the rise of Hitler. 
Driven from Vienna by the threat of a Nazi 
takeover, he spent six comparatively happy 
years as a professor at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International Studies at Geneva.” 

“The spirit of genuine liberalism flour- 
ished in this unique institution,” Mises later 
wrote. “But all around us the barbarian 
flood was rising and we all knew we were 
fighting with nothing but forlorn hope.” On 
August 2, 1940, Mises and his wife, Margit, 
arrived in New Jersey. Five years later he 
was appointed visiting professor at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at New York University. 

Then began the second prominent semi- 
nar in Mises’s life, this one lasting until 
1969, by which time he was 88 years old. 
Mises was “often treated as a second-class 
citizen by the university authorities, remote 
from prestigious academic centers, and sur- 
rounded largely by time-serving uncompre- 
hending majors in accounting or business fi- 
nance,” Murray Rothbard, one of his stu- 
dents, has written. But still, Mises also in- 
structed a younger generation of econo- 
mists, some of whom are teaching in Ameri- 
can universities today. j 

In 1947, Mises joined the staff of the 
Foundation for Economic Education (pub- 
lisher of The Freeman), founded by Leon- 
ard Read, and in this decade wrote, among 
other works, Omnipotent Government, Bu- 
reaucracy, and Planned Chaos. His magnum 
opus, Human Action, was published by Yale 
University Press in 1949, but its second edi- 
tion 15 years later was marred by an atro- 
cious array of misprints, omissions, and 
transposed. pages. A respectable edition was 
later published by Henry Regnery, in 1966. 

Von Mises died in New York in 1973, aged 
92. His voice, although influential, still 
seems to be almost inaudible in the babel of 
aggregates, equilibria, and mathematics 
that is modern economics. His name is not 
mentioned in Economics: Private and Public 
Choice, by Gwartney and Stroup, perhaps 
the best of the contemporary mainstream 
textbooks, and is relegated to a single foot- 
note in Paul Samuelson’s Economics. 

In the course of his Notes and Recollec- 
tions, written shortly after his arrival in 
America, von Mises wrote his own somber 
epitaph—perhaps his most famous passage: 

Occasionally I entertained the hope that 
my writings would bear practical fruit and 
show the way for policy. Constantly I have 
been looking for evidence of a change in ide- 
ology. But I have never allowed myself to be 
deceived. I have come to realize that my 
theories explain the degeneration of a great 
civilization; they do not prevent it. I set out 
to be a reformer, but only became the histo- 
rian of decline. 

All his life Mises reasoned that agreement 
both materially and morally improved man- 
kind. But the Misesian remedy—voluntary 
exchange, free prices, limited government— 
was no match for the terrible plague of so- 
cialism that spread across the world in the 
course of his lifetime. The ideas of liberty 
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and voluntarism that he espoused, ideas 
that one might imagine would have some 
appeal for university professors and intel- 
lectuals in an age of supposed enlighten- 
ment, to this day have remained partially 
concealed in the shadows of command and 
coercion—ideas that are far more appealing 
to the intelligentsia. Why this should be re- 
mains perhaps the greatest intellectual co- 
nundrum of our era. 

The date of von Mises’s birth almost bi- 
sects the interval between the arrivals on 
earth of Lenin and Hitler, exponents of var- 
iant forms (Marxism and National Social- 
ism) of a totalitarian ideology which has 
been fanatically expounded, ardently em- 
braced, and murderously enforced in our 
time. The mild von Mises—courtly gentle- 
man, professor of the old school—was no 
match for these zealots; his antidote less ap- 
pealing than their poison. 

It is worth reviewing one Misesian contri- 
bution because it is of such abiding impor- 
tance and yet is so little understood. As 
early as 1920—long before the evidence 
from the Soviet Union was available—Mises 
argued that socialism as originally conceived 
could only work in the most crude, approxi- 
mate, and inefficient manner. Early Marx- 
ists wanted to do away with money entirely 
and institute a central planning authority 
which would allocate raw materials to facto- 
ries, and then allocate the finished goods to 
consumers—by command rather than by 
price. 

Mises saw that this could never work, be- 
cause prices incorporate far more informa- 
tion, and more up-to-date information, than 
can ever possibly be at the disposal of the 
central planners. The amount of lumber 
that a factory manager orders depends on 
its price, just as the amount the lumberjack 
provides also depends on its price. Prices 
convey information to users about relative 
searcity, and so ensure that resources are 
channeled to their most highly valued uses 
(in the same way that an item sold at auc- 
tion goes to the highest bidder), Prices also 
perform the signal feat of equalizing supply 
and demand. When prices are established by 
law, then supply and demand get out of bal- 
ance, and bureaucracies are needed to bend 
them back together again. Meanwhile there 
are queues, as we found when market pric- 
ing of gasoline was forbidden by the U.S. 
Government in the 1970s. 

Mises’s argument about prices was alleg- 
edly refuted by Oskar Lange and Fred 
Taylor, and one or two other socialist econo- 
mists, who argued that central planners 
could arrive at the appropriate prices by 
“trial and error.” In fact it is not possible to 
do this, as Thomas Sowell points out in 
Knowledge and Decisions, because the in- 
formation at the disposal of the central 
planners is always out of date, whereas 
prices instantly incorporate information 
about supply and demand. 

Moreover, as Paul Craig Roberts pointed 
out in Marx’s Theory of Exchange, Alien- 
ation, and Crisis, the original socialist idea 
was to do away with prices altogether. If the 
socialist concedes that he must “simulate” 
them, then why not restore actual market 
pricing and abolish the central planning au- 
thority? The problem with the planned 
economy, says Roberts, rephrasing Mises’s 
original point, is that it is not possible to 
make something in a factory and be sure 
that the thing made is worth more than its 
component parts. Prices tell us that; and if 
they still don’t get the message across, then 
the quarterly balance sheet certainly will. 

Governments themselves may be defined 
as institutions whose outputs have less 
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value than their inputs. But here one begins 
to branch off into Mises’s ideas about bu- 
reaucracy—the hopeless task of trying to re- 
assemble information and authority at the 
center once it has been outlawed at the pe- 
riphery (i.e., in the country at large). Bu- 
reaucrats fail not because they are lazy or 
incompetent but because they are unequal 
to the massive task of “commanding” an 
economy. Prices could allocate gasoline, but 
twenty thousand DOE bureaucrats could 
not. The Soviet economy functions to the 
extent that it does, despite being centrally 
planned, because its planners “‘mimic’’ West- 
ern prices; but these ersatz prices also tend 
to be ineffective because they do not reflect 
local supply and demand conditions. 

Mises’s point about prices and socialism is 
still terribly important, because what, after 
all, are we quarreling with the Soviets about 
if not this? It would be so much easier in 
many ways to lay down our arms and con- 
cede that they are basically a peaceloving 
lot. Those who believe in central planning 
may indeed think in just this way. 

But we should not forget that banning 
genuine prices from a nation means declar- 
ing voluntary transactions between consent- 
ing adults to be illegal. If such a law is to be 
enforced then a huge new police force must 
be created—in effect an army. (It is obvious, 
of course, that the central-planning mode! is 
at bottom a military vision of society.) Why 
must this be done if the result is inefficient 
to boot? Coercion, corruption, and militari- 
zation may perhaps be justified if the over- 
all efficiency of production is thereby in- 
creased; but if it is decreased, then such en- 
slavement looks singularly pointless—as 
indeed the Soviet Union looks today. 

It tells us something about the covertly 
authoritarian (totalitarian?) tendencies of 
academia that Oskar Lange et al. were 
widely assumed to have carried the day in 
the aforementioned debate with Mises. The 
professors wanted socialism, in America as 
elsewhere, and they weren’t about to let a 
little obstacle called von Mises prevent them 
from finding it to be the better system. 

Hayek later came to Mises’s rescue with a 
new and crushing reply to the central plan- 
ners: a central plan can only be implement- 
ed, he pointed out, if individuals are pre- 
vented from implementing their own plans. 
Thus central planning puts a government at 
war with its citizens—a two-sentence synop- 
sis of The Road to Serfdom. But was anyone 
listening even then? The grandiose, moral- 
sounding promises of socialism (justice, 
equality) always managed to drown out 
such civil appeals to reason in Mises’s life- 
time. 

How about now? Is the situation any 
better today? One must be on one’s guard 
against undue optimism, as Mises always 
was. The totalitarians of the Left never give 
up, it is now clear, and seem to be gathering 
strength in Western Europe at present (al- 
though declining in Eastern Europe). Never- 
theless, there are signs of hope. Serious aca- 
demic attempts to justify socialism seem to 
be on the decline at last, after a period of 
supremacy almost exactly corresponding to 
Mise’s lifetime. 

In addition, the new supply-side move- 
ment in economics, which incorporates 
many ideas from von Mises and the Austri- 
an School generally, seems to be imbued 
with a measure of that zeal and passion 
which enabled the socialists to win so many 
earlier battles, and without which no ideas 
ever prevail. 

At the end of “My Years with Ludwig von 
Mises” Margit von Mises writes: “If I myself 
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could realize one special dream, it would be 
that every President of the United States 
should get for his inauguration a complete 
set of Lu’s books, destined for the Oval 
Office in the White House.” Well, her 
dream has partly been realized, because the 
current occupant of the Oval Office, at 
least, has long been a devoted reader of her 
husband’s books. At NR’s twentieth anni- 
versary dinner, held just five years before 
he was elected President, Ronald Reagan 
came up to Margit von Mises’s table and 
said: “Mrs. von Mises, I am honored to meet 
you. You don’t know how often I consult 
the books of your husband before I make a 
speech.” 

Von Mises was not an optimistic man, but 
even he might have been encouraged if he 
had heard those words, and then later had a 
chance to meet the man who spoke them in 
the office that he occupies today.e 


TRIBUTE TO MIKE MICHAELSON 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 1, Mike Michaelson, our mutual 
friend and valued employee for three 
decades, will be leaving us to continue 
his career in the private sector. 

On that day, Mike will retire as su- 
perintendent of the House Radio and 
TV Press Gallery to become executive 
vice president of Cable Satellite Public 
Affairs Network (C-SPAN). 

Mike became superintendent of the 
gallery in 1974. It was in that year 
that I came to know him best and to 
appreciate his talents and his person- 
ality. In the face of extraordinary and 
often heated demands by the electron- 
ic media during the impeachment pro- 
ceedings, he proved himself to mem- 
bers of the media and of the Congress 
ever professional, unfailingly coopera- 
tive and thoroughly unflappable. 

If he “rode herd,” on reporters, as 
one of them put it, he did it in a 
manner that satisfied their needs and 
thereby those of the public, and he 
earned the respect of us all. The Con- 
gress and the radio-TV industry will 
miss him. We wish him success as he 
sets out to address this new challenge 
he is taking on.e 


SPECIAL ORDER ON JAMES A. 
HALEY 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 24, 1981 

è Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to our late colleague, 

James A. Haley, who died August 6. 
Jim Haley became chairman of the 
House Interior Committee the first 
year I was a member of that commit- 
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tee. I had sought to join the Interior 
Committee because of my concern for 
managing and protecting our natural 
resources. Jim Haley gave distin- 
guished leadership to the conservation 
of our Nation’s natural resources and 
environment as chairman of the Inte- 
rior Committee; and he also ran the 
committee with dedication, integrity, 
and fairness to even the lowest rank- 
ing member of the committee. Despite 
the heated battles over such contro- 
versial issues as stripmining and land- 
use planning, Jim Haley guided the 
proceedings with dignity and without 
rancor. His calm voice quieted many 
an emotional outburst of some of his 
colleagues. 

Jim Haley left many personal 
achievements behind him. He guided 
the passage of the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act. He directed 
the passage of the Blue Lake bill re- 
storing the sacred Blue Lake to the 
Taos Pueblo Indians. He directed pas- 
sage of the Big Cypress National 
Water Preserve to protect the water 
supply of the Everglades National 
Park. And he led the fight to compen- 
sate the Seneca Indian Nation for the 
loss of their lands taken for construc- 
tion of the Kinzua Dam by the Feder- 
al Government in violation of one of 
the oldest existing treaties of the 
United States. His knowledge of Amer- 
ican Indian affairs and his abiding 
sympathy for our Indian citizens were 
unsurpassed. 

I have only mentioned some of his 
achievements which relate to his work 
as member and chairman of the House 
Interior Committee, and I know that 
others of my colleagues will note 
achievements of Jim Haley in his work 
for veterans and his work on the econ- 
omy. But to speak of his achievements 
is not sufficient to describe the man. 
Jim Haley was a man who was respect- 
ed and admired by his political adver- 
saries because of his integrity, his sin- 
cerity, and his open, fair way of deal- 
ing with the opposition. He and I did 
not always agree, but Jim Haley was 
the kind of man who would work to 
find areas of agreement with those 
who opposed him. In public life, pa- 
tience is often disparaged, and toler- 
ance is sometimes equated with weak- 
ness. It takes a strong, dedicated 
public servant to rise above such 
ephemeral evaluations and persist in 
working for the public welfare. That 
was the kind of public servant we had 
in Jim Haley. I am grateful that I had 
the opportunity to know him and 
work with him.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
RESOLUTION ON FOOD SAFETY 


HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 24, 1981 


@ Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of my colleagues, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the resolutions 
adopted by the executive board of the 
United Food & Commercial Workers 
International Union. It is the largest 
AFL-CIO affiliate with a membership 
of 1.3 million members. 


S. 1442 and H.R. 4014, the so-called “Food 
Safety Amendments of 1981” would cut an 
immense swatch of destruction in the na- 
tion’s food protection and would tie the 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
meat, poultry and egg inspection programs 
into procedural knots. 

Calling the legislation “food safety 
amendments” represents false claims. These 
numerous, complicated and far reaching 
provisions create a mine field in existing 
food safety laws. When one mine fails to de- 
stroy a program’s effectiveness and leaves 
regulatory blocks in the way of possibly 
dangerous substances, another mine is avail- 
able to be exploded and another and an- 
other. The bill should honestly be titled, 
“The Destruction of Food Safety Amend- 
ments of 1981.” 

The bill specifically deals with cancer- 
causing substances. It is advertised by indus- 
try and by supporting Senators and Repre- 
sentatives as amending—it really effectively 
repeals—the Delaney Clause. This provision 
in current law requires the banning of any 
food additive for human consumption which 
has been proved to cause cancer in animals. 
Scuttling the Delaney Clause protection 
would be bad enough, but the bill goes far 
beyond this action. 

In very clever and sometimes deceptive 
ways, the measure would tie up federal reg- 
ulatory agencies for eight or nine years 
while attempting to take off the market an 
existing additive even though great evidence 
has been found that it is cancer-causing. At 
the same time, the bill would immensely 
speed the process of permitting a new addi- 
tive to the market. 

FDA or the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture could no longer ban a substance simply 
because it is cancer-causing. They would 
have to study and determine whether the 
substance posed a “significant risk.” Yet, 
nowhere in the bill is “significant risk” de- 
fined. Must the substance kill or maim 
three human beings in a thousand, five, ten, 
twenty? Assuming that the agency decided 
somehow there was a “significant risk,” it 
still could not ban the substance. It would 
then have to undergo years of study and de- 
cision on the cost and benefit of a ban. The 
economic cost to the industry would have to 
be balanced against the cost in human 
health and lives. 

These examples fail to do justice to the 
enormity and complexity of the bill. In a 
time when industry complains bitterly of 
regulatory excesses, it has piled one regula- 
tory complexity upon another to preserve 
possibly dangerous cancer-causing sub- 
stances. 

The misnamed “Food Safety Amendments 
of 1981” pose dangers far beyond their con- 
sumer problems, They could lead to the de- 
struction of consumer confidence in safety 
of processed foods. Such a situation would 
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be an unmitigated disaster for consumers, 
the food industry and food workers—more 
than a million of whom are members of the 
UFCW. 

Consumer groups strongly oppose the mis- 
named “Food Safety Amendments of 1981.” 
They have asked the UFCW for help in view 
of our Union’s and its predecessor organiza- 
tions’ long-held policy of support for con- 
sumer protection. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union that the UFCW will strongly oppose 
the weakening and breakdown of food 
safety protection—particularly as represent- 
ed by S. 1442 and H.R. 4014. We will sup- 
port—and lead, if necessary—lobbying ef- 
forts to maintain the integrity of govern- 
ment regulatory activities concerning food 
safety. This effort is literally a life and 
death matter. 


RESOLUTION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social security system does face short 
and long term problems. The former are due 
to the twin economic difficulties of recent, 
years: the high unemployment rate, which 
reduced revenues; and the high inflation 
level, which raised social security payments. 
The long term problems will be caused by 
the increased costs of social security bene- 
fits when the men and women born in the 
post-World War II baby boom reach retire- 
ment age. 

President Reagan and his Administration 
have vastly exaggerated these problems to 
achieve budget balancing cuts of immense 
proportions—$82 billion. They have pic- 
tured the problem as being in far greater 
difficulty than it actually is. They have cre- 
ated great fear among America’s elderly. 

Some 14 percent of the nation’s senior 
citizens currently live in poverty. Millions 
more are kept above the poverty line only 
by social security benefits. Tens of millions 
live a tenuous economic existence threat- 
ened by the ravages of inflation and fixed 
incomes. 

Under pressure from the Administration, 
Congress has already made large and ill-ad- 
vised cuts in the social security program. 
The budget reconciliation bill severely re- 
duced benefits for children of deceased or 
disabled parents and eliminated the mini- 
mum benefit payments. 

Yet, President Reagan and his Adminis- 
tration have proposed still more social secu- 
rity cuts. They are much larger than neces- 
sary to meet either the short term or long 
term problems, are extremely inequitable 
and are very dangerous. For decades, they 
would cause immense increases in poverty 
and suffering among the nation’s elderly, 
crippled workers, orphans and widows. 

These social security changes would: 

Slash the benefits of persons retiring 
early—between age 62 to 65—by 30 percent 
for all of their retirement years; 

Change the formula for determining bene- 
fits in future years for all other retirees, so 
that they would receive fewer benefits than 
under present law; 

Postpone cost of living adjustments for all 
retirees; and 

Limit disability benefits to persons com- 
pletely unable to work for medical reasons 
and whose expected period of disability will 
be at least two years. 

The Administration program, as a whole, 
was so extreme that overwhelming majori- 
ties in both the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives—Republicans, as well as 
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Democrats—passed resolutions opposing the 
proposals. But the individual items are not 
dead. Congress will deal with at least the 
short term problems this Fall. 

The labor movement has long proposed a 
program for shoring up the social security 
system. Its cornerstone is a stable, full em- 
ployment economy with programs of aid, 
such as the food stamps, low income energy 
assistance and subsidized housing, for the 
poor of all ages. Such a foundation runs 
counter to the Reagan policies of high inter- 
est rates, tax cuts for the rich and budget 
cuts in Federal job creation and social wel- 
fare programs. 

The system's short term problems can be 
solved by inter-fund borrowing from social 
security's disability and health insurance. 
The long term problems may be easily reme- 
died by some contributions to social security 
from the nation's general revenue—on top 
of the current employee-employer takes. 
These actions can avoid massive cuts in ben- 
efits, which are undesirable for humanitari- 
an reasons and for the sake of the economic 
well being of the nation. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union that the UFCW will work for equita- 
ble and beneficial solutions for the short 
and long term social security problems. It 
will strongly oppose massive cuts in social 
security benefits. It will not permit those 
persons who paid so much in social security 
taxes during their long working lives to be 
shortchanged when they enter retirement 
in their senior years. 

RESOLUTION ON THE ‘““GUESTWORKER”™ 
PROPOSAL 


The United States has serious economic 
problems. Unemployment has long re- 
mained at seven percent or above and is ex- 
pected to go sharply higher. Yet, the 
Reagan Administration urges a “pilot proj- 
ect” to import 50,000 “guestworkers” from 
Mexico into the United States annually. 

As a major part of a contradictory, inef- 
fective and dangerous immigration policy, 
the Administration has asked Congress to 
approve the “guestworker” program. The 
proposal has been widely reported in the 
media and is regarded on Capitol Hill as a 
political payoff to Reagan-supporting busi- 
ness interests—especially in the West—by 
establishing a docile, low wage, union-proof 
labor surplus. 

The proposal flies in the face of the na- 
tion’s sad experience over two decades with 
the bracero program. It was a major factor 
in keeping farm workers as the most ex- 
ploited, deprived, and poverty stricken work 
in the nation. A semi-captive force of Mexi- 
can workers—numbering up to nearly a half 
million men—pitted Mexican poverty 
against United States poverty to create still 
more misery. 

One of the UFCW’s predecessor unions, 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
er Workmen, led a successful seven year lob- 
bying campaign which brought an end to 
the bracero program in 1964. Farm labor 
wages and working conditions sharply im- 
proved in the bracero-dominated areas. 
Most important, the elimination of the pro- 
gram allowed, for the first time, the estab- 
lishment of a stable union of farm workers 
in the West. 

Also, Western European countries have 
greatly ruled their experiment of the 1960's 
with “guestworkers” programs. Begun when 
full employment and labor shortages exist- 
ed and concentrated in jobs which Western 
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Europeans did not want to perform, the pro- 
gram became a Frankenstein in the 1970s. 
As joblessness developed, racial and nation- 
al hatreds, social, civil rights, civil liberty, 
housing, educational, welfare and a myriad 
of other complicated problems became the 
existing heritage of the “guestworker” pro- 
grams 


The Reagan Administration argues that 
its “guestworker” program would curtail il- 
legal immigration. Experience and common 
sense deny this point. The bracero program 
did not stop iilegal border crossing by those 
workers who could not pay bribes in Mexico 
or who could not participate for other rea- 
sons. The program actually increased the 
desire and effort to enter the United States. 
The pressure of Mexico’s extreme poverty 
will foster illegal border  crossing— 
“guestworker” program or no. 

While the bracero program involved only 
farm employment, the “guestworker” pro- 
posal is slated for any industry. It will prob- 
ably be especially concentrated in agricul- 
ture and the service industries. It would 
badly affect wages and working conditions 
in industries in which UFCW members are 
employed. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union that the UFCW will strongly oppose 
either the Reagan proposal or any other 
version of the “guestworker” program. 
America does not need further joblessness, 
downward pressure on wages, reduced work- 
ing conditions or social problems. 


RESOLUTION ON REAGANOMICS 


The Reagan Administration is literally 
carrying out a counter-revolution in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It promises that 
these policies will bring about an economic 
revival, but apparently even the nation’s 
business and financial leaders do not believe 
the rosy forecasts and expect, instead, vary- 
ing degrees of economic disaster. 

For five decades, U.S. Presidents and Con- 
gresses have sought a goal of equity in U.S. 
economic, fiscal and social policies. The 
Reagan Administration has been highly suc- 
cessful in reversing this long trend. 

Its tax legislation has skewed the tax 
system immensely more toward benefiting 
the rich. It makes workers bear an even 
greater burden of raising the government’s 
revenue. 

Government programs to aid the poor, 
protect workers, safeguard consumers, pre- 
vent business abuses, clean the nation's air 
and water are being sharply reduced, crip- 
pled and even killed. The infamous and dis- 
credited “trickle down” theory of economics 
has come out of the closet and become eco- 
nomic the gospel of the federal government 
again. The goal of a just society has been 
put into the closet as the wish list of politi- 
cal and economic right wingers become leg- 
islative and regulatory realities. 

Ironically, while business hails its new 
economic windfalls and increasing freedom 
from regulation, it is uneasy. The stock and 
bond markets, instead of rallying, are de- 
pressed and appear to be going steadily 
down. Business sentiment is significant for 
its pessimism. The specter of similar policies 
by Great Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and the resultant economic disas- 
ters haunts our nation. 

Unemployment is high and expected to 
sharply increase. Inflation remains at or 
near double digit levels. High interest rates 
and the tight money policy cause tremen- 
dous injury to the housing, auto, small busi- 
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ness, family farming and savings and loan 
industries, as well as state and local govern- 
ments. 

The poor are becoming poorer, while mil- 
lions of middle class persons, including 
workers, are thrown into poverty. In the 
coming year, mass hunger—which because 
of the nation’s food stamp and other nutri- 
tion programs, had been banished from the 
U.S.—is expected to make a comeback. 
Social disorders in our nation's urban areas 
are likely as the suffering and misery 
caused by the budget cuts in job creation 
and other economic and social programs 
take hold. 

The nation need not follow this road to 
economic and social chaos. Unwise policies 
can be reversed. The goal of economic 
equity can be reinstated. Traditionally, con- 
servatism has not meant making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. In fact, the first 
protective economic and social welfare legis- 
lation in western industrial countries were 
put into effect by conservatives. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union strongly denounces the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s economic policies which are 
reversing the goal of equity and causing eco- 
nomic chaos. We urgently ask the President 
and the Administration to reverse these dis- 
astrous policies before Thatcherism and its 
consequences take hold in ‘the United 
States. 


RESOLUTION ON VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


The Voting Rights Act, as President 
Lyndon Johnson reminded us on the occa- 
sion of its signing into law, “flows from a 
clear and simple wrong.” Its only purpose is 
to right that wrong. The wrong is one which 
no American in his heart can justify. The 
right is one which no American, true to his 
or her principles, can deny. 

But as we all know, the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act was designed by Congress to 
banish the blight of racial discrimination in 
voting which had infected the electoral 
process in parts of our country for nearly a 
century. 

It is evident that there still remains a 
solid determination in some quarters to 
block equality of voting rights. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union that the UFCW will strongly support 
and work toward the extension of Section 5, 
the preclearance provision of the Act, while 
providing strong and reasonable incentives 
for States and counties to bail out from the 
preclearance requirement. 

Be it further resolved that we support the 
extension of the Bi-Lingual election materi- 
al and voting assistance requirement of the 
Act until 1992. 


RESOLUTION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Despite the progress in eliminating dis- 
crimination in the workplace, attained since 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
more needs to be done. 

The present Administration and its anti- 
labor forces have all but completed their ef- 
forts to dismantle the Federal programs 
that have provided the unemployed, the 
aged and the disadvantaged a modest meas- 
ure of economic dignity. There is every indi- 
cation that the present Administration 
target is a full attack on major Federal Civil 
Rights laws enacted to enhance the econom- 
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ic, political and social rights of the victims 
of discrimination. 

The United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers International Union will therefore inten- 
sify its efforts on behalf of enforcement of 
Title VII and development of voluntary af- 
firmative action programs. Specifically, we 
will: 

1. Oppose efforts to weaken the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 

2. Intensify the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information through the Civil 
Rights and Women’s Affairs Department 
about programs to expand equal employ- 
ment opportunity, affirmative action and 
the participation of minorities and women 
in our union and their communities. 

3. Reaffirm our support of apprenticeship 
outreach programs that enable minorities 
and women to better compete. 

4. Support the need to provide sufficient 
CETA Title III funds to continue the na- 
tional union and community-based employ- 
ment and training programs such as those 
conducted by the AFL-CIO’s Human Re- 
sources Development Institute, the National 
Urban League’s Labor Education Advance- 
ment Program, the Opportunities Industri- 
alization Centers and the Recruitment 
Training Program. 

5. Continue to work closely with our allies 
in the Civil Rights movement to insure 
equal opportunity for all Americans. 

6. Maintain our support for the activities 
of the Coalition of Labor Union Women, the 
Coalition of Black Trade Unionists to en- 
courage greater participation by women and 
minorities in the labor movement and in the 
community. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


7. Continue to strengthen coalitions with 
Civil Rights organizations like the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Urban League, Oper- 
ation PUSH, The Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Center for Non-violent Social Change, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
supportive religious orders, and the revital- 
ized Southern Regional Council, in progres- 
sive programs to eliminate segregation in 
education, housing, jobs and voting. 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union Executive Board call 
upon its Local Unions to work with the 
AFL-CIO through our International Civil 
Rights and Women’s Affairs Department 
and through its local committees in carrying 
out an aggressive program to eliminate dis- 
crimination in the workplace and to en- 
hance the Civil Rights of all Americans. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


While 63 percent of Americans favor the 
Equal Rights Amendment, it has yet to be 
ratified. 

With ten more months to go, we call upon 
the UFCW International Executive Board 
and our Local Unions to redouble their ef- 
forts and supportive activities in those tar- 
geted unratified states, working with those 
support groups who are allies of the trade 
union movement. 


RESOLUTION ON THE PATCO Strike 


The Reagan Administration's actions in 
the air controllers’ strike must send shock 
waves of fear into every labor union in the 
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United States. The massive power of the 
federal government is being used—or 
abused—not only to break a strike, but also 
to break a union. 

Candidate Ronald Reagan wrote to the 
Professional Air Controllers Association 
(PATCO), the first union to endorse his 
election efforts, that he understood and 
sympathized with their problems. To other 
union members, he spoke of his respect for 
and adherence to the American collective 
bargaining system. Yet, President Reagan 
directs, condones and defends a policy of re- 
fusal to bargain, punishment of workers for 
striking and decertification of a union. 
These are extremely dangerous precedents 
and actions for the leader of a free nation. 

The President and his Administration jus- 
tify their activities by arguing that the air 
controllers broke a pledge not to strike. The 
President and the Administration forget 
that the United States Constitution guaran- 
tees against involuntary servitude. 

Therefore be it resolved by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board of the United Food 
and Commercial Workers International 
Union that the UFCW sharply condemns 
the strike breaking and union breaking 
policy of the Reagan Administration in the 
air controllers’ strike. The UFCW pledges 
its continued strong support in the air con- 
trollers’ efforts to win legitimate improve- 
ments in their working conditions.@ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, September 25, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, protector of all who trust in 
You, we commit ourselves to Your 
abiding care. Enrich the lives of any 
who are anxious or fearful, of those 
who are alone or who face the uncer- 
tainties of the day. We are grateful 
that we receive needed strength from 
family and friends, but we also reach 
out to You for those gifts of forgive- 
ness and renewed life that Your Spirit 
alone can give. Bless those who seek 
Your presence in this our prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and 
joint resolutions of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 306. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain hydroelectric powerplants at vari- 
ous existing water projects, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1365. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Aci regarding farm produce storage facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning November 22, 
1981, as “National Family Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution designating 
the square dance as the national folk dance 
of the United States. 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President, pursuant to Public 
Law 79-565, appointed Mr. ZoRINSKY 
as a member of the U.S. National 
Commission for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 304, 
NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY 
ACT 
Mr. DINGELL submitted the follow- 

ing conference report and statement 

on the Senate bill (S. 304) to establish 

a national tourism policy and an inde- 

pendent Government agency to carry 

out the national tourism policy: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 97-252) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
304) to establish a national tourism policy 
and an independent Government agency to 
carry out the national tourism policy, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 


Short title 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Tourism Policy Act”. 
National tourism policy 
Sec. 2. (a) The International Travel Act of 
1961 (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Act’’) is amended by striking out the 
first section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
foliewing: “That this Act may be cited as the 
‘International Travel Act of 1961’. 
“TITLE I—NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY 


“Sec. 101. (a) The Congress finds that— 

“(1) the tourism and recreation industries 
are important to the United States, not only 
because of the numbers of people they serve 
and the vast human, financial, and physical 
resources they employ, but because of the 
great benefits tourism, recreation, and relat- 
ed activities confer on individuals and on 
society as a whole; 

“(2) the Federal Government for many 
years has encouraged tourism and recrea- 
tion implicitly in its statutory commitments 
to the shorter workyear and to the national 
passenger transportation system, and explic- 
itly in a number of legislative enactments to 
promote tourism and support development 
of outdoor recreation, cultural attractions, 
and historic and natural heritage resources; 

*(3) as incomes and leisure time continue 
to increase, and as our economic and politi- 
cal systems develop more complex global re- 
lationships, tourism and recreation will 
become ever more important aspects of our 
daily lives; and 

“(4) the existing extensive Federal Govern- 
ment involvement in tourism, recreation, 
and other related activities needs to be 
better coordinated to effectively respond to 
the national interest in tourism and recrea- 
tion and, where appropriate, to meet the 
needs af State and local governments and 
the private sector. 

*(b) There is established a national tour- 
ism policy to— 

“(1) optimize the contribution of the tour- 
ism and recreation industries to economic 
prosperity, full employment, and the inter- 
national balance of payments of the United 
States; 

“(2) make the opportunity for and benefits 
of tourism and recreation in the United 
States universally accessible to residents of 
the United States and foreign countries and 
insure that present and future generations 
are afforded adequate tourism and recrea- 
tion resources; 


“(3) contribute to personal growth, health, 
education, and intercultural appreciation of 
the geography, history, and ethnicity of the 
United States; 

“(4) encourage the free and welcome entry 
of individuals traveling to the United 
States, in order to enhance international 
understanding and goodwill, consistent 
with immigration laws, the laws protecting 
the public health, and laws governing the 
importation of goods into the United States; 

(5) eliminate unnecessary trade barriers 
to the United States tourism industry oper- 
ating throughout the world; 

*(6) encourage competition in the tourism 
industry and maximum consumer choice 
through the continued viability of the retail 
travel agent industry and the independent 
tour operator industry; 

(7) promote the continued development 
and availability of alternative personal pay- 
ment mechanisms which facilitate national 
and international travel; 

“(8) promote quality, integrity, and reli- 
ability in all tourism and tourism-related 
services offered to visitors to the United 
States; 

“(9) preserve the historical and cultural 
foundations of the Nation as a living part of 
community life and development, and 
insure future generations an opportunity to 
appreciate and enjoy the rich heritage of the 
Nation; 

“(10) insure the compatibility of tourism 
and recreation with other national interests 
in energy development and conservation, 
environmental protection, and the judicious 
use of natural resources; 

“(11) assist in the collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of data which accurately 
measure the economic and social impact of 
tourism to and within the United States, in 
order to facilitate planning in the public 
and private sectors; and 

*(12) harmonize, to the maximum extent 
possible, all Federal activities in support of 
tourism and recreation with the needs of the 
general public and the States, territories, 
local governments, and the tourism and 
recreation industry, and to give leadership 
to all concerned with tourism, recreation, 
and national heritage preservation in the 
United States. ”. 


Duties 


Sec. 3. (a) The following heading is insert- 
ed before section 2 of the Act: 


“TITLE II—DUTIES”. 


(b) Section 2 of the Act (22 U.S.C. 2122) is 
amended by striking out “purpose of this 
Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “the na- 
tional tourism policy established by section 
101(6)”. 

(c) Section 3(a) of the Act (22 U.S.C. 
2123(a)) is amended by striking out “section 
2” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
201”, by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (6), by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (7) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding after 
paragraph (7) the following new para- 
graphs: 

*(8) shall establish facilitation services at 
major ports-of-entry of the United States; 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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*(9) shall consult with foreign govern- 
ments on travel and tourism matters and, in 
accordance with applicable law, represent 
United States travel and tourism interests 
before international and intergovernmental 
meetings; 

(10) shall develop and administer a com- 
prehensive program relating to travel indus- 
try information, data service, training and 
education, and technical assistance; 

‘(11) shall develop a program to seek and 
to receive information on a continuing 
basis from the tourism industry, including 
consumer and travel trade associations, re- 
garding needs and interests which should be 
met by a Federal agency or program and to 
direct that information to the appropriate 
agency or program; 

*(12) shall encourage to the maximum 
extent feasible travel to and from the United 
States on United States carriers; 

*(13) shall assure coordination within the 
Department of Commerce so that, to the 
extent practicable, all the resources of the 
Department are used to effectively and effi- 
ciently carry out the national tourism 
policy; 

“(14) may only promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend such interpretive rules, general 
statements of policy, and rules of agency or- 
ganization, procedure, and practice as may 
be necessary to carry out this Act; and 

(15) shall develop and submit annually to 
the Congress, within six weeks of transmit- 
tal to the Congress of the President’s recom- 
mended budget for implementing this Act, a 
detailed marketing plan to stimulate and 
encourage travel to the United States during 
the fiscal year for which such budget is sub- 
mitted and include in the plan the estimated 
funding and personnel levels required to im- 
plement the plan and alternate means of 
funding activities under this Act.”. 

(d\(1) Paragraph (5) of section 3ta) of the 
Act is amended (A) by striking out “foreign 


countries.” and inserting in lieu thereof 


“foreign countries;”, (B) by striking out 
“this clause;” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this paragraph.”, (C) by inserting the last 
two sentences before the first sentence of 
subsection (c), and (D) by striking out “this 
clause” in such sentences and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (5) of subsection 
ta)”. 

(2) Paragraph (7) of section 3ta) of the Act 
is amended by striking out “countries. The 
Secretary is authorized to” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “countries; and the Secretary 
may” and by striking out “this clause” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “this paragraph”. 

(3) Section 3 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “clause (5)” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (5)”. 

(eX1) Sections 2 and 3 of the Act are redes- 
ignated as sections 201 and 202, respective- 
ly, and section 5 is inserted after section 202 
(as so redesignated) and redesignated as sec- 
tion 203. 

(2) Section 203 of the Act (as so redesignat- 
ed) is amended by striking out “semi-annu- 
ally” and inserting in lieu thereof “annual- 
ly”. 

A The following section is inserted after 
section 203 of the Act (as so redesignated); 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide, in accordance with subsections 
(b) and (c), financial assistance to a region 
of not less than two States or portions of 
two States to assist in the implementation 
of a regional tourism promotional and mar- 
keting progrum. Such assistance shall in- 
clude— 
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(1) technical assistance for advancing 
the promotion of travel to such region by 
foreign visitors; 

“(2) expert consultants; and 

(3) marketing and promotional assist- 
ance. 

(b) Any program carried out with assist- 
ance under subsection (a) shall serve as a 
demonstration project for future program 
development for regional tourism promo- 
tion. 

“(c) The Secretary may provide assistance 
under subsection (a) for a region if the ap- 
plicant for the assistance demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that— 

“(1) such region has in the past been an 
area that has attracted foreign visitors, but 
such visits have significantly decreased; 

“(2) facilities are being developed or im- 
proved to reattract such foreign visitors; 

“(3) a joint venture in such region will in- 
crease the travel to such region by foreign 
visitors; 

“(4) such regional programs will contrib- 
ute to the economic well-being of the region; 

(5) such region is developing or has devel- 
oped a regional transportation system that 
will enhance travel to the facilities and at- 
tractions within such region; and 

“(6) a correlation exists between increased 
tourism to such region and the lowering of 
the unemployment rate in such region. ”. 

Administration 

Sec. 4. (a1) The first sentence of section 4 
of the Act (22 U.S.C. 2124) is amended to 
read as follows: “There is established in the 
Department of Commerce a United States 
Travel and Tourism Administration which 
shall be headed by an Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Travel and Tourism who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall report directly to the Secretary. ”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 4 of the 
Act is amended by striking out “Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Tourism” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Travel and Tourism”. 

(3) Section 4 of the Act is amended by 
striking out the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “The Secretary 
shall designate an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Tourism Marketing who shall 
be under the supervision of the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Travel and Tourism. 
The Secretary shall delegate to the Assistant 
Secretary responsibility for the development 
and submission of the marketing plan re- 
quired by section 202(a)(15).”. 

(4) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Under 
Secretary of Commerce” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Under Secretary of Commerce 
and Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Travel and Tourism”. 

(b) Section 4 of the Act is amended by in- 
serting ‘(a) after “Sec. 4.”, and by adding at 
the end the following: 

COXI) The Secretary may not reduce the 
total number of foreign offices of the United 
States Travel and Tourism Administration 
or the number of employees assigned to the 
offices of the Administration in foreign 
countries to a number which is less than the 
total number of employees of the United 
States Travel Service assigned to offices of 
the Service in foreign countries in fiscal 
year 1979. 

2) In any fiscal year the amount of 
funds which shall be made available from 
appropriations under this Act for obligation 
for the activities of the offices of the United 
States Travel and Tourism Administration 
in foreign countries shall not be less than 
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the amount obligated in fiscal year 1980 for 
the activities of the offices of the United 
States Travel Service in foreign countries.”. 

(eX1) The following heading is inserted 
before section 4 of the Act: 


“TITLE III—ADMINISTRATION"” 


(2) Section 4 of the Act is redesignated as 
section 301 and the following new sections 
are inserted after that section: 

“Sec. 302. (a) In order to assure that the 
national interest in tourism is fully consid- 
ered in Federal decisionmaking, there is es- 
tablished an interagency coordinating coun- 
cil to be known as the Tourism Policy Coun- 
cil (hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘Council’). 

“(b\1) The Council shall consist of— 

‘(A) the Secretary of Commerce who shall 
serve as Chairman of the Council; 

“(B) the Under Secretary for Travel and 
Tourism who shall serve as the Vice Chair- 
man of the Council and who shall act as 
Chairman of the Council in the absence of 
the Chairman; 

“(C) the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget or the individual designat- 
ed by the Director from the Office; 

“(D) an individual designated by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce from the International 
Trade Administration of the Department of 
Commerce; 

“(E) the Secretary of Energy or the indi- 
vidual designated by such Secretary from 
the Department of Energy; 

“(F) the Secretary of State or the individ- 
ual designated by such Secretary from the 
Department of State; 

“(G) the Secretary of the Interior or the in- 
dividual designated by such Secretary from 
the National Park Service or the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service of the 
Department of the Interior; 

“CH) the Secretary of Labor or the individ- 
ual designated by such Secretary from the 
Department of Labor; and 

“(I) the Secretary of Transportation or the 
individual designated by such Secretary 
from the Department of Transportation. 

*(2) Members of the Council shall serve 
without additional compensation, but shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
penses, including travel expenses, incurred 
by them in carrying out the duties of the 
Council 

(3) Each member of the Council, other 
than the Vice Chairman, may designate an 
alternate, who shall serve as a member of the 
Council whenever the regular member is 
unable to attend a meeting of the Council or 
any committee of the Council. The designa- 
tion by a member of the Council of an alter- 
nate under the preceding sentence shall be 
made for the duration of the member’s term 
on the Council. Any such designated alter- 
nate shall be seiected from individuals who 
exercise significant decisionmaking author- 
ity in the Federal agency involved and shall 
be authorized to make decisions on behalf of 
the member for whom he or she is serving. 

eX) Whenever the Council, or a com- 
mittee of the Council, considers matters that 
affect the interests of Federal agencies that 
are not represented on the Council or the 
committee, the Chairman may invite the 
heads of such agencies, or their alternates, 
to participate in the deliberations of the 
Council or committee. 

(2) The Council shall conduct its first 
meeting not later than ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this section. Thereafter 
the Council shall meet not less than four 
times each year. 
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‘«dX1) The Council shall coordinate poli- 
cies, programs, and issues relating to tour- 
ism, recreation, or national heritage re- 
sources involving Federal departments, 
agencies, or other entities. Among other 
things, the Council shall— 

‘(A) coordinate the policies and programs 
of member agencies that have a significant 
effect on tourism, recreation, and national 
heritage preservation; 

“(B) develop areas of cooperative program 
activity; 

‘(C) assist in resolving interagency pro- 
gram and policy conflicts; and 

‘(D) seek and receive concerns and views 
of State and local governments and the 
Travel and Tourism Advisory Board with re- 
spect to Federal programs and policies 
deemed to conflict with the orderly growth 
and development of tourism. 

*(2) To enable the Council to carry out its 
functions— 

(A) the Council may request directly from 
any Federal department or agency such per- 
sonnel, information, services, or facilities, 
on a compensated or uncompensated basis, 
as he determines necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Council; 

‘(B) each Federal department or agency 
shall furnish the Council with such informa- 
tion, services, and facilities as it may re- 
quest to the extent permitted by law and 
within the limits of available funds; and 

‘(C) Federal agencies and departments 
may, in their discretion, detail to temporary 
duty with the Council, such personnel as the 
Council may request for carrying out the 
functions of the Council, each such detail to 
be without loss of seniority, pay, or other 
employee status. 

(3) The Administrator of the General 
Services Administration shall provide ad- 
ministrative support services for the Coun- 
cil on a reimbursable basis. 

‘(e) The Council shall establish such 
policy committees as it considers necessary 
and appropriate, each of which shall be 
comprised of any or all of the members of 
the Council and representatives from Feder- 
al departments, agencies, and instrumental- 
ities not represented on the Council. Each 
such policy committee shall be designed— 

(1) to monitor a specific area of Federal 
Government activity, such as transporta- 
tion, energy and natural resources, econom- 
ic development, or other such activities re- 
lated to tourism; and 

*(2) to review and evaluate the relation of 
the policies and activities of the Federal 
Government in that specific area to tour- 
ism, recreation, and national heritage con- 
servation in the United States. 

“Q The Council shall submit an annual 
report for the preceding fiscal year to the 
President for transmittal to Congress on or 
before the thirty-first day of December of 
each year. The report shall include— 

‘(1) a comprehensive and detailed report 
of the activities and accomplishments of the 
Council and its policy committees; 

(2) the results of Council efforts to co- 
ordinate the policies and programs of 
member agencies that have a significant 
effect on tourism, recreation, and national 
heritage preservation, resolve interagency 
conflicts, and develop areas of cooperative 
program activity; 

‘(3) an analysis of problems referred to the 
Council by State and local governments, the 
tourism industry, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or any of the Council’s policy com- 
mittees along with a detailed statement of 
any actions taken or anticipated to be taken 
to resolve such problems; and 
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‘(4) such recommendations as the Council 
deems appropriate. 

“Sec. 303. (a) There is established the 
Travel and Tourism Advisory Board (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
‘Board’) to be composed of fifteen members 
appointed by the Secretary. The members of 
the Board shall be appointed as follows: 

<1) Not more than eight members of the 
Board shall be appointed from the same po- 
litical party. 

“(2) The members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed from among citizens of the United 
States who are not regular full-time employ- 
ees of the United States and shall be selected 
for appointment so as to provide as nearly 
as practicable a broad representation of dif- 
ferent geographical regions within the 
United States and of the diverse and varied 
segments of the tourism industry. 

“(3) Twelve of the members shall be ap- 
pointed from senior executive officers of or- 
ganizations engaged in the travel and tour- 
ism industry. Of such members— 

‘(A) at least one shall be a senior repre- 
sentative from a labor organization repre- 
senting employees of the tourism industry; 
and 

‘(B) at least one shall be a representative 
of the States who is knowledgeable of tour- 
ism promotion. 

“(4) Of the remaining three members of 
the Board— 

CA) one member shall be a consumer ad- 
vocate or ombudsman from the organized 
public interest community; 

(B) one member shall be an economist, 
statistician, or accountant; and 

(C) one member shall be an individual 

from the academic community who is 
knowledgeable in tourism, recreation, or na- 
tional heritage conservation, 
The Secretary shall serve as an ex officio 
member of the Board. The duration of the 
Board shall not be subject to the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act. A list of the members 
appointed to the Board shall be forwarded 
by the Secretary to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation and 
the House Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

“(b) The members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of office of three years, 
except that of the members first appointed— 

(1) four members shall be appointed for 
terms of one year, and 

(2) four members shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, 
as designated by the Secretary at the time of 
appointment. Any member appointed to fill 
a vacancy occurring before the expiration of 
the term for which the member's predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed only for 
the remainder of such term. A member may 
serve after the expiration of his term until 
his successor has taken office. Vacancies on 
the Board shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointments were 
made. No member of the Board shall be eligi- 
ble to serve in excess of two consecutive 
terms of three years each. 

e) The Chairman and Vice Chairman 
and other appropriate officers of the Board 
shall be elected by and from members of the 
Board other than the Secretary. 

d) The members of the Board shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be allowed such necessary 
travel expenses and per diem as are author- 
ized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code. The Secretary shall pay the reasonable 
and necessary expenses incurred by the 
Board in connection with the coordination 
of Board activities, announcement and re- 
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porting of meetings, and preparation of 


such reports as are required by subsection 


“(e) The Board shall meet at least semi-an- 
nually and shall hold such other meetings at 
the call of the Chairman, the Vice Chair- 
man, or a majority of its members. 

“Q The Board shall advise the Secretary 
with respect to the implementation of this 
Act and shall advise the Assistant Secretary 
for Tourism Marketing with respect to the 
preparation of the marketing plan under 
section 202(aX(15). The Board shall prepare 
an annual report concerning its activities 
and include therein such recommendations 
as it deems appropriate with respect to the 
performance of the Secretary under this Act 
and the operation and effectiveness of pro- 
grams under this Act. Each annual report 
shall cover a fiscal year and shall be submit- 
ted on or before the thirty-first day of De- 
cember following the close of the fiscal 
year. ”. 


Authorizations 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 6 of the Act (22 U.S.C. 
2126) is redesignated as section 304 and the 
first sentence is amended to read as follows: 
“For the purpose of carrying out this Act 
there is authorized to be appropriated an 
amount not to exceed $8,600,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981. ”. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act (22 U.S.C. 2127) is 
redesignated as section 305 and sections 8 
and 9 of the Act (22 U.S.C. 2128) are re- 
pealed. 


Effective date 


Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect October 1, 1981. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 
J. J. FLORIO, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Bos Packwoop, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
Harrison H. SCHMITT, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
J. J. EXON, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
304) to establish a national tourism policy 
and an independent Government agency to 
carry out the national tourism policy, 
submit the following joint statement to the 
House and the Senate in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substi- 
tute text. 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the 
House amendment, and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, conforming 
changes made necessary by agreements 
reached by the conferees, and minor draft- 
ing and clarifying changes. 
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TITLE 
Senate bill 


Provides that the Act may be cited as the 
National Tourism Policy Act. 


House amendment 


The House amendment provides that the 
Act may be cited as the “Tourism Promo- 
tion Act of 1981.” 


Conference substitute 
Same as the Senate bill. 
NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY—TITLE I 
Senate bill 


Section 101(a) sets forth findings describ- 
ing the national interest in having a nation- 
al tourism policy. 

Section 101(b) declares that it is the 
policy of the Federal government in coop- 
eration with State and local governments, 
and other concerned public and private or- 
ganizations, to use all practicable means and 
measures, including financial and technical 
assistance to: (1) optimize the contribution 
of the tourism and recreation industries to 
economic prosperity, full employment, and 
the nation’s international balance of pay- 
ments; (2) make the opportunity for and 
benefits of tourism and recreation universal- 
ly accessible to residents of the United 
States and foreign countries and to insure 
that all citizens of present and future gen- 
erations be afforded adequate tourism and 
recreation resources; (3) contribute to per- 
sonal growth, health, education and inter- 
cultural appreciation of the geography, his- 
tory and ethnicity of the United States; (4) 
encourage the free and welcome entry of 
foreigners traveling to the United States in 
order to enhance international understand- 
ing and goodwill consistent with immigra- 
tion laws, the laws protecting the public 
health, and laws governing the importation 
of goods to the United States; (5) eliminate 
unnecessary trade barriers to the United 
States tourism industry operating through- 
out the world; (6) encourage competition in 
the tourism industry and maximum con- 
sumer choice through the continued viabili- 
ty of the retail travel agent industry and 
the independent tour operator industry; (7) 
promote the continued development and 
availability of alternative personal payment 
mechanisms which facilitate national and 
international travel; (8) promote quality, in- 
tegrity and reliability in all tourism and 
tourism-related services; (9) preserve the 
historical and cultural foundations of the 
nation as a living part of community life 
and development, and insure future genera- 
tions an opportunity to appreciate and 
enjoy the rich heritage of the nation; (10) 
insure the compatibility of tourism and 
recreation with other national interests in 
energy development and conservation, envi- 
ronmental protection, and judicious use of 
natural resources; (11) assist in the collec- 
tion, analysis, and dissemination of data 
which accurately measure the economic and 
social impact of tourism to and in the 
United States, in order to facilitate planning 
in the public and private sector; and (12) 
harmonize to the maximum extent possible, 
all Federal activities in support of tourism 
and recreation with the needs of the general 
public and the States, territories, local gov- 
ernments and private and public sectors of 
the travel/recreation industry, and to give 
leadership to all concerned with tourism, 
recreation and national heritage preserva- 
tion in the United States. 


House amendment 
Essentially the same as the Senate bill. 
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Conference substitute 
Same as the Senate bill. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AND TOURISM 
ADMINISTRATION—TITLE II 


Senate bill 


The Senate bill establishes an independ- 
ent agency of the United States called the 
United States Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration (USTTA). The Administration 
would take over the functions of the present 
United States Travel Service in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 7 

The USTTA is given the responsibility of 
developing a comprehensive and detailed 
tourism development plan, which is to be 
submitted to Congress by April 15, 1982. 


House amendment 


The House amendment establishes a 
United States Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration (USTTA) in the Department of 
Commerce. The USTTA will replace the 
present United States Travel Service and 
will be headed by an Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Travel and Tourism who 
shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

The Secretary of Commerce is directed to 
designate an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Tourism Marketing who shall be 
under the supervision of the Under Secre- 
tary for Travel and Tourism. The Assistant 
Secretary for Tourism Marketing shall have 
the responsibility for developing the mar- 
keting plan. 

In addition to assuming the duties cur- 
rently residing in the USTS, the new Under 
Secretary of the USTTA is to: (1) establish 
facilitation services at major ports-of-entry 
of the United States; (2) develop and admin- 
ister a comprehensive program relating to 
travel industry information, data service, 
training and education, and technical assist- 
ance; (3) develop a program to seek and re- 
ceive information from the tourism industry 
and other interested groups regarding needs 
and interests which should be met by a Fed- 
eral program; (4) encourage travel to and 
from the U.S. on U.S. carriers; (5) assure the 
effective coordination and use of depart- 
mental resources to carry out the national 
tourism policy; (6) develop and submit to 
the Congress an annual marketing plan for 
stimulating and encouraging travel to the 
United States. The marketing plan is to be 
transmitted to Congress within six weeks of 
transmittal to the Congress of the Presi- 
dent’s recommended budget for implement- 
ing the National Tourism Policy Act, and is 
to include the estimated funding and per- 
sonnel levels required to implement the 
plan and alternative means of funding ac- 
tivities under this Act. 


Conference substitute 


Same as the House amendment. 

Additionally the conference substitute 
adopts the Senate provisions which allows 
the USTTA to promulgate only such inter- 
pretive rules, general statements of policy, 
and rules of agency organization, procedure, 
and practice as may be necessary to carry 
out the act. The USTTA has no authority to 
promulgate rules regulating the tourism 
and travel industry. 

The conference substitute also includes 
the Senate provision which forbids the Sec- 
retary from reducing the total number of 
overseas offices and the total number of em- 
ployees of the USTTA assigned to foreign 
countries and forbids the Secretary from re- 
ducing the amounts obligated to the oper- 
ations of the offices located in foreign coun- 
tries below the amount obligated in fiscal 
year 1980. 
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The conference committee expects that 
the marketing plan transmitted six weeks 
after submission of the fiscal 1983 budget 
will include provisions for encouraging tour- 
ism to the U.S. for the balance of the 1982 
fiscal year. 


TOURISM POLICY COUNCIL—TITLE III 
Senate bill 


No provision. 
House amendment 


The House amendment establishes an 
interagency coordinating council called the 
Tourism Policy Council which shall coordi- 
nate policies, programs and issues relating 
to tourism, recreation, or national heritage 
resources involving Federal departments, 
agencies, or other entities. 

The Council shall be chaired by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and would include the 
Under Secretary for Travel and Tourism, 
who shall serve as Vice-Chairman; the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget or a designate; a representative of 
the International Trade Administration, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary; and the Secretar- 
ies of Energy, State, Labor, Interior and 
Transportation, or their designates. 

The Council is required to meet within 90 
days of the date of enactment of the bill 
and shall meet not less than four times each 
year. It may establish such policy councils 
as it deems necessary and shall submit an 
annual report to the President for submittal 
to the Congress. 

The Report must include a comprehensive 
and detailed description of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Council and its 
policy committees; the results of the Coun- 
cil’s efforts to coordinate policies and pro- 
grams; and any recommendations it deems 
appropriate. 

The Tourism Policy Council may request 
directly from any Federal department or 
agency, such personnel, information, serv- 
ices, or facilities as are necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Council. 


Conference substitute 
Same as the House amendment. 
ADVISORY BOARD 
Senate bill 


The Senate bill establishes a Travel and 
Tourism Advisory Board composed of 17 
members appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. The members of the Board shall 
include 14 representatives to be appointed 
from the senior executive officers of organi- 
zations engaged in the travel and tourism 
industry, including a senior representative 
from a labor organization representing em- 
ployees of the tourism industry, and a rep- 
resentative of the States who is knowledgea- 
ble about tourism promotion. The three re- 
maining members of the Board shall include 
a consumer advocate; an economist, statisti- 
cian, or accountant; and a member from the 
academic community. 

The members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed for a 3-year term except that the 
first member appointed to the Board will 
serve just one or two years in order to have 
staggered terms. If a vacancy on the Board 
develops, an orderly procedure to appoint a 
successor is provided. The members of the 
Board shall receive no compensation for 
their services, but the Secretary shall pay 
the reasonable and necessary expenses of 
the Board in connection with its meetings. 
The Board shall meet at least semi-annually 
and shall advise the Secretary with respect 
to the implementation of the National 
Tourism Policy and advise the Assistant 
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Secretary for Tourism Marketing with 
regard to the preparation of the marketing 
plan. 

The Board shall prepare and submit an 
Annual Report concerning the results of its 
review of the Department of Commerce's 
tourism activities. 

House amendment 

The House amendment is identical to the 
Senate bill except the Advisory Board in the 
House amendment is composed of 15 mem- 
bers, twelve of whom are to be appointed 
from the senior executive officers of organi- 
zations engaged in the travel and tourism 
industry. 

Conference substitute 

Same as the House bill. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Senate bill 
The Senate bill authorizes $8.6 million to 
carry out the purposes of the Act. 
House amendment 
Authorizes $6.5 million. 
Conference substitute 
Same amount as the Senate bill. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

The Conference substitute provides that 
the amendments to the Act will take effect 
on October 1, 1981. 

Joun D. DINGELL, 
J. J. FLORIO, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
Bos PacKwoop, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
HARRISON H. ScHMITT, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
J. J. Exon, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


WE NEED FAIRNESS AND 
HONESTY IN BUDGET CUTTING 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
watched the President’s speech last 
night. In all candor I found it replete 
with examples of unfairness and de- 
ception. 

In the first place, we are still talking 
about enormous increases in the de- 
fense budget, 21% percent in budget 
authority, and 15% percent in outlays 
this year, but, at the same time, the 
President then goes on to say that he 
wants enormous additional cuts in the 
nondefense side of the budget. 

The President said that he wanted a 
12-percent cut in nondefense spending. 
But what he was really saying, if one 
reads his speech, is that he wants a 12- 
percent cut beyond the requests that 
he made to Congress last March, 
which means much, much, much 
deeper cuts in areas like education for 
the handicapped, guaranteed student 
loans, Amtrak, and title I, than the 
Congress and President agreed on 
when we gave the President every- 
thing he wanted this summer. 

Let me give my colleagues some ex- 
amples. Education for the handi- 
capped could be cut an additional 30 
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percent, from $1.15 billion to $783 mil- 
lion. 

Guaranteed student loans will be cut 
an additional 43 percent. This is from 
what Congress has already recom- 
mended, from $2.7 billion to $1.6 bil- 
lion. 

Amtrak would be gutted. It would 
cut an additional 46 percent, from 
$735 million to $394 million, and title I 
would be cut an additional 30 percent 
from what the Congress approved in 
the budget reconciliation bill, from 
$3.5 billion to $2.475 billion. 

I am willing to look at these items, 
item by item, but I demand fairness, as 
I am sure most of my colleagues do, 
and I will not be coerced into accept- 
ing draconian and confiscatory cuts 
while a variety of sacred cows are left 
protected. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS SOME 
STRANGE PRIORITIES 


(Mr. DOWNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time that we began to face the fact 
that the President’s program is income 
redistribution from the bottom 40 per- 
cent of our society to the top 10 per- 
cent. That is inherent in the tax bill 
which provides fully 35 percent of the 
tax benefits to 5 percent of the people. 

The President has found that he is 
in trouble economically because the 
tax bill is too large. He grossly miscal- 
culated what the Federal interest 
rates would be. So we are faced with 
the spectacle of having to reduce the 
student loan program further, cut 
school lunches, and emasculate the 
constructive parts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that we can provide major 
tax breaks to oil companies and big 
businesses that do not need them. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
the American people to awaken to the 
fact that this President has some very 
strange priorities. 

He will be asking us in the next 
round of budget cuts to reduce low- 
income energy assistance 34 percent, 
aid to the handicapped 29 percent, stu- 
dent loans 43 percent, Conrail 89 per- 
cent, Federal highway money 14 per- 
cent, EDA, Economic Development 
Administration 89 percent. 

Add that to the wholesale cuts in 
other programs, and the fact that the 
military is left alone, and we have a 
very, very strange set of national pri- 
orities. 


RESPONSE TO THE PRESIDENT’S 
TELEVISION ADDRESS 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
single most important factor necessary 
for economic recovery is lower interest 
rates. 

Last evening, the President recom- 
mended additional budget cuts of 
more than $13 billion. Congress has al- 
ready reduced the fiscal year 1982 
budget by more than $35 billion. 

During his address, the President 
said: 

In the euphoria just after our budget bill 
was approved this summer, we did not point 
out immediately that while we did get most 
of what we had asked for, most is not all. 
Some of the savings in our proposal were 
not approved; and since then, the Congress 
has taken actions that could add even more 
to the cost of government. 

The facts do not support the Presi- 
dent. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to date has reported a total of 
11 appropriations bills, which are $3.5 
billion below the amounts requested in 
spending authority by the President in 
his March request. 

The additional reductions will be 
painful to millions of Americans. Thir- 
teen billion more in reductions will be 
lost in our trillion dollar economy and 
will have little effect on lowering in- 
terest rates. 

During the last 6 weeks, the finan- 
cial markets have responded to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s economic assumptions 
with disbelief and disapproval. The 
business community’s conclusions 
mean that the President’s assumptions 
have been judged to be invalid. 

Most financial analysts have con- 
cluded that the deficit for fiscal year 
1982 will be approximately $60 billion, 
even if the President’s third round of 
budget cuts as proposed last night by 
the President are approved. 

I am alarmed, Mr. Speaker, by the 
numerous reports that the only hope 
for lower interest rates under the 
President’s programs is a deep reces- 
sion which will take private borrowers 
out of the credit market, thereby re- 
ducing demand for credit and lowering 
interest rates. 

There is a better and less painful al- 
ternative, which is to remove the Gov- 
ernment from the credit markets. The 
best way is to defer parts of the 1983 
and 1984 tax cuts which are estimated 
to produce more than $150 billion in 
deficits. This will increase revenues 
and lessen Government demand on 
credit. 

I have joined in an effort with my 
colleagues, Congressman Ep JONES, 
BUTLER DERRICK, MARTIN FROST, and 
RonnIE Firppro, in introducing H.R. 
4523 which, if enacted, would balance 
the budget and produce a $1.9 billion 
surplus by fiscal 1984. I urge the Presi- 
dent to reconsider his economic policy 
in the light of this alternative. 

I submit the following material in 
support of this proposal, to wit: The 
letter to our colleagues concerning 
H.R. 4523; a summary of revenue ef- 
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fects prepared from data compiled by 
the Joint Committee on Taxation and 
Congressional Budget Office; and a 
copy of H.R. 4523: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 24, 1981. 

DEAR DEMOCRATIC COLLEAGUE: The Presi- 
dent’s economic programs were barely in 
place when the business and financial com- 
munity began to express great concern over 
the effect on high interest rates of contin- 
ued budget deficits. It is clear that the 
President’s programs, which for the most 
part do not go into effect until October 1, 
have not had a chance to work as anticipat- 
ed. 


Unfortunately, the reaction of the finan- 
cial community threatens to doom the 
President's policies to failure by insuring an 
additional protracted period of high interest 
rates. Wall Street and Main Street need as- 
surances that budget deficits will be 
brought under control on schedule—by 
1984. 

H.R. 4523, which will furnish that assur- 
ance to the financial community, was intro- 
duced on September 18, 1981, by Mr. Alex- 
ander. The bill would defer parts of the tax 
cut scheduled for 1983 and beyond until 
such time as the federal budget is brought 
into essential balance, The bill will provide 
a small surplus in the 1984 budget, even 
under the more pessimistic assumptions of 
the Congressional Budget Office. A summa- 
ry of the bill is attached. The analysis of 
budgetary and revenue effects was prepared 
from data furnished by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation and CBO. 

This approach to the problem will afford 
a reasonable opportunity for the President’s 
programs to work as anticipated. At the 
same time, it will send a signal to the finan- 
cial community that the Congress is pre- 
pared to take whatever action is necessary 
to achieve the kind of fiscal responsibility 
that the President has promised. Further, it 
will allow growth in defense and will remove 
Social Security from the zone of vulnerabil- 
ity for unwarranted cuts made urgent by 
budgetary constraints. 

We hope you will join in this effort by co- 
sponsoring H.R. 4523. Should you wish to do 
so, or if you need further information, 
please call Hal Ponder or Lois Richerson at 
5-0080 or Hal Lacey at 5-4076. 

With kindest regards, we are 

Sincerely, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 
BUTLER DERRICK, 
RONNIE G. FLIPPO, 
Ep JONES, 
MARTIN FROST, 
Members of Congress. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET AND REVENUE EFFECTS 
or H.R. 4523 


H.R. 4523 would defer the individual and 
windfall profits tax rate reductions provided 
in the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
for any taxable year after 1982 which was 
preceded by a fiscal year in which the Fed- 
eral budget reflected a deficit of $10 billion 
or more. The business tax, estate and gift 
tax and all other provisions of the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act would remain intact and 
would go into effect as scheduled. 

The bill would require the deferral of the 
appropriate rate reductions and would have 
the following revenue effects on currently 
anticipated receipts: 
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TABLE 1 
[ln millions of dollars] 


Fiscal years 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Retention of 2/bbi per day exemp- 
84 +174 


+172 


+232 


+525 4721 


+101 +304 +422 +697 
+23,548 +4985] +42,038 +40,358 
+24,174 +50876 +42,806 + 41,287 


newly discovered oil 
from BL mpg Le 1985..... 
reductions 

Beinni in 1983 to 1985 


Joint Committee on Taxation, estimate of revenue effects of H.R 
4528 Sot 2 1981 


TABLE 2.—REVENUE LOSS FROM PRE-EXISTING POLICY 
BASE 


[in billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 
1983 1984 


1982 1985 1986 


vee 317 —92.7 —150.0 —199.3 —267.6 
37 —58.5 —99.1 —156.5 —226.3 


+24.2 +509 +428 4413 


Sources: Summary of H.R. 4242, Joint Committee on Taxation, 5, 1981 
and estimate of revenue effects of H.R. 4523, Sept. 21, 1981 io 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED BUDGET EFFECTS OF H.R. 4523 
[In billions of dollars) 


Fiscal year— 
1983 1984 


1982 1985 1986 


-- 720.0 753.1 797.1 * 844.0 +9120 


Se eeaaee ben ve, 6549 698.1 748.1 + 811.1 + 8599 
a 65.1 —55.0 —49.0 —329 —52.1 


Estimated deficit . 
Estimated budget eis oi h HR 
4523 on the deficit... we 65.1 —308 419 (3) (3) 


ge Te ay RANE te IN Gat Deen, GO; es 


1 fc projections for fiscal 1985 and 1986 cannot be 
pegs igd changed ocana seeomieens eccasoend by te the effects of 


a Office, OMB projections for outlays and 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TAXATION, 

LONGWORTH HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 

Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon. BILL ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ALEXANDER: The attached table 
is provided in response to your request for 
revenue estimates for H.R 4523—a proposal 
which defers certain individual and windfall 
profits tax reductions until the Federal 
budget is balanced. For the purpose of these 
estimates it was assumed that the budget 
would be balanced in fiscal year 1984 so that 
the “balanced budget year” is calendar 1985. 

Sincerely, 
Mark McConacHy. 

Enclosure. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE EFFECTS OF H.R. 4523 CALENDAR 
AND FISCAL YEARS 1983-86 


[in milions of dollars) 


1983 1984 1985 1986 


+234 
+.32 


+227 
+174 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE EFFECTS OF H.R. 4523 CALENDAR 
AND FISCAL YEARS 1983-86—Continued 


+438 
+422 


+196 
+697 


441,937 + 44,263 


$49,851 +42/038 + 40,358 


+ 55,849 
+ 50,876 


+42,602 445,293 


on +24 TE +42,806 +41,287 


NATION’S BUSINESSMEN COULD 
HELP SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last night the President of 
the United States told this country 
that once again he was recommending 
severe cuts in programs which help 
the needy, programs which help the 
elderly. Yet, he also admitted that he 
is running a little short of revenues, so 
he intends to propose a tax bill to 
close some loopholes to the tune of 
about $3 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to help the 
President in that effort. So, today I 
am introducing legislation which will 
reduce the Federal subsidy of the 
three-martini lunch and other busi- 
ness entertainment expenses from 100 
percent to 70 percent, and target the 
additional revenues into maintaining 
the school lunch program. I think we 
ought to ask wealthy businessmen in 
this country, who are now having the 
Federal taxpayer pick up half of the 
cost of every lunch for them and their 
friends on a business day, to give up a 
little bit of their subsidy before we 
close down school lunch programs all 
over the country, before we tell young 
people, many of whom depend on 
school lunches for half of their daily 
nutritional intake, that their program 
is shutting down. 

And programs are closing. This 
week, the Committee on Education 
and Labor heard testimony that 
people are dropping out of the pro- 
grams in far greater numbers than the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture antici- 
pated. The people who testified in 
July of this year that nobody would 
drop out are now telling us that 
almost 20 percent of the people in 
some districts have dropped out. The 
administration has asked for cuts in 
the portion sizes of these lunches 
which the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the administration spokesmen 
confessed, have no nutritional ration- 
ale. The nutritional standards advocat- 
ed by this administration for growing 
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schoolchildren are lower than those 
we guarantee to convicted felons in 
prisons in California. These reductions 
are being ordered only because the ad- 
ministration has cut the funds so dras- 
tically already. 

I suggest we ask the businessmen in 
this country, in the spirit of the volun- 
teerism that the President has ideal- 
ized, to give up part of their subsidy 
for their three-martini lunch. 

This bill will not cost the Federal 
taxpayer a dime. Enactment of my bill 
will reduce the subsidy of the business 
lunch by $700 million in fiscal 1982, 
and by $1.2 billion in 1983. Those 
funds would be transferred to a special 
fund in the Treasury which would be 
used solely to maintain the school 
lunch program. 

Before we throw more elderly people 
off social security, before we deny to 
high-risk pregnant women the nutri- 
tional benefits of the WIC program, 
before we shut down school lunch pro- 
grams for children throughout this 
country, could we not ask the business 
people to give up not their entire en- 
tertainment subsidy, but just one- 
third of that subsidy, which would 
allow us to continue to serve the 
school lunch population? Or would 
this administration, and this Congress, 
prefer to justify the continued subsidi- 
zation of the $50, three-martini lunch 
by shutting down $1.19 school lunches 
for needy schoolchildren? 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
SHOULD NOT BE ABOLISHED 


(Mr. FAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to denounce the President's rec- 
ommendation that the Congress abol- 
ish the Department of Energy. The 
recommendation allows the President 
to fulfill a campaign promise. It allows 
him to put into a speech politically 
critical to him a symbol of frugality 
and commonsense. In fact, “abolition” 
of the DOE is an act of bold seman- 
tics. The programs within DOE he 
would propose, or be required by ne- 
cessity, to keep—he will keep anyway: 
Nuclear weapons development, the fill- 
ing of the SPRO—half the budget 
right there—energy data collection, 
nuclear waste disposal, nuclear re- 
search and development in general, 
and so forth. These programs and 
more would be scattered into a variety 
of agencies and would be made more 
inefficient thereby, but they will not 
go away and we will spend no less on 
them. 

The programs the President targets 
are those he calls unnecessary intru- 
sions into the marketplace, the bold- 
ness and imagination of which have 
not been evident thus far. By this he 
means the programs for conservation 
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and renewable energy forms; these al- 
ternatives promise a greater degree of 
independence from OPEC sooner than 
any others. We are within several 
years of viable photovoltaics systems: 
Ocean thermal with its vast baseload 
potential and export potential as well 
would basically be abandoned to the 
Japanese; the applicability of wind 
energy could be multiplied over ten- 
fold within several years by a modest 
Federal commitment. Conservation 
alone could sustain economic growth 
through’ the remainder of this centu- 
ry. 

Japan is a marvel of ingenuity and 
industrial strength. Government and 
industry work together. In 10 years 
they will be selling us what the Presi- 
dent proposes to throw away for the 
sake of a symbol. I do not understand 
how Wall Street will feel more secure 
about the future of this country by 
abandoning efforts at energy inde- 
pendence. 

Crude oil decontrol has been an 
asset to this country but it cannot be 
the sum and total of an energy policy. 
Let us not once again reshuffle the 
energy bureaucracy; let us press 
ahead. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Mr. LEVITAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be much heard around the land 
concerning President Reagan’s address 
last night, and I think Members of 
both parties and all Americans realize 
that we have got to do something, 
working together cooperatively, to 
bring down the high deficits that we 
now face, to reduce the outrageously 
high interest rates, and to fight high 
inflation in order to restore the health 
of our economy. As we again approach 
this enormous task I hope we can do it 
in a cooperative way constructively. 
Cooperation, of course, means a two- 
way street. The problems are so large 
that no one person has all the an- 
swers. 

The President made a beginning in 
that regard last night, by admitting he 
had been wrong. He admitted that he 
had been wrong about trying to abol- 
ish the meager minimum benefits for 
present social security beneficiaries. 
Those of us in Congress who opposed 
that from the beginning knew it was 
wrong to take away this small sum 
from the elderly who needed it. There 
were other places to reduce spending 
more humanely. 

Last night, President Reagan said 
that he did not intend to do it and yet 
the provision to abolish the minimum 
social security payment was in the rec- 
onciliation bill which was drafted by 
his own Office of Management and 
Budget, which he sent up to Congress, 
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which he campaigned for, and which 
he signed into law. But it takes a big 
man to say he had been wrong, and 
last night President Reagan did just 
that. I commend him for it. 

Now Mr. Reagan proposes a Com- 
mission on Social Security, a biparti- 
san commission approved by him, the 
Speaker, and the Senate leadership. 
But I should point out there has al- 
ready been a bipartisan commission, 
the National Commission on Social Se- 
curity, structured just precisely the 
way the President has now recom- 
mended. The problem is that the 
report of the National Commission, 
that was given to him earlier this year 
was discarded by the President. Why 
would this new Commission do any 
better or be listened to any closer? 

The Vice Chairman of the National 
Commission, it so happens, is today 
the Deputy Commissioner of Social 
Security. So do we need to make these 
additional studies with more commis- 
sions? The information is there. I hope 
President Reagan will look at the Na- 
tional Commission’s studies. What we 
need to do now is get on with the job 
of saving the social security system, im- 
proving it, and reducing the tax in- 
crease. The President perhaps has 
made a beginning by admitting he was 
wrong in the first place about social 
security and now we can go forward. 
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RADIO MARTI TO CUBA 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to my colleagues’ attention the an- 
nouncement by the White House to es- 
tablish Radio Marti, which will broad- 
cast news and information to the 
people of Cuba. 

For more than 20 years, the Cuban 
people have lived in a police state, 
have been denied access to informa- 
tion, and have been subjected to inten- 
tionally distorted and false informa- 
tion. 

As National Security Adviser Rich- 
ard Allen stated: 

Radio Marti will tell the truth to the 
Cuban people about their government’s do- 
mestic mismanagement and its promotion of 
subversion and internation terrorism in this 
hemisphere and elsewhere. 


I call on my colleagues to join with 
me in taking prompt action on the 
President’s proposal so that in the 
very near future, Radio Marti will be 
on the air and telling the truth to the 
Cuban people. Radio Marti will fill an 
important void in the international 
broadcasting efforts of this Govern- 
ment—a void which has existed for far 
too long. Radio Marti deserves our 
support and prompt action so that we 
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can effectively compete in the struggle 
for the minds of men. 


HOUSE PREVAILS ON MINIMUM 
BENEFITS 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that the House of Representa- 
tives has prevailed in terms of achiev- 
ing restoration of the minimum bene- 
fit. The action of the Senate yesterday 
on Congressman BoLLING’s bill, H.R. 
4331, which was passed by the House 
subsequent to the reconciliation meas- 
ure which repealed the minimum ben- 
efits, gives me some hope. Of course, 
the President’s remarks last night that 
he is now reversing his position and in- 
tends to go along with restoration of 
the minimum benefit is a great victory 
for this House and certainly for the 3 
million beneficiaries that currently are 
eligible for the minimum social securi- 
ty benefit. 

I am concerned, however, about the 
introduction of a means test by the 
Senate and President Reagan with 
regard to this social security minimum 
benefit. This I might add is not a new 
benefit but rather has been in the 
social security system since its start. 

With regard to the President’s eco- 
nomic program, I think he missed the 
entire point that Wall Street actions 
are communicating to us. That point is 
that the overly generous tax cut 
which provides significant benefits for 
special interests cannot be afforded 
with respect to our budget. The in- 
creases, the unprecedented increases 
in defense spending, the unprecedent- 
ed special interest measure with 
regard to taxes really, I think, provide 
for a very negative economic scenario 
in terms of where we are going and di- 
rectly result in the extraordinarily 
high interest rates that are hurting 
our economy. 

The matter of fact is that the $20 
billion in unspecified cuts with regard 
to Federal credit guarantees will 
impact the very safety valve that 
small businessmen, homeowners, and 
many farmers utilize when these high 
cost and scarce credit circumstances 
prevail; so I am very concerned about 
the nature of the President’s message, 
especially when we are just 1 week 
away from the fiscal year, we are 
asked after giving his program unprec- 
edented consideration, literally stand- 
ing the legislative process on its head, 
to accommodate the President now 
with further revisions with regard to 
the 1982 budget. Mr. Speaker, surely 
we deserve a better answer than just 
additional cuts of social programs that 
have been offered as a cure-all to the 
Reagan economic dilemma. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S NEW 
FLEXIBILITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MourtTHA). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the President addressed the 
Nation. On one particular issue, he 
demonstrated a new flexibility. It is a 
tribute to the courage of the men and 
women of this Congress who opposed 
the President’s initial proposal that he 
has modified his position on the 
matter of social security. 

I am sure that the actions of the 
Members of this Congress in inform- 
ing the American people what was in 
the President’s proposal concerning 
social security and the reaction of the 
American public have changed the 
President’s mind. 

I am happy to see the President’s 
new flexibility on this vital question. I 
remain very concerned about the spe- 
cifics of his position. 

I would like to cite an example: The 
President said last night that he would 
like to restore minimum benefits for 
those social security recipients who 
“truly need it.” 

Now, what does the President mean 
by this? If he means, as he has said 
before, that this would exclude all 
those otherwise eligible for welfare, 
than I disagree. Welfare is not the 
same as social security. 

On another point, the President said 
he now supports interfund transfers to 
meet the near-term needs of the 
system. This is a view that we have 
taken for some time. I am glad to see 
that the President has now come 
around to that view himself. I will 
work with him to assure that this 
measure is enacted quickly. 

There are other points in the Presi- 
dent’s speech that concern me. He 
continues to argue for a severe penalty 
for those who have planned to retire 
at the age of 62. I believe that such 
penalties work a severe hardship on 
those who have already made their re- 
tirement plans. 

He also continues to argue for a 3- 
month delay in the cost-of-living ad- 
justments for those on social security. 
This delay amounts to a 25-percent 
annual reduction in the social security 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

I repeat that, because I can see that 
by the reaction of some Members that 
there is concern. This delay, by perma- 
nently moving to an October adjust- 
ment in benefits, which is my under- 
standing of what they intend to do, is 
a 25-percent annual reduction in the 
social security cost-of-living increase. 
It takes from the social security recipi- 
ents a tremendous amount of money. 

Finally, the President proposes the 
establishment of a new Commission on 
Social Security. This is a new idea. 
The President never discussed this 
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with me. I had the opportunity to be 
with him twice last week, both times 
in the company of the Republican 
leader of the House. The first notice I 
had of this was last night. 

I want to emphasize my personal de- 
termination that the social security 
system remain solvent. If we are to 
form a new commission, it is vital that 
this new panel be fully committed to 
the future of social security. It should 
be established in consultation with the 
Ways and Means Committee, the com- 
mittee that today handles social secu- 
rity. Any reform of the social security 
system should be consistent with the 
congressional processes. I await fur- 
ther discussion with the President and 
his leaders on this matter; but let me 
say this: I remain fully committed to 
assuring that the budget will not be 
balanced on the backs of the social se- 
curity recipients. 


THE PRESIDENT EXTENDS AN 
OLIVE BRANCH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL) is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the Speaker. 

I appreciate the Speaker taking the 
floor this morning to outline a posi- 
tion, I think, of some conciliation. I 
appreciate the Speaker complimenting 
the President on being as flexible as 
the President has been on his view 
with respect to immediate changes on 
social security. 

I would remind the distinguished 
Speaker, however, that through his 
party’s reconciliation package, the 
Speaker endorsed the proposition of a 
cost-of-living adjustment delay in 
social security. So, to say that one 
party or the other is the only one 
looking out for the interest of the 
social security recipients—— 

Mr. O'NEILL. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, I would be happy 
to. 

Mr. O'NEILL. It is true at this time 
that we were attempting a compromise 
in order to save the minimum benefit 
and so many people in this country 
who were going to be hurt. Our pro- 
posal did less than half of what the 
President proposed in the first year. It 
was a method and a means to try and 
salvage at that particular time—to 
save the minimum benefit and other 
programs at a time when it appeared 
obvious that the country was support- 
ing the President, because it did not 
know the severity of his cuts we were 
trying to salvage at that time. I will 
admit that the gentleman is partly 
correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is all well and 
good, but the Speaker’s budget recon- 
ciliation bill had in it the very same 
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thing the President was talking about 
on COLA. 

Now, admittedly, on minimum bene- 
fit, ours was a different proposal and 
the President has backed away from 
that. I am telling the Speaker and the 
membership itself, that interfund bor- 
rowing is a short-range answer. It is 
not a long-range answer and we are 
only kidding ourselves if we think we 
can really buttress the entire social se- 
curity trust fund over the long haul by 
an interfund transfer. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, surely. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman has 
been as inaccurate as the President in 
addressing the Congress. 

Mr. MICHEL. Will the distinguished 
Speaker tell this gentleman how? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman knows 
that our proposals—the proposals re- 
ported from the Ways and Means 
Committee—went half as far as the 
proposals presented by the President. 
At that particular time, as the gentle- 
man knows, we were engaged in a sal- 
vaging operation on our part to im- 
prove the program, to stop the people 
from being hurt as badly as under the 
President’s program. 

The Republicans passed their bill. 

Now, I say pride to the Members of 
this House who reacted at that time 
against the President of the United 
States. I say pride to the people of 
America who have responded and have 
made the Republican Party and the 
President of the United States change 
their view. It is a beautiful thing when 
the Congress of the United States 
reacts to the people of America. That 
is what the President did last night; he 
reacted to the people of America who 
said, “Mr. President, you are wrong on 
this issue. We all have care and con- 
cern for the Golden Ager who has 
made America great.” 

Mr. MICHEL. Well, the Speaker is 
right in the sense that in our reconcili- 
ation, we were proposing other meas- 
ures. If the distinguished Speaker 
wants to say that the other side had 
half the loss as ours, I will accept that; 
but to run away completely from the 
fact that the gentleman’s side original- 
ly had a COLA delay in social security 
as one of the means for helping bail us 
out of this, I think is wrong. 

Then to say, for example, that the 
delay of a COLA for 3 months means 
that social security beneficiaries were 
going to be cut 25 percent from the 
balance of the life of the program is 
erroneous, too. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Wall Street Journal carried an edi- 
torial page interview with our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
California, LEON PANETTA. Some of his 
remarks were so refreshing, I think 
the Democratic leadership ought to 
note. This is what he said: 
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Democrats simply can't ignore the issues 
of controlling federal spending lowering 
deficits, moving toward a balanced budget— 
issues that, frankly, Democrats did ignore 
for a long time. 

He then stated about his fellow 
Democrats, and this is LEON PANETTA, 
distinguished Democrat on the Budget 
Committee, chairman of the task 
force: 

We've always argued that jobs were im- 
portant. Yet some of our programs were 
almost providing incentives for people not 
to work. 

We've never really paid enough attention 
to the fiscal implications of our policies. 

I don’t think we as a country will ever 
return to the sixties and seventies, when we 
just kept adding programs. But let’s not get 
back into our old habit of throwing money 
at problems. 

That is Mr. PANETTA speaking. 

Mr. Speaker, such wisdom and 
candor deserve our highest praise. It is 
my hope that LEON PANETTA’s realism 
replaces some of the nostalgic fanta- 
sies that have kept the Democratic 
leaders so much out of touch. 

So I think there is room for us to get 
together here. The President has 
thrown out the olive branch. I appreci- 
ate the conciliatory tone in some 
measure of the Speaker’s remarks. 

The Speaker very well knows my 
personal inclination is to get together 
with him on this floor and then if we 
cannot work it out, go from there. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Does the gentleman 
recall early in the year the Democrats 
came out with an alternative—the gen- 
tleman has yielded? 


Mr. MICHEL. Well, I had not yet. I 
wanted to make one sentence, and 
then I would be happy to yield. 

You know, and I wanted to tell the 


distinguished Speaker, the Speaker 
knows me well enough that my incli- 
nation is let us get together in this 
body and work together. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman was 
not able to convince the President of 
the United States earlier in the year 
on the subject of the budget cuts 
when we sat with him, or on the sub- 
ject of the tax bill when we sat with 
him. There was no olive branch ex- 
tended at that particular time. 

The gentleman knows when we went 
down and talked about what we 
thought would be in the best interests 
of America, there was only one way 
and that was the Reagan way. There 
was no olive branch at that time. 

If there is an olive branch now it is 
because the President is reacting to 
the American people who are not sat- 
isfied with his budget cuts, with his in- 
flation, with his interest rates, with 
his projected unemployment. 

Mr. MICHEL. I would remind the 
Speaker that he must share responsi- 
bility for interest rates. They were 5 
percent when Carter came into office 
and they went up to 15 percent, the 
same thing with the inflation rate, 
double digit. Look at the curve coming 
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down now in just 7 months of expecta- 
tions, this year. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I thought August 4 
was the happiest day the Republicans 
ever had. The President had left for 
California, beaming with his new 
boots on. America was going to be 
beautiful. 

What happened along the line? The 
gentleman got everything he wanted. 
The administration did not need new 
cuts, they did not need new taxes. 
America was going to turn around. 
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Investments were going to be made 
everywhere. How do we have invest- 
ments when the people have no confi- 
dence? 

Mr. MICHEL. But the program will 
not go in for 5 days and I think it is 
just ridiculous to be criticizing a pro- 
gram that has not even taken effect. It 
will not take effect until October 1. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Now, is that not inter- 
esting, that you come for changes 
before it has taken effect? 

Mr. MICHEL. Excuse me? 

Mr. O'NEILL. You come for changes 
before it has taken effect. 

Mr. MICHEL. Well, let me say that 
when the President initially proposed 
his reductions in the budget, he asked 
for $48 billion or $49 billion reduction 
under the Carter budget proposals. 

Mr. O’NEILL. You and I know that 
he was responding to the polls of 
America. 

Mr. MICHEL. You and I know that 
the figure was set in reconciliation at 
$35 billion, and there was a cushion 
there between what the President 
originally proposed and what we final- 
ly enacted in reconciliation. That is 
really in essence what we are still talk- 
ing about, and with those projections 
we are making our case. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Last night the Presi- 
dent asked for a 12-percent cut below 
his March budget and you know that 
when the Gramm-Latta bill came 
here, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA) had not even seen it; it came 
from Mr. Stockman, We thought it in- 
cluded all the cuts, and you took it on 
face value. 

Mr. MICHEL. It was passed by a ma- 
jority of this House, and I know the 
Speaker was rather perturbed-because 
there was a significant number of 
Members on his side who thought the 
way we did, and I can well understand 
the Speaker's disappointment. 

Mr. O'NEILL. That was with all the 
pledges and promises that were made. 
As I read the President’s message of 
last night he is now going back on 
them. 

Mr. MICHEL. Those Members are 
representing the American people just 
as well as you are as Speaker of this 
House, and we will have to rest our 
case on that. I guess there will be con- 
tinuing argument, and they will be 
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carried on in a good, gentlemanly like 
fashion because that is the nature of 
this House. 

Mr. O’NEILL. You were a part and 
parcel of putting a deal together with 
the 20-odd Midwest-Northeast Repub- 
licans to restore the fuel assistance 
from $1.2 to $1.8 billion. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. You were part and 
parcel of some of the other restora- 
tions? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Now, you sat down 
with the President. I presumed the 
deal was made. Now, in view of the 
fact that you made a deal, are you 
going to allow the President to break 
his word to those Republicans? You 
and the Republicans sat down and 
made that deal. 

Mr. MICHEL. No, that was flexible 
and the President gave us that very 
flexibility you were talking about in 
your remarks. We will have to do the 
best we can to work it out in a reason- 
able and rational way here on the 
floor of the House. 

I thank the Speaker for participat- 
ing in this dialog. 


INTRODUCTION OF PEACE 
CORPS REFORM ACT 


(Mr. BONKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation to es- 
tablish the Peace Corps as a nonprofit 
Government corporation. The reason 
is simple: It is time to set this very spe- 
cial organization free from the bureau- 
cratic entanglements, political machi- 
nations, and policy implications of the 
ACTION Agency or any other Govern- 
ment entity. 

The Congress has long been con- 
cerned about the independence and in- 
tegrity of the Peace Corps program, 
which many of us feel is the best “am- 
bassador” the United States has. Un- 
fortunately, the Peace Corps’ 10-year 
association with the ACTION Agency 
has not been a happy one, and the 
dream that started with President 
Kennedy in 1961 has been obscured 
and tarnished by bureaucratic infight- 
ing and redtape within the ACTION 
Agency. 

In the years since the sublimation of 
the Peace Corps to ACTION, volun- 
teer participation has declined from a 
high point of 15,000 volunteers in 1967 
to some 5,400 today. Even though the 
reputation of the Peace Corps far out- 
strips that of the ACTION Agency, po- 
tential volunteers must apply through 
ACTION. In the past, policy differ- 
ences between ACTION and the Peace 
Corps were so intense that the Peace 
Corps’ first black and woman Director, 
Carolyn Payton, was forced to resign. 

The Peace Corps is a people-to- 
people program, not a government-to- 
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government program, and herein lies 
its special contribution for both our 
country, the volunteers themselves, 
and the people of the Third World 
they work with. In many developing 
countries, the only American that 
people meet is the Peace Corps volun- 
teer, ready to work side by side with 
them to grow better crops, teach chil- 
dren to read, or to achieve better 
health and nutrition. While U.S. 
policy might be criticized in many 
Third World countries, Peace Corps 
volunteers are not only welcomed, but 
urged to stay and expand their activi- 
ties in many areas. 

Such a unique organization needs 
and deserves bureaucratic autonomy. 
The Peace Corps itself has broad bi- 
partisan support in both Houses of 
Congress and a consensus has clearly 
emerged this year that the Peace 
Corps should be removed from the 
ACTION Agency. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee unanimously 
passed an amendment to separate the 
Peace Corps from ACTION and estab- 
lish it as an independent executive 
agency. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee passed a similar amend- 
ment on the foreign assistance author- 
ization, and the full Senate recently 
added comparable language to the 
State Department authorization. It 
seems clear that the full Congress will 
agree to separate the Peace Corps 
from the ACTION Agency this year. 
In my view, however, this is only a 
first step. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today goes a step further by es- 
tablishing the Peace Corps as a non- 
profit Government corporation, sepa- 
rate and distinct from the ACTION 
bureaucracy or other formal ties with 
the Executive branch. 

The Peace Corps Reform Act recog- 
nizes the need for the Peace Corps to 
be an innovative, creative, and flexible 
institution and restores to the agency 
its control over volunteer recruitment, 
personnel operations, and other essen- 
tial Peace Corps functions. The bill di- 
rects the Peace Corps to improve com- 
munication and coordination with 
other domestic and international de- 
velopment and volunteer organizations 
and concentrate on meeting the basic 
human needs of those living in the 
poorest of the developing countries. 

The Peace Corps Reform Act estab- 
lishes a Board of Directors appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The terms of each Board 
member are staggered so that the 
Board remains independent of any 
particular Presidential administration. 
In addition to the Board, this bill es- 
tablishes a Peace Corps Advisory 
Council composed of 15 members ap- 
pointed by the President. The Adviso- 
ry Council consists of representatives 
of private voluntary organizations, 
business, labor, and academic groups, 
former Peace Corps volunteers, and 
citizens of Third World nations. Again, 
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the terms of the Advisory Council are 
staggered to prevent politicization of 
the Council. 

The Peace Corps Reform Act estab- 
lishes a Director and Deputy Director 
of the Peace Corps to be appointed by 
the Peace Corps Board of Directors. 
These individuals are directly respon- 
sible for the administration of the 
Peace Corps and accountable to the 
Board of Directors. 

To implement these new structures, 
the Peace Corps Reform Act allows 
not more than $200,000 of the 1982 
Peace Corps authorization to be ex- 
pended. 

This act proposes several changes 
with respect to Peace Corps volunteers 
themselves. The monthly allowance 
has been raised from $125 to $150. 
This allowance has not been raised 
since the creation of the Peace Corps 
in 1961. The act stipulates that no vol- 
unteer may serve more than 5 years in 
any 10-year period, unless the Director 
of the Peace Corps approves an exten- 
sion. The act also includes instructions 
to the Peace Corps to carry out a pro- 
gram to help integrate returned volun- 
teers and staff and to use their skills 
and experience in helping promote a 
better understanding between the 
American public and the peoples of de- 
veloping countries. 

This year marks the 20th anniversa- 
ry of the founding of the Peace Corps. 
Sargent Shriver, the first Director of 
the Peace Corps, delivered an address 
at a commemoration, and had this to 
say about its efforts: 

The power of our peaceful efforts lies 
within ourselves and can be given to others. 
Many Peace Corps volunteers have pos- 
sessed this kind of peace * * *. It’s the qual- 
ity of caring—caring for others, willingness, 
even eagerness to teach the ignorant or 
bathe the dirty, nurse the leper or serve as a 
farmer, lawyer, doctor, technician, nurses’ 
aid, in places where thousands, even mil- 
lions need what you have, in skills, yes, but 
most of all, in human warmth. 

It is my hope that we in Congress 
can commemorate this special organi- 
zation by granting it the autonomous 
structure that it needs and deserves to 
carry out its unique mandate. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT PLANS 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, with 
their usual flair for overstatement and 
oversimplification, the President and 
his speechwriters last night made this 
incredible statement: “We built the 
West without an area redevelopment 
plan.” 

Well, demeaning responsible plan- 
ning for orderly economic growth will 
not give credibility to the President’s 
failed economic program. The city of 
New York, the city of Cleveland, the 
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city of Detroit, and, indeed, the entire 
State of Michigan have orderly eco- 
nomic redevelopment plans for re- 
newed growth in their areas. 

In northeastern Minnesota, the area 
I represent, numerous communities 
have orderly plans for redevelopment 
and area economic growth. I do not 
think they want to hear about the 
West that was built 100 years ago 
without an area redevelopment plan as 
justification for swallowing the Presi- 
dent’s economic program. 

In fact, let us take a look at the 
West. We see water tables drawn down 
to dangerously low levels because of 
growth that occurred helter-skelter, 
we see the development of communi- 
ties scrambling to cope with the rapid 
pace of energy development. Now they 
are looking for a rational plan for an 
orderly economic plan. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s game 
plan is not the one. I suggest that, in- 
stead of changing his budget program 
before it has gone into effect, the 
President and his team should go back 
to the drawing board and come up 
with a new tax program—one that will 
give away less to the wealthiest 6 per- 
cent of Americans and give the coun- 
try a balanced budget tax bill, one 
that can get us back on track. 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN PROMISES 
FISCAL SANITY 


(Mr. CAMPBELL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
January, when the new administration 
was sworn in, this country was racked 
by double-digit inflation and high in- 
terest rates—as a matter of fact, the 
highest interest rates and the highest 
double-digit inflation rate, in combina- 
tion, in the peacetime history of this 
country—and the administration em- 
barked on a course to try to bring 
under control the excessive Federal 
spending that had caused our prob- 
lems. 

As a result, inflation is now about 
half of what it was when President 
Reagan first took office, and interest 
rates have started down. 

The President last night told the 
American people that he intended to 
stay on that course until we got back 
to fiscal sanity. He asked the question: 
If not us, who will do it? If not now, 
when will it be done? 

I ask the question: Would the Ameri- 
can people rather have the 20-percent 
inflation and the high interest rates of 
the past administration or would they 
rather stay on the course to fiscal 
sanity? 
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FACT AND FICTION IN THE AD- 
MINISTRATION’S ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
my office listening to the exciting col- 
loquy between the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and our Speaker and I 
felt that I had to come over as a pro- 
fessional economist to make just a 
couple of observations. 

We have been told time and time 
again that the administration’s pro- 
gram has not yet taken effect, that it 
is supposed to begin only on October 
1. This is not correct on two counts. 

In the first place, many features of 
the administration’s program are ret- 
roactive. They took effect on January 
1, 1981. They have now been operative 
for 9 months. 

More importantly, Mr. Speaker, the 
economy functions on expectations. 
The sharp decline of the stock market 
and the unwillingness of the financial 
community to believe figures which 
simply do not add up are an indication 
that the administration’s program is 
not working. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the very 
fact that midcourse corrections are 
proposed while claiming that the pro- 
gram has not yet begun is an indica- 
tion of the flaws in the administra- 
tion’s economic policies. 


POSITIVE ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
WOULD HELP THE POOR 


(Mr. BROWN of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, as I listened to the remarks 
of my colleagues today I was struck by 
the fact that what we have heard are 
complaints about potential or recom- 
mended budget cuts without the Mem- 
bers making recommendations of their 
own as to where the budget ought to 
be cut. 

I am struck by the fact that we hear 
complaints about interest rates and in- 
flation without a recognition of the 
fact that the interest rates and the in- 
flation we live with now are the prod- 
uct of past fiscal policies, not the ones 
that have been recommended by the 
President. 

Let me suggest to this House and its 
membership that nothing hurts the 
poor of this country more than infla- 
tion and high interest rates. If we 
truly care about those citizens we will 
not just complain about what has been 
done or recommended, but we will talk 
about positive programs. Higher 
spending and higher deficits are not 
going to help the poor of this country. 
What will help the poor of this coun- 
try is a program that truly seeks to 
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reduce the deficit and solve the other 
problems that face them. 

Mr. Speaker, our positive actions 
and positive recommendations are the 
road to turning this country around. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The Chair will announce 


that special orders will be taken up 
before the House recesses, 
nounced yesterday. 


as an- 


VLADIMIR AND CARMELLA RAIZ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak in behalf of another 
brave family that has had to bear the 
tragic burden of the Soviet Union's re- 
lentless anti-Semitic persecution. As 
part of the congressional vigil for 
Soviet Jewry I want to bring to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues the plight 
of Vladimir and Carmella Raiz, re- 
fuseniks in the city of Vilnius, Lithua- 
nia—more victims of the most system- 
atic and thoroughgoing policy of reli- 
gious persecution in the modern world. 

Viadimir and Carmella Raiz—along 
with their 4-year-old son, Moshe—are 
Jews, and by virtue of that have 
drawn the special wrath of the Soviet 
authorities. That they remain proud 
of their heritage and faith—that they 
have not buckled under the collective 
weight of a totalitarian dictatorship— 
typifies the determination and cour- 
age of the many thousands of refuse- 
niks whose fate they share. The story 
of that courage must be told. 

Viadimir Raiz is, by education and 
training, a molecular biologist, and he 
worked in that capacity until 1973. 
Then he and his wife, Carmella—a tal- 
ented concert violinist—made a deci- 
sion that was inevitable in light of the 
Soviet Government’s denial of their 
ancient heritage. They applied for a 
visa to emigrate to Israel. 

Just as inevitable was the action of 
the authorities. Not only was the re- 
quest for a visa denied, but the famil- 
iar pattern of harassment, persecution 
and downright terrorism began. 

Viadimir Raiz, a briliant young man 
of science, now works part time as a 
mailman in Vilnius. He is denied 
access to his life’s work, unable to 
keep current on new developments in 
a fast-changing field—unable to main- 
tain his standing in the field in which 
he was suited to excel, and therefore 
unable ever to resume this important 
work without years of catch-up work 
that he is not allowed to begin. 

His wife Carmella has been allowed 
to continue her work as a violinist, al- 
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though Soviet authorities will not 
allow her to travel with her orchestra 
abroad. Her work has been interrupt- 
ed, because she would not trust her 
son to the woefully inadequate Soviet 
day-care system, but she at least has 
managed to serve her art within nar- 
rowly prescribed limits. 

But the harassment of the authori- 
ties has not been limited to this one 
couple; it has, in the most despicable 
fashion, been extended to other mem- 
bers of their family. When Carmella’s 
mother took ill at an Israeli Independ- 
ence party in Vilnius, doctors at a local 
hospital refused to treat her, claiming 
her illness was incurable. Less than 2 
weeks later she was dead of a perforat- 
ed ulcer—a death that Vladimir is con- 
vinced stemmed not from mere medi- 
cal incompetence, but from a deliber- 
ate pattern of abuse and neglect. 

Vladimir's parents, who have contin- 
ually supported the efforts of their 
son’s family to emigrate, became un- 
willing objects of a propaganda cam- 
paign in the Soviet press. Those re- 
ports frequently stated that Vladimir's 
father opposed his son’s wish to emi- 
grate—that he hoped that his son 
would never leave, and be buried along 
side him within the USSR. 

Part of that grisly prediction has al- 
ready come true. In July of 1980 Vladi- 
mir's father, already a gravely ill man 
who had been denied proper medical 
attention, collapsed and died. The cru- 
elty of the Soviet authorities had 
taken yet another toll. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to report 
that despite this inhuman abuse, 
Vladimir Raiz and his family have not 
given up. They insist on their right to 
emigrate, and they defy the Soviet au- 
thorities by persisting in their studies 
of Jewish culture, Israeli history and 
the Hebrew language. They will not 
accept defeat, because they know that 
to give up the quest for freedom and 
dignity is to surrender the essence of 
one’s own humanity. 

It is incumbent on all of us in the 
Congress to speak out in favor of 
Viadimir and Carmella Raiz, and all 
the refuseniks who share their 
plight—because it is incumbent on us 
to defend the cause of freedom wher- 
ever it is threatened. Together we can 
press for an end to the repulsive poli- 
cies that have brought tragedy and 
pain to Vladimir and Carmella Raiz. 
We must do so—the call of freedom 
demands no less.@ 


A REVIEW OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
CAMPBELL) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
heard the President of the United 
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States last night in the latter part of 
his speech address an issue that is 
most sensitive to all of us, that being 
the issue of social security. 

I take this time today to present a 
review of what we have done in social 
security and where we have gone. I 
think it is most important that we put 
it in perspective and that we get away 
from the political rhetoric that sur- 
rounds the issue. 

I think it is important that we objec- 
tively try to find a solution to the 
problem of the draining trust funds 
which jeopardize the benefits of all of 
those who have retired. No one in this 
body wants to see a situation come to 
pass where a person who is dependent 
upon social security has a check de- 
layed or cut off because of irresponsi- 
ble actions of the Congress of the 
United States in not facing up to the 
fiscal crisis with which we are con- 
fronted today. 

Let us go back and review briefly, if 
we may, the history of social security. 
If a person were to have retired in 
1980, having started on social security 
at its very beginning, in the late 
1930’s, having paid the maximum ben- 
efit every year he worked, that person 
throughout his lifetime would have 
paid a little over $12,000 into social se- 
curity. That person retiring today 
under full benefits will drawback 
every penny that he paid in during a 
lifetime in the first 18 months to 2 
years of his retirement. 

So I think we can look at the prob- 
lem we are faced with. Back then we 
had about 16 people working for every 
person retired. Now we have a little 
over three working for every one re- 
tired. 

So let us be realistic. We have a 
problem. The problem is how do we 
keep the taxes on the working Ameri- 
cans below 30, 40, or 50 percent of 
their income when we get down to one 
person working for each one retired? 
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If that is not a problem, I do not 
know what is, and I think it is time we 
addressed it. 

Let us look at how we began to get 
into trouble in social security, not just 
passing along the fact that we have 
more retired and less working to sup- 
port them now; but we had other 
problems. 

In the late 1950’s, we decided that 
we would undertake to allow early re- 
tirement at the age of 62. Basically, 
this was done because of the women 
that we had in the work force. It was 
felt that there was a need to provide a 
differential in retirement. We worked 
on and did provide an 80-percent level 
of retirement at that time, and we 
have held to it ever since. 

No one argues with that, no one had 
an argument. That is, until the early 
1970’s, when we started indexing bene- 
fits to inflation. And then we hit the 
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late 1970's, under the last administra- 
tion, where 15- and 20-percent infla- 
tion became the order of the day. 
Then, people’s benefits started going 
up every year at a rate of 12 or 15 per- 
cent. 

Now, the American people are very 
smart people. It did not take people 
long to understand they could retire at 
62, have a cost-of-living increase of 11 
or 12 or 13 percent a year, and draw 
more by the time they were 64 than if 
they had stayed and worked until they 
were 65. This compounded the prob- 
lem we had. As you can see, these are 
realistic problems. These are things 
that must be addressed. 

But, as if this were not enough, we 
went further. We decided that rather 
than make people have to earn their 
benefits on social security, as most 
working Americans I know have had 
to do, we would put in a minimum 
foundation, to make sure that people 
could draw social security at a certain 
amount, whether they earned it or 
not. That began to drain away from 
people who had earned it. But that 
was not bad in all cases, because we 
were trying to take care of the poor 
workers, something the President said 
he wants to take care of now, and 
something that he will reinstate. 

However, we had another group in 
the society. We had a group of people 
in America, the people who had re- 
tired under other systems, who had 
never paid into social security, who 


found the loophole, the loophole of 


the minimum benefit, and they re- 
tired—yes, some Federal employees— 
rushed out and worked a minimum 
number of quarters under social secu- 
rity just so they could draw a double 
retirement. Some of them paid in as 
little as $100, total into social security 
taxes, and are now drawing over $3,000 
a year in benefits. 

What does that do to Mr. and Mrs. 
America who have worked a lifetime 
in a mill and who have paid 100 per- 
cent of their taxes, to have these 
people drawing minimum benefits and 
draining them? 

That is the kind of thing that has to 
be corrected on this social security 
program. That is what the President 
of the United States has talked about. 
That is the responsible action. You 
cannot just sit back and say that social 
security should be allowed to go down 
the drain. You have to come forward 
and say that social security should be 
protected for those who earned the 
benefits and are entitled to the bene- 
fits, but in no way should their bene- 
fits be jeopardized to provide a pay- 
ment to people who never earned 
these benefits in the first place. That 
is the only responsible way to go about 
it. Now, the President has raised the 
issue. It is not a popular political issue. 

But, let us go a little further. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
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O’NEILL) had said earlier that the so- 
lution was to borrow from the trust 
funds because one trust fund was 
broke and two were not. The President 
said, “Fine, I will meet you halfway. 
We will borrow from the trust funds. 
But you know and I know that that 
will not last but 2 or 3 years. Now, 
please join me, and let us get out of 
the politics of this, let us get out of 
the political rhetoric, let us start wor- 
rying about that person who is 80 
years old, dependent upon that check, 
and let us do something to make sure 
this system stays intact.” 

Yes, the challenge has been thrown 
out. And, yes, I think that the Speaker 
indicated that he in fact would try to 
cooperate, to some degree. And I hope 
that the American people will see the 
Congress of the United States, liberal 
and conservative, Republican and 
Democrat, join together with one 
common goal; that is, to strengthen 
the social security system so that the 
people who have earned their benefits 
and are planning retirement in the 
future can bank on it and not worry 
about it. 

God forbid that we ever see a day in 
this Nation when the elderly of Amer- 
ica, who have given us so much 
through the things that they have 
provided this Nation, are ever set off 
against the young of America who 
resent paying taxes to support a 
system set up to take care of them in 
their retirement. 


Yet I can tell you that I can see 


storm clouds on the horizon. There is 
no question that if you ask a young 
worker going into the marketplace 
today to pay 35, 40, or 50 percent of 
their salary in social security taxes, 
that that young worker is going to 
resent it. And there is then going to be 
a resentment against those who are 
drawing it. We do not want that in 
America. We do not need that in 
America. 


I think the President of the United 
States has put forth some proposals 
that we should consider. I am a 
member of his party, I do not agree 
with all of them. But neither do I 
agree with any type of demagogic posi- 
tion against him. I might agree with a 
solid position if an alternative were of- 
fered. I have seen no alternatives. 
Where are the alternatives? Where are 
those, who have come forth with all of 
the criticism, with their alternate 
plans? I should hope that we can over- 
come this today and that in fact we 
will have constructive alternatives and 
in the future that we can look at the 
American people and say we rose and 
we met the challenge and we protected 
that which should have been protect- 
ed and we made the decisions that had 
to be made. For, in the words of the 
President, “If not us, who? If not now, 
when?” 
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I do not think we can afford to wait 
until 1990 and still be asking those 
questions. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. St 
GERMAIN) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
è Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today, Messrs. Stanton of Ohio, and 
WYLIE and I are introducing legisla- 
tion requested by the Federal deposi- 
tory institution regulatory agencies. 
As you know, officials of these agen- 
cies have come before the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs over the last several months to 
stress the need for this legislation. 
They are confronting an ever-increas- 
ing number of institutions which are 
being strained by present economic 
conditions. The regulators’ ability to 
act expeditiously is hampered by re- 
strictions contained in present law, 
and the bill would provide them with 
more flexible authority to handle the 
number and variety of cases they now 
have. 

Change in the financial marketplace 
is occurring very rapidly, and we have 
announced that the committee will 
commence in October a full-scale 
review of the changes which have 
taken place in the financial markets, 
of the need for restructuring existing 
financial institutions, and the proper 
role of the Federal Government in 
this area. 

It is clear, however, that conditions 
in the economy necessitate the consid- 
eration of the legislation requested by 
the agencies. They are moving quickly 
to devise solutions to problem cases 
which may not be the most efficient. 
The bill contains two changes from 
the version requested by the regula- 
tors. One, the increase in the Treasury 
line of credit for the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, and 
the National Credit Union Share In- 
surance Fund is deleted. Second, the 
bill would sunset all of the provisions 
on December 31, 1982. Since the sub- 
ject of deposit insurance and regula- 
tion is a vital portion of the overall 
subject of financial institutions re- 
structuring, the changes in authority 
for the agencies must be sunsetted to 
allow the committee to review their 
operation and need in the future. It is 
our intent on Tuesday, September 29, 
1981, to consider the regulators bill. 

After completion of our consider- 
ation of that bill, the committee can 
then begin a thorough analysis of the 
broader issues that we must address in 
the near future. At this time, I include 
a section-by-section summary of the 
bill in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing these remarks: 
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SEcTION-By-SECTION ANALYSIS OF ASSIST- 
ANCE LEGISLATION (DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY ACT) 


Section 1: This section expands the cir- 
cumstances under which the FDIC can pro- 
vide financial aid to insured banks. Present 
law limits FDIC's authority to situations in 
which an insured bank that the FDIC 
deems essential to provide adequate banking 
service in the community closes or is in 
danger of closing. FDIC may then extend 
loans to the bank, make deposits in it, or 
purchase its assets. The language in the bill 
permits FDIC to extend this assistance 
when severe financial conditions threaten 
the stability of a significant number of in- 
sured banks. Such assistance can only be ex- 
tended, however, when the FDIC finds that 
doing so would substantially reduce its risk 
of loss. 

Section 2: This section permits the FDIC 
to provide merger-related assistance to an 
acquiring institution that is insured by the 
FSLIC. Existing law allows such assistance 
to go to insured banks, thereby excluding 
FSLIC-insured associations. 

Section 3: This section permits the FDIC 
to indemnify the FSLIC for a period of five 
years against losses when a State-chartered 
mutual savings bank converts, under this 
bill’s emergency authority, into a Federal 
stock savings bank that is insured by the 
FSLIC. The amount of the indemnity will 
be determined by agreement of the two cor- 
porations. The existing indemnity provision 
which prescribes a five-year decreasing per- 
centage formula governing FDIC reimburse- 
ment in non-emergency situations, would 
govern conversions that result in formation 
of a Federal mutual savings bank, rather 
than a stock savings bank. 

Section 4: This section permits the FDIC 
to treat as an expense the earnings it fore- 
goes by extending loans at rates below what 
the FDIC could earn in its investment port- 
folio. 

Section 5; Subsection (a) of this section 
permits waiver of the notice and hearing re- 
quirements of the Bank Holding Company 
Act when the Federal Reserve Board finds 
that an emergency exists regarding an ap- 
plication involving a thrift institution. Sub- 
section (b) defines the term “thrift institu- 
tion”, for purposes of the Bank Holding 
Company Act, to include a Federal stock 
savings bank or stock savings and loan asso- 
ciation. Subsection (c) is an explicit excep- 
tion to the Bank Holding Company Act pro- 
hibition on interstate acquisitions for emer- 
gency transactions authorized by Section 15 
of the bill. 

Section 6: This section allows the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, if one of three pre- 
scribed conditions is met, to approve the 
conversion of a savings and loan association 
or savings bank from a mutual to a stock 
form. The three conditions are: 

(1) If an institution is in receivership; 

(2) If severe financial conditions exist 
which threaten the stability of the institu- 
tion, and conversion is likely to improve the 
institution's financial condition; or 

(3) If either the FDIC or the FSLIC has 
contracted to assist the institution through 
loans, contributions, asset purchases and 
the like. 

The Bank Board can require the conver- 
sion of a Federal mutual institution, or au- 
thorize a state-chartered mutual institution 
to convert. The FSLIC must insure any Fed- 
eral stock savings bank resulting from a con- 
version, and the Board can condition the 
conversion on FDIC agreeing to provide a 
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reasonable indemnity for a period of five 
years to the FSLIC. The new stock institu- 
tion can, to the extent permitted by the 
Board, continue to engage in any activities 
engaged in by its predecessor institution on 
December 31, 1977. The section also makes 
technical changes to FSLIC’s insurance au- 
thority and to the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
to recognize the Federal stock savings bank 
as a thrift institution. 

Section 7: This section broadens the 
FSLIC’s authority to assist troubled thrift 
institutions. Current law allows the FSLIC 
to make loans or contributions to or pur- 
chase the assets of an institution to prevent 
its default, or, if it is in default, to restore it 
to normal operation. In addition, the FSLIC 
currently can take similar actions to facili- 
tate a merger with another insured thrift 
institution. The draft bill would expand the 
range of financial assistance that the FSLIC 
can provide (to include making deposits in 
and purchasing securities of the troubled 
thrift institution). In addition, the draft bill 
would permit FSLIC to act when severe fi- 
nancial conditions exist which threaten the 
stability of a significant number of insured 
institutions or which threaten insured insti- 
tutions having significant financial re- 
sources. As under existing law, the amount 
of FSLIC assistance is limited to that neces- 
sary to save the cost of liquidation, unless 
the FSLIC finds that the institution is es- 
sential to providing adequate savings or 
home financing services in its community, in 
which case the assistance limit does not 
apply. This section also permits the FSLIC, 
in deciding what steps to take to help a Fed- 
eral savings and loan association that is in 
default, to take into account the best inter- 
est of the FSLIC as well as the savers who 
have money in the association. The FPSLIC 
is also required, as conservator or receiver of 
a defaulted S&L, to pay all valid credit obli- 
gations of the association. 

Section 8: This section allows the FPSLIC 
to approve a merger or a transfer of assets 
and liabilities between two FSLIC-insured 
institutions, regardless of where they are lo- 
cated, or between an insured institution and 
any other company, if the FSLIC finds that 
severe financial conditions threaten the sta- 
bility of a significant number of insured in- 
stitutions or the stability of insured institu- 
tions with significant financial resources. 
The section requires the FSLIC to give 
paramount consideration to minimizing the 
financial assistance provided by the Corpo- 
ration. The section sets priorities relating to 
the types of institutions that would merge 
and their geographic locations. First prefer- 
ence goes to institutions of the same type 
within the same state; second to institutions 
of the same type in different states; third to 
institutions of different types in the same 
state; and fourth to different types in differ- 
ent states. Mergers or transfers involving a 
bank or bank holding company must be ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve and the 
FSLIC, 

Section 9: This section permits temporary 
suspensions of Federal Home Loan Bank 
payments to their reserve accounts, and 
allows dividends to be paid out of the 
Banks’ undivided profits, when severe finan- 
cial conditions exist threatening the stabili- 
ty of member institutions. 

Section 10: This section amends the exist- 
ing prohibition on FSLIC borrowings from 
sources other than Treasury to permit the 
Corporation to borrow from Federal Home 
Loan Banks. FSLIC borrowings from Feder- 
al Home Loan Banks must be at interest 
rates at least as high as the Banks’ current 
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marginal cost of funds, and those loans 
must be adequately secured, as determined 
by the Board. 

Section 11: This section permits the 
FSLIC to avoid rebating its secondary re- 
serve to insured institutions, when it deter- 
mines that extraordinary financial condi- 
tions exist that increase the FSLIC’s risk. 

Section 12: This section permits the 
NCUA Board to authorize the National 
Credit Union Share Insurance Fund to 
borrow from the NCUA Central Liquidity 
Facility. 

Section 13: This section allows the NCUA 
Board to approve mergers or purchases and 
assumption transactions between two in- 
sured credit unions, if one of the credit 
unions is insolvent or in danger of becoming 
so, if an emergency is found to exist and if 
no other reasonable alternatives are avail- 
able. The field of membership of the surviv- 
ing credit union cannot be expanded as a 
consequence of the acquisition. The Board 
may also authorize a purchase and assump- 
tion arrangement between an insured credit 
union facing insolvency and any other fed- 
erally-insured financial institution other 
than a credit union. 

Section 14: This section permits the 
NCUA Central Liquidity Facility to advance 
funds to the Share Insurance Fund. 

Section 15: This section allows the FDIC, 
when appointed receiver for a closed in- 
sured bank that has assets greater than 
0.12% of the U.S. total, to sell the assets of 
the bank to a subsidiary of an out-of-state 
bank or bank holding company regardless of 
Federal or state laws which now may pro- 
hibit the transaction. The subsidiary must 
be insured and must be located in the same 
state as the closed bank. The section pre- 
scribes a process to give first priority to in- 
state financial institutions and second prior- 
ity to institutions in adjacent states, before 
sale to subsidiaries of other out-of-state in- 
stitutions is allowed. Prior to soliciting 
offers for a sale and assumption, the FDIC 
must consult with the State bank supervisor 
in the state in which the closed bank was 
chartered. The FDIC must take into ac- 
count the antitrust implications before au- 
thorizing a sale under this section. 

Section 16: This section sunsets the Act on 
December 31, 1982, but preserves the validi- 
ty of actions taken under the Act prior to 
that date. 

Section 17: This section prescribes the 
short title of the Act, the Deposit Insurance 
Flexibility Act.e 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of Sep- 
tember 24, 1981, the Chair declares 
the House in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Bells will be rung 15 minutes before 
the House reconvenes. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 52 
minutes a.m.), the House stood in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker pro tempore (Mr. MURTHA) at 
1:15 p.m. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested, a 
joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 325) entitled “A joint resolution 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. McCLURE, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. Scumitt, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. An- 
DREWS, Mr. ABDNOR, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. 
RUDMAN, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, Mr. 
InouYE, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Sasser, Mr. 
DeConcini, and Mr. Bumpers to be 
the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION ` 
325, CONTINUING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 325) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? The 
Chair hears none and, without objec- 
tion, appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. WHITTEN, BOLAND, NATCHER, 
SMITH of Iowa, ADDABBO, LONG of 
Maryland, YATES, RoyBAL, BEVILL, 
BENJAMIN, Ginn, DIXON, Fazio, CONTE, 
McDape, EDWARDS of Alabama, MYERS, 
Younc of Florida, Kemp, BURGENER, 
and O'BRIEN. ‘ 

There was no objection. 
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MAKING IN ORDER ON 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1981, 
OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER, 
CONSIDERATION OF CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 325, CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Monday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1981, or any day thereafter, to 
consider the conference report and 
any amendments in disagreement on 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) 
making continuing appropriations for 
fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


WE NEED SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACTION NOW 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we do 
not need another task force to study 
social security problems. We know 
what the problems are, and we have 
known them for a long time. What we 
need are specific long and short range 
recommendations and specific legisla- 
tion by the administration. We need 
the leadership of the President and 
the administration, and the Congress. 

If the Senate will advance a mean- 
ingful bill, I am still confident the 
House will consider it on a bipartisan 
basis. Everybody is ducking the tough 
decisions. These social security prob- 
lems will not go away—they will only 
get worse as our emotions and fears or 
distrusts grow. Action so far has been 
shortsighted and political. The real 
tragedy is that the participants in 
social security will suffer additional 
years of uncertainty about this pro- 
gram, and the younger Members of 
this great Congress will see social secu- 
rity rising out of the mist like Ban- 
quo’s ghost to haunt them again and 
again. 

Let us hope the Congress will meet 
its obligation now. If the Commission 
is established—and it looks like it 
might be—I hope the President will 
speed up its work and will participate 
in it himself so that we can know what 
his views are. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time simply to describe to the 
Members the situation, from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint. 
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We await the opportunity to act 
upon the conference committee 
report, to go to conference with the 
other body on the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

I am informed that we do not have 
the papers, and will not have them for 
some little time yet, and that it seems 
improbable that we would be likely to 
have a conference report on Monday. 
Not impossible, but improbable. 

I yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House, just having acted on the two 
unanimous-consent requests I made, I 
expect to call the Senator who heads 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
other body and see what is possible in 
the way of getting together. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let me suggest, then, 
that if it becomes evident beyond a 
reasonable doubt that we cannot 
expect to have a vote on Monday, then 
we will instruct the whips’ offices in 
order that they may call all Members 
and advise them to that effect, be- 
cause there has been quite some con- 
siderable interest on the part of Mem- 
bers with respect to the possibility of 
votes on Monday. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my 
leader that on this side we expect to 
do everything we can to get together. 
But as the gentleman knows, dealing 
with the other body and the many 
problems here, as I advise the leader- 
ship to go with, I do not know what 
success we will have; but we are ready 
to go on our side. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I suppose, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have to leave it at that. 

The probability seems to be that it is 
unlikely that there is less than an 
even chance that we would have a con- 
ference committee report on which we 
might be able to vote Monday. If it be- 
comes evident beyond a reasonable 
doubt that we cannot, then we will 
advise the minority leadership, and we 
would expect the whips’ offices from 
both the majority and the minority 
leaders’ offices to advise the Members. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Then would we expect 
that if this were to go over until 
Wednesday, the continuing resolution 
conference report would be the priori- 
ty business of the day? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is the most neces- 
sary business of the day, quite obvi- 
ously, and it would be the only vote 
that we would entertain on Wednes- 
day, since Wednesday is the second 
day of the Jewish religious holidays. 
By preference, we would rather not 
have any votes on Wednesday, but be- 
cause of the inexorable approach on 
the following day of the new fiscal 
year, it would be necessary for us to 
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act on Wednesday. If it becomes neces- 
sary for us to forego any possibility of 
a vote on Monday, it will be put over 
until Wednesday. That would be the 
only vote that we would expect to en- 
tertain on Wednesday. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body has now presented us the con- 
tinuing resolution, and conferees have 
been appointed. It is likely, then, we 
will get a vote on Monday or Wednes- 
day, as it appears now. 

When the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi presented the continuing resolution, 
he indicated that it would be in order 
Monday, or whenever the continuing 
resolution is considered, to make cer- 
tain motions pertaining to that par- 
ticular resolution. 

My inquiry is: Is there any intention 
of the chairman of the committee of- 
fering amendments or making in order 
amendments pertaining to the social 
security program? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman 
will yield, there is no intention on the 
part of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi. And may I say, I agree with the 
majority leader that the outlook of 
getting together is very dark indeed, 
so I do not think we would be ready 
with anything on Monday. But I have 
no intention of making any motions at 
this time. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Social security is a difficult question. 
It is not in the continuing resolution, 
and it ought to be left to the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee concerned. I ap- 
preciate the clear statement of the 
gentleman from Mississippi that they 
will not be in order. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

Mr. O’NEILL (at his own request), for 
4 minutes, today. 

Mr. MicuHet (at his own request), for 
4 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Colorado) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. HILER, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sunta) to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr. Gonza.ez, for 15 minutes, today. 
Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 
Mr. St GERMAIN, for 10 minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Colorado) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. GOoDLING. 

. SENSENBRENNER. 

. Lent in two instances. 
. RITTER. 

. CONTE. 

. SAWYER. 

. GINGRICH. 

. FINDLEY. 

. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

. LUJAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sunra) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. VENTO. 

. OBEY in five instances. 
. SHAMANSKY. 

. SANTINI. 

. STARK. 

. PICKLE. 

. HOYER. 

. WAXMAN. 

. FERRARO. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 306. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain hydroelectric powerplants at vari- 
ous existing water projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; 

S. 1365. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act regarding farm produce storage facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary; 

S.J. Res. 4. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning November 22, 
1981, as “National Family Week”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution designating 
the square dance as the national folk dance 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on September 
24, 1981, present to the President, for 
his approval, bills of the House of the 
following title: 
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H.R. 618. An act to convey certain inter- 
ests in public lands to the city of Angels, 
Calif.; and 

H.R. 2218. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain National 
Forest System lands in the State of Nevada, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2247. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, U.S. General Accounting Office, 
transmitting a report on the status of cer- 
tain budget authority proposed by the 
President for rescission, but rejected by 
Congress; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2248. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Army’s proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment and services to Turkey (Trans- 
mittal No. 81-100), pursuant to section 813 
of Public Law 94-106; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2249. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Army’s proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment and services to Greece (Trans- 
mittal No. 81-102), pursuant to section 813 
of Public Law 94-106; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2250. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Air Force’s proposed sale of certain de- 
fense equipment and services to Korea 
(Transmittal No. 81-106), pursuant to sec- 
tion 813 of Public Law 94-106; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2251. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting a proposed rule to exempt from incre- 
mental pricing natural gas used as boiler 
fuel in the manufacture of fertilizer, agri- 
cultural chemicals, animal feed, and food, 
pursuant to section 206(d)(2) of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2252. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army’s intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment and services 
to Turkey (Transmittal No. 81-100), pursu- 
ant to section 36(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act, together with certification that 
the sale is consistent with the principles 
contained in section 620C(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, pursuant to section 
620C(d) of the act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2253. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army’s intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment and services 
to Greece (Transmittal No. 81-102), pursu- 
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ant to section 36(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act, together with certification that 
the sale is consistent with the principles 
contained in section 620C(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, pursuant to section 
620C(d) of the act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2254. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting, 
notice of the Air Force’s intention to offer 
to sell certain defense equipment and serv- 
ices to Korea (Transmittal No. 81-106), pur- 
suant to section 36(b) of the Arms Export 
Control Act; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2255. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
of 1967, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2256. A letter from the Vice Chair, Merit 
Systems Protection Board, transmitting a 
report on the Senior Executive Service, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 1205(a)(3); to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DINGELL: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 304 (Rept. No. 97- 
252). And ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Concurrent Resolution 176. 
Concurrent resolution with respect to the 
proposed Agreement for Cooperation Be- 
tween the United States and Egypt Con- 
cerning Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy 
(Rept. No. 97-253). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. S. 1475. A bill to extend the ex- 
piration date of section 252 of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act (Rept. No. 97- 
254). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 1184. A bill to amend 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
regarding the rate of duty that may be pro- 
claimed by the President with respect to 
sugar imports; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 97-255). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 95. Concurrent resolution to encourage 
the reduction of export credit subsidies in 
world trade (Rept. No. 97-256, Part I). And 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 4566. A bill to reduce 
certain duties, to suspend temporarily cer- 
tain duties, to extend certain existing sus- 
pensions of duties, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 97-257). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
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tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. BONKER: 

H.R. 4596. A bill to establish the Peace 
Corps as a Government corporation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4597. A bill to amend the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act, the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act Amendments of 
1978, and the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972; jointly to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and Merchant 
Marines and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 4598. A bill to amend subchapter II 
of chapter 73 of title 10, United States Code, 
to eliminate certain inequities in the survi- 
vor benefit plan provided for under such 
subchapter, to improve such plan by author- 
izing certain new options for participants in 
such plan, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 4599. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce the deduc- 
tion for business meals and to earmark the 
savings from such reduction for the school 
lunch programs; jointly to the Committees 
on Education and Labor and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
Dickinson) (by request): 

H.R. 4600. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to repeal provisions of such 
title that impose certain restrictions on en- 
listed members of the Armed Forces and on 
members of military bands; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 4601. A bill to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 4602. A bill to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on certain prostheses if imported 
for charitable therapeutic use, or for free 
distribution by certain public or private 
nonprofit institutions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN (for himself, 
Mr. Stanton of Ohio, and Mr. 
WYLIE): 

H.R. 4603. A bill to provide flexibility to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Federal supervisory 
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agencies to deal with financially distressed 
depository institutions; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
By Mr. SENSENBRENNER (for him- 
self and Mr. BENNETT): 

H.R. 4604. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the inter- 
state restraint of children in violation of 
rights of custody and visitation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. Con. Res. 192. Concurrent resolution to 
direct the Commissioner of Social Security 
and the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to immediately develop and present 
to the Congress a plan to correct the social 
security benefit disparity which has become 
known as the notch problem; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 25: Mr. GREGG, Mr. Hance, Mr. HUCK- 
ABY, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. MORRISON. 

H.R. 190: Mr. Kocovsex, Mr. Bontor of 
Michigan, Mr. Barnes, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
Mazzour, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Carney, Mr. GREGG, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. Fazio, Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. HucHes, Mr. ERTEL, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
DOUGHERTY, Mr. GARCIA, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. HAREKIN, and Mr. KRAMER. 

H.R. 443: Mr. MOFFETT. 

H.R. 444: Mr. Jerrorps, and Mr. FOWLER. 

H.R. 1042: Ms. FERRARO, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
and Mr. ROYBAL. 

H.R. 2297: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. SHARP, and Mr. BAILEY of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2319: Ms. Ferraro. 

H.R. 2646: Mr. HOWARD. 

H.R. 3393: Mr. Stupps. 

H.R. 3575: Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
FASCELL, and Ms. FIEDLER. 

H.R. 3719: Mr. HILER. 

H.R. 3909: Mr. HYDE, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. HansEN of Idaho, Mr. Won 
Pat, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. 
EDGAR. 

H.R. 4070: Mr. WEAvER, Mr. BEDELL, and 
Mr. McHUGH. 

H.R. 4351: Mr. HAGEDORN, Mr. STUMP, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Martin of North Carolina, Mr. 
KRAMER, and Mr. SPENCE. 
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H.J. Res. 100: Mr. NAPIER. 

H.J. Res. 128: Ms. FERRARO. 

H.J. Res. 268: Mr. BARNARD, Mr. BEARD, 
Mrs. Boccs, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CARMAN, Mr. 
Carney, Mr. Conte, Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, 
Mr. Daus, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. DICKINSON, 
Mr. Epcar, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Emerson, Mr. Evans of Delaware, Mr. FIN- 
DLEY, Mr. Fisu, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. LATTA, Mr. Livincston, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. McDape, Mr. McHucn, Mr. 
Martin of New York, Mr. MazzoLī, Mr, 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. MITCHELL of New York, 
Mr. MorTTL, Mr. Porter, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. UDALL, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON, Mr. WALKER, Mr. ZABLOCKI, and Mr. 
ZEFERETTI. 

H.J. Res. 323: Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. Weaver, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
WYDEN, Mr. Spence, Mr. Derrick, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. FLIPPo, 
and Mr, STRATTON. 

H. Con. Res. 60: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. BAFALIS, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. COELHO, Mr. 
COURTER, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. For- 
SYTHE, Mr. Gore, Mr. GRADISON, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Hutto, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LEE, Mr. Lott, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. Montcom- 
ERY, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Murpny, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. ScHever, Mr. SMITH of Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. Stump, Mr. Sunta, Mr. UDALL, and 
Mr. WINN. 

H. Con. Res. 166: Mr. EARLY, Mr. DONNEL- 
Ly, Mr. PHILLIP Burton, Mr. MAvROULES, 
and Mr. PEPPER. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


215. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Ar- 
izona School for the Deaf and Blind Educa- 
tion Association, Tucson, Ariz., relative to 
telephone access for persons who use hear- 
ing aids; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

216. Also, petition of the General Assem- 
bly, Presbyterian Church in America, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., relative to the proposal to 
change Federal election days from Tuesdays 
to Sundays; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 
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SENATE—Friday, September 25, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God who art just and merci- 
ful in all Thy ways, on this significant 
day in our national life, we pray for the 
Supreme Court and especially for the new 
Associate Justice. May they be strength- 
ened in their awesome responsibility. Pre- 
serve them against all that would defame 
or impugn their high office. In recogni- 
tion of their sacred trust, help us never 
to fail to pray for them. 

With profound gratitude we contem- 
plate the extraordinary vision and wis- 
dom with which our founders composed 
the Constitution providing a form of gov- 
ernment unprecedented in history. We 
are amazed when we realize the strength, 
versatility, and flexibility of a system 
conceived two centuries ago which en- 
dures so effectively to this day despite 
the magnitude of change. 

As righteousness and justice are the 
foundation of Thy throne.—Psalm 89: 
14. 

Grant to every branch of government 
the will and the wisdom to be faithful 
to the legacy left us by the fathers of 
this Republic. Let not Isaiah’s words be 
true of us: 

No one enters suit justly, no one goes 
to law honestly; they rely on empty pleas, 
they speak lies . . . Justice is turned 
back, and righteousness stands afar.— 
Isaiah 59: 4, 14 RSV. 

Thou has shown us what is good, what 
Thou dost require of us: 

To do justice, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with our God.—Micah 6: 8. 

Help us O Lord, to obey. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WAL- 
Lor). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN’S SPEECH 
LAST NIGHT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on last eve- 
ning the President of the United States 
addressed the Nation on a matter of ex- 
traordinary importance. 

This Nation’s foundation for economic 
recovery was planted this past January, 
and construction since then, in the form 
of the largest budget reduction and tax 
relief packages ever, has progressed fast- 
er and more successfully than many had 
expected. Although the building is not 
finished, President Reagan last night 
proved once again that he is leading us 
on a firm and responsible course. 

President Reagan's task last night was 
not an easy one. Burgeoning budget defi- 
cits have necessitated another round of 
commitments to restrain the size and 
cost of Government. 

While there are some that have chosen 
to look away from such realities, I believe 
the President has not. He prescribed the 
essential sacrifices, and articulated his 
determination to carry out the will of 
the American public. 


Salient among the issues raised by the 
President, was social security, I believe 
that President Reagan and the Con- 
gress are dealing with a complex and 
sensitive issue; seeking to guarantee its 
future, while reassuring those depend- 
ent on it now, that they will not be left 
alone. 


In his speech last night, the President 
called for the establishment of a special 
bipartisan task force which would by 
January of 1983, develop a permanent 
solution to the problems facing the 
social security system. He requested that 
Speaker O'NEILL and I each name five 
members to this council. 

I agree with the President on this pro- 
posal and I will begin this week to de- 
termine which Senators shall be named. 

Such a long-term approach coincides 
with the action taken by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee yesterday, which is de- 
signed to address short-range problems 
in the system. By a vote of 19 to 0, the 
committee provided for the restoration 
of minimum benefits to most present re- 
cipients, and additionally permits inter- 
fund borrowing. 


I wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee, Senator Dore, the ranking 
Democratic member, Senator Lone, and 


all the members of the committee from 
both sides of the aisle for their efforts. 

There is an old saying that “three 
things are to be looked to in a building: 
That it stand on the right spot, that it 
be securely founded; that it be success- 
fully executed.” 

The building that we have been work- 
ing on this year, is such a building. What 
the President proposed last night, and 
what I believe Congress will do in the 
next few weeks, will reinforce it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the President’s 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESS SECRETARY, 
September 24, 1981. 
TEXT OF AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
NATION 

Shortly after taking office, I came be- 
fore you to map out a four-part plan for 
national economic recovery: 

—Tax cuts to stimulate more growth 

and more jobs; 

—Spending cuts to put an end to con- 

tinuing deficits and high inflation; 

—Regulatory relief to lift the heavy 

burden of government rules and 
paperwork; 

—And finally, a steady, 

monetary policy. 

We have made strong, encouraging 
progress on all four fronts. The flood of 
new governmental regulations, for exam- 
ple, has been cut by more than a third. 

I was especially pleased when a bi- 
partisan coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats enacted the biggest tax cuts 
and the greatest reduction in Federal 
spending in our nation’s history. Both 
will begin to take effect a week from 
today. 

These two bills would never have 
passed without your help. Your voices 
were heard in Washington, and were 
heeded by those you've chosen to repre- 
sent you in government. 

Yet, in recent weeks we’ve begun to 
hear a chorus of other voices protesting 
that we haven’t had full economic re- 
covery. These are the same voices that 
were raised against our program when 
it was first presented to Congress. Now 
that the first part of it has been passed, 
they declare it hasn't worked. Well it 
hasn't—it doesn’t start until one week 
from today. 

There have been some bright spots in 
our economic performance these past 
few months. Inflation has fallen and 
pressures are easing on both food and 
fuel prices. More than a million more 
Americans are now at work than a year 
ago. And recently there has even been a 
small crack in interest rates. 


But let me be the first to say that our 
problems won’t suddenly disappear next 
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week, next month or next year. We are 
just starting down a road that I believe 
will lead us out of the economic swamp 
we've been in for so long. 

It will take time for the effect of the 
tax rate reductions to be felt in increased 
savings, productivity and new jobs. It 
will also take time for the budget cuts 
to reduce the deficits which have brought 
us near runaway inflation and ruinous 
interest rates. 

The important thing now is to hold to 
a firm, steady course. 

Tonight I want to talk with you about 
the next steps that we must take on that 
course—additional reductions in Federal 
spending that will help lower our interest 
rates, our inflation and bring us closer to 
full economic recovery. 

I know that high interest rates are 
punishing many of you—from the young 
family that wants to buy its first home 
to the farmer who needs a new truck or 
tractor. But all of us know that interest 
rates will only come down and stay down 
when government is no longer borrowing 
huge amounts of money to cover its 
deficits. 

These deficits have been piling up 
every year, and some people here in 
Washington just throw up their hands 
in despair. Maybe you'll remember that 
we were told in the spring of 1980 that 
the 1981 budget would be balanced. Well, 
that budget—like so many in the past— 
hemorrhaged badly and wound up in & 
sea of red ink. 

I have pledged that we shall not stand 
idly by and see that same thing happen 
again. When I presented our economic 
recovery program to Congress, I said we 
were aiming to cut the deficit steadily to 
reach a balance by 1984. 

The budget bill that I signed this sum- 
mer cut $35 billion from the 1982 budget 
and slowed the growth of spending by 
$130 billion over the next three years. We 
cut the government’s rate of growth 
nearly in half. 

Now we must move on to a second 
round of budget savings—to keep us on 
the road to a balanced budget. 

Our immediate challenge is to hold 
down the deficit in the fiscal year that 
begins next week. A number of threats 
are now appearing that will drive the 
deficit upward if we fail to act. For ex- 
ample, in the euphoria just after our 
budget bill was approved this summer, 
we didn’t point out immediately that 
while we did get most of what we'd asked 
for, most isn't all. Some of the savings in 
our proposal were not approved; and 
since then, the Congress has taken 
actions that could add even more to the 
cost of Government. 

The result is that without further re- 
ductions, our deficit for 1982 will be in- 
creased by some $16 billion. The esti- 
mated deficit for '83 will be increased 
proportionately. And without further 
cuts, we can’t achieve our goal of a 
balanced budget by 1984. 

It would be easy to sit back and say, 
“Well, it will take longer than we 
thought. We got most of what we pro- 
posed, so let’s stop there.” But that’s not 
good enough. 
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In meeting to discuss this problem a 
few days ago, Senator Pete Domenici of 
New Mexico, Chairman of the Senate 
Budget Committee, recalled the words of 
that great heavy-weight champion Joe 
Louis just before he stepped into the ring 
against Billy Conn. There had been some 
speculation that Billy might be able to 
avoid Joe’s lethal right hand. Joe said 
“Well, he can run but he can’t hide.” 

Senator Domenic! said to me, “That’s 
just what we're facing on runaway 
Federal spending. We can try to run from 
it but we can’t hide. We have to face up 
to it.” 

He’s right, of course. In the last few 
decades we started down a road that led 
to a massive explosion in Federal spend- 
ing. It took about 170 years for the 
Federal budget to reach $100 billion. 
That was in 1962. It only took 8 years to 
reach the $200 billion mark and only 5 
more to make it $300 billion. In the next 
5 we nearly doubled that. 

It would be one thing if we'd been 
able to pay for all the things government 
decided to do, but we've only balanced 
the budget once in the last 20 years. 

In just the past decade, our national 
debt has more than doubled. And in the 
next few days it will pass the trillion 
dollar mark. One trillion dollars of debt— 
if we as a nation need a warning, let that 
be it. 

Our interest payments on the debt 
alone are now running more than $96 
billion a year. That’s more than the 
total combined profits last year of the 
500 biggest companies in the country; 
or to put it another way, Washington 
spends more on interest than on all of 
its education, nutrition and medical pro- 
grams combined. 

In the past, there have been several 
methods used to fund some of our social 
experiments. One was to take it away 
from National Defense. From being the 
strongest nation on earth in the post 
WW II year we steadily declined, while 
the Soviet Union engaged in the most 
massive military buildup the world has 
ever seen, 

Now with all our economic problems, 
we are forced to try to catch up so that 
we can preserve the peace. Government’s 
first responsibility is national security, 
and we are determined to meet that re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, we have no choice. 

Well, what all of this is leading up to 
is—what do we plan to do? Last week I 
met with the Cabinet to take up this 
matter. I’m proud to say there was no 
hand-wringing, no pleading to avoid fur- 
ther budget cuts. We all agreed that the 
“tax and tax, spend and spend” policies 
of the last few decades lead only to eco- 
nomic disaster. Our government must re- 
turn to the tradition of living within our 
means and must do it now. We asked 
ourselves two questions—and answered 
them: “If not us—who? If not now— 
when?” 

Let me talk with you now about the 
specific ways that I believe we ought to 
achieve additional savings—savings of 
some $16 billion in 1982 and a total of 
$80 billion when spread over the next 
three years. I recognize that many in 
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Congress may have other alternatives, 
and I welcome a dialogue with them. But 
let there be no mistake: we have no 
choice but to continue down the road 
toward a balanced budget—a budget 
that will keep us strong at home and 
secure overseas. And let me be clear that 
this cannot be the last round of cuts. 
Holding down spending must be a con- 
tinuing battle for several years to come. 

Here is what I propose. 

First, I am asking Congress to reduce 
the 1982 appropriation for most govern- 
ment agencies and programs by 12 per- 
cent. This will save $17.5 billion over the 
next several years. Absorbing these re- 
ductions will not be easy, but duplication, 
excess, waste and overhead is still far 
too great and can be trimmed further. 

No one asked to be exempt from belt- 
tightening. Over the next three years, 
the increase we had originally planned 
in the Defense budget will be cut by $13 
billion. I'll confess, I was reluctant about 
this because of the long way we have to 
go before the dangerous window of vul- 
nerability confronting us will be appre- 
ciably narrowed. But the Secretary of 
Defense assured me he can meet our 
critical needs in spite of this cut. 

Second, to achieve further economies, 
we will shrink the size of the non-defense 
payroll over the next three years by some 
642 percent—some 75,000 employees. 
Much of this will be attained by not re- 
placing those who retire or leave. There 
will, however, be some reductions in 
force simply because we are reducing 
our administrative overhead. 

I intend to set the example here by 
reducing the size of the White House 
staff and the staff of the Executive Office 
of the President. 

As a third step, we propose to dis- 
mantle two Cabinet departments—En- 
ergy and Education. Both Secretaries are 
wholly in accord with this. Some of the 
activities in both of these departments 
will, of course, be continued either inde- 
pendently or in other areas of govern- 
ment. 

There is only one way to shrink the 
size and cost of big government—that 
is by eliminating agencies that are not 
needed and are getting in the way of a 
solution. 


We do not need an Energy Depart- 
ment to solve our basic energy problem 
as long as we let the forces of the mar- 
ketplace work without undue interfer- 
ence, the ingenuity of consumers, busi- 
nesses, producers and inventors will do 
that for us. 


Similarly, education is the principal 
responsibility of local school systems, 
teachers, parents, citizen boards and 
State governments. By eliminating the 
Department of Education less than two 
years after it was created, we can not 
only reduce the budget but insure that 
local needs and preferences—rather than 
the wishes of Washington—determine 
the education of our children. 

We also plan the elimination of a few 
smaller agencies and a number of boards 
and commissions, some of which have 
fallen into disuse or which are now being 
duplicated. 
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Fourth, we intend to make reductions 
of some $20 billion in Federal loan guar- 
antees. These guarantees are not funds 
that the Government spends directly; 
they are funds that are loaned in the 
private market and insured by Govern- 
ment at subsidized rates. Federal loan 
guarantees have become a form of back- 
door, uncontrolled borrowing that pre- 
vent many small businesses—that aren't 
subsidized—from obtaining financing of 
their own. They are also a major factor 
in driving up interest rates. It is time 
we brought this practice under control. 

Fifth, I intend to forward to Congress 
this fall a new package of entitlement 
and welfare reform measures—outside 
Social Security—to save nearly $27 bil- 
lion over the next three years. In the 
past two decades, we have created hun- 
dreds of new programs to provide per- 
sonal assistance. Many of these programs 
may have come from a good heart, but 
not all have come from a clear head. 
And the costs have been staggering. In 
1955, these programs cost $8 billion. By 
1965 the cost was $79 billion. Next year 
it will be $188 billion. 

Let there be no confusion on this score. 
Benefits for the needy will be protected. 
But the black market in food stamps 
must be stopped. The abuse and fraud 
in Medicaid by beneficiaries and pro- 
viders alike cannot be tolerated. Provi- 
sion of school loans and meal subsidies 
to the affluent can no longer be afforded. 

In California when I was Governor 
and embarked upon welfare reform, 
there were screams from those who 
claimed that we intended to victimize 
the needy. But in a little over three years 
we saved the taxpayer some $2 billion at 
the same time we were able to increase 
the grants for the deserving and truly 
needy by an average of more than 40 per- 
cent. It was the first cost of living in- 
crease they had received in 13 years. I 
believe progress can also be made at the 
national level. 

We can be compassionate about hu- 
man needs without being complacent 
about budget extravagance. 

Sixth, I will soon urge Congress to 
enact new proposals to eliminate abuses 
and obsolete incentives in the tax code. 
The Treasury Department believes that 
the deficit can be reduced by $3.0 billion 
next year and $22 billion over the next 
three years with prompt enactment of 
these measures. 

Now that we have provided the great- 
est incentives for saving, investment, 
work and productivity ever proposed, we 
must also insure that taxes due the gov- 
ernment are collected and that a fair 
share of the burden is borne by all. 

Finally, I am renewing my plea to 
Congress to approve my proposals for 
user fees—proposals first suggested last 
spring, but which have been neglected 
since. 

When the Federal Government pro- 
vides a service directly to a particular 
industry or to a group of citizens, I be- 
lieve that those who receive benefits 
should bear the cost. For example, this 
next year the Federal Government will 
spend $525 million to maintain river 
harbors, channels, locks, and dams for 
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the barge and maritime industries. Yacht 
owners, commercial vessels and the air- 
lines will receive services worth $2.8 bil- 
lion from Uncle Sam. 

My spring budget proposals included 
legislation that would authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to recover a total of 
$980 million from the users of these serv- 
ices through fees. That is only a third 
of the $3.3 billion it will cost the Gov- 
ernment to provide those same services. 

None of these steps will be easy. We 
are going through a period of difficult 
and painful readjustment. I know that 
we are asking for sacrifices from vir- 
tually all of you. But there is no alterna- 
tive. Some of those who oppose this plan 
have participated over the years in the 
extravagance that has brought us infia- 
tion, unemployment, high interest rates 
and an intolerable debt. I grant they 
were well intentioned but their costly 
reforms didn’t eliminate poverty or raise 
welfare recipients from dependence to 
self-sufficiency, independence and dig- 
nity. Yet in their objections to what 
we've proposed they offer only what we 
know has been tried before and failed. 

I believe we've chosen a path that 
leads to an America at work, to fiscal 
sanity, to lower taxes and less inflation. 
I believe our plan for recovery is sound 
and it will work. 

Tonight I'm asking all of you who 
joined in this crusade to save our econ- 
omy to help again. To let your repre- 
sentatives know that you'll support them 
in making the hard decisions to further 
reduce the cost and size of government. 


Now if you'll permit me, I'd like to 
turn to another subject which I know 
has many of you very concerned and 
even frightened. This is an issue apart 
from the economic reform package we've 
just been discussing, but I feel I must 
clear the air. There has been a great deal 
of misinformation and for that matter 
pure demagoguery on the subject of So- 
cial Security. 


During the campaign I called atten- 
tion to the fact that Social Security had 
both a short and a long range fiscal 
problem. I pledged to do my best to re- 
store it to fiscal responsibility without in 
any way reducing or eliminating exist- 
ing benefits for those now dependent on 
it. 


To all of you listening and particularly 
those of you now receiving Social Secu- 
rity, I ask you to listen very carefully: 
First to what threatens the integrity of 
Social Security and then to a possible 
solution. 

Some thirty years ago, there were 16 
people working and paying the Social Se- 
curity payroll tax for every one retiree. 
Today that ratio has changed to only 3.2 
workers paying in for each beneficiary. 


For many years we've known that an 
actuarial imbalance existed and that the 
program faced an unfunded liability of 
several trillion dollars. 


The short range problem is much clos- 
er than that. The Social Security retire- 
ment fund has been paying out billions 
of dollars more each year than it takes in 
and it could run out of money before the 
end of 1982 unless something is done. 
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Some of our critics claim new figures 
reveal a cushion of several billions of dol- 
lars which will carry the program beyond 
1982. I'm sure it’s only coincidence that 
1982 is an election year. 

The cushion they speak of is borrowing 
from the Medicare fund and the disabil- 
ity fund. Of course doing this would only 
postpone the day of reckoning. Alice Riv- 
lin of the Congressional Budget Office 
told a Congressional committee day be- 
fore yesterday that such borrowing might 
carry us to 1990, but then we’d face the 
same problem. And as she put it we'd 
have to cut benefits or raise the payroll 
tax. Well we're not going to cut benefits 
and the payroll tax is already being 
raised. 

In 1977 Congress passed the largest 
tax increase in our history. It called for 
a payroll tax increase in January of 
1982, another in 1985, and again in 1986 
and in 1990. 


When that law was passed we were 
told it made Social Security safe until 
the year 2030. But we're running out 
of money 48 years short of 2030. 


For more and more working Amer- 
icans, the Social Security tax is already 
the biggest tax they pay. In 1935 we 
were told the tax would never be greater 
than 6 percent of the first $3,000 of 
earnings. It is presently 13.3 percent of 
the first $29,700 and the scheduled in- 
creases will take it to 15.3 percent of the 
first $60,600. And that’s when Mrs. Rivlin 
says we would need an additional 
increase. 


Some have suggested reducing bene- 
fits, others propose an income tax on 
benefits or that the retirement age 
should be moved back to age 68. And 
there are some who would simply fund 
Social Security out of general tax funds 
as welfare is funded. I believe there are 
better solutions. 


I am asking the Congress to restore 
the minimum benefit for current bene- 
ficiaries with low incomes. It was never 
our intention to take this support away 
from those who truly need it. There is, 
however, a sizable percentage of recipi- 
ents who are adequately provided for 
by pensions or other income and should 
not be adding to the financial burden 
of Social Security. 


The same situation prevails with re- 
gard to disability payments. No one will 
deny our obligation to those with legiti- 
mate claims. But there is widespread 
abuse of the system which should not be 
allowed to continue. 


Since 1962 early retirement has been 
allowed at age 62 with 80 percent of full 
benefits. 


In our proposal we asked that early 
retirees in the future receive 55 percent 
of the total benefit. But, and this is most 
important, those early retirees would 
only have to work an additional 20 
months to be eligible for the 80 percent 
payment. I don’t believe very many of 
you were aware of that part of our 
proposal. 

The only change we proposed for those 
already receiving Social Security had to 
do with the annual cost of living 
adjustment. 
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Those adjustments are made on 
July 1 each year, a hangover from the 
days when the fiscal year began in July. 
We proposed a one time delay in making 
that adjustment, postponing it for three 
months until October 1st. From then on 
it would continue to be made every 12 
months. That one-time delay would not 
lower your existing benefits but on the 
average would have reduced your in- 
crease by about $86 next year. By making 
these few changes we would have solved 
the short and long range problems of So- 
cial Security once and for all. 

In addition we could have canceled the 
increases in the payroll tax by 1985. To a 
young person just starting in the work 
force the savings from cancelling those 
increases would, on the average, amount 
to $33,000 by the time he or she reached 
retirement. Add compound interest to 
this and it makes a tidy nest egg to add to 
the Social Security benefits. 

However, let me point out our feet were 
never embedded in concrete on this pro- 
posal. We hoped it could be a starting 
point for a bi-partisan solution to the 
problem. We were ready to listen to al- 
ternatives and other ideas which might 
improve on or replace our proposals. But 
the majority leadership in the House of 
Representatives has refused to join in 
any such cooperative effort. 

I therefore am asking, as I said, for 
restoration of the minimum payment 
and for interfund borrowing as a tem- 
porary measure to give us time to seek a 
permanent solution. 

To remove Social Security once and 
for all from politics, I am also asking 
Speaker Tre O'NEILL of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Majority Leader in the 
Senate Howarp Baker each to appoint 
five Members, and I will appoint five to 
a task force which will review all the 
options and come up with a plan that as- 
sures the fiscal integrity of Social Secu- 
rity and that Social Security recipients 
will continue to receive their full 
benefits. 

I cannot and will not stand by and 
see financial hardship imposed on the 
more than 36 million senior citizens who 
have worked and served this Nation 
throughout their lives. They deserve 
better from us. 

Now in conclusion, let me return to 
the principal purpose of this message— 
the budget and the imperative need for 
all of us to ask less of Government; to 
help us return to spending no more than 
we take in; to end the deficits and bring 
down interest rates that otherwise can 
destroy what we've been building here 
for two centuries. 

I know that we are asking for eco- 
nomies in many areas and programs that 
were started with the best of intentions 
and a dedication to a worthwhile cause 
or purpose. But I know also that some of 
those programs have not succeeded in 
their purpose. Others have proven too 
costly, benefiting those who administer 
them, rather than those who were in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

This does not mean we should dis- 
continue trying to help where help is 
needed. Government must continue to 
do its share, but I ask all of you as pri- 
vate citizens to join this effort, too. 
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As a people we have a proud tradition 
of generosity. More than a century ago 
a Frenchman came to America and later 
wrote a book for his countrymen telling 
them what he had seen here. He told 
them that in America when a citizen 
saw a problem that needed solving, he 
would cross the street and talk to a 
neighbor about it and the first thing you 
know a committee would be formed and 
before long the problem would be solved. 
“And then,” he added, “you may not be- 
lieve this but not a single bureaucrat 
would ever have been involved.” 

Some years ago when we were a young 
Nation and our people began visiting 
the lands of their forefathers, the Amer- 
ican tourist was rather brash, unsophis- 
ticated by European standards but 
blessed with a spirit of independence 
and pride. 

One such tourist, an elderly, small- 
town gentleman and his wife, were lis- 
tening to a tour guide go on about the 
wonders of the volcano Mount Etna. 
He spoke of the great heat it generated, 
the boiling lava, etc. Finally, the old boy 
turned to his wife and said “we got a 
volunteer fire department at home—put 
that thing out in 15 minutes.” 

He was typical of those Americans who 
helped build a neighbor’s barn when it 
burned down. They built the West with- 
out an area redevelopment plan and cit- 
ies across the land without Federal plan- 
ners. 

I believe the spirit of volunteerism still 
lives in America. We see examples of it 
on every hand—the community charity 
drive, support of hospitals and all man- 
ner of nonprofit institutions, the rallying 
around when disaster or tragedy strikes. 

The truth is we've let Government take 
away many things we once considered 
were really ours to do voluntarily out of 
the goodness of our hearts and a sense of 
community pride and neighborliness. I 
believe many of you want to do those 
things again, want to be involved if only 
someone will ask you or offer the oppor- 
tunity. Well, we intend to make that 
offer. 

We are launching a nationwide effort 
to encourage our citizens to join with 
us in finding where need exists and then 
to organize volunteer programs to meet 
that need. We have already set the wheels 
of such a volunteer effort in motion. 


As Tom Paine said 200 years ago: “We 
have it within our power to begin the 
world over again.” 


What are we waiting for? 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at 10 
o'clock today, under the previous order, 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
the continuing resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 325. I hope, Mr. President, 
we can reach third reading and final 
passage very promptly. 

I intend then to ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the debt 
limit extension. Mr. President, barring 
unforeseen complications and difficul- 
ties, it is not my intention to ask the 
Senate to stay late in its session today, 
and I anticipate, other things being nor- 
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mal and equal, that we should have our 
final vote at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order, 
and I am prepared to yield it back. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Chair and I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 
I ask the distinguished majority leader 
if he would need that time. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. I have no fur- 
ther request for time and no need for 
my time, and I yield back my time. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
WALLOP 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
QUAYLE). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP) is 
recognized for not to exceed 5 minutes. 


REVIEW OF TAPES AND RECORD- 
INGS IN THE MATTER OF SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I again encourage Senators to view and 
listen to the video and audio material in 
the matter regarding Senator WILLIAMS. 
The response of the Senate to date, given 
the heavy schedule we have been under, 
is remarkably creditable. But there are 
still some Senators who, through the 
rress of business, have simply not been 
able to get down and make themselves 
ac-uainted with those materials. 

So to the end that we will try yet to 
accommodate those Senators’ schedules 
who have been unable to make it, I have 
asked for an additional presentation of 
the same tapes to be held on Monday and 
Tuesday and Thursday, both in the 
morning and in the afternoon on the 
same schedule as before. Those Senators 
who have not attended will have personal 
letters sent to their offices describing the 
times at which those viewings will be 
held. It is 9:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday of next 
week. again, in room 457. I urge those 
Senators who have not done so to make 
every effort to see and listen to those 
tapes in order that the Senate may exer- 
cise its constitutional function in a fair 
and judicious way. 


The committees had originally sched- 
uled next Tuesday and Thursday for a 
presentation, on reeuest. of still other 
tapes received at the hearings. Since 
there have been no such requests, those 
presentations are being canceled. 

Both the majoritv and minority leaders 
have expressed their intent to proceed 
with the resolution and to bring it to the 
attention of the Senate. Senators should 
be aware that it is possible that Judge 
Pratt will not have ruled by the time the 
Senate gets to it, and whether or not he 
has ruled is irrelevant to the judgment 
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that the Senate must make. The Senate 
is making a judgment as to whether or 
not the rules of the Senate were broken 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The committee’s recommendation is 
one thing; the judgment of the Senate 
is entirely another thing, and that is the 
matter of individual accountability of 
each Senator to the task before us and 
the historic recommendation that the 
committee has made. The committee is 
not all wise and is not all powerful in 
this matter. Each Senator owes it to the 
Senate of the United States, to the pub- 
lic of the United States, and to Senator 
Witiiams to make as clear headed a 
judgment in those matters as he or she 
individually can, 

So, Mr. President, to that end, I hope 
Senators are accommodated by these 
additional times and showings. I hope, 
as well, that they will study the report 
of the special counsel and the report 
of the committee; and I hope, in addi- 
tion, they will study the response of 
counsel to Senator WILLIAMS and the at- 
tachments thereto which have been 
printed and are now available to 
Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, the letter being 
sent today to Members who have not yet 
attended a presentation. 

With that, Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON ETHICS, 


Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
Re: S. Res. 204, a resolution expelling 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
DEAR COLLEAGUE: Our September 15 “Dear 
Colleague” letter announced the schedule 


for your viewing, and listening to, the 
“ABSCAM" tape recordings relating to Sena- 
tor WILLIAMS: on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of this week a presentation of ap- 
proximately 314 hours of the 6 hours of 
tapes played at the Committee hearings, 
with the remaining tapes to be played, on 
request, on Tuesday and Thursday of next 
week. 

In response to the request of Senators who 
have been unable to attend this week's 
presentations, we are adjusting the sched- 
ule and will play again, on a “last chance” 
basis, the 314 hours of tapes (listed on the 
enclosure to our September 15 letter) on 
Monday, September 28, Tuesday, September 
29, and Thursday, October 1. There will be 
two identical presentations each day: the 
first presentation each day will be from 
9:15 a.m. to 12:45 p.m., the second from 
2:15 p.m. to 5:45 p.m. At this time we are 
not scheduling the remaining tapes played 
at the Committee hearings. The presenta- 
tions will all be in room 457, Russell Senate 
Office Building. As with the presentations 
this week, only Senators will be admitted. 

Sincerely, 
MALCOLM WALLOP, 
HOWELL HEFLIN. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my colleague from Wyoming for 
the work he is doing as chairman of the 
Ethics Committee. I do hope that Sen- 
ators will heed his expressions and pay 
close attention to the evidence that we 
must consider in a grievous task, a most 
difficult task that we have before us. I 
commend my colleague for his excep- 
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tional efforts of fairness and grace in 
that task. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to extend be- 
yond 10 a.m., in which Senators may 
speak for not more than 1 minute each. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wattop). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


NATIONAL NUCLEAR WASTE MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in cosponsoring (S. 1662), 
legislation to establish a national nu- 
clear waste management program for 
finally solving the problem of storing and 
disposing of commercial high-level radio- 
active waste. 

I think the most pleasing thing about 
that is that finally the Energy and Na- 
tural Resources Committee and the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee 
have come together on that issue and 
have reached a supportive position, co- 
ordinated position. That cannot help but 
be good for America as we, for the first 
time in 30 years, I believe, firmly will 
address the issue of nuclear waste and 
the proper disposal of it. 

I believe this legislation provides a 
sound basis for the consideration of nu- 
clear waste management legislation by 
both the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee and the Environment and 
Public Works Committee. I am particu- 
larly pleased that we have been able to 
develop a single, comprehensive propos- 
al that deals with both the programs 
needed to solve the commercial nuclear 
waste problem, and the essential regula- 
tory features of such programs in order 
to assure that they are carried out in a 
safe and environmentally sound man- 
ner. 

Mr. President, there are several useful 
and innovative elements in this bill. 
First, the bill establishes that the utili- 
ties owning and operating nuclear plants 
bear the principal responsibility for pro- 
viding spent fuel storage capacity. How- 
ever, the bill recognizes that a number 
of ‘utilities may face difficulties in pro- 
viding the necessary storage capacity 
when needed. 

For this reason, the bill establishes a 
limited Federal away-from-reactor spent 
fuel storage program to assure that no 
nuclear plant in this country will face 
disruptions in operation due to the in- 
ability to provide sufficient onsite spent 
fuel storage capacity. At the same time, 
the bill provides expedited procedures to 
assure that utilities will be able to ex- 
pand onsite storage capacity by a varie- 
ty of possible means, and otherwise meet 
their spent fuel storage needs without 
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the need to rely on the limited Federal 
away-from-reactor storage capacity. 

Mr. President, a second important fea- 
ture of the bill is the establishment of a 
national policy that the highly radioac- 
tive wastes generated by commercial nu- 
clear activities will be disposed of, and 
that the disposal will be in a geologic re- 
pository. The bill establishes a careful, 
step-by-step process for the develop- 
ment of the first of these repositories, 
including essential regulatory features 
such as the use of multiple barrier de- 
sign and the characterization of several 
sites in different geologic media. At the 
same time, the bill calls for an aggressive 
schedule for obtaining the necessary 
NRC license to construct the first re- 
pository, which I believe represents an 
improvement over earlier timetables for 
establishing one of these facilities. 

The bill would also allow the construc- 
tion and operation of a smaller test and 
evaluation facility to obtain needed tech- 
nical information on the handling, pack- 
aging, and emplacement of nuclear 
wastes in geologic formations. Although 
the bill allows such a facility on an ex- 
pedited basis, it includes important safe- 
guards to assure that the facility is 
limited to the intended purpose of ob- 
taining this technical information; that 
the site at which such a facility is lo- 
cated is preserved for possible later use 
as an NRC-licensed repository; that the 
capacity of the facility is carefully de- 
fined, and that all nuclear materials in 
the facility are fully monitored and re- 
trievable. 

In addition to these fundamental ele- 
ments of the national nuclear waste pro- 
gram, the bill would authorize the de- 
velopment of a retrievable, monitored 
storage facility, that would be integrated 
with the spent-fuel storage and perma- 
nent repository programs established by 
the bill. It is clear, however, that such 
a facility cannot serve as a substitute 
for the permanent disposal of high-level 
wastes in a repository. 

Mr. President, the bill also addresses 
the issue of State participation in the 
development of repositories and moni- 
tored storage facilities that are subject 
to NRC licensing. This would include 
both those facilities for commercial nu- 
clear wastes and those licensed facilities 
for defense high-level waste. In my 
judgment, this is an essential element in 
solving the nuclear waste problem—both 
for commercial and for defense wastes. 
I believe the mechanism for State par- 
ticipation and the rights that are guar- 
anteed to the States in the bill are fair, 
and refiect the legitimate interests of 
the States in the welfare of their citizens 
as well as the overall Federal responsi- 
bility to provide a timely solution to this 
problem in a safe and environmentally 
acceptable manner. 

Finally, Mr. President, the bill incor- 
porates a new and innovative means 
for funding the costs of developing the 
needed nuclear waste storage and dis- 
posal facilities from the commercial nu- 
clear power program. This new means— 
consisting of a small mandatory fee on 
the nuclear generation of electricity— 
should provide the necessary funding at 
the front end of the program and would 
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impose the cost of nuclear waste man- 
agement more directly on those who 
benefit from the activities that gener- 
ate the wastes. At the same time, this 
fee structure should not impose exces- 
sive burdens on the ratepayers, given the 
ongoing nature of the fee. I believe this 
fee mechanism will be of great benefit 
in assuring the necessary funding to 
carry out the solution to the waste man- 
agement problem. 

Mr. President, I view this bill as a 
significant step toward finally putting 
in place a sound and reliable solution 
to the nuclear waste problem. I look 
forward to working closely with my col- 
leagues on the Environment and Public 
Works Committee, and with the mem- 
bers of the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee on this legislation. 
It is far overdue for resolvement. I be- 
lieve this legislation is the nuclear waste 
management solution we have been 
seeking for over three decades. I am 
greatly heartened by that. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER J. STEWART 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my own to the many congratula- 
tions extended in this Chamber to 
Walter “Joe” Stewart, who has left our 
Halls for a new career and new respon- 
sibilities elsewhere. The U.S. Senate 
loses in this move, for we all will miss 
his dedication, loyalty, and efficiency, 
those qualities that most define and 
characterize a true public servant. 

Joe Stewart began his tenure in the 
Senate in 1951, when he came to Wash- 
ington as a page under Senator Spes- 
sard Holland of Florida. This date has 
special meaning for me, Mr. President, 
because I, too, came to Washington as 
a page in the summer of 1951. I well 
remember that session of Congress, and 
I recall vividly the heat of summer, the 
excitement of the streets of the city, 
and the massive Government buildings 
resplendent in their white, majestic 
marble. 

There is a magic in this city that at- 
tracted me and brought me back. It at- 
tracted Joe Stewart as well. It brought 
him back to a distinguished career as 
assistant to the majority in the Sen- 
ate, as a valuable member of the staff of 
the Committee on Appropriations, as 
legislative assistant to Senator ROBERT 
C. Byrp, our distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia, and as secretary 
for the majority. 


He is my friend, and he continues to 
inspire me in the ways of service to the 
Government, to the Senate, and to the 
people of this country. I wish him well 
in his new endeavors and join his 
friends on the Hill in sending my best 
regards for every future success. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, with- 
out question, it is hard for me, as I know 
it is for my colleagues, to imagine the 
U.S. Senate without the presence of Joe 
Stewart. 

Joe lived and worked in the Senate 
during some of its greatest, most dra- 
matic and most infamous times—the 
McCarthy area, the Cold War, President 
Kennedy’s idealism and President John- 
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son's achievements, the Civil Rights Act, 
Vietnam, Watergate, and beyond. 
Through all of this, Joe Stewart has been 
at the heart of the Senate, first as a 
page, then in the Democratic Cloakroom, 
assistant to the secretary of the ma- 
jority, professional staff member on the 
Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Byrp’s majority whip staff, assistant to 
Senator Byrp as majority leader, and 
finally, elected to be secretary for the 
majority and secretary for the minority. 

In June 1981, Joe Stewart completed 
30 years with the U.S. Senate and de- 
cided it was time to leave us at last. 

I know I will always be personally 
grateful to him for his ready assistance 
on Senate floor action, for his efficient 
handling of key aspects of Senate com- 
promise, and most of all, for his easy, 
helpful manner when I or members of 
my staff have needed to consult with 
him. He has served the Senate—and the 
Democrats in the Senate—with great 
loyalty and dedication. We wish him the 
very best in his future work. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, the Senate 
lost one of its most able and dedicated 
employees when Walter “Joe” Stewart 
left recently to accept a position in the 
private sector. His 30 years of loyal serv- 
ice will be missed, not only by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, with whom 
he has been most closely associated, but 
also by all of us who have benefited from 
his able assistance on the Senate floor 
over the years. 

Joe went beyond the call of duty in 
accommodating the busy schedules and 
often conflicting needs of the many 
Senators he assisted in his capacities as 
secretary for the majority and then the 
minority, and as executive secretary for 
the Democratic Steering Committee. 

The Senate, and I personally, will miss 
Joe, but I wish him the best in his new 
undertaking. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, one of 
the most enjoyable aspects of serving in 
the U.S. Senate has been my associa- 
tion with outstanding support staff. I 
can think of few more capable and dedi- 
cated staff members than Walter “Joe” 
Stewart. 

In my capacity as secretary of the 
Democratic Conference, I have worked 
closely with Joe Stewart over the years, 
and found him always dependable and 
most efficient in his work. 

Since Joe Stewart arrived in Wash- 
ington some 30 years ago as a Senate 
page, he has earned respect and admi- 
ration throughout the Senate, eventually 
resulting in his positions as secretary for 
the majority and minority. 

His departure from the Senate, to ac- 
cept a position in private business, will 
be deeply felt. His invaluable experience 
and skill have assisted all Members of 
the Senate in the discharge of our duties. 

I know that all of the Members share 
the fondest hopes for Joe Stewart’s con- 
tinued success in the future. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, all of 
us are saddened by Joe Stewart's retire- 
ment from the Senate. 

For 30 years, Joe served this body with 
great distinction and remarkable ability. 
From his early days as a page in the 
1950’s, he rose to a position of extraordi- 
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nary responsibility and prestige as sec- 
retary for the majority of the Senate. 

In that capacity, he exercised the com- 
plex and essential role of coordinating 
many of the vital functions of this 
Chamber. And he always performed those 
duties with a unique blend of skill and 
good nature that was the Joe Stewart 
hallmark in the Senate. 

Throughout the 19 years I have served 
here, I have worked closely and often 
with Joe. I have always admired his dedi- 
cation and the high quality of work. He 
has been a true friend and an outstand- 
ing public servant. We will miss him in 
the Chamber, and remember how much 
he meant to all of us. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
noted on my calendar a number of items 
that might be disposed of at this point 
by unanimous consent. I inquire of the 
minority leader if he would be in a posi- 
tion to consider these items: Calendar 
Orders Nos. 277, 278, 279, 280, and 281, 
as they appear on today’s Calendar of 
Legislative Business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the minority is ready to proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the items 
just identified. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL NURSE-MIDWIFERY 
WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 67) to 
establish National Nurse-Midwifery 
Week, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, and the preamble, 
are as follows: 


S.J. Res. 67 


Whereas the health and safety of child- 
bearing families is of paramount importance 
in our society; 

Whereas nurse-midwives have practiced In 
this country since coming to the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky in 1925; 

Whereas the Federal Government has a 
long history of support for the nurse-mid- 
wifery practice and education; 

Whereas certified nurse-midwives have 
demonstrated their ability to give high- 
quality care to normal mothers and babies 
throughout the maternity cycle, and their 
emphasis on health teaching and high- 
quality care for well mothers and babies 
makes them a valuable part of the health 
care team and makes their services increas- 
ingly in demand by the public; 

Whereas nurse-midwifery care has a proven 
record in reducing infant morbidity and 
mortality; 

Whereas nurse-midwifery care has been 
demonstrated to be cost effective for fam- 
ilies and for the Nation; 

Whereas childbearing families have found 
nurse-midwives responsive to their wishes 
for more participatory maternity care; and 

Whereas the Congress has ‘already recog- 
nized the autonomous practice of certified 
nurse-midwives under both medicaid and the 
Department of Defense civilian health and 
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medical program of the uniformed services 
(CHAMPUS): Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Congress de- 
clares April 19 to 26, 1982, as National Nurse- 
Midwifery Week, and Congress recognizes the 
unique contribution that nurse-midwives 
have made to mothers and babies in the 
United States during the past half century. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 175) to congratulate 
the State of Oklahoma on the celebration 
of its diamond jubilee. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President— 

Congress meets tomorrow morning. Let us 
all pray: Oh, Lord, give us strength to bear 
that which is about to be inflicted upon us. 
Be merciful with them, oh Lord, for they 
know not what they're doing. Amen. 


These words were spoken by one of 
Oklahoma’s favorite sons, Will Rogers— 
a man who is a symbol of what makes the 
State of Oklahoma great. 

It is the people of Oklahoma who make 
the State one of our Nation’s greatest 
resources—thus, the reason we recognize 
the State’s diamond jubilee. 

For 75 years, Oklahoma has been at the 
forefront of national thought. It has been 
the subject of countless books and songs 
that permeate the Nation’s consciousness. 
The people of Oklahoma maintain a spirit 
reminiscent of the great land rush of 
1889. Like Will Rogers, Oklahomans em- 
body an honest, down-to-earth insight 
about the world in which we live. They 
are a hard-working people, who are 
thankful for God’s many blessings, and 
it is fitting that they should be honored 
today by America’s highest legislative 
body on the occasion of Oklahoma’s dia- 
mond jubilee. 

The resolution was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 175 

Whereas Oklahoma, founded with an un- 
paralleled pioneering spirit, became a State 
on November 16, 1907; 

Whereas Oklahoma will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on November 16, 
1982; and 

Whereas the weekend of June 13, 1981, 
marks both the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Oklahoma Statehood Act and the begin- 
ning of a seventy-five-week period of activi- 
ties to celebrate the Oklahoma Diamond 
Jubilee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate congratulates 
the State of Oklahoma and its people and 
leaders on the celebration of their Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Governor, the speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives, and the president pro tempore 
of the senate of the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT WEEK 


The resolution (S. Res. 199) to au- 
thorize National Productivity Improve- 
ment Week, was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 199 

Whereas the desire of American citizens to 
maintain a decent standard of living has 
been seriously hampered by the damaging 
effects of continued economic inflation, and 

Whereas a positive stance to reduce infia- 
tion involves a total commitment by all pri- 
vate and public sectors of the United States 
economy, and 

Whereas increases in the rate of produc- 
tivity in industry, business, and government 
can have a substantial role in reducing in- 
flation, and 

Whereas many different techniques, sys- 
tems, and incentives are available which 
could significantly enhance productivity 
growth, and 

Whereas an awareness of the critical need 
of productivity improvement will promulgate 
wider application of productivity improve- 
ment methods, and thereby help eliminate 
the inflationary cancer which threatens our 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States by 
proclamation designate the week of Octo- 
ber 5 through October 11, 1981, to be “Na- 
tional Productivity Improvement Week”, for 
the purpose of providing for a better under- 
standing of the debilitating effects of stag- 
nating productivity on the economic well- 
being of the United States, for an increased 
public awareness of the potential for sig- 
nificantly reduced inflation offered by pro- 
ductivity growth, and for encouraging the 
development of methods to improve individ- 
ual and collective productivity in the public 
and private sectors. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION DAY FOR 
NURSES 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 263) 
to designate May 6, 1982, as “National 
Recognition Day for Nurses,” was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL GUARD DAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 107) to desig- 
nate the 7th day of October 1981 as “‘Na- 
tional Guard Day,” which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, strike “7”, through and 
including 1981)”, and insert, “7, 1981”. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am very appreciative of the fact that 
the majority leader has called up this 
resolution to designate the 7th day of 
October 1981, as National Guard Day. 

This is timely, for on October 7 the 
National Guard will celebrate its 345th 
birthday. In 1636 the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony organized its militia into a regi- 
ment, followed by similar action by other 
colonies. These regiments became known 
as the National Guard, and my resolu- 
tion pays tribute to the unique nature 
and important mission of the Guard. 

The National Guard is made up of men 
and women in every walk of life, who 
dedicate much of their free time to train- 
ing for the protection and defense of 
our Nation. These citizen-soldiers are 
combat ready, and it should be noted 
that the National Guard represents a 
significant amount of the total U.S. mili- 
tary strength in the early days of a na- 
tional emergency or in time of war. 

The designation of October 7 as Na 
tional Guard Day gives recognition to th* 
Army and Air National Guard men wh:: 
volunteer their services to the Nation. I 
thank my colleagues in the Senate for 
supporting the resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, and 
the preamble, are as follows: 

8.J. RES. 107 

Whereas the First Militia Regiment of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was organized 
three hundred and forty-five years ago as the 
first step toward citizen self-defense and 
the beginning of our National Guard, the 
oldest military organization in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the past three centuries have wit- 
nessed the unflagging spirit shown by the 
citizen soldier—a willingness to leave home 
and serve the Nation when need arises; and 

Whereas the National Guard and its an- 
tecedents have served with distinction in 
every major military conflict involving the 
United States, from the earliest of colonial 
times through the Vietnam conflict; and 

Whereas the National Guard is equally 
ready to serve when disaster strikes at home; 
and 

Whereas the National Guard continues to 
serve as the major reserve military force for 
the Regular Army and Air Force; and 

Whereas the National Guard currently 
consists of approximately four hundred and 
eighty thousand volunteer soldiers and alr- 
men organized into approximately four 
thousand five hundred military units located 
in the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
owe a debt of gratitude to the citizen soldiers 
and airmen of the National Guard for their 
past and continuing contributions to the 
security of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to designate 
October 7, 1981, as “National Guard Day”, 
and to call upon Federal, State, and local 
government agencies and the people of the 
United States to observe the day with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Senate will now re- 
sume consideration of the pending busi- 
ness, House Joint Resolution 325, which 
the clerk will state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) making 
appropriations for fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that there will be a col- 
loquy quite shortly between the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the equally distinguished 
chairman of the Budget Committee. It 
is my hope that after that colloquy is 
completed, we will be in position to pro- 
ceed to third reading and final passage. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted at this time to yield to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, the 
Senator from New Mexico and my very 
close personal friend, Senator DOMENICI, 
for a colloquy for the purpose of under- 
scoring and clarifying for the legislative 
history certain mutual concerns that we 
have shared and that we have discussed 
during the consideration of the continu- 
ing resolution before and probably will 
discuss after as well. At this time, I yield 
to my friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my good 
friend from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee some questions 
about this continuing resolution which 
relate to budget decisions Congress has 
already made and also the scenario 
which we may expect in weeks ahead so 
far as appropriations bills are concerned. 

I am particularly concerned that we 
not relax our fiscal guard on this resolu- 
tion and thereby make it even more diffi- 
cult for us to deal responsibly with addi- 
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tional budget reductions President Rea- 
gan proposed last night. 

Mr. President, my first question to my 
good friend, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, is this: Do I under- 
stand correctly that, for most programs 
and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, this resolution provides for oper- 
ations at the current rate, meaning levels 
of operations that has existed in fiscal 
year 1981? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. The 
House version, as the Senator knows, of 
this resolution proposes a different 
policy. That policy is tied to preliminary 
decisions made on fiscal year 1982 ap- 
propriation bills. The Senator has cor- 
rectly characterized the resolution now 
before the Senate before we go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator 
from Oregon agree that for many pro- 
grams and activities, the 1981 current 
rate is higher than the new authoriza- 
tion levels which were established by the 
recently enacted Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I believe that is the 
case, yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Is it also the case 
that the 1981 current rate is higher than 
the fiscal year 1982 requests submitted 
by President Reagan, even before the 
budget revisions that he announced last 
night? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think that is gen- 
erally true, but there are some exceptions 
to that. I should like to point them out, 
the fiscal year 1982 request, that is, the 
budget request submitted by the adminis- 
tration: The defense, energy, water re- 
sources, and military construction bills 
are higher than the current rate. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The requests are 
higher than the current amounts? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. The 
budget requests are higher than the cur- 
rent amounts. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does this mean that 
if this resolution is enacted, we will 
allow many programs and activities to 
operate at levels that cannot be sustained 
throughout the year and that this will 
complicate further the already difficult 
task we face in dealing with the Presi- 
dent's new proposals? 

Mr. HATFIELD. No; I believe the 
answer would have to be in the negative, 
because this resolution does not dig us 
into a deeper hole in the way that the 
Senator would indicate or imply by his 
question. 

The continuing resolution establishes 
ceilings on expenditures. Iwant to under- 
score the word “ceilings.” It does not 
establish minimum funding levels in the 
way a regular appropiration bill does. 


It provides that spending shall not ex- 
ceed the current rate. The executive 
branch will be able to control the costs 
so that they are consistent with the Rec- 
onciliation Act and the President’s re- 
quest during the time this resolution is 
in place. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Director of 
OMB agree with the Senator on this? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes; I say to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, I 
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have talked with Mr. Stockman’s office 
and he has checked it with his legal 
counsel, They agree that the administra- 
tion has that flexibility if this resolution 
is enacted. The administration, I might 
add, does not object, or has no objection, 
to the Senate version of this resolution 
as it now stands. 

I want to underscore another point, 
and that is this is not, obviously, the final 
version of the continuing resolution, be- 
cause we must have a conference with 
the House and negotiate out the differ- 
ences between the two versions. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the chairman 
have any indication of how the House of 
Representatives views this important 
question? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes; I do have, and 
not only in the verbal and informal dis- 
cussions that I have had with the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Congressman JAMIE WHITTEN, 
that the House has the same view that I 
have just expressed; but let me quote 
from their written record, the report of 
the House Appropriations Committee, on 
this very resolution. I want to quote di- 
rectly by reading from page 3 of the 
House report. 

The committee continues to feel that it is 
essential that officials responsible for admin- 
istering programs during the period covered 
by the resolution take only the limited ac- 
tion necessary for orderly continuation of 
projects and activities, preserving to the 
maximum extent possible the flexibility of 
Congress in arriving at fina) decisions. Ac- 
cordingly, the rates of operation for pro- 
grams and activities under the resolution are 
to be interpreted as ceilings and not as man- 
datory spending levels. This is necessary in 
order to preserve congressional prerogatives 
in the course of the regular authorization 
and appropriation process. The committee 
expects that departments and agencies will 
carefully avoid the obligation of funds for 
specific budget line items or program allo- 
cations on which congressional committees 
may have expressed strong criticism at rates 
which would impinge on discretionary deci- 
sions otherwise available to the Congress. 


Mr. DOMENICTI. I thank the Senator 
for his general answer and the very spe- 
cific one quoting from the House report. 

Let me present just one more question 
on this issue. 

Does this mean, in the opinion of the 
chairman, that if the reconciliation deci- 
sions require the shutdown or substantial 
phasedown of a program or activity, the 
executive branch could proceed with that 
shutdown or phasedown during the 30 to 
50 days covered by this resolution? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes; a very emphatic 
yes, is my response to this question. I am 
confident that it can proceed with such 
actions. 

In addition to the direction given in 
the House report and in this particular 
colloquy that we are engaging in to es- 
tablish legislative history, it is my under- 
standing the Anti-Deficiency Act could 
be a useful tool. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
document from the Executive Office of 
the President, the Office of Management 
and Budget, which further underscores 
their view, that this is possible. Let me 
quote one paragraph from it at this mo- 
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ment, if I may. They have given two 
particular reasons, but let me quote the 
second one. 

Second, in all other cases the President has 
the responsibility and authority under the 
Anti-Deficiency Act and other acts to provide 
for the most prudent and efficient use of 
funds. It would be expected that he would 
use authority that is presently available to 
him to preserve future options of the Con- 
gress regarding appropriations, as is always 
the case with operations of Federal agencies 
under a continuing resolution. 


There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorr, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 325: CONTINUING RESOLUTION FOR 
Frscan YEAR 1982 

For most of the appropriations bilis 
covered by the Senate version of H.J. Res. 
$25, funds are provided until November 20, 
1981, at a rate for operations not exceeding 
the current rate. A question has arisen con- 
cerning how this provision will be inter- 
preted when the current rate exceeds the 
rate permitted by the Reconciliation Act. 
Consistency with the Reconciliation Act will 
be maintained in two ways: 

First, where neither the House-approved 
appropriations bill nor the Reconciliation 
Act would authorize or provide funds for the 
program, consistency is assured by Sec. 101 
(a) (1) of H.J. Res. 325. That section states: 

“Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing projects or activities (not other- 
wise specifically provided for in this joint 
resolution) which were conducted in the 
fiscal year 1981 and for which appropriations, 
funds, or other authority would be avail- 
able... .” (added) 

If the appropriations bill makes no funds 
available for the program, no funds are pro- 
vided for it by H.J. Res. 325. 

Second, in all other cases, the President 
has the responsibility and authority under 
the Anti-Deficiency Act and other acts to pro- 
vide for the most prudent and efficient use 
of funds. It would be expected that he would 
use authority that is presently available to 
him to preserve future options of the Con- 
gress regarding appropriations, as is always 
the case with operations of Federal agencies 
under a continuing resolution. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Let me say to my 
friend that I believe that this does under- 
score in a very specific way the answer to 
the concern expressed in the question, 
and, by the way, which I share. After the 
President’s speech last night, it is obvious 
that the Appropriations Committee’s 
work is not finished, even after we 
thought we were at the subcommittee 
level by having the markups on the 1982 
bills. It appears that we are going to have 
to return to the drafting board. There- 
fore, it is all the more fundamental that 
the base from which we move any fur- 
ther reductions be as low as possible so 
that we can expedite the whole appropri- 
ations process. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the Senator. I am confident 
that with the chairman’s help, and with 
the commitment of the Appropriations 
Committee along the line the chairman 
has discussed, such will be the case. I am 
reassured by this discussion. I will not 
offer the amendment that I and other 
Senators had been considering to specifi- 
cally limit the operations of Government 
during the period covered by this resolu- 
tion to the lower of the current rate or 
the authorization levels which now exist. 

I do want to pursue, just briefly, the 
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question of what happens down the road 
on the appropriations bills. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the regular appropriations bills that can 
be passed through both Houses of Con- 
gress are simply unacceptable to the 
President and he vetoes them and the 
vetoes are sustained. If that occurs, does 
the Senator anticipate that this version 
of the continuing resolution would be 
left in place for all of the fiscal year? 

Mr. HATFIELD. First of all, let me 
respond by saying that it is my convic- 
tion, and that of all the members of the 
Appropriations Committee, that we in- 
tend to do everything in our power to 
avo:d the stalemate, which it would be, 
about which the question speculates. I 
believe we can and will pass appropria- 
tion bills which the President can and 
will sign, and that the situation that 
the Senator from New Mexico described 
will not arise. 

I do not have a crystal ball. I am 
only giving my best judgment under the 
present circumstances. But if events 
prove me wrong, which is always a pos- 
sibility, and we face the necessity, 
which we would have to under those cir- 
cumstances, of a new continuing reso- 
lution, its terms will not necessarily 
be those in this resolution and, in fact, 
could not be. The second continuing 
resolution could not be targeted the 
same as this resolution if we are to meet 
our targets, our ultimate targets, in 
these accounts. 

This is not the final version of even 
this resolution, let me underscore again. 
That would be a new situation, ob- 
viously, and it would call for the most 
careful deliberation and consultation 
with the administration and with all the 
other resources we have at our com- 
mand, including the Budget Committee 
and others who are involved in this 
whole process of trying to bring Federal 
spending down, in line, and under con- 
trol in order to get this country back on 
the track toward economic prosperity. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Before I yield the 
floor, Mr. President, let me thank the 
Senator from Oregon for this colloquy. 
I believe that, for a number of Senators 
who share some of the concerns, this 
will be very reassuring. 

I also say to the chairman that I be- 
lieve he shares with me the conviction 
that we have to get back to the indi- 
vidual appropriations bills as a process 
of funding this Government. Today, we 
are discussing some very fundamental 
issues that are made very complicated 
because of circumstances that have not 
permitted this committee and Congress 
to vote on the individual bills. 

I compliment the chairman for his 
continued effort to run Government by 
appropriations rather than by continu- 
ing resolution. Sometimes events over- 
take us and the best of what we want 
to do cannot be done. In this case, I 
also hope that the Senator shares my 
concern that, whether it is 30 or 50 
days—and he indicated to me it is going 
to be somewhat in between—at the earli- 
est practical time, we find out whether 
we are going to get appropriations bills 
so that both the President and people 
like the Senator and others, are not 
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put to it, 24 hours before the closure 
of Government, to find out what we can 
do to reestablish for the rest of the year 
the kinds of levels that the Senator 
clearly indicates he wants for all of the 
Government. 

I hope that will occur because the spec- 
ulation on the scenario I gave the chair- 
man, the speculative scenario he said he 
would not crystal ball but was highly 
improbable—it seems to me we do not 
want to let the situation go repeatedly 
up until the last 24 hours so that we 
must have a resolution to continue Gov- 
ernment. We must put ourselves in a 
position to accomplish the goals of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Would the Senator agree with 
that? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. I say 
to the Senator again, through this col- 
loquy, to all my colleagues, that the Ap- 
propriations Committee is cranked up to 
move rapidly, as we were even before 
this recent event that has caused this 
hiatus. It is our expectation that we shall 
have, if not all, at least the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the remaining 12 of the 
13 appropriations bills passed on the 
floor, through conference, and on the 
President’s desk. That would make un- 
necessary the extension or the rollover 
of this continuing resolution. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank my good 
friend. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, just to 
reinforce Senator HATFIELD'Ss commit- 
ment in the colloquy that has just oc- 
curred, and to add to that my own com- 
mitment as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has jurisdiction over most 
of the area of concern expressed by my 
colleague from New Mexico, we have 
moved already to markup; the House has 
moved to report their Labor and Educa- 
tion bill. 

We intend to continue that process 
with markup shortly—we believe by 
some time next week. I think that prog- 
ress is real. We have many difficult 
hurdles ahead of us but, nevertheless, 
the commitment on my part and on the 
part of my subcommittee is very strong, 
as is that of the chairman of the full 
committee. 

I believe we can do it and must do it. 
If we continue to operate this Govern- 
ment on a continuing resolution basis, 
we are going to have to look to an en- 
tirely different approach, one that I do 
not think is desirable to any Member 
of Congress. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mir. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Mexico. He 
has been my right arm on many of these 
tasks we have faced in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I am happy to have 
his support. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I realize the difficulties facing the 
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Appropriations Committee. I should like 
to support this continuing resolution. 
However, I am not totally reassured by 
the colloquy between the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico and the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. Let 
me ask this, if I may: 

Is my understanding correct that the 
continuing resolution would, in fact, be 
a higher figure than the reconciliation 
resolution called for? 

Mr. HATFIELD. No; that is not cor- 
rect. It does not mandate any specific 
spending levels whatsoever. It says that 
funding of programs and activities shall 
not exceed the current rate. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But it per- 
mits it up to those rates? 

Mr. HATFIELD. First of all, let me 
respond. Under the current Senate ver- 
sion of the resolution, we use the 1981 
levels. We were trying, in effect, to do 
what a continuing resolution should do, 
to freeze the situation at the moment. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. You as- 
serted that the 1981 levels in the Sen- 
ator’s reply to the Senator from New 
Mexico, in many cases are higher than 
the levels provided for in the reconcilia- 
tion resolution. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. There 
are some that are higher, some that are 
lower. Consequently, in freezing the 
status quo, we obviously have a situation 
that does not precisely match the 1982 
budget resolutions or appropriations bill. 

But bear in mind three factors that I 
think have to be very carefully under- 
stood. One is that the continuing reso- 
lution does not mandate those levels of 
expenditures. It says they shall not be 
exceeded. That is all a continuing resolu- 
tion is attempting to do, freeze a status 
quo. 

Second, we have been assured and we 
have, ourselves, been satisfied that the 
administration that is in charge of these 
programs, which, even last night, called 
for lower levels of expenditures, can and 
will exercise the authority to hold those 
expenditures at the lowest possible levels. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Why do we 
not put it in this resolution, then? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Third, we have yet to 
go to conference with the House to estab- 
lish the final resolution. This is the wis- 
dom and the collective judgment of the 
Committee on Appropriations as the best 
possible approach: to go to conference 
with the House. We may have those 
lower levels in some instances, or we may 
have some different adjustments to make 
after we have finished the conference 
with the House. 

I say to the Senator from Virginia that 
we are facing a very difficult task. It may 
look very simplistic from the outside, but 
when we are dealing with these programs 
category by category, line-item by line- 
item, we are doing our best in the con- 
tinuing resolution to achieve one basic 
goal: to bring Government control over 
all programs and bring those levels 
down, with the exception of the Defense 
Department, for which the Senator from 
Virginia has always supported increases. 
But I want to say that, in general, every 
one of the House-passed bills in the 
House resolution are at or lower than the 
congressional budget targets. 
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Bear in mind that beyond these con- 
tinuing resolution ceilings which will 
eventually arise out of conference with 
the committee in the House, we shall 
have to go back to the drafting boards 
to reconsider those new recommenda- 
tions the President has asked as of last 
night. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Let me say, 
if I may, Mr. President, that I prefaced 
my remarks by saying I recognize that 
the Appropriations Committee has a 
very difficult assignment. I do not down- 
grade that in any way. I started my 
comments in that fashion. 

Now, with respect to the Senator’s 
mentioning the House figures being 
lower, that is the point I am suggesting. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am very happy to 
take that suggestion to conference and 
I can assure the Senator—— 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But that 
is not what we are voting on today. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. We are 
voting on higher levels than in the House 
resolution. How much higher? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is not 
correct. He is implying that, somehow, 
this continuing resolution is going to 
raise the level of spending, and in that, 
the Senator is totally incorrect. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May I ask 
a question, then? How do the figures in 
this resolution compare with the figures 
in the House resolution? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me say to the 
Senator that the figures are targets 
only, not mandated spending levels. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I under- 
stand they are targets but spending is 
permitted to the target level. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In some instances, 
the figures are higher; in some instances 
the figures are lower. The overall factor 
is that these are but targets and not 
mandatory spending levels. So the Sena- 
tor’s concerns are totally unfounded. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Would the 
Senator be willing to give me a figure— 
two figures: the total provided in this 
resolution and the total provided in the 
House resolution? 

(Mrs. KASSEBAUM assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, while the distinguished chairman 
is checking, it seems to this Senator that 
there is no way that the Senate resolu- 
tion can be lower than that of the House. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. What is 
that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The House provides 
that the figure for each appropriation 
bill will be the House-passed bill or 1981, 
whichever is lower. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Does this 
resolution so provide? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senate resolu- 
tion provides 1981. In some cases it is 
as high. In aggregate there are appro- 
priation bills that are $9 billion on an 
annual basis higher than the House. So 
we pass this and there is no way we go 
below the House anywhere as long as 
that House language maintains. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me say, in answer 
to the Senator, that the Senator is ask- 
ing a question that really is not relevant 
for this reason. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Maybe it is 
not relevant, but the Senator from 
Virginia would like to know the figures. 

Mr. HATFIELD. If the Senator would 
wait a moment, I will explain why it is 
not relevant. The question is not relevant 
because we are talking about apples and 
oranges and, in fact, the House did not 
include it in the total budget. The Sena- 
tor asked for a comparison between the 
total figures; let me tell him why it is 
not relevant. The House did not include 
five bills—Agriculture, Energy and Wa- 
ter Resources, Interior, Transportation, 
and Treasury-Postal Service; whereas, 
the Senate did include those five bills. So 
I cannot give the Senator an answer that 
would be any meaningful answer at all 
when he is talking about apples and 
oranges, as between the two resolutions. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. How does 
the House resolution deal with those five 
items that the Senator is talking about? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It does not cover 
them. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If we leave 
out those five items that the Senator is 
talking about, how does the Senate 
resolution compare with the House 
resolution in dollars? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator obviously 
wants an answer. Let me just say for the 
bills that they included in their resolu- 
tion, the total is $285 billion, but they ex- 
cluded five bills. 

For the Senate, which included all the 
bills, it is the figure of $412 billion. What 
the Senator does with that figure is 
obviously the Senator’s privilege, but let 
me say to the Senator this is not a way 
to make a judgment between the two 
resolutions. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. May I say 
to the Senator that my last question was 
this: If we leave out those five items that 
the Senator is speaking of but which are 
not in the House bill, then how do the 
House bill and the Senate bill compare? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Again, we will have to 
recompute that, because we have been 
busy about what we consider to be the 
relevant matters that relate to this 
resolution. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I say to the 
Senator from Oregon that the Senator 
from Virginia regards as relevant—may- 
be the Senator from Oregon does not— 
the total figures. I think the Senate is 
entitled to know the total figures and 
know the comparison between the two 
bills. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me give the Sena- 
tor, then, a very rough estimate if he 
wants to make some comparison. If we 
include those bills that were not included 
in the House-passed resolution, the total 
of the House could total as high as $481 
billion. The best estimate of the resolu- 
tion on the Senate side, which incor- 
porates all these bills is $412 billion. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Which is 
the House bill and which is the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senate bill is 
the latter bill, $412 billion at current 
rate; whereas the House bill, adjusted 
for the five that they did not include, 
could total $481 billion. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Would the 
Senator do it the other way for me? 
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Would he deduct from the Senate bill 
those items not included in the House 
bill? s 

Mr. STEVENS. We have not finished 
those. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have not finished 
those bills. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ator has something in the resolution. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We have the current 
level, but we have not finished those bills. 
To give a parallel to the Senator: apples 
with apples and oranges with oranges. 
The Senator is still asking a question 
that results in comparing apples with 
oranges which is why these cost esti- 
mates are not really appropriate. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I do not 
quite follow the Senator’s reasoning. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The House has con- 
sidered as completed five bills that were 
not incorporated. We take those same 
five bills and put them into the resolu- 
tion at current level because we have not 
completed those five bills. If we had com- 
pleted those five bills on the Senate side, 
then we would have apples and apples. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the 
Senator took those five bills out of the 
Senate proposal, then what figure would 
he have? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The best estimate 
that the staff can provide right now is 
$216 billion. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. What fig- 
ure does the House have? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It is $285 billion. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So the 
Senator is saying that his proposal is 
lower than that of the House. 


Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct ac- 
cording to this estimate. 


Mr. STEVENS. On the matters that 
have been completed. 


Mr. HATFIELD. On the matters we 
have been dealing with. But I just hate 
to leave it hanging at that comparison, 
because again we are at different points 
in the road of creating and developing 
the 1982 budgets and the appropriation 
measures as between the House and the 
Senate. We cannot act on these matters 
until the House has acted, as the Sen- 
ator knows. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin mentioned a mo- 
ment ago on the floor that the House 
proposal specifies that the lower of two 
figures shall be taken. The Senate pro- 
posal does not have that provision, as 
I understand it. 


Mr, HATFIELD. That is correct. We 
went straight on freezing the status auo, 
recognizing we had to have something 
to negotiate with the House, and we 
recognize that is not what we would 
come out with. We would eventually have 
to come out with something as between 
the status quo of 1981 and what the 
House has in its resolution. We did not 
feel that a thing as important as a con- 
tinuing resolution should be immediately 
accepted as the House version without 
some kind of discussions and negotia- 
tions with the House of Representatives. 

We needed to preserve, we felt, the 
Senate role in the final product. There 
were those who said, “Why not just ac- 
cept the House version and not even go 
to conference?” But let me remind the 
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Senator, because he has some interest in 
this, I know, by his personal involve- 
ment in some of these projects, that 
when we take a subcommittee bill out of 
the appropriation, it often is composed 
of more than one account, In other 
words, there are a number of accounts. 
Maybe it is a Corps of Engineers, For- 
estry Department, and several others 
that are in one bill. 


Therefore, when we look at the total 
of those bills, that does not always tell us 
the exact story, because as between the 
House and Senate versions, there may be 
a different configuration within the bill 
as between accounts. So the Senate had 
in its subcommittee work computed out 
some of their priorities within these and 
between these accounts which were dif- 
ferent from the House. 


Therefore, we were having to deal with 
something more than just total figures. 
We were having to deal with it in com- 
parison with the House-passed bills and 
yet-to-be-passed bills, the accounts 
within each bill, and what had been ex- 
pressed as Senator Byrp’s desires for 
Virginia in some of these accounts, or 
Senator Proxmrre’s desires or Senator 
Stevens’ or mine or other Senators, out 
of the whole body of the Senate, that 
might be different from the House ver- 
sion as between the accounts and within 
the accounts. That is why we felt it was 
necessary to go to conference rather 
than to toss in the towel and merely 
accept the House version. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Is the Sen- 
ator from Virginia correct in his under- 
standing from the Senator's comments 
that the Senate proposal is less than the 
House proposal? The Senator is saying 
it is? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, again, according 
to these rough estimates. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Then, 
would it be the plan of the Senator from 
Oregon to insist on the lower Senate 
figures? 

Mr. HATFIELD. What I wish to reas- 
sure the Senator is that we are not re- 
stricted necessarily to those two com- 
parisons. We may find that there is a 
reconciliation resolution target that may 
be lower than either the House or the 
Senate versions and, therefore, we want 
to preserve the option of achieving the 
lowest possible level as between the 
House, the Senate and the possibility of 
even introducing the reconciliation tar- 
get. We do not want to get locked into 
a target ultimate decision or a com- 
promise with the House that would be 
only as between the House and the Sen- 
ate, because this Senator is seeking to 
achieve the lowest possible level. 

Let me tell the Senator why. 


We are going to go back to the drafting 
board; and the President last night has 
recommended, in effect, another $7 bil- 
lion in nondefense appropriated funds 
reductions. Mind you, that is $7 billion, 
not lower than what has already been 
done by the House, but from the level 
from which they started. So, the lower 
level that we can achieve in this con- 
tinuing resolution, the less of a»problem 
we will have going back to the drafting 
board to find the $7 billion. In other 
words, I am trying to lower the base 
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as much as possible so that there will 
be less of that $7 billion impact on the 
1982 budgets or appropriations bills that 
are in process in the appropriation 
pipeline, 

So we are looking at it from a philo- 
sophical commitment I have to achieve 
the lowest level of governmental spend- 
ing, and I share that commitment with 
the Senator from Virginia, who stood 
on this floor hundreds of times to speak 
out on this objective and that goal. 

Also, it is a very practical point of 
view, and that is that we are going to 
have to spend less staff time, less com- 
mittee time, and be able to get those 
appropriation bills up here on the floor 
far quicker by reducing the base from 
which we have to make the additional 
cuts for 1982 that the President recom- 
mended as of last night. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I support 
the President in what he recommended 
last night. I think it is important that 
we have additional reductions. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
what concerns me about this resolution, 
whether it is going to make it more dif- 
ficult to achieve those reductions by this 
resolution. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Because, as the Sena- 
tor has alluded to, it is not a question 
of just what he and I may think about 
the levels of spending in these 13 sep- 
arate bills. We have to send them down- 
town to get the President's signature 
ultimately on them in order to avoid 
another continuing resolution. So we 
are mindful, therefore, of what the 
President’s recommendations are and 
what impact they will have on our abil- 
ity to get his signature on the work that 
we complete through the appropriations 
process. 


Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? The Senator from 
Virginia asked me to remain so that I 
could respond to some questions. I have 
someone waiting in my office, and I won- 
dered if I could respond to the Senator’s 
questions. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I would 
be glad for you to do so, but I should 
like to finish this. 


Mr. STEVENS. I will be glad to wait. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD. JR. The Sena- 
tor is going to be here anyway, I suppose. 
Anyway. I guess we are almost through. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s focusing on this point and drawing 
it to our attention, because it is a com- 
plex issue, and I say to the Senator that 
in my view we are on frequency in terms 
of the objectives and goals to be 
achieved. I think the Senator, looking at 
my voting record, will see that while we 
may not, in the configuration of our vot- 
ing records, be exactly the same, in the 
final bottom line figure we will probably 
end up much the same, as we have in 
the past, in the future on our voting rec- 
ords. I say maybe it will be through a 
different mix. but the point the Senator 
is making is in trying to get this Govern- 
ment under some kind of fiscal control 
and a control that implies—or I think 
automatically implies—a lower level of 
exvenditures. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Right. I 
do not want to vote for a resolution that 
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is more than what we have been voting 
for in the past. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I want to 
vote for something that is less. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Exactly. I want to as- 
sure the Senator that is not only his 
privilege—— 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am 
speaking about the vote I need to cast 
in an hour. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Exactly. But I want 
to say to the Senator not only is that 
figure permitted in this measure, but 
also, I think I can bring back from con- 
ference perhaps even a lower figure. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. My last 
comment: The Senator from Oregon 
made reference earlier to my support 
for defense expenditures, and that is 
true. I favor a strong defense. I think it 
is very important. One area where I did 
not agree with the President last night is 
that I think there can be a greater re- 
duction in the tremendous increase in 
defense spending than the $13 billion 
spread over 3 years. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is music to my 
ears. We are even getting closer together 
than we have been in the past, I say to 
the Senator, and I am just delighted. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. We cannot 
give the Pentagon a blank check. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I agree. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yet, that is 
what has been done in the last few 
months. I think we have got to take an 
even keener look at that—— 

Mr. HATFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. (continu- 
ing). Than the President has recom- 
mended. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I assure the Senator 
we are going to put the same magnifying 
glass of cost effectiveness for the money 
spent in the Pentagon dollar that is put 
in the dollars spent for food stamps, be- 
cause I think that in dollars across the 
board, regardless of the program, the 
taxpayer has a right to know that we 
have carefully followed those dollars and 
made sure they are most efficiently ex- 
pended, and as effectively expended as 
possible. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. In ending 
this colloquy, I must say it is immenselv 
complex. I am not totally sure that I 
fully understand precisely the figures 
vis-a-vis the House. The Senator from 
Oregon gives one set of figures and the 
Senator from Wisconsin a different set. 
Senator Proxmire, citing language in the 
resolution, points out there is no way the 
Senate figures can be lower than the 
House. 

As I gather it from what the Senator 
from Oregon, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, says, what we are being asked to 
vote on now in this resolution is within 
the reconciliation figures and is lower 
than the House proposals insofar as they 
are analogous one to the other. 


Mr. HATFIELD. To the extent we can 
make comparisons on a parallel basis at 
this point in time, the Senator is correct. 
In fact, overall, even if we maintain the 
full current rate, if we should maintain 
last year’s level of expenditures in this 
resolution—and I pray that we not be 
from the standpoint of having to be un- 
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der a continuing resolution; I do not 
want to be under one any longer than I 
have to be—but if we should, we would 
be $20 billion some under the budget 
request for the 1982 budget. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And under 
the House, also? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Well, the House has 
not acted on all those, so, therefore—— 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But the 
House language specifies that spending 
must be held to the lower of the two 
figures which language the Senate does 
not have. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? May I—what is the 
matter, I thought the Senator was 
through? 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator asked me 
to remain. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to ask ques- 
tions of the chairman. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will be happy to 
come back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have no questions 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the Senator from Alaska. 

May I ask the Senator from Alaska, 
just for information purposes and for 
clarification, about the amendment 
which the Senate approved yesterday. 
Although I did not support it, it was 
approved, and I am not arguing the 
merits or the demerits of it. I merely 
want to get some clarification, if I may. 
It was the amendment dealing with elim- 
inating the ceiling of $3,000 on the 
deductions for income tax purposes 
that Members of Congress may take for 
living expenses in Washington. With 
the elimination of that ceiling, how 
does one determine the appropriate 
figure for income tax purposes? 

Mr, STEVENS. A Member of Con- 
gress would make the same judgment 
that any citizen does as to the amount 
he or she wishes to claim as reason- 
able and necessary expenses of being 
away from home on business. I am re- 
ferring to the Member—not the family, 
solely for the Member. 

There is a whole body of decisions on 
that already. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. There is 
a whole body of decisions, that is, deal- 
ing not with citizens, employees of a 
business? 

Mr. STEVENS. No, it deals with the 
State legislators, it deals with indi- 
vidual businessmen, it deals with em- 
ployees of business, and it deals with 
Government employees. We are the only 
people in the country who have such a 
ceiling. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Govern- 
ment employees, am I not correct—the 
Senator is the expert on it—there is a 
precise figure Government employees 
use? 

Mr. STEVENS. No, there is a precise 
figure they may be reimbursed for in the 
way of per diem, but there is no precise 
figure they may claim on their income 
tax return for business deductions away 
from home. 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. How would 
it work for a Member of Congress under 
the proposal adopted yesterday? A Mem- 
ber of Congress buys a house in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of course, his mortgage in- 
terest payments are already deductible; 
there is no change there. 

Now, start at that point. How does he 
arrange his deductions? 

Mr. STEVENS. A Member would de- 
termine the amount of expenses for 
maintaining that home which are neces- 
sary for him personally to be in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on business and those 
amounts would be deductible. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Is that his 
food? 

Mr. STEVENS. His food would be 
deductible. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. And heat? 

Mr. STEVENS. A percentage of what- 
ever heat was—— 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Light, tele- 
phones? 

Mr. STEVENS. Whatever expenses he, 
the Member, has. There would be a rea- 
sonable limit in terms of what would be 
available commercially. If the Senator 
rented a condominium or a hotel room, 
I assume that would be the standard of 
what would be the reasonable alterna- 
tive to living alone, and that is the same 
judgment that every person other than 
Members of Congress makes. Today, the 
Senator just takes $3,000 expenses and 
does not have to justify them. Now every 
Member of Congress will have to face the 
same judgment that every businessman 
or businesswoman faces, and I think that 
will be very salutary. They will know the 
problems that individual people face with 
the IRS. If you seek to deduct any ex- 
penses, you must justify them. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. There is no 
limit on the total expenditures. 

Mr. STEVENS. The limit, as I have 
previously mentioned, is what is reason- 
able and necessary, and there really is a 
limit. As I say to the Senator, there are 
many, many decisions on what is reason- 
able and necessary. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. A Member 
of Congress rents an apartment for, say, 
$2,000 a month. That rent is deductible? 

Mr. STEVENS. If that is solely for the 
purpose of the Member and it is reason- 
able and necessary and in review it is 
justified, it would be deductible. We are 
all audited, as the Senator knows, once 
every 6 years, if not more often, but most 
of us are audited once every year. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So with 
business deductions, they, for the most 
part, need to be approved by whatever 
company is involved, so a businessman is 
copie by what his company will per- 
mit. 

Mr. STEVENS. You must keep records 
for any expenditure in excess of $25 you 
wish to deduct, and you must justify 
them in terms of your tax return if you 
seek to deduct them. Expenses away from 
home would be deductible if they are rea- 
sonable and necessary. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. It permits 
a total deduction for any business ex- 
penditures incurred by a Member of Con- 
gress while he is in Washington? 

Mr. STEVENS. No, only those expenses 
incurred that are reasonable and neces- 
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sary for the business purpose of being in 
Washington. Not all of the expenses in- 
curred by a Senator would be deductible. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. By busi- 
ness expenses, the Senator means his liv- 
ing expenses while he is here? 

Mr. STEVENS. Expenses he would in- 
cur for his shelter, his food, and his busi- 
ness expenses would be deductible to the 
extent that they are reasonable and 
necessary. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But with- 
out limit. 

Mr. STEVENS. No, the limit is what is 
reasonable and necessary. The Senator 
obviously could not go and spend any 
amount of money he wanted and claim 
it as a deduction. Neither can a business- 
man. They are subject to the limitation 
of what is reasonable and necessary. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
should like to make a statement as a 
matter of information. If we are to keep 
this resolution on schedule in terms of 
getting the conferees appointed, we have 
to complete it by noon, so I hope we can 
get this measure voted on and completed 
by noon in order that the House can 
appoint conferees and we can go to 
conference. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ur- 
gently request that we go to third read- 
ing and final disposition. The noon hour 
figure is correct; but, really, the presen- 
tation I made to the Speaker and to the 
minority leader was that we would have 
it to them by noon. The clerks would be 
hard put to do that even if we passed it 
by noon. 


I do not want to short-circuit anybody 
right now, but I hope we can proceed 
promptly with the final disposition of 
this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
would be perfectly happy to have third 


reading right now and then have a 
colloquy. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 431 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, be- 
fore we get to third reading, I send to the 
desk some technical amendments. I ask 
for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
431. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 7, line 14, after the word “Sen- 
ate”, add ”;” 

On page 16, line 24, after the word “Sec- 
retary", add “of the Senate”. 

On page 17, line 23, after the word “Arms”, 
add “and Doorkeeper”. 

On page 22, line 8, strike the word “of- 
ficial”, and add “Official”. 

On page 23, line 24, after the word “Door- 
keeper”, add “of the Senate”. 

On page 24, line 1, after the word “Door- 
keeper”, add “of the Senate”. 

On page 24, line 8, after the word “Door- 
keeper”, add “of the Senate”. 
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On page 24, line 12, after the word “Door- 
keeper”, add “of the Senate”. 

On page 24, line 23, strike the word “and”. 

On page 7, line 14, strike the words “for- 
mer Parliamentarian”, and insert “Parlia- 
mentarian Emeritus”. 

On page 21, line 23, strike "20", and insert 
“20 per centum”. 

On page 26, line 10, strike “Act”, and in- 
sert “joint resolution". 

On page 26, line 13, after the word “Sec- 
retary”, insert “of Agriculture”. 

On page 10, line 11, after the amount 
“$229,300,000", strike ”: Provided, That no” 
and insert in lieu thereof "’. No”. 

On page 25, line 1, after “130”, insert 
“and sections 140 through 142”. 

In amendment 421 adopted by the Sen- 
ate yesterday, amend the same to read as 
follows: “Provided further, That funds 
which would be available under H.R. 4121, 
entitled the Treasury, Postal Service and 
General Government Appropriation Act, 
1982, for the Government payment of an- 
nuitants and employees health benefits, shall 
be available under the authority and con- 
ditions set forth in H.R. 4121 as reported 
to the Senate on September 22, 1981. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, 
this amendment makes minor technical 
changes in the resolution, such as adding 
a semicolon in one place in the resolu- 
tion and capitalizing a word in another. 
I move the adoption of these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
have had an opportunity to review this 
amendment. It is, indeed, a technical 
amendment, I am happy to support it. 

The amendment (UP Amendment No. 
431) was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Now, Madam Presi- 
dent, may we have third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) 
was read the third time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
apologize to my good friend. He has been 
so patient. It has taken a long time, but 
I do want to make some additional record 
here. 

First, it is clear that there are some 
very substantial appropriations where 
the Senate continuing resolution is well 
above the House on an annual rate. That 
applies to Labor, Health and Human 
Services, which is some $6 billion over 
the House on an annual basis, and for 
50 days it would be $800 million over the 
House; and State, Justice, Commerce, 
which is about a billion dollars over the 
House; Agriculture, which is about $2.3 
billion over the House; adding up to 
about $9.6 billion over the House in those 
respects, 


Now, there are some other bills, 
Treasury, and Interior, particularly, be- 
cause we had a SPRO provision which 
is not going to save money in the long 
run but technically puts us well under 
the House with that particular passage 
of the Interior bill. However, it is clear 
that the language in the appropriations 
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bill in the House version that came over 
here would provide that we would, in 
that event, go to the Senate's position. 
We would go to the lower figure. There- 
fore, this Senator is convinced, as he was 
when he opened the debate yesterday, 
opened my part of the debate yesterday, 
and indicated—and I thought that the 
chairman conceded—that the House is, 
indeed, below the Senate and below the 
Senate overall, and that if we had the 
House version, which goes to the lower 
of the House-passed figure or 1981, we 
would be below the Senate figures. 

Now, if the Senator has reversed his 
position on that, I would like to know, 
because I think that record was one we 
made quite clear yesterday. I understood 
him, in response to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, to take a different position. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
am happy to respond to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The Senator from 
Oregon has not reversed his position one 
bit or one whit. 


Let me just say, again—and I hate to 
constantly use this analogy, but it is the 
only one I can think of that is most ade- 
quate for the illustration. We are talking 
about apples and oranges. 


Let me say very clearly that what the 
Senator is doing is talking about a pre- 
cise figure, on one hand, which is the 
House bill. That is before the fiscal year 
has been started, before the bill has been 
implemented. That is an apple. - 


On the other hand, he is talking about 
an orange. And that is the fluctuating 
character of a spending program or a 
program in the fiscal year and during 
the life of the fiscal year. 


Now, what I mean by that is simple. He 
is talking about a target figure in both 
cases, but not at a level of spending. The 
current level of spending, according to 
the assurances given to the administra- 
tion, is lower than the target figure given 
in the fiscal year 1981 budget. So when 
you take the fiscal year 1981 spending 
target level as determined by Congress, 
that is one figure, but the rate of spend- 
ing is another figure. 


So I think that is where we have an 
apple and an orange. That does not 
really clarify the situation we are in. We 
are dealing with the precise figure in the 
House-passed bill that has not been im- 
plemented. We are dealing with a float- 
ing crap game type of situation, so to 
speak, in the matter of the current level 
of spending, in contrast to the current 
ceiling that is established in the fiscal 
year 1981 bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
do not want to belabor this. but it just 
seems clear to me that when the House 
says we will go to the 1981 figure or the 
House-passed bill, whichever is lower, 
and the House-passed figure is lower in 
case after case. and lower. as I rointed 
out by billions of dollars. then it is clear 
to me that the House is below. The Sen- 
ator and I disagree and I will not pur- 
sue that further. 


However, I am surprised at the Sen- 
ator’s indication that somehow these are 
simply goals and that the administration 
is able to fund this at a lower level. This 
is the language: 
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Appropriations made by this subsection 
shall be available to the extent and in the 
manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act. 


Now, we went through a great deal to 
prevent the administration from im- 
pounding funds. And they cannot im- 
pound. They cannot impound for a week; 
they cannot impound for a year. They 
can send a deferral to the House or Sen- 
ate, or rescission, but they cannot im- 
pound. So that when we provide these 
funds on this basis, they have to, to the 
extent available. That is the language 
here. It seems to this Senator they have 
no discretion except to spend. I thought 
our colloquy in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee made that clear. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin is talking about 
budget authority, and we are not talk- 
ing about that. On page 4, we are talking 
about not to exceed, and that is the 
spending, which is another matter: “not 
exceeding the current rate.” 

I merely summarize my position that 
we are in a position in this resolution to 
achieve the lowest possible spending level 
in a practical application, rather than in 
a theoretical situation in which you are 
comparing apples and oranges. 

Mr. BAKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 


Mr. BAKER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
once again, I apologize. I will not take 
more than a couple of more minutes. But 
I do want to point out that we only deal 
in budget authority. That is all we deal 
with. We deal with budget authority. 
That is what we have. 


When we deal with budget authority, 
we say that “to the extent and in the 
manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act.” 

We went through a great deal in 1975 
and 1976 to make it clear that the Presi- 
dent could not impound. It seems to me 
that this invites the administration to 
impound. I think that is something we 
should be very careful about and we 
should not design our legislation to do 
that. It also invites lawsuits, which 
should hold it up. 


Finally, Madam President, in any 
event, I do hope that the President will 
send the details of his budget cuts up 
very promptly. I do hope that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and I, as ranking member, 
have an opportunity to get to work on 
this just as quickly as we possibly can, 
because the 12-percent cut that the 
President recommended is going to be 
much harder to implement as the days 
pass. At the very least. we will be pro- 
ceeding on the basis that it is 12-per- 
cent higher than that. 
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As I pointed out, the administration 
has no discretion to impound. They can- 
not assume that we are going to pass 
these reductions and, indeed, we might 
not. So it is of the greatest importance 
that we have an opportunity to see the 
President's recommendation specifically 
and have an opportunity to act on it. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, I 
support the continuing resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 325, which will provide 
appropriations for the Federal Govern- 
ment for a period of 45 days into the new 
fiscal year. As chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, my support is directed 
primarily at section 101(e) of the con- 
tinuing resolution, which sets forth ap- 
propriations for HUD and independent 
agencies, including the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Since the HUD appropriations 
bill is the only appropriations bill to 
have passed both the House and Senate 
and to have survived conference, I am 
pleased that the continuing resolution 
will incorporate the appropriations levels 
set forth in that conference report. The 
inclusion of this painstakingly worked 
out conference report will permit the res- 
toration of about $330 million and 5,181 
staff positions in the VA medical care 
account. This restoration makes the ap- 
propriations for the VA entirely con- 
sistent with the levels set forth in the 
administration-backed Gramm-Latta 
plan. 

Madam President, the continuation 
and support of the VA hospital and 
health care system at present strength 
should be regarded as an item of the very 
highest priority in fulfilling this Nation's 
duty to its veteran population. Recog- 
nizing that appropriations deliberations 
will be engaged in during the period of 
the continuing resolution, it is vital that 
we not prejudge the outcome of that 
process by any precipitous and ill-con- 
sidered reductions in critical veterans 
services. 


I should note, Madam President, that 
I have a strong misgiving about the con- 
ference report on the HUD appropria- 
tions bill: It terminates VA funding for 
correspondence training, with a Septem- 
ber 30 “grandfather clause,” instead of 
following the authorizing committees’ 
reconciliation agreement which was sim- 
ply to reduce the VA’s reimbursement 
level from 70 percent to 55 percent. I 
emphatically do not support this action 
of the conferees, taken unilaterally in 
disregard of the legislative plans so care- 
fully worked out by both the House and 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committees, 
passed by both full Houses of Congress 
and signed into law just 1 month ago by 
the President. One does not even have to 
be a determined supporter of the corre- 
spondence training program to question 
the wisdom of this type of backdoor leg- 
islating; as Representative MONTGOMERY, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, so ably pointed out in the 
House debate on the conference report, 
“it is not a function of the Appropria- 
tions Committees or appropriations bills 
to seek to terminate entitlements by 
withholding funds.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of my misgivings 
on this issue, I support the HUD/inde- 
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pendent agencies conference report as a 
whole, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port its inclusion in the continuing res- 
olution and to then support the con- 
tinuing resolution itself. 


Mr. SASSER. Madam President, I 
will vote against the continuing resolu- 
tion. Certainly, we must provide continu- 
ing authority to operate the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment until the regular appropriation 
bills have passed. But there are several 
“Congressional Christmas Tree” items 
which have been added to this resolu- 
tion which do not merit support. 


I voted against lifting the pay cap for 
senior executives. I voted against lifting 
the cap on honorariums for Members of 
the Senate. I voted against lifting the 
cap on expense deductions for Senators. 
Unfortunately, however, by narrow mar- 
gins the Senate approved these items. 


In my opinion, September 24, 1981, 
will become known as a shameful day 
for the Senate. For on September 24, 
1981, this legislative body granted itself 
and high level Government employees 
unjustified giveaways while voting to re- 
strain Government spending for the rest 
of the Nation. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot 
support this resolution. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I fully un- 
derstand how critical this continuing 
resolution is. However, I also understand 
that we have at least a few days before 
this legislation must be in place. Unlike 
previous years, therefore, I do not feel 
compelled to vote for this bill in order 
to assure that vitally needed Govern- 
ment services will be continued. 


Given this relative freedom from the 
artifical pressures of the calendar, I in- 
tend to vote against this bill. I do so be- 
cause I simply can not accept or endorse 
the disparity between the gifts that we 
have agreed to give the Members of Con- 
gress and senior Federal employees and 
the sacrifices we have demanded of those 
citizens who are not fortunate enough to 
serve in the Congress or work for the 
Federal Government. 


On the very day that the President 
called for further budget cuts, we decided 
to increase the pay of senior level Federal 
workers, eliminate the cap on the money 
Senators can earn through speaking en- 
gagements, give Members of Congress 
unlimited tax deductions for living ex- 
penses and refused to cut by even 5 per- 
cent the money we allocate to travel. Mr. 
President, the dichotomy between the 
way we have treated ourselves and the 
way we have treated our fellow citizens is 
just too great. The contrast is just too 
stark. The inequity is just too compelling. 
I cannot support this bill. 

I know that Members of the Congress 
have real financial problems, I realize 
that senior level Federal employees have 
real needs, I acknowledge that the simple 
fact that one makes more than $50,000 a 
year does not mean that one is sitting in 
the cat bird seat. But there are a lot of 
people who are sitting under the cat bird 
seat, and I just cannot see how we can 
reasonably call upon them to make sacri- 
fices which we evade and avoid our re- 
sponsibility to share. 
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I hope, Mr. President, that this bill will 
come back to us stripped of all of the 
special interest legislation we adopted 
yesterday. If it does, I think we will have 
done more than save the Federal Govern- 
ment some money—we will have also 
saved the reputation of the Senate from 
this mistake. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, al- 
though I will vote against this continuing 
resolution as an expression of my extreme 
dissatisfaction with the process of delay- 
ing Senate consideration of the regular 
appropriations bills, I nevertheless want 
to note my strong support for the portion 
of the continuing resolution that provides 
funding for the Veterans’ Administration. 

In that regard, as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I would like to address certain 
matters relating to appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration for fiscal 
year 1982. 

At the outset, I would like to note my 
disappointment that the conference re- 
port on H.R. 4034, the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1982 (H. 
Rept. No. 97-222), which the House of 
Representatives passed on September 15, 
has not been brought before the Senate 
for action. Although I believe the HUD 
appropriations contained in the confer- 
ence report are far too low, I strongly 
support the VA appropriation items in 
that measure and believe that they 
should be enacted as soon as possible in 
order to resolve definitely the levels of 
funding for VA programs for the full 
fiscal year. 

In this connection, I was very surprised 
to learn of the threat of a veto of the con- 
ference report. The basis for the threat 
was that the conference report provides 
approximately $300 million in funding for 
VA health care programs that the Presi- 
dent, according to an Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget spokesperson, will not 
agree to unless a similar amount is taken 
from other programs for which the con- 
ference report provides funding. 

A veto on those grounds would clearly 
be a reversal of President Reagan’s en- 
dorsement of the Gramm-Latta budget 
levels for function 700, veterans’ benefits 
and services, and a breach of faith with 
those who supported Gramm-Latta with 
the understanding that the administra- 
tion had agreed to the veterans’ pro- 
grams funding level that Gramm-Latta 
had set. 


FUNDING FOR VA HEALTH-CARE PROGRAMS 


Despite the unfortunate delay now 
being experienced with respect to Senate 
consideration of the conference report 
and the resulting need for a continuing 
resolution with respect to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration fiscal year 1982 funding, I 
am pleased to note that the resolution 
before us contains VA funding at the 
conference report levels until Novem- 
ber 20, 1981. 


In this regard, I want to express my 
gratitude to my distinguished colleagues, 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
HUD-Independent Agencies chairman 
(Mr. Garn) and ranking minority mem- 
ber (Mr. HUDDLESTON) , as well as the full 
Appropriations Committee chairman 
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(Mr. HATFIELD) and ranking minority 
member (Mr. Proxmire), for their ex- 
cellent cooperation in insuring that the 
H.R. 4034 conference report and now the 
continuing resolution provide an ade- 
quate level of funding for VA programs. 

Mr. President, I am especially pleased 
to note that the joint explanatory 
statement accompanying the conference 
report, which is expressly incorporated 
by reference in the continuing resolu- 
tion, specifies the same VA medical care 
account staffing levels—186,287 full-time 
employee equivalents (FTEE’s)—that 
the House had specified in the report ac- 
companying the original House-passed 
appropriations bill (H. Rept. No. 97-162). 

During consideration of the appropria- 
tions bill in the Senate on July 30 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD $8893, daily edition), 
the distinguished chairman of the HUD- 
Independent Agencies Subcommittee 
(Mr. Garn) discussed this issue with me 
and the Senators from Wyoming (Mr. 
Simpson) and South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) in terms of the need to in- 
sure that the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery has adequate staffing levels 
in order to carry out its responsibility for 
providing quality health care services to 
our Nation's veterans. 

I am thus very pleased that the Senate 
conferees agreed to the House-approved 
earmarking of funds for the 736 medical 
care full-time employee equivalents de- 
leted in the Senate-passed measure. It 
should be noted that the agreement with 
the House on this issue did not entail 
the addition of funds in the medical care 
account and is in full conformity with 
the explicit assumptions underlying the 
Gramm-Latta budget level for veterans’ 
programs, which, as I have indicated, 
had been endorsed by the President. 

I also congratulate the conferees for 
specifying in the joint explanatory state- 
ment an average employment level of 
4,487 FTEES’s—an increase of 194 above 
the Reagan-reduced budget request—for 
the medical and prosthetic research ac- 
count. The VA's research efforts have an 
important role in insuring the provision 
and maintenance of quality health care. 
Of importance also is the excellent de- 
cision of the conferees to specify in the 
joint explanatory statement that the 
$4,000,000 add-on for the medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operat- 
ing expenses account is earmarked for 
the nurse scholarship program author- 
ized by the Veterans’ Administration 
Health-Care Personnel Act of 1980, Pub- 
lic Law 96-33. Given the continuing 
chronic shortages of nurses in VA facili- 
ties, this program will provide greatly 
needed assistance in the recruitment and 
retention of nurses by establishing a 
program of educational assistance in re- 
turn for obligated service. 

I am also most grateful to the House 
and Senate conferees for their coopera- 
tion in retaining in the conference re- 
port and joint explanatory statement, 
and thus in this continuing resolution 
as reported, the disapproval of the de- 
ferral of funding for construction of a 
research and education building at the 
Long Beach VA Medical Center. 

This long-awaited project—it was first 
planned in 1971 and funds were finally 
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appropriated for fiscal year 1981—is a 
key to maintaining a productive affilia- 
tion between the Long Beach Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Center and the 
College of Medicine at the University of 
California at Irvine for all concerned— 
veteran patients, VA hospital staff, and 
university medical students and staff. In 
light of the contribution to patient care 
that the new facility will make, the phys- 
ical conditions of the current structures 
housing the research and education pro- 
grams, and the substantial cost of de- 
ferring the project, I am very pleased 
that the conferees and both bodies have 
recognized the importance and urgency 
of moving ahead with construction with- 
out further delay. 
CONTRACTING OUT HEALTH-CARE SERVICES 


Mr. President, I am greatly concerned 
about plans underway to implement in 
VA health care facilities OMB Circular 
A-76, which prescribes policies for ac- 
quiring by contract commercial and in- 
dustrial products and services, includ- 
ing health services. 

As I stated on Monday at the Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee hearing to re- 
ceive the legislative recommendations 
of the American Legion, there are three 
aspects of the A-76 process, as it is now 
being forced on the VA's Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, that I find very 
disturbing. 

First, VA medical centers across the 
country are being required to conduct an 
enormous number of studies to evaluate 
the comparative costs of having various 
functions performed by contractors 
rather than, as they are now, by VA 
employees. The cost of these studies— 
estimated at as much as $29 million— 
will have to come out of funds appro- 
priated for the provision of health care 
services to veterans. I believe that that 
money should be spent on caring for vet- 
erans—not studying contracting for 
veterans’ care. 

Second, in light of my commitment to 
the maintenance of a strong, independ- 
ent VA health care system, I am very 
concerned that a push for contracting 
out services that is based almost exclu- 
sively on the desire to save money may 
be counterproductive to the goal of good 
health care. Moreover, it may not even 
be cost effective in the long run. 

Third, the VA’s General Counsel ruled 
over a year ago that, in light of the 
specific statutory structure and func- 
tions of D. M. & S., the application of 
A-76 “to the basic medical care opera- 
tions of D. M. & S. cannot be justified 
either legally or on a policy basis.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of that opinion be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I raise 
this issue in the context of our delibera- 
tions on this continuing resolution be- 
cause it appears that the VA will be 
required to spend for the conduct of 
literally thousands of circular A-76 stud- 
ies a significant portion of the funding 
we are now acting to provide. That is 
a very troublesome prospect. I am not 
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aware of any legislative history behind 
this resolution—or in the conference re- 
port and the accompanying joint ex- 
planatory statement on H.R. 4034 or the 
two committee reports on H.R. 4034— 
to indicate that any of the funds for 
the VA’s medical care account are in- 
tended to be diverted from the provision 
of health care services to the costs of 
the A-76 studies. 

In view of the legal opinion of the 
VA's General Counsel that basic med- 
ical care operations may not, consistent 
with D. M. & S.’s statutory responsibil- 
ities under title 38, United States Code, 
be contracted out pursuant to A-76 and 
that only certain support activities in 
D. M. & S. may be, the vast scope of 
the A-76 process being imposed on 
D. M. & S. seems clearly to encompass 
many functions that the VA may not 
lawfully contract out. This is true par- 
ticularly in light of the total absence 
of any indication that Congress, in ap- 
propriating medical care funds for the 
operation of that department intends 
anything other than that it carry out 
its responsibilities under title 38, United 
States Code. 

Thus, I do not see how the VA can 
properly or lawfully be called upon to 
proceed as it has been with the A-76 
surveys with respect to functions that, 
by law, are committed to performance 
by VA employees. Therefore, I call upon 
the VA Administrator to terminate the 
A-76 surveys in connection with those 
basic medical care functions. 

I would note in this regard, that I 
have not heard any debate in the course 
of the Senate’s consideration of this 


measure to suggest that it is the inten- 
tion of any Senator, in voting for this 
continuing resolution, to vote for the 
expenditure of VA medical care account 


funds on surveys with respect to 
functions that may not lawfully be con- 
tracted out or on any resulting contracts 
for the performance of these functions. 

The potential misapplication of VA 
medical care funds and the other sub- 
stantial legal and policy issues that the 
implementation of circular A-76 in the 
VA’s Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery has raised deserve very careful 
congressional scrutiny. Thus, on Tues- 
day the other minority members of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and I, in 
a letter to the distinguished chairman 
of our committee, my good friend from 
Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), urged that 
oversight hearings be conducted on this 
matter at an early date. 

Mr. President, I ask tmanimous con- 
sent that a copy of that letter also be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

ANNUAL LEAVE WHILE ON TRAVEL STATUS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would also like to thank the distin- 
guished leadership of the Appropriations 
Committee and the conferees on H.R. 
4034 for agreeing to delete section 415 
of the Senate-passed measure which 
would have prohibited all annual leave 
while on official trave] status by em- 
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ployees of the VA and other affected de- 
partments and agencies. This matter 
was also the subject of a colloquy on 
July 30 during consideration of that 
measure (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD page 
18636) and the Senators from Utah and 
Wisconsin have certainly acted fully in 
accordance with their undertakings at 
that time. Again, I express my appre- 
ciation to them. 
GI BILL CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 

Mr. President, before closing, I would 
like to note that I agree fully with the 
views that the very able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the other body ex- 
pressed during the debate on the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 4034 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record H6202, daily edition, Septem- 
ber 15, 1981) as to the effect that enact- 
ment of the conference report would and 
would not have on GI bill correspondence 
training benefits. Those remarks seem 
even more apt in light of the once-re- 
moved nature of the action now being 
taken by this body with respect to that 
conference report. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I express 
again my appreciation to the leadership 
and members of the Appropriations 
Committee with respect to VA appropria- 
tions thus far for fiscal year 1982. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MEMORANDUM 
MarcH 21, 1980. 
To Chief Medical Director (13) 
From General Counsel (023) 


Subject: Draft of VA Circular 00-79—Policies , 


for acquiring commercial or industrial 
products and services needed by the 
government 

1. You have requested our opinion regard- 
ing the application of OMB Circular A-76 
dated March 29, 1979, to Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (DM&S) activities. Circular 
A-76 prescribes “Policies for acquiring Com- 
mercial or Industrial Products and Services 
Needed by the Government.” Because attach- 
ment “A” to the circular lists among its other 
examples of commercial and industrial activ- 
ities, health services of almost every kind, 
your question and concerns are well founded. 

2. In attemping or each a rational under- 
standing of the application of the circular to 
DM&S operations, certain concepts funda- 
mental to the operation of our system of 
Government must be considered. First, the 
President and the executive branch of the 
Government administer laws enacted by the 
legislative branch of the Government. Thus, 
any Executive order or other Presidential di- 
rective issued in carrying out the responsi- 
bility of the executive branch to administer 
the laws must be consistent with the law 
being administered. Second, when Congress 
enacts a law specifically directing an agency 
in the executive branch to take a prescribed 
course of action, that law is generally deemed 
to preempt the field. 

3. In applying Circular A-76 to DM&S activ- 
ities, careful attention must be given to the 
specific language and intent of the circular, 
itself, and the accompanying transmittal 
memorandum. In that transmittal memoran- 
dum it is stated that the circular reaffirms 
the general policy of relying on the private 
sector for goods and services, while recogniz- 
ing that cerain functions are inherently gov- 
ernmental in nature and must be performed 
by Government personnel. The transmittal 
memorandum also points out that in those 
areas not inherently governmental in nature, 
relative cost must be given appropriate con- 
sideration in making decisions between in- 
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house performance and contracting out. The 
circular reiterates the basic premise that in a 
democratic free economic system, the Gov- 
ernment should not compete with its citi- 
zens and, thus, follows the general policy of 
relying on competitive private enterprise to 
supply the products and services it needs. 
Bulletins and circulars of OMB have articu- 
lated this policy in 1955, 1957, 1960, 1966, 
1em and 1976, before this latest version in 

4. In defining the scope of the circular, 
OMB in paragraph 6.b. has specifically ex- 
empted governmental functions which are 
defined in paragraph 5(f) as a function 
“which must be performed in-house due to a 
special relationship in executing governmen- 
tal responsibilities.” Categories of such func- 
tions include “|d]iscretionary application of 
Government authority ... as in manage- 
ment of Government programs requiring 
value judgments, as in directing the national 
defense; - Selection of program priori- 
ties: agies 

5. Given the fundamental concepts of our 
form of Government discussed above, the 
language discussing the intent of the circu- 
lars, the history of OMB pronouncements on 
contracting out, and the language of the 
latest circular relating to its scope, we be- 
lieve it abundantly clear that the basic pro- 
viston of health care by DM&S is not sig- 
nificantly impacted by the latest version of 
OMB Circular A-76. 

6. Under current statutes, OMB cannot di- 
rect the VA to contract out its basic health 
care function. The Congress in enacting Pub- 
lic Law 79-293 preempted this field when it 
created in the VA a DM&S under a Chief 
Medical Director, having as its primary (L.e., 
governmental) function to provide a com- 
plete medical and hospital service for the 
care and treatment of veterans. This is ana- 
tional policy established by the Congress, and 
can be changed only by the Congress. Indeed, 
President Carter's letter of August 27, 1979, to 
Senator Alan Cranston recognized this and 
voiced the President's continuing support 
for such policy. 

7. Moreover, we believe that Congress, in 
establishing specific authority for certain 
limited types of contracting by DM&S, was 
clearly aware of the general restrictions on 
contracting authority within DM&S. That the 
contracting out policy under title 38 is 
separate and distinct from that of Circular 
A-76 is given clear expression in section 621 
of title 38 which authorizes the Administra- 
tor to prescribe: (1) rules and procedures 
governing furnishing of hospital, nursing 
home and domiciliary care and (2) limita- 
tions in connection with the furnishing of 
such care, Chapter 17 of title 38 sets forth in 
detailed provisions the Department's role 
as a direct provider of hospital, nursing 
home, domiciliary, and medical care. By its 
terms chapter 17 poses specific restrictions on 
contracting for the provision of those serv- 
ices. In qualifying the scope of the VA's au- 
thority to furnish those modes of care to 
eligible veterans, the statute has long pro- 
vided that such services could only be fur- 
nished “within the limits of VA facilities.” 
VA facilities were defined in chapter 17 to In- 
clude private facilities with which the VA 
may contract. But such authority is avail- 
able only for very limited classes of benefi- 
ciaries, There has long been a specific limita- 
tion on fee-basis care, for example, particu- 
larly where it involves care for a nonservice- 
connected condition. Furthermore. in Pub. L. 
No. 94-581, Congress, in resvonding to the 
rapid growth of VA fee-basis medical care, 
imposed still further limits on such contract 
care. The authorizing committee which re- 
ported out the legislation that formed the 
core of Pub. L. No. 94-581 described the 
amendment as making clear “that the VA 
may contract for fee-basis service only when 
VA or other Federal hospitals or clinics ‘are 
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not capable of furnishing economical care 
because of geographical inaccessibility or of 
furnishing the particular language is to limit 
the authorization of fee-basis service for 
service-connected or nonservice-connected 
disabilities to those situations when regular 
VA hospitals and clinics (or other Federal 
facilities) are genuinely unable to provide 
the needed services themselves.” SEN. REP. 
No. 94-1206, 94th Congress, 2d Session, p. 75. 

8. VA care is by statute defined to exclude 
contract care except in specified areas. In 
providing specific limits on contracting for 
hospital and medical care, Congress has im- 
posed an exclusive restriction. In other 
words, the very statutory scheme of chapter 
17 supersedes and excludes any application 
an OMB circular on contracting out might 
have on the VA as a direct provider of med- 
ical care. 

9. Title 38 also establishes specific, exclu- 
sive policy on contracting in the areas of 
research and insurance (§ 4101), central ad- 
ministration of house staff stipend and bene- 
fits (§ 4114(b) (3) ), scarce medical specialist 
services (§ 4117), staffing of Regional Medical 
Education Centers (§ 4122), and specialized 
medical resources (§ 5053). Because the VA is 
directed or authorized by law to contract in 
these specific areas, we believe Congress has 
established a rationale for such contracting 
different, in most circumstances, from the 
rationale behind Circular A-76. Under A-76 
the intent is that the Government not com- 
pete with the private sector and that, in non- 
governmental functions, cost-effectiveness 
must be a criterion for decisions on contract- 
ing out. On the other hand, under title 38, 
the underlying policy is to provide a complete 
and separate medical and hospital service for 
the care and treatment of veterans, Where 
conflict arises between A-76 guidelines and 
specific title 38 mandates or authorities, title 
38 must prevail. In other areas where Con- 
gress has not been specific, we believe the 
VA and DM&S must follow the directives of 
A-76. 

10. In your memorandum you specifically 
pose the question “whether the maintenance 
and management of DM&sS facilities be solely 
by VA personnel.” We believe that Congress 
intended the management of DM&S facllities 
and the direct provision of health care, to be 
a governmental function, but specifically au- 
thorized contracting out where deemed nec- 
essary to ensure that the VA could meet its 
mission of providing a complete medical and 
hospital service. The many specific provisions 
in title 38 relating to employment preclude 
any other conclusion. See 38 U.S.C. sections 
4103, 4104, 4111, 4114, all relating to employ- 
ment of personnel to operate the DM&sS. See 
also 38 U.S.C. sections 4105 (qualifications of 
certain employees); 4106 (exemption of qual- 
ifications from Civil Service requirements 
and a probationary period); 4107 (rates of 
pay); 4108 (authority of Administrator for 
personnel administration, hours and condi- 
tions of employment, etc.); 4113 (travel ex- 
penses of employees); 4115 (authority of 
Chief Medical Director relating to employ- 
ment in DM&S). 

11. As regards the specific question cited, 
in the above paragraph, however, it is not 
clear what you mav have contemplated in 
asking whether “the maintenance” in addi- 
tion to the “management” of DM&S facilities 
is to be solely by VA personnel. We note that 
the phrase “management and maintenance” 
appears, albeit In a somewhat more specific 
context, in the text of Circular A-76. March 
29, 1979. Paragraph 5.f of the circular which 
defines the term “governmental function” 
includes among the categories of such func- 
tions "[i]n-house core capabilities in the area 
of research, development, and testing. needed 
for technical analysis and evaluation and 
technology base management and mainte- 
nance.” However. as distinct from the man- 
agement of the Department and Its facilities, 
as well as the direct provision of medical 
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care, we question whether the “maintenance” 
of those facilities, if you are referring to 
routine building and grounds maintenance, 
for example, can indeed be considered exempt 
from A-76 coverage. 

12. We have not attempted in this memo- 
randum to delineate with specificity which 
areas are or are uot covered by OMB Circular 
A-76. As a general matter, however, we be- 
lieve that, as distinct from the Department's 
direct medical care activities and managerial 
role, support activities (not directly related 
to patient care and not unique to the De- 
partment) for which VA might contract un- 
der section 213 of title 38 would be covered 
by A-76. For example, we consider general 
maintenance, grounds care, and laundry sery- 
ice, as among those functions to which A~-76 
would apply. We will, of course, be pleased to 
discuss the applicability of A-76 to specific 
services which might not appear to fall clear- 
ly on either side of the line we have attempt- 
ed to draw. 

13. In summary, we believe differing poll- 
cies are operative in OMB Circular A-76, and 
in the management of DM&S. The general 
policy that the Government not compete with 
the private sector for commercial or indus- 
trial products and services underlies A-76. 
A national policy to provide, as a govern- 
mental function, a complete medical and 
hospital service for our Nation's veterans 
underlies title 38 and DM&S operations. To 
apply the rules of A-76 to the basic medical 
care operations of DM&S, where specific stat- 
utes establish the parameters of the man- 
dated governmental function, cannot be jus- 
tified either legally or on a policy basis. Thus, 
with the general exception noted above, we 
believe A-76 does not affect the day-to-day 
medical care operations of DM&S as deline- 
ated in title 38, United States Code. 


EXHIBIT 2 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1981. 
Hon, ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: As you know, on July 29, the 
Veterans’ Administration published in the 
Federal Register a schedule setting forth a 
timetable for VA action to “study cer- 
tain commercial-industrial type activities” 
(CITAs) in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery (DM&S) as part of the agency's 
compliance with OMB Circular A-76. 

We recognize that there is a need to find 
economies in the VA budget, but we are 
concerned that there are many questions 
about the impact of OMB Circular A-76 on 
DM&S that should be answered before the 
VA goes forward in the manner anticipated 
by that Circular with wide-scale and very 
costly (some estimates are as high as $29 
million) surveys of the feasibility of con- 
tracting out functions currently performed 
by DM&S employees. Among the questions 
that we believe must be answered satisfac- 
torily are ones concerning the impact on the 
overall ability of DM&S to fulfill its various 
missions, especially its primary mission of 
providing quality health care to eligible vet- 
erans and, in fact, whether A-76, as applied 
to those functions of DM&S that relate di- 
rectly to this primary mission, is consistent 
with the statutory responsibilities of DM&S 
set forth in title 38. In an opinion issued 
on March 21, 1980, the VA's General Counsel 
ruled that, in light of the specific statutory 
structure and functions of DM&sS, “the ap- 
plication of A-76 to the basic medical care 
operations of DM&S cannot be justified 
legally. ...” 

As an example of the possible Impact of 
Circular A-76 on DM&S, one of the C'TAs 
that was listed for review in the schedule 
published in the Federal Register was food 
services, including preparation and delivery 
services, Many persons familiar with the 
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DM&S system and with other health-care 
systems generally have suggested very per- 
Suasively that a medical center’s dietetics 
service is an integral part of the health- 
care system and, thus, have questioned the 
result of such a contracting in terms of ef- 
fective management of overall health care. 

Questions have also been raised about the 
agency's ability to provide uninterrupted 
health care to eligible veterans if some, 
many, or most important functions were 
carried out by an outside contractor and the 
contractor became unable to provide the 
contracted services because of an employee 
work action, such as a strike, a result that 
is forbidden by current law. Another con- 
cern that has been raised about the impact 
of Circular A-76 is the possibility that once 
the agency contracts with a private entity 
for a service it will lose the capacity to per- 
form the function in-house itself; in areas 
where there is only one qualified contractor 
available, that contractor would be in a 
position to demand increasingly greater fees 
for performing the function. We have re- 
ceived reports of such situations that have 
already occurred but have not yet had the 
opportunity to verify them. 

Among those expressing concerns to us 
about Circular A-76 have been VA em- 
ployees, both individually and collectively. 
We have also heard from organizations rep- 
resenting these employees. Naturally, many 
employees have expressed legitimate con- 
cerns about the Impact of Circular A-76 on 
their own positions. Many also have raised 
larger concerns about the VA’s overall ability 
to provide quality health care when many of 
the providers lack employee identification 
with or loyalty to the system. 

Hence, we strongly question whether the 
initial phase of the agency's compliance with 
Circular A-76, as set forth in the Federal 
Register notice, in view of the very signifi- 
cant investment of funds, time, and effort 
that will be required, is warranted until 
there is a more complete understanding of 
whether and to what extent DM&S is being 
legally and properly required to comply with 
Circular A-76. 

In light of these and other concerns, we 
strongly urged that the Committee hold at 
least one day of oversight hearings in October 
at which the Administration, Including rep- 
resentatives of OMB involved with Circular 
A-76, veterans and veterans’ organizations, 
VA employees and organizations who repre- 
sent these employees, and others concerned 
could testify. 

With warm regards, 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 


P.S. I know that your schedule for the 
remainder of this session will be quite 
tight because of your responsibilities in 
connection with the immigration issue and, 
if you decide to schedule this hearing, I 
would be willing to see if I could chair at 
least part of the hearing. 

ALAN, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read. the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
pem ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WARNER), are necessarily 
absent. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
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Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRAD- 
LEY), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. DE- 
Concrn1), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MatsunaGA) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 287 Leg.) 


YEAS—47 


Hatfield Packwood 
Hayakawa Pell 
Baker Heinz Percy 
Boschwitz Hollings Quayle 
Chafee Humphrey Rudman 
Cochran Jackson Schmitt 
Cohen Johnston Simpson 
D'Amato Kassebaum Specter 
Danforth Kasten Stafford 
Denton Kennedy Stevens 
Dole Laxalt Thurmond 
Domenici Long Tower 
Durenberger Lugar Wallop 
East Mattingly Weicker 
Garn McClure Willlams 
Gorton Murkowski 


NAYS—44 


Ford 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hart 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Proxmire 


Armstrong 
Baucus 
Boren 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Hatch 
Harry F., Jr. Hawkins 
Byrd, Robert C. Heflin 
Helms 
Huddleston 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Symms 

Melcher Tsongas 

Metzenbaum Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—9 


Bentsen DeConcini Matsunaga 
Biden Inouye Pressler 
Bradley Mathias Warner 


So the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325), 
as amended, was passed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. D’Amato) ap- 
pointed Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. McCuure, Mr. LAXALT, Mr. 
GARN, Mr. SCHMITT, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. ABpNorR, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. MATTINGLY, Mr. RUDMAN, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Sasser, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and Mr. Bumpers conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to extend my congratula- 


Jepsen 

Leahy 

Levin 
Eagleton 
Exon 
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tions to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations for his 
skillful management of this matter and, 
as well, to the distinguished ranking 
minority member, the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire). They worked 
well together in the best traditions of the 
Senate in a bipartisan operation. They, 
as well as other Senators, are to be con- 
gratulated for a job well done. 

Now we can all take a deep breath— 
but just for a moment. Our action on the 
continuing resolution today will enable 
our vital Government programs to con- 
tinue while Congress progresses with 
fiscal year 1982 appropriations. 

Again, I thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
(Mr. HATFIELD) and the distinguished 
ranking member of that committee (Mr. 
Proxmire) for their cooperation and 
leadership on this bill. Senator Mar- 
TINGLY, chairman of the Legislative 
Branch Subcommittee, should also be 
commended. 

Staff members of the Appropriations 
Committee, Keith Kennedy, Don Massey, 
and Tom Vandervoort, also contributed 
significantly to the passage of this cru- 
cial measure. 

I am grateful to the entire committee 
for providing the Senate with the forum 
for avoiding an unnecessary fiscal emer- 
gency. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. RANDOLPH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from West Virginia wish me to 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If the Senator would 
yield for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the able majority leader 
may have said something on this subject, 
and I was not in the Chamber to hear 
him. Could he at this time, if he has not 
in a prior explanation, give us the sched- 
ule from, let us say, the middle of the 
afternoon into the evening? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I must say 
facetiously to the Senator, although I 
am serious as well, that the plans of this 
Senator from the middle of this after- 
noon into the evening will be personal 
and not official, because I hope we will 
have completed our official duties by 
3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon and can 
devote our attention to other matters. 

This has been a difficult week. The 
Senate has performed very, very well on 
a range of important and controversial 
issues, and it is time to go out. 


I say to my friend from West Virginia, 
assuming that I can next proceed suc- 
cessfully to the debt limit bill, which is 
House Joint Resolution 265, assuming 
we can get it laid before the Senate and 
get opening statements and perhaps 
proceed to an amendment or two, my 
hope would be to go out about 3 or 4 p.m. 
this afternoon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield further? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I wish to be here, of 
course, for this workday and all work- 
days, and my percentage of answering 
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rollcalls is approximately 97 percent. 
That is for the record. I know all Mem- 
bers try, as do I, to be here. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator's diligence, 
may I say to the Senator, is so obvious 
that it is a source of embarrassment to 
me, and I am sure to other Members, that 
we cannot match that record. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is no record to be 
matched. 

I have now completed almost 9,400 roll- 
calls on Capitol Hill—not quorum calls— 
but rollcalls, 

But there is work to be done in the 
West Virginia hills and those hills are 
calling me, and I must leave on a flight 
at 3:40 p.m. 

I was very sincere in trying to know 
the schedule for the afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Has my dis- 
tinguished colleague brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate the fact that we 
are having a great molasses festival over 
in Grantsville, Calhoun County? We 
have apple festivals. We have pumpkin 
festivals. We have coal festivals. We have 
forest festivals. We have poultry festivals. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Sorghum molasses. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And are now 
having a molasses festival. 

We have ramp festivals. 


I hope our colleagues will join us some- 
time in a ramp festival in West Virginia. 

But the molasses festival is taking 
place this evening. I wish to be there. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me, we have a ramp 
festival in Cocke County, Tenn., at New- 
port, and I attended that ramp festival 
one time. I love the people of Cocke 
County, but I am never going back to 
another ramp festival. That is the smell- 
iest vegetable I have ever smelled in my 
life. It makes an onion smell like rare 
perfume imported from the continent of 
Europe. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is good for one’s 
health. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I do not 
know how much more of this you can 
stand. 

Mr. President, I wish to answer my 
friends from West Virginia. I think they 
can catch the 3:40 plane if we get on 
with the business at hand. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank our able 
leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
INCREASE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 265, the debt limit bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
D'Amato). The joint resolution will be 
stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (H.J. Res. 265) to provide for 
a temporary increase in the public debt limit. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, House 
Joint Resolution 265 is the so-called big 
debt limit bill. It is not the 1-day bill. I 
think that the clerk will find that House 
Joint Resolution 266 is the 1-day meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
majority leader wishes, the clerk will 
read the bill. It is very brief. 

The clerk will read the joint resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That during the pe- 
riod beginning on October 1, 1981, and end- 
ing on September 30, 1982, the public debt 
limit set forth in the first sentence of section 
21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S.C. 
757b) shall be temporarily increased by 
$679 800,000,000. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this is the 
so-called large debt limit. It is not the 
1-day one. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
distinguished managers of the bill, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lona), the ranking minority member 
and former chairman, could make their 
opening statements and perhaps dispose 
of an amendment or two this afternoon. 
If that can be done, I would not expect 
rollcall votes this afternoon beyond that 
point. 

I am willing, if the minority leader 
and the managers of the bill think well 
of the idea, to enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement that any rollcall 
votes ordered today would be put over 
until Monday. 

Mr. McCLURE. What time on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, since I 
understand the clearance procedures on 
both sides would be necessary, I with- 
hold making that request at this time. 
But I ask my cloakroom to check and see 
if there would be any objection to a 
unanimous-consent order to stack votes 
ordered today until Monday; and if the 
minority leader sees fit to do the same. 
I will be prepared to make such a re- 
quest later if that seems appropriate. 

Mr. DOLE. Does the majority leader 
know of any amendment? Maybe we 
could dispose of this right now. 

Mr. BAKER. I think it is a clean bill, 
and should go to third reading right now. 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to do that. 
Otherwise we will be on it about 3 days. 

Mr. BAKER. Noting the smile on the 
minority leader's face, I do not think 
that is going to happen. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
the floor. I do not anticipate further 
votes this afternoon. I exnect the Senate 
will be asked to recess at perhaps 3:30 
or 4 p.m. today. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we are 
ready to proceed to the consideration of 
the extension of the debt ceiling. 

I might say that I assume that we will 
spend considerable time today, Monday, 
Tuesday, and perhaps on Wednesday, to 
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dispose of a number of amendments 
which may be offered to this proposal. 

I will be outlining why we need to act 
not later than midnight on Wednesday 
of next week; and I know that by sched- 
uling this bill at this time, we are prob- 
ably going to inconvenience my distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana, who 
planned to be elsewhere on Monday. But 
I must say to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana that I know the dilemma 
he faces on Monday. However, I hope he 
may be here to offer again assistance to 
the beleaguered chairman of the Finance 
Committee, who is now still about 10 
votes short of passing this $1 trillion- 
plus extension of the debt ceiling. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Louisiana finds himself in some- 
what of an embarrassing situation. The 
President invited the Senator from 
Louisiana to go down to New Orleans on 
his airplane with him. It is not often 
that a Senator has an opportunity to fly 
with a President on Air Force One to 
visit his home State. 

I would love to accept the President’s 
invitation. I did accept it. But if the Sen- 
ator needs me here, I hope the President 
will excuse me. I hate to turn the Presi- 
dent down. particularly one of the other 
party who is so kind as to invite a Demo- 
crat to go to Louisiana with him. 

But if the President will excuse me, I 
plan to be here and try to support the 
Senator. I know he has a difficult prob- 
lem. I have experienced that problem 
myself. It is a difficult and unpleasant 
chore in some respects, but I think it is 
something that must be done. 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the willingness 
of the Senator from Louisiana to help. 
Perhaps the President will excuse him 
and take me to Louisiana, and the Sen- 
ator irom Louisiana can handle the bill 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
But I understand. 

Mr. LONG. No thanks. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand the dilemma 
that the Senator has, and I appreciate 
his willingness to be here on Monday. I 
know the distinguished majority leader 
wishes to complete action on this bill 
Monday and not later than Tuesday, and 
I pledge to the majority leader, as the 
Senator from Louisiana just has, that we 
are prepared to move ahead. If there are 
amendments to be proposed that we can 
dispose of this afternoon, I am very 
happy to entertain those amendments to 
accommodate the decision of Senators. 
If we can bring up some this afternoon 
between now and 4 p.m., it will be that 
many less we will have on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week. 

I hope, I say at the outset, that no 
amendments are adopted to the debt 
ceiling. If we do that, then it must go 
back to the House of Representatives, 
and there is some doubt that the House 
of Representatives could pass the exten- 
sion. Plus, there are some over there who 
have a lot of ideas of what might be 
added to the extension. 

So I urge my colleagues, if they feel 
constrained to propose an amendment, 
to bring it up and let us vote it up or 
down or to table it or even, better yet, 
withdraw it after considerable discus- 
sion. 
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Mr. President, I do understand the 
majority leader wishes to finish this not 
later than Tuesday. 

Mr. BAK KX. mr, President, the chair- 
man of the committee and the ranking 
minority member are both right, and 
they understand the urgency of this 
situation certainly as well as I do. 

Wednesday midnight is our absolute 
deadline. We simply must pass this res- 
olution by Wednesday midnight and in 
advance of that time, as a practical 
matter, because of a religious holiday 
that begins on Sunday and on Monday 
and continues until sundown on Tues- 
day. As a practical matter, that does not 
leave us anything except part of the day 
on Monday, and a fairly short day at 
that, and part of the day on Tuesday, 
assuming that we run past sundown on 
Tuesday, and then Wednesday. 

For a resolution of this magnitude, if 
there are any significant amendments, 
we are going to be in very, very tough 
shape to try to get it passed. 

Mr. President, let me outline, if I 
may, just very briefly, what was told 
to me by the Secretary of the Treasury 
today as to what would happen if we 
did not pass this. 

The first thing that would happen is 
that the Treasury could not issue any 
new securities. What that means, of 
course, is that the Government of the 
United States would have to operate on 
a cash basis—that is, cash on hand. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says 
that as of the morning of October 1, 
the Treasury would have cash on hand 
of approximately $18.9 billion, approxi- 
mately $19 billion. That may sound like 
a lot, but on October 1 and October 2 
there would be bonds and obligations 
that come due that would take about $8 
billion of that $19 billion in 1 day. 

In addition to that, there would be 
checks that would have to be issued on 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th of October which 
would consume more than the remain- 
ing $11 billions. 

As of the 1st of October, benefit checks 
which wer? mailed on September 28 be- 
gin to be cashed, and the cash balance 
would be reduced as those checks were 
presented. 

The Treasury is unable as of Octo- 
ber 1 to invest trust fund money, result- 
ing in the loss of interest on those funds. 
This loss of interest would be borne by 
the corpus of those trusts, such as by 
the social security program and others 
which must bear that additional cost. 

The cash balance projected at the end 
of the day on October 1 would be $8.2 
billion if this resolution did not pass by 
midnight on September 30. 

The next day, Friday, October 2, so- 
cial security benefit checks would be 
cashed, and the recipients would further 
draw down the cash on hand of the U.S. 
Treasury to an estimated $3.5 billion 
remaining on hand at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday. 

On Monday, October 5, the Treasury 
would exhaust its cash balances, and 
any outstanding checks could not be 
honored when they were presented for 
collection, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Government of the United 
States. 
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It is projected that we would have a 
cash balance deficit at the end of the 
business day on Monday, October 5, of 
$400 million. 

Mr. President, that is simply uncon- 
scionable. I do not mean to be vain. I 
believe I express the sentiments of every 
Member of the Senate when I assert that 
we will not permit the first default of 
financial obligations of the United States 
of America to occur while we are the 
trustees of the welfare of this country. 
In the words of a great Tennessean, 
“That ain't going to happen on my watch 
if I can help it.” 

That is why it is urgent that we finish 
this resolution, why we pass it and have 
it in the hands of the President in ad- 
vance of the stroke of midnight on Sep- 
tember 30. If we do not, the obligations, 
the checks issued, and the requirements 
of the Government of the United States 
will be in default no later than Octo- 
ber 5. That, Mr. President, is unaccept- 
able. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I know that 
over the years there has been, as admin- 
istrations change, some shift in the vot- 
ing. When you have a Republican ad- 
ministration, sometimes the Democrats 
are less likely to vote to extend the debt 
limit. When you have a Democrat in the 
White House, the Republicans are less 
likely to vote to increase the debt ceiling. 

Just checking over the past few years, 
though, I find in 1978, when we increased 
the debt limit in August of that year, 
there were 22 Republicans who voted 
“Yea,” 40 Democrats who voted “Yea,” 
15 Republicans who voted “Nay,” and 16 
Democrats who voted “Nay.” 

The point I make is that, dating back 
to 1965, it is clear that, notwithstanding 
the temptation to play politics in in- 
creasing the debt ceiling, over the years 
responsible Members of both parties did, 
when necessary, vote to extend the debt 
ceiling. 

I know itis particularly difficult at this 
time because it exceeds $1 trillion. But, 
as the distinguished majority leader just 
pointed out, if somebody has a good al- 
ternative or if somebody has another 
option, then, perhaps, he will volunteer 
that information to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance; because, 
as he has outlined, unless the debt limit 
is extended by not later than—I guess 
we can get by until a week from today— 
then we would be doing a great disserv- 
ice to the American taxpayers, regard- 
less of their party. 

But over the years, including the ex- 
tension of the debt ceiling this past Feb- 
ruary, we had substantial bipartisan sup- 
port. 

I hear all kinds of rumors that the 
Democrats have caucused and they have 
agreed not to furnish any votes to in- 
crease the debt ceiling, that they want 
the President to, in effect, go it alone. 
The Senator from Kansas can under- 
stand that challenge to the Republicans 
in the Senate. But I suggest to my col- 
leagues in the other party—and they 
are all responsible Members in the other 
party—that we are going to debate 
the merits of the extension, and we are 
willing to debate amendments. Certainly, 
amendments were offered when the Dem- 
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ocrats were in control of the Senate and 
Republicans were in the minority party, 
and the Senator from Kansas has no 
disagreement with that, as long as we can 
defeat the amendments, and we hope we 
can do that. 

So, I urge my colleagues to help us 
move as quickly as we can. If the amend- 
ments are to be offered, then I hope they 
will be soon offered, because there is a 
certain urgency to what we are asking 
that we do. 

I have heard the arguments, pro and 
con. Some say, “Just let the Government 
stop and they will understand what a 
problem we have in this country.” But 
for all the recipients of Government 
checks, including social security benefi- 
ciaries and others who may be looking 
forward to receiving their checks on Oc- 
tober 3, the Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests that the time is now for action. 

So, I hope we can proceed, as I know 
we will proceed, that we can call up 
amendments. I assume there will be ef- 
forts to repeal the tax cut, which does 
not take effect until next Thursday; ef- 
forts to delay the tax cut, efforts to 
somehow phase it out or drop the third 
year, drop the second year. There will 
be all kinds of amendments. But I hope, 
based on the unanimous action taken 
yesterday by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, by a vote of 20 to 0, that we 
might resolve all amendments involving 
social security, whether it is restoration 
of minimum benefits or whether it is re- 
allocation of the tax or interfund bor- 
rowing. These matters were addressed 
yesterday by the Committee on Finance. 
By 5:15 yesterday afternoon, by unani- 
mous vote, 9 Democrats and every Re- 
publican, 11 Republicans, the committee 
took the steps necessary to provide at 
least a short-term answer to those who 
are concerned about not receiving their 
social security checks unless Congress 
acted. 

To me, that should take care of a lot 
of the debate. I hope we can work out 
some agreement to offer that social secu- 
rity package to a bill that is now on the 
calendar and send it back to the House, 
perhaps even before we take final action 
on the extension of the debt limit ceiling. 

So, Mr. President, if there are others 
who would like to make opening state- 
ments at this time, I would be very happy 
to yield the floor. Otherwise I will suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I simply 
would like to say that in the judgment of 
the Senator from Louisiana, this resolu- 
tion must be passed. Congress has au- 
thorized the funds, appropriated the 
money. The money has been spent, the 
contracts have been signed, work has 
been done, and it is simply a matter of 
paying the bills, having placed the order 
and received delivery. 

It would be highly irresponsible in the 
view of this Senator to refuse to pay one’s 
honest debts on the theory that we are 
bankrupt when, in fact, this is the rich- 
est Nation on the face of the Earth. 

There tends to be a considerable 
amount of partisanship involved in pass- 
ing a debt limit bill. Senators on the mi- 
nority side tend to look upon this matter 
as an opportunity to talk about fiscal re- 
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sponsibility and to decry the fact that 
the Government is deeply in debt, that 
money has been spent, and in many in- 
stances it was money they voted to spend. 

It would be a disaster for this country 
to default on its obligations and refuse to 
pay. I hope that is something that never 
does happen. In the event that it should 
ever happen, Mr. President, I for one, 
would want to have nothing to do with it. 
As a matter of responsibility, having done 
the best we can to curtail spending and 
economize in Government operations, 
and having agreed on the amount we will 
spend for various and sundry purposes, 
the only responsible thing to do is to 
either tax enough to pay, which we have 
not done, or to borrow the money to make 
up the difference, and that is all that is 
involved with this debt limit bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port the resolution and support the lead- 
ership of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

It is my hope, after we have had our 
fun and games—and certainly I do not 
fault the Democrats for that, because we 
have engaged in some of those ourselves 
over the years—that we can do that, set 
aside 3 or 4 hours for that, and then go 
on and pass the debt ceiling extension 
so we can do as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has indicated, pay our bills. The 
Government must pay its bills, and I 
know that many Americans would be 
stunned if it did not happen, They might 
not understand why it did not happen, 
but they would understand who kept it 
from being passed. 

So I think most Members understand 
we have responsibilities, and that we will 
assume those responsibilities at the ap- 
propriate time. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 

Mr. President, our purpose here today 
is to act promptly to protect the fiscal 
integrity of the Federal Government. To 
some it may seem contradictory that to 
do so we must raise the ceiling on the 
public debt. Nevertheless, that is the un- 
pleasant task we once again face. We 
should recognize that our job will be 
much more unpleasant if we delay in 
carrying out our responsibility to insure 
that the Government can honor its out- 
standing commitments. 

This is the second time this year that 
the Congress has been obliged to address 
the question of the limit on the public 
debt. In February, we approved the pres- 
ent debt limit of $985 billion through 
September 30. At that time this Senator, 
and many others in this Chamber, indi- 
cated that there would be a great deal of 
reluctance to approve further debt ceil- 
ing increases unless substantial and dra- 
matic changes in the fiscal policy of the 
Federal Government were undertaken. 
Now we are again faced with a debt ceil- 
ing increase, while many budget analysts 
express concern about our ability to 
bring deficits under control over the next 
few years. 

Mr. President, in the judgment of this 
£enator, there is no question that since 
February there has been an unprece- 
dented reversal of the attitude toward 
Federal spending that for too long pre- 
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yailed in this Congress. No longer do we 
see it as our job to promulgate new 
programs and add new items to the 
budget without considering the conse- 
quences for the fiscal well-being of the 
country. Now we are obliged to weigh 
competing programs in shaping the 
budget, and to set an overall limit and 
adhere to it. These changes are all to the 
good. 

The change has come about because 
President Reagan showed his determina- 
tion to control Federal spending. Because 
of his leadership, we have cut $35 billion 
from the budget for fiscal 1982. The sav- 
ings from those cuts will grow in future 
years. The President last night indicated 
his continued belief that we cannot let 
up the pressure on the budget. That is 
what we have to agree on, or we will see 
no end to these debt limit increases. 

Mr. President, this Senator is prepared 
to support the administration request to 
raise the debt ceiling for fiscal 1982. The 
President has shown his good faith, and 
then some, with those of us who fear the 
consequences or perpetual deficits that 
mortgage future generations. He has 
made more progress on this issue than 
any Chief Executive in recent history. He 
deserves a vote of confidence from this 
body, and we should approve his request 
for a debt ceiling that will keep the op- 
i of the Government on an even 

eel. 

I will ask to have printed in the 
RecorD a chronology outlining the dif- 
ficulties the Government will face if this 
debt limit increase is not approved. Ev- 
ery obligation of the U.S. Government 
hinges on timely approval of this reso- 
lution, from Treasury bill offerings to so- 
cial security and Federal retirement pay- 
ments. These obligations are crucial to 
the recipients of Federal benefits, and 
to investors. If we want to upset financial 
markets and frighten the recipients of 
Federal entitlements, we can reject this 
debt ceiling increase. But if we want to 
reassure the financial community that 
we will act responsibly, the administra- 
tion request ought to be approved. I urge 
my colleagues to approve it. 

Mr. President, I know that every Mem- 
ber of this body is extremely reluctant 
to approve a debt ceiling in excess of a 
trillion dollars. The present resolution 
provides a limit of $1 trillion, $79.8 billion 
through September 30 of 1982. But this 
question must be faced and dealt with 
promptly, because it shows how far we 
have gone astray in the past and how we 
must act differently in the future. Be- 
cause of the explosive growth of Federal 
deficits in recent decades, the debt ceil- 
ing was raised on 13 separate occasions 
in the 1960’s, and 18 times during 1970's. 

Worse yet, on three occasions in recent 
years the temporary limit has expired 
without timely legislative action to ex- 
tend it. Sales of savings bonds and other 
securities had to be suspended, as will 
happen again if we fail to act. Such 
suspensions only undermine investor 
confidence and lead bidders for Govern- 
ment securities to demand higher inter- 
est premiums in the future. That means 
permanently higher financing costs for 
the Government, when we all know that 
those costs must be reduced. 

I am convinced that with further co- 
operation between this administration 
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and this Congress we can gain sufficient 
command over fiscal policy to avoid fre- 
quent increases in the debt ceiling. But 
clearly we cannot fail to act now, in view 
of the obligations the U.S. Government 
is bound to honor. We will continue to 
work for a consensus on fiscal policy to 
demonstrate our good faith with the 
American people. 

At the same time, we must remember 
that our problems were not generated 
overnight, but over a period of decades. 
There are no quick solutions or easy 
answers. A firm and steady course over 
a period of years is the only sensible 
policy. I know the President agrees with 
that, and I am sure most Senators will 
also agree. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
“Record Votes on Debt Limit Extension 
from 1965 to 1980” in the House and 
Senate, the “Chronology of Events If 
the Debt Limit is Not Extended and In- 
creased"—this was furnished, I might 
add, by the Treasury—and another staff 
document entitled “Increase in the Pub- 
lic Debt Limit” with an attachment, so 
that these might be made a part of the 
record and available to Members and 
their staffs in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


they will receive on Monday. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RECORD VOTES ON DEBT LIMITATION EXTENSION, 1965-80 
HOUSE 


Date of vote Yeas Nays 
June 9, 1965: 
Republ 122 

43 


121 
44 


26 


Republican. 
Democrat. 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mar. 19, 1969: 
Republican... 
Democrat...... 

June 3, 1970: 
Republican. 
Democrat....-. 

Mar. 3, 1971: 
Republica 
Democrat. 

Feb, 9, 1972: 
Republican. 
Democrat 

June 27, 1972: 
Republican 
Democrat 

Nov, 10, 1972: 
Republican 
Democrat___._. 

Nov. 7, 1973: 
Republican 
Democrat 

May 23, 1974: 
Republican 
Democrat...-........ 

Feb. 5, 1975: 
Republican.......-.- 
Democrat 

June 16, 1975: 
Republican 
Deno LS 

June 24, 1975: 


Nov, 13, 1975: 
Republican_.._..- 
Democrat._.__... 

Feb, 25, 1976: 
Republican 
Democrat 
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Date of vote 


June 14, 1976: 
Republican. 
Democrat. 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sept. 19, 1977: 
Republican 


Mar. 7, 1978: 
Republican.. 
Democrat 

Mar. 21, 1978: 


May 17, 1978: 
Republican.. 


July 19, 1978: 
Republican. 
Democrat. 

Feb, 28, 1979: 


Mar, 10, 1979: 
Republican. 
Democrat... 

Sept. 20, 1979: 
Republican 


Democrat.........-. 
Feb. 5, 1981; 

Republican 

Democrat 


SENATE 


June 16, 1965: 
e Naa oe es 


Democrat. 2 = ae 
June 16, 1966 (tabled): 


POPO annoa anaa 


Democrat.. .... 
June 16, 1966 (passe 
Republican. — ey eee 
a s ai AE E E aan 
June 27, 1967: 
Republican. 
Democrat.. _. 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mar. 26, 1969: 
Republican... .._.........-.....- 


Democrat Oust. eek, 5s 


Mar, 12, 1971: 
Renublicer. 2. oj a ede 


Democrat- se 2a ee 


Mar. 16, 1971: 
Republican.............. 
Democrat__.......-. 

Mar. 8, 1971: 

Republican... _.. 


June 30. 1972: 
Republican... ........ ie 
Democrat_..........-..-----.---- 

Oct. 13, 1972: 
Republican. 


June 27, 1973: 
Republican 


Semocrat, eS ee 


Nov. 27, 1973: 
Republican. 


Oomocrat.. 2.5 cea ete 


Dec. 3, 1973; 
Republican 
Derwent 2.3 E a E 
June 26, 1974; 
Republican. n E E ER 
Democrat___..._.-- 
Feb. 18, 1975: 
Republica. ci... seco sess 
Democrat 
June 26, 1975: 
Republican 
Democrat_........._- 


CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Aug. 2, 1978: 

Republican 

Democtat— sy. see A A 
Mar. 27, 1979: 

Republican... _............--.-.-- 

Democrat... ..... pa uh en~- 
Sept, 28, 1979: 

Republican 

Democrat, Foss 
May 30, 1980; 

Republican... .__.......-.------ 
Democrat...........-.---.-- 
June 4, 1980: 

Republican. ER TA 
a L TE E S 
Feb, 6, 1981: 
Republican. READE ~ 
pa a T aa e ve ss ee 


1 Defeated. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IF Dest LIMIT 1s Not 
EXTENDED AND INCREASED 


If the $985 billion temporary debt limit is 
not increased before October 1, the limit will 
drop on October 1 to the permanent level of 
$400 billion. At that point, Treasury will be 
unable to sell any securities, and heavy early 
October outlays will have to be met with cash 
on hand. The projected level of cash on Sep- 
tember 30 is $18.9 billion. This cash will be 
adequate only through Friday, October 2, as 
$8.4 billion of three- and six-month bills 
mature October 1, and heavy social security 
and other benefit payments occur on these 
days as well. The following points indicate 
the daily chronology of events if the debt 
limit should not be passed. 

Monday, September 28.—If it were deter- 
mined that social security, civil service re- 
tirement fund, railroad retirement and other 
benefit checks should be delayed, disbursing 
officers would have to be notified by Septem- 
ber 28. These checks are scheduled to be in 
the recipients’ hands October 3. While this 
delay would conserve cash, it is not recom- 
mended since it would serve no purpose ex- 
cept to postpone the inevitable—complete 
cash depletion. 

Treasury would normally delay its regu- 
larly scheduled weekly bill auction. $9.0 bil- 
lion of three- and six-month bills are sched- 
uled for sale this day, settling on October 1. 
Settlement could not take place without 
passage of the debt limit. Treasury has al- 
ready announced this auction, with a caveat 
that a delay may occur due to debt limit 
problems. 

Cash balance projected at $18.5 billion. 

Tuesday, September 29.—40,000 Saving 
Bond issuing agents must be notified to sus- 
pend all sales beginning October 1. 

Cash balance protected at $18.7 billion. 

Wednesday, September 30.—The Civil 
Service Trust Fund could not be fully in- 
vested due to the $985 billion celling cur- 
rently in effect. (This, however, is not a 
function of the 1982 debt limit, but rather 
of the 1981 limit.) 

Treasury would have to delay the pres- 
ently scheduled auction of $1.75 billion 20- 
year bonds, settling October 7. 

Cash balance projected at $18.9 billion. 

Thursday, October 1.—$84 billion bills 
mature and are paid off 

Benefit checks (mailed on September 28) 
begin to be cashed, further depleting the 
cash balance. 


Treasury is unable to invest trust fund 
money, resulting in loss of interest to these 
funds. This loss of interest would be borne 
by the trusts’ beneficiaries and would fur- 
ther exacerabate the Social Security finan- 
cing problem. It does not deplete cash, how- 
ever. 


Cash balance projected at $8.2 billion. 

Friday, October 2.—Social Security benefit 
checks continue to be cashed by recipients, 
resulting in further cash rundown. 

Cash balance projected at $3.5 billion. 

Monday, October 5.—Treasury exhausts its 
cash balances, nnd any outstanding checks 
would not be honored when presented for 
collection. At that point, the U.S. Govern- 
ment would not be able to meet its money 
obligations. 

Cash balance projected at $—.4 billion. 


INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


(Prepared by the Staff of the Committee on 
Finance) 


The Reagan administration has requested 
& $94.8 billion increase in the statutory limit 
on the public debt. This would raise the debt 
limit to $1,079.8 billion and should be suffi- 
clent to cover the government's financing 
needs through September 30, 1982. 

The Treasury Department estimates the 
present limit of $985 billion will be exceeded 
on September 30, 1981. Accordingly, the ad- 
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ministration is also requesting that the 
present limit, which is valid through Sep- 
tember 30, be raised to $999.8 billion, an in- 
crease of $14.8 billion. The present limit is 
comprised of a $400 billion permanent ceil- 
ing and a $585 billion temporary ceiling. It 
is the temporary ceiling that the administra- 
tion seeks to raise. 
BACKGROUND 


As is the case with all reyenue measures, 
legislation to increase the public debt limit 
originates in the House Ways and Means 
Committee and is reported to the House 
floor. After House approval a debt limit bill 
normally goes to the Finance Committee 
and then to the Senate floor. 

In 1979 the House adopted a new procedure 
for enacting debt limit legislation. Under 
this procedure, a debt limit is established 
in connection with the First and Second 
Concurrent Budget Resolutions. In the House, 
the vote for the budget resolution is also 
deemed a vote for the appropriate debt 
limit, and a joint resolution establishing 
that limit is then sent to the Senate for 
further legislative action. The Senate has 
not adopted a similar procedure, and still 
votes on the debt limit extension as a sep- 
arate matter. The debt limit may still be 
changed by a separate act in either House, 
as was done in February of this year when 
the present limit was adopted. 

In connection with the First Concurrent 
Budget Resolution for fiscal year 1982, the 
House passed two debt limit bills under its 
revised procedure. The first, HJ. Res. 265, 
provides a limit of $1,079.8 billion through 
September 30, 1982. This follows the admin- 
istration request for $94.8 billion increase 
through FY 1982. The second, HJ. Res. 266, 
provides a limit of $999.8 billion through 
the end of fiscal 1981. This, again, follows 
the administration recommendation for fis- 
cal 1981. 

LEGISLATIVE STATUS 

H.J. Res. 265 has been reported by the 
Finance Committee, and if passed by the 
Senate without change could go directly to 
the President for signature. H.J. Res. 266 
was also referred to the Finance Committee 
and was used by the Committee as a vehicle 
for its tax cut proposal. H.J. Res. 266 still 
is pending on the Senate calendar as 
amended by the Senate, with the tax cut 
provisions substituted for the original House 
language. H.J. Res. 266 has gone to third 
reading as amended, and it would recuire 
unanimous consent to rescind the third 
reading. Jf the third reading were rescinded, 
the resolution could then be restored to its 
House-passed form by securing unanimous 
consent to rescind the Senate amendment. 
H.T. Res. 266 could then be passed by the 
Senate in the same form as passed by the 
House. and could go to the President for 
signature. 
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TABLE A3.—OUTSTANDING PUBLIC DEBT SUBJECT TO 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 432 

(Subsequently designated Amendment 
No. 568.) 

(Purpose: To provide a limitation with re- 
spect to use of funds under the National 

School Lunch Act) 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 


bered 432. 
On page 2, after line 2, insert a new sec- 


tion as follows: 

“Sec, 15. None of the funds authorized or 
to be appropriated under any act may be 
used to carry out a school lunch program un- 
der the National School Lunch Act under 
which the goal in effect as of September 25, 
1981 of providing one-third of the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances of nutrients for 
children as established by the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences is modified.”. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senator Pryor and Senator EAGLETON be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, first of 
all, I point out to the Senate what the 
amendment is designed to do. It is de- 
signed to make sure that we retain as 
a goal in our school lunch program the 
requirement of one-third of the recom- 
mended dietary allowances of nutrients 
for children as established by the Nation- 
al Academy of Science. I want to retain 
that. It is a goal. It is a goal which has 
not been completely satisfied. It is a goal 
which is sometimes met in school 
lunches, but not always. Nevertheless, it 
is a worthwhile goal. The reason it is im- 
portant right now is that the proposed 
rules from the Department of Agricul- 
ture would modify that. 

Let me go over those rules in detail. 

On September 4, the Department of 
Agriculture proposed new regulations for 
the school lunch program in an effort to 
reduce the cost of meal production by 
8 to 10 cents per meal. The action by the 
Department was in response to a reduc- 
tion in Federal support for the program. 

There can and should be some new 
rules and regulations that will allow 
flexibility for schools in the school lunch 
program. Administrative costs can and 
should be reduced. The administrative 
costs in administering the program for 
many schools are really a burden. 


The proposed new rules will lighten 
that burden. They will cut some admin- 
istrative costs, and they will allow 
schools to have more flexibility. But the 
line must be drawn. When we talk about 
economy to reduce the nutritional value 
of school lunches from one-third of a 
child’s daily needs, you are really not 
talking about true economy. You cannot 
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expect hungry kids to concentrate on 
learning. 

Let me repeat. Kids who are hungry 
simply are not going to be attentive. We 
can buy a lot of books, build libraries, 
build magnificent new schools, pay 
teachers what they are worth, which is 
an increasing amount; we can provide 
visual education equipment. We can do 
a lot to make sure that children in 
school have a better opportunity to 
learn. And we are doing it. 

But I point out to the Senate that a 
child who is hungry will not concentrate. 
A child who has inadequate nutrition is 
not likely to be up to the full capability 
of learning that he otherwise would be 
capable of doing. 

Let us review what these regulations 
are. This is a little bit of a detail, but I 
think it is important that the Senate un- 
derstand this and understand the ur- 
gency of presenting an amendment 
promptly to make sure that adverse 
parts of these new rules will not go into 
effect. 

As I said, the rules were proposed 
on September 4 by the Department of 
Agriculture. They are out for comment 
now. The final time for comment will 
end as of October 5, 1981. 

I am going to read where the com- 
ments should be directed, because I 
think it is important that those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD through- 
out the country should be aware that 
October 5 is fast approaching, but they 
will still have time to send in a mailgram 
or, perhaps, if they are close by, a letter 
that will be delivered in time. 

These comments should be mailed to 
Cynthia Ford, branch chief, room 556, 
Technical Assistance Branch, Nutrition 
and Technical Services Division, Food 
and Nutrition Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250. Comments may be de- 
livered to the above address during reg- 
lar business hours. Those business 
hours are 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. 

What do they seek to do? 

This proposed rule will substantially de- 
crease costs by providing States, School Food 
Authorities, and institutions with more 
flexibility in administering the child nutri- 
tion programs. The proposal will not have 
adverse effects on competition, employment, 
investment, innovation, or on the ability of 
U.S. enterprises to compete with foreign 
enterprises. 


So much, so good. Who can argue 
with that? That is what we have been 
asking for, and I personally advocate 
what is stated. I continue to quote: 

Because the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
of 1981 requires that these cost savings to 
become effective 90 days after enactment 
and because the Department needs to pro- 
vide for public comment, it is impractica- 
ble for the Department to follow the pro- 
cedures set forth in Executive Order 12291. 
As provided by section 8(a) of that order, 
the Director of OMB has been notified of 
this conflict. An impact analysis will be 
available when the final rule is published. 

The proposal has also been reviewed with 
regard to the requirements of Pub. L. 96-354. 
Since this action may have a significant 
economic impact on a substantial number 
of small entities, the impact analysis will 
address the issues required in Section 603 
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re beige L. 96-354, the Regulatory Flexibility 
ct. 

This regulation does not contain report- 
ing and recordkeeping requirements sub- 
ject to approval by OMB under the Paper- 
work Reduction Act. 

INTRODUCTION 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the child nutrition programs. These 
include the National School Lunch Program, 
the School Breakfast Program, the Child 
Care and Summer Food programs, and the 
Special Milk Program for Children. USDA 
issues regulations for the operation of the 
child nutrition programs, and State agencies 
that operate the programs in conformance 
with the regulations earn Federal payments 
based on the number of meals served to 
eligible children by schools and institutions. 
Similarly, schools and institutions receive 
payments from their State agencies to cover 
the cost of their program food service. 


I am going to deviate from reading 
the regulations, Mr. President, to say 
this: All of what I have read would lead 
one to believe that we are going on the 
right track as Congress has recom- 
mended in the reconciliation budget 
bill. Where we get into a problem with 
these proposed rules follows: 

The National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 require that 
the Secretary of Agriculture set minimal nu- 
tritional requirements for meals served in 
the child nutrition programs, but give the 
Secretary broad discretion to determine 
those requirements. Meal pattern require- 
ments have been established for specific 
types and amounts of food to be served in 
each of the programs that the Department 
administers. The meal patterns are mini- 
mal standards, based on the most current 
knowledge about the nutritional needs of 
program participants and their food con- 
sumption habits and preferences. The pat- 
terns are designed to allow for sufficient 
flexibility so that the meals planned are 
appealing as well as nutritionally sound. 
USDA also provides guidance materials re- 
lated to menu planning and to the nutri- 
tional composition and cost of foods that 
are available for use in the programs. 

The National School Lunch Program, the 
largest of the child nutrition programs, was 
first authorized by the National School 
Lunch Act in 1946. At that time, the school 
lunch pattern was established, with a goal 
of providing approximately one-third of the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) of 
nutritions for 10- to 12-year-old children 
as established by the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Mr. President, to deviate from reading 
the regulations again, let me tell the 
Senate about a meal I had yesterday that 
would follow the pattern, that would 
satisfy what the Department hopes to ac- 
complish in these new rules. Much of the 
rule, I believe, is productive, necessary, 
and essential. The amendment I am 
offering does not disturb that. What Iam 
going to zero in on is how much. How 
much do you propose, I ask the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be required to 
satisfy the nutritional goals in a school 
lunch? 

I ate one of those lunches yesterday. It 
was awful. There was not much on the 
plate to begin with. Mind you, one of the 
complaints has been, why do we not cut 
down on plate waste—meaning why do 
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we not make sure that the portions we 
serve a child in the school luneh program 
will be actually consumed by that child? 
I think they have gone too far. At least, 
the meal T had yesterday, if typical, was 
going much too far. 

First of all, there was not much on 
the plate to waste. Second, the main 
course was absolutely repulsive. Let me 
state in a little more detail what I am 
talking about regarding that lunch— 
and I use the term “lunch” in quotes. 

Yesterday, a number of us ate this 
lunch. First, I shall start with the milk. 
Each child receives a 6-ounce portion of 
milk. That is less than one of those small 
half-pint cartons. It is deliberately less 
than one glass. The usual glass is 8 
ounces of milk. That is a half-pint. But 
my problem—I guess I speak for my wife 
and myself—our problem, at times, with 
our youngsters was, do they like milk? 
Will they drink milk? We found out that 
as they reached the age of 8, 9, 10, or 11, 
they develop a taste for milk, and let me 
tell you, one glass is nothing. We have 
five children. They are all grown up now. 
But one glass of milk was just a small 
part of their meal. But to deliberately 
say that 6 ounces is the right amount for 
a child in a school lunch program seems 
to me to defy all logic. 

First, we have youngsters who really 
do not want to drink milk, so for those 
youngsters, 6 ounces is plenty. But for 
those who like milk, and that is by far 
the majority, it seems almost insulting to 
say, “Well, here is a little more than half 
a glass.” But it is self-defeating in this 
country, right now, when we have such 
hugh surpluses of milk that under our 
laws, we are required to purchase from 
dairy producers. We dry it and put it 
into storage as dried milk, or convert it 
into butter and we put that into storage. 
Or it is converted into cheese and we put 
that into storage. So one of the problems 
that we have right now is a hugh surplus 
of dairy products that starts with milk. 
That we do not want schoolchildren to 
drink at least 8 ounces—a full glass, a 
regular glass of milk—at a school lunch 
seems to me to be preposterous. 

It really points out that the same De- 
partment of Agriculture that adminis- 
ters the milk program and that is re- 
quired to buy the surplus milk on the 
one hand is going to buy that surplus 
milk—on the other hand—is going to 
say, “Well, we are not going to have as 
much milk in the school lunches; we are 
going to cut it down from a regular glass 
to two-thirds of a glass or three-fourths 
of a glass.” That does not make any 
sense at all. 


I go on to the rest of the meal. We had 
one slice of bread; just one slice of bread, 
not a big slice, not a thick slice, just an 
ordinary slice of bread that you get out 
of a loaf of bread that is precut, sand- 
wich-size bread. No butter. 


Again, I wonder why. We have the 
dried milk in surplus, we have the butter 
in surplus, and we are paying storage 
costs on it. Why would we not want but- 
ter for a school lunch on that one piece 
of bread? If it is practical, to provide one 
piece of bread to a child, that is all the 
child wants or is going to eat, but why 
not the butter? We have it in surplus. 
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Just a few weeks ago, we sold out of that 
surplus huge quantities to New Zealand 
at 70 cents a pound. We paid a lot more 
for it, mind you. But we sold it for 70 
cents a pound. Is there something wrong 
that we would not want it to continue to 
be a part of the school lunch pattern—to 
contribute to the nutrition of a school 
lunch for a child? 

The rest of the meal amounted to this: 
There were 6 or 8, maybe even 10, tiny 
pieces of French-fried potatoes. The 
quantity was so limited in those skinny 
little fries on the plate that it almost ap- 
peared to be a mistake to have any there 
at all—an afterthought. 

On the plate with those few little 
skinny pieces of French fries was the 
main course. It was not much of a main 
course. It was 1% ounces of some type of 
fried patty. I found out it was made of 
soybeans and some kind of meat. It 
tasted terrible. Mr. President, a discern- 
ing child could do one of two things: 
Gobble it up as quickly as possible and 
still be hungry, or taste it and reject it. 

Were there any vegetables? No, but 
there was 1 ounce of catsup. I under- 
stood we could have had, in lieu of that, 
1 ounce of pickle relish. The catsup, be- 
lieve it or not, was to take the place of 
a vegetable. Catsup is one-half sugar, I 
understand. It is not the best of nutri- 
tion, but it does have sugar. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, there is a 
certain amount of irony in my being 
here managing the debt ceiling bill as 
the Senator offers his amendment and 
when he brings up some of the specifics 
of the regulation, particularly, where the 
Secretary has propoted that catsup 
and, I am afraid, relish as well, be con- 
sidered as a vegetable for the purposes 
of the school lunch program. Inasmuch 
as I do not think any great purpose 
would be served by defaming catsup. 
per se, let me say to the Senator only 
that I think it is ludicrous that the regu- 
lation has been made to treat catsup or 
relish as a vegetable. They are condi- 
ments. They should not substitute for 
vegetables. It is one of the most ridicu- 
lous and patently absurd proposals that 
this Senator has ever heard of. I do not 
suppose that I have to add that I do 
know a little bit about catsup and rel- 
ish—at least, I did at one time. So I 
think the Senator makes a point that I 
would like to strongly agree with. 

Mr. President, I shall ask the Senator 
some questions and make some com- 
ments about his amendment at the ap- 
propriate time, but I thank the Senator 
for yielding at this point. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank my friend 
from Pennsylvania for his comments. 


Mr. President, I want to go back to 
what is in the proposed rules. I want to 
point out some good and bad points. 


There are ways of saving money on 
the school lunch program and some of 
the proposed rules will. indeed, do that. 
I want to read again from the proposed 
regulations: 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 97-35 
the Department formed task forces of re- 
gional, State and local food service person- 
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nel and members of public interest groups, 
to identify areas in which to reduce costs, 
directly or indirectly, by reducing Federal 
regulation. The task forces covered five sub- 
jects: the State plan, meal patterns, admin- 
istrative requirements, review and oversight, 
and financial management accountability. 


(Mr, GARN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, there 
are at least two broad program areas 
in which the Department might be able 
to reduce local cost without affecting 
the metal patterns: General administra- 
tion, including counting and claiming 
meals and cost accounting, and eligibility 
determinations. 

The following program changes to re- 
duce local costs are currently under con- 
sideration by the Department or are re- 
quired by the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act of 1981. 

Mr. President, again, these are worth- 
while, but these are the points that we 
should agree to and then draw the line 
on the nutritional requirements. 

Let me read some of these points. 

The administration eliminates the re- 
quirement to report cost records except 
for the special milk program and for 
severe-need breakfast reimbursements. 

Reduce reporting requirements. Be- 
sides eliminating the requirement to re- 
port cost, the Department is reducing 
other costly paperwork burdens. 

What are some of these? 

Simplified midyear announcements: 
The Department is planning to simplify 
the procedures that schools must follow 
if the income eligibility guidelines 
change during the school year by elimi- 
nating the requirement that school food 
authorities send home to parents new 
letters and new applications at that 
time. 

This simplification will save schools the 
cost of time and materials and printing 
and distributing these papers. Fine. 

How about meal patterns? Some meal 
patterns can be changed. There should 
= noh flexibility. I do not disagree with 
that. 

But I repeat again that we draw the 
line on reducing the nutrition on elimi- 
nating goals—and it is a goal—of pro- 
viding in a school lunch one-third the 
daily nutritional requirement of a child. 

Going again back to the rules, cost 
savings from changes in administration 
and eligibility determinations are very 
difficult to quantify st the national level 
due to the many variations among local 
programs. None of these changes by 
themselves results in substantial cost 
savings, though taken together they pro- 
vide important relief in administrative 
burdens to local operators. There are at 
least three related areas in which meal 
pattern changes can be made to realize 
cost savings. 

First of all, administration. 

Second, crediting requirements. 

Third, quantity requirements. 

It is the point that we must be very 
careful about, because the ouantity re- 
quirements to avoid plate waste. that 
portion of the meal that is apvarently too 
big a serving for the child to eat, is one 
thing; but lowering the standards on 
nutritional value of the meal is not ap- 
propriate. That is not an appropriate 
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place to meet this problem, what is de- 
scribed as plate waste. 

There are a number of things 
that can be done to simplify the 
administration. 

The proposed rules on number of age, 
grade groups can be simplified. 

There can be simplification of what 
is known as consistency. That proposal 
makes meal pattern portions sizes con- 
sistent for the school lunch, school 
breakfast, and child care programs. 

Again, that is a worthwhile, practical 
means of making sure that we are not 
spending too much but that you can go 
too far in that and use that as a 
back door to lower the nutritional 
requirements. 

The Department is also developing a 
separate rulemaking proposal describ- 
ing a Federal meal monitoring system 
for the school program, and that is very 
good. The monitoring of how many chil- 
dren actually eat in a school lunch pro- 
gram has become burdensome. The 
requirements as developed by previous 
regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been very detailed. Per- 
haps most schools feel that they are 
overdetailed. 

Now the proposed rules will change 
that and modify that to make it more 
simple. 

Also, the proposed rule would simplify 
crediting requirements. 

Now I get into parts that really do 
not satisfy me at all because they really 
lead to abandoning the nutritional goal. 

We have used in the school lunch pro- 
gram peanut butter as a meat alterna- 
tive—that is, from the very start of the 
school lunch program and the child 
care program. 

Peanuts have not been credited as a 
meat, but peanuts have been considered 
a snack food, not a main dish item. 
Allowing peanuts as a meat alternate 
might conflict with nutrition education. 

They are right. It should not become 
the main item at all, or be a complete 
substitute for meat. 


Tofu food is a soybean curd which 
has a general color and shape of light 
cheese, and there are three basic types 
of tofu food. 


Three basic types of it are manufac- 
tured in this country. I will not go into 
the different types, but I do not think 
we want it to substitute for the main 
course. 


Nor do I believe that the equivalency 
of cooked dried beans should he allowed 
to stand as a meat alternate. Until now, 
most school lunches have provided an 
entree. It should not be watered down too 
much, but the proposed rules—and again 
I am quoting—‘could easily do that.” 
The main dish—and I am quoting now— 

The main dish and one other item and an 
additional change within the meats or meat 
alternate components involves the current 
requirement that the meat or meat alter- 
nates must be in the main dish or the main 
dish and one other menu item. This require- 
ment was made to prevent the planning of 
the menu which would have small amounts 
of meat or meat alternates spread throughout 
the meal without a recognized entree. 

To increase the flexibility at the local level 
and to achieve food cost reduction, the De- 
partment is proposing to delete this require- 
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ment. This would allow all meats or meat al- 
ternates to be counted toward the total meat 
or meat alternate requirement regardless of 
how many menu items are represented. 


That is the end of my quote, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the proposed rules, 

I point out, as I understand these pro- 
posed rules, that is what permitted the 
main part of the meal yesterday to be 
that 142-ounce patty or what was de- 
scribed to me as part soybean and part 
meat of some type. 

That is not acceptable. As I said, it 
tasted awful and certainly did not satisfy 
any hunger, either. 

Mr. President, let me describe some of 
the nutritional values that are contem- 
plated in the new regulations. 

The very significant goal we are pres- 
ently engaged in is attaining in the 
school lunch program one-third the 
nutritional requirements of a child. My 
amendment simply leaves in place the 
other point of these regulations that will 
cut down on the paperwork and some of 
the administrative costs, but it would 
prevent the Department of Agriculture 
from lowering or abandoning that goal 
of providing one-third of the recom- 
mended dietary allowance of nutrients 
for children as established by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. But the new 
regulations would say, for instance, that 
for children in elementary school aged 5 
to 11 that a school lunch need only pro- 
vide 17 percent of the nutritional re- 
quirements, daily nutritional require- 
ments, regarding energy or calories, 17 
percent. 

If you are in high school, they would 
say 18 percent. 

If you want to really zero in on how 
many calories that is, let me say that 
for those of the age 5 to 11, it would be 
364 calories, or for those in high school 
it would be 440 calories. And there are 
not any weight-watcher groups that 
would not be delighted if they could, in 
their diets, limit their consumption of 
lunch, the noon meal, to 364 to 440 cal- 
ories. But it is absolutely wrong to sug- 
gest that that should be the goal of a 
school lunch program for a growing 
child. 


Let us look at some of the other re- 
quirements and what they mean in the 
daily nutritional requirements of a grow- 
ing child. 


On thiamine, they say 26 percent. Well, 
that is close to a third. On vitamin B-6, 
it would be 23 percent; on iron, very im- 
portant, very important for children, it 
would say that the school lunch would 
only need to provide 24 percent of the 
daily nutritional requirement for those 
of the age 5 to 11. And for those in high 
school, secondary school, it would be 16 
percent. 


Well, that does not make much sense. 
Iron is not that hard to come by. It can 
be provided and it can be provided eco- 
nomically. It is not costly. To shrug it 
off and to say, “Well, we will reduce the 
requirements in the school luncheon,” is 
not cost effective under any type of 
measurement. It is not economy; it is 
not true economy at all. It is simply 
abandoning a very important point in 
what the nutrition should be in the 
school lunch program. 
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Mr. President, I want to return to the 
lunch I ate yesterday, which I previously 
described. I think one could gather that 
I did not think it would be worth a dol- 
lar. Yet, I understand that that is what 
the school lunch should cost; that lunch 
should cost a dollar. 

Well, what will a child do when he 
sees that? I do not think the child will 
want to spend a dollar for something 
like that. A candy bar, a few potato 
chips, and a bottle of pop will look much 
more attractive and, in fact, will prob- 
ably satisfy a child’s hunger better. I 
do not think it would add anything too 
significant to good nutrition. Indeed, that 
is what we have been trying to get away 
from by providing school lunches—to 
make sure that schoolchildren will get 
a good lunch. 

What is the school lunch program for 
if the children will not eat the meals and 
are going to avoid the meals? What good 
is the school lunch program if it does not 
provide a reasonable level of nutrition? 
How did we get into this bind? 

Well, in the President’s budget there 
was a proposal that $1.9 billion be cut 
from child nutrition programs. We did 
not agree with that exactly. We went as 
far as $1.5 billion in the reductions in the 
nutrition program for children. That is 
a 35 percent cut in Federal contributions. 

Even as modified from the President's 
budget, the child nutrition cuts enacted 
by Congress were too deep. They have 
resulted in parents and children across 
the Nation paying significantly higher 
prices for less food. 

The question is: Pay more, what for? 
That lunch, if it was typical—and I was 
told it was typical of what the Depart- 
ment is proposing in their new rule—was 
terrible. 

Why would you want to pay any more 
for it? First of all, why would you want 
to pay for it? You would not want it. 

We are no different at our age from 
children. We probably do not have the 
appetites nor the hunger they do, but we 
are no different in discerning what is 
good to eat and what is a good buy than 
they are. They will not feel that is a 
good buy. They would not want to pay for 
it, period. But I would ask all of us to 
refiect on this: Why would you want to 
pay more for something that is less? 


Well, the Department of Agriculture's 
proposed regulations that I have been 
reading from, those that they proposed 
on September 4, are an attempt to lower 
the cost of producing the school lunch. 
Many school lunch administrators fear 
that the cost of lunches will be so high 
that there will be a wholesale dropout 
from the program by middle-income 
children. These regulations are an at- 
tempt to keep school lunch costs down. 

By these regulations, the Department 
appears to be admitting that it was 
wrong when it claimed that its school 
lunch cuts would not drive children and 
schools from the program. 


While some parts of these regulations 
are helpful, they go much, much too 
far. I read a significant portion of the 
rules that I agree with and I think all 
of us agree with and I know school ad- 
ministrators throughout the country 
agree with them, and I think the tax- 
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payers agree with them. But they still 
go way beyond that when they get to 
nutritional requirements, because they 
are inadequate on a nutritional basis. 

The rules have been proposed only to 
cut costs. And they are inconsistent with 
section 818 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1981, which we passed, 
which requires a cost savings be achieved 
“without impairing the nutritional value 
of such meal.” 

Now, that is part of the Reconciliation 
Act. That is part of the Reconciliation 
Act which we voted for and which the 
President signed and now will be defined 
by these proposed rules. ' 

These rules undermine public confi- 
dence in the nutritional value of the 
school lunch program. The Department 
of Agriculture admits in its regulations 
that changing in the accrediting guide- 
lines such as counting catsup and relish 
as vegetables will not achieve significant 
savings. 

They say in the regulations—the ones 
they have out for comment, the ones they 
want to put into effect—that if you count 
the catsup or the relish as vegetables, you 
are not going to save any money. So why 
do it? Why do it? You know you lower 
the nutritional goals that we are seeking. 

And, if that is the case, why should 
they propose to undermine the public 
credibility in the school lunch program? 
One of the basic missions of the pro- 
gram—nutrition education—will be 
sandbagged by those regulations. And I 
guess it would be proper, if those rules 
were adopted, that they do sandbag 
nutrition education in the same rules, be- 
cause it is nutritionally deceitful to pro- 
pose these rules as being adequate on a 
nutritional basis. 

These regulations would cut the milk 
portion standards so the growing chil- 
dren would not get a full glass of milk. 
Particularly with the elimination of the 
special milk program this year—and we 
have eliminated that—if we would allow 
these rules to come into effect, then 
many children would get only that 6 
ounces of milk during the entire school- 
day. These regulations have a particu- 
larly harsh effect on poor children. 
Studies show that poor children receive 
on-third to one-half of their daily nu- 
trients from the school lunch. If the pro- 
portions are cut as proposed, these chil- 
dren will not be able to make up for the 
loss, especially given the deep cuts in 
the food stamp program and the aid for 
dependent children program which we 
have already enacted. 

These regulations will make future 
cuts in the school lunch program easier 
to justify because the nutritional foun- 
dation of the program will have been 
shaken. 

This may be beginning of the end of 
the school lunch program, a program 
that started in 1946, a program that was 
instigated by Congress after we realized 
that during World War II many of the 
young men who were drafted were not 
found to be eligible on a medical basis 
because they had not had adequate nu- 
trition during their growing years. The 
school lunch program came into being 
at that time. Our constant goal has been 
that school lunch, would provide at least 
one-third of the nutritional requirement 
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of the child. We want to retain that. We 
should retain that goal. My amendment 
would simply say that goal cannot be 
abandoned in these proposed regulations. 

Last night, the President addressed the 
Nation and spoke of Government waste. 
We have already cut $35 billion from the 
Federal budget. The President suggests 
that we must cut another $13 billion. 

Well, we have passed the President’s 
budget cuts so far and we agreed with 
the President’s tax cuts. Just last week, 
we passed the administration’s farm bill, 
which is not adequate for American 
agriculture. 

I would say that this year we have 
given the President virtually all he has 
asked for, but it is time for Congress 
right now to pause and say, “Wait a 
minute. We have a responsibility as a 
legislative body.” 

We should not serve little children 
small amounts, such as I ate yesterday 
in the proposed school lunch program, 
a small, little patty of goop, as the main 
course in a school lunch. 

We have to use some commonsense. 
We have to keep our priorities in order. 
There are 110,000 children in Montana 
who will be affected by this new school 
lunch regulation which has been pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture. 
All across this country there are millions 
more children. They will be told, if these 
rules go into effect, that their Federal 
Government is too busy to worry about 
whether they get a decent meal in the 
school lunch program. 


We are just not built that way, Mr. 
President, as a country. We have the 
largest amount of food available of any 
country on this Earth. We have more 
food available in this country than any 
other country has had in all of history. 
We produce it at very low prices. We are 
very efficient in agriculture. We have a 
food distribution system that matches 
every other country’s dream of what they 
would like to have for their own country. 


We have the ability and the know- 
how to put into effect not only producing 
the food very cheaply, processing it very 
efficiently, transporting it all across this 
broad country of ours, but then retailing 
very effectively. That is what we have as 
a blessing for every citizen in this coun- 
try. 

We have found at times that nutrition 
and hunger have not been satisfied 
among certain groups of people. There 
are the poor and those who, for one rea- 
son or another, simply do not have the 
opportunity, even though it is the most 
efficient means and the best way to pro- 
duce the cheapest food anywhere in the 
world, or the means for purchasing. So 
we have adopted nutrition programs, 
whether food stamps, the women, infant 
and children extra nutrition program, 
commodities for institutions, or helping 
senior citizen centers with their meals, 
or Meals on Wheels. We have attempted 
to provide this abundance of food to all 
our citizens so that their hunger is satis- 
fied and their nutritional requirements 
are met. The oldest program of those 
I have spoken of is the school lunch pro- 
gram. It is a combination program. It is 
not just designed to help poor children. 
That is one big part of it, to make sure 
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that poor children who would not other- 
wise have adequate nutrition get a good 
shot at a school lunch. 

It is also out of the deep desire of 
every one of us to make certain that 
children at school do get a good meal at 
noon. 

Your children and my children who 
are still of school age, now my grand- 
children, will have adequate sources of 
income to be able to buy a good lunch 
and pay for it. But what I want them 
to do, and what I think every one of us 
wants them to be able to do, is to buy 
something which is nutritionally ade- 
quate. 

That is the danger of these regula- 
tions. They would simply scrap that 
goal we have had from its inception, the 
school lunch program, in 1946, the origi- 
nal act. That goal has remained con- 
stant, to meet one-third of the daily nu- 
tritional requirements of a growing child. 
That should retain our goal. We should 
not scrap it. But these proposed rules 
would scrap it. 

That is the portion that I seek, 
through the amendment, to prohibit 
from becoming adopted. 

I know the argument will be made, 
“Well, you are right, but we should not 
do it on the debt ceiling bill.” 

There is nothing wrong with doing it 
on a debt ceiling bill, not at all. First of 
all, it is timely, because these rules will 
go into effect, if the Department so 
chooses, before we could pass any other 
bill. That is for the timeliness of it. 

Second, we should do it on this bill 
because there is no question but that we 
are promptly going to get this bill out of 
the Senate, out of the House, down to 
the President’s desk, and that he is going 
to sign it. So we would be doing the 
Senate a favor, we would be doing the 
House a favor, we would be doing the 
President a favor, we would be doing the 
country a favor, and we would be doing 
a favor for every child who has a school 
lunch by saying that we will not aban- 
don our nutritional goals in the school 
lunch program. 

Really, Mr. President, this amendment 
should not have to go to a rollcall vote. 
There is not any one of the 100 Senators 
who wants to vote against it. This 
amendment ought to be locked into this 
bill. It has no effect on the cost. It has 
nothing to do with cost. 

If these rules went into effect, they will 
have some effect on cost because it will 
be an adverse cost on nutrition without 
saving any dollars. 

We cannot ignore the fact, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that with the abundance of food 
we have in this country it is easy to pro- 
vide the daily nutritional requirements— 
one-third—in a school lunch without 
upping the cost. But we have gone 
through this exercise on how we reduce 
the cost. We can get rid of the paperwork 
and give a little more flexibility to the 
schools themselves to reduce costs. But 
do not have the Department of Agricul- 
ture recommending that they lower the 
nutritional values because the nutritional 
values can be attained without lowering 
the cost. The flexibility for the schools 
can be attained without lowering the nu- 
tritional values. In doing so, cutting down 
on the paperwork, giving more flexibility 
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to the schools, they will be able to meet 
what we have provided for in our recon- 
ciliation budget, a reduction in actual 
Federal dollar outlays. 

On all bases there is no reason, Mr. 
President, that this amendment should 
be opposed. 

Last, let me add this point: No mat- 
ter who the child is, no matter what 
type of home they come from—the poor, 
the middle class, or the very affluent— 
the school lunch program is an extremely 
valuable program for all children. 

To allow it to dwindle, to allow it to 
be covered up, to allow the foolish pro- 
posals in the rules that would remove the 
nutritional goal to come into effect seri- 
ously jeopardizes the future success of 
the program. I urge every Senator to re- 
flect upon these facts and to join with 
me in support of the amendment. It is 
most reasonable, it is most timely, and 
it is most needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senator Sasser, 
Senator Braver, and Senator CRANSTON 
be added as cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dan- 
FORTH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk, and shall call up at an ap- 
propriate time during the debate over 
the debt ceiling, an amendment to House 
Joint Resolution 265, which has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance. It 
simply strikes the date, September 30, 
1982, which is the period for which the 
new temporary debt ceiling that has been 
referred to is authorized, replacing that 
with March 31, and reducing the amount 
of the new ceiling, in effect, by about $30 
billion—reducing the $679.8 billion figure 
to $649.2 billion. 

Mr. President, this is simply, as will 
be obvious, cutting the period of time in 
half and the amount of increase to some- 
thing less than half. 

There are two reasons which I shall 
briefly outline but will expand upon when 
the Senate takes the matter up and the 
amendment is before us. 

The first is—and I stated this in the 
Committee on Finance, where it was a 
new experience for me to have to vote 
against this normally necessary measure, 
not because I do not think it is necessary 
but because I do not think it was fairly 
presented to the committee by the ad- 
ministration—that the $1,079.8 billion 
debt limit the administration proposes 
assumes that there will be $42.5 billion 
deficit in fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. President, this is not going to 
happen. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Bald- 
ridge, in an address to the New York 
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State Business Council not 2 weeks ago, 
agreed it was not going to happen. 

This is unrealistically hopeful, and it 
means that the administration will have 
to come back to Congress. Since there is 
only a margin of $5 billion that would 
allow for an underestimate, I say to the 
Senator, that they would face the pros- 
pect of the administration asking for an 
emergency increase in July or August or 
September or October of next year, when 
it would certainly be at least agreeable 
for Members to have to make such a de- 
cision because in the end we have to pro- 
tect the credit of the United States and 
we will raise the debt limit. 

The issue is not the integrity of our 
Government's commitment, and there is 
no one in this body who would ever in the 
end see that integrity impaired. 

A second reason is that there have 
been a number of suggestions, and I am 
one of those who made them, that the 
scheduled tax cuts should be reviewed to 
see if they really are consistent with a 
sound economic policy. 

Only last evening President Reagan 
proposed increasing taxes by some $23 
billion. He understands just as well as 
the next of us about taking away certain 
tax benefits. 

So it seemed wise that we have a mid- 
course correction period the 31st of 
March, when we can ask whether the 
Treasury estimates of debt need are on 
schedule or whether, as some of us think, 
a larger number would be necessary, and 
when we can ask whether, on the other 
hand, we may by then enact tax revenue 
increasing measures or whether they 
were pending and promising such that a 
lower ceiling might be appropriate. 

Both the prospects for a higher ceil- 
ing and a lower one are sufficiently before 
us, it seems to me. So it seems to me a 
prudent decision would be simply to limit 
this increase in the debt ceiling in effect 
to $1,049,200,000. 

That, Mr. President, is my purpose. I 
hope it will be greeted with some interest 
and perhaps approval by the body when 
I call it up, as I will do later in the debate 
early next week. 

I thank the Chair for its courteous at- 
tention, and I yield the floor. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 432 

(Subsequently designated Amendment 
No. 568.) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. 
Melcher amendment 
business, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator from Mon- 
tana is in direct contradiction to the 
language which Congress approved on 
July 31 of this year as a part of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981. For the Recorp at this point, I shall 
read item 16 of the conference report, 
title VII of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981. 

(16) Regulatory changes in nutrition and 
other requirements 

The House bill instructs the Secretary to 
review regulations governing programs under 
the National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, for the purpose of de- 
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termining ways in which to accomplish cost 
savings at the local level without impairing 
the nutritional value of meals. The House 
bill also directs the Secretary to promulgate 
changes in regulations on the basis of such 
review within 90 days of enactment in order 
to effectuate such savings. 

The Senate amendment is comparable ex- 
cept that the provision is an amendment to 
section 10 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
and there is no specific instruction to review 
regulations. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

It is the intent of the conferees that, be- 
fore the Secretary changes current meal pat- 
tern requirements, he shall exhaust all al- 
ternatives for lowering local program costs. 
Further, any proposed change must have a 
demonstrated local fiscal impact and a sound 
nutritional basis. The conferees understand 
that the phrase “without impairing the nu- 
tritional value of meals" should not be inter- 
preted as requiring one-third RDA for every 
meal provided. 


Mr. President, let me reiterate the last 
sentence of item 16 for the purpose of 
perspective in terms of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana: 

The conferees understand that the phrase 
“without impairing the nutritional value of 
meals" should not be interpreted as requir- 
ing one-third RDA for every meal provided. 


I call that to the attention of my col- 
leagues because I think it is entirely rel- 
evant to the debate. 

I yield the floor, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

tae? bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
just filed an amendment which is identi- 
cal to one I offered to the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act and which was adopted 
by the Senate on a rollcall vote of 97 to 2. 
Unfortunately, the provision was dropped 
in conference. I believe it is needed to 
reassure the public as to the integrity 
of social security financing—and perhaps 
other trust fund financing as well—from 
our deliberations on the rest of the 
budget. I know all the arguments in sup- 
port of the unified budget. But, I also 
know that more and more Americans 
are coming to doubt that the benefits 
they are paying for and being taxed for 
will be there when they retire. Somehow, 
we have to assure the public that social 
security will not become a political 
football. 

One way to do that, without doing vio- 
lence to the unified budget concept at the 
same time, would be to require that any 
proposal affecting social security reve- 
nues or expenditures be the subject of a 
separate reconciliation bill, separately 
voted on. I reserve the right to offer such 
an amendment at another time. 

The parliamentary situation being 
what it is today, however, I will content 
myself with the modest amendment now 
at the desk. 

Very simply, the amendment requires 
a factual report which will contrast the 
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revenues, expenditures, and surplus or 
deficit situation of the social security 
trusts with that for all other functions 
and activities of Government. Most im- 
portant, the amendment requires a 
statement and explanation of the eco- 
nomic assumptions behind the numbers. 
I believe that if we are going to have a 
unified budget, we should have a unified 
set of economic assumptions behind it, 
and not one set for social security and a 
completely different set for other parts 
of the budget. By highlighting the facts, 
this report may move us toward basic 
consistency in this matter. 

The President has called for a biparti- 
san approach to the social security prob- 
lem, a sentiment I am sure all of us en- 
dorse in principle. But, the fact is, we will 
not be able to objectively discuss solu- 
tions until we can first agree on a com- 
mon set of numbers and assumptions as 
to the magnitude and duration of the 
problem. 

For all its merits as a tool in elevating 
the impact of Federal activities on the 
economy, the unified budget does create 
confusion about the extent to which so- 
cial security trust funds are separated 
from other budget revenues and expen- 
ditures. Since the inception of the uni- 
fied budget in fiscal year 1969, there have 
been charges that unnecessary trust fund 
surpluses were being engineered to dis- 
guise the true deficit in other parts of 
the budget. That same charge is being 
made today with regard to the social se- 
curity system. So long as that dispute 
continues, there is little prospect for bi- 
partisanship on this issue. 

Most of the information which this 
amendment would cause to be assembled 
in a single and separate report is already 
available, but scattered throughout the 
budget and reports of the social security 
trustees. The objective is to bring this 
information together in one place and 
to require, in the same place, a full ex- 
planation of the economic assumptions 
involved. The amendment in no way 
changes the present unified budget proc- 
ess. It merely adds a new element which 
should help explain the condition and 
interrelationship of social security and 
other Federal funds. 

By itself, this amendment will resolve 
none of the substantive problems with 
the social security system. But, it would 
be a small step toward clarifying basic 
facts and assuring the public that social 
security will not become a political 
football. 

Mr. President, I have now filed a 
second amendment. I listened as the dis- 
tinguished floor manager plead for early 
passage of this bill so that—and I quote 
him—“the Federal Government can pay 
its bill.” 


Now, I am all for the Federal Govern- 
ment paying its bills. But, I am even 
more concerned that our retired citizens 
be able to pay their bills and that is 
what my amendment seeks to assure. 

This week President Reagan went on 
national television to announce that he 
really did not mean it when he proposed 
to cut minimum benefits for social secu- 
rity recipients, defer for 3 months the 
next scheduled cost of living increase, 
slash benefits for those retiring at age 
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62, and the host of other reductions he 
has at one time or another asked Con- 
gress to enact. His exact words, I think, 
were “our feet were never in cement 
on this.” So be it, Mr. President. I am 
Satisfied that the White House has re- 
treated on this and has now accepted 
the position long held on this side of the 
aisle that minimum benefits for present 
recipients be restored and that the 
short-term problems of the social secu- 
rity system be met primarily through 
interfund borrowing. That proposal now 
has the Presidential seal of approval and 
I am not going to question how it came 
to get there. 

Mr. President, I support interfund 
borrowing, but I think prudence requires 
we go a step beyond that to provide a 
margin of safety for the system. Presi- 
dent Reagan’s economic program is in 
very serious difficulty in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of much of the finan- 
cial community. We cannot, in good 
conscience, pretend that under Reagan- 
omics everything will work out for the 
best. There is a prospect at least that 
the economy could be in for some very 
rough times and the first program to 
suffer would be social security. 

Personally, I do not believe this Con- 
gress will allow that to happen. I think 
in the weeks and months ahead there 
will be very substantial changes made 
in the Reagan program and I think we 
can avoid the economic calamity we 
seem to be headed for. 

Mr. President, my amendment will 
provide a margin of safety by repealing 
the $33 billion tax break given to the oil 
industry out of windfall profit revenues 
in the recent tax act. The amendment 
would traansfer those revenues instead 
to the social security trusts where they 
would serve as a reserve and a cushion 
against unforeseen economic difficulties. 
I do not think much, if any, of the re- 
serve will be needed in which case it 
would be invested in high-yielding Gov- 
ernment securities and earn interest for 
the system. No one can tell me that there 
is a need within the oil industry for addi- 
tional profits which the last tax bill gave 
it. Certainly the case for subsidizing oil 
producers cannot take precedence over 
the needs of our elderly citizens. My 
amendments would take from the truly 
greedy and give to the truly needy. 

COMMODITY FEEDING PROGRAMS AND WIC 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
a colloquy took place between Senators 
EAGLETON, DOLE, LEAHY, and JOHNSTON 
concerning the funding status for the 
commodity supplemental food program 
(CSFP) and the women, infants and 
children nutrition program (WIC). I 
would like to add my sentiments to those 
expressed, and feel strongly that spend- 
ing for these programs must be main- 
tained at current levels. 

The importance of these programs to 
the health of our Nation’s mothers and 
children cannot be understated. Studies 
have established the tremendous nutri- 
tional benefits that the CSFP and WIC 
projects have provided to low-income 
women, children, and infants through 
country. Further reductions in these 
programs currently being contemplated 
by the administration would have a dev- 
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astating effect on the truly needy of our 
society. 

I understand that the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nutri- 
tion, Senator Dore, has indicated his full 
understanding that spending for these 
programs will continue at current levels. 
I am pleased that he has added his voice 
to this issue, since there has been some 
confusion over the actual funding status. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to commend Focus Hope of Detroit which 
is the Nation’s largest commodity sup- 
plemental feeding program. Their an- 
nual budget of $875,000 enables the pro- 
gram to provide over $9 million worth of 
food to over 38,000 eligible participants. 
Clearly, this is an efficient program 
which strives to provide the maximum 
service for the least amount of money 
and which provides enormous benefits. 

If the proposed cuts in this program 
were implemented, the citizens of De- 
troit could literaly starve. The proposed 
reduction to a level of $19.5 million 
would force the Detroit program alone 
to eliminate over 15,000 people from the 
commodity supplemental feeding pro- 
gram. These are the most truly needy 
people of Detroit, and those least able 
to fend for themselves—the pregnant 
women, infants and children too young 
to receive school lunches. 

The health effects of these reductions 
are incalculable. As I have so often 
stated, nutrition is probably the most 
important factor in the development of 
a child both before and after birth. I 
would strenuously oppose any reductions 
in these vital programs and sincerely 
hope that USDA officials take note the 
diversity of support that has been shown 
in the Senate for these programs. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the representatives of 
the minority and the manager on this 
side. Might I inquire now, is there any 
other amendment that we can deal with 
today? 

Mr. SYMMS. I say to the distinguished 
majority leader that I think Senators 
have had ample opportunity today to 
offer amendments that they wanted to. 

Mr. BAKER. I think they all may have 
gone home. 

Mr. SYMMS. That may be the case. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, seriously, 
it appears that there is no further busi- 
ness for the Senate to transact today. I 
believe that the Senate has done an 
enormous amount of work this week. It 
is not surprising that we cannot proceed 
further on the debt limit extension on 
this Friday afternoon. It is clear that we 
must deal with this piece of legislation 
which is now pending. It will be pending 
when we return on Monday. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, earlier 
there had been a discussion between the 
distinguished minority leader and my- 
self about the possibility of stacking votes 
on Monday. I regret to advise my friend, 
the minority leader, that I came a crop- 
per, and I found all sorts of conflicts 
and, based on the difficulties involved, 
I feel it would not be productive to make 
that request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Would the majority leader be in posi- 
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tion at this time to get an order with 
respect to rolicall votes on Monday, pro- 
viding that they not occur after sun- 
down on Monday and not prior to sun- 
down on Tuesday in accordance with the 
suggestions that he made on a previous 
day? Also, would it be possible to get an 
order that there be no votes on Monday 
prior to a certain hour? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I cannot 
do the prior-to-a-certain-hour part. I 
think the suggestion of the minority 
leader is very well taken on the time. Let 
me propose that we do it at a particular 
hour. 

NO VOTES AFTER 5 P.M. ON MONDAY AND BEFORE 
7 P.M. ON TUESDAY 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in deference to 
the recognition of the religious holidays 
to begin on Monday and continue 
through most of Tuesday, that no votes 
occur in the Senate, as previously or- 
dered, after the hour of 5 p.m. on Mon- 
day, or before the hour of 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, to com- 
plete that request, any votes ordered 
during that period will be put over until 
after 7 p.m. on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the effect 
of that now is clear, I hope—that is to 
say, the Senate will be in session on 
Monday, we will be on the debt limit on 
Monday, and I expect there will be votes 
on Monday. It is not possible to clear a 
stacking of votes on Monday nor a 
particular time to begin with on Monday, 
although I believe we tried to do that in 
both Cloak Rooms, and it is not possible 
to do this on this side of the aisle, I will 
say. But there will be no votes after 5 
p.m. on Monday, which will be in ad- 
vance of sundown, nor prior to 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, which will be after sundown. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Would it be 
possible—I realize the reluctance of the 
distinguished majority leader, reluctance 
because of circumstances I am sure that 
require him to be reluctant—would it be 
possible to order that there be no roll call 
votes on Monday prior to 1 p.m.? 

Mr. BAKER. I really regret that I can- 
not do that. I am genuinely sorry that 
I cannot. I realize that by my inability to 
do so I am inconveniencing a number of 
Senators, but, by the same token, I wish 
Senators to know that I tried a series of 
formulations of time not before and 
not after, and none of them worked. 
There were so many crosscurrents, it just 
was not possible to do. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M, ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. While I cannot give as- 
surance on what time we will begin vot- 
ing, it is fairly safe to assume that at 
least half an hour or perhaps longer will 
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be necessary to go through the opening 
ritual and the necessary housekeeping 
chores that usually accompany the begin- 
ning of the week, so I would not expect 
the first rollcall before 11:30 or 12. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did not the Senator say 
that in his judgment it was important 
that we try to pass this resolution Mon- 
day if we can? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President, I 
think it is urgent that we pass it. As I 
pointed out in my earlier statement, since 
we cannot vote until after 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, and since there are all sorts of 
dire consequences—we have to finish 
before Wednesday midnight, pass it 
through both Houses, and have it on the 
President's desk for him to sign—it seems 
to me that our real opportunity to pass 
this bill, in order to go to conference, 
go through the conference procedure, if 
that is necessary, and have it engrossed 
for the President’s signature requires 
that we do our part no later than 5 p.m. 
Monday. I realize it is a short time. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that so far 
as the leadership is concerned—I know 
that certainly so far as those of us on 
the committee are concerned, the man- 
ager of the bill and the ranking member 
on the minority side—we have been ready 
to vote since the moment the resolution 
came up? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I think that is clearly 
so, and I hope it is a good omen for Mon- 
day. It means there may not be quite 
as much weight to be carried by this res- 
olution as had originally been thought. 

But, Mr. President, I do hope we can 
finish this bill on Monday. 


I would have liked to ask the Senate 
to remain later on Monday and Tuesday, 
but in view of the requirement of the 
religious holiday and the requirement 
under the precedents of the Senate, we 
cannot do that. But that puts us in tight 
constraint and a light situation and adds 
importance to the asking by the ranking 
minority member of the committee that, 
if at all possible, we should finish this 
bill. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished majority lead- 


er. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
minority leader. 

I wish to announce that there will be 
no further rollcall votes today, which 
every Senator knows by now. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
items on the executive calendar to 
which I invite the attention of the mi- 
nority leader, especially those beginning, 
apearing on page 2 beginning with the 
Judiciary and going to page 7, nomina- 
tions placed on the secretary's desk in 
the Department of State and the Navy. 
I inquire of the minority leader whether 
it has been cleared on his side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The nomina- 
tions have been cleared on this side of 
the aisle. 
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Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into executive session for the pur- 
pose of considering the aforementioned 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, they are considered and con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed in bloc are as follows: 

THE JUDICIARY 


Roger J. Miner, of New York, to be U.S. 
district Judge for the northern district of 
New York. 

Joseph M. McLaughlin, of New York, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the eastern district of 
New York, 

John E. Sprizzo, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

Henry R. Wilhoit, Jr., of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the eastern district of 
Kentucky. 

Conrad K., Cyr, of Maine, to be U.S. district 
judge for the district of Maine. 

John C. Coughenour, of Washington, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the western district of 
Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


J. Paul McGrath, of New Jersey, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David Eugene Zweifel, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Yemen 
Arab Republic. 

Jack F. Matlock, Jr., of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Syrian Arab 
Republic. 

George Southall Vest, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Communities, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

John E. Dolibois, of Ohio, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Luxembourg. 

Raymond C. Ewing, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plentipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Cyprus. 

Michael H. Newlin. of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1. to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Algeria. 


Arthur Adair Hartman, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Faith Ryan Whittlesey. of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Switzerland. 

Richard W. Murphy, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
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and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Joseph Verner Reed, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Morocco. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 

L. Keith Bulen, of Indiana, to be Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States 
on the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada, vice Jean Lande 
Hennessey, resigned. 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COOPERA- 
TION AGENCY 

Paul J. Manafort, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation for 
a term expiring Dec. 17, 1983, vice Wallace 
F. Bennett, term expired. 

Nyle C. Brady, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, vice Sander Martin 
Levin, resigned. 

ASIAN DEVELPMENT BANK 


John Augustus Bohn, Jr., of California, to 
be United States Director of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Thomas K. Turnage, of California, to be 
Director of Selective Service. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

James F. Goodrich, of Maine, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

John S. Herrington, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

U.S. Arr Force 
Lt. Gen. James V. Hartinger, to be general. 
U.S. Army 


Maj. Gen, James Arthur Wililams, to be 
Heutenant general. 
Brig. Gen. Harold L. Gwatney, to be major 
general. 
NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 
DESK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
THE Navy 


Senior Foreign Service nominations begin- 
ning Morton I. Abramowitz to be a career 
member of the U.S. Senior Foreign Service, 
class of career minister, and ending Albert 
Roland, to be a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of counselor, a consular 
officer, and a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of September 14, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Charles Stev- 
enson Abbott, to be commander, and end- 
ing Dan R. White, to be commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record of 
September 11, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Franklin H. 
Morgan, to be chief warrant officer, and end- 
ing Robert W. Henderson, to be ensign, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on September 16, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nations were considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the action 
just taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


——_—_— 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
number of housekeeping details. One of 
them involves the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona, who I know is anxious 
to leave the Chamber in order to attend 
the induction ceremonies of our newest 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Justice 
O'Connor. 

I ask, then, if the minority leader will 
be in a position to consider Calendar 
Order No. 273, S. 929, the Amateur Ra- 
dio Service Act. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I love to ac- 
commodate the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona on that. I heard him call 
my name in a very complimentary way 
this morning. I am just delighted to ac- 
commodate him in this matter. 

I have no objection and I urge that 
no other Senator object, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


AMATEUR RADIO SERVICE AND 
PRIVATE LAND MOBILE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair lay 
before the Senate S. 929, Calendar Or- 
der No. 273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
MurkowskI). The bill will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S, 929) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
administration of the amateur radio serv- 
ice and private land mobile and fixed serv- 
ices by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, to address the problem of radio- 
frequency interference to certain electronic 
equipment, to permit volunteer assistance to 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
the area of examinations, licensing, and en- 
forcement in the amateur radio service, and 
for other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 


Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion with an amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I just want to say 
to the minority leader it was very early 
in the morning and I listened to the 
minority leader for quite some time. 
When I was asked for my comments, 
they might not have been complimen- 
tary, but an hour after I was talking to 
a friend in New Zealand, and I was most 
complimentary of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. My inference is that it 
all comes out even on balance. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator’s 
diplomacy overwhelms me. 
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Mr. BAKER. There is an amendment 
to be proposed to this bill. Does the 
Senator wish me to send it to the desk? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendment to S. 929 be adopted and 
be considered original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendment agreed to 
is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Amateur 
Radio Service and Private Land Mobile Serv- 
ices Act of 1981". 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 302 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 302) is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“governing” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
substituting “, and (2) establishing mini- 
mum performance standards for audio and 
visual electronic equipment to reduce their 
susceptibility to interference from radio fre- 
quency energy.”’; and 

(3) striking out “shipment, or of such de- 
vices” in the second sentence and substitut- 
ing “or shipment of such devices and elec- 
tronic equipment or the use of such devices”, 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “ship, or use de- 
vices” and substituting “or ship devices and 
electronic equipment or use devices”. 

(c) Subsection (c) such section is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) inserting “or electronic equipment” 
immediately after “devices” wherever such 
term appears in the first sentence; 

(2) inserting “and electronic equipment” 
immediately after “devices” in the second 
sentence; and 

(3) striking out “the common objective of 
reducing interference to radio reception,” in 
the second sentence and substituting “the 
objectives of reducing interference to radio 
reception and to electronic equipment,”. 

(d) The heading for section 302 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“INTERFERENCE WITH RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT” 
APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 3. Any minimum standard established 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
under section 302(a) (2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended by section 2 
of this Act, shall not apply to any audio or 
visual electronic equipment manufactured 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 


AMATEUR STATION TRANSMITTAL 


Sec. 4. Section 605 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 605) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof and 
substituting the following: “This section 
shall not apply to the receiving, divulging, 
publishing, or utilizing the contents of any 
radio communication which is transmitted 
by any amateur station, or by any station for 
the use of the general public, or which refers 
to ships, aircraft, vehicles, or persons in dis- 
tress.”’. 

LICENSES 

Sec. 5. Subsection (d) of section 307 of 
the 1934 Act is amended to read as follows: 
“No license granted for the operation of a 
television broadcasting station shall be for 
a longer term than 5 years and no license 
so granted for any other class of station 
(other than a radio broadcasting station) 
shall be for a longer term than 5 years, or 
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10 years for licenses in the Amateur or Per- 
sonal (Citizens) Radio Services, and any 
license granted may be revoked as herein- 
after provided. Each license granted for the 
operation of a radio broadcasting station 
shall be for a term not to exceed 7 years. 
Upon the expiration of any license, upon 
application therefor, a renewal of such li- 
cense may be granted from time to time for 
a term of not to exceed five years in the case 
of television broadcasting licenses, for & 
term of not to exceed 7 years in the case of 
radio broadcasting station licenses, not to 
exceed 10 years in the case of Amateur or 
Personal (Citizens) Radio Service licenses, 
and for a term of not to exceed 5 years in 
the case of other licenses, if the Commission 
finds that public interest, convenience, and 
necessity would be served thereby. Pending 
any hearing and final decision on such an 
application and the disposition of any peti- 
tion for rehearing pursuant to section 405, 
the Commission shall continue such license 
in effect. Consistently with the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection, the Commis- 
sion may by rule prescribe the period or pe- 
riods for which licenses shall be granted and 
renewed for particular classes of stations, 
but the Commission may not adopt or fol- 
low any rule which would preclude it, in 
any cae involving a station of a particular 
class, from granting or renewing a license 
for a shorter period than that prescribed 
for stations of such class if, in its Judgment, 
public interest, convenience, or necessity 
would be served by such action.”. 
PRIVATE LAND MOBILE SERVICES 


Sec. 6. Part I of title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“PRIVATE LAND MOBILE SERVICES 


“Sec. 332. (a) In managing the spectrum 
to be made available for use by the private 
land mobile services the Commission shall 
consider and make findings, consistent with 


section 1, as to— 

“(1) whether present and proposed use of 
various allocated bands by these and other 
services promotes safety of life and property, 
provides services to large numbers of the 
public, and promotes competition; 

“(2) the existence of interservice sharing 
opportunities between these and other serv- 
ices; and 

“(3) actions which will improve the ef- 
ciency of spectrum use and reduce the regu- 
latory burden on spectrum users which are 
based upon sound engineering principies, 
user operational requirements, marketplace 
demands, desirable social impacts, and ap- 
propriate legal considerations. 


Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to authorize the Commission to employ auc- 
tions or similar economic methods. 

“(b) The Commission, for the purpose of 
facilitating the expeditious granting of li- 
censes, may delegate to non-Federal Gov- 
ernment coordinating committees the func- 
tion of coordinating the assignment of fre- 
quencies about 30 megahertz to stations in 
the private land mobile services.”. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 7. Section 4(f) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

"(4) (A) For purposes of monitoring any 
violation of any provision of this Act, and 
of any regulation made by the Commission 
pursuant to this Act, relating to amateur 
station transmissions, the Commission, 
without regard to part III of title 5, United 
States Code, may (1) recruit and train any 
individual licensed by the Commission to 
operate an amateur station; and (ii) accept 
and employ voluntary and uncompensated 
services of such individual. For purposes of 
recruiting and training such individual. the 
Commission, without regard to part III of 
title 5, United States Code, may accept and 
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employ voluntary and uncompensated serv- 
ices of any amateur station operator organi- 
zation. 

“(B) For purposes of monitoring any vio- 
lation of any provision of this Act, and of 
any regulation made by the Commission pur- 
suant to this Act, relating to transmissions 
of any citizens band radio service station, the 
Commission, without regard to part III of 
title 5, United States Code, may (1) recruit 
and train any individual licensed by the 
Commission to operate a citizens band radio 
service station; and (il) accept and employ 
voluntary and uncompensated services of 
such individual. For purposes of recruiting 
and training such individual, the Commis- 
sion, without regard to part III of title 5, 
United States Code, may accept and employ 
voluntary and uncompensated services of any 
citizens band radio service station operator 
organization. 

“(C) For purposes of preparing or admin- 
istering examinations for amateur station 
operator licenses, the Commission, without 
regard to part III of title 5, United States 
Code, may accept and employ voluntary and 
uncompensated services of any individual 
who is licensed by the Commission to oper- 
ate an amateur station. 

“(D) Any person who provides voluntary 
and uncompensated services under this para- 
graph shall not be considered, by reason of 
having provided such services, a Federal em- 
ployee for any purpose.”. 

DEFINITION 


Sec. 8. Section 3 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(gg) ‘Private Land Mobile Services’ are 
those which provide a regularly interacting 
group of base, mobile, portable, and asso- 
ciated control and relay stations intended to 
provide private one-way or two-way land 
mobile radio communications over a desig- 
nated area of operations."’, 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 433 
(Purpose: Amend section relating to general 
provisions regardiing radio transmission) 


Mr. BAKER. I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. GOLDWATER, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 433. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Add at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 9. Section 301 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
section, the Commission may by rule author- 
ize the operation of radio stations without 
individual licenses in the Radio Control or 
Citizens Band Radio Services, as defined by 
Commission rule, except that the operator 
of any such station shall comply with the 
provisions of this Act and with applicable 
Commission rules and regulations.’.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. The contributions 
of the over 400.000 amateur radio opera- 
tors nationwide to the welfare and safe- 
ty of the United States through the 
furnishing of of public service communi- 
cations, emergency communications, 
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technical self-training, self-regulation 
and advancement of the modern radio 
and television arts are too well docu- 
mented to require elaboration. 

Nonetheless, threats to the continua- 
tion of amateur radio’s unblemished rec- 
ord of service to the public exist from 
a number of sources including govern- 
mental fiscal restraints, unintentional 
statutory restraints and problems aris- 
ing from interference to home entertain- 
ment equipment through no fault of the 
amateur radio station. These problems 
can be easily solved at essentially no cost 
and in most cases the apparent solutions 
are actually cost-saving measures. De- 
spite the simplicity and cost-saving as- 
pects of these solutions, however, the 
need for them remains acute. 

Amateur radio constitutes one of the 
best educational opportunities for Amer- 
ica’s youth and one of the most worth- 
while pastimes for its elderly. The un- 
availability of Federal funds to admin- 
ister this service need not and should not 
be permitted to preclude amateur radio 
involvement for the young or elderly. 
Amateurs must be permitted, through 
voluntary efforts supervised by the FCC, 
to supply the services, including exami- 
nations, to those who would benefit from 
them, as funds are not available to supply 
these services any longer. 

In that regard, the FCC must insure 
that there are no conflicts of interest in 
the preparation and administration of 
amateur examinations and that no one is 
treated unfairly. 

Judicial construction of statutory lim- 
itations have bound the hands of ama- 
teurs who would work together to iden- 
tify intruders into the frequency bands 
used for amateur radio public service 
communications. It is imperative that 
amateurs be unfettered in their efforts 
to continue the cooperative self-regula- 
tion that has impressed regulatory au- 
thorities since the dawn of radio. 

The problem of interference to televi- 
sion and other home entertainment 
equipment from transmitting equipment 
has plagued our citizens for years. Com- 
plaints are increasing at an exponen- 
tial rate. This is not because of the 
transmitting equipment, but because of 
the need to incorporate inexpensive fil- 
tering mechanisms in home entertain- 
ment equipment. 

The need for better design now in 
such home entertainment equipment is 
critical to stem the tide of electromag- 
netic incompatibility now throughout 
our atmosphere and creating disputes 
among neighbors. The millions of pur- 
chasers of televis‘on and radio receivers 
and other electronic devices each year 
deserve and need protection from inter- 
ference. 


At a time of governmental belt-tight- 
ening at all levels, this bill is timely. It 
provides a means of cutting costs, elimi- 
nating problems which have plagued a 
most worthy public service-oriented 
avocation, and yet actually permits an 
increase in the availability of services 
to amateur radio, the most self-regu- 
lated radio service in the United States. 

In an electronic age, it is critical to 
nurture an interest in technical experi- 
mentation and development. Amateur 
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radio inherently fosters such an inter- 
est. This bill is necessary to insure con- 
tinued growth of the service and its con- 
tinued effectiveness as a source of pub- 
lic service involvement. 

In addition, I am proposing an amend- 
ment to S. 929 which will enable the FCC 
to eliminate licensing of Citizens Band 
Radio—CB—and Radio Control—RC— 
Services. This position was also sup- 


ported by NTIA. 

Attached to my statement is a copy of 
the September 9, 1981 letter from Chair- 
man Mark S. Fowler of the FCC, which 
details the justification for such de- 
licensing. I believe this is a necessary 
step, and one which will result in signifi- 
cant savings to everyone concerned. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., September 9, 1981. 

Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions, Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, U.S. Senate, Russell 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN GOLDWATER: We were 
recently requested by your staff to prepare an 
analysis of the savings which would accrue 
to the Government if the licensing of 
Citizens Band Radio (CB) and Radio Control 
(RC) Services was discontinued. Based on 
this review, we estimate 15 workyears (12.5 
workyears of direct processing and 2.5 work- 
years of computer support) and $213,000 in 
pay and benefits would be saved if we elimi- 
nate licenses on these radio services. 

In addition to the above, another $317,000 
in “Other Object” costs would be saved. 
These costs include computer time, postage 
for the license and data entry services. 
Some additional “rule-making” time will also 
be saved by this proposal but we are unable to 
determine exactly how much until we have 
gained experience in dealing with a large 
unlicensed service. In the short term (two to 
three years) we estimate that approximately 
three to five workyears of the total savings 
would be reallocated to activities dealing 
with the return of CB license applications 
and inquiries by applicants created by the 
elimination of CB/RC licensing. 

We strongly endorse the proposal to elimi- 
nate CB/RC licensing and believe that the 
option to extend the concept to other Private 
Radio services, where appropriate, would pro- 
vide additional significant benefits to the 
public and would assist us in our program to 
reduce government costs. We are available 
to discuss the details of our cost analysis 
with you or your staff at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
MARK S. FOWLER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment (UP No. 433) 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 


was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

8.929 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Amateur Radio 
Service and Private Land Mobile Services Act 
of 1981”. 

ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 302 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 302) is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“governing” in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and sub- 
stituting “, and (2) establishing minimum 
performance standards for audio and visual 
electronic equipment to reduce their suscep- 
tibility to interference from radio frequency 
energy.”; and 


(3) striking out “shipment, or use of such 
devices” in the second sentence and substi- 
tuting “or shipment of such devices and 
electronic equipment or the use of such de- 
vices”. 


(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striving out “ship, or use de- 
vices” and substituting “or ship devices and 
electronic equipment or use devices”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “or electronic equipment” 
immediately after “devices” wherever such 
term appears in the first sentence; 


(2) inserting “and electronic equipment” 
immediately after “devices” in the second 
sentence; and 


(3) striking out “the common objective of 
reducing interference to radio reception,” in 


the second sentence and substituting “the 
objectives of reducing interference to radio 
reception and to electronic equipment,”. 

(d) The heading for section 302 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“INTERFERENCE WITH RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT”. 


APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 3. Any minimum standard established 
by the Federal Communications Commission 
under section 302(a) (2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended by section 2 of 
this Act, shall not apply to any audio or 
visual electronic equipment manufactured 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 


AMATEUR STATION TRANSMITTAL 


Sec. 4. Section 605 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 605) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof and 
substituting the following: “This section 
shall not apply to the receiving, divulging, 
publishing, or utilizing the contents of any 
radio communication which is transmitted 
by any amateur station, or by any station 
for the use of the general public, or which 
refers to ships, aircraft, vehicles, or persons 
in distress.. 

LICENSES 


Sec. 5. Subsection (d) of section 307 of 
the 1934 Act is amended to read as follows: 
“No license granted for the operation of a 
television broadcasting station shall be for a 
longer term than 5 years and no license so 
granted for any other class of station (other 
than a radio broadcasting station) shall be 
for a longer term than 5 years, or 10 years for 
licenses in the Amateur or Personal (Citi- 
zens) Radio Services, and any license granted 
may be revoked as hereinafter provided. 
Each license granted for the operation of a 
radio broadcasting station shall be for a 
term not to exceed 7 years. Upon the expl- 
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ration of any license, upon application 
therefor, a renewal of such license may be 
granted from time to time for a term of 
not to exceed 5 years in the case of tele- 
vision broadcasting licenses, for a term of 
not to exceed 7 years in the case of radio 
broadcasting station licenses, not to exceed 
10 years in the case of Amateur or Personal 
(Citizens) Radio Service licenses, and for a 
term of not to exceed 5 years in the case of 
other licenses, if the Commission finds that 
public interest, convenience, and necessity 
would be served thereby. Pending any hear- 
ing and final decision on such an applica- 
tion and the disposition of any petition for 
rehearing pursuant to section 405, the Com- 
mission shall continue such license in effect. 
Consistently with the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection, the Commission may by 
rule prescribe the period or periods for which 
licenses shall be granted and renewed for 
particular classes of stations, but the Com- 
mission may not adopt or follow any rule 
which would preclude it, in any case in- 
volving a station of a particular class, from 
granting or renewing a license for a shorter 
period than that prescribed for stations of 
such class if, in its judgment, public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessily would be 
served by such action.”. 


PRIVATE LAND MOBILE SERVICE 


Sec. 6. Part I of title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“PRIVATE LAND MOBILE SERVICES 


“Src, 332. (a) In managing the spectrum 
to be made available for use by the private 
land mobile services the Commission shall 
consider and make findings, consistent with 
section 1, as to— 


“(1) whether present and proposed use of 
various allocated bands by these and other 
services promotes safety of life and property. 
provides services to large numbers of the 
public, and promotes competition; 

“(2) the existence of interservice sharing 
opportunities between these and other sery- 
ices; and 


“(3) actions which will improve the efi- 
ciency of spectrum use and reduce the regu- 
latory burden on spectrum users which are 
based upon sound engineering principles, 
user operational requirements, marketplace 
demands, desirable social impacts, and appro- 
priate legal considerations. 


Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to authorize the Commission to employ auc- 
tions or similar economic methods. 

“(b) The Commission, for the purpose of 
facilitating the expeditious granting of li- 
censes, may delegate to non-Federal Govern- 
ment coordinating committees the function 
of coordinating the assignment of frequencies 
above 30 megahertz to stations in the private 
land mobile services.". 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 7. Section 4(f) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(4)(A) For purposes of monitoring any 
violation of any provision of this Act, and of 
any regulation made by the Commission pur- 
suant to this Act, relating to amateur station 
transmissions, the Commission, without re- 
gard to part III of title 5, United States Code, 
may (i) recruit and train any individual 
licensed by the Commission to operate an 
amateur station; and (ii) accept and employ 
yoluntary and uncompensated services of 
such individual. For purposes of recruiting 
and training such individual, the Commis- 
sion, without regard to part III of title 5, 
United States Code, may accept and employ 
voluntary and uncompensated services of any 
amateur station operator organization, 

“(B) For purposes of monitoring any vio- 
lation of any provision of this Act, and of 
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any regulation made by the Commission pur- 
suant to this Act, relating to transmissions 
of any citizens band radio service station, the 
Commission, without regard to part IMI of 
title 5, United States Code, may (i) recruit 
and train any individual licensed by the 
Commission to operate a citizens band radio 
service station; and (ii) accept and employ 
voluntary and uncompensated services of 
such individual. For purposes of recruiting 
and training such individual, the Commis- 
sion, without regard to part III of title 5, 
United States Code, may accept and employ 
voluntary and uncompensated services of any 
citizens band radio service station operator 
organization. 

“(C) For purposes of preparing or admin- 
istering examinations for amateur station 
operator licenses, the Commission, without 
regard to part III of title 5, United States 
Code, may accept and employ voluntary and 
uncompensated services of any individual 
who is licensed by the Commission to oper- 
ate an amateur station. 

“(D) Any person who provides voluntary 
and uncompensated services under this para- 
graph shall not be considered, by reason of 
having provided such services, & Federal 
employee for any purpose.”. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 8. Section 3 of the Communication 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(gg) ‘Private Land Mobile Services’ are 
those which provide a regularly interacting 
group of base, mobile, portable, and asso- 
ciated control and relay stations intended to 
provide private one-way or two-way land 
mobile radio communications over a desig- 
nated area of operations.”. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9. Section 301 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, the Commission may by rule authorize 
the operation of radio stations without in- 
dividual licenses in the Radio Control or 
Citizens Band Radio Services, as defined by 
Commission rule, except that the operator 
of any such station shall comply with the 
provisions of this Act and with applicable 
Commission rules and regulations.”. 


The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 to provide for improved administra- 
tion of the amateur radio service and pri- 
vate land mobile services by the Federal 
Communications Commission, to address 
the problem of radio-frecuency interference 
to certain electronic equipment, to permit 
volunteer assistance to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the area of 
examinations, licensing, and enforcement in 
the amateur radio service, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPO- 
RATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished minority leader if 
he is in position to consider at this time 
H.R. 3136, a bill relating to the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the measure has been cleared on this side 
of the aisle. 
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Mr. BAKER. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 3136. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R, 3136) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be deemed to have been read the 
first and second times by title and, with- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 434 
(Purpose: To substitute title V of S. 1196 
for text of H.R. 3136; legislation extend- 
ing and amending authority of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation) 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (Mr. Percy), 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
for Mr. Percy proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 434. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after enacting clause and insert 
in Meu thereof the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Amendments Act of 1981". 


PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The second undesignated para- 
graph of section 231 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (1); 

(2) in subparagraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “$520 or less in 1975 
United States dollars” and inserting “$8680 
or less in 1979 United States dollars”; 

(B) by striking out “$1,000 or more in 
1975 United States dollars” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘'$2,950 in 1979 United States 
dollars”; and 

(C) by striking out the period and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
“and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(3) seek to support those developmental 
projects having positive trade benefits for 
the United States.”’. 

(b) Such section, as amended by subsec- 
tion (a), is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following undesignated 
paragraphs: 

“When deciding whether to insure, re- 
insure, or finance investments, the Corpora- 
tion shall consider whether the investment 
would be likely to proceed in the absence of 
insurance, reinsurance, or financing by the 
Corporation. 

“The Corporation shall refuse to insure, 
reinsure, or finance any investment subject 
to incentives or performance requirements 
which would tend to reduce significantly the 
positive trade benefits likely to accrue to 
the United States from the investment.”. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) The first undesignated para- 
graph of section 233(b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
“eleven” and “six” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "fifteen" and “eight”, respectively; 

(2) by inserting after the second sentence 
the following: “The United States Trade 
Representative shall be the Vice Chairman of 
the Board, ex officio, except that the United 
States Trade Representative may designate 
the Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tive to serve as Vice Chairman of the Board 
in place of the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative.”; 

(3) by striking out “Six”, “six”, and “two” 
in the fourth, fifth, and seventh sentences of 
such section, as amended by paragraph (2), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Eight”, “eight”, 
and "three", respectively; 

(4) by striking out in the fifth sentence of 
such section, as amended by paragraph (2), 
“one” the first place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “two”; and 

(5) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
of such section, as amended by paragraph 
(2), “also serve as a Director” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “serve as a Director, ex 
officio”. 

(b) The second undesignated paragraph is 
amended by inserting “including an official 
of the Department of Labor,” after “Gov- 
ernment of the United States”. 


INVESTMENT INSURANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. Section 234 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) In subsection (a)(1)(C), by striking 
out “or insurrection” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “insurrection, or civil strife”; 

(2) in subsection (a) (2), by striking out 
“total project financing” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “project”; 

(3) in subsection (a) (3), by striking out 
“authorized to issue under this subsection” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “permitted to 
have outstanding under section 235(a) (1)": 

(4) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Before issuing civil strife insurance 
for the first time, and in each subsequent 
instance in which a significant enlargement 
is proposed in the type of risk to be insured 
under the definition of civil strife, the Cor- 
poration shall file a report with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives at least 60 days 
before issuance of such insurance, and the 
report shall include a thorough analysis 
of the risks to be covered, anticipated 
losses, and pronosed rates and reserves."; 

(5) in subsection (b), by striking out In 
the last proviso “authorized to issue under 
this subsection” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “permitted to have outstanding under 
section 235(a) (2)”; 

(6) in subsection (f) (1)— 

(A) by striking out “(A)”; and 

(B) by striking out all after “equitable 
terms” and inserting in Meu thereof a pe- 
riod; and 

(7) in the second undesignated paragraph 
of subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking out in the second sen- 
tence thereof “exceed $600,000,000 in any one 
year, and the amount of such reinsurance 
shall not”; and 

(B) by striking out in the last sentence 
all after “whether first loss or otherwise” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

ISSUING AUTHORITY, DIRECT INVESTMENT 

FUND AND RESERVES 

Sec. 5. Section 235 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) (2)— 

(A) by striking out all after ‘$750,000,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Commitments to guarantee loans 
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are authorized for any fiscal year only to the 
extent or in such amounts as provided in 
appropriation Acts.”; 

(2) in subsection (a) (4), by striking out 
“September 30, 1981" and inserting in leu 
thereof “September 30, 1985”; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following: 

“(5) The Corporation shall not make any 
commitment to issue any guaranty which 
would result in a reserve less than 25 per 
centum of the maximum contingent liability 
then outstanding against guaranties issued 
or commitments made pursuant to section 
234(b) or similar predecessor guaranty au- 
thority.”; and 

(4) in subsection (b), by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence; 
“Loans from the Direct Investment Fund 
are authorized for any fiscal year only to 
the extent or in such amounts as provided 
in appropriation Acts.”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. Section 237 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (f), by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘‘compensation for insurance, 
reinsurance, or guaranties issued under this 
title shall not exceed the dollar value, as of 
the date of the investment, of the investment 
made in the project with the approval of the 
Corporation plus interest, earnings, or profits 
actually accrued on said investment to the 
extent provided by such insurance, reinsur- 
ance, or guaranty, except that the Corpora- 
tion may provide (1) that appropriate ad- 
justments in the insured dollar value be 
made to reflect the replacement cost of proj- 
ect assets; and (2) that compensation for a 
claim of loss under insurance of equity in- 
vestment may be computed on the basis of 
the net book value attributable to such 
equity investment on the date of loss.’’; and 

(2) by striking out the third sentence of 
subsection (f). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 7. Section 238(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
“or commitment” after “includes any con- 
tribution”. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS AND POWERS 


Sec. 8. Section 239 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) In subsection (d), by inserting after 
“applicable to Government corporations;” 
the following: “to collect or compromise any 
obligations assigned to ór held by the Cor- 
poration, including any legal or equitable 
rights accruing to the Corporation;”’; 

(2) in subsection (e), by striking out in 
the first sentence thereof “shall have the re- 
sponsibility for planning and directing the 
execution of audits,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “may conduct”; and 

(3) by striking out subsections (f), (4), 
and (k) and redesignating subsections (g), 
(h), (1), and (1) as subsections (f), (g), (h), 
and (i), respectively. 

REPORTS 


Src. 9. Section 240A of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(a)” immediately be- 
fore the first sentence; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out “‘sec- 
tion 239(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 239(h)”; 

(3) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“section 239(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 239(1)"; and 

(4) by striking out subsection (b). 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 10. The amendments made by this Act 

shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, unless the 
legislation extending the authority of 
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the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration is passed by September 30, 
OPIC will cease to insure U.S, invest- 
ments abroad against political risks. 
OPIC legislation has been passed by the 
House and is included in only slightly 
different form as title 5 of the foreign 
aid bill, S. 1196. 

Because the foreign aid bill cannot be 
completed by September 30, it is neces- 
sary to split out the OPIC provisions to- 
day and pass them in the Senate. This 
action will provide the best chance for 
final enactment of OPIC legislation by 
next Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment (UP No. 434) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I support 
the extension of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation’s (OPIC’s) au- 
thority. OPIC plays a vital role in our 
export promotion effort, combining polit- 
ical risk insurance with financing and 
investment promotion activities to facili- 
tate U.S. firms’ participation in the in- 
ternational marketplace. Without 


OPIC’s assistance, many of our firms 
would be at a decided disadvantage in 
worldwide competition for investment 
projects. 

OPIC works to the advantage of the 


U.S. economy in two major ways. First, 
by encouraging or supporting invest- 
ments overseas, OPIC spurs global de- 
velopment and, hence, foreign countries’ 
ability to purchase U.S. goods and serv- 
ices. Second, specific OPIC-assisted in- 
vestments result in exports of U.S. ma- 
chinery and equipment for initial plant 
construction and follow-on exports of 
spare parts and supplies. Thus, by im- 
proving the attractiveness of private sec- 
tor overseas investment, OPIC directly 
enhances U.S. export opportunities. 


I believe there is an undeniable link 
between investment and trade, and OPIC 
is a good example of public recognition 
of this link. 

In addition to its value to the Nation 
as a whole, OPIC has been an important 
resource for my own State of Delaware. 
Since 1971, OPIC has covered 21 Dela- 
ware-related projects, worth over $450 
million. These Delaware contracts are 
directly responsible for U.S. exports of 
plant, equipment, and services in such 
diverse sectors as metal working fluids, 
polypropylene resins, ranching, and 
banking. These contracts have been 
placed in countries—such as South Ko- 
rea, Thailand, and the Dominican Re- 
public—where OPIC-encouraged devel- 
opment efforts increase purchasing pow- 
er and demand for U.S. products. 

It is estimated that, in fiscal year 1980 
alone, total U.S. project investments as- 
sisted by OPIC will lead to over $1 billion 
in U.S. exports over 5 years. These same 
investments are expected to generate ap- 
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proximately 17,500 jobs during those 5 
years. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support the 4-year extension of OPIC’s 
operating authority for yet another rea- 
son. OPIC’s operations are performed on 
a self-supporting basis. At a time when 
we so desperately need to rationalize and 
limit Government spending, OPIC stands 
out as a good example of a program that 
pays its own way. OPIC coverage is fi- 
nanced by repaid loans and service fees. 

Here in Congress, Senators have come 
to recognize the value of international 
trade to our domestic economy and em- 
ployment outlook. Certainly the exten- 
sive membership in my Export Caucus 
and the widespread support for its work 
are testament to that. We must also come 
to recognize the importance of overseas 
investment as a vehicle for accelerated 
national growth. 

Support for OPIC and approval of this 
legislation would be steps in the right 
direction.@ 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, S. 1196 in- 
cludes as title V provisions concerning 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC). OPIC is a U.S. Gov- 
ernment corporation created in 1969 to 
insure U.S. private investments in devel- 
oping countries against political risks. 
OPIC is backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States of America. 

OPIC's purpose is: 

To mobilize and facilitate the participation 
of United States private capital and skills in 
the economic and social development of less 
developed countries and areas, thereby com- 
plementing the development assistance ob- 
jectives of the United States. 


With the intention of increasing 
OPIC’s ability to realize its developmen- 
tal purpose, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has reported favorably a number 
of statutory changes. I will take time to 
mention a few of the major changes, but 
refer my colleagues to the committee's 
report for a more thorough description 
of the recommended changes in law. 

The legislation would extend OPIC's 
operating authority for 4 years, through 
September 30, 1985. Four years is the cus- 
tomary period of extension of OPIC au- 
thority, and was reouested by the ad- 
ministration. 

The current statutory restriction on 
OPIC support for investments in coun- 
tries with average annual per capita in- 
comes of $1,000 or more in 1975 U.S. 
dollars would be raised to a level of $2,950 
or more in 1979 U.S. dollars. The restric- 
tion is not a prohibition, and has not 
been regarded as such by OPIC. 

The committee report includes a 
lengthy list of exceptions used by OPIC 
to justify support for investments in 
high-income developing countries de- 
spite the statutory restriction. OPIC has 
also used a “case-by-case” exception 
where the general exceptions did not 
apply. I assume OPIC will continue to 
use the case-by-case exception as well as 
the general exceptions in the same man- 
ner and as conservatively as they have 
in the past. i 

OPIC has agreed to report to the For- 
eign Relations Committee regularly on 
the justification for case-by-case excep- 
tion. With these policies and understand- 
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ings, I believe OPIC will have sufficient 
operating flexibility, but the purpose of 
the statutory restriction on support in 
high-income countries can be retained. 

The committee report also mentions 
that OPIC is expected: 

To scrutinize closely all proposals for in- 
surance or other OPIC assistance for proj- 
ects in higher-income developing coun- 
tries, ... 


I wish to state for the record that the 
committee did not intend in its com- 
ments to imply that OPIC does not cur- 
rently give sufficient scrutiny to pro- 
posals which come before it, nor to es- 
tablish any tests or standards not con- 
tained in nor reasonably inferred from 
statutory provisions. The committee ex- 
pects OPIC to scrutinize closely all pro- 
posals, regardless of the income level of 
the country in which the investment is 
to be made. 


The legislation would also add a pro- 
vision requiring OPIC, when deciding 
whether to insure projects, to “seek to 
support those developmental projects 
having positive trade benefits for the 
United States.” OPIC has repeatedly as- 
sured me that this new provision, “will 
in no way denigrate OPIC’s prime de- 
yvelopmental purpose.” I understand that 
OPIC will continue to evaluate 


thoroughly the development impact of 
proposed investments, and will not lower 
by a single millimeter the threshold of 
acceptable development impact it ap- 
plies. 

The purpose of the new provision is 
not to encourage OPIC to support in- 


vestments which do not have an accept- 
able level of development benefits just 
because there would be positive trade 
benefits for the United States. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to emphasize 
OPIC’s positive contribution to U.S. 
trade. OPIC supports only investments 
which are expected to have positive net 
trade benefits for the United States, and 
where OPIC’s financial ability to support 
investments is limited, OPIC will give 
priority to supporting those investments 
meeting its development impact stand- 
ards which have the highest net positive 
trade benefits for the United States. 

The legislation also authorizes OPIC 
to begin offering insurance against “civil 
strife” risks to U.S. investments in devel- 
oping countries. OPIC would be required 
to report to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in detail on its plans for such 
insurance coverage before actually offer- 
ing such insurance. 

The bill also adds two new members to 
the OPIC Board of Directors: A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labor 
and an additional small business sector 
representative. These additional mem- 
bers should assist OPIC in carrying out 
the intent of Congress and the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
the General Accounting Office dated 
February 27, 1981. 

The bill also adds a provision requir- 
ing OPIC when deciding whether or not 
to support investments in developing 
countries to consider whether the in- 
vestment is likely to be made without 
OPIC support. I recognize that there 
may be instances in which OPIC might 
come to the conclusion that there was 
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very little likelihood of additionality, 
but OPIC might support an investment 
for reasons of U.S. national interest. I 
would consider such action consistent 
with the overall statutory framework in 
which OPIC operates. 

The bill also contains a provision in- 
tended to address the growing detri- 
mental impact on U.S. trade arising 
from the application by foreign govern- 
ments of performance requirements to 
U.S. investments. Such requirements in- 
clude local content and reexport require- 
ments which tend to distort trade flows 
to the disadvantage of the United 
States. The provision would require 
OPIC to refuse to support any invest- 
ment subject to incentives or perform- 
ance requirements which would tend to 
reduce significantly the positive U.S. 
trade benefits which would otherwise 
arise from the investment. 

OPIC and a number of users of OPIC 
have expressed concern that this provi- 
sion could discourage U.S. investors. The 
provision leaves considerable discretion- 
ary judgment to OPIC, however, includ- 
ing the assessment of the impact of the 
performance requirements and the mag- 
nitude of the reduction in trade benefits 
sufficient to preclude OPIC support for 
an investment. 

In any case, OPIC does not support 
investments which do not have net posi- 
tive trade benefits to the United States, 
and there would be few cases in which 
the positive trade benefits were signifi- 
cantly reduced without becoming nega- 
tive and therefore precluding OPIC sup- 
port. Foreign governments should not, 
in any case, be led to expect the United 
States to subsidize investments through 
government insurance, when those for- 
eign governments apply measures which 
impose significant trade losses on the 
United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, I 
represent a major citrus producing State. 
A substantial part of Arizona’s produc- 
tion is exported, one-third or more. Our 
growers have worked very successfully 
for decades to develop and expand their 
markets in foreign countries. Also, we 
happen +o produce most of the Nation’s 
copper in Arizona. A few years ago, for- 
eign copper producers almost destroyed 
our industry by dumping surplus produc- 
tion on the world markets. 


With this background, I would like to 
have some assurance that nothing in the 
pending bill will injure American farm 
exports, such as citrus, or vulnerable in- 
dustries, such as copper. Specifically, it is 
my understanding that OPIC, the Over- 
seas ‘Private Investment Corporation, 
could not approve loan requests for citrus 
or copper production in foreign countries 
which would result in reduced U.S. em- 
ployment in these industries or disrupt 
our exports which would have a negative 
impact on our balance of payments and 
employment. Am I correct? 


Mr. PERCY. The senior Senator from 
Arizona is absolutely correct: OPIC 
would not be authorized to approve in- 
surance or any other support for U.S. in- 
vestments abroad which would reduce 
U.S. employment in the citrus industry 
or the sugar industry, or the copper in- 
dustry or any other U.S. industry, nor to 
support any investment which would dis- 
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rupt U.S. exports and have a negative 
impact on the U.S. balance of payments. 
Subsections 231(1) and related provi- 
sions of OPIC’s charter provide sufficient 
assurance on that point. 


The administration’s position which is 
supported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the reported bill—and by the 
House of Representatives in the bill it 
passed yesterday—is that the specific 
commodity provisions presently in the 
OPIC statute are duplicative and, there- 
fore, unnecessary. They may even have 
the perverse effect of suggesting that in- 
vestments in commodities not listed in 
the statute could be supported by OPIC, 


Let me assure the Senator that the 
deletion of these provisions is not in- 
tended to change OPIC’s current policies 
one iota. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for his explanation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 


The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. The bill was read the third time, 
and passed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:30 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 325) making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes; agrees to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and appoints Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
BOLAND, Mr. NatcHer, Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa, Mr. AppaBgBo, Mr. Lonc of Mary- 
land, Mr. Yates, Mr. Roysat, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Conte, Mr. McDape, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Alabama, Mr. Myers, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mr. Kemp, Mr. BURGENER, and 
Mr. O'Brien as managers of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 1520. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities for the National Science 
Foundation for the fiscal year 1982. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and ordered placed 
on the calendar: 

H.R. 1520. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities for the National Science 
Foundation for the fiscal year 1982. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 
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EC-1976. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Material (Contracts and 
Business Management), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on a claim against the 
United States over $5,000,000 and the exami- 
nation thereof; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EC-1977. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a listing of contract award dates for the 
period September 15 to December 15, 1981; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1978. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Department of the Air Force's 
proposed letter of offer to Korea for defense 
articles estimated to cost in excess of $25 mil- 
lion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1979. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Department of the Army's pro- 
posed letter of offer to Greece for defense 
articles estimated to cost in excess of $25 
million; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1980. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Department of the Army's pro- 
posed letter of offer to Turkey for defense 
articles estimated to cost in excess of $25 mil- 
lion; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

EC-1981. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the “66th an- 
nual report of the Federal Trade Commission 
covering fiscal year 1981; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1982. A communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1967, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1983. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Legislative and Regulatory Actions 
Needed To Deal With A Changing Domestic 
Telecommunications Industry”; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

EC-1984. A communication from the Vice 
President for Government Affairs of the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on total 
itemized revenues and expenses of each train 
operated by the Corporation for June 1981; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-1985. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on sales 
of refined petroleum products and sales of 
retail gasoline for June 1981; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1986. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& rule which provides for an exemption from 
incremental pricing pursuant to section 
206(d) of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, 

EC-1987. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury (Legisla- 
tive Affairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
project performance audit reports prepared 
by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, special studies pre- 
pared by the External Review and Evalua- 
tion Office of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and project performance audit 
Teports or project completion reports pre- 
pared by the Asian Development Bank: to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1988. A communication from the Vice- 
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Chair of the Merit Systems Protection Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Senior Executive Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1989. A communication from the Act- 
ing Deputy Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior (Indian Affairs), transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the participation of 
the Absentee Delaware Tribe in the use of 
distribution of certain awarded claims; to 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EC-1990. A communication from the Secre- 
tary of Education, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, final regulations for continuing edu- 
cation outreach-state-administered program; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

EC-1991. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Act of September 30, 1950, with 
respect to assuring a free public education 
for military dependents residing on Federal 
property; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1992. A communication from the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Master Plan for the United States 
Capitol; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-1993. A communication from the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, & report on 
Department of Defense procurement from 
small and other business firms; to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-439. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, relative to im- 
proving forestry management in the south; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

POM-440. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, supporting Presi- 
dent Reagan's position on the air traffic con- 
trollers strike; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

POM-441. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, relative to 
the Clean Air Act Amendments; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-442, A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, relative to alter- 
natives to the Federal Reserve Board’s pres- 
ent methods for controlling inflation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POM-443. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, relative to State 
severance taxes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

POM-444. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, relative to Fed- 
eral regulation of State and local pension 
funds; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-445. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, rejecting an ex- 
tension of the Voting Rights Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

POM-446. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, relative to a revi- 
sion of the Voting Rights Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

POM-447. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, relative to an 
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amendment of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers Compensation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-448. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Legislative Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, relative to 
coal slurry pipelines; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-449. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Meridian Commu- 
nity Action Agency, opposing the decontrol 
of natural gas; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RUDMAN, from the Committee on 
Small Business, with an amendment (in the 
nature of a substitute) ; 

S. 881. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act to strengthen the role of the small, in- 
novative firms in Federally funded research 
and development, and to utilize Federal re- 
search and development as a base for tech- 
nological innovation to meet agency needs 
and to contribute to the growth and strength 
of the Nation’s economy (Rept. No, 97-194). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOIN RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. DeConcini, and Mr. GRASS- 
LEY): 

S. 1663. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

S. 1664. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to allow supplies under the 
control of departments and agencies 
within the Department of Defense to be 
transferred to the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency as if it were within 
the Department of Defense and to amend 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
to authorize the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to loan to State and 
local governments property transferred 
to such agency from other Federal agen- 
cies as excess property; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1665. To amend section 1086(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide 
for payment under the CHAMPUS pro- 
gram of certain health care expenses in- 
curred by certain members and former 
members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents to the extent that such 
expenses are not payable under medi- 
care; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SIMPSON (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. DeConcrn1, and Mr. Grass- 
LEY) : 

S. 1663. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, on behalf of myself, 
Senator KENNEDY, and the other mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy, a bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, for the purpose of: 
First, improving the efficiency of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
and second, eliminating the need for 
Congress to consider certain categories 
of private immigration bills. 

This is the so-called efficiency bill. It 
has been a joint effort of myself and 
Senator KENNEDY, who has been most 
cooperative and supportive of the efforts 
of this chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy, as 
we grappled with this rather significant 
national issue. 

This bill is very similar to the bill ap- 
proved last Congress by the House of 
Representatives and reported last week 
from the House Judiciary Committee. It 
is also similar to the noncontroversial 
portions of a bill reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the last Con- 


gress, 

The bill is supported by the Depart- 
ments of Justice and State and I know 
of no current opposition by any group— 
public or private. 

The bill does not deal with any of the 
controversial areas on which the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Ref- 
ugee Policy made recommendations in 
April, nor with subjects covered by the 
administration’s proposed immigration 
reforms announced in July. Those con- 
troversial areas are being considered 
carefully by the subcommittee in a series 
of hearings and consultations which are 
already in progress. I intend to intro- 
duce a comprehensive immigration re- 
form bill by the end of this session of 
Congress. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
enable the INS to shift nearly $2 million 
of its budget from activities with very 
little benefit to others which have more 
urgent functions. 

Mr. President, at this time I will briefly 
summarize the major provisions of the 
bill. At the conclusion of my remarks. I 
will ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, as 
well as the text itself, be placed into the 
REcorD. 

I. PROVISIONS TO INCREASE INS EFFICIENCY 

Mr. President, provisions which would 
increase INS efficiency include: 

Repeal of certain requirements of 
INS reports to Congress (sections 3 and 
4(2) of the bill): CBO estimate of cost 
savings which would have been produced 
if the change had been in effect for 
1981: $40,000; 

Repeal of certain naturalization re- 
quirements, including the requirement 
that a petitioner be accompanied by two 
witnesses (section 15): CBO estimate of 
cost savings: $1.1 million; 

Partial repeal of requirement that de- 
ported aliens obtain the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s consent before seeking to enter the 
United States (section 4(1) he 

Extension of time of validity of re- 
entry permits (section 6) : CBO estimate 
of cost savings: $25,000; 
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Repeal of mandatory annual alien 
registration (section 11): CBO estimate 
of cost savings: $800,000 per year less the 
cost of any registrations which the At- 
torney General may require pursuant to 
the discretion provided in the bill; and 

Amendment of current law relating to 
the forfeiture of vehicles used in bring- 
ing in or harboring aliens who enter the 
United States illegally (section 12): 
CBO estimate of cost savings: $100,000. 

II, PROVISIONS TO REDUCE THE NUMBER OF 

PRIVATE BILLS 

Mr. President, provisions which would 
reduce the number of private bills which 
Congress must consider include: 

Raising of the age by which children 
must be adopted to be entitled to cer- 
tain immigration benefits (section 2(b) ); 

Modification of the law relating to 
certain drug offenses, specifically: Elimi- 
nation of the absolute bar to naturaliza- 
tion for those who have committed cer- 
tain offenses involving the possession of 
marihuana (section 2(c)) ; authorization 
for the Attorney General, in his discre- 
tion, to waive exclusion or deportation 
based on such drug offenses for the im- 
mediate relatives of a U.S. citizen or 
permanent resident in cases of extreme 
hardship (sections 4(3) and 8); and 

Exemption from numerical limitations 
for certain aliens who made investments 
in the United States before 1978 (sec- 
tion 19). 

The bill also includes in section 5 cer- 
tain provisions modifying the law with 
respect to foreign medical school grad- 
uates. 

IIT. CONTROVERSIAL PROVISIONS DELETED 


Mr. President, the bill does not include 
certain provisions which were deemed to 
be quite controversial in the last Con- 
gress. Specifically, the bill does not pro- 
vide for: “Special immigrant” status for 
certain holders of G-IV visas (employees 
of international organizations and their 
immediate families); a visa waiver sys- 
tem; increased visa numbers for Mexico; 
clearance of second preference backlogs. 
But you may be assured that all of these 
issues will be considered and acted upon 
in the course of the subcommittee’s de- 
velopment of a comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform bill. 

IV. DIFFERENCES FROM THE HOUSE BILL 


Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today is nearly identical to the House 
bill reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee last week. There are, how- 
ever, a few differences. The Senate bill: 


Narrows provisions relieving aliens 
from the consequences of drug offenses 
and, with respect to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s discretion to waive deportation 
based on extreme hardship, narrows the 
provision to cover only parents, spouses, 
and minor unmarried sons or daughters 
of U.S. citizens or permanent residents 
(sections 2(c), 4(3), and 8); 

Adds discretion for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to require alien registration (sec- 
tion 11); 

Returns to section 5(d) an English 
language competency requirement for 
“special immigrant” status for certain 
foreign medical graduates; and 

Requires that annual and percountry 
ceilings be reduced by the number of for- 
eign medical graduates and investors ad- 
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justing their status pursuant to sections 
5(d) and 19 of the bill, consistent with 
existing practice for private bills (sec- 
tion 20). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text and a brief section-by- 
section analysis be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1663 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “Immigration 
and Nationality Act Amendments of 1981”. 

(b) Except as specifically provided in this 
Act, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed as an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a provision, the reference shall be 
deemed to be made to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a)(15) of section 
101 (88 U.S.C. 1101) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “institution of learning 
or other recognized place of study" in sub- 
paragraph (F) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“college, university, seminary, conservatory, 
academic high school, elementary school, or 
other academic or language training institu- 
tion”; and 

(2) by adding after subparagraph (L) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(M) (i) an alien having a residence in a 
foreign country which he has no intention of 
abandoning who seeks to enter the United 
States temporarily and solely for the purpose 
of pursuing a full course of study at an 
established vocational or other recognized 
nonacademic institution (other than a lan- 
guage training institution) in the United 
States particularly designated by him and 
approved by the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Education, 
which institution shall have agreed to report 
to the Attorney General the termination of 
attendance of each nonimmigrant nonaca- 
demic student and if any such institution 
fails to make reports promptly the approval 
shall be withdrawn, and (lt) the allen spouse 
and minor children of any such alten if ac- 
companying him or following to join him.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “fourteen” in sub- 
paragraphs (E) and (F) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “sixteen”. 

(f) 


(c) Subsection 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(2) by striking out “paragraphs (9), (10), 
and (23) of section 212(a)" in paragraph (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (9) 
and (10) of section 212(a) and paragraph 
(23) of such section, except as it relates to 
the simple possession of 30 grams or less of 
marihuana," 

Sec, 3. Section 204 (8 U.S.C. 1154) 1s 
amended by striking out subsection (d). 

Sec. 4. Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) is 
amended— 

(1) by Inserting “and who seek admission 
within five years of the date of such deporta- 
tion or removal,” in subsection (a) (17) after 
“section 242(b),"; 

(2) by striking out the second sentence of 
Paragraph (6) of subsection (d); and 

(3) by inserting “or paragraph (23) of this 
section to the extent it relates to the simple 
Possession of 30 grams or less of marihuana,” 
after (12) of this section,”. 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of paragraph (32) of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period and the fol- 
lowing: “For the purposes of this paragraph, 
an alien who is a graduate of a medical school 
shall be considered to have passed parts I 
and II of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners examination if the alien was fully 
and permanently licensed to practice medi- 
cine in a State on January 9, 1978, and was 


of such section is 
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practicing medicine in 
date;”. 

(2) Subsection (J) (1) (B) of such section is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end a period and the following: “For 
the purposes of this subparagraph, an alien 
who is a graduate of a medical school shall be 
considered to have passed parts I and II of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners ex- 
amination if the alien was fully and per- 
manently licensed to practice medicine in a 
State on January 9, 1978, and was practicing 
medicine in a State on that date;”’. 

(3) Section 602 of the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-484), added by section 307(q) (3) of 
Public Law 95-83, is amended by striking out 
subsections (a) and (b). 

(b) Subsection (J) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(including any ex- 
tension of the duration thereof under sub- 
paragraph (D))” in paragraph (1)(C); 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation” and “Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Educa- 
tion” and “Secretary of Health and Human 
Services”, respectively; 

(3) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of each of subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
and “; and” at the end of subparagraph (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period in each 
case; 

(4) by amending subparagraph 
paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

“(D) The duration of the alien's participa- 
tion in the program of graduate medical 
education or training for which the alien is 
coming to the United States is limited to the 
time typically required to complete such pro- 
gram, as determined by the Director of the 
International Communication Agency at the 
time of the alien’s entry into the United 
States, based on criteria which are estab- 
lished in coordination with the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and which take 
into consideration the published require- 
ments of the medical specialty board which 
administers such education or training pro- 
gram; except that— 

“(1) such duration is further limited to 
seven years unless the alien has dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of the Director 
that the country to which the alien will re- 
turn at the end of such specialty education 
or training has an exceptional need for an 
individual trained in such specialty, and 

“(i1) the alien may, once and not later 
than two years after the date the alien en- 
ters the United States as an exchange visitor 
or acquires exchange visitor status, change 
the alien's designated program of graduate 
medical education or training if the Di- 
rector approves the change and if a commit- 
ment and written assurance with respect to 
the alien’s new program have been provided 
in accordance with subparagraph (C)."; 

(5) by inserting after subparagraph .(D) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) The alien furnishes the Attorney Gen- 
eral each year with an affidavit (in such form 
as the Attorney General shall prescribe) that 
attests that the alien (i) is in good standing 
in the program of graduate medical educa- 
tion or training in which the alien is par- 
ticipating, and (ii) will return to the coun- 
try of his nationality or last residence upon 
completion of the education or training for 
which he came to the United States.”; 

(6) (A) by striking out "(11)” in paragraph 
(1)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof “(ii) 
(1); 

(B) by inserting, in paragraph (1)(B), 
“(II)” before “has competency”, “(III)” be- 
fore “will be able to adopt”, and (IV)” 
before "has adequate prior education”; 

(C) by striking out “December 31, 1981" 
in paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “December 31, 1983”; 
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(D) by striking out “and (B) of paragraph 
(1)" in paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “and (B) (ii)(I) of paragraph 
a)”; 

(E) by inserting after “if” In paragraph 
(2) (A) the following: “(i) the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services determines, on 
a case-by-case basis, that”; 

(F) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“, and (il) the program has a comprehen- 
sive plan to reduce reliance on alien physi- 
cians, which plan the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services finds, in accordance 
with criteria published by the Secretary, to 
be satisfactory and to include the following: 

“(I) A detailed discussion of specific prob- 
lems that the program anticipates without 
such waiver and of the alternative resources 
and methods (including use of physician 
extenders and other paraprofessionals) that 
have been considered and have been and 
will be applied to reduce such disruption 
in the delivery of health services. 

“(II) A detailed description of those 
changes of the program (including improve- 
ment of educational and medical services 
training) which have been considered and 
which have been or will be applied which 
would make the program more attractive to 
graduates of medical schools who are citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“(IIT) A detailed description of the re- 
crulting efforts which have been and will 
be undertaken to attract graduates of med- 
ical schools who are citizens of the United 
States. 

“(IV) A detailed description and analysis 
of how the program, on a year-by-year basis, 
has phased down and will phase down its 
dependence upon aliens who are graduates 
of foreign medical schools so that the pro- 
gram will not be dependent upon the ad- 
mission to the program of any additional 
such aliens after December 31, 1983."; and 

(G) by inserting at the end of paragraph 
(2) (B) the following: 


“The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, in coordination with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Director of the International 
Communication Agency, shall (i) monitor 
the issuance of waivers under subparagraph 
(A) and the needs of the communities (with 
respect to which such waivers are issued) 
to assure that quality medical care is pro- 
vided, and (ii) review each program with 
such a waiver to assure that the plan de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) (ii) is being 
carried out and that participants in such 
program are being provided appropriate 
supervision in their medical education and 
training. 

“(C) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, in coordination with the Attorney 
General and the Director of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency, shall report 
to the Congress at the beginning of fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983 on the distribution (by 
geography, nationality, and medical special- 
ty or field of practice) of foreign medical 
graduates in the United States who have 
received a waiver under subparagraph (A), 
including an analysis of the dependence of 
the various communities on aliens who are 
in medical education or training programs 
in the various medica) specialties.”; and 

(7) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) The Director of the International 
Communication Agency annually shall 
transmit to the Congress a report on aliens 
who have submitted affidavits described in 
paragraph (1)(E), and shall include in such 
report the name and address of each such 
alien, the medical education or training pro- 
gram in which such alien is participating, 
and the status of such alien in that pro- 
gram.”. 
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(c) The amendments made by paragraphs 
(1), (4) and (5) of subsection (b) shall ap- 
ply to aliens entering the United States as 
exchange visitors (or otherwise acquiring ex- 
change visitor status) on or after January 
10, 1978. 

(d)(1) Section 10i(a) (27) (8 U.S.C. 1101 
(a) (27)) is amended by striking out “or” at 
the end of subparagraph (F), by striking out 
the period at the end of subparagraph (G) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or", and by 
adding after subparagraph (G) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(H) an immigrant, and his accompaning 
spouse and children, who— 

“(1) has graduated from a medical school 
or has qualified to practice medicine in a 
foreign state, 

“(11) was fully and permanently licensed 
to practice medicine in a State on January 9, 
1978, and was practicing medicine in a State 
on that date, 

“(iil) has competency in oral and written 
English, 

“(iv) entered the United States as a non- 
immigrant under subsection (a) (15)(H) or 
(a) (15) (J) before January 10, 1978, and 

"(v) has been continuously present in the 
United States in the practice or study of 
medicine since the date of such entry.”. 

(2) Section 245(c)(2) (8 U.S.C. 1255(c) 
(2)) is amended by inserting “or a special 
immigrant described in section 101(a8) (27) 
(H)" after “an immediate relative as defined 
in section 201(b)”. 

(e) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of State, and the 
Director of the International Communica- 
tion Agency, shall evaluate the effectiveness 
and value to foreign nations and to the 
United States of exchange programs for the 
graduate medical education or training of 
aliens who are graduates of foreign medical 
schools, and shall report to Congress, not 
later than January 15, 1983, on such evalua- 
tion and include in such report such recom- 
mendations for changes in legislation and 
regulations as may be appropriate. 


Sec. 6. Section 223(b) (8 U.S.C, 1203(b)) 
is amended by striking out “one year from 
the date of issuance: Provided, That the At- 
torney General may in his discretion extend 
the validity of the permit for a period or pe- 
riods not exceeding one year in the aggre- 
gate” and inserting in lieu thereof “two 
years from the date of issuance and shall not 
be renewable”. 

Sec. 7. (a2) Subsection (a) of section 237 
(8 U.S.C, 1227) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“(a)(1) Any alien (other than an alien 
crewman) arriving in the United States who 
is excluded under this Act, shall be immedi- 
ately deported, in accommodations of the 
same class in which he arrived, unless the 
Attorney General, in an individual case, in 
his discretion, concludes that immediate 
deportation is not practicable or proper. De- 
portation shall be to the country in which 
the alien boarded the vessel or aircraft on 
which he arrived in the United States, unless 
the allen boarded such vessel or aircraft 
in foreign territory contiguous to the United 
States or in any island adjacent thereto or 
adjacent to the United States and the alien fs 
not a native, citizen, subject, or national of, 
or does not have a residence in, such foreign 
contiguous territory or adjacent Island, in 
which case the deportation shall instead be 
to the country in which is located the port 
at which the alien embarked for such foreign 
contiguous territory or adjacent island. The 
cost of the maintenance including detention 
expenses and expenses Incident to detention 
of any such alien while he is being detained 
shall be borne by the owner or owners of the 
vessel or aircraft on which he arrived, except 
that the cost of maintenance (including de- 
tention expenses and expenses incident to 
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detention while the alien is being detained 
prior to the time he is offered for deporta- 
tion to the transportation line which brought 
him to the United States) shall not be as- 
sessed against the owner or owners of such 
vessel or aircraft if (A) the alien was in 
possession of a valid, unexpired immigrant 
visa, or (B) the alien (other than an alien 
crewman) was in possession of a valid, unex- 
pired nonimmigrant visa or other document 
authorizing such alien to apply for temporary 
admission to the United States or an un- 
expired reentry permit issued to him, and 
(1) such application was made within one 
hundred and twenty days of the date of 
issuance of the visa or other document, or 
in the case of an alien in possession of a 
reentry permit, within one hundred and 
twenty days of the date on which the alien 
was iast examined and admitted by the Serv- 
ice, or (il) in the event the application was 
made later than one hundred and twenty 
days ot the date of issuance of the visa or 
other document or such examination and ad- 
mission, if the owner or owners of such ves- 
sel or aircraft established to the satisfaction 
of the Attorney General that the ground of 
exclusion could not have been ascertained 
by the exercise of due diligence prior to the 
alien's embarkation, or (C) the person 
claimed United States nationality or citi- 
zenship and was in possession of an unex- 
pired United States passport issued to him 
by competent authority. 

“(2) If the government of the country 
designated in paragraph (1) will not accept 
the alien into its territory, the alien’s de- 
portation shall be directed by the Attorney 
General, in his discretion and without nec- 
essarily giving any priority or preference be- 
cause of their order as herein set forth, 
either to— 

“(A) the country of which the alien is a 
subject, citizen, or national; 

“(B) the country in which he was born; 

“(C) the country in which he has a resi- 
dence; or 

“(D) any country which is willing to ac- 
cept the alien into its territory, if deporta- 
tion to any of the foregoing countries is 
impracticable, inadvisable, or impossible.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “to the country whence 
he came” in clause (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “to the country to which his de- 
portation has been directed"; and 

(2) by striking out “collector of customs” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof "district director of customs”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(c) An alien shall be deported on a vessel 
or aircraft owned by the same person who 
owns the vessel or aircraft on which the 
alien arrived in the United States, unless 
it is impracticable to so deport the alien 
within a reasonable time. The transporta- 
tion expense of the alien's deportation shall 
be borne by the owner or owners of the ves- 
sel or aircraft on which the alien arrived. 
If the deportation is effected on a vessel or 
aircraft not owned by such owner or owners, 
the transportation expense of the alien's de- 
poration may be paid from the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of this Act and re- 
covered by civil suit from any owner, agent, 
or consignee of the vessel or aircraft on 
which the alien arrived.’ 

Sec. 8. Section 241(f) (8 U.S.C. 1251(f)) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(f)(1)(A) The provisions of this section 
relating to the deportation of aliens within 
the United States on the ground that they 
were excludable at the time of entry as aliens 
who have sought to procure or have pro- 
cured visas or other documentation, or entry 
into the United States. by fraud or misrevre- 
sentation, whether willful or innocent. may, 
in the discretion of the Attorney General, be 
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waived for any alien (other than an alien 
described in subsection (a)(19)) who— 

“(i) is the spouse, parent, or child of a 
citizen of the United States or of an alien 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence; and 

“(il) was in possession of an immigrant 
visa or equivalent document and was other- 
wise admissible to the United States at the 
time of such entry except for those grounds 
of inadmissibility specified under paragraphs 
(14), (20), and (21) of section 212(a) which 
were a direct result of that fraud or mis- 
representation. 

“(B) A waiver of deportation for fraud or 
misrepresentation granted under subpara- 
graph (A) shall also operate to waive depor- 
tation based on the grounds of inadmissibil- 
ity at entry described under subparagraph 
(A) (il) directly resulting from such fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

“(2) The provisions of subsection (a) (11) 
(to the extent it relates to the simple pos- 
session of 30 grams or less of marihuana) 
may, in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be waived for any alien (other than an 
alien described in subsection (a) (19)) who— 

“(A) is the spouse or child of a citizen of 
the United States or of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, or 

“(B) has a child who is a citizen of the 
United States or an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, 


if it is established to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that the alien's deportation 
would result in extreme hardship to the 
United States citizen or lawfully resident 
spouse, parent, or child of such alien and 
trat such waiver would not be contrary to 
the national welfare, safety, or security of 
the United States.”’. 

Sec. 9. Subsection (f) of section 244 (8 
U.S.C. 1254) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to an alien who— 

“(1) entered the United States as a crew- 
man subsequent to June 30, 1964; 

“(2) was admitted to the United States as 
& nonimmigrant exchange alien as defined 
in section 101 (a) (15) (J), or has acquired the 
status of such a nonimmigrant exchange 
alien after admission, in order to receive 
graduate medical education or training, re- 
gardless of whether or not the alien is sub- 
ject to or has fulfilled the two-year foreign 
residence requirement of section 212(e); or 

“(3) (A) was admitted to the United States 
as a nonimmigrant exchange alien as defined 
in section 101(a) (15) (J) or has acquired the 
status of such nonimmigrant exchange alien 
after admission other than to recelve grad- 
uate medical education or training, (B) is 
subject to the two-year foreign residence 
resuirement of section 212(e), and (C) has 
not fulfilled that requirement or received a 
waiver thereof.”. 

Sec. 10. Section 248 (8 U.S.C. 1258) is 
amended by striking out “except” and all 
that follows through the end and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“except in the case of— 

“(1) an alien classified as a nonimmigrant 
under subparagraph (C), (D). or (K) of 
section 101(a) (15), 

“(2) an alien classified as a nonimmigrant 
under subparagraph (J) of section 101(a)- 
(15) who came to the United States or ac- 
quired such classification in order to receive 
graduate medical education or training, and 

“(3) an alien (other than an alien de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)) classified as a non- 
immigrant under subparagraph (J) of sec- 
tion 101(a)(15) who is subject to the two- 
year foreign residence requirement of section 
212(e) and has not received a waiver thereof, 
unless such alien applies to have the alien’s 
classification changed from classification 
under subparagraph (J) of section 101(a)- 
(15) to a classification under subparagraph 
(A) or (G) of such section.’’. 
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Sec. 11. Section 265 (8 U.S.C. 1305) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 265. (a) Each alien required to be 
registered under this title who is within the 
United States shall notify the Attorney Gen- 
eral in writing of each change of address and 
new address within ten days from the date 
of such change and furnish with such notice 
such additional information as the Attorney 
General may require by regulation, 

“(b) The Attorney General may in his 
discretion, upon 10 days notice, require the 
natives of any one or more foreign states, 
or any class or group thereof, who are within 
the United States and who are required to 
be registered under this title, to notify the 
Attorney General of their current address 
and furnish such additional information as 
the Attorney General may require. 

“(c) In the case of an alien for whom a 
parent or legal guardian is required to apply 
for registration, the notice required by this 
section shall be given to such parent or 
legal guardian.” 

Src. 12. Subsection 
(8 US.C. 1324) 
follows: 

“(b) (1) Any conveyance, including any 
vessel, vehicle, or aircraft, which is used 
in the commission of a violation of subsec- 
tion (a) shall be subject to seizure and for- 
feiture, except that— 

“(A) no conveyance used by any person 
as a common carrier in the transaction of 
business as a common carrier shall be for- 
feited under the provisions of this section 
unless it shall appear that the owner or 
other person in charge of such conveyance 
was a consenting party or privy to the illegal 
act; and 

“(B) no conveyance shall be forfeited un- 
der the provisions of this section by reason 
of any act or omission established by the 
owner thereof to have been committed or 
omitted by any person other than such 
owner while such conveyance was unlaw- 
fully in the possession of a person other 
than the owner in violation of the criminal 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

"(2) Any conveyance subject to seizure 
under this section may be seized without 
warrant if there is probable cause to be- 
lieve the conveyance has been used in a vio- 
lation of subsection (a) and circumstances 
exist where a warrant is not constitutionally 
required, 


“(3) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, summary and judicial forfeiture, 
and condemnation of property for the 
violation of the customs laws; the dis- 
position of such property or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof; the remission 
or mitigation of such forfeitures; and 
the compromise of claims and the award 
of compensation to informers in respect of 
such forfeitures shall apply to seizures and 
forfeitures incurred, or alleged to have been 
incurred, under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, insofar as applicable and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions hereof, except 
that duties imposed on customs officers or 
other persons regarding the seizure and for- 
feiture of conveyances under the customs 
laws shall be performed with respect to 
seizures and forfeitures carried out under 
the provisions of this section by such offi- 
cers or persons authorized for that purpose 
by the Attorney General. 

“(4) Whenever a conveyance is forfeited 
under this section the Attorney General 
may— 

“(A) retain the conveyance for official use; 

“(B) sell the conveyance, in which case the 
proceeds from any such sale shall be used to 
pay all proper expenses of the proceedings 
for foreiture and sale including expenses of 
seizure, maintenance of custody, advertising, 
and court costs; or 

“(C) require that the General Services 
Administration take custody of the convey- 


(b) of section 274 
is amended to read as 
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ance and remove it for disposition in accord- 
ance with law. 

“(5) In all suits or actions brought for the 
forfeiture of any conveyance seized under 
this section, where the conveyance is claimed 
by any person, the burden of proof shall lie 
upon such claimant: Provided, That probable 
cause shall be first shown for the institution 
of such suit or action. In determining 
whether probable cause exists, any of the 
following shall be prima facie evidence that 
an alien involved in the alleged violation 
was not lawfully entitled to enter, or reside 
within, the United States: 

“(A) Records of any judicial or adminis- 
trative proceeding in which that alien’s 
status was an issue and in which it was de- 
termined that the alien was not lawfully 
entitled to enter, or reside within, the United 
States. 

“(B) Official records of the Service showing 
that the alien was not lawfully entitled to 
enter, or reside within, the United States. 

“(C) Testimony, by an immigration officer 
having personal knowledge of the facts con- 
cerning that alien’s status, that the alien 
was not entitled to enter, or reside within, 
the United States.”. 

Sec. 13. Section 286 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c) and by inserting “and subsection 
(b)” in that subsection after “Except as 
otherwise provided in subsection (a)", and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Moneys expended from appropriations 
for the Service for the purchase of evidence 
and subsequently recovered shall be reim- 
bursed to the current appropriation for the 
Service.”. 

Src. 14. Section 316(b) (8 U.S.C. 1427(b)) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: “The spouse and dependent unmarried 
sons and daughters who are members of the 
household of a person who qualifies for the 
benefits of this subsection shall also be en- 
titled to such benefits during the period for 
which they were residing abroad as ie send- 
ent members of the household of the 
person.”. 

Sec, 15, (a) Section 329(b) (8 U.S.C. 
1440(b)) is amended by inserting “and” at 
the end of paragraph (3) striking out “; and" 
at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting in 
Meu thereof a period, and by striking out 
paragraph (5). 

(b) Section 334(a) (8 U.S.C. 1445(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and duly verified 
by two witnesses,”. 

(c) Section 335 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the oaths of peti- 
tioner’s witnesses to the petition for natural- 
ization” in the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2) by striking out subsections (f), (g). 
and (h); and 

(3) by redesignating subsection 
subsection (f). 

(d) Section 336 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the witnesses” 
each place it appears in subsections (a) 
and (b); 

(2) by striking out subsection (c); 

(3) by redesignating subsection 
subsection (c); 

(4) by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (d) and striking out the last sen- 
tence thereof; and 

(5) by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (e). 

(e) Section 328(b)(2) (8 U.S.C. 1439(b) 
(2)) is amended by striking out “and section 
336(c)" and “and the witnesses”. 

Sec. 16. Section 344(c) (8 U.S.C. 1455(c)) 
is amended by striking out “$6,000” each 


place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$40,000”. 


(8 U.S.C. 1356) is 


(8 U.S.C. 1446) is 


(1) as 


(8 U.S.C. 1447) is 


(d) as 


SEC, 17. Section 13(b) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 642; 8 U.S.C. 1255b 
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(b)), is amended by inserting after “Attor- 
ney General” the first place it appears the 
following: “that the alien has shown com- 
pelling reasons demonstrating both that the 
alien is unable to return to the country 
represented by the government which ac- 
credited the alien or the member of the 
alien’s immediate family and that adjust- 
ment of the alien's status to that of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
would be in the national interest,”. 

Sec. 18. (a) Section 101 (8 U.S.C. 1101) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Education of 
the United States” in subsection (a) (15) (F) 
and inserting in Meu thereof “Secretary of 
Education”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of each of subparagrapas (H), (J), and (K) 
of subsection (a)(15) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (L) of subsection (a) (15) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or"; 

(4) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (a) (83); and 

(5) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraphs (C) and (E) of subsection 
{b) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof “; or”. 

(b) Section 204 (8 U.S.C. 1154) is amended 
by redesignating the subsection (f) which 
was added by section 7(b) of Public Law 94- 
571, as subsection (g). 

(c) Section 212 (8 USC. 1182) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(k) Any alien, excludable from the 
United States under paragraph (14), (20), 
or (21) of subsection (a), who is in posses- 
sion of an immigrant visa may, if otherwise 
admissible, be admitted in the discretion of 
the Attorney General if the Attorney Gen- 
eral is satisfied that exclusion was not 
known to, and could not have been ascer- 
tained by the exercise of reasonable diligence 
by, the immigrant before the time of depar- 
ture of the vessel or aircraft from the last 
port outside the United States and outside 
foreign contiguous territory or, in the case 
of an immigrant coming from foreign con- 
tiguous territory, before the time of the im- 
migrant’s application for admission.”’. 

(d) Section 221(a) (8 U.S.C. 1201(a)) is 
amended by striking out the period after “is 
charged” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma. 

(e)(1)(A) The tenth sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 242 (8 U.S.C. 1252) is 
amended by striking out “or (18)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(18), or (19)”. 

(B) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “or (18)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (18), or (19)". 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 244 (8 U.S.C. 
1254) is amended by inserting “(other than 
an alien described in section 241(a)(19))” 
after "in the case of an alien” in the matter 
before paragraph (1). 

(f) Section 244(d) (8 U.S.C. 1254(d)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “nonpreference”, and 

(2) by striking out "203(a)(7)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “201(a) or 202(a)”. 

(g) Section 309 (8 U.S.C. 1409) is amend- 
ed— 


(1) by striking out “(3), (4), (5), and (7) 
of section 301(a)"’ in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(c), (d), (e), and 
(g) of section 301", and 

(2) by striking out “301(a)(7)" in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in leu thereof 
“301(g)". 

(h) Sections 320(b), 321(b), and 322(b) 
(8 U.S.C. 1431(b), 1432(b), 1433(b)) are each 
amended by striking out “a child adopted 
while under the age of sixteen years who” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “an adopted 
child only if the child”. 

(1) Section 322 (8) U.S.C. 1433) is further 
amended by adding after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) In the case of an adopted child (1) 
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who is in the United States at the time of 
naturalization, and (2) one of whose adop- 
tive parents (A) petitions for naturalization 
of the child under this section, (B) meets 
the criteria of clauses (A), (B), and (C) of 
section 319(b)(1), and (C) declares before 
the naturalization court in good faith an 
intention to take up residence within the 
United States immediately upon the termi- 
nation of the employment described in sec- 
tion 319(b) (1) (B), no specified period of res- 
idence within the jurisdiction of the nat- 
uralization court or proof thereof shall be 
required.”. 

(j) The fourth sentence of section 337(a) 
(8 U.S.C. 1448(a)) is amended by striking 
out “or 323". 

(k) Section 341 (8 U.S.C. 1452) is amended 
by striking out “(3), (4), (5), or (7) of sec- 
tion 301(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(c), (d), (e). or (g) of section 301”. 

(1) Section 349 (8 U.S.C. 1481), as amended 
by section 4 of Public Law 95-432, is 
amended by striking out the second “(a)” 
after “349.". 

(m) Section 351 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “paragraphs (7), (8), 
and (9) of section 349" in subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (6) and 
(7) of section 349(a)”", and 

(2) by striking out “(5), and (6)" in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and (5)”. 

(n) Section 404 (8 U.S.C. 1101 note) is 
amended by inserting “(other than chapter 
2 of title IV)" after “this Act”. 


(0) The table of contents is amended by 
striking out the items relating to sections 
350, 352, 353, 354, and 355. 


(p)(1) Section 1429 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“subsection (e)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of "subsection (d)". 


(2) The Act of March 16, 1956 (8 U.S.C. 
140la) is amended by striking out “301(a) 
(7)" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘301(g)" 


Sec. 19. The numerical limitations con- 
tained in sections 201 and 202 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act shall not ap- 
ply to any alien who is present in the United 
States and who, on or before June 1, 1978— 


(1) qualified as a nonpreference immigrant 
under section 203(a)(8) of such Act (as in 
effect on June 1, 1978); 


(2) was determined to be exempt from the 
labor certification requirement of section 
212(a)(14) of such Act because the alien 
had actually invested, before such date, cap- 
ital in an enterprise in the United States of 
which the alien became a principal manager 
and which employed a person or persons 
(other than the spouse or children of the 
alien) who are citizens of the United States 
or aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence; and 


(3) applied for adjustment of status to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence. 


Sec. 20. (a) Section 201(a) (8 U.S.C. 1151 
(a)) is amended by inserting after “two hun- 
dred seventy thousand” the following: 


“Provided, That to the extent that in a 
particular fiscal year the number of aliens 
who are issued immigrant visas or who may 
otherwise acquire the status of aliens law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence, and 
who are subject to the numerical limitations 
of this section, together with the aliens who 
adjust their status to aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence pursuant to 
subparagraph (H) of section 101(a) (27) or 
section 19 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Amendments Act of 1981, exceed the 
annual numerical limitation in effect pur- 
suant to this section for such year, the Sec- 
retary of State shall reduce to such extent 
the annual numerical limitation in effect 
pursuant to this section for the following 
fiscal year”. 


(8 U.S.C. 1483) is 
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(b) Section 202(a) (8 U.S.C. 1152(a)) is 
inserting after 


amended by “year” the 


following: 

“; and provided further, That to the ex- 
tent that in a particular fiscal year the num- 
ber of such natives who are issued immi- 
grant visas or who may otherwise acquire 
the status of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence and who are subject 
to the numerical limitation of this section, 
together with the aliens from the same for- 
eign state who adjust their status to aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
pursuant to subparagraph (H) of section 101 
(a) (27) or section 19 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Amendments Act of 1981, ex- 
ceed the numerical limitation in effect for 
such year pursuant to this section, the Sec- 
retary of State shall reduce to such extent 
the numerical limitation in effect for the 
natives of the same foreign state pursuant 
to this section for the following fiscal year”. 

Sec. 21. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) and in section 5(c), the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) The amendments made by section 
2(a) shall apply on and after the first day 
of the sixth month beginning after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendment made by section 16 
shall apply to fiscal years beginning on or 
after October 1, 1961. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1—Short title; References to Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Section 2—Amendments to Definitions. 

Section 2(a)—Limits “F” student visas to 
students in academic and language training 
institutions and creates a new “M™ visa for 
students in nonacademic and vocational 
schools. (By amending Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (“INA") Sec. 101(a) (15).) 

Section 2(b)—Raises the age by which a 
child must be adopted to be entitled to Im- 
migration benefits under the INA from 14 
to 16. (By amending INA Sec. 101(b) (1) 
(E) and (F).) 

Section 2(c)—Eliminates the absolute bar 
to naturalization for those who have engaged 
in adultery or committed offenses relating 
to the simple possession of 30 grams or less 
of marijuana. (By amending INA (Sec. 101 
(f)-) 

Section 3—Congressional Reports on Third 
and Sixth Preference Immigrants. 

Repeais Congressional reporting require- 
ments on approved third and sixth preference 
applicants. (By amending INA Sec. 204.) 

Section 4—Amendments to Section 212. 

Section 4(1)—Limits to five years the re- 
quirement that the Attorney General consent 
to the reapplication for admission of a pre- 
viously deported alien. (By amending INS 
Sec. 212(a) (17).) 

Section 4(2)—Eliminates the requirement 
that the Attorney General report to Con- 
gress on each case where he waives exclusion- 
ary grounds for a nonimmigrant. (By amend- 
ing INA Sec. 212(d) (6).) 

Section 4(3)—Allows the Attorney General 
to waive exclusion based on an offense re- 
lating to simple possession of marijuana for 
an immediate relative of a citizen or per- 
manent resident in cases of extreme hard- 
ship, (By amending INA Sec. 212(h).) 

Section 5—Foreign Medical Graduates 
(FMGs). 

Section 5(a)—Waives the requirement that 
alien foreign medical graduates coming to 
the U.S. to practice medicine, as nonimmi- 
grants, pass the medical competency exam- 
ination, if they have been licensed and prac- 
ticing in a State since at least January 9, 
1978. (By amending INA Sec. 212(a) (32), 
and 212(j)(1)(B) and Sec. 602 of the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act of 
1976.) 

Sections 5(b) and (c)—Extends duration 
of stay permitted “J” exchange visitor FMGs 
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until they have completed the graduate med- 
ical education program (up to a maximum 
of 7 years) and adds a requirement that in 
each year of study, the FMG must sign an 
affidavit submitted to the Attorney General 
committing the FMG to leaving the U.S. after 
the course of study is completed. (By amend- 
ing INA Sec. 212(J)(1).) 

Provides for a 2 year extension of the “sub- 
stantial disruption” waiver, which exempts 
such “J” exchange visitor FMGs from cer- 
tain requirements, including passing the 
medical competency exam and showing com- 
petency in English. (By amending INA Sec. 
212(3) (1).) 

Section 5(d)—Makes “special 1mmigrant* 
visa available to certain alien FMGs who 
entered and have beén fully licensed and 
practicing in a State since January 10, 1978, 
thereby exempting them from the numeri- 
cal ceilings of INA Sec. 201 and 202. (By 
amending INA Sec. 101(a)(27).) 

Section 5(e)—Provides for a report to 
Congress not later than January 15, 1983 on 
the value of the graduate medical exchange 
program to foreign countries and the United 
States. 

Section 6—Reentry Permits. 

Provides that reentry permits for lawful 
permanent resident aliens traveling abroad 
temporarily could be issued for up to a two- 
year period (with no extension available), 
rather than, as in existing law, for an initial 
one year period, which could be extended for 
up to one additional year. (By amending INA 
Sec. 223(b).) 

Section 7—Deportation of 
Aliens. 

Provides that aliens who are excluded 
from entry into the United States but who 
cannot be returned to the country “whence 
they came", may be sent to other countries, 
as in the case with aliens who have entered 
the United States and are later deported. 
(By amending INA Sec. 237.) 

Section 8—Waiver of 
Family Members. 

Eliminates the existing mandatory waiver 
of deportation based on visa fraud or mis- 
representation in the case of an alien spouse, 
parent, or child of U.S. citizen or lawful 
permanent resident who was otherwise ad- 
missible at the time of entry. Replaces it 
with a discretionary waiver if such alien was 
in possession of an immigrant visa or equi- 
valent document and was otherwise admis- 
sible at the time of entry except for speci- 
fied grounds. 

Also provides a discretionary waiver for 
aliens subject to deportation on the basis of 
an offense relating to the simple possession 
of 30 grams or less of marijuana, if the alien 
is an immediate relative of a U.S. citizen 
or permanent resident, the deportation 
would cause extreme hardship, and the 
waiver would not be contrary to the national 
welfare, safety, or security. (By amending 
INA Sec. 241(f).) 

Section 9—Suspension of Deportation and 
Adjustment of Status. 

Provides for suspension of deportation 
and adjustment of status for “J” nonimmi- 
grant exchange visitors who are not sub- 
ject to a requirement of returning to their 
home countries for two years and elimina- 
tion of the restriction on such suspension 
in the case of certain natives of contiguous 
countries and adjacent islands. Prohibits 
such suspension for FMGs. (By amending 
INA Sec. 244(f).) 


Section 10—Prohibition of Adjustment of 
Nonimmigrant Classifications. 


Provides that exchange visitors who are not 
subject to a requirement of returning to 
their home countries for two years may ad- 
just to a visitor or diplomat nonimmigrant 
status. Prohibits the adjustment of nonim- 
migrant status by fimancee or fiance (“K”) 
nonimmigrants, FMGs, and “C" aliens in 
transit. (By amending INA Sec. 248.) 


Excludable 


Deportation for 
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Section 11—Resident Alien Address Re- 
ports. 

Eliminates the annual registration require- 
Ment of permanent resident aliens, but re- 
tains the existing requirement that those 
aliens required to register must notify the 
Attorney General in writing of changes of 
address and provides that the AG in his dis- 
cretion may require the registration of allens 
from one or more foreign states. (By amend- 
ing INA Sec. 265.) 

Section 12—Seizure and Forfeiture of 
Conveyances. 

Revises current law relating to the for- 
feiture of vehicles used in bringing in or 
harboring undocumented aliens to make it 
consistent with the vehicle forfeiture provi- 
sions used in drug smuggling: eliminates the 
requirement that the Federal Government 
determine if the owner was involved in illegal 
activity before seizing the vehicle; bear ad- 
ministrative and incidental expenses where 
an innocent owner is involved; and satisfy 
any valid lien or other third party interest in 
the vehicle. (By amending INA Sec. 274(b).) 

Section 13— Recovery of Funds by INS. 

Provides that INS may retain funds spent 
out of the INS appropriation for the pur- 
chase of evidence when such funds are later 
recovered. (By amending INA Sec. 286.) 

Section 14—Continuity of Residence for 
Dependents of Certain Employees of the 
United States, U.S. Firms, and International 
Organizations Abroad. 

Extends to the spouse, and unmarried chil- 
dren or employees of the United States, U.S. 
firms, or international organizations the ex- 
emption enjoyed by such employees from the 
requirement that In determining continuity 
of residence for purposes of naturalization, 
absence from the United States for more 
than one year breaks that continuity. (By 
amending INA Sec. 316(b).) 

Section 15—Two Witnesses and 30-day 
Waiting Period Requirements for Naturali- 
zation Proceedings. 

Eliminates the requirement that two U.S. 
citizen witnesses submit affidavits and testify 
during naturalization proceedings regarding 
the moral character and background of the 
avplicant for naturalization. Also eliminates 
the requirement for a 30-day waiting period 
between the filing of a petition for naturali- 
zation and naturalization. (By amending INA 
Sec. 329(b), 334(a), 335, 336, and 328(b) 
(2).) 

Section 16—Retention of Naturalization 
Fees by State Courts. 

Provides that state courts which have 
jurisdiction over naturalization may retain 
annually $20.000 of the fees collected in con- 
nection with naturalization proceedings. 
rather than the $3.000 they may retain under 
current law. (By amending INA Sec. 344(c).) 

Section 17—Adjustment of Status of Dip- 
lomats. 

Revises section 13(b) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 11, 1957, to require that allen diplomats 
seeking adjustment to permanent residence 
status show compelling reasons demonstrat- 
ing that they are unable to return to their 
countries of accreditation and that their ad- 
justment would be in the national interest. 

Section 18—Miscellaneous Technical and 
Conforming Amendments. 

Section 18(a)—Changes the reference to 
the Office of Education in INA Sec. 101(a) 
(15) (F) to Secretary of Education, and makes 
other editorial and conforming changes in 
Sec. 101; 

Section 18(b)—Corrects an error in sub- 
section numbering in INA Sec. 204: 

Section 18(c)—Adds new subsection (k) 
to INA Sec. 212, giving the Attorney General 
discretionary authority to waive certain tech- 
nical defects in immigrant visas, if he is 
satisfied that the aliens involved are inno- 
cent of wrongdoing; 

Section 18(d)—-Makes an editorial correc- 
tion in INA Sec. 221(a); 

Section 18(e)—Amends INA Secs. 242 (b) 
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and (e) and 244(a) to bar aliens who par- 
ticipated in Nazi persecution from suspen- 
sion of deportation or voluntary departure; 

Section 18(f)—Makes conforming changes 
in INA Sec. 244(d) relating to the immigrant 
visa chargeability of aliens who are benefi- 
ciaries of suspension of deportation; 

Section 18(g)—Corrects section references 
in INA Secs. 309 (a) and (b); 

Section 18(h)—Makes technical and con- 
forming change in INA Secs. 320(b), 321 
(b), and 322(b) dealing with the natural- 
ization of adopted children; 

Section 18(1)—Amends INA Sec. 322, which 
also deals with naturalization of adopted 
children; 

Section 18(})—Deletes reference in INA 
Sec. 337(a) to repealed section; 

Section 18(k)—Corrects section reference 
in INA Sec. 341; 

Section 18(1)—Makes an editorial correc- 
tion in INA Sec. 349; 

Section 18(m)—Corrects section references 
in INA Sec. 351; 

Section 18(n)—Amends the general au- 
thorization of appropriation provision con- 
tained in INA Sec. 404 to exclude from it the 
refugee assistance provisions, which have 
their authorization in Sec. 414; 

Section 18(0)—Corrects the table of con- 
tents of the INA; 

Section 18(p)—Corrects references in 18 
U.S.C. 1429, and in the Act of March 16, 1956. 

Section 19—Adjustment of Status of Cer- 
tain Allen Investors. 

Provides that the numerical limitations on 
imigrant visas will not apply to aliens seek- 
ing adjustment of status who on or before 
June 1, 1978 had applied for such adjustment, 
were qualified as nonpreference immigrants, 
and were determined to be exempt from labor 
certification because of their actual invest- 
ment in a U.S. business in which they were 
a principal manager. 

Section 20—Reduction of Numerical Ceil- 
ing. 

Requires reduction of the numerical limi- 
tation of INA Sec. 201(a) and the per-country 
numerical limitation of INA Sec. 202(a) in 
effect for a certain year by the number of 
FMGs and investors who adjust their status 
to permanent resident in such year pursuant 
to sections 5(d) and 19 of this bill. 

Section 21—Effective Dates. 

Provides that all provisions will take effect 
on the date of enactment, except section 2 
(a), which will become effective six months 
after the date of enactment; section 16, 
which will apply to fiscal years beginning 
on or after October 1, 1981; and as provided 
in section 5(c), which states that section 
5(b) (1), (4), and (5) shall apply to aliens 
with “J” exchange visitor status on the basis 
of graduate medical education or training 
who acquired such status on or after Jan- 
uary 10, 1978. 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON), 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy, in intro- 
ducing today the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act Amendments of 1981. 

Except for a few omissions, this bill is 
basically similar to S. 1763, the immigra- 
tion efficiency bill that we unanimously 
reported out of the Judiciary Committee 
last session—and which was passed by 
the House of Representatives—but did 
not receive final action in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I strongly support this 
bill because it brings some urgently 
needed remedial reforms to our immi- 
gration law. It improves the efficiency 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. It eliminates unnecessary paper- 
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work. And it will save several million tax 
dollars every year. 

Like the bill last year, this bill is strict- 
ly remedial in nature. It does not at- 
tempt to deal with the overall immigra- 
tion reforms proposed by the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refu- 
gee Policy—which are now under active 
review in our subcommittee as well as in 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Refugees and Interna- 
tional Law. 

Although this bill does not go as far 
as the bill I introduced last year, I am 
hopeful we can deal with these other 
areas in the context of the bill we are 
drafting based upon the Select Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. I particularly 
regret that we were unable to get agree- 
ment to act upon last year’s provisions 
relating to G-—4 visa holders and the 
transmission of citizenship for Ameri- 
cans born overseas. 

But the bill we are introducing none- 
theless achieves a number of urgently 
needed immigration reforms and I hope 
we can act upon it expeditiously—since 
it really should have passed the Senate 
last session and been signed into law.@ 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1665. A bill to amend section 1086 
(c) of title 10, United States Code, to 
provide for payment under the 
CHAMPUS program of certain health 
care expenses incurred by certain mem- 
bers and former members of the uni- 
formed services and their dependents to 
the extent that such expenses are not 
payable under medicare; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

PAYMENT OF CERTAIN HEALTH CARE EXPENSES 

@ Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation to provide for con- 
tinuing coverage under the Department 
of Defense civilian health and medical 
program of the uniformed services 
(CHAMPUS) for those retirees who 
reach the age of eligibility for medicare. 

Under our current law, when an indi- 
vidual CHAMPUS beneficiary becomes 
eligible for coverage under medicare, he 
or she automatically loses his or her 
CHAMPUS entitlement. This is not com- 
mon practice in the private sector and I 
understand it can be especially trau- 
matic for those families who live over- 
seas. My proposal would make 
CHAMPUS a second payor to medicare 
and only require the Department to 
cover those services not covered by medi- 
care. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1665 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
1086(c) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the last sentence. 

(b) Section 1086(d) of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “in full” after "is not pay- 
able”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Upon any such certi- 
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fication, benefits shall be payable under any 
plan covered by this section in an amount 
equal to the difference between the deficiency 
resulting from the failure of the other plan 
to pay the particular benefit in full and an 
appropriate charge under subsection (b) of 
this section.”.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 312 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 312, a bill for 
the relief of Maria and Timofei Chmyk- 
halov, and for Lilia, Peter, Liubov, Lidia, 
and Augustina Vashchenko. 

Ss. 398 

At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 398, a bill 
to amend the Walsh-Healey Act and the 
Contract Work Hours Standards Act to 
permit certain employees to work a 10- 
hour day in the case of a 4-day work- 
week, and for other purposes. 

S. 881 

At the request of Mr. Rupman, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 881, a bill 
to amend the Small Business Act to 
strengthen the role of the small, innova- 
tive firms in federally funded research 
and development, and to utilize Federal 
research and development as a base for 
technological innovation to meet agency 
needs and to contribute to the growth 
and strength of the Nation's economy. 

S. 1086 


At the request of Mr. Denton, the 


Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 


DICK) was added as a cosponsor to 
S. 1086, a bill to extend and revise the 
Older Americans Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1182 


At the request of Mr. Nicktes, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. DENTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1182, a 
bill to amend the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act to 
revise the manner of computing the 
benefits provided under such act, to pro- 
vide for certification of physicians eli- 
gible to provide medical care to workers 
covered by such act, to provide for an 
attorney to serve as the representative 
of the special fund established under 
such act, to establish a benefits review 
board the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the President, to establish 
an advisory committee to evaluate the 
manner in which the provisions of the 
act are carried out, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 1406 


At the request of Mr. Lucar, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Symms) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1406, a bill 
to amend the Depository Institution De- 
regulation and Monetary Control Act of 
1980. 

s. 1543 

At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1543, a 
bill to amend the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration Act to require a health 
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warning on the labels of containers of 
certain alcoholic beverages. 
s. 1598 


At the request of Mr. STENNIS, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JoHN- 
STON), and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1598, a bill to establish 
a National Commission on Interest 
Rates. 

sS. 1607 

At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
East), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas), and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1607, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a minimum interest and dividend 
exclusion of $200 for each individual. 

8. 1626 


At the request of Mr. NickLes, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. East) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1626, a 
bill to amend the Department of Energy 
Organization Act to clarify the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, to reform and improve the 
regulation of oil pipelines, and for other 
purposes. 

5. 1649 

At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM), and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Heinz) were added as cosponsors for S. 
1649, a bill to improve the highway 
bridge replacement and rehabilitation 


program. 
S. 1656 


At the request of Mr. DurENBERGER, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1656, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to clarify certain requirements 
which apply to mortgage subsidy bonds, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 207 


At the request of Mr. Denton, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. ZorINSKY) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 207, a resolution to disapprove of 
D.C. Act 4-69, relating to the reform of 
the sexual assault laws of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT 


AMENDMENT NO. 565 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 265) to 
provide for a temporary increase in the 
public debt limit. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 566 AND 567 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the joint resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 265, supra. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 568 
(Ordered to be printed.) 
Mr. MELCHER proposed an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 265, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR REGULATION 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 

like to announce for the information of 

the Senate and the public that the hear- 
ing on S. 1662 and S. 637 regarding nu- 
clear waste policy will begin on Monday, 

October 5 at 2 p.m. and continue on 

Tuesday, October 6 at 10:30 a.m., as pre- 

viously scheduled. The hearings will be 

held in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 

Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE DELINQUENT PAYMENTS ACT 
OF 1981 


@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, earl- 
ier this year, I introduced legislation 
which would require Federal agencies to 
pay interest to Government contractors 
whenever the agencies failed to pay their 
bills on time. Forty-seven of my col- 
leagues have now joined as cosponsors 
of that measure, S. 1131, the Delinquent 
Payments Act of 1981. Hearings were 
held on the bill this spring. 

At that time, the administration op- 
posed the bill, arguing that it is unnec- 
essary. I found the administration's ar- 
guments unpersuasive then, and I con- 
tinue to be disappointed by its failure 
to support the bill. There is not a week 
that goes by that my office does not re- 
ceive a letter or phone call describing 
the unfortunate experience of some 
small business that is owed money by 
the Federal Government. 

Now a glimmer of light appears at the 
end of the tunnel. I am informed that 
OMB Director David Stockman issued 
a memorandum to agency heads on Sep- 
tember 14 reminding them that OMB 
requires the inclusion of clear payment 
terms in all contracts, and calling their 
attention to Treasury’s Fiscal Require- 
ments Manual, which establishes guide- 
lines for timely payment. The memo- 
randum goes further and asks the agen- 
cies to provide the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy with a report on 
their record in making timely payments 
on bills. That report is to be made by 
December 31, 1981. 

I am encouraged to see that the ad- 
ministration is showing some interest in 
this problem, and if their increased in- 
terest has been spurred in some small 
way by the increasing number of co- 
sponsors of S. 1131, I shall not complain 
that they are seeking to steal the lime- 
light, and I suspect my colleagues will 
be similarly humble. 

I remain unconvinced, however, that 
management directives are enough to do 
the job. Unless and until agencies are 
forced to pay for their tardiness by pay- 
ing interest on overdue accounts, I do not 
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believe they will ever get serious about 
paying their bills. Therefore, it continues 
to be my intention to move to markup 
on this legislation in the near future. 
Meanwhile, I wish every success to OMB 
in its new efforts to improve bill payment 
performance by Federal agencies. 

Mr, President, I ask that the text of 
Mr. Stockman’s memorandum be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The text referred to is as follows: 

“I ask that you first review the record of 
timeliness in payments made by your agency 
and furnish a copy of your findings to the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy by De- 
cember 31, 1981. In addition, I ask that you 
take such action as is necessary to: 

“a. Include specific payment terms in each 
contract or purchase order. Please use stand- 
ard 30-day payment terms as a norm. 

“b. Designate an individual who is respon- 
sible for payments. Please make sure that 
responsibility for making payments and an- 
swering related inquiries is clear. 

“c. Include clear payment instructions and 
reference to any necessary standard payment 
forms in each contract. 

“d. Improve compliance with Treasury Fis- 
cal Requirements Manual, I.TFRM 6-8000. 

"e. Make timely bill payment a criterion in 
employee performance appraisals.”"@ 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM SAROYAN 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the Arme- 
nian General Benevolent Union’s Wash- 
ington, D.C., chapter tonight will hold a 
special tribute to author and playwright, 
William Saroyan, who died May 18. 

William Saroyan was most responsible 
for perpetuating the name “Armenian” 
in American literature. His loss will be 
felt by those who identified themselves 
with his written word and all those who 
love language. 

His writings captivated the hearts of 
his readers. His story, “The Time of Your 
Life,” was the first to win both the New 
York Drama Critics Award and the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1940. 

Born on August 31, 1908 in Fresno, 
Calif—a mecca for immigrant Arme- 
nians starting a new life and taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered to 
them by the United States—Saroyan’s 
youth was filled with hardship. His 
father died when young William was 3 
years old, leaving his mother with three 
children to care for by herself. Left 
penniless in a foreign land and a foreign 
language, young William’s mother was 
forced to place the children in an or- 
phanage. But Mrs. Saroyan worked as a 
maid, saving every cent she could. She 
reunited her family 4 years later. 

Young William wasted no time helping 
his mother care for the family as he went 
to work selling newspapers when he was 
8 years old. He worked after school every 
day until he was 15 years old when he 
quit school. He wanted to be a writer and 
at this young age and embarked on a ca- 
reer that was to last 57 years. 

Saroyan’s early writings expressed the 
culture of the immigrant Armenian com- 
munity in which he was raised. He de- 
veloped a rich style that was to bring 
forth, “The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” 
“My Name Is Aram,” and “The Human 
Comedy,” along with countless more that 
would bring him great honor and respect. 
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Saroyan was a man full of love for life; 
he lived with great zest but was always 
tender and appreciative of his fellow- 
man. His great love next to his children 
was Armenia and the Armenian people. 

He traveled many times to Armenia— 
his first trip there in 1935, his last in 
1980. A great thrill for Saroyan while 
visiting Armenia in 1980 was to see his 
story, “My Heart Is In the Highlands,” 
portrayed on stage in the Armenian lan- 
guage by an Armenian cast. Throughout 
the performance Saroyan was heard 
saying, “Wonderful ... Amazing .. . It’s 
unbelievable.” He was moved to tears, 
tears of joy and happiness. 

He was a man who loved to laugh; a 
great humorist who wrote with laughter. 
When asked to comment on the passing 
of another year in December 1977, Saro- 
yan wrote, “1977 was one hell of a year. 
I didn’t die.” Knowing that he was dying 
in May, he called the Associated Press 
and said, “Everybody has got to die, but 
I have always believed an exception 
would be made in my case. Now what?” 
A great Armenian, a great author and 
playwright, a great man is gone. We shall 
miss him.® 


JAYE DYER AND DYCO PETROLEUM 


© Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
when I think of the great entrepreneurial 
spirit and the small business people who 
are moving this country forward, I can- 
not help but think of Jaye Dyer. Jaye is 
a doer. 

He started out with a strong belief in 
himself and a sound base of knowledge. 
He has turned that into profit margins 
that are tops among the 100 fastest grow- 
ing companies in the country. 


I should also point out that Jaye is a 
community leader involved in a variety 
of activities outside of his business inter- 
ests. Jaye is representative of the thou- 
sands of small business people who will 
put our economy back into full gear as 
we implement the President’s economic 
recovery program. 

I ask that an article about Jaye Dyer 
and his company be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Luck, SHREWDNESS Pay Orr HANDSOMELY FOR 
Dyco’s JAYE DYER 
(By Dick Youngblood) 

It takes a bit of luck to succeed in the oil 
and gas business, particularly the competi- 
tive game of selling oil and gas investment 
programs to the public, and Jaye Dyer freely 
admits that he’s had his share of it. 


Take, for example, that phone call he re- 
ceived in mid-1971, shortly after leaving his 
job as executive vice president of Apache 
Corp. to take a shot at running his own oil 
and gas program company. 

It was Bud Grossman, then and now the 
chief executive officer of Gelco Corp., for 
which Dyer had served as a director for sev- 
eral years. If you need a little financial back- 
ing, Grossman said, he and his brother, Twin 
Cities auto dealer Harold Grossman, had their 
checkbooks poised. 

The result: Instead of hanging by the pro- 
verbial shoestring, Dyer was armed with a 
$500,000 line of credit and a $1 million guar- 
antee on future debts on the day he opened 
the doors of his new company, Dyco Petro- 
leum Corp. 

And then, a few months later, there was 
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that “marginal” gas well some other com- 
pany had abandoned down in Harper County, 
Okla. Dyer thought the geology of the area 
looked “very promising’—an understate- 
ment, as it turned out—and bought up the 
leases on 1,920 acres in the area for just 
$10,000. 

The first well, the No. 1 Freeman, turned 
into a bonanza. It has since produced 7.3 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas, worth about $7.5 mil- 
lion, and is less than halfway through its 
estimated reserves of 15 billion cubic feet. 

Moreover, an investor who put up $5,000 
for a unit of the 1972 Dyco investment pro- 
gram that includes the No. 1 Freeman and 
five other gas wells in that area has since 
collected a total of $35,000, and will receive 
another $5,000 in 1981. 

The leases for which Dyer paid $10,000 a 
decade ago would now go for nearly $1 
million. 

“We haven't had anything like that since, 
and probably never will," Dyer conceded in 
an interview last week. “But something like 
that does tend to build your confidence— 
and your credibility.” 

Luck? “It’s a funny thing,” observed a 
securities analyst familiar with the company, 
“but you always seem to be luckier when 
you're smart.” 

Another analyst who follows the company 
agreed: “They've got just an awful lot of 
smart people out there.” 

Was it luck, for example, that Dyco (as 
well as Apache, it might be noted) was one 
of the first companies to launch a major 
leasing drive to support its exploration of 
the deep horizons of what is now one of the 
country’s hottest natural gas areas, the Ana- 
darko Basin of Oklahoma and Texas? (Prices 
on gas from the deeper formations, below 
15,000 feet, are now fully deregulated.) 

And was it luck that, when Dyco wound 
up with more acreage than it could possibly 
develop before the leases expired, it was able 
to sell off a half-interest in those Anadarko 
leases earlier this year for $35 million—the 
total cost of acquiring all of the leases? 

Whatever the reasons—luck, shrewdness 
or a combination of the two—Dyco has de- 
veloped in less than 10 years into the na- 
tion’s 86th fastest-growing company, accord- 
ing to a recent survey published by INC. 
magazine. 


Between 1975 and 1980 the growth in all 
categories has been enough to make a grown 
entrepreneur cry: 

Revenues and earnings have grown at a 
compound annual rate of 60 percent—reve- 
nues from $3.4 million to $32.4 million, net 
earnings from $871,000 to $8.5 million. And 
securities analysts are estimating that in 
1981 revenues will jump nearly 40 percent, 
to more than $45 million, and earnings will 
climb another 55 percent, to $13.5 million 
or more. 


Subscriptions to Dyco’s oil and gas invest- 
ment programs have grown at nearly a 45 
percent clip, reaching $45 million in 1980 
and $65 million this year, with another $90 
million planned for 1982. 


Natural gas reserves have grown at a com- 
pound annual rate of 18.6 percent, despite 
the fact that production has been rising at 
an annual rate of 37 percent. At the end of 
1980 about 38.2 billion cubic feet of proved 
developed gas reserves were worth nearly $90 
million, and that value is expected to rise 
with higher prices in the future. 


Crude oil reserves have grown at an annual 
rate of 28 percent, while production has been 
rising at a 35 percent rate. Proved developed 
reserves of 822,000 barrels were worth about 
$21 million at year-end. 

Return on average shareholder equity has 
been running at 35 percent, and has been 
Slightly above that level the past two years. 

Clearly, such startling growth rates be- 
come more difficult to match with growing 
size, but securities analysts in the Twin Cities 
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and New York are telling clients that Dyco 
can maintain an above-average 25 to 30 per- 
cent rate over the next several years. 

The architect of all this success is a slight, 
white-maned 54-year-old executive who left 
a high-ranking job with Apache, a much 
larger oil and gas program company, because 
he felt uncomfortable with Apache’s effort to 
diversify into a variety of industrial opera- 
tions. 

“I'm a geologist, an oilman,” Dyer ex- 
plained, “and I'd sit in those management 
meetings and not have the faintest idea what 
they were talking about. It just wasn’t my 
cup of tea.” 

Moreover, while Dyer recognized that the 
diversification of the 1960s helped Apache 
prosper when the oil business was in a slump, 
he had been listening to petroleum econo- 
mists who projected sharp price improve- 
ment as supply and demand began to bal- 
ance in the 1970s and ‘80s. 

“It was ready to happen (recovery of the 
oil and gas industry) and I wanted to con- 
centrate on that,” Dyer explained. Two years 
later, of course, the Arabs made it all happen 
a mite sooner than he expected. 

Because Dyco has a registration statement 
before the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Dyer is forced to mute his more exu- 
berant inclinations when it comes to talking 
about his company. 

Interviews with analysts and others close 
to the industry, however, indicate several 
factors in Dyco’s success. 

One is the cost to investors, which under- 
cuts the oil and gas program industry by 
about 10 percent. Unlike many program 
companies, Dyco pays all dealer fees and 
registration costs. In addition, the spread 
between its investment and its share of po- 
tential production (Dyco puts in 25 percent 
of a program's investment and receives 40 
percent of program revenues) is at the low 
end of the industry. In addition, Dyco 
charges no management fee, as others do. 

“This cuts into our profit margins ob- 
viously, but I think it lowers our sales cost,” 
Dyer explained. Under any circumstances, 
Dyco’s profit margins—its return on reve- 
nues—was at 26.6 percent last year, tops 
among the 100 “fastest-growing” companies 
cited by INC, in its May issue. 

Moreover, Dyer dictated a conservative 
approach to putting Dyco’s drilling pro- 
grams together. 

“My objective was to bring consist- 
emcy—stability—to the business,” he ex- 
plained. As a result, Dyco’s programs are 
tilted more heavily toward drilling near 
proved production than toward rank wild- 
cats. 

For example, early in the company’s his- 
tory, Dyer picked up some leases in the Ana- 
darko Basin on some shallow gas production 
that had been abandoned because of low 
output and low prices. 


Dyer, convinced that the economics of 
the industry was bound to improve, redrilled 
those marginal producers as close to the 
high-production areas as the spacing rules 
allowed. 


Result: Thanks to the Arab oll embargo, 
prices for the first production from those 
leases stood at about 45 cents per million 
cubic feet, nearly three times the price 
when the leases were acquired. 

In short, the biggest risk was not whether 
commercial quantities of production could 
be located, but rather what the price might 
be. And Dyer’s analysis had made that a 
reasonable risk. 

In a high-risk program, heavily oriented 
toward exploratory drilling, the investor 
must be prepared to absorb steep losses and 
hang in long enough to average those out 
with the potential sharp gains. 

In the more conservative Dyco programs, 
however, the aim is to flatten out those 
peaks and valleys and, in effect, “shorten 
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the hand-wringing period” that the inves- 
tor must endure, as Dyers puts it. 

“It keeps the customer happy, and a 
happy customer keeps coming back,” he ex- 
plained. “And that means lower selling costs. 
And higher profits.” 


BUSINESS FAILURES APPROACH- 
ING DEPRESSION LEVELS 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, it is often 
said that correction does not neces- 
sarily mean causation, and how true 
this is. On the other hand, I believe it is 
more than just a statistical coincidence 
that the record high interest rate levels 
we have experienced over the past 2 
years have accompanied near-record 
totals in the number of American busi- 
nesses that are failing—especially in the 
number of small businesses that are 
failing. 

As a matter of fact, if the current rate 
of failures does not diminish, we may 
very well witness the failure of more 
American businesses in a single year 
since the Great Depression year of 1933. 

I hold high interest rates as the cul- 
pable factor and principal force behind 
this direction. 

Here are the facts, from data reported 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., which I shall 
insert in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Dun & Bradstreet recently reported 
that, during the week which ended Sep- 
tember 3, 1981, 304 American businesses 
failed. In the following week—a short- 
ened business week because of the Labor 
Day holiday—309 businesses failed. The 
nationwide total date for 1981 is 11,385, 
an increase of over 40 percent for the 
same period during 1980. 


A September 13 article in the New 
York Times quoted a Dun & Bradstreet 
vice president as saying that “This is 
the most pervasive rise in business fail- 
ures in at least 10 years.” 


According to that article, it is ex- 
pected that the total for business fail- 
ures in the United States will exceed 
13,000 in 1981; the last time this figure 
was exceeded was in 1966. 


What is really ominous, however, is 
the weekly rate of business failures. This 
now stands at 316 a week. If this rate 
does not change, we will witness the fail- 
ure of over 16,400 American businesses 
this year—slightly less than the 17,075 
business failures in 1961. 


It is not unreasonable to expect that 
the weekly failure rate will increase dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1981, as bank- 
ruptcies, foreclosures, and receiverships 
take place at accelerated rates for a 
number of reasons. 


So, it is quite possible that the 1961 
total would be surpassed, giving 1981 the 
dubious distinction of the worst year for 
business failures in the United States 
since the Great Depression. 


What the crunch of these figures does 
not reveal is the severe human impact 
they have on the Nation’s small busi- 
nesses and entrepreneurs. More than 90 
percent of the businesses that failed this 
Aera had liabilities of less than $1,000,- 
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Mr. President, a large firm with a 
healthy cash flow situation can cope with 
high interest rates more readily than a 
small business can. The actual cost of a 
million-dollar loan at 20 percent for the 
purchase of a piece of equipment is sub- 
stantially reduced through interest rate 
and depreciation writeoffs. 

For the small businessman, however, 
the problem is that he will probably go 
under before he can take advantage of 
any such writeoffs because small busi- 
nesses simply do not have the cash flow 
capability that large firms have. 

If a small businessman were to secure 
the same million dollar loan, chances are 
that he would probably have to lay off 
several employees in order to have the 
ready cash to make the large interest 
payments. So, jobs would be lost and 
productivity would be lost. Income would 
be affected and so would ability to meet 
payments. 

Of course, there are businesses that 
fail every year. And of course, there are 
a number of variables involved, including 
poor management, poor marketing, and 
poor products. 

But consider this: Nationwide failure 
totals began to increase significantly at 
the end of 1979, precisely the time at 
which the Federal Reserve Board decided 
to put the squeeze on money supply by 
pushing up interest rates. 

In 1979, business failures totaled 7,564. 
This increased half again in 1980, and 
will probably do the same this year. 

What other independent factor can 
anyone identify to account for such a 
dramatic leap? Is it because people do 
not want to work? Is it a lack of con- 
fidence in an economic recovery pro- 
gram? Is it a decline in productivity 
among small businesses? Is it the price 
of OPEC oil? 

I think that none of these is so directly 
responsible for the increase in the num- 
ber of failed American businesses as is 
the rate it costs to borrow money. 

At this point, it does little good for 
the business community—especially for 
the particularly vulnerable small busi- 
ness community—to curse the sickness 
wrought by high interest rates. I want 
to take this occasion to urge my col- 
leagues once again to support legislation 
introduced by Senator JOHN STENNIS. 
This legislation, which I have joined in 
sponsoring, would establish a National 
Commission on Interest Rates. 

Since the high interest rate problem 
is a national problem, it requires a res- 
olution that has the backing of a na- 
tional consensus. This commission, with 
its broad based membership, would seek 
such a resolution, and would report 
back to the President and the Congress 
with its recommendations. 

I do not believe the American people, 
the American business community, or 
the American economy can long stand 
the single-minded “go-it-alone” ap- 
proach of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which wants to chasten the economy and 
slow inflation through a high interest 
rate policy, because I do not believe the 
American people want to experience any 
repetition—statistical or otherwise—of 
the Great Depression. 
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I ask that the Dun & Bradstreet report 
be printed in the Recorp. 
The report follows: 
FAILURES CLIMB ABOVE SEVEN-WEEK Low 


New YORK, September 8—aAfter a three- 
week slackening, commercial and industrial 
failures increased in the week ended Septem- 
ber 3 to 304 from the 280 in the previous 
week which had been the smallest total in 
seven weeks, reports Dun & Bradstreet. Busi- 
ness casualties were over twice as heavy as 
last year when they numbered 125 in the 
similar calendar week. 


Liabilities of $100,000 or more were in- 
curred by 148 of the concerns failing during 
the week, up from 132 a week earlier and far 
above the 66 of this size a year earlier. 
Smaller casualties with liabilities under 
$100,000 also upturned, to 156 from 148 in 
the preceding week and outpaced their rate 
of 59 in the like week of 1980. 

Most of the increase during the week just 
ended was concentrated in construction 
while slight upturns took place in manufac- 
turing and service. A contrasting ebb ap- 
peared in casualties among wholesalers and 
retailers, In all functions except retailing, 
however, more than twice as many busi- 
nesses failed as in the comparable week last 
year. And the toll in retailing came close to 
running that high. 

The Pacific and Middle Atlantic States ac- 
counted for nearly all of the upturn in cas- 
ualties in the latest week. 


Number of failures 


Week Ended Sept. 3, 1981 
August 27, 1981 
August 20, 1981 
August 13, 1981 
August 6, 1981 
July 30, 1981 
Year to date 
Average per week 
Average per week (liabilities $100,000 


Comparable number previous year 


Week Ended Sept. 4, 1980 

Year to date 

Average per week 

Average per week (liabilities $100,000 


FAILURES HOLD STEADY PACE IN HOLIDAY WEEK 


New York, September 14.—Commercial 
and industrial failures held nearly steady at 
309 in the holiday-shortened week ended 
September 10, reports Dun & Bradstreet. 
While only slightly more than the 304 in 
the preceding week, business casualties ex- 
ceeded their year-ago total of 273 in the cor- 
responding calendar week—a post-holiday 
week in 1980 when Labor Day came earlier. 


Concerns failing with liabilities of $100,000 
or more levelled at 149, close to the 148 in 
the previous week but above the 129 of this 
size last year. Smaller casualties involving 
liabilities under $100,000 edged to 160 from 
156 a week earlier and climbed moderately 
from their year-earlier rate of 144. 

Mixed trends prevailed by types of opera- 
tion. Among retail and service businesses, 
failures increased during the holiday week 
whereas declines occurred in other functions. 
In fact, casualties also fell short of 1980 
levels in manufacturing and wholesaling 
though a climb persisted in other categories 
with a particularly strong rise from a year 
ago in retailing. 

In five geographic regions, business casual- 
ties increased during the week just ended. 
The West South Central States led the up- 
turn. In the four other major areas, failures 
slackened, with the steepest drop in the Pa- 
cific States. 
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Number of failures 


Week Ended September 10, 1981---- 
September 3, 1981 
August 27, 1981 
August 20, 1981.. 
August 13, 1981_- 
August 6, 1981... 


Average per week 
Average per week (liabilities $100,000 


Average per week 
Average per week (liabilities $100,000 
or more) 


FAILURE TRENDS SINCE 1920 


Failure 

rate per 

Number 10,000 
of Total failure listed 
failures liabilities concerns 


Average 
liability 


per 
failure 


$295, 121, 000 
627, 401, 000 
623, 895, 000 
539, 387, 000 
543, 226, 000 


736, 310, 000 
928, 313, 000 


449, 380, 000 
562, 697, 000 
615, 293, 000 
728, 258, 000 
632, 808, 000 
938, 630, 000 
1, 090, 123, 000 


CONSULTATION ON U.S, REFUGEE 
PROGRAMS FOR 1982 


© Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
ducted a hearing on the President's pro- 
posed admission of refugees to the United 
States for fiscal year 1982 under the 
terms of the Refugee Act of 1980, Public 
Law 96-212. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Strom THURMOND, re- 
quested that I chair this consultation 
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hearing in my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy. 

At the hearing the President's repre- 
sentatives; Attorney General William 
French Smith; Ambassador Walter J. 
Stoessel, Jr., Under Secreary for Political 
Affairs, Department of State; and David 
B. Swoap, Under Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Department of Health 
and Human Services, submitted the re- 
port on U.S. refugee programs required 
by section 207(e) of the act. 

In fulfillment of the statutory obliga- 
tion that the committee act to have the 
results of the hearing printed in the 
Recorp, I am submitting today the sum- 
mary of the President’s report to Con- 
gress, the Attorney General’s prepared 
statement, the opening statement of Sen- 
ator Srrom THURMOND, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and my 
opening statement. 

I ask that they be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

SUMMARY OF REPORT TO THE CONGRESS ON 

PROPOSED REFUGEE ADMISSIONS AND ALLO- 

CATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


BACKGROUND 


This is a summary of the Report to the 
Congress on Refugee Admissions and Alloca- 
tions for Fiscal Year 1981 which initiates the 
“appropriate consultation” set out in Section 
207(e) of the Refugee Act of 1980. The Re- 
port, which embodies the President's pro- 
posals for refugee admissions for Fiscal Year 
1982, provides a unique opportunity for the 
Congress and the Administration to focus 
on the domestic and international concerns 
which influence the complex decisionmaking 
process of determining refugee admissions 
levels, 

The hearings on refugee admissions, which 
include discussions in person by designated 
cabinet-level representatives of the Presi- 
dent, are intended to review the refugee sit- 
uation, to project the extent of possible par- 
ticipation of the United States and to dis- 
cuss the reasons for believing that the pro- 
posed admission of refugees is justified by 
humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the 
national interest. The President's proposal 
has been developed with regard to the views 
expressed by state and local governments, 
private voluntary onzanizations and public 
interest groups. Refugee reports received 
from U.S. embassies throughout the world, 
the Special Refugee Advisory Panel report, 
and studies done and views expressed by con- 
cerned persons have also been considered in 
developing proposed admissions levels. After 
receiving the responses from the members of 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, the 
President will make his final determination 
on refugee admissions levels and allocations 
for Fiscal Year 1982. 

U.S. REFUGEE POLICY 

The United States emphasizes the use of 
diplomatic means to minimize the underly- 
ing causes of refugee flows and supports the 
principal of international responses to refu- 
gee problems by encouraging the broadest 
possible participation of other countries. 


The U.S. response to worldwide refugee 
problems consists of two major compo- 
nents—relief and resettlement. Within these 
categories, our basic policy is: (1) to em- 
phasize emergency relief assistance to refu- 
gees in place; (2) to support voluntary 
repatriation whenever possible; (3) to facili- 
tate resettlement in country of asylum or in 
e, third country; (4) and in the case of those 
for whom U.S. resettlement is the only alter- 
native, to admit refugees who are of special 
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humanitarian concern to the United States, 
or otherwise in the national interest. 

To carry out these policy objectives, the 
United States places maximum reliance on 
appropriate international organizations, in- 
cluding the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) and the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Migration (ICM). 


Refugee relief 


During FY 1981, U.S. support for interna- 
tional relief programs which are often more 
humane and less costly than resettlement in 
the United States, included major relief pro- 
grams in Kampuchea, Pakistan, Somalia, and 
for Palestinian refugees in the Middle East 
(Table I). 

Voluntary repatriation 


In addition to providing humanitarian 
relief for refugees overseas during FY 1981, 
the United States participated through in- 
ternational organizations and with other 
governments to support voluntary repatria- 
tion. Large-scale repatriation of Africans in 
1979 and 1980 resulted in the return of ap- 
proximately 500,000 refugees. 

In recent years, the UNHCR successfully 
completed the voluntary repatriation of refu- 
gees in Bangladesh to Burma. Despite dif- 
culties, the UNHCR continues to work for 
possible voluntary repatriation of Lao and 
Khmer. 


Resettlement in third countries 


The United States encourages the inter- 
national community to provide resettlement 
opportunities for refugees. Countries which 
have resettled significant numbers of In- 
dochinese refugees since 1975 include China, 
France, Canada, Australia, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and Hong Kong (Table IV). As part of this 
effort, the United States is working closely 
with UNHCR and voluntary agencies in ex- 
ploring resettlement possibilities for Indo- 
chinese refugees in Suriname and Belize. 


U.S. refugee admissions 


The U.S. refugee admissions program 
strives to ensure that refugees admitted to 
the United States have appropriate sponsor- 
ships, receive adequate services upon arrival, 
and that Federal resources available for refu- 
gee resettlement are effectively utilized. 

In fiscal year 1981 an admissions ceiling of 
217,000 refugees was established. Approxi- 
mately 155,000 will have been admitted by 
September 30 (Table II). The difference be- 
tween the ceiling and actual admissions 
numbers refiects increasingly restrictive 
emigration policies of the Soviet Union and 
the management decision to delay admis- 
sion of significant numbers of Indochinese to 
permit overseas English-language training 
and orientation. 

Because of the increasing numbers of refu- 
gee applicants for U.S. admission and the 
limited resources for absorbing refugees we 
have developed and are continuing to refine 
criteria for refugee admissions and have 
established a priority system for applicants 
with special ties to the United States for 
groups determined to be of special humani- 
tarian concern. 

PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1982 ADMISSIONS 


In response to urgent humanitarian needs 
together with domestic and foreign policy 
concerns, the President proposes to admit up 
to 173,000 refugees to the United States dur- 
ing FY 1982, dependent upon the continuing 
need for refugee resettlement at anticipated 
levels throughout the twelve month period 
(table III). 

The 173,000 projected admissions include 
120,000 refugees from Asia, 42,500 refugees 
from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
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5,500 refugees from the Near East, 3,000 ref- 
ugees from Africa and 2,000 refugees from 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

In addition, consideration will be given to 
the adjustment to permanent resident allen 
status of up to 5,000 persons who were pre- 
viously granted asylum in the United States 
and have been in the United States as ref- 
ugees for at least one year, pursuant to Title 
II, Section 209(b) of the Refugee Act of 1980. 


Asia 


The proposed admissions ceiling for Asian 
refugees for FY 1982 is 120,000. Of the pro- 
posed admissions, 200 will be reserved for 
Asians other than Indochinese. 

The situation in Southeast Asia continues 
to present a major threat to the safety of 
refugees and the stability of the region. By 
the end of September 1981, the refugee pop- 
ulation will be approximately 300,000, but at 
least another 120,000 are projected to arrive 
during FY 1982. 

Countries in the region granting temporary 
asylum do so in the expectation that their 
existing refugee populations will continue to 
decrease and that the world community, with 
the United States in the lead, will provide 
resettlement for new arrivals. 

An inadequate resettlement effort could 
signal a change in U.S. refugee policy, with 
a resultant surge in the flight of refugees, 
and could lead to forcible repatriation or 
push-offs of boats back to sea. There is need 
to continue a U.S. policy which will main- 
tain the principle of first asylum, save lives 
and reduce political instability in the region. 

Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


The proposed admissions ceiling for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Burope is 42,500. 
Although continuing restrictive Soviet emi- 
gration policies are likely to result in lower 
admissions numbers, the proposed admis- 
sions manifest the clear commitment of the 
United States to the principles of freedom 
of emigration. 


Eastern Europeans, on the other hand, are 
fleeing to the West in increasing numbers. 
There is substantial domestic support for 
the admissions programs from this region 
for reasons of ethnic and religious ties and 
as a means of assisting those fleeing the con- 
sequences of the communist systems (Table 
VI). 

Near East 

The proposed admissions ceiling to meet 
resettlement needs for refugees from the 
Near East is 5,500 and is in response to, but 
not limited to, situations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 

Africa 

The proposed admissions number for refu- 
gees from Africa is 3,000. This projection is 
based on a best estimate of the numbers 
who may qualify for refugee status and may 
wish to apply. Despite the turbulence in a 
number of African countries, many refugees 
have been granted asylum within the region 
where the U.S. provides a major portion of 
funding for care and maintenance through 
international organizations. 

Latin America and the Caribbean 


The proposed admissions number for refu- 
gees from Latin America and the Caribbean 
is 2,000 and will be used primarily for politi- 
cal prisoners and their families, persons un- 
der life-threatening conditions and for fam- 
ily reunification. Current and former politi- 
cal prisoners and other cases of special hu- 
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manitarian concern within their country of 
nationality or habitual residence will be 
considered for admission pursuant to Sec- 
tion 102(a) (42)B of the INA as amended. 


The refugee resettlement program histori- 
cally has enjoyed broad public support in the 
United States. During Fiscal Years 1980 and 
1981, an estimated 373,000 refugees (exclud- 
ing Cuban and Haitian entrants) have been 
resettled in U.S. communities, generating 
unprecedented levels of commitment and in- 
volvement on the part of U.S. citizens, pri- 
vate agencies, ethnic communities and state 
and local governments. Resettling refugees 
in these numbers has caused some strain on 
state, community and’ private resources. 


Many of the new refugee arrivals tend to 
have less education, fewer transferable job 
skills and less knowledge of English than 
earlier arrivals. Consequently they have a 
greater need for transitional assistance once 
they arrive in the United States. Due in large 
part to the demographic characteristics of 
the new refugee arrivals combined with pre- 
vailing economic conditions, there has been 
a sharp rise in the use of cash assistance by 
refugees. Available data, however, show that 
refugee employment and self-sufficiency in- 
crease with the length of time a refugee is 
in the country. 


To help ease the transition before a refu- 
gee arrives in the United States, a program 
of English-language training and cultural 
orientation has been implemented in the 
overseas Refugee Processing Centers in 
Southeast Asia during the last year. 


High concentrations of refugees in certain 
localities have had substantial impacts on 
community resources, particularly low cost 
housing and education. Therefore, efforts are 
being made to coordinate refugee resettle- 
ment planning among state and local officials, 
private voluntary resettlement agencies and 
the Federal Government, and to alleviate the 
impact in communities where many refugees 
live. While problems in resettling large num- 
bers of refugees are genuine, so is the com- 
mitment to the American tradition of provid- 
ing a homeland to those fleeing persecution 
at all levels (Table VII). It is anticipated 
that consultations with regard to the reset- 
tlement process will increase in the coming 
year. 


ESTIMATED COST OF REFUGEE MOVEMENT AND 
RESETTLEMENT 


Cost associated with the care and mainte- 
nance, ‘processing, transportation and initial 
reception and placement of refugees are 
borne by the Department of State. Once 
refugees arrive in this country, they are ell- 
gible for many of the same services available 
to disadvantaged Americans. Costs associated 
with these services are borne by many other 
federal agencies, but primarily by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). 

This estimate includes expenditures for 
programs which directly assist refugees. Sig- 
nificant expenditures for refugee assistance 
are also made through job training, pro- 
grams, public housing activities and various 
other federal and state programs which assist 
refugees as part of a broader population of 
needy Americans (Table VIII). 


{Attachment to Draft Summary Report to 
the Congress on Proposed Refugee Admis- 
sions and Allocations for Fiscal Year 1982] 


INTRODUCTION TO FULL REPORT 
The annual Congressional consultations on 
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refugee admissions provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to focus on both the domestic and 
international aspects of U.S. refugee policy. 

This Report to the Congress, prepared in 
accordance with the Refugee Act of 1980, 
consists of four sections. Section I provides 
a description of the nature of the world 
refugee situation, the U.S. refugee policy 
and the implementation of the Refugee Act 
of 1980 during Fiscal Year 1981. Attachment 
I, Country Reports on the World Refugee 
Situation, contains 81 country reports on 
refugee policies, programs and problems and 
draws attention to trends which may have a 
bearing on U.S, policies and programs in the 
months ahead. 

Section II proposes ceilings for refugee ad- 
missions for Fiscal Year 1982 and justifies 
the allocation of these numbers among refu- 
gees of special concern to the United States. 
Refugee admissions criterla and prioritized 
admissions categories are provided. General 
plans for processing and moving refugee ap- 
plicants are indicated. Refugee resettlement 
in other countries and the impact of the 
U.S. refugee admissions program on our for- 
eign policy interests are also included. At- 
tachment II provides specific procedures for 
selecting and processing Indochinese refugee 
applicants to the United States. 


Section III describes the present U.S. do- 
mestic resettlement process and analyzes the 
demographic, social, and economic impact of 
refugee admissions. The need for improve- 
ments in the quality and quantity of con- 
sultations with state and local governments, 
voluntary resettlement agencies, and the 
federal government is indicated. 


Section IV provides the estimated costs 
of U.S, refugee admissions and resettlement 
for Fiscal Year 1982. 


The Administration is committed to 
strengthening and implementing the U.S. 
refugee policy consistent with our domestic 
and international concerns. The task of bal- 
ancing these fatcors has become even more 
difficult in recent years as increased refugee 
admissions and economic conditions in this 
country have heightened public concern 
about the domestic impact of our refugee 
program. 

At the same time, however, Americans 
offer to sponsor new arrivals and constituent 
interest in specific groups of refugees con- 
tinues. With the support of the Congress 
and the American people, the Administra- 
tion will continue to review and strengthen 
the refugee admissions program so that it 
meets humanitarian as well as national and 
international requirements within available 
resources, 


The Refugee Act of 1980 provides a frame- 
work for this cooperative effort and man- 
dates the development of coordinated poli- 
cies and programs. Meeting this challenge 
will require close collaboration among state 
and local governments, private voluntary 
agencies, international organizations, fed- 
eral agencies, and the Congress. 


In the spirit of the Refugee Act, this docu- 
ment embodies the President’s proposals for 
Fiscal year 1982 and is intended to initiate 
the Congressional consultations set out in 
Section 207 of the Act and to elicit responses 
from the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees. After considering the views of the 
Congress expressed during consultations, the 
President will determine refugee admissions 
levels and allocations for Fiscal Year 1982. 
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TABLE 1.—U.S, REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 


RECORD—SENATE September 25, 1981 


Fiscal year 1981 
estimate as of 
Sept. 15, 1981 


Fiscal year 1982 
appropriation 
request 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR): 
Care and maintenance assistance in Southeast Asia è 
Orderly Departure Program.. 


Latin America. 
Pakistan. 
Other- - 


UNHCR subtotal : 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA). 
Soviet and Eastern European Refugees Resettling in Israel... 


N 


ps] 


$29, 535, 000 


Wo 
EE] 


88 
$3323: 


N 
FA 
N 

Ss 


no 
DN N 


3 288 |88 


International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC): 


Political prisoners.. ..- 

i 

Latin America: 
El Salvador. ....... 
Nicaragua. 


Se 


SS 888 | 38 8) 888888 


N 
3 


Fiscal year 1982 
appropriation 
request 


Fiscal year 1981 
estimate as of 
Sept. 15, 1981 


Other: 
Khmer relief. _.........-..-..---..2-..- 
Pakistan relief___.____ 
Africa: special projects.. 
Intergovernmental Committee for Migration (ICM) 
Refugee resettlement projects 


Other subtotal... ._.____. 
Subtotal, refugee program 


Other assistance: 
Food for Peace (Public Law 480, title 11)..........____ 
AID 49 


50, 150, 000 
272, 920, 000 


80, 900, 000 
14, 250, 000 __ 


37, 450, 000 
239, 435, 000 
74, 800, 000 


1 in addition to these contributions, the United States also provided ICM with $95,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1981 and will provide up to $112,000,000 in fiscal year 1982 for transportation costs of 
TABLE {1.—ESTIMATED REFUGEE ADMISSIONS, FISCAL 


YEAR 1981 


Estimated 
arrivals in the 
United States 


Authorized 


Area of origin admissions 


165, 600 
39, 900 


Indochina _ 125, 000 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe- 
Near East... .....--. 


Africa 


refugees resettied in the United States. 


TABLE IIl.—PROPOSED REFUGEE ADMISSIONS, FISCAL 


YEAR 1982 


Proposed 


Area of origin admissions 


Soviet Union sod Eastern Europe: 
Soviet U 


1 It is understood that this is a ceiling and not a goal and that 
to the extent possible consistent with needs and objectives the 
pat ag will be managed to admit fewer than the authorized 
ceiling. 


TABLE IV.—INDOCHINESE DEPARTURES TO THE UNITED STATES AND THIRD COUNTRIES, APRIL 1975 TO JULY 1981 


E 
Indonesia 


To 
Argentina 
Australia... 


Ita 

Net erlands_ 
New Zealand.. 
Norway... - 
Sweden... 
Switzerland.. 
United Kingdom. 
Other? 


Total Third Country............-...-...- 5 
Total United States. 


A SIN E EE S 


43, 393 
41, 063 


84, 456 


23, 240 
37,875 


61,115 


1, 002 
2, 500 


3, 502 


2, 385 
1,945 


4, 330 


1 “Other country’ 


1975 and late 1978, who were moved from Vietnam to Hong Kong by ''semi-direct departure”. 


“Other country" direct departures further exclude about 4.000 ethnic Chinese moved from Vietnam 


by ICRC for local settlement in Taiwan between 1976 and 1980, 


* direct departures do not include 5,000 locally settled in Hong Kong between 


From— 


Direct de- 
Other partures* 


Thailand Thailand 
(boat) (land) 


Malaysia Singapore 


61, 499 
79, 649 


141, 148 


5, 539 
8, 037 


13, 576 


13, 890 
4, 500 


18, 390 


15, 034 
22, 188 


37, 222 


93, 905 
149, 391 


243, 296 


28,434 270, 199 
2,632 125, 341 


31,066 395,540 


1, 806 
39, 908 


41,717 1,075, 358 


2 “Other country’’ departures from Hong Kong camps include 9,000 boat refugees who arrived 
there in 1975 and were locally settled in Hong Kong. ‘‘Other country’ departures from ‘‘other’’ 
exclude 6,000 refugees locally settled in Taiwan in 1975. ‘Other country" also excludes about 5,000 
Muslims from Kampuchea, moved from camps in Thailand to settle in Malaysia, about 2,000 in 
1975-76 and 3,000 in 1980-81. 


September 25, 1981 


Countries 


Boat refugees: 


Singapore 
Thailand. aE 
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TABLE V.—FISCAL YEAR 1981 MONTHLY INDOCHINESE REFUGEE ARRIVALS IN COUNTRIES OF TEMPORARY ASYLUM 


October November December 


26 
142 


340 
1, 200 


28 
4l 


2,266 
0 


6,410 


4, 342 


January February 


5,624 


Land refugees to Thailand: 
From Laos. 


if A | Ra se ee S 


6, 322 
4,600 


10, 922 


3,725 
850 


4,575 


4,029 
1,211 


5, 240 


4, 506 
1, 831 


6, 337 


March April July 


1, 434 
87 


5,150 10,791 14,304 10,149 


August September 
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Total, 
fiscal year 
981 


3, 800 
17, 826 


683 21,626 


3, 460 1,542 1,891 


13, 938 2,513 0 
17, 398 4, 055 1, 891 


A ETE E AEN 


Thai-Kampuchean border are also includ 


26,776 28,189 18,359 12,040 


TABLE Vi.—REFUGEE ARRIVALS TO THE UNITED STATES FROM THE SOVIET UNION AND EASTERN EUROPE, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Area 

Soviet Union TCP. 

Soviet Union non-TCP_..... ...........-.--..- 
Total Soviet Union... ................-... 


Romanian TCP 
Other Eastern Europe....................-_..-. 


Total Eastern Europe_.......... 


October 


Novem- 


ber 


502 
657 


1, 159 


Decem- 


ber 


612 
975 


1, 587 


Janu- 
ary 


859 
787 


Febru- 


ary March April May June 


596 
508 


287 90 58 
721 900 818 


876 


August 
luly (estimate) (estimate) (estimate) 


1 Figures for New Khmer represent refugees transferred from holding centers into Phanat Nikhoa and Mairut (11) for resettlement processing. Relatively small numbers of Vietnamese moved from 
in "New Khmer” when moved to these processing sites. 


Sep- è 
tember Total 


40 


1, 008 


214 
270 


484 


192 
233 


425 


~ 203 
257 


213 
296 


100 
326 


426 


TABLE Vil.—ARRIVALS OF SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES, FIRST 10 MO OF FISCAL YEAR 1981, AND ESTIMATED STATE TOTALS FOR SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES ARRIVING SINCE 197 


State 


LS eS AE a Re 
| OOS SE IRE SE BE Fk 


Connecticut... ------ 
Delaware_._-..-.....__.. 
District of Columbia... -n -=-= =-=- 


Indiana... ... 
lowa.. 


Minnesota. _. 
Mississi; 
Missour 


Nebraska.. 
Nevada.. 


Arrivals 
fiscal year 
1981 (Oct. 1, 


Estimated 
total 


Arrivals 
fiscal year 


1981 (Oct. 1, 


State 


New Hampshire.. ......-...-....- 
New Jersey... a 
New Mexico_ 


North Carolina. 

North Dakota__ 

Gig ook. 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon__ ....-.....- 
Pennsylvania____ 
Rhode Island vee 
South Carolina. - 
South Dakota... .____ 
Tennessee..._.__- 
Be O E ae EAA 
Utah... 
Vermont. .... 
Virginia__ ____ 
Washington... 
West Virginia... _. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming.. --- 
Guam._..___- 

Puerto Rico... 

Virgin Islands 
Other... 

Unknown. 


1980 J uly 30, 


Note: Preliminary figures: Prepared by HHS/ORR. 


Estimated 
981) 


514, 615 
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TABLE VilIl.—ESTIMATED COSTS OF REFUGEE MOVEMENT AND RESETTLEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


1981 
program 


Agency total cost 


Department of State: 
Voluntary agencies abroad... ~- ------ 
Transportation. 
Reception and placement grants_.__ 
English as a second language. 


TOI, SIN wb cece ek oo ose E 


Arrivals 


[Dollars in millions] 


1982 


Prior 


arrivals Agency 


1982 

1981 
program Prior 
total cost Arrivals arrivals 


Preventive health......_........-..-... 
Services for asylum applicants.. 
Cuban program phasedown 


Total, ORR 
Other HHS: 


Aid for families with dependent children.. 


Medicaid. 


Department of Health and Human Services: 
Office of Refugee Resettlement: 
State-administered programs. 
Voluntary agency programs... _. 
Education assistance for children. __ 
Federal administration ......__- 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH 


Mr. Chairman: I am pleased to appear be- 
fore the Committee today to discuss with 
you the Administration's proposals for 
refugee adinissions in Fiscal Year 1982. Our 
discussions during these consultations are 
particularly important because the Refugee 
Act of 1980 is still relatively new and the 
efficacy of the consultative framework estab- 
lished by the Act remains a somewhat open 
question. The Administration is firmly com- 
mitted to making the consultations effec- 
tive, and it is for that reason that we par- 
ticularly look forward to these joint delibera- 
tions with the Committee. 

The Refugee Act of 1980, in some aspects, 
broke new ground and, in others, represented 
a codification of practices which had devel- 
oped since World War II. As you know, prior 
to 1980 the Immigration and Nationality Act 
provided two avenues for the admission of 
refugees. 

The admission of conditional entrants was 
permitted under the seventh preference of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act as per- 
sons with a well-founded fear of persecution 
from Communist or Communist-controlled 
countries, or countries in the Middle East. 

For persons not fitting this definition but 
otherwise qualified under the United Nations 
Protocol or who were in excess of available 
seventh preference numbers, the only alter- 
native was the use of the Attorney General's 
parole power found in Section 212(d) (5) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Normally, before this parole power was 
utilized for group admissions, representatives 
of the Administration consulted informally 
with the Judiciary Committees and, when re- 
quested, testified in formal hearings. The 
new Act codifies these procedures and pro- 
vides for more flexible refugee admissions 
authority but, at the same time, makes con- 
Sultations mandatory. and specifies much 
more precisely the type of information de- 
sired by the Congress. 


In conformity with United Nations Proto- 
col relating to refugees, the definition of 
refugee was changed to eliminate geographi- 
cal and ideological limits, and provision was 
made for the admitting of persons from their 
own country of nationality, thus making it 
possible to deal with political prisoners and 
with other situations requiring the evacua- 
tion of refugees directly from their country 
of origin. The law also went a long way 
toward establishing a more comprehensive 
framework for domestic resettlement of 
refugees. 

The Act was an important and historic 
step forward in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of refugee policy. In its implemen- 
tation, it requires frequent contact with the 
Congress and other parties involved in ref- 
ugee affairs. 
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We are here today to consult formally, as 
provided by the Act, on the proposed num- 
bers and allocations of admissions of refugees 
of special concern to the United States in the 
coming fiscal year. These numbers are a prod- 
uct of intensive interagency consultation 
within the Administration and are intended 
to reflect our best Judgment about the com- 
plex mix of domestic, foreign policy, and hu- 
manitarian considerations which will be af- 
fected by these numbers. Additionally, how- 
ever, we are here to discuss the various prob- 
lems and questions which have arisen in the 
implementation of the Act. 


In looking at the requirements for the 
U.S. refugee admissions program, we must 
take into account a number of considera- 
tions. These include a major description of 
the major refugee situations with which the 
international community currently must 
deal. 


In considering the extent to which an ad- 
missions program to the United States should 
play a part in the solution to such a problem, 
the other traditional methods pursued by 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) must be evaluated. 


These include the possibility of voluntary 
repatriation to the refugee’s country of 
origin, resettlement in a country of first 
asylum, resettlement in a third country other 
than the United States, and as a last resort, 
admission into the U.S. refugee program. 


Certainly, the first focus of our attention 
must be to assure that we are fully utilizing 
all available alternative means to deal with 
such problems before turning to the solution 
of resettlement in the United States. Al- 
though the refugees in the world number In 
the millions, only a smali portion can be 
considered for admission to this country. 


At the same time, our refugee admissions 
program serves extremely important Untted 
States humanitarian and foreign policy in- 
terests. There are certain refugees who are of 
particular interest to the United States, 
either by virtue of previous association with 
this country or because the implementation 
of United States foreign policies may have 
placed such refugees in particularly threat- 
ening situations. 


Additionally, some refugees have close 
family ties with persons in the United States: 
family reunification—which underlies much 
of our immigration law—is a major factor 
in selecting refugees for admission to the 
United States. 

For Fiscal Year 1982, the President is rec- 
ommending the admission of up to 173,000 
refugees for resettlement in the United 
States. This figure is broken down into the 
following ceilings for particular refugee 
groups of special humanitarian concern to 
the United States: 


4 
114.2 
645.6 


1,179.9 1,131.8 


As the Committee is sware, the Soviets 
have severely restricted emigration during 
the past year. Only about 16,000 persons 
have been allowed to leave this fiscal year. 
Of that group, approximately 13,000 will 
have entered the United States by the end 
of this month, as compared with the au- 
thorized admissions level of 33,000. 

By contrast, the number of Eastern Euro- 
peans seeking refuge has risen sharply this 
year placing heavy burdens in countries of 
first asylum, particularly Austria. In order 
to respond to this situation, we reallocated 
2,400 refugee numbers for Eastern Europeans 
last July, and anticipate that nearly all of 
those will be used. 

We will continue to press for a liberaliza- 
tion of Soviet emigration policies; we must 
also take note of the considerably increased 
numbers of people fleeing Eastern Europe. 
For 1982, therefore, the administration is 
proposing to maintain our admissions ceil- 
ing for persons from the Soviet Union at the 
same level as last year’s ceiling of 33,000 to 
send the clearest possible signal that we do 
not accept restrictive Soviet emigration poli- 
cies. We also propose an admissions ceiling 
of 9,500 for Eastern Europeans, an increase 
that will permit us to contribute to interna- 
tional resettlement efforts for persons escap- 
ing repression and persecution in their home 
countries. 


The Administration is recommending the 
admission of up to 2,000 refugees from 
Latin America and the Caribbean. This ts 
2,000 less than the ceiling authorized for 
FY 1981, but closely reflects the level of ac- 
tual admissions in the last fiscal year. The 
proposed admissions are a relatively small 
number because of the traditional practice 
of countries in this area of the world of 
granting political asylum to persons fleeing 
neighboring countries. Thus, the problems 
are largely solved within the region. 


Special problems, however, are posed. by 
the existence of substantial numbers of po- 
litical prisoners in some of these countries. 
In conforming with the Refugee Act of 1980, 
a special Presidential determination will be 
reauired to allow these prisoners to be proc- 
essed as refugees directly from their own 
country of nationality. 

While nationals of Cuba are eligible to ap- 
ply for these numbers, the present status of 
our relations with the Castro Government 
does not afford a means by which this could 
be accomplished. I should stress that mass 
asylum situations such as that encountered 
in the Mariel boatlift in 1980 present quite 
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different problems, to a large extent involv- 
ing questions of illegal immigration under 
the cover of application for asylum. 

The Administration is dealing with these 
questions separately, and as I had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with the Immigration and 
Refugee Policy Subcommittee of this Com- 
mittee, the Administration has prepared a 
series of legislative measures intended to 
prevent the recurrence of such mass migra- 
tions, which will be submitted to the Con- 
gress shortly. 

Africa is an area with immense refugee 
problems but also an area where asylum and 
local resettlement in neighboring countries 
is usually a possibility. Additionally, volun- 
tary repatriation has often proven possible. 
Zimbabwe, Tanzania, and Angola are coun- 
tries in which repatriation has been suc- 
cessful. 

Thus, the major effort by the international 
community, with the United States playing 
a leading role, has been to provide financial 
support for emergency care and feeding in 
first asylum refugee camps. Given the extent 
of the unrest in Africa, however, there are in- 
stances where refugees are unwelcome and 
third country resettlement must be provided. 

The Administration proposal provides for 
the admission of up to 3,000 refugees from 
Africa, the great majority of whom are ex- 
pected to flee repression in Ethiopia. This 
proposal represents no change from the FY 
1981 ceiling. Actual admissions in the last 
fiscal year were approximately 2,200. 

The ceiling proposed for refugees from the 
Near East is for up to 5,500 in Fiscal Year 
1982, an increase of 1,000 over the FY 1981 
celling; actual admissions in FY 1981 were 
4,400. This is in recognition of the volatile 
and unpredictable situation in the area gen- 
erally, but with particular reference to prob- 
lems in Afghanistan and Iraq. At present, 
the very great bulk of the refugees from 
Afghanistan are being cared for by Pakistan 
but authority is needed to admit those few 
with special ties to the United States. In ad- 
dition, numbers are proposed to authorize 
admission of some Iraqi Christians who 
qualify as refugees. 

By far, the largest group which the Ad- 
ministration propoces to admit is again 
those fleeing the continuing process of radi- 
eal reorganization of their societies along 
Communist lines by the three states of In- 
dochina. As in the case of other refugee 
situations, the United States has looked first 
to other solutions before turning to re- 
settlement in the United States. However, 
several factors which are unique to this 
problem make a continuing program of sig- 
nificant, though declining, size necessary. 

A maior factor continues to be our close 
involvement in the events of Indochina for 
the two decades prior to the fall of that 
area to Communist domination. 

The early life of the Indochinese Commu- 
nist regime has been dominated in ways 
that almost totally exclude those with pre- 
vious influence from participating mean- 
ingfully in the life of the nation. 

As these authorities cannot yet claim 
full control of their societies, they continue 
to rely heavily on repressive measures. These 
fall most harshly on those with whom the 
United States was previously associated. 

Other nations also assume a leading role 
in refugee situations which relate back to 
their previous international roles; for ex- 
ample, Germany in Eastern Europe and 
France in North Africa. Similarly, nations 
sharing most fully in meeting the challenge 
posed by the Indochinese refugee problem 
are Australia, Canada, France, and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

While pressing hard for the participation 
of others, it seems inevitable that the 
United States must play a major role in 
dealing wih the problem. 
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A second major factor is the extreme 
ethnic and cultural animosities in the re- 
gion which have made it impossible to rely 
on local settlement in the same fashion as 
in Africa and Latin America. 

While the countries of first asylum in 
Southeast Asia, especially Thailand, have 
borne a heavy burden as a result of the in- 
stabilities in Indochina since 1975, they have 
not been prepared to do so without an as- 
surance that the international community 
intended to continue to provide its assist- 
ance in the onward resettlement of most of 
these refugees. 

When in 1979 it appeared that the prob- 
lem had outrun the capability of the inter- 
national community, tens of thousands of 
Kampuchean refugees were forced back 
the Thai/Kampuchean border and thou- 
sands of boat refugees forced back to sea 
by the first asylum nations. 

This not only had serious humanitarian 
consequences, including extensive loss of 
life, but also created instabilities in the 
area which threatened ASEAN cohesion and 
unity, an important United States foreign 
policy goal. 

Thus, the Administration believes an ad- 
missions ceiling of up to 120,000 Indochinese 
refugees should be set for Fiscal Year 1982. 
This is based on our best estimates of new 
arrivals in first asylum areas, the possibilities 
of voluntary repatriation and local resettle- 
ment, and the likely resettlement rate by 
other countries. In light of all these factors, 
we believe that this level is the maximum 
that may be needed to maintain continuing 
first asylum in Southeast Asia. I can assure 
you that every effort will be made to change 
the program to achieve lower admissions as 
we have done this year. 

I stress that this is a ceiling and the aim 
of the Administration will be to manage the 
program so that, if at all possible, fewer ac- 
tual admissions are required. In Fiscal Year 
1981, up to 168,000 Indochinese admissions 
were authorized. 

In fact, only about 125,000 Indochinese 
will actually be admitted, but had this figure 
been set in September 1980 as the ceiling for 
Fiscal Year 1982, we would have risked seri- 
ous reaction among the first asylum nations. 

The Administration intends to use Fiscal 
Year 1982 to seek further ways to markedly 
reduce the number of Indochinese refugees 
for which resettlement in the United States 
is the only answer. 

We intend, for example, to explore with 
first asylum nations the possibility of devel- 
oping additional means of humane deter- 
rence to discourage the departure from their 
homelands of those leaving for reasons other 
than persecution, and those not experiencing 
such severe persecution that they see no tol- 
erable alternative to flight. 

We support humane deterrence not In con- 
tradiction to, what I spoke of earlier—the 
right of emigration, but rather in view of the 
fact that not all those who would like to 
come here are in fact refugees and also in 
recognition of the harsh realities of life; the 
limitations—political, social, and financial— 
on the first asylum and permanent resettle- 
ment systems of the international commu- 
nity. 

The implementation of the United States 
refugee program in the field involves a co- 
ordinated effort by the personnel of the State 
Department and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service plus the assistance of 
contract organizations from among the 
American voluntary resettlement agencies 
and international organizations. Voluntary 
agency personnel provide the bulk of the 
effort in the initial screening of refugee 
populations and preparation of biographic 
dossiers. 

State Department officers review this ma- 
terial and apply the Selection Priorities de- 
scribed in Part II of the Consultation Doc- 
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ument to choose refugees for the United 
States program. These priorities are impor- 
tant when choosing from a larger pool of 
refugces, those to be admitted to the United 
States program, and rely heavily on family 
reunification and other measures of asso- 
ciation with the United States. 

The selection priorities should not, how- 
ever, be confused with a bonafide individual 
claim as a refugee. They are employed only 
to select which of the bonafide refugees 
from a particular area should be admitted 
to the United States within the available 
admissions numbers. 

Ideally, the United States program might 
take mainly refugees with close associa- 
tions with the United States. However, this 
is not always possible. 

For example, in 1979, the Indochineso 
boat refugee crisis was created by the filght 
of tens of thousands of ethnic Chinese Viet- 
namese nationals who, while having little 
previous connection with the United States, 
were a persecuted minority, clearly meriting 
the assistance of the international com- 
munity, including the United States. 

Similarly, relatively few of the Eastern 
European asylum seekers who have been ar- 
riving in Austria in sharply increased num- 
bers this year have close personal ties to 
other countries. Consequently, resettle- 
ment programs must also deal with these 
refugees who require assistance but have 
made distant association with other reset- 
tlement countries. 

Final decisions on the admission of ref- 
ugees under the Refugee Act of 1980 lies 
with the Attorney General or his designee. 
In practice this means that the INS officer 
in the field interviews and screens the ref- 
ugee applicant both with respect to the ap- 
plicant's conformity with the definition of 
refugee contained in Section 101(a) (42) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
to the refugee’s possible inadmissibility un- 
der various provisions of the law. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of this subject, in the press and otherwise, 
in recent months and I expect that the 
members of this Committee will wish to dis- 
cuss it further. Let me make a number of 
points briefly to outline the Administra- 
tion's position on this matter: 

Each refugee application is unique and 
must be analyzed individually to determine 
the nature of the applicant’s claim in the 
light of the political situation in his coun- 
try of origin. 

Persons who leave solely to seek economic 
betterment do not meet the definition of 
refugee upon departure, but 

Persecution can and very often does take 
an economic form. Consequently, refugees 
often express their concerns in economic 
terms when their economic hardships derive 
primarily from political status. 

Whatever an individual's reasons for de- 
parture, if he has a well-founded fear of 
persecution upon return, he should not be 
forcibly repatriated to his country or origin. 

This position refiects judicial decisions in 
this country, international practice, the 
guidance in the Handbook of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, and 
our obligations under the United Nations 
Protocol Relating to the Status of Refugees. 

An INS officer will take into account not 
only the personal account of the refugee but 
such other relevant facts as are available to 
him, especially those bearing on the political 
situation in the country of origin. 

Historically, the Department of State has 
been considered the most authoritative 
source of such information. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is well-known to 
the members of this Committee that, with 
respect to the Indochinese refugees. the ques- 
tion of the proper application of the defini- 
tion of refugee has been a matter of consider- 
able interagency discussion. The above prin- 
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ciples have guided the resolution of that 
discussion. 

In the course of those discussions, because 
of my concerns and the concerns of some 
members of this Committee, that the defini- 
tion of refugee be applied even-handedly 
and rigorously, I asked the Office of Legal 
Counsel (OLC) to provide me its views re- 
garding the interpretation of the refugee def- 
inition In the context of our current pro- 
grams. I am pleased to make that OLC 
opinion, with which I concur, available to the 
Committee. 

As the opinion states, the Justice Depart- 
ment recognizes that economic privation is 
not of itself a form of persecution. Although 
political persecution may take the form of 
economic reprisals, and impoverished per- 
sons can be persecuted, economic migrants, 
as such, are not refugees. Thus, persons fiee- 
ing Indochina for economic reasons, without 
more, should not be considered to be 
refugees. 

The opinion goes on to note, however, that 
if a person would be persecuted upon return 
for the act of leaving his country, he would 
still qualify as a refugee, notwithstanding 
the fact that originally he left for economic 
reasons. 

This would present a question of fact in 
each case where such a claim was raised. In 
making such factual determinations, INS 
officers accord substantial weight to the 
views of the Department of State, while also 
drawing upon all other information available 
to them, 

Secondly, the OLC opinion sets forth our 
position that applications for refugee status 
normally should be reviewed on an individual 
basis. Although the Act does not in terms 
prescribe case-by-case determinations, indi- 
vidual interviews would seem the most ap- 
propriate way to determine whether a fear of 
persecution is well-founded. 

Thus, absent extraordinary circumstances 
which I do not now contemplate, INS officers 
should make all determinations only after 
an individualized inquiry into the facts of 
each person’s case. 

As I understand it, this is the position of 
the Department of State as well. However, 
while the Administration rejects the idea of 
establishing a presumption as to whether 
certain groups or nationalities qualify as 
refugees, we cannot ignore established facts 
that may be common to large numbers of 
persons. 

One such fact, regrettable though it is, is 
the relentless pattern of persecution perpe- 
trated by the Communist regimes in Indo- 
china. In the State Department's view, with 
which I concurred, persons fleeing Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam in the past have, 
with rare exceptions, in fact been threatened 
with persecution, and if returned forcibly to 
Indochina would be subject to even more 
severe persecution, since the Indochinese 
regimes view the very act of flight as a hos- 
tile political act. 

Whether such a fear of persecution is well- 
founded in a given case is a question of fact 
for the INS field officer to determine on an 
individual basis, and I have instructed the 
INS Commissioner that a diligent inquiry is 
to be made into the circumstances surround- 
ing each claim of refugee status. This proc- 
ess, I am confident, will assure the proper 
administration of the Refugee Act. 

The Refugee Act of 1980 established a 
framework for dealing with the domestic re- 
settlement of refugees in the United States, 
strengthening the role of both the U.S. Co- 
ordinator for Refugee Affairs and the Director 
of the Office of Refugee Resettlement in the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
This Administration has given serious con- 
sideration to the domestic impact of the rec- 
ommended level of refugee admissions. 

With the high levels of refugee admissions 
in recent years, considerable domestic difi- 
culties have arisen in the resettlement proc- 
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ess, accompanied by increasing levels of de- 
pendence on cash assistance. Additionally, 
the refugee admission levels have important 
budgetary implications both for the Federal 
Government and for State and local entities, 
as well. 

This is a matter of concern and careful 
attention by all concerned agencies and by 
the President. It is for this reason that pro- 
posed admission levels have been set as low 
as possible in light of urgent foreign and 
humanitarian policy considerations and that 
every effort will be made to implement the 
program at an even lower level in terms of 
actual admissions. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to stress 
the importance which the President attached 
to these recommendations. Certainly, our 
nation faces serious problems of both legal 
and illegal immigration. 

This Administration takes these problems 
seriously and has placed them at the fore- 
front of our attention. At the same time the 
admission of refugees, in response to United 
States foreign and humanitarian policy in- 
terests, is a small part of the overall immigra- 
tion picture but is a continuing and major 
element in the United States leadership of 
the free world. Our readiness to receive these 
victims of repression and persecution is cen- 
tral to the way we view ourselves. 

They, in turn, bring to us a reaffirmation 
of our basic beliefs in the worth of an open 
society with a free, democratic process of 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be pleased to answer 
any questions which the members of the 
Committee may have. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND 


Mr. Chairman, today, the Committee 
engages in the consultation with the Execu- 
tive Branch on the admission of refugees as 
provided for by the Refugee Act of 1980. 

The influx of refugees to American shores 
has always been a difficult problem for the 
American Government. It requires balancing 
a history of foreigners emigrating to Amer- 
ica with a recognition that our Nation can- 
not possibly take all of those who want to 
come. The surge of Southeast Asians into 
America since the end of the Vietnam War 
and the more recent arrival of more than 
125,000 Cubans in the spring of last year have 
only drawn more attention to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, let me congratulate you for 
taking the active role you have both as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy and as a member 
of the Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy in responding to this 
problem, I share your concern about the 
direction we may be going with regard to 
refugee matters. 

First, the definition of “refugee” must be 
given the meaning in the 1980 Refugee Act 
which states that a Refugee is one who 
leaves his country “because of a well- 
founded fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opin- 
ion ..." This must not be a fear generated 
by a potential refugee through acts that may 
not meet the approval of his government. 
Political persecution must be clear and as- 
certainable by American government offl- 
cials. We cannot continue to admit refugees 
who are simply seeking a better life in Amer- 
ica by using the guise of political persecution 
as a way to gain entry into the United States. 


Second. we must develop a better policy 
of finding other Nations to take some of 
these refugees and diplomatic methods of 
returning them directly to their country of 
origin. In that regard, it is clear that the 
State Department must take a stronger role 
than it has in recent months to use Amer- 
ican foreign policy objectives to address this 
problem of refugee admissions. 


Finally, the absence of a refugee coordi- 
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nator at the State Department and a Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion at the Justice Department may be part 
of the reason there has been a delay in the 
development of a viable refugee admissions 
policy. A number of Senators who are from 
states where this problem is a significant 
one have expressed to me their concern about 
the slow movement of the Administration in 
this area. Mr. Attorney General, I hope you 
will see to it that this entire area of refugee 
admissions and immigration policy will re- 
ceive the attention it deserves. 

We welcome you to the Committee this 
morning, Mr. Attorney General. 
OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN SIMP- 

SON ON REFUGEE CONSULTATION—FISCAL 

YEAR 1982 


Senator Strom Thurmond, the gracious 
and supportive Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, has requested that 
I chair this consultation on refugee admis- 
sions for fiscal year 1982 in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Refugee Policy. Therefore, we will 
now address yet another of the tough issues 
before us in an effort to examine and reform 
this nation’s immigration and refugee poll- 
cies. 

During the past eighteen months, the 
United States has carried out the major pro- 
visions of the Refugee Act of 1980, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. The Act requires this 
annual consultation between the Executive 
Branch and the Judiciary Committees of the 
Congress in order to provide legislators with 
the opportunity to consider the Administra- 
tion's proposals for refugee admissions to the 
United States in 1982. Following this consul- 
tation, members will meet, and the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary will then for- 
ward its recommendations on admissions lev- 
els to the President. In its oversight function 
relating to the federal agencies charged with 
administering the programs authorized by 
the Act, the Committee will also assess the 
persons fleeing from governments whose 
standards of freedom do not match our own. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) has estimated that there 
are over 15 million persons ranging the earth 
who cannot safely return to their homelands. 
Clearly then, this is an international prob- 
lem requiring international responsibility 
and solutions. 

The Refugee Act establishes a ‘normal 
flow” of refugees to be accepted for perma- 
nent resettlement to the United States at 
50,000 per year. However, since the enact- 
ment of this law, the Congress has been asked 
to approve three and four times that num- 
ber, and sometimes with only very sketchy 
data to examine. 

Moreover, these refugee numbers do not 
include the 133,000 Cuban-Haitian entrants 
paroled into the U.S. during 1980. Neither 
does this figure include—and please note the 
import of this—the 95,000 persons who have 
arrived on our shores and are awaiting de- 
termination of their asylum petitions. 

This is significant because 10 years ago, 
there were only 440 of these petitions pend- 
ing. In 1978 there were 1,684; in 1979 4,189; 
in 1980 28,824; and currently there are 95,000 
asylum applications pending. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that we come down to simple 
“numbers” when we deal with human beings, 
but that is where we are at this time in our 
country's history. 


I do very much believe that the American 
people wish to shoulder our fair share in 
addressing the plight of the world’s refugees. 
The international caring community must be 
made aware of this fact of “numbers.” In the 
majority of cases, it would seem more hu- 
mane for our country to render assistance by 
helping in providing care effectiveness of the 
policies and procedures governing the fed- 
eral refugee assistance efforts in order to de- 
termine whether they are working properly. 
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The traditional generosity of the American 
people is richly illustrated by the leadership 
this nation has assumed in assisting all vic- 
tims of persecution throughout the world. By 
offering haven to those singled out for per- 
secution by their governments, the United 
States has indicated in a very real way its 
commitment to freedom and the inherent 
dignity of the individual. Throughout our 
history, refugees have earnestly demonstrated 
their gratitude by becoming productive 
American citizens and enriching the com- 
munities where they reside. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy, I wish to re- 
affirm this commitment to assist those vic- 
tims of persecution who are of special hu- 
manitarian interests to the United States, 
and who indeed meet the definition of re- 
fugee as stated in the Refugee Act of 1980. 

I feel that we must firmly embrace the sta- 
tutory provisions limiting refugee admissions 
to those persons who leave their homeland 
because of “persecution or a well-founded 
fear of persecution on account of race, rell- 
gion, nationality, membership in a particu- 
lar social group, or political opinion .. .” 

Often, in discussions of refugees as defined 
in the Act, the focus is on “persecution” and 
the last portion of the definition—the cri- 
teria for persecution—is often omitted. 

I emphasize the need to apply these cri- 
teria to each and every refugee application 
since it is not feasible or possible for the 
United States to accept for permanent re- 
settlement all of those and maintenance 
funds and services to countries of first 
asylum until the refugees are able to return 
to their homelands, and also by directing our 
foreign policy initiatives to address the root 
causes of all refugee situations. 

A focus on such activities would seem to 
better ensure that the “normal flow” of 
refugees will approximate that which was 
intended by the Refugee Act, in order that 
domestic resettlement programs may more 
accurately assist those admitted for perma- 
nent resettlement to the United States, in 
order that they may more swiftly attain self- 
sufficiency in their adopted land. 


Congress has a clear duty in this consulta- 
tion process—and I see every indication that 
we will perform it well. I feel we are now 
fully and finally prepared to do that. 


PAKISTANI NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I spoke in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee regarding new in- 
formation on the Pakistani nuclear pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON ON 
THE PAKISTANI NUCLEAR PROGRAM 


This week the full Senate was prepared to 
vote on an Administration proposal, con- 
tained in the foreign aid bill which has been 
on the floor, to waive nonproliferation re- 
strictions on aid to Pakistan and to author- 
ize the first increment of a proposed six- 
year $3.2 billion program of economic and 
military assistance to Pakistan. 

The Administration proposes an open- 
ended waiver of the restrictions of the Sym- 
ington Amendment—which prohibits aid to 
countries pursuing nuclear weapons develop- 
ment—for Pakistan. The Administration has 
announced plans to furnish advanced F-16 
fighter aircraft to Pakistan, for delivery be- 
ginning In the next twelve months. The Ad- 
ministration has attached no conditions on 
this aid to the not wholly stable, and not 
totally popular Zia regime. 
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In a narrow 10-7 vote, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last May approved lift- 
ing the nonproliferation restrictions on aid 
to Pakistan, but added language exhorting 
the President not to waive existing provi- 
sions of law which are unaffected by the 
change in the Symington Amendment and 
which would terminate all U.S. assistance to 
any country which tests a nuclear weapon. 
The members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at that time expressed deep 
concern about the course of Pakistan's nu- 
clear development program, 

Administration spokesmen have since 
tried to reassure us about the course of the 
Pakistani nuclear program. For example, 
while arguing in favor of the proposed 
Pakistani ald package, Undersecretary of 
State James Buckley told the Senate’s 
Nuclear Proliferation Subcommittee last 
June that “I was assured by the president 
(Mohammed Zia ul-Haq) himself that it is 
not the intention of the Pakistani govern- 
ment to develop nuclear weapons". 

When the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was considering the changes in the 
Symington Amendment, I revealed informa- 
tion that Pakistan had in fact been prepar- 
ing a nuclear test site in the Baluchistan 
Mountains. The Administration did not 
volunteer this information to the Congress. 
But my information was subsequently con- 
firmed when the Committee delayed action 
on the Pakistani aid proposal until we re- 
ceived a full briefing from the Executive 
Branch, 

New information has come to me this 
week which shows that yet again the Admin- 
istration has failed in its statutory obliga- 
tion to keep the Congress “fully and cur- 
rently informed" on proliferation develop- 
ments. Again, I have verified this informa- 
tion to my satisfaction with three Executive 
Branch entities. 

Pakistan has recently taken steps to find 
the “missing link” for their nuclear weapons 
development program. They need spent 
(used) nuclear fuel from which to extract 
plutonium for bombs. My information is 
that the Pakistanis have been fabricating 
some of their own fresh fuel for use in their 
137-megawatt CANUP reactor near Karachi. 
Since certain amounts of this Pakistani- 
fabricated fuel have been used in their 
reactor, it is no longer possible for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to make an 
accounting of fuel at CANUP. The IAEA can 
no longer verify whether Canadian-supplied, 
or Pakistani-fabricated nuclear fuel has 
been diverted after use in CANUP for plu- 
tonium extraction in Pakistan's clandestine 
reprocessing facility, which is not open to 
international inspection. 

This situation has become so serious that 
for the first time in memory, the Director 
General of the IAEA, Sigvard Eklund, last 
week informed the IAEA Board of Governors 
in Vienna, Austria, that the Agency can 
no longer have confidence in their account- 
ing “safeguards”. Eklund reportedly indi- 
cated that the use of indigenously fabricated 
fuel by Pakistan has made Impossible the task 
of effectively ‘safeguarding’ their reactor. He 
indicated that the same is true for the In- 
dian RAPP-1 reactor at Rajasthan, another 
“CANDU”, Canadian reactor which ts fueled 
by raw uranium. This means that both the 
Indians and the Pakistanis now have poten- 
tial sources for undetected plutonium diver- 
Sion to facilitate nuclear weapons options. 


I am deeply concerned by these develop- 
ments, which represent another in a series 
of relentless steps towards a nuclear arms 
race on the South Asian subcontinent. They 
point again to the weakness of IAEA safe- 
guards, to the fragility of international non- 
proliferation efforts, and to the questionable 
wisdom of providing Pakistan with massive 
amounts of U.S. military ald, without the 
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attachment of some explicit conditions. I am 
also deeply concerned by the Administra- 
tion’s failure to share this new information 
with the members of this Committee and of 
the Senate on the eve of our vote on the 
nonproliferation waiver for Pakistan. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD 
“GENOCIDE” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
“genocide” is a common enough word 
heard around the world. Yet for a bar- 
barity which has been committed by man 
against man throughout history, geno- 
cide has only within the last generation 
been declared a crime and even given a 
name. 

The late Dr. Raphael Lemkin started 
the world movement against the mass 
killings of people for religious and racial 
reasons. Dr. Lemkin was a man whom 
professional diplomats and press corre- 
spondents called the unofficial man be- 
cause he did not represent any govern- 
ment or private agency. Leading a lonely 
crusade against this hideous violation of 
life, Lemkin coined the word for this 
nameless crime—genocide. 

After having escaped from the Nazis 
and fleeing to Sweden in 1940, Dr. Lem- 
kin heard a broadeast of Churchill de- 
scribing Nazi activities in Poland: “We 
are in the presence of a crime without a 
name.” Lemkin was not satisfied with 
such names as “race murder,” “barbar- 
ity,” and “mass murdering.” 

After rereading Plato, Dr. Lemkin cre- 
ated a new word, genocide. As he himself 
defined the word in 1944: 

Genocide comes from the Greek, genos 
meaning race, and the Latin, cide, meaning 
killing. It is the mass murder of people for 
religious or racial reason. 


The word “genocide” first appeared in 
Lemkin’s book entitled “Axis Rule in Oc- 
cupied Europe,” published by the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace 
in 1944, Lemkin described techniques of 
genocide used by the Nazis. In describing 
“an old practice in its modern develop- 
ment,” Lemkin declared that— 

The entire problem of genocide needs to be 
dealt with as a whole; it is too Important to 
be left for piecemeal discussion and solution 
in the future. Many hope that there will be 
no more wars, but we dare not rely on mere 
hopes for protection against genocidal prac- 
tices by ruthless conquerors. 


Whereas the dictionary definition of 
genocide is the systematic extermination 
of a national or racial human group, the 
United Nations Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Genocide, 
which Lemkin helped to draft, applies to 
religious and cultural groups as well. The 
present convention defines genocide as 
the intent to destroy, “in whole or in part, 
a national, ethnical, racial or religious 
group.” 

I urge the Senate to ratify the Geno- 
cide Treaty, a treaty to deal with a crime 
which has long been a part of history, 
with or without a name. 


TRIBUTE TO BETH LUTZ 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, achieve- 
ment in the face of adversity inspires all 
of us to reach even deeper within our- 
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selves for that extra margin of effort. 
One such example from my own State is 
that of Dallas native Beth Lutz. 

In the recent World Games for the 
Deaf held in West Germany, Miss Lutz 
captured six gold medals and one silver 
in swimming to help the United States 
become overall winner. She led all par- 
ticipants with her seven medals, and her 
exemplary performance enabled the 
Americans to win a total of 46 gold, 30 
silver, and 35 bronze medals. Second in 
the 38-nation competition was the Soviet 
Union. 

The 22-year-old Miss Lutz, deaf since 
the third grade, also excels outside a 
swimming pool’s racing lanes. She is a 
1981 Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Arizona and has just moved 
farther west to begin her computer pro- 
graming career in California. Her fellow 
Texans would only hope that she eventu- 
ally intends to bring her talents back to 
her home State. 

The Texas Legislature paid tribute to 
Miss Lutz’ extraordinary athletic success 
and indomitable spirit in resolutions 
passed by both House and Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution honoring Miss 
Lutz be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, At the World Games for the Deaf 
in Cologne, West Germany, that ended Satur- 
day, August 1, 1981, Beth Lutz earned six gold 
medals and one silver medal in swimming to 
help the United States become the overall 
winner in the 10-day event; and 

Whereas, The seven medals won by Beth, 
who was an All-District swimmer at Lake 
Highlands High School in Dallas, were the 
most won by an Individual in a field of 1,500 
athletes, including 184 Americans, from 38 
nations competing in 12 different sports; and 

Whereas, Miss Lutz’s hard work and dedi- 
cation in athletics shows in her academic 
endeavors as well; she graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from the University of Arizona in May, 
1981; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Texas, 67th Legislature, 
ist Called Session, congratulate Beth Lutz on 
her splendid accomplishments in sports and 
in her studies and express its pride in this 
fine young Texan for her victories in this in- 
ternational competition; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
prepared, under the seal of the House of 
Representatives, for her as an expression of 
the esteem of the Members of the House of 
Representatives of Texas, and that best 
wishes be extended to Beth for every success 
in the future. 


——————_ 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, just 
a few days ago, this country marked 
another historic milestone when we 
noted the 20th anniversary of the Peace 
Corps which was created by the Peace 
Corps Act on September 22, 1961. 

I have admired and supported the 
Peace Corps since its inception. With a 
modest budget, the Peace Corps has pro- 
vided over 80,000 volunteers in 88 coun- 
tries. I am proud to say that admost 1,000 


of these volunteers have come from Ari- 
zona. 
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The Peace Corps is a program which 
has taught people in the developing world 
how to better their own lives in the areas 
of health, agriculture, and education, to 
name a few. 

Just the other day, Secretary Alexan- 
der Haig called for immediate inter- 
national attention to be given to three 
areas, one of which was international 
cooperation in food and energy. The 
Peace Corps is just such a valuable con- 
duit for this type of international co- 
operation. As an example, the volunteers 
of the Peace Corps have gone into vil- 
lages and taught the people how to con- 
struct fish ponds and water-borne sani- 
tation projects, to build energy sources 
and develop agricultural innovations 
that have helped foster food independ- 
ence in the Third World. 

The Peace Corps is a very effective 
means of international cooperation. I 
would like to congratulate the Peace 
Corps on its 20th anniversary. As Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan's statement on the 
Peace Corps’ 20th anniversary notes: 

For the last twenty years, more than 
eighty-thousand American volunteers have 
fought, and often conquered, illiteracy, hun- 
ger, poverty and illness in more than ninety 
countries. Their efforts, dedicated to world 
peace through international goodwill, have 
done much to replace fear and mistrust with 
mutual understanding. 

These Americans are past and present 
Peace Corps volunteers. On this anniversary, 
and on behalf of all their countrymen, I 
commend them today for their personal con- 
tributions to international friendship and 
peace. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS WEEK 


@ Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, this 
week has been declared Cystic Fibrosis 
Week by President Reagan. CF is the 
leading genetic killer of children and 
young adults in America, a crippling dis- 
ease whose cure will be found only 
through intensified efforts on the parts 
of many groups and individuals. 


As a former cystic fibrosis State cam- 
paign chairman, I am pleased that a new 
cystic fibrosis research center has been 
created in my home State at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Medical Center in Bir- 
mingham. The center is the culmination 
of the tireless efforts of leaders in the 
scientific, lay, and civic sectors, and an- 
aot major step in the fight to conquer 

An undertaking of this magnitude re- 
quires the energies and commitment of 
many, and I wish to commend my fel- 
low Alabamians and every person in- 
volved for their devotion to this proj- 
ect. But, as always, there are those 
whose dedication and drive stood above, 
and without whose leadership a vision 
would have remained just that, a vision. 


First, the center would not have been 
possible without the commitment of Fob 
James, Governor of Alabama. and his 
wife Bobbie, who lost one of their chil- 
dren to CF. Mrs. James currently serves 
as honorary chairperson of the CF Foun- 
dation’s Alabama chapter. Governor 
James has granted $100,000 in revenue- 
sharing funds to the Alabama research 
center, with an additional promise of 
$200,000 in State funds. 
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Second, the people of the Cystic Fi- 
brosis Foundation, a leading organiza- 
tion in the battle against CF, have pro- 
vided direction and technical assistance 
to this project from its inception. Their 
guidance was an inuvatnohta antat-<+ in 
bringing together many sectors involved 
in such an undertakilig. Tile center re- 
flects the foundation’s goal of expanding 
the number of CF research centers and 
the breadth of their research. 

If I may boast about an institution in 
my own State, the University of Alabama 
at Birmingham is a fitting location for 
the cystic fibrosis research center. UAB 
serves the State and the Nation through 
its educational and research programs. 
The UAB Medical Center is Alabama's 
leading medical referral facility, and has 
patient care programs that are among 
the best in such areas as heart and 
kidney disease, and spinal cord injury. 
A strong clinical center for CF is already 
located within the UAB children’s 
hospital. 

Dr. Roy Curtiss of the university’s 
department of microbiology will serve as 
the first director of the CF research 
center. He is recognized internationally 
for his work in recombinant DNA re- 
search. According to Dr. Curtiss, planned 
studies wil. involve basic determination 
of genetic controls affecting cystic 
fibrosis. Recombinant DNA technologies 
will be used to define genetic information 
that may facilitate screening and diag- 
nosis of CF in patients and carriers. It 
is estimated that some 10 million Ameri- 
cans are unsuspecting, symptomless 
corriers of the defective gene that causes 
CF. 

While Dr. Curtiss and his colleagues 
will be seeking answers to the many 
questions surrounding CF, they also want 
to help the public understand the 
disease, which is called the great 
masquerader because of the way it 
mimics other lung and digestive 
problems. 

I have every confidence in the poten- 
tial of the research center to make great 
strides in the pursuit of information 
about CF. I hope it enjoys the success 
which UAB as a whole has achieved in 
the field of medicine.@ 


ASEAN AND KAMPUCHEA 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, all of 
us who have been following the Kam- 
puchean situation were gratified to ob- 
serve the degree of cooperation achieved 
between the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations—ASEAN—and China on 
this issue at the United Nations confer- 
ence in July. While differing over the 
future role of the Khmer Rouge, also 
known as Democratic Kampuchea, dis- 
arming the contending anti-Vietnam 
factions, and the procedures for estab- 
lishing a future government, the ASEAN 
nations and China are united on the 
necessity for removing the Vietnamese 
forces from Kampuchea. 

However, during my recent trip to 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines—all the 
ASEAN nations, I discovered that deep- 
seated suspicions of China’s policies and 
long-term intentions remain. Part of this 
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fear is the result of China's longstand- 
ing support of the Communist parties in 
several ASEAN countries. Historically, 
these parties have been composed pri- 
marily of ethnic Chinese, and have been 
supported by radio propaganda, arms, 
and supplies from China. In recent years, 
China has decreased such support in an 
attempt to improve state-to-state rela- 
tions with members of ASEAN. : 

In August of this year, China’s Prime 
Minister Zhao Ziyang visited the region 
in an attempt to reassure the ASEAN 
countries of China’s friendship. Zhao 
argued that China’s aid to Southeast 
Asian Communist parties in strictly “po- 
litical and moral,” and that severing 
“party-to-party” links with guerrilla 
movements would create a vacuum which 
would be filled by the Soviet Union and 
Vietnam. 

This rivalry between the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples Republic of China con- 
tinues right into the backwoods of these 
ASEAN nations. 

My discussions with ASEAN leaders 
indicate that they hold serious reserva- 
tions about China's “change of heart.” 
Many consider China a greater long- 
term threat than the Soviet Union, or 
Vietnam. Some leaders, while deploring 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea, 
feel a strong Vietnam serves as a buffer 
to Chinese expansion. 

In conclusion, we must bear in mind 
the differing views some ASEAN States 
have on China and Vietnam in working 
closely with the ASEAN nations on the 
Kampuchean problem. If our efforts are 
to have any chance of success, we should 
not identify ourselves too closely with 
the Chinese position. 

Upon returning to the United States, 
I noticed an article in the August 13 is- 
sue of the Christian Science Monitor en- 
titled, “Southeast Asia: Checking the 
Domino Theory.” In my judgment, it 
provides an excellent summary of the 
complexities of the situation and the 
varying views of Southeast Asian leaders, 
as I found them on my trip. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this informative arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SE ASIA: CHECKING THE “DOMINO THEORY” 
(By Frederic A. Moritz) 

In Southeast Asia the “domino theory” 
has a long past. 

But does it have a future there? 

It has been six years since communist 
revolutionaries came to power in South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. So far, contrary to the 
most pessimistic predictions by advocates of 
the “domino theory,” none of the other 
Southeast Asian nations have “fallen” to 
communist guerrillas. 

But the leaders of noncommunist South- 
east Asia are taking no chances. 

Countries like Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines, where there are com- 
munist-oriented guerrilla movements, see a 
danger that stepped-up support for insur- 
gents by an outside power could threaten 
the region's stability. 

Indonesia, which brutally suppressed its 
China-oriented Communist Party in 1965, is 
still concerned that Peking might someday 
aid e comeback attempt. 

This is why Southeast Asian leaders press 
China for firmer assurances that it will re- 
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frain from stirring up revolution in South- 
east Asia. This is also why China—so eager 
to gain Southeast Asian support against “So- 
viet expansionism'’—feels compelled to re- 
assure its Southeast Asian neighbors. 

So far China has only partly succeeded in 
providing convincing reassurances. 

Southeast Asian leaders are not satisfied 
with China's explanation that aid for com- 
munist revolutionaries is limited to “polit- 
ical and moral” support. Nor do they always 
accept Peking’s argument that if it severs 
fraternal “party to party” links with the 
region’s guerrilla movements, the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam would step in and take 
over. 

There is an underlying suspicion that 
China keeps contact with guerrillas to hold 
a club over the heads of Southeast Asia gov- 
ernment, should they openly defy Peking. 

The rift has persisted despite China’s in- 
creased cooperation with the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) in the 
campaign for Vietnamese withdrawal from 
Cambodia. Numerous diplomatic excursions 
have sought to bridge the gap. 

The latest is Chinese Prime Minister Zhao 
Ziyang’s swing through the Philippines, Ma- 
laysia, Singapore, and Thailand. This follows 
visits by Mr. Zhao to Thailand and Burma. 

Viewed as the toughest parts of Mr. Zhao’s 
assignment were his stops in Malaysia and 
Singapore. Both of these countries strongly 
oppose China's involvement with the China- 
oriented Communist Party of Malaya. 

Singapore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
was reported to have vigorously pressed his 
case in private in Peking last Novomber. 

Continuing disagreement again became 
public after Mr. Zhao’s visit to Malaysia. 

Before he took office earlier this year, Ma- 
laysian Foreign Minister Tan Sri Ghazali, 
had attacked China’s policy toward South- 
east Asian nations as “two faced.” He called 
China as great a threat to Southeast Asia as 
the Soviet Union. 

After Prime Minister Zhao’s visit, Mr. 
Ghazall said his government could not ac- 
cept the China explanation for continuing 
relations between Peking and the outlawed 
Communist Party of Malaya. 

Mr. Zhao had been quoted as saying that 
if Peking did not “handle the situation prop- 
erly,” the Soviet Union and Vietnam would 
fill the vacuum and exploit communist par- 
ties in the region. 

“We do not agree with that in Malaysia,” 
Tan Sri Ghazali said. “I do not know the 
situation with the Thal or Burmese Com- 
munist Parties, but I am certain it is not 
possible for the Communist Party of Malaya, 
with its present leaders and present mem- 
bership to establish a link with the Soviets 
or the Vietnamese. 

“The whole leadership of the Communist 
Party of Malaya is composed ethnically of 
Chinese and more than 80 percent of the 
members are Chinese, he said. 

China has moved to allay Southeast Asian 
suspicions. A year ago it closed the radio sta- 
tion in China that broadcast to Thailand 
propaganda of the Thal Communist Party. 

At the end of June this year China closed 
the Voice of Malayan Revolution, a southern 
China radio station that was broadcasting to 
Malaysia propaganda of the Communist Par- 
ty of Malaya. But the impact of this step was 
quickly undermined. The very next day a new 
station, the new Voice of Malayan Democra- 
cy, resumed the propaganda broadcasts, this 
time from southern Thailand. 

Meanwhile the China-oriented Communist 
movements in both Thailand and Burma be- 
gan to change their tune. 

China's move toward cooperation with the 
Thai government in an effort to end Viet- 
nam’s occupation of Cambodia had a sharp 
impact on the Thai Communist Party. Chi- 
nese material support for the revolutionaries 
declined. Efforts by the party’s China-ori- 
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ented leaders to adapt to Peking’s new policy 
caused splits in the revolutionary ranks. 

Many young members defected from the 
party's jungle hide-outs. Thai officials seized 
the opportunity to step up operations against 
guerrillas. The result is a new communist 
policy of offering to negotiate with the Thai 
government. Copying a lesson from China, 
the Thai Communist Party is apparently 
seeking to form a “united front” with the 
government against the No. 1 enemy, Viet- 
nam. 

So far, Thai officials have refused open ne- 
gotiations, but left the door open to secret 
talks. Bangkok wants to avoid any public 
move that would increase the party's stature. 

In Burma there have been similar changes. 
Last September the Burma Communist Par- 
ty offered to open talks with Burma's Presi- 
dent Ne Win. The President met with Burma 
Communist Party chairman Ba Thein Thin 
in China in October. It was widely assumed 
that Burma's communists were being urged 
by Peking to make a deal. 

But in Burma communist guerrillas firmly 
control important strategic areas near China. 
The talks broke down. According to Ne Win, 
the communists set unacceptable conditions: 
that their party and armed forces be recog- 
nized and that their “liberated zones” along 
the Chinese border continue to exist. 

So, despite Prime Minister Zhao's tour, 
there is still no sign the basic problem has 
been solved. China’s need for better relations 
with the Asean countries has clearly lowered 
Peking’s fervor for revolution abroad. But so 
long as China maintains its links with guer- 
rilla groups, the “domino theory” never com- 
pletely disappears. 


TRIBUTE TO LEN BROCK 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, one 
seldom hears the oil industry praise Gov- 
ernment regulation, Government offi- 
cials, or the public servants with whom 
their field operations bring them into 
necessary contact. 

For example, no matter how support- 
ive of “Big Oil” the Department of Ener- 
gy seemed to other observers at various 
times in its relatively short history, to 
discuss DOE or its employees with almost 
any oil man is to invite epithets. 

But, on the occasion of his retirement 
after almost 30 years of service to the city 
of Long Beach, Leonard W. Brock stands 
as a singular exception to that rule. 

He is a public servant admired and re- 
spected by the oil industry, held in equal 
esteem by the city and State officials 
with whom he has worked for so long, 
and by those of us in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the members of a grateful 
public familiar with his work. 

No wonder, then, that both the inde- 
pendent oil producers in the California 
Independent Producers Association, of 
which he is a long-time member, and the 
“Big Oil” people in the five major oil 
companies—Texaco, Humble, Union, Mo- 
bil and Shell—that comprise the 
(THUMS) consortium conducting Long 
Beach drilling operations under contract 
with the city, have such affection and 
esteem for this warm and talented hu- 
man being. 

After all, he is one of them. 

After obtaining his petroleum engi- 
neering degree from the University of 
Southern California in 1949, Len Brock 
trained with the Long Beach Oil De- 
velopmnet Co. for 3 years, then spent 
another year as drilling engineer for the 
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International Petroleum Co. at Bran- 
quila, Colombia, South America. 

Returning to the United States in 1953, 
he began his long association with the 
oil operations at Long Beach as project 
engineer for the first water flood project 
in the old Wilmington Oil Field, func- 
tioning in this capacity for 9 years. 

During this period, he conducted a 
series of studies of the growing problem 
of surface subsidence which was centered 
in the Long Beach inner harbor area and 
which eventually depressed the surface 
by as much as 29 feet. 

Len prepared the “Brock Subsidence 
Report,” offering proof that compaction 
in the oil zone was causing the 
subsidence. 

In 1962, Mr. Brock became petroleum 
adviser to the city of Long Beach—a 
position he held until assuming his pres- 
ent job as director of Long Beach's De- 
partment of Oil Properties—3 years 
later. 

In the former capacity, Lenny served 
as technical adviser in the State and 
local governmental efforts which pro- 
duced the necessary legislative changes 
to permit the current Long Beach oil 
operations to go forward; he designed 
the unique net profits contracts still in 
use at Long Beach; he conducted bidding 
on both the city uplands leases and the 
(THUMS) contract; and then negotiated 
that contract on behalf of the city. 

In addition to all this highly worth- 
while paperwork, Len supervised the 
drilling of core holes that proved the 
potential of the east Wilmington oilfield, 
and not coincidentally, sweetened the 
bidding on the contracts he was nego- 
tiating on behalf of the public entities 
he represented. 

Those contracts have indeed been 
profitable for all parties and especially 
for the people of the city of Long Beach 
and the State of California. 

Since 1965, the city contractors under 
the supervision of Len Brock’s depart- 
ment of oil properties have produced 
almost 1 billion barrels of oil, returning 
just under $2 billion to the State of 
California and about $200 million to the 
proprietary account of the city of Long 
Beach. 

And Long Beach—which is Cali- 
fornia’s fifth largest city—has managed 
to produce all that oil while carefully 
protecting its environment. 

The four internationally famous cf- 
shore oil islands—named after our four 
deceased astronauts: Grissom, White, 
Freeman, and Chaffee, and each consist- 
ing of about 10 manmade acres—were 
designed, constructed, and are now op- 
erated by contractors under the direct 
supervision of the staff headed by Len 
Brock. 

This masterful engineering effort— 
named by a local chapter of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers as the 
outstanding engineering achievement of 
1966, has won awards for environmental 
protection from local, State, and national 
groups. 

It has served as a prime example of 
how productive oil operations can func- 
tion compatibly with sensitivity to the 
environment—Secretary Watt, are you 
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listening?—-when both industry and 
Government share these concerns. 

As anyone who has visited the Long 
Beach area is well aware, the oil islands 
look like clusters of high rise hotels or 
condominia in a tropical island setting, 
which mysteriously change their location 
from time to time, and which not only 
camoufiage the appearance of the oil 
operations in a very appealing way, but 
also baffle their noise. 

And Len Brock has always enjoyed re- 
porting that while the oil companies 
strongly resisted the extra cost of this 
unique engineering feat when it was sug- 
gested—even though it made possible the 
oil operations by insuring public sup- 
port—at least one of the companies 
proudly featured a picture of the islands 
on the cover of its annual report after 
they were completed. 

Len’s staff also supervised design and 
construction of the reinjection system.-of 
all oil-field-produced water, which fin- 
ally made possible, after 1974. complete 
control of the subsidence problem. 

In all, Mr. President, Mr. Brock’s ca- 
reer reflects a unique combination of 
creative and sound engineering, enthu- 
siastic and prolific oil production, en- 
vironmental sensitivity coupled with an 
engineer's practical approach to prob- 
lem-solving, and dedicated and honest 
public service—which began with a 3- 
year Navy tour of duty during World 
War II—all approached with a warmth 
that affected all with whom he has come 
in contact. 

I first pecame acquainted with Len 
Brock when I was State controller of 
California, in charge of the State's 
proprietary interests in oil. 

I know that as Len retires and stops 
producing oil and starts producing fish 
from the waters around Long Beach, he 
will leave behind a job well done and 
many, many friends who will miss him, 
of whom I am proud to call myself one. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 


© Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning the President of the United States 
submitted to the Congress and the Na- 
tion this administration’s proposed 
budget reductions which, in my opinion, 
are not heinous but extremely sensible 
in view of our current economic condi- 
tion. 

The President has recommended a 
course which absolutely must be taken 
if we are to avoid a liquidity crisis and 
debt inflation. There are a variety of 
forces in the economy and financial sys- 
tem which are combining to produce a 
very delicate situation that can only be 
addressed by significantly reducing the 
budget immediately. 

The simple fact is that 40 years of ac- 
cumulated debt is coming due. The ad- 
ministration inherited a situation in 
which expenditures have been growing 
faster than GNP and were projected to 
do so under existing law. It is not the 
fault of this administration that they 
are faced with the enormous problems 
resulting from a 40-year effort to spend 
ourselves into prosperity. However, it is 
the responsibility of this administration 
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and the 97th Congress to attempt to re- 
solve these problems. 

President Reagan and a considerable 
majority of the 97th Congress ran for 
office on a platform of reducing Govern- 
mert expenditures and providing ade- 
quately for our defense combined with 
reducing inflation, and increasing pro- 
ductivity and prosperity. President 
Reagan is delivering the promise he 
made to the American electorate and I 
believe that the 97th Congress should 
not cancel their commitment to that 
same American electorate. 

We only have three choices at this 
time: Reducing Government spending 
and therefore decreasing the Govern- 
ment's involvement in the credit mar- 
kets, maintaining the current spending 
levels and therefore further squeezing 
the private sector's ability to obtain 
credit resulting in increased bankrupt- 
cies, or significantly increasing the 
money supply in order to monetize ex- 
isting debt, resulting in an immediate 
increase in interest rates. 

Obviously, the only resolution to our 
present economic dilemma is to reduce 
Federal expenditures in those areas of 
the budget which have grown uncontrol- 
ably in recent years. Simply reducing 
defense expenditures will not address 
this issue. There are those that will make 
the argument that a strong economy is 
more important than a strong defense 
and that a strong defense is not possible 
without a strong economy. However, 
historically the corollary has also been 
true—it is impossible to maintain a 
strong economy without a strong de- 
fense. 

At this point I cannot help but recall 
the history of Carthage and Rome. 
Carthage was, in its day, the world’s 
strongest economic power; but it failed 
to reckon with the growing military 
might of Rome. The same is true today 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, If the Congress refuses to support 
President Reagan’s defense program, 
and thus allows the Soviet Union to 
maintain strategic superiority over the 
United States during the rest of the 
century, it will be impossible for us to 
have a strong and viable economy. 

In recent years Congress has at- 
tempted to reduce the size of the Federal 
budget by cutting defense spending and 
increasing taxes. During the 1970-80 
period, the budgets for income transfer 
programs increased 350 percent, while 
defense expenditures increased only 150 
percent. 


Unless Congress addresses the problem 
of the transfer pavment and entitlement 
programs, we will never balance the 
budget. Even if defense spending were 
to be cut substantially this year, we 
would be faced with exactly the same 
situation next year. The entitlement 
spending would continue to grow, and 
still further cuts would be required in 
defense the following vear. This would 
be a never-ending process until we 
reached the point where there was 
nothing left in the Department of De- 
fense to cut—the end being a defenseless 
welfare state. 

Furthermore, attempting to reduce 
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the size of the budget by increasing taxes 
is not reasonable since it is not possible 
to increase productivity while strangling 
the economy with high tax rates. If the 
trend that was set in recent years con- 
tinues, the market reaction will be “‘busi- 
ness as usual—Congress does not have 
the leadership or the fortitude to make 
the necessary budget reductions.” As a 
result, I am certain that the market’s 
inflationary expectations will worsen. 

In order to adequately understand the 
relationship between inflation, high in- 
terest rates, monetary policy and the 
need to reduce the deficit, it is essential 
to understand the volume and the nature 
of debt in the economy, as well as the 
revolution that has occurred in the fi- 
nancial system and the resultant supply 
and velocity of the money supply. 

Initially, I would like to disabuse the 
popular belief that “someone” controls 
interest rates, for example, the Federal 
Reserve, the New York Stock Exchange, 
and so forth. 

The market sets the level of interest 
rates. The level of interest rates derives 
from millions of individual and daily 
transactions between those who hold 
money and those who wish to use it. Bor- 
rowers will pay rates according to the 
urgency of their needs, the security they 
offer, or their prospects of gain from its 
use. Lenders will lend at a rate that re- 
flects their loss of the use of the money 
plus a premium to cover the anticipated 
loss in purchasing power while the money 
is out on loan. All of this is apparent in 
the different yields and daily fluctuations 
in yield on various issues of bonds and 
notes in the market. 

It is also necessary to disabuse the 
notion that the Federal Reserve controls 
the entire money supply. One of the 
major developments of the past 10 years 
has been the revolution in the financial 
system, An integral part of this revolu- 
tion has been a progressive deregulation, 
reflected in near elimination of interest 
rate ceilings and the power of financial 
institutions to issue an enormous variety 
of new monetary instruments. These new 
instruments or substitutes are not con- 
trolled by the Federal Reserve nor are 
they reflected in the official monetary 
aggregates—particularly M-1B. These 
new instruments include: 

First, a personal loan from a commer- 
cial bank which an individual deposits 
in a money market mutual fund; 

Second, a corporate loan from a bank 
credited as an asset of a financial inter- 
mediary but treated as an “overnight 
repurchase agreement” which is “a de- 
posit that does not count as a deposit” — 
a domestic Eurodollar, in effect; 

Third, CD's with checks, whereby a 
bank will lend an individual any balance 
he needs to be able to purchase CD's in 
$10,000 blocks, allowing the customer to 
write checks—drafts on NOW accounts— 
on the entire balance of the CD, thus 
creating, in effect a money market fund 
within the bank; 

Fourth, “retail purchase agreement,” 
a collateralized loan to an S. & L., for 
which the customer receives interest 
rates competitive with money market 
funds on a very short-term basis—from 1 
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to 21 days—and check-writing privileges 
if he continues to roll over the loan. 

There have been three major conse- 
quences of the revolution. 

First, a bewildering proliferation of 
monetary liabilities has developed, mak- 
ing it impossible to clearly define a mone- 
tary aggregate which is suitable for cen- 
tral bank control. 

Second, the interest rate subsidy to 
borrowers has been sharply reduced as 
individuals have been increasingly able 
to get market-related interest rates on 
their savings. This has caused a sharp 
secular shift upward in the whole spec- 
trum of interest rates. 

Third, monetary control is not assisted 
any longer by interest rate ceilings which 
in the past created disruptions to credit 
flows. Control works now almost com- 
pletely through interest rates. The shift 
to reserve-based monetary control is 
really only a way of getting interest rates 
to change more quickly. It in no way 
makes such changes unnecessary. Tight 
money within a competitive financial 
system must mean high real interest 
rates. It is not possible to talk down in- 
terest rates while at the same time advo- 
cating tight money. 

Yet, I would say our monetary policy 
is not necessarily tight because of the 
proliferation of monetary “substitutes” 
and the availability of credit. It only 
seems very tight because of the increased 
demand due to the size and nature of 
public and private debt. 

Just because monetary policy has been 
accommodative enough to prevent the 
overall private sector from turning down 
further does not mean that policy has 
not been tight enough to do severe dam- 
age to the economy and financial system 
except in certain sectors. Because the 
financial deregulation movement has 
gained momentum, credit flows have re- 
mained much stronger at current inter- 
est rates than in any other period. The 
demand for credit has remained very 
high and the supply has been forthcom- 
ing. Liquidity and profitability have 
eroded dramatically because of the mas- 
sive expansion of debt in recent years 
being financed a very high average level 
of interest rates. Interest rates will not 
decline unless there is a decrease in the 
demand for money and credit. 

However, there is no indication that 
the Federal Government or the private 
sector will reduce their demand for 
money or credit unless the Federal 
budget is significantly reduced or there 
are a considerable number of bankrupt- 
cies. The private sector will continue to 
demand money and credit because they 
have to roll over existing loans. The bor- 
rowing has nothing to do with financing 
inventories or expanding plant and 
equipment. The borrowing is simply a 
means by which these companies are 
keeping alive. 

The Federal Government is in the same 
position. The U.S. Government is now 
spending $1 billion a day. The interest 
payments on U.S. Government debt will 
exceed the capital-generating capacity 
of the United States by 1983. The grim 
fact is that the Treasury is now bidding 
for new billions of dollars almost weekly 
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while refinancing old paper—often in the 
5- to 10-percent rate area—at today’s 
near record rates of 15 to 16 percent. The 
result of this adding and compounding 
action is to increase U.S. Government 
expenses beyond imagination. The 
average maturity of U.S. Treasury debt 
is down to approximately 3.9 years, and 
this debt is now rolling over and com- 
pounding at the highest rates in history 
The result is that the Treasury is literally 
cannibalizing itself. 

The demand for money and credit is 
very apparent in examining the debt 
structure both domestically and in the 
offshore sectors. In both areas the 
problems are equally acute. 

In the United States, the sum of all 
debt is referred to as the gross domestic 
debt. Ten years ago, such debt totaled 
roughly $1.8 trillion—today it stands at 
over $5.3 trillion. The largest increases 
were posted during the past 5 years. Al- 
though the gross domestic debt encom- 
Passes many other sectors as well, the 
dramatic rise in the debt of the Federal 
Government contributed heavily to this 
growth. 

The Federal debt burden was almost 
reduced to zero in the midthirties. 
World War II, and the subsequent re- 
construction effort, increased the debt 
to nearly $300 billion. Later, America’s 
engagement in Vietnam caused a further 
surge in the debt spiral. By the mid- 
seventies the figure had reached the $500 
billion mark. It took over 40 years to 
build up a debt of $500 billion; however, 
it took less than 5 years to virtually 
double that figure: On Monday Septem- 
ber 28, the Senate will be voting on legis- 
lation to increase the debt ceiling to 
$1.079 trillion. 

The steady growth in the debt has 
caused a vicious cycle. First, the deficit 
must be paid for with money that cannot 
be raised by taxation or other revenues. 
Therefore, the Government resorts to 
the issuance of more paper obligations: 
It monetizes the debt. This has a direct 
impact on the rate of inflation. 


Inflation, in turn, increases borrowing 
demand in all sectors of the economy, 
unless interest rates are held at prohibi- 
tive levels. And, predictably, high in- 
terest rates put the pressure right back 
onto Government, which then faces 
drastically increased service costs for its 
existing debt. There are other problems 
as well. As the Government enters the 
credit market more frequently, the com- 
petition between itself and other bor- 
rowers increases. This forces up inter- 
est rates even further, only compound- 
ing the problem. 


Another factor has been Government’s 
response to the sharply escalating cost 
of servicing the debt. Quite often, it 
turned to private and corporate citizens 
for the answer, simply taxing them more 
heavily to meet the bill. This however, 
adds to inflationary pressures also, be- 
cause it obliges companies and individ- 
uals to finance their capital needs by 
going further into debt in order to stay 
solvent or maintain a certain standard 
of living. At the same time, it slows the 
economy down as a whole, creating a 
climate of stagflation. 
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Is there anything which will prevent 
the rate of inflation from being pushed 
higher? The answer is quite simply: 
Nothing. Since the increases in the 
money supply are not tied to increases 
in U.S. production or a fixed commodity, 
there is no theoretical limit. There is 
however, a psychological barrier. And, I 
am hopeful that the 97th Congress has 
the fortitude to reduce the budget, as the 
President has suggested, because the 
debt has been the key contributor to 
inflation. 

Another part of the U.S. domestic debt 
is the debt in the mortgage and loan sec- 
tor. Although debt in this area is com- 
mon to all economies, the American 
consumer’s balance sheet has come un- 
der increasing pressure, in recent years. 
Largely to blame is the inflationary psy- 
chology, which characterized the late 
seventies and is still much in evidence. 

In fact we are at a point where even 
a moderate downturn in interest rates 
will be perceived as a great bargain by 
a myriad of credit users who are now 
sitting on the sidelines. The most re- 
cent statistics show a marked decline in 
personal savings rates, which may only 
be the beginning of a great new trend. 
As mortgages have to be refinanced at 
current rates and banks ask for more 
interest on outstanding consumer loans, 
the private citizen’s pocketbook will be 
directly affected. Since 1971, mortgage 
and consumer debts have risen 274 per- 
cent. 


An area of particular concern is that 
of State and local governments, now 
contributing only 7 percent to the total 


of U.S. domestic debt. This figure could 
rise dramatically over the coming 2 or 
3 years. State treasuries have had sev- 
eral good years during which, in the ag- 
gregate, modest surpluses were achieved. 
However, with the reduction in Federal 
expenditures, a greater burden will be 
imposed on State governments to fi- 
nance programs that the Federal Gov- 
ernment previously funded. Further- 
more, measures such as proposition 13 
add pressure to State budgets if the 
State continues to attempt to provide 
nonproductive services. 


Perhaps of even more concern are lo- 
cal problems. New York City’s close en- 
counter with bankruptcy or Cleveland’s 
financial near-collapse are two recent 
examples. The paper obligations of a 
number of American cities involve bil- 
lions of dollars, and the risk of default 
appears more likely now more than at 
any time since the 1930’s. 


In the corporate sector, the debt prob- 
lem is concentrated on individual indus- 
tries, rather than as an economy as a 
whole. Particular problems have sur- 
faced in the automotive industry, al- 
though they are not the result of the 
current financial condition alone. One 
important point is that whenever size- 
able industrial or commercial firms are 
on the threshold of bankruptcy, this 
translates into a direct addition to the 
debt burden of governments. There is no 
indication that the current Congress will 
discontinue this tradition of bailing out 
mismanaged private empires, but the 
Government seems to at least negotiate 
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harder or even participate in the poten- 
tial recovery of such corporations. 

In recent months, the U.S. economy 
has shown remarkable resilience. I be- 
lieve that many of the traditional indus- 
trial activities will become less impor- 
tant. New industries, many of them in 
the service sector, will gradually replace 
them. Such industries include oil and 
gas exploration, resource development, 
computer technology, et cetera. The fact 
that most of these new sectors of eco- 
nomic activity are in a strong expansion 
phase may be part of the current 
strength of U.S. performance. 

All is not well, however, in the service 
sector of the economy. The best exam- 
ple of a highly endangered industry are 
the savings and loan companies. 

The recent flurry of media coverage 
has accurately pointed out the serious- 
ness of this problem. The emergence of 
money market funds caused large-scale 
withdrawals from savings and loan firms, 
cutting deeply inte their profits. As an 
industry, S. & L.’s depend on short-term 
money, which is used to fund longer 
term loans. Together with high interest 
rates, which have an added negative im- 
pact on small financial intermediaries, 
this development proved fatal. The 
S. & L. sector is in sufficient trouble to 
have regulators scrambling for accept- 
able changes in the operating rules gov- 
erning the industry. Such rule changes 
may postpone the problem, but will not 
effectively remove it. Whether financial 
government assistance will be necessary 
is too early to judge. One thing, however, 
is certain: the savings and loan sector is 
very important to the Government. It af- 
fects millions of small American savers 
and if bailouts are needed, the Govern- 
ment will be there. 

Serious questions also overhang the 
opposite end of the banking scale: the 
very large, internationally active lenders. 
Most of their difficulties are in the area 
of offshore banking. Quite obviously the 
debt problern is vast and reaches into 
every corner of American life. 

As intricate and hopeless as the 
labyrinth of domestic debt may be, it is 
easily surpassed in complexity by the 
Euromarket. At first glance the problem 
of offsnore debt seems less alarming. 
After all, debt dollars outside the United 
States amount to $700 billion, a fraction 
of the massive $5.3 trillion domestic debt. 
A quick look at its growth pattern, how- 
ever, destroys this notion; the Euro- 
credit market grew to its current size in 
just over 20 years. 

Another important point is that a 
comparison of the sizes of the two mar- 
kets is not realistic to begin with. The 
U.S. domestic debt includes a number of 
credit activities which exist in every 
economy—they are neither bad nor do 
they necessarily represent a problem. 
Public mortgage debt, for instance, is 
part and parcel not only of American life, 
but also of the Japanese, Dutch, or Swiss 
economies. Eurocredit, on the other 
hand, does not include any such tradi- 
tional lending activities. 

The Eurodollar market partly owes its 
existence to the cold war. In the late 
fifties the Eastern European govern- 
ments decided to transfer their dollar 
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accounts from New York to Europe. This 
step was no doubt motivated by the fear 
that their funds could be blocked in the 
United States if the political situation 
deteriorated further. 

At the same time, many Third World 
transactions started to be denominated 
in American currency, replacing the 
Pound Sterling as the leading currency. 
The combination of these factors led to 
a dramatic expansion of this new mar- 
ket. But other advantages soon became 
evident. First, no one had any jurisdic- 
tion over U.S. dollars outside of the 
United States. Second, the growing ac- 
tivity in the Eurodollar sector created 
exciting interest rate differentials vis-a- 
vis the domestic dollar market. More- 
over, there was a very good chance that 
the new Eurodollar would remain freely 
convertible: the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficits of the early 1950’s had 
contributed sufficient liquidity to the 
international markets. 

Before long, the Eurodollar flow made 
the development of whole new offshore 
banking centers possible. Initially Lon- 
don dominated the scene, but Nassau, 
Singapore, Luxembourg, and the Cay- 
man Islands followed—the prefix “Euro” 
became a misleading one. The freedom 
with which international bankers were 
able to operate, made the new market 
into the prime arena for their creativity. 

But there are many challenges to that 
creativity. In the late sixties, and 
throughout the seventies, the Euromar- 
ket became the principal haven for 
OPEC surpluses. Scores of less developed 
countries (LDC’s) hard hit by a se- 
quence of drastic oil price increases 
tapped the market as anxious borrow- 
ers. As the wealth-disparity between 
those having oil and those using it in- 
creased, the Euromarket became not 
only a source for survival for nations re- 
sorting to deficit financing, but of un- 
expected riches for many international 
banks. 

Its nature and function allowed many 
to profit. After an initial placement is 
made with one of the Eurobanks, funds 
enter the “interbank market” where, in 
part or lumped together, they may be 
deposited several times ‘at fractionally 
higher rates, before the final bank in this 
sequence finally lends to a user. The risk 
is therefore spread around which gives 
the market a certain strength. This very 
strength, on the other hand, is in one 
way also the Euromarket’s greatest 
weakness. 


As a result of the interbank process, 
there is no clear indication to the ini- 
tial lender where his funds will ulti- 
mately be put to work. Add to this the 
fact that Eurobanking operates out- 
side of conventional banking jurisdic- 
tions and the danger becomes apparent. 
Without reserve controls and defined 
rules of credit risk assessment, the Euro- 
market is limited in its potential only 
by each bank’s willingness to extend 
loans. And, as has become obvious in the 
past 4 or 5 years, the desire to realize 
profits and be an aggressive lender often 
surpassed normal standards of caution. 

The willingness of international banks 
to reschedule delinquent debts provides 
sufficient evidence. The most recent case 
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in point is the Polish debt problem. Be- 
hind all of the cautious doubletalk con- 
veyed through the news media lay one 
frightening fact: As the world awaited 
a Soviet invasion of its satellite, Poland 
was delinquent in paying interest on 
nearly $25 billion and had failed to make 
repayment of a large sum which was due. 

In the meantime, the German banks 
who had been the most aggressive lend- 
ers to Poland, have been forced to defer 
such payments for a period of 3 to 5 
years. But that was not the end—the 
banks also had to provide additional 
funds to keep the defaulting country go- 
ing in the meantime. The sad alternative, 
of course, would have been a total de- 
fault on Poland’s part and, on its heels, 
an international banking crisis. 

In view of today’s political develop- 
ments, Western credits to the Commu- 
nity economies (Comecon) provide an 
interesting study. Dollar-dominated debt 
to such nations now tops $50 billion. To 
begin with, the economic problems of 
Eastern Europe are becoming increas- 
ingly intolerable, which already reduces 
the chances of prompt and trouble-free 
repayment of this debt. Perhaps even 
more important, the rapid return to a 
cold war atmosphere, may also contrib- 
ute to the potential of additional Com- 
econ defaults. 

Most of the credits to the Communist 
nations, incidentally, are related to 
East-West trade. And, as the students 
of history well know, trade has been used 
as a political weapon before. Of course, 
the assumption that these vast sums due 
to Western interests will be used as the 
pawn to some political maneuver is 
speculative. 

But Comecon is not the only source 
from which trouble may emanate. Far 
greater in its proportions is the debt due 
from less developed countries (LDC's). 
The credits extended by the private sec- 
tor to the leading 11 borrowing nations 
alone exceeded $80 billion. Add to that 
literally dozens of smaller countries and 
take into account funds lent by gov- 
ernments of industrialized nations in the 
form of export credits, official aid, and 
so forth, and the total debt burden is 
nearly $400 billion. 


It is fairly easy to trace the expansion 
of this sector of the international credit 
market. As already mentioned, the ori- 
gin of all problems involving LDC’s lies 
in the rapid adjustment of oil prices in 
the late sixties and throughout the sev- 
enties. At the time OPEC started its plan 
to catch up with the devaluation of the 
U.S. dollar, the LDC's were achieving a 
relatively good rate of growth. This was 
primarily due to significant economic 
support they received from the indus- 
trialized West. The shock wave caused 
by the quadrupling of oil prices, however, 
staggered the Western economies, plung- 
ing the Third World into a deep crisis. 

The continued development of LDC's 
was imperative because a drastic change 
in the level of aid to the 800 million 
people affected could have caused the 
economic crisis to escalate into a social 
and political one, a trend that would 
have been unacceptable at the time. 

During that time, LDC’s scrambled for 
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money everywhere. Unable to stretch 
their export capacity and production 
further, they turned to international re- 
lief and development agencies for help. 
To a small extent they were accommo- 
dated, but the major part of their bor- 
rowing had to be financed through the 
private sector. There, unforeseen liquid- 
ity had been added by the massive sur- 
pluses realized by OPEC nations. Al- 
though private money was more expen- 
sive and there was by no means 2 lark 
of bidders, LDC’s managed to secure 
loans at relatively favorable rates 
throughout the early seventies. Recently 
this pattern has changed. 

As oil prices continued to spiral up- 
ward, funds from international agen- 
cies disappeared. The governments of 
Western industrialized nations now faced 
opposition to their contributions to or- 
ganizations like the World Bank or the 
International Monetary Fund. Unable to 
attract further funds from industrialized 
countries because of a change in political 
atmosphere, these agencies turned to 
OPEC for assistance. Predictably, the oil- 
rich nations were reluctant to contribute 
to these organizations, which were de- 
cidedly under the political and economic 
infiuence of the West. Instead, an inde- 
pendent development fund was proposed 
and this proiect is still in the process of 
being established. 

For the past few years then, the pri- 
vate sector has been saddled with a 
much larger share of debt financing. 
Such credit activity peaked in 1979 when 
funds due to international banks 
amounted to nearly $40 billion. In 1980, 
this figure dropped but significant fur- 
ther reductions will remain to be seen. 

By far the largest problem is that of 
debt-rescheduling. Increasingly many 
nations are unable to pay back maturing 
loans. So often have desperate lenders 
gone through the motions of throwing 
good money after bad that it has become 
somewhat of a ritual. Although few are 
impressed by the accompanying rhetoric 
and the subtle terminology chosen for 
these refinancing operations, the media 
have kept remarkably quiet about them. 


In 1980 there were at least six nations 
who were unable to repay their maturing 
debt. Not only did they have their credit 
renewed, but they also received addi- 
tional funds to be able to pay interest. 
The international banking community 
appears painfully aware of the problem. 
And predictably, this makes life even 
more difficult for the credit hungry LDC 
nations. 

As in all sectors of our financial sys- 
tem, interest rates rise when the risk in- 
creases. Brazil, now the heaviest borrow- 
er in the Euromarket, now has to pay 
between 2 and 3 percent above the Lon- 
don Interbank offered rate, an impor- 
tant indicator. A number of other coun- 
tries have been asked to pledge collateral 
for all future loans. On average, over 40 
percent the LCD's export proceeds are 
used to service the debt. In a vicious cir- 
cle, one of the very consequences of the 
principle of deficit financing is hitting 
right back at the market—escalating in- 
terest rates and the resulting state of dis- 
repair in the bond market. 

Just how pressing the Third World 
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plight is can be illustrated in a very 
basic comparison. At present price levels, 
the cost of Third World oil imports is 
twice as high as the aid received from 
all sources. This situation is obviously 
untenable and will, before long, lead to a 
crisis of enormous proportions. Not only 
do these nations need additional money 

Some time ago, Fidel Castro addressed 
to meet their current needs, but it has 
also been estimated that they require 
three times their present import levels 
of crude oil to return to their growth 
and productivity levels they had in 1973. 
the United Nations and suggested that 
the Third World unite and declare to the 
West that their loans granted for “ex- 
ploitative and selfish reasons” would not 
be repaid. What was frightening was not 
that a Communist leader would make 
that statement but that he received a 
standing ovation. 

It seems certain that if difficulties 
arise, the difficulties will not be confined 
to just one area of the credit spectrum. 
The financial] statements of large Amer- 
ican banks and their subsidiaries clearly 
show that a significant portion of profits 
ara generated by offshore lending activ- 
ties. 

It follows that the default of one or 
more Comecon or LDC nations could af- 
fect the financial health of individual 
banks. Once the overseas operation of a 
banking institution has a problem, it in- 
evitably translates into the domestic 
sector. Thus, these individual financial 
institutions are far more interdependent 
than appears at first glance. 


Based on Federa] Government sta- 
tistics, 56 percent of the present debt is 
mortgages and loans; 20 percent of the 
debt is Federal; 10 percent of the debt is 
corporate bonds; 7 percent of the debt 
is State and municipal bonds; 4 percent 
of the debt is foreign debt; and 3 percent 
of the debt is money market debt. The 
life of all debt is becoming more short- 
lived and is being refinanced at ever in- 
creasing interest rates. 


The rundown in liquidity has occurred 
in all sectors of the economy—businesses, 
households. depository financial institu- 
tions, and State and local governments. 
The effect of the U.S. monetary squeeze 
has been internationalized because of the 
strong dollar and the U.S. balance of 
payments surplus. Thus, the entire world 
is caught in an enormous liquidity 
saueeze. All inflations necessarily lead to 
reduced liquidity. The longer the infla- 
tion goes on, the greater the rundown in 
liquiditv. The danger is that when mone- 
tary policy moves to contain inflation, 
liquidity is necessarily eroded even faster 
for a time. 

This phenomenon worsens as inflation 
increases. The dynamic force of infla- 
tionary destruction of purchasing power 
assumes a life of its own, which is 
beyond the control of any central bank 
or governmental authority. The velocity 
of currency in circulation increases in al- 
most geometric proportions, as the 
dynamism of currency debasement in- 
tensifies. It signals that as a monetary 
unit progressively loses purchasing 
power, it has to work harder and harder 
to match the ever-rising price level. 

Thus, the speed at which checks and 
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banknotes change hands to maintain ec- 
onomic activity becomes faster and 
faster. Under such conditions, a larger 
proportion of any demand stimulus will 
go toward increasing prices than toward 
real growth. 

At present there are two monetary 
forces engaged in a fearful tug-of-war. 
On the one side, the historically high 
interest rates strive to generate economic 
contraction. And on the other side, the 
rising deficits in the Federal budget are 
keeping the dynamism of inflationary 
momentum intact. 

According to Treasury's statistics, $252 
billion of old debt will have to be refi- 
nanced in the near future and $90 billion 
of new debt will soon be offered. At pres- 
ent interest rates, the increased cost of 
financing the Federal debt alone is stag- 
gering. 

Monetary policy is, in effect, the only 
tool of restraint at present since the un- 
controllables in the budget have not been 
controlled. A tight monetary policy, if 
maintained, and if other policies are 
adopted which are consistent with this 
objective, is capable of bringing inflation 
under control without first destroying 
the economy—but not without some pain. 
Theoretically, monetary policy is capable 
of controlling and sharply reducing in- 
flation. However, it is simply not feasible 
to instruct the central bank not to in- 
crease the supply of reserves if the result 
is the destruction of the private sector of 
the economy. What causes the destruc- 
tion is the role of the public sector in 
imposing excessive claims on the econ- 
omy. 

The existence of an excessively large 
public sector greatly complicates the op- 
eration of monetary policy when it is op- 
erated in a freely competitive economy 
and financial system. The problem 
stems from the fact that the public sector 
is essentially immune from the effects 
of monetary policy. When rising interest 
rates are used as the essential control 
tool, they are never aimed at reducing 
public sector demands. In fact, they ac- 
tually increase those demands. 

The immunity of the public sector 
from monetary policy means that the im- 
pact of monetary policy is concentrated 
in the private sector—particularly the 
manufacturing sector. To make matters 
worse, over time the private sector has 
been declining in proportion to the rest 
of the economy, while the proportion tak- 
en by the public sector has been growing. 
With this shift in relative size, the only 
way inflation will be squeezed out of the 
economy and interest rates reduced is 
by an avalanche in private sector bank- 
ruptcies and an unemployment rate of 
over 20 percent. 

If the immunity of the public sector to 
monetary policy were not enough, cer- 
tain items of public sector expenditure 
are deliberately designed to offset the 
effect of monetary policy. The so-called 
automatic stabilizers, for example un- 
employment benefits, plus deliberate at- 
tempts to maintain demand, coming on 
top of the general indexing of the major- 
ity of expenditure to inflation, act in di- 
rect opposition to the contractionary 
effect of a tight money policy. There is a 
major conflict between monetary policy 
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and fiscal policy, between attempts to 
reduce inflation and attempts to main- 
tain demand which sustains inflationary 
pressure. As a result, monetary policy has 
to be very much tighter than would 
otherwise have been the case, and it will 
have to be maintained longer. The con- 
flict that is set up also implies much 
greater volatility in financial markets 
and the economy in general. 

These conflicts in the application of 
policy create increasing distortions with- 
in the economy. In particular, they imply 
added penalties for the private indus- 
trial sector, which in any free market 
economy provides the major engine for 
growth and productivity increases. The 
reliance on monetary policy to control in- 
flation without at the same time recog- 
nizing the conflicts created by an incon- 
sistent fiscal policy is unnecessarily re- 
ducing the growth potential of the econ- 
omy by squeezing the size of the private 
industrial sector relative to the public 
sector. 

There is another aspect to this conflict 
which arises within the central bank it- 
self. It must quickly become clear how 
monetary policy crushes certain sectors 
of the private economy and this will tend 
to make the central bank back away 
from actually destroying what might 
otherwise have been viable enterprises. 
The only other option the central bank 
would have would to either wipe out 
whole industries or drive them into the 
arms of the public sector. 

Discipline has worked its way back into 
the system but now it rests entirely on 
monetary policy. Tight money will pro- 
vide temporary relief from inflation, 
however, when faced with an opposing 
fiscal policy there is an increasing cost. 
A long-term solution depends crucially 
on the public sector reducing its own 
financial demands. It is important for 
the 97th Congress to recognize the limi- 
tations of Government actior. and ease to 
some extent the props that have been 
put under demand. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to join with the President and 
continue down the course that has been 
set to economic recovery.@ 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


è Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, since 
my first year as attorney general of Mis- 
souri, 1969, Alex Netchvolodoff has 
served as my administrative assistant. 
He is not only one of the finest public 
servants I have known, he is a percep- 
tive and articulate observer of our na- 
tional scene. 


I ask that an address recently deliv- 
ered by him in North Kansas City, Mo., 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS By ALEX V, NETCHVOLODOFF 

The sputtering American economy has 
become a national preoccupation, For very 
good reason, President Reagan has devoted 
almost exclusive attention to it during the 
first nine months of his presidency. Long- 
term adverse trends have become so familiar 
they are not subject to the typical obscure 
interpretations of bickering economists. The 
fact of the matter is, our economic troubles 
are obvious to everyone. Steadily declining 
growth in goods and services produced, per- 
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sistent hyper-inflation and interest rates, 
and unrestrained growth of the government 
sector have begun to differentiate dramati- 
cally our very poor economic performance 
from that of our major trading partners. 

A few statistics, dry as they are, may be 
useful to amplify this point. Our Gross Na- 
tional Product has grown an anemic 14, 
percent during the last two years. Japan's 
performance was more than 3% times bet- 
ter—Germany’s twice as good. 

During the last fifteen years, American 
federal tax receipts have Increased 345 per- 
cent—from $118 billion to $580 billion. 

More importantly in the same period, tax 
receipts as a function of our total economy 
have risen from about 17 percent in 1965 to 
approximately 21 percent in 1980, an in- 
crease of more than 20 percent. Outlays as a 
percent of GNP have risen from an historical 
level of about 18 percent to more than 22 
percent. 

During the last decade our federal debt 
has increased from $372 billion to $932 bil- 
lion, an upsurge of 150 percent. Interest on 
the federal debt will cost the taxpayers 
about $80 billion this year. Next year, un- 
less the prime rate moderates, interest on 
the federal debt will exceed $100 billion, an 
expenditure almost as large as the entire 
federal budget just fifteen years ago. 

Today, government consumes more than a 
fifth of our total economic activity and al- 
most half of all available credit in the 
marketplace. 

Against this background there are many 
theories about the political meaning of last 
year’s election. President Reagan has taken 
the position that the American electorate 
perceived the exploding size and scope of the 
federal government as a principal cause of 
our economic problems. He has interpreted 
his election as a mandate to initiate an eco- 
nomic program to restrain this growth by 
reducing federal taxes, expenditures and reg- 
ulations simultaneously. Under direction 
from the White House we have now seen an 
unprecedented combination of legislation en- 
acted to move in this direction. A 1982 budget 
cut of $35 billion and tax reductions of $38 
billion in 1982, $93 billion in 1983 and $150 
billion in 1984 have been signed by the Presi- 
dent and will begin to take effect shortly. As 
a footnote, without this tax cut, federal tax 
receipts would have more than doubled be- 
tween 1980 and 1985—from $520 billion to 
$1.1 trillion, a staggering 24 percent of GNP. 

These reductions in the size of govern- 
ment reverse an opposite trend that has en- 
joyed a virtually uninterrupted growth for 
more than thirty years. However, no one can 
know with certainty whether the implemen- 
tation of the cuts over the next three years 
will have the desired effect on inflation and 
economic growth. 


Important arguments are surfacing over 
whether the budget cuts are deep enough, 
whether military spending ought to be tn- 
cluded in a second round of cuts this year, 
whether the tax cuts are too deep to achieve 
a balanced budget by 1984. These are not 
trivial questions. Significant adjustments 
may have to be made on the expenditure 
side or the revenue side of the Administra- 
tion’s equation for economic recovery. Hon- 
est and profound differences of opinion do 
exist. 


But one thing absolutely clear is this: 
President Reagan has moved to change the 
economic course of this country by begin- 
ning a systematic reduction in the size of 
federal government. Nevertheless, such a 
process, as unprecedented and dramatic as 
it is. will not produce correspondingly dra- 
matic results overnight and no doubt some 
adjusting will occur as time passes—but the 
President has acted decisively and with cour- 
age to implement his program. I believe the 
American people will insist that his economic 
package be given a chance to work over the 
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next three years. I for one am optimistic that 
we are indeed moving in the correct direc- 
tion. The great danger, in the short run, is 
that political pressures resulting from pain- 
ful budget reductions and very recalcitrant 
high interest rates, could shatter the Presi- 
dent’s underlying strategy for reducing the 
size of government. 

The business of cutting budgets is one of 
the riskiest activities that any politician can 
undertake. No administration and none of 
the people who work in Congress ever enjoy 
cutting worthwhile government programs. 
No one takes satisfaction in cutting back 
Export-Import Bank financing or student 
loans or mass transit subsidies or small 
business loans or farm programs or any other 
of the literally tens of thousands of govern- 
ment expenditures that are designed to help 
real people improve their lives. It is an un- 
happy business. 

Even sadder is the effect of budget reduc- 
tions on the less advantaged. And make no 
mistake, the poor, the sick and the disabled 
are affected indeed by the current round of 
cuts, try as hard as the President has to 
establish a reasonable safety net under these 
vital programs. Just as the surgeon who 
pillates cancer often produces pain and suf- 
fering even in instances where the prognosis 
is very hopeful, so too the piliation of in- 
flation and high interest through fiscal re- 
straint is a procedure bound to result in 
pain, suffering and even anger. 

The President showed the courage and the 
determination to undertake this risky and 
agonizing ordeal on behalf of all of us be- 
cause, it is my guess, he saw clearly that 
our broken economy was literally in the 
process of killing the goose that layed the 
golden egg. There is nothing at all com- 
passionate about 20 percent inflation, 20 


percent interest and a stagnant economy. 
From 1970 to 1980, the United States in- 
creased budget outlays for social programs 
by 300 percent. No nation, no matter how 


compassionate, can continue to finance such 
expanding social programs from a GNP 
growth of 1.5 percent. If we have learned 
anything about the fabulous economic 
growth of the American past it is that so- 
cial programs and improvements in the 
quality of life have been financed from a 
growing healty GNP and not from stagna- 
tion. 

I believe the American people have the 
fortitude, the maturity and the desire to see 
the President’s program through. Few, if 
any, American Presidents have accomplished 
so much in so short a period of time. But the 
effects of this administration’s economic 
program will be phased in throughout the 
remainder of the President's term, My fer- 
vent hope, for the sake of ourselves as well 
as the rest of the free world, is that slow 
but steady economic progress can be made 
during this time. We cannot deal with social 
inequity or the defense of the free world 
without a healthy economy. The President 
conceded recently that the prescription for 
economic recovery is bitter medicine. There 
is no way to sugar coat the difficult months 
and years ahead but I belleve that we are 
ready to meet the test. 

Now I would like to speculate on the long- 
term economic prospects of the United 
States, Let me begin by noting two specific 
problems with our economy that are, in my 
judgment, especially serious. First, we have 
become a nation of spendthrifts. People in 
the United States save only four percent of 
their disposable income. We have the worst 
savings rate of any developed country in the 
world. For example, in Japan 24 percent of 
disposable income is saved and in West 
Germany the figure is 17 percent. Even lowly 
Great Britain does twice as well as do we 
with personal savings. 

Second. coupled to our pitiful savings rate 
is our very large federal debt. the result of 
which is that the government is soaking up 
an incredible 45 percent of the available 
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credit in the marketp!ace this year. The 
comparable figure in Japan is only 20 per- 
cent. The preemption of such a large per- 
centage of our domestic capital market by 
government has a very troublesome long- 
range implication, because there is an impor- 
tant relationship between the availability of 
capital for investment in the private sector 
and productivity and economic growth. 
There are only two sources for long-range 
economic growth: labor input and produc- 
tivity. During the 1980's there is a general 
agreement, manhours will increase no more 
than one percent per year. Therefore, if we 
wish to improve our puny current GNP 
growth rate of 1.5 percent, American pro- 
ductivity must increase or we will be rele- 
gated to indefinite stagnation. There is no 
cheap escape from the confines of this 
formula. 

The President's commitment to prudent 
monetary and fiscal policy is the primary 
weapon against inflation, but productivity 
growth remains a strong influence on the 
rate of price increases because productivity 
gains offset wage increases and thereby help 
check unit labor cost rises. A recent New York 
Stock Exchange study by Professor John W. 
Kendrick estimates that a one percent im- 
provement in productivity can induce a de- 
crease of several points in the rate of in- 
flation. 

Professor Kendrick’s study reveals a very 
significant connection between research and 
development and gains in productivity. He 
concludes that fully 50 percent of American 
advances in productivity during the past 
eighty years resulted from the product of 
research and development. Yet during the 
last ten years, American investment in re- 
search and development has been in a per- 
sistent decline. According to the National 
Science Foundation, research and develop- 
ment spending constituted approximately 
three percent of our GNP fifteen years azo. 
Today we invest about two percent of GNP 
in research, an astonishing thirty percent 
decline. Meanwhile, Japan and Germany 
have overtaken the United States in their 
relative commitments to this important area. 

What I am suggesting is that the long- 
range economic future of the United States 
is bound up absolutely in two critical goals: 
we must stimulate greater personal savings 
and we must reduce the extent to which the 
federal government sops up available capital 
which otherwise would be available for pri- 
vate investment. Obviously, the war on in- 
flation is an essentia) step. Inflation is fueled 
by deficit spending and it drives up interest 
on the federal debt and it rewards consump- 
tion and discouraces savings. 

President Reagan's fiscal policy has a 
double-edged effect because it simultane- 
ously attacks inflation and reduces govern- 
ment’s need to borrow. 

The tax code also is being used to stimu- 
late savings, first by reducing the marginal 
tax rate for individuals and, second, by 
exempting various kinds of interest income 
from taxation. For example, in the tax bill 
just enacted, personal tax rates are reduced 
25 percent across the board over three years 
and the maximum rate on investment in- 
come is reduced from 70 percent to 50 per- 
cent, 

A wide range of interest tax exemptions 
are created such as the All Savers Certificate 
which provides up to $2,000 of exempt in- 
terest income on joint returns. The maxi- 
mum contribution to an IRA increases from 
the lesser of 15 percent of earned income or 
$1,500 to the lesser of 100 percent of earned 
income or $2,000. The maximum contribution 
for a spousal IRA increases from $1,750 to 
$2.20. Individuals who are covered by an 
employer-sponsored retirement plan will now 
be able to deduct $2.000 a year for IRA con- 
tributions. And the maximum deductible 
Keogh contribution for self-emnloyed peo- 
ple increases from &7,500 to $15,000. 


At a time when American wage earners save 
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only $4 of every $100 earned income as com- 
pared to $24 in Japan, such use of the tax 
code is long overdue. 

I believe that a preoccupation with our 
pitiful savings performance is altogether 
appropriate because if we do not improve it— 
soon—we will have given away the future. 
It is from accumulated savings that a nation 
launches the research, development and inno- 
vation which induces greater productivity. 
And it is from savings that the plants and 
the production lines spring up to implement 
those creative ideas. It is no mystery that 
our European and Japanese trading partners 
are moving ahead at a more rapid pace be- 
cause their savings rates are four to six times 
better than ours. 

And what a future we have if we can get 
our savings pumped up and our investments 
in research and development back up to his- 
torical levels. The infrastructure is already in 
place to take advantage of what many fore- 
see, myself included, as the coming of a sec- 
ond industrial revolution. We Americans have 
always prided ourselves on our great tradi- 
tion of innovation. The world has admired it 
and copied it but good old American know- 
how is still a unique force in the world. We 
have the most highly trained work force. We 
have the greatest system of higher educa- 
tion. Such assets cannot be reproduced over- 
night. They are priceless investments gained 
after years of work and attention. 

Mankind is poised on the threshold of a 
quantum leap forward in productivity. Two 
developments are about to come together 
which make such predictions increasingly 
frequent: the exponential advance of com- 
puter technology and the development of a 
new energy source that is virtually limitless. 

Last year I had a conversation with Pro- 
fessor Melvin Gottleib who is Chairman of 
the Plasma Physics Laboratory at Princeton 
University. He is confident that a 1000 mega- 
watt fusion power reactor will be demon- 
strated by the turn of the century. Fusion 
power, if it comes, will put an absolute end 
to the world’s energy problems. The fuel is 
cheap and limitless. Power plants would be 
safe to operate and non-polluting. 

There is enough deuterium and tritium 
fuel in one cubic mile of sea water to gener- 
ate more energy than could be produced from 
all fossil fuels past, present and future on the 
face of this earth. Fusion power will bring to 
mankind an unlimited capacity to work with 
minimal environmental consequences. The 
marriage of fusion power (the capacity to do 
work) and computers (the capacity to man- 
age work) creates so much potential for gains 
in productivity that it is hard to compre- 
hend. Such a second industrial revolution 
would have an extraordinary impact on the 
creation of new wealth and higher standards 
of living for the world community. Compu- 
terized robots could work 24 hours a day; be 
programmed to repair themselves and recycle 
everything used in production. 

America is on the cutting edge of these de- 
velopments. We have the science. We have 
the imagination. What we lack is the capital 
stock and the ongoing commitment to re- 
search and development. 

The energy facilities and the robot assem- 
bly lines of the 21st Century will not be in- 
expensive. Professor Gottlieb estimates that 
each fusion reactor will cost, in today's 
money, about one billion dollars to construct 
and untold billions in pre-construction de- 
velopment costs. 

The capital investments for future recycl- 
ing facilities and robot assembly lines will 
cost enormous amounts of money. 

So many new technologies and new fron- 
tiers in science are emerging that it is hard 
to list them. For example, genetic research is 
on the verge of vast new breakthroughs in 
medicine, including cures for cancer. In agri- 
culture, nitrogen fixing legumes and food 
grown without expensive land use. offer great 
hope that sufficient highly nutritious protein 
foodstuffs can be produced to eradicate world 
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hunger. The frontiers of space are Just now 
unfolding. The future is very exciting indeed. 

I would like to make one final point. Sci- 
ence, research and development, capital in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, govern- 
ment policy to increase savings and hold 
down inflation—these are but the tools of a 
vital society. They are important, and in my 
view they do indeed hold the keys to a better 
future. But life’s struggle is worthwhile be- 
cause we hold dear, values which make life 
worth living. 

Some might argue that it makes little dif- 
ference whether we do these things or per- 
haps the Soviets or the Chinese. I believe 
that it makes a substantial difference that 
we do these things rather than someone 
else because I am convinced that the values, 
traditions and faith of the West, as reflected 
in our Judeo-Christian ethnic, is terribly 
precious to mankind. These values are worth 
preserving. We cannot preserve what’s im- 
portant if we withdraw from the respon- 
sibility of confronting the future. We can- 
not preserve what’s important if we live only 
for today. The vast differences in wealth be- 
tween nations and between persons can be 
mitigated if new wealth is created and dis- 
tributed wisely as God has commanded us 
to do. Justice and equity are not the tools 
of science or capital investments, they are 
the tools of men operating under the Com- 
mandments of a higher authority. We must 
preserve and we must plan for a future full 
of hope because to do otherwise would be to 
deny our basic humanity.@ 


ORDER FOR RECORD TO REMAIN 
OPEN UNTIL 5 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I know of 
no further business that can be trans- 
acted by the Senate today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Rrecorp be held 
open until 5 o’clock for statements, the 
introduction of bills, resolutions, memo- 
rials, and amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I indi- 
cated earlier, on Monday the Senate will 
convene at 11 o’clock. We expect to reach 
this bill and resume consideration of the 
debt limit extension as soon as reason- 
ably possible. We will continue with de- 
bate and votes throughout the day on this 
measure. Members are urged to bring 
their amendments to the floor and to 
present them as expeditiously as possible. 
That will be until 5 o’clock on Monday. 

There will be no further rollcall votes 
after 5 o’clock on Monday in respect of 
the religious holiday which begins at that 
time and which continues until Tuesday 
at 7 o’clock. 

During the day on Tuesday, the Senate 
will be in session. Debate will be con- 
ducted on the debt limit bill. Amend- 
ments will be considered. No votes will 
occur in the Senate until after 7 o’clock 
on Tuesday next. 

I reiterate my earlier admonition: The 
Senate has a very short time in which to 
deal with this measure. It is my hope, my 
profound wish, that the Senate will com- 
plete work on the debt limit on Monday. 
If we cannot, we should expect to be in 
late on Tuesday so we can resume voting 
after 7 o’clock, after sundown, the ex- 
piration of time for the religious ob- 
servance during that period. 
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Wednesday midnight, Mr. President, is 
the magic hour when the authority of the 
Government of the United States to fund 
its debt and issue securities expires. We 
simply must have this bill passed well in 
advance of that time. That means, as a 
practical matter, that we must pass the 
bill in the Senate. We must either pass it 
in the form submitted to the House and 
send it to the President, or be prepared 
to send it back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a request that they con- 
cur in any amendments that we offer, or 
agree to a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 

After the matter is finally disposed of 
by the two Houses of Congress, it must, 
of course, be engrossed and transmitted 
to the President for his consideration 
and signature, all before midnight on 
Wednesday. So it is important, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we act expeditiously on Mon- 
day, during the day on Tuesday, and, if 
necessary, that the bill be completed and 
ready for the President’s signature in 
advance of the strike of midnight on 
Wednesday. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 28, 1981, AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Absent any other Sen- 
ators seeking recognition or any other 
business to be transacted by the Senate 
today, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 11 a.m. on Mon- 
day. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate, at 2:56 p.m., recessed until Mon- 
day, September 28, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


Te n 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 25, 1981: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David Eugene Zweifel, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Yemen Arab Republic. 

Jack F. Matlock, Jr., of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Syrian 
Arab Republic. 

George Southall Vest, of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Communities, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. 


John E. Dolibois, of Ohio, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Luxembourg. 

Raymond C. Ewing, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Cyprus. 

Michael H. Newlin, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Democratic 
and Popular Republic of Algeria. 

Arthur Adair Hartman, of New Jersey, a 
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Foreign Service Officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Faith Ryan Whittlesey, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Switzerland. 

Richard W. Murphy, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

Joseph Verner Reed, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenti- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Morocco. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


L. Keith Bulen, of Indiana, to be a Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States on 
the International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 

Paul J. Manafort, Jr., of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation for 
a term expiring December 17, 1983. 

Nyle C. Brady, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


John Augustus Bohn, Jr., of California, to 
be U.S. Director of the Asian Development 
Bank. 

The above nominations were approved sub- 
ject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Roger J. Miner, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
New York. 

Joseph M. McLaughlin, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of New York. 

John E. Sprizzo, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

Henry R. Wilhoit, Jr., of Kentucky, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the eastern district of 
Kentucky. 

Conrad K. Cyr, of Maine, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the district of Maine. 

John C. Coughenour, of Washington, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district of 
Washington. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

J. Paul McGrath, of New Jersey, to be an 

Assistant Attorney General. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Thomas K. Turnage, of California, to be 

Director of Selective Service. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

James F. Goodrich, of Maine, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

John S. Herrington, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following officer under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8066, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of section 8066, in 
grade as follows: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. James V. Hartinger, BEZZE 
FR, U.S. Air Force. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 8066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
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portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 
To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. James Arthur Williams. 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 
IN THE ARMY 
The following officer for appointment as a 
Reserve Commissioned Officer in the Adju- 
tant General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States, Reserve of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 593(a) and 3392: 
To be major general 


a Gen. Harold L. Gwatney, 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named temporary officers 
of the Marine Corps for permanent promo- 
tion to the grade of major general, pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, sections 5780 
and 5791, or section 611(a) of the Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act (Public 
Law 96-513) and title 10, United States Code, 
section 624 as added by the same Act, as 
applicable subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
James L. Day 
David B. Barker 
George B. Crist 
D’Wayne Gray 


Richard A. Kuci 

Thomas R. Morgan 

Ernest C. Cheatham, 
Jr. 
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John V. Cox 
John Phillips 
Wesley H. Rice 

The following-named temporary Officers of 
the Marine Corps for permanent promotion 
to the grade of brigadier general, pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, sections 5780 
and 5791, or section 611(a) of the Defense 
Officer Personnel Management Act (Public 
Law 96-513) and title 10, United States Code, 
section 624 as added by the same Act, as 
applicable subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


Donald J. Fulham Anthony Lukeman 
Joseph E. Hopkins Jacob W. Moore 
William H. J. Tiernan James R. Vandenelzen 
Walter D. Fillmore William G. Carson, Jr. 
John I. Hudson Lloyd W. Smith, Jr. 


Edwin J. Godfrey Paul D. Slack 
William R. Etnyre George H. Leach 
Eugene B. Russell Hugh T. Kerr 
Donald L. Humphrey Joseph B. Knotts 
William A. Bloomer John H. Gary III 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
5902: 

Kenneth W. Weir 

Jonn B. Hirt 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment 


Gregory A. Corliss 
Harold G. Glasgow 
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to the grade of brigadier general under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5902: 


John J. Krasovich 
Ronald K. Nelson 
John J. Salesses 


Constantine Sangalis 
William H. Gossell 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Senior Foreign Service nominations begin- 
ning Morton I. Abramowitz, to be a Career 
Member of the U.S. Foreign Service, class 
of Career Minister, and ending Albert Roland, 
to be a Career Member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, class of Counselor, a Consular Officer, 
and a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of 
September 14, 1981. 


IN THE Navy 


Navy nominations beginning Charles Ste- 
venson Abbott, to be commander, and ending 
Dan R. White, to be commander, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 11, 1981. 

Navy nominations beginning Franklin H. 
Morgan, to be chief warrant officer, and end- 
ing Robert W. Henderson, to be ensign, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 16, 1981. 
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HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 
THROUGH CONSUMER CHOICE 
AND COMPETITION 


HON. RICHARD A, GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, 
through the good offices of the Sub- 
committee on Health of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, hear- 
ings will be held next week on Septem- 
ber 30 and October 1 and 2 regarding 
consumer choice and competition in 
the health care field. As one of the 
major sponsors of legislation in this 
area, to-wit: H.R. 850, the National 
Health Care Reform Act, I feel obli- 
gated to explain the principles in- 
volved in our effort to provide access 
to quality health care for all citizens 
at an affordable price. The following 
summary of H.R. 850 is submitted for 
this purpose: 

NATIONAL HEALTH CARE REFORM ACT OF 1981, 

H.R. 850 
SUMMARY 

The National Health Care Reform Act 
would deregulate the health care industry 
and permit competition to contain health 
care costs. The main changes it would intro- 
duce in the nation’s health care delivery 
system are the following: 

It would introduce financial incentives for 
health care insurers and providers to con- 
tain costs while improving quality and 
would remove the methods of payment 
which now make meaningful cost contain- 
ment impossible. 

It would permit the American people, 
rather than layers of government bureauc- 
racies, to determine what health care they 
want, how much they wish to pay for it, and 
how much insurance they wish to obtain. It 
would require the development of innova- 
tive and cost-effective ways of delivering 
care responsive to the wishes of people 
rather than of regulations. 

It would enable those Americans who now 
have little or no insurance to buy basic 
health care protection. 

It would make increased benefits available 
for Medicare beneficiaries and give them 
the option of selecting new methods of de- 
livery and of benefiting from the cost sav- 
ings. 

It would federalize Medicaid (at the 
option of each state) and permit the poor 
and needy to join the mainstream of the 
community health care delivery system. 

It would phase out cost-based reimburse- 
ment for hospitals and other providers, 
which is generally recognized as being a 
major deterrent to effective cost contain- 
ment. Providers would then compete in 
terms of quality and price. 

It would prevent inefficient and expensive 
hospitals from continuing to count on the 
cushion of reasonable cost reimbursement. 
At the same time, providers would keep the 
rewards of delivering high quality care at 


lower costs, and consumers would be re- 
warded for choosing providers who deliver 
quality care at lower costs. 

It would replace government regulation of 
the financial aspects of the health care de- 
livery system. In effect, it would largely de- 
regulate the health care industry, without 
affecting government efforts to insure qual- 
ity of care. 

Federal dollars are now funneled into the 
system largely through reasonable cost re- 
imbursement which, in itself, provides no fi- 
nancial discipline on the providers and no 
incentive to reduce costs. Moreover, most 
private health insurance reimburses hospi- 
tals on methods related to cost. 

At the same time, workers are permitted 
to purchase health insurance with contribu- 
tions made by their employers which are 
tax-free without limitation, thus providing 
no incentive for workers to care about the 
price of the insurance they buy. Thus, both 
patients and health care providers have 
strong incentives to provide more and more 
care regardless of cost. This cycle can be 
broken only if providers are not assured of 
recouping their costs but must provide care 
for a predetermined amount and if consum- 
ers and providers have financial incentives 
to consider the cost of care. For consumers 
to have the ability to make cost decisions 
and to keep a lid on the price of care, pro- 
viders must be forced to compete. In order 
to carry out these goals, this bill would 
move the health care field from regulation 
to competition. 


How the bill works 


The bill is based on Qualified Healthcare 
Plans which could be sponsored by any 
person or agency of government. The spon- 
sors could be hospitals, doctors, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, commercial insurance compa- 
nies, or others who would develop innova- 
tive delivery mechanisms. 

Each citizen would receive a Healthcare 
Contribution from the federal government 
in one of the following forms: 

(1) The present exclusion from income tax 
for health care premiums paid by employers 
on behalf of their workers would be main- 
tained, but the exclusion would be provided 
only if the contribution is used by the em- 
ployee to pay for the premium in a Quali- 
fied Plan. However, the exclusion would no 
longer be unlimited. It would be limited to 
the average premiums paid by similarly situ- 
ated individuals in an area, although no 
worker would have an exclusion which is 
less than what his employer paid him on his 
behalf before the bill was enacted. Also, and 
most importantly, unlike the present 
system, a worker who chooses a Plan with a 
premium which is less than the payment 
being made by his employer would be able 
to pocket the difference in cash—and tax 
free. 

In short, an employee who chooses a Plan 
more costly than the Contribution would 
incur additional costs; but an employee who 
selected a Plan with a premium lower than 
the employer's payment would be entitled 
to receive the difference as a tax free 
refund. Thus, individuals would shop among 
Plans looking for the combination of price, 
coverage, and quality which would suit their 
needs. 


(2) For people whose employers do not 
pay the cost of the premiums in Qualified 
Healthcare Plans or who are themselves 
self-employed, a tax credit would be grant- 
ed. The credit would be equal to the amount 
spent by the person for the premium of a 
Qualified Healthcare Plan—but no higher 
than the tax benefit of the exclusion provid- 
ed for workers whose employers do pay for 
Plan premiums, The tax credit would be far 
more valuable than the present deduction. 
Moreover, the tax credit would be refund- 
able so that the individual would receive the 
money from the government even if the cost 
of the Plan premium was greater than his 
tax liability. 

(3) Medicare beneficiaries would have the 
option of remaining with the present Medi- 
care benefits system or of choosing to re- 
ceive the benefits of Plans being offered by 
the competitive system. Medicare benefici- 
aries who took this option would be provid- 
ed a direct Healthcare Contribution by the 
Federal Government in an amount equal to 
the average cost of Plans purchased by 
Medicare beneficiaries. Plans providing serv- 
ices to Medicare individuals would be re- 
quired to provide benefits which are greater 
than those currently covered by Medicare. 
For instance, outpatient drugs would be pro- 
vided and there would be no limitation on 
the number of hospital days. If they select- 
ed a Plan whose premium was less than the 
amount of the Healthcare Contribution, 
they would be able to keep the difference as 
a tax-free refund. 

(4) After a four-year period for the com- 
petitive system to become established, Med- 
icaid recipients and poor people not now eli- 
gible for Medicaid would be eligible to come 
under the Act. States would have the option 
to go onto a federalized Medicaid system. If 
they made the selection, they would avoid 
further increases in their Medicaid costs. 
The bill provides that expenditures for 
health care for the poor by states electing 
to be covered by the new program would be 
no greater than it was this year, indexed for 
inflation. In states which elected to be cov- 
ered by the federalized Medicaid system, 
the eligible people would be provided a 
direct Healthcare Contribution. This would 
enable them to join the mainstream of com- 
munity health care delivery by selecting 
from among the Plans and making their 
own decisions. Plans for these beneficiaries 
would have no cost-sharing. The contribu- 
tion would be equal to the average of the 
premiums paid and out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures incurred by the other members of the 
community for health care provided by 
Qualified Plans. In short, the governmental 
contribution to Medicaid beneficiaries is set 
by the amount spent on health by the other 
residents of their own communities. 

Consumers who joined Qualified Health- 
care Plans that effectively manage costs 
would get more for their money. Plans that 
were not cost effective and performed inad- 
equately in providing services would lose 
customers and risk going out of business. 
Out of this gradual evolution would emerge 
a system based on incentives to provide 
quality services to patients at the lowest 
cost. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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People would have the freedom to make 
choices about the kind of health insurance 
and type of care they obtain and would 
have complete and reliable information ena- 
bling them to make informed choices. 

A pamphlet would be prepared each year 
to specify in clear and readily understand- 
able language the terms and conditions of 
coverage provided by each Plan offered in 
an area. The pamphlets would be distribut- 
ed to all eligible persons in October, preced- 
ing the beginning of the Plan year of Jan- 
uary 1. 

To further improve customers’ ability to 
make health care purchasing decisions, they 
would be allowed to choose consultants to 
give them help in the selection of Plans. 
This would give customers the benefit of 
professional expertise; and the agents would 
be representing a number of customers, to 
be able to obtain care for the lowest cost 
and see that customers received quality 
care. 

Qualified Healthcare Plans would be re- 
quired to accept all applicants without 
regard to health status. They would provide 
all covered services for a prepaid premium, 
putting them at financial risk for their effi- 
ciency and encouraging them to avoid the 
delivery of unnecessary services. They 
would be required to charge the same pre- 
miums for all people in broad categories of 
age, residence, and family status. They 
would be required to market at the same 
period of time each year to facilitate com- 
parison shopping (while provision is made 
for members to select a Plan outside of the 
enrollment period, if necessary). The Plans 
would be required to provide a specified 
minimum level of care and would be free to 
provide additional care if they wished and 
to charge additionally for it. 

How qualified plans work 

In providing services, Qualified Health- 
care Plans and providers of services would 
not be restricted by artificial governmental 
contraints on how care is delivered or by 
whom—a Plan would choose the most ap- 
propriate method. Undoubtedly, some Plans 
will utilize prepaid provider systems, some 
fee-for-service mechanisms, and some will 
innovate in ways yet unknown. The bill de- 
liberately does not direct the development 
of a system of care or its payment in a cer- 
tain way, as toward HMOs or fee-for-service. 
It deliberately encourages and facilitates 
competition of all sorts. 

In addition, the bill sets out certain rights 
of a Plan and its affiliated providers, such 
as the right to charge any premium, the 
right to provide services in addition to Basic 
Healthcare Services, and the right to refuse 
membership if a person could not pay pre- 
miums. 

Plans would be encouraged to compete on 
the amount of care provided for the premi- 
ums charged. But to ensure the basic level 
of care is provided by Plans, all Plans would, 
at a minimum, be required to provide all 
acute care services for the treatment of ill- 
ness, disease or accident after a member of 
the Plan had spent no more than $2,900 in 
one year. That is, of course, only a maxi- 
mum. It is expected, because of employer 
contributions to premiums and because of 
competitive pressures, that most Plans will 
be marketed with far lower levels of re- 
quired out-of-pocket expenditures. Some 
will market plans with no out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures if a market for such Plans con- 
tinues to exist. The level is set in the bill at 
this figure to ensure that at least basic pro- 
tection will be provided to all Americans. 
After the Plan-specified out-of-pocket ex- 
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penditure amount is met by a family, the 
Plan would be responsible for all their acute 
care, without financial or durational limita- 
tions. And the Plan and its providers would 
be permitted to make its own judgment as 
to the appropriate means of delivering 
care—all of which will be known and agreed 
to by Plan members—so that innovative and 
cost-effective methods will be encouraged. 

A Qualified Plan would be required to 
accept for membership all residents of an 
area but could limit the number accepted 
each year under a priority system specified 
in the bill. All contracts would be for a 
single year, enabling dissatisfied members to 
switch Plans when their contract period 
would end. As security for the customer, the 
bill would establish a corporation in the 
Treasury Department to provide a system 
for protecting members enrolled in Plans 
which experience financial difficulties or 
fail. 


Conclusion 


The current non-system of providing 
health care is a vicious circle of “reasona- 
ble” cost reimbursement and insulation 
from the effects of competition that pro- 
vides little incentive for doctors, hospitals or 
patients to consider the cost of care. Hospi- 
tals, doctors and patients must have mean- 
ingful incentives to consider costs, as they 
do in every other function of life. The col- 
lective effect of these decisions would deter- 
mine the amount of the national resources 
allocated to health care. The American 
people, not a regulatory superstructure, 
should determine how they will obtain 
health care and at what cost. This can be 
done only if economic competition replaces 
government control, and if customer respon- 
sibility replaces government determination. 
Government efforts to combat these factors 
by a never-ending flood of regulatory con- 
trols have not and will not work. They 


freeze initiative and discourage innovation. 
The cure is not more government regula- 


tions. What is needed is a fundamental 
change in the structure of the system, and 
that is what this bill would create. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I was meeting with my constit- 
uents I was not present when the 
House considered House Joint Resolu- 
tion 220, honorary U.S. citizenship for 
Raoul Wallenberg, and House Concur- 
rent Resolution 183, sense of Congress 
that the National Rugby Team of 
South Africa should not play in the 
United States. As a cosponsor of both 
these resolutions, I would have strong- 
ly supported both measures. 

As many of my colleagues have 
pointed out, Raoul Wallenberg’s 
heroic and selfless actions in Nazi Ger- 
many have made him one of the true 
heros of our age, and his barbaric 
treatment by the Soviets after the war 
ranks high on the role of unconscion- 
ably brutal acts of our age, in the 
same category as the fascist brutalities 
that Wallenberg bravely opposed. 
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In glaring contrast with Raoul Wal- 
lenberg's championship of human 
rights and human dignity stands the 
degrading and ignoble policy of apart- 
heid in the Republic of South Africa 
today. While it is true that rugby is 
only a sport and sportsmen are not 
politicians, the spectacle of a South 
Africa national team playing matches 
in the United States sends a signal to 
the rest of the world that I do not be- 
lieve the U.S. Congress should con- 
done. Once again, I regret that events 
prevented me from being present to 
lend my full support to these two 
measures.@ 


PRIDE IN ELMONT DAY 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to draw the attention of my 
colleagues to the activities which are 
scheduled for this weekend to salute 
the community of Elmont, which lies 
within New York’s Fifth Congression- 
al District. 

“Pride in Elmont” is an opportunity 
for residents to express their apprecia- 
tion for the many good things about 
their neighborhood. 

The events this weekend will begin 
Saturday night with a grand ball to be 
held at Belmont Racetrack. Then on 
Sunday, beginning at 12:30 p.m., there 
will be a spectacular parade with over 
a thousand marchers, including the 
U.S. military band from Fort Wads- 
worth and the police fife-and-drum 
band. After the parade, there will be 
many community activities at the 
Dutch Broadway Elementary School, 
including a family square dance. Later 
in the evening, the festivities will con- 
clude with a big race at Belmont with 
a special salute to the community of 
Elmont. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when people 
complain about a lack of community 
involvement, I think it is important 
that we recognize events like those 
which are occurring this weekend in 
Elmont. Perhaps the editor of the 
Elmont Herald, Mrs. Rita Mezzapelle, 
put it best: 

Elmont has long been recognized for dedi- 
cated residents who have worked from time 
immemorial to upgrade and improve com- 
munity life. If you compare the hopes and 
dreams of the pioneers to those of present 


community leaders, you will find that they 
are identical. 


I encourage all Members of Congress 
to urge their constituents to follow El- 
mont’s lead and express pride in their 


local communities with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities.e 
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THINGS ARE LOOKING UP FOR 
THE ARMY 


HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the U.S. Army was constantly 
being criticized for their personnel 
being undereducated and under- 
trained. I would like to join a newspa- 
per in my congressional district, the 
Salisbury Daily Times, in paying trib- 
ute to an individual who has greatly 
contributed to the improvement of our 
Armed Forces personnel, Gen. Edward 
C. Meyer. If it were not for General 
Meyer's diligence and perseverance, as 
Chief of Staff for the U.S. Army, the 
military caliber of our men would not 
be what it is today. They are better 
conditioned, better educated, and 
better trained to defend our country. 
We can rest assured that the Nation is 
in good hands when men like General 
Meyer provide such vigorous and ef- 
fective leadership in America’s de- 
fense. 

In closing, I would like to submit a 
recent editorial from the Salisbury 
Daily Times which gives General 
Edward Meyer the kind of commenda- 
tion he so rightly deserves. 

THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 

Things are looking up for the U.S. Army 
and its chief of staff, Gen. Edward C. 
Meyer, must be credited for much of the im- 
provement. 

A year ago, the general reported to Con- 
gress that he commanded a “hollow 
army”—a force beset with shortages of per- 
sonnel and lack of training, weapons and 
maintenance. 

Last year six out of 10 Army divisions in 
the United States were unfit for combat be- 
cause of shortages and inexperience. Today, 
nine out of 10 are combat-ready because 
Meyer brought 6,000 of his top sergeants 
from Europe to whip divisions here into 
shape. 

Recent figures show the Army is filling 98 
percent of its recruiting quota, bringing in 
96,300 men and women. Sixty-nine percent 
of the recruits now are high school gradu- 
ates, compared to former 40 percent. 

A year ago U.S. soldiers scored low in 
international competitions. Last month 
Army helicopter crews outpointed the Poles, 
West Germans and Russians in precision 
flying and navigation tests. Last May Ameri- 
can tank crews placed third in competition 
against 20 teams from eight nations. 

The remarkable turnabout in the Army is 
good news for the entire nation.e 


TRIBUTE TO GABE NAVA 
HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of 
the senseless slaying of one of New 
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Mexico's finest young talents—Gabe 
Nava. 

Gabe Nava, 30, burned with ambi- 
tion to make a better life for his 
family, his community, and himself. A 
popular and handsome young man, 
Gabe gave New Mexico’s numerous 
basketball fans many thrills as a star 
guard for the University of New 
Mexico Lobos. Upon his graduation 
from the university he continued his 
basketball career as a player for the 
Mexican national team. Gabe’s grad- 
uation from UNM was no ordinary ac- 
complishment. He was the first 
member of his extended family to earn 
a college degree. 

Gabe pursued excellence in all of his 
endeavors. He most recently was 
named administrator of the Albuquer- 
que Country Club. Then, on Septem- 
ber 10, Gabe Nava’s life was abruptly 
ended. He was shot to death for no ap- 
parent reason. New Mexican’s are sad- 
dened and alarmed by this tragic turn 
of events. I take this time today to 
extend my deepest condolences to the 
Nava family from my constituents and 
from my family. Gabe Nava set a fine 
example for the youth of today. His 
presence will be missed but his accom- 
plishments and spirit will be long re- 
membered in the many lives he 
touched and inspired.e 


TRIBUTE TO MURIEL SIEBERT 
HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, we had occasion to acknowledge 
the achievements of a noted woman 
jurist, Judge Sandra O’Connor, as the 
Senate unanimously approved her 
nomination to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Today, I would like to direct the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the 
achievements of a most remarkable 
woman from my own State of New 
York, Ms. Muriel Siebert. She has es- 
tablished a record of “firsts” in the 
business world, equal to that of Judge 
O’Connor in the field of jurispru- 
dence. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Ms. Sie- 
bert early in her life displayed an in- 
tense interest in the world of business 
and finance, which led her to the Na- 
tion’s financial capital, New York City. 

She began her business career on 
Wall Street as a research trainee. Her 
business brilliance was quickly recog- 
nized, and she progressed from the 
lowly trainee’s position to that of a se- 
curity analyst and then to industrial 
specialist. Her specialization in the 
aviation industry brought industry- 
wide recognition of her capabilities in 
dealing with the very complex busi- 
ness matters involving the industry 
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this led the way to consultantships 
and partnerships in that field. 

Her success led to a precedent-shat- 
tering move. In 1967, Ms. Siebert 
became the first woman member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

She organized Muriel Siebert & Co., 
Inc. and served as the Chairman and 
President of her Corporation for 10 
years. 

In 1977 Ms. Siebert took on a new 
challenge. New York’s Governor Carey 
named her to be superintendent of the 
banks of New York State, a position 
she continues to hold today. In addi- 
tion to this State office of high respon- 
sibility, Ms. Siebert also serves on the 
boards of directors of the State’s 
Urban Development Corporation, Job 
Development Authority, and the New 
York Mortgage Agency. 

In her rapid rise to her position of 
leadership in the business world, Ms. 
Siebert has still found time for many 
civic duties. Included among those her 
current posts as a trustee of Manhat- 
tan College, N.Y., and as Vice Presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America. 
She also has served as a member of 
the board of the Women’s Forum and 
the New York State Economic Devel- 
opment Board. 

Several universities have recognized 
her outstanding achievements with 
honorary doctorates. And I am pleased 
to report to my colleagues that still 
another distinguished institution of 
higher education is joining in these ac- 
colades. Molloy College, of Rockville 
Centre, N.Y., will, on October 3, confer 
upon Ms. Siebert the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science. It is 
particularly appropriate that this dis- 
tinguished woman be the recipient of 
such an award from Molloy College, for 
the college was founded primarily for 
the total education of women. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my col- 
leagues join me in extending warmest 
congratulations to Ms. Siebert on this 
latest recognition of her achievements, 
and in wishing her continued success 
in her chosen field.e 


LASTING LEGISLATIVE LESSONS 
HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


e@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
happy news to share. Betsy Stover and 
George Granger, formerly of my staff, 
are being married tomorrow, Satur- 
day, September 26, 1981. They met on 
Capitol Hill and their romance flour- 
ished in its legislative ambience. Their 
marriage should thrive. In their stay 
here, they learned tact, compromise, 
discretion and patience, all of which 
should serve them well. Please join me 
in congratulating them.e 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PEACE CORPS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 20th anniversary of the en- 
actment of the Peace Corps Act, an 
act which launched an unprecedented, 
and unduplicated, people-to-people 
mutual assistance program in the un- 
derdeveloped world. As one who was, 
as they say, present at the creation, I 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the more than 80,000 Americans of all 
ages who have worked in 88 countries 
to make life just a little better for im- 
poverished millions. 

While President Kennedy is general- 
ly given credit for starting the Peace 
Corps, those of us who were around 
then will recall that it was our able 
colleague, HENRY Reuss, and the late 
Senator Hubert Humphrey who initi- 
ated the idea back in the 1950’s. In 
any event, it was a good idea which 
has succeeded in its basic goals. 

Congress itself defined the Peace 
Corps’ goals in the act as follows: 
First, to help the people of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for trained manpower; second, 
to help promote a better understand- 
ing of Americans on the part of the 
peoples served; and third, to help pro- 
mote a better understanding of other 
peoples on the part of Americans. 

The Peace Corps is accomplishing 
these goals. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that in the field of education 
alone, the Peace Corps has contribut- 
ed some 63,000 classroom work-years 
to nearly 5 million Third World stu- 
dents. Peace Corps volunteers, who 
speak the local language, live under 
local conditions, and work alongside 
their local hosts, are showing the 
American flag in a far more effective 
manner than we will ever do with mili- 
tary visits or multinational corpora- 
tion investments. And returned Peace 
Corps volunteers are now located in 
virtually every American community, 
where they actively promote better 
understanding of Third World peo- 
ples, problems and ideals. 

These accomplishments have been 
achieved at an amazingly low cost, es- 
pecially in view of the growth of Fed- 
eral Government programs over the 
past 20 years. Back in 1964, when the 
Peace Corps was really getting estab- 
lished, their budget was $96 million. 
The fiscal 1982 foreign assistance ap- 
propriations bill we recently reported 
out of committee includes $100 million 
for the Peace Corps, representing an 
increase of less than 5 percent since 
1964. Of course, in terms of constant 
dollars, the Peace Corps is operating 
at a far lower level than in the 1960's. 
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This record has been achieved 
through the dedicated efforts of 
many, and in particular the 10 Peace 
Corps Directors who have served since 
its inception: Sargent Shriver, Jack 
Vaughn, Joseph Blatchford, Kevin 
O’Donnell, Donald Hess, Nicholas 
Craw, John Dellenback, Carolyn 
Payton, Richard Celeste, and the able 
new Director, Loret Miller Ruppe. 

I congratulate them all and wish the 
Peace Corps a very happy 20th birth- 
day.@ 


THAT CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON 
HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to congratulate my dear friend 
and colleague, Mario Briacel, whose 
coed softball team captured the covet- 
ed Robert Rota Championship Trophy 
the other night. 

In what has been described as the 
greatest comeback since the 1951 
Giants, Biaggi’s Bronx Bombers bat- 
tled from an 11-3 defeat to win in a 
dramatic extra inning effort by a score 
of 15-14 over the fearsome Yellow 
Journalists. 

I am particularly proud today to be 
a New Yorker. Not only did the Bronx 
Bombers sweep the Rota Tournament, 
but my own team, the Solarz System, 
won the “A” League Red Division title 
and finished the season with a 21 and 
2 record. In fact, the combined Biaggi- 
Solarz record was 50 and 6. For those 
of us in politics—where numbers mean 
so much—this is clearly a most impres- 
sive achievement. 

I am sure my colleagues will want to 
toast Marto Bracci on his victory and 
also raise a glass to the Big Apple 
itself for having the two finest teams 
on Capitol Hill.e 


WHY SINGLE OUT THE DAIRY 
FARMER? 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration-backed farm bill just passed 
by the Senate is an outrageous exam- 
ple of gouging one group while playing 
pattycake with another. The package 
barely lays a glove on the tobacco pro- 
gram. The sugar program will result in 
a cost increase to consumers. But dairy 
farmers are being clobbered. 

The President’s plan, in effect, 
freezes the dairy support price for 4 
years. It will mean that dairy farmers 
in my part of the country will be tied 
to the existing support price—$12.80 
per hundredweight of 3.5 percent test 
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milk—through 1984. That means that 
from now through 1984 dairy farmers 
will be caught in the most vicious cost- 
price squeeze in history. Their income 
will remain tied to the $12.80 support 
price but they will be forced to absorb 
every penny of the cost of inflation 
out of their pocketbooks over the next 
4 years. They will be one of the few 
groups in society whose incomes will 
not be adjusted in any significant way 
for inflation. 

There can be little doubt that this 
program is part of a one-two punch 
being crafted by the rigid ideologies 
within the administration who are 
aiming for a total elimination of the 
dairy support program. 

The game plan goes like this: 

First, limit the support price for the 
next 4 years to its present dollar level. 
That could mean that by 1984 the ef- 
fective support price is little higher 
than 50 percent of parity. 

Second, at that point they will then 
be able to say “Well, the support price 
is so low, it's already meaningless. So 
we might as well abolish the whole 
program.” 

Let us not fool ourselves, Mr. Speak- 
er, that is what the long-term plan is. 
It represents a brutal disregard for the 
needs of rural America in my part of 
the country. It means the rapid disin- 
tegration of the family farm move- 
ment as we have known it. It means 
that as dairy farmers are squeezed out 
of business by lower price levels and 
high interest rates, consumers will be 
moved rapidly to reliance upon limita- 
tions, artificial substitutes, and im- 
ported dairy products. And it means 
this country will become more depend- 
ent upon foreign sources to provide 
the most basic of all foods. 

Obviously we must act in a responsi- 
ble fashion to reduce the levels of 
Government purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts required at the moment. But that 
action must be equitable. It must be 
an intelligent mix of adjustment in 
support prices, expansion of consump- 
tion and sensible import and export 
policies. And it must be part of a plan 
which treats all farmers and all citi- 
zens in an equitable way. The adminis- 
tration package does not do that and 
it should not be supported. 

I am including in the Recorp at this 
time an excellent editorial on this sub- 
ject by my hometown newspaper, the 
Wausau Record Herald. My hometown 
is not a rural community but it is close 
enough to dairy country to understand 
the critical relationship that exists be- 
tween the health of rural America and 
the health of our cities and towns. I 
urge every Member to read it. 


WHY SINGLE OUT THE DAIRY FARMER? 


Central Wisconsin dairy farmers are doing 
their part to hold down federal spending 
and lick this demon inflation. And news out 
of Washington indicates they’re doing so 
whether they like it or not. 
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The Reagan administration is seeking fur- 
ther reductions in milk price supports in 
order to help balance the budget. This fiscal 
year, dairy price supports will cost $1.9 bil- 
lion. A version of the budget passed in 
August called for a drop to $1.4 billion. Now 
John R. Block, secretary of agriculture, says 
the administration wants that cut to $1 bil- 
lion. 

That’s not good news in this part of the 
country. But it has not produced a cry of 
outrage. 

Perhaps that’s because dairy farmers have 
been doing relatively well in recent years. 
Mechanization has enabled many of them 
to acquire larger herds than their fathers 
dreamed of 20 years ago. That means bigger 
milk checks, but it also means debts their 
fathers couldn't have imagined either. 

We have some doubts about the adminis- 
tration’s plan. 

First of all, will it work? Milk prices didn’t 
go up as expected in April because Reagan 
skipped a scheduled increase in dairy price 
supports. That made it tougher for many 
small farmers to stay in business. 

Now they face the prospect of a price sup- 
port freeze for two or more years, Some, es- 
pecially the small family operations, won't 
survive. 

They do have an option, of course. If they 
decide to go deeper in debt and can borrow 
money, they can produce more milk, thus 
keeping their income stable or perhaps in- 
creasing it. But that produces more dairy 
products, something the government is 
trying to discourage with its lower supports. 

Secondly, we question the fairness of 
holding milk prices stable while most of the 
rest of the country continues on the infla- 
tion merry-go-round of higher prices-higher 
wages-higher prices-higher wages. 

Block says the government won't curtail 
price supports for sugar, tobacco or peanut 
farmers. His explanation: The administra- 
tion has enough to battle without taking on 
the tobacco industry. 

That’s not good enough. Is Block saying 
the dairy farmers have to become militant 
or organize a more powerful lobby to get 
equal treatment? 

And what about the rest of us? Are we 
willing to work for the same income next 
year as this year? Have you heard of any 
unions settling for no increase, or permit- 
ting a scheduled increase to be set aside? 

A reduction in dairy price supports may 
well be in order. It may be part of the sacri- 
fice the country as a whole must make to 
bring some sense back into our economics. 

But what’s fair for the dairy farmer is fair 
for all. The dairy farmer struggled for many 
years to be able to make a living comparable 
to that of his city cousin. He shouldn't be 
asked now to live with a fixed income while 
his fellow citizens in factories and on tobac- 
co and peanut farms are not.@ 


STATE DEPARTMENT CANNOT 
BE IMMUNE TO NEED FOR 
BUDGET RESTRAINT 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I joined with a majority of 
this House in voting against H.R. 3518, 
the Department of State Authoriza- 
tions Act of 1981. 
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My concern in voting against this 
bill was strictly budgetary. As reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
H.R. 3518 was $815 million over the 
budget targets that had been proposed 
by the administration for fiscal year 
1983. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past 8 months, 
this House has voted, against my 
better judgment, to slash funding 
levels for many vital domestic pro- 
grams by many hundreds of millions 
and even billions of dollars over the 
next few years. We have cut social se- 
curity, student loans, mass transit, 
school lunches, and many other criti- 
cal programs. We are now facing an- 
other round of budget cuts, totaling 
some $16 billion, that as proposed by 
the President, will include the termi- 
nation of between 30 and 40 Federal 
agencies, and phasing out the Federal 
job training program. 

In the face of the cuts we have al- 
ready voted, and the further cuts we 
will be considering, I simply could not 
justify voting for a bill which, even 
after being cut by almost $500 million 
during floor consideration, was still 
some $300 million over budget for for- 
eign affairs. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
making a negative judgment on State 
Department personnel or programs by 
casting this vote. But with domestic 
programs being trimmed to the bone, 
we cannot afford to spend any extra 
money on State Department pro- 
grams.@ 


PARKETTE NATIONAL 
GYMNASTIC TEAM 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, a monu- 
ment is taking shape in Allentown, Pa. 

Normally, we perceive monuments as 
memorials for heroic deeds or memori- 
als for community benefactors. This 
monument is different. It now consists 
of brick, mortar, and rising steel gird- 
ers. It is a monument to a vision, a 
monument to our future Olympic 
gymnastic hopefuls. 

This monument will be a $700,000 
gymnasium to house the Parkette Na- 
tional Gymnastic Team. Support from 
area businesses and individuals will 
make this building a reality. A fund- 
raising telethon on October 31 will 
climax a far-reaching campaign for 
support. 

From this facility will come our 
future Olympic gymnasts and leaders 
of tomorrow. The lessons these young 
people learn in their hard work and 
dedication to excellence will follow 
them for the rest of their lives. 

These fine athletes deserve our sup- 
port. They need this facility for train- 
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ing under world class conditions in 
order to compete on an even keel with 
foreign teams which have only to look 
to their governments for athletic 
funds. As you know, in this country in 
amateur athletics, we rely on the sup- 
port of fellow Americans. 

The Parkette National Gymnastic 
Team has evolved from the vision of 
its founders, Bill and Donna Strauss, 
who have given freely of their time 
and efforts. In 1969 they took a hand- 
ful of girls and formed a tumbling club 
after school hours. 

The founding was a humble begin- 
ning, but Bill and Donna persisted in 
their dream to help our youth. Today, 
the Parkette team has more than 600 
girls and boys involved in classes 6 
days a week, more than 40 girls in- 
volved in 5 different levels of competi- 
tion with national and international 
caliber gymnasts, and a newly formed 
boys team. 

This excellence in gymnastic compe- 
tition did not come easily. The Par- 
kettes persevered by practicing, 
through the years, in a barn, a church 
basement, backyards, and a makeshift 
second-floor gym. 

The new training facility is a com- 
munity undertaking. The city of Allen- 
town donated the land on which to 
build a structure for our future ath- 
letes. And, Mack Trucks and Air Prod- 
ucts & Chemicals, Inc. have been most 
generous as leading corporate support- 
ers in helping to fulfill this dream. 

The Parkette record is a proud 
record that speaks for itself. Let me 
just touch on just two key accomplish- 
ments. The team is ranked second na- 
tionally, barely losing out in its efforts 
to gain the top rung. And, four girls 
are members of the U.S. National 
Gymnastic Team. Kym Fischler of 
Center Valley and Gina Stallone of 
Wyomissing are represented on the 
senior team, while Nicole Kushner of 
Coplay and Cindy Rosenberry of 
Barto are on the junior team. No 
other team in the country has more 
than two members on the teams. 

I am proud to have the opportunity 
to support these youngsters as they 
compete at the highest levels. The 
Parkettes have demonstrated what 
they can accomplish with adequate 
backing. As Americans, we should sup- 
port their counterparts all across the 
country.@ 


WE NEED SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACTION NOW 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 
e Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we do 
not need another task force to study 
social security problems. We know 
what the problems are, and we have 
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known them for a long time. What we 
need are specific long- and short-range 
recommendations and specific legisla- 
tion by the administration. We need 
the leadership of the President and 
the administration, and the Congress. 

If the Senate will advance a mean- 
ingful bill, I am still confident the 
House will consider it on a bipartisan 
basis. Everybody is ducking the tough 
decisions. These social security prob- 
lems will not go away—they will only 
get worse as our emotions and fears or 
distrusts grow. Action so far has been 
short-sighted and political. The real 
tragedy is that the participants in 
social security will suffer additional 
years of uncertainty about this pro- 
gram, and the younger Members of 
this great Congress will see social secu- 
rity rising out of the mist like Ban- 
quo’s ghost to haunt them again and 
again. 

Let us hope the Congress will meet 
its obligation now. If the Commission 
is established—and it looks like it 
might be—I hope the President will 
speed up its work and will participate 
in it himself so that we can know what 
his views are.e@ 


DON'T BLAME WALL STREET 
HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks, Wall Street has become 
the scapegoat for the Reagan adminis- 
tration. Henry Kaufman, writing in 
today’s Washington Post, states that 
Wall Street is principally an interme- 
diary between demanders and suppli- 
ers of funds. As we all know, interest 
rates are a function of the future ex- 
pectations of the borrowers. The claim 
by the Reagan administration that 
Wall Street is the cause of continuing 
high interest rates is erroneous; inter- 
est rates have remained high because 
of the expected effects of the Reagan 
economic program. I commend to you 
Henry Kaufman’s column for a fur- 
ther discussion of this issue. 
DON'T BLAME WALL STREET 

The recent charges by important Wash- 
ington officials that Wall Street in one fash- 
ion or another is responsible for the high 
level of interest rates are wrong. They re- 
flect a failure to understand the central role 
of Wall Street in the domestic and interna- 
tional financial system, and they malign a 
vital economic sector that is struggling val- 
iantly to perform an essential, if not pivotal, 
service in a very volatile and difficult set- 
ting. 

In the popular sense, Wall Street consists 
of security dealers and brokers and a rela- 
tively small number of large money market 
institutions, such as banks. One of their 
main roles is to bring to market new issues 
of the federal government, corporations, 
state and local governments, and of finan- 
cial institutions. These new issues are sold 
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to investors at a price or interest rate that is 
acceptable to them. The other role is to pro- 
vide liquidity for investors by making a 
market in outstanding securities. 

In the performance of these roles, Wall 
Street is principally an intermediary be- 
tween demanders and suppliers of funds. 
The price of money—the interest rate—re- 
flects, therefore, the interaction of millions 
of participants in the credit market, very 
few of whom are located on Wall Street. 
These participants include not only the 
many demanders of credit but also millions 
of individual investors and thousands of in- 
stitutions, such as deposit-type institutions, 
insurance companies, public and private re- 
tirement funds and mutual funds that are 
domiciled throughout the nation, as well as 
important demanders and suppliers of funds 
outside the United States. They are the 
ones that are liable for, or have invested in, 
the more that $4 trillion of outstanding 
credit market debt and over $1 trillion of eq- 
uities. Indeed, only some of these credit 
transactions are consummated in organized 
exchanges or in the over-the-counter securi- 
ties market. Many are directly negotiated 
between borrowers and saver and/or finan- 
cial intermediaries. 

If not Wall Street, who then is responsible 
for the high level of interest rates? Here, 
too, no simple answer is possible, but a few 
related explanations deserve consideration. 

One explanation lies in our official nation- 
al stabilization policies. 

For these policies to have an immediate 
positive influence on interest rates, they 
should be so formulated as to ensure that 
past mistakes will not be repeated. Govern- 
mental promises are inadequate. The irregu- 
lar upward ratcheting of inflation and of in- 
terest rates for nearly two decades, and the 
guns-and-butter approaches of the past, are 
too vivid in our memory. Only policies that 
strike forcefully can overcome this bitter 
legacy. 

A major part of our new policy, however, 
stresses fiscal stimulation through large tax 
cuts and substantial increases in military 
outlays over an extended period. If most of 
the step-up in defense is essential for na- 
tional reasons (which I agree with), then 
the tax cut should be viewed as a prudent 
discretionary decision only if the resultant 
budgetary position is in reasonable balance. 
Otherwise, large deficits such as the likely 
net new U.S. Treasury cash needs of $80 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1982 will contribute to upward 
interest rate pressures. Both the likelihood 
and the nearness of these borrowings have 
affected market expectations adversely. 

From an interest rate perspective, it is 
also easily perceived that stimulative fiscal 
policies will place an extraordinarily heavy 
burden on monetary policy if reasonable 
economic and financial stability is to be 
achieved. By emphasizing that only a mod- 
erate volume of new reserves be provided to 
the banking system, the new approach in 
Federal Reserve policy—monetarism—is re- 
lying mainly on interest rates to ration de- 
mands for credit. Of course it is conceptual- 
ly true that budget deficits need not be in- 
flationary as long as the central bank does 
not provide an excessive volume of new re- 
serves or as long as we are in a real reces- 
sion. However, it would be folly to assume 
that state and local governments, corpora- 
tions and consumers will readily forgo some 
of their credit demands because the U.S. 
Treasury has large cash needs. It should 
also be noted that as the nation moves 
through an economic recovery, it is typical 
for the credit demands of the private sector 
to increase rather than to diminish. 
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The volatility and lofty levels of interest 
rates have also been partly the consequence 
of other important developments. These in- 
clude financial deregulation, introduction of 
the many new liquid and marketable credit 
instruments (particularly variable interest 
rates obligations) that are now available and 
liberalization of credit standards, These de- 
velopments have allowed much more of a 
competitive struggle on the interest rate 
front than was true a few decades ago, when 
rules and regulation, including interest rate 
ceilings, ended the escalation of interest 
rates at much lower levels. This competitive 
struggle ended at 6 percent for the prime 
loan rate during the credit squeeze of 1966, 
and at 8% percent and 12 percent during 
the financial crises of 1969-70 and 1974, re- 
spectively. Today, funds are readily avail- 
able to prime borrowers at 20 percent. This 
is an extraordinarily high rate, to be sure, 
but it also reflects the evolving new free- 
doms in the credit markets that most had 
favored when they were proposed and legis- 
lated in Washington, and few have chal- 
lenged their efficacy.e 


PARENTAL KIDNAPING ACT OF 
1981 


HON. F. JAMES SENSENBRENNER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing the 
Parental Kidnaping Offense Act of 
1981, a bill which would amend the 
Federal kidnaping statute to make it 
applicable to certain egregious and 
particularly shocking cases of child ab- 
duction by parents. This bill is virtual- 
ly identical to part of a bill which over 
60 of my colleagues and I sponsored in 
the last Congress. The remainder of 
that bill was enacted as the Parental 
Kidnaping Prevention Act of 1980. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of tes- 
tifying before the Subcommittee on 
Crime of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary during its hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the 1980 act. At that 
time, I outlined the reasons behind my 
belief that a Federal parental kidnap- 
ing statute should be enacted without 
further delay. In sum, they are, first, 
that FBI assistance is imperative in lo- 
cating missing children when State 
and local efforts are inadequate, and, 
second, that the executive branch will 
not get serious about this tragic prob- 
lem until the Congress does. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I am submitting for the 
Recorp today my testimony before 
that subcommittee. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in the effort to 
enact this needed legislation by co- 
sponsoring my bill. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. F. JAMES 
SENSENBRENNER, JR. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sawyer, and Members 
of the Subcommittee on Crime, I am 
pleased to appear before you today to ad- 


dress the perplexing problem of parental 
kidnapping that has plagued this country in 
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recent years. During the last Congress, as a 
Member of this Subcommittee, I joined over 
60 of my colleagues in co-sponsoring a bill to 
address this disturbing trend. I also served 
as a conferee on the Conference Committee 
that fashioned the Parental Kidnapping 
Prevention Act of 1980. I would like to take 
this opportunity to provide you with some 
background on the legislative history in this 
area. 

During our Subcommittee hearing last 
year, we heard disturbing testimony from 
various parents whose children had been 
snatched. One of them, in response to my 
questions, indicated that she and her second 
husband spent $30,000 on private detectives 
to find her child, but to no avail. Even 
though she was concerned about the child’s 
health, she was unable to get the FBI and 
the Justice Department to enter the case. 
She believed, as I do, that prompt interven- 
tion by the federal government might have 
made the difference in locating the child. 

Shortly after that hearing, I was appoint- 
ed as a conferee on the Domestic Violence 
Prevention and Services Act (H.R. 2977), 
with respect to the parental kidnapping pro- 
visions which had been included in the 
Senate version of the bill. The Senate provi- 
sions, which were nearly identical to the bill 
I co-sponsored, contained a three-prong ap- 
proach by: (1) requiring, under certain cir- 
cumstances patterned after the Uniform 
Child Custody Jurisdiction Act (UCCJA), 
that state courts give “full faith and credit” 
to the custody decisions of other states; (2) 
allowing access to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s Parent Locator Service to 
locate abductors; and (3) amending the fed- 
eral kidnapping statute, 18 U.S.C. §1201, 
which currently exempts parental kidnap- 
pers, to permit prosecutions where the ab- 
duction violates a custody order entitled to 
full faith and credit under the first section 
of the act. 

During the meeting of the conferees, I ex- 
pressed strong opposition to any dilution of 
these criminal penalties. My primary reason 
for this was a fear that milder language 
would not provide the strong direction to 
the executive branch that is needed when a 
major change in policy is made. However, 
the sentiment of the conference was clearly 
in favor of the compromise approach. As a 
result, we included an expression of our 
intent that the Justice Department pros- 
ecute parental kidnappers under the Fugi- 
tive Felony Act, or UFAP, with the same 
vigor that they demonstrate with respect to 
other offenders who have committed state 
felonies and have crossed state lines. We 
also approved the Full Faith and Credit and 
Parent Locator Service Provisions. 

When the Domestic Violence bill died a 
well-deserved death in the Senate, the en- 
terprising Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
Wallop, succeeded in adding our Domestic 
Violence conference report provisions as an 
amendment to, of all things, the Pneumo- 
coccal Vaccine Bill, which was signed into 
law on December 28, 1980 (P.L. 96-611). 
Soon after its enactment, however, the 
problems which I had envisioned during 
conference became painfully clear. My 
office was contacted by a determined Assist- 
ant District Attorney in Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin, Christopher Foley, who will be 
appearing before you later this afternoon. 
Following exhaustive state and local efforts 
to locate three snatched children, they were 
discovered in Florida. Lack of cooperation 
by Florida officials prompted Mr. Foley to 
contact the Justice Department for help 
under the Fugitive Felon Act. The issuance 
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of a UFAP warrant by the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office was apparently the deciding factor in 
the father’s decision to return the children. 
Fortunately, this took place before he 
learned that the Justice Department with- 
drew the warrant that it has issued because, 
among other reasons, the U.S. Attorney 
failed to get the prior approval of the Crimi- 
nal Division in Washington pursuant to De- 
partment guidelines. 

I firmly believe that the Justice Depart- 
ment will have no incentive to get serious 
about parental kidnapping until the Con- 
gress does so. For that reason, I am intro- 
ducing in the House of Representatives to- 
morrow a bill which would add a new sec- 
tion 1203 to title 18 of the United States 
Code. My bill includes the criminal provi- 
sions of the Wallop amendment to the Do- 
mestic Violence bill. If enacted, it would 
impose criminal penalties for the intention- 
al restraint of a child of 14 or less, by a rela- 
tive by blood or marriage, guardian, foster 
parent or agent of such person, in violation 
of another person’s custody or visitation 
rights arising out of a custody determina- 
tion entitled to the benefits of the full faith 
and credit provisions we enacted last year. 
Restraint is only penalized where the child 
is restrained “without good cause.” If the 
child is held in a place where he is not likely 
to be found for more than a week, the pen- 
alty is imprisonment up to six months and/ 
or a maximum fine of $10,000. If the child is 
not concealed, the penalty is up to thirty 
days imprisonment and/or a $10,000 fine. 
However, in any case where the child is 
transported across a U.S. border, the maxi- 
mum penalty is at least one year imprison- 
ment and a $10,000 fine. 

The bill contains several restrictions on 
the imposition of criminal penalties, many 
of which were included on the basis of criti- 
cisms voiced against parental kidnapping 
bills introduced in prior Congresses: 

(1) The child must be “willfully transport- 
ed” in interstate or foreign commerce; 

(2) It is a bar to prosecution that the 
person whose custody rights have been vio- 
lated failed to notify local law enforcement 
authorities within 120 days after the re- 
straint began; 

(3) The FBI may not commence an inves- 
tigation until 30 days after the complainant 
notified local law enforcement authorities 
unless there is grave danger to the child’s 
physical or mental health, or in other ap- 
propriate cases; 

(4) Return of the child unharmed within 
30 days after an arrest warrant is issued is a 
bar to prosecution of a first offense; and 

(5) Any sentencing guidelines must pro- 
vide for a reduction in penalty if the child is 
returned unharmed. 

I believe that the prompt enactment of 
this legislation is needed and I am hopeful 
that this Subcommittee will seriously con- 
sider reporting to the full Committee the 
criminal provisions that eluded us last 
year.@ 


PROPOSAL FOR SUSPENSION OF 
CERTAIN TARIFF DUTIES 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 
è Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today which seeks to 
suspend, for at least 2 years, the tariff 
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duties on the importation of certain 
prosthetic devices and their parts, 
which are specifically used by juvenile 
amputees. The bill is virtually identi- 
cal to one which became Public Law 
94-451 in 1976 but which expired in 
June 1978. 

As drafted, my bill will suspend the 
duties on externally powered electric 
prostheses designed for children if 
they are imported solely for charitable 
therapeutic use or free distribution by 
public or private nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

Mary Free Bed Hospital is one of 
many fine medical institutions located 
in my hometown of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. In 1945, the hospital obtained 
the first child amputee center in the 
country. The center is operated by the 
Michigan Department of Public 
Health and it is currently the only fed- 
erally funded project of its kind. The 
center has approximately 350 child pa- 
tients and it provides training and 
technical assistance to many other 
clinics throughout America. The chil- 
dren range in age from newborn to 21 
years old with more than half having 
lost more than one limb due to disease 
or trauma. The area child amputee 
center’s contribution is truly national 
in scope since upward of 40 percent of 
the children come from outside Michi- 
gan with some from as far away as 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Most of the externally powered elec- 
tric prosthetic devices and parts which 
the center’s patients use are, as far as 
is known, not being currently manu- 
factured in the United States. This ne- 
cessitates the importation of prosthe- 
ses from two Canadian manufacturers, 
one in Toronto and one at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick in Saint John. 
U.S. tariff schedules presently require 
that a 10-percent ad valorem duty be 
figured into the cost of these devices 
and parts before entry into this coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately, due to inflation and 
a limited budget, the center does not 
have the financial resources to readily 
obtain the necessary prostheses for all 
of its children. A suspension of this 
duty will save thousands of dollars an- 
nually and will greatly aid the area 
child amputee center in its nonprofit 
efforts to provide therapeutic assist- 
ance to disabled American children. 

I hope my colleagues will join me by 
supporting this important piece of leg- 
islation.e 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES J. DUFFY 
HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 25, 1981 


èe Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a tribute being paid to one of 
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the most respected and influential 
labor leaders in my State of New York, 
James J. Duffy. Jim is a resident of 
the village of Wantagh in the Fourth 
Congressional District I have the 
honor to represent, and a longtime 
friend. 

On October 3, Jim will be awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by Molloy College, of Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. 

Mr. Speaker, I can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge that this is a richly 
deserved honor. 

Jim Duffy is one of those rare 
human beings who combines forceful 
and effective leadership in his chosen 
profession with tremendously produc- 
tive activities in civic and charitable 
organizations in his community. 
Beyond that, his outgoing friendly 
personality has won him a host of 
friends. He is indeed an outstanding 


man. 

Jim Duffy entered the ranks of 
labor as a member of the Operating 
Engineers Union. His powerful leader- 
ship qualities soon elevated him to po- 
sitions of increasing responsibility 
within his union, first in committee 
chairmanships, then as treasurer, then 
business representative. In 1970, Jim 
Duffy was elected president and busi- 
ness manager of Operating Engineers 
Union Locals 138, 138A, and 138B, 
which office he commands to this day. 
As president of the locals, Jim has 
been a responsible leader, always alert 
to the needs of the union membership, 
and always effective in pursuing the 


goals of the union. 

But despite the heavy burdens of his 
union office, Jim Duffy has always 
found time to devote to his fellow man 
in civic and charitable activities. I 
could stand here for an hour, Mr. 


Speaker, and list the organizations 
and activities to which he has given 
his time and talent. Just mentioning a 
few of these will give some idea of the 
broad extent of Jim Duffy’s interests. 
He has served on the Governor's 
Committee for Long Island Sound 
Bridge and Ferry Study. He has served 
on the town of Hempstead’s Housing 
Commission. He has served on the 
boards of Mercy Hospital and St. 
Charles Hospital. He has been a 
member of the executive board of the 
Nassau County Boy Scouts Council. 
He has been honored repeatedly for 
his dedicated work for charitable orga- 
nizations including the achievement 
award from the Industrial Home for 
the Blind; 1980 Man of the Year 
Award from Cooley’s Anemia Organi- 
zation; honors from the Heart Fund 
and the Cerebral Palsy Association. 
Mr. Speaker, Jim Duffy is truly a 
man for all seasons—a man whose 
keen sensitivity to the needs of his 
fellow man shines through his every 
action. I am proud, indeed, to call Jim 
Duffy a friend. And I know you my 
colleagues will join me in extending to 
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him our congratulations for this new 
honor he is receiving, as well as to give 
him our best wishes for every success 
in the future.@ 


PUTTING THINGS INTO 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that there are many critical 
issues facing our country today. We 
have high interest rates, the decision 
of selling AWACS to Saudi Arabia, 
more budget cuts, and the debate over 
increased defense spending. 

Only Lewis Grizzard has managed to 
sift through the trivial issues that 
most of the country is preoccupied 
with. 

Grizzard has found the real issue. It 
happened last Saturday in Clemson, 
S.C. I would like to share his column 
with my colleagues. 

His Rep Tre Goes FINE WITH A BLACK 
ARMBAND 


(By Lewis Grizzard) 


I was walking in just as the doctor was 
walking out. 

“How is he, doc?” I ask. 

“He’s resting quietly now,” 
doctor. 

“Can I see him?” 

“Just for a minute,” said the doctor. “He’s 
had a terrible shock, you know.” 

I know. 

Dorsey Hill, the world’s biggest Bulldog 
fan, and thousands of others who wear the 
red-and-black suffered trauma Saturday 
when Clemson ended the Georgia football 
winning streak at 15. 

I was especially worried about Dorsey. I 
don’t think he was prepared for Georgia to 
lose another game as long as Herschel 
Walker was in uniform. 

I rapped lightly on his door. 

“Come in," a weak voice answered. 

The room was nearly dark. Dorsey sat lis- 
tening to a tape of Larry Munson describing 
the 1980 Georgia-South Carolina game. 
“We're ahead but South Carolina is driv- 
ing,” Dorsey said. 

HE'S BACK IN 1980 

The shock was worse than I thought. The 
loss to Clemson had caused him to regress 
to 1980. 

“We need a fumble,” he said, as Munson 
described the play. 

“Fumble!” Munson screamed suddenly. 

You remember the play, George Rogers 
fumbled and Georgia held on in 1980 to 
defeat Carolina and eventually go on to the 
national championship. 

“How do you think we'll do against Flori- 
da next week?” Dorsey asked me. 

Somebody had to bring him back to reali- 
ty. 
“Georgia doesn't play Florida next week,” 
I said. “This is 1981. This is a new season. 
You can't live in the past. You must accept 
the fact Georgia can lose a football game.” 

I could read the pain in his face. 

“I know,” he said. “But how could we lose 
to Clemson?” 

“Clemson has a good team,” I said. 


said the 
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“Yeah,” Dorsey replied, “But I hate to 
lose to a bunch of football players dressed 
up like orange popsicles.” 

“Don’t be bitter,” I said. 

“We gave them the game,” Dorsey contin- 
ued. I could see some color returning to his 
face now. 

NINE GEORGIA TURNOVERS 


“We turned the ball over nine times. We 
couldn't have beaten William and Mary 
turning the ball over nine times. We 
couldn’t have beaten William by himself 
turning the ball over nine times. If he'd 
brought Mary, it would have been a rout.” 

This was the old Dorsey. 

“Clemson should be embarassed it scored 
only 13 points against us,” he went on, roll- 
ing now. “If we had given those pinko liber- 
als from Berkeley nine turnovers last week, 
they would have scored 50 points. How 
about that? Clemson can’t outscore a bunch 
of pinko liberals from California!” 

I could tell that bit of logic made Dorsey 
feel much better. “Listen,” I said, “you can 
always find a silver lining if you look closely 
enough into the clouds.” 

“You're right,” Dorsey replied, smiling for 
the first time. “Tech got beat, that’s one 
good thing. And Notre Dame lost. That’s 
good news. And I think my red tie will go 
just fine with my black armband at work 
next week.” 

“So you'll be OK now?” I asked. 

“TI be fine,” he assured me, switching on 
the tapes of Munson’s description of the 
1980 Florida game. 

“Florida’s leading 21-20," Dorsey said, 
“but anything can happen in foot- 
ball * * *."@ 


RUSSIAN ARMS BUILDUP IN 
ASIA: A BIG THREAT TO 
UNITED STATES 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Adm. 
Robert L. J. Long, commander in chief 
of U.S. Forces, Pacific, in an August 
1981 interview with U.S. News & 
World Report has described the Soviet 
threat to the United States in the Pa- 
cific in a concise and chilling fashion. 

“The Soviet Pacific fleet is now the 
largest of their’—the Soviets’—‘fleets 
and very modern,” Admiral Long 
states. He continues on to say that the 
outcome of a U.S.-U.S.S.R. confronta- 
tion in the Pacific would be “too close 
to call.” 

I recommend to my colleagues this 
excellent interview with Admiral Long 
which follows and his assessment of 
the steps which the United States and 
its allies in the Pacific, particularly 
Japan, must take in order to counter 
the Soviet threat to the vital sea lanes 
in the region. 

The interview follows: 
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RUSSIAN ARMS BUILDUP IN Asta: How BIG A 
THREAT TO UNITED STATES 


JAPAN AND CHINA CAN HELP TO MEET THE NEW 
DANGER IN THE FAR EAST, SAYS A TOP OFFI- 
CER, BUT AMERICA MUST DO A LOT MORE 
ITSELF 


[Interview With Adm. Robert L. J. Long, 
Commander in Chief of U.S. Forces, Pacif- 
ic.] Admiral Long, 61, joined the Navy as an 
ensign in 1943, became a submarine special- 
ist and has been the top commander in the 
Pacific since 1979. 

Q. Admiral Long, how much of a chal- 
lenge does the U.S. face in the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup in the Pacific region? 

A. About 10 to 15 years ago, the United 
States clearly was dominant in all areas of 
warfare in the Pacific. At that time, the 
Soviet ground, air and naval forces were not 
all that much of a threat. I believe that 
about 10 years ago the Soviets made a very 
definite decision to be prepared to fight on 
two fronts—a major war in Europe, a major 
war in the Far East. Since then, they have 
systematically built up their ground forces 
so that they now have over 50 Soviet ground 
divisions in the Far East. 

They have built up their air forces with 
the new Backfires at Belaya, north of 
China, and Navy Backfires, near Vladivos- 
tok, to augment their older bombers. Last 
year alone, they added over 200 modern 
fighters to their Pacific air forces—more 
than the total of United States Air Force 
fighters in the Pacific. 

Looking to their Navy: The Soviet Pacific 
fleet is now the largest of their fleets and 
very modern. It includes the latest Soviet 
operational nuclear and cruise-missile-firing 
submarines as well as modern cruisers and 
one of their two aircraft carriers. 

In addition to the forces themselves, the 
Soviets have greatly improved their com- 
mand and control as well as vital logistic 
and resupply lines in the Pacific area in 
order to conduct simultaneous operations 
on two fronts. 

Q. In this Soviet buildup, how vital is the 
Cam Ranh Bay naval base and other instal- 
lations the U.S. constructed in Vietnam? 

A. There are several aspects of Soviet in- 
volvement in Vietnam that are important. 
One is the assistance they provide that en- 
ables the Vietnamese to conduct their ag- 
gression in Kampuchea. Then, too, the 
Soviet presence in that area—and having a 
Soviet surrogate there—gives them addition- 
al leverage against China. 

Finally, the point you raise in your ques- 
tion: The Soviets occupy critical bases there 
in Vietnam—and specifically Cam Ranh 
Bay—where they're able to position long- 
range aircraft and to support and station a 
sizable naval flotilla. 

Cam Ranh Bay is also important to the 
Soviets in that it supports naval forces 
going into and out of the Indian Ocean. The 
Soviets routinely conduct long-range recon- 
naissance flights from Cam Ranh Bay, 
which enables them to cover areas beyond 
the reach of their own bases in the Soviet 
Union to the north. 

Q. What are Russia's goals in the Pacific? 

A. I think their objectives have remained 
constant for years—that is, they are con- 
stantly, doggedly, aggressively pursuing the 
goal of world domination. The Pacific is 
only one part of that grand design. 

Q. Does the U.S. have sufficient naval 
strength in the Pacific to counter the Sovi- 
ets? 

A. In 1980, I testified before Congress that 
I thought we had a slim margin of superiori- 
ty in the overall balance of power in the Pa- 
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cific Command. This year, when I was asked 
before a congressional committee who 
would win in a confrontation with the Sovi- 
ets, my response was it was too close to call. 

We have insufficient forces in the Pacific 
to handle all of the contingencies simulta- 
neously, Our forces are spread too thin. We 
have drawn down the naval forces in the 
western Pacific in order to move forces into 
the vital Arabian Sea area. We do not have 
sufficient air forces. I have estimated that 
we are short somewhere around 25 to 30 
percent of what we need within the Pacific 
Command, 

Q. Do you envisage the United States 
maintaining a large naval force permanent- 
ly in the Indian Ocean? 

A. The vital interests not only of the 
United States but of the free world as a 
whole are at stake there. And I anticipate— 
certainly in the foreseeable future—that the 
United States will be required, along with 
other nations of the free world, to maintain 
a military presence in that area to indicate 
the will and resolve of the United States to 
protect their vital interests there. 

Q. Couldn’t the Japanese take on a bigger 
defense role in that region—for example, by 
protecting the sea-lanes farther away from 
their home islands? 

A. Let me say first that the security rela- 
tionship between Japan and the United 
States today is the healthiest that it’s ever 
been since World War II. For several years, 
we have had active bilateral military plan- 
ning that has been blessed by both the Jap- 
anese and U.S. governments. There is an ac- 
ceptance by most of the Japanese people of 
the need for a security relationship with the 
United States—which may not always have 
been the case. There’s a growing concern, I 
believe, within Japan as to the military 
threats that they face. 

I believe that the Japanese are making 
progress on developing effective army, navy 
and air forces. However, in our judgment, 
the Japanese military forces today do not 
have the capability of handling a minor 
military contingency. It has been our objec- 
tive to convince the Japanese government 
that there must be a sharing of roles in 
which they should assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for the defense of Japan. We 
recognize the limitations on some of those 
efforts caused by their Constitution, by 
their non-nuclear principles and by the gen- 
eral attitude of the public. However, we be- 
lieve that the threat is very real, and we be- 
lieve that time is running out. 

We have not asked the Japanese to devel- 
op a nuclear capability. The United States 
provides a nuclear umbrella. We are not 
asking the Japanese to develop strategic or 
offensive systems, such as carrier battle 
groups or long-range bombers or amphibi- 
ous task forces. The United States is provid- 
ing that capability. 

Q. Specifically, what defense role does the 
U.S. want Japan to play? 

A. We are asking Japan to pick up the de- 
fense of the Japanese homeland and the 
surrounding waters. In our view, they need 
to pay particular attention to the defense of 
the air above and the sea around Japan. 
That means a more effective air defense and 
antisubmarine warfare and sea-control capa- 
bility. It also means the modernization of 
Japan’s ground forces to repel any sort of 
invasion and a much better command-and- 
control system to facilitate the exercise of 
those forces in the event that the defense of 
Japan is challenged. And they must have 
sufficient stockpiles of ammunition and 
other critical war materials to sustain 
combat. 
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I am hopeful that the Japanese—the 
public as well as their government—will rec- 
ognize the threat and eventually see the 
need to significantly increase the effort that 
they’re putting into their own defense. But 
we need to understand that Japanese gov- 
ernment affairs are not handled in the same 
way as government affairs are handled here 
in the United States. 

Q. How do they differ? 

A. The Japanese government, for exam- 
ple, normally takes action after there is a 
broad consensus within the Japanese public. 
The objective of responsible officials within 
Japan today is to insure that the Japanese 
public is educated to the real need to in- 
crease the defenses of the homeland. 

Q. Does the contingency planning by the 
U.S. and Japan that you mentioned earlier 
include joint military exercises? 

A. The Japanese currently conduct com- 
bined operations with U.S, forces in naval 
exercises such as we had last year. They 
also periodically conduct combined exercises 
with U.S. air forces for air defense and so 
on. We hope that someday soon we will be 
able to conduct combined ground-force ex- 
ercises. In all of these exercises, Japan’s 
forces remain under national command. I 
believe Japan needs a much-better-defined 
command-and-control system for its own 
forces in wartime for the defense of the 
home islands of Japan. 

Q. Turning to another onetime enemy: 
How much can the United States count on 
China to cooperate in Pacific security mat- 
ters against the Soviet Union? 

A. Well, that question has a lot of political 
implications, and I want to make sure that 
you understand that I'm the United States 
field commander in the Pacific and not the 
Secretary of State. But from a purely mili- 
tary viewpoint, we need to recognize that 
the Soviets today have about one third of 
their total forces in the Far East. Many of 
those forces—the ground forces particular- 
ly—are poised opposite China. 

So when, I, as a military man, look at the 
situation, I recognize that part of Soviet 
military concerns relate to China. And, 
therefore, China’s ability to tie down signifi- 
cant Soviet military forces becomes a paral- 
lel objective of the United States and of the 
free world. 

Q. In cooperating militarily with China, 
does the U.S. run the danger of a Soviet 
backlash directed against China or against 
the United States through proxies some- 
place else? 

A. Again, that’s principally a political 
question. I'm confident that the administra- 
tion is quite cognizant of the fact that there 
is an appropriate rate at which the United 
States-China relationships are strengthened 
or built. I think it is in the interest of the 
United States to build on those relation- 
ships, but my prediction is that we will pro- 
ceed with due caution and conservatism. 

Q. Does that mean that the development 
of American defense cooperation with 
China will be a fairly slow process? 

A. From where I sit, I would say that it is 
relatively slow and orderly. 

Q. How do you assess the Chinese military 
threat to Taiwan now? 

A. Well, any country that has an armed 
force of over 4 million, such as the Chinese 
do, has the capability of mounting an offen- 
sive—and probably  succeeding—against 
Taiwan. But it would be at a tremendous 
cost, and there would be a question as to 
whether it would really be worth it. 

Taiwan has an effective military. The Chi- 
nese, on the other hand, have large num- 
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bers of forces, manpower, aircraft, ships. 
But their technology is at least one decade— 
and probably more—behind the West or the 
Soviet Union. 

So, as I say, I think that China could pose 
a threat to Taiwan, but it would be at a very 
high cost. 

Q. In that case, is there an urgent need 
for Taiwan now to have more-sophisticated 
aircraft, such as the FX fighter? 

A. Let me just answer that question by 
saying that I think that this will be the sub- 
ject of intense investigation and analysis 
over the coming months. 

Q. Whatever happened to the “domino” 
theory—the theory that a Communist victo- 
ry in Indo-China would lead to the fall of 
other non-Communist regimes in Southeast 
Asia? 

A. Well, I guess military pundits can find 
the remnants of the domino theory in 
Southeast Asia today. When you look at 
Vietnam's invasion of Kampuchea and the 
establishment of a puppet government 
there, the Vietnamese establishment of a 
puppet government in Laos, the cross- 
border incursions that the Vietnamese make 
in Thailand, the threat that Vietnam poses 
against Thailand—in my judgment, you can 
see evidence of a certain validity to the 
domino theory. 

Q. Are you suggesting that the fall of the 
other dominoes in Southeast Asia is in the 
cards? 

A. On the contrary. Over the past two 
years I have visited each of the ASEAN 
countries—Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines—several 
times. We should recognize that ASEAN has 
been one of the true success stories of the 
world in the past decade. 

Admittedly, some of the countries still 
have very serious problems, But, taken as a 
whole, ASEAN is viable today. It’s cohesive, 
and when you look at the economies of 
these countries, you find tremendous suc- 
cess stories. Over all, ASEAN is getting 
stronger and healthier, and I think that’s 
good for the free world.e 


THE HANDICAPPED TRAVELER 
HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, 1981 
has been designated as the “Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons.” We 
have heard some of the debate about 
the accessibility of buildings and intra- 
city transportation systems, but we 
sometimes fail to address the needs of 
the handicapped for tourism travel. 

Harold W. Snider, president of the 
Society for the Advancement of Travel 
for the Handicapped (SATH), recently 
wrote an editorial which appeared in 
the Travel Industry Association’s 
newsletter. Snider, who is blind, is an 
independent consultant and served for 
6 years as coordinator of programs for 
the handicapped at the Smithsonian’s 
National Air and Space Museum. 

In my role as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Travel and Tourism Caucus, 
I have become acquainted with Dr. 
Snider and take this opportunity to 
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share his thought-provoking article 
with my colleagues: 
THE HANDICAPPED TRAVELER 


There are approximately thirty-five mil- 
lion Americans who are handicapped. They 
look forward to enjoying the same opportu- 
nities for travel and leisure activities as ev- 
eryone else. Are you prepared to meet the 
challenge of handicapped travelers in 1981, 
the International Year of Disabled Persons? 

As an executive in the travel industry, you 
might well ask yourself why you and your 
organization should serve the handicapped 
travel market, and what benefits you might 
get from promoting travel opportunities for 
handicapped people? The profit margin for 
the handicapped travel market can be as 
high as it is in any other market. In fact, 
many companies in the industry have over- 
looked the financial opportunities in serving 
the handicapped market because they be- 
lieved that it was somehow not nice to make 
a profit from handicapped people. 

Handicapped travelers want the same 
service and treatment as other travelers yet 
they may need some special assistance. 
This assistance is usually simple and costs 
staff time rather than capital expenditure. 
Therefore, profit margins are rarely re- 
duced. 

When most travel executives consider 
handicapped travel, an assumption is made 
that all handicapped people require those 
facilities which are needed by persons in 
wheelchairs. The assumption that architec- 
tural accessibility is the primary require- 
ment for handicapped travelers is a false 
one. Out of the thirty-five million handi- 
capped persons in the United States, about 
five hundred thousand use wheelchairs 
either permanently or from time to time. So 
the vast majority of handicapped persons 
never use wheelchairs, and do not need 
ramps, special elevators, special bathrooms, 
or lowered telephones and water fountains. 
Also, since so many new facilities are being 
built and many others renovated, the cost of 
incorporating architectural modifications 
while construction is under way becomes 
nominal, 

When the issue of architectural accessibil- 
ity is no longer the primary issue in promot- 
ing travel opportunities for handicapped 
persons, the remaining issues are attitude 
and prejudice. So few of us in the travel in- 
dustry have taken advantage of the handi- 
capped travel market by training our per- 
sonnel to work with handicapped travelers, 
or by promoting travel opportunities 
through local, state, and national organiza- 
tions of handicapped persons. It is impor- 
tant to promote travel opportunities direct- 
ly to handicapped persons themselves, or 
through consumer organizations of handi- 
capped persons. It has been my experience 
that charities and welfare organizations for 
handicapped people do not pay for most 
travel by handicapped persons, whereas con- 
sumer organizations of handicapped persons 
have frequent state and national conven- 
tions and offer our industry the greatest 3p- 
portunity to reach the handicapped market 
directly. For instance, the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, the oldest and largest con- 
sumer organization of blind people, held its 
week-long national convention in Baltimore 
this July, with over 2,000 blind persons in 
attendance. Just imagine the commissions 
and profit for airlines, hotels, bus compa- 
nies, and attractions! 

The Society for the Advancement of 
Travel for the Handicapped and its mem- 
bers will enable you to learn more about the 
handicapped travel market through educa- 
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tional seminars and conferences. SATH and 
its members can provide you and your com- 
pany with individual help and advice such 
as training staff members to work with 
handicapped persons, and marketing your 
product to the handicapped community. 
SATH is the only travel industry organiza- 
tion which concerns itself specifically with 
promoting travel opportunities for handi- 
capped persons, and encourages the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons in the travel 
industry. It is a nonprofit, tax exempt, edu- 
cational charitable organization. 

If promoting travel opportunities for 
handicapped persons is of interest to you, 
please write or call me for more informa- 
tion. Contact either our New York City or 
Washington, D.C. office at the following ad- 
dress: Mr. Harold W. Snider, President, So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Travel for the 
Handicapped, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
New York 11242, (212) 858-5483; or Suite 
803, 1012 Fourteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, (202) 783-1134-35.@ 


REVEREND BOOTH COMMENTS 
ON SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. BOB SHAMANSKY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. SHAMANSKY. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to share with my colleagues an 
article written by the Reverend 
Charles E. Booth, pastor of the Mount 
Olivet Baptist Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, upon his return from a recent 
trip to South Africa. 

The religious message of peace and 
hope is paramount in avoiding social 
upheaval and destruction in South 
Africa, Reverend Booth states. We 
have seen in our own country the tre- 
mendous role that the church played 
in our civil rights movement. We can 
only hope that the voices of Reverend 
Booth’s colleagues and their followers 
in South Africa will be heard, bringing 
messages of peace and brotherhood to 
that nation. 

The text of the article follows: 

This represents my first opportunity to 
share with you, in print, some of my reflec- 
tions upon my recent trip to South Africa. A 
much more detailed and definitive account 
of my impressions and experiences is forth- 
coming in the weeks ahead as I shall place 
in booklet form thoughts and actual ac- 
counts of the many things witnessed by me 
during my two tours of the Republie of 
South Africa. 

I wish to say initially that my tour was 
not of a vacation nature, but a serious and 
intense opportunity to share the Gospel 
with our black brothers and sisters of the 
southern half of the dark continent. The 
Gospel is literally the life giving force of the 
black South African who lives daily beneath 
the ugly shadow of apartheid—the last bas- 
tion of institutionalized racism in the civil- 
ized world. From the moment I landed in 
Johannesburg on Sunday, June 28 until my 
departure, I knew and felt the tension and 
third-class citizenship known to our people 
there. That one group of people should sub- 
jugate another group of people because of 
skin pigmentation is almost unthinkable in 
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this age when so much has been done in the 
areas of civil and humar) rights. What 
makes the South African problem that 
more deplorable is that the Afrikaner (the 
white man) controls the entire Republic and 
does not permit the African (the black man) 
to be a citizen in his own native land. All of 
Africa was originally black until the Dutch 
and later on the English, discovered how 
minerally resourceful South Africa was in 
gold, diamonds, and uranium. He then 
abused the tenets of Christianity, mesmeriz- 
ing the African natives with a distorted and 
warped view of our faith. The black African 
was then subjugated, the land raped, and a 
firm white controlled government estab- 
lished. 

Everywhere I traveled in the Republic of 
South Africa, I saw despair and pain mir- 
rored on the faces of our brothers and sis- 
ters. Yet, there was also the look of hope 
present and I readily came to the conclusion 
that in the midst of their anguish, God had 
planted seeds of optimism. The inspiration 
and encouragement which our Lord pro- 
vides is that which the black South African 
clings to tenaciously. Never have I ever been 
among a people who clamored to hear the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as did those people. 
What we take for granted is a treasured 
blessing among our own in that sad and 
tragic land. 

There is a sad postscript to all of this. In 
my travel throughout South Africa I raised 
the question to every religious leader with 
whom I dialogued—“Will freedom come to 
the black South African by way of violence 
or non-violence?” Without exception, every 
reply was this—‘‘When our freedom is re- 
ceived, there will be a blood bath because 
the white man refuses to sit down, discuss, 
and negotiate the terms of our freedom.” 
What a sad commentary! We must pray 
that God's peace and presence will somehow 
prevail so that lives will be spared and need- 
less blood not shed. 

Some years ago, Dr. James East, a distin- 
guished National Baptist Missionary, ut- 
tered these words as he left South Africa 
for the last time to come home to America, 
after many years of courageous Christian 
service. These were his words as he referred 
to the state of black South Africa and their 
determination to be free .. . “The dogs are 
barking, but we do not know when they will 
bite.” He did not know how accurate and 
prophetic his words would be.e 


HIS BEATITUDE ANTHONY 
PETER KHORAICHE, MARON- 
ITE PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


èe Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an important event 
which takes place this week in my dis- 
trict in St. Louis, Mo. 

A joyous occasion is being celebrated 
as His Beatitude Patriarch Anthony 
Peter Khoraiche, the shepherd and 
spiritual leader of the Maronite Rite 
of the Catholic Church thoughout the 
world, visits his flock at St. Raymond’s 
Maronite Catholic Church. 

The visit of His Beatitude fans the 
spark in the eyes of the sons of Leba- 
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non to a flame. And in their faith they 
stand strong as the Cedars of Leba- 
non, as for the first time Patriarch 
Khoraiche sees his new church. 

Like their forefathers in Lebanon, 
who years ago took a stalwart stand 
for Christianity, so their decendants 
here took a stand for St. Louis and the 
metropolitan area. While other 
churches, and other groups, chose to 
abandon St. Louis and flee to the sub- 
urbs, the parishioners of St. Ray- 
mond’s declared their resolve to 
remain in the downtown area and with 
all their energy and resources built a 
beautiful new edifice on the southern 
edge of downtown St. Louis. 

The church is a cornerstone in the 
community, a symbol of ethnic pride, 
devotion to their beloved maronite 
rite, and a belief in the future of their 
city. 

In closing, though the stay of His 
Beatitude is short, may the pleasant 
memories of his visit linger long. And 
when his colleagues inquire about his 
visit to St. Louis, may he tell all those 
within sound of his voice, “While I was 
away from my flock in the Middle 
East, I was embraced by my flock in 
America. And while I was away from 
my home in Lebanon, I was at home at 
St. Raymond’s.” 

Patriarch Khoraiche, please remem- 
ber in your prayers the parish ladies, 
past and present, who have worked so 
hard to bring this dream to reality, 
and until you again honor St. Louis 
and St. Raymond with your presence, 
“Allah Maak.” e 


PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


e Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this time to address 
the negative climate which I believe is 
being created by the media to insinu- 
ate that the Nation is rising up against 
the President’s economic recovery pro- 
gram. 

I would hope that the Nation, as 
well as my colleagues, have more sense 
than to believe that the rallying cries 
of a few months ago behind the Presi- 
dent’s program are so easily forgotten. 
The current state of the economy only 
stresses the need to turn the spiraling 
rate of inflation around, and the Presi- 
dent’s program will do this. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that the President’s program is one 
which was voted on by the majority 
within the Congress who carefully 
studied all the alternatives before cast- 
ing their votes for the soundest and 
most viable option available. 

It is important for America to 
present a strong and healthy attitude 
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to the other nations who are assessing 
our ability to deal with the current 
economic crisis. Therefore, I resent his 
defeatist attitude being thrust upon us 
by certain media representatives, 
union leaders, and special-interest 
groups, who seem to be more worried 
about protecting their jobs than doing 
what is best for their constituency. 
These particular segments of the soci- 
ety resented President Reagan’s man- 
date of last November and are now at- 
tempting to once again bring their 
narrow, special interests back into the 
burgeoning U.S. Government budget. 

Lest we forget, the growth of the 
budget was, and still is, out of control. 
Americans faced with tax bracket 
creep and a decrease in the value of 
the dollar voted for a change in poli- 
cies which led to so many becoming 
the working poor. If the budget con- 
tinued to grow at the rate of 15 per- 
cent a year, as it had done since 1979, 
with continuing large deficits, the 
future would be bleak indeed. 

I would like to put forth a message 
of hope for my constituents and for all 
America. I would like to prove the cur- 
rent rash of critics wrong. It is always 
easier to sit by the sidelines and find 
fault. I think, however, it would be 
fortuitous of these censors to wait 
until the program is put into effect 
before picking it apart. 

I firmly believe that the economic 
recovery program which I voted for is 
a good one. By passing the reconcilia- 
tion, we have begun to change the pat- 
tern—Congress cut over $130 billion 
from the growth of spending between 
1981 and 1984. This means that we 
have already halved the current 
growth rate of the budget to 7% per- 
cent. Congress has committed itself to 
reversing the economically disastrous 
“business as usual” trend of spending. 
We have taken the difficult steps nec- 
essary to bring America back on the 
right track. Now we must remain com- 
mitted to the reforms which will alle- 
viate the burden hitting middle Ameri- 
cans the hardest.e 


U.S.S. “JACK WILLIAMS” 
HONORS ARKANSAS NATIVE 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 25, 1981 
HAMMERSCHMIDT. 


@ Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday, September 19, 


Mr. 


1981, the U.S.S. Jack Williams 
(EFG24), a guided missile frigate, was 
commissioned at the Naval Air Station 
in Brunswick, Maine. 

The ship is named in tribute to the 
memory of Jack Williams, a native of 
Harrison, Ark. This young Marine 
corpsman died a heroic death trying to 
administer medical aid to his fellow 
Marines on the front lines at the 
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battle of Iwo Jima. He was awarded 

the Congressional Medal of Honor 

posthumously. 

Corpsman Williams’ mother, Mrs. 
Daughty E. Williams, and other family 
members, still reside in Harrison. 

The community observed the day of 
commissioning as “Jack Williams 
Day,” made official by proclamation 
of Mayor William W. Gregg. 

The Harrison Daily Times, pub- 
lished and edited by J. E. Dunlap, Jr., 
recorded these recent honors and 
retold the awe-inspiring story of 
young Jack Williams selfless service to 
country and fellowman. Two articles 
are reproduced below for review and 
reflection. 

[From the Harrison Daily Times, Sept. 3, 

1981] 

FRIGATE NAMED FOR HARRISON NATIVE— 
“Jack WILLIAMS (FFG24)” WILL BE COM- 
MISSIONED ON SEPTEMBER 19 

(By J. E. Dunlap, Jr.) 

Invitations are going out this week for the 
Commissioning of the “United States Ship 
Jack Williams (FFG24)" at the Naval Air 
Station, Brunswick, Maine on Saturday, 
Sept. 19 at 1:00 p.m. with a reception to 
follow from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 

This U.S. Navy guided missile frigate 
honors the name and memory of Navy 
Pharmacist Mate Third Class Jack Wil- 
liams, of Harrison, posthumously awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for hero- 
ism during the World War II battle of Iwo 
Jima. 

His mother Mrs. Daughty E. Wiliams 
lives in Harrison. She said she will be unable 
to attend the Commissioning but that her 
daughter, two sisters, a brother-in-law, and 
grandchildren will be in attendance to rep- 
resent the family; plus many members of 
the Fifth Division Marines Association of 
which Mrs. Williams is a lifetime member. 

Young Williams graduated from Harrison 
High School in 1943 and reported for Navy 
service in June following graduation—and 
his mother never saw him again. 

Jack Williams grandparents were the late 
Judge and Mrs. Sam Williams and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charlie Gooch. 

Young Wiliams graduated from Harrison 
High School in 1943 and reported for Navy 
service that summer. 

The Commissioning of the Jack Williams 
(FFG24) comes just a year and two weeks 
after the official launching at Bath, Maine 
last August by Bath Iron Works 18, the 
launching being 18 weeks ahead of schedule. 

At the launching, Wiliams’ sister, Mrs. 
Fern Williams Carr and her daughter, 
Dona, of Shawnee, Kan., co-sponsored the 
vessel with both breaking traditional bottles 
of champagne against the bow. 

Mrs. Williams remained at her home here 
due to illness at the time of the launching. 

The invitation for the Commissioning re- 
ceived this week by Mrs. Williams and 
others—friends, relatives and public officials 
across the state and America—reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The prospective commanding officers, of- 
ficers and crew of United States Ship Jack 
Williams (FFG24) request the honor of your 
presence on the occasion of the commission- 
ing of United States Ship Jack Williams 
(FFG-24) at Bath Iron Works Maine on Sat- 
urday, the nineteenth of September nine- 
teen hundred and eighty-one at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. Military: Service dress 
blue. Civilian: Coat and tie, R.S.V.P.” 
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And, an invitation for a reception reads: 

“On the occasion of the Commissioning of 
United States Ship Jack Williams (FFG24) 
Commander Hugh E. Carroll, II and the 
crew request the pleasure of your company 
at a reception in the Commissioned Offi- 
cers’ Mess (open) Naval Air Station, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. the nine- 
teenth of September nineteen hundred and 
eighty-one. R.S.V.P.” 

Williams, a Navy corpsman, died March 3, 
1945, from multiple wounds sustained while 
shielding a seriously wounded Marine with 
his own body and administering lifesaving 
first aid despite intense enemy small-arms 
fire. 

The ship honoring him is one of a new 
generation of versatile combatants designed 
for defense against submarines, surface 
ships and aircraft. Powered by twin gas tur- 
bines similar to jet aircraft engines, it is 445 
feet in length and will displace 3,800 tons 
fully loaded. 

The official report on the naming of the 
Frigate is as follows: 

“Jack Williams (FFG24) is named for 
Pharmacist Mate Third Class Jack Wil- 
liams, USNR (1924-1945) who was posthu- 
mously awarded the Medal of Honor for 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above 
and beyond the call of duty during the con- 
quest of Iwo Jima on March 3, 1945. Serving 
with the Third Battalion, Twenty-eighth 
Marines, Fifth Marine Division, he gallantly 
went forward on the front lines under in- 
tense enemy small arms fire to assist a 
Marine wounded in a fierce grenade battle. 
He dragged the Marine to a shallow depres- 
sion and was kneeling, using his own body 
as a screen from sustained enemy fire as he 
administered first aid, when he was struck 
in the abdomen and groin three times by 
hostile rifle fire. 

“Momentarily stunned, he quickly recov- 
ered and completed his ministrations before 
applying battle dressings to his own multi- 
ple wounds. Unmindful of his own urgent 
need for medical attention, he remained in 
the perilous fire-swept area to care for an- 
other Marine casualty. Heroically complet- 
ing his task, despite pain and profuse bleed- 
ing, he then endeavored to make his way to 
the rear in search of adequate aid for him- 
self when struck down by hostile sniper fire. 
He succumbed later as a result of his self 
sacrificing service to others in Iwo Jima.” 


{From the Harrison Daily Times, Sept. 16, 
1981] 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19—“JAcK WILLIAMS 
DAY” IS PROCLAIMED HERE 


Harrison Mayor William W. Gregg has 
issued a proclamation designating Saturday, 
September 19, as “Jack Williams Day,” in 
honor of the Harrison Marine who was 
killed March 3, 1945 in Iwo Jima and was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
posthumously and on the Commissioning 
Saturday, Sept. 19, of the “United States 
Ship Jack Williams (FFG24),” a guided mis- 
sile frigate, at the Naval Air Station, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

Mayor Grege’s proclamation reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, in 1945 a young man from this 
city did valiantly and heroically give his life 
in the service of his country at Iwo Jima; 
and 

“Whereas, his memory has been a source 
of pride and honor for the nation and par- 
ticularly the citizens of Harrison; and 

“Whereas, the United States Navy did au- 
thorize the construction of a guided missile 
frigate to be named for our native son to be 
built by Bath Iron Works; and 
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“Whereas, the new USS Jack Williams 
(FFG24) will begin a new proud tradition, 
living in the glory of its namesake, our 
native son; and 


“Whereas, this namesake is a visible trib- 
ute not only to Jack Williams and his family 
but also to the many patriots who have 
dedicated their lives to the cause of liberty; 

“Now, therefore, I hereby proclaim the 
day of the ship’s commissioning, Saturday, 
September 19, 1981, to be officially recog- 
nized as Jack Williams Day in the City of 
Harrison, State of Arkansas. 


“In official recognition whereof, I hereby 
affix my signature this 14th day of Septem- 
ber, 1981. W. W. Gregg, Mayor Harrison.” 

A news release accompanying the procla- 
mation which was sent to Hugh E. Carroll 
II, Commanding Officer, USS Jack Williams 
(FFG24); Lt. George Farrar, U.S. Navy; Mrs. 
Fern Williams Carr, a sister of Williams; 
and his mother, Mrs. Daughty E. Williams 
of Harrison, reads: 

“Jack Williams was 21 years old when he 
died halfway around the world from home- 
town Harrison, Arkansas. The date was 3 
March 1945 and the place the island Iwo 
Jima. He served with the Third Battalion, 
28th Marines, Fifth Marine Division, and 
took part in one of the bloodiest battles of 
World War II. He died such a courageous 
death that he was posthumously awarded 
the Medal of Honor. Late last August 
FFG24 was launched at Bath Iron Works in 
Maine. On the hull, raised letters spell out 
‘Jack Williams,’ honoring the man and his 
wartime deed. 

“Jack Williams was a PhM3/c at the time. 
Enemy small arms fire was intense as the 
Marines tried to take the cavepocked, hilly, 
enemy-infested ground. The corpsman, 
aiding wounded Marines on the front line, 
used his own body to screen his patients 
while he administered first aid. He was hit 
three times by rifle fire but ignored his own 
wounds as he continued to help his fallen 
comrades, He was finally struck down by 
enemy sniper fire. 

“‘Corpsmen are really something special,’ 
said LTGEN Edward J. Miller, USMC, who 
was in the Iwo Jima battle and attended the 
launching out of respect for PhM3/e Wil- 
liams’ heroic service with the Marines. He is 
commanding general, Fleet Marine Force, 
Atlantic. ‘They are men of steel. They're 
humanitarians. They go places that even 
Marines don't go.’ 

“FFG 24 was launched 18 weeks ahead of 
schedule. On hand were Corpsman Wil- 
liams’ sister, Mrs. Fern Williams Carr and 
her daughter, Dana, who co-sponsored the 
ship with both breaking traditional bottles 
of champagne against the bow. Miss Carr 
served as proxy for Mrs. Daughty E. Wil- 
liams, mother of the hero, who remained at 
home because of illness. Senator George J. 
Mitchell of Maine was principal speaker at 
the ceremonies.” 

The Commissioning of the “United States 
Ship Jack Williams (FFG24)” at the Naval 
Air Station in Brunswick, Maine, Saturday. 
Sept. 19, will be at 1:00 p.m., with a recep- 
tion to follow from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. 

The guided missile frigate is one of a new 
generation of versatile combatants designed 
for defense against submarines, surface 
ships and aircraft. Powered by twin gas tur- 
bines similar to jet aircraft engines, it is 445 
feet in length and will displace 3300 tons 
fully loaded.e 
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CHICAGO'S ADVANCED 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


HON. JOHN G. FARY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1981, I was privileged to join 
Chicago Aviation Commissioner 
Thomas Kapsalis and Illinois Bell ex- 
ecutives for a ceremonial ‘“unwrap- 
ping” of one of the world’s most ad- 
vanced telecommunications system at 
O'Hare Airport in Chicago. 

The new system, which began serv- 
ing O’Hare customers Saturday, Sep- 
tember 19 at 12:01 a.m., connects tele- 
phone calls with computerized circuit- 
ry instead of  electromechanical 
switches. It has enough call-handling 
capacity to accommodate the proposed 
$1 billion airport expansion at O'Hare. 
The proposed expansion envisions a 
new international terminal, two new 
domestic terminals, and other im- 
provements. 

Besides switching telephone calls, 
the new switching equipment will be 
programed to provide special calling 
features designed for airport commu- 
nications. This package of features, 
called Airtrex III, includes some 30 
convenience services available to 
O’Hare’s airlines, restaurants, shops, 
and other businesses. 

Two of the Airtrex III also has the 
capability to forward calls automati- 
cally to another number, to alert a 
user when another call is coming in 
for a line that is in use, to add one or 
more parties to a conversation and to 
dial preselected phone numbers using 
only two digits. 

The new electronic office also per- 
mits customers to dial overseas calls 
directly to 82 foreign countries 
through the facilities of International 
Direct Distance Dialing (IDDD). 

The electronic system uses computer 
logic, electronically stored programs of 
instructions and microelectronic cir- 
cuitry to provide talking paths and the 
additional Airtrex III services. 

In establishing these talking paths, 
the matching electronically selects a 
path through the switching center, 
producing an instant connection. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, O’Hare, 
which ranks as the world’s busiest air- 
port, is virtually a city in itself. The 
airport normally handles about 2,000 
arriving and departing flights daily, 
serving 50 million passengers a year. 

Over 3.2 million telephone calls are 
made annually to and from O'Hare, 
which has 15,000 phones, including 
900 coin phones and 200 coinless 
charge-a-call phones. 

The new switching system is housed 
in a two-story switching center located 
near the terminal buildings at O'Hare. 
Although the equipment is capable of 
meeting the communications needs of 
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a large town or city neighborhood, the 
Illinois Bell installation is dedicated 
solely to serving the airport. 

Illinois Bell has 45 employees as- 
signed to O’Hare to staff the switching 
office and handle the customer rela- 
tions, installation and maintenance 
needs of O’Hare customers. Mr. Speak- 
er, we in Chicago are pleased to be se- 
lected for this privilege.e 


AFL-CIO’S SOLIDARITY DAY 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Saturday the largest and perhaps 
most unique protest demonstration in 
20 years took place on the mall in 
Washington. Over a quarter of a mil- 
lion people gathered on Solidarity Day 
to deliver a message to President 
Reagan. They came from all across 
the Nation to protest against the ad- 
ministration’s antilabor assault, cuts 
in social programs, and beligerent for- 
eign policy. 

The people who gathered together 
on Solidarity Day represented a true 
cross-section of the American public. 
These citizens-workers, union mem- 
bers, and senior citizens are not accus- 
tomed to protesting. Yet they came to 
Washington to voice anxieties over the 
turn in public priorities. The people 


who participated in Solidarity Day are 


frustrated by Reagan’s economic poli- 
cies. With over 200 different organiza- 
tions participating, led by the AFL- 
CIO and other labor unions, all united 
in a common cause, the President 
would have to have been blind not to 
see that opposition to his programs is 
widespread across the country. Not 
even Camp David could shield the 
President from this reality. 

The organizers of Solidarity Day de- 
serve much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of this event. Lane Kirkland, the 
architect of Solidarity Day, is to be 
commended for his courage in plan- 
ning this event. He recognized that 
the situation created by the Presi- 
dent’s budget required an immediate 
and drastic response. He saw this long 
before others in the labor movement. 
Through his foresight and fortitude, 
Lane Kirkland emerged as a remarka- 
ble leader. 

Yet the fight is just beginning. The 
real struggle begins now after Solidari- 
ty Day. All those who participated in 
Solidarity Day must continue to fight. 
All those who did not participate in 
Solidarity Day must start to fight. We 
in Congress must heed the outcry of 
the people, which was expressed on 
Solidarity Day September 19, 1981. 

An article follows: 
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{From the New Yorker magazine, Sept. 7, 
1981) 


UNIONIST IN REAGANLAND 


Excessive modesty about aims or accom- 
plishments has never been an affliction of 
American unions. When the modern labor 
movement was born, with the formation of 
the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, in Pittsburgh, a hundred 
years ago, its start-up treasury contained 
fifty-three dollars and sixty cents, raised by 
passing the hat among delegates to the 
founding congress. A union printer serving 
as secretary swelled that total by chipping 
in his entire fee of two dollars and a half. 
But the meagreness of these resources and 
the fragility of the bonds holding the infant 
federation together gave Samuel Gompers, 
a London-born cigarmaker, and his fellow- 
founders no concern that they might appear 
a trifle vainglorious in designating as the or- 
ganization’s official seal a replica of the 
globe with the hands of two workers clasped 
in brotherhood across it and the battle cry 
“Labor Omnia Vincit." That overarching 
sentiment, alternately flaunted and forgot- 
ten as the puny federation of 1881 evolved, 
through split and struggle, into today’s fif- 
teen-million-member American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, has been little in evidence in this 
centennial year. On the contrary, the ob- 
servance of the anniversary by the nation’s 
unions partakes almost as much ‘of wake as 
of celebration. 

The paramountcy in Washington of a gov- 
ernment dedicated to repealing much that 
labor considers most admirable in govern- 
ment caps a decade of setbacks and frustra- 
tions for a movement sunk in despond. Po- 
litically, union influence is at its lowest 
since the pre-New Deal era of unfettered 
corporate dominance. Economically, unions 
that struggled on countless picket lines to 
make United States wages and benefits the 
envy of the world find it necessary to nego- 
tiate for less, not more, to prevent their in- 
dustries and jobs from vanishing. Capital] in- 
vestment aimed at improving industry's 
ability to compete adds to the erosion at 
least as much as it checks it: It is bringing a 
rapid spread in the installation of robots, 
which never go on strike, take no coffee 
breaks, pay no union dues, and ultimately 
eliminate many of the jobs that unions are 
making contract sacrifices to preserve. In- 
flation has been cutting a dime each year 
out of the wage dollar; unions continue to 
lose more employee-representation elections 
than they win; and business concentrates its 
expansion in the right-to-work states of the 
Sun Belt, where hostility to unionism re- 
mains high, despite breakthroughs by labor 
in such bastions of the open shop as the J. 
P. Stevens textile empire and the giant 
Newport News shipyard, on Virginia's tide- 
water. 

So widespread is the dismay among union- 
ists over this avalanche of misfortune that 
the top leadership of the A.F.L.-C.LO. has 
set aside its traditional abhorrence of mass 
protest marches outside the citadels of gov- 
ernmental authority. It has called on union 
members and their allies from all parts of 
the country to take to the streets of Wash- 
ington on September 19th in a demonstra- 
tion which the federation hopes will match 
or exceed in size the memorable civil-rights 
mobilization at which the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., made his "I Have a 
Dream” speech in 1963. Even before they 
decided on this giant rally to prevent con- 
solidation of what they call the Reagan 
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“counter-revolution,” the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
chiefs had exhibited their concern over the 
gathering storm by spending a good part of 
the year’s first six months communing with 
the rank and file in a series of Harun al- 
Rashid visits. Lane Kirkland, the federa- 
tion’s ultra-cerebral president, whose awe- 
some intellect and caustic wit often find baf- 
flingly recondite modes of expression, was 
unaccustomedly straightforward in getting 
these encounter sessions off to an upbeat 
start: “We are alive, we are well, we are 
strong, and we are here to stay; the health 
and durability of our labor movement does 
not hang on the results of one election" was 
the standard curtain-raiser for Kirkland’s 
message of defiance to those pallbearers 
who share with President Reagan a sense 
that the movement has lost touch with the 
wants of the mass of the country’s workers. 
But the vibrancy of the Kirkland reassur- 
ance could not blot out awareness of the dis- 
quiet that spurred the A.F.L.-C.LO.'s unde- 
monstrative leader to pluck himself and the 
heads of all its key operating departments 
out of their insulated offices two blocks 
from the White House and ride circuit in a 
manner that would have been deemed un- 
thinkable in the quarter-century of magiste- 
rial rule exercised over the movement by 
George Meany, before his retirement, in 
1979 (which was followed by his death, at 
eighty-five, two months later). The mission 
of the Kirkland caravan was not to provide 
fresh forums for sermonizing or exhortation 
by the high command. Rather, it was to 
assure top-level attention to grievances and 
suggestions put forward by both local 
unions and central bodies in head-to-head 
discussions. Nothing was off limits at these 
sessions, from why four wage earners out of 
every five are still outside unions to why—as 
Thomas R. Donahue, the federation’s exu- 
berant secretary-treasurer, noted in wry 
summation of the initial sound-off meeting, 
in Philadelphia—the people in the field reg- 
ularly find themselves perplexed about 
what ought to come first after receiving 
from headquarters “ten different requests 
to do eight things in a differing range of pri- 
orities.” 

The encompassing character of the chal- 
lenges being faced and the befuddlement 
within the upper echelons of labor over how 
to respond on both the economic and politi- 
eal fronts were painfully visible when the 
thirty-five members of the federation’s Ex- 
ecutive Council met at Bal Harbour, Flori- 
da, in February, to chart the organization's 
strategy for the year. As one who had begun 
coming to these midwinter planning meet- 
ings long before any of the present Council 
members, I could not remember a time— 
whether under Republican or Democratic 
Presidents, in war or peace, in prosperity or 
recession—when gloom hung so heavily over 
the union chiefs. The mood was downbeat 
to the point of glumness, though Kirkland 
was careful to shun any public expression of 
defeatism. The watchword he commended 
to his colleagues as solace for the spirit 
through the Reagan years was coined years 
ago by Victor Feather, a former general sec- 
retary of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. On being asked what British unions 
would do after an election in which the 
Labour Party has been swept out of power 
and a Tory government installed, the T.U.C. 
leader had had a simple answer: “Well, we'll 
just tend our trade-union garden.” This bu- 
colic recommendation did not jibe well, how- 
ever with the attitude that Kirkland had 
suggested as appropriate in a Washington 
talk a month after Election Day. Accepting 
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an Israeli award at a dinner in memory of 
Golda Meir, he had been anything but pa- 
cific. “Labor, like Israel, is a stiff-necked 
people,” he declared. “We share the percep- 
tion of encirclement by hostile forces as our 
normal lot in life—breeding, at once, a high 
regard for internal solidarity and self-reli- 
ance, and a deep suspicion of those who 
urge that security can be purchased 
through accommodation with those who 
seek our destruction, 

Within a fortnight of his switch to pasto- 
ral counsel in Florida, Kirkland was back on 
the wavelength of these combative early re- 
marks. Garden hose and trowel forgotten, 
he carried a picket sign outside the White 
House and joined officials of the United 
Mine Workers in denouncing a Reagan pro- 
posal to slash federal funds for black-lung 
benefits to coal miners. “Your brothers and 
sisters in the A.F.L-C.1.O. are with you on 
this issue all the way. Those who would de- 
prive miners of these benefits would stop at 
nothing,” Kirkland told five thousand angry 
coal diggers, whose union had called them 
out of the pits and bused them to the cap- 
ital in the hope of forcing a reversal in Ad- 
ministration policy. His participation in a 
mass demonstration initiated by an organi- 
zation that has been in self-exile from the 
federation since John L. Lewis led it out in 
peevish discontent in 1947 was an act of his- 
torical as well as political moment. It repre- 
sented the most radical departure that 
Kirkland had yet made from the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. tradition consecrated by Meany, his 
imperious mentor. Meany detested marches 
on Washington or anything else that 
smacked of political activism. In 1959, when 
Walter P. Reuther, then the restless presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, 
proposed that the federation dramatize its 
anxiety over rising unemployment by mobi- 
lizing tens of thousands of the jobless out- 
side the Eisenhower White House, Meany 
vetoed the idea. His reaction was no less 
negative four years later, when A. Philip 
Randolph, of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, an associate whom Meany held 
in high regard, teamed up with King, Reu- 
ther, and many other activists in urging co- 
sponsorship by the A.F.L.-C.I.O. of the his- 
toric rally they were arranging on the Mall 
in front of the Lincoln Memorial to build 
momentum for passage of the omnibus Civil 
Rights Act. 

Kirkland himself had recoiled from direct 
federation involvement in mass demonstra- 
tions when the idea was broached last year 
in connection with Big Business Day, a mo- 
bilization sparked by Ralph Nader and 
other critics of the abuses of corporate 
power. At Kirkland’s instance, the Execu- 
tive Council had confined itself to a vapor- 
ous declaration of sympathy for the project 
which avoided both outright endorsement 
and financial support. When Kirkland shat- 
tered this long line of precedents by march- 
ing with the United Mine Workers, he 
hinted that such resorts to lobbying by 
weight of irate numbers might become fre- 
quent as a labor counter to the espousal by 
the Administration's supplysiders of budget 
and tax reductions that the A.F.L,-C.I.O. 
considers weighted to benefit the rich at the 
expense of workers and the poor. “This is 
an important fight, and it is only the first of 
many fights tradeunion members will be in 
to defend the rights of working people,” 
Kirkland told the black-lung demonstrators. 

In the melancholy months that followed, 
he aligned himself with thousands of rail- 
road workers picketing the White House to 
fight budget cuts for Conrail and Amtrak 
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and with textile unionists locked out of the 
Labor Department in a protest against pro- 
jected Administration retreats on standards 
to shield cotton-mill workers against brown- 
lung disease. Now, in the wake of the Presi- 
dent's rout of the demoralized congressional 
Democrats on the budget and taxes and of 
the overpowering initial success of his blitz 
of the unionized air controllers, Kirkland is 
taking the longest step of all away from the 
Meany precept of shunning mass action to 
induce government to change course. It is 
no coincidence that the rallying call Kirk- 
land chose for the September 19th mobiliza- 
tion in the capital—‘Solidarity Day’'—em- 
ploys the name under which Poland's inde- 
pendent unionists are waging their fight for 
labor and political freedom. “It is time to 
draw upon our ultimate source of strength, 
and to call upon those in whose name we 
speak to come forth in a display of solidari- 
ty for a humane and fair America,” the fed- 
eration president told the heads of a hun- 
dred affiliated unions when they gathered 
in Chicago last month to pledge support for 
the Washington rally.e 


INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR 
TAX STATUS REPORT 


HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


è Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 96th Congress, 185 of our 
colleagues saw fit to cosponsor legisla- 
tion to clarify the tax status of inde- 
pendent contractors. Since then I have 
been working with Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Dan ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI in an attempt to perfect this 
bipartisan legislation. These efforts 
are continuing, but in the meantime I 
thought you might benefit from read- 
ing the following letter I sent recently 
to IRS Commissioner Egger on this 
important subject. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1981. 
Hon. ROSCOE L. EGGER, JT., 
Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. COMMISSIONER: Now that the 
Congress has enacted the first tax bill of 
the Reagan Administration and before we 
begin work on a second one, I thought I 
would take this brief respite to address a re- 
lated matter of tax policy, that being the 
tax status of independent contractors. 

Not too long ago, you were quoted in the 
New York Times as feeling that this issue 
could be resolved by simply increasing the 
reporting requirements and placing heavier 
penalties on those independent contractors 
who fail to report all income. Having 
worked on this issue continually since 1978, 
I can safely say that such is not a “solution” 
but simply a return to the enforcement 
mode that made independent contractors an 
issue in the first place. Allow me to briefly 
explain: 

Prior to 1976, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice instituted a period of fierce enforcement 
of the common law rules on independent 
contractors. Audits led to assessments that 
led to lawsuits. Meanwhile, many of these 
suits uncovered the fact that the Service 
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was unable to utilize the information al- 
ready available through the Form 1099 re- 
porting procedures. 

The Congress took notice of the above 
facts in the 1976 Tax Reform Act, urging 
the Service not to apply any changed posi- 
tion in this area until the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation had completed a 
study of the independent contractor-em- 
ployee area. Unfortunately, the Service 
failed to heed Congress’ directive. The Ways 
and Means Committee, therefore, formed a 
Task Force on which I served in 1978 to try 
to resolve this issue. This resulted in Sec- 
tion 530 of the Revenue Act of 1978, which 
again instructed the Service that a taxpay- 
er's treatment of individuals as independent 
contractors was to be accepted unless the 
taxpayer had no reasonable basis for that 
treatment. Section 530 was designed to pro- 
vide taxpayers with only interim relief 


while Congress formulated a permanent so- 
lution to the problem. 

I undertook to draft a permanent solution 
in 1979 by introducing H.R. 3245, a bill to 
clarify the tax status of independent con- 
tractors by establishing a five-part test 
based on the common law that would give 
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both the Service and the taxpayer some 
guidance on when and under what circum- 
stances one could reasonably say that an in- 
dependent contractor status had been estab- 
lished for tax purposes only. This legislation 
was ultimately cosponsored by 185 Members 
in the 96th Congress. 

The Subcommittee on Select Revenue 
Measures, under the Chairmanship of Dan 
Rostenkowski, held several days of hearings 
in the Summer and Fall of 1979 on this leg- 
islation. The Treasury Department opposed 
H.R. 3245 on the grounds that a Treasury 
compliance study of some 2,500 independent 
contractors and the Department's general 
concern about the growth of the so-called 
“underground economy.” Instead, the Sub- 
committee suggested imposing withholding 
on independent contractors except those en- 
gaged in real estate, insurance, or direct 
sales and attempted to join withholding and 
a modified “safe harbor" test in H.R. 5460. 
However, this legislation failed to reach the 
full committee before the 96th Congress ad- 
journed. 

Since then, Senator Dole has re-intro- 
duced H.R. 3245 in the form of S. 8 in the 
97th Congress. Chairman Rostenkowski has 
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dropped his support of the withholding pro- 
visions in H.R. 5460 and instead is working 
with me to draft a compromise “safe 
harbor” that will serve both the needs of 
the Service for greater compliance and the 
needs of legitimate independent contractors 
for greater clarity about their tax status. 

While increased reporting requirements 
and heavier penalties as enacted in the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, Public Law 
97-34, received widespread support, from me 
as well as others, a “safe harbor” that all 
can live with is essential to resolving this 
issue before the current moratorium on ac- 
tions by the Service expires on June 30, 
1982. Thus, I would hope that President 
Reagan's support for the tax status of inde- 
pendent contractors, which was enunciated 
several times in the campaign last year, 
would lead you to want to work with us on 
this issue rather than returning to the 
status quo of 1972. 

We welcome your participation and look 
forward to your response. 

Yours very truly, 


RICHARD A. GEPHARDT.@ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, September 28, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; Even there Thy hand shall lead 
me, and Thy right hand shall hold 
me.—Psalm 139: 9. 

O Lord, You have blessed us with 
the beauty and warmth and encour- 
agement of Your spirit. We know that 
whatever our concern, whatever our 
ambition or vocation, wherever we 
might be in the pursuit of our daily ac- 
tivity, You are with us to lead and 
direct our path. For this great gift, we 
offer our praise. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to the clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to designate 
May 6, 1982, as “National Recognition Day 
for Nurses.” 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 3136. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. 


ADMINISTRATION TAX CUT LA- 
BELED “MOST IRRESPONSIBLE 
FISCAL ACTION OF MODERN 
TIMES” 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, Budget 
Director David Stockman tried yester- 
day on the nationally televised “Face 
the Nation” program to blame Con- 
gress for the negative reaction of the 
stock market to the administration’s 
economic program. 

In what probably was the week's 
most transparent attempt to alibi out 
of responsibility, the Budget Director 
tried to convince listeners that the 
reason for the stock market’s long and 


dangerous decline was a fear among 
investors that Congress would not give 
the administration what it asks. 

The American people most surely 
are aware that the lack of confidence 
on Wall Street and among investors 
throughout the country began mani- 
festing itself in plunging stock values 
in August, right on the heels of three 
complete capitulations by Congress to 
the administration. No Congress in 
modern memory has given any Ameri- 
can President so much of what he 
asked. 

The Kemp-Roth tax cut, upon 
which Mr. Stockman and the adminis- 
tration insisted, was the big bundle of 
straw that broke the market’s back. 
That tax cut takes $280 billion from 
the Public Treasury in the next 3 
years. 

The American people know this 
means unavoidable deficits. Dr. James 
Schlesinger, who served in the Cabi- 
nets of two Republican Presidents, has 
called this tax cut the single “most ir- 
responsible fiscal action of modern 
times.” 

If the administration would regain 
confidence, it might do so by demon- 
strating some willingness to reconsider 
or defer some portion of that Kemp- 
Roth tax cut. It certainly will not im- 
prove its credibility by trying to blame 
the legislative branch, which has been 
almost totally servile and obedient to 
every fiscal whim given voice by this 
administration. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO DE- 
CLARE RECESSES ON WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1981 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order for the Speaker to declare re- 
cesses at any time on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1981 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 29, 1981, it adjourn to meet at 3 
p.m. on Wednesday, September 30, 
1981. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of these unanimous-consent re- 
quests is to permit us to facilitate the 
kind of schedule that will not violate 
the Jewish religious holidays. We 
would anticipate by this means that 
we could adopt the rule today on the 
Voting Rights Act. We hope it is 
adopted by voice vote. 

Tomorrow, Tuesday, we will debate 
those bills on suspension of the rules, 
postponing any votes on those suspen- 
sions, as earlier announced, until 
Thursday. 

On Wednesday, we would hope to 
come in at 3 p.m., there being no 
reason for our coming in earlier inas- 
much as we have agreed to try to have 
the vote on the continuing resolution 
at about 7:30. This will accommodate 
our colleagues of the Jewish faith, 
whose religious holiday does not end 
until sundown on Wednesday. There- 
fore, what we would hope to do would 
be to come in about 3 on Wednesday 
and take up general debate on the 
Voting Rights Act. It is a 2-hour open 
rule, but we would not get into the 5- 
minute rule. We would simply have 
general debate on the Voting Rights 
Act, and then depending on the avail- 
ability of the conference committee 
report, we might need to call recesses. 
But it would be our expectation that 
we would vote on the conference com- 
mittee report on the continuing reso- 
lution at approximately 7:30 on 
Wednesday. 


Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a little bit of confusion 
about when we might get into the 
Voting Rights Act amendments. Some 
of us were notified by Judiciary Com- 
mittee staff that that will not take 
place until next week, and subsequent- 
ly we have been told that it will take 
place this week. Could the gentleman 
comment on that? 


Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; I think it is 
probable that it will not come until 
next week. The only way I could see 
its coming this week would be Thurs- 
day, if we acted with such great dis- 
patch and concluded action on the ap- 
propriations bill, which is scheduled 
for Thursday. We conceivably might 
get into the Voting Rights Act amend- 
ments subsequent to that, but in any 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., C 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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event, we had not expected that kind 
of an arrangement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think that it would be in the best in- 
terests of the House, because this is 
such a serious piece of legislation, if 
the majority leader schedules this as 
the first item of business for Tuesday 
next, a week from tomorrow. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The majority leader 
certainly fully agrees with the sugges- 
tion made by the Speaker, and would 
advise Members that it would be 
scheduled as first order of business on 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. LUNGREN. That would be 
amendments? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The amendments, 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. LUNGREN. We would still have 
general] debate this week? 

Mr. WRIGHT. We hope to finish 
general debate this week, yes, on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So what will we 
do on Thursday and Friday besides 
the continuing resolution? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Well, on Thursday 
we will consider the appropriations bill 
on Labor, and Health and Human 
Services. That would be the first order 
of business on Thursday, and we 
would hope to continue it to its con- 
clusion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And then on 
Friday? 

Mr. WRIGHT. We do not know 
whether we would have concluded it 
on Thursday. We hope we would con- 
clude it on Thursday. If not, we would 
carry it over to Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The only legislation 
that would be left on the calendar 
would be the authorization for non- 
performing-arts functions of the Ken- 
nedy Center. The House could take up 
the rule, if a rule is granted, on the 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981, so 
thai measure could follow the Voting 
Rights Act the following week. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I appreciate the 
Speaker’s and the majority leader’s 
comments. What about the agriculture 
bill, then? It expires October 1, as we 
all know. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The agriculture bill 
does not have a rule, as the gentleman 
from California may be aware. The 
Rules Committee will not be in a posi- 
tion to meet today or tomorrow, and 
possibly not on Wednesday. I have not 
consulted with the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, but obviously we 
could not consider the bill until we 
had a rule. As the Speaker just com- 
mented, if a rule is granted, we would 
expect to take up the rule and adopt 
the rule on Friday, but we would not 
expect to conclude action on the agri- 
culture bill until next week. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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PERMISSION TO EXCUSE FROM 
SERVICE AS CONFEREE AND 
APPOINTMENT OF NEW CON- 
FEREE ON HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 325, CONTINUING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1982. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Young) be ex- 
cused as a conferee on the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 325) making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1982 
and for other purposes, so that the 
Speaker can appoint another conferee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
COUGHLIN) as a conferee. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of 
the change in conferees. 


A FINGER ON THE JUGULAR 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read in the papers this morning that 
David Stockman, the Director of 
OMB, has now taken to warning his 
former colleagues, Republicans and 
Democrats, that unless they vote for 
the President’s new budget cuts, the 
American people will elect a Congress 
next year who will. Can this be the 
same David Stockman who just a week 
ago promoted the use of ketchup as a 
vegetable in school lunches and who 
stated yesterday that there could be 
no further cuts in the defense budget, 
who has already lost his fight with 
Wall Street trying to promote supply- 
side economics that no one but he and 
its creators think will work? Well, Mr. 
Speaker, if this is the same David 
Stockman who has demonstrated that 
he has his finger on the jugular of the 
people, I think our chances in the 
Congress for survival next year have 
improved tremendously. 


WANTED: COMPASSIONATE 
HUMAN BEING TO FILL 
VACANT FEDERAL RESERVE 
GOVERNORSHIP 


(Mr. REUSS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
one of the seats on the Federal Re- 
serve Board will fall vacant. President 
Reagan will have his first chance to 
name his own person to the counsels 
of those who determine our monetary 
policy. 

According to Friday’s Wall Street 
Journal, a great battle is now under- 
way between the monetarists and the 
bankers to see whether it shall be a 
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monetarist or a banker that will be 
added to the Federal Reserve Board. 

May I make a suggestion: Bankers 
and monetarists are already well rep- 
resented in this Government. Why not 
find for the Federal Reserve governor- 
ship some compassionate human being 
who cares about farmers and small 
businesses and housing and productive 
czpital investment; someone who will 
work day in and day out to produce a 
climate of lower interest rates, strong- 
er economic growth, and lower infla- 
tion? I am sure that such a person can 
be found. 


o 1215 


PENALIZING THE EARLY 
RETIREE 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
like so many Americans, I listened 
carefully to President Reagan’s speech 
of last Thursday evening. As Connecti- 
cut’s former Commissioner on Aging, I 
was especially pleased to hear him say, 
again, that the benefits of this coun- 
try’s 27 million social security current 
retirees will not be cut. I only hope 
that his Budget Director, David Stock- 
man, was listening. 

I am greatly concerned, however, 
that the President, and his advisers, 
continue to talk about drastically cut- 
ting the benefits of those who plan to 
retire at age 62. Most of us thought 
that cruel idea had been put to rest. Is 
it fair to tell an older worker, who had 
planned for years to retire at age 62, 
that he will have to work almost 2 
more years, to afford retirement? I 
think not. For the good of the coun- 
try, Mr. President, put that bad idea 
to rest, again! 


PRESIDENT IS UNCONCERNED 
ABOUT DECLINE IN STOCK 
PRICES 


(Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, tens of millions of Americans 
have invested in the American stock 
market. The wealthy, the rich, and 
the not so rich have invested their 
faith and their money in exchange for 
a piece of the wealth which flows from 
the American free enterprise system. 

The American stock market, howev- 
er, has been more than just a reposi- 
tory for America’s dollars; it has also 
been a barometer—a barometer testing 
our hopes as well as our fears. Most 
American Presidents have understood 
this. 

However, last Friday Ronald Reagan 
was asked if he was concerned about 
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the decline in the price of stocks, and 
he said—and I quote—‘‘No, because I 
don’t have any.” 


TERRORIST ACTIVITIES CONTIN- 
UE IN WAKE OF SPRINGBOK 
TOUR 


(Mr, McDONALD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week this body defeated by a wide 
margin House Concurrent Resolution 
183 to condemn the U.S. tour of the 
South African Springbok rugby foot- 
ball team. But the issue is not closed 
as far as revolutionaries in the United 
States who support the South African 
Marxist terrorist groups are con- 
cerned. 

On September 21, terrorists bombed 
the Schenectady, N.Y., offices of the 
Eastern Rugby Football Association. 
The terrorist acts have now spread to 
include the bombing in Evanston, Ill., 
of the offices of another rugby asso- 
ciation and in New York City, an 
attack on South African Airways per- 
sonnel and passengers, in which a 
police officer was blinded. 

It is likely that the American night- 
riders who support the South African 
terrorist groups will attempt to contin- 
ue their attacks in order to intimidate 
Members of this Congress and the ad- 
ministration. The answer is not to 
yield to the policy changes demanded 
by terrorists, but to fight them. The 
most basic and essential step is to rees- 
tablish the House Committee on Inter- 
nal Security so we can carry out the 
investigations and evaluations neces- 
sary for rebuilding our internal securi- 
ty defenses and fighting terrorism. 

I ask those of my colleagues that 
have not yet done so to join as cospon- 
sors of House Resolution 48. 


PRICE SUPPORTS HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, from 
what I heard last week there seems to 
be some sentiment in this House for 
cutting more Federal spending but not 
in social programs. I would like to 
offer the House an opportunity to do 
just that. 

In spite of significant efforts in this 
House and the other body, the price 
support for milk will increase Thurs- 
day by 42 cents a hundred weight. 

Milk price supports are costing tax- 
payers and consumers $1 million a 
day. It is an outrage, when you consid- 
er that we have so much butter, 
cheese and nonfat dry milk in Govern- 
ment storage today we do not know 
what to do with it. Seldom has a Fed- 
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eral program benefited so few at the 
expense of so many. 

My distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois (Mr. FINDLEY) has introduced leg- 
islation to prevent the October 1 in- 
crease in price supports from taking 
effect, until such time as we act on the 
farm bill. The legislation is pending 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 

The Democratic leadership can 
strike a blow for its own cause by get- 
ting this bill to the floor for an imme- 
diate vote. We can reduce spending 
without touching social programs. If 
ever there was a special interest that 
demanded our special interest this is 
it. I urge the Speaker to act, without 
delay. 


CASEIN ISSUE A PART OF THE 
FARM BILL 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
some awe and trepidation that I would 
disagree with our minority leader, but 
I am compelled to say a few words. In 
a short while we in the House are 
going to debate the farm bill. It is 
going to set forth America’s food and 
farm policy for the next 4 years. 

Many issues are going to be debated 
and many issues are going to be voted 
on, but one issue this House must ad- 
dress is the casein issue. Last year we 
imported over 150 million pounds of 
casein. This is in direct competition 
with our dairy farmers. It cost the 
American taxpayer, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, over 
$300 million in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchases under the dairy 
price support program. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to be 
fair with our dairy farmers and if we 
are going to be fair with the American 
taxpayer, this is one issue that cannot 
be swept under the rug. This is one 
issue we must address frankly and 
boldly and vote on here in the House. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION TO 
DEAL WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROBLEMS 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident by the number of 1-minute 
speeches that concern the subject of 
social security that this is an issue we 
like to talk a lot about. 

Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a 
little reluctance on the part of the 
Congress as a whole and the leader- 
ship of this Congress to do anything 
about it. Last week, I think very ap- 
propriately, the President said: 

I have given it my best shot. I have sug- 
gested what I think we ought to do about 
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socia] security. It is obvious that Congress 
does not want to do anything at this time, 
so I extend my hand out to the leadership 
of the Senate and the House to join with me 
in establishing a. 15-member commission to 
come up with its recommendations. 

What was the response we got from 
this side of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
this side of the Capitol? There was 
some reluctance on the part of our 
Speaker and the majority leader to be 
a part of this. 

Why? Because, my gosh, the Repub- 
licans might have a 2-to-1 majority in 
this commission. Now, this despite the 
fact that Senator BAKER has suggested 
that we could do it so there would 
only be seven Republicans or eight Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats on the 
commission. 

But think of that—a 2-to-1 majority. 
One party would have a 2-to-1 majori- 
ty to deal with such a tough issue. 
Then I thought, what House commit- 
tee does this have to come from? It is 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
what does the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have? Almost a 2-to-1 Demo- 
cratic majority. 

Well, it is obvious that it is wrong if 
it is 2 to 1 on one side, but indeed it is 
right if it is 2 to 1 on that side. In that 
case I would just suggest to the Ameri- 
can people that the votes are over 
there on the Democratic side of the 
House to do something about it. 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION AMEND- 
MENTS ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 3136) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 with respect to the activities of 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The Clerk will report the 
proposed amendment to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Amendments Act of 1981". 

CREATION, PURPOSE AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. Section 231 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2191) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out $520 or less in 1975 
United States dollars” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$680 or less in 1979 United States 
dollars”; and 

(B) by striking out ‘$1,000 or more in 1975 
United States dollars” and inserting in lieu 
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thereof ‘$2,950 or more in 1979 United 
States dollars’; 

(2) in subsection (i) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon the following: “, 
and to seek to support those developmental 
projects having positive trade benefits for 
the United States”; and 

(3)(A) in subsection (k) by striking out 
“and” after “required by clause (1);’’; 

(B) in subsection (1) by striking out the 
period and the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(m) to refuse to insure, reinsure, or fi- 
nance any investment subject to perform- 
ance requirements which would reduce sub- 
stantially the positive trade benefits likely 
to accure to the United States from the in- 
vestment.”. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 
233(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2193(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
“eleven” and “six” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fifteen” and “eight”, respectively; 

(2) by inserting after the second sentence 
the following: “The United States Trade 
Representative shall be the Vice Chairman 
of the Board, ex officio, except that the 
United States Trade Representative may 
designate the Deputy United States Trade 
Representative to serve as Vice Chairman of 
the Board in place of the United States 
Trade Representative.”; 

(3) by striking out “Six”, “six”, and “two” 
in the fourth, fifth, and seventh sentences 
of such section, as amended by paragraph 
(2), and inserting in lieu thereof “Eight”, 
“eight”, and “three”, respectively; 

(4) by striking out in the fifth sentence of 
such section, as amended by paragraph (2), 
“one” the first place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “two”; and 

(5) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
of such section, as amended by paragraph 
(2), “also serve as a Director” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “serve as a Director, ex offi- 
cio”. 

(b) The second paragraph of such section 
is amended by inserting “including an offi- 
cial of the Department of Labor,” after 
“United States,”’. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 


INVESTMENT INSURANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 234 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2194) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)(C), by striking out 
“or insurrection” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, insurrection, or civil strife”; 

(2) in subsection (a2), by striking out 
“total” and “financing” at the end thereof; 

(3) in subsection (a)(3), by striking out 
“authorized to issue under this subsection” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “permitted to 
have outstanding under section 235(a)(1)"; 
and 

(4) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Before issuing civil strife insurance 
for the first time, and in each subsequent 
instance in which a significant expansion is 
proposed in the type of risk to be insured 
under the definition of civil strife, the Cor- 
poration shall, at least 60 days before such 
insurance is issued, submit to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives a report with re- 
spect to such insurance, including a thor- 
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ough analysis of the risks to be covered, an- 
ticipated losses, and proposed rates and re- 
serves.”. 

(b) Section 234 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking out in the 
last proviso “authorized to issue under this 
subsection” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“permitted to have outstanding under sec- 
tion 235(a)(2)"; 

(2) in subsection (f)(1), by striking out 
“(A)” and by striking out “, and (B)” and all 
that follows through the end of the para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 


and 

(3) in the last paragraph of subsection 
(f)— 

(A) by striking out in the second sentence 
“exceed $600,000,000 in any one year, and 
the amount of such reinsurance shall not”; 
and 

(B) by striking out in the last sentence “, 
and the Corporation" and all that follows 
through the end of the sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a period. 


ISSUING AUTHORITY, DIRECT INVESTMENT FUND 
AND RESERVES 


Sec. 5. (a)(1) Section 235(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195(a)) is 
amended in paragraph (2) by striking out “: 
Provided" and all that follows through the 
end of the paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period and the following: “Com- 
mitments to guarantee loans are authorized 
for any fiscal year only to such extent or in 
such amounts as are provided in appropria- 
tion Acts.”. 

(2) Section 235(a) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and 
(4) as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; 
and 

(B) by inserting the following after para- 
graph (2): 

(3) The Corporation shall not make any 
commitment to issue any guaranty which 
would result in a reserve less than 25 per 
centum of the maximum contingent liability 
then outstanding against guaranties issued 
or commitments made pursuant to section 
234(b) or similar predecessor guaranty au- 
thority.”. 

(b)(1) Section 235(a)(5) of such Act, as re- 
designated by subsection (a)(2)(A) of this 
section, is amended by striking out “Sep- 
tember 30, 1981” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1985”. 

(2) The authority of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation to enter into con- 
tracts under section 234(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be effective for 
any fiscal year beginning after September 
30, 1981, only to such extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in appropriation 
Acts. 

(c) Section 235(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Corporation shall transfer to the 
Fund in the fiscal year 1982, and in each 
fiscal year thereafter— 

“(1) at least 10 per centum of the net 
income of the Corporation for the preceding 
fiscal year, and 

“(2) all amounts received by the Corpora- 
tion during the preceding fiscal year as re- 
payment of principal and interest on loans 
made under section 234(c), to the extent 
such amounts have not been expended or 
obligated before the effective date of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Amendments Act of 1981, 
and the Corporation shall use the funds so 
transferred to make loans under section 
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234(c) to the extent that there are eligible 
projects which meet the Corporation's crite- 
ria for funding.”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 237(f) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197(f)) is 
amended by amending the first sentence to 
read as follows: “Compensation for insur- 
ance, reinsurance, or guaranties issued 
under this title shall not exceed the dollar 
value, as of the date of the investment, of 
the investment made in the project with ap- 
proval of the Corporation plus interest, 
earnings, or profits actually accrued on such 
investment to the extent provided by such 
insurance, reinsurance, or guaranty, except 
that the Corporation may provide that (1) 
appropriate adjustments in the insured 
dollar value be made to reflect the replace- 
ment cost of project assets, and (2) compen- 
sation for a claim of loss under insurance of 
an equity investment may be computed on 
the basis of the net book value attributable 
to such equity investment on the date of 
loss.”’. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the last sentence. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. Section 238(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2198(a)) is 
amended by inserting “or commitment” 
after “includes any contribution”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS AND POWERS 


Sec. 8. Section 239 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (d), by inserting after the 
last semicolon the following: “to collect or 
compromise any obligations assigned to or 
held by the Corporation, including any legal 
or equitable rights accruing to the Corpora- 
tion;"; 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

(A) by striking out “Auditor-General” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Inspector General”; and 

(B) by striking out in the first sentence 
“shall have the responsiblity for planning 
and directing the execution of audits,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “may conduct”; and 

(3) by striking out subsections (f), (j), and 
(k) and redesignating subsections (g), (h), 
(i), and (1) as subsections (f), (g), (h), and 
(i), respectively. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 240A of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2200a) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “(a)”; 

(B) in paragraph (1), 
“239(i)" and 
“239(h)"; and 

(C) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“23901)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“239(i)"; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (b). 

(b) The Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration shall prepare and submit to the 
Congress, not later than June 30, 1982, a 
report on methods for estimating the proba- 
bility that particular investments or types 
of investments will or will not be made if in- 
surance or other support by the Corpora- 
tion is not provided. The report should 
review methods of taking into consideration 
the availability of insurance in the private 
sector as well as the self-insurance capabili- 
ties of investors. The report shall include 
recommendations on how the Corporation 
can incorporate consideration of such esti- 
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mates when deciding which investments to 
support, particularly if not all applications 
of eligible investors can be approved. The 
report shall be based on studies conducted 
by persons who are not officers or employ- 
ees of the Corporation as well as on studies 
conducted by the Corporation, 
RETURN OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 

Sec. 10. Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 240B. RETURN OF APPROPRIATED 
Funps.—The Corporation shall return to 
the general fund of the Treasury, in a 
manner consistent with the objectives set 
forth in section 231, amounts equal to the 
total amounts which were appropriated to 
the Corporation before January 1, 1975, 
pursuant to section 235(f). In order to carry 
out the preceding sentence, the Corporation 
shall, in each fiscal year, pay to the Treas- 
ury an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
net income of the Corporation for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, after making suitable pro- 
visions for transfers to reserves and capital, 
until the aggregate amount of such pay- 
ments equals the amounts required to be re- 
turned to the Treasury by the preceding 
sentence.”. 

Mr. BINGHAM (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House amendment to the 
Senate amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, could the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) explain the effect of his 
amendment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would be glad 
to do just that. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman will recall that last week 
the House passed by voice vote H.R. 
3136, extending the operating author- 
ity of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. Last Friday the Senate 
amended the House-passed bill by in- 
serting the text of the OPIC provi- 
sions as reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. The 
amendment that I am proposing to 
offer today, with the cosponsorship of 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO), is a compromise text 
which has been agreed to on behalf of 
both Houses. 

The two items of prime concern to 
the House—one of which is the gentle- 
man’s amendment; that is, the con- 
tinuation of the direct loan program, 
and the other the floor amendment re- 
quiring OPIC to return to the Treas- 
ury the amounts of its original appro- 
priation—are retained intact by the 
compromise text. 

The amendment also accepts the 
House provision on identifying trade 
promotion as one of several rather 
than as a preeminent purpose of 
OPIC, It includes a modified Senate 
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provision on performance require- 
ments which adds any negative impact 
of performance requirements on U.S. 
trade benefits flowing from the invest- 
ment to the list of criteria which 
OPIC must take into consideration in 
deciding whether to issue a contract. 
It also includes a Senate provision re- 
quiring OPIC to submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the feasibility of de- 
termining the impact of OPIC cover- 
age on a firm’s decision whether to 
make a particular investment. 

The amendment also includes the 
Senate provision for a report to the 
Congress whenever OPIC expands the 
scope of its civil strife coverage. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
agree with the gentleman's assessment 
and support his intention to act expe- 
ditiously on this OPIC legislation. As 
we have only 3 days before the author- 
ity of OPIC to operate expires, I be- 
lieve it is essential that we pass legisla- 
tion that is acceptable to this House 
and the other body and get it to the 
President for his signature. 

As the gentleman has so accurately 
explained, the changes that this 
amendment makes are ones which 
simply build on what the House has 
already agreed to and adds three pro- 
visions relating to civil strife, perform- 
ance requirements and additionally 
which are acceptable to the minority 
and to OPIC as well. 

I concur in the gentleman’s action 
and urge prompt consideration of his 
motion. 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the original request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


oO 1230 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


(Mr. CONABLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the President’s decision 
to ask for yet another commission on 
social security. I have not counted, but 
I believe we probably have had 10 
studies of social security in the past 10 
years, and there is no mystery about 
the sort of unpopular actions which 
are necessary if we are to eliminate 
some of the dynamics that are gob- 
bling us up with respect to this 
system. 

I understand why he did it. He was 
being politically whipsawed by irre- 
sponsible elements in the Congress 
and among former members of the bu- 
reaucracy on an issue which is under- 
standably very sensitive politically. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I hope the leaders 
of the Congress will cooperate by ap- 
pointing members of this commission 
as quickly as possible, that the com- 
mission will not feel that it has to 
study at length a subject about which 
so much is already known, and that 
perhaps rather than reporting back in 
1 to 2 years, as the President suggests, 
they will report back this fall so that 
we can get on with the business of re- 
assuring the American people that 
social security is not only safe for the 
beneficiaries next month but for the 
next generation as well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair announces that he 
will postpone further proceedings 
today on the question of agreeing to 
the resolution on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall vote, if postponed, will 
be taken on Wednesday, September 
30, 1981. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
EXTENSION 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 222 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 222 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3112) to amend the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 to extend certain provisions for an ad- 
ditional ten years, to extend certain other 
provisions for an additional seven years, and 
for other purposes, and the first reading of 
the bill shall be dispensed with. After gener- 
al debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
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chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary now printed in the bill as an origi- 
nal bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
to the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit with or without instruction. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
CHISHOLM) is recognized for 1 hour. 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. RHODES), pend- 
ing which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 222 
provides for the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 3112, the Voting Rights Act 
Extension of 1981, to revise and extend 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


This is an open rule, Mr. Speaker, 
providing for 2 hours of general 
debate to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The rule provides 
that it shall be in order to consider the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary now printed in the 
bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. The resolution provides for one 
motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


The Voting Rights Act protects con- 
stitutionally guaranteed voting rights 
for minority citizens, and is the most 
successful civil rights legislation ever 
enacted. An overwhelming majority of 
over 100 witnesses appearing before 
the House Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights testified to the 
significant impact which the act has 
had in increasing the participation 
and representation of minorities in the 
political process. These same witnesses 
presented compelling evidence of con- 
tinuing discriminatory election prac- 
tices which underscore the need for 
extension of the protection guaran- 
teed by the act’s special provisions. 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary deserves high praise for re- 
porting this vital bipartisan legislation 
in a form that will continue to protect 
the most vital of our constitutional 
guarantees. I urge my colleagues to 
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adopt House Resolution 222, so that 
the House may consider H.R. 3112. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 222 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3112, the Voting Rights Act Extension 
of 1981. This legislation extends certain 
provisions of the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act for 10 years, extends certain other 
provisions for 7 years, and amends vari- 
ous other provisions of the existing law. 


House Resolution 222 grants an 
open rule, providing 2 hours of general 
debate to be equally divided between 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Further, the rule makes in order con- 
sideration of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute as 
an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Finally, one motion to recommit, 
with or without instructions, is in 
order. 3 

The Voting Rights Extension Act 
has received a great deal of attention. 
The Judiciary Committee has held ex- 
tensive hearings on the subject and 
has produced a bill which provides an 
excellent basis for debate. The rule 
before us has been crafted to allow 
this body sufficient time and the 
utmost freedom in considering the bill. 
For these reasons Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve we should adopt this rule. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. RHODES 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

REMOVAL OF EXEMPTION OF EXPENSES FOR 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested permission to speak out of 
order because I understand that as 
part of the continuing resolution con- 
ference there is a measure which was 
adopted in the other body which 
would have the effect of removing the 
$3,000 exemption limit for expenses 
which each Member of Congress 
enjoys insofar as his income tax liabil- 
ity is concerned. The effect of this 
would be not to raise the taxes of the 
Member, but to cause the Member to 
be treated as any other American 
would be treated who comes to Wash- 
ington on business. 

I, with some reluctance, must say 
that I object to the timing of this. I 
can see the justice of doing something 
about a problem we all face, that is, 
each of us must maintain an establish- 
ment in Washington and in our dis- 
tricts as well. We do have a double ex- 
pense. I suppose that if the budget 
were balanced and the fiscal situation 


‘were different I would be very much 


in favor of removing or increasing the 
exemption limit. But, at this time, I 
think it is giving the wrong signal to 
the country at the wrong time. It will 
be construed by the press as a pay 
raise because there is no doubt but 
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what it will result in more aftertax 
money remaining in the pockets of the 
average Member. It will be construed 
as a pay raise at a time when the 
President of the United States is 
asking the Congress, and the Congress 
is doing I think its very best to comply 
with the necessities of the situation, to 
produce a balanced budget by 1984, 
while at the same time we are trying 
to raise the capabilities of our defense 
establishment and cut taxes, too. 


It is very difficult to do all three. I 
think the people of the country recog- 
nize this. 

The money involved as far as the 
Congress is concerned is practically 
minuscule. It is not going to either bal- 
ance the budget or unbalance it. But 
the symbolism is absolutely terrible at 
a time like this when we are working 
to balance the budget. 

We have all been disturbed because 
we have, I think, performed some 
amazing acts of self-denial, not only 
for ourselves but for the country. We 
have cut the expenses. We have cut 
expectations. We are doing what I 
think, I hope, is necessary to produce 
a balanced budget in a hurry. 

Why are we doing this? We are 
doing it because it is necessary to pre- 
serve our economy. We are doing it so 
we may be able to cut down on the in- 
terest rates which are being charged 
today and which are, I think, stifling 
the economy of the country, making it 
extremely difficult for the private 
sector to borrow the funds that are 
necessary to expand and to provide 
the jobs which our people want, need, 
and are entitled to. 


So my objection is not to what the 
other body is trying to do, it is to the 
symbolism it portrays to the country. 
Why symbolism? Because, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said the other 
day, there is no economic reason for 
interest rates to be as high as they are 
at the present time; no economic 
reason. It is a matter of confidence. It 
is a matter of whether or not the 
people of the country believe that the 
Congress and the President are sincere 
and really mean it when we say that 
we are going to balance the budget, we 
are going to end inflation, and thus 
the interest rate could, of its own 
weight, and of its own necessity, find a 
lower level at which to operate. 


Of course, that is aboslutely neces- 
sary and absolutely important. So it 
seems to me that although it is painful 
for Members of Congress to continue 
to receive the same remuneration 
which we have received for many 
months in which the costs of living 
has increased—our dollar is not worth 
as much as it was, we are not doing as 
well as we were, our standard of living 
has gone down—but it seems to me 
that we owe a higher duty to the coun- 
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try than the average businessman who 
comes to Washington. Asking to be 
treated as he is I think is to demean 
the office that we hold, the office to 
which we are elected. 

Let us balance the budget and then 
come in and vote ourselves a really 
good, whopping pay raise. We will 
need it. We will be entitled to it when 
we have a balanced budget. I personal- 
ly will be one of the first to vote for it. 

I think the people of the country 
will recognize the justice of it and be 
very happy to comply. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I want to commend the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) on his very 
statesmanlike statement that he just 
made. I concur in the statement he 
has made. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor the rule on this 
bill, though I have severe reservations 
about portions of some parts of the act 
itself. The Voting Rights Act was first 
enacted in 1965 for the express pur- 
pose of assuring blacks of the right to 
vote in parts of the country where 
they had been deliberately denied that 
right. In the nearly 17 years since that 
time, changes have taken place in 
those areas of the Nation which were 
the targets of the original act and 
which has enabled blacks to vote at 
levels far in excess of jurisdictions not 
covered by the act. 

For example, the 1980 census figures 
reveal that blacks in New York State 
voted at a rate of 40.4 percent; the 
State of New Jersey is similarly defi- 
cient: 40.2 percent. The District of Co- 
lumbia, with 43 percent, and Massa- 
chusetts, with 38.4-percent participa- 
tion, compare unfavorably with 51.3 
percent in South Carolina, 60.1 per- 
cent in Louisiana, or 59.5 percent in 
Mississippi. It is high time changes 
were made in the act which would 
have the beneficial effect of rewarding 
positive change and focusing increased 
attention on jurisdictions which have 
continued to defy the law or which 
have continued to deny the most basic 
right we all have, in violation of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

I also believe that any bailout mech- 
anism should treat State legislatures 
and county election mechanisms sepa- 
rately. One should not incapacitate 
the other. Southern States, particular- 
ly, have strong home rule laws, and 
the bill, as reported, would make State 


eligibility contingent upon the eligibil-. 


ity of every covered subdivision within 
that State. I believe this is unfair and 
should be modified when the bill is 
considered by this body. 

In addition, H.R. 3112 extends the 
minority language ballot provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act, added in 1975, 
for another 10 years, or until 1992. As 
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I will show during consideration of 
this bill, such an extension is neither 
appropriate nor justified. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BUTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
support the rule, and I appreciate the 
opportunity that will be given us to do 
on the floor what we really did not 
have time to do in the committee, and 
that is to amend the legislation. We 
have a number of amendments which 
are addressed to many of the problems 
which we did not have the opportuni- 
ty to address in the full committee, 
but will bring to the floor. 

I would take my time, if I may, Mr. 
Speaker, to begin by quoting from a 
portion of the committee report deal- 
ing with this legislation. 

On page 32: 

Disturbed at the lack of progress in minor- 
ity participation within the political process 
in the covered jurisdictions, Congress in 
1975 began to explore alternative remedies. 
Proponents of these different remedies 
argued that the Voting Rights Act, as writ- 
ten, provided no incentive for the covered 
jurisdictions to do other than retain exist- 
ing voting procedures and methods of elec- 
tion. 

They are quoting me there. I am the 
proponent of these different remedies 
who argued that the Voting Rights 
Act as written in 1975 provided no in- 
centive for the covered jurisdictions to 
do other than retain existing voting 
procedures and methods of election. 

The report continues: 

After exploring these proposals, Congress 
chose not to adopt changes in the Act’s rem- 
edies at that time. 

Again quoting from the report: 

After listening once again to the litany of 
discriminatory practices and procedures 
which continue to dominate these covered 
jurisdictions, the Committee determined 
that some modification of the Act was nec- 
essary to end the apparent inertia which 
exists in these jurisdictions. 

The Committee believes these proposed 
changes to the bailout provision, set forth 
in H.R. 3112, as amended, will provide the 
necessary incentives to the covered jurisdic- 
tions to comply with laws protecting the 
voting rights of minorities, and to make 
changes in their existing voting practices 
and methods of election so that by eliminat- 
ing all discriminatory practices in the elec- 
tions process increased minority participa- 
tion will finally be realized. This is a reason- 
able bailout which will permit jurisdictions 
with a genuine record of nondiscrimination 
in voting to achieve exemption from the re- 
quirements of Section 5. 

It is this statement in the report of 
the committee with which I take issue. 

The report says, “This is a reasona- 
ble bailout * * *.” It is not a reasona- 
ble bailout. It is a very unreasonable 
bailout, and there are a number of rea- 
sons why, which will be developed in 
the course of the general debate on 
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this and are developed extensively in 
the dissenting and supplemental views 
which are filed with the report. 

Therefore, one of the major issues 
which will be before this House is: 
What is a reasonable bailout? 

How do we establish a reasonable 
way to provide an incentive for those 
jurisdictions which are not in full com- 
pliance with our constitutional princi- 
ples to promote and protect the right 
to vote. We do so by giving such juris- 
dictions the knowledge that, if they 
achieve these reasonable objectives, 
they will not be further burdened with 
the preclearance requirements of sec- 
tion 5 of the Voting Rights Act. 

I want to explain to the Members 
now some of the unreasonable provi- 
sions which are imposed upon the cov- 
ered States at this moment. 

For example, in order to bail out, 
under this legislation, my State and 
the other covered States must come to 
the U.S. District Court in the District 
of Columbia with a petition establish- 
ing the various approximately 11 con- 
ditions for bailout which are in this 
legislation. This is a tremendous 
burden. It is prohibitively expensive. 
We have seen articles in the Washing- 
ton Post recently, saying that the 
Washington Bar has passed the $1 bil- 
lion mark in their annual revenues. 
That is what the lawyers in Washing- 
ton are charging nowadays. And it is 
that tremendously expensive require- 
ment of going to Washington, finding 
a Washington lawyer, against all of 
the unlimited resource advantages of 
the Federal Government, going back 
to your jurisdiction, to a little county 
in some covered State that wants to 
get out, and proving all of these 11 
things and bringing all their witnesses 
to Washington, with all these costs in- 
volved. 

How does the district court in Wash- 
ington know what a local jurisdiction 
needs? What are the problems locally? 
How does the court find that out? 
How does the district court in Wash- 
ington pass judgment on that? 

It is patently unfair to make Wash- 
ington, D.C., the forum for a bailout. 

So this is one of the problems that 
makes the bailout so unreasonable. 

Another problem with it is that no 
State government can bail out until 
every political subdivision within a 
State government has established its 
purity under the law. 

Another provision would require 
that no Federal examiners have ever 
been appointed in a State which would 
seek to be bailed out under these pro- 
visions. 

Now, a Federal examiner is a purely 
discretionary matter. It does not rep- 
resent an adjudication of anything. It 
is purely a discretionary matter in the 
Department of Justice. As a matter of 
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fact, my State has never had any Fed- 
eral examiners in it; but many States 
have had them in there. In many in- 
stances, it has been proven unneces- 
sary. But the significant thing about it 
is that this is a purely administrative 
discretion that, if that administrative 
action had taken place, that would 
eliminate this State from an opportu- 
nity to bail out from under this legis- 
lation. That is wrong. 

Another one would place limitations 
if any objection has been interposed, 
any objection has been interposed 
against the petitioning jurisdictions by 
the Department of Justice, not wheth- 
er it has cured it or not, but whether it 
is interposed at all during that period 
of time. Then they would be unable to 
be bailed out. 

Recognize that this bailout provision 
requires 10 years of purity prior to pe- 
tition—10 years of purity before you 
are entitled to a bailout under this leg- 
islation. I have no quarrel with that. If 
a State can come in and show that it 
has 10 years of purity, then there 
ought to be reasonable requirements 
of what determines your purity. 

What we have here is legislation 
which has unreasonable requirements. 
And if you have unreasonable require- 
ments, then you say, “Why bother at 
all?” And if you say, “Why bother at 
all?” then you are not going to do any- 
thing to improve the opportunities of 
minorities to vote in your jurisdiction. 
That is what is wrong with this bail- 
out—no incentive to improve perform- 
ance. 

I am one of those who believes, as 
the gentlelady from New York has 
said, that this is landmark legislation 
which has accomplished much in 
many parts of the country. But what 
it has left undone is to provide the in- 
centive to those jurisdictions which 
still have discriminatory voting prac- 
tices to improve their performance in 
areas not touched by the existing leg- 
islation. 

I hope in the course of our delibera- 
tions on this floor that we will all join 
together and come forth with a rea- 
sonable bailout which all of us can 
support. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of House Resolu- 
tion 222, which provides for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3112, legislation to 
extend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
for another 10 years. 

Over the past year, the Subcommit- 
tee on Civil and Constitutional Rights 
has held extensive hearings on wheth- 
er to extend the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

The overwhelming preponderance of 
the testimony indicated the Voting 
Rights Act has worked. There is no 
doubt in my mind this act, in its 16 
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years of existence, has been the most 
successful civil rights act ever passed 
by the the Congress of the United 
States. The Voting Rights Act has pro- 
vided the voting franchise to numer- 
ous people who, for one reason or an- 
other, were previously denied the 
right to vote. It has provided a dra- 
matic increase in the number of mi- 
nority elected officials in covered ju- 
risdictions while also providing a dra- 
matic increase in the voting participa- 
tion of minority citizens. 

The hearings also clearly showed 
the creativity of the human mind 
when it comes to proposing election 
law changes designed to prevent 
people from voting. The subcommittee 
heard case after case of various kinds 
of changes that had the effect of pre- 
venting people from obtaining access 
to the ballot box, or from having their 
vote counted fairly and effectively. All 
one needs to do is refer to the hearing 
record to see these cases demonstrated 
by the testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses. Although the progress has 
been great it has not been enough. It 
is absolutely essential that section 5 of 
the act, which requires covered juris- 
dictions to preclear any election law 
changes with the Department of Jus- 
tice or the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, be extended. 


This section has been the most effec- 
tive mechanism of insuring that our 
citizens are not disenfranchised. How- 
ever, one of the drawbacks in the 
present law is the fact it is virtually 
impossible for a covered jurisdiction 


which has a good record to bail out 
from the provisions of section 5. The 
bipartisan “bailout” provisions in H.R. 
3112, coauthored by Messrs. EDWARDS, 
Fıs, and myself, provide such relief. 
It is a true compromise because the 
original H.R. 3112 did not even address 
the “bailout” issue. The bailout in 
H.R. 3112, while not supported by the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, encompasses 90 percent of 
what Mr. HYDE was trying to accom- 
plish. While the negotiations did break 
down, there was wide agreement on 
many of the provisions of the bailout 
that were finally adopted in commit- 
tee. However, I can only speak for 
what occurred in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as I have not seen what kind of 
bailout amendment the gentleman 
from Illinois will offer on the House 
floor. 

The bipartisan bailout, in addition 
to being a compromise, is also work- 
able. This bailout, for the first time, 
acts as an incentive to covered jurisdic- 
tions to take affirmative steps toward 
assuring nondiscrimination in voting 
practices. In the present law, this in- 
centive does not exist. 

The bipartisan compromise provides 
that political subdivisions within fully 
covered States may initiate a declara- 
tory judgment action seeking to bail- 
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out independent of the State. This is 
an expansion of current law; however, 
States can initiate the same action, 
but only if all political subdivisions are 
eligible. I do not agree with state- 
ments made by opponents that, “‘link- 
ing the bailout of a State government 
to the conduct of all political subdivi- 
sions within its boundaries, is unrea- 
sonable.” A State if it wants to bail 
out, must act to eliminate all proce- 
dures in its subdivisions which dilute 
access to the electoral process. If a 
State cannot do this, then it should 
not exempt from preclearance provi- 
sions. However, even if the State 
cannot qualify, the local jurisdictions 
still can bail out from the preclearance 
provisions. 

The bipartisan compromise is work- 
able because it provides clear stand- 
ards against which States and covered 
political subdivisions can measure 
whether they will meet the require- 
ments that allow for a bailout. That 
these high standards are tough does 
not make them unreasonable. They 
should be tough. These standards are 
a vast improvement over the near-im- 
possible bailout provisions which are 
in current law. 

In conclusion I would like to again 
emphasize the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 is the most successful piece of civil 
rights legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. Attempts 
will be made to dilute the effect of 
various provisions of the act. The bail- 
out provisions in H.R. 3112, and the 
minority language provisions will 
probably be subject to most of these 
attempts. Despite the good intentions 
behind these efforts, they must none- 
theless be defeated. H.R. 3112, as re- 
ported out of the full committee, rep- 
resents the barebones legislation nec- 
essary to protect the constitutionally 
protected right to vote. To allow any 
part of the Voting Rights Act to 
expire lays the groundwork for a re- 
gression to the practices that existed 
before the passage of the act in 1965. 


o 1300 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I am disappointed that the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. EDWARDS) could 
not be here, so I must direct my ques- 
tion to the gentleman because the gen- 
tleman, as he so eloquently states, is 
the author of the bailout provision 
which was before us. 

I would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man would address himself to the 
reason why the bailout, which is in 
H.R. 3112 , limits jurisdiction or venue 
for the petition. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SENSENBRENNER) has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, why is it limited to 
the courts of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. The venue 
for all actions under the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 has been in the U.S. Court 
for the District of Columbia since that 
district court is probably the nearest 
district court in the country to have 
countrywide jurisdiction, since matters 
that pertain to the Federal agencies 
properly have venue in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

There was no compelling reason that 
was suggested for changing the venue 
out of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, except the fact 
that it might be more convenient for 
local jurisdictions to try the cases in 
the U.S. district court closer to home. 

I would suggest that district courts 
closer to home, where judges have 
been selected from a State where they 
are sitting, have some kind of a tilt in 
one direction or another, which the 
authors of the bailout amendment cer- 
tainly want to avoid. 

I would further emphasize that the 
negotiations that went on prior to my 
getting involved in this within the Ju- 
diciary Committee did allow for the 
venue to remain in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. Then it is a fair statement it is 
basically a distrust of the Federal judi- 
ciary that is the reason why the gen- 
tleman does not support this; is that 
correct? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LUNGREN). 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this rule. I think this 
rule is very fair. It gives us 2 hours of 
general debate. It is an open rule, and 
I think an open rule with all amend- 
ments available is most appropriate 
because there are a number of differ- 
ent concerns that people on both sides 
of the aisle have with the actual bill 
that we passed out of the subcommit- 
tee. I support the extension of the 
voting rights. I support extension of 
the preclearance requirements. I think 
as a member of the subcommittee, 
having listened to the testimony, there 
is nothing less I could do. 

At the same time, I do think we have 
to look at the vehicle that has been 
presented to us on the floor. For vari- 
ous reasons, I do not think we had 
adequate opportunity to make some 
changes and fine tune this extension 
of the Voting Rights Act before it ar- 
rived here on the floor. 

As a result, I think that all Members 
of the House should be ready to look 
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seriously at all of the amendments 
that will be presented. 

The whole question of the type of 
mechanism that we have established 
for the bailout is an important one. 

Men and women of good will can 
have differences of opinion on this, I 
am firmly convinced. I do think there 
was an attempt in committee to recog- 
nize that a bailout was appropriate, 
that in fact we needed an incentive to 
help those jurisdictions do a better 
job, and also to reward those jurisdic- 
tions that had done a good job. 

At the same time, I do not think we 
have come up with the best possible 
bailout. I think there are some unin- 
tended effects of the bailout that we 
voted out of the committee. 

For instance, if someone wants to 
merely file a dilatory claim against a 
covered jurisdiction, as the bill stands 
right now, that single act could delay a 
good faith effort by any jurisdiction to 
get out from under the preclearance 
provision. 

I think that is something that is rec- 
ognized by all parties to the negotia- 
tions on the committee, and there will 
be a number of amendments to deal 
with that. 

So, I think that we will have ample 
opportunity to discuss these and other 
questions in general debate this week 
and then deal with the amendments 
next week. 

One area of the bill that has not re- 
ceived much attention that I think de- 
serves attention is the whole question 
of bilingual ballots. Although we did a 
yeoman job in holding hearings 
around the country, and looking into 
detail about the provisions of preclear- 
ance, such an effort was notably 
absent with respect to the bilingual 
ballots. This is an interesting provision 
because it is not a provision that is 
going to expire coterminously with the 
preclearance section. 

Nonetheless, it was presented to us. I 
do not think we had adequate time to 
give it the attention it deserves. 

I will be presenting at least one 
amendment in this section of the bill, 
and there will be other amendments 
presented. I am sorry that we do not 
have the full discussion and full 
record before us that we will have 
with respect to preclearance, but we 
just did not do the same amount of 
work on this section in the subcommit- 
tee or the committee. 

Nonetheless, it will be in front of us. 
It will be a decision we will have to 
make: First, whether we will have to 
deal with it, since it is not scheduled 
to expire for several more years; or 
second, if so, how it should be ad- 
dressed at this time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN'S CUTS ARE 
ASKING TOO MUCH FROM THE 
TERRITORIES 


(Mr. WON PAT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the President really under- 
stands how great a burden he is asking 
many Americans to bear when he calls 
for an additional 12 percent in Federal 
spending cuts. 

While I cannot speak for residents of 
the 50 States, I can and must speak 
out on behalf of the thousands of 
Americans who live in the various U.S. 
territories. They are heavily depend- 
ent on Federal spending. If Congress 
approves the new spending reductions 
these people are going to suffer far 
greater than anyone yet realizes. 

It is one thing to call for a general 
belt tightening to restore common- 
sense to our Federal budget. The 
people of Guam and other territories, 
like the people of the various States of 
the Union, support this concept in 
every way. It is another matter, how- 
ever, to expect them to sit still while 
major programs they depend on for 
their livelihood are slashed to the 
bone or killed outright when no alter- 
natives are being proposed. The 
Reagan administration has been in 
office now for 9 months. It has not as 
yet formally nominated an Assistant 
Secretary of Interior for Territorial 
and International Affairs, who is re- 
sponsible for Federal policy and pro- 
grams for the territories. How much 
longer must we wait for them to tell us 
what their policy toward the territo- 
ries is going to be? 

I am certainly not content to sit by 
and watch the Government slash pro- 
grams that needy people depend on 
for their living and in some cases for 
the food they eat. 

As the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Insular Affairs, I am deeply 
concerned about the impact of the last 
round of budget cuts on territorial 
Americans. Now, we see the Reagan 
administration calling for even greater 
cuts—at a time when we still do not 
know the full impact of the last round 
of reductions in spending. 

I have the distinct feeling that this 
administration is becoming single 
minded. The only issue seems to be 
balancing the budget—regardless of 
how it affects the disadvantaged, the 
elderly people, the middle-income 
people and people in the territories. 
Speaker O'NEILL told us that he will 
not stand by and see the budget bal- 
anced on the backs of the elderly or 
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the poor. I agree. I will stand by him 
for the record in behalf of the territo- 
rial Americans. 

Let me assure my colleagues here 
today that I am not overstating the 
case. Americans in the territories are 
far more dependent on Federal spend- 
ing—not because they want to be—but 
because Federal law and Federal poli- 
cies give us no choice. 

The Reagan administration has 
made a great deal about self-sufficien- 
cy. But all I have seen so far are pro- 
posals that would take away the liveli- 
hood for Americans in the territories 
and their means to become self-reli- 
ant. To make matters worse, residents 
of Guam and the Virgin Islands are 
being asked to bear the cost of the 
recent Federal tax cut. This will mean 
a loss of at least $35 million to Guam 
and the Virgin Islands in the next 
year. And this is on top of the other 
Federal program reductions. 

I believe that the people of this 
country want their Government to be 
responsible. They expect us to use 
their tax dollars wisely. But they do 
not expect to see valuable social pro- 
grams slashed and killed while we 
spend billions in foreign aid for coun- 
tries who are anything but our friends. 
If this administration is really serious 
about reducing needless spending 
there are better solutions to the fiscal 
problems of this country and it is up 
to the Congress to find these solu- 
tions. 


I also hope that this Congress will 


take special notice of the Americans in 
the territories. We have a special com- 
mitment to these people and they are 
depending on us to see that this prom- 
ise of support toward economic and 
constitutional developments is not 
broken. Thank you. 


ANTICRIME PROGRAM 


(Mr. SKELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, crime, 
is a growing concern in our Nation, 
and it affects Americans from all 
walks of life. The Federal Government 
should do its part to assist local law 
enforcement agencies who carry the 
major burden of fighting crime. 

Thus, today I am introducing three 
bills that will assist in the fight 
against crime. One will establish con- 
stitutional procedures for reinstitution 
of the death penalty in Federal cases 
and also help protect a President from 
a would-be assassin, another requires 
mandatory, nonparolable sentences 
for those who use firearms in violent 
crimes, and a third creates a Federal 
offense for those who rob drug stores 
and pharmacists of federally licensed 
drugs. 
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We in Congress can take major steps 
in the fight against crime. These three 
bills are designed to help in this fight. 

When I was first elected to legisla- 
tive office in 1970, crime was a major 
concern of the constituents in my 
State senate district. Having previous- 
ly served as prosecuting attorney and 
as a special assistant attorney general, 
I was sensitive to those concerns. As a 
State senator, I worked diligently to 
improve and toughen Missouri’s crimi- 
nal laws. As chairman of the State 
senate committee on criminal jurispru- 
dence, I introduced legislation which 
ultimately became the basis for a new 
State criminal code. This revision 
meant tougher, yet fairer, criminal 
laws for the State of Missouri. I also, 
as a State senator, successfully spon- 
sored a death penalty law for my 
State. 

Unfortunately, our nationwide crime 
problem has not abated. Crime, par- 
ticularly violent crime, is still a major 
concern of my constituents, and of the 
constituents of all of us here in the 
House. This should be no surprise. 
Last year, almost one out of three U.S. 
households was directly affected by 
some form of serious crime. Moreover, 
crime is no longer just an urban prob- 
lem. Suburbs and rural areas have 
shown dramatic increases in their 
crime rates. 

The primary responsibility for fight- 
ing crime is, as it should be, with the 
State and local governments. However, 
I believe the Federal Government does 
have a role. The first duty of a govern- 
ment is to provide for the safety and 
protection of its citizens. This is why 
we must maintain a defense capability 
that is second to none. We should be 
no less vigorous in protecting our citi- 
zens from domestic threats—from 
those who would break our laws and 
threaten the lives and property of 
others. On the Federal level, we can 
establish tough sanctions to deter 
those who would violate Federal crimi- 
nal laws. In so doing, we are sending a 
message, first, to those who would be 
disposed to commit crimes in areas 
subject to Federal jurisdiction that 
lawless conduct will not be tolerated, 
and second, we would be stating un- 
equivocally that Congress, represent- 
ing all the people from all States, 
stands firmly against crime. I am sure 
this latter message would be well re- 
ceived in the States and localities and 
would help set the tone for tougher 
laws and more vigorous law enforce- 
ment at these levels. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
the following three bills designed to 
toughen Federal criminal laws: 

First, a bill to establish constitution- 
al procedures for the imposition of the 
death penalty. In order to effectively 
control] the increasing number of vio- 
lent crimes we must have punishments 
which are appropriate to the offense. 
The death penalty is the only appro- 
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priate punishment in many cases, es- 
pecially cases involving certain incorri- 
gible, antisocial, and dangerous crimi- 
nals. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it has a deterrant effect, and that 
it serves the legitimate function of ret- 
ribution, allowing society to express its 
sense of outrage toward those who 
commit the most heinous of crimes. 


The purpose of the legislation which 
I will introduce today is to establish 
criteria for imposing the death penal- 
ty so that it cannot be imposed arbi- 
trarily and capriciously as the Su- 
preme Court ruled was the case under 
previous statutes which allowed unlim- 
ited discretion to the judge and jury. 
The bill provides that, after a convic- 
tion for an offense for which a penalty 
of death is authorized, the court must 
hold a separate hearing on whether to 
impose the death penalty. The bill 
lists certain aggravating and mitigat- 
ing factors which must be considered. 
If the jury finds, by unanimous ver- 
dict, that the aggravating factors out- 
weigh any mitigating factors, and that 
the death penalty is justified, the 
court must impose the death penalty. 
An expedited appeal to the court of 
appeals is provided. The bill also au- 
thorizes the death penaity in a new 
situation—an attempt to assassinate 
the President that results in bodily 
injury to the President or comes dan- 
gerously close to success. 


Second, a bill which strengthens ex- 
isting mandatory penalties for using 
or carrying a firearm in the commis- 
sion of a felony. Any increase in the 
crime rate typically brings cries for 
more gun control. This simplistic solu- 
tion to the crime problem must be re- 
jected. I stand firm against gun con- 
trol. We must crack down on crimi- 
nals, not on guns and gun owners. My 
bill provides for a mandatory 8-year 
sentence for someone who uses or car- 
ries a firearm during the commission 
of any Federal felony. A second con- 
viction would bring a 15-year sentence, 
and a third conviction means life im- 
prisonment. “Mandatory” means just 
that—no suspended sentence, no pro- 
bation, no concurrent sentence, and no 
parole. 


As you can see, this bill provides es- 
pecially harsh penaities for repeat of- 
fenders. Statistics show that most of 
our violent crimes are committed by 
very few people. If we are to have a 
safe society, we must get career crimi- 
nals off the streets. Certainly, some- 
one who commits a third felony with a 
gun has by that very act proven to be 
incapable of rehabilitation and should 
be locked up for good. 

My third bill provides for a criminal 
penalty for robbery of a controlled 
sustance, that is, for robbery of drugs. 
Some experts claim that nearly half of 
all violent street crimes are drug relat- 
ed. Drug users either rob to support 
their habits, or they commit violent 
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acts while under the influence of their 
narcotics. Drugs are a national prob- 
lem that requires a national solution. 
My bill would add to State and local 
law enforcement efforts by making 
robbery of a controlled substance from 
pharmacists a Federal offense. Phar- 
maceuticals and drug stores have 
become increasingly subject to robbery 
and physical violence in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to pre- 
tend that my three bills will solve our 
nationwide crime problem. But I be- 
lieve that they all are necessary if we 
are to preserve true freedom in our 
land, and prevent the vast majority of 
America’s law-abiding citizens from 
being held hostage to the acts of a vio- 
lent few. 


MORE LAW AND ORDER 


(Mr. COLLINS of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the past quarter of a century, 
American courts have greatly expand- 
ed the rights of accused criminals. 
Crime is now increasing at such an 
alarming rate that it is time for us to 
limit one of the rules that gives the 
greatest help to guilty criminals. This 
is the exclusionary rule of evidence 
which allows criminals to go free just 
because a mistake was made in the ac- 
quisition of the evidence. 

The exclusionary rule is a judge- 
made rule which bars the use of evi- 
dence secured through an illegal 
search or seizure. Do not be fooled by 
the term “illegal.” Often the evidence 
has been excluded for technical viola- 
tions when the police officers believed 
in good faith that they were acting in 
accordance with the Constitution. 

In a recent case, two police officers 
who were patrolling a residential area 
stopped a suspect whom they thought 
was planning a burglary. Identifica- 
tion of the man showed that a warrant 
has already been issued for his arrest. 
In addition, the officers found a 
loaded revolver and an unregistered 
sawed-off shotgun in his car. 

The suspect was convicted of illegal 
possession of firearms, but an appeals 
court let him go free. The court said 
that the officers should not have 
stopped the suspect in the first place, 
so under the exclusionary rule the 
guns which they discovered were inad- 
missible evidence. The court reached 
this decision in spite of the fact that 
the rules governing when an officer 
can stop a suspect are very complex 
and there was little doubt that the of- 
ficers believed they were following the 
law. 

A Supreme Court case dealing with 
the exclusionary rule ' has allowed the 
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convicted killer of a 14-year-old girl to 
go free. In that case the Court agreed 
that the police had the right to make 
the search that resulted in the obtain- 
ing of the crucial evidence. However, 
the Court reversed the conviction be- 
cause the search warrant was not 
issued by the official whom they be- 
lieved should have issued it. 

Many people believe that the Consti- 
tution requires the imposition of the 
excluslonary rule and its unjust re- 
sults. This is not the case. No Supreme 
Court has ever held that the exclu- 
sionary rule was required by the Con- 
stitution. It is purely a judge-made 
rule that did not even exist during the 
first 125 years of our Nation’s history. 
Chief Justice Burger and former Jus- 
tice Harlan have been especially criti- 
cal of the exclusionary rule and its ef- 
fects. 

Judge Malcom Wilkey of the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals made 
the interesting point that the United 
States is unique in the civilized world 
in having an exclusionary rule.* Eng- 
land, Canada, Germany, and Israel 
have all decided against the exclusion- 
ary rule which allows criminals to go 
free. 

Judges supporting the rule have 
argued that it deters law enforcement 
officials from breaking the law. How- 
ever, Judge Wilkey pointed out that 
no study has shown that the exclu- 
sionary rule has had any such effect. 
Instead, Justice Cardoza cited the real 
effect of the rule, “The criminal is to 
go free because the constable has 
blundered.”’ 

Today, I am introducing a bill which 
would limit the exclusionary rule. My 
bill would make evidence admissable if 
the officer conducting the search had 
a reasonable, good-faith belief that 
the search was lawful. This change 
would have prevented the criminals 
from going free in the cases I cited 
earlier. 

The Attorney General's task force 
on violent crime has recommended a 
reform similar to my bill, and Judge 
Sandra O’Connor has said that she 
would uphold such legislation. The 
time has come to limit the exclusion- 
ary rule and start putting criminals in 
prison instead of back on the streets. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO 
THE NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan delivered a na- 
tionally televised address on the state 
of the economy. I am inserting the 
President’s remarks into the RECORD 
at this time: 
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TEXT OF AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE NATION, SEPTEMBER 24, 1981 


Shortly after taking office, I came before 
you to map out a four-part plan for national 
economic recovery: 

Tax cuts to stimulate more growth and 
more jobs; 

Spending cuts to put an end to continuing 
deficits and high inflation; 

Regulatory relief to lift the heavy burden 
of government rules and paperwork; 

And finally, a steady, consistent monetary 
policy. 

We have made strong, encouraging 
progress on all four fronts. The flood of new 
governmental regulations, for example, has 
been cut by more than a third. 

I was especially pleased when a bipartisan 
coalition of Republicans and Democrats en- 
acted the biggest tax cuts and the greatest 
reduction in Federal spending in our na- 
tion’s history. Both will begin to take effect 
a week from today. 

These two bills would never have passed 
without your help. Your voices were heard 
in Washington, and were heeded by those 
you've chosen to represent you in govern- 
ment. 

Yet, in recent weeks we've begun to hear a 
chorus of other voices protesting that we 
haven't had full economic recovery. These 
are the same voices that were raised against 
our program when it was first presented to 
Congress. Now that the first part of it has 
been passed, they declare it hasn't worked. 
Well it hasn’t—it doesn’t start until one 
week from today. 

There have been some bright spots in our 
economic performance these past few 
months. Inflation has fallen and pressures 
are easing on both food and fuel prices. 
More than a million more Americans are 
now at work than a year ago. And recently 
there has even been a small crack in interest 
rates. 

But let me be the first to say that our 
problems won't suddenly disappear next 
week, next month or next year. We are just 
starting down a road that I believe will lead 
us out of the economic swamp we've been in 
for so long. 

It will take time for the effect of the tax 
rate reductions to be felt in increased sav- 
ings, productivity and new jobs. It will also 
take time for the budget cuts to reduce the 
deficits which have brought us near run- 
away inflation and ruinous interest rates. 

The important thing now is to hold to a 
firm, steady course. 

Tonight I want to talk with you about the 
next steps that we must take on that 
course—additional reductions in federal 
spending that will help lower our interest 
rates, our inflation and bring us closer to 
full economic recovery. 

I know that high interest rates are pun- 
ishing many of you—from the young family 
that wants to buy its first home to the 
farmer who needs a new truck or tractor. 
But all of us know that interest rates will 
only come down and stay down when gov- 
ernment is no longer borrowing huge 
amounts of money to cover its deficits. 

These deficits have been piling up every 
year, and some people here in Washington 
just throw up their hands in despair. Maybe 
you'll remember that we were told in the 
spring of 1980 that the 1981 budget would 
be balanced. Well, that budget—like so 
many in the past—hemorrhaged badly and 
wound up in a sea of red ink. 

I have pledged that we shall not stand 
idly by and see that same thing happen 
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again. When I presented our economic re- 
covery program to Congress, I said we were 
aiming to cut the deficit steadily to reach a 
balance by 1984. 

The budget bill that I signed this summer 
cut $35 billion from the 1982 budget and 
slowed the growth of spending by $130 bil- 
lion over the next three years. We cut the 
government’s rate of growth nearly in half. 

Now we must move on to a second round 
of budget savings—to keep us on the road to 
a balanced budget. 

Our immediate challenge is to hold down 
the deficit in the fiscal year that begins 
next week. A number of threats are now ap- 
pearing that will drive the deficit upward if 
we fail to act. For example, in the euphoria 
just after our budget bill was approved this 
summer, we didn’t point our immediately 
that while we did get most of what we'd 
asked for, most isn’t all. Some of the savings 
in our proposal were not approved; and 
since then, the Congress has taken actions 
that could add even more to the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

The result is that without further reduc- 
tions, our deficit for 1982 will be increased 
by some $16 billion. The estimated deficit 
for 1983 will be increased proportionately. 
And without further cuts, we can’t achieve 
our goal of a balanced budget by 1984. 

It would be easy to sit back and say, 
“Well, it will take longer than we thought. 
We got most of what we proposed, so let's 
stop there.” But that’s not good enough. 

In meeting to discuss this problem a few 
days ago, Senator Pete Domenici of New 
Mexico, Chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, recalled the words of that great 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis just 
before he stepped into the ring against Billy 
Conn. There had been some speculation 
that Billy might be able to avoid Joe’s lethal 
right hand. Joe said, “Well, he can run but 
he can’t hide.” 

Senator Domenici said to me, “That’s just 
what we're facing on runaway Federal 
spending. We can try to run from it but we 
can’t hide. We have to face up to it.” 

He's right, of course. In the last few dec- 
ades we started down a road that led to a 
massive explosion in Federal spending. It 
took about 170 years for the Federal budget 
to reach $100 billion. That was in 1962. It 
only took 8 years to reach the $200 billion 
mark and only 5 more to make it $300 bil- 
lion. In the next 5 we nearly doubled that. 

It would be one thing if we’d been able to 
pay for all the things government decided to 
do, but we've only balanced the budget once 
in the last 20 years. 

In just the past decade, our national debt 
has more than doubled. And in the next few 
days it will pass the trillion dollar mark. 
One trillion dollars of debt—if we as a 
nation need a warning, let that be it. 

Our interest payments on the debt alone 
are now running more than $96 billion a 
year. That’s more than the total combined 
profits last year of the 500 biggest compa- 
nies in the country; or to put it another 
way, Washington spends more on interest 
than on all of its education, nutrition and 
medical programs combined. 

In the past, there have been several meth- 
ods used to fund some of our social experi- 
ments. One was to take it away from Na- 
tional Defense. From being the strongest 
nation on earth in the post WW II year we 
steadily declined, while the Soviet Union en- 
gaged in the most massive military buildup 
the world has ever seen. 

Now with all our economic problems, we 
are forced to try to catch up so that we can 
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preserve the peace. Government's first re- 
sponsibility is national security, and we are 
determined to meet that responsibility. 
Indeed, we have no choice. 

Well, what all of this is leading up to is— 
what do we plan to do? Last week I met with 
the Cabinet to take up this matter. I’m 
proud to say there was no hand-wringing, 
no pleading to avoid further budget cuts. 
We all agreed that the “tax and tax, spend 
and spend” policies of the last few decades 
lead only to economic disaster. Our govern- 
ment must return to the tradition of living 
within our means and must do it now. We 
asked ourselves two questions—and an- 
swered them: “If not us—who? If not now— 
when?” 

Let me talk with you now about the spe- 
cific ways that I believe we ought to achieve 
additional savings—savings of some $16 bil- 
lion in 1982 and a total of $80 billion when 
spread over the next three years. I recognize 
that many in Congress may have other al- 
ternatives, and I welcome a dialogue with 
them. But let there be no mistake: we have 
no choice but to continue down the road 
toward a balanced budget—a budget that 
will keep us strong at home and secure over- 
seas. And let me be clear that this cannot be 
the last round of cuts. Holding down spend- 
ing must be a continuing battle for several 
years to come. 

Here is what I propose. 

First, I am asking Congress to reduce the 
1982 appropriation for most government 
agencies and programs by 12 percent. This 
will save $17.5 billion over the next several 
years. Absorbing these reductions will not 
be easy, but duplication, excess, waste and 
overhead is still far too great and can be 
trimmed further. 

No one asked to be exempt from belt- 
tightening. Over the next three years, the 
increase we had originally planned in the 
Defense budget will be cut by $13 billion. I'll 
confess, I was reluctant about this because 
of the long way we have to go before the 
dangerous window of vulnerability confront- 
ing us will be appreciably narrowed. But the 
Secretary of Defense assured me he can 
meet our critical needs in spite of this cut. 

Second, to achieve further economies, we 
will shrink the size of the nondefense pay- 
roll over the next three years by some 6% 
percent—some 75,000 employees. Much of 
this will be attained by not replacing those 
who retire or leave. There will, however, be 
some reductions in force simply because we 
are reducing our administrative overhead. 

I intend to set the example here by reduc- 
ing the size of the White House staff and 
the staff of the Executive Office of the 
President. 

As a third step, we propose to dismantle 
two Cabinet departments—Energy and Edu- 
cation. Both Secretaries are wholly in 
accord with this. Some of the activities in 
both of these departments will, of course, be 
continued either independently or in other 
areas of government. 

There is only one way to shrink the size 
and cost of big government—that is by 
eliminating agencies that are not needed 
and are getting in the way of a solution. 

We do not need an Energy Department to 
solve our basic energy problem: as long as 
we let the forces of the marketplace work 
without undue interference, the ingenuity 
of consumers, businesses, producers and in- 
ventors will do that for us. 

Similarly, education is the principal re- 
sponsibility of local school systems, teach- 
ers, parents, citizen boards and state govern- 
ments. By eliminating the Department of 
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Education less than two years after it was 
created, we cannot only reduce the budget 
but ensure that local needs and prefer- 
ences—rather than the wishes of Washing- 
ton—determine the education of our chil- 
dren. 

We also plan the elimination of a few 
smaller agencies and a number of boards 
and commissions, some of which have fallen 
into disuse or which are now being duplicat- 
ed. 

Fourth, we intend to make reductions of 
some $20 billion in Federal loan guarantees. 
These guarantees are not funds that the 
government spends directly; they are funds 
that are loaned in the private market and 
insured by government at subsidized rates. 
Federal loan guarantees have become a 
form of back-door, uncontrolled borrowing 
that prevent many small businesses—that 
aren't subsidized—from obtaining financing 
of their own. They are also a major factor in 
driving up interest rates. It is time we 
brought this practice under control. 

Fifth, I intend to forward to Congress this 
fall a new package of entitlement and wel- 
fare reform measures—outside Social Secu- 
rity—to save nearly $27 billion over the next 
three years. In the past two decades, we 
have created hundreds of new programs to 
provide personal assistance. Many of these 
programs may have come from a good 
heart, but not all have come from a clear 
head. And the costs have been staggering. 
In 1955, these programs cost $8 billion. By 
1965 the cost was $79 billion. Next year it 
will be $188 billion. 

Let there be no confusion on this score. 
Benefits for the needy will be protected. 
But the black market in food stamps must 
be stopped. The abuse and fraud in Medic- 
aid by beneficiaries and providers alike 
cannot be tolerated. Provision of school 
loans and meal subsidies to the affluent can 
no longer be afforded. 

In California when I was Governor and 
embarked upon welfare reform, there were 
screams from those who claimed that we in- 
tended to victimize the needy. But in a little 
over three years we saved the taxpayer 
some $2 billion at the same time we were 
able to increase the grants for the deserving 
and truly needy by an average of more than 
40 percent. It was the first cost of living in- 
crease they had received in 13 years. I be- 
lieve progress can also be made at the na- 
tional level. 

We can be compassionate about human 
needs without being complacent about 
budget extravagance. 

Sixth, I will soon urge Congress to enact 
new proposals to eliminate abuses and obso- 
lete incentives in the tax code. The Treas- 
ury Department believes that the deficit 
can be reduced by $3.0 billion next year and 
$22 billion over the next three years with 
prompt enactment of these measures. 

Now, that we have provided the greatest 
incentives for saving, investment, work and 
productivity ever proposed, we must also 
ensure that taxes due the government are 
collected and that a fair share of the burden 
is borne by all. 

Finally, I am renewing my plea to Con- 
gress to approve my proposals for user 
fees—proposals first suggested last spring, 
but which have been neglected since. 

When the Federal government provides a 
service directly to a particular industry or to 
a group of citizens, I believe that those who 
receive benefits should bear the cost. For 
example, this next year the Federal govern- 
ment will spend $525 million to maintain 
river harbors, channels, locks, and dams for 
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the barge and maritime industries. Yacht 
owners, commercial vessels and the airlines 
will receive services worth $2.8 billion from 
Uncle Sam. 

My spring budget proposals included legis- 
lation that would authorize the Federal 
Government to recover a total of $980 mil- 
lion from the users of these services 
through fees. That is only a third of the 
$3.3 billion it will cost the government to 
provide those same services. 

None of these steps will be easy. We are 
going through a period of difficult and pain- 
ful readjustment. I know that we are asking 
for sacrifices from virtually all of you. But 
there is no alternative. Some of those who 
oppose this plan have participated over the 
years in the extravagance that has brought 
us inflation, unemployment, high interest 
rates and an intolerable debt. I grant they 
were well intentioned but their costly re- 
forms didn’t eliminate poverty or raise wel- 
fare recipients from dependence to self-suf- 
ficiency, independence and dignity. Yet in 
their objections to what we've proposed 
they offer only what we know has been 
tried before and failed. 

I believe we've chosen a path that leads to 
an America at work, to fiscal sanity, to 
lower taxes and less inflation. I believe our 
plan for recovery is sound and it will work. 

Tonight I’m asking all of you who joined 
in this crusade to save our economy to help 
again. To let your representatives know that 
you’ll support them in making the hard de- 
cisions to further reduce the cost and size of 
government. 

Now if you'll permit me, I'd like to turn to 
another subject which I know has many of 
you very concerned and even frightened. 
This is an issue apart from the economic 
reform package we've just been discussing, 
but I feel I must clear the air. There has 
been a great deal of misinformation and for 
that matter pure demagoguery on the sub- 
ject of Social Security. 

During the campaign I called attention to 
the fact that Social Security had both a 
short and a long range fiscal problem. I 
pledged to do my best to restore it to fiscal 
responsibility without in any way reducing 
or eliminating existing benefits for those 
now dependent on it. 

To all of you listening and particularly 
those of you now receiving Social Security, I 
ask you to listen very carefully: First to 
what threatens the integrity of Social Secu- 
rity and then to a possible solution. 

Some thirty years ago, there were 16 
people working and paying the Social Secu- 
rity payroll tax for every one retiree. Today 
that ratio has changed to only 3.2 workers 
paying in for each beneficiary. 

For many years we've known that an ac- 
tuarial imbalance existed and that the pro- 
gram faced an unfunded liability of several 
trillion dollars. 

The short range problem is much closer 
than that. The Social Security retirement 
fund has been paying out billions of dollars 
more each year than it takes in and it could 
run out of money before the end of 1982 
unless something is done. 

Some of our critics claim new figures 
reveal a cushion of several billions of dollars 
which will carry the program beyond 1982. 
I’m sure it’s only coincidence that 1982 is an 
election year. 

The cushion they speak of is borrowing 
from the Medicare fund and the disability 
fund. Of course doing this would only post- 
pone the day of reckoning. Alice Rivlin of 
the Congressional Budget Office told a Con- 
gressional committee day before yesterday 
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that such borrowing might carry us to 1990, 
but then we'd face the same problem. And 
as she put it we'd have to cut benefits or 
raise the payroll tax. Well we’re not going 
to cut benefits and the payroll tax is al- 
ready being raised. 

In 1977 Congress passed the largest tax in- 
crease in our history. It called for a payroll 
tax increase in January 1982, another in 
1985, and again in 1986 and in 1990. 

When that law was passed we were told it 
made Social Security safe until the year 
2030. But we're running out of money 48 
years short of 2030. 

For more and more working Americans, 
the Social Security tax is already the big- 
gest tax they pay. In 1935 we were told the 
tax would never be greater than 6 percent 
of the first $3,000 of earnings. It is presently 
13.3 percent of the first $29,700 and the 
scheduled increases will take it to 15.3 per- 
cent of the first $60,600. And that’s when 
Mrs. Rivlin says we would need an addition- 
al increase. 

Some have suggested reducing benefits, 
others propose an income tax on benefits or 
that the retirement age should be moved 
back to age 68. And there are some who 
would simply fund Social Security out of 
general tax funds as welfare is funded. I be- 
lieve there are better solutions. 

I am asking the Congress to restore the 
minimum benefit for current beneficiaries 
with low incomes. It was never our intention 
to take this support away from those who 
truly need it. There is, however, a sizable 
percentage of recipients who are adequately 
provided for by pensions or other income 
and should not be adding to the financial 
burden to Social Security. 

The same situation prevails with regard to 
disability payments. No one will deny our 
obligation to those with legitimate claims. 
But there is widespread abuse of the system 
which should not be allowed to continue. 

Since 1962 early retirement has been al- 
lowed at age 62 with 80% of full benefits. 

In our proposal we asked that early retir- 
ees in the future receive 55 percent of the 
total benefit. But, and this is most impor- 
tant, those early retirees would only have to 
work an additional 20 months to be eligible 
for the 80 percent payment. I don't believe 
very many of you were aware of that part of 
our proposal. 

The only change we proposed for those al- 
ready receiving Social Security had to do 
with the annual cost of living adjustment. 

Those adjustments are made on July Ist 
each year, a hang over from the days when 
the fiscal year began in July. We proposed a 
one time delay in making that adjustment, 
postponing it for three months until Octo- 
ber 1. From then on it would continue to be 
made every 12 months. That one time delay 
would not lower your existing benefits but 
on the average would have reduced your in- 
crease by about $86 next year. By making 
these few changes we would have solved the 
short and long range problems of Social Se- 
curity once and for all. 

In addition we could have canceled the in- 
creases in the payroll tax by 1985. To a 
young person just starting in the work force 
the savings from cancelling those increases 
would, on the average, amount to $33,000 by 
the time he or she reached retirement. Add 
compound interest to this and it makes a 
tidy nest egg to add to the Social Security 
benefits. 

However, let me point out our feet were 
never embedded in concrete on this propos- 
al. We hoped it could be a starting point for 
a bi-partisan solution to the problem. We 
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were ready to listen to alternatives and 
other ideas which might improve on or re- 
place our proposals. But the majority lead- 
ership in the House of Representatives has 
refused to join in any such cooperative 
effort. 

I therefore am asking, as I said, for resto- 
ration of the minimum payment and for in- 
terfund borrowing as a temporary measure 
to give us time to seek a permanent solu- 
tion. 

To remove Social Security once and for all 
from politics, I am also asking Speaker Tip 
O'Neill of the House of Representatives and 
Majority Leader in the Senate Howard 
Baker to each appoint five members and I 
will appoint five to a task force which will 
review all the options and come up with a 
plan that assures the fiscal integrity of 
Social Security and that Social Security re- 
cipients will continue to receive their full 
benefits. 

I cannot and will not stand by and see fi- 
nancial hardship imposed on the more than 
36 million senior citizens who have worked 
and served this Nation throughout their 
lives. They deserve better from us. 

Now in conclusion, let me return to the 
principal purpose of this message—the 
budget and the imperative need for all of us 
to ask less of government; to help us return 
to spending no more than we take in; to end 
the deficits and bring down interest rates 
that otherwise can destroy what we've been 
building here for two centuries. 

I know that we are asking for economies 
in many areas and programs that were 
started with the best of intentions and a 
dedication to a worthwhile cause or pur- 
pose. But I know also that some of those 
programs have not succeeded in their pur- 
pose. Others have proven too costly, bene- 
fiting those who administer them, rather 
than those who were the intended benefici- 
aries. 

This does not mean we should discontinue 
trying to help where help is needed. Gov- 
ernment must continue to do its share, but I 
ask all of you as private citizens to join this 
effort, too. 

As a people we have a proud tradition of 
generosity. More than a century ago a 
Frenchman came to America and later 
wrote a book for his countrymen telling 
them what he had seen here. He told them 
that in America when a citizen saw a prob- 
lem that needed solving, he would cross the 
street and talk to a neighbor about it and 
the first thing you know a committee would 
be formed and before long the problem 
would be solved. “And then,” he added, 
“you may not believe this but not a single 
bureaucrat would ever have been involved.” 

Some years ago when we were a young 
Nation and our people began visiting the 
lands of their forefathers, the American 
tourist was rather brash, unsophisticated by 
European standards but blessed with a 
spirit of independence and pride. 

One such tourist, an elderly, small-town 
gentleman and his wife, were listening to a 
tour guide go on about the wonders of the 
volcano Mount Etna. He spoke of the great 
heat it generated, the boiling lava, etc. Fi- 
nally, the old boy turned to his wife and 
said “we got a volunteer fire department at 
home—put that thing out in 15 minutes.” 

He was typical of those Americans who 
helped build a neighbor’s barn when it 
burned down. They built the West without 
an area redevelopment plan and cities 
across the land without federal planners. 

I believe the spirit of volunteerism still 
lives in America. We see examples of it on 
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every hand—the community charity drive, 
support of hospitals and all manner of non- 
profit institutions, the rallying around when 
disaster or tragedy strikes. 

The truth is we’ve let government take 
away many things we once considered were 
really ours to do voluntarily out of the 
goodness of our hearts and a sense of com- 
munity pride and neighborliness. I believe 
many of you want to do those things again, 
want to be involved if only someone will ask 
you or offer the opportunity. Well we 
intend to make that offer. 

We are launching a nationwide effort to 
encourage our citizens to join with us in 
finding where need exists and then to orga- 
nize volunteer programs to meet that need. 
We have already set the wheels of such a 
volunteer effort in motion. 

As Tom Paine said 200 years ago: “We 
have it within our power to begin the world 
over again.” 

What are we waiting for?e 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES DEAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
e Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago my hometown of Me- 
ridian, the State of Mississippi and 
America lost one of the most dedicated 
military veterans it has been my privi- 
lege to know with the passing of 
Charles Dean. 

A 100-percent disabled veteran of 
the Korean conflict, Charles Dean was 
an inspiration to all handicapped per- 
sons, especially handicapped veterans. 
He fought hard for the rights of 
handicapped persons, and more impor- 
tantly he advocated self-help measures 
for the handicapped. 

Mr. Speaker, I will particularly feel 
the loss of Charles Dean, because as 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee I often used him as a 
sounding board for improvements in 
veterans’ programs. He always proved 
to have very sage counsel. 

As a further tribute to the late 
Charles Dean, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the 
record the newspaper article in the 
Meridian Star that related the contri- 
butions Charles Dean made to veter- 
ans, as well as civil defense in his com- 
munity. 

FORMER CD DIRECTOR DEAN DIES 
(By Sidney Cearnal) 

Charles Dean, former Lauderdale County 
Civil Defense director and chairman of the 
state Veteran’s Farm and Home Board, died 
Tuesday at the age of 50. 

Dean served as Civil Defense director for 
the city and county for 15 years before re- 
tiring in March 1980. He had been in the in- 
tensive care unit at Riley Hospital since he 
suffered a heart attack Aug. 20. 

Dean was instrumental in bringing about 
the county volunteer fire department 
s: stem that grew out of the Civil Defense 
program's efforts during the 1960s to pre- 
pare for nuclear attack. 

He was regarded as an unequaled author- 
ity in projecting the effect of disasters on 
local geography, and was an acknowledged 
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expert on the flood tendencies of the Sowa- 
shee Creek. 

His familiarity with federal emergency 
relief agencies and programs resulted in his 
designation by both city and county offi- 
cials as chief liaison with federal disaster 
relief officials, and Dean was able to secure 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in assist- 
ance for the area after Hurricane Frederic 
in 1979. 

He was a staunch advocate of war veter- 
ans and was a fixture at every veterans 
event held locally. 

Dean, who had himself been confined to a 
wheelchair for a long time, was also a pro- 
ponent of the rights of the handicapped, 
but, even more so, an advocate of self-help 
measures for handicapped people. 

Of Dean’s work with volunteer fire de- 
partments, former Board of Supervisors’ at- 
torney Bill Ready said: “I did all the legal 
work, but it was Charles Dean who went to 
the communities at night and organized the 
volunteer departments.” 

Dean was injured in a combat jump on 
March 23, 1951—Good Friday—during the 
Korean Conflict. He was a member of the 
then-newly formed 187th Regimental 
Combat Team. 

In the course of the jump, the parachute 
of another member of the team became en- 
tangled with Dean’s. His fellow jumper was 
killed and Dean was confined to a wheel- 
chair for the rest of his life. 

At the time of his injury, Dean had been 
married to the former Reba Goines, a native 
of Webster County, for 13 months. The 
Deans celebrated their 3lst wedding anni- 
versary last February. 

Dean was appointed to the Veterans Farm 

and Home Board for a three-year term by 
then-Gov. Cliff Finch. He functioned as the 
board's chairman, and, with one more year 
to serve on the board, vigorously undertook 
efforts to find new funds for loans to veter- 
ans. 
A native of Newton County, Dean was 
raised near the Little Rock community. He 
was a life member of VFW Post 79 and adju- 
tant of the T.C. Carter Post 21 of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

He also was a member of the Forty et 8, 
Paralyzed Vets of America, Disabled Veter- 
ans of America, a Mason, member of the 
King Solomon Lodge, a member of Hamasa 
Temple, and life member of the Civil Pre- 
paredness Program. 

He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church. 

Survivors also include his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Johnson Dean Bailey; stepfather, 
Lott Bailey; a sister, Mrs. Juanita Blaisdell, 
all of Little Rock; and a brother, Billy 
Wayne Dean, of Hudson, N.C.e@ 


CUTTING OUR OWN THROATS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. WYDEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker virtually 
all of us understand that cutting Gov- 
ernment spending is essential to get 
our economy back on track. As sure as 
night follows day, high deficits mean 
high interest rates—and high interest 
rates are poison for our economy. 

I cannot agree, however, with the 
President’s claim that all his cuts are 
cost effective. Too many of those cuts 
will actually end up costing us more in 
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the long run. In essence, they amount 
to cutting our own throats. 

Take the President’s proposal 
Thursday night to cut Federal agency 
budgets by another 12 percent. John 
Jacobsen, Director of External Com- 
munications for Amtrak, has said Rea- 
gan’s plan would actually mean a 46- 
percent drop in Amtrak’s spending 
level. 

Such a cut would probably force 
Amtrak to file for receivership, he 
said. Certainly, it would mean elimina- 
tion of all Amtrak runs except those in 
the Northeast. Just as certainly, it 
would mean the loss of an energy-effi- 
cient transportation alternative for 
Oregonians and other Western con- 
sumers. 

Oregonians are taking advantage of 
Amtrak in ever-increasing numbers. 
For many, such as the elderly, who do 
not drive, it is one of the few reliable 
intrastate transportation alternatives 
available. Even for those who do drive 
it has become an increasingly popular 
alternative to the less energy-efficient 
automobile. 

Amtrak should be equally popular 
with an administration which says it is 
interested in reducing energy con- 
sumption. How can we afford to turn 
our back on a transportation alterna- 
tive that can move 550 passengers 1 
mile on 2 gallons of diesel fuel—a 
transportation alternative that also re- 
duces traffic congestion on our streets 
and highways, thus protecting the en- 
vironment and the health of our citi- 
zens? 

President Reagan asked Americans 
last Thursday to call their Congress- 
men and Congresswomen to express 
their feelings on the proposed budget 
cuts. I am always glad to hear from 
my constituents—as are my colleagues. 

But I think it is about time Ameri- 
cans also began to call the White 
House—and tell the administration 
what they think about budget cuts 
that are not cost effective or healthy. 

I think the administration needs to 
hear from the American people that 
they do support spending cuts—but 
cuts that are cost effective, healthy 
and fair. Cuts that help put our econo- 
my back on an even keel, not only for 
today but for the future.e 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. WRIGHT), for an indefi- 
nite period on account of medical rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lewis) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. MIcHEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCoLrLum, for 45 minutes, Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 30 minutes, 
September 29, 1981. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 30 minutes, 
September 30, 1981. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 30 minutes, Oc- 
tober 1, 1981. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER, for 30 minutes, Oc- 
tober 2, 1981. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KoGovsex) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
today. 

Mr. GonzALez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WyYDEN, for 5 minutes, today. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lewis) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. NELLIGAN. 

Mr. WEBER of Ohio. 

Mr. KEMP. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. BapHAM. 

Mr. MORRISON. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KocovseEx) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SOLARZ. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. WYDEN. 

Mr. McDONALD. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. SKELTON in five instances. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 2903. An act to extend by 1 year the 
expiration date of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. KOGOVSEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House d^ now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1981, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2257. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the transient aircraft mainte- 
nance function at Williams Air Force Base, 
Ariz., pursuant to section 502(b) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2258. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the aircraft maintenance func- 
tion at Columbus Air Force Base, Miss., pur- 
suant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2259. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the transient aircraft mainte- 
nance function at Laughlin Air Force Base, 
Tex., pursuant to section 502(b) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2260. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the transient aircraft mainte- 
nance function at Reese Air Force Base, 
Tex., pursuant to section 502(b) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2261. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact of U.S. readiness of 
the Army’s proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment and services to Egypt (Transmit- 
tal No. 81-104), pursuant to section 813 of 
Public Law 94-106; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2262. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
the 66th annual report of the Commission, 
covering fiscal year 1980; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

2263. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Army's intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment and services 
to Egypt (Transmittal No. 81-104), pursuant 
to section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

BY Mr. BARNARD (for himself, Mr. 
BrRINKLEY, Mr. Evans of Georgia, 
Mr. Fow.er, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Ginn, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. JENKINS, 
and Mr. LEVITAS): 
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H.R. 4605. A bill to encourage the educa- 
tional and other activities of the Richard B. 
Russell Foundation; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

H.R. 4606. A bill to preclude the applica- 
tion of a federally mandated exclusionary 
rule in certain criminal cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIG: 

H.R. 4607. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Engi- 
neers shall not have certain permitting au- 
thority with respect to Lake Pend Oreille, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 4608. A bill to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SKELTON: 

H.R. 4609. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide a criminal 
penalty for robbery of a controlled sub- 
stance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4610. A bill to amend section 924(c) 
of title 18, United States Code, to strength- 
en existing mandatory penalties for using or 
carrying a firearm in the commission of a 
felony, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4611. A bill to establish constitution- 
al procedures for the imposition of the sen- 
tence of death, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


189. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to fishery management; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

190. Also, memorial of the legislature of 
the State of California, relative to beach 
erosion in northern San Diego County; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

191. Also, memorial of the legislature of 
the State of California, relative to ocean 
vessels; jointly, to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and Armed 
Services. 

192. Also, memorial of the legislature of 
the State of California, relative to seafood 
processing; jointly, to the Committees on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and Ways 
and Means. 

193. Also, memorial of the legislature of 
the State of California, relative to Mexican 
motor carriers; jointly, to the Committees 
on Public Works and Transportation, and 
Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 2488: Mr. Dyson and Mr. Brown of 
California. 

H.R. 3465: Mr. HARTNETT. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. Starx, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. Won Pat, Mr. OTTINGER, and Mr. 
HEFTEL, 
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H.J. Res. 214: Mr. BEREUTER, Mrs. COLLINS 
of Minois, Mr. Hucues, Mr. SHaw, Mr. 
Smirx of Pennsylvania, Mr. FLORIO, and Mr. 
Dorgan of North Dakota. 

H. Res. 208: Mr. Hansen of Utah, Mr. SIL- 
JANDER, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. Stump, and 
Mr. ROBINSON. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


217. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Council 
of State Governments, relative to Federal 
preemption of State usury laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

218. Also, petition of Aeronautical Indus- 
trial District Lodge No. 91, International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
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Workers, AFL-CIO, East Hartford, Conn., 
relative to natural gas decontrol; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

219. Also, petition of the city council, 
Newark, Ohio, relative to natural gas decon- 
trol; to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

220. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to long-distance transport; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

221. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to the national program for 
economic recovery; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

222. Also, petition of Spencer Beckman et 
al., Onandaga Indian Reservation, N.Y., rel- 
ative to transfer of their reservation from 
State to Federal jurisdiction; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

223. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to aid for families with de- 
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pendent children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

224. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to prison overcrowding; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Judiciary. 

225. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to block grant implementa- 
tion; jointly, to the Committees on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Energy and Commerce, and 
Ways and Means. 

226. Also, petition of the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, relative to Canadian hydropower; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

227. Also, petition of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Southern Legislative Conference of 
the Council of State Governments, relative 
to coal slurry pipelines; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Public Works and Transportation. 
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SENATE— Monday, September 28, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Blessed be the name oj the Lord from 
this time forth and forever more! 

From the rising of the sun to its set- 
ting the name of the Lord is to be 
praised! 

The Lord is high above all nations, and 
His glory above the heavens.—Psalms 
113: 2-4 (RSV). 

Eternal Father, the Senators face a 
very difficult 3 days. Convictions are deep, 
feelings are strong and people are rest- 
less and apprehensive. Give to Thy serv- 
ants, the Senators, great wisdom as they 
strive to reconcile differences, to be re- 
sponsive to the prolific and profound de- 
mands confronting them. 

In disagreement, help them to listen 
to each other, to honor each other, and 
to love each other. Help them to be pa- 
tient as the process of compromise and 
conciliation unfolds. Above all, O Lord, 
put in their hearts a passion for truth 
and justice and the refusal to settle for 
anything less. Lead them in Thy will and 
way to the benefit of the greatest num- 
ber. In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 
Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, is there an 
order for a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for this day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
is not. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair once 
more. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, following the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond 20 minutes in length and that 


Senators be permitted to speak therein 
for not more than 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT INCREASE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, at the close 
of morning business, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 265. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. It is my hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senators will once again direct 
their attention to the urgencies involved 
in this piece of legislation, especially that 
the temporary debt limit expires on mid- 
night, Wednesday, the 30th day of Sep- 
tember. It is absolutely vital, in my judg- 
ment, that the Senate act on this meas- 
ure as soon as possible in view of the 
upcoming period for the religious observ- 
ance of Rosh Hashana. The Senate will 
not be able to vote after 5 o’clock today 
and before 7 o'clock on Tuesday. The 
time for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 265, therefore, is very limited. 

I wish to announce, Mr. President, that 
I shall ask the Senate to remain in late 
session on Tuesday and Wedneseday, if 
necessary, this week. I regret to make 
that announcement, since Thursday is 
the regular late evening for the Senate 
and I try very hard to avoid other late 
sessions. But I believe every Member 
will agree that the urgency involved in 
passing a debt limit extension before 
Wednesday midnight makes it inescapa- 
ble that the Senate be prepared to re- 
main in regular session past the regular 
closing hour on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Once again, Senators should be on no- 
tice that the leadership will ask the Sen- 
ate to remain in session as late as neces- 
sary on Tuesday and Wednesday in order 
to accommodate the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 265. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1982 


It is hoped, Mr. President, that this 
week, an equally important measure; 
that is, the continuing resolution on ap- 
propriations will be returned to us from 
the committee on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses and that the confer- 
ence report may be disposed of on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, in advance of the 
expiration of the previous continuing res- 
olution on midnight, Wednesday, the 
30th. The Senate then will have a very 
busy week, Mr. President, especially the 
first 3 days of this week. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

After the completion of the considera- 
tion of the debt limit extension, perhaps 
other matters that will be collateral to 
the debt limit extension, and the contin- 
uing resolution, it is likely, Mr. President, 
that the Senate will resume consideration 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. 


Mr. President, I shall have further an- 
nouncements to make on the progress 
of the legislative schedule as they emerge 
and are made clear. 


MORE THAN A FRIENDLY GREETING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, my good 
friend and colleague from New Hamp- 
shire, Senator RupMan, has just returned 
from a trip to Los Angeles where he ad- 
dressed the American Red Magen David 
for Israel. 


The speech proved to be more than 
just a friendly greeting to a distinguished 
audience; it was a complex and astute 
analysis of global stability, and the criti- 
cal role that the Middle East plays in 
achieving that goal. 


I congratulate the Senator from New 
Hampshire on his address, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of his re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WARREN RUDMAN 


Honored Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is indeed a privilege to address this dis- 
tinguished audience tonight on an issue 
which will increasingly affect future pros- 
pects for global stability: the strategic dy- 
namics of the Middle East. This crucial area 
is wracked by lingering uncertainties and a 
tendency for convulsive change which can 
dramatically alter the geopolitical environ- 
ment. Few exercises are more compelling or 
daunting than to identify those realities 
which might guide an astute approach to- 
ward preserving U.S. security interests in the 
decade ahead. No prudent policymaker can 
pretend to do more at a time when the prin- 
cipal forces are in a state of flux. 

The Middle East mosaic does not permit 
the substitution of simplistic prescriptions 
for a searching analysis of regional complex- 
ities and progressive development. This fact 
should not be surprising, given the diverse 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds and po- 
litical systems which meet at this ‘“cross- 
roads of civilization.” Yet public perceptions 
and official policies tend to be dominated by 
immediate challenges and opportunities, 
with little consideration devoted to the long- 
term implications of specific acts. Converse- 
ly, policies which lack flexibility or appear 
Insensitive to predictable changes are in- 
nately self-defeating over time. 

When one ponders the range of threats to 
our political and economic Interests in the 
Middle East, it is clear that neither raw ex- 
pediency nor inaction will suffice as the 
linchpin of a viable security framework. Only 
a sustained appreciation of the region's 
shifting political currents and a thoughtful 
definition of our fundamental security ob- 
jectives can precede the formulation of poli- 
cies reasonably attuned to both. 

To say this is merely to caution against 
our peculiar impulse to isolate various fac- 
ets of the Middle East situation and mini- 
mize their interaction. Efforts to resolve the 
roots of the Arab-Israeli dispute risk being 
undermined if the policies adopted are in- 
sufficiently attentive to increasingly po- 
tent external challenges to regional stabil- 
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ity. The obverse is equally true. The prob- 
lems encountered by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration in attempting to forge an anti- 
Soviet “strategic consensus” independent 
of other concerns sre ample testimony to 
the need for comprehensive analysis and to 
the brittleness of “quick-fix” approaches to 
festering conflicts. 

How, then, can U.S. policy planning re- 
main consistent and responsive to the many, 
often contradictory, pieces of the Middle East 
puzzle? According to what criteria should 
options be assessed? 

There are, I believe, certain enduring 
truths which must inform s timely and real- 
istic U.S. posture in the Middle East. Any 
policy which overlooks or downplays their 
significance cannot be expected to have 6 
reasonable chance of success and could in- 
stead undermine our security interests. 


Above all, as President Reagan has repeat- 
edly observed, Israel is our most important 
regional ally. Upon no other nation can the 
United States rely so confidently for assist- 
ance in promoting mutual goals. While dis- 
agreements over specific tactics are a natural 
element of a mature relationship, our com- 
mitment to Israel's security remains stead- 
fast and should be so construed by all parties. 


The combat environment of the region has 
been dramatically transformed since the 1973 
war. The expanding arsenals of Middle East 
states boast many of the most advanced 
technologies yet devised. This Is particularly 
true in the areas of overall firepower and 
sophisticated guidance and control tech- 
niques. The net result is a quantum leap in 
the level of intensity and destructive poten- 
tial which any future, full-scale conflict 
would entail. Battlefield tactics to cope with 
these advances, only vaguely perceived eight 
years ago, must be reevaluated accordingly. 


The specter of nuclear proliferation lurks 
ominously in the background. An expansion 
of nuclear-capable states, especially those 
with revolutionary regimes or bent on terri- 
torial conquest, would severely erode any 
hope of achieving a stable regional power 
balance and would enormously increase the 
probability of war. While the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has proposed a nuclear-free 
zone in the Middle East, reality pits us in a 
deadly race against the inexorable factor of 
time. The consequences of losing that race 
are incalculable. 


The dependence of western industrial na- 
tions on Middle East oll will continue to 
figure prominently in individual approaches 
to regional disputes. Especially in Western 
Europe and Japan, the requirement for an 
assured oil supply will constrain efforts to 
develop a common policy with the United 
States toward an Arab-Israeli settlement. 
This dependence increasingly risks being ex- 
ploited both by Arab states for concessions 
in any final settlement and by outside powers 
seeking major strategic advantages along the 
Persian Gulf. Undue pressure on Israel for 
the sake o° satisfying the oll appetite might 
well succeed only in exacerbating the West's 
strategic vulnerability to blackmail and 
coercion. The price extracted from our col- 
lective security interests would far outweigh 
current oll market costs. 

The Arab world itself is torn by territorial 
disputes, religious rivalries, and shifting 
power alinements. Recurrent border conflicts 
are but one symptom of an unstable climate; 
perhaps more portentous are the internal 
political, social and religious tremors afflict- 
ing many nations. Governments deemed vital 
to western security interests, such as that of 
Saudi Arabia, are potentially susceptible to 
violent domestic upheavals. The replacement 
of these governments by hostile regimes in 
the future can neither be discounted nor 
underestimated as to the potentially 
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catastrophic impact on world order such a 
transition would leave in its wake. 

In a region seething with turmoil, there 
are numerous opportunities for foreign pene- 
tration and exploitation of local grievances 
for larger policy objectives. The steady 
growth of Soviet power over the past decade 
is a phenomenon of central strategic sig- 
nificance. Such power and the willingness to 
employ it, either directly or through surro- 
gates, constitute both an imminent threat to 
secure oil lifelines and a means for disrupt- 
ing tentative efforts at a peace settlement. 
Client states bound by their dependence on 
Soviet arms have shown little inclination to 
support ongoing peace initiatives, while 
Soviet backing for terrorist factions has 
heightened the unwarranted influence such 
groups can exert on regional politics. Neu- 
tralizing Soviet encroachments in the Middle 
East is a priority goal, and one for which 
multilateral support must be sought. 

In an imperfect world, attainment of this 
goal necessarily requires innovative states- 
manship. No longer can we afford the luxury 
of excluding from our policies nations with 
whom we lack universal political agreement 
The most poignant example of this approach 
is our embryonic relationship with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

The capacity of U.S. diplomacy to address 
this confounding array of factors within the 
framework of facilitating an Arab-Israeli set- 
tlement will be severely and repeatedly 
tested. Moreover, time is neither a reliable 
ally nor an accurate guide to the feasibility 
of policy alternatives. 


Yet there are few alternatives to seizing 
the moment and nurturing those initiatives 
which offer some promise of replacing stale- 
mate with movement. Failure to do so simply 
increases the incentives for those opposing 
regional order to implement their own cyn- 
ical designs. 


Contrary to the pronouncements of many 
observers, I submit that the Camp David 
peace process is not defunct—it is merely 
dormant. Its resuscitation and purposeful 
adaptation to other relevant features of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict has never been more 
critical. Indeed, the ultimate measure of its 
value as the vehicle of a durable settlement 
will be the extent to which it embodies the 
legitimate requirement of all parties gen- 
uinely aspiring to a just and peaceful order. 


The culmination of the Egyptian-Israell 
peace treaty will unquestionably represent 
one of the most remarkable diplomatic mile- 
stones ever achieved. Beyond reflecting the 
mutual determination of former adversaries 
to pursue peaceful engagement, the treaty 
possesses a unique potential as part of an 
evolving regional security strategy. The com- 
bined military and logistical assets of Israel 
and Egypt can exercise a singular influence 
on any array of forces designed to deter local 
adventurism or outside intervention. It will 
be the supreme challenge of U.S. diplomacy 
to persuade those Arab nations genuinely 
fearful of Soviet incursions or domestic in- 
surrection of the advantages offered by an 
expanded Camp David framework. In the ab- 
sence of such a consensus, the projected 
regional network of U.S. base rights, landing 
and docking facilities and munitions storage 
depots cannot long remain a viable security 
pillar. 

Security guarantees derive their basic 
value from the belief of all affected parties 
that the major issues in conflict have been 
satisfactorily resolved. Israel's right to exist 
within secure and recognized borders, as 
expressed by U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338, must clearly be the sine 
qua non of any definitive Middle East set- 
tlement. To facilitate achievement of this 
goal, however, it is imperative that policy 
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makers demonstrate the foresight necessary 
to grasp the nettle of the tortuous Pales- 
tinian issue. 

The current deadlock in the autonomy 
negotiations, if not soon resolved, will only 
aggravate those conditions threatening re- 
gional stability. It is self-deluding to as- 
sume that these negotiations can bear fruit 
as long as responsible Palestinian Repre- 
sentatives are excluded from, or are unwill- 
ing to participate in, the peaceful deter- 
mination of their future. Those sworn to 
Israel's destruction obviously remove them- 
selves from consideration for this role. Be- 
yond jeopardizing prospects for creation of 
an enduring security structure, an inability 
on either side to compromise may succeed 
only in compounding the political vulner- 
abilities of those leaders committed to the 
peace process. 

At this crucial juncture, nothing is more 
urgently required than the exercise of mu- 
tual restraint by all parties. Unfortunately, 
recent events have highlighted, almost to 
the exclusion of other considerations, U.S.- 
Israeli discord over the appropriateness of 
Israel's tactics In combating terrorist as- 
saults. While due consideration must be giv- 
en to Israel's unique security requirements, 
the perceived lack of measured responses 
may impede acceptance of the legitimacy of 
Israel's cause. 

Indeed, international appreciation of 
Israel's genuine security needs will progres- 
sively wane if the impression grows that the 
Begin government is no less aggressive or in- 
discriminate in its military actions than the 
terrorists it seeks to repel. 

Equally fraught with hazard is the re- 
newal of an intensified regional arms com- 
petition. Power balances are by their nature 
variable. Due to any combination of factors, 
arms transfers intended to stabilize the 
existing balance and bolster our security 
posture may have the opposite effect. Mili- 
tary assistance to allies is an essential com- 
ponent of a realistic diplomatic strategy. 
Such aid, however, can never substitute for 
efforts to reconcile political differences be- 
tween foes. The alternative to moderation 
is an uncontrollable and harrowing race to 
oblivion. 

Perhaps the most wrenching trial of this 
theory lies in the pending sale of enhanced 
F-15 fighters and AWACS surveillance air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia. Whether or not this 
arms package can effectively serve our long- 
term security interests in the Middle East 
depends on numerous related elements, none 
of which alone should dominate a strategic 
approach to the issue. Moreover, neither ex- 
cessive claims nor undue emotional postur- 
ing are helpful, since they only obscure the 
essential political and military considerations 
upon which reasoned debate must pass 
judgment. 

The spectrum of potential threats to Saudi 
Arabia’s security has unmistakably increased. 
Given that nation’s vast geographic ex- 
panses and critical location, few prudent 
Strategists would deny that a sustained up- 
grading of its tactical early warning and air 
defense systems is warranted. In finalizing 
transfer arrangements, however, extreme care 
must be taken to ensure that this combina- 
tion of weapons systems does not provide the 
Saudis with battle management capabilities 
sufficient to jeopardize Israel! security or 
military options. The latter prospect would 
nullify, with dire implications, any tempo- 
rary diplomatic benefits we might enjoy. 

The controversy surrounding the sale is 
largely a product of contrasting perceptions 
fed by misleading rhetoric. While efforts to 
create a durable security structure require 
the active assistance of certain Arab states, 
it does not necessarily follow that approval 
of advanced systems to one such state im- 
plies a repudiation of Israel's security con- 
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cerns or an irreversible “tilt” toward the 
Arab position in a Jong-standing dispute. The 
essence of enlightened statecraft is precisely 
to cultivate those relationships and select 
those options which offer the greatest prom- 
ise of satisfying multiple strategic purposes. 

The sands of the Middle East hourglass 
continue their relentless historical course. 
These sands are in turn buffeted by the winds 
of turbulence which swirl about the region. 
In a situation capable of escalating beyond 
control at any time, periodic attempts at 
crisis management will be of increasingly 
little value in harnessing change to our pur- 
poses. The credibility of our security posture 
in the Middle East urgently demands 4 
fundamental revision of our strategic plan- 
ning. Failure to grasp this truth will even- 
tually result in our being enveloped by the 
very forces we seek to influence. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further requirement for my time under 
the standing order. I am prepared to 
yield it to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, the minority leader, or 
any Senator who has a requirement for 
time at this point. 

Mr. President, I see no Senator seek- 
ing additional time. I understand the 
minority leader has no requirement for 
additional time. I yield back my time 
remaining under the standing order. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority leader is recognized. 


HOLD THE KETCHUP 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on Friday, September 25, OMB Director 
David Stockman ordered the with- 
drawal of proposed regulations for the 
school lunch program. The rules would 
have had the absurd effect of declaring 
ketchup and relish to be vegetables and 
peanuts and sunflower seeds to be the 
equivalent of meat. 


We hear a great deal about the abun- 
dance of milk purchased by the Govern- 
ment, Yet, the new rules would have cut 
the amount of milk required to be served 
to elementary schoolchildren from 8 
ounces to 6 ounces, 


Public outcry over these ill-conceived 
rules helped cause their demise. This 
shows that the American people are 
aware of the difference between cutting 
waste, and cutting into the heart of de- 
cent and effective programs. The basic 
nutritional requirements of growing chil- 
dren do not constitute waste, fraud, or 
abuse. The Department of Agriculture 
must keep that in mind as it goes back to 
the drawing board on these rules. 


Mr. President, a broad budget axe can 
sweep the good away along with the bad. 
For the moment, schoolchildren have a 
reprieve from callous cuts in their meal 
portions. The assault has not ceased— 
on children, the elderly, veterans, and 
many others—but the withdrawal of the 
school lunch rules is a bit of a bright spot 
in the gathering gloom. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum on my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Axppnor). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded. to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be a period for routine morning 
business. 

Is there morning business? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this re- 
quest has been cleared with the distin- 
guished minority leader. 


SSE 
SEQUENTIAL REFERRAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 754, a bill, to 
require that most-favored-nation treat- 
ment be granted only to the products of 
countries which have not expropriated 
U.S. citizens’ property without compen- 
sation therefor, be sequentially referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
for a period of 15 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TOUGH TIMES WITH CANADA 


Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, several 
days ago my colleague, Senator CoHEN, 
from Maine, made, I think, a very per- 
ceptive statement about the status of 
American-Canadian relationships and 
the threat that some American busi- 
nesses across our northern borders feel 
at this time. 

I think it was a constructive statement 
but misinterpreted by some. 

In the Boston Sunday Globe on yes- 
terday, September 27, Mr. Thomas 
Oliphant wrote a very interesting com- 
ment on Senator CoHEN’s perception of 
American-Canadian policy and I ask 
unanimous consent to have that article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOUGH TIMES WITH CANADA 
(By Thomas Oliphant) 

WASHINGTON.—To phrase it undiplo- 
matically, relations between the United 
States and Canada right now are lousy. Ter- 
rible would be too strong a word, but lousy 
is perfect. 

Here is a more diplomatic way of putting 
it: “The economic policies of the Canadian 
government in recent years have been per- 
ceived by American business and govern- 
ment officials as posing a threat to U.S. 
interests. For border states such as Maine 
and for small businesses within those states, 
the impact can be seriovs. 

Those were the words in a Senate speech 
10 days ago by William S. Cohen (R-Maine), 
and they were especially intriguing because 
they were misinterpreted by officials of both 
the U.S. State Department and the Cana- 
dian government. 

The nature of diplomatic officials requires 
& promise of anonymity in exchange for 
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their candor, but the following is a faithful 
ParapOrase O1 each Slues roavuun Lo waat 
Cohen had to say. 

The US State Department: 

Oh, God, here comes another of those 
meddlesome New Englanders mucking up 
the serious business of foreign policy with 
parochial bellyaching about potatoes, lob- 
sters, maple syrup and wood. We are not here 
to protect a few quaint industries in New 
England. 

And from the Canadians: 

This is another attack on our country 
and the policies of Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau, who is attempting to give Cana- 
dians more control over their energy re- 
sources and other businesses and to assist 
the smaller industries. 

Neither view is correct. In his speech and 
in an interview last week, Cohen talked 
about what he is trying to do, which is a 
subtle blend of parochialism and statesman- 
ship that U.S. and Canadian diplomats 
would do well to better understand. 

All across the northern United States, from 
the state of Washington to Cohen's Maine, 
there are industries—involving agriculture, 
fishing and small manufacturing—that face 
some very stiff competition from counter- 
parts in Canaga. 

The Canadian government is quite vigor- 
ous both in assisting its smaller industries 
and in protecting them from import pres- 
sure. 

Says Cohen: “I have nothing but praise 
for that.” 

His quarrel is with the U.S. government. 
He would like to see some “compensating 
U.S. actions” and intends to push some 
amendments in this area from the Senate 
fioor until somebody in the Administration 
pays attention, 

For example, if Canadian law makes it easy 
to quickly impose surtaxes on U.S. imports, 
why shouldn’t U.S. law do likewise? 

Or. if American farmers can’t use certain 
sprays on their crops why should the United 
States allow the import of farm products 
that have been so sprayed? 

Cohen said his idea is not to promote a 
tit-for-tat mini trade war, but rather to give 
American interests enough leverage so that 
some serious negotiating can take place be- 
fore minor irritants become major sore 
points. 

Furthermore, he is concentrating on what 
seem like little things because he takes a 
realistic attitude toward the larger forces at 
work affecting U.S.-Canadian economic re- 
lations. 

For example, he said he sees no prospect 
that Trudeau's “Canadization” policy to- 
ward energy resources will change, and 
makes no argument that it should. 

Nor, he added, does he see any likelihood 
that Trudeau’s government would change its 
attitude on the crucial exchange rate ques- 
tion. The Canadian dollar is cheaper in rela- 
tion to the American buck, and thus so are 
its products. 

In other words, Cohen accepts the bigger 
picture of a more assertive Canada that will 
require adjustment on the U.S. side of the 
border. Where he draws the line. and where 
the Reagan Administration should be stand- 
ing with him, is at accepting manifestly un- 
fair competitive practices affecting the 
border regions. 

Ronald Reagan and Trudeau already have 
a full plate of tough issues which won’t be 
easily resolved, involving American policy in 
El Salvador, relations with developing na- 
tions generally, acid rain pollution, and 
energy, 

They might make more progress on the 
big ticket items if they first took care of 
some smaller matters and improved eco- 
nomic life on both sides of the border in 
the process. Until they see the light, look for 
more than one Cohen amendment in the 
weeks ahead. 
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JOE STEWART—A JOB WELL DONE 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, Walter J. 
“Joe” Stewart has retired from the Sen- 
ate after having served with distinction 
and diligence in several key positions. 
Joe handled his responsibilities with re- 
markable insight and ability, based on 
his 30 years of service in the Senate— 
which began as a page and included his 
being secretary to the majority and then 
secretary to the minority. 

Success in those two latter positions 
involves finesse and a keen perception 
of the internal processes of the Senate. 
Joe Stewart was a master at coordina- 
tion and continuity—as well as sub- 
stance—and he will be missed. 

His background of service in the Sen- 
ate is probably without parallel: Ap- 
pointment as a page in 1951, appointed 
to head the staff in the Democratic 
Cloakroom in 1954 following his gradua- 
tion from page school, appointed to the 
professional staff of the Committee on 
Appropriations following graduation 
from law school; legislative assistant to 
Senator Rosert BYRD in 1971; assistant 
to the majority leader in 1977: secretary 
for the majority in 1979 and then, secre- 
tary for the minority. 

With this outstanding record, Joe 
Stewart can take his leave of the U.S. 
Senate staff with a satisfied feeling of 
a job well done. And we all wish him 
every success as he moves to the private 
sector to continue his good work there. 


WALTER J. STEWART 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, few 
people outside of Washington are aware 
of the tremendous demands made on & 
Senator’s time. We have countless bills 
to consider, speeches to make, debates 
and committee hearings to attend, as 
well as meeting and listening to our 
constituents, and lending them what as- 
sistance we can. We have to answer our 
mail, study to keep up with events and 
think about the future directions our 
policies should take. For these reasons, 
the aid of loyal, dedicated assistants is 
invaluable. Without their support, we 
could not hope to have the time to ac- 
complish half of what we do. Walter 
“Joe” Stewart was one of the best of 
these people. 

He arrived in Washington during the 
Truman administration. His first job was 
that of a page in the Senate. He went 
on to work on the staff of the Democratic 
cloakroom, and then as assistant to the 
secretary of the majority, a position in 
which he was constantly on the Senate 
floor to inform Members on pending leg- 
islation. At the same time, Joe was at- 
tending law school at night, ultimately 
graduating in 1963. In the years that 
followed, Joe served on the staff of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, as 8 
legislative assistant to Senator ROBERT 
Byrp, and as assistant to the majority 
leader. In 1979, he was elected secretary 
of the majority in the Senate. In Jan- 
uary 1981, he was elected secretary of 
the minority. 

Mr. President, Joe Stewart recently 
left the Senate to accept a position in 
private industry. For over 30 years Joe 
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served this Chamber, with the dedica- 
tion and professionalism that made the 
job of each of us, Democrat and Republi- 
can, less difficult. He will be missed. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER “JOE” 
STEWART 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
with great sadness but with my warmest 
regard that I take this opportunity to 
praise and thank Walter “Joe” Stewart 
for his dedication and faithful service to 
the U.S. Senate. 

We in Congress have had the pleasure 
of observing Joe’s keen efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness in many positions here in the 
Senate. Joe served as legislative assist- 
ant on the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, assistant to the majority lead- 
er for floor operations, secretary for the 
majority of the Senate, and most recent- 
ly, secretary for the minority of the Sen- 
ate. 

In each and every instance Joe has 
been an exemplary public servant. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure to 
work with Joe during these past years. 
His sharp competence has eased all of 
our tasks. This was particularly heartfelt 
during our transition from majority to 
minority status. 

Joe, I wish you all the best success and 
happiness in your new endeavors. Please 
don’t be a stranger to us here in the 
Senate. 


WALTER J. STEWART 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my thoughts to the 
flood of praise regarding Walter Joe 
Stewart. I have known and worked with 
Joe since my election to the Senate in 
1976. Joe was assistant to the majority 
leader for floor operations and his knowl- 
edge, intelligence, and expertise assisted 
me greatly during my first few years in 
the Senate. Joe always found time to be 
of assistance whether the problem was 
great or small, and he was usually able to 
work things out satisfactorily. His sub- 
sequent responsibilities as secretary for 
the majority of the Senate and secretary 
for the minority were performed equally 
efficiently. Joe’s 30 years of experience 
will be sorely missed. His ability to work 
with everyone on either side of the aisle 
and his ability to effectively work out 
compromises will be difficult to replace. 

Iam hereby adding my congratulations 
and good wishes for the future to Walter 
Joe Stewart, a man who has earned only 
the best for the loyalty, exceptional serv- 
ice, and continuing dedication that he 
has exhibited for over 30 years. 


COMMENDATION TO WALTER J. 
STEWART FOR SERVICE IN THE 
U.S. SENATE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to add a few words of praise for 
Joe Stewart, our able secretary to the 
minority, who is departing for a job in 
private industry after providing over 30 
years of faithful service to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

Much has been said about Joe’s sig- 
nificant contributions to the Senate. I 
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need not recount the various positions 
he has held in this body over the past 
30 years. Rather, I would like to spend 
just a few minutes focusing on Joe Stew- 
art, the person. Rarely, have I encoun- 
tered such a professional as Joe Stew- 
art. The phrase “grace under fire” cap- 
tures only a little of the extraordinary 
equanimity and acuity that Joe brought 
to each of his jobs in the Senate. But 
more than the professional skill and acu- 
men, I want to highlight the pleasant 
side of Joe’s personality. He always seems 
to have time to answer the little ques- 
tions—not just for Senators, but for all 
staff, as well. Many times my staff has 
told me how helpful Joe has been to 
them. I am exceedingly grateful for that 
help. I believe Joe’s talents and service 
will be greatly missed by all of us. 

Also, I should add that Joe and I have 
spent many hours discussing the highs 
and lows of running. Like me, Joe is for- 
ever searching out time in the day when 
he can log in a few more miles. 

To sum up, Joe Stewart is a friend, a 
true Senate professional, and a credit to 
public service. I wish him well in his fu- 
ture efforts in the private sector. 

Before I end my comments on this 
resolution, I would also like to single out 
the valuable service rendered to the Sen- 
ate by Ms. Jeanne Drysdale, Joe’s able 
assistant over the past 10 years. Jeanne 
and Joe were quite a team. She always 
knew where Joe was and could track him 
down on a moment’s notice. Like Joe, 
Jeanne is a consummate professional, 
and her friendly and effective service to 
the Senate will be a loss to all of us. 

Mr. President, I very respectfully state 
I am unable to attend the gathering on 
Joe’s behalf today. This is my son's 
birthday, so I have another matter which 
I shall be attending to, but I wish I could 
be with Joe Stewart to honor him to- 
night, because I think he has been one of 
the most faithful servants that this body 
has had in recent years. 


WALTER “JOE” STEWART 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I join with 
my colleagues from both sides of the aisle 
in paying tribute to Walter “Joe” Stew- 
art. Traditional American mythology 
suggests that anyone can become Presi- 
dent. Joe’s life still falls short of that 
ultimate accomplishment, but it does 
demonstrate that a person with skill, in- 
telligence and commitment can rise to 
high office. 

As everyone knows, Joe began his serv- 
ice to the Senate—and the country—as a 
page. Some 30 years later, he leaves this 
institution as secretary for the minority. 
Not many people outside the Senate may 
have heard of that position, but those of 
us who have had the opportunity to serve 
in this body know just how much we 
came to depend on Joe. As Secretary Joe 
was responsible for a number of tasks, 
perhaps the most important of which 
was simply to be around as long as the 
Senate was in session. In his “floor 
watcher” role, Joe was an invaluable aid 
to all Members of the Senate. He had a 
knack for summarizing debate, high- 
lighting issues and he was often able to 
point out to Members the subtitle, but 
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often critical, relationship between a 
given issue and the needs of their State. 

Joe Stewart is one of literally thou- 
sands of people who serve this body, who 
make it function and who make service 
here a pleasure. At the same time, Joe 
was also one in a thousand in the sense 
that his dedication and diligence clearly 
made him both a friend and an advisor 
to so many of us. 

I join my colleagues in wishing Joe all 
the best in his new activities and in ex- 
pressing the real sense of personal loss 
that his departure creates. 


DAVID LINER 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that David Liner served 
his last day in the Senate Republican 
cloakroom last Friday, September 26. 

Over the years, I have come to know 
David. The professionalism he has shown 
throughout his 5 years in the cloakroom 
is commendable. During moments of 
crisis, and there have been a few, David 
has remained calm. When Senators have 
escaped to all parts of Washington, D.C., 
and even to all parts of the United 
States, David has found us and told us 
that a vote is being taken. I am thankful 
that David has been hard working and 
conscientious. Republican Senators have 
come to respect him and trust his judg- 
ment. 

Each day, David's voice is heard in 
every Republican Senate office in an ef- 
fort to keep track of Republican Sena- 
tors. You know, one of the reasons why 
the Republicans have been so successful 
this year is because we have a high vot- 
ing percentage. This phenomenon may 
be a result of David's efforts. 

My staff tells me that the daily tele- 
phone call from the Republican cloak- 
room signals the beginning of the day. 
David is always there, providing us with 
the agenda for the day, answering a 
multiplicity of questions, and keeping 
track of where Republican Senators are 
or might be. 

The Senate will miss David Liner, and 
we all wish him well in his endeavors. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BOYS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, last 
week I had the privilege of hosting a 
function in recognition of the 75th an- 
niversary of the Boys Clubs of America. 
The exchange I had and the knowledge 
I gained from this experience left me 
with a lasting impression of hope, love, 
and a promise for the future. 

The film produced by the Boys Clubs 
and shown at the meeting was superb. 
It underscored the need for us to help 
each other. The message was clear that 
the youth of our Nation is our most 
precious resource. I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to this notion. As a father, I am 
particularly sensitive to the need to en- 
courage such organizations as the Boys 
Clubs. 

The foundation of the Boys Clubs is 
strong. It is built upon the tradition of 
good faith and the belief that a better 
American makes a better America. Good 
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citizens are made by setting examples 
such as those set by the Boys Clubs of 
America. Emphasis on the family, health, 
the work ethic, honesty, competition, 
community, and good will is made in au 
activities practiced by the organization. 
The effort made by the Boys Clubs 
throughout America must be reinforced 
by friends and family. 

The Boys Clubs of America have come 
a long way since its conception in 1906. 
In 1906, some 53 Boys Clubs met in Bos- 
ton to form an organization known as 
the Federated Boys Clubs. This federa- 
tion represented the culmination of an 
idea that began in 1860 with the opening 
of the Dashaway Boys Club. Since 1906, 
the Boys Clubs have spread their mem- 
bership throughout the country. In 1921 
there were 163 Boys Clubs with 115,000 
members. By the 1970's there were over 
1,000 clubs and over 1 million members. 
During the growth of the Boys Clubs of 
America, the programs for youth also 
expanded. For millions of boys across the 
land, Boys Clubs have provided oppor- 
tunities for boys to participate in activi- 
ties ranging from vocational training to 
athletics. 

The promise for the future includes the 
viability of the Boys Clubs of America. 
I urge all Senators to take time to talk 
to and meet with Boys Clubs in your 
respective States. There are clubs in 
every State of the Union along with 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Learn from them. Learn with them. Help 
the promise for the future to be fulfilled. 


PAY CAP HARDSHIPS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
been talking the past few days about our 
losses to the executive corps and how out 
of line our executive level salaries are 
with those of the private sector. I now 
feel it is necessary to address the effect 
this is having on our attempts to fill 
these vacancies with qualified, compe- 
tent executives. Again, we must remem- 
ber that, according to the Hay Associates 
study, the median pay as of May 1981 
for private sector jobs comparable to our 
SES positions, average $71,688 or over 
$21,000 a year more than the $50,112.50 
pay cap for SES positions. 

Some of the best examples of the hard- 
ship this pay cap has had on recruitment 
came from recent letters to me from the 
Departments of Defense and Health and 
Human Resources. HHS offered the fol- 
lowing pointed examples including one 
of indignation on the part of one poten- 
tial applicant when he learned of the 
proposed salary: 

First. The Directorship of the Division 
of Cancer Cause and Prevention, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, was offered to 
five outside candidates, all of whom 
turned it down, in turn, for pay and ben- 
efits considerations. One of those ap- 
proached initially and asked to apply 
wrote back an angry letter, implying 
that the proposed salary was an insult. 

Second. A distinguished scientist was 
simultaneously offered the positions of 
(a) SES Director of the Center for Re- 
search for Mothers and Children, Na- 
tional Institute of Health and Human 
Development, and (b) department chair- 
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manship of Mt. Sinai Hospital for $150,- 
000. He chose the latter. 

Third. The search for a Director for 
the Division of Heart and Vascular 
Diseases National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute, which lasted 18 months, even- 
tually ended with the selection of an in- 
dividual from within the Department. 
The position had been offered to several 
highly qualified outside candidates. All 
declined when the salary and benefits 
package was fully explained. 

Fourth. The position of Director, Office 
of Financial and Actuarial Analsyis, 
Health Care Financing Administration, 
had been nationally advertised twice 
within the past year. The first posting re- 
sulted in two applicants, neither of whom 
was highly qualified, The second attempt 
brought in 16 applicants, 4 of whom 
were highly qualified. Although initially 
interested, the highest qualified candi- 
date declined the offer because of salary. 
The second-ranked applicant accepted 
another position. 

Fifth. The search for the Chief, Office 
of Actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion, resulted in five highly qualified 
candidates. All except one turned down 
offers indicating salary was the primary 
reason. Fortunately, the person who ac- 
cepted the position had other income 
deemed not to be a conflict of interest. 
The average salary in this field is in ex- 
cess of $60,000. 

The Defense Department offers the fol- 
lowing examples of recruitment problems 
caused primarily by pay limitations: 

First. A recent selectee for the position 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Sys- 
tems declined the position because the 
nersonal cost of relocating from Cali- 
fornia to Washington was anticipated to 
be too great in light of almost no pos- 
sibility of a pay increase in the foresee- 
able future. 

Second. A Deputy Assistant Secretary 
in the research and development area 
resigned and is now working for Sperry 
Corp., at about twice his Air Force salary. 
The position has remained vacant be- 
cause a suitable replacement cannot be 
found, 

Third. A selectee for the position of 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(atomic energy)/chairman, Military 
Liaison Committee was interviewed and 
declined the offer hecance nf the ray caD. 

Fourth. A selectee for the position of 
Deputy Under Secretary of Defense 
(AM) declined because of the pay cap. 

Fifth. The position of staff specialist 
for propulsion in the Office of Engineer- 
ing Technology had to be advertised a 
second time because there were no quali- 
fied applicants the first time. 

Sixth, A selectee for the position of 
Deputy Secretary of Defense (interna- 
tional programs and technology) de- 
clined because of the pay cap. 

Seventh. The position of staff special- 
ist for propulsion in the Office of Engi- 
neering Technology had to be advertised 
a second time because there were no 
qualified applicants the first time. 

Eighth. The Director, Data Processing 
Directorate, Ballistic Missile Defense 
Advance Technology Center. Huntsville, 
Ala.. resigned February 27, 1981 to accept 
employment in the rrivate sector. He 
stated telephonically that he was offered 
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an initial salary increase of 30 percent 
and much better incentives. He also 
stated that raising the pay cap and im- 
posing fewer restrictions on incentives 
would have had a definite bearing on his 
decision to remain with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In efforts to fill vacant scientific and 
engineering senior executive positions, 
numerous companies in the private sec- 
tor were contacted to solicit applications 
from interested employees. Attached are 
samples of the typical letters of response 
from those companies. 

First. Four SES positions were filled at 
Office of Naval Research headquarters 
during 1980. Recruiting costs for these 
positions totaled just over $80,000. Of 
the 28 applicants who were considered 
best qualified, only 6 were from outside 
Government. 

Second. A GS-15 position at the Naval 
Ocean Research and Development 
Agency was advertised in 1976, and there 
were approximately 100 qualified appli- 
cants, one-third of whom were from out- 
side Government. The same position was 
recently advertised again. There were 
only nine qualified applicants, with only 
one of these from outside Government. 

I find these examples to be both en- 
lightening and condemning of the pay 
cap we continually impose on our exec- 
utives. Possibly the most damning evi- 
dence, however, are several letters from 
private sector companies whom we have 
turned to assist us in recruiting for spe- 
cialized executive talent. Mr. President, 
I offer these letters as testimony to the 
folly of our past positions of capping the 
pay of our executives, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT CO., 
Culver City, Calif., February 17, 1981. 


Mr. ROBERT S. WISEMAN, 

Assistant Deputy for Science and Technology, 
Department of the Army, Hearquarters 
U.S. Army Materiel, Development and 
Readiness Command, Alerandria, Va. 

Dear Bos: I am enclosing a resume of Col. 

E. P. Eaton, Jr. Ret. for consideration to 

fill the position of Scientific Advisor (Logis- 

tics Combat Development), U.S. Army Logis- 
tics Center, Ft. Lee, Va. I do not know Col. 

Eaton personally however, I have great con- 

fidence in the thoughts of Mr. Joe Garafalo 

of Hughes Aircraft Company. I would recom- 
mend that Col. Eaton be considered for the 
position. 


I have made a number of contacts with per- 
sonnel in industry regarding this position, 
as well as other positions. In all cases, I find 
that the person who could do the job cannot 
afford to leave industry and come to work for 
government for salary reasons. Therefore, I 
believe that the positions will have to be 
filled from within government. There are a 
lot of advantages to filling the position from 
within government; however, the option to 
fill from industry should be available to you. 
I believe the only solution is to work to have 
the salaries of the top people increased to be 
compatible with people in industry with com- 
mensurate responsibilities. 

I appreciate you sending me the announce- 
ments and I will continue to work to try to 
find qualified personnel. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. MCDANIEL. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, LINCOLN LABORA- 
TORY, 

Lexington, Mass,, January 6, 1981. 

Dr. ROBERT S. WISEMAN, 

Assistant Deputy for Science and Technology, 
Department of the Army, Headquarters 
U.S. Army Materiel, Development and 
Readiness Command, Alezandria, Va. 

Dear Dr. WISEMAN: The requirements for 
the position described in the vacancy an- 
nouncement are inconsistent with the actual 
salary available. All of the candidates I have 
considered for the position whom I feel are 
qualified would have to make a considerable 
sacrifice of income and, in addition, move 
to a high cost of living area. 

Accordingly I do not feel free to submit 
nominations for this or similar government 
positions until the Congress takes some 
sensible actions about salaries for our Senior 
Executive Service. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME FREEDMAN, 
Assistant Director. 


DyYNetIcs, INC., 
Huntsville, Ala., February 17, 1981. 

Dr, ROBERT S. WISEMAN, 

Department of the Army, Headquarters U.S. 
Army Materiel, Development and Read- 
iness Command, Alezandria, Va. 

Dear Mr. WISEMAN: I appreciate the op- 
portunity to recommend candidates for the 
position of Director, Discrimination Director- 
ate, Ballistic Missile Defense Advanced Tech- 
nology Center (BMDATC), Huntsville, Ala. 
The vacancy announcement that accom- 
panied your letter reflects the high stand- 
ards of technical excellence and managerial 
capabilities that the candidates must possess. 
It is my opinion that certain individuals 
within BMDATC and in private industry 
might provide the executive management ex- 
ecutive management expertise required to 
assure successful completion of major pro- 
grams and studies. 


When I view these individuals as a group, 
two important factors concerning the salary 
range become apparent. First, those in- 
dividuals presently within BMDATC who 
might be eligible for this position are prob- 
ably already within the salary range so that 
promotion would only increase their respon- 
sibilities and workload. Second, those can- 
didates in the private sector who meet the 
oualifications have attained high-level ex- 
ecutive positions that probably entail a bet- 
ter benefit program and a slightly higher 
annual salary. Lam then forced to the con- 
clusion that recommending an individual for 
the position would not be prudent unless 
some modification to the statute that limits 
the maximum salary is being contemplated. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to 
reply to your letter. 

Sincerely, 
S. M. GILBERT, Ph.D.. 
Senior Vice-President. 


SANDERS ASSOCIATES, INC., 
November 5, 1980. 

Mr. ROBERT S. WISEMAN, 

Assistant Deputy for Science and Technology, 
Department of the Army, Headquarters 
U.S. Army, Materiel Development & 
Readiness Command, Alexandria, Va. 

Dear Mr. Wiseman: Your letter to Mr. 
Jack Bowers, President, requesting poten- 
tial candidates for the position of Technical 
‘Director, U.S. Army Electronics Research 
and Development Command, has been re- 
viewed with several members of our senior 
management, and Mr. Bowers has asked that 
I reply. 

We have made several efforts for other 
commands trying to find senior technical 
people who might accept senior executive 
positions in the Washington area. Trying 
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to find a person with the high level of 
competency requested to take a position for 
$50K in the Washington area, and its high 
cost of living, has been very difficult. Un- 
fortunately, we are unable to provide you 
with the names of any candidates for this 
position. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rocer W. Brown, 
Corporate Director. 
MAGNAVOX, GOVERNMENT AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS Co., 
Mahwah, N.J., March 3, 1981. 

Dr. R. WISEMAN, 

Department of the Army, Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Materiel Development and Readi- 
ness Command, Alexandria, Va, 

Dear Dr. WISEMAN: In response to your 
25 February 1981 requests, I regret I know 
of no candidates from the private sector 
whom I would consider minimally qualified 
and who might be available as nominees for 
the following positions: 

1. Director, Research and Technology Di- 
vision, Harry Diamond Laboratories (Vac- 
ancy Announcement DA 29-81). 

2. Deputy Director, Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acquisition Laboratory, ERAD 
COM (Vacancy Announcement DA-18-8). 

I'm sure you’re well aware that engineers 
and scientists who have requisite educa- 
tional and experience background for these 
high level positions are in great demand. 
The private sector consistently offers sub- 
stantially better compensation packages, re- 
location allowances and other benefits than 
does the federal service, and does not require 
extensive personal employment and financial 
disclosures. It is unfortunate, but clearly it 
is true, that for these reasons the Govern- 
ment service at this time does not offer com- 
petitive opportunities. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND ELEC- 
TRONICS, GROUP—NorRTH AMERICA, 


Van Nuys, Calif., November 3, 1980. 

Mr. Rosert S. WISEMAN, 

Assistant Deputy for Science and Technology, 
Department of the Army, Headquarters 
U.S. Army Materiel, Development and 
Readiness Command, Alexandria, Va. 

Dear Mr. WISEMAN: Mr. Souveroff has 
asked me to respond to your letter dated 16 
October 1980 regarding engineers and scien- 
tists positions available at the Senior Execu- 
tive Service level throughout the Department 
of the Army. Regretfully we do not have any 
suggestions to meet this critical need. As I 
am sure you are aware, the aerospace indus- 
try in general is in need of qualified tech- 
nical talent as well. This problem is partic- 
ularly acute in the Los Angeles area which 
causes us, on this issue, to be in competition 
with the government. 

I am sympathetic with your mission, par- 
ticularly under the current salary freeze con- 
ditions and the postretirement conflict of in- 
terest statutes. Unfortunately, I think such 
poor legislation may cause the U.S. govern- 
ment to be exposed to less than the best can- 
didates at a time when the U.S. DOD is in 
need of the finest talent available. Through 
our industry associations we are making our 
thoughts known on this subject to the legis- 
lature and I hope we will see some improve- 
ments in the future. 


We continue to remain proud and pleased 
with our relationships with the U.S. Army 
Electronics Research and Development Com- 
mand, and I am sorry we do not have any 
candidates at hand to suggest to you. On the 
other hand, should we be able to help you in 
any other way, please feel free to communi- 
cate with us in the future. We remain sym- 
pathetic to your cause and are anxious to 
help. 

Sincerely, 
V. L. ROMITI, 
Vice President. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MASSACRE AT BABI YAR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this week 
marks the 40th anniversary of the mas- 
sacre of 100,000 persons, mostly Jewish 
citizens of Kiev, by Nazi occupiers of the 
Ukraine. During the 10 days between the 
New Year and the Day of Atonement 
which represent the holiest days of the 
Jewish calendar, the ravine at Babi Yar 
became a mass grave for those whom the 
Nazis chose for extermination. 


Four decades do not erase the memory 
of this tragedy. Four decades do not ex- 
cuse us from the responsibility to re- 
member Babi Yar. In fact, the respon- 
sibility seems altogether greater now 
after an entire generation has grown to 
be adults without learning first-hand of 
Babi Yar. As President Reagan stated on 
April 30 at a White House ceremony com- 
memorating victims of the holocaust: 
“Our spirit is strengthened by remem- 
bering, and our hope is in our strength.” 

Today there is a monument in Babi 
Yar which commemorates only the dead 
as “100,000 citizens of Kiev and prisoners 
of war” and omits the fact that these 
were mostly—and moreover, deliber- 
ately—Jews. This fact must not be sup- 
pressed. The lesson of Babi Yar is that 
we must always guard against that kind 
of inhumanity and utter madness. 

To those who work so tirelessly for 
Soviet Jewry today, again I say that I 
will never forget the denial of basic 
rights which is a fact of life for Jews who 
remain in the Soviet Union, and that I 
will continue to do my best to seek for 
them the rights to which they are en- 
titled under the “Fina) Act of the Hel- 
sinki Accords.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


TEMPORARY DFRT LIMIT 
INCREASE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of the pending 
business, House Joint Resolution 265, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 265) to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit. 


The Senate resummed consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? 
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AMENDMENT NO, 568 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG). The pending business is 
amendment No. 568 of the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER). 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to support the Melcher school 
lunch amendment. 

The school lunch program is bearing 
the brunt of a massive fiscal assault by 
the Reagan administration. School lunch 
prices are going up dramatically, and 
school food administrators are strug- 
gling valiantly to keep good school lunch 
programs going by offering the highest 
quality of lunch they can. And they are 
doing an excellent job in the face of such 
adversity. But they know and the Con- 
gress knows that the basic intent of the 
national schoo] program is to provide a 
good, nutritionally adequate meal. That 
basic goal was a good one when the 
school lunch program was started in 
1946. It is a good goal now. 


Adoption of the Melcher amendment, 
which I have cosponsored, will send a 
message to the American public that the 
Congress still believes in the basic nu- 
tritional goals of the program. And with 
this amendment, we can once again en- 
gage in a full-scale budgetary debate 
about the funds that we need in the 
school lunch program in order to meet 
these nutritional goals. 

The school lunch program is facing se- 
rious troubles in parts of Tennessee, Mr. 
President. But I assure my colleagues 
that I intend to fight hard for the school 
lunch program so that more than 600,000 
Tennessee school children can continue 
to be assured of a good, hot school lunch 
when they so desire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me from Mrs. Con- 
stance W. Elliott, president-elect of the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, about the Tennessee school 
lunch program be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
September 22, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES R. SASSER, 
123 Legislative Plaza, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear SENATOR Sasser: Across Tennessee the 
impact of middle class parents’ reaction to 
increased student lunch prices is being felt. 
Decreased numbers of children participating 
tell the story. Example, an elementary school 
in Clarksyille-Montgomery County, which 
averaged serving 600 meals per day last year, 
now are serving 280 meals per day. What if 
total federal support is eliminated from the 
paying child? When only a fifteen to twenty 
cents price increase results in statistics such 
as the above we can easily predict that fur- 
ther cuts will mean total devastation of the 
school lunch program in many areas. 

A realistic picture of middle class parents 
is one of strained budgets that must meet 
high mortgages, energy and transportation 
costs: A pre-packaged candy bar, chips or 
other nutritionally-inadequate snacks for 
children appear to be less costly to them. 
There is more to it than just present eco- 
nomics. What about the wasted education 
tax dollars spent on students whose atten- 
tion span is hindered by gnawing hunger 
pangs? Have we over looked the importance 
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of basic health and nutrition to the present 
and future success of our nation's children? 
Regardless of per capita educational money 
spent, will we have accomplished our goals 
when students cannot function in their fu- 
ture careers or in the defense of their coun- 
try because dietary deficiencies have crippled 
their health? 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) CONSTANCE W. ELLIOTT, 
President-Elect, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that we are at least in the process 
of trying to reach some agreement on & 
separate sense-of-the-Senate vote on 
another bill which would satisfy the Sen- 
ator from Montana. If that is accom- 
plished, then we shall be prepared to go 
to third reading or, if there are other 
amendments, we shall be happy to have 
other amendments offered. I think the 
distinguished majority leader has indi- 
cated that we hope to finish this debt 
ceiling extension, House Joint Resolution 
265, not later than tomorrow evening or 
sometime during the night. So, if there 
are Members who have amendments, we 
would certainly appreciate their coming 
to the floor at this time so we may pro- 
ceed on those amendments and have as 
many dispositions as we can prior to the 
hour of 5 p.m. 


It is essential that we complete action 
on this bill. I know of a number of pro- 
posed, at least potential, amendments. I 
hope that Senators, or those who may be 
listening in their offices would indicate 
to their Senators that we are prepared 
and willing to debate any amendments 
that there might be to this House Joint 
Resolution 265. We hope to have disposed 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana within the next few minutes. 

Mr. President, again, I urge all those 
with amendments to contact the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana or my- 
self so we may know how to proceed. 

It is also my hope, Mr. President, that 
we can work out some agreements and 
we can pass the Finance Committee so- 
called package on social security, which 
would authorize and permit interfund 
borrowing and reallocation of the tax 
and also give partial restoration of the 
minimum benefit, along with two 
changes to pay for that restoration. That 
is a matter of some interest, but we hope 
to do it on some bill other than House 
Joint Resolution 265 or House Joint Res- 
olution 266. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is the amendment 
that I and several others have offered, 
which would make sure that the pro- 
posed regulations that the Department 
of Agriculture was considering for the 
school lunch program would not go into 
effect without retaining the current goal 
we have of providing one-third of the 
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recommended dietary allowances of the 
nutrients for children as established by 
the National Academy of Sciences in the 
school lunch program, 

This has been a constant goal of the 
Department of Agriculture. It has been 
a constant goal of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

The regulations as proposed, which 
were under comment during this 
month—I believe September 5—would 
modify that in order to supposedly re- 
duce some of the costs involved with the 
school lunch program. 

We have previously acted in the Sen- 
ate and in the House—and the President 
has acknowledged this—with respect to 
the need for reducing costs in a number 
of programs, and the school lunch pro- 
gram is one in which we have agreed to 
a reduction in cost. But in doing so, we 
specified that the nutritional quality 
could not be downgraded in the school 
lunch program. 

Therefore, we were quite shocked when 
we read that the regulations would per- 
mit a downgrading of this goal of re- 
quiring—I should not say “requiring,” 
because, frankly we have not met the 
school lunch program yet. But we had 
the goal of providing in any school lunch 
one-third of the recommended dietary 
allowances of nutrients per meal, per 
child, depending on the age group, the 
need for calories, and the need for other 
nutrients. The school lunches always re- 
tained that as a goal, to meet that one- 
third of the daily nutritional require- 
ment of children. My amendment seeks 
only to retain that. 

While we were debating this amend- 
ment on Friday afternoon, the Office of 
Management and Budget recommended 
that the regulations be withdrawn, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture did with- 
draw the regulations. However, in so 
doing, a spokesman for the Department 
stated that new regulations would be 
drawn, very similar to the ones that had 
been pulled back, and that they would 
be out for comment very shortly. 

What I propose to do now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to withdraw the amendment 
from this bill; and with the agreement 
of the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Dore) and the distinguished 
majority leader, Senator Baker, I would 
bring it up as a separate item of busi- 
ness, as a sense of the Senate resolution, 
so that we could advise the Department 
of Agriculture as to how important we 
believe retaining this goal is. k 

It is hoped that when the new regu- 
lations are drawn, they will retain this 
goal of providing one-third of the daily 
nutritional requirements for a child in 
the school lunch and that we will not 
reduce the nutritional quality of the 
school lunches. 


I point out that we are not going to 
save any money for the Federal Treas- 
ury by these proposed regulations. They 
would leave the option to the local 
schools as to how much food they want 
to prepare for the school lunch program. 

We find favor with much of the regu- 
lations that the Secretary has proposed, 
and we want that portion to go into 
effect. It is at this point that we draw 
the line, on the nutritional requirements, 
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retaining the goal of providing one- 
third. 

If the Senator from Kansas will enter 
into a colloquy with me, perhaps we can 
dispose of the amendment at this time 
and follow the procedure I have outlined, 
of taking it up as a separate sense of the 
Senate resolution within the next week. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, when we left 
off on this bill last Friday, we were de- 
bating an amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
concerning the newly published regula- 
tions on meal patterns for the national 
school lunch program. Since the regula- 
tions in question were rescinded by the 
President the same day this amendment 
came up, what we are dealing with here 
is a dead issue. 

The Senator from Kansas had sup- 
ported the basic goal that went into 
designing these regulations—to allow 
more flexibility and to save costs at the 
local school district level—to help offset 
the impact of the President’s budget cuts. 
However, I did not agree with certain 
parts of the regulations—such as count- 
ing condiments as vegetables and substi- 
tuting tofu, nuts and seeds for meat. 

It is the opinion of the Senator from 
Kansas that tofu, nuts and seeds should 
not be credited more than one-half the 
meat/meat alternate requirement; and 
that cakes, cookies, and doughnuts 
should not be credited toward the meal 
requirement. However, generally speak- 
ing, these regulations were proposed in 
good faith, as the result of input from a 
special task force set up to work with the 
Department of Agriculture in formula- 
ting their regulations; and, with the ex- 
ception of certain specifics, the American 
School Food Service supported the regu- 
lation. It seems to the Senator from Kan- 
sas that the new meal pattern regulations 
came under heavy pressure because of 
certain perceptions, rather than most of 
the actual substance of the regulations 
themselves. The administration plans to 
publish new regulations, omitting those 
parts of the September 4 rules that have 
stirred up the most controversy. 

The Senator from Kansas accepts the 
proposal of the distinguished Senator 
from Montana to withdraw his amend- 
ment, and is pleased that the adminis- 
tration’s actions last Friday made it un- 
necessary to consider the amendment as 
part of the debt ceiling. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana for this action, and 
hope that we can now proceed to the 
consideration of other amendments that 
are pending. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Montana would be willing to 
withdraw the amendment on the as- 
surance that he would be permitted to 
bring it to the floor in a separate sense 
of the Senate resolution. The Senator 
from Kansas has discussed this matter 
with the Senator from Tennessee, the 
majority leader, Senator Baker. The ma- 
jority leader has no objection to that 
procedure, and I hope we can do that 
sometime this week. I cannot make that 
statement, but I know that the Senator 
from Montana wants to do it as quickly 
as he can. 
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Mr. MELCHER. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

With that understanding and with 
that assurance, Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Montana. I 
think we can accommodate him hope- 
fully yet this week. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 435 
(Purpose: To direct the President to con- 
sult with the Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System for the purpose of sub- 

stantially reducing interest rates within 

the next 90 days) 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 435. 

After line two (2), page two (2), add the 
following new section: 

“SEC. The President shall immediately 
begin consultation with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System for 
the purpose of modifying the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ monetary policy to significantly re- 
duce interest rates within the next ninety 
days. 

Consultations should include modification 
in the areas of: 

(1) Easing reserve requirements to mem- 
ber banks; 

(2) Controlling federal Open Market Com- 
mittee activities which reduce the money 
supply and push up interest rates; 

(3) Lowering the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate to member banks. 


Mr. MELCHER. The amendment I am 
offering, Mr. President, today to House 
Joint Resolution 265 directs the Presi- 
dent to begin immediate consultation 
with the Federal Reserve Board for the 
purpose of modifying the Board’s mone- 
tary policies in connection with reserve 
requirements, the open market control 
over the money supply, and the Federal 
Reserve discount rate so as to substan- 
tially reduce interest rates within the 
next 90 days. 

The language of this amendment is the 
same as in Senate Joint Resolution 104 
which has been cosponsored by Senators 
PRESSLER, SASSER, SARBANES, ANDREWS, 
CANNON, RIEGLE, BOREN, HUDDLESTON, 
HEFLIN, Pryor, and LEVIN. 

My resolution also has the backing of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, the Grain Terminal Association, the 
National Farmers Union, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
AFL-CIO, and the American Public 
Power Association. 

We cannot wait any longer to begin 
getting interest rates back to reasonable 
levels. We need action now, and this is 
the right bill to take it on. High interest 
payments on Government borrowing are 
the major reason we are forced to once 
again increase the temporary debt limit. 
As a matter of fact, we are increasing the 
temporary debt limit now so that 
the Federal Government can borrow 
more money. It is for that reason that 
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we should address a basic problem that 
causes the need to borrow more money. 
That is quite simply because interest 
rates are high. If we were not paying out 
so much money every year just to service 
the national debt, paying out high inter- 
est rates for that item in the budget, we 
would not have to be in the market so 
often selling Treasury notes so we can 
borrow money for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s operation. 

There are a lot of people who say, 
“Well, let us wait a little bit longer and 
see whether the President’s program 
takes effect and see whether it will not 
bring down interest rates.” 

The point is, Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent’s program may not have a chance 
of taking effect at all unless we get some 
reduction of interest rates and get it very 
promptly. 

We have had a small, temporary down- 
turn in the prime rate, and I welcome 
that. But it was a very limited drop. We 
need to be sure that we are doing every- 
thing that is possible to make sure that 
interest rates continue to go down. 

So the amendment I am proposing 
and, indeed, is identical with Senate 
Joint Resolution 104, is a very mild step 
to say to the President, “Consult with 
the Board on these key points and see 
whether interest rates can be reduced 
substantially within 90 days.” 

During most of this century, real in- 
terest rates—that is, the rate after dis- 
counting inflation—have held steady at 
about 2 or 3 percent. Today, real interest 
rates are running at about 10 to 12 per- 
cent—four times their historical aver- 
age. While inflation has been coming 
down, interest rates have not. They 
should be lowered to reflect the decline 
in inflation. 

Today’s abnormally high interest 
rates are quickly pushing us into a re- 
cession. During June and July, I held 
Senate forums here in Washington to 
document the impact that current high 
interest rates are having on various sec- 
tors of our economy. Throughout the 
August recess, I held a series of interest 
rate hearings across my home State of 
Montana. 

Always, it has been the same sad eco- 
nomic story: 

First. Farmers and ranchers tell me 
that high interest rates will cost us an 
entire generation of young farmers and 
ranchers, and the damage they are 
wreaking will soon begin to show up on 
grocery store shelves in higher food 
prices; 

Second. Housing, timber, wood prod- 
ucts, and construction representatives 
have testified that current interest rates 
are literally breaking the backs of their 
industries; 

Third. Economists have pointed out 
that, with current money supply levels, 
there can be no growth whatsoever in 
the economy; 

Fourth. Utilities and other industries 
are unable to raise capital; and 

Fifth. Workers once again find them- 
selves in the unemployment lines. 

Let us look in more detail at what 


high interest rates are doing to these in- 
dustries: 
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AGRICULTURE 

Farmers will pay more than $20 
billion in interest in 1981 on their cur- 
rent debt of $180.5 billion, compared to 
outlays of $16.5 billion in 1980. 

The current Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration interest rate on commodity 
loans is 14% percent. At the existing 
1981 crop loan rates, that is a cost for 
farmers of 50.75 cents a bushel on wheat 
and 36.97 cents a bushel on corn. The 
latest word out of the Agriculture De- 
partment is that they are considering 
kicking the CCC loan rate up to 164 
percent. 

At the start of this year, it was 
predicted that U.S. farm exports would 
set a new record value of $48.5 billion 
in 1981. Now, because high interest rates 
affect the cost of handling grain inven- 
tories, and due to other factors, predic- 
tions are that exports will have a value 
of only about $46 billion. 

High interest rates are a crude 
and ineffective way of discouraging 
credit use, at least as far as farmers and 
ranchers are concerned. Whether it is 
ranchers and feedlot operators buying 
stock, or farmers buying necessary seed 
and equipment, in most cases they must 
borrow despite high interest rates, or 
simply shut down. That explains why 
some 20,000 feedlot operators have gone 
out of business in the last year alone. 

HOUSING 

According to the National Association 
of Home Builders: 

Housing starts in July dropped to 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1.05 million, 17 percent below the rate 
of 1.28 million registered in July 1980. 
Building permits in July 1981 were at 
their lowest level since May 1980. 

With sales of new homes about 40 per- 
cent below the levels achieved in 1977-78, 
and interest rates at record high levels, 
housing starts are not going to improve 
during the next several months. 

Total starts for 1981 are forecasted at 
only 1.16 million, down 11 percent from 
the 1.29 million reached in 1980. 1980, in 
turn, was down from 1979 by 26 percent, 
and 1979 was down from 1978 by 14 per- 
cent. This is a tremendous downward 
slide in housing construction. 

Housing starts for 1981 will end up 43 
percent below 1978 level, or some 865,000 
units fewer. 


The only way this picture can improve 
is for the prime to drop to at least 15 to 
16 percent now, and continue to decline 
throughout 1982. 

I want to point out that if the prime 
rate were around 15 to 17 percent, we 
could probably anticipate a mortgage 
rate for housing at about 13 to 14 per- 
cent. That does not necessarily mean 
that that is a good rate of interest for 
a young family to tie themselves up for 
a 30-year loan for a new home, but at 
least it is a start of new home con- 
struction. 


It is very important that we have a 
renewal of that start of new home con- 
struction for the ordinary young family, 
the average young family, because there 
is a growing backlog of demand such that 
if all of a sudden the mortgage rates 
were to drop to 10 to 12 percent, the 
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pent-up demand for new housing starts 
would be inflationary in itself. Home- 
builders, home contractors, housing sup- 
ply people, as well as those engaged as 
realtors or those in the mortgage busi- 
ness for housing, tell me the same thing, 
that there is a pent-up demand for new 
housing starts. It is only awaiting lower 
interest rates before it attracts these 
young families into the new housing 
market. 

It will be disadvantageous to the coun- 
try if this pent-up demand is held back 
much longer. Such demand is inflation- 
ary in itself. A sudden upsurge in de- 
mand would cause a tremendous amount 
of new starts; it would cause a great 
demand for wood products. It would 
cause a great demand for the finished 
parts that must go into a house, like 
windows and doors and the hardware. 
It would cause a great demand for 
plumbing supplies. And it would over- 
reach the supplies that are available and 
it in itself would then, because of the 
shortage, force the cost of those items 
upward. And that is not what we want. 

So I think it is proper that we work 
for a reduction in interest rates now and 
not let this pent-up demand continue 
to be built up, but gradually work it off 
and allow the housing starts to gradually 
come back to previous levels. 

I think the amendment I am offering 
does exactly that. It would have a goal 
of requiring the President, in consulta- 
tion with the Federal Reserve Board, to 
recognize that immediate action should 
be taken, that will give us about a 3 or 
4 points reduction within 90 days. Then 
we could have a gradual upturn in the 
housing industry. 

What that would mean to the timber 
and wood products industry has been 
noted by many. For instance, the Amer- 
ican Plywood Association reports that 
for the week ending August 22, there 
were 36 plywood mills closed and 37 other 
plywood plants were curtailed, out of a 
total of 175 nationwide. This would mean, 
if we got the interest rates down gradu- 
ally, that there could be a modest start- 
up in the new housing starts. We could 
bring to a halt the closing of these mills. 

During the week I am speaking of, 
the week ending August 22, the industry 
produced 76.3 percent of operating ca- 
pacity. They were operating at three- 
fourths of capacity. In the previous 
week, 34 mills were closed and 33 cur- 
tailed, and the industry ran at three- 
fourths of capacity after those closures 
of those mills. 

We have been collecting information 
on the impact that high interest rates 
are having on lumber mills in our neck 
of the woods. We found that for the 
week of September 20, more than half of 
the 23 western Montana wood products 
mills were closed or curtailed operations. 
I would point out that most of them had 
curtailed their operations; happily, most 
of them had not closed, although 32,000 
of the 102,000 sawmill employees were 
out of work in the western wood indus- 
try. Now, that is as of the week of Sep- 
tember 20. It is pretty staggering unem- 
ployment figures in one region of the 
country in one industry. 
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During my hearings in Montana, I 
talked to several automobile dealers who 
represent the problems faced by many 
small business. The comments of Ralph 
Anderson, who is the owner of Capital 
Ford of Helena, were typical. He told me 
the current high interest rates brought 
auto dealers “their darkest hour.” He ex- 
plained that flooring plan interest 
rates—the cost of borrowing money to 
buy dealers’ showroom stock—is now the 
largest of the dealer’s business cost. Four 
years ago, a flooring plan costs repre- 
sented 11 percent of the new car gross; 
and now they represent 27 percent. 

As the bottom has dropped out of the 
bond market, utilities—one of the most 
capital-intensive industries—have found 
it increasingly impossible to market the 
bond issues they need to maintain and 
improve service to their customers. We 
feel this first and hardest in rural areas 
like Montana, but it has now begun to 
affect all of the utilities. That is why the 
American Public Power Association is 
supporting my amendment. 

Unemployment in this country is again 
rapidly approaching 8 million people. 
This has always been considered an un- 
acceptable level. We must get interest 
rates down and get this economy moving 
again, or we will face serious unemploy- 
ment problems. Also, unemployment is 
much higher in some areas like housing 
and wood products, and in these areas 
many skilled workers are being perma- 
nently lost to the labor force. 

Economists tell us that there is no way 
to avoid recession at. these interest rates. 

Donald E. Maude, chief economist for 
Merrill Lynch and Co., believes that we 
are heading into a steep decline. He be- 
lieves that the prospect for near-term 
economic improvement is slim, because 
of continued high interest rates. 

Edward Yardeni, chief economist of 
E. F. Hutton, says that the recession is 
here, and it is now. Recovery from this 
downturn will be sluggish compared to 
that of a year ago, and there will be no 
significant growth for the next year. 
Again, he blames tight money. 

Irwin L. Kellner, senior vice president 
and economist of Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co., the Nation’s fourth 
largest bank, says that we are starting 
to tumble into a serious economic down- 
turn, and that: 

Until fiscal policy is shaped up, the Federal 
Reserve must step in to provide at least par- 
tial relief (from high interest rates) by eas- 
ing monetary policy. 


The views of these economists are 
clearly shared by the Nation’s investors. 
The Dow Jones has fallen 150 points over 
the summer. 


It. is also important to remember that, 
with all the other negative effects, high 
interest rates also add to the cost of Gov- 
ernment, meaning a higher deficit or 
more taxes to cover the additional cost. 
This is just the opposite direction we are 
all striving to go. 

For the Federal Government alone, in- 


terest outlays for fiscal year 1982 are esti- 
mated at $106.5 billion, and that is up 


from a previously estimated figure of $94 
billion. The interest outlays in fiscal 1982 
will be $65 billion more than in 1977, 
when the basic cost of money was about 
6 percent. 
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Now, Mr. President, I realize that we 
are going to get all kinds of arguments 
that say, “Well, this is a debt ceiling bill. 
We have to pass it either this evening 
or tomorrow evening or Wednesday 
morning, in order to keep the Govern- 
ment running.” I realize we are going to 
have the argument: “Well, let us look at 
this whole range of problems we are hav- 
ing with high interest rates.” 

I understand, A, that we must pass 
this bill quickly. I understand that, B, 
it is very significant that we look at all 
of the aspects of why interest rates have 
been so high. I understand that and I am 
not belittling, in either case, that view- 
point. 

We can pass this bill very promptly 
by simply agreeing that it is very impor- 
tant that we address the point about high 
interest rates and get the dialog started 
with the President and the Federal Re- 
serve Board immediately. 

Now, that does not take away the 
other option of looking at all the under- 
lying causes of high interest rates. This 
only sets in motion the same type of jaw- 
boning that has gone on between every 
President since Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and the Federal Reserve Board. I do 
not think there is any question but what 
each of the Presidents since Franklin 
Roosevelt—and perhaps even before 
that—has had occasions when they have 
talked to the Federal Reserve Board and 
discussed the monetary policy of this 
country in relationship to what the goals 
of that administration was attempting 
to do in our economy. 

President Reagan has been very suc- 
cessful in his efforts to get his programs 
enacted into law so far in this Congress, 
such as the first round of budget cuts. 
A little later we will be looking at another 
round of budget cuts. We passed the tax 
cut which was satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent, and which was supported by an 
overwhelming majority of us here in the 
Senate. Personally, I have been very sup- 
portive of the President's tax proposals 
and very supportive of the committee’s 
efforts along that line. 

Now we are at the stage of asking 
whether it is going to be possible under 
the supply side economic theory to get 
the President's program to work, to bring 
strength to this economy? 

I do not know how it can be possible 
for the good effects of the tax and budg- 
et cuts, to go into effect if we do not 
start to get interest rates down now. I 
am not suggesting that this amendment, 
which is identical to the joint resolution 
introduced, will do the whole job. All 
that I am proposing is that the amend- 
ment, would start the dialog between 
President Reagan and the Federal Re- 
serve Board to see whether interest rates 
will at least match the decline in infla- 
tion we have experienced between 1980 
and 1981. 

One thing is clear: The current high 
interest rate policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are not the roadblock to the 
strong economy. They are the road to 
bankruptcy and unemployment. 

I wish to return to some of the current 
effects of high interest rates. 

I mentioned that 20,000 feedlots have 
been closed in the past year. They have 
closed down for a number of reasons. 
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The reason they closed down was simply 
because of the high cost of operation and 
the loss that they have sustained in feed- 
ing cattle. One of the reasons for the 
high cost of operation has been the high 
interest rate. Since the feedlot opera- 
tors have taken their lumps, they are 
now looking at whether to stay in busi- 
ness, and if so, at what level. What they 
are very clearly saying, and frankly say- 
ing, is that they will stay in business 
only if they can buy cattle cheaper. 

They are talking about buying the 
same replacement heifer calf, the same 
type and same quality that they bought 
a year ago, and to buy them maybe $10 
a hundred or $15 a hundred less. Then 
they are willing buyers and are in the 
market and will buy the feeder cattle. 
That means that since they have taken 
their lumps, that the cow-calf operator, 
the operator selling the calf, is probably 
going to hit a pretty tough market, a 
pretty glutted market, and the seller is 
going to be really under the gun. So they 
too are going to take their lumps. 

Have high-interest rates affected their 
operations? Indeed they have. Like the 
feedlot operators, the higher interest 
rates that the cow-calf operator is pay- 
ing for this year as compared to 1980 is 
probably the singlemost significant in- 
crease in their cost of operation between 
1891 and 1980, and they were high 
enough in 1980. So the feedlot operator 
takes a loss and becomes a very bearish 
buyer. Then, the cow-calf operator takes 
a loss, really selling calves much below 
the cost of production, and really suffers 
a significant loss. Both of them, have to 
blame for much of their higher cost of 
operation higher interest rates. They are 
just one of the factors, but it is a very 
prominent factor right at this time. 

Most of the cow-calf operators are 
offering their calves for sale now or next 
month and will move them in the next 
60 days. Here we have both sides, both 
the feed-lot operators and the cow-calf 
operators, taking significant losses. What 
will it mean in the supply of beef for con- 
sumers? Well, at some point in time, 
and nobody has ever been able to pre- 
dict these particular ups and downs in 
the cattle market, there will be a short- 
age of cattle ready for slaughter and 
then the price will dramatically rise 
and consumers will do without. 

What is better for producers as well as 
consumers is the steady market. The 
high interest rates are not the only 
cause of ups and downs in the cattle 
market but they are one of the causes 
and one of the more serious causes con- 
fronting the agricultural community 
this fall. 

Why has there not been a lot more 
complaining about high interest rates. 
Why has it not been shouted from the 
rooftops, that if we do not get these in- 
terest rates down we are going to have 
the country’s economy entirely whipped? 


Perhaps the main reason there has 
not been more of a cry over high inter- 
est rates in the past several months is 
that the Nation's attention has been on 
the President’s program of budget and 
tax cuts. This is understandable. The 
President’s program was to be the road 
to economic recovery. When questions 
about high interest rates were brought 
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up, Office of Management and Budget 
Director Stockman, Treasury Secretary 
Regan, and the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
Mr. Wiedenbaum, all continued to as- 
sure us that as soon as the President's 
economic program was in place, interest 
rates would come down dramatically. 
Throughout the spring and summer the 
official prediction was that they would 
be back down to the 10- to 13-percent 
range by the end of the year. 

It does not look possible now, though 
I wish it were. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee. will recall a 
conversation he, Senator BAKER, and I 
had on this very Senate floor a few 
months ago when it was predicted by 
people that my colleagues believe to be 
credible that interest rates would take 
a very welcomed and dramatic drop 
within 60 days. That has not occurred. I 
wish it had occurred. I still hope it does 
occur. 

If such a decline is in the making, fine, 
but it does not appear to be in the mak- 
ing right now. What we would like to 
do with this amendment is to make sure 
that the President at least starts con- 
sultation with the Board to see whether 
the monetary policy of the Board and 
the President’s program can both lead 
to the welcome day when interest rates 
begin a serious and much-needed de- 
cline, and a very important one, within 
60 to 90 days. 

I think it is clear to everyone now 
that without some dramatic and imme- 
diate action interest rates will not be 
anywhere near that low of 10 to 13 per- 
cent by the end of this year. Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Paul Volcker does 
not really care that much whether 
prompt action is taken to change the 
monetary policy. To the contrary, he has 
indicated that he will not change it, as 
far as he is concerned, and that the 
Board will not change it. He plans to 
keep the money supply screws on until 
he cures inflation by doing it his way. 

The problem is that it looks like his 
cure is killing the patient. 

At one of the high-interest rates hear- 
ings I held last month in Montana a 
farmer said that the Volcker approach 
reminded him of one of his neighbor's 
attempts to save money by teaching his 
dog to go without food. When I saw him 
a couple of months later, I asked him 
how his dog was getting along with his 
training. He replied that his dog had al- 
most learned to go without food, but, for 
some reason, the dog had up and died 
first. 

That is about what we are doing right 
now. We are, in effect, starving this econ- 
omy and prohibiting any chance of re- 
‘covery. 

I do not see how we can go along that 
path for very long. 

(Mrs. KASSEBAUM assumed 
chair.) 


Mr. MELCHER. Madam President, the 
Federal Reserve Board's only real argu- 


ment against lower interest rates has 
been that to ease up on the money sup- 


the 
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ply would create a new round of infia- 
tion. This is not necessarily true at all. 
The President's economic program spans 
3 years and will provide more and more 
stimulus through the private sector as 
time goes on. 

I do not know how we are going to get 
stimulus from the private sector in so 
many different ways if the interest rates 
are 19, 20, and 21 percent. Not many 
small businessmen are going to be look- 
ing to expand their business, to hire new 
employees, or even to retain the ones they 
have when borrowing’costs are that high. 

However, I think if we are going to 
allow the President’s program to work in 
the private sector, we have to recognize 
that the interest rates are so high that 
they discourage the private sector from 
doing very much about improving their 
own operation. That is one business at a 
time—beginning with the smallest busi- 
ness and going up into the larger ones. 
All of them are in the same boat. There 
is a hesitancy about doing any expan- 
sion, modernizing any equipment or buy- 
ing any equipment at all, changing their 
operation to improve it or make it more 
productive, if it is going to incur 20 to 25 
percent interest costs. 

One thing the Federal Reserve Board 
can do to lower interest rates without 
creating more inflation is to determine 
that it will continue to follow a noninfla- 
tionary rate of money supply growth, but 
that this rate will be the average growth 
rate over the life of the President’s eco- 
nomic package, and that they will use 
flexibility within that period to give some 
relief now from high interest rates and to 
help stabilize interest rates at reasonable 
levels. 

I am convinced that, in time, the ad- 
ministration will act to move Federal Re- 
serve policy in a way that will give us 
some relief from today’s devastating in- 
terest rates. The problem is that we just 
do not have any more time. We need ac- 
tion now. 

We cannot wait any longer, Madam 
President. The adverse effects on this 
economy of high interest rates are simply 
pushing the economy into recession now 
and without action now to reverse that, 
we are simply going to be in a deeper and 
deeper recession. 

That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment—to make it clear that the Senate 
wants action now, before any more peo- 
ple go bankrupt or are laid off. 

My amendment is a very modest step. 
It does not tell President Reagan what 
he must do, only that he must consult 
with the Board to see what can be done. 
I hope the Senate can agree to vote for 
this amendment. 

Madam President, we have supporting 
letters. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be made a part of the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C.. September 14, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN MELCHER. 


Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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DEAR SENATOR MELCHER: The financial via- 
bility of local publicly owned electric utilities 
is being threatened by high interest rates. 
The American Public Power Association 
therefore supports the legislation you have 
introduced, S.J. Res. 104, that would help 
bring down interest rates. APPA is the na- 
tional service organization representing over 
1,750 local publicly owned electric utilities 
in 48 states, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

The electric utility industry is capital in- 
tensive. If publicly owned electric utilities 
are to continue to meet their commitment to 
provide electrical service to consumers at 
reasonable rates, they must have capital fi- 
nancing at reasonable cost. Otherwise, the 
costs of reconditioning plants or building 
new ones will be prohibitive. Public power 
agencies are already paying interest rates as 
high as 15 percent for their tax exempt bonds 
Action is necessary now to prevent these rates 
from going even higher. 

S.J. Resolution 104 represents an impor- 
tant step towards reducing interest rates. 
If the Congress can bring the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
together to begin developing a comprehensive 
monetary policy that would lower rates, this 
would be a significant accomplishment. More- 
over, when the Administration reports on the 
results of its efforts, the Congress could 
receive information that will enable it to 
consider legislation that would prevent a re- 
currence of this situation. 

APPA, again, endorses the legislative ob- 
jectives of S.J. Res. 104. Please feel free to 
call on us for any assistance vou need in your 
efforts to bring interest rates down. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX RADIN, 
Erecutive Director. 


GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 

St. Paul, Minn., September 3, 1981. 
Hon. EDWIN GARN, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GaARN: Manipulation of 
monetary policy and reserve requirements 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has resulted in interest rates 
so high they are seriously damaging the agri- 
cultural economy. The whole nation is suf- 
fering and could be dragged into a serious 
depression if steps are not quickly taken to 
bring down interest costs. 

Despite the obvious danger. Federal Re- 
serve leadership indicates its plans to fur- 
ther tighten money supply. There must be 
fast relief from these policies, We are grati- 
fied to see that Senator Melcher has intro- 
duced S.J. Resolution 104 directing the Presi- 
dent to consult with the Governors of the 
Federal Reserve for the purpose of substan- 
tially reducing interest rates within the next 
90 days. 

The GTA Board of Directors appeals to all 
Senators to join in support of this crucial 
Resolution, and urges the members of the 
House of Representatives to take similar 
action 

Respectfully yours, 
Gorpon H. MATHESON, 
Chairman of the Board. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Sevtember 11, 1981. 
To Members of the United States Senate. 
From Robert J. Mullins. 
Re Melcher Amendment on Interest Rates, 
to S. 884. 

We are gratified at the recent expressions 
of concern being voiced by members of the 
Senate about the need for definitive action 
to substantially reduce the level of interest 
rates. 
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Frankly, there is ample authority in the 
Emergency Credit Control Act of 1969 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-151) for the President to direct 
the Federal Reserve Board to take certain 
actions including the regulation of interest 
rates and repayment terms and the alloca- 
tion of credit to productive purposes such 
as housing, agriculture and small business. 

Since the White House is unwilling to use 
these available and workable measures, it 
seems to us timely for the Congress to ex- 
press some urgency and to mandate certain 
actions to achieve a meaningful roll-back 
in interest rates levels. 

An early opportunity to place the Senate 
on record for such a course will come when 
Senator Melcher offers his interest rate 
amendment to the farm bill, S. 884. 

Neither agriculture nor other major seg- 
ments of the economy can tolerate interest 
rates at these levels any longer. 

But, more than that, Congress will never 
be able to balance the federal budget as 
long as the interest-rate hemorrhage con- 
tinues. Largely because of high interest 
rates, the budget approved by Congress in 
August is already $15 to $20 billions out 
of kilter. If another cut is made, it will be 
only a matter of a short time before another 
will be proposed, as long as nothing is done 
about interest rates. When will it end? 

The Melcher interest rate amendment is 
& constructive first step to righting the very 
damaging drain on interest rates on farmer 
and consumer pocketbooks and the public 
treasury, 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1981. 
Hon. JOHN MELCHER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MELCHER: On July 30, Sena- 
tor Melcher introduced S.J. Res. 104, a pro- 
posal directing the President to begin imme- 
diate consultations with the Federal Reserve 
Board in order to reduce, substantially, in- 
terest rates within 90 days after its adoption. 

It is our understanding Senator Melcher, 
together with Senators Andrews, Pressler and 
others, will offer this measure as an amend- 
ment to S. 884, the Omnibus Farm Bill, and 
that bill is expected to be taken up next 
week. 

We urge your active support for S.J. Res. 
104 because it will provide a concrete vehicle 
for swift resolution of a very serious problem. 

Under the Federal Reserve Board’s current 
policy of so-called tight money, there are 
precious few beneficiaries other than those 
who are cash rich. 

Moreover, hia interest rates are having a 
devastating effect on our members, both in 
terms of jobs and as individuals. Without 
reasonable credit, employers in industries 
like construction and automobiles will make 
fewer sales, thereby making less work for 
many of our members. 

Our organization represents over two mil- 
lion members, and virtually all of these peo- 
ple depend on credit in their daily living and 
the current interest rates make it virtually 
impossible for workers to purchase homes 
and other goods. 

Beyond that, we find it shocking that a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve system now considers a de- 
cline in wages as one of the conditions for 
loosening the nation’s money supply. 

Originally, tight money was supposed to 
strengthen the dollar in international mar- 
kets and reduce inflation at home. 

Both of those objectives are, to a certain 
extent, being realized. 

Now. we hear from Mr. Lyle Gramley, the 
board member advocating wage cuts, that we 
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must earn less in order for interest rates to 
come down. 

We consider that beyond the bounds of 
reasonableness and reality. 

In sum. we urge you to support Senator 
Melcher's effort to begin a program that will 
reduce interest rates, 


Thank you for your consideration in this 
matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Roy L. WILLIAMS, 
General President. 


WOMEN INVOLVED IN FARM ECONOMICS, 
Malta. Mont., August 26, 1981. 

Montana Women Involved In Farm Eco- 
nomics strongly urges your support for pas- 
sage of S.J. Res. 104, introduced by Senator 
John Melcher. We urge you to assist in the 
passage of this resolution as quickly as 
possible. 

S.J. Res. 104, directs the President to con- 
sult with the Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System for the purpose of substantially 
reducing interest rates within the next 
ninety days. 

The members of Montana W.LF.E., feel 
that it is essential, not only to agriculture, 
but to the entire United States, that in- 
terest rates be substantially lowered, and 
that it be done quickly. Many, many busi- 
nesses are no longer in operation, because of 
the high interest rates. The economy of our 
entire Nation is being ruined by the exuber- 
ant interest rates. And if they are not low- 
ered soon, we will have even a larger fed- 
eral deficit in the years ahead. 

Your assistance in this matter would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTHER RUUD, 
President, Montana Women Involved 
in Farm Economics. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
Helena. August 20, 1981. 


Montana's two leading cereal grains, wheat 
and barley, are currently selling for 50 and 
56 percent of parity, resulting in an ever 
increasing need for credit to continue oper- 
ations. Current usurious interest rates are 
devastating to, agriculture as well as the 
rest of the economy, A one percent increase 
in interest rates results in a one billion dol- 
lar increase in expenses nationally for agri- 
culture. An 8 percent decrease in rates would 
mean additional income to meet expenses in 
the amount of 8 billion dollars. 


Senator John Melcher’s efforts to lower 
interest rates are to be commended. The 
undersigned members of the Governor’s Ad 
Hoc Committee on Agriculture does hereby 
endorse to support Senate Joint Resolution 
104 introduced by Senator Melcher direct- 
ing the President of the United States to 
consult with the Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System for the purpose of substan- 
tialy reducing interest rates within the next 
90 days. Unless this is done it will likely 
cost us a generation of young farmers. 


U.S, SENATE, 
August 31, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: I was disappointed 
over the weekend to hear Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors Chairman Murray Weiden- 
baum state that you agree with Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Paul Volcker's tight money 
policies. I had hoped that you were ready to 
take the lead in reversing the disastrous high 
interest rate policy the Federal Reserve is 
following. 
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High interest rates are the most serious 
economic problem we face today. For several 
months now, I have been conducting public 
hearings on the impact of current high in- 
terest rates. Both here and in my home State 
of Montana, the sad story has been the same. 
Farm representatives have told me that 
“high interest rates will cost us an entire 
generation of young farmers." Housing and 
forest products representatives have testified 
that “current interest rates are breaking the 
back of the housing industry.” Economists 
pointed out that “with current money supply 
levels there can be no growth whatsoever in 
the economy.” 

The American people rallied to your call 
for a program of economic recovery, as did I 
and most of my colleagues in Congress. How- 
ever, if current high interest rates are al- 
lowed to continue-unabated with their devas- 
tating effect on agriculture, small business- 
es, labor, housing. construction and build- 
ing suppliers, there will be no economic re- 
covery—only bankruptcies and unemploy- 
ment. If this happens, the American people 
will abandon your economic recovery pro- 
gram, and they will be right. 

Chairman Volcker’s policies are misguided. 
He seems immune to the plight of the aver- 
age person, He seems to want more bank- 
ruptcies and unemployment. That is not my 
attitude, and I hope it is not yours. 

I urge you to personally go to the Amer- 
ican people and make a clear statement that 
you will not allow high interest rates to 
break the back of our economy, and I hope 
you join me in working to get interest rates 
reduced immediately and get our national 
economic recovery back on the tracks. 

Best regards, 


JOHN MELCHER. 


Mr. GARN. Madam President, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has certainly done 
an excellent job of outlining the problem. 
I do not think there is anybody in this 
body—certainly no one on the Banking 
Committee—who has a lack of under- 
standing of the problems that high in- 
terest rates have caused. Believe me, 
there are other years I would have pre- 
ferred to become chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee than in a year when the 
prime rate reached 21.5 percent. Before 
I pray for my wife and children at night, 
I pray for lower interest rates so I can 
have a day of peace as chairman of the 
committee without getting calls from 
automobile dealers, homebuilders, all 
down the line. 


I am simply saving this Senator does 
not disagree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana as to the nature of the problem and 
how serious it is. There is no doubt about 
that. You would have to be a blind fool 
and an idiot not to understand that. 
Even Senators are bright enough to 
understand the difference between 5 and 
15 percent. A lot of our constituents may 
not believe that, but we are. There is no 
doubt about it. 


But prairie populism has been coming 
out of this Congress since we came back 
from the August recess. We have all 
kinds of bills and proposals that would 
be the immediate solution to the inter- 
est rate problem. So we write our con- 
stituents and go home and make 
speeches and say, “Hey, I put in a bill to 
restructure the Fed’’ or do this or do 
that. If the Banking Committee consid- 
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ered all of them and passed all 12 or 13 
of them that are before us, it would not 
have one impact on interest rates. It is 
primarily a road show. It is show busi- 
ness, an attempt to convince our con- 
stituents that we are trying to do some- 
thing about interest rates. 

Madam President, the cosmetic solu- 
tions simply are not going to work. Last 
year, we saw the results of jawboning. It 
is rather interesting that the interest 
rate came down rather dramatically 
during the summer of an election year, 
to 12 from 20 percent. Right after the 
election, they went back to 20.5 percent. 

That is my major criticism of Con- 
gress since I have been here, that we 
respond to emergency situations. We 
pass moratoriums; we do this and do 
that with the view of how do I look at 
home or how will it look in the next elec- 
tion, not what is the condition of the 
economy going to be 5 or 6 years from 
now. We do not set any policy around 
here. We do not look ahead. We do not 
plan. We want to make a good image at 
home. So we hold hearings on high in- 
terest rates that make us look good. We 
are going to have road shows across the 
country. Most of all, we are going to 
blame the Federal Reserve. 

Madam President, as chairman of the 
Banking Committee, I have hardly been 
uncritical of the Federal Reserve. We 
held 7 days of most detailed hearings in 
April and May, the record just finally 
being printed last week, more than 2,000 
pages. So when we hear that this has not 
been talked about, that nobody is saying 
anything, nobody is concerned, I say 
there is a very complete record that any 
of my colleagues is entitled to read, of 
testimony from most of the experts in 
this country, more than 2,000 pages of 
written record in great detail about the 
economy. Within a couple of weeks, we 
shall start additional hearings on specific 
legislation to attempt to deal with some 
of the structural problems. 


In the meantime, Madam President, 
to try to kid the people of this country 
that all we have to do is do a little jaw- 
boning and tell Paul Volcker to lower the 
interest rates. If we are going to do that, 
we ought to save it for next year and do 
it just before election. If we do that, we 
can tell people, “Boy, it worked, Paul 
Volcker lowered the interest rates.” 

You just cannot arbitrarily order in- 
terest rates in this country. It does not 
work. You do not have to have a Ph. D. in 
economics to understand that. We can- 
not legislate interest rates. We cannot 
tell the President to go and consult and 
magically solve the problem. 

Senator JoHN Tower and I fought over 
2 years not to have mandatory reserves. 
The amendment before us now wants to 
lower reserve requirements in member 
banks. I do not remember getting much 
support on this floor 2 years ago to lower 
the reserve requirements and make them 
voluntary and pay interest on the re- 
serves so you do not have sterile reserves. 
No, some of the very ones who want this 
now were not there with JOHN TOWER 
and me 2 years ago when we argued for 
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voluntary reserves with interest paid on 
them. 

No, we passed a bill that mandated re- 
serves for everybody, whether they were 
Federal Reserve members or not. 

The Banking Committee in either 
House has not been unaware of the prob- 
lem and has not been sitting back. But 
there is a more important principle that 
I oppose this resolution on. That is the 
independence of the Fed. Whether I 
agree or disagree with the Fed is not the 
major point. I happen to agree that their 
money policy has been erratic over the 
last 2 or 3 years. They are usually too late 
and too little with whatever they do. 

No doubt about that. I believe we have 
had some poor management of the 
money supply. 

The Federal Reserve Board was set up 
to be independent of politics, to be inde- 
pendent of the President, to be independ- 
ent of Congress. Thank God they have 
been. 

The first year I was on the Senate 
Banking Committee, as a freshman Sen- 
ator, there was one Representative and 
one Senator who hauled Arthur Burns 
before the committees and said, “We 
want to force you. We have a bill that re- 
quires you to increase the money supply 
by 13 percent to 14 percent.” 

Arthur Burns sat there and said, “Now, 
Senator, you know better than that,” as 
he chewed on his pipe. 

If Congress had been able to get their 
fingers in the money supply at that time, 
7 years ago, and mandate that kind of in- 
crease in the money supply, I would hate 
to think what the prime rate would be 
today; 40 percent? I do not know where 
would be. 

The major reason—not the only rea- 
son, but the fundamental reason—for 
high interest rates is the fiscal policy of 
this country over several decades, 
through Republican and Democratic 
Presidents, through different Congresses, 
mostly Democratic—but that is neither 
here nor there. 

The point is that we are talking about 
raising the debt ceiling—and that is the 
bill to which this amendment is ap- 
plied—in excess of a trillion dollars. We 
are carrying a trillion dollars worth of 
debt. We are paying at the rate of more 
than $100 billion a year in interest on 
the national debt. 

Just 19 years ago, in 1962, when John 
Kennedy was President, for the very first 
time we spent $100 billion in this coun- 
try in 1 year to run the entire country. 
It took us about 7 years for the second 
$100 billion. It took us 3 or 4 more years 
for the third $100 billion. I have been in 
the Senate only 7 years. Gerald Ford 
proposed to this body a budget of $295 
billion the first year I was here, and we 
passed about $318 billion. So in the term 
of one Senator, we have gone from pass- 
ing the $300 billion mark to more than 
$700 billion. We are turning over more 
than one-third of the national debt 
yearly, at higher and higher interest 
rates. 

I could go on and on talking about 
the fiscal policy of this country, and I 
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believe people would see that the major 
cause of interest rates does not lie with 
the monetary policy. It lies with the fiscal 
policy. 

Congress loves to find scapegoats for 
anything. If something goes well in the 
country, fine; we are out there getting 
press releases, making speeches, and tak- 
ing credit for it. But when something is 
bad and people are yelling and scream- 
ing about it, we need to find a scapegoat, 
and the Fed is the scapegoat. 

Iam not happy with the way they have 
managed the money supply of this coun- 
try; but to try to add fuel to the fire with 
the impresssion that all we have to do 
is jawbone the Fed and we are going to 
cause some significant impact on inter- 
est rates—let us quit kidding ourselves. 
Let us stop the demagoguery and the 
hoax on the American people and tell 
them to look at the fiscal policy. 

When we take that independence away 
and we start running the monetary pol- 
icy as well, as then, heaven forbid what 
will happen. 

It reminds me of when I was mayor 
of Salt Lake City and needed a new fire 
chief. I did not go to the Utah State 
Prison and pick the No. 1 arsonist to be 
the head of the fire department. 


So now what we are hearing is that 
the whole country is in disarray and the 
prime rate is 20 percent, everything: is 
going to hell, and we are going to dump 
it all on the Fed, while we go merrily 
along, spending $50 billion or $60 billion 
a year more than we take in. 


I do not care who the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board is. It does 
not make any difference. Resurrect 
Marion Eccles of Utah, who was con- 
sidered to be a great chairman under 
Franklin Roosevelt. As long as Congress 
spends $50 billion or $60 billion a year 
more than we take in, the Fed has to 
monetize that debt. It does not matter 
what their philosophy is. They have to 
monetize that debt. Even if we balance 
the budget so that we start reducing that 
debt, it crowds out available money in 
the private sector. 


If you wonder why there is not suf- 
ficient mortgage money available, if you 
have Government competing, paying 16 
or 17 percent on all Government instru- 
ments, to the tune of $50 billion or $60 
billion more each year, and turning over 
$300 billion of the national debt, is it 
any wonder that interest rates are go- 
ing up? 

It does not matter what the product is. 
If you have a shortage of it, the cost 
will go up. We have a shortage of money 
in the private capital markets, created 
primarily by the competition of Gov- 
ernment financing of the debt. 

The major reason for high interest 
rates is the irresponsible, unconscion- 
able fiscal policy of the Congress of the 
United States over several decades. Both 
Republicans and Democrats have par- 
ticipated in that. 

Now we are hearing that the Presi- 
dent’s program has not worked. Maybe 
it will not; I do not know; but it has 
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not started. It will not start for a couple 
of days. 

It is like an ad in the Washington 
Post: A young fellow is praying for 
patience and saying, “I want it right 
now.” Or, it is like the other fellow who 
is griping that his house is not cool yet. 
He bought a new air-conditioner. It does 
not matter that it has not been installed. 
His house is not cool yet. 

So the press and everybody else is 
jumping on the President’s program be- 
fore it has a chance to work. Maybe 
they do not want it to work. They want 
a self-fulfilling prophecy: Ha, ha, it did 
not work. Do not worry about the con- 
dition of the country. Let us just see 
who is elected or who is not. 

The principle that the Federal Re- 
serve Board, regardless of what they 
do, is independent of the Congress of 
the United States, is worth defending. 

If anything, the Senator from Mon- 
tana understates the problem of high 
interest rates. But to assume that try- 
ing to jawbone the Fed is the answer 
to the problem, until we get hold of our 
problem on the fiscal side, dose not make 
a great deal of sense to me. 

As to those critics who are constantly 
harping that the President’s program 
has not worked, whatever it is, it cer- 
tainly will be better than if we continued 
with the 1981-82 budget. It is a fact that 
we cut $41 billion out of the 1981 budget 
and $32 billion out of the 1982 budget. 
If we still had the previous administra- 
tion, we would be spending $50 billion 
more than we are. Where would the 
prime rate be then? What would the 
markets in Wall Street be saying if we 
spent $50 billion more? 

I believe there needs to be a little jaw- 
boning of the markets, the financial 
markets of this country, or Wall Street, 
whatever that means; because none of 
them anticipated—this Congress and 
this Senator would not have believed— 
last January that we would be able to 
cut $51 billion out of the 1981-82 budget. 
We would have laughed and giggled and 
said, “If you believe that, you believe in 
the tooth fairy.” 

Many business people in the markets 
said, “Just cut expenditures and give us 
a tax cut, and we will respond.” They 
were willing to respond to a lot lower 
level than they received. I suggest that 
there should be a little jawboning there, 
too, with some of these people, because 
I believe a good deal of greed is in- 
volved there—the desire to make a few 
bucks. 

It reminds me of the oil companies 
3 years ago, when we were having 
gasoline lines all over the country, and 
they had the stupidity to raise the retail 
price of gasoline on the Fourth of July 
weekend. Talk about shortsighted 
stupidity. 

We are seeing a good deal of that in 
the markets now, while the interest rates 
are up—‘Let’s keep them up a while and 
make a few extra bucks, because they 
are eventually going to come down.” 

Let us look at the cause realistically: 
The majority of the problem lies in this 
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body and at the other end of the Capitol, 
many years before most of us were here. 
It is not that the reason or a good part 
of the reason is the Federal Reserve and 
that all we have to do is instruct the 
President to jawbone them and it will 
be corrected. 

Nobody in this body wants interest 
rates lowered more than does the chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, but I 
am not interested in shortsighted, tem- 
porary solutions that will not work. We 
would have been better off last year not 
to have had that precipitate drop in in- 
terest rates over a very short period of 
weeks, only to rise again to an even 
higher level. 

An artificial drop in interest rates 
now, through jawboning or whatever 
you can do, may last for a brief period 
of time, and they will be back at a higher 
level than before. 

So I appeal to this body to defeat this 
amendment and start looking beyond 
particular days, months, years, and elec- 
tions, start trying to look down the road 
farther and ask, “What do we want the 
condition of this economy to be in the 
future?” 

We went through a housing crisis in 
1974. I could enumerate many of them 
over the years. We feel good when crises 
are alleviated for a while, but then they 
come back over and over again. 

It is time we started taking a longer 
look at the problem rather than trying 
to look good at home with shortsighted 
cosmetic solution, and it is time we recoz- 
nize, whatever we think of the Fed, it is 
important that they maintain their in- 
dependence away from the politica] in- 
fluence of the President or Congress. 

Again, if we turn the monetary policy 
of this country over to those who 
created the fiscal policy over these 
decades, 20 percent prime would seem 
like a very good low rate of interest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
understand the pending amendment is 
the Melcher amendment on the Federal 
Reserve; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment, I 
cannot think of anything that is more 
futile than for us to call on President 
Reagan to sit down with the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board and try to 
jawbone him into a policy that would re- 
duce interest rates. 

There is no way that Chairman 
Volcker can act as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board now under present 
circumstances that will not in the long 
run either increase interest rates or re- 
sult in a terrific inflationary effect. 

I think we fail to recognize that if 
there is one economic policy for which 
Congress has complete and total respon- 
sibility it is monetary policy. 

Article I, section I, subparagraph (8) 
of the Constitution states that Congress 
shall coin money and regulate the value 
thereof. That is all the Constitution says 
about the money power, but it is enough. 
It says that Congress shall have that 
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power, not the executive, not the Su- 
preme Court; Congress. It is up to us. 

That independence is an independence 
not of Congress. The Federal Reserve 
Board is our creature. We can abolish 
the Fed, recreate it, direct them with 
resolutions, or do whatever we wish. But 
the executive is something else. The ex- 
ecutive does not have power over the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

This is an independence that is of the 
greatest importance. It is an independ- 
ence which without it the executive could 
require, and I suppose there have been 
times in the past when the executive 
has been tempted to do so, the Fed to 
buy all of the national debt. 

In fact, we had some people in the 
past propose that the Fed do exactly 
that. 

At any rate, if anyone in Congress 
wishes. to know why interest rates are 
high he should look in the mirror. It is 
our fault. It is our fault when we are 
the ones who increase this national debt. 

Last year, 1980, out of every $100 of 
new savings, $17 was absorbed to fund 
the deficit, another $17 was absorbed to 
fund off-budget borrowing of the Federal 
Government. In other words, one-third 
of all of the new savings was absorbed 
by actions of the Federal Government. 

Without that, instead of having the 
private sector have 67 percent of new 
savings available, they would have had 
100 percent if we balanced the budget 
and had no net off-budget borrowing. 
In other words, we could have had an 
increase of 50 percent in funds available 
if we had a balance in our fiscal policy 
and in our guaranteed policy, and so 
forth. 

So if there is any remedy for high 
interest rates, that remedy should come 
from a saner fiscal policy. 

Madam President, I think the greatest 
irony is the fact that this amendment is 
on an increase in the debt limit that 
pushes the debt limit, as I understand it, 
from $985 billion to $1 trillion, $75 bil- 
lion, or $79 billion. 

That is the reason for the increase in 
the interest rates. That is the reason be- 
cause, of course, the public sees this, and 
the investor sees this and they expect 
that Congress is preparing and the exe- 
cutive that recommended this increase 
are preparing for an enormous new in- 
vasion of the credit markets by the Fed- 
eral Government on top of the fact that 
we have already $1 trillion national debt 
now and have to fund that national debt 
every year because it has an average 
maturity of less than a year, 

So, I do hope that the Senate will re- 
ject this amendment. I hope it will con- 
sider another amendment which I will 
offer later which will reduce the increase 
in the debt limit and will put us in the 
posture of committing ourselves to a bal- 
anced fiscal policy. 

It may be we have to do several very 
painful things. We may have to cut 
spending further, which is extremely 
difficult to do on any count. Certainly 
social spending has been reduced pain- 
fully. 
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We all recognize how important our 
responsibility is for a strong defense, and 
that is a responsibility we must meet. 

It may be we have to increase taxes 
on consumption somehow. 

At any rate we have to find a com- 
bination that is very difficult for us to 
do, but we have to do it. We have to find 
a responsible way to put our Govern- 
ment borrowing into balance and make 
it possible for the private sector to have 
the funds available to meet its needs. 

There is one other action we could 
take, of course, and that is to provide 
even sharper incentives than we have 
for savings. We did provide some incen- 
tive in an all-saver amendment that has 
all kinds of faults in it but it is probably 
somewhat better than nothing. Instead 
of providing for that kind of limited in- 
centive for savings, we could consider 
providing an exemption for the first 
$5,000 saved until it is expended, and we 
would find that we would have to, under 
those circumstances, of course, find a 
substitute imposition of a tax on con- 
sumption. It would be difficult, of course, 
to make that tax progressive but some 
people have suggested we could do that 
to bring in the revenues we need. 

Recently Walter Heller appeared be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee and 
in the course of that appearance he rec- 
ommended consumption tax that would 
be progressive. It is very hard to design 
that. It may be too complicated, but it 
is a challenge that I hope the Finance 
Committee and Congress will consider 
because we should do all we can to en- 
courage savings if we are going to bring 
interest rates under control, and we also 
have to do our best to bring our fiscal 
policy into balance. The logical way to 
do that would be to tax consumption, 
spending, and tax it as progressively as 
possible and not tax savings. 

Madam President, once again I do 
hope that this amendment is not adopt- 
ed, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the able and distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 

First, I commend him for the very 
reasoned approach which he has taken. 
Contrary to the assertions which have 
been made in this Chamber, this amend- 
ment is not an effort on the part of 
Congress to dictate what the monetary 
policy should be. 

This is an effort on the part of Con- 
gress to require the administration and 
the President himself to recognize the 
crisis which exists in the interest-rate- 
sensitive sectors of the economy, and to 
undertake consultation with the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for the purpose of modifying the 
Board's policy in order to obtain more 
reasonable interest rates. 

The rigid policy which the Federal 
Reserve has been pursuing is having 
enormously undesirable practical conse- 
quences. High interest rates are impact- 
ing in a way that I submit is entirely 
counterproductive. The interest rates 
themselves, rather than bringing infla- 
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tion under control, which is ostensibly 
their purpose, are in fact contributing 
to the problem. They are doing this in 
a number of significant respects, and we 
ought to recognize that. 

First of all, the high interest rates are 
themselves reflected in higher costs and, 
therefore, become a significant factor 
in the rising cost of living. 

Consider the 15-precent annual jump 
in the CPI that took place the month 
before last, and the 104 percent which 
took place last inonth. If one goes into 
the various components of the CPI, the 
blame for those high jumps come right 
back to the housing sector and right 
back to the interest rates. 

To the extent that the affected sectors 
of the economy can continue to function 
at all, these high interest rates are be- 
ing fed into the costs and, therefore, are 
being reflected in the Consumer Price 
Index. As a consequence, they are con- 
tributing to the very inflation which os- 
tensibly they are designed to bring un- 
der control. 

Secondly, the point has been made 
about concern over the deficit, and that 
is a legitimate concern. But again the 
high interest rates are contributing to 
that problem. 

First of all, they have enormously in- 
creased the carrying charge on the ex- 
isting Federal debt, far beyond any pro- 
jections which even the administration 
itself had made, so that those costs have 
been greatly escalated as part of the 
Federal budget. 

Secondly, and more importantly, in 
my judgment, the high interest rates are 
provoking a recession, in fact a near de- 
pression, in certain sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

As a consequence, people who have 
been working, who are wage earners and 
taxpayers and are therefore paying 
money into the Treasury, are laid off, 
cease to hold jobs, become idle and start 
drawing support payments out of the 
Treasury. 

So there is a double impact on the 
deficit. Workers who love their jobs cease 
to be taxpayers contributing their fair 
share of revenues to the Federal, State, 
and local governments, and to compound 
the matter, having been laid off, they 
become idle, start drawing support pay- 
ments out of the Treasury. 


The Melcher amendment calls on the 
President to enter into consultations 
with the Federal Reserve. The in- 
terest rate situation which is provoking 
this crisis must be addressed. If the 
economy is to move in a reasonable fash- 
ion, monetary policy must be integrated 
into an overall balanced economic policy 
in order to give people an opportunity to 
function. To provoke a near depression 
in homebuilding and housing and the 
real estate sector, in the auto industry, 
in small business, and many small farm- 
ers who simply cannot handle the high 
interest rate charges is a foolish policy. 

No one is suggesting that the Fed 
should adopt a policy which would con- 
stitute “opening the floodgates.” But the 
Fed has got to address the situation. It is 
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reasonable to call on the administration 
to consult with them about it, to get the 
situation into a perspective where the 
small business sector, in particular, is 
able to function. 

The people who are being driven to the 
wall are not the marginal operators. 
These are some of the most effective and 
efficient producers in their particular 
lines of activity. 

Madam President, during the week of 
August 31 through September 4, the Sub- 
committee on Investment, Jobs and 
Prices of the Joint Economic Committee, 
under my chairmanship, conducted six 
hearings throughout the State of Mary- 
land to investigate the effect of today’s 
high interest rate policy on local com- 
munities and local businesses in the 
State. The subcommittee heard from 85 
witnesses who represented major inter- 
est-sensitive sectors of the Maryland 
economy, including farmers, auto deal- 
ers, homebuilders, realtors, small busi- 
ness men and women, administrators of 
some of our local financial institutions, 
and officials of the State government and 
of various local governments. 

In my view, and I believe is the view of 
both of those who participated in and 
those who attended the hearings, they 
were extraordinarily informative. At 
every hearing witnesses described in de- 
tail the immediate, practical conse- 
quences for their own communities, fam- 
ilies and businesses of the current un- 
precedented level of interest rates. In 
every instance their testimony under- 
scored the seriousness of the distortions 
and the urgency of the problems which 
high interest rates have created. 


It is no exaggeration, Madam Presi- 
dent, to say that the problems created by 
continuing high interest rates are ap- 
proaching crisis proportions. The situa- 
tion this year, with the prime rate re- 
maining over 17.5 percent, is unparal- 
leled. In the last 12 months, the prime 
rate has been as high as 21.5 percent. To- 
day it is still 1914 percent. The mortgage 
rate at many financial institutions is 
over 18 percent, the highest it has ever 
been. 


The interest rate on tax-free municipal 
bonds is now over 13 percent, twice what 
local governments had to pay only 2 
years ago. These rates have created grave 
obstacles to the operations of many es- 
tablished and productive enterprises, 
particularly in those sectors of the econ- 
omy which depend upon a line of credit. 
The damage thus far is extraordinarily 
severe and, if conditions are not soon 
improved, will be irreparable. Enter- 
prises which have been important eco- 
nomic assets to their respective com- 
munities, important economic resources, 
will be lost. 

In the six separate hearings conducted 
by the subtommittee in Maryland, cer- 
tain themes recurred concerning the se- 
vere challenge of high interest rates—a 
challenge which the witnesses who testi- 
fied know best since they face it daily in 
their own economic activities. I would 
like to summarize some of the findings 
developed in those hearings. 
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First, the high interest rates, ostensi- 
bly designed to check inflation, them- 
selves have become an important contrib- 
uting factor to inflation. In housing, the 
availability of an assumable loan or some 
form of creative owner financing, which 
brings down the cost of financing a 
home, is almost always reflected in a 
higher price for that home. Farmers tes- 
tified repeatedly that they have no 
choice but to pass on the high cost of 
credit to consumers in the form of high- 
er prices. Small businessmen, homebuild- 
ers, auto dealers, and others expressed 
the same view. 


The effect of high interest rates on 
housing prices is especially onerous be- 
caues it shows up directly in the CPI. 
Virtually every realtor who testified con- 
firmed the fact that homes with some 
form of owner financing or assumable 
loan at below market interest rates will 
sell at a premium over houses with no 
special financing. The reason is simple— 
if an owner is providing financing at a 
deep discount from market rates, he will 
try to make up the money lost on the fi- 
nancing by charging a higher price for 
his home. And he knows he will get it, 
because the interest rate on financing 
often makes a critical difference to a 
family’s ability to purchase a home. As 
one realtor pointed out, two identical 
houses next to each other could carry 
prices that are thousands of dollars 
apart, if one has special financing and 
the other does not. 


High interest rates are also forcing up 
the price of new homes. Many builders, 
in the current market, will buy down the 
interest rate charged by a mortgage 
lender for 1 to 3 years in order to make 
it possible for potential buyers to qualify. 


For example, one builder testified that 
to buy down a loan from 17 to 14 per- 
cent on a $160,000 house would cost him 
almost $20,000 which he would have to 
pay the bank before receiving the loan 
commitment. As he pointed out, he must 
add this to the price of the home. An- 
other builder testified that in 1979, the 
finance cost on a construction loan for 
$100,000 would come to $6,500. Today, at 
an interest rate of 17 percent, the total 
finance cost for a $100,000 house comes 
to $26,000, or a 400-percent increase. All 
this goes into the price of the house or 
comes out of the size or quality of the 
house. 

The auto dealers gave similar testi- 
mony. First, as one pointed out, the re- 
duced sales resulting from high interest 
rates means that the higher fixed costs 
per car must be passed on to consumers 
through higher prices. 

One of the most important of these 
costs is the interest which dealers must 
pay to carry their car and parts inven- 
tories. A dealer testified that the amount 
of interest he has to pay to carry a car in 
inventory has risen to $214 per car for 
1981, compared to only $85 per car for 
1980. Another has seen the cost of carry- 
ing his inventory triple during the past 
year. 

Interest expenses are now the number 
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one item on the balance sheet for many 
auto dealers, according to a Silver Spring 
Oldsmobile dealer. For a long time, rent 
was his biggest expense. This was sup- 
planted about 8 or 9 years ago by adver- 
tising. But during the past year, interest 
expense on inventory financing has be- 
come handsdown the largest expense for 
his dealership. 

Second, high interest rates are a sig- 
nificant obstacle in two respects to the 
effort to reduce the Federal deficit. First 
of all, they increase the carrying charge 
on the existing debt, thereby raising ex- 
penditures. Further, and very impor- 
tantly, high interest rates have provoked 
a recession in certain sectors of the econ- 
omy. with the result that workers who 
are laid off cease to be taxpayers and 
begin instead to draw unemployment 
compensation from the Treasury. The 
consequence of the slowdown in economic 
activity caused by high interest rates is 
a double penalty imposed on the effort 
to balance the Federal budget. 


For homebuilding, there is just no 
doubt that the industry is in a severe de- 
pression. Virtually every homebuilder 
who testified has had to reduce his work 
force. One subcontractor who had 250 
skilled craftsmen on his payroll last year 
is now down to 18 employes. Another 
builder testified that the 50-percent de- 
cline in homebuilding in Anne Arundel 
County has cost 3,000 construction jobs. 


Almost every auto dealer who testified 
indicated that one way in which he has 
adjusted to high interest rates is by re- 
ducing his operation and laying off 
workers. One Baltimore dealer reported 
that he has cut employment in his dealer- 
ship by 50 percent. A dealer from Annap- 
olis cut his work force by 40 percent, 
from 42 employees 18 months ago to 26 
employees today. Other dealers have 
made similar cuts. 


The depressing effect of high interest 
rates causes unemployment all through 
the auto production chain. As a dealer 
said, if he does not order cars from the 
factory, the factory cannot produce and 
production workers are laid off. In turn, 
the auto suppliers cut their operations 
and lay off their workers. These people, 
in turn, cannot afford to buy cars, which 
further depresses the market. It is a 
vicious circle. 


These workers have been changed 
from productive taxpayers into drawers 
of unemployment insurance, because of 
high interest rates. 


A third extremely important point is 
that the enterprises being affected in the 
small business sector—the auto dealers, 
farmers—the homebuilding industry, 
and realtors—are long established, ef- 
fective, efficient economic endeavors. 
They simply cannot handle the situa- 
tion with which they are being con- 
fronted. 

It is not marginal businesses which 
are unable to cope with this situation— 
they fell by the wayside long ago. What 
is happening now is that long-estab- 
lished economic endeavors, recognized 
within their area of economic activity 
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as being amongst the best in the busi- 
ness, are unable to work with current 
interest dates, are laying off employees, 
and in some instances have already 
closed down. We are seeing a tremen- 
dous weakening of the small business 
sector of our economy. 


The situation is becoming virtually 
impossible today for even the best auto 
dealers. One told of a conversation with 
his banker, which started with his 
banker telling him he had the best op- 
eration in the State of Maryland and 
then telling him that the bank was pull- 
ing out of its arrangement for financing 
consumer purchases of his cars. Another, 
who last year was one of 70 dealers na- 
tionwide to win the Time Magazine's 
Quality Dealer Award and one of 26 im- 
ported car dealers to win Sports Illus- 
trated’s Dealer of Distinction Award, 
said “I am a good operator. But I can- 
not buck the interest rates that I am 
carrying now. I am paying 2 points 
over prime as of yesterday, or 22 per- 
cent,” for carrying his automobile in- 
ventory. 

The number of new car dealers in 
Maryland has declined to 375 from some 
410 a year ago. Many of these were 
owned and operated by first-class busi- 
nessmen who made important contribu- 
tions to their local communities. They 
sold and serviced cars, they created jobs, 
they added to the local tax base, and 
they often helped run their local com- 
munities. Now, because of high interest 
rates, they are gradually going out of 
business, and we will all be worse off for 
it. 

The same thing is happening in farm- 
ing. Long-established farmers, who are 
widely recognized as being among the 
best in the business, are unable to work 
with current interest rates, are putting 
off investments and letting land lie fal- 
low, and in some instances, are leaving 
farming. The only thing that has kept 
many farmers going, according to one 
from southern Maryland, is the fact that 
they love their land. Another, however, 
sees many foreclosures in the months 
ahead unless interest rates fall. 

Fourth, current interest rates have 
created an absolute disincentive to in- 
vestment. Businessmen and women, even 
in cases where they can continue to 
operate, now ask whether it makes good 
financial sense to do so when they can 
earn an immediate, greater return simply 
by investing their capital in money mar- 
ket funds. This striking disincentive to 
investment runs precisely counter to ef- 
forts to strengthen the national economy 
by promoting investment. 

Small businessmen, auto dealers, 
farmers all testified that they would be 
better off putting their money into high- 
yield money-market certificates and 
certificates of deposit than making new 
productive investments in their busi- 
nesses. Two Eastern Shore farmers testi- 
fied that they would be financially better 
off putting their net worths into CD’s 
than into their farms. A Baltimore small 
businessman gave a graphic example of 
how high interest rates are undermining 
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the ability and willingness of business- 
men to make investments that will im- 
prove their efficiency and productivity. 
Fifth, at just the time when State and 
local government jurisdictions face sharp 
reductions in financial support from the 
Federal Government, they also face seri- 
ous obstacle in the bond market. At pres- 
ent, they are obliged to pay rates above 
13 percent and to shorten significantly 
the term of their bond issues. Important 
capital improvements are being deferred, 
to the detriment of the economic infra- 
structure of local communities. 


In Annapolis, Governor Hughes testi- 
fied that high interest rates have forced 
him to set up a panel to find postponable 
capital spending, hoping that the in- 
terest saved from a l- or 2-year delay 
will more than offset the increased cost 
from inflation. 


Many of our local governments, how- 
ever, just do not have any flexibility. 
Charles Gilchrist, who is the Mont- 
gomery County Executive, testified that 
the increase in interest rates just this 
year will add $2 million in first year costs 
to an $85 million bond issue being con- 
templated for this winter and that they 
have, as a result, considered cutting back 
on their borrowing. But, as he says: 

To a great extent, that’s impossible be- 
cause we have planned carefully for the 
growth of our capital structure, and it would 
be impossible to limit it. 

But even in the limited extent that we can 
cut back our capital program, we are faced 
with a “Hobson’s Choice,” because the proj- 
ects are needed, not only to meet health and 
safety costs, but also to meet the economic 
development goals which underwrite our tax 
base. 


He pointed out, for example, that fail- 
ing to improve the roads in the Shady 
Grove area—a high growth part of 
Montgomery County—would cost the 
county as much as $40 million in its tax 
base from foregone development. 


Janet Hoffman, a major financial ad- 
viser for the city of Baltimore, had a 
similar story. The city is a very prudent 
borrower going to the market only once 
a year for $35 million and it has an im- 
proved credit rating. Nonetheless, she 
reports that the financing cost per mil- 
lion dollars has tripled as has the tax 
rate needed to meet the higher interest 
costs. 


The dilemma which faces Baltimore 
faces virtually every city in the United 
States. Here is how Janet Hoffman 
summed if up: 

We know that our future as a city depends 
upon our ability to finance capital improve- 
ments. We do have a deteriorating infra- 
structure, and we do need capital improve- 
ments to continue to attract and retain in- 
vestment. But as things now stand, we face 
decreased borrowing in purchase power 
terms, regardless of need. We face shorter 
maturities with an inequitable result, in 
terms of what generation is going to be pay- 
ing for long-term improvements. And we face 
intolerably high interest costs. 


Sixth, mortgage rates have eliminated 
all but 5 to 10 percent of American fami- 
lies from the housing market. With the 
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notable exception of luxury and vacation 
homes, residential construction is almost 
at a standstill in Maryland. Today’s 
mortgage rates impose a special hardship 
on those who must relocate for job 
reasons or who are in the military. The 
only families that can cope with the 
challenge of buying and selling a home 
under the pressure of time are those as- 
sociated with large firms which can offer 
relocation assistance as a benefit of em- 
ployment. In such cases, the firm takes 
over responsibility for the house when a 
move is required. The consequence of 
this is to place small business at an even 
greater disadvantage in relation to larger 
concerns. 


Throughout the State of Maryland 
today, as well as throughout the rest of 
the country, the mortgage interest rate 
is above 18 percent. Realtors in every 
part of our State said that an 18-per- 
cent mortgage rate puts the median- 
priced home in their area out of reach 
for all but those with very high incomes. 


For example, in Montgomery County 
where the median-priced home is now 
around $115,000, a 20-percent down pay- 
ment would give a mortgage of $92,000 
and at 17-percent interest a monthly 
payment of $1,430. To qualify, a family 
would have to have an income of $61,300. 
By contrast, with an interest rate of 12 
percent, the monthly payment would be 
$1,065 and the required income would be 
$46,000. That is $15,000 in annual income 
just to qualify for the same house at the 
higher interest rate. Only a small frac- 
tion of the Montgomery County families 
have an income over $61,000. All the rest 


are priced out of the market. 


There is one aberration in the hous- 
ing market that I want particularly to 
underscore—a disturbing trend toward a 
two-tiered economy. One lumber dealer 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where 
there are virtually no homes being built 


for lower- or middle-income people, 
testified that there continues to be a 
boom in vacation and luxury homes. 
These are the only lumber sales he is 
making. We risk a situation in which 
homeowning becomes the prerogative of 
those at the very upper end of the income 
scale rather than a goal to which most 
Americans can aspire. 

Seventh, it is impossible for a young 
person to take up farming unless, in the 
words of numerous witnesses, he in- 
herits or marries into it. There was gen- 
eral agreement among farmer witnesses 
that investment in farm equipment is 
being deferred, with obvious adverse af- 
fects where productivity is concerned. 

The discouraging impact of high in- 
terest rates on young farmers is illus- 
trated by the following example pro- 
vided by one farmer. At last year’s in- 
terest rate—934 percent—a farm pur- 
chased with a $200,000 mortgage for 30 
years would have a monthly payment of 
$1,718; at today’s interest rate, the 
monthly payment is $2,212, an increase 
of $494 per month. Over the 30-year life 
of the loan, total payments at last year’s 
rate would have amounted to $618,000. 
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Under today’s interest rate, total pay- 
ment would come to $796,000, an in- 
crease of $178,000. This has made it 
virtually impossible for young people to 
get into farming today. 


In addition, the high cost of borrowing 
is forcing many farmers to postpone pro- 
ductive investments, which will cost con- 
sumers dearly as the efficiency of our 
agricultural sector gradually deterior- 
ates. As a farmer from southern Mary- 
land told the subcommittee, patching up 
old machinery to make it go another year 
just is not an efficient way to operate. It 
adds to down time, idles labor, and if 
time runs out on broken equipment, 
“you can lose a crop.” 


The purchase of farm equipment is 
obviously being deferred even though the 
farmer calculates that the addition of 
such equpment will make him a more ef- 
fective and efficient producer, thereby 
increasing his productivity. Yet when he 
confronts the high interest rates that 
are associated with acquiring the equip- 
ment, he is simply not able to go for- 
ward. In fact, one Eastern Shore farm 
equipment dealer said that with today’s 
interest rates, he could not in good con- 
science advise his customers to purchase 
new equipment, even though he cur- 
rently has over half a million dollars in 
inventory on which he is paying a carry- 
ing charge of as much as 24 percent. 

These are only some of the more seri- 
ous and striking distortions in business 
and community patterns which were 
brought out during the course of these 
hearings. It is clear that unless interest 
rates are brouzht down to a level where 
productive enterprises can carry on their 
businesses, our economy is going to lose 
a whole range of economic enterprises of 
proven efficiency and productivity. The 
witnesses we heard from were invariably 
the leading business people in their 
fields; these were people who have been 
productive and effective economic con- 
tributors for a sustained period of time. 


The message from all of them was that 
they clearly cannot handle the situation 
with which they are now confronted. 
The hearings underscore the enormous 
importance of addressing this interest 
rate problem and urging a prompt 
change in policy. 

Madam President, last Friday the 
Joint Economic Committee heard from a 
representative sample of Maryland wit- 
nesses about the extraordinarily severe 
impact of the high interest rates upon 
long established and highly productive 
economic enterprises. I ask unanimous 
consent that a Washington Post article 
reporting on that hearing be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Owners Say RATES Force CLOSINGS OF 

SMALL MARYLAND FIRMS 
(By Jane Seaherry) 

High interest rates are forcing hundreds 

of small businesses to shut down in Mary- 


land, five state business officials told a con- 
gressional committee yesterday. 
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“It’s not our fault,” said Martin Poretsky 
of Poretsky and Starr Inc., a Bethesda 
builder. He said soon the only two kinds of 
home builders left will be broke and out of 
business, and “you're talking about estab- 
lished, well-managed firms.” 

The 1980s was supposed to be the decade 
of housing demand because the Baby Boom 
generation was of prime home-buying age, 
Poretsky said. But, instead, “We are in a 
crisis." 

Poretsky and other owners of small busi- 
nesses testified before the Joint Economic 
Committee on how high interest rates are 
affecting them. Sen. Paul Sarbanes (D-Md.) 
said “the problems created by continuing 
high interest rates are approaching crisis 
proportions,” 

Sarbanes said in written testimony that a 
Silver Spring Oldsmobile dealer told him that 
interest expenses have surpassed rent and ad- 
vertising as the largest item on the balance 
sheet for many car dealers. The cost of keep- 
ing & car in a dealer's inventory has risen 
from $85 last year to $214 because of the 
interest costs, Sarbanes said. 

Bill Cairns, owner of Bill Cairns Pontiac, 
said four years ago he made plans to build 
a new showroom in Marlow Heights and had 
a commitment for a loan at 914 percent. 
The project was delayed and couldn't begin 
until last year, but then the banker backed 
out of his loan commitment, Cairns said. 
Cairns then got another loan, but the 
interest rates are strangling him financially, 
he said. 

“During the last 10 months, I paid $1 mil- 
lion in interest alone,” Cairns said. “That’s a 
staggering figure. That's about twice what I 
should have paid, without a doubt.” 

R. Hursey Porter, president of the Mary- 
land Association of Realtors, said the real 
estate industry is reaching a crisis stage be- 
cause of high interest rates. He said more 
than 70 percent of sales by his company used 
creative financing rather than conventional 
mortgages. Sales have been off in the past 
two years by about one-third. 

The problem of selling a home is even 
harder for those who are forced from their 
jobs, 

Poretsky said rates are so high that 
“neither a senator nor congressman nor the 
governor of Maryland could afford a $90,000 
town house” in the Maryland suburbs with 
current mortgage interest rates hovering be- 
tween 17 percent and 18 percent. 

“What benefit is being derived from the 
ruinations of business?” Poretsky asked. 

Earlier, Murray L. Weidenbaum, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, defended the president’s new proposed 
budget cuts and added that high interest 
rates aren't all bad. People who have invested 
money in interest-bearing instruments are 
benefitting from the rates, Weidenbaum said. 

He defended proposed cuts in social pro- 
grams, saying “we have in effect launched the 
largest and most effective antipoverty pro- 
gram." He said the Reagan administration 
program has produced private-sector jobs 
“and not make-work jobs.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. Surely. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, I 
have great respect for the Senator from 
Maryland. He is not only an outstanding 
Senator but also a brilliant economist. 
I think few people realize that he served 
on the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and served with great distinction. He also 
has a very fine academic background and 
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a fine record in the House and in the 
Senate. 


But I am very puzzled about his re- 
marks on this matter. I think all of us 
realize he is dead right in saying that 
high interest rates are the cruel cutting 
edge of inflation. They are the No. 1 issue 
I have encountered in my State, along 
with social security. It certainly is hav- 
ing a devastating effect, as the Senator 
says so well, on homebuilders, farmers, 
the auto industry, and it is contributing 
to our deficit, some $82.5 billion or more 
in interest costs that are adding to the 
deficit. 


But with all that, however, I did not 
get the Senator from Maryland’s pre- 
scription as to what the Federal Reserve 
can do about it that President Reagan 
ean tell them. 


I am told that Secretary Regan, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Chairman 
Volcker frequently meet and talk. That 
was the testimony of both Volcker and 
Regan before the committees of Con- 
gress. They understand each other's 
views. 


I would like to hear from my good 
friend from Maryland, who, as I say, is 
a brilliant man and outstanding econ- 
omist and who has had a great deal of 
experience in this area, what he thinks 
the Federal Reserve Board specifically 
can do. He said, “Do not open the fiood- 
gates,” and he and I agree on that. If 
they are not going to provide for mone- 
tizing the national debt—and I take it 
that is what he means by not opening 
the floodgates, not going to buy up the 
national debt substantially—what can 
they do that would be something sub- 
stantial and reasonably permanent to 
bring interest rates down when we have 
the kind of deficit we have and we face 
the kind of deficits we face in the future? 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, 
let me respond to the Senator in the fol- 
lowing fashion. First of all, the Senator 
alluded to the fact that Secretary of the 
Treasury Regan consults with Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Volcker. I simply 
want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin that it is my perception 
that if the Secretary of the Treasury 
has his way with respect to financial 
policy in this country, there may not be 
a small business sector left in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Now that to some extent is a side 
issue to what we are addressing here to- 
day, but I simply want to underscore 
my very deep concern about the direc- 
tion with respect to the structure of the 
American economy in which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would have this 
country move. 

On the direct question, the Senator 
from Wisconsin earlier himself alluded 
to the testimony of Walter Heller before 
the Joint Economic Committee. In the 
course of that testimony Walter Heller 
said the following, and I am now quot- 
ing: 

The Fed itself should now be in a position 
to show a little self-restraint in pushing for 
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further monetary restraint. Granted it is 
mighty hard to read the money supply tea 
leaves (one of the inherent defects of mone- 
tarism). But with M1B (both adjusted and 
unadjusted) running below the Fed's tar- 
gets (even with M2 running a bit above), 
there seems to be some technical leeway 
for a bit of relief. Also with overall economic 
activity relatively sluggish, and with favor- 
able breaks on the inflation front (oil, food 
and housing prices and import prices being 
the main case in point) some letup in Fed- 
eral credit stringency is now in order. This 
would not relieve us of the basic contradic- 
tion in Reaganomics, but would allow some 
easing of interest rates in the short run. 


I submit there is a wide area between 
the rigid inflexible posture which the 
Fed has taken and the “opening of the 
floodgates” where reasonable consulta- 
tion can take place between the admin- 
istration and the Federal Reserve to lead 
to a more moderate and accommodating 
Fed policy which will enable interest- 
sensitive industries to function. They 
are against the wall today. 


Simply to say to them, “Well, you are 
going to have to wait; one day, some- 
how, some day, it is going to turn out all 
right” is not an adequate response to 
very productive enterprises which have 
made a substantial and continuing con- 
tribution to the economy of this Nation. 
They just cannot cope with the present 
situation. The record is replete with re- 
ports to that effect. 


Now, we have the statement of Dr. 
Heller, one of our most distinguished 
economists, which recognizes some room 
for the Fed to accommodate. 

The Melcher amendment does not 
stipulate what the policy should be. It 
calls upon the President to engage in 
consultation and thereby underscore the 
urgency of the situation. I commend the 
Senator from Montana for bringing 
forth this proposition and for the rea- 
soned proposal which he has put before 
the Senate. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield just a little bit further, and I apolo- 
gize for detaining him. But the distin- 
guished Senator said that the Treasury 
Secretary Regan has advocated policies 
that could have a perverse and unfortu- 
nate effect on small business. That was 
in response to my calling attention to 
the fact that Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board have talked, have communi- 
cations and understand each other. 


I cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand how he can expect President Rea- 
gan, who is the man who appointed 
Treasury Secretary Regan, takes his ad- 
vice from Treasury Secretary Regan, 
works closely with Treasury Secretary 
Regan to give Chairman Volcker any 
different advice. Furthermore, it is hard 
for me to understand why the Senator 
puts so much stock in the notion that 
there could be some easing of interest 
rates in the short run if the Federal Re- 
serve would follow the suggestions of 
Walter Heller. for whom I also have 
great regard and certainly whom I have 
brought up myself. 
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The fundamental problem here— 
and I think it should be very clear—is 
that the American investors simply do 
not believe we have a handle on inflation 
or a handle on interest rate policy. They 
can see it on this particular bill. We are 
not discussing the Melcher amendment 
as a separate piece of legislation. It goes 
on a bill which would increase the debt 
limit by tens of billions of dollars, pav- 
ing the way during the next year for 
further deficit financing and, in the pro- 
cess, means that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be involved in invading the 
credit markets, soaking up available 
credit. and driving interest rates even 
higher. 

Under these circumstances, President 
Reagan has spoken out frequently in 
favor of a restrained monetary policy, 
and one of his principal advisers, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Murray Weidenbaum, has 
pointed out that that is the principal, 
anti-inflation posture. To call on Presi- 
dent Reagan to discuss with Paul Volcker 
to have an easier monetary policy, which 
might possibly, marginally ease interest 
rates for a little bit, seems to me to be a 
policy which ignores the fundamental 
problem which, as I say, is one that we 
confront today and which we should 
coniront by taking a very deep, skeptical 
look at it. 

And I am going to try to amend the 
budget resolution to bring down the 
enormous increase which has been pro- 
posed here, which obviously is paving the 
way for further very heavy Government 
deficits. 

Mr. SARBANES. Let me simply say to 
the Senator, first of all that getting in- 
terest rates down to a more reasonable 
level would not contribute to inflation. 
It is my assertion that it would heip to 
check inflation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course it would. 
We do not argue about that. It is how 
we do it. 

Mr. SARBANES. I am glad to have 
that concession from the Senator, be- 
cause, obviously, that is an important 
judgment to make. 

The high interest rates are actually 
boosting the cost of living, contribut- 
ing to the inflation. They boost the cost 
of carrying the debt, contribute to the 
deficit, and throw people out of work, 
the most nonproductive consequence of 
Federal policy that I can imagine. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin cited Walter Heller earlier in the 
course of making one of his points. That 
is, of course, why I made reference to 
one of the approaches which former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers Heller had proposed. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
Dr. Heller’s very perceptive statement 
about the damaging impacts and the 
high cost of the currently very high in- 
terest rates upon the economy. 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HELLER 

Among the dainaging impacis and high 
COstS O: OUr töWeung inverest races, one 
should bear in mind we loilowing: 

impact on level ol economic aculvity: the 
most oovious impact of unrelenting mone- 
tary restricuion is the suppression of eco- 
nomic expansion. in a sense, it is hard to 
oviame the red for this. The Reagan Admin- 
istration has no anti-inflationary program 
of its own (except for some long-run im- 
pacts of deregulation and investment stimu- 
lus). In tact, it-has a pro-inflationary fiscal 
program. The job of curbing infiauon and 
in tue process taking the zip out of economic 
expansion, is assigned to the Fed. 

The impact on investment: the conflict 
between fiscal and monetary policy is typi- 
fied even more sharply in the area of busl- 
ness investment. The most generous tax 
breaks for savings and investment in U.S. 
history—and probably the most liberal tax 
treatment of investment in the industrial 
world—show no signs of being able to over- 
come the stultifying effect of high interest 
rates in 1981-82. The recent Department of 
Commerce survey, confirmed by the Confer- 
ence Board surevy, shows business fixed 
investment flat in real terms for 1981-82. 

The impact on housing and autos: the 
brutal blow to these industries is so well 
documented as to require no comment. 

The impact on thrift institutions, small 
and medium business, and state-local gov- 
ernments: here again, forced mergers of 
Savings and loan companies, a rising tide 
of bankruptcies, and Shattering impacts on 
State-local borrowing are all too apparent, 

Impacts on foreign economies: our high 
interest rates are forcing restrictive policies 
on our trading partners that account in 
significant part for their stagnant economies. 
The LDC's are also finding the refinancing 
of their dollar debts a grievous burden. 


Impact on cost inflation: as monetary 
policy pushes money costs to business and 
home buyers into the 14-25 percent range, 
one cannot ignore the fact that its role 
in damping down demand inflation (which, 
incidentally, has not been our problem since 
1979) comes at an ever-increasing price of 
higher cost inflation. The rise in net interest 
burdens of non-financial corporations is one 
case in point: From an average of $49 billion 
& year in i976-79, that burden rose to $56 
billion in 1980 and was running at a rate of 
$62 billion in the first half of 1981. (One 
might note that this huge debt burden tends 
to give business a vested interest in infia- 
tlon—a sudden drcp in price advances in 
the face of soaring fixed charges on business 
debt would put a tremendous squeeze on 
profit margins. What we are witnessing is a 
transfer of the risks of Inflation from the 
lender to the borrower.) The other case in 
point is that of mortgage financing costs— 
now exceeding 18 percent—which have a 
magnified impact on the consumer price 
index. 


Impact on the budget: Interest costs are 
the fastest-rising and least-controllable 
major component of the federal budget. As 
against an 11 percent rate of increase in 
the budget as a whole. and 15 percent for 
transfer payments, interest costs have been 
rising at an annual rate of 19 percent in the 
past decade. For fiscal years 1981 and 1982, 
ballooning interest rates represent a signif- 
icant part of the ballooning deficits that are 
leading to such intense pressure for budget 
cuts. 


It is already apparent that super-high in- 
terest rates operate with sharply differential 
impacts on various segments of the economy. 
It is worthy of special note that there is a 
fairly systematic bias as between the eco- 
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nomically strong businesses and individuals 
that can in good part shield themselves (or 
actually profit) from high interest rates and 
the economically weak units that bear the 
brunt, 

As CBO puts it in its September 10, 1981, 
Report (page 33): 

“For business firms and individuals in high 
income-tax brackets, real after-tax interest 
rates may not have risen sufficiently to 
dampen their business activities severely. 
The impact varies greatly, however, depend- 
ing on the tax situation. For business firms 
that have little or no profits, the real costs of 
borrowing are significantly higher.” 

Even more patently, high interest rates 
form a part of a pattern of shifting burdens 
from the upper to the lower income groups 
that is now in process. Granted, high interest 
rates stack the deck against the poor and 
near-poor in somewhat more subtle ways 
than denying them net tax cuts (while con- 
ferring generous tax cuts and lavish “tax 
expenditures” on the well-to-do) and cut- 
ting CETA, food stamps, Medicaid and the 
like. First, they are hurt as net debtors or 
would-be debtors who want to buy a car or 
house. Second, they will be the primary tar- 
gets of further budget cuts required to offset 
the unanticipated rise in interest on the 
public debt ($5 billion or more in fiscal 1982 
alone). And third, monetary restriction used 
as a more traditional anti-inflation instru- 
ment to curb inflation by slack and slow 
growth will put those at the bottom of the 
unemployment ladder once more into the 
front lines of cur defenses against inflation. 

And it should be recognized that the cut- 
backs in social programs arising out of the 
grinding combination of excessive tax cuts, 
big defense boosts, and high interest ‘rates 
are not just a human issue but an economic 
issue. Diminished investment in infrastruc- 
ture, in health, safety, education, training 
and research, ignores the true secret weapon 
of 20th Century American economic growth, 
namely, investment in human capital. The 
recent Conference Board Colloquium on Al- 
ternatives for Economic Policy—whlle agree- 
ing on the necessity of budgetary trimming, 
deregulation, and stimulation of business 
capital formation—returned to this theme 
again and again. As the report on the Collo- 
quium, U.S. Economic Policy Issues for the 
1980's. stated: 

“A pervasive feeling, running through the 
record of the Colloquium, is that the issues 
of human canital in the United States have 
received much too little attention for much 
too long a time.” There was deep concern 
with the problem of putting “more emphasis 
on human capital development as a neces- 
sary complement to measures to encourage 
more physical capital investment.” All told, 
Reaganomics has been moving in the op- 
posite direction. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
let me just say very briefiy, in response, 
that I have great respect for the Senator 
from Maryland. But he and I do not 
agree on what the high interest rates 
are doing to this country. We both de- 
plore them. We are both against them. 
We both recognize they are wrong. We 
both recognize they are deepening the 
deficit and they are making it impossible 
for homebuilders, farmers, and auto 
dealers and others. They are draining 
the economy and creating unemploy- 
ment. The question is what we do about 
them. 

In my view, it will do absolutely no 


good at all to mandate President Reagan 
to talk to the Chairman of the Federal 
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Reserve Board about it or try to jaw- 
bone him on it. President Reagan can do 
this if he wants to. He will do it if he 
wants to. I do not believe any amend- 
ment or resolution passed by Congress 
can hardly dictate what the President of 
the United States is going to do. 

There is something Congress can do 
and can do on this particular bill, how- 
ever, and that is to reduce the debt limit 
that has been set in the bill, which is 
tens of billions of dollars higher than it 
needs to be. 

If we really mean business about hav- 
ing an anti-inflation policy, an anti- 
high-interest rate policy, the way to do 
it is to cut Government spending. ihe 
way to do it is to balance the budget, if 
necessary, by taking on some painful 
tax increases in the consumption area. 

If we do not do this, talks between the 
President and the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or between the Sec- 
retary of Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board or even between Congress 
and the Federal Reserve Board are not 
going to help. 

I think if PauL Sarsanes, brilliant as 
he is, was Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board now, under the present sit- 
uation he would have no alternative but 
to follow roughly the policy that is being 
followed by Chairman Volcker. He might 
be able to provide a somewhat easier sit- 
uation, maybe a point or two or half a 
percentage point in the discount rate. It 
might be lowered. There might be some- 
what more accommodating policy of the 
open market activities in buying Fed- 
eral securities. There might be a mar- 
ginal change in that direction. 


But the only fundamental difference 
could come if Congress itself—this 
body—stands up to its responsibility, 
and, at long last, after 20 years of vir- 
tually unbroken deficits, insists on not 
just talking about balancing a budget 3 
or 4 years from now, but mandates ac- 
tion on this debt limit bill that requires 
Congress to bring the spending and reve- 
nues of this Government under control 
and do it promptly, do it clearly, and dc 
it decisively. 

We can do it, and we can do it on this 
bill. For us to try to do it by conversation 
between a couple of executives, it seems 
to me, is ducking the point. It will not 
have a permanent, it will not have a 
significant, and it will not have a genuine 
effect on the level of interest rates. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. Traditionally, the 
Federal Reserve has been very much 
guided by the position taken by the 
executive branch of the Government. T 
think this resolution, offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, pin- 
points that past guidance. The Fed is 
independent, but it has looked for sig- 
nals from the executive branch. 

It seems to me that this resolution is 
saying in effect that the President ought 
to send the Fed a different signal than 
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the administration has been communi- 
cating to them. We have a prime rate 
that has not fallen below 17.5 percent 
this year, and has gone as high as 21 per- 
cent; the mortgage rate in many finan- 
cial institutions is over 18 percent, the 
highest it has ever been; the interest rate 
on tax-free municipal bonds is now over 
11 percent, twice what local governments 
had to pay only 4 years ago. This extra- 
ordinarily high interest rate is impacting 
upon the economy in a completely coun- 
terproductive fashion. 

It is my view that the Fed could mod- 
erate its policy and that that moderation, 
in fact, would contribute to the fight on 
inflation. Currently extremely high in- 
terest rates are giving a push to inflation 
and a push to a larger deficit. A more 
reasonable policy, far short of opening 
the floodgates, but enabling the home- 
building sector, the auto dealers, small 
business people, small farmers, water- 
men—all of those sectors which are so 
heavily dependent upon a reasonable in- 
terest rate policy—to resume a normal 
level of activity, or something at least 
approximately that, would help to get the 
economy on a better keel. Right now they 
are fighting an absolute survival action. 
It would cut down on the cost of infia- 
tion. It would put people to work, thereby 
making them taxpayers again. It would 
ease the cost of carrying the debt. It 
would get the economy moving in a more 
productive and efficient direction. That, 
it seems to me, is the thrust of this reso- 
lution and it is why I support it. 

The time is now. There are sectors of 
the economy which simply cannot with- 
stand what is happening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SASSER. Will the Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. SARBANES. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. SASSER. Madam President, I rise 
to support the amendment of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER). Senator MELCHER’s amend- 
ment continues my concern that high in- 
terest rates are, indeed, starting to un- 
ravel this Nation’s economy. If we do 
not have some relief from these high in- 
terest rates soon, our economy is going 
to continue to nosedive and our efforts 
to balance the budget will come to 
naught. Any talk of an economic recovery 
in this country is just that—talk. 

Madam President, I have been a critic 
of high interest rates under both the Car- 
ter administration and during the ad- 
ministration of President Reagan. I was 
the first Senator to offer a resolution to 
the U.S. Senate to have appropriate con- 
gressional committees and the Federal 
Reserve Board look into the feasibility 
of having a “dual prime rate” that would 
provide lower cost credit to those sectors 
of the economy that have been devas- 
tated with high interest rates. 

Housing production is at an alltime 
low. The annual rate of sales of existing 
homes has dropped from 4 million units 
in November 1978 to 2.2 million in Au- 
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gust of 1981. Average mortgage rates are 
at least 17 percent in many areas of the 
country. One-third of this Nation’s 
homebuilders have already left the in- 
dustry. 


The chief economist of the National 
Association of Homebuilders is urging 
many others to do the same because they 
simply cannot make ends meet in the 
homebuilding business. 


The housing industry is currently suf- 
fering from the deepest recession in its 
postwar history. Housing starts are at 
an annual current rate now of 937,000 
and are expected to average only 1.2 
million units for 1981, virtually the same 
as last year. 


We expect only 1.5 million housing 
starts in 1982, and 1.8 million starts in 
1983. 


Since the underlying demand for re- 
placement and new housing is about 2 
million units per year, housing supply 
is expected to continue far below the 
underlying housing demand. The im- 
plication is for housing to be in short 
supply throughout the 1980's as indus- 
try capacity will not be able to both 
supply the growing needs of expected 
demographic demands and the leftover 
unsupplied demands of the current 
housing recession. This will only add 
to future increases in housing prices and 
rents, and increased upward pressure on 
the long-term rate of inflation. 

Well, what about business generally? 
Business failures, and most of those are 
small businesses with liabilities of $1 
million or less, are reaching astronomi- 
cal levels. Business failures are 40-per- 
cent right now over the 1980 levels. If 
the overall business failure rate exceeds 
17,000 by the end of this year, we will 
have in this country the highest level 
of business failures since 1933 during the 
depths of the Great Depression. 

I told the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Volcker, about a 
week and a half ago when he appeared 
before the Senate Budget Committee 
that if we continued on this present pol- 
icy of high interest rates, and trying to 
wring inflation out of this economy us- 
ing only monetary policy, we were going 
to end up with a strong currency all 
right; we were going to end up with no 
inflation, but we were also going to end 
up precisely the way we did beginning 
in 1929 with almost 50 percent of the 
population unemployed and with an 
economy totally devastated. 

I have commented many, many times 
on the Senate floor that high interest 
rates were dealing a major blow to our 
efforts to balance the budget. Just the 
other day the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice indicated that interest rate costs 
would exceed by some $40 billion pre- 
vious estimates put forward by the ad- 
ministration. Also, if high interest rates 
slow our economic growth just one point, 
we will see a shortfall of some $38 billion 
in Federal revenues. 

Madam President, the time for study 
on this issue has passed. While we cer- 
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tainly can benefit from the establish- 
ment of a National Commission on In- 
terest Rates, as embodied in this legis- 
lation introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, Senator 
Stennis, myself, and other Democratic 
colleagues, we also need to take some 
positive action in the short run to bring 
interest rates down, especially for all 
small businesses, for homebuilders, or 
what is left of them, for the automobile 
dealers, or what is left of that sick in- 
dustry, and farmers who make up main 
street in America. 

Senator MELcHER’s resolution, which I 
am proud to cosponsor, is a good meas- 
ure. It directs the President of the 
United States to jawbone with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board on the matter of 
interest rates. 

I would remind my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle when I questioned 
David Stockman about the economy and 
the state of the economy when he came 
before the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee leading up to his confirmation, 
he stated that the Reagan economic re- 
covery program was based on the prem- 
ise that if we did not bring interest rates 
down, the economic recovery program 
simply would not work, 

Well, I agree with Mr. Stockman on 
this premise, and that is precisely what 
is happening. We have cut taxes to stim- 
wate investment and savings. We cut 
spending to reduce Federal deficits and 
keep the National Government from 
crowding the private sector out of the 
bond market. But, Madam President, 
we have not directly taken on the ques- 
tion of high-interest rates. The adminis- 


tration has been very silent on its efforts 
to revise the tight money policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board, as enunciated by 
Mr. Paul Volcker. 


This amendment puts that silence to 
an end. It directs the President to take 
the matter on directly and to work with 
the Federal Reserve Board to lower in- 
terest rates. 

Frankly, I can see no reason why the 
President would not wish to take on that 
responsibility directly. Therefore, Mad- 
am President, I urge my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to support this 
amendment so that we can tell the 
American people that we care about the 
economic problems brought on by high 
interest rates and so that we can take 
some positive steps in the direction of 
truly getting an economic recovery pro- 
gram working. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I intend 
to move to table this proposal—I guess 
it is an amendment—as soon as every- 
one has had an opportunity to speak. 
But I hope that we can move along and 
get onto some substantive amendments, 
if there are any substantive amendments 
to come from the other side. To me, this 
amendment does nothing that is not al- 
ready being done. It says we ought to 
have consultation between the President 
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and the Federal Reserve Board. I sug- 
gest that that already is going on on a 
daily basis. 

Even more importantly, Madam Presi- 
dent, to those who speak for the amend- 
ment, I suggest that one way we can 
make certain we bring interest rates 
down is to start taking a look at some 
of the spending that has been going on 
in Congress for the past 20 years and 
start voting to cut some of that spend- 
ing—whether it is in agriculture or in 
education, or in any other matter that 
comes to the floor. 

It is the opinion of most Americans, 
including Mr. Volcker, who is Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who was 
appointed by President Carter and con- 
firmed by the Senate—I am not certain 
of the exact vote, but I think there were 
not many dissenting votes—that Con- 
gress has only made a downpayment. We 
did agree finally to cut spending. The 
President suggested last Thursday that 
we cught to try it one more time. I am 
pleased to note, from an ABC poll taken 
over the weekend, that 60 percent of the 
American people support the President. 
We ought to have another 12 percent in 
spending cuts, if necessary, to have a bal- 
anced budget in 1984. 

Madam President, I have no quarrel 
with those who want to wish the problem 
away. That is about what this amend- 
ment is, a wish. But we are considering 
adding it to the debt ceiling measure, 
which might jeopardize the Govern- 
ment’s paying its bills come Thursday or 
Friday. This Senator is informed that a 
vote on the debt ceiling in the House 
would probably be in deep difficulty at 
this point. No one wants to raise the 
debt, and no one wants to cut spending. 


(Mr. EAST assumed the chair.) 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I intend to 
support the Senator in his motion to 
table. I believe that there is a lot of merit 
and food for thought contained in the 
amendment, but, Mr. President, this bill 
comes before us as something of ur- 
gency. We do not know whether the Sen- 
ate will pass the debt limit bill or not. If 
it does pass the debt limit bill, we do not 
know whether the House is going to pass 
the bill. 


Senators are well aware of the fact 
that since a new President is in, those on 
the Republican side of the aisle have not 
fully learned how to act as though they 
are in the majority, and those on the 
Democratic side have not fully learned 
how to act as though they are in the mi- 
nority. As a matter of responsibility, we 
are going to have to pass this debt limit 
bill. Otherwise, it would undermine the 
credit of the United States, not only here 
but in the world markets. It would prob- 
ably increase interest rates if people 
have less confidence in the word of Uncle 
Sam that he will pay his honest obliga- 
tions, and if we fail to pass a bill which 
would give us the right and the power to 
pay the outstanding obligations of this 
Government. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
ought to go ahead and pass this bill; 
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then those who want to talk about fiscal 
and monetary policy and interest rates 
would, I hope, raise those issues on other 
measures that do not have the same ur- 
gent need of enactment as the bill that 
we have here. 

The Secretary of the Treasury sent a 
letter to the majority leader, which I be- 
lieve was put into the Recorp. He has 
sent communications to others of us 
which might well be made part of the 
Record. Right now, the Treasury is be- 
ing required to postpone the sale of Gov- 
ernment securities because of the uncer- 
tainties involved in this legislation. That 
being the case, with all due respect to 
the fine arguments that have been made 
by the sponsors of the amendment, I be- 
lieve it would be well for us to pass this 
bill the way it came to us so the Govern- 
ment can go ahead and pay its outstand- 
ing obligations in an orderly fashion. We 
should not create the chaos that would 
occur in the event this bill is not on the 
President’s desk in time to permit the 
Treasury to finance in an orderly fash- 
ion the obligations of this country. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator and I want also to 
indicate that no one is anything but 
well-intentioned in regard to this 
amendment. None of us—the President, 
the Congress, or any of our constitu- 
ents—wants the interest rates to con- 
tinue at the rate they are today. The 
issue is not whether they want high in- 
terest rates on a long-term basis. The 
amendment would urge a return to the 
easy money policies of the past which 
have led to chronically low investment 
and double-digit inflation. I might say 
we have made some progress with infia- 
tion. The amendment is premature. We 
need a period to test the new economic 
policies of the Reagan administration. 

It also attacks the integrity of the 
Federal Reserve Board. By statute, the 
Federal Reserve Board is independent of 
the executive branch. It seems to me 
this would direct otherwise. 

It also, in my view, Mr. President, con- 
stitutes an unnecessary Federal inter- 
vention in an otherwise free market. 


I shall have put in the Recorp, if it 
has not already been done, and I shall 
make a check with the clerk, an an- 
nouncement in a letter to the distin- 
guished majority leader, from Donald T. 
Regan, Treasury Secretary: 

As I advised you this morning, the Treas- 
ury postponed today’s scheduled auction of 
$9.0 billion Treasury bills. This action was 
taren because the bills were scheduled to be 
delivered to purchasers on October 1, after 
the current temporary debt limit of $985 
billion expires. Until action is taken to raise 
and extend the debt limit, no securities can 
be issued. 


Mr. President, as indicated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, there 
is a certain urgency. I know there are 
those who will say, well, there is always 
an urgency. Debt ceilings are always 
brought to the floor at the last minute 
and there is always a plea from whoever 
may be managing the bill that we cannot 
do anything about it, it is too late. I am 
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frank to say that has been a pretty good 
argument in the past and it is a valid 
argument today. This is the chronology: 

Today, the Treasury has already post- 
poned the scheduled auction of $9 billion 
in Treasury bills. Tomorrow, if we do 
not act today, there will be 40,000 savings 
bond issuing agents who must be notified 
to suspend all sales beginning October 1. 
As of tomorrow, there is only going to be 
a cash balance of $18.7 billion. 

If we do not enact it by midnight of 
Wednesday this week, the civil service 
trust fund cannot be fuliy invested due 
to the $985 billion ceiling currently in 
effect and the Treasury would have to 
delay the presently scheduled auction of 
$1.75 billion in 20-year bonds settling 
October 7. By Wednesday night. the cash 
balance would be $18.9 billion. 

Then, if we go on to Thursday, and 
with all of the amendments coming out 
of the woodwork, that is probably a pos- 
sibility, we would have $8.4 billion of bills 
that are mature and due to be paid off. 
Benefit checks are mailed on Septem- 
ber 28. Social security checks and others 
are going to start coming in, going to be 
cashed, and further deplete the cash 
balance. 

Treasury is unable to invest trust fund 
money, resulting in loss of interest to 
these funds. This loss of interest will be 
borne by the trusts’ beneficiaries and will 
further exacerbate the social security 
financing problem. The cash balance as 
of Thursday this week is about $8.2 
billion. 

Friday, they are going to continue to 
have more social security checks coming 
in and the cash balance on Friday is 
projected at $3.5 billion. 

On October 5, next Monday, a week 
from today, if we do not do something, 
then the Treasury does not have any 
more money, It exhausts its cash balance 
and any outstanding checks will not be 
honored, so if anybody gets a Govern- 
ment check and presents it next Monday, 
there will not be any money to pay for it. 

That is not indicating there may not 
be some merit to what the Senator from 
Montana wishes to do. But we were able 
to accommodate the Senator on the 
amendment he offered on Friday. It took 
all afternoon and part of this morning 
to dispose of it, and here we are at 2 
o'clock on Monday, having come in at 
11 o'clock, and we still do not have a 
substantive amendment. We are talking 
about consultations or a sense of the 
Senate. I hope we can move ahead. 

The Senator from Kansas would like 
to move to table this amendment right 
now, unless somebody feels compelled to 
speak, because we have a number of 
important amendments. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 


Mr. DOLE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I will not take a great 
amount of time. We have had discussion 
of this issue in the past. 

I recognize the validity of the com- 
ments made by the distinguished chair- 
man and the need to act upon this piece 
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of legislation as soon as possible. But I 
believe we also have to recognize that 
one of the most important questions fac- 
ing this country today is how to bring the 
interest rates down within a reasonable 
period of time. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment offered hy the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), I 
commend him for offering this amend- 
ment. I am pleased to be a cosponsor of 
the original Senate joint resolution and 
of this amendment. It is hard for me to 
believe, in this time of devastatingly high 
interest rates, that any one would be 
against this. resolution. The resolution 
simply directs the President to begin con- 
sultations with the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System for the 
purpose of modifying the Board of Gov- 
ernors’ monetary policy to significantly 
reduce interest rates within the next 90 
days. 

It includes areas of modification that 
should be a part of the consultation— 
specifically easing the reserve require- 
ments to member banks, controlling Fed- 
eral open market committee activities, 
and lowering the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate. How can anyone, looking at 
today’s economic conditions, be against 
such consultation? 

This is one of the few pieces of legis- 
lation before the Congress that would 
deal with high interest rates in the short 
term, and I emphasize the phrase “short 
term.” Most of the legislative efforts or 
proposed legislative efforts deal with 
such things as lowering the deficit, or 
balancing the budget, or reorganizing the 
Federal Reserve Board, and so forth. 


All of these ideas, Mr. President, re- 
gardless of their merit, would not lower 
interest rates for many months, even 
years. To the potential homeowners in 
this country, to the farmers of this coun- 
try, who must borrow money now for 
next year’s crops, for the small business- 


men of this country, who are going 
bankrupt in record numbers, for the au- 
tomobile dealers of this country and for 
the consumers who just need a new 
refrigerator, a washer or dryer—long 
term solutions are not helpful. 

I have said before, Mr. President, that 
I agree that the long-term answer is to 
get the Federal Government out of the 
money market. This, along with other 
needed actions, will both ease upward 
pressure on interest rates and set the 
foundation to keep them from rising 
again. 

This resolution is designed to bring a 
reduction of interest rates within 90 
days of its passage, and that will be 
none too soon for the people I have 
mentioned. Mr. President, the only thing 
as frequent as the proposal for bringing 
down interest rates that have been filed 
since the August break are the speeches 
that have claimed that the proposals 
would not work. Instead of continuing 
to talk about what would not work, we 
should be consulting together to find 
something that will work. 

Mr. President, I refuse to accept the 
idea that nothing can be done to bring 
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down interest rates in the short term. 
There are mechanisms available to help 
those people who are now facing per- 
sonal and corporate ruin because of high- 
interest rates. This joint resolution is one 
ol them. 

The President of the United States has 
available to him the power to direct the 
Federal Reserve to bring down interest 
rates through the Credit Control Act. 
That act remains in effect until at least 
June of next year, and through it, the 
President can direct the Federal Re- 
serve Board to exercise a broad range 
of power, including the power over credit 
transactions. 

Mr. President, last year, the Congress, 
in a reaction to a method by which the 
Carter administration handled the Pres- 
idential authority under the terms of 
this act, voted to terminate the pro- 
visions of this law as of July 1, 1972. 
While I was one who voted to terminate 
the President's authority under this act, 
perhaps, we should rethink our position 
on this matter. 


Perhaps we should consider extending 
this act for another year in order to see 
if it could be restructured so as to pre- 
vent what happened when President 
Carter invoked this provision in March 
of 1980 and still preserve the ability to act 
in the type of emergency situation that 
exists today. That is an option I may 
want to pursue further at a later time. 

But for now, Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to join in support of this 
amendment which is asking only for 
some talking to begin. That seems little 
enough to do. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I would like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
support for the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Montana, Senator 
MELCHER, to direct the President to begin 
immediate consultations with the Federal 
Reserve Board with the goal of reducing 
interest rates. By modifying the Board’s 
policies in connection with reserve re- 
quirements, Open Market Committee 
control over the money supply and the 
Federal Reserve’s discount rate, interest 
rates could be reduced by at least 3 to 4 
points within 90 days. 


It is clear that continued high interest 
rates risk driving our Nation into a deep 
recession in the months ahead. The auto 
industry and the housing industry have 
long been the victims of high interest 
rates. Now they are being joined by 
thousands of small businesses through- 
out the economy which simply cannot 
survive interest rates which in many 
cases are 4 percent above the prime rate 
of almost 20 percent. This means the loss 
of tens of thousands of jobs. 


It also means that there will be a 
greater concentration of economic power 
in the hands of large businesses which 
have a greater tolerance for high interest 
rates because they are in a better posi- 
tion to finance their operations out of 
their own resources. Due to their market 
control, large businesses are also in a 
better position than small businesses to 
pass on higher borrowing costs to con- 
sumers in the form of higher prices with- 
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out fear of being undercut by their com- 
petitors. Less competition for goods and 
services will generate even greater infla- 
tionary pressures in the future. 

High interest rates also are creating 
problems for State and local govern- 
ments by forcing up the cost of their bor- 
rowing. A city which must pay 15 percent 
for those to finance a new sanitation 
system, may now simply be unable to 
afford it at all. This comes at a time when 
Federal aid to States and localities is al- 
ready being reduced due to the adminis- 
tration’s budget cuts. 

Finally, high interest rates add to the 
Government deficit by choking off eco- 
nomic growth, thereby reducing tax rev- 
enues, and by increasing outlays for pro- 
grams such as unemployment compensa- 
tion and for financing the public debt. 
There is a vicious cycle here. High in- 
terest rates add to the deficit. The finan- 
cial markets see this and view it as a sign 
of increased inflation in the future, and 
these inflationary expectations and, in 
turn, further upward pressure is put on 
interest rates. 

In light of these dangers presented by 
high interest rates, I believe that it is im- 
perative that we take action to bring 
them under control, and I believe that 
this amendment can be a useful step in 
that direction. 


Mr. DOLE and Mr. MELCHER ad- 


dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished chairman will 


withhold that motion until I have had 
an opportunity to respond to his com- 
ments. 

Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator have any 
idea how long it may take? There will be 
no votes after five today and no votes 
until seven tomorrow evening. 

Mr. MELCHER. It would take probably 
less time than the distinguished chair- 
man is taking right now. I know of no 
reason to delay this. 

Mr. DOLE. I hope not, 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
mentioned that we had an amendment 
to the continuing resolution on the floor 
last Friday afterncon, which I offered. 
and that it resulted in working out an 
agreement for a _ sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. I hope that discussing the 
proposal that is now before the Senate, 
the amendment I have offered on high 
interest rates, will lead to similar action. 

The Senate will recall that on Fri- 
day, we were discussing whether or not 
the regulations as proposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on school 
lunches would go into effect as proposed. 
The amendment I had offered to the 
continuing resolution simply stated that 
that portion of those regulations on 
school lunches that remove the goal of 
providing one-third of the nutritional 
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requirements of a child in the school 
lunch program would not be altered, 
would not be modified. While we were 
debating that amendment, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Mr. Stockman, informed people in his 
office and the press and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Block, that the regula- 
tion would be withdrawn. 

Perhaps the debate we have here in 
the Senate is noticed by people in high 
position. Perhaps the debate we have 
here when we are stressing some posi- 
tive points and the correction of some 
negative points does have some impact. 

In the case of the amendment, I be- 
lieve it did have some impact, and I was 
delighted that, at that point during the 
debate on the specific question of wheth- 
er or not we should water down or 
“catsup up” or “relish up’’ the school 
lunches, it was decided by David Stock- 
man and the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the regulations had gone too far. 

So perhaps now this debate on this 
proposal—should the Federal Reserve 
Board relax its monetary policy ?—will 
have some effect on both the White 
House and the Federal Reserve Board. 
If so, we have done a good stroke of 
business here this afternoon. 

The question really is this: Can Con- 
gress do anything about high interest 
rates? Of course, we can, if we want to. 

The next question is, Is it wise that 
Congress move to bring down the high 
interest rates? I have to answer that 
right now by saying, “Yes, it is very wise 
to do that.” But whether we gain ac- 
ceptance here in Congress on such pro- 
posal depends upon what action exactly 
is proposed. 

The action I am proposing in the 
amendment is a very mild step. It pro- 
poses that we bring down interest rates 
by at least 3 to 4 points within 60 to 
90 days. That surely could be done. 

Consultation by the President with the 
Board does have the effect of correlating 
the monetary policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board with the economic proposals 
and policies of the administration and of 
the President himself. 


It is a very mild step that I suggest be 
taken. I believe it is fundamental to 
everything else we are doing here, and 
it is fundamental to why we are in the 
market now, trying to borrow more 
money for the Treasury, and why it has 
become necessary that the debt ceiling 
be considered at this moment. 


It has been said that perhaps the 
amendment would do some good but 
would only be marginal. Three to 4 per- 
cent, 3 to 4 points, may be marginal, or 
2 to 3 points may be marginal. I believe 
that would be a welcome step at this 
time. Inflation is down 3 to 4 points. Why 
do not interest rates come down by 
exactly that amount or more? Nothing is 
being done right now by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Nothing is being done to 
address this problem. 

We are proposing here that consulta- 


tion begin with the President and the 
Board to see whether that is a wise step. 
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I think the amendment is pertinent. I 
hope we can have some agreement on it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I certainly 
have no quarrel wtih the amendment. It 
has been pending since July 30. That is 
2 months. If it were this urgent, it should 
have been brought up long before this. 

It just seems to this Senator that we 
should move ahead and get the debt ceil- 
ing out of the way and then we will have 
time to focus on this. There are all kinds 
of bills involved to restructure the Fed, 
and everyone is trying to find some magic 
way to cure interest rates, and there is 
not any magic way. 

It is going to take a lot of courage to 
stand on the floor to vote to cut spending. 

I remember a conversation I had with 
Mr. Volcker less than a month ago when 
I called him from my State of Kansas 
and he said, “Congress has made a down 
payment and if you will pledge that Con- 
gress will continue to cut spending we 
will be willing to talk about when inter- 
est rates are going to go down.” 

I just suggest that we can all stand up 
and talk about interest rates. We cannot 
legislate lower interest rates. We can all 
make speeches about high interest rates, 
and we can have an impact by voting to 
cut spending. 

I say that is true in agriculture, that is 
true in education, that is true in defense, 
that is true up and down the line. We 
are going to have that opportunity very 
soon, but in the meantime so the Gov- 
ernment can pay its bills, as it should 
pay its bills, we have to move on with 
this extension of the debt ceiling. 

Therefore, I move to table the amend- 
ment and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCuure), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Pressier), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Simpson), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WaLror), and the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WALLOP) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON, I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
ston), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
other Senators in the Chamber wishing 
to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 32, as follows: 


{Rolicall Vote No. 288 Leg.| 
YEAS—56 


East 

Garn 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 


NAYS—32 


Exon 

Ford 
Heflin 
Bumpers Hollings 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 


NOT VOTING—12 


Mathias Stennis 
McClure Wallop 
Pressler Warner 
Simpson Williams 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 


Mattingly 
Murkowski 
Nickies 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Pell 

Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Zorinsky 


Baucus 
Biden 
Boren 


Eagleton 


DeConcini 
Goldwater 
Inouye 
Johnston 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
MELCHER’s amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 


(UP No. 435) 


Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for one moment, I 
urge Senators to come to the floor and 
offer their amendments. It is now 2:40 
p.m. We cannot have record votes after 
5 o'clock tonight until 7 o'clock tomor- 
row. We have much work to be done, so 
I urge Members to come to the floor as 
soon as possible. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I would like 
to make inquiry of my friend and col- 
league from Colorado who, likewise, is 
seeking recognition. I intend to call up 
amendment No. 564. But if I could ac- 
commodate him, if he has something 
that he wishes and thinks properly to 
come ahead of mine, I would be glad to 
consider that. 

May I inquire if my friend from Colo- 
rado would like to advise the Senate what 
his pleasure is at this juncture? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the hospitality of the Senator from 
Nebraska. I do not think there is any 
urgency about it. It is an amendment 
I have been waiting to present, but I will 
wait in line. 

Mr. EXON. Mr, President, I intend to 
call up amendment No. 564, a printed 
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amendment which is at the desk. I would 
like to seek unanimous consent at this 
time that the amendment be appropri- 
ately debated today but with the under- 
standing that no rollcall vote, which I 
intend to ask for, would occur on this 
amendment until the Senate convenes 
again, as I understand it is scheduled, 
tomorrow evening. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, what was the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
the amendment would be offered now 
and a unanimous-consent request that 
there be no rollcall vote taken until to- 
morrow evening, as I understand the re- 
quest. 

Mr. EXON. The Chair is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I cannot do 
that. The distinguished majority leader 
is on the floor. We would like to have a 
couple more votes this afternoon before 
5. I leave it up to the distinguished ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. EXON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Is this the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska or the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr, EXON. We have talked about the 
amendment attempted to be called up by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
accommodate every Senator, and espe- 
cially the Senator from Nebraska. I think 
that we would set a bad precedent, how- 
ever, if we started taking votes this early. 
It is 2:45. I have no objection to setting 
a time to vote on the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I would prefer that he not 
offer it at this time if he wishes to try to 
have the vote tomorrow instead of today. 

Would the Senator be agreeable to 
making this an early item for considera- 
tion after we resume consideration of 
this bill on Tuesday? 

Mr. EXON. I would be agreeable to 
that, so long as we could begin debate on 
this. this afternoon, 

Mr. DOLE. Will the majority leader 
vield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Let me make one suggestion, if I may. 
Would the Senator be agreeable to delay- 
ing this until after the last vote at 5 
o'clock and begin the debate on it today? 

Mr. EXON. You mean today? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. I prefer to put this off until 
tomorrow. If the objection is sustained, 
I would think it would be best I yield the 
floor at this time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. I do not 
object, but I do urge the Senator to for- 
bear offering the amendment for the time 
being if he does not wish to vote until 
tomorrow. so that we can continue with 
other amendments that might be offered 
and voted on today. 

Mr. EXON. I would be glad to accom- 
modate the majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I am most grateful. 

Mr. EXON. I will attempt to cooperate 
in that regard, but I would like to begin 
debate on this, if possible. 

Mr. BAKER. I can assure the Senator 
I will make every effort to do that. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the majority leader 
and I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think it 
migat work out in the normal course 
of events for the Senator from Nebraska. 
The Senator from Colorado has an 
amendment, and I think he is willing 
to proceed to a vote on his amendment. 
Following that amendment, it might be 
just about the appropriate time to offer 
the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 


Mr. HART addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 436 
(Purpose: To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to reduce the deduction for 
business meals and to earmark the savings 
from such reductions for the school lunch 
programs) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. Harr) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
436. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. . FUNDING For SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a) REDUCTION IN BUSINESS MEAL DEDUC- 
TION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
274(e) (relating to business meals) is 
amended by striking out “Expenses” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Seventy percent 
of the expenses”. 

(2) EFFECTIVE pATE.—The amendments 
made by this subsection shall apply to tax- 
able years beginning after September 30, 
1981. 

(b) NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH AccouNnT,— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States an ac- 
count to be known as the National School 
Lunch Account (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Account”, consisting of 
such amounts as are transferred to the Ac- 
count under paragraph (2) (A). 

(2) TRANSFERS TO ACCOUNT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall transfer to the Account an 
amount equal to the revenues from the busi- 
ness meal deduction reduction. 

(B) REVENUES FROM THE BUSINESS MEAL 
DEDUCTION REDUCTION.—The term “revenues 
from the business meal deduction reduc- 
tion” means, for any fiscal year, the amount 
which the Secretary estimates to be the ex- 
cess of— 

(i) the gross revenues received in the 
Treasury of the United States for such fiscal 
year. over 

(li) the gross revenues which would have 
been received for such fiscal year if the 
amendment made by subsection (a) had not 
been enacted into law. 

(C) METHOD OF TRANSFER.—The amounts 
required to be transferred to the Account 
under subparagraph (A) shall be transferred 
at least quarterly from the general fund of 
the Treasury to the Account on the basis of 
estimates made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Proper adjustment shall be made 
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in the amounts subsequently transferred to 
the extent prior estimates were in excess of 
or less than the amounts required to be 
transferred. 

(4) Use oF FuNDS.—For each of the fiscal 
years beginning after September 30, 1981, 
there is authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any amounts in the Account such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
grams established under the National School 
Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, may we have 
order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. May we 
have order in the Chamber so that he 
may be heard? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I do not 
anticipate this amendment will take a 
great deal of time. It is s'mple and 
straightforward. If I may, I will outline 
its terms very briefly. 

This amendment simply reduces the 
availability of 100 percent reduction for 
business meals and entertainment and 
applies the revenues from 30 percent of 
that deduction, to the school lunch pro- 
gram which has been cut by the Congress 
over the last number of weeks. 

In other words, Mr. President, if this 
amendment were to pass, those who pres- 
ently can deduct 100 percent of the cost 
of business lunches and business dinners 
and entertainment could thereafter only 
deduct 70 percent of the value of that 
entertainment or those business meals. 

The amount of revenue which the 
Treasury would receive from the differ- 
ence—namely, 30 percent—would fully 
fund the national school lunch program 
to precutback levels. 


In other words, Mr. President, 
amendment restores full funding for the 
school lunch program but has no impact 
on the Federal budget. 


this 


Mr. President, last week President 
Reagan urged the Congress to eliminate 
what he called “obsolete incentives” in 
the tax code. He said that our objective 
with respect to taxes must be to seek, in 
his terms, that “a fair share of the 
burden is borne by all.” 

Mr. President, this amendment meets 
these criteria, It would reduce by 30 per- 
cent the allowable deduction for business 
meals and entertainment and earmark 
the savings, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for the school lunch 
program, bringing that program's fund- 
ing back to the policy base of last year, 
namely, $2.8 billion. 

Mr, President, I introduced this meas- 
ure last week as S. 1655. It has also been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative GEORGE MILLER. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not eliminate or abolish the business 
meal deduction. It does not even cut 
this expensive subsidy in half. It mere- 
ly reduces from 100 to 70 percent the tax 
deduction which is not targeted to say- 
ings, to productivity, or to investment. 

Congress recently cut the school 
lunch program by about $800 million in 
fiscal year 1982, and even more in sub- 
sequent years. The adverse consequences 
for 27 million children participating 
in this program, 40 percent of whom 
are from families whose income is less 
than $11,000 a year, are already being 
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felt throughout the school lunchrooms 
of this country. On the average, school 
lunches are expected to cost parents 
about a quarter more per meal in 1982. 
One school in my own State of Colorado 
has already raised its prices 60 cents per 
meal this year. 

Consequently, Mr. President, children 
are being priced out of the program at 
record rates. A preliminary study in- 
dicates a 15 to 20 percent drop in par- 
ticipants in the school lunch program 
already this year. That is just weeks 
after the cuts in the program have taken 
effect. 

Mr. President, when Congress was 
shrinking the school lunch program, 
cost-cutters argued that tighter eligi- 
bility requirements and reduced sub- 
sidies would reduce benefits from mid- 
dle class but not the truly needy. But a 
reduced volume raises unit costs for the 
whole program at every school, forcing 
some school districts to drop out of the 
program ent'rely. 

Already, Mr. President, in 17 States 70 
schools have dropped out in this year 
alone, including two schools in my own 
State of Colorado. At these schools, even 
the neediest children, who otherwise re- 
ceive insufficient nutrition in their diets, 
must now forego a nutritionally baianced 
school lunch. 

Cuts in the school lunch program were 
made in the name of fiscal austerity. 
While our children are being asked or 
even forced to tighten their belts in a 
literal sense, America’s businessmen and 
women continue to have 40 or 50 or even 
70 percent of the cost of luxury meals 
subsidized by the U.S. Treasury and by 
other taxpayers. 

Under existing law, business meals and 
entertainment are fully deductible as 
“ordinary and necessary operating ex- 
penses,” something that a lot of us have 
questioned for some time. The arguments 
against this subsidy are well-known and 
they have been made on the floor of the 
Senate many times. It is an expensive, 
inflationary, and grossly unfair subsidy. 
The Joint Committee on Taxation es- 
timates the Treasury will forego about 
$2.3 billion in fiscal 1982 and $3.7 billion 
in fiscal 1983 from tax deductions taken 
from business meals and entertainment. 
If just 30 percent of this business deduc- 
tion for meals and entertainment were 
disallowed, the Treasury would collect 
about $700 million in extra revenues in 
fiscal 1982 and $1.2 billion in revenues 
in fiscal 1983. 

Mr. President, that is enough to fully 
restore the school lunch program to the 
pre-cutback level. 

There are many arguments in favor 
of this amendment. The strongest is 
simply commonsense about what the 
priorities of this country ought to be in 
times of fiscal austerity. This amend- 
ment says, in effect, that nutritionally 
balanced meals in our children's lunch- 
rooms should take priority over the 100- 
percent deduction of expense account 
meals in private clubs and fancy restau- 
rants. 

Mr. President. I urge my colieagues to 
support this modest effort to reestab- 
lish sensible priorities in at least this 
single area of our national scheme. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Again, I cannot say that 
tais amendment is without merit, but I 
do suggest it is another effort to amend 
the debt ceiling extension. For the very 
reasons I stated concerning the previous 
amendment, I would have to oppose this 
amendment. If, in fact, this amendment 
were adopted, and I do not think it is 
a good amendment though it certainly 
may have some merit that I have not 
yet discovered, it is another effort to 
avoid some of the spending cuts that 
Congress finally faced up to in the last 
several weeks. If we are going to go 
back in a piecemeal fashion and ear- 
mark tax funds, I sm not certain there 
is any precedent fcr that to take care 
of any spending cuis. 

I might add that, as chairman of the 
Nutrition Subcommittee, this Senator is 
somewhat aware of the school lunch 
rregram. I think there are those who 
have been getting free and reduced 
priced lunches who should pay for the 
lunch. The program js not designed to 
take care of upper-middle-income and 
high-income parents-—it never was and 
never Should be. However. the program 
was designed to be carefully balanced 
among all income groups so that it 
would not be primarily a welfare pro- 
gram, and there is a great deal of sensi- 
tivity on this issue. 

There have been no hearings on this 
legislation. I do not think anyone 
should bring an amendment like this to 
the floor without hearings. This amend- 
ment would, in effect, suggest that we 
earmark funds. I might add that this 
was attempted in the windfall profit tax, 
and we decided, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, that this could not be done. Now to 
say that we will reduce the business de- 
duction by a certain percentage and put 
it in the school lunch program requires, 
at best a considerable amount of study. 


It just happens that the Senator from 
Kansas is the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, which considered the tax 
side, and chairman of the Nutrition 
Subcommittee, which would review the 
impact on the school lunch program. 


Finally, for the reasons stated earlier, 
I do not doubt the good intentions of the 
Senator from Colorado, but I just be- 
lieve it should not be added to this debt 
ceiling extension bill. 


If, in fact, all those who stand up and 
complain about interest rates and infia- 
tion want to add back all the spending 
cuts we finally made, then I believe we 
will really have chaos as far as the mar- 
kets are concerned, and this will dimin- 
ish any hope of getting a handle on 
interest rates. 

Important reasons compel us to move 
and to move quickly so that the Govern- 
ment can pay its bills. If, in fact, this 
joint resolution is amended, then the 
door is opened, and whatever happens 
here would have to go to conference 
with the House. There is real doubt on 
the House side at this late date as to 
whether or not they would again muster 
the votes to increase the debt ceiling to 
$1,078.9 billion. 

Mr. President. I do not want to cut off 
the Senator from Colorado but I will 
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move to table the amendment at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, let me re- 
spond to the Senator from Kansas. 

First of all, the Senator from Kansas 
raises the red herring about going back 
on the cuts we have made. The amend- 
ment pending before the Senate would 
not have any adverse budget con- 
sequences. Very clearly, on its face, as I 
have described already, this would not 
have any negative impact on the efforts 
of the Congress so far to balance the 
Federal budget. 

At issue here, as I have already said, 
are the priorities of this country. Maybe 
we had a lot of courage to take school 
lunches away from poor children in this 
country. We certainly have not had the 
courage to take away 100-percent busi- 
ness deductions from the businessmen 
of this country. We never have. I suspect 
we probably never will. 

I do not think the Congress has 
demonstrated much courage by taking 
lunches away from children. I think we 
will demonstrate some courage if we re- 
duce the 100-percent subsidy for busi- 
nessmen to go out to private clubs and 
fancy restaurants and write it all off on 
their taxes. 

When we begin to do something like 
that, I think we can beat our chests and 
talk about how courageous we are. 

There is not much of a lobby for school 
lunches. There is a big lobby, the cham- 
ber of commerce and various business 
groups, for deductibility of business en- 
tertainment and business meals. 

I suppose that is why even in an aus- 
tere period we are still letting the busi- 
ness people of this country write it off 
100 percent. We can change that today. 

I do not think for those school lunch 
programs that are closing down in this 
country it is much of an argument to say 
we would have to go to conference with 
the House. Worse things have happened. 
That is what we are paid for. 

I understand Members of the House 
and Senate are paid to work out prob- 
lems. It is not much of an excuse to give 
some arcane parliamentary reason as to 
why we should not fund school lunches. 
That we have to go to conference with 
the House is really too bad. Some of us 
might have to stay around past 5 or 6 
o'clock to fix that. I think that can be 
done. If we want to do it, we can do it 
very quickly. 

I understand the desire of the distin- 
guished floor manager to get through the 
bill, to get it off the floor, and to pay this 
Government’s bills. We can adopt this 
amendment and do that as well. We can 
insert a little economic equity in the 
priorities of this country in the mean- 
time. We would not sidetrack the efforts 
we are involved in in trying to balance 
the Federal budget. We would merely 
change the priorities around. We can do 
it with one vote and, I think, send a 
signal to the people of this country that 
the President was serious about what 
he was talking about last week, about 
everybody sharing the burden—not just 
one, two, or a handful of our society, 
but maybe people at the top as well. 

I do not think anybody is going to take 
this business about sharing the burden 
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seriously until the rich have to start 
sharing a little bit of the burden, too. 
They have not even begun to. Deducting 
100 percent of their business meals is 
their idea of sharing the burden. 

If the President is serious and people 
who support the President are serious, 
I do not see why in the world they could 
not support a measure like this. It does 
not do anything to sidetrack or open up 
the floodgates of retrenchment or turn 
back to the big spending era. That is not 
it at all. That argument will not wash 
on this amendment. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
exercise a little bit of a sense of jus- 
tice and fairness where different seg- 
ments of our society are concerned and 
support this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, again, we 
are attempting to insulate this particu- 
lar program even from budget review. 
I know it is easy to throw around the 
buzz words “rich” and “poor,” or speak 
of poor children. Poor children are not 
going to pay for their lunches. 

What the Senator from Colorado 
wants to do is protect the very people 
he is aiming this amendment at—the 
ones who are getting free lunches—the 
upper-income and middle-class families, 
the so-called rich will not suffer from 
the budget cuts. What he and the press 
have been ignoring is the attempt to see 
the so-called private sector not being 
strangled to death by the Government. 

The Senator from Kansas indicates 
there have been no hearings on this 
amendment. It is a substantial amend- 
ment, worth a couple of billion dollars. 
We are going to try to pinch business 
a little in the next few weeks. I say to 
the Senator that I hope he appears be- 
fore the committee and testifies. We are 
going to have some revenue-raising 
measures before the Finance Committee 
to affect the so-called rich the Senator 
talks about from time to time, as well 
as the poor on the other hand. 

Mr. President, the poor are not going 
to be affected by the changes in the 
school lunch program. They will con- 
tinue to receive free lunches. That is not 
said on the floor or reflected in the eve- 
ning news, but it is a fact. 

I hope the Senator understands that 
the President's program starts this 
Thursday. We have already had last rites 
on the President’s program, but it starts 
on Thursday of this week. I hope some- 
one says that so the people will at least 
know that the President is serious about 
trying to turn this economy around. 
Every time we try to cut a billion dollars, 
or less, which is all we are trying to do 
in the school lunch program, somebody 
comes in and tries to put in 2 billion— 
that is a real economy. This kind of ac- 
tion reflects the spending binge we have 
been on for 20 years. 

The Congress is starting to sober up, 
and the Senator from Colorado is going 
to give them another drink of the same 
old elixir—more spending, more pro- 
grams that do not make sense. 

Mr. President, I hope we table this 
amendment and get on with the business 
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of paying the bills the Government owes. 
The bills were not incurred by the ef- 
forts of the President. For the first time 
in memory, we have a President who is 
trying to curtail spending. We are going 
to require a vote to extend the debt so 
we can pay for all the follies of the Con- 
gresses of the past 20 years—and I in- 
clude myself in that category. I hope the 
Senator will come before our committee 
if he wants hearings on this bill. I shall 
be glad to accommodate him in both the 
Nutrition Subcommittee and the Finance 
Committee. But I do not really believe we 
can earmark funds in the amount of $2 
billion without a hearing, come to the 
floor and offer an amendment. I hope the 
amendment will be tabled. 

(Mr. COCHRAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It does not seem to this 
Senator, Mr. President, that we should 
pass the amendment. The two things are 
not as related as the Senator would like 
to make them appear. We have two ques- 
tions. 

One of them is, at what level of fund- 
ing should we provide for the school 
lunch program? When that measure is 
before the Senate, particularly when it is 
before the Senate on a bill from a com- 
mittee having proper jurisdiction, I have 
no doubt the Senate will give its best 
answer to the level of funding that 
should be provided for the school lunch 
program. 

Then we have a second question, Mr. 
President. Should business entertain- 
ment be deductible? The Senate has 
faced that issue many times, including 
on this last big tax bill. We voted on that. 
I think there is about an 80-to-20 margin. 
About four out of five Senators think 
that business meals and certain types of 
entertainment aimed at attracting busi- 
ness or helping to solve business prob- 
lems are a proper deduction for any 
business. 

As the Senator from Kansas suggested, 
we will have another tax bill before us. 
Anybody who wants to raise taxes on 
business people for this or anything else 
will have the opportunity to offer their 
amendments. I am sure they will. 

But it does not belong on this bill, Mr. 
President. This is a bill simply to author- 
ize the Government to pay its debts. It 
appears to those of us managing the 
bill—I know as far as this Senator is 
concerned—that the Finance Commit- 
tee would have no jurisdiction over the 
school lunch program. Both these mat- 
ters—how much funding should we have 
for the school lunch program, and should 
a businessman or a salesman be permit- 
ted to deduct the expense of taking a cus- 
tomer to lunch—are two separate ques- 
tions. They should be decided on their 
own merits and on appropriate bills. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am sure 
the distinguished floor managers of the 
bill want to get this amendment back 
into committee where we shall not see 
many advocates of the school lunch pro- 
gram. We shall see a lot of advocates of 
the business community, the hotels, a lot 
of places in this country that will be lob- 
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bying once again for 100 percent deduct- 
ibility in this austere period. That is the 
way the system works. That is the way it 
has worked, as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana said, year after year. 

We shall have hearings on it, all right. 
The interests will line up and say how 
important it is for the hotel lobby of this 
country or the restaurant lobby of this 
country or the business people to in- 
crease their productivity so they must 
deduct all these meals and entertain- 
ment. There will not be very many peo- 
ple there advocating increases in school 
lunch programs. So we shall go back 
through all the hoops again and go 
through this ritual. I think we all know 
how it will turn out. 

Mr, President, this is a very appropri- 
ate time and place to consider this 
amendment. The Senator from Kansas 
said the poor children of this country are 
not being hurt. That is just not true. 
They are being hurt. School lunch pro- 
grams are closing down. When the unit 
price goes up, a lot of schools drop these 
programs. Seventy schools have already 
dropped the school lunch program this 
year. Two of those schools are in my own 
State of Colorado. Where do those poor 
children get their lunches? 

This program goes back to 1946. 
Maybe that was the heyday of big 
spending in Congress, but I doubt it. It 
came about originally out of the finding 
in World War II that tens of thousands 
of young people in this country could 
not serve their country in combat be- 
cause they did not have an adequate 
diet. So in 1946, we started the school 
lunch program—35 years or so ago— 
as much because of national security as 
anything else. 

This country has now turned the cor- 
ner. We are turning our backs on 35 
years of progress. It is not a question 
of big spending, it is a question of a 
humane society. Society has its priorities 
right now. We are cutting back. We are 
balancing the budget. 

Why not do it out of business meals? 
You cannot tell me that the 100 percent 
deductibility for a businessman for en- 
tertainment was not enacted in the hey- 
day of a big spending Congress. It was. 
It clearly was, when we thought we could 
do everything. But we are going to leave 
that loophole and cut back on school 
lunches in the mistaken understanding 
that we are not hurting any poor chil- 
dren. That is just flat not true. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Louisiana first arrived on the 
scene in the U.S. Senate 32 years ago. 
It shocked a great number of people 
when he was interviewed on first arriv- 
ing here and asked what he thought we 
ought to do, and the Senator from 
Louisiana said he would like to see us 
spend $500 million a year on school 
lunches. That immediately caused the 
Senator from Louisiana to be branded 
as a flaming liberal or a dangerous pop- 
ulist, because that was a great deal more 
than anybody was recommending for 
school lunches at that time. We are now 
spending about $2.6 billion a year on 
school lunches, which is about 10 times 
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what we were spending back at that 
time. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, we 
are putting many billions of dollars 
every year into food stamps as well, 
much of it going to families that do need 
school lunches. 

As far as this Senator is concerned, 
Mr. President, whatever level of funding 
we need to provide adequately for those 
who need it, this Senator is willing to 
vote for. But, Mr. President, that pro- 
gram can be discussed and voted on its 
merits just like the Senator's other pro- 
posal can be discussed and voted on its 
merits. It has been discussed and I sub- 
mit that it should be discussed, in con- 
nection with the appropriate legislation. 

We will have a chance to vote on the 
Senator’s idea about taking away the 
deduction for entertainment and busi- 
ness meals. We voted on it once this year, 
and we will have a chance to vote on it 
again. I suggest that the Senator offer 
his amendment. Maybe he will have the 
support of more than the 20 Senators he 
had earlier. But it does not belong on 
this bill. I hope that when the motion 
is made, the motion will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in a 
moment, I will move to table the 
amendment. 

I say to the Senator from Colorado 
that the Senator from Kansas considers 
himself an advocate of the school lunch 
program. For the past several years, I 
have been an advocate not only of the 
school lunch program, but also of the 
food stamp program, and the WIC pro- 
gram and others. 

We throw the terms “rich” and “poor” 
around on the floor for media consump- 
tion, but not only rich people get to 
deduct their business meals. All the small 
realtors in the Senator’s State and my 
State, as well as other small business 
people who have a bona fide business, 
deduct those expenses. 

However, if one listens to the Senator 
from Colorado, one would think that 
only millionaires can charge off their 
lunches. That is not a fact. That is the 
way it is reported by most of the media, 
but that is not the fact. 

The fact is that we are not going to 
do anything to help the poor people, or 
solve their problems, by offering some 
amendment on which there have not 
been any hearings. In the view of this 
Senator, this amendment can appro- 
priately be offered on the next tax bill, 
or the next schoo! lunch bill that comes 
to the floor, but not on the debt ceiling 
bill. 

If the Senator is really concerned 
about poor people, he had better help 
us speed up action on this bill. Social 
security checks are going to go out next 
month, and people are going to cash 
them. If this bill is cluttered up with 
amendments, they will not be able to 
cash those checks. The Treasury is go- 
ing to be out of money a week from today 
and those people in our States who re- 
ceive social security checks and who 
have not cashed them by next Monday 
will not have them honored. 

I do not believe that this is what the 
the Senator from Colorado has in 
mind. Therefore, to protect him from 
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that, I move to table the amendment, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, Simpson), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Syms), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. WALLop), and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Syms) and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLop) would each vote “yea.” 


Mr, CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNS- 
TON), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 289 Leg.] 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 


Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 


Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Eagleton Mathias 


NAYS—30 
Baucus 
Biden 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick Hollings 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Chiles Kennedy 
Cranston Levin Sasser 
Dodd Mitchell Tsongas 


NOT VOTING—12 

McClure Symms 

Pressier Wallop 
Inouye Simpson Warner 
Johnston Stennis Williams 

So the motion to table the amendment 
(UP No. 436) was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, this 
is the second debate we have conducted 
regarding an extension of the public 
debt limit this Congress. This particular 
measure is thought to be a milestone— 


Sarbanes 


DeConcini 
Goldwater 
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extending the debt beyond a trillion 
dollars. 

Frankly, Mr. President, it is more of a 
technical necessity than a substantive 
piece of legislation. 

Until this year, I consistently opposed 
further extensions of the debt limit. I did 
so because I felt that the economic policy 
of the Carter administration was mis- 
guided. 

When I voted against the debt limit 
extensions during those years, I also 
voted against the budgets that required 
deficit spending. This year is different. 

Along with a clear majority of my col- 
leagues, 1 supported the first concurrent 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1982, the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, and 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 
Inherent in all of these is the need for a 
budget deficit.in both 1982 and 1983, to 
achieve a balanced budget in 1984. 

I believe these measures will help 
change the previously misguided eco- 
nomic policy, and bring our Nation to- 
ward economic recovery. 

Therefore, it would be inconsistent to 
vote for the budget and tax cuts, and 
against the debt limit extension. 

I plan to support this measure, and I 
urge my colleagues to do so also. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 437 
(Purpose: To provide that the individual 
income tax rate reductions provided by 

the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 

shall not take effect until the Federal 

budget is balanced) 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 437. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 


Sec. . MAKING INDIVIDUAL Tax REDUCTIONS 
CONTINGENT UPON BALANCED FED- 
ERAL BUDGET. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
provision of the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981, the amendments made by each of 
the following provisions of such Act shall 
not apply to taxable years beginning in any 
calendar year if there is a deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget for the most recent fiscal year 
ending before such calendar year: 

(1) Section 101(a) (relating to individual 
rate reductions). 

(2) Section 101(b) (relating to 1981 rate 
reduction credit). 

(3) Section 101 (c) and (d) (relating to 
repeal of maximum tax and other conform- 
ing amendments). 

(4) Section 102 (relating to 20-percent 
maximum rate on net capital gain for por- 
tion of 1981). 

(5) Section 104 (relating to adjustment 
to prevent inflation-caused tax increases). 

(b) TECHNICAL Correcrions.—The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate shall 
submit to the Congress such amendments 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, this week’s 
Business Week magazine, dated Octo- 
ber 5, 1981, has an article entitled “Why 
Economists Want Reagan to Raise 
Taxes.” 

Let me quote briefly from this article 
from several economists of different 
persuasions. 

“Given the size of the budget problem 
that exists, we may not be able to avoid 
actions to enlarge Treasury receipts,” says 
Milton W. Hudson of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co. Hudson favors the introduction of a 
“low-rate consumption tax,” with an ex- 
emption for food and other essentials. 

“There is no way they can cut the budget 
enough,” says Robert E. Lucas Jr. of the 
University of Chicago. “We've got to recon- 
sider the tax cuts.” 

“In view of the proposed defense increases 
and the tax cuts, we have got to come up 
with more revenues,” says Joseph A. Pech- 
man of the Brookings Institution. Pechman 
would delay or moderate the individual tax 
cuts and give business first-year expensing 
instead of the more costly Accelerated Cost 
Recovery System for depreciation. 

“If we have a recession in the fourth quar- 
ter this year, I could see the deficit break- 
ing $100 billion in fiscal 1982," says Ru- 
dolph G. Penner of the American Enter- 
prise Institute. “L see a rising deficit for the 
next several years, with fiscal 1984 in the 
range of $75 billion to $100 billion. Because 
inflation keeps declining in my forecast, 
reyenues get increasingly out of whack with 
expenditures.” Penner adds that he “would 
hate to see it, but the top priority will be 
an indefinite postponement of indexation,” 
the adjustment of personal income taxes 
for inflation, scheduled to start in 1985, 


Mr. President, it seems increasingly to 
be the case that economists, business 
leaders, Members of Congress and others 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
only way to get the Federal budget into 
balance in the near term is to change 
the revenue picture. There is increasing 
skepticism, Mr. President, that we can 
balance the Federal budget, contrary to 
what the President seemed to suggest the 
other night, merely from cutting on the 
expenditure side. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment I 
have offered would defer the personal in- 
come tax cuts passed by Congress earlier 
this summer until the Federal budget is 
in balance. 

This amendment is designed to address 
this country’s rapidly deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation by directly getting at its 
primary cause. 

The amendment, I want to point out, 
would not repeal those recently-passed 
tax cuts but would only defer them until 
the budzet is balanced. It applies only to 
the personal income tax cuts that have 
come to be known as Kemp-Roth, and 
does not affect the business tax cuts and 
other tax provisions in that bill. 

Mr. President, economic projections of 
the Congressional Budget Office indicate 
that deferral of the personal tax cuts for 
24 months would allow the budget to be 
brought into balance by the end of fiscal 
year 1983, and the tax cuts could, there- 
fore, go ir.to effect in 1984. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table which shows that a 
deferral of the income tax cuts would 
allow the budget surplus in fiscal year 
1983 be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, there are 
three key reasons why I think we should 
delay or defer these personal tax cuts. 

The deficit next year in fiscal 1982 
will be at least $65 billion; $55 billion 
in 1983; and at least $50 billion in 1984, 
using some very optimistic economic as- 
sumptions which increasing numbers of 
people both in and outside Government 
have come to question. 

Second, the only alternative to defer- 
ral of these tax cuts is to substantially 
reduce defense capability or reduce en- 
titlement programs such as social se- 
curity. 

Finally, Mr. President, the private 
marketplaces needs a clear signal that 
we are serious enough about breaking 
the business-as-usual cycle in Wash- 
ington to approach the deficit in a dif- 
ferent way, and the only way we can 
do that is to postpone the tax cuts until 
we can afford them. 

Mr. President, I do not think this is 
the time or the place to go back over 
whether the theory of supply side eco- 
nomics is a good theory or a bad theory. 
That is not the issue that is raised by 
this amendment. 

This amendment merely says that we 
should defer the experiment of supply 
side economics until the budget can af- 
ford it and until we can bring the bal- 
ance that is needed in the budget, elimi- 
nate the red ink, get this budget into a 
surplus, and send the signal to the pri- 
vate marketplace that will be necessary 
to bring disastrously high interest rates 
down. 

Since Congress passed the adminis- 
tration’s tax cut bill a little over a month 
and a half ago, interest rates have risen 
to record levels, bond prices have hit 
record’ lows, and stock values have 
dropped 80 to 90 points. 

Before most of it has even gone into 
effect, as the Senator from Kansas has 
just said, the President’s economic re- 
covery program is in desperate need of 
a recovery program of its own. 

The President has proposed a cure in 
the form of new and deeper budget cuts 
into the increasingly small portion of the 
Federal budget which does not go to- 
ward defense programs, social security 
benefit payments, or interest on the na- 
tional debt. But the underlying problem 
with the President’s program is not the 
budget cuts, but rather the 3-year tax 
cuts which will drive the Federal deficit 
to unprecedented levels in the next 3 
years. 

Mr. President, none of us here is for 
higher taxes. We all believe the Amer- 
ican taxpayers are overburdened. But 
those same taxpayers are trying unsuc- 
cessfully to borrow money to buy cars, 
to buy houses, to run their farms or 
small businesses, and they cannot afford 
to do so. 

So what good does it do to give them 
a tax cut which, I think, has been esti- 
mated at $3.70 a week for the average 
wage earner, when they cannot afford 
to borrow money or to buy a house or a 
car or keep their business in operation? 
It is a futile exercise. 
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The most sensible way to rescue the 
President's sinking economic program 
remains the simplest one: That is to de- 
lay the personal income tax cuts until 
the budget is balanced. And that can be 
as early as the next fiscal year, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office. 
We do not need to wait until 1984. We do 
not need the uncertainty in the market- 
place that is keeping money tight and in- 
terest rates high. This step of deferring— 
not eliminating or canceling, but defer- 
ring—those tax cuts for only 2 years 
would reduce the 1982 deficit by about 
$26 billion, according to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office—more than the 
President himself is proposing—and 
would signal our commitment to balance 
the budget in 1983. 

A deficit caused by a tax cut damages 
the economy no less than a deficit caused 
by excessive Government spending. As 
the financial experts point out, both 
kinds of deficits force the Government to 
compete in the borrowing markets for 
money that would otherwise be available 
to the private sector for business expan- 
sion, home buyers, and farmers. 

We ought to cut taxes—they are too 
high. But if the net effect of cutting them 
now is to drive us into a recession, to 
force businesses into bankruptey—which 
we are seeing by the thousands—and to 
prevent people from being able to afford 
the cars and homes they must buy on 
credit, then tax cuts do not do much 
good. 

I think the American people would 
prefer to see the budget balanced, the 
economy stabilized, and interest rates 
down before they receive these token tax 
cuts. They know that a $300 or $400 tax 
cut does them no good when inflation 
takes away $1,000 or $1,500 from their 
net disposable income and their purchas- 
ing power. And they know that deficits, 
whether caused by too much spending or 
too little revenue, keep the rate of infla- 
tion unacceptably high. 

I think the American people would 
rather “pay as we go” than continue to 
see our Government's deficits at an un- 
controllable level. They would rather 
have their tax cuts when we van afford 
them, rather than now when we cannot. 

Mr. President, I hope the Members of 
the Senate, including many who voted 
for the tax cut bill, will see that this ap- 
proach is not an attempt to get recon- 
sideration or to get people to turn their 
backs on a vote that they cast earlier, 
but to merely acknowledge to themselves 
that key segments of the private sector 
in the business marketplaces have al- 
ready issued a yote of no confidence in 
this program. 

They have done so not because they 
did not believe in tax cuts: surely, they 
do. They have done so not because they 
did not see good faith in the part of the 
President and the Congress in cutting 
the budget. They have seen that, 

But they have also finally seen the 
numbers realistically presented. Those 
numbers, in their terms, show unaccept- 
ably high deficits into the mid-1989's 
with no real serious prospect of elimi- 
nating that deficit. 

_ Mr. President, the only Way that def- 
icit can be eliminated—and eliminated 
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soon—is to defer or postpone the tax 
cuts and put off to the day when we can 
afford to cut pevple’s taxes, even the 
token amount. 

If we get the budget into balance, if 
we eliminate the deficits, if we bring in- 
terest rates down, then I think it is pos- 
sible even to cut taxes more than we 
have. Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will see fit to adopt this amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
FACTSHEET ON Hart PROPOSAL 

The Hart proposal! would defer the imple- 
mentation of the personal income tax rate 
cuts (Reagan-Roth-Kemp) until the. Feder- 
al budget is balanced. 

Using CBO's assumptions, deferral of the 
tax cuts for 24 months would allow the 
budget to be brought into balance, and the 
tax cuts could go into effect in 1984. 


[in billions of dollars} 


1981 1982 1983 


Projected deficit 
Revenue loss from cuts:.._-....... 
Deficit without cuts (sur- 

plus n 1983-84)... ____ 


—50 
105 


+55 


—55 
66 


—60 —39 +11 


Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day, July 29 of this year, the Senator 
from Colorado voted against the tax bill. 
This is a chance to vote against it again. 

I would just say to all the 89 Senators 
who voted in the affirmative that this 
Senator has seen no change since July 29, 
the day when, by a vote of 89 to 11, we, 
in effect, passed the tax bill. 

So to suggest now that we ought to 
delay individual tax cuts and delay in- 
dexing and delay all the other things 
outlined in the amendment until we have 
a balanced budget, it is to try to have it 
both ways. Certainly, I have no quarrel 
with that—it is a chance now for those 
who think they made a mistake in July, 
if they are ready to admit that mistake, 
or if, in fact, they made a mistake, now to 
get on the other side just in case a little 
hedging is called for. Then you could 
send out either position to the people who 
write you letters. If they do not Jike what 
you did in July, then you could tell them 
about something you did in September. 

But the Senator from Kansas believes 
the American voters are more sophisti- 
cated than that. The Senator from Kan- 
sas believes, as the ABC poll showed on 
Sunday evening, that 68 percent of the 
people support the President when it 
comes to more spending cuts. 

Now, what does the Senator from Colo- 
rado want to do? He wants to take the 
money away from people: “Don’t give 
them any tax cuts. Just keep the money 
here.” And, believe me, if we do not cut 
taxes, we are going to be around spending 
all that money. We are not going to bal- 
ance the budget. Members of Congress 
haye all kinds of ideas on how to spend 
that money that would otherwise go into 
the tax cut. So we will have more spend- 
ing programs to deal with on the Senate 
floor. 

It seems to me that this may be a back- 
door approach to increasing spending. 
“Don’t trust the American people with 
their money. Keep it here. Don’t give 
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anybody a tax cut. Keep it here and we 
will figure out how to spend it. They can’t 
spend it themselves.” That is the message 
of the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. And he has that 
right, certainly. 

If, in fact, he is correct, there will be 
a lot of us here in the next year or so 
doing maybe the very things he sug- 
gests now. But, again, to have the burial 
before the death seems to me to be in- 
humane, at best. This whole package is 
really going to be born on Thursday. 
I think it is premature to have the fu- 
neral on Monday. But that is, in effect, 
what we are being asked to do. 

So I hope that Senators will check to 
see how they voted in July. I think most 
of them know how they voted in July. 

I recall the tremendous outpouring of 
phone calls and telegrams and letters 
in support of that tax cut. The Ameri- 
can people, I believe, regardless of their 
party—Democrat or Republican or Inde- 
pendent—-still believe that they are bet- 
ter custodians of their money than the 
Senate of the United States or the Con- 
gress or the House of Representatives or 
the executive branch or anyone else, 

So I have more confidence in the 
American people, apparently, than the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I believe we are going to see the Ameri- 
can people respond to the tax cut. It is 
not really a large cut. The people are 
supposed to get a little, tiny bit starting 
next Thursday. But the Senator from 
Colorado would even take that tiny bit 
away. And he would take it away next 
year. Maybe in 2 years they would finally 
get a tax cut. 

As the Senator from Colorado knows, 
really all we are saying to the American 
people is, “You have been stuck with in- 
flation, You have had 4'%4 years of infia- 
tion; 4% years of high interest rates. 
We are going to try to put you back at 
least in step with inflation.” 

It is not any real tax cut, as everyone 
knows in the first place. 

The amendment may have merit, and 
perhaps it will be offered at a later time— 
I know this is only an opportunity for 
some to reconsider the vote on July 29, 
and later on the conference report—but 
it would be the hope of the Senator from 
Kansas that this amendment can be 
tabled so that we can go on with the busi- 
ness at hand, which is extending the debt 
ceiling so the Government can pay its 
bills, so we can pay those bills the Con- 
gress has been running up for years, by 
just spending and spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

Now we finally get a chance to give the 
taxpayers back a little and the Senator 
from Colorado does not want us to do 
that. Maybe history will prove him cor- 
rect, but in tne meantime this Senator 
believes that the President is on the right 
course. The President not only proposed 
reducing taxes; he also proposed reduc- 
ing spending. That is all going to start 
October 1, or for the most part start 
October 1. Some of the tax cut is effective 
in 1981 but very little of it, about $2.1 
billion, as the Senator from Kansas re- 
members, on the business side. 


So if, in fact, we are concerned about 
the taxpayers, concerned about people 
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who pay for school lunches, and all those 
things that the Senator from Colorado 
argued a while ago on another amend- 
ment, we ought to restore some of the 
money we are taking away from those 
people so we can pay some of the obliga- 
tions of the Government. 

Mr. President, I do not want to cut off 
the Senator from Colorado if he would 
like to respond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas suggests that if anyone 
offers an amendment it prevents the 
Government from paying its debts. The 
previous amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado took 20 or 25 minutes and 
this one will take less. 

I do not believe I am here to prevent 
the Government from paying its debts. 
I understand the desire of the Senator 
from Kansas to get this bill over with. It 
is a little embarrassing for him to be 
representing the majority and proposing 
a $1 trillion debt ceiling. I understand 
why he would like to get it over with and 
get out of here. 

But there are those of us who have 
amendments that go to the economic 
heart of this matter. 

I hope the Senator is not serious about 
this Senator preventing the Government 
from paying its debts. 

He talked about the phone calls com- 
ing in on the tax bill. I recall a couple of 
weeks ago seeing a story on the front 
page of the Wall Street Journal from a 
number of people who made those phone 
calls saying they wished they had not 
made them, thinking it was the worst 
mistake they had made. 


Business people who manage billions 
of dollars had not added up the numbers. 
They had not looked seriously at what 
the debt figures were in 1983 and 1984, 
Once they did, once some of their 
shrewder colleagues who had to decide 
how to handle their portfolios took a 
hard look at it about 4 days after it 
passed and started selling, then they 
said, “Maybe this tax bonanza, this tax 
bill, this Christmas tree, was not such a 
great idea after all.” 


Well, there are some good parts of that 
tax bill and this amendment would let 
them go through—accelerated deprecia- 
tion, business incentives, credits for 
business. It just postpones the personal 
tax cuts to let us balance the budget. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I do yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. What the Senator has 
said about business people is true, some 
have had a change of heart. During the 
period in which they were calling up 
urging Members to vote for it, they 
thought it was the way it had come into 
the congressional process. They were un- 
aware of what it looked like when it came 
out of the congressional process. It was 
very different. 

Mr. HART. That may well be true. But 
it seems to me from the article, as I re- 
call, in the Wall Street Journal, the net 
effect, with the biggest chunk being per- 
sonal tax cuts, was the unacceptable 
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levels of Government borrowing with 
high interest rates and a lack of eco- 
nomic integrity and soundness. 

The Senator from Kansas talks about 
the problem of inflation in the lives of 
people. 

Absolutely. But I do not think it does 
anybody any good to have a rate of in- 
filation which is partly caused by exces- 
sive Government deficits which try to be 
compensated, in part, by a tax cut that 
does not even come close. 

We have the dog chasing its tail here, 
Mr. President, because if the rates of in- 
flation are high and we are going to cut 
people’s taxes, the net effect of the tax 
cuts is to cause the rate of inflation to 
be high. We can keep that up all day. 

What you have to do is break the cycle, 
and the way you do that is to balance 
the budget. I was thinking the good, life- 
long Republican from Kansas would 
want to go with that theory, to balance 
the budget. Then we will see the rate of 
inflation come down and we can cut taxes 
all we want to. 

It gives the priorities to balance the 
budget, get interest rates down, and cure 
inflation. 

He said a lot has transpired. It sure 
has. What mostly transpired is the 
change of mind, the change of heart, by 
key portfolio managers and business 
people in New York. They voted. 

He said we ought to wait until Thurs- 
day. They made their decisions. The 
market is off and rippling around the 
world. We do not have to wait until 
Thursday. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
who voted for this tax bill have reserved 
the right to argue and state to their con- 
stituents that they think a tax cut is 
deserved, but that they can also say at 
the same time that because of that vote 
of no confidence on the part of Wall 
Street that we have to defer that tax cut 
until we get a balanced budget. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want the 
record to be clear that I commend the 
Senator for his brevity. I am not sug- 
gesting that he has delayed considera- 
tion. I just suggest that if this resolution 
is amended, then we are going to have 
real difficulty with everyone I have dis- 
cussed this with in the House, Democrats 
and Republicans. Those Members indi- 
cate that it would be very difficult for the 
House to muster the votes to extend the 
debt ceiling. That is the reference the 
Senator from Kansas had in mind. 

The Senator from Kansas is not em- 
barrassed to have this bill. There are 
others who have stood here before. The 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has had this responsibility. 

I do not feel good about advocating 
that we increase the debt, but I feel a 
little bit better knowing we have a Pres- 
ident in the White House, the first one 
in a long time, who is reducing the 
growth of spending. Perhaps one of these 
days we will not be called upon to do 
this exercise once or twice a year. For 
that reason, I think it is a new day so 
far as the extension of the debt ceiling 
is concerned. 
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This is not President Reagan’s debt 
we are increasing. If this continues to go 
up, as it may even under the President’s 
austerity program, the necessity to in- 
crease the debt ceiling may continue for 
2 or 3 years. 

I suggest what we are voting on is 
the same thing we voted on on July 29. 
I know some have changed their minds 
about the tax cut—one, two, three, or 
four. The Senator from Kansas does not 
know how many. As indicated earlier, 
if you want to have it both ways, now 
is the opportunity. If you voted against 
the tax cut, now you can vote for it. If 
you voted for it now you can vote against 
it. You can answer all your mail dealing 
with how you voted. The ones who are 
for it, send them the “for,” and the ones 
who are against, send them the 
“against.” But I promise you they will 
know better in the long run. 

The point is that Thursday of this 
week—and I hope this bill does not ex- 
tend into Thursday—is the day the Pres- 
ident has announced as the effective date 
of his program. The media have lost 
sight of that. Many Members of Congress 
have lost sight of that. The American 
taxpayers have not lost sight of that. 

Please, I say to the Senator from 
Colorado, do not take away this little 
5-percent tax cut that takes place in 
October. That will not be enough in any 
event. It is 10 percent next July and 10 
percent the following year which will 
amount to a more substantial tax cut. 

For the reasons stated, and I have no 
quarrel with the intentions of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado although I happen to 
disagree with what he proposes to do, 
I move to table the amendment and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCtrure), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. RUDMAN), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMP- 
son), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLop), and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WarNER) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLop) would vote “yea.” 

Mr, CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNS- 
TON), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wituiams) are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Denton). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 13, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 290 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 


East 
Exon 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
y Hayakawa 
Harry F., Jr. Heflin 
Byrd, Robert C. Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 


NAYS—13 


Hart 
Hollings 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Mathias 


NOT VOTING—13 


MoClure Wallop 
Pressler Warner 
Rudman Williams 
Simpson 

Stennis 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proxmire 


Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 


Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Zorinsky 


Biden 
Bumpers 
Cranston 
Dodd 
Eagleton 


Pell 
Tsongas 
Weicker 


DeConcini 
Goldwater 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johnston 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 


lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Colorado. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 438 

(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 569.) 

(Purpose: To increase the President's ability 
to manage government operations) 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) for himself, Mr. NIcKLEs, Mr. QUAYLE, 
and Mr. GrRasSLEY proposes unprinted 
amendment numbered 438. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following: 

Src. ( ). That (a) section 1011(3) of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) ‘rescission resolution’ means a con- 
current resolution of the Congress which dis- 
approves, in whole or in part, the rescission 
of budget authority proposed in a special 
message transmitted by the President under 
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section 1012, and upon which the Congress 
completes action before the end of the first 
period of 45 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress after the date on 
which the President's message is received by 
the Congress; ”: 

(b) Section 1012(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) REQUIREMENT TO MAKE AVAILABLE FOR 
OBLIGATION, Any amount of budget author- 
ity or any part thereof proposed to be re- 
scinded or that is to be reserved as set forth 
in such special message shall be made avail- 
able for obligation if, within the prescribed 
30-day period, the Congress adopts a rescis- 
sion resolution disapproving the rescission 
or reservation of such amount or part 
thereof.”. 

(c)(1) Section 1017(c)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “bills and". 

(2) Section 1017 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “bill or " each place is appears. 

(3) Section 1017(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “bill” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“resolution”. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 439 


(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 570.) 


(Purpose: To increase the President’s ability 
to manage government operations) 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an additional amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) for himself, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. QUAYLE, 
and Mr. GRassLry, proposes unprinted 
amendment numbered 439. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed to be inserted, 
add the following: 

Sec. ( ). That (a) section 1011(3) of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“(3) ‘rescission resolution’ means a con- 
current resolution of the Congress which dis- 
approves, in whole or in part, the rescission 
of budget authority proposed in a special 
message transmitted by the President under 
section 1012, and upon which the Congress 
completes action before the end of the first 
period of 45 calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress after the date on which 
the President's message is received by the 
Congress;"’. 

(b) Section 1012(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) REQUIREMENT TO MAKE AVAILABLE FOR 
OBLIGATION.—Any amount of budget author- 
ity or any part thereof proposed to be re- 
scinded or that is to be reserved as set forth 
in such special message shall be made avail- 
able for obligation if, within the prescribed 
45-day period, the Congress adopts a rescis- 
sion resolution disapproving the rescission or 
reservation of such amount or part thereof.”. 
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(c)(1) Section 1017(c)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “bills and”. 

(2) Section 1017 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “bill or” each place it appears. 

(3) Section 1017(c) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “bill” each place it 
sponges and inserting in lieu thereof “resolu- 
tion”. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, let 
me explain to my colleagues that the 
reason I have offered this amendment 
twice in effect in slightly different form 
is simply to preclude further amendment 
of the issue which I seek to bring before 
the Senate so that we will have a clear- 
cut decision on the important issue. 

Mr. President, the Senate is urged in 
this legislation to increase the national 
debt to well above $1 trillion. 

This mindboggling sum and the Gov- 
ernment’s spending policies which have 
caused it are exactly the reason interest 
rates are soaring, bond prices are crash- 
ing, the stock market is sagging, the na- 
tional economic recovery is crippled, and 
millions of workers are losing their jobs. 

There is now little doubt that excessive 
Federal spending is, in fact, the main 
cause of the Nation's inflation/credit 
crunch. It was once a controversial idea, 
but I think almost no one now disputes 
the idea that a balanced Federal budget 
is absolutely essential to getting our 
economy back on track. 

President Reagan has pledged to bal- 
ance the budget. I think there is no one 
who doubts the sincerity of his intention 
to do so. 

Many Members of this body share his 
enthusiasm and his dedication to this 
task. But there is doubt in responsible 
quarters about whether or not.Congress 
as a whole after making dramatic budget 
cuts this summer will now go along with 
the additional further spending cuts 
which are needed to match recent tax 
reductions. 

Mr. President, there is probably no 
such thing as a painless budget cut. Cer- 
tainly the amendment which I suggest 
is not a substitute and is not intended in 
any sense as a substitute for an overall 
congressional approach to reorganizing 
our national priorities within the budget 
and to producing a balanced budget at 
the earliest possible date. 

However, the amendment which I have 
proposed does make a simple, yet sig- 
nificant change in our current policy by 
requiring congressional veto rather than 
congressional approval of any rescission 
which may in the future be proposed by 
the President. 

As before, the President would be re- 
quired to notify Congress of his intent to 
rescind or withhold appropriated budget 
authority. But to halt such action Con- 
gress would within 45 days have to pass a 
resolution of disapproval. 

The Senate Budget Committee has es- 
timated that this approach would save 
some $5 billion each fiscal year. In my 
judgment the savings could be much 
larger than this amount. 

Our President presides over the larg- 
est budget in the world. Yet he has less 
management control over that budget 
than any other Chief Executive that I 
can think of. The Governors of virtually 
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all of our 50 States have the power to 
block wasteful, duplicative, and unnec- 
essary spending, but Congress has denied 
this essential management prerogative to 
the President. 

Under the present law, if the President 
discovers that funds appropriated by 
Congress for a particular purpose are no 
longer required, or are more than is 
needed to accomplish a certain purpose, 
the President cannot prevent the expend- 
iture of the excess funds without first 
obtaining the explicit approval of Con- 
gress to do so. 

The Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 protects 
the constitutional prerogative of Con- 
gress to have the first and the last word 
about the expenditure of public funds, 
but it does so in a needlessly wasteful 
and extravagant way. 

The trouble with the Impoundment 
Control Act is that the President's efforts 
to restrain wasteful spending can be 
thwarted simply by congressional in- 
action. If the President determines that 
funds appropriated for a particular pur- 
pose need not or should not be spent, he 
must inform Congress of his intention to 
rescind them. But if both Houses of Con- 
gress do not pass resolutions approving 
the rescission within 45 days of the Pres- 
ident’s announcement, then the funds 
must be released, that is, spending must 
take place. 

Unfortunately, all kinds of factors 
other than the merits of a proposed re- 
scission can block action by both Houses 
of Congress before the 45-day period ex- 
pires. Since 1974, Congress has approved 
fewer than 28 percent of the rescissions 
proposed by Presidents Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter. In most cases, the rescission re- 
quest never even reached a vote. 

Mr. President, I stress that the con- 
cern which is addressed in this amend- 
ment is not a theoretical concern or an 
abstract problem but indeed my amend- 
ment is a response to a clearly observ- 
able, real life problem, which is plaguing 
the congressional budget process. 

The fact of the matter is that recis- 
sions are very hard to get passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and a lot 
of them end up in some committee 
chairman’s pocket, never even being laid 
on the table within a committee to be 
voted on, let alone brought to the floor 
of the House and Senate for a vote. 

Fiscal year 1978 provides an all too 
typical case in point. In that year, a 
year of near record budget deficits and 
double digit inflation, President Carter 
sent to Congress rescission requests to- 
talling $600 million. Congress rejected 
by inaction $500 million of these rescis- 
sion requests. Thus, out of a budget of 
$579.6 billion, a scant $100 million, eight 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of the total. 
was saved through the decision of the 
President that the same results could be 
achieved with fewer dollars through 
better management. 

Presidents used to have a very potent 
power to prevent wasteful spending, the 
power of impoundment. The history of 
Presidential impoundments shows 
clearly that this power was used in vir- 
tually every instance to achieve sound 
management objectives. 
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The most common reason for im- 
poundments was because changed cir- 
cumstances rendered a particular ex- 
penditure unnecessary, as when Presi- 
dent Jefferson blocked $50,000 for gun- 
boats on the Mississippi after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase had removed the threat 
the gunboats were supposed to guard 
against. Another frequent reason was to 
prevent waste, as when President Van 
Buren blocked payment of a duplicate 
pension to a military widow, and Presi- 
dent Truman refused to spend money to 
build Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
until a study had been made to deter- 
mine the geographical need for them. 

But regrettably there were instances 
where the impoundment power was 
abused. President Lincoln, for instance, 
impounded funds for water projects in 
order to punish certain Illinois Con- 
gressmen who had opposed his adminis- 
tration on other policy matters. 

The use by some Presidents of the im- 
poundment power to punish recalcitrant 
legislators or to alter policies enacted by 
Congress obviously is a source of irrita- 
tion to Congress, and aside from the fact 
that it is an aggravation to legislators, 
the abuse of the impoundment power also 
raises certain constitutional questions. 
The Constitution makes it clear that 
Congress has the power to determine 
how public money should be spent. But 
if the President impounded funds ap- 
propriated by Congress, Congress either 
would have to pass the appropriation 
again (in which case it would be subject 
to a second impoundment, or a veto), or 
take the President to court. This was, 
especially from the congressional point 
of view, most unsatisfactory. 

The impoundment controversy came 
to a head in 1972 when President Nixon 
attempted to force Congress to adopt a 
block grant housing approach by im- 
posing a moratorium on funding of the 
housing programs authorized by Con- 
gress. The President won the battle (an 
appeals court ruled against Congress 
lawsuit), but Congress, by enacting the 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, won the war, had the last word. 

In the light of long experience, includ- 
ing that which I have cited here today, 
I think most Senators and most Ameri- 
cans would agree that some protection 
had to be found, is needed, against the 
occasional Presidential abuse of the im- 
poundment power. In my view, however, 
the congressional power, that is, the very 
tight restrictions enacted as part of leg- 
islation in 1972, is worse than the origi- 
nal problem and, therefore, it seems to 
me, we must find a middle ground. 


My amendment, which enhances the 
President's rescission authority, I be- 
lieve satisfies that requirement, allow- 
ing flexibility in achieving needed sav- 
ings without returning to the old abuses 
and without eliminating the last word 
where it: belongs, in the legislative 
branch. 


This basic change, to congressional 
veto from congressional approval, would 
alter the climate for Presidential action 
by requiring a positive, considered action 
by Congress in order to block proposed 
rescissions instead of killing needed 
rescissions by inaction, without even 
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having a vote. The President would be al- 
lowed the managerial flexibility required 
for efficient government, but Congress 
would retain its constitutional preroga- 
tive to control the public pursestrings. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. I would like to tell the 
distinguished Senator that I join in his 
remarks, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have my name added as a cosponsor of 
his amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would be honored 
to have the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho added as a cosponsor, and I ask 
unanimous consent that he be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, several things run 
through my mind as we now start to 
talk about balanced budgets. But to the 
particular point, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado just concluded by 
Saying, “positive, considered action by 
Congress,” inferentially meaning that we 
have not been able to have positive, con- 
sidered action by Congress under the 
present law. 

Mr. President, I do not know where 
the Republicans have been. We have had 
the most dramatic, positive, considered 
action by Congress in the history of Con- 
gress with respect to the rescinding of 
spending with the Reconciliation Act. 

We have struggled all year long in the 
Budget Committee, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado is a mem- 
ber, and also our friend from Idaho. I 
cosponsored the resolution; we debated it 
on the floor; we debated it in the House, 
and we then had action by the various 
committees. Numerous committees of 
both the House and the Senate acted. 
We thereupon had further debate and 
after passing both Houses we had a con- 
ference committee that consisted of 257 
conferees. We just congratulated, along 
with the committee chairmen and every- 
body else, the leadership, namely, the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
as the majority leader, and the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, Senator 
DoMENICcrI, on the positive, considered ac- 
tion by Congress of doing what? Rescind- 
ing $35.6 billion. 

Here, on the heels of the Budget Act 
working in a positive, considered action 
by Congress, comes the Senator from 
Colorado and totally disregards and mis- 
reads the history, misreads the intent, 
and misreads the need for such an 
action. 


I understand that strategy, so it falls 
to me to put the record straight. I do so 
most respectfully because in the end we 
still are going to have time—I just told 
the Senator from Kansas it is like bone- 
fishing. It is going to take about 3 more 
weeks to bring them into the boat. They 
can have all the weekend programs they 
want, but they are bound to come back 
and ask for further spending cuts or 
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higher taxes unless they want to adopt 
these high interest rates. i 

I happen to think it is too serious a 
problem for partisanship. I want to see 
Reaganomics work. ‘ 

The proposal I have made retains as 
much of the President’s program as 1s 
possible so it can be successful. I will 
list again very quickly those items that 
will make it work. 

We do not disturb President Reagan's 
cuts for business. We do not disturb, this 
year, the President's cuts for the indi- 
viduals, the personal tax cuts. We do 
not disturb the President's defense pro- 
gram, where he has altered somewhat 
his position for certain cuts on the de- 
fense. We give him that. 

In essence, what we do is to take 
one proposal that the President did not 
recommend in the oilfield and rescind 
it. We leave the depletion allowance, but 
not the intangible drilling costs, because 
we think the President’s action to de- 
control oil firms is incentive enough. 

Then we say withhold, or if you please, 
rescind, in order to have specificity, in 
order to have a concrete, comprehensive 
proposal to the business community, half 
(5 percentage points) of the personal tax 
cuts in July 1982 and July 1983. 

Now, if you do that, you can raise 
the revenues that will give assurance to 
the business community and the elec- 
torate that we are going to have Gov- 
ernment in the black during President 
Reagan's term in office; that he will, in 
a credible fashion, be able to carry for- 
ward his commitment, which was my 
commitment in running for reelection 
last year, that we get this Government 
back into the black. 

Now, what is the promise made at this 
particular moment, at this particular 
point in time? The Senator from Colo- 
rado—and I see other distinguished col- 
leagues here that should remember it, 
the promise of this moment which brings 
about the disillusion is Government in 
the red, at least through 1986. 

The President quotes Dr. Alice Rivlin, 
the Director of the Congressional Budget 
Office. Now we have her as a Presi- 
dential expert. We had a difficult time 
for several years around here getting 
her any particular expertise, but now 
our great President quotes her. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office’s conclusion was 
that we needed, in order to obtain a 
balanced budget, $100 billion by 1984. 

Paul Volcker, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, who is in lockstep with 
this administration, comes to the Con- 
gress and testifies exactly to that. “We 
need $100 billion.” 

So the problem, as budgeteers, is not 
rescission. The Senator from Colorado 
is playing games with us. It is a real 
problem. It is a need to find here this 
fall so that we can give assurance that 
Reagonomics can work, $100 billion. It 
is not study commissions for social] secu- 
rity. It is not study commissions for en- 
titlements. It is not promises of cuts in 
the future. Heavens above, we have had 
10 years of that. You now have the same 
old program you have had for the past 
10 years, cutting spending and cutting 
taxes and running up high deficits. 
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Oh, yes, we cut the spending in the 
defense budget last time. That was where 
the spending was cut. Now it is on the 
social side. But the fact is you cut taxes 
seven times in 10 years for a loss of $731 
billion. 

You have accelerated Roosevelt’s pump 
priming, accelerated Lyndon Johnson's 
guns and butter. By giving people $750 
billion in tax cuts in 5 years, instead of 
over 10 years, you have accelerated older 
programs and you have lost revenues of 
$159 billion in 1984, $199 billion in 1985, 
and $268 billion in 1986. You have given 
the people butter you cannot afford. You 
have written a tax cut in red ink and the 
people know it. 

You keep coming here with this little 
tinkering amendment as if they are won- 
dering in Wall Street if Congress will go 
along. Pure tommyrot. You should ques- 
tions Senators on your side of the aisle. 
I will tell you what they say. 

What did the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, the chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, say? He said, “No 
more cuts in education.” And I agree with 
him. I am not criticizing him. We had 
cuts last year; we had cuts this year. 

What did the majority whip, Senator 
STEVENS of Alaska, have to say? He said. 
“It cannot pass in that form.” 

What does the Senator from Utah, the 
former mayor there, our distinguished 
chairman of the Banking Committee, 
say? He said he supports the President’s 
program, but he said, “It is politically 
unrealistic.” That is his quote. 

Go over to the House side. You have 
BILL GREEN, the head of the Republican 
moderates, who went along with the cuts. 
He says, “To go along with what Presi- 
dent Reagan recommended on Thursday 
night would violate the agreement 
made.” 

Well, what did Jack Kemp, who got us 
into this mess, have to say? He said, “No 
cuts at ail.” He said, “Certainly not in 
defense.” He said, “Mr. President, make 
a talk on the gold standard.” 

I saw a quote by George Shultz. He 
looked at Arthur Laffer around that 
table, and he said, “Art, you're crazy.” 
And I agree with him. That is what he 
told him in the White House just 1 week 
ago. 

What did Senator Rory say? He said, 
“Now, we have our program.” He said, 
“Mr. President, give us a talk on foreign 
policy.” 

Now, that is what they are saying on 
your side of the aisle, not just here. It 
is not partisan. 

We are trying to make Reaganomics 
work, and we are not going to come in 
here at this time and change the basic 
law on rescissions that fixed the respon- 
sibility in the national Congress. He is 
talking about the President using those 
powers. He says, “Lincoln punished Con- 
gressmen for opposition to programs.” 
Well, that is exactly what we were get- 
ting. I was around here during some of 
those days, and you did not have to go 
back to Lincoln for historical precedents. 
You can go to President Nixon. We know 
exactly what has occurred in the past. 
But now the process is working and it has 
worked. 
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Do you know what President Reagan 
asked for? He asked at the beginning 
of this year to cut the budget $41.1 bil- 
lion. After analyzing that request, I say 
to the Senator from New Mexico, we 
found $5 billion in administrative ac- 
tions, like Davis-Bacon, which I agree 
with the distinguished President on, and 
matters of offshore drilling and several 
other things we found that could not be 
affected in the reconciliations bill. For 
reconciliation the President was asking 
for $33 billion in cuts and we gave him 
$35.6 billion. 

It is absolutely false to give the im- 
pression that this National Congress did 
not give the President what he requested 
in reconciliation. It is a false charge. It 
is a bum rap and the Senator from Colo- 
rado knows it. The doubt on Wall Street 
should not be whether Congress is going 
to go along. We gave the President his 
full program. 

Give these new cuts to him in the next 
10 minutes and the interest rates will 
not move 1 percentage point, Why? The 
President is talking about cutting only 
$16 billion. Give him $13 billion more in 
defense, or 20-some. Or, as one Senator 
said, $30 billion in defense. You have a 
$100 billion problem, not a $13 billion or 
$16 billion or $30 billion problem. It 
is a $100 billion problem. You cannot 
promise you are going to find further 
cuts in the future. The distinguished 
Senator from Kansas says “It is not 
October 1, but come Thursday the Presi- 
dent’s program will start to work.” The 
President is the one who went on na- 
tional TV and changed his own program. 
He promised not to have a second round 
of spending cuts. 

I cross-examined Dave Stockman all 
spring and summer long and hè said next 
year, I say to the Senator from Kansas. 
He said, “We will give those cuts in due 
time.” 

The second round was a second round 
of tax cuts. Do you remember the tuition 
tax cuts? The Senator from Kansas 
wanted to hold that up and the Senator 
from Louisiana wanted to hold it up and 
include it in the second round of tax 
cuts. What did we get last Thursday? 
We got not a tax cut but a tax increase. 
Now we have to give the President his 
new program, such as higher taxes on 
unemployment compensation and in- 
creased taxes for corporations. The 
President changed his program. 


It was a very artful set of gymnastics 
that they had in August, trying to get 
David Stockman and Caspar Weinberger 
together. What do we have? We have, 
Mr. President, a second round of defense 
decreases. That is where we are. So the 
program has been changed and it has 
been changed by the author, by the 
President himself. 

I hate to try to keep reminding you be- 
cause I want to work with you. I want 
Reagan economics to work. 

The President has to get a new group 
of economists. They are not providing 
the President with the best advice. They 
have to know that in order for Reagan- 
omics and supply side economics to work 
you have to have an expansionary econ- 
omy. The market is betting on a reces- 
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sion. You cannot get the thrust for this 
economy to work and Reaganomics to 
work unless you retrench slightly in your 
program and gain the confidence that 
people know you will be able to balance 
the budget. Then if it is working better 
than some of us have predicted, you can 
increase the tax cuts in 1984. Give the 
program a chance. 

My dear friends, the current program 
is working. That is the trouble. We were 
told about psychological expectations. I 
only wish economically this country 
could go back to the day before the tax 
bill was signed, on Auguust 13. If we 
could go back 1 month, we could save 130 
points in the stock market, and maybe 
the incomes of many small businessmen 
who may go bankrupt in the next 3 or 4 
months. They are not worried about a 
tax cut. They need lower interest rates. 

Remember, we have done this before, 
Mr. Leader: When President Carter 
came last year and he had his austerity 
budget, he had the state of the Union 
and delivered his austere budget talk. 
We, as Democrats, met around the clock 
over a week’s time and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, resubmit your state of the Union.” 
We did not have any misgivings. We 
were thinking of the good of the coun- 
try. 

Do not get too much pride not to take 
back just a little part of the program in 
order to make it work. You are running 
around and saying that we are going to 
have trench warfare when at the same 
time the Republican chairmen are bail- 
ing out of the trench. They are not get- 
ting into the trench with you, Mr. Lead- 


er. You do not have your chairmen in 
the trenches with you. They are going to 
leave you. They will have to. 

It is not realistic. I agree it is not po- 
litically realistic. 


They say, “We will have vetoes.” 
Stockman gets on TV and says, “We will 
veto.” Let him veto. He will save all of 
$13 billion if he vetoes the whole thing, 
Thirteen billion dollars does not solve a 
$100 billion problem so your vetoes and 
threats mean nothing. 

We are not going to be table to work 
this out, You are going to have to be able 
to come back and be realistic. 

We are not going to be able to work 
current budget resolution last year. The 
Democratic Congress last year was pro- 
posing the same thing. We know about 
tax cuts and we know about spending 
cuts. You will find $16.1 billion proposed 
last year for tax cuts on the supply side, 
and we thought we ought to go forward 
with those. Business only accounts for 
$10 billion. There is the 1982 fiscal year 
coming up. It is $18 billion in 1983 and 
$20 billion in 1984 so it does not have 
any more financial impact other than to 
have an incentive for an increase in pro- 
ductivity. It was well-considered. 

The Finance Committee on both sides 
of the aisle did a good job there. 


But you went a little bit too far when 
you went to indexing personal taxes and 
when you proposed those oil cuts. The 
national Treasury loses $150. billion in 
1984, $199 billion in 1985, and $268 bil- 
lion in 1986. You are not going to cor- 
rect that with tinkertoys. You can put 
in all your little budget resolutions and 
go back home on your TV and say, “We 
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are going to have character and move 
that intransigent Congress.” 

It is an insult, I think, to the job we 
have just completed, when you come 
around within a month or 6 weeks of the 
time when we have taken a dramatic 
move to cut 35 billion, rescinding $35 
billion, from the budget and start blam- 
ing the Congress after it has done an 
outstanding job of saving. i 

I can try to answer any questions the 
Senator from Colorado has, but I can tell 
you we will not play this game cussing 
the Congress for the next 3 or 4 weeks 
after we have done the job. We gave the 
President his program. His program was 
slightly ambitious, slightly extravagant, 
and the market is telling him so in the 
loudest terms possible. They are voting 
with their pocketbooks. 

They can make all of those nice lit- 
tle statements in the Business Advisory 
Council. They found two economists—I 
do not know where they found them. I 
wish I had been in town. They said it 
was right on course, working in fact. 
That is political cheer for the weekend 
like a coach to his team going on the 
field. But that will not do any good in 
the next 3 to 6 months when all farm- 
ers and small businessmen are going 
broke. Somebody has to buy the car; 
somebody has to build the home. 

You are talking about better building 
supplies and better manufacturing, but 
it is canceled out by the high interest 
rates, and you are making yourself every 
day more and more responsible for those 
high interest rates. 

The truth will win out on this one when 
we get through, if we have to stay here all 
fall long and make the same talk every 
day. 

Congress did the job. We were not told 
to go home. In fact, when the President 
signed he had 24 pens. I happened to 
have been a cosponsor. The Senator from 
New Mexico did not get a pen and I did 
not get a pen. Who did he give all the 
blooming pens to? I do not know. We 
worked like the dickens. 

Did you get one, Bob? You should have 
gotten a dozen of them for all the money 
you cost the Treasury. [Laughter.] 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of this amendment. In re- 
sponse to the charge of my colleague 
from South Carolina, I would like to say 
that economic philosophy is not what is 
at issue here. Not at all. We are not de- 
bating whether or not the President’s 
economic program will work. I certainly 
want it to work, just as the Senator from 
South Carolina wants it to. But that is 
not.the issue. 


What we are talking about is the 
machinery of Government. We are con- 
cerned with the process by which this 
institution makes its decisions to spend 
money, and whether there is any check 
on that process. We are addressing the 
issue of whether or not the President is 
to play an important role in bringing 
expenditures under control. 

Directly related to this point is the 
fact that, for the most part, this Congress 
has appropriated more funds than the 
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President has requested in his budget 
submissions to the Congress. 

This is a fact that holds, in general, 
whether there are both a Democratic 
Congress and President, or a Democratic 
Congress and a Republican President. 
Today, we have a more conservative Con- 
gress with a Republican-controlled Sen- 
ate and a Democratit-controlled House. 
This Congress, however, is still wanting 
to appropriate at least $6 billion more 
than President Reagan has suggested we 
spend. 

How do we bring that under control? 
The Senator from Colorado is suggesting 
that the President ought to have more 
of a role in the congressional spending 
process, Senator ARMSTRONG would have 
Congress take definite action if they ob- 
ject, rather than persist as they have 
done in the past. The practice we have 
now has only allowed a very small num- 
ber of rescissions to actually be accepted 
by Congress. 

Why have fewer rescissions been ac- 
cepted? For the very same reason that 
these Congresses, in recent years, have 
always appropriated more than a Presi- 
dent has suggested they spend. 

I suppose that the reasons for that are 
obvious. It is more difficult for us to 
withstand the pressure for increased ex- 
penditures than it has been for a Presi- 
dent. As a body, we are less isolated, 
and are more responsive to grassroots 
public opinion. As we are more responsive 
to that opinion, we unfortunately have 
the end result of greater fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. 

How do we respond to that fiscal irre- 
sponsibility? It is to give the President 
more power in deciding what money 
ought to be spent or not. Candidly, it 
reduces what authority we have under 
the 1974 act. I think that is the way for 
us to grant the President more authority 
when Congress is fiscally irresponsible. 
It also gives opportunity for a President, 
after all the appropriations bills have 
been passed irrespective of fiscal respon- 
sibility, to make a determination of when 
money really should be spent. The Presi- 
dent now has that authority, but Con- 
gress has more than a check on that au- 
thority. The check is structured in such 
a way that it is very difficult for us to 
respond in a positive fashion. At the very 
least, we have not responded even when 
there has been a good excuse for not 
spending the money. 

I suggest that this is because it is diffi- 
cult for us to respond as we should. 
I hesitate to say that, but I think it is 
a fact of life. It seems that legislative 
bodies are always prone to spend more 
than even the President would suggest, 
whether he be a liberal President or a 
conservative President. 


So, Mr. President, based upon the 
track record of this institution, I think 
it is time to review the process by which 
the President can rescind funds. We 
must make this body more responsive 
to a President’s judgment of the need 
to spend the amount of money we have 
appropriated. In a few months, circum- 
stances might change from what they 
were from the time the President pro- 
posed the budget in January through 
the summer and fall when we finally 
pass the appropriations bills. 
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The process is 10 months long before 
the money is even actually spent. 

In that 10-month period, it is legiti- 
mate to think that circumstances could 
change. To the extent to which they 
change, it seems to me, the President 
ought to have enhanced capability for 
responding to changes in economic cir- 
cumstances. He should have the option 
of suggesting rescissions, and there 
should not be the same built-in resist- 
ance to those rescissions that there are 
now. 

(Mr. JEPSEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
Armstrong amendment would make, in 
my judgment, the intent of the 1974 
Budget Act more easily accomplished. 
After 7 years of experimentation with it, 
we have begun to realize that the process 
set up in 1974 is not working very well. 
We ought to review that process—that is 
what this amendment is all about—and 
make. the necessary changes. This is not 
a debate upon the Reagan economic 
philosophy. It is, rather, a debate upon 
the procedure we use to make determina- 
tions of spending, and the President's 
response to those determinations. 

Based upon the track record of Con- 
gress inability to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for rescissions, 
we ought to change the process and try 
something new. 

This is why I am a cosponsor of the 
Armstrong amendment. It is my hope 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
would look carefully at this amendment 
per se, anG not look at it as an extension 
to Reagan economics. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) has stood here 
and told us repeatedly that it is impor- 
tant that we pass this debt limit bill and 
that we should try to pass it without 
amendments. He has said that there will 
be a problem whether this bill can be 
passed in the House of Representatives 
in the event that it is amended here in 
the Senate. Keep in mind, Mr. President. 
the House has not voted on this bill. Last 
year, our friends in the House contrived 
a way to avoid the need of having to vote 
for a debt limit by working out a process 
that. I never dreamed of before. This 
process provided that when they have 
passed the budget resolution, the clerk 
would just enroll and send over to the 
Senate a bill to raise the debt limit to 
match the figure in the budget resolu- 
tion. Under this process, the Members of 
the House no longer have to vote for the 
debt limit resolution; otherwise, it might 
not be here at all. So we do not know 
whether, if this matter goes back to the 
House, the House will agree to itor not. 

I can tell those who have any doubt 
about it that this bill has problems. 

I am not sure the Senate is going to 
pass the bill. So far as I know, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is the only Democrat 
that you can be sure at this moment is 
going to vote for this bill. Perhaps some 
others can be persuaded to go along, but 
I would not count on it at this moment. 

This bill has very serious problems. It 
is for that reason that the chairman of 
the committee, the very able statesman, 
the Senator from Kansas, has stood here 
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and explained repeatedly that if we put 
on this bill an amendment that makes 
it go back to the House, it will create 
additional problems. It might mean that 
we cannot pass this debt limit bill in time 
to prevent the Government from default- 
ing on its obligations. 

For that reason, I strongly urge Sena- 
tors not to agree to this amendment. It 
could be considered in connection with 
other legislation, but if it is added to 
this bill, it will cause the President and 
his administration some real problems 
which I believe they will be anxious to 
avoid. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
will think about that matter, because I 
believe it presents him with a very seri- 
ous problem; and I say that as one who 
has managed debt limit bills on other 
occasions. 

The situation is such that the Presi- 
dent will have enough problems getting 
this bill through the Senate; but if this 
amendment is agreed to, it will put him 
in a very serious position. The bill will 
go to the House of Representatives, 
where he will have to have a lot of Demo- 
cratic votes in addition to Republican 
votes to get it through. At least here he 
has a Republican majority which re- 
sponds to the entreaties and pleas of 
the chairman of the committee. He can 
pass this bill in the Senate with the help 
of some of us on this side; but in the 
House, he has no assurance that he can 
pass it, even if he can get to Republi- 
cans to join forces and rally behind 
their leadership on the House side. 

That creates a very serious problem, 
and I urge the chairman of the commit- 
tee to think about that seriously. It does 
raise a serious problem so far as the 
Senator from Louisiana is concerned. 
This Senator participated in establishing 
the budget process. At the time we did 
that, we were led to believe that if we 
would pass this budget process, we would 
no longer be confronted with the prob- 
lem that plagued us at that time, which 
was the impoundment of funds by the 
President. 

So we were persuaded to set up this 
budget process, to establish the Budget 
Committees, and to put ourselves in the 
position that when the committees 
sought to act, we would act under guide- 
lines established by a budget resolution 
reported from and managed by the 
Budget Committee. We agreed to do this 
in the Finance Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee as well as other 
committees. We agreed to go through the 
budget process, which has been a real 
bother, in many respects, to the Finance 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In many respects that process has 
frustrated our efforts to act. But we 
agreed that we would do this because, in 
doing so, we would bypass a problem 
which had plagued us at that point, 
which was the impoundment problem. 

The budget process has failed to 
balance the budget, I admit, but un- 
doubtedly it has saved a lot of money for 
the Treasury as a result of the efforts 
made by the people on the Budget Com- 
mittee to try to reduce spending, to try 
to bring fiscal responsibility to the 
Senate. 

However, if the President is going to 
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have the power to impound, then it seems 
to me that we should get rid of the 
budget process and stop all this bother, 
and just leave it up to the President, as 
the amendment suggests, to say in what 
respects he does not think we should 
spend money. 

I do not think we should have to con- 
tend with both impoundment and the 
budget process. It seems to me that if we 
are going to have impoundment, we 
should not have to be contending with 
the Budget Committee as well. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to oppose the amendment, on 
the theory that we should not be have to 
live with both. We should not have the 
Budget Committee second-guessing us on 
our appropriations and other actions in 
the committees and then have the Presi- 
dent also impound funds. 

Admittedly, the Congress would have 
a slightly better arrangement under this 
amendment than under the previous im- 
poundment situation, in that both 
Houses, acting together, could continue a 
program where otherwise the President 
would have rescinded it. But I do not be- 
lieve we should have to live with both of 
them—an impoundment process on the 
one hand and the budget process on the 
other. It seems to me that it should be 
one way or the other. 

For those two reasons—I believe the 
first reason is even more compelling 
than the second—I hope that in due 
course the chairman will feel with re- 
gard to this amendment as he felt with 
the other amendments which have been 
offered here. I hope that in order to do 
his duty to his side of the aisle as well 
as to the Nation and to his administra- 
tion, he will move to table the amend- 
ment, as he has done with regard to 
amendments on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

At the appropriate time, the Senator 
from Kansas will have no choice, for 
the reasons outlined, but to move to 
table the amendment. even though I 
support the amendment. 

My responsibility is to make sure that 
the debt limit bill is passed, free of 
amendments, by Wednesday. I cannot 
adopt one rule for Republicans and one 
rule for Democrats. I cannot adopt one 
rule for amendments I support and an- 
other rule for amendments I oppose. 

So while I believe that the Armstrong 
amendment does precisely the correct 
thing, I cannot fulfill my obligation to 
the President by somehow trying to 
adopt this particular amendment. Not 
that what I do will make any difference. 
I say to the Senator that I support the 
amendment. I do not believe it is the 
last time we will hear of this amend- 
ment. The Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Kansas understand 
very well. Three amendments have been 
offered, and three have been tabled. I 
am not certain how many more amend- 
ments will be offered, but I hope they 
will all be disposed of in short order. 

I say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that this is a rather difficult time. 
Perhaps in 3 weeks we will all be 
rushing in to modify the President’s 
economic package. But I know that the 
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Senator from South Carolina is sincere 
in his hope that the program works. As 
former chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee and now as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee, he under- 
stands some of the real problems we 
have. 


This Senator is not certain the Presi- 
dent has precisely the right remedy or 
precisely the right prescription. We had 
some disagreement on the size of the tax 
cut. The Senator from Kansas and others 
believe they had a proper influence in 
reducing the size of the first year tax cut, 
and we were criticized. 


I recall an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal referring to these reservations 
and calling for a Dole proposal, saying, 
“If he criticizes the President’s plan, 
where is his plan?” 

We ended up with a different mix. The 
Senator from South Carolina believed, 
and a majority of us believed, that we 
had to reduce the size of the cut in fiscal 
1982. Hindsight is perfect, and it is a 
good thing we did that; because instead 
of trying to reach a $42.5 billion deficit 
in 1982, we would have had to accom- 
modate an additional $14 billion of tax 
cuts, and it would have been impossible 
to reach that goal. 

I assure the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that this little midcourse correc- 
tion—or a little fine tuning may be an- 
other way to describe what the Senator 
is seeking to do now—is not something I 
assume the President relishes, but it is 
something that may be necessary. If we 
have a better idea, if we have a better way 
to achieve that result, I am certain the 
Budget Committee will be giving us some 
direction; and I, for one, appreciate that 
direction. It seems to me that it sort of 
stiffens us up a little to have the Budget 
Committee give us a little push, saying, 
“You have to cut this or raise revenue or 
somehow meet this goal.” 


Although I sometimes refer to the 
Finance Committee as a subcommittee 
of the Budget Committee, the arrange- 
ment is helpful sometimes. I can say, 
“The Budget Committee told us to do 
this.” When the moment of truth comes, 
the Budget Co.nmittee probably has been 
helpful more often than not. 


So we are looking forward to working 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina in trying to achieve 
what we all want to achieve and that is 
some responsibility in the budget. 

With reference to revenue raising 
measures, we are still talking about a 
second tax bill. Maybe we are overly op- 
timistic, but I have a number of Mem- 
bers who have indicated they have out- 
standing amendments. They do not raise 
any revenue. They would increase the 
deficit. There is the tuition tax credit. 
What is it—about $6 billion the first 
year or $7 billion. That is only one of 
the amendments that may be under 
consideration. 

But I do believe that the President 
has outlined two or three areas that we 
should take a look at, but the thing that 
concerns this Senator is if in fact we do 
find some revenue raisers in the Finance 
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Committee there is always that tempta- 
tion to spend that revenue either in the 
committee or in the Chamber, so it is 
difficult for me to understand at this 
point how we can raise $3 billion in fiscal 
year 1982 by increasing revenues be- 
cause I know of the proclivity of the 
amendments coming from all sides to 
eat up whatever that surplus might be, 
whatever the amount might be. 

But I say to the Senator from South 
Carolina we have advised the administra- 
tion that we are prepared to have hear- 
ings immediately on their revenue pro- 
posals. We understand that some will be 
rather bitterly contested, but we are pre- 
pared to have hearings, and it is my 
understanding the administration may 
be prepared to do that in about 2 weeks. 

Again, I know that the Senator from 
Colorado is distressed because every time 
we come to the Chamber with a debt ceil- 
ing extension it is always at the last 
minute and perhaps we can improve upon 
that. Perhaps it should come at an earlier 
time. 

But having participated in a number 
of debates over the years and having 
voted for increases and against increases, 
it is rather difficult. In fact, we acted 
as soon as Senator Packwoopn held hear- 
ings within a week after we were notified 
by the administration that they wanted 
to appear on the increase. We reported 
the bill promptly by a vote of, as I recall, 
9 to 7, a very close vote in the Finance 
Committee. In fact, had the absentees 
voted we might not have passed the in- 
crease in the committee. 

So that is an indication again of how 
close the vote may be without an amend- 
ment. 

It is my hope that come final passage 
many of my colleagues on the Democratic 
side will understand the necessity of the 
Government paying its bills. I am cer- 
tain they will understand that. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas went back and put in 
the Recorp the other day the voting rec- 
ords of debt ceilings from the year 1965 
to the present day, and in nearly every 
instance, despite the change in admin- 
istration, there was an average of over 
15 from the other party who voted to 
increase the debt ceiling because there 
really is not any other alternative. 

This Senator has done that at times 
and has not done it at times. I cannot 
speak for my Democratic friends, but it 
is my hope that we will have some sup- 
port to make certain we can pay the debts 
on our bills as they come due later next 
week. 

It is also the hope of the Senator from 
Kansas that we might finish the debate 
on this amendment so we might accom- 
modate the Senator from Nebraska who 
wishes to call up his amendment yet this 
evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ha- 
YAKAWA). The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to all who have risen to speak 
on this issue. Of course, I have a special 
sense of appreciation and gratitude to 
those who have risen to speak in support 
of the amendment. 


But I think the discussion has been 
useful and for those who may at some 
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future time wish to study the record of 
this proceeding I think they will find that 
there has been a worthy and full discus- 
sion of the different points of view of 
Senators. 

I wish to close the debate with just 
a few matters that seem to me need to 
be raised. 

First of all, I ask unanimous consent 
that my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY) be 
added as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Second, I wish to 
note for the record my interest in this 
institutional reform, and it is my view 
nothing more nor less than that, it is 
not a panacea, it is not a budget balanc- 
ing amendment, although it certainly will 
help President Reagan balance the budg- 
et. It does not arise from the fact that 
Ronald Reagan is in the White House. 
It does not arise from the fact that a 
Republican is in the White House. It 
arises because of my conviction that it 
is a fundamental good Government 
measure. 

I only wish to state that for the record 
and recall for my colleagues that last 
year when a President with whom I dis- 
agreed on many issues, a President not 
of my party, Jimmy Carter, was in the 
White House, I also tried to enlist the 
interest of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle in support of this, because I am con- 
vinced that a reasonable degree of flexi- 
bility should be permitted to any Presi- 
dent of whichever party he may be, to 
give him a chance to manage the business 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I also wish at this time 
to submit for the Record a brief sum- 
mary of the rescissions which have been 
submitted by Presidents Nixon, Ford, 
and Carter from fiscal years 1975 to 
1980, simply to have a notation that of 
the nearly $12 billion in rescissions pro- 
posed, 72 percent of them have either 
been ignored or turned down by Con- 
gress. 


What I regret is that this table, which 
I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, cannot show the 
rescissions that might have been pro- 
posed if the willingness of the President 
to do so had not been discouraged by the 
institutional difficulties of obtaining ap- 
proval of the rescissions. But since we 
cannot show rescissions that were dis- 
couraged at least we can show the track 
record of what has actually happened, 
and that is that nearly three-fourths of 
them have been ignored or turned down. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table to which I have 
referred printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF RESCISSIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1975-80 


Number Amount 


Rescissions 


Proposed. 5 ee 11, 961, 273, 694 
Cancelled or not acted upon by 
4, 082, 774, 357 
3, 357, 657, 520 
Disapprove 4, 622, 197, 817 
Outstanding.. -~-= - 0 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
there are really two issues that are ad- 
dressed in this amendment. 


One is whether or not it is a good idea 
for the President to have rescission 
power. I feel that it is for the reasons 
that I have already stated. Other Sena- 
tors may hold a different view. 


The second question is whether or not 
this is the right place to offer such an 
amendment, whether or not in fact a 
reform of this kind is well suited to the 
debt ceiling extension bill. 


I think it clearly is. I wish to just 
share with my colleagues some of the ob- 
servations about the substance of the 
amendment itself and its appropriate- 
ness in this particular legislation which 
I have received from some of the orga- 
nizations who are most keenly aware of 
the economic problems facing America 
and who have been over long period of 
time leaders in budgetary reform. 


I am not going to read these letters at 
length. I shall quote from them briefly 
and then when I have done so I shail ask 
consent to have them printed in the 
RECORD of these proceedings. 

The U.S. Chamber supports your Federal 
expenditure control reform amendment to 
H.J. Res, 265, the debt ceiling extension. 

Under current law, which requires both 
Houses of Congress to approve rescissions, 
few budgetary savings proposals have been 
enacted. Your amendment, which would al- 
low rescissions to become effective unless 
both Houses of Congress disapprove, would 
Still leave Congress in control of impound- 
ments, but would make it more difficult to 
ignore Presidential rescission requests. 


Mr. President, there is more to this 
letter, and I shall ask at the conclusion 
of my remarks to have this letter printed 
in the RECORD. 


In brief, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States thinks this is a good 
idea and that the debt ceiling extension 
idea is the place to consider and enact 
such an amendment. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter 
under date of September 25, from the 
National Taxpayers Union, and I wish to 
just quote briefiy from that letter and 
again I shall ask that the full text be 
printed in the Recorp: 

The National Taxpayers Union, represent- 
ing 450,000 family members in all 50 States, 
supports your proposed Federal Expenditure 
Control Reform Amendment to H.J. Res. 265, 
the Debt Ceiling Extension, which would 
allow rescissions to take effect unless dis- 
approved by concurrent resolution within 
45 days. 


The letter goes on at some length. It 
is a two-page letter. I am not going to 
quote it all. I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp. 


I only wish to share one very specific 
additional observation which the Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union makes because 
it is significant in the context of this 
debate and I quote: 

It is worth noting that the Governors of 
42 States have far greater discretion, through 
the largely unrestricted use of the item veto, 
to control state budgets approved by the 
legislature. 

Mr. President, 


the National Tax 
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Limitation Committee states the fol- 
lowing: 

We think that your proposal will strike a 
good balance in allocating authority over 
budget matters between the Congress and 
the Administration—and would urge all 
members of Congress to vote for it. 


The NFIB states: 

The small business membership of NFIB, 
which is in excess of 500,000 firms, believes 
that it is entirely appropriate to amend the 
nation’s first trillion dollar debt ceiling reso- 
lution by reversing the current presumption 
on presidential rescissions. To a small busi- 
ness owner it only makes good sense to allow 
the president some flexibility in how, when, 
and if he spends taxpayer's money. Your 
amendment is a modest, but important, 
change in the current procedure. If enacted it 
would require a positive, thoughtful action 
by the Congress to deny a presidential re- 
quest for rescission of funds. 


Mr. President, in a moment I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have this entire 
letter printed in the RECORD. 

Finally, I call attention to a letter from 
the Credit Union National Association 
dated September 28: 

The Credit Union National Association, 
Inc. (CUNA) has supported the President's 
actions to reduce federal spending as a vital 
element in the fight against inflation and to 
revive the economy. 


The letter goes on to discuss in some 
detail the various ways in which the 
Credit Union National Association has 
done so and then comes up with a com- 
ment about the amendment which is now 
pending: 

Amending the procedure established in the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 as you 
propose, would give Congress 45 days in 
which to disapprove the Presidential rescis- 
sion proposals. This would give the Presi- 
dent a positive position from which to work 
since current procedures have proved of 
limited value since their inception. 

This change will simply make it more 
likely that national economic needs will pre- 
vail while preserving the right of Congress 
to apply its collective judgment and check 
Presidential powers. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, letters 
received from interested groups on this 
issue. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ARMSTRONG: The U.S. Cham- 
ber supports your Federal Expenditure Con- 
trol Reform amendment to H.J. Res. 265, the 
Debt Ceiling extension. 

Under current law, which requires both 
houses of Congress to approve rescissions, 
few budgetary savings proposals have been 
enacted. Your amendment, which would 
allow rescissions to become effective unless 
both Houses of Congress disapprove, would 
still leave Congress in control of impound- 
ments, but would make it more difficult to 
ignore Presidential rescission requests. 


Your amendment is an important vehicle 
in the Administration’s effort to achieve a 
balanced budget by 1984. 

Cordially, 
HILTON Davis, 
Vice President. 
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NATIONAL TAXPAYERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ARMSTRONG: The National 
Taxpayers Union, representing 450,000 fam- 
ily members in all fifty states, supports your 
proposed Federal Expenditure Control Re- 
form Amendment to H.J. Res. 265, the Debt 
Ceiling Extension, which would allow recis- 
sions to take effect unless disapproved by 
concurrent resolution within 45 days. 

As the national debt approaches the un- 
fortunate $1 trillion mark, we feel Congress 
should take this opportunity to take a step 
towards better controlling the federal 
budget. Your proposal is a reasonable, mod- 
erate way to help enhance federal budget 
control. We agree that the proposal, al- 
though it would have a limited effect, is 
well worth doing for the following reasons. 

As the Congress and the President move 
to reach a balanced federal budget by 1984, 
they need to take advantage of every avail- 
able opportunity to control wasteful federal 
spending. It is inevitable that, due to the 
massive size of the federal budget, some 
federal spending will become unnecessary to 
achieve program goals. Congress recognized 
this when it passed the Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974 and pro- 
vided for rescission of federal spending, but 
only if both Houses of Congress approved 
it by a resolution within 45 days. Unfor- 
tunately, most rescissions have not met Con- 
gressional approval, and billions of dollars 
in potential spending control opportunities 
have been lost. Worse, most rescissions have 
been killed without even a vote by Congress. 

Your proposed amendment would improve 
the efficiency of the rescission process while 
ensuring that Congress would have the final 
say in spending decisions. 

It is worth noting that the Governors of 
42 States have far greater discretion, 
through the largely unrestricted use of the 
item veto, to control state budgets approved 
by the legislature. 

With the continuous string of federal defi- 
cits in the last 12 years, it should be clear 
that steps are needed to make it easier for 
Congress and the President to move towards 
a balanced budget. Your proposal is a small 
but important step In that direction. 

Sincerely, 
Davip KEATING, 
Director of Legislative Policy. 


—_—_ 


THE NATIONAL 
Tax-LIMITATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
Senator WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ARMSTRONG: We have studied 
the Federal Expenditure Control Amend- 
ment and endorse it fully. It should provide 
significant improvement in the budget proc- 


ess, 

Since 1974, the Congress has failed to ap- 
prove 85 percent of the rescissions proposed 
by the President. Congress has simply killed 
these administrative initiatives by inaction. 

It is our understanding that you will be 
proposing this as an amendment to the debt 
ceiling extension (H.J. Res. 265). Your bill 
would reverse current practice and allow re- 
ecissions to take effect unless disapproved by 
Concurrent Resolution within 45 days. 

We think that your proposal will strike a 
good balance in allocating authority over 
budget matters between the Congress and 
the Administration—and would urge all 
members of Congress to vote for it. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis K. UHLER, 
President. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG, x 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I would like to convey to you 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business’s strong support for your rescission 
amendment to H.J. Res. 265, the temporary 
increase in the debt limit. 

The small business membership of NFIB, 
which is in excess of 500,000 firms, believes 
that it is entirely appropriate to amend the 
nation’s first trillion dollar debt ceiling reso- 
lution by reversing the current presumption 
on presidential rescissions. To a small busi- 
ness owner it only makes good sense to allow 
the president some flexibility in how, when, 
and if he spends taxpayer's money. Your 
amendment is a modest, but important, 
change in the current procedure. If enacted 
it would require a positive, thoughtful action 
by the Congress to deny a presidential re- 
quest for rescission of funds, instead of the 
current practice where because of low prior- 
ity, scheduling problems, lack of interest, 
or opposition by a few well placed members 
most rescissions are not even brought to a 
vote. 

I hope your amendment is adopted and I 
urge all your colleagues to support it. 

Sincerely, 
James D. “MIKE” McKevirr, 
Director of Federal Legislation. 
CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Madison, Wis., September 28, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM L., ARMSTRONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR ARMSTRONG: The Credit 
Union National Association, Inc. (CUNA) has 
supported the President’s actions to reduce 
federal spending as a vital element in the 
fight against inflation and to revive the 
economy. 


We continue to lend our support to this 
effort. The persistence of inflation and other 
inhibiting factors in the economy that aid 


price instability, high interest rates and 
volatile credit markets are serious indeed. 

Both the President and Congress must con- 
tinue to pursue these policies that will re- 
duce both the growth and ill effects of ex- 
cessive federal spending. Accordingly, we 
support your desire to provide the President 
with greater influence to determine budget 
cuts through rescission procedures. 

Amending the procedure established in the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 as you 
propose, would give Congress 45 days in 
which to disapprove the Presidential rescis- 
sion proposals. This would give the President 
& positive position from which to work since 
current procedures have proved of limited 
value since their inception. 

This change will simply make it more 
likely that national economic needs will pre- 
vail while preserving the right of Congress to 


apply its collective judgment and check 
Presidential powers. 


Sincerely, 
JOSEPH N. CUGINI, 
Chairman. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, in 
summary, this is an idea whose time has 
come. This is an idea which, upon its 
merits, deserves to be adopted. This is 
an idea which is well placed in a bill 
which seeks, for the first time, to breach 
the trillion dollar national mark. That 
is my opinion. That is the opinion of 
several of my colleagues who have joined 
with me in cosponsoring this amend- 
ment. It is the opinion of the distin- 
guished organizations whose letters I 
have submitted for the Rrcorp. 


I hope that all Senators will refiect 
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upon this overnight and that a major- 
ity will join me in voting for it when 
the vote comes tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
idea whose time has come, I have had 
much experience in my years in the na- 
tional Congress with that idea and it 
did not work. We reached deficits in 
the range of $43 billion with that par- 
ticular idea. 

The Congress has done the job under 
a new idea which has not only come but 
materialized under the leadership of 
President Reagan. We have an historic 
thing out of the National Congress, a $35 
billion rescission. So the mechanism 
there is working and it is being done 
responsibly. 

I do not want to belabor the point. I 
want to go along with our distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee so 
that we can move along to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. I 
just want to be assured that should the 
motion to table not carry I would wish 
to extend the debate a little bit further. 
I want that right protected in any 
agreement made. 

I will withhold any comment now and 
be ready to vote at any time or set the 
vote. But if the motion to table does 
not carry, I think we ought to be pro- 
tected to have extended debate on this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
will be done. 

Mr. President, the Armstrong amend- 
ment would authorize the President to 
rescind items of Federal spending—im- 
pound the funds—subject to congres- 
sional authority to reject the rescission 
within 45 days. The amendment will re- 
verse the rules of present law which re- 
quire express approval of a proposed 
rescission by both Chambers within 45 
days. 

This amendment has considerable 
merit. Two goals for a rescission rule are 
that it respect the constitutional require- 
ment that the Congress control the Fed- 
eral spending and taxing authority while 
minimizing abuse and inefficiency. The 
law prior to 1974 provided an opportu- 
nity for abuse of the impoundment power 
by the executive branch. The current law 
provides no opportunity for abuse by the 
executive branch but introduces needless 
inefficiency into the Federal spending 
process. The Armstrong amendment will 
provide a better resolution of these two 
goals. 

Historically, most proposed deferrals 
are permitted to take effect. By contrast, 
most proposed rescissions are not ap- 
proved. Thus, the Armstrong amendment 
will provide a potent technique to control 
unnecessary Federal spending. 

Mr. President, the concerns over the 
erosion of congressional power in 1974 
have largely been laid to rest. Congress, 
as an institution, has reasserted its lead- 
ership role. The absolute rules of the 
1974 legislation can now be seen as an 
overreaction to the events of those years. 
It is time that situation was corrected. 

Because of these considerations, I ex- 
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pect to support the Armstrong proposal 
when we next have an opportunity to 
consider it. However, as I have empha- 
sized, I cannot support the amendment 
at this time, for fear that its adoption 
would prevent timely action to provide 
for the financing needs of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, I would again indicate 
to the Senator from Colorado that the 
idea may be right—and I am not certain 
this is the time. I know we disagree on 
that. I have a different view than the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I would say to the Senator from Colo- 

rado that we had to fight the indexing 
battle three or four times, but the time 
did come and it was adopted. I will be 
supporting the Senator from Colorado 
in nearly every other instance. 
@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. No Member of this 
body is more concerned than I am about 
the current state of our budget process. 
I believe the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 has 
been twisted in an unprecedented man- 
ner this year. 

The Budget Act needs a searching re- 
examination, and changes such as this 
proposal by Senator ARMSTRONG warrant 
study. I have a number of changes to 
suggest as well. But we must not adopt 
such proposals individually, and without 
careful consideration. The Budget Act 
was the product of 7 years of careful ex- 
amination by the Congress. 

The impoundment provisions were 
particularly contentious because of the 
separation of power aspects. A nonger- 
mane floor amendment to the debt ceil- 
ing bill is simply not the way to bring 
about a change in this law. 

This is particularly true in light of the 
fact that Congress has just ordered a 
sweeping review of the Budget Act. This 
review is about to commence. The 
second concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1981 includes the 
following directive: 

The Congress recognizes that ... there 
have been no changes to the Budget Act of 
1974. It is the sense of the Congress that 
after six years of experience under the 
Budget Act, the time is right for considering 
revisions and modifications to the Budget 
Act so as to improve the congressional budg- 
et process. Accordingly, the Congress believes 
that a full-scale review of the Budget Act 
and the congressional budget process should 
be undertaken without delay. 


This mandate from the Congress has 
not gone unheeded. Next Tuesday, the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs be- 
gins hearings on the Budget Act. I plan 
to testify to express my concerns, and I 
am certain that the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee would also welcome the 
views of the Senator from Colorado. His 
bill, S. 384, which is identical in sub- 
stance to this amendment, is before that 
committee. 

The poor timing and vehicle for this 
amendment are not the only reasons for 
my opposition. I also question the need 
for it. The Senator from Colorado states 
that Congress has failed to approve 85 
percent of the rescissions proposed by 
Presidents since 1974. While I do not 
challenge this figure, recent experience 
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is more revealing of the effectiveness of 
the present provision. 

For fiscal year 1981, President Reagan 
requested a total of $15.1 billion in re- 
scissions to fiscal year 1981 budget au- 
thority. Congress enacted $14.3 billion, 
or nearly 95 percent of this request. 

The message of these figures is clear: 
When the Nation and the Congress are 
behind the President in seeking spend- 
ing reductions, the present law affords 
a highly effective method of realizing 
them. 

Past failures do not indicate a defect 
in the process, rather the inability to 
convince Congress on the merits. 

In summary, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent impoundment provisions of the 
Budget Act are the result of years of ef- 
fort to bring about a workable balance 
between congressional and Presidential 
authority. 

The present law has proven effective. 
The full-scale review of our budget proc- 
ess which Congress has ordered, and 
which is about to begin, is the appropri- 
ate place for consideration of this pro- 
posal.@ 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I very 
warmly thank the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin for yielding. I particu- 
larly commend him for taking the floor 
on the Armstrong amendment the way he 
is. It is a very important amendment. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado, if adopted, would profound- 
ly transform our constitutional form of 
government as it now stands. 


NO TO IMPOUNDMENT 
Mr. President, I express my strong op- 
position to the amendment offered by my 


colleague from Colorado 
STRONG). 

This amendment is nothing less than 
a proposal to give the President nearly 
unprecedented authority to impound 
funds without congressional approval. 

This amendment is ill-conceived. It 
is dangerous public policy. And it is un- 
necessary. It means a massive transfer 
to the executive branch of Congress con- 
stitutional authority and responsibility 
to establish spending priorities. 

Ten years ago, President Nixon as- 
serted a constitutional right not to spend 
funds appropriated by Congress. Mr. 
Nixon used this power to punish recalci- 
trant legislators and to alter policies en- 
acted by Congress. Without warning and 
without consultation by Congress, Pres- 
ident Nixon terminated one program 
after another. 

For example, he terminated the emer- 
gency disaster loan program, the rural 
electrification program, and the water 
and sewer program—all in 1 day. He im- 
pounded millions of dollars in highway 
funds; he impounded funds willy-nilly 
here and there and everywhere. These 
programs—many of which are vital to 
the quality of life in rural America—had 
been authorized and funded by Congress 
after extensive hearings and debate. 

Mr. President, in 1974, Congress en- 
acted the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Act. This measure was 
adopted in part to correct the wide- 
spread abuses of the Nixon administra- 
tion and to assert more effective con- 
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trol over spending activities. This act 
provides procedures whereby the Presi- 
dent can propose not to spend funds al- 
ready appropriated. Congress must then 
approve or disapprove the President’s 
request. These procedures have worked 
well. 

In 1974, during debate on the Budget 
Act, Congressman BoLLING stated: 

From the start I have held to the posi- 
tion that impoundment control is an essen- 
tial component of budget reform. It makes 
no sense for Congress to establish new pro- 
cedures for the appropriation of funds if the 
President can override the will of Congress 
by means of impoundment. At the same 
time, the methods. used to control Presiden- 
tial impoundments must be reasonable and 
appropriate. They should neither deny the 
President the capability to manage the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, nor impose upon Congress 
the burden of redoing its previous decisions. 


Congressman BorLING’s insights were 
valid then and they are valid today. 
What my colleague from Colorado offers 
is to undo all that. 

The procedures now in force are rea- 
sonable and appropriate. The President 
ean propose to rescind budget authority 
previously voted by Congress. In such 
cases, the President must submit a re- 
scission message, and unless approved by 
both House and Senate within 45 days, 
the rescission must cease and any with- 
held funds released. As Congressman 
Bo.tuinc said in 1974: 

Inasmuch as a rescission represents the 
undoing of what Congress previously en- 
acted, it is entirely appropriate that no 


rescission be authorized except by affirma- 
tive vote of both Houses. 


Mr. President, the impoundment pro- 
posal launched by the amendment before 
us today would significantly alter the 
balance of power between the executive 
and legislative branches. As we consider 
this amendment, we would do well to re- 
call what the late Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey said about the authority President 
Nixon asserted to impoundment. Sena- 
tor Humphrey said: 

In effect, it tells Congress: There is no 
need to scrutinize the budget, there is no 
need to appropriate funds, indeed, there is 
little or no need for Congress. . .. The 


President asks us for a domestic Guif of 
Tonkin Resolution. 


Mr. President, I support the adminis- 
tration’s objective of bringing Federal 
spending and revenues into balance. 
With the administration—openly, not 
blindly—I am prepared to look hard at 
additional spending cuts, to reexamine 
tax policies, and, above all, to work to 
end the devastating interest rates that 
are wrecking havoc on our economy. 

But I cannot and will not support this 
impoundment amendment. 

Impoundment legislation will not 
make the President’s program work. It 
will not balance the budget. Blanket 
authority to cut spending is no substitute 
for the hard, difficult process of form- 
ing public policy and getting majority 
support for it. 

I urge my colleagues to give this 
amendment a resounding no vote. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that three articles written during 
the Nixon impoundment controversy be 
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printed in the Record. They are instruc- 
tive to this debate, and I offer them to 
my colleagues’ attention. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1972] 


THE SPENDING CEILING—Is It A DOMESTIC 
“TONKIN GULF”? 


(By Hubert H. Humphrey) 


After nearly four years of fiscal misman- 
agement, the Nixon administration is now 
preparing an election year argument to tell 
the American people that a Democratic Con- 
gress is to blame. 

The scenario has been carefully con- 
structed. Here it is: The Congress has been 
on an inflationary spending spree. The Pres- 
ident courageously calls the nation’s atten- 
tion to this and then demands a halt to 
carefree congressional spending. He proposes 
& $250 billion ceiling on federal expenditures 
and then asks the Congress to give him 
blank check authority to cut any programs 
above this limit. He knows that he has 535 
members of Congress over a barrel. Either 
they consent to his plan and hand over to 
the White House unprecedented authority to 
control appropriations or he will label them 
all “spendthrifts.” In an election year, being 
labeled a spendthrift is to be blamed for in- 
flation, budget deficits, and high taxes. 

Richard Nixon dispatches his Treasury 
Secretary to the influential Ways and Means 
Committee to make them an offer they can’t 
refuse. They don’t refuse. The spending ceil- 
ing seems on its way to approval. White 
House lobbyists are already walking the halls 
of Congress spreading the word that a vote 
against the ceiling is a vote for a tax in- 
crease. But the plain fact is that, on the con- 
trary, the administration’s spending ceiling 
is an election year ploy; a perversion of pru- 
dent fiscal management; a cover-up of a fail- 
ure to halt inflation; a protective shield for 
an oversized military budget; a way to erase 
the social progress of the 1960s; and an out- 
right theft of congressional authority. 

Perhaps the greatest danger a spending 
ceiling poses is not what it will do to indi- 
vidual programs and millions of people that 
it will affect, but what it will do to the rela- 
tionship between Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch. A spending ceiling places un- 
precedented power in the hands of the Chief 
Executive. In effect, it tells Congress: There 
is no need to scrutinize the budget, there is 
no need to appropriate funds, indeed, there 
is little or no need for Congress. The public 
has been alarmed at the erosion of congres- 
sional authority in the field of foreign pol- 
icy. Now the President asks us for a domestic 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

The Nixon request is a natural outgrowth 
of the way the administration conducts this 
nation’s fiscal affairs. Consider for a mo- 
ment the growing power and influence of 
the Office of Management and Budget over 
budgetary decisions which were formerly 
the prerogative of Congress. The spending 
ceiling is nothing more than a device to aug- 
ment this power and place it in the hands of 
persons not responsible to any electorate. 

How well does the charge the Congress 
has overspent stand up to examination? The 
answer is: not at all. For the past four years 
the Congress has cut the President’s budget 
requests by over $16 billion. This year alone 
Congress has already eliminated $4.4 bil- 
lion of presidential spending. This represents 
careful, prudent budget review by Con- 
gress—not @ spending spree. In fact, the 
Congress has never failed in the past 25 
years to cut a President’s budget. 

The public must not forget that the Pres- 
ident has the initial responsibility for the 
creation of the budget. Whether the presi- 
dential budget will be lean or fat is his deci- 
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sion to make. The Congress has the right not 
only to reduce a President's budget, but to 
change his budgetary priorities. This is what 
members of Congress are elected to do and 
this is certainly what this Congress has 
done. 

Do we need a spending ceiling to fight 
inflation? There are more effective ways, I 
believe, to control inflation. We should have 
begun inflation control four years ago—in- 
stead of on August 15, 1971—with wage and 
price guidelines that had bite. Since we did 
not, inflation control can best be achieved 
now through a truly effective wage-price 
mechanism covering those large firms that 
have a significant impact on the economy. 
A spending ceiling is only a ruse and can- 
not substitute for the needed mechanisms 
to halt inflation. Much of the reason for 
deficit financing and inflation is the slow- 
down of the economy, causing reduced revy- 
enues and higher welfare costs. 

If the Nixon administration were serious 
about controlling inflation it would move 
forcefully in such areas as ending wasteful 
procurement practices, improving inade- 
quate anti-trust enforcement and revising 
weak regulatory practices. 

If a spending ceiling were to be enacted 
what programs would likely be eliminated? 
Just looking at Richard Nixon's veto record 
gives the clearest indication of what pro- 
grams this administration considers ex- 
pendable: education, health care, job creat- 
ing and training programs and other social 
service programs that benefit the poor, the 
hungry and the elderly. It is clear that the 
spending ceiling offers the administration 
a convenient way to eliminate or cripple 
programs relating to human needs without 
leading a politically unpopular frontal as- 
sault on them. 

To be sure, the Nixon administration has 
its budgetary sacred cows such as military 
procurement and defense spending that 
won’t be cut one nickel. Added to this list 
must be other generally recognizable un- 
touchables such as interest on the public 
debt, Medicare, social security and some 
subsidies. Aside from the vulnerable social 
service programs, it is likely that the brunt 
of any cutbacks would be in grants to state 
and local governments—badly needed pro- 
grams like water and sewer grants, anti-pol- 
lution control funds and transportation aid. 
It would be ironical if the spending ceiling 
and revenue sharing came into effect at ap- 
proximately the same time. The Nixon ad- 
ministration would then be a promoter of a 
federal funny money game giving revenue 
with the right hand and taking it back with 
the left. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress to 
be frugal with the taxpayer’s dollar, to 
search out waste and not to overspend. I am 
confident that it can continue to do these 
things without Executive Branch interfer- 
ence or handing the President an item veto 
over our appropriations. 


[From the Nation, Nov. 22, 1971] 
IMPOUNDING CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 
(By Senator Frank Church) 


WASHINGTON.—The executive branch’s in- 
satiable appetite for power is now under- 
mining the last bastion of Congressional 
strength, control of the purse strings. This 
development—effected by the impounding 
of funds—underscores the fact that far too 
much power is concentrated in the modern 
Presidency for the good health of constitu- 
tional government. 

Historically, the rapid growth of Presi- 
dental power links directly with the shap- 
ing experiences of the 20th century—two 
World Wars, the Great Depression and a 
protracted cold war. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress itself has accelerated the trend by 
tamely yielding its power and responsibility. 
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As a consequence, increasing executive au- 
thority has overshadowed the separation of 
powers prescribed by the Constitution to 
the point where we must ask whether we 
are witnessing a permanent decline of con- 
stitutional government. 

Most authority over foreign policy, in- 
cluding the warmaking power that the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress, has already 
passed to the President. Now, on the domes- 
tic side, Congress is steadily losing its con- 
stitutional grip on the public purse. The dis- 
astrous impact of this development can be 
felt only when one realizes that appropriat- 
ing money is the most important business 
assigned to Congress by the Constitution. 

The appropriation power, however, lies 
today as much within the executive domain 
as within the Congressional. In part, this was 
inevitable. The increased complexity of gov- 
ernmental transactions, combined with a 
concomitant need for flexibility, has under- 
Standably led to more executive involvement 
in budgeting for public spending. However, 
recent Presidents have reached far beyond 
these bounds toward unrestricted impound- 
ment of appropriated funds—that is, the 
outright refusal by the President to expend 
funds in accordance with the will of Con- 
gress. (The money, if blocked, remains in 
the General Fund at the end of the fiscal 
period.) 

Although Democratic Presidents engaged 
in impoundment in no small way, the Nixon 
Administration has gone all out. At last 
count, impounded funds this year total 
nearly $13 billion; under Johnson the high 
was an estimated $10.6 billion; under Ken- 
nedy, $6.5 billion. Every day, news stories 
describe discussions within the Nixon Ad- 
ministration as to whether funds Congress 
has appropriated for housing, pollution con- 
trol and health services ought to remain im- 
pounded or be released from the executive 
snare. Commonplace are such news items as: 
The Administration “may be ready to release 
the $586 million in extra funds voted last 
year by Congress for the fight against water 
pollution”; or “under Congressional pressure, 
the Budget Bureau released a backlog of 56 
[civilian projects}." 

There are occasions, certainly, when the 
impoundment of appropriated funds is legi- 
timate. For example, if only part of an ap- 
propriated sum is needed for, say, an irriga- 
tion project, then duty dictates that the 
remainder not be spent. Or, if Congress, as 
it sometimes does, makes an appropriation 
permissive, the President is obviously free to 
spend or save the money as he chooses. Or 
impoundment may be expressly directed, as 
in Title 6 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, where 
Congress mandates the executive branch to 
withhold certain funds from localities prac- 
ticing unlawful discrimination. The area of 
dispute does not involve such categories but 
rather executive impoundment made in defi- 
ance of Congressional intent. 

Obviously the Constitution did not mean 
to allow the President complete control over 
spending. It gives him no item veto—if he 
finds a specific spending item unpalatable, 
he is obliged to veto the entire appropriation 
bill in which the item is contained. Further- 
more, his veto may be overridden by a two- 
thirds vote of both bodies of Congress. 

As Sen. Charles Mathias (R., Md.), re- 
cently observed, respecting the impoundment 
practice: 


“We cannot allow ... the President or the 
executive branch to have an informal line 
item veto of appropriated money which can- 
not be overridden. This is, in effect, to im- 
pound declared Congressional policy and 
threaten Congress’ very existence. It is clearly 
in violation of the spirit and intent of our 
Constitution.” 

It should be understood that a vital in- 


gredient of our democracy is the opportunity 
afforded diverse political interests—farmers, 
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businessmen, veterans, the elderly and 
others—to appeal in a meaningiul way to 
Congress on behalf of programs they favor. 
Once it becomes recognized that any given 
program may be entombed by the President— 
even when Congress has authorized it and 
appropriated the money for it—the Amer- 
ican people will sense the futility of turning 
to their elected representatives. This will 
compound an already discernible sense of 
frustration, even helplessness, that many so- 
cial observers find today among Americans. 
The public will conclude that the executive 
branch, largely beyond local reach, is wholly 
in charge. Confidence and respect for repre- 
sentative government will evaporate and the 
Stage could be set for the coming of an 
American Cromwell. 

What is to be done? Senators of both par- 
ties and of differing political outlook have 
become increasingly concerned. Senator 
Mansfield, the Majority Leader, recently pro- 
posed that the House, where appropriation 
bills customarily begin their legislative jour- 
ney, institute a court suit to challenge Pres- 
idential action. Legal scholars have con- 
cluded that no court decisions to date pass 
directly upon the issue and that decisions 
of tangential relevance leave the matter in 
doubt, Some specialists would hesitate to 
resort to the courts, on the ground that the 
relationship between the President and Con- 
gress is essentially political and not suscept- 
ible to judicial remedies. 


As for other means, Congressional recource 
to the process of impeachment is clearly too 
harsh to be practical. More realistically, 
Congress can deny funds requested by the 
President for programs he may strongly 
favor, and thus bring pressure on the Chief 
Executive to implement Congressional in- 
tent in other areas. This tack was suggested 
in March by Sen. Allen Ellender, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

The most dramatic expression of Senate 
restiveness over the impoundment issue oc- 
curred earlier this fall. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, when reporting out a for- 
eign aid bill, included a provision forbidding 
expenditures abroad until the President had 
released selected urban-development funds 
impounded last year. 


As a minimum, in any struggle for recti- 
fication, Congress must strengthen and 
regularize its review of executive compliance 
with Congressional appropriations. At pre- 
sent, once an appropriation is passed, Con- 
gress usually loses sight of it. The duties of 
the General Accounting Office, an arm of the 
legislative branch, should be augmented to 
include supervision of expenditures in order 
to identify when impoundment occurs, The 
appropriations committees of both House and 
Senate might be required to follow appro- 
priations through the executive branch to 
insure that they have been allocated and 
spent as directed. Going further, legislation 
Might be enacted requiring the Office of 
Management and Budget, formerly known as 
the Budget Bureau, to inform Congress 
whenever funds are embargoed. 


Sen. Sam Ervin of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Separation of Powers Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, recently 
introduced a bill, S. 2581, requiring the 
President to notify each body of the Con- 
gress by @ special message of every instance 
in which he impounds funds, or authorizes 
such impoundment by any officer of the 
United States. The message must specify the 
amount, the projects or functions affected, 
and the reasons. Another provision specifies 
that the President shall end the impound- 
ment of such funds within sixty calendar 
days of a continuous session after the spe- 
cial message is received by Congress—under 
the impoundment shall have been ratified by 
Congress. 

Of course the most desirable general solu- 
tion of the problem would be for the execu- 
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tive branch to discipline itself by recogniz- 
ing that the dominant Presidential initia- 
tive in the budgetary process must be 
matched by meaningful Congressional con- 
trol. But President Nixon seems insensitive 
to the problem. In March, when asked about 
the impoundment issue by Howard K. Smith 
during an interview on ABC Television, the 
President replied: 

*.. . When I was a Senator and a Congress- 
man, particularly when I was a Senator and 
a Congressman with a President of the other 
party in the White House, I played all of 
these games, with very little success. These 
games are going to be played... .” 

But the issue is not a matter of “games.” 
It goes to the heart of the separation of 
powers, the principal accomplishment of the 
founding fathers. 

As such, the matter deserves more respect- 
ful attention; then it can be resolved. It 
need not lead to a fierce collision between 
the two branches of the federal government. 
Solutions are available—and should be 
mutually worked out. For it is clear that the 
Congress cannot regain its rightful role 
under the Constitution without a resolution 
of the impoundment issue. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1972] 
BUCKPASSING 


There is no novelty about the fact that 
Congressmen love to vote new benefits for 
the voters, but hate to vote for the taxes 
needed to pay the resultant bills. That bi- 
partisan characteristic has now produced a 
situation which threatens a serious abnega- 
tion of Congressional responsibility. 

Congress this year will apparently pass 
spending authorizations which may total 
$260 billion. Both the Nixon Administration 
and many in Congress feel, however, that the 
total should not exceed $250 billion. Presi- 
dent Nixon would like blanket authority to 
make the cuts needed to enforce the $250- 
billion ceiling at his discretion, and is backed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Other House Democrats, however, have real 
and justified qualms about such a major 
transfer of power to the Executive. 

The basic issue here is not whether one 
approves or disapproves of the kind of re- 
duction Mr. Nixon would make if given the 
power. The basic issue is the Constitutional 
responsibility of Congress for determining 
Federal expenditures. It is understandable 
that for political reasons Congressmen do 
not want to outrage particular groups of 
voters by cutting back on particular appro- 
priations—especially in an election year. But 
that is no excuse for the flight from legal 
responsibility represented by the proposal to 
give the President this blanket authority. 
The proposal should be defeated. 

One useful byproduct of the controversy, 
however, is the spotlight that has now been 
thrown on a major defect in Congressional 
organization and procedure: the lack of an 
effective mechanism forcing Congress to look 
at the total picture of its spending activities, 
rather than merely passing piecemeal ex- 
penditure bills. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House perhaps should—but does 
not—fill the void. Is it too much to hope that 
before the nation celebrates its 1976 bicen- 
tennial this serious flaw will have been 
corrected? 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if there are 
no other requests for time, Mr. President, 
I move to table the amendment and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Which of 
the amendments does the Senator wish 
to table? 

Mr. DOLE. The underlying amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado? 
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Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado be set aside and 
that the vote come as previously ordered 
so we might go on to lay down the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I apologize 
to the Senator from Nebraska. We had 
hoped to reach him shortly before 5, but 
it did not quite work out that way. At 
least his amendment will be the first one 
up tomorrow morning. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

AMENDMENT NO. 564 
(Purpose: To reduce the third year tax cut 
provided by the Economic Recovery Tax 

Act of 1981 if certain economic goals are 

not attained) 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 564 to Calendar No. 264 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Exon), for 
himself and Mr. BRADLEY, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 564. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. . (a) Section 1 of the Internal Reve- 
Code of 1954 (relating to tax imposed) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) RATE CUT CONTINGENT ON ATTAINMENT 
or ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the average interest 
rate for fiscal year 1982 on new issue 91-day 
United States Treasury bills exceeded 10.5 
percent, then the tables under paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of subsections (a) through (e) 
of this section shall not apply. 

“(2) SECRETARY TO PRESCRIBE TABLES.—If 
paragraph (1) applies to the tables under this 
section, the Secretary shall prescribe tables 
as follows: 

“(A) 1983.—For taxable years beginning in 
1983, the Secretary shall prescribe tables 
which reduce the marginal rate brackets in 
the tables prescribed under paragraph (1) 
of subsections (a) through (e) by the lesser 
of— 

“(1) 2.5 percent, or 

“(ii) such percent as is necessary to in- 
crease Federal revenues for fiscal year 1984, 
in an amount equal to the amount by which 
the Federal budget deficit for fiscal year 1982 
exceeded $42,500,000,000. 

“(B) 1984.—For taxable years beginning in 
1984, the Secretary shall prescribe tables 
which reduce marginal rate brackets in the 
tables prescribed under paragraph (3) of sub- 
sections (a) through (e) to reflect the rate 
reductions which are reflected by the with- 
holding changes made in 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

“(3) APPLICATION WITH SUBSECTION (f),.— 
For purposes of subsection (f), the tables 
prescribed under this subsection shall be 
treated as the tables contained in paragraph 
(3) of subsections (a) through (e). 
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“(4) WITHHOLDING.—Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3402(a)(3), the Secre- 
tary shall adjust the withholding tables on 
July 1, 1983, to reflect the application of this 
section.”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect as if included in the amend- 
ments made by the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act of 1981. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further discussion on 
this amendment and debate be put over 
until the Senate convenes on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE THREAT OF GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a problem and a solution. 

The problem is this: Our world is not 
free from the threat of genocide. We 
should not succumb to a false sense of 
security just because we are not involved 
in a war at this moment. Rather, we must 
be aware of the simmering conflicts in 
places like Northern Ireland, South 
Africa, and the Middle East. 

These tensions between human groups 
are like so many bombs just waiting to be 
set off. Genocide, the deliberate destruc- 
tion of national, ethnic, racial, or reli- 
gious groups, has been with us for many 
grim centuries. It will, unfortunately, be 
with us for many years to come. 

Who can tell when some powerful, 
demagogic political leader like Adolph 
Hitler will next announce to his people 
that the survival of their ethnic group 
depends on the absolute destruction of 
some neighboring ethnic group? What is 
to stop that destruction from occurring? 

That, Mr. President, is the problem. 
The threat of genocide persists. 

But there is a solution. The Genocide 
Convention, with laws passed in the wake 
of its ratification, has the potential to 
both deter and punish persons who would 
commit this terrible crime. This treaty 
may not be a simple and complete solu- 
tion to the problem of the genocide 
threat, but it is certainly a great and 
necessary step in the right direction. 

I urge my colleagues to cast their votes 
in favor of solving the serious problem of 
genocide. Let us join the 87 civilized na- 
tions, including all the other nations of 
the world, which have already outlawed 
this atrocity. I hope the Senate will 
quickly ratify the Genocide Convention. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT—A SERIOUS 
PROPOSITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think all of us, all the Democrats and 
I think many Republicans, too, are in- 
debted to Joe Stewart, who was formerly 
the Secretary of the Senate and who is 
now retired. He is at a reception tonight. 
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I should like to be at that reception, but 
unfortunately, I intend to speak at very 
considerable length on the floor of the 
Senate tonight. As a result, I shall not be 
able to leave this body. In fact, I intend 
to speak all night. 

I say that because I feel very deeply 
that the measure that is before us to- 
night, which would take our national 
debt over $1 trillion, is a watershed in 
our economic history and it is one that 
should be painstakingly analyzed in great 
detail. At the same time, I fully appreci- 
ate the fact that if I postpone this until 
tomorrow and speak at length during to- 
morrow, it would, conceivably, put the 
extension of the debt limit at hazard, 
obviously, if we do not take some kind of 
action. 

What I am proposing is that we stop 
just short of $1 trillion. I have an amend- 
ment. that would provide for a $995 bil- 
lion debt limit. If we do not act somehow, 
the limit reverts to $400 billion and the 
Government closes down entirely. No- 
body can be paid—no social security pay- 
ments could be made, we could not pay 
our Armed Forces people, we would be 
unable to conduct Government business 
in any way, shape, or form. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I do not 
intend to delay the action on this meas- 
ure and I have no alternative, in view of 
the fact that I am very anxious to go into 
great detail in discussing the measure 
and try to state why I think it is a tragic 
time in our history and that it is time 
that we found a way to balance the 
budget. I think limiting the debt is prob- 
ya the best and most sensible way to 

o it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield briefly to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I object 
until I understand what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield temporarily to me for a 
question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
for a question without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Did the Senator state 
that it is his intention to keep the Senate 
in session all evening? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 
nines STEVENS. On the debt ceiling 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is right. 

Mr. STEVENS. I see. 

The Senator is aware that there is a 
time agreement, that there can be no 
votes—not just no votes on the bill, but 
no votes—between now and 7 p.m. to- 
morrow evening? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly appreci- 
ate that. That is exactly why I am speak- 
ing now. I do not want to interfere with 
the right of Senators to debate this to- 
morrow. If I spoke at great length to- 
morrow, it would put the bill in jeopardy. 
As the Senator knows, this has to pass 
the House and the Senate, clear a con- 
ference, and be finished by Wednesday 
night. If it is not, we revert to a $400 bil- 
lion debt limit, which means the Gov- 
ernment closes down. 
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I am not going to take the irresponsi- 
ble action of bringing this long speech up 
when it would interfere with the Senate 
transacting its business. I intend to 
speak, as I say, tonight at very great 
length. Then the Senate will be free to- 
morrow. The Senate was about to go out, 
as I understand it. The Senate will be 
free tomorrow to proceed without delay- 
ing the action on this bill. 

Mr. President, I renew my unanimous- 
consent request. As I understand it, if 
the Senator could be accommodated, he 
would be happy to limit it to 2 minutes or 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I state 
to the Senator that I can see no objec- 
tion to his proceeding as he desires, as 
long as we can handle the routine busi- 
ness of the Senate and have some period 
here for routine morning business. Then 
the Senator could come back to have the 
floor, if that is what the Senator wishes 
to do. 

I am still not sure that the Senator 
understands that it is my understanding 
that there can be no business transacted 
that would require a vote between 5 p.m. 
tonight and 7 o’clock tomorrow night. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I understand that 
fully. I do not intend to have a vote on 
my amendment. I am submitting an 
amendment and I shall expect a rollcall 
vote on my amendment on Tuesday 
night or shortly after that—maybe Wed- 
nesday night. I would not be able to dis- 
cuss it at great length, obviously, in that 
time without delaying other Senators 
and without delaying the bill. 

Mr. President, once again, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
without losing my right to the floor and 
without its counting as a second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
eee STEVENS. I have no objection to 

at. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Baucus are print- 
ed under the proceedings on Mr. ARM- 
STRONG'S amendment.) 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BOND 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, President 
Reagan announced that in an effort to 
raise revenues to balance the budget he 
would propose some changes to our tax 
legislation. One area he apparently plans 
to target, even though we have not yet 
received any specific proposals, is the in- 
dustrial development bond. 

I am aware that IDB’s are often con- 
troversial; however, one of the leading 
investment advisers of the Northwest 
happens to be a Montanan, Mr. Ian Da- 
vidson, president of D. A. Davidson & Co. 
He has provided me with a very thought- 
ful memorandum on the subject which I 
would like to place in the Recorp. I urge 
all my colleagues to read this memoran- 
dum before we rush off too fast to alter 
too much some things which are very 
helpful to our economy. We must have 
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hearings on this important subject and 
listen to all sides. I believe Mr. Davidson 
presents views worthy of consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


Re small issue industrial development reve- 
nue bonds and proposed Federal legisla- 
tion 
On September 9, 1981, Representative 

Rangel (D.-N.Y.) introduced into the United 

States House of Representatives Bill No. 

4420 (the Bill) to amend Section 103(b) (6) 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 

limit the availability of industrial develop- 
ment revenue bond financing for certain 
types of projects. 

The bill contains the following provisions: 

1. It requires the governor of each state 
to submit periodic reports to the Secretary 
of the Treasury regarding industrial de- 
velopment bond (IDS) financing within his 
respective state. 

2. It requires that (1) the issuer of a 
“small issue” IDB (an IDB issued for manu- 
facturing or commercial facilities under the 
one or two million dollar exception) conduct 
a public hearing with respect to the issu- 
ance of the IDB’s prior thereto and determine 
that the issue of the obligations will not 
create unjustified competitive disadvantages 
to existing businesses, (2) that the issuance 
of the IBD’s will stimulate the local eco- 
nomy, (3) that the issuance of the IDB's will 
result in the creation or retention of a sig- 
nificant number of jobs, and (4) that the 
project for which the IDB's are to be issued 
would not have been undertaken without 
the issuance of the IDB’s. 

3. The bill provides that IDB’s may not 
be used to provide for a facility which will 
result in the relocation of a business activ- 
ity from one state to another. 

4. IDB's may not be issued to finance the 
acquisition of farmland or the acquisition of 
other real property to be used primarily for 
farming purposes. 

5. IDB’s may not be used to finance proj- 
ects of a commercial character unless the 
project is either located in an economically 
distressed area or, under certain circum- 
stances, adjacent to an economically dis- 
tressed area. Commercial facilities are de- 
fined to include facilities for wholesale and 
retail trade, facilities for financial, insur- 
ance or real estate business, facilities for 
personal service businesses and facilities for 
administrative offices. Economically dis- 
tressed areas are defined as areas composed 
of one or more contiguous census tracks, 
enumeration districts or block groups lo- 
cated in the same city or country, having 
a population of at least 2,500 persons and 
in which at least 70% of the families have 
incomes below 80% of the median income 
tor the state and at least 30% of the families 
have incomes below the national poverty 
level. 

6. IDB’s, whether for manufacturing or 
industrial purposes, may not be issued on 
a tax exempt basis after December 1, 1983. 


7. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to report on industrial development bond 
financing to the House Ways and Means 
Commitee on or before July 1, 1983. 

8. The bill becomes effective for IDB's is- 
sued after December 31, 1981. 

The bill follows the recommendations 
made by the House Subcommittee on Over- 
sight of the Committee on Ways and Means 
which were contained in a report published 
July 9, 1981. In that report, the Subcom- 
mittee concluded that certain amendments 
to Section 103(b) (6) of the Internal Reve- 
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nue Code were appropriate to limit the avail- 
ability of small issue IDB’s. The Subcommit- 
tee found that the growth of IDB financing 
was creating an unwarranted drain on the 
federal treasury and was having an adverse 
affect on the municipal bond market gen- 
erally. 

Assuming for the moment that the con- 
clusions of the Subcommittee were well 
founded and that the national interest re- 
quires some curtailment in IDB financing, 
certain amendments to House Bill 4420 seem 
to be appropriate. 

The need for investment capital formation 
is widely recognized as critical for this coun- 
try in the 1980's, The problem is particularly 
acute in rural states and for small businesses 
which have limited access to conventional 
capital markets. IDB’s particularly when dis- 
tributed to the public as opposed to being 
purchased entirely by commercial banks have 
been an important source of investment 
capital in Montana and other rural states. 
They provide an investment vehicle which is 
attractive to individual investors and also 
permits smaller businesses to borrow at 
rates more consonant with those which ma- 
jor corporations are able to obtain. Further, 
the lower borrowing rates available through 
IDB financing can, in many instances, make 
redevelopment projects within core city areas 
or projects for smaller businesses economi- 
cally feasible. While it is perhaps true that 
IDB financing has been too frequently used 
to finance projects for major corporations 
who have access to other investment capital 
or to substitute for commercial bank loans 
that would otherwise be made, House Bill 
4420 is overboard in its scope. 


Several proposed amendments should be 
considered to House Bill 4420 to minimize 
the adverse consequences described above. 


1. The effective date of December 1, 1981, 
should be modified. A number of projects 
have been undertaken and commitments 
have been made on the basis of the avail- 
ability of the financing. In certain instances, 
it is not feasible to complete the financing 
by December 31, 1981. Accordingly, if such 
projects do not meet the requirements of the 
new statute they may not be financed not- 
withstanding that the parties undertook the 
projects in good faith reliance on the avail- 
ability of the financing. Second, many par- 
ties who have undertaken preliminary steps 
with respect to Industrial development bond 
financings will hasten their financing plans 
in order to meet the December 31, 1981, dead- 
line. This will result in a substantial amount 
of additional IDB's coming to market at a 
period of time when the municipal bond 
market is very unstable, Accordingly, House 
Bill 4420 should be amended to provide 
either (a) an effective date of July 1, 1982, 
or (b) that IDB’s for which the issuer has 
taken "official action” meeting the require- 
ments of the Treasury Regulations prior to 
December 31, 1981, or some earlier date (per- 
haps the date upon which the Bill was in- 
troduced) may be issued after December 31, 
1981, provided that they are issued within 
some reasonable time thereafter. The exten- 
sion would provide a time frame within 
which necessary regulations could be devel- 
oped. 

2. A number of financings have been done 
in the last year, during a period of very high 
interest rates and the unavailability of long 
term financing, on a short term note basis. 
Typically the notes mature in three years or 
less with the expectation that they will be 
refunded during that period with long term 
IDB’s. The Bill in its present form would 
prohibit the refunding of such notes. It 
would be desirable to amend the Bill to pro- 
vide that refunding bonds could be issued 
for some reasonable time after December 31, 
1981, to refund obligations issued prior to 
that date. Presumably a one or two year 
period would be appropriate. 
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3. The Bill should be amended to permit 
IDB's for commercial projects within urban 
renewal areas of cities notwithstanding that 
the areas do not constitute distressed areas 
within the meaning of the act. The defini- 
tion of distressed areas is very narrow and 
would not extend to a number of urban 
renewal areas within core cities. Cities in 
Montana and elsewhere are having major 
problems encouraging redevelopment of cen- 
tral city areas and the recent reduction in 
various federal programs which are available 
has only exacerbated this problem. Indus- 
trial development bond financing would ap- 
pear to be an appropriate vehicle for en- 
couraging investment within urban renewal 
areas in core city areas. 

4. The Bill should be amended to permit 
IDB financing to be used to finance commer- 
cial or manufacturing facilities regardless of 
where located for certain qualifying small 
businesses. There are presumably a number 
of means by which this could be accom- 
plished. One would be to tie in the avail- 
ability of financing to guidelines established 
by the Small Business Administration for 
certain business loans. Another would be to 
limit the availability of the financing based 
upon the financial resources of the busi- 
nesses. It would also be possible to restrict 
the availability of the financing to large cor- 
porations by placing a national limit on the 
amount of financing that could be done by 
any one corporation. 

5. Some consideration should be given to 
excepting all or some IDB's from the restric- 
tions otherwise applicable if substantially 
all of the issue is sold to individual in- 
vestors. 

IDB financing, like rapid depreciation and 
investment tax credits, is a form of tax sub- 
sidy to encourage business development. It 
differs in that the state and local units of 
government are given a role in its use—a not 
inappropriate feature in a nation based on 
shared powers between the state and federal 
governments, In addition to providing a tax 
subsidy, it also is a workable vehicle for 
capital formation. While it is perhaps appro- 
priate to review and limit the availability of 
IDB financing, it should not be eliminated 
and federal limitations should recognize and 
preserve its major advantages. 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:07 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 4431. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of the E. Michael Roll Post Office. 
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At 12:29 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3210. An act to amend the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1978, to 
establish obligation limitations for fiscal 
year 1982, and for related purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R. 2903. An act to extend by one year 
the expiration date of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THuRMoND). 


At 1:27 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the House 
has agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the following bill, with an 
amendment: 

H.R. 3136. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has appointed Mr. COUGHLIN as 
an additional conferee in the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 325) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses, vice Mr. Younc of Florida. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

H.R. 4431. An act to provide for the 
designation of the E. Michael Roll Post 
Office. 


HOUSE BILLS PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and placed on the 
calendar: 

H.R. 3210. An act to amend the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1978, to 
establish obligation limitations for fiscal year 
1982, and for related purposes. 


The Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 4084) to improve the operations of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972, and for other purposes, and the 
bill was placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC—1994. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting cer- 
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tain amendments reducing appropriation 
requests for fiscal year 1982 for foreign as- 
sistance funds; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WEICKER, from the Committee on 
Small Business, without amendment: 

S. 1620. A bill to amend section 8(a) (1) 
of the Small Business Act (Rept. No. 97-195). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Anthony H. Murray, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United States at Philadelphia; 

Elizabeth Jones, of New Jersey, to be En- 
graver in the Mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 

Luis Victor Hurtado, of California, to be 
Assayer of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 

By Mr. ROTH, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Sherman Maxwell Funk, of Maryland, to 
be Inspector General, Department of Com- 
merce; 

Bruce Chapman, of Washington, to be Di- 
rector of the Census; 

Charles M. Girard, of Virginia, to be an 
Associate Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency; and 

Loretta Cornelius, of Virginia, to be De- 
puty Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

By Mr. Tower, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the following nominations: In 
the Navy there are 3,229 permanent pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander (list begins with Lloyd V. Abel). 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to save 
the expense of printing again, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary's desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary's desk were printed in the REC- 
orp of September 21, 1981, at the end of 
the Senate proceedings.) 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Malcolm R. Lowell, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Under Secretary of Labor. 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources with the recommendation 
that it be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nee’s commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. MATTINGLY (for himself and 
Mr. SYMMS) : 

S. 1666. A bill to institute a true index for 
all automatic cost-of-living increases under 
the Social Security Act, and under all Fed- 
eral retirement programs to 85 percent of 
the increases in the lower of Consumer Price 
Index or Wage Index; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1667. A bill to provide that automatic 
cost-of-living increases under the Social Se- 
curity Act, and under certain Federal retire- 
ment programs which are linked to the So- 
cial Security Act, shall be made on October 
1 of each year, rather than July 1; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and 
Mr. COHEN) : 

S. 1668. A bill to revise provisions of the 
Fisheries Conservation and Management Act 
with regard to foreign fishing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 


By Mr. RIEGLE;: 

S. 1669. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for interfund borrowing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1670. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
act commonly called the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 to revise the procedure for the en- 
forcement of fair housing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1671. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to change the definition of a co- 
operative housing corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S. 1672. A bill to amend the membership 
of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council from 
60 to 65 and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. LEAHY): 

S. 1673. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
awarding of reasonable court costs and cer- 
tain fees to prevailing parties in civil tax 
actions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1674. A bill to amend or repeal certain 
provisions of the organic acts applicable to 
the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

By Mr. STEVENS (for Mr. HATFIELD) 
(for himself, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr, CHAFEE, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Hernz, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. Levin, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. PROxMIRE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr 
WEICKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, and Mr. TsoNncas) : 

S. 1675. A bill to help eliminate world 
hunger and malnutrition and promote glo- 
bal security; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr, 
Drxon, Mr. Lucar, Mr. QUAYLE, and 
Mr. CHAFEE) : 


S. 1676. A bill to enhance the detection of 
motor vehicle theft and to improve the 
prosecution of motor vehicle theft by re- 
quiring the Secretary of Transportation to 
issue standards relating to the identification 
of vehicle parts and components, by increas- 
ing criminal penalties applicable to traf- 
ficking in stolen vehicles and parts, by cur- 
tailing the exportation of stolen vehicles and 
self-propelled mobile equipment, and by es- 
tablishing penalties applicable to the dis- 
mantling of vehicles for the purpose of traf- 
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ficking in stolen parts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


By Mr. MATTINGLY (for himself 
and Mr. SymmMs) : 

S. 1666. A bill to institute a true index 
for all automatic cost-of-living increases 
under the Social Security Act, and under 
all Federal retirement programs to 85 
percent of the increase in the lower of 
Consumer Price Index or Wage Index; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1667. A bill to provide that automatic 
cost-of-living increases under the Social 
Security Act, and under certain Federal 
retirement programs which are linked to 
the Social Security Act, shall be made 
on October 1 of each year, rather than 
July 1; to the Committee on Finance. 

AUTOMATIC COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, to- 
day Senator Syms and I are introducing 
legislation that will revise the way cost- 
of-living adjustments to entitlement pro- 
grams are calculated to better reflect the 
true inflation rate. 

One bill would have the cost-of-living 
adjustment figured at 85 percent of the 
Consumer Price Index or Wage Index. 
The other bill would have adjustments 
made on October 1 rather than July 1. 

President Reagan in the past has asked 
for ideas on how to deal with the social 
security programs. We believe these bills 
are valid alternatives. 

This will not reduce the current checks 
of any retiree. Their payments will con- 
tinue to be increased each year. But the 
cost-of-living adjustments would be in- 
dexed to the real inflation rate. 

The adjustment is now being made ac- 
cording to the Consumer Price Index 
which is not realistic. It reflects the cost 
of purchasing a home, and very few re- 
tirees are looking for a new home to buy. 
Either they own their own home out- 
right or are paying on a fixed-rate mort- 
gage, or rent. 

According to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration the average cost-of-living 
adjustments to social security in July 
1981 would have changed $5.40 a month 
under the Mattingly-Symms proposal. 

Estimated budget savings resulting 
from the change in figuring the COLA 
would be $29.2 million over the next 5 
years. 

The second bill moves the cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment from July 1 to October 1. 

All financial matters in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment should be moved to October 1, 
which is the beginning of the Federal fis- 
cal year. 

This change would save $5 billion in 
the first year and $25.5 billion in the first 
5 years. Individual savings resulting from 
the two pieces of legislation cannot be 
added together as an enactment of one 
would lower the savings realized on the 
other bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Con- 
gressional Budget Office signed by Mrs. 
Alice Rivlin supporting the figures in our 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that letter printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1981. 
Hon. MACK MATTINGLY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As you requested, we have 
prepared estimates of proposed legislation 
relating to the cost-of-living adjustments for 
federal entitlement programs. These esti- 
Mates are based on CBO's latest economic 
assumptions, and should be taken as pre- 
liminary. 

The savings resulting to the federal gov- 
ernment from delaying payment for the an- 
nual cost-of-living adjustments only for 
Social Security from July to October of each 
year is approximately $2.9, $2.9, $2.9, $2.9. and 
$3.3 billion for fiscal years 1982 through 1986, 
for a total of $14.9 billion over the period. 
This estimate assumes no change in the an- 
nual indexing base. If this provision were 
to be extended to all other indexed federal 
programs, savings could amount to $5 bil- 
lion per year, with a total savings of $25 
billion over the period. 

Alternatively, if the annual cost of living 
for Social Security were limited to 85 percent 
of current law projections, the savings would 
be $.4, $2.2, $4.3, $6.4 and $8.7 billion over the 
five year period to the trust funds. Savings 
from comparable cuts to other programs 
would be $.1, $.7, $1.4, $2.1, $2.9 billion 
additional. 

These estimates were provided before leg- 
islative language was available, and may not 
be exactly representative of the bills’ 
language. 

If you have further questions, do not hesi- 
tate to call me. 

Sincerely, 
Attce M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


Mr. MATTINGLY. Senator Symms and 
I feel that this is the first step toward re- 
storing reality and a real rate to indexing 
the adjustments for entitlements. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I compliment the Sen- 
ator for his willingness to address this is- 
sue head on, and I am very happy to be 
with him as part of this movement. 

As the entire Nation knows, last 
Thursday night when the President ad- 
dressed the Nation he called for appoint- 
ing a special task force on the entire re- 
tirement transfer payment entitlement 
program. I am sure that many people will 
ask the question, then, Why are we intro- 
ducing legislation now? As the Senator 
has so correctly pointed out this is just 
the first step, and I think this is a very 
essential step if we are to correct some of 
the inadequacies of the retirement en- 
titlement program transfer payment sys- 
tem to guarantee the solvency of it. 

This is the first step, but this is just the 
first step. It is my intention and the in- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia to 
continue to come up with some positive 
suggestions and to introduce legislation 
which ultimately would shift the concept 
of the retirement benefits from social in 
the long run to a vested annuity system, 
as is the other retirement beneficiaries, to 
make that as a plausible alternative to 
what has been going on. 
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People ask, “Why are you introducing 
this now if the task force has not yet 
made the recommendations?” 

There are two reasons. 

First is the task force I am sure will 
not have a total monopoly on good ideas 
on how to correct the system. We wish 
them well in their efforts and will work 
with them. 

But second, I think it is important that 
the task force, the President, and the 
news media recognize that there are peo- 
ple here in Congress who are willing to 
address this issue. 

Everyone says, “Do not touch those re- 
tirement things. It is not good politics.” 

I say just the opposite of that, that it is 
irresponsible for this Congress to go on 
allowing a situation to occur where there 
is an unfunded liability in the trillions of 
dollars in the future with these programs 
without making some modest corrections. 

i think that the Senator from Georgia 
very correctly made the point that there 
will be no person who is receiving any 
retirement check who is going to get less 
after this legislation is introduced or any 
legislation that we might have in the 
future. 

They are still going to be getting the 
checks. But what we are talking about 
is a long-range solution to a problem 
that has been aliowed to not be addressed 
in the past and it must be addressed in 
the future. 

So I certainly compliment the Senator 
and make the point that the first bill 
will moderate the future cost-of-living 
adjustments to 85 percent of the Con- 
sumer Price Index or the Wage Index, 
whichever is lower, in all entitlement 
programs. The second bill will simply 
shift the first cost-of-living, the July 
cost-of-living adjustment to October so 
that the COLA’s will be given at the end 
of the Federal Government’s fiscal year. 

I think that makes a lot of sense. It 
will be very helpful to solve the problems 
that face the President’s budget pro- 
grams today. It will be very helpful in 
Planning the future for where we are 
going with our transfer payment entitle- 
ment programs, and I think that the 
reasons to do this are many. They much 
overpower the reasons not to do it. 

I think those who want to do nothing 
in the long run will have to answer that 
question, and I for one am glad to join 
with the Senator. We are at least making 
an attempt, a very small attempt to start 
correcting something that should have 
been addressed many years ago, but it 
is never too late, and I think today is as 
good a day as any. 


By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 1669. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for interfund 
borrowing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, over the 
past several months the Reagan admin- 
istration has launched several serious 
attacks on the Nation’s social security 
system. These attacks have needlessly 
frightened many of our older citizens 
and have effectively undermined the pub- 
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lic’s confidence that social security pro- 
tections will be there when they are 
needed as promised. 

I have and will continue to use every 
resource available to me to defeat these 
attacks on social security and keep the 
system safe in the future. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
which would make needed management 
reforms in the social security system, 
strengthen the financing of the retire- 
ment and survivors insurance fund, and 
stop the raid on social security by remoy- 
ing the entire social security system from 
the Federal budget. 

A brief review of the administration’s 
actions on social security over recent 
months helps to make clear why this 
legislation is so necessary: 

Not long after the inauguration the 
first of the administration attacks be- 
came evident. As part of its budget cut 
proposals, the administration sought to 
eliminate the minimum benefit for the 
3 million people who currently receive 
this social security benefit. 

I have actively fought throughout 
congressional deliberations on the budget 
cuts to restore the minimum benefit for 
those currently receiving it. On three 
different occasions I offered an amend- 
ment to restore the minimum benefit— 
the last time the Senate voted on my 
amendment there were 46 votes cast in 
favor of retaining the minimum benefit. 

The debate on these amendments 
helped to make the public aware of the 
great injustice the administration was 
bulldozing the Congress to accept. The 
public outrage finally became great 
enough that the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Finance Committee 
have just recently voted to restore the 
minimum benefit. 

On May 12, 1982, the Reagan admin- 
istration launched its second and most 
fundamental attack on the social secu- 
rity system—calling for a massive re- 
duction of over 23 percent in overall so- 
cial security protections. The Reagan 
proposal called for a 40-percent reduc- 
tion in retirement benefits available to 
those who retire at age 62, a one-third 
reduction in disability benefits, and an 
average 10-percent reduction for any- 
one who retired after 1987. 

The dismantling of social security 
protections called for by these Rea- 
gan proposals went far beyond the mod- 
est adjustments needed to keep. social 
security on a secure financial basis. 
These massive cuts were designed to 
generate large surpluses in the social se- 
curity trust funds—surpluses which 
could be used to hide the soaring deficit 
in the unified Federal budget. 

The third attack was launched when 
the administration said it would pro- 
pose a permanent 3-month delay in 
the cost-of-living adjustment for social 
security recipients. This proposal was 
withdrawn when the political ramifica- 
tions of advocating this proposal were 
made clear to the President by mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Another attack, launched through the 


Budget Committee, was an effort to re- 
duce the cost-of-living adjustment on 
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social security which now enables our 
retirees to keep up with inflation. 

These recent events make it impera- 
tive that the Congress act to put social 
security safely beyond the reach of those 
who are determined to damage social 
security and withdraw its protections. 
The legislation I am introducing today 
will do just that. 

This bill would make needed manage- 
ment reforms in the social security sys- 
tem, strengthen the financing of the re- 
tirement and survivors fund, remove the 
social security trust funds from the uni- 
fied Federal budget, and restore the sys- 
tem to the independent status it had in 
earlier days. 

My bill would make three major 
changes: 

First, it would remove the social se- 
curity trust funds from the unified 
Federal budget, so that social security 
reserves cannot be used to offset in- 
creased spending in other areas of the 
Federal deficit. 

Second, it would. permit the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund to 
borrow from the more adequately fi- 
nanced Disability Insurance and Health 
Insurance Trust funds. These funds 
would have to be repaid with interest. 

Third, it would enlarge the social se- 
curity board of trustees, and insure 
that its membership more adequately 
represents the interests of employers, 
employees, and beneficiaries. 

REMOVING SOCIAL SECURITY FROM THE 

UNIFIED BUDGET 

This legislation removes the social 
security trust funds from the unified 
Federal budget to assure that social se- 
curity funds are kept separate and apart, 
so that their financial integrity can be 
clearly understood and carefully moni- 
tored—and so as to remove the tempta- 
tion to use the social security trust funds 
to disguise the size of the operating 
deficit in the rest of the Federal budget. 


Social security must be protected 
against being used to meet short-term 
budgetary goals of this or any other ad- 
ministration. The best and surest way 
to do this is to eliminate the tempta- 
tions inherent in our current accounting 
system, by removing social security en- 
tirely from the unified budget. 

INTERFUND BORROWING 


My bill would also provide additional 
financing to the hard-pressed Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund, 
the basic retirement program under so- 
cial security, by permitting it to borrow 
funds as needed from the more ade- 
quately financed Disability Insurance 
and Health Insurance Trust Funds. 

Social security currently has four 
trust funds which, by law, are entirely 
separate from each other. The three 
main funds—old age and survivors’ in- 
surance (OASI), disability insurance 
(DI) and hospital insurance (HI) are 
each financed by social security tax rev- 
enues. The allocation of the social secu- 
rity tax between the three trust funds 
is set by law. The fourth fund—supple- 
mental medical insurance—is financed 
from a combination of general revenues 
and beneficiary premiums. 
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While the OASI trust fund needs ad- 
ditional financing in the next few years, 
the DI and HI funds are running sur- 
pluses during this period. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has estimated that 
the combined assets of the three trust 
funds are adequate to meet benefit pay- 
ments through the end of the decade. 
My bill would permit OASI to borrow 
from HI and DI as needed, and requires 
that these funds be repaid, with interest. 
This simple administrative step will al- 
low current surpluses in the DI and HI 
trust funds to be used where they are 
needed and is the single most important 
step we can take to provide immediate 
additional financing for the basic retire- 
ment trust fund. 


ENLARGING THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Today, social security is governed by 
three trustees, all of whom are Cabinet 
officers of the administration: The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, and the 
Secretary of Labor. We must establish a 
new independent Social Security Board 
of Trustees which also includes private 
members whose only purpose and charge 
is to fully protect and wisely manage the 
social security trust funds. Such a new 
independent Board of Trustees could 
prevent abuses of the system—and help 
to secure the highest possible return on 
investments commensurate with the 
safety of the trust funds. To this end, my 
bill would enlarge the present Board of 
Trustees by adding four new members, 
to be appointed by the President on the 
advice and consent of of the Senate. Each 
trustee would be appointed to a 4-year 
term. The new membership of the board 
would be comprised as follows: one would 
represent contributing employees; one 
would be a representative of contributing 
employers; one would represent benefici- 
aries, and one would be an individual 
with skills and experience in the invest- 
ment field. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

Finally, Mr. President, my bill would 
provide for recrediting outstanding 
checks to the trust funds if they remain 
unnegotiated for a year or more. Under 
current accounting procedures, the 
Treasury does not recredit the social se- 
curity trust funds for unnegotiated 
checks. The money to cover these unne- 
gotiated checks is transferred from the 
trust funds at the time the checks are 
issued, but is never recredited, no matter 
how many years pass after the original 
issuance of the checks. My bill would 
provide that the trust funds be recredited 
when a check remains unnegotiated for 
a year or more, while at the same time 
assuring that the check itself remains 
negotiable. Former Security Commis- 
sioner Robert Ball, who has endorsed 
this simple accounting change, has esti- 
mated that it would result in a credit 
to the trust funds in fiscal year 1982 of 
approximately $225 million. 

The changes I am proposing in this 
legislation will stabilize the financing of 
the social security trust funds for the 
immediate future and will protect the 
social security system from becoming a 
pawn in the budgetary policy of this and 
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future administrations. These steps are 
urgently needed to restore the confidence 
of the American people in our Nation’s 
social security program, a confidence 
which has been badly shaken by the ef- 
forts of the Reagan administration to 
make unprecedented and sweeping cuts 
in social security benefits and protec- 
tions.® 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1670. A bill to amend title VIII of the 
act commonly called the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968 to revise the procedures for the 
enforcement of fair housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EQUAL ACCESS TO HOUSING ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today—the Equal 
Access to Housing Act—that would en- 
hance the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. Title VIII is designed 
to protect individuals from discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of housing be- 
cause of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. The Equal Access to 
Housing Act would reaffirm more 
strongly than ever before this Nation's 
commitment to the elimination of dis- 
criminatory housing policies. At the same 
time, it would avoid many of the prob- 
lems contained in legislation to amend 
title VII rejected by this body during the 
96th Congress. 

The proposed act would effect a num- 
ber of important changes in the 1968 law. 
Included among these are the following: 

ADMINISTRATION 


Primary administrative authority for 
the act would be transferred from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to the Department of Justice. 
While the Justice Department already 
has major responsibilities in enforcing 
title VIII, the proposed act would con- 
centrate all administrative responsibili- 
ties in the Department. 

The experience of HUD in enforcing 
the act over the past dozen years has 
demonstrated a fundamental conflict be- 
tween its obligation to fairly administer 
the law and its primary mission to set 
national housing policy. Enforcement of 
title VIII is, first and foremost, a matter 
of insuring compliance with the law; too 
often, it has been used by HUD as an in- 
strument of social engineering policy. 

The Justice Department is not only in 
a better position to avoid this conflict— 
in part, because it is independent of the 
various constituencies that have at- 
tached to HUD—but also possesses far 
more expertise in the enforcement of 
civil rights laws than does HUD. I am 
confident that the proposed transfer of 
administration will bring a new clarity 
of purpose to the act while better en- 
abling both the Justice Department and 
HUD to carry out their primary policy 
responsibilities. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Under present law, an allegedly ag- 
grieved individual—one whose rights 
under title VIII have been violated—may 
either institute a civil action in the ap- 
propriate Federal or State court, or may 
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file a complaint with the Secretary of 
HUD. If, after a HUD investigation of 
such complaint, the Secretary finds rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a violation 
of title VIII has occurred, the Secretary 
is limited to resolving the complaint 
through informal methods of conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion. There is no 
power in the Secretary to take further 
actions. The Attorney General, after ap- 
propriate investigation, may institute a 
court action only in pattern and prac- 
tice cases and in certain other limited 
cases involving issues of general public 
importance. 

The Equal Access to Housing Act 
would add teeth to this enforcement 
mechanism. In the process, it would ad- 
dress one of the major criticisms of the 
original law. 

Not only would an allegedly aggrieved 
individual be able to pursue an independ- 
ent civil action—with new authority in 
the Attorney General to intervene in 
such actions on his behalf—but the At- 
torney General would be authorized to 
initiate actions on behalf of such indi- 
vidual. For the first time, an aggrieved 
person would have access to the resources 
of government in pursuing complaints of 
title VIII violations. 

The proposed act would encourage the 
use of Federal magistrates in actions 
brought under its provisions in an effort 
to expedite such cases, while retaining 
the basic elements of due process that 
are guaranteed by our laws and Con- 
stitution. 

The Equal Access to Housing Act, how- 
ever, attempts to insure that such ad- 
versarial litigation will be a last, not a 
first, step in the process of resolving 
complaints. It does this by establishing 
a new conciliation process in the Justice 
Department designed to resolve con- 
troversies informally. At any time after 
the filing of a charge, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may attempt conciliation. Such 
conciliation may culminate in an agree- 
ment, including one providing for bind- 
ing arbitration among the parties, or it 
may lead to a decision by the Attorney 
General either to dismiss the charge or 
to initiate an action on behalf of the 
individual filing the charge. 

As the Secretary is required to do 
under present law, the Attorney General 
would be required to refer all charges 
of title VIII violations to certified State 
housing discrimination agencies where 
they are in existence. 

Certified agencies are those which ad- 
minister laws providing rights and reme- 
dies which are reasonably equivalent to 
the rights and remedies provided by Fed- 
eral law. Unlike present law, however, 
the Federal Government could not reas- 
sert jurisdiction over such charges unless 
it was prepared to decertify an agency. 
It could not, as is presently the case, 
retrieve the charge simply because it 
did not agree with the manner in which 
the individual case was being handled by 
the State agency. 

HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


The proposed measure would extend 
the protections of title VIII, for the first 
time, to handicapped individuals. Be- 
cause of the differing nature of such dis- 
crimination, however, from discrimina- 
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tion on account of race or national 
origin, for example, it is necessary to de- 
fine in far greater detail what consti- 
tutes a discriminatory housing practice 
in this context. The act is also clear in 
defining handicap in such a way as to 
exclude alcoholics and drug addicts, and 
others whose impairment would repre- 
sent a direct threat to the safety or 
property of others. 
APPRAISERS 


Although HUD has chosen to interpret 
the act in the past to include coverage of 
real estate appraisers, the proposed 
measure would make this explicit. Dis- 
criminatory practices by property ap- 
praisers would constitute violations of 
title VIII. 

DISCRIMINATION 


The Equal Access to Housing Act would 
clarify that the standard of proof in 
identifying discrimination under title 
VIII is an intent standard. While I be- 
lieve that the present language of the act, 
as well as its legislative history, indicate 
clearly that this is already the appro- 
priate standard, there is a conflict on this 
issue among the Federal circuits, some of 
which have substituted an “effects” or 
“disparate impact” standard. The Su- 
preme Court, although never interpreting 
the specific provisions of title VIII in this 
regard, has made clear that violations of 
the 14th amendment require proof of a 
discriminatory intent or purpose, Arling- 
ton Heights v. Metropolitan Housing 
Corporation 429 U.S. 252 (1977); Wash- 
ington v. Davis 426 U.S. 229 (1976). 

With respect to this extremely impor- 
tant issue, I would call the attention of 
my colleagues to my statement of Decem- 
ber 1, 1980 (S15191) in which I discuss 
this issue in some detail. At this point, 
however, I would only like to observe 
that use of the effects test for identifying 
discrimination carries with it tremen- 
dous potential for involving the Federal 
Government in zoning and land use af- 
fairs that have always been the preroga- 
tive of State and local governments. Al- 
ready, use of the effects test by HUD and 
the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department has been the basis by which 
they have sought to impose their own 
notions of proper racial balance upon 
communities which have had no intent 
or purpose of discriminating against pro- 
tected groups. 


The intent test for identifying dis- 
crimination, allows courts to consider the 
totality of circumstances, including evi- 
dence of racially distinguishable effects. 
Unlike the pure effects test, however, the 
use of statistical evidence is not disposi- 
tive in and of itself in determining viola- 
tions of title VIII and the burden of proof 
remains fully with the plaintiff. 


Mr. President, the proposed bill makes 
a number of other changes that I be- 
lieve to be positive changes in the pres- 
ent law: It would enable the Attorney 
General to pursue an injunction or tem- 
porary restraining order where prompt 
judicial action is necessary, it would 
limit the use of testers to those instances 
in which such a practice was necessary 
to confirm an alleged violation of the 
act, it would establish a legislative veto 
over rules and regulations promulgated 
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under the authority of title VIII, and it 
would clarify the definition of aggrieved 
person in such a way to limit standing to 
individuals who are bona fide renters 
or purchasers. 

I believe that the Equal Access to 
Housing Act draws the proper balance 
between the need to create a more ef- 
fective enforcement mechanism under 
title VIII and the equally important need 
to protect the due process rights of lo- 
cal communities and individual realtors, 
home-sellers, and landlords. I do not be- 
lieve that the legislation rejected by this 
body last year achieved this balance. On 
the one hand, the person who suffers 
discrimination in housing will, for the 
first time, be able to draw upon the re- 
sources of the Federal and State govern- 
ments which will, if necessary, be pre- 
pared to sue on his behalf in a court of 
law. 

On the other hand, the respondent 
will, in fact, have his day in court—not 
simply his day before a HUD adminis- 
trative law tribunal. In addition, he will 
be assured that, before he is labeled a 
civil rights violator, there will have been 
some evidence of a discriminatory intent 
on his part, not simply evidence that his 
apartment building or his subdivision or 
his community lacked the right propor- 
tions of white, black, yellow, red, and 
brown faces. 

The individual who is denied an 
apartment because of his skin color 
or a home because of his ethnic back- 
ground will, in short, have more and 
stronger protections than he has ever 
had before. He will have access to 
the full resources of the Federal and 
State governments when he is treated, 
not as an individual, but as a member of 
some collective group, in his pursuit of 
a dwelling. At the same time, some of 
the so-called public interest groups, 
which have little to do beyond harassing 
small businessmen and communities, 
and some of the more creative and in- 
novative minds in the bureaucracy who 
wish to remake America in their image, 
may have a more difficult time of it all. 
That is the way it ought to be, in my 
opinion. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the proposed Equal Access to Housing 
Act be printed in the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1670 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Equal Access to Housing Act of 1981”. 
SHORT TITLE FOR 1968 ACT 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled "An Act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 1968) 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
the comma at the end of the enacting clause, 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Civil Rights Act of 1968’."’. 

SHORT TITLE FOR TITLE VITI 
Sec. 3. Title VIII of the Act entitled “An 


Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
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purposes” (Public Law 90-284, approved 
April 11, 1968) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the title's catchline the 
following: 

“SHORT TITLE 


Sec. (a) Section 801 of the Act entitled 


‘Equal Access to Housing Act’.". 
AMENDMENTS TO POLICY SECTION 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 801 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes" (Public Law 90-284, ap- 
proved April 11, 1968) is amended by striking 
out “for fair housing” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for equa) access to housing”. 

(b) Section 801 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Such a policy means that individuals shall 
not be denied access to housing which they 
desire and can afford, because of race, color, 
religion, sex, handicap, or national origin. 
Such policy does not mean that any par- 
ticular proportion of individuals of a par- 
ticular race, color, religion, sex, handicap, 
or national origin will be assured housing 
within housing units, neighborhoods, or 
communities except as such proportions are 
the natural result of free housing choice.”. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS SECTION 


Sec. 5. Section 802 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by— 

(a) striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) ‘Attorney General’ means the United 
States Attorney General."; and 

(b) adding at the end the following: 

“(h) ‘Handicap’ means, with respect to & 
person, a physical impairment which sub- 
stantially limits the capacity to see, hear, 
or walk unaided or the capacity to live com- 
pletely unattended. Such term does not in- 
clude any alcohol, drug abuse, or any other 
impairment which would be a threat to the 
safety or the property of others. 

“(1) ‘Agerieved person’ includes any per- 
son whose bona fide attempt or bona fide 
offer to purchase, sell, lease, or rent, or whose 
bona fide attempt to obtain financing for a 
dwelling has been denied on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, handicap, or na- 
tional origin, or made subject to terms of 
purchase, sale, lease, rental, or acquisition 
which discriminate on any such basis.”. 


DISCRIMINATORY HOUSING PRACTICE 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 804(e) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the words “For 
profit, to” and inserting in lieu thereof 

(b) Section 804 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(f)(1) To refuse to sell or rent after the 
making of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to 
negotiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny a dwelling to 
any person because of such handicap of a 
prospective buyer or renter or of a person 
or persons to be occupying a dwelling with 
such buyer or renter unless such handicap 
would prevent a prospective dwelling occu- 
pant from conforming to such rules, policies, 
and practices as are permitted by paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“(2) To discriminate against any person 
in the terms or conditions of sale or rental 
of a dwelling, or in the provision of services 
or facilities in connection therewith, because 
of a handicap. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, (A) discrimination shall include: (i) 
refusal to permit reasonable modifications of 
premises occupied, or to be occupied by per- 
sons with a handicap where such modifica- 
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tions are necessary to afford such handi- 
capped persons access to premises substan- 
tially equal to that of nonhandicapped per- 
sons: Provided, however, with respect to such 
premises, such handicapped persons have 
agreed to return them to their original con- 
dition if requested to do so by the landlord; 
or (ii) refusal to make reasonable accom- 
modations in existing policies, practices, 
services, or facilities when such accommoda- 
tions are necessary to afford handicapped 
persons enjoyment of dwellings substantially 
equal to that of nonhandicapped persons; 
but (B) discrimination shall not include (i) 
refusal to make alterations in premises at 
the expense of sellers, landlords, owners, 
brokers, building managers, or persons act- 
ing on their behalf; (ii) refusal to make 
modifications of existing policies, practices, 
services or facilities where such modifica- 
tions would result in unreasonable incon- 
venience to other persons; or (ili) refusal to 
allow modifications of dwellings which would 
alter the marketability or appearance of a 
dwelling or the manner in which a dwelling 
or its environs has been, or is intended to 
be, used.”. 

(c) Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 804 and section 806 of such Act are each 
amended by inserting “handicap,” im- 
mediately after “sex,” each place it appears. 

(d) Section 805 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “It 
shall also be unlawful for any person or other 
entity whose business includes the apprais- 
ing of real property to discriminate in the 
estimation of property value on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, handicap, or na- 
tional origin. It shall not be unlawful for 
such @ person or other entity to take into 
consideration or to report to the person for 
whom the appraisal is being done all factors 
relevant to the appraiser’s estimate of the 
fair market value of the property: Provided, 
That such factors are not used by the ap- 
praiser for the purpose of discriminating or 
denying rights guaranteed by this title.”. 

(e) Section 807 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: “Nothing 
in this title shall prohibit any action unless 
such action is taken with the intent or pur- 
pose of discriminating against a person on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, handi- 
cap, or national origin.”. 


ROLE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 7. Section 808 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 
1968) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “At- 
torney General”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (b); 

(3) by redesignating subsections (c). (d), 
and (e) as subsections (b), (c), and (d). 
respectively; 

(4) in subsection (b) as redesignated by 
this section by striking out— 

(A) “Secretary” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Attorney General"; 

(B) “Department of Housing and Urban 
Development" each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of 
Justice"; 

(C) “sections 3105. 3344, 5362, and 7521 of 
title 5 of the United States Code” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “law”; and 

(D) “5362” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“5372”; 


(5) in subsection (c) as redesignated by 
this section, by striking out “Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Attorney General"; 

(6) in subsection (d) as redesignated by 
this section, by striking out “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Attorney General”; 
and 
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(7) by adding at the end the following: 

“(e)(1) Simultaneously with the promul- 
gation of any regulation or rule issued for the 
purpose of compliance with this title, the 
Attorney General shall transmit a copy 
thereof to the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. Such rule or regulation, other than an 
emergency rule, shall become effective at the 
end of the first period of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress, unless be- 
tween the date of transmittal and the end of 
the sixty-day period, either House of Con- 
gress passes a resolution stating in substance 
that that House does not approve of the 
proposed rule or regulation. 

“(2) Either House of Congress may adopt a 
resolution directing agency reconsideration 
of a rule other than an emergency rule. if 
such resolution is adopted within sixty 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date the rule was transmitted 
to Congress, the rule shall not go into effect. 
The agency shall reconsider the rule and take 
such action as they deem appropriate. 


EDUCATION AND CONCILIATION 


Sec. 8. Section 809 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 
11, 1968) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “Secretary” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Attor- 
ney General"; 

(2) striking out “Secretary's” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Attorney General's”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: “Nothing in this section shall 
authorize any payment of funds to any or- 
ganization or entity formed by or pursuant 
to any agreements entered into under this 
section.” 

ENFORCEMENT CHANGES 


Sec. 9. The Act entitled “An Act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence 
or intimidation, and for other purposes” 
(Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 1968) 
is amended by— 

(1) redesignating sections 815 through 819 
as sections 816 through 820, respectively; 
and 


(2) striking out sections 810 through 815 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“PRELIMINARY MATTERS OF ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 810. (a) Whenever an aggrieved per- 
son, or the United States Attorney General 
on the Attorney General's own initiative, 
files a charge alleging a discriminatory hous- 
ing practice, the Attorney General shall serve 
a notice of the alleged discriminatory hous- 
ing practice on the party charged (herein- 
after in this title referred to as the ‘respond- 
ent’) within ten days after such filing, and 
shall make an investigation thereof. Upon 
receipt of such charge, the Attorney General 
shall serve notice upon the aggrieved person 
acknowledging receipt of the charge and ad- 
vising the aggrieved person of the time lim- 
its and alternative means of enforcement 
provided under this title. Such charge shall 
be in writing, under oath or affirmation, and 
shall contain such information and be in 
such form as the Attorney General may re- 
quire, including detailed information regard- 
ing: (1) specific discriminatory practices 
alleged; (2) the dates of such alleged prac- 
tices; (3) the names of parties involved; and 
(4) other relevant facts. An aggrieved person 
shall file a charge under this section with 
the Attorney General not later than six 
months after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice occurred or terminated. 

“(b) (1) In connection with any investi- 
gation of such charge, the Attorney General 
shall, at reasonable times, have access to, 
and the right to copy, any information that 
is reasonably necessary for the furtherance 
of the investigation. The Attorney General 
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may issue subpoenas to compel such access 
to or the production of such information, or 
the appearance of persons, and may issue in- 
terrogatories, to the same extent and sub- 
ject to the same limitations as would apply 
if the subpoenas or interrogatories were 
issued or served in aid of a civil action in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the investigation is taking 
place. The Attorney General may adminis- 
iser oaths. 

“(2) Upon written application to the 
Attorney General, a respondent shall be en- 
titled to the issuance of a reasonable num- 
ber of subpoenas and interrogatories by and 
in the name of the Attorney General to the 
same extent and subject to the same limi- 
tations as subpoenas issued by the Attorney 
General under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

“(3) Witnesses summoned by subpoena of 
the Attorney General under this title shall 
be entitled to the same witness and mileage 
fees as are witnesses in proceedings in 
United States district courts. 

"(4) The Attorney General or other party 
at whose request a subpoena is issued under 
this title may enforce such subpoena in 
appropriate proceedings in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpoena was addressed 
resides, was served, or transacts business. 

“(5) Any person who willfully fails or 
neglects to attend and testify or to answer 
any lawful inquiry or to produce records, 
documents, or other evidence in such per- 
son's power to do so, in obedience to the 
subpoena or lawful order of the Attorney 
General under this title, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000. Any person who, with in- 
tent thereby to mislead the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall make or cause to be made any 
false entry or statement of fact in any re- 
port, account, record, or other document 
produced pursuant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s subpoena or other order, or shall will- 
fully neglect or fail to make or cause to be 
made full, true, and correct entries in such 
reports, accounts, records, or other docu- 
ments, or shall willfully mutilate, alter, or 
by any other means falsify any documentary 
evidence, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000. 

“STATE ENFORCEMENT 


“Sec. 811. (a) Whenever a charge alleges 
& discriminatory housing practice within the 
jurisdiction of a State or local public agency 
certified by the Attorney General under this 
subsection, the Attorney General shall, 
within twenty days after receiving such 
charge and before taking any action with 
respect to such charge, refer such charge 
to such agency. The Attorney Genera] shall 
notify all parties involved of the referral to 
such agency. The Attorney General shall, 
after that referral is made, take no fur- 
ther action with respect to such charge un- 
less the Attorney General determines that 
such agency no longer qualifies for certifi- 
cation. Wherever a State or local law pro- 
vides rights and remedies which are reason- 
ably equivalent to the rights and remedies 
provided by this title, the Attorney General 
shall certify the appropriate State or local 
agency administering such law, Any State 
or local agency may submit a written request 
for certification to the Attorney General. 
Unless the Attorney General offers a written 
objection within ninety days after such sub- 
mission, such State or local agency shall be 
deemed certified within the meaning of this 
title. If the Attorney General objects within 
the prescribed ninety-day period, he shall 
provide the State or local agency with an ex- 
planation for his decision and such decision 
shall be subject to review by the appropriate 
United States district court. 

“(b) The Attorney General shall not re- 
quire, as a condition of such certification 
that the State or local law enforcement 
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agency agree to waive its exclusive author- 
ity over charges alleging discriminatory 
housing practices. 


“CONCILIATION PROCESS 


“Sec. 812. (a) If the Attorney General con- 
cludes, on the basis of a preliminary in- 
vestigation of a charge, that prompt judicial 
action is necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, he may seek appropriate 
temporary or preliminary relief pending 
final disposition of such charge. Any tem- 
porary restraining order or other order 
granting preliminary or temporary relief 
shall be issued in accordance with Rule 65 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

“(b) At any time after the filing of a 
charge, the Attorney General shall endeavor 
to resolve such charge by conciliation. If the 
respondent refuses to participate in the con- 
ciliation process, the Attorney General may 
grant to the aggrieved person not more than 
$1,000 for legal fees and other expenses of 
initiating a civil action under this title 
against such respondent. Nothing said or 
done in the course of the conciliation process 
may be made public or used as evidence in a 
subsequent proceeding under this title with- 
out the written consent of the persons con- 
cerned. Any employee of the Attorney Gen- 
eral who makes public any information in 
violation of the immediately preceding sen- 
tence shall be fined not more than $1,000. 
The conciliation process may result in a con- 
ciliation agreement. Such agreement may 
provide for binding arbitration of the dispute 
arising from the complaint may award ap- 
propriate specific relief to the aggrieved per- 
son including damages of not more than 
$1,000. The Attorney General may issue such 
orders as are necessary to enforce any con- 
ciliation agreement, including, if the Attor- 
ney General has determined that there has 
been a breach of such agreement, an order 
that the breaching party pay to the other 
party not more than $1,000. 

“(c) (1) If the Attorney General deter- 
mines, after an investigation, and after initi- 
ation of the conciliation process under this 
section, that reasonable cause exists to be- 
lieve a charge is true, the Attorney General 
shall file an appropriate civil action under 
section 814(b) of this title. Such deter- 
mination in the case of a charge filed by an 
aggrieved person may not be made later than 
six months after the date of the filing of 
such charge. 

“(2) After each investigation under this 
section, the Attorney General shall provide 
to each party a copy of the report of such 
investigation. 

“(d) The Attorney General shall not em- 
ploy the services of any person or organiza- 
tion, or provide direct or indirect assistance 
to any person or organization, to make an 
offer to purchase, rent, or obtain financing 
for a dwelling that is not a bona fide offer, 
except where such action is undertaken for 
the purpose of verifying a violation of this 
title which the Attorney General has reason 
to believe has occurred. 


“PRIVATE ENFORCEMENT 


“SEC. 813. (a)(1) An aggrieved person may 
commence a civil action in an appropriate 
United States district court or State court ut 
any time not later than six months after the 
alleged discriminatory housing practice oc- 
curred or terminated. 

“(2) The Attorney General may, upon 
timely application, intervene in such civil 
action, if he personally certifies that the case 
is of general public importance. 

Any court, upon application. by an ag- 
grieved person or a respondent, may, in such 
circumstances as it deems just, appoint an 
attorney for such party and may authorize 
the commencement or continuation of the 
action without the payment of fees, costs, or 
security. 


“(c) In a civil action under this section, a 
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court may award such relief as may be ap- 
propriate, including money damages, equi- 
table and declaratory relief, and punitive 
damages not to exceed $1,000. 

“(d) it is the sense of the Congress that, 
except in cases in which a municipality or 
State is involved, the use of United States 
magistrates should be encouraged to the 
maximum extent feasible in order to expedite 
litigation under this section. 


“ATTORNEY GENERAL ENFORCEMENT” 


“Sec. 814. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that any 
person or group of persons is engaged in a 
pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, or that any group of persons has 
been denied any of the rights granted by 
this title and such denial raises an issue of 
general public importance, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may bring a civil action in an appropri- 
ate United States district court. 

“(b) The Attorney General may bring a 
civil action in an appropriate United States 
district court to remedy any discriminatory 
housing practice with respect to which the 
Attorney General has made a finding that 
reasonable cause exists under section 812(c) 
(1) of this title. 

“(c) The court may award such relief in 
any civil action under this section as is au- 
thorized in section 813(c) of this title in 
cases brought under that section. 

“(d) The filing of a civil action pursuant 
to a charge filed by an aggrieved person 
under this title by the Attorney General or 
by any State or local agency shall preclude 
the filing of a civil action under-this title 
growing out of the same discriminatory hous- 
ing practice by such aggrieved person. The 
filing of a civil action under this title by an 
aggrieved person shall preclude the filing 
of a civil action under this title growing 
out of the same discriminatory housing prac- 
tice by the Attorney General or by any State 
or local agency pursuant to a charge filed by 
such aggrieved person. 

“(e) It is the sense of the Congress that, 
except in cases in which a municipality or 
State is involved, the use of United States 
magistrates should be encouraged to the 
maximum extent feasible in order to expedite 
litigation under this section. 


“ANCILLARY AND PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


“Sec. 815. (a) In any action or proceed- 
ing under this title, the court may allow a 
prevailing party (other than the United 
States with respect to attorney fees) reason- 
able attorney and expert witness fees as part 
of the costs. The United States shall be liable 
for such costs the same as a private person. 
Such costs may also be awarded upon the 
entry of any interlocutory order which de- 
termines substantial rights of the parties. 

“(b) Any court in which a proceeding is 
instituted under this title shall assign the 
case for hearing at the earliest practicable 
date and cause the case in every way to be 
expedited. 

“(c) Any sale, encumbrance, or lease ex- 
ecuted before the issuance of any order under 
this title, and involving a bona fide purchas- 
er, encumbrancer, or tenant without actual 
notice of the existence of the filing of a 
charge or civil action under this title shall 
not be affected by such court order. 


“(d) Any court having jurisdiction of an 
action brought under this title which enters 
a temporary restraining order or other order 
providing permanent or temporary relief 
sought by the Attorney General may, in such 
circumstances as it deems just, if a violation 
of this title is not ultimately found, enter 
an order providing reimbursement from the 
United States to the defendant for unavoid- 
able economic losses incurred during the 
time that the temporary restraining order or 
preliminary or temporary relief was in effect 
which were a direct result of such temporary 
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restraining order or preliminary or tempo- 
rary relief.” 
COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 10. Section 817 as redesignated by sec- 
tion 9 of this Act is amended by striking out 
“Secretary” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Attorney General”. 
CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TITLE IX OF 1968 

CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 

Sec. 11. Section 901 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 90-284, approved April 11, 
1968) is amended by inserting “, handicap 
(as defined in section 802 of this Act),” im- 
mediately after “sex” each place it appears.@ 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 1671. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to change the definition 
of a cooperative housing corporation; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

COOPERATIVE HOUSING CORPORATIONS 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today that would per- 
mit any cooperative housing corporation 
to receive up to half of its income from 
commercial tenants, without jeopardiz- 
ing the tax deductions of its other 
tenants. 

The bill amends section 216 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Section 216 lets 
individuals who live in cooperative 
apartments deduct their proportionate 
shares of the real estate taxes and mort- 
gage interest paid on the cooperative 
building and surrounding property. It 
was enacted in 1942. The idea was to 
put owners of cooperative apartments in 
the same position as owners of condo- 
miniums and single-family houses. 

But there is a catch: Not all tenants 
in co-ops qualify for the deductions. 
First, a tenant must be a “tenant-stock- 
holder.” That is to say, he must be an in- 
dividual, as opposed to a corporation or 
other entity. He must own stock in the 
cooperative that is fully paid up and that 
gives him the same stake in the coop- 
erative as his apartment bears in rela- 
tion to the cooperative’s total property. 
And he must be entitled to occupy his 
apartment. All of this makes him a 
“tenant-stockholder.”’ 

Second, the cooperative he lives in 
must be a “cooperative housing corpora- 
tion.” It is a cooperative housing corpo- 
ration only if 80 percent or more of its 
gross income comes from tenant- 
stockholders. 

My bill would change the 80 percent 
to 50 percent. There is not a word in the 
legislative history about why Congress 
chose 80 percent in 1942, and not some 
different number. Nor do the committee 
prints explain why one needs a test of 
this kind at all. 

One can guess. Congress may have 
worried about possible abuse. An ex- 
ample that is often heard: A co-op may 
find commercial tenants to pay the main- 
tenance fees to keep the building and 
grounds in good condition. The commer- 
cial tenants would then write off these 
fees as “ordinary and necessary business 
expenses,” when had the other tenants 
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paid them, the fees would not be tax 
deductible. They are a cost of living. 


It is hard to see how an 80-percent 
test prevents this. 


Another reason for the test is that 
Congress may simply have wanted to 
limit section 216 to residential properties. 
But if that was the reason, then a more 
general test would have been better: For 
example, the primary purpose of the 
corporation must be to provide dwelling 
units for the shareholders. A 50-percent 
test is shorthand for this, and the IRS 
would probably find it easier to ad- 
minister. 

The problem with the 80-percent test 
is that it produces odd results. A co- 
operative housing corporation that re- 
ceives close to 20 percent of its income 
from commercial tenants can be dis- 
qualified if one of its residential tenants 
dies, because an estate does not count as 
a tenant-stockholder. The same thing 
happens when a residential tenant sur- 
renders his apartment to the corporation 
and the corporation lets the apartment 
until a buyer can be found. 

Some co-ops try to protect themselves 
by leasing the commercial space to an 
intermediary for an annual rent fixed 
at 19.9 percent of the co-op’s income. The 
intermediary then sublets the property 
at a profit. This arrangement does not 
affect the residential character of the 
co-op. But it can affect the tax treatment. 
It also prevents the residential tenants 
from getting a fair market rent for the 
commercial property. 

I feel safe in saying this result was not 
intended by Congress. We have had to 
amend section 216 five times since 1962 
to treat similar side effects. The amend- 
ments are patchwork. They complicate 
section 216: One can see the need for 
more adjustments unless the 80-percent 
test is changed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1671 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subparagraph (D) of section 216 (b)(1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (defining co- 
operative housing corporation) is amended 
by striking out “80 percent” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “50 percent”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act.e 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S. 1672. An Act to expand the member- 
ship of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council from 60 to 65 and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 
® Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, the 
Holocaust Memorial Council was estab- 
lished in 1980 to coordinate projects de- 
signed to memorialize the sufferings of 
11 million victims of World War II con- 
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centration camps. The council also main- 
tains a holocaust museum, which is an 
enduring monument of this human 
tragedy. 

Mr. President, I am introducing legis- 
lation that would make two minor 
changes in the law (Public Law 96-388) 
which established the Holocaust Me- 
morial Council. My bill would expand the 
membership of the council from 60 to 
65 and make certain technical amend- 
ments in the appointment authority of 
the executive director. 

I think these changes will improve the 
effectiveness of the council. I urge the 
adoption of my proposal by the Senate.@ 


By Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself, 
Mr. Baucus, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and Mr. LEAHY) : 

S. 1673. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
awarding of reasonable court costs and 
certain fees to prevailing parties in civil 
tax actions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

TAXPAYER PROTECTION AND REIMBURSEMENT ACT 


© Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill to include tax court 
cases within the ambit of the Equal Ac- 
cess to Justice Act passed last year, par- 
ticularly the attorney’s fees provision. 
The Equal Access to Justice Act did not 
include tax court cases; it covered only 
cases brought in Federal district court 
and the court of appeals. Unlike the 
Equal Access to Justice Act which re- 
quires the Government to show its posi- 
tion is substantially justified to prevent 
an award of attorney’s fees to a prevail- 
ing party, this bill provides for the award 
of attorney’s fees if the prevailing party 
can show the Government's position is 
unreasonable. 

Senator Baucus introduced a bill ear- 
lier this session, S. 752, with these fea- 
tures. He and I are reintroducing the 
identical bill except we are raising the 
maximum amount of an award from 
$20,000 to $25,000. We feel this better re- 
flects the true cost of fighting a tax case. 
Furthermore, the majority of cosponsors 
of S. 752 have approved this change and 
would like to be included on this meas- 
ure. 
The attorney’s fees portion of the 
Equal Access to Justice Act becomes ef- 
fective this week on October 1. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Oversight 
of the Internal Revenue Service, I have 
scheduled hearings on this issue and 
these bills on October 19, 1981 at 2 p.m. 
Any comments on this topic by any of my 
colleagues would be greatly appreciated 
by the subcommittee. 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 1674. A bill to amend or repeal cer- 
tain provisions of the organic acts ap- 
plicable to the Virgin Islands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

CERTAIN AUTHORITIES AFFECTING TERRITORIES 
AND POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
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legislation which would amend the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
and provide certain other authorities af- 
fecting the territories and possessions of 
the United States. 

Title I of this legislation was prepared 
by the Department of the Interior as 
a drafting service at the committee’s 
request to identify those provisions of 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands and other provisions of Federal 
law which must be amended or modified 
to allow the proposed constitution of the 
Virgin Islands to become fully effective 
if approved in referendum by the voters 
of the Virgin Islands this November. I 
would like to note that title I does not 
necessarily reflect the views of the ad- 
ministration nor of the Virgin Islands 
although I understand that the admin- 
istration and the Virgin Islands have had 
discussions over the content of the 
draft. 

Title I contains four provisions which 
I feel should receive consideration dur- 
ing this session. The first section would 
amend the Organic Act of Guam to pro- 
vide the people of Guam with the right 
of initiative and referendum. Identical 
language was reported by the House In- 
terior Committee earlier this year and 
the administration has not as yet had an 
opportunity to comment on it. 

The second section was requested by 
the Governor of the Virgin Islands in a 
letter to Senator McC.Lure dated August 
27, 1981 in which he requested a clarifi- 
cation of the authority of the U.S. Postal 
and Customs Services in assisting the 
Virgin Islands in the collection of excise 
taxes. 

The third provision would defer until 
the date of termination of the trustee- 
ship the requirement contained in last 
year’s omnibus territory measure that 
personal property owned by the United 
States in the trust territory be trans- 
ferred to the local governments. This 
provision was also contained in the 
measure reported by the House Interior 
Committee earlier this year. 

The final provision is an authorization 
for the appropriation of funds to the 
Secretary of the Interior to offset any 
decrease in program aid to the terri- 
tories and to reimburse those territories 
where the Federal internal revenue laws 
operate as a local territorial tax for any 
revenue occasioned by general Federal 
tax legislation. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is not to hold the territories harm- 
less from the effects of either the tax 
or budget reform but rather to provide 
the appropriating committees with suf- 
ficient flexibility to fulfill the plenary 
responsibility which the Congress has 
for the administration of the territories 
and insular areas of the United States. 
Unlike the several States, the territories 
do not have fully developed economies, 
and in some instances do not even have 
general authority to raise taxes. 

I would like to emphasize that in 
introducing this legislation, I am not 
necessarily endorsing any of the pro- 
visions, but rather I am providing a basis 
for the Committee on Energy and Na- 
tural Resources to hold hearings and 
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receive the views of both the admin- 
istration and insular areas on the sub- 
ject which the provisions of this bill 
address.@ 


By Mr. STEVENS (for Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) (for himself, Mr. Dan- 
FORTH, Mr. DoLE, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. HEINz, Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. 
TSONGAS) : 

S. 1675. A bill to help eliminate world 
hunger and malnutrition and promote 
global security; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


HUNGER ELIMINATION AND GLOBAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator HATFIELD I am introduc- 
ing a bill entitled the “Hunger Elimina- 
tion and Global Security Act.” I send it 
to the desk together with a list of co- 
sponsors of this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

It is my understanding that the co- 
sponsors of this legislation plan to hold 
a colloquy sometime in October and 
therefore they will withhold all state- 
ments on the bill until that time. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1675 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Hunger Elimination and Global Security 
Act”. 

FINDINGS REGARDING GLOBAL SECURITY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
security of the United States and other coun- 
tries is increasingly affected by a broad range 
of global problems including shortages or 
potential shortages of food, oil, water, wood, 
and other basic mineral and natural re- 
sources; desperate poverty; sickness; popula- 
tion pressures; environmental deterioration, 
including soil erosion and water pollution; 
and large-scale and destabilizing refugee 
problems. 

(b) The Congress finds that hunger, dis- 
ease, and extreme poverty are among the 
most critical of these global problems. As 
ever greater numbers of people perceive the 
disparity between their own continuing 
deprivation and the prosperity of others, 
and judge their predicament to be neither 
just nor inevitable, it becomes increasingly 
likely that there will be unrest and violence 
with consequent disruption of the flow of 
essential materials, adverse effects on the 
world economy, decreased likelihood of co- 
operative efforts toward meeting the other 
critical problems threatening national and 
global security, and increased likelihood of 
conflict and disruption in relations among 
nations, 

(C) Therefore, the Congress finds that 
the Nation's understanding of global and 
national security must be broad enough to 
include the problems cited in this section, 
and that adequate protection of the security 
of the United States requires effective action 
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on these global problems, and in particular 
on the problems of hunger, disease, and ex- 
treme poverty. 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 
REGARDING WORLD HUNGER 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) the United States is part of an inter- 
dependent world and its long-term security 
and prosperity can only be maintained in 
a community of nations which are stable 
and free and in an international order which 
is open and equitable; 

(2) widespread continuing poverty and 
hunger makes such a community and such 
an economic order impossible; and 

(3) although self-reliant action by the 
people of developing countries must be the 
principal weapon against hunger and pover- 
ty in such countries, the sustained support 
of major industrial countries, including the 
United States, is also crucial. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States Government should make 
the development of the poor countries and 
the eradication of poverty and hunger a 
primary objective of its foreign policy. 


PROGRAMS TO MEET HUMAN NEEDS 


Sec. 4. (a) As part of the Congressional 
presentation, materials accompanying this 
budget request for a fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent shall designate the programs and proj- 
ects carried out under section 104(c) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, chapter 9 of 
such Act, and title Il of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and such other programs and projects 
of assistance to foreign countries as he de- 
termines meet basic human needs as 
“Hunger Relief and Prevention Assistance”. 

(b) In determining whether a program or 
project meets basic human needs for pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the President shall 
consult with the Committee on Agriculture, 
the Committee on Appropriations, and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives and with the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, the 
Committee on Appropriations, and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TITLE I—PUBLIC LAW 480 


SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Sec. 101. Section 109 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1709) is amended by striking 
out subsection (c) and inserting in Meu 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(c) Each agreement entered into under 
this title shall describe the program which 
the recipient country is undertaking to in- 
crease its production and domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities, and 
to improve the storage and distribution of 
such commodities, and shall provide for ter- 
mination of such agreement, or adjustment 
in the terms of credit so that the rate of 
interest shall be not less than 6 per centum 
per annum, wheneyer the President finds 
that such program is not being carried out 
as specified in the agreement, except that 
no such agreement may be terminated, nor 
May such adjustment in the terms of credit 
be made if— 

“(1) the President determines that such 
action would threaten the security of the 
United States and sets forth such determi- 
nation, together with his reasons therefor, 
in the report required under section 4 8(a) 
of this Act; or 

“(2) the President determines that the 
program described in the preceding sentence 
has not been carried out as specified in the 
sales agreement because of circumstances 
beyond the control of the government of the 
recipient country and sets forth such de- 
termination, together with his reasons there- 
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for, in the report required under section 408 
(a) of this Act. 

“(d)(1) In each ageement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment 
to such an agreement, the economic devel- 
opment and self-help measures which the 
recipient country agrees to undertake shall 
be described (A) to the maximum feasible 
extent, in quantitative and measurable 
terms, and (B) in a manner which ensures 
that the primary beneficiaries of the meas- 
ures pursuant to each agreement will be the 
needy people in the recipient country. For 
purposes of this paragraph, needy peopie are 
those who are classified as ‘absolutely poor’ 
under the standards used by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and the International Development 
Association. 

(2) The President shall take appropriate 
steps to satisfy himself that, in each agree- 
ment entered into under this title and in 
each amendment to such an agreement, the 
economic development and self-help meas- 
ures which the recipient country agrees to 
undertake are additional to the measures 
which the recipient country had been plan- 
ning to undertake irrespective of that agree- 
ment or amendment. 

“(3) The President shall take all appro- 
priate steps to verify that the economic de- 
velopment and self-help provisions of each 
agreement entered into under this title, and 
of each amendment to such an agreement, 
are being fully carried out. In such verifica- 
tion, as well as in the negotiation of any such 
agreement or amendment, the President shall 
take special note of information available 
from United States private sector organiza- 
tions wishing to provide relevant informa- 
tion, as well as of the assessments of United 
States missions in the recipient country and 
the official statements of the government of 
that country. 

“(4) Upon request of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
Senate or the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent shall provide to that committee a writ- 
ten account of steps taken pursuant to para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection.”. 


TITLE II—MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


TARGETING ASSISTANCE TO THE NEEDY 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 1102 of the Interna- 
tional Financial Institutions Act (91 Stat. 
1067) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1102. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make every reasonable effort to bring 
about the establishment of a requirement 
within the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the International 
Development Association, the African Devel- 
opment Fund, the Asian Development Bank, 
the Inter-American Development Bank, and 
any other multilateral development bank of 
which the United States becomes a member, 
that not less than some specified proportion 
of its lending must benefit needy people, such 
proportion to be at least 50 per centum. For 
purposes of this title needy people are those 
who are classified as ‘absolutely poor’ under 
the standards adopted by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Development Associa- 
tion.”’. 

(b) Section 1103 of the International Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1103. The Secretaries of State and 
Treasury shall include in the annual report 
required under section 701(c) (1) of this Act 
an account of the progress being made 
toward achieving the goals of section 1102, 
and shall also include, for each of the in- 
stitutions referred to in section 1102, as ac- 
curate an estimate as is practicable of the 
proportion of the lending by that institution 
which benefits needy people. In formulating 
these estimates, the Secretaries of State and 
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Treasury may utilize the methodology devel- 
oped by the Inter-American Development 
Bank or such other methodology or meth- 
odologies as they may determine to be 
appropriate.”. 


TITLE III—WORLD FOOD SECURITY 
FOOD SECURITY RESERVES 


Sec. 321. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Congress recently passed and the 
President signed: into law an Act which pro- 
vides for establishment of a United States 
food security reserve of up to four million 
metric tons of wheat to be used for emer- 
gency food assistance; 

(2) the food import needs of developing 
countries will increase over the next ten 
years; and 

(3) some other grain exporting countries 
could take additional steps to assure con- 
tinuity of food assistance during food crisis 
years. 

(b) The President shall encourage other 
grain exporting countries to establish their 
own food security reserves or take other 
measures that complement the United States 
food security reserve. 

(c) The President shall prepare and trans- 
mit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate within one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act a report 
describing the actions he has taken to imple- 
ment this section. 


GLOBAL FOOD FINANCING FACILITY 


Sec. 302. (a) The President shall negotiate 
with other countries, and with international 
and regional organizations, to attempt to 
ensure that the benefits of the food financing 
facility recently approved by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund be directed so as to 
effect the maximum feasible reduction in 
hunger and malnutrition. 

(b) The President shall prepare and trans- 
mit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act a 
report describing the actions he has taken 
to implement this section. 


LIMITATION ON UNITED STATES FOOD EMBARGOES 


Sec. 306. Section 6(f) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 2405(f)) 
is amended— 


(1) in the subsection caption by inserting 
“and for certain food exports” immediately 
after “supplies”; 


(2) by inserting the following immediately 
after the first sentence: “Before export con- 
trols on food are imposed, expanded, or ex- 
tended under this section, the Secretary shall 
notify the Secretary of State in the case of 
export controls applicable with respect to 
any developed country and shall notify the 
Director of the United States International 
Development Cooperation Agency in the case 
of export controls applicable with respect to 
any developing country. The Secretary of 
State with respect to developed countries, 
and the Director with respect to developing 
countries, shall determine whether the pro- 
posed export controls on food would cause 
measurable malnutrition and shall inform 
the Secretary of that determination. If the 
Secretary is informed that the proposed ex- 
port controls on food would cause measur- 
able malnutrition, then those controls may 
not be imposed, expanded, or extended, as 
the case may be, unless the President deter- 
mines that those controls are necessary to 
protect the national security interests of 
the United States. Each such determination 
by the Secretary of State or the Director of 
the United States International Develop- 
ment Cooperation Agency, and any such 
determination by the President, shall be re- 
ported to the Congress, together with a 
statement of the reasons for that deter- 
mination.’ 
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(3) in the next to the last sentence by 
striking out “supplies,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “supplies or of food"; and 

(4) in the last sentence by inserting im- 
mediately before the period “or to any ex- 
port control on food which is in effect on 
the effective date of the Hunger Elimination 
and Global Security Act”. 


TITLE IV—BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 
AGREEMENT 


ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 401. (a) Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no bilateral development 
assistance may be available under part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to any 
country with which the United States has 
not entered into an agreement or set of 
agreements as described in subsection (b), 
such agreements to be known as Basic Hu- 
man Needs Agreements (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as “Agreements”) except that 
this title shall not prevent the provision of 
assistance to any country for the purposes of 
narcotics control, disaster relief, or peace- 
keeping operations. 

(b) Each such Agreement shall— 

(1) refiect and express the commitment of 
the recipient country to equitable and self- 
reliant development; and 

(2) include a commitment by the United 
States to provide a specified level of assist- 
ance and a commitment by the recipient 
country to undertake specified economic de- 
velopment measures directed toward meeting 
the basic human needs of its people, partic- 
ularly needs for a nutritionally adequate 
diet, health services, safe water and sanita- 
tion facilities, and basic education. 


SELF-HELP MEASURES AND OBJECTIVES 


Sec. 402. (a) Such Agreements shall— 

(1) set forth measurable objectives such 
as specified reductions in the infant mortal- 
ity rate and increases in the literacy rate, to- 
gether with a target date for achieving such 
objectives; and 

(2) describe the measures which the 
recipient government agrees to undertake 
to attempt to achieve these objecties. 

(b) In each such Agreement such meas- 
ures as the recipient government agrees to 
undertake shall be described in quantita- 
tive and measurable terms. The United States 
shall attempt to ensure that the Agreement 
or set of Agreements concluded with each 
recipient country does not neglect any of 
the basic needs enumerated in section 401 
of this title. The United States shall not 
enter into any such Agreement which is 50 
vague in its terms that efforts to comply 
with the Agreement cannot be effectively as- 
sessed. Failure to meet the terms of such 
agreement due to inadaquate efforts by the 
recipient shall result in termination of the 
agreement. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 403. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


TITLE V—RELIEF AND PREVENTION OF 
STARVATION 
SHORT TITLE 

Src. 501. This title may be cited as the 
“African Assistance and Hunger Prevention 
Act”. 

FINDINGS 
Sec. 502. The Congress finds that— 


(1) According to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the population of 
the developing countries (excluding the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China) live in absolute 
poverty, a condition of life so limited by mal- 
nutrition and other aspects of poverty as to 
be beneath any rational definition of human 
decency. United States development assist- 
ance too often fails to reach these poorest 
people. 

(2) There is widespread and continuing 
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starvation in sub-Saharan Africa and the 
nutritional situation in that region has been 
steadily worsening. The average rate of in- 
fant mortality in Africa is higher than on 
any other continent. 

(3) Steps should be taken to prepare in 
advance for anticipated food shortages in 
famine-prone African nations. 


AID TO THE ABSOLUTELY POOR 


Sec. 503. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, beginning for the fiscal year 
1983, and for each fiscal year thereafter, not 
less than 50 percent of the funds made avail- 
able for such fiscal year under part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 shall be used 
to finance productive facilities and other 
goods and services to be primarily used by 
the absolutely poor, including, for example, 
irrigation facilities, extension services and 
credit for small farmers, roads, safe drinking 
water supplies, and health and family plan- 
ning services. For purposes of this section, 
the absolutely poor are those persons who are 
classified as ‘absolutely poor” under the 
standards adopted by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Development Association. 

(b) In carrying out subsection (a) special 
emphasis shall be placed on alleviating hun- 
ger in sub-Saharan Africa. Particular atten- 
tion shall be paid to the role of women in 
agricultural production in the sub-Saharan 
region. 

PREVENTION OF FAMINE 


Sec. 504. Section 302 (c) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. i727a (c)) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the aggregate value of all 
agreements entered into under this title for 
the fiscal year 1983 and each fiscal year 
thereafter shall be not less than 25 percent of 
the aggregate value of all agreements entered 
into under title I of this Act for such fiscal 
year.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

“(5) In the fiscal year 1983— 

“(A) commodities, or 

“(B) the funds generated from the sale of 
commodities in participating countries, 


totaling in value not less than 5 percent of 
the aggregate value of all agreements en- 
tered into under title I of this Act in that 
fiscal year, shall be used under this title to 
establish grain reserves in famine-prone 
African nations or to take other steps to 
prepare in advance for food shortages in 
those nations. Agreements under this title 
shall contain provisions to ensure that meas- 
ures undertaken pursuant to this paragraph 
primarily benefit the needy people in partic- 
ipating countries.”’. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PEACE CORPS PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
Sec. 601. It is the sense of the Con 
gress that 
the President, acting through the Director 


of the Peace Corps, should in carrying out 
the functions vested in him by the Peace 


Corps Act, emphasize programs and projects 
to alleviate hunger and malnutrition by en- 
couraging agricultural self-sufficiency within 
foreign countries in which Peace Corps vol- 
unteers are serving. 


By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. QUAYLE, 
and Mr. CHAFEE) : 

S. 1676. A bill to enhance the detec- 
tion of motor vehicle theft and to im- 
prove the prosecution of motor vehicle 
theft by requiring the Secretary of 
Transportation to issue standards relat- 
ing to the identification of vehicle parts 
and components, by increasing criminal 
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penalties applicable to trafficking in 
stolen vehicles and parts, by curtailing 
the exportation of stolen vehicles and 
self-propelled mobile equipment, and by 
establishing penalties applicable to the 
dismantling of vehicies for the purpose 
of trafficking in stolen parts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
MOTOR VEHICLE THEFT PREVENTION ACT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of motor vehicle theft continues to 
worsen. In 1980, a: motor vehicle was 
stolen every 28 seconds in the United 
States—1,114,651 vehicles were stolen in 
1980, according to Federal Bureau of 
Investigation data. In 1979, vehicle theft 
was up 10.6 percent over 1978, and 1980 
thefts increased an additional 2 percent 
over 1979. 

The total loss to society is estimated 
at $4 billion annually, including the cost 
of insurance premiums, and outlays by 
local and State governments for 
enforcement, prosecution, and imprison- 
ment of auto thieves. In some of our 
larger cities, motorists are paying $200 
to $300 each year in theft coverage alone 
because of professional theft. 

Many cities have been very hard hit 
by theft; for instance, theft was up 19 
percent in Hartford, Conn., in 1980 over 
1979; up 61 percent in Miami; up 36 
percent in Philadelphia; up 9 percent in 
Indianapolis; up 9 percent in Los An- 
geles; and up 12 percent in New York 
City. 

Significantly, about 40 to 45 percent 

of all stolen vehicles are never recovered. 
A spokesman for the National Crime 
Information Center reports that 591 
cars disappear daily from America’s 
streets and highways and never reap- 
pear. 
This development could be explained 
by: 
First, motor vehicle theft is increas- 
ingly a professional crime. Vehicles are 
stolen and then dismantled in “chop 
shops” for their lucrative sheet metal 
replacement parts such as doors, fend- 
ers, and the hood. Because the parts 
lack identifying numbers, prosecutors 
are almost never able to prove that a 
crime has taken place. 


Second, a growing number of stolen 
vehicles are being exported. Informed 
sources have testified at House hearings 
that 10,000 to 20,000 stolen vehicles are 
taken annually to Mexico. A ready mar- 
ket available in Mexico is assured be- 
cause the identical model of a U.S. pro- 
duced sedan that cost $10,000 in Hous- 
ton manufactured in Mexico sells retail 
in Mexico City for $24,000. 

Vehicles are also going to the oil-rich 
states such as Kuwait, the Caribbean, 
Central America, West Africa, and the 
Philippines. Some are stolen while others 
are exported by their owners. Once out- 
side the United States, the thief is home 
free. In addition, many criminals fraud- 
ulently then report the vehicle stolen 
and collect on a U.S. insurance policy. 

Third, professional thieves have de- 
vised a variety of scams designed to de- 
fraud insurance companies and confuse 
the police. The salvage switch remains 
one of the most common. Typically, the 
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thief will purchase a late model wreck 
at an auction and receive a clear title 
in some States. The criminal will then 
excise the identification plates from the 
wreck and proceed to steal an identical 
vehicle off the street. He will rip the 
identification plates off the stolen ve- 
hicle and insert the salvage plate. In a 
matter of moments, he converts the 
stolen vehicle into a legitimate vehicle 
with a clear title. 

Because of the growing number of 
thefts, the Federal Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Auto Theft was created in 
1975. It consisted of representatives from 
the Departments of Justice, Transpor- 
tation, State, Treasury, Commerce, and 
the Office of Management and Budget. 
After 3 years of deliberation, it drafted 
the Motor Vehicle Theft Prevention Act 
as the best tool to fight this crime that 
hits the pocketbook of almost every 
American through higher insurance 
premiums. 

The bill tackles the theft problem 
through two simple strategies: 

First, it emphasizes prevention by in- 
creasing the risk to thieves by placing 
identifying numbers on major sheet 
metal parts. Currently, only motors and 
transmissions are uniformly marked on 
motor vehicles on account of laws in 
Tennessee and Georgia. Witnesses at 
congressional hearings testified that they 
routinely disposed of these valuable mov- 
ing parts because of fears their ill-found 
booty would be traced. 


Second, those wanting to destroy the 
audit trail by removing the federally 
mandated vehicle identification numbers 
would face up to 5-year imprisonment 
and/or a $5,000 fine. Major traffickers 
could receive up to 10 years in Federal 
prison and/or a $25,000 fine. The orga- 
nized crime statute would be expanded 
to cover motor vehicle theft. This should 
help deter the major interstate rings that 
operate in almost every region of the 
United States. 


Third, Federal authorities would be 
able to better control illegal exportation 
by requiring shippers to record the VIN 
and file an export declaration with cus- 
toms before sailing. 


Fourth, a task force would be appoint- 
ed to study ways of combating fraud 
through uniformity in titling and regis- 
tration. 


Fifth, the escalating theft of off-high- 
way equipment would also be studied. 
The study panel would be chaired by 
the Attorney General and include rep- 
resentatives from the law enforcement 
community and private industry. The 
Associated Equipment Distributors es- 
timate heavy equipment theft losses at 
at least $1 billion annually for equip- 
ment owners and dealers. The law en- 
forcement community wants this study 
while the manufacturers believe such a 
study should be postponed. I believe that 
the appropriate legislative committees 
should hear testimony from both sides 
and then determine its position based on 
an objective evaluation of the testimony. 
I will abide by their decision. 

Objections have been raised by the 
motor vehicle manufacturers because of 
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the additional regulation this bill would 
entail. 

Earlier this year, I held a field hearing 
in Rockford, Ill., where I heard testi- 
mony from the manufacturers on the 
outrageous regulatory burden that we in 
Congress have placed on them. I am com- 
mitted to remove ill-conceived and costly 
regulations that serve no useful purpose. 

However, this bill contains several im- 
portant provisions to prevent abuse: 

The cost of placing additional identify- 
ing numbers on sheet metal parts is lim- 
ited to no more that $10, indexed for 
inflation; 

Second, the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration must prove that 
the numbering standard is cost-effec- 
tive; 

Third, there is a maximum limit of 14 
parts that would be required to be num- 
bered; 

Fourth, the standard automatically 
sunsets in about 5 years, if it proves to 
be ineffective. 

Iam confident that with these built-in 
safeguards the motor vehicle manufac- 
turers can live with this standard and 
support this legislation as enlightened 
corporate citizens concerned about a 
problem of intimate concern to motor 
vehicle owners and the police. 

I am pleased to reintroduce the Motor 
Vehicle Theft Enforcement Act of 1981 
together with my colleague from Illinois, 
Senator ALAN J. Drxon. As Secretary of 
State in Illinois, ALan Drxon developed 
the “Illinois Plan” to combat motor ve- 
hicle theft and chop shops. Because of 
its success it has become a prototype for 
the Nation. 

Both Senator Lucar and Senator 
Quate in neighboring Indiana have 
joined me to cosponsor this bill. Many of 
the chop shop operations have crossed 
into Indiana from Illinois. Senator 
CHAFEE of Rhode Island, also joins me. 

The Motor Vehicle Theft Enforcement 
Act has broad support under the um- 
brella of the Coalition to Halt Automo- 
tive Theft under the able leadership of 
Theodore Johnson. 

Members include: The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft In- 
vestigators, the American Insurance As- 
sociation, the Automotive Dismantlers 
and Recyclers of America, the Automo- 
tive Service Councils, Inc., the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance Co., Government 
Employees Insurance Co., the Greater 
Cleveland Crime Prevention Committee, 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers, Nationwide Insurance Compa- 
nies, the New York/New Jersey Anti-Car 
Theft Committee, State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., and the 
Washington Auto Body Association. The 
National Auto Theft Bureau is an ad- 


I would hope that both the Judiciary 
Committee and Commerce Committee 
schedule timely hearings on this bill. In 
1979, the Governmental Affairs Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
held 5 days of hearings on this legisla- 
tion. In 1980, the Criminal Justice Sub- 
committee held an additional day of 
hearing. A more than adequate hearing 
record has been established that provides 
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every possible view on the merits of this 
proposed law. Our hard-pressed police 
forces are only asking for an audit trail 
for stolen auto parts. We should not dis- 
appoint them. 


I would like to include for the RECORD, 
a section-by-section analysis of the bill, 
an article I authored for the February 
1981 issue of Law Enforcement Commu- 
nications, recent stories on the problems 
in both the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago Sun-Times, an editorial broad- 
cast over WMAQ-TV in Chicago praising 
the outstanding efforts by Illinois State 
Senator Adeline Geo-Garis to curb this 
problem, an April 9, 1981, summary of 
the equipment theft issue in Construc- 
tion Digest, an article by the president 
by the National Automotive Theft Bu- 
reau, and a letter from the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Vehicle Theft Investigators. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MOTOR VEHICLE THEFT LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Act OFF 1981 SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1—Title 


Section 1 of the bill provides that the bill 
when enacted may be cited as the “Motor 
Vehicle Theft Law Enforcement Act of 
1981." 


Section 2—Findings and purpose 


Section 2 sets forth findings by the Con- 
gress and the purpose of the legislation. 


TITLE I--IMPROVED IDENTIFICATION FOR MOTOR 
VEHICLE PARTS AND COMPONENTS 


Section 101—Motor vehicle parts and con- 
ponents security standards 


Section 101(a) adds a new paragraph to 
Section 102 of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 
1391), defining “motor vehicle security 
standard.” This is a minimum performance 
standard relating to methods and proce- 
dures for the identification of new motor ve- 
hicle parts and components (other than mo- 
torcycle parts and components). 

Subsection 101(b) adds to section 103 of 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 1392) a new 
subsection, (j), dealing with the effectuation 
of such standard. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation is required, under subsection (J), 
to publish a proposed motor vehicle security 
standard requiring an identification number 
on key components or parts within 12 
months after the date of enactment of the 
Act, and to promulgate a final Federal 
motor vehicle security standard not later 
than 24 months after enactment. Such 
standard is to take effect between 180 days 
and one year from the date of promulga- 
tion. However, if the Secretary finds it is in 
the public interest and shows good cause, 
the effective date may be earlier or later. 
The standard will apply only to parts and 
components which are (a) included in the 
assembly of a motor vehicle manufactured 
after the effective date or (b) manufactured 
as new replacement parts or components for 
motor vehicles after the effective date. It is 
anticipated that the parts manufactured ex- 
clusively for use as replacement parts or 
components that are equivalent to a part or 
component required by a federal Motor Ve- 
hicle Security Standard to bear an identifi- 
cation number, would bear an appropriate 
marking which identifies such part or com- 
ponent as a replacement. Such a marking 
would be affixed by the manufacturer of 
such replacement part or component. 

The part or component identification 
number should be permanently affixed by 
riveting, welding, stamping, impressing, 
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burning or some other basically equivalent 
manner such as the use of an adhesive ma- 
terial which is tamper proof and self-de- 
structing, and hence non-reuseable, if the 
material is removed from the part of the 
component. 

Paragraph (3)(A) of new subsection (j) 
requires that before promulgating any secu- 
rity standard, the Secretary must conduct a 
study to determine the cost of implementing 
such standard and the benefits attainable as 
a result of such standard. In preparing 
such a study, the Secretary must consider 
the effect which such standard may have on 
production and sales by the domestic manu- 
facturers. 

The most desirable number which could 
be utilized for component identification 
would be the same as that required for the 
vehicle identification number (VIN) under 
U.S. Department of Transportation Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard No. 115 (i.e. 
17 characters). However, for some methods 
of application, requiring all 17 characters 
may be difficult and costly, Accordingly, it 
may be necessary to make use of a deriva- 
tive of the VIN for some component parts. 
Identification of parts and components is to 
be accomplished in the least expensive way 
consistent with the purposes of the Act. 

Paragraph (3)(B) of new subsection (j) 
directs the Secretary to include the results 
of such study in the publication of the pro- 
posed Federal motor vehicle security stand- 
ard. Under paragraph (3)(C), the Secretary 
shall have no authority to promulgate any 
such standard unless the Secretary deter- 
mines the benefits from the standard are 
likely to exceed the costs of such standard. 

Paragraph (4)(A) provides that no secu- 
rity standard promulgated by the Secretary 
under the section shall impose additional 
costs upon the manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles in excess of $10.00 (adjusted for infla- 
tion beginning in 1982) per motor vehicle. 
The level of costs per motor vehicle will be 
determined by the Secretary as part of the 
cost-benefit study required prior to the pro- 
mulgation of the standard. 

Subparargaph (B) provides that any man- 
ufacturer, subsequent to the promulgation 
of the standard, may petition the Secretary 
to amend such standard for the purpose of 
adjusting the standard to be in compliance 
with the paragraph in paragraph (4) (A). 
Upon a showing by such manufacturer that 
the costs of compliance with such standard 
will result in costs in excess of $10.00 per 
motor vehicle (adjusted for inflation), the 
Secretary shall amend such standard to 
eliminate the costs which exceed $10.00 per 
motor vehicle. 

Subsection (5) states that no security 
standard may require that numbering or 
other identification of more than a total of 
four parts or components for trailers, nine 
parts or components for trucks, and four- 
teen parts or components for any other 
motor vehicle, This imitation is to be exclu- 
sive of the VIN (Vehicle Identification 
Number) currently required under Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard 115 (the 
Public Vehicles Identification Number). 

The parts and the components selected by 
the Secretary of Transportation should be 
those which will primarily deter profession- 
al thieves who either resell the vehicle itself 
or cut it up for parts. Such parts and com- 
ponents should be part of the vehicle at the 
time of original manufacture. 

The maximum limitation of 14 parts and 
components to be numbered was derived 
from & listing prepared by the Justice De- 
partment based on a four-door passenger 
car. It is anticipated that the parts and com- 
ponents for passenger cars required to be 
identified by the Secretary will be from the 
Justice Department list. The components 
the Justice Department believes are neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of the Act 
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in regard to component identification for 
passenger cars are: the engine; the transmis- 
sion; each door allowing entrance or egress 
to the passenger compartment; the hood; 
the radiator core support of the front end 
assembly; each front fender; the deck lid, 
tailgate, or hatchback (whichever, if pres- 
ent); the trunk floor pan; the frame (or, in 
the case of a unitized body, the supporting 
structure which serves as the frame); and 
one additional confidential location selected 
each year by the manufacturer with notifi- 
cation to law enforcement of the exact loca- 
tion. There is no intent that the Secretary 
require that the full authorized number of 
part or components be actually marked. 
However a sufficient number should be 
marked to accomplish the p of the 
Act. The bill allows that, as the theft profile 
changes or as cars and body styles change, 
different components may be marked; any 
such change, however, will be subject to 
rulemaking. 

Paragraph (6) directs that the Secretary 
shall take several factors into account in 
prescribing motor vehicle security stand- 
ards. First, the Secretary shall consider rele- 
vant available motor vehicle security data, 
including the results of research, develop- 
ment, testing and evaluation activities con- 
ducted pursuant to the Act. 

Second, the Secretary shall also review 
available studies carried out by motor vehi- 
cle manufacturer which evaluate methods 
and procedures for the identification of 
motor vehicle parts and components and 
the effects which such methods and proce- 
dures may have with respect to reducing 
motor vehicle thefts and with respect to the 
costs of motor vehicle ownership. 

Third, the effect of the implementation of 
such standard upon the cost of motor vehi- 
cle insurance shall be considered by the Sec- 
retary. 

Fourth, the Secretary shall take into ac- 
count savings which may be realized by con- 
sumers through alleviating inconveniences 
experienced by consumers as a result of the 
theft and disposition of motor vehicle parts 
and components. 

Finally, the Secretary should take into ac- 
count considerations of safety. 

Subsection 101(c) amends Section 103(d) 
of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 which applies general Fed- 
eral supremacy status to standards issued 
by the Department of Transportation under 
this bill. The Federal program cannot be 
modified by State actions. This does not 
mean that the states are preempted from en- 
forcing, by an appropriate method, identical 
federal motor vehicle security standards at 
the pre-consumer level of distribution; pro- 
vided, however, that such state enforcement 
scheme does not create an undue burden on 
interstate commerce or present serious dan- 
ger of conflict with Federal enforcement 
programs. 


Section 102—Authority of Secretary to study 
security devices and systems 


Section 102 amends section 106 of the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1965 by adding a new paragraph which 
authorizes the Secretary to conduct studies 
regarding the development of security devices 
and systems which are designed to deter in- 
dividuals from entering a locked motor ve- 
hicle and starting the motor vehicle for the 
purpose of stealing the motor vehicle. 

Section 103—Report regarding security 

devices and systems 


Section 103(a) requires the Secretary of 
Transportation, 12 months after the date of 
enactment, to submit a report to the Con- 
gress, regarding security devices and/or sys- 
tems designed to deter the unauthorized en- 
tering or starting of a locked motor vehicle 
for the purpose of stealing the motor vehicle. 

Subsection (b) provides that in this re- 
port. the Secretary is to determine whether 
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an objective standard for such systems can 
be devised so that the systems are not com- 
promised by the demonstrations of them 
which may be necessary to show compliance 
with the standard; and whether, it would be 
more beneficial if security devices and sys- 
tems were left as options for auto manufac- 
turers to offer in areas of high crime rates. 
Subsection (c) states that the report may 
include any other matters relating to motor 
vehicle security which the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate. The report shall include 
recommendations for legislative or adminis- 
trative action and is to be prepared after 
consulting with the Attorney General. 


Section 104—Technical and conforming 
amendments 


Section 104 amends sections of the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
to reflect the substantive amendments set 
out in Sections 101 and 102 and make tech- 
nical and conforming changes. 


Section 105—Termination of certain 
provisions and amendments 


Section 105 provides that the provisions of 
Title I and the amendments made in Title I 
shall be repealed, according to Section 
104(a)(1), at the end of June 30 of the 
fourth successive year following the first 
June 30 which occurs at least 15 months 
after the effective date of the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Security Standard to be pro- 
mulgated, unless the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation and the Attorney General of the 
United States submit a joint written state- 
ment to Congress which makes several find- 
ings. 

Bubesction 105(b) outlines the findings to 
be made: (1) a finding based on the most 
recent available statistics contained In the 
National Crime Information Center, the 
most recent available statistics compiled in 
connection with pudlication of the Uniform 
Crime Reports and upon other sources, in- 
cluding the perceptions of the law enforce- 
ment community of the Nation which deals 
with motor vehicle theft and any increases 
in arrest or prosecution rates relating to 
motor vehicle theft, that there have been 
beneficial impact upon the rate of thefts or 
the rate of recovery of motor vehicles, or 
motor vehicle parts and/or components 
during the period the motor vehicle security 
standard is in effect; (2) a finding that such 
impact is significantly attributable to the 
operation and enforcement of such motor 
vehicle security standard; and (3) a judg- 
ment that the provisions of Title I should 
remain in effect. 

Subsection (c)(1) directs that the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) through (4) shall 
apply if the repeals and amendments speci- 
fied in subsection (a) take effect. Paragraph 
(2) of subsection (c) provides that any Fed- 
eral motor vehicle security standard shall 
cease to have any force or effect after the 
repeals specified in subsection (a) take 
effect. Paragraph (3) provides that any ad- 
ministrative proceeding relating to any pro- 
vision of law repaled in accordance with 
subsection (a) which is pending on the effec- 
tive date of such repeal shall be continued 
as if subsection (a) had not been enacted, 
and orders issued in any such administrative 
proceeding shall continue in effect until 
amended or revoked by the Secretary of 
Transportation in accordance with the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
Gf 1966, or by operation of law. 

The provisions of paragraph (4) specify 
that the repeals provided by subsection (a) 
shall not affect any suit, action, or other 
proceeding lawfully commenced before the 
effective date of such repeals and that all 
such suits, actions or proceedings shall be 
continued, proceedings therein had, appeals 
therein taken, and judgments therein ren- 
dered, in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if subsection (a) had not been 
enacted. 
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TITLE II—ANTIFENCING MEASURES 
Section 201—Motor vehicle identification 
numbers: Forfeitures 


Section 201 amends Chapter 25 of title 18, 
United States Code by adding a new section 
510. “Altering or removing vehicle identifi- 
cation numbers." Subsection (a) of such sec- 
tion provides that, with exceptions, whoever 
knowingly removes, obliterates, tampers 
with, or alters any identification number for 
any motor vehicle shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, imprisoned for not more than 5 
years or both. 

Subsection (b) of new Section 510 provides 
that the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any motor vehicle scrap proces- 
sor or motor vehicle demolisher if such 
person is engaged in the processing of any 
motor vehicle, or part or component thereof 
into metallic scrap for purposes of recycling 
the metallic content and is its compliance 
with applicable State law regarding the dis- 
position of such items. Such exemption also 
applies to persons acting under the authori- 
ty of the Secretary of Transportation or 
State law to restore or replace such mark- 
ings. 

For purpose of new Section 510: (1) the 
term “identification number” means any 
identification number required by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation under any Federal 
motor vehicle security standard, Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard or other regu- 
lation. 

(2) The term “motor vehicle’ has the 
meaning given it in section 102 of the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Security Act. 

(3) “Motor Vehicle Demolisher” is defined 
as any person, including motor vehicle dis- 
mantler or motor vehicle recycler, who is 
engaged in the business of processing motor 
vehicles, parts or components which renders 
the item unsuitable for further use as a 
motor vehicle, or part or component thereof. 

(4) The term “motor vehicle scrap proces- 
sor” means any person who is engaged in 
the business of purchasing motor vehicles, 
parts or components for the purpose of 
processing such motor vehicles into metallic 
scrap for recycling. It does not include any 
activity of such a person relating to the re- 
cycling of a motor vehicle or a motor vehicle 
part or component as a used motor vehicle 
or used motor vehicle part or component. 

(5) The term “processing” means loading, 
unloading, crushing, flattening, destroying, 
grinding up, handling, or otherwise reducing 
a motor vehicle part into metallic scrap. 

Section 201 also adds a new section 511 to 
title 18 of the United States Code which cre- 
ates a statutory right to seizure for Federal 
law enforcement officials of any motor vehi- 
cle, part or component whose identification 
number has been removed or altered. Ex- 
emptions from this provision apply in the 
case of such a motor vehicle part or compo- 
nent which has been attached to a motor ve- 
hicle without any knowledge by the owner 
that the identification number has been 
tampered with. Motor vehicles or parts 
whose identification numbers have been 
damaged by fire or accident are likewise 
exempt from forfeiture. The provision for 
seizure and forfeiture incorporates by refer- 
ence the laws relating to seizures and for- 
feitures under the customs laws. 

Effective in 1969, the Department of 
Transportation issued Federal Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Standard No. 115 requiring a 
public VIN (Vehicle Identification Number). 
Under Title I of this Act, the Secretary of 
Transportation will be given regulatory au- 
thority to require identification numbers 
for components of the vehicle also. Conse- 
quently, after the enactment of Section 510 
it would be a Federal crime to remove or 
alter the public VIN on any existing motor 
vehicle manufactured after January 1, 1969, 
or future motor vehicle because such identi- 
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fication number is already required by De- 
partment of Transportation regulations. On 
the other hand, the removal or alteration of 
the identification number of certain com- 
ponents would only become a Federal crime 
when such removal or alteration occurred 
after the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation regulation requiring an 
identification number for such component. 
Neither Section 510 or 511 are intended in 
any fashion or manner to restrict or pre- 
clude the States from passing and enforcing 
their own criminal laws relating to the re- 
moval or alteration of identification num- 
bers affixed by the manufacturer to the 
motor vehicle and its components. 


Section 202—Definition of securities 


Section 202 amends 18 U.S.C. 2311 to in- 
clude “motor vehicle title until it is can- 
celled by the State indicated thereon or 
blank motor vehicle title” in the definition 
of securities. At present a fully executed 
motor vehicle title would qualify as a “secu- 
rity” under the provision “document evi- 
dencing ownership of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise” in the definition of “securities” in 
section 2311 of title 18, United States Code. 
However, a blank certificate would not be a 
“security”. 


Section 203—Sale or receipt of stolen 
motor vehicles 


Section 203 amends 18 U.S.C. 2313 by en- 
suring that Federal jurisdiction will attach 
and remain with a stolen motor vehicle once 
it has crossed a State or United States 
boundary after being stolen. It thus be- 
comes unnecessary to prove that such a ve- 
hicle has retained its interstate character in 
order to prosecute, as is presently necessary 
under the Dyer Act. Section 203 also 
amends 18 U.S.C. 2313 to make a Federal 
crime of possession of a motor vehicle or air- 
craft which has crossed a State or United 
States boundary after having been stolen. 
Presently, it is a crime to “receive” such a 
vehicle but possession is not specified. 


Section 204—Trafficking in certain motor 
vehicles, motor vehicle parts, or motor 
vehicle components 


Section 204 creates a new section 2319 of 
title 18, United States Code, which deals 
with traffickers in stolen motor vehicles or 
their parts with knowledge that their identi- 
fication numbers were removed obliterated 
tampered with, or altered. It provides for 
criminal penalties of up to $25,000 in fines 
or 10 years imprisonment, or both. The bill 
retains the present Dyer Act Policy that the 
illegal possession of such a vehicle or part 
must include an intention on the part of the 
possessor to dispose of the vehicle or part. 
The section is aimed at the dealers and ped- 
dlers of such stolen items. It includes the 
exemptions provided in section 201. In addi- 
tion, it is not designed to reach an individu- 
al who possesses such a vehicle or part for 
his own personal use even where the indi- 
vidual knows that the identification number 
has been removed, obliterated, tampered 
with, or altered. Such an offense would be 
subject to prosecution only under appropri- 
ate State and local laws: it would not add to 
the burdens of the Federal courts. 

The terms “identification number”, 
“motor vehicle” and “motor vehicle scrap 
processor” have the meanings given to them 
in Section 201. 

Section 205—Definition of racketeering 

activity 

Section 205 amends section 1961 of title 
18, United States Code, commonly known as 
the RICO statute (Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations), to allow pros- 
ecution under this statute of those individ- 
uals and businesses which traffic in stolen 
vehicles and their parts. The existence of 
this prohibition and appropriate prosecu- 
tions under it should have a significant de- 
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terrent impact upon those businesses pres- 
ently engaging in the knowing receipt and 
disposition of stolen vehicles and their parts 
and components. 
Section 206—Nonmailable motor vehicle 
master keys 


Section 206 amends the Master Key Act 
(39 U.S.C. 3002) to prohibit the mailing of 
devices which are designed or adapted pri- 
marily to open or to make inoperable any of 
the locks or the ignition switches of two or 
more motor vehicles. The provision also pro- 
hibits the mailing of any advertisement for 
such a device and authorizes the United 
States Postal Service to issue a mail stop- 
order in an appropriate case. Violations of 
this section would be within the investiga- 
tive jurisdiction of the United States Postal 
Service. 

TITLE I1I—IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION ` 

MEASURES 


Section 301—Amendments to title 18, 
United States Code 


Section 301 adds a new section 553 to chap- 
ter 27 of title 18, United States Code, creat- 
ing a federal offense within the investigative 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Customs Service to 
import or export or attempt to import or ex- 
port, stolen self-propelled vehicles, vessels, 
or aircraft, or their parts, with knowledge 
that the vehicle or part was stolen. The sec- 
tion also prohibits the importation or ex- 
portation of vehicles or parts whose identi- 
fication mumber the importer or exporter 
knows to have been removed, obliterated, 
tampered with, or altered. These offenses are 
punishable by a fine of up to $10,000, up to 
five years’ imprisonment, or both. This sec- 
tion would obviously not be applicable to the 
importation or exportation of the conveyance 
by the lawful owner or his agent. 

For purposes of this section, the term 
“self-propelled motor vehicle” includes any 
automobile; truck; tractor; bus; motorcycle; 
motor home; and any other self-propelled 
construction equipment, special use equip- 
ment and any other such vehicle designed 
for running on land but not on rail. 

The term “vessel” has the meaning given 
it in section 401 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U.S.C. 1401). 

The term “aircraft” has the meaning given 
it in section 101(5) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301(5)). 


Section 302—Amendments to Tariff Act 
of 1930 


Section 302 creates two new sections to 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Section 626 subjects 
any individual who imports, exports, or at- 
tempts to import or export any stolen self- 
propelled vehicle, vessel, aircraft or parts 
thereof, or any self-propelled vehicle or ve- 
hicle part whose identification number has 
been removed, obliterated, tampered with or 
altered, to a civil penalty of up to $10,000 per 
instance, to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In addition, under this sec- 
tion, any of the above-described self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, vessels, aircraft or parts are 
subject to seizure and forfeiture, if they are 
imported or exported. This section is like- 
wise not applicable to the importation or ex- 
portation of the conveyance or part by the 
lawful owner or his agent. The section also 
provides for a fine of up to $500 for any 
person attempting to export a used vehicle 
who fails to present identifying documents 
to the appropriate customs officer prior to 
lading or export. Regulations governing this 
are to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The terms “self-propelled motor vehicle” 
and “aircraft” have the same meaning as in 
section 301. 

For purposes of this section the term 
“used” refers to any self-propelled vehicle, 
the legal title of which has been transferred, 
by a manufacturer, distributor or dealer, to 
an ultimate purchaser. 
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“Ultimate purchaser” means the first per- 
son, other than a dealer, who purchases a 
self-propelled vehicle for purposes other than 
resale. 

TITLE IV—REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


Section 401—Report regarding theft of of- 
highway mobile equipment 


Section 401(a) provides that the Attorney 
General of the United States, as soon as prac- 
ticable after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall establish a task force to study prob- 
lems relating to the theft of off-highway mo- 
bile equipment and steps being taken to 
prevent the theft and subsequent disposition 
of such equipment. The task force shall pre- 
pare a report containing the results of such 
study, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Transportation, and shall submit such re- 
port to Congress not later than 2 years after 
the date of enactment of tihs legislation. 

Section 401(b) lists those who will be 
members of the task force. Members of the 
task force shall serve without pay but are 
eligible for travel expenses. Subsection (c) (3) 
provides that the Attorney General or his 
delegate shall serve as the chairman of the 
task force. 

Subsection (d) requires that the report 
contain information relating to: (1) the de- 
velopment and effectiveness of identification 
numbering systems for off-highway mobile 
equipment and the major components and 
attachments of such equipment by manu- 
facturers, user groups and others and the 
progress which has been made toward the 
development of a uniform national and in- 
ternational identification numbering system; 
(2) improvements in formats and procedures 
of the National Crime Information Center 
relating to reporting the theft of off-highway 
mobile equipment and the major components 
and attachments of such equipment, and the 
extent to which affected groups are furnish- 
ing information in accordance with such 
procedures shall be included in the report; 
(3) efforts made by the owners of off-highway 
mobile equipment voluntarily to affix iden- 
tification numbers to such equipment and 
the major components and attachments of 
such equipment and to otherwise protect 
such equipment components and attach- 
ments from theft shall be included in the 
report; (4) measures being taken by the 
manufacturers of off-highway mobile equip- 
ment relating to its physical security fea- 
tures; and (5) the effectiveness of any State 
laws relating to the titling of off-highway 
mobile equipment and/or making it unlaw- 
ful to remove, obliterate, tamper with or al- 
ter any identification number affixed by a 
manufacturer to any off-highway equipment 
as a major component or attachment of such 
equipment and permitting seizure by law en- 
forcement officers, for investigative purposes, 
of off-highway equipment and major com- 
ponents and attachments if Identification 
numbers for such equipment, components, or 
attachments have been removed, obliterated. 
tampered with or altered. 


The Report shall also cover the availability 
of certificates of origin which (A) contain 
adequate internal security features to deter 
forgery, alteration and counterfeiting; (B) 
list the identification number of the off- 
highway mobile equipment involved and 
major components and attachments of such 
equipment at original value; and (C) are 
suitable to serve as proof of ownership for 
off-highway mobile equipment through as- 
signment to subsequent purchasers as 
stated in Paragraph (6). 

The Report shall cover any action being 
taken by auction businesses, banks and 
other financial institutions (in connection 
with the making of loans) and insurance 
businesses to deter the reintroduction of 
stolen off-highway mobile equipment and 
major components or attachments of such 
equipment into the normal channels of com- 
merce; as well as, the need for educational 
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and training programs for State and local 
law enforcement officials designed to famil- 
larize such officials with problems relating 
to the theft of off-highway mobile equip- 
ment will be part of the report. 

In addition, the report shall include rec- 
ommendations for legislative or administra- 
tive action if the task force considers any 
such action to be considered appropriate. 

Subsection (e) defines for purposes of this 
section, the term “off-highway mobile 
equipment” to mean a work machine which 
is (1) self-propelled or pushed or towed by 
self-propelled work machine; (2) the pri- 
mary function of which is off-highway in 
application and (3) any on-highway oper- 
ation of which is incidental to the primary 
function of the work machine, Such term 
includes self-propelled agricultural, forest- 
ry, industrial, construction and any other 
non-transportation special use equipment. 


Section 402—Report regarding auto theft 
measures for state motor vehicle titling 
programs 
Section 402(a) provides that the Secretary 

of Transportation, as soon as practicable af- 

ter the date of enactment of this Act shall 
establish a task force to study problems 
which relate to motor vehicle titling and 
control over motor vehicle salvage and which 
may affect the motor vehicle theft problem. 

The task force should propose a report con- 

taining the results of such study and submit 

such report to Congress and the chief exec- 

utive officer of each state not later than 18 

months after the enactment of this legisla- 

tion. 

Section 402(b) lists those who will be 
members of the task force. Members of the 
task force shall serve without pay but are 
eligible for travel expenses. Subsection (c) 
(3) provides the Secretary of Transportation, 
or his delegate, shall serve as chairman of the 
task force. 

Subsection (d)(1) requires the task force 
report to be made only after a meaningful 
consultation process and review of existing 
laws, practices, studies, and recommenda- 
tions regarding the affect that motor vehicle 
titling measures and controls over motor 
vehicle salvage may have upon the motor 
vehicle theft problem. 


Subsection (d)(2) requires that the task 
force report specify the key aspects of motor 
vehicle antitheft measures necessary to pre- 
vent the deposition or use of stolen motor 
vehicles, or major components of motor vehi- 
cles, and to prevent insurance fraud or in- 
come tax fraud based upon false reports of 
stolen vehicles. The task force report is re- 
quired to indicate any of the antitheft meas- 
ures for which national uniformity would be 
crucial in order for the measure to be ade- 
quately effective. The task force is also asked 
to recommend viable ways of obtaining any 
necessary national uniformity. 


In addition, the task force report shall in- 
clude other recommendations of legislative 
or administrative action at the state level or 
at the Federal level, and any recommenda- 
tions for actions by private industry which 
may be appropriate. 


Section 403—Report regarding implementa- 
tion of the act 

Section 403 states that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in consultation with 
the Secretary of Transportation, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Postmaster General, 
shall submit to the Congress a report on the 
implementation and development of the pro- 
visions of title I, the provisions of title 18 
and title 39, United States Code, which are 
added by the amendments made in title Il, 
and the provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, and the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 
1202 et seq.) which are added by the amend- 
ments made in title ITI, and the effectiveness 
of such provisions in helping to prevent and 
reduce motor vehicle related theft. Such re- 
port shall be submitted on or before the first 
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June 30 which occurs at least 15 months after 
the date of enactment of this act and on or 
before each June 30, thereafter for the fol- 
lowing 9 successive years. 


[From the Law Enforcement Communica- 
tions, February 1981] 
PUTTING ON THE BRAKES 
(By Senator CHARLES H. PERCY) 


A motor vehicle is stolen every 32 seconds 
in this country. In 1979, over one million 
motor vehicles were stolen in thè USA— 
an alarming 10.6 percent increase over 1978. 
If the present trend continues, onë out of 
every 40 to 45 vehicles now on the road will 
be stolen, or the contents and/or acces- 
sories of that vehicle will be stolen this year. 

Auto theft became a popular and lucrative 
business during the Seventies. In 1970, the 
US Department of Justice decided to de- 
crease federal emhpasis on the crime in order 
to focus more attention on other criminal ac- 
tivities, such as white-collar crime and orga- 
nized crime. However, local law enforcement 
agencies, strapped by budget cuts, found 
themselves unable to increase the size of 
auto theft squads to meet the extra burden. 
To make matters worse, the price of new 
automobiles skyrocketed along with the cost 
of body repair work—making auto theft 
more profitable each year. 

These were just some of the factors which 
contributed to the dramatic change in motor 
vehicle theft during the decade. A crime 
which was traditionally committed by joy- 
riding youths was rapidly transformed into 
a sophisticated criminal profession fueled 
by staggering profits and minimal risks. 

Late in 1979, the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, of which I was 
the Ranking Minority Member, held public 
hearings on professional motor vehicle theft, 
which culminated in a 15-month investiga- 
tion. Ten witnesses from local, state and 
federal law enforcement testified before the 
Subcommittee. Each of these witnesses 
stated unequivocally that professional motor 
vehicle theft cannot be reduced unless law 
enforcement is given better tools to combat 
the burgeoning crime. 

Fortunately, steps have been taken to put 
effective tools into the hand of law enforce- 
ment. During the 1980 legislative session, I 
introduced the Motor Vehicle Theft Preven- 
tion Act in the Senate (S. 1214). Congress- 
man William Green of New York introduced 
the bill in the House (H.R. 4178). It is our 
belief, and the belief of many of our col- 
leagues, that this measure will go a long 
way toward reducing the motor vehicle theft 
problem. However, before we discuss the so- 
lution, we should fully understand the scope 
of the problem. 

On a national scale, motor vehicle theft 
costs close to $4 billion annually in property 
losses and increased costs to the criminal 
justice system. Of this amount, the insur- 
ance industry collects $2 billion a year in 
premiums. Theft claim costs are routinely 
passed along to the consumer in the form 
of higher insurance premiums. In theft- 
prone communities, the cost of insuring a 
car is soaring. In New York City, where the 
largest number of vehicles are stolen annu- 
ally, motorists pay nine times the national 
average for the comprehensive portion of 
their vehicle insurance, which includes cov- 
erage against theft. In Chicago, another city 
which has experienced a severe vehicle theft 
problem, motorists pay four times the na- 
tional average for their comprehensive cov- 
erage. Surely, escalating insurance costs 
are pricing some Americans out of the auto- 
mobile market. 

But, motor vehicle theft is not solely an 
urban problem. According to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, motor vehicle theft, Is the fastest grow- 
ing crime in rural America. Lt. Richard Mc- 
Queen of the Kentucky State Police testified 
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that during 1978, Kentucky experienced a 
$40 mission vehicle theft loss. 


CHOP SHOPS: THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


When a professional steals a vehicle, it 
Gisappears virtually without a trace, accord- 
ing to the testimony of law enforcement 
Officials. The statistics support this claim. 
According to the Attorney General's Office, 
in 1967, 86 percent of all stolen vehicles 
were recovered. In 1979, only 58 percent were 
recovered. This dramatic decline in the re- 
covery rate indicates that professionals are 
responsible for an increasing number of 
motor vehicle thefts. For example, law en- 
forcement experts now estimate that In New 
York City and Chicago professionals commit 
from 55 to 70 percent of vehicle thefts. 


Probably the most lucrative activity for 
the professional thief is the “chop shop,” 
or stolen parts industry. Within hours after 
a theft, a chop shop dismantiles the vehicle 
into its various component parts. The sheet 
metal parts from the dismantled vehicle— 
the front end, hood, deck lid and bumpers— 
bear no identifying numbers. These parts are 
quickly transported to salvage yards and re- 
pair shops dealing in “hot parts.” Increas- 
ingly, repair shops are purchasing these 
“steal-to-order” parts to repair damaged ve- 
hicles, instead of ordering new parts from 
the factory or used parts from legitimate 
salvage dealers. The Subcommittee witnes- 
ses cited three primary reasons for this grow- 
ing market in stolen vehicle parts. 


First, replacement parts ordered directly 
from the manufacturer are extremely ex- 
pensive. Replacement parts are often priced 
as much as 400 percent above the price of 
the parts that originally came off the as- 
sembly line. For example, it now costs an 
astounding $26,418 to purchase separately 
all of the parts for a 1979 automobile with 
a sticker price of $5,741, according to a study 
by the Alliance of American Insurers, Chop 
shops, on the other hand, supply replace- 
ment parts for as little as one-third the cost 
of factory replacement parts. 

Second, repair shops often must wait 
weeks, even months, before receiving re- 
quested replacement parts from manufac- 
turers. In an effort to reduce the waiting 
period, repair shops have traditionally con- 
tacted legitimate salvage yards for used 
parts, but these yards may not have the 
requested part in stock. However, yards 
which purchase steal-to-order parts fill 
orders quickly. In many cases, a phone call 
to a salvage yard with chop shop connec- 
tions can cut delivery time to one day. 


Third, repair shops incur greater labor costs 
by repairing a damaged vehicle with factory 
parts instead of stolen parts. A factory door 
may arrive in 30 separate pleces and take 
eight to ten hours to assemble. But, the 
chop shop operator delivers the door in one 
piece. In fact, Alex Jaroszewski—a former 
Chicago chop shop operator—testified that 
he would not only deliver the requested part, 
but in many cases he would deliver it in the 
color needed. 

The consumer saves nothing in this process. 
The chop shops that deal in stolen parts 
pocket the savings, while charging the con- 
sumer the going market price. According to 
another former professional auto thief who 
appeared at our hearings, Wilfred Bunnell, 
Jr., of Ohio, it is quite common for a vehicle 
to be stolen and chopped for a $400 to $700 
fee. The customer could then be charged 
from $2,000 to $3,000 for just one part—the 
front end of the stolen vehicle. 

NO PROOF, NO CASE 

Investigators specially trained to detect the 
use of stolen crash replacement parts face 
the frustrating and often impossible task of 
proving the crime. After a vehicle is stolen 
and chopped into parts. there is little likeli- 
hood of apprehension, because the parts in 
greatest demand bear no identifying num- 
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bers. Except for those rare occasions when 
a vehicle theft victim is able to make a per- 
sonal identification of parts taken from his 
car, there is no systematic means of identify- 
ing vehicle parts as stolen. Every law enforce- 
ment official who appeared before the Sub- 
committee testified that identifying replace- 
ment parts as stolen is often the greatest 
obstacle to the investigation and prosecution 
of chop shop operators. 

FBI Special Agent Richard Schwein related 
one disturbing instance in which FBI agents 
intercepted a truckload of unnumbered late- 
model body parts from a known vehicle thief 
and organized crime affiliate. Yet, because 
the parts could not be positively identified 
as stolen, the agents were unable to bring 
the case to trial. 

Professional motor vehicle thieves may also 
“retag” stolen vehicles. In order to partially 
recoup the costs of their coverage, insurance 
companies publicly auction wrecked vehicles 

cr which they have retained title. The legiti- 

mate purpose of the auction is to afford buy- 
ers the opportunity to buy the wrecked ve- 
hicle for its usable parts and, in some cases, 
rebuild the wreck so that it Is once again 
roadworthy. 

However, as both law enforcement officials 
and the former thieves who testified before 
the Subcommittee illustrated, the wrecks 
sold at auction are very often so badly dam- 
aged that it is not cost-effective to rebuild 
the vehicle. Consequently, “retag” operators 
will purchase some of these badly-wrecked 
vehicles at auction. After such purchases, re- 
taggers steal vehicles identical to the wrecks 
and then switch the public Vehicle Identifi- 
cation Numbers and other identifiers from 
the wrecks to the stolen vehicles from which 
the “hot” numbers have been removed. 

Within a matter of hours, the stolen vehi- 
cles receive new identities. The retag opera- 
tors then can apply to the State for new titles 
for what are supposedly rebuilt vehicles. Only 
a trained motor vehicle theft investigator 
would detect such frauds. And, a retagger’s 
profit per vehicle is even greater than a chop 
shop operator's profits. According to Bunnell, 
his Ohio auto theft ring made as much as 
$6,000 on a single retagged vehicle. 

Even if a thief is apprehended and con- 
victed, the risk of incarceration is very small. 
Judges tend to view vehicle theft as a victim- 
less crime. For example, in his 12-year career, 
“John Smith,” one of the Subcommittee wit- 
nesses who masterminded a nine-state vehi- 
cle theft ring involving 40 to 45 persons and 
1,500 to 2,000 thefts, was fined $100 for his 
first offense and sentenced to one year of 
weekend incarceration for his second offense 
before finally being imprisoned after a third 
conviction. Alex Jaroszewski was arrested 
three times for his vehicle theft activities 
but never spent a day in jail. 


THE ORGANIZED CRIME CONNECTION 


Two days of hearings were specifically dedi- 
cated to probing the motor vehicle theft 
problems of Chicago and New York City, and 
the violence resulting from organized crime 
tles to theft operations. 

According to the testimony of J. Philip 
Kruse, the Criminal Intelligence Commander 
of the Illinois Department of Law Enforce- 
ment, “Organized crime involvement in the 
chop shop operations was entirely predict- 
able.” Kruse noted that the two elements 
which attract organized crime's interest to 
an illicit activity—high profits and low 
ETES both present in motor vehicle 
theft, 


Commander Kruse testified that the con- 
stant violence associated with the Chicago 
chop shop operations indicates the presence 
of organized crime. He ssid that during 1977, 
eight persons known to be involved in chop 
shop operations were murdered in traditiona) 
gangland style. 


Such violence poses extreme difficulties for 
law enforcement officers. Said Kruse, “When 
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the lives of potential witnesses, confidential 
informants and even law enforcement offi- 
cials are jeopardized by an organization that 
will stop at nothing to protect its interests, 
arrests and prosecutions become even more 
difficult to obtain.” 

And, according to Sergeant Frank Martin 
of the New York City Police Department 
Auto Crime Unit, organized crime has also 
infiltrated the lucrative motor vehicle theft 
operations in the city. 

“A good percentage of the vehicles stolen 
for resale and sold for parts are stolen under 
the direction, protection and guidance of 
organized crime,” Martin testified. “It has 
teen said, and I have no reason to doudt it, 
that auto theft is second only to narcotics 
trade in profit potential.” 


GETTING INTO THE ACT 


The Motor Vehicle Theft Prevention Act 
attempts to significantly reduce the profit- 
ability of vehicle theft while increasing the 
profitability of apprehension. The central 
provision of the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to require the 
placement of Vehicle Identification Numbers 
(VINs) on major component parts. 

This is perhaps the most important tool 
available for combatting the burgeoning 
chop shop industry. With these numbers, 
law enforcement officials can determine the 
origin of a car part and, if it is stolen, inake 
a positive identification. 

Presently, engines, transmissions, dash- 
boards and one or more confidential loca- 
tions on passenger cars bear VINs. Accord- 
ing to two chop shop operators—Alex Jaros- 
zewski and Wilfred Bunnell, Jr.—who testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee, it is common 
practice for chop shops to discard VIN- 
marked parts from the stolen vehicle inven- 
tory. Valuable parts are routinely thrown 
away to reduce the likelihood of getting 
caught with readily identifiable stolen goods. 

Thus, most vehicle theft experts conclude 
that if other valuable body parts were 
marked, chop shop operators would be de- 
terred from trafficking in those parts. The 
stolen vehicle would then be worthless. 
“John Smith.” Wilfred Bunnell and Alex 
Jaroszewski all stated that they would never 
have entered the vehicle theft business if 
major body parts had been stamped with 
VINs. The risks would have been too high, 
and the profits too low. Clearly, few dealers 
in component parts would risk buying and 
selling stolen merchandise if police officers 
could readily inspect the parts on the prem- 
ises and determine immediately whether any 
were stolen. 

S. 1214 would also make it a federal offense 
to knowingly possess a part with an altered 
or obliterate VIN. The Motor Vehicle Theft 
Prevention Act would also provide the addi- 
tional tools necessary for law enforcement 
officials to combat organized crime’s increas- 
ing involvement in this lucrative aad sophis- 
ticated crime. The Racketeering Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) statute 
would be exnanded to cover professional 
motor vehicle theft operations. Those in- 
dividuals in businesses which traffic in stolen 
vehicles and parts could have their assets 
seized by the federal government. Violators 
could also be fined $25,000 and/or impris- 
oned for up to ten years. 

On the final day of hearings, representa- 
tives from both Ford and General Motors 
testified that their companies are undertak- 
ing experimental programs to enable law en- 
forcement personnel to identify previously 
unmarked vehicle components, Marking of 
six additional parts will cost a maximum of 
$5 ver vehicle. 

While this bill appears to endorse a fed- 
eral aporoach to the problem of motor vehi- 
cle theft, the intent of the legislation is for 
local officials to continue to shoulder the pri- 
mary responsibility. We believe this bill gives 
local Jaw enforcement the necessary tools to 
effectively combat this problem and gives 
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federal law enforcement a strong impetus to 
take a more active interest in vehicle theft. 

Congressman Green and I were not able 
to obtain final action on the Motor Vehicle 
Theft Prevention Act in 1980. One of our 
problems has been the reluctance of Con- 
gress at this time to pass any legislation 
which seems to be regulating the auto in- 
dustry. We must demonstrate to Congress 
that this law enforcement measure will be 
cost effective, saying the money lost to theft. 
Wo will reintroduce the bill in the 97th Con- 
gress and work for its passage early in 1981. 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 15, 1981] 
Auto THEFTS, POLICY RATES Soak HERE 
(By Sam Smith) 


Automobile theft, one of the fastest grow- 
ing crimes in the nation, is costing Chicago- 
ans hundreds of thousands of dollars every 
day and pumping millions of dollars annually 
into the hands of organized crime, authorities 
say. 

The profits are so great and the risks 50 
limited that law enforcement officials feel as 
if they are fighting tanks with BB guns. 

A Tribune examination disclosed: 

Local car thieves, most of whom are con- 
nected to organized crime, gross more than 
$200,000 per day from auto thefts, much of 
which is channeled into other illegal activi- 
ties. 

Ninety cars a day are stolen from the 
streets of Chicago. Most are stripped or never 
recovered. 

Organized crime dominates local auto theft 
and remains embroiled in a war for control 
of the lucrative illegal market. Federal au- 
thorities say at least 21 persons have been 
killed here gangland style over auto theft 
disputes. 

Fewer than 15 per cent of vehicle thefts 
end in arrests and only a fraction of those 
arrested in Cook County ever go to Jalil. 

Everyone who owns a car in Chicago is 
spending $100 or more on auto insurance 
premiums because of the risk of theft. 

Local, State, and Federal law enforcement 
authorities, judges, prosecutors, automobile 
and insurance company executives, and gov- 
ernment officials argue that—contrary to 
popular bellef—auto theft is not a victim- 
less crime. 

“Auto theft often Is not seen as a crime of 
great importance,” observed Richard Shapiro, 
an investigator for the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, which held 
hearings on motor vehicle theft last year. 
“People say nobody gets hurt, and cars are 
insured. 

“But people in Chicago ought to compare 
[their insurance rates] with Downstate, he 
said, "And they ought to think about the 
money they're contributing to organized 
crime. And what's done with that money.” 

According to State Farm Insurance, the 
largest auto insurer in Illinois, a person liv- 
ing in a southern Illinois city will pay $48 
to $54 per year for comprehensive coverage, 
which includes theft protection. Someone 
living near the Loop would pay $268.20 for 
the same coverage on an new intermediate- 
sized car. A driver living in some South Side 
and West Side neighborhoods could pay as 
much as $340.56 for the identical coverage. 


Last year, officials say, there were more 
than 1.1 million vehicle thefts in the nation 
and nearly 60,000 in Illinois, more than half 
of those In Chicago. Yet only about 14 per 
cent of the thefts ended in an arrest and less 
than half of those arrested went to jail. It is 
a crime that experts say costs American con- 
sumers $4 billion every year and shows no 
sign of subsiding. 

Efforts have been made to toughen auto 
theft statutes, most notably by the Secretary 
of State, who is requiring stricter record 
keeping by auto wreckers and others han- 
dling cars. But serious legislative efforts have 
been stymied. 
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The last session of Congress killed a pro- 
posal by Sens. Percy IR., Ill.] and Joseph 
Biden |D., Del.| to increase penalties for auto 
unieves and require markings on all vehicle 
parts to help combat the increasing incidence 
of “chop shops," where cars are cut up and 
resold. 

Staff aides are not optimistic the proposal 
can be revived. “It’s a regulatory measure 
[requiring auto makers, several of whom have 
objected, to put numbers on all parts instead 
of just the engine and transmission]. The 
climate here these days 1s for less regulation,” 
one congressional aide said. “We're facing a 
political problem.” 

Police are frustrated by a lack of man- 
power, an often indifferent public, and so- 
phisticated thieves. 

“People will tell me they're insured, they 
didn't get hurt, and they don’t have time to 
go to court,” said Sgt. William Kimball of the 
Chicago Police Department auto theft unit. 
“They don't care.” 

But that’s just part of the problem, Kim- 
ball admits. He says most of the auto theft is 
now carried out by professionals. “We've al- 
most eliminated the joy riders, the kids who 
jump in a car and take off,” Kimball said, 
pointing to more complex locking devices on 
most newer cars. 

But a professional can steal almost any car 
in seconds. Thieves have become so adept, 
said one investigator, that the front and rear 
ends were stolen from a car that was chained 
to a tree by its axles. The thief left an omi- 
nous note: “If we want it, we'll get it.” 

“They would make an Indianapolis 500 pit 
crew look like a bunch of laggards, the way 
they can get the parts off a car,” said one 
police official. Police also note that with un- 
marked parts, it is almost impossible to prove 
a crime. “If you have a part you can’t iden- 
tify, you don't have a victim,” Kimball 


pointed out. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation says 
only 2 per cent of its agents are assigned to 


theft Investigations and fewer than 50 Chi- 
cago police officers are in the field because of 
more pressing “public crimes.” 

What can be done, says Kimball: “We could 
put people in jail, for one thing.” 

Partly because there is rarely a public out- 
cry against auto theft and partly because it 
is harder to get convictions, prosecutors stay 
away from the crime. 

A study done for The Tribune three years 
ago by the Cook County Circuit Court showed 
8 to 10 arrested auto thieves either had the 
charges dropped or received probation. “It's 
not much different today,” conceded one 
court official, who said they have stopped 
keeping records of disposition by type of 
crime. 

A typical case occurred recently when a 
North Side estate planner, Bernard Turnoy, 
had his car stolen. Because it was a 1971 
model, it was not insured for theft, but 
he had just put several hundred dollars in 
new parts into it. The thieves destroyed the 
car and were caught by police, but Turnoy 
said the state's attorney showed no Interest 
in prosecuting. 

“To what extent must we suffer to get 
action by the state’s attorney's office?” 
Turnoy asked. Officials of the office declined 
comment, 

“If an auto thief goes to prison, it is 
usually for something else,” Lt. Vladimir 
Ivkovich, commander of the secretary of 
state’s auto theft unit, sald recently. “We 
know a conviction for auto theft is a rare 
and wondrous thing.” 

AUTO MAKERS ARE PESSIMISTIC 

“Unless something is done to decrease the 
profits..., it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to make a significant reduction in 
motor vehicle theft,” David E. Martin, direc- 
tor of automotive safety for General 


Motors Corp., recently told a congressional 
committee, 
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Alex Jaroszewski, an auto thief who agreed 
vo testify for the government in exchange 
tor immunity, told Percy’s committee last 
year that he made several hundred thousand 
dollars per year in a chop shop he operated, 
one of dozens in the Chicago area, controlled 
by organized crime. [Many have recently 
moved to Lake County, Ind., although the 
cars are still stolen in Chicago, often from 
shopping malls and O'Hare International 
Airport, investigators say.] 

Jaroszewski explained how when orders 
come in for specific cars or car parts, they 
go out and steal the cars, or hire others to 
do it. They strip the cars, sell the parts, 
and destroy the pieces with vehicle numbers. 

Another method is to take the identifica- 
tion number from a wrecked car, steal a 
similar car, switch the numbers, and then 
"legally" sell the stolen car. This usually 
involves higher priced cars, which bring 
thousands of dollars each, although popular 
small imports are also being stolen. 

Jaroszewski was once in partnership with 
Steven Ostrowsky of South Chicago Auto 
Parts. Ostrowsky was killed gangland-style 
in 1977 in front of his wrecking company, 
Federal authorities believe that 20 other 
gang-style slaying victims were involved in 
the increasingly competitive auto parts busi- 
ness. Jaroszewski said he agreed to testify 
when he learned his death had been ordered. 

Senate investigators and federal officials 
say chop shops run by organized crime now 
account for most of the auto theft, They at- 
tribute the thefts to the high cost of parts, 
the delays in ordering them from manufac- 
turers, and the high labor costs in Installing 
them. The Alliance of America Insurers says 
that to replace every part on a $6,000 car 
would cost more than $25,000. 

Although investigations say Chicago Is the 
chop shop capital of the country, auto theft 
is no stranger elsewhere: In New York City 
two years ago â man stole 21 cars and started 
a rent-a-car business, In Detrolt last year a 
ring stole 23 cars, including three police cars, 
and opened up a taxicab company. 

Still, few are as brazen as the late Donald 
Lawson of Naperville. His business was to 
take the identification numbers off wrecks 
and steal new cars to substitute. He could 
even afford to pay his hired thieves $1,000 
per car, and to give a “satisfaction guaran- 
teed" pledge with each car: If the police con- 
fiscated it, the buyer would get another 
stolen car of equal value. 

But one buyer, apparently annoyed by the 
inconvenience of losing his stolen car, killed 
Lawson before he could replace the confis- 
cated vehicle. 

The Chicago area led the nation between 
1977 and 1979 in both the number of unre- 
covered vehicles and the dollar value of the 
losses. 

Twenty years ago 94 per cent of all stolen 
autos were recovered, said the National Auto 
Theft Bureau. but only 55 per cent were re- 
covered in 1979. 

“It’s often considered a second-tier crime,” 
edmitted Sgt. Kimball of the Chicago police, 
“but it affects all of us, And all of us are 
paying for it, paying a big price.” 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 15, 1981] 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, Crack DOWN ON 
AUTO THEFTS 
(By Phillip J. O'Connor) 

A now investigative unit staffed with crac! 
Tiinois and Indiana detectives has quietly 
begun operating in the Chicago area in an 
attempt to curb the $4 billion a year auto 
theft racket. 

William O'Sullivan, chief of the Illinois 
Criminal Investigations Division, said that 
the new unit has been so successful that "lli- 
nois officials hope to begin a similar program 
with Missouri, 

The new unit, which has zeroed in on 
lucrative, mob-linked “chop shops” in which 
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stolen autos are cut up for parts, is based in 
the Llinois state police post in south sub- 
urban Crestwood. The criminal investiga- 
tions division is the detective branch of the 
lllinois Department of Law Enforcement. 

Creation of the new unit, which began 
Operating late last year without fanfare, is 
the latest step law enforcement officials have 
taken in the Chicago area to try to combat 
auto thefts. 

Cmdr. Francis O'Malley of the Chicago 
police auto theft unit said that Chicago 
police are making increased used of small 
computer terminals carried in some squad 
cars in each district in the war on auto theft. 

Paul W. Gilliland, president of the Na- 
tional Auto Theft Bureau, which operates a 
national computer system on stolen cars for 
law enforcement agencies, said that auto 
thefts cost the public about $4 billion a year. 

Four of every 10 cars stolen are never re- 
covered, he said. In 1960, there were 321,400 
vehicles stolen, and 90 percent were recoy- 
ered, Last year, an estimated 1,141,000 vehi- 
cles were stolen and about 60 percent were 
recovered, he added. 

David Phillips, vice president of State 
Farm Insurance, largest auto insurer in the 
nation and in Illinois, said that auto theft 
has been "a horrendous” problem for insur- 
ance firms, law enforcement officials and the 
public. 

Phillips said that the downturn in the 
economy has probably caused thefts to rise In 
recent months. 

Phillips said that insurance rates in Chi- 
cago and other urban areas are higher than 
in suburban and Downstate areas. 

A person living In a Southern Illinois town 
will pay $48 to $54 per year for comprehen- 
sive coverage which includes theft protection, 
he sald. 

The cost for the same insurance on a new 
intermediate-sized auto in the near-Loop 
area would be $268, while in some South Side 
and West Side neighborhoods motorists 
would pay $340 for the same coverage, he 
said. 

Law enforcement and insurance executives 
said there have been efforts to tighten auto 
theft statutes. 

Sen. Charles H. Percy (R-111.) helped spon- 
sor a bill last year that would have increased 
penalties in auto theft cases and required 
markings on all vehicle parts to help curb 
“chop shop” operations. However the meas- 
ure was killed. 

In Illinois, the secretary of state's office 
has required stricter record keeping by auto 
wreckers in an attempt to curtail “chop 
shop” operations. 

More than a dozen mob-style slayings dur- 
ing the last few years have been linked to a 
power struggle among hoodlums for control 
of the lucrative “chop shop” rackets. 

O'Sullivan said that “chop shop” operators 
have become much more sophisticated—in 
the way they change “confidential numbers" 
on vehicles, in the method and speed they 
use to cut up vehicles and in distribution 
channels, 

“Chop shop” operators often hire drug ad- 
dicts to steal autos for them at up to $100 
per car, but they don't give the addicts loca- 
tions of the garages where the cars are cut 
up, O'Sullivan said. 

Often the operators will let a car sit for up 
to 10 days at one location, then move it to a 
second location and let it sit for a time be- 
fore taking it to the shop where it is to be 
cut up, the detective chief added. 

“This wears down law enforcement people," 
he said. Tf you kee» a car under surveillance 
for 10 days and nothing happens, it becomes 
discouraging and tles up your manpower.” 

O'Sullivan said that if a second new bistate 
auto theft unit is set up in conjunction with 
Missouri, it will be based in East St. Louis. 

O'Malley said he is distressed that many 
nuto thieves are freed after being arrested, 
but said this is due in a large part to the 
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reluctance to testify by the theft victims and 
their insurance companies. 

“Usually by the time we have made an 
arrest, the motorist has already been reim- 
bursed by the insurance company for his 
car,” O'Malley said. 

“Insurance companies technically are own- 
ers of most of the cars by the time we recover 
them, and they are reluctant to have their 
people tied up in court. They would sooner 
have them doing other things that will make 
money for the company.” 

Here's a prediction: While this editorial 
is on, three cars will be stolen. That's not 
just a prediction, it’s fact. Because statistics 
now show that a car is stolen every 32 sec- 
onds, 

Nationwide, more than a million cars and 
trucks are stolen each year. It’s big business 
dealing in mega bucks—4 million bucks a 
year is a fair estimate. 

And what happens to the car thieves? 
Statistics show that they rarely go to jail, 
They're put on probation, and they steal 
again. 

NewsCenter5 did a series on the thievery 
called “hot metal, big bucks.” It pointed 
out, among other things, that roughly a 
third of all stolen vehicles end up in “chop 
shops” where they are dismantled and sold 
for even more money as spare parts. 

NewsCenter5 even caught some thieves in 
the act inside a chop shop. 

Still, such thievery continues on a broad 
scale. Why? We feel it’s due to the law. 

Under the law, the penalty for stealing 
& car is less severe than stealing a radio off 
the seat of a car. Attempted theft is only a 
misdemeanor. Theft is a Class 4 felony result- 
ing often in mere probation. 

So, thievery continues. The car thieves 
rarely go to jail—they go to the bank and 
they steal again. 

But there's a bill in Springfield that could 
stop the trend. Sponsored by state senator 
Adeline Geo-Karis. The bill would do two 
things: 

Make car theft a Class 2 Felony and make 
subsequent offenses a Class 1 felony with 
heavy sentences. 

The bill would also give law enforcement 
officials the tools necessary to identify chop 
shops and get rid of them. 

We salute Senator Geo-Karis for her pro- 
posal and we urge Illinois lawmakers to see 
it through. It would switch gears on car 
thievery from forward to reverse. That’s our 
opinion. I'm Mary Laney. 

(This editorial was broadcast on February 
28, 1981.) 


|From the Construction Digest, Apr. 9, 1981] 
EQUIPMENT THEFT 


LAW ENFORCEMENT, MANUFACTURERS FIGHT 
MULTIMILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 
(By Marcia M. Gruver) 

Construction equipment theft cost general 
contractors $408 million during 1979 accord- 
ing to the latest Associated General Con- 
tractors of America figures. More recent fig- 
ures indicate that the equipment theft prob- 
lem shows no signs of abating. 

Heavy equipment theft during 1980 was 
up 18 percent over the previous year says 
W. E. Rutledge, California Highway Patrol 
investigator and chairman of the Heavy 
Equipment Committee of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators. 

Rutledge bases his figures on National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC) print outs. 
NCIC data indicate that equipment theft 
rl rose from 10,010 in 1979 to 11,832 in 
1980. 

“These figures are just what is outstand- 
ing,” says Rutledge. “This is not the total 
theft picture. The actual number of pleces 
of equipment stolen might be an impossible 
number to come up with.” 

One of the reasons it is hard to get a 
concise picture of the equipment theft prob- 
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lem is the NCIC itself. The FBI-managed, 
computer-based system connects 60,000 law 
enforcement agencies and 11,000 terminals 
nationwide. The system has an average of 
310,000 transactions each day. 

Along with wanted and missing persons 
and stolen motor vehicles, boats and other 
items, the computer also records heavy equip- 
ment thefts reported by the various law en- 
forcement agencies. It is through this system 
that the police officer hopes to make a “hit” 
if he is suspicious of a plece of equipment 
and checks the serial number, 

The serial number is where the troubles 
begin. “Manufacturers know what they are 
talking about concerning equipment,” says 
George Lyford, supervisory special agent, 
NCTC Operations. “Most police officers don’t.” 

Although the NCIC office is examining the 
quality of their records, they can't fight the 
practices of some of the local law enforce- 
ment agencies. “Some agencies may use their 
newest employee to work on NCIC,” says Ly- 
ford. “This is why we get garbage in and we 
don't get any answers out. Some places put 
their best people on it.” 

Lyford has plenty of examples of “garbage 
in." The agency recently found a cement 
mixer listed as an airplane. One entry listed a 
“1972 all-terrain vehicle,” which as an after- 
thought the operator described as a “Cater- 
pillars front end loader.” Another entry in- 
sisted that a “John Deere truck dumpster” 
was stolen. (John Deere does not manufac- 
ture truck dumpsters.) 

In order to correct what has been deter- 
mined as a 7.5 percent error rate in the 
vehicle file, NCIC is presently checking sta- 
tistical samples. 

“We've got our people trained now so they 
can look at a J I Case Co, number and pretty 
well know how many digits it is supposed 
to be,” says Lyford. “We had hoped to do 
this with all the major manufacturers, but 
that is turning out to be almost Impossible.” 

Since a variety of operators are putting 
numbers into the system, Lyford advises law 
enforcement personnel to “play games with 
the number.” “Some operators put ‘SN’ in 
front of the number because they know it’s 
a serial number," says Lyford. "That's what 
we are facing.” 

NCIC was authorized two years ago to in- 
clude an add-on capacity to the system which 
would also tie in all components with the 
missing machine. 

This has yet to happen because “we don’t 
have the 480 manhours of programming time 
it would take to put this feature in,” says 
Lyford. “NCIC thas a lower priority when 
you are fighting white collar crime, organized 
crime and foreign counter-intelligence.” 

Adding to the frustrations of NCIC’s limi- 
tations is the lack of uniformity in serial 
numbers and concealed locations for the 
numbers among construction equipment 
manufacturers. 

Since each serial number is designed by 
the manufacturer basically to meet the 
internal needs of warranty, parts, service and 
liability, the average “guy on the beat” usu- 
ally has no idea where to begin even to look 
for the serial number on a piece of 
machinery. 


“How on earth am I going to train a thou- 
sand state police officers and probably 4,000 
local officers on what number to look for, 
what location to look for it, and what they do 
after they find out the number they are 
looking for?” comments Gary Bush, field 
operations supervisor, Office of Crime Preven- 
tion, Kentucky Department of Justice. 

These complaints are becoming familiar to 
the construction manufacturers. After 
several meetings with law enforcement offi- 
cers, the Construction Industry Manufac- 
turers’ Association formed a product 
security committee. 


This committee in turn requested the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the stand- 
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ards writing body for the industry, to come 
up with recommendations. 

The result is an SAE recommended practice 
that is presently being circulated among 
member manufacturers for approval. These 
recommendations are expected to appear in 
the 1982 printing of the SAE manual. 

The new practice recommends 
following: 

The product identification number (or 
PIN) will be the nomenclature used when re- 
ferring to the serial number. h 

The PIN will consist of a minimum of six 
end a maximum of 17 characters, with 0's 
being used to fill out any existing system, 
so the numbers will be a consistent length 
within a manufacturer's product line. 

The roman letters A through Z with the 
exception of I, O, and Q will be used within 
the PIN. 

To insure that the PIN Is a unique number, 
no PIN will be repeated more than once in 30 
years. 

When possible, the location of the PIN will 
be inside the operator’s compartment on the 
left side. 

Component and attachment serial num- 
bers will be indelibly etched or imprinted on 
each component or attachment. 

In addition, the manufacturer will insure 
protection against adding numbers on the 
PIN by imprinting a symbol on each side of 
the PIN, and indelibly etch or imprint the 
PIN in a concealed location on the perma- 
nent structure of the machine. 

The SAE standard also urges manufactur- 
ers to maintain records that will cross- 
reference components to machine. Law en- 
forcement officers will be provided with a 
place where they can get this information 
from the manufacturer. 

Some suggest such information could be 
provided to a central source, much like the 
automobile manufacturers do when they 
give their serial numbers to the National 
Auto Theft Bureau. 

However, when it comes to the highly 
competitive business of construction ma- 
chinery manufacturing, “you're talking 
about marketing data,” according to Jim 
Zurek, product integrity manager, construc- 
tion equipment group, International Har- 
vester. 

“The biggest single hand-up we have with 
the manufacturer right now is this disclo- 
sure of units,” comments Rutledge. “Manu- 
facturers are most reluctant to divulge that 
information.” 

The SAE agreement was not reached with- 
out difficulties. For instance, the construc- 
tion industry has a major problem with 
model year since the life cycle of a construc- 
tion equipment model is usually from four 
to eight years. 

The new PINs will also create confusion 
end some re-education of dealers and cus- 
tomers, However, Zurek does not see this 
new practice as being a “tremendous 
burden.” 

“After the smoke settles,” he comments, 
“its probably something we should have 
been doing anyway.” 

As proof of this, some manufacturers have 
already started to take steps in order to com- 
ply with the standards. Zurek estimates that 
all manufacturers should be in voluntary 
compliance within three years. 

“This is the best move that has occurred 
between the manufacturer and law enforce- 
ment,” comments Rutledge, who is enthusi- 
astic about the agreement. “It will be a tre- 
mendous help to law enforcement.” 


Law enforcement personnel are also get- 
ting help from other areas. 

Law enforcement training concerning 
equipment theft is presently being tackled by 
the Associated Equipment Distributors, Oak 
Brook, Hil. According to Tom E. Sharpe, 
AED’s manager of educational services, the 
association with the cooperation of CIT 


the 
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Corp.. is currently involved in producing a 
film that will be geared towards ‘police 
audiences.” 

“We want to create a heightened aware- 
ness of the problem,” says Sharpe, “and in- 
form officers about the proper identification 
of equipment and the nomenclature.” 

Since March 1981 Fireman's Fund Insur- 
ance, through its Inland Marine Division, is 
offering a 50 percent reduction, subject to a 
maximum amount of $1,500 in the deductible 
for theft, if contractors implement the com- 
pany’s crime prevention program. 

The crime prevention program is nothing 
new, according to Bruce Dalrymple, field di- 
rector for the Inland Marine division. “In 
fact, we drew heavily from existing crime 
prevention programs. We wanted to offer the 
contractor an incentive to implement such a 
program.” 

According to Dalrymple, the catalyst for 
this incentive occurred when he attended a 
California AGC chapter meeting and had his 
“eyes opened” concerning the extent of the 
equipment theft problem, 

Although a number of legitimate, con- 
cerned associations have been organized to 
help contractors deal with the equipment 
theft and job security concerns, Rutledge 
warns against “fly-by-night groups” that are 
not there to help, but “for the money they 
can see that can be made.” 

“Many of these companies will mislead 
contractors into a false sense of security with 
their products which they claim to be anti- 
theft in nature, Be careful,” he warns. 


Bounp For Rio... THE EXPORT PROBLEM 


A backhoe is stolen from a jobsite in 
southern Indiana on Sunday. It is driven to 
the Port of Miami by Tuesday. It is on a ship 
bound for Brazil by Saturday. 

Although the places where heavy equip- 
ment is stolen, exported and shipped to may 
change, the ease by which it is done does not. 

“It's like going to a travel bureau and get- 
ting a berth on the next ship,” reports Capt. 
Jim McKinnon of the Florida Highway 
Patrol. “There is no federal regulation that 
requires examination of heavy equipment for 
proof of ownership by a law enforcement of- 
ficer prior to shipment out of this country.” 

Add to that fact a U.S, Customs belea- 
guered with trying to control drug smuggling 
and local law enforcement involved in solv- 
ing more serious crimes, and the scope of the 
problem is further revealed. 

“The ease with which this expensive 
eauipment can be exported is alarming,” 
states McKinnon. “Maybe Caterpillar can tel! 
me how many D 6's they send to Venezuela, 
but nobody else can. We estimate that around 
10 to 15 percent of the eauinment exported 
from Florida ports is stolen. You name it, it 
leaves down here every day.” 

A 1978 study of the Port of Houston re- 
vealed that around 9.600 pleces of heavy 
equipment were exnorted during that year. 
Very few of those pieces were looked at, says 
W. E. Rutledge, chairman of the Heavy 
Eouipment Committee of the Tnternational 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators. "It's 
the same in all ports. Equipment is just wait- 
ing to be loaded.” 

U.S. Customs is aware of the problem but 
lacks funds and authority to tackle it. Mc- 
Kinnon is trying to get an additional 12 to 
20 positions created in the state highway 
patrol to inspect the shipments. 

The heavy demand for the equipment has 
gotten to the point that it is now used as e 
method of exchange for drug deals. Some 
have even gotten out of the drug business 
when they found out how easy and lucrative 
heavy equipment theft is, reports McKinnon. 

Another exit point for stolen equipment is 
the U.S,-Mexican border. The existing treaty 
between the two countries covers registered 


vehicles and aircraft. It does not cover heavy 
equipment. 
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“The Mexicans argued legitimately that if 
the U.S. government is concerned about the 
problem, we could handle it on our side of 
the border by checking the equipment before 
it leaves the country,” says Steve Weglian, 
trial attorney, Criminal Division, General 
Litigation and Legal Advice, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The Mexicans also find, according to 
Weglian, that the majority of the people ex- 
porting this equipment from the U.S. pay 
the duty to get into Mexico, thus complying 
with Mexican law. 

“What it boils down to,” says Weglian, “is 
if you are going to deal with the export prob- 
lem, you need that provision in the Motor 
Vehicle Theft Law Enforcement Act that 
gives Customs the authority to act in this 
area." 

Section 302 of the Motor Vehicle Theft 
Law Enforcement Act would require anyone 
exporting a used “self-propelled vehicle” to 
present the vehicle and vehicle identification 
number to a Customs officer. This would in- 
clude “self-propelled construction equip- 
ment.” 

However, the act has yet to be passed by 
Congress. Weglian contends that since this 
is the third go-around for this legislation, 
“it's now or never" for the bill to pass. 

Representative William Green (R-NY) 
introduced the act, H.R. 2639, on March 19. 
Sen. Charles Percy (R-IlJ.) will introduce 
the bill in the Senate sometime during April. 

In the meantime, stepped-up law enforce- 
ment efforts will have to occur at all ports 
and exits, maintains McKinnon. “If we get 
the extra manpower to do the inspections at 
the Port of Miami, all these people have to 
do is move 25 miles up the coast to another 

ort, 
p “It’s got to be a cooperative effort because 
this is not just Florida’s problem.” 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
(By Paul W. Gilliland, National Automobile 
Theft Bureau) 


Each year it’s becoming more evident that 
society has failed to develop sufficient con- 
trols over vehicle theft. The final analysis 
will reveal approximately 1,141,077 thefts in 
1980; up 4 percent over 1979. During 1979 
nationwide thefts increased 10.6 percent 
with 1,097,189 vehicles reported stolen. 

While almost 60 percent of the vehicles 
which are stolen are recovered, often these 
vehicles are stripped of thelr major com- 
ponent parts. 

When all vehicle thefts are totaled, 1979 
and 1980 may well record the highest num- 
ber of thefts ever with costs to the US. 
public of about $4 billion each year. Vehicle 
theft continues to be among the fastest 
growing crimes in the United States. 

The past year has been a year of challenge 
for the National Automobile Theft Bureau. 
Vehicle thefts reported to the Bureau in- 
creased 13 percent, The number of stolen ve- 
hicles located increased 14.6 percent. NATB 
personnel directly contributed to investiga- 
tions culminating in the initiation of prose- 
cution of 1,010 persons on charges including 
larceny, auto theft and fraud. 

Our emplovees responded well to the chal- 
lenges of 1980. We are grateful for their pro- 
fessionalism and their high sense of devo- 
tion. And, we are grateful for the cooperation 
of our associates in law enforcement, in gov- 
ernment and in automobile manufacturing. 
We are thankful for the support and direc- 
tion of our Board of Governors and our Ad- 
visory Committees. 

Data for the past two years dramatically 
underscores the enormity of the problem we 
face. But why the alarming increase? What 
is causing the market upward trend? 

Is it the declining economy? The cost of 
fuel? The low mileage per gallon car? Re- 
duced earning cavacity? Ts it stolen vehicles 
that are exported? Is it an increase in chop 
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shop activity? Is it the result of a decline 
in law enforcement funds? Is it due to an 
increase in insurance fraud? Or, is it that 
the automobile has become a luxury, which, 
with a declining economy, some can no 
longer afford? 

Probably the best answer is that a com- 
bination of circumstances have lead to the 
upward spiral of thefts during the last two 
years. 

In order to better understand the problem 
let's look at what happens to the four out of 
ten vehicels which are never recovered. Some 
are stolen and exported; others are stolen, 
disguised by use of salvage titles and vehicle 
identification numbers, then re-introduced 
into commerce; some are “phantom cars” 
which never existed in the first place but are 
developed for fraudulent purposes; and some 
are stolen to be disassembled and cut up for 
the valuable parts. 

The number of vehicles stolen and exported 
from the United States appears to be in- 
creasing. At one international border alone, 
law enforcement experts currently estimate 
that over 10,000 vehicles are stolen and taken 
into Mexico every year. Present controls do 
not adequately deter the exportation of 
stolen vehicles either by land or sea. 

Chop shop operations continue to be very 
lucrative. A late-model stolen vehicle can be 
disassembled by two chop shop employees 
in approximately 40 minutes. Because of at- 
tractive profits, organized crime has become 
increasingly involved in the theft and strip- 
ping of motor vehicles. In the Chicago area 
alone over 20 chop shop related murders have 
been reported during the past several years; 
in the New York area seven murders were 
tied directly to chop shop activities; and 
other murders across the country are being 
attributed to organized crime and chop shop 
operations. 

Law enforcement officials, however, are 
frustrated in their attempts to identify and 
recover the fruits of chop shop operations 
because in most instances the major com- 
ponent parts of vehicles are not identifiable 
once they are separated from the car. A need 
exists for placing a reasonable number of 
additional identification numbers on major 
component parts in order to provide the 
means necessary for law enforcement to 
identify stolen parts if this crime is to be 
effectively curtailed. 

Often stolen vehicles are transported 
across state lines. The problem, however, is 
not exclusively the interstate transportation 
of motor vehicles but Includes the interstate 
transportation of expensive stolen vehicle 
parts. It's not unusual for vehicles to be 
stolen, disassembled and the major compo- 
nent parts transported across the United 
States in short periods of time. There is unl- 
versal agreement that organized crime is 
highly involved in this lucrative activity. 
Both state and federal law enforcement 
agencies, therefore, must be given sufficient 
authority to combat the interstate transpor- 
ation of this type of stolen property. 

These problems relating to stolen vehicles 
and their parts are not only interstate but 
also are international in nature. Proposed 
solutions, therefore, must be uniform in de- 
sign, with the capacity to deal with the in- 
terstate and the international character of 
trafficking in stolen goods. 

The Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Auto Theft spent nearly five years isolating 
and defining major problems confronting 
those who dally attempt to contro] vehicle 
theft. The Task Force then drafted proposed 
legislation designed to provide law enforce- 
ment with necessary working tools to combat 
the crime—the Motor Vehicle Theft Preven- 
tion Act. This proposed Act provided cures 
for many of the ills we've just reviewed. 

While law enforcement and the insurance 
industry were unanimous in testifying in 
behalf of the Act. a strong, supportive effort 
never seemed to develop. 
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Another area of equal concern is the sal- 
vage problem. Criminals substitute the title 
and the vehicle identification number of a 
salvaged vehicle for those of a stolen vehicle; 
then re-introduce the disguised stolen vehi- 
cle into the legitimate market. The insurance 
industry is in a position to play an important 
part in controlling this type of crime. When- 
ever it is possible, and permitted by state law, 
insurance companies should surrender the 
regular certificate of title to the proper state 
authority when disposing of a non-rebuild- 
able salvage. In this way title documents are 
removed from commerce preventing their use 
in future illegal transactions. 

Insurance fraud appears to be more pre- 
valent now than in recent years. NATB esti- 
mates that between 10 to 15 percent of all 
vehicle thefts reported to the Bureau may be 
attempts to defraud insurance companies. In 
some areas of the country the percentage is 
higher—in other areas, less. 

Vehicle fraud cannot be curbed by the in- 
surance industry and law enforcement alone. 
Effective control of the problem demands the 
participation and cooperation of all society. 
Investigations too often reveal that friends or 
businesses have furnished potential de- 
frauders with alibis, false receipts and other 
forms of fraudulent evidence which have 
served to perfect the fraud. 

A neighbor supports a false theft report 
when, in fact, the neighbor knows the re- 
ported stolen car is stored in a nearby garage. 
A witness has knowledge that a fraud has 
been perpetrated but fails to notify law en- 
forcement or insurance authorities. Fraud is 
wrongfully perceived in the eyes of many to 
be only an insurance problem. These individ- 
uals wink their eye and tolerate the crime, 
erroneously believing that this action has no 
personal or financial effect on them. Crimi- 
nals continue to function because society 
does not want to get involved. 

Society fails to realize the tremendous bur- 
den which crime is placing on law enforce- 
ment agencies across our nation. A fraudu- 
lent theft statement requires a police investi- 
gation, complete with extensive reports, at a 
time when police resources are being dra- 
matically reduced. 

Vehicle fraud impacts on all of society, not 
only in the cost of insurance, but in the cost 
of the entire criminal justice ssytem which is 
supported by all taxpayers. 

Looking to the future we must ask our- 
selves what effect does crime have on our 
economy and what effect will our economy 
have on crime? The criminal lives in a tax 
free environment. He doesn’t pay income 
tax. He doesn't pay social security. He 
doesn’t pay workers’ compensation. Crimi- 
nals cheat the government out of millions 
of dollars in taxes each year, which has a 
significant impact on our economy. 

If the economy continues to slow, law en- 
forcement budgets will no doubt soon feel 
the effect. Voids will begin to occur, plac- 
ing an even greater burden on society, on law 
enforcement, and on the insurance industry. 

These voids will require all of us to do 
our best, both unilaterally and collectively; 
first, by exercising greater care over our 
property, thus preventing unnecessary crime 
caused by carelessness; second, by coopera- 
tively working with law enforcement and the 
entire criminal justice system once a crime 
has been committed. Then, and only then 


can crime be effectively and efficiently 
controlled. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF VEHICLE 
THEFT INVESTIGATORS, 


April 16, 1981. 
Senator PERCY, a 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: The Texas Associa- 
tion of Vehicle Theft Investigators 
(T.A.V.T.I.) wishes to express to you its sup- 
port of the “Motor Vehicle Theft Prevention 
Act of 1980" (H.R. 4178 and S. 1214). 
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Motor vehicle theft has become an in- 
creasing U.S. crime problem. Reported mo- 
tor vehicle thefts are increasing while the 
recovery rate steadily drops. Enactment of 
these measures would strengthen criminal 
penalties for motor vehicle theft and impose 
stricter standards for titling, identification 
and the movement of motor vehicles 
through U.S. Customs. 

Your support of the “Motor Vehicle Theft 
Prevention Act of 1980” is needed and 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS CLARK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I join with 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
Senator Percy, and other distinguished 
colleagues from other States in cospon- 
soring this bill designed to assist in the 
fight against the monstrous and malig- 
nant crime of auto theft that has grown 
up in our midst. 

During my 4 years as Illinois secretary 
of state, a major objective of my admin- 
istration was the control and reduction 
of auto theft. 

It was a difficult campaign. Auto theft 
in Illinois hit a new high in 1979, with 
60,810 vehicles reported stolen, a rise of 
6 to 8 percent from the previous year. 
Yet, there is strong evidence that our 
work was succeeding. 

The Illinois Department of Law En- 
forcement reported a substantial drop in 
the number of stolen vehicles for the first 
9 months of 1980. It fell to 48,815 offenses 
from 52,481 for the same period of 1979, 
a 7-percent reduction. 

Another significant figure comes from 
the National Auto Theft Bureau. For the 
same 9-month period, the number of 
thefts reported to NATB by member 
insurance companies in Illinois dropped 
only 1.2 percent, but this was in the face 
of a national increase of 16.1 percent. 

Thefts from Chicago policyholders of 
one leading insurance company fell in 
1980. In the firm's Calumet division, 
where the organized crime syndicate has 
been most active, thefts dropped 1542 
percent in the first 6 months of 1980. 

In July 1980, the Chicago Tribune re- 
ported chop shops were leaving Illinois 
and going to Indiana. We enlarged our 
campaign, hoping to erase the chop 
shops, rather than simply encourage 
them to migrate. 

We organized a Midwest task force on 
auto theft prevention, which originally 
included only Illinois and the six sur- 
rounding States of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Later we enlarged it to add Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
Ohio. 


On recommendation of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, we issued invitations to expand 
to include all 50 States and the Canadian 
Provinces. 


It made no sense for us to drive auto 
thieves out of Illinois if they simply re- 
assembled somewhere else. We wanted 
to drive them out of business entirely. 

Eventually, we must have a well-co- 
ordinated national plan. With Federal 
legislation as a foundation, and with 
strong State legislation, we can be united 
against the thieves. 

Major steps in our campaign were: 

First. Creation of a title verification 
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unit in our Motor Vehicle Services De- 
partment in Springfield. 

Second. Issuance of a new computer- 
ized certificate of title, proof against al- 
teration and counterfeiting. 

Third. Professionalization of our own 
auto theft investigation unit. 

Fourth. New, tighter, better enforced 
bookkeeping regulations for identifica- 
tion of vehicles and component parts in 
the hands of dealers, recyclers, rebuild- 
ers, scrap processors, and body shops li- 
censed by our office. 

Our program for component identifi- 
cation became known around the Nation 
as the “Illinois plan.” Authorities from 
other States have come to Illinois to 
study it. 

Let me set forth the dimensions of the 
crime we are attacking. 

Philip Heymann, an Assistant U.S. At- 
torney General, told a congressional 
committee in June 1980, that the number 
of professional auto theft rings under in- 
vestigation by the FBI at any one time 
has increased in the past decade from 125 
to nearly 650. 

This confirmed what everyone in auto 
theft prevention knew by his own obser- 
vation. Organized crime has grown 
stronger and stronger in auto theft. 

Although there are still more amateurs 
in auto theft than professionals, the pro- 
fessionals are more skilled, more dis- 
ciplined and more effective. The under- 
world syndicate is a major factor and is 
steadily increasing its influence. 


The chop shop racket is the most pro- 
fessional, most sophisticated technique in 
auto theft. In the Chicago area, includ- 
ing the metropolitan counties and north- 
ern Indiana, at least 21 murders have 
been identified with the struggle for 
control. 


Along with narcotics traffic and juice 
loans, auto theft has become a specialty 
of the criminal syndicate as bootlegging 
was in the prohibition era, It is a low- 
risk, high-profit crime. Many investiga- 
tors have spent a lifetime in effective 
work, recovering vehicles, arresting 
thieves, preparing cases for prosecution, 
without actually sending anyone to the 
penitentiary for the specific crime of 
auto theft. 


If an auto thief goes to prison, it is 
usually for something else. The thief’s 
biggest risk is not a court conviction but 
assassination by another thief. 

Organized crime is no myth. It exists, 
It recruits thieves from among our young 
people and trains them for a life of crime. 
It employs expert lock pickers, expert 
forgers, expert gunmen, and expert law- 
yers. It is big business. It costs the Ameri- 
can people more than $4 billion a year. 


Of the 60,810 motor vehicle thefts in 
Illinois last year, only 7,014 were cleared 
by arrest. The arrest rate was 11.3 per- 
cent. In 88 percent of the thefts, the 
thief made a clean getaway. 

An arrest is one thing, a conviction is 
something else. Very few of the arrests 
resulted in conviction for motor vehicle 
theft. Nobody knows what the percentage 
was. The courts do not compute the rec- 
ords that way. 

The Illinois plan was beginning to have 
full impact at the end of our administra- 
tion. It will be up to my successor and 
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future Secretaries of State to carry it to 
full force. 

Illinois law now requires all licensees 
to keep records of their transactions, and 
empowers the Secretary of State to pre- 
scribe rules. If an operator does not ob- 
tain a license, or if a licensee fails to keep 
records properly, we could shut down the 
operation. And we did it. We closed 
more than 40 of them. 

Instead of taking an offender through 
the courts, we took him to an administra- 
tive hearing. 

To win a conviction in a criminal trial, 
proof must be beyond a reasonable doubt. 
But to take away a license at an admin- 
istrative hearing, only a preponderance 
of the evidence is needed. 

In August 1978, we issued an adminis- 
trative rule requiring our licensees to 
keep more stringent records. 

A new organization suddenly came into 
existence and obtained an injunction 
which was later set-aside by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. A petition for review was 
then taken to the U.S. Supreme Court 
where it was denied. The authority to 
prescribe the rule was established, but 
only after more than a year in Court. 

After a stolen car has been dismantled 
in a chop shop, it is difficult for law en- 
forcement to trace the parts. 

An officer can stop a truck leaving a 
dismantler’s yard with a load of fenders 
or doors he knows in his heart is stolen. 
But with no numbers or any kind of 
identification on the parts, the officer has 
no evidence that will stand up in court. 

With competent identification as em- 
bodied in this proposed legislation, it will 
be harder for organized crime to cut up 
stolen cars and sell the parts in the 
legitimate market. A legitimate operator 
would not buy a door or fender that could 
be confiscated if it proved to be stolen. 
He would not take the risk of prosecution 
or revocation of his license. 

I submit this review of the Illinois plan 
as an illustration of what one State has 
managed to accomplish. Public under- 
standing of the problem is necessary to 
success, as is the support of the insurance 
industry. Our States can put the auto 
thieves and organized crime on the run 
if we will give them additional tools. 

What we learned in Illinois and our 
Midwest task force on auto theft preven- 
tion should prove to be a valuable guide 
in this effort. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 110 


At the request of Mr. Harca, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr, BOSCHWITZ), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. DEN- 
TON), and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NIcKLES) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 110, a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution to 
establish legislative authority in Con- 
gress and the States with respect to 
abortion. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 32 


At the request of Mr. MATHIAS, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. MeTzENBAUM) and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, a con- 
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current resolution authorizing a bust or 
statue of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., to 
be placed in the Capitol. 


AMENDMENT NO. 570 


At the request of Mr. Syms, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of amendment 
No. 570 proposed to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 265, a bill to provide for a temporary 
increase in the public debt limit. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN DEBT 
LIMIT 
AMENDMENT NO. 569 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG (for himself, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. QUAYLE, and Mr. GRASSLEY) 
proposed an amendment to the joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 265) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 

AMENDMENT NO. 570 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG (for himself, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. GRASSLEY, and 
Mr. MATTINGLY) proposed an amendment 
to the amendment No. 569 to the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 265), supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON URBAN AND RURAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public that the 
Urban and Rural Economic Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business will conduct a 
hearing on the subject of small issue 
tax-exempt industrial development 
bonds (IDB’s). The hearing which will 
be chaired by Senator D'Amato will be 
on Monday, October 5, at 9:30 a.m. in 
room 424 of the Russell Senate Office 
Building. 

For additional information contact 
Jim O'Connell or Bob Wilson of the 
committee staff at 224-5175. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs be permitted to 
hold a hearing pertaining to the Steel- 
head Trout Protection Act, S. 874, at 
9:30 a.m. during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Monday, September 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, September 30, 
to hold a business meeting on pending 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Energy Research and Develop- 
ment of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to meet 
Thursday, October 1, at 10 a.m., to hold 
a hearing on S. 1542, a bill to amend the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, September 30, 
at 2 p.m., to consider the nomination of 
John Vander Water to be a member of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS AND 
GENERAL OVERSIGHT 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations and General Over- 
sight of the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day, October 6, at 10 a.m., to hold over- 
sight hearings on missing children. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AWACS TO SAUDI ARABIA 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
reiterate my opposition to the sale of 
AWACS aircraft to Saudi Arabia. Even 
putting aside the important question of 
whether the AWACS would ever be used 
against Israel—which is, after all, the 
only stable and vigorous democracy in 
the Middle East—the sale of AWACS to 
Saudi Arabia would not be in our na- 
tional interest. Starkly put, supplying 
America’s most advanced electronic mili- 
tary equipment to a potentially unstable 
regime places at unacceptable risk the 
one advantage we have left over the So- 
viet Union: our superior technology. 

As was the case with Iran, Saudi 
Arabia is trying to buy its way into the 
20th century while retaining a feudal 
political structure. And as we learned in 
Iran, this process can lead to social up- 
heaval and political chaos. The Saudi 
case is compounded by the huge number 
of foreigners that have been imported to 
make up for the lack of indigenous skills. 
Of its 7.5 million population, fully 2.5 
million are foreigners, including very 
large numbers of politically conscious 
Palestinians. 

Although the royal family is very large 
and has a tradition of close interaction 
with their subjects, significant minority 
groups do not accept the religious or po- 
litical supremacy of the Saud family. 
There are some 300,000 Shiite sympa- 
thizers of Iran’s Ayatollah Khomeini, 
and numerous other religious zealots. 
The takeover of the Grand Mosque in 
Mecca in November, 1979, dramatically 
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illustrated the suddenness and severity 
with which opposition can erupt. 

Superimposed on this uneasy juxta- 
position of religious tensions and im- 
ported modernity is a fragmented mili- 
tary structure that is being force fed 
enormous quantities of sophisticated 
military equipment. The royal family it- 
self seems to have recognized the danger 
of a too-powerful military establish- 
ment. It has placed princes of the royal 
blood in sensitive commands, and has 
divided the military into two com- 
mands—the regular armed forces and 
the national guard—to neutralize their 
effectiveness as a political force. Yet the 
history of the Middle East is rife with 
examples of royal regimes falling to am- 
bitious young officers—witness Libya’s 
Khaddafi. 

Although the major threat to Saudi 
Arabia would appear to be internal un- 
rest, Mr. President, I am not suggesting 
that Saudi Arabia has no external 
enemies. In the volatile Middle East, all 
of the nations seem to at one time or 
another be at odds with each other. 
Saudi Arabia has legitimate concerns 
about its external security and we have 
an interest in providing support to a 
friendly regime that shares our opposi- 
tion to Soviet expansionism in the 
region. 

But if we have learned anything from 
the Iranian experience it should be to 
exercise extreme caution in placing too 
many technological eggs in one basket. 
After the fall of the Shah—who likewise 
seemed to have an insatiable appetite 
for our most modern and expensive mili- 
tary hardware—the advanced techno- 
logy contained in the F-14’s and Phoenix 
missiles that he had purchased was com- 
promised and undoubtedly is today in 
the hands of Moscow analysts. We should 
also recall that it was the Congress that 
prevented the sale of an AWACS to the 
Shah. I voted against that sale, and I 
intend to vote against this one as well. 


Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of the AWACS issue, Mr. President, is 
the degree to which its political impor- 
tance has been inflated. The AWACS 
issue has been portrayed as a litmus test 
of friendship—with Saudi Arabia by 
those who favor the sale; and with Israel 
by those who oppose it. Our relations 
with both countries are too important to 
stake so much on a single issue. The 
kinds of military equipment that we 
supply to either side should be placed 
in the context of our overall mutual in- 
terest in relieving tension in the region 
and achieving a lasting peace, free from 
outside threats. 


The United States has always made 
distinctions among the kinds of equip- 
ment it makes available to friends and 
allies. Certain kinds of military equip- 
ment have frequently been withheld on 
the basis of sophistication or suscept- 
ibility to compromise. Certainly it seems 
sensible to argue that if super-sophisti- 
cated AWACS coverage of the Middle 
East is necessary, it should be supplied 
by fully capable aircraft owned and 
operated by the U.S. Air Force. Even the 
AWACS we have supplied our NATO 
allies are under joint U.S. command. 
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Furthermore, there are now four 
AWACS aircraft presently deployed to 
Saudi Arabia. These aircraft are being 
operated and maintained solely by U.S. 
Air Force personnel. 

Retaining U.S. control of AWACS air- 
craft should not be taken to mean a 
lessening of friendly ties, or an unwill- 
ingness to cooperate in mutual security 
arrangements, Saudi Arabia is the 
largest overseas purchaser of American 
military equipment. We will continue to 
supply it with large amounts of equip- 
ment because we share common 


interests. But when all is said and done, 
it seems to me that the interests of both 
countries would be best served by avoid- 
ing litmus tests of fidelity and concen- 
trate instead on ways to reduce tensions 
in the region.® 


UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL ON WATER 
RESOURCES ENDORSES PASSAGE 
OF S. 1095 


© Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, during 
the recent recess, the Universities Coun- 
cil on Water Resources conducted its 
annual meeting in Athens, Ga. 

During those sessions, the council ex- 
amined a series of pressing national wa- 
ter issues, then concluded: 

The Nation must have a long range policy 
for coordinated water resources planning and 
for the necessary research if these national 
water problems are to be solved. 


As a way to assure effective planning 
and research, the council voted its full 
support for S. 1095, legislation now on 
the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of the 
council’s resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF SUPPORT FOR NATIONAL WATER 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Whereas, the nation faces many water re- 
sources problems including shortages such as 
those forecasted by the Water Resources 
Council in 1978 when it projected that over 
20 percent of the country will have serious 
water shortages by the year 2000; and 

Whereas, the nation must have a long 
range policy for coordinated water resources 
planning and for the necessary research if 
these national water problems are to be 
solved; and 

Whereas, the national approach to water 
problems should include Federal and State 
participation in which the states accept ad- 
ditional responsibility for supporting re- 
search and planning in water resources; now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Universities Council on 
Water Resources endorses the need for Fed- 
eral legislation to provide programs for wa- 
ter resources planning and research; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Universities Council on 
Water Resources supports S. 1095 which pro- 
vides for a national water research program 
utilizing university resources with shared 
funding responsibility between Federal and 
non-Federal sources, and urges the House of 
Representatives to include such provision in 
the legislation it may enact.@ 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


@ Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 is due to ex- 
pire in August of 1982 unless Congress 
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decides to extend it. I strongly support 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act 
and have cosponsored S. 895, which ex- 
tends for 10 more years the key provi- 
sions of the 1965 act and the act’s lan- 
guage minority provisions. 

There has been much criticism of and 
many misconceptions regarding the bi- 
lingual ballot provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act. Some say the ballot is too 
costly and others that it promotes politi- 
cal separatism along language lines, I 
disagree. 

I believe that people who vote should 
be well informed and able to understand 
what they are doing. If they do not have 
a good English comprehension, we will 
get wiser voting if we give them a ballot 
translated into their primary language. 

Of course, English is our basic lan- 
guage, but it is not required for citizen- 
ship. Puerto Ricans who come to the 
mainland and American Indians are cit- 
izens by birth. Many of those groups do 
not speak English, but as citizens they 
have the right to participate fully in our 
democracy. They should be able to do 
so in their native language. The VRA and 
the bilingual ballot protect these people 
and others who have no legal obligation 
to learn English as a requirement of citi- 
zenship. 

While the Voting Rights Act itself is 
technical and complex, its basic intent 
is simple and clear: Racial and language 
minority citizens should have the same 
rights and opportunities as other Ameri- 
cans to participate in politics and gov- 
ernment at every level. Many gains have 
been made in the 17-year life of the act, 
but much more remains to be done to 
assure that no US. citizen is denied the 
constitutional right to vote and to par- 
ticipate actively in the American political 
process. Mr. President, I ask that the 
September 24, 1981, Los Angeles Times 
editorial, “A Vote for Bilingual Ballots” 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks, 

The article follows: 

A VOTE FoR BILINGUAL BALLOTS 

Congress will vote soon for extending the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, & move sup- 
ported not only by civil rights organizations 
but also by the Reagan Administration. 

We have also supported the act, and ex- 
pect that it will be enacted for another 10 
years. There is a possibility, however, that 
last-minutes efforts will be made to delete 
some admittedly controversial portions of 
the act pertaining to bilingual elections. The 
act was amended In 1974 to require bilin- 
gual elections in 200 counties throughout 
the country and the entire states of Texas, 
Arizona and Alaska. 

Although we realize how sensitive this 
subject is in this country, it would be a 
mistake to delete the act’s bilingual 
provisions. 

Opponents of bilingual provisions, In- 
cluding U.S. Rep. Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. 
(R-Palo Alto), argue that they have been 
costly for counties to implement, and that 
the Federal government should not be en- 
couraging citizens to use languages other 
than English, however comfortable they 
might feel using them. 

Statistics simply do not bear out the 
first argument. The initial cost of paying 
for bilingual ballots and other election ma- 
terials was high, but they have dropped 
dramatically ever since. Los Angeles County 
spent $850,000 on bilingual materials in 1976, 
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the first year they were used here. By care- 
fully targeting those materials in subsequent 
elections to citizens who requested them, the 
cost dropped to $153,000 last year, less than 
2 percent of the cost of the 1980 general 
election. The second objection to bilingual 
elections is more troubling. It raises other 
profound and difficult questions about bi- 
lingualism in the United States and whether 
it should be encouraged. For example, could- 
n't any citizen who happens to feel comfort- 
able in a foreign language demand the same 
rights now being given to Latinos and 
some—but not all—Asian-Americans under 
the Voting Rights Act? 

Our answer would be yes—if any other lan- 
guage minorities could show that they have 
been subject to past discrimination against 
their rights as citizens. This was certainly 
the case with blacks in the South before 
1965. It was also the case with Mexican- 
Americans in many parts of the Southwest 
and with Asian-Americans in California. 

We can understand why many Americans 
are troubled by the idea of government 
sanctioning languages other than English. 
But we do not see the Voting Rights Act 
as promoting other languages so much as It 
seeks to redress one of the sad realities of 
this country's past that certain citizens, for 
reasons of race or other ethnic differences, 
were effectively disenfranchised. 

One of the objections raised against bi- 
lingualism is that it promotes political and 
cultural separatism rather than national 
unity. But bilingual elections can actually 
promote participation, and integration, by 
citizens who have previously been outside 
the political process because of their ina- 
bility to communicate in English.e 


THE AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
STRIKE 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the strike 
by the professional air traffic controllers 
occurred almost 2 months ago. As the 
President rightly noted, it was over in 
48 hours, and the job now is to rebuild 
the contro] system, a process which is 
already well underway. We should stop 
for a moment, however, and reflect on 
the nature of that strike, and on the na- 
ture of our reaction to it. That is par- 
ticularly necessary, I believe, in the wake 
of the Solidarity Day demonstration, 
which was largely fueled and driven by 
Government employee unions, the same 
kind of unions which gave us the 
PATCO strike. 

As an aid to understanding what hap- 
pened, and why the President’s response 
was exactly appropriate, I call attention 
of my colleagues to an article in the 
October 2 issue of National Review, writ- 
ten by syndicated columnist James Jack- 
son Kilpatrick. Mr. Kilpatrick traces the 
recent history of PATCO, its shift to 
greater militancy under its current pres- 
ident, Robert Poli, and the events lead- 
ing up to August 3. 

The most important section of the 
article, however, is that which deals with 
the philosophy of public employee 
unions, why they are different from 
unions in the private sector, and why 
rubliec unions cannot be allowed to strike. 
Briefly put, strikes affect costs, and, thus, 
the competitive position of the struck 
company or industry in the economy. 
Since, in the private sector, the con- 
sumer retains freedom of choice and 
there is competition, the harmful effects 
of the strike can be mitigated. But there 
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is no competition for the services Gov- 
ernment supplies. If costs rise, they can 
be passed on only through tax increases, 
which cannot be avoided by choosing an- 
other supplier. It is this coercive element 
of Government which makes strikes by 
public employee unions morally unjusti- 
fied. 

Mr. President, the Kilpatrick article 
offers useful insights that we need to rec- 
ognize as we approach an increasingly 
unionized Federal workforce. The Presi- 
dent’s reaction to the PATCO strike may 
decrease the likelihood of similar actions 
in the immediate future, but we may he 
sure that there will be more trouble 
farther down the road. We need now to 
begin to formulate a coherent policy of 
public unionism. The Kilpatrick article 
is a good start. I submit it to be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 


The article referred to is as follows: 


THe AIR-TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS: THEY STRUCK 
A BLow For TYRANNY 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


The strike of the nation’s air-traffic con- 
trollers began at 7 o'clock on the morning of 
Monday, August 3. A month later, save for 
a few mutterings and speculations, the story 
had dropped out of the news. Mr. Reagan 
had won, it was said, and the controllers’ 
union had lost. 

There was more to the story than this. The 
losses resulting from the strike stretched far 
beyond the small controllers’ union, and Mr. 
Reagan's gain was substantial but tempo- 
rary. The greatest gain will come if the strike 
serves to awaken Americans everywhere to 
the growing peril of public-employee union- 
ism. The striking controllers accomplished 
nothing for themselves, but they may have 
accomplished a vast deal for everyone else. 

The controllers’ walkout imposed upon the 
country the first nationwide strike by a 
union of federal employees. It was thus far 
more disturbing than the job action of postal 
workers that closed six hundred post offices 
in March of 1970. The controllers’ strike was 
a strike of truly national dimensions. It had 
been a long time brewing. 

When the strike began, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration had on its payroll 25,635 
controllers, but roughly 4,600 were assigned 
to flight service stations and another 4,600 
were trainees, specialists, and supervisors. 
The controllers who figured directly in the 
events of August 3 and thereafter were the 
8,780 assigned to the nation’s airport-ter- 
minal control towers and the 7,632 who work 
at “en route” control centers. These were the 
16,412 individuals within the bargaining unit 
represented by the Professional Air Traffic 
Controllers Organization (PATCO). 

For purposes of salary and promotion, the 
nation's air-control system is organized along 
five levels, depending chiefly upon traffic 
velume and to a much lesser extent upon 
the presence of such hazards as nearby 
mountains. At the lowest level are such air- 
ports as Charlottesville, Va. and Joplin, Mo, 
Level II embraces 158 airports, among them 
Omaha, Neb. and Huntington, W.Va. The 
108 airports in Level III include Long Beach, 
Calif. and Erie, Pa. Only 38 airports are 
classified at Level IV, among them Phoenix, 
Kansas City, and Baltimore. At the highest 
level (16 airports) are such busy flelds as 
O'Hare in Chicago, Los Angeles Internation- 
al, and Washington National. 

Less familiar to air travelers. but no less 
essential to the system's operations, are the 
enroute centers. There are ten of these in 
the continental United States, another five 
are located in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, and Guam. The domestic system, 
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taken as a whole, keeps tab on 14,000 sched- 
uled airline filghts that on the average haul 
800,000 passengers every day. The dally traffic 
volume also includes the freighters that fly 
ten thousand tons of air cargo, most of it by 
night, and the thousands of privately owned 
planes that are classified as “general avia- 
tion.” The scheduled commercial airlines 
employ over 300,000 persons; they take in 
$30 billion a year in passenger revenues; and 
their operations constitute about 3 per cent 
of the gross national product. 


This was the system and the industry that 
PATCO sought to bring to its knees on 
August 3. 


The confrontation between the controllers 
and the government had been building al- 
most from the moment PATCO was organized 
in January 1968, by a group of controllers 
in the New York area. Only seven months 
elapsed before the union staged a “work to 
rules” slowdown, The following summer saw 
a brief sick-out by 477 controllers. Again in 
the spring of 1970, three thousand union 
members went on strike. Yet again, in July 
of 1976, a PATCO slowdown disrupted traffic. 


THE BACKGROUND 


During this period both government and 
industry had retaliated in various ways. The 
1970 strike, triggered by the FAA's involun- 
tary transfer of three controllers in Baton 
Rouge, saw nearly one thousand controllers 
suspended and 52 of them fired. The Air 
Transport Association won an undisclosed 
sum in out-of-court settlement of a $50-mil- 
lion damage suit against the union. Early in 
1971 the Department of Labor stripped 
PATCO of its status as an accredited union, 
but recognition was restored a few months 
later when PATCO agreed to post notices 
declaring it would not engage in Illegal job 
actions. The federal courts put the union 
under a continuing no-strike injunction 
PATCO was building a reputation as the 
government's most militant union. 


Some of this militancy may have been 
justified. During the whole of the 1970s, the 
air-traffic-control system suffered from in- 
adequate equipment. Some of the control 
towers, notably the radar installation at 
O'Hare, were sorely understaffed. At the Level 
IV and Level V centers, where traffic is ex- 
ceptionally heavy, controllers complained 
constantly of stress leading to the condi- 
tion known as “burnout.” Computers kept 
breaking down. The controllers felt they were 
justly entitled to higher compensation and 
easier retirement provisions than other fed- 
eral workers. 


Little by little, in response to these pro- 
tests, the FAA did wangle from Congress ap- 
propriations for upgrading the equipment. 
Salaries were in fact improved to the point 
that controllers were earning roughly $33,- 
000 on average when the storm broke this 
year, The pay range extended from $15,193 
for an entering trainee at Step 1 of the gov- 
ernment’s Grade 7 to a maximum of $49,229 
at the top step of Grade 14. Few of the con- 
trollers were at the maximum, but by reason 
of overtime and night differentials many of 
them were earning in the high thirties and 
low forties. 

The increasing militancy also was owing 
in part to a change in the unions’ command. 
Tn March of 1978 a three-year contract had 
been signed for PATCO by the then presi- 
dent, John Leyden. He had sought to replace 
what he termed “gunboat” tactics with “a 
firm and reasonable persuasion.” Such 
civility did not impress union firebrands. 
Farly in 1989 the restless controllers dumped 
Tevden in favor of Robert Poll. “It was a 
difference in philosophy. Poli told the New 
York Times, “I guess I'm more a militant 
than he is." Under Poli’s guidance, the union 
began building a strike fund. and in April 
ef last year Poli sent to his members 4 
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voluminous “educational package.’ Its pur- 
pose was to educate them in staging the 
strike to come. 

The package contained a long legal memo- 
randum from the union’s executive vice 
president, Robert E. Meyer, reminding mem- 
bers bluntly that “it is illegal for the air- 
traffic controllers to strike.” There would be 
injunctions, and, if the injunctions were not 
obeyed, contempt proceedings would follow. 
Federal law would require the termination 
of employment for controllers who joined 
the strike. Meyer spelled it out. But the bulk 
of the manual was devoted to meticulous 
preparations—down to the entertainment to 
be provided at union meetings, the better to 
boost morale—and these careful prepara- 
tions contributed to the astonishing union 
solidarity that would be demonstrated in 
August. PATCO isn’t just a union, Poli said. 
“It's a religion.” 

A copy of the PATCO manual fell into the 
government's hands in the summer of 1980. 
The document resulted in counter-prepara- 
tion by the FAA. On November 13, 1980, 
the FAA published in the Federal Register 
its own meticulous 24-page manual of steps 
to be taken in response to a PATCO strike. 
Depending upon the number of absent con- 
trollers, air traffic would be reduced by spe- 
cific percentages. This, too, was all spelled 
out. 

One more event played a part. On Octo- 
ber 20, candidate Ronald Reagan wrote & 
letter to Poli implicitly acknowledging the 
“unreasonable hours and obsolete equip- 
ment” that prevailed in the air-control sys- 
tem. “You can rest assured,” Reagan sald, 
“that if I am elected President I will take 
whatever steps are necessary to provide our 
air-traffic controllers with the most modern 
eouipment available and to adjust staff 
levels and work days so that they are com- 
mensurate with achieving a maximum de- 
gree of public safety.” He pledged that his 
Administration “will work very closely with 
you and bring about a spirit of cooperation 
between the President and the air-traffic 
controllers.” Later the union would describe 
this latter as Reagan's oath. 

Such was the situation in February 1981, 
when negotiators for PATCO and the FAA 
began talks on a new contract. The union 
laid on the table a list of 96 demands, among 
them a raise of $10,000 across the board for 
each of the 16,412 controllers within the 
bargaining unit. The union asked for two 
cnnusl cost-of-living increases at one and 
a half times the rate of inflation, Another 
demand called for a four-day, 32-hour week, 
with a 20 per cent differential (instead of 
10 per cent) for night work, Under the 1978 
contract, controllers were permitted to retire 
nt age fifty at 50 per cent of a certain aver- 
aged pay after twenty years; the union asked 
for 75 per cent of highest pay after twenty 
years at any age. Various other demands 
would have put the cost of the agreement 
at $1.1 billion in the first year alone. 


STRATOSPHERIC DEMANDS 


The FAA's bargaining team had been ex- 
pecting some farout demands, but nothing 
so “outrageous” as this. The government re- 
sponded by offering a $40-million package 
that would include a raise of $4,000 across 
the board, an increase in the night differen- 
tial, and pay at time and a half for the last 
four hours of a forty-hour week. There were 
other sweeteners, but they sweetened very 
little. 

Across this chasm, bargaining continued 
sporadically through the spring and early 
summer. The union moderated its first-year 
demands to something in the neighborhood 
of $500 to $681 million, depending upon 
whose estimates one may believe. The FAA 
agreed to let PATCO decide how the govern- 
ment's $40-million package might be allo- 
cated. At last, on June 22, Poli's executive 
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board accepted the FAA's final offer, “I feel 
good about it,” said Poll. 

Ten days later the union's executive board 
felt bad about it. Now the agreement was 
“an insult.” It was “garbage.” Put to a mem- 
bership vote, the tentative contract collapsed 
by a margin of 20 to 1. On July 31, Poli called 
@ news conference. If the government would 
not agree at once to the union's three prin- 
cipal demands—the $10,000 raise, the 32-hour 
week, and improved retirement—the con- 
trollers would strike on August 3. The FAA 
asked for an extension of this peremptory 
deadilne. Poli refused. At a couple of feeble 
weekend bargaining sessions, the government 
raised its offer, under certain conditions, to a 
$50-million package. Poli rejected the condi- 
tions. Time ran out and, on Monday morning, 
so did 13,000 controllers. 

The strike was a monumental miscalcula- 
tion on both sides. The government, for its 
part, had anticipated that at least 80 per cent 
of the controllers would obey a presidential 
ultimatum and return to their posts. The 
figure actually approximated 20 per cent. The 
government felt confident that court orders, 
fines, and criminal prosecutions would be 
effective. They weren't. It seemed incredible 
to FAA officials that thousands of experienced 
controllers, most of them with wives, chil- 
dren, station wagons, and mortgages, would 
give up jobs in patent defiance of federal law 
and their own contractual oaths not to strike. 
The government underestimated the magnet- 
ism of Poli’s leadership and the depths of 
the controllers’ grievances. 

But it was a worse miscalculation on the 
part of PATCO. The strike came at a moment 
when the public was fed up to the teeth 
with the baseball players’ strike. The postal 
unions had just won a hefty contract after 
ominous warnings of a walkout. To many 
Americans the controllers’ salaries seemed 
remarkably generous. The idea of a strike 
against the government, jeopardizing safety 
of air travel, was an idea on which the public 
choked. The union woefully underestimated 
the determination of Ronald Reagan. Poli 
and his board felt certain the President was 
bluffing in his August 3 announcement that 
controllers would find their employment ter- 
minated if they failed to return to work 
in 48 hours. More than anything, they over- 
estimated their own indispensability. Time 
magazine quoted a Houston controller: “The 
reality is, we are it. They have to deal with 
us.” Leaders of PATCO thought other unions, 
in both the public and private sectors, would 
honor their picket lines and support the 
strike. They were wrong. There had been no 
prior consultation with the AFL-CIO. As a 
consequence the affronted chiefs of organized 
labor gave little more than lip support to the 
PATCO strike. The worst of it was, the planes 
kept flying. 

IT’S A KAMIKAZE 

There was worse to come. Around the 
country, federal judges imposed massive fines 
upon the union. By August 19, at least eight 
striking controllers had been indicted for 
violation of the federal law against strikes 
by federal unions; criminal charges were 
then pending against 42 others. On August 
13, John H. Fenton, chief administrative law 
judge of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority, recommended outright decertifica- 
tion of the union for its “open, flagrant, 
willful, and intentional” violation of the no- 
strike law. Dozens of civil suits against the 
union were filed in federal courts. In Ckla- 
homa City, where the FAA maintains its 
training academy for prospective control- 
lers, upwards of sixty thousand applications 
poured in. The academy said it could triple 
its output of trainees within one year. In 
the airport towers and en-route centers, 
Supervisors, non-striking controllers, and 
military controllers moved smoothly into the 
breach. The planes kept flying, though at re- 
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duced levels, and the whole system moved 
more smoothly than before. With the mis- 
fits, disgrunts, grousers, and goof-offs outside 
on the picket lines, airline pilots found the 
traffic-control corps better than ever. The 
controllers had struck a blow for tyranny— 
and missed. 

Politically speaking, Mr. Reagan made no 
miscalculation at all. He correctly judged 
the public’s resentment against strikes in 
general and the controllers’ threat in par- 
ticular. He found it hard to go wrong in di- 
rectly confronting a small union, 94 per 
cent male and 91.5 per cent white—a union, 
moreover, that would be striking in clear 
violation of statutory law, court injunc- 
tions, and personal oaths. By making a dis- 
tinction between a right to strike in the 
private sector, which he specifically en- 
dorsed, and a right to strike in the public 
sector, which he specifically denied, Mr. 
Reagan put himself on high ground. 

The one thing that might have reversed 
the adversary positions would have been an 
airline disaster clearly chargeable to con- 
troller error. No such disaster has occurred, 
and as time goes on the possibility of such 
a disaster will diminish. In the strike’s first 
month, PATCO spokesmen made daily 
prophecies of doom. They besieged the media 
with statistics on near misses reported to 
the union, but the FAA countered with its 
own figures on near misses in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. The figures suggested that 
nobody's perfect. The controllers’ argument 
was that the supervisors, military substi- 
tutes, and inexperienced controllers who 
were pressed into duty would soon begin to 
burn out from the tensions of overwork. The 
blood of slain passengers would be on Mr. 
Reagan's hands. 

These contentions, earnestly expressed, fo- 
cused attention on the controllers’ basic 
complaint—that their duties are so physi- 
cally demanding that whole new pay scales 
and retirement programs should be insti- 
tuted by way of compensation. 

The available evidence on this point is 
not convincing. No one familiar with air 
travel would deny that at peak periods at 
major towers and en-route centers, the con- 
troller’s job can be fearfully demanding. In 
December 1978 Dr. Robert M. Rose published 
a massive 655-page study of the health haz- 
ards observed over a three-year period among 
416 male controllers in New York and New 
England. He found a “significantly increased 
prevalence and incidence of hypertension 
over comparative groups.” Within his sample, 
135 had borderline or definite hypertension 
when the study began, and another 36 de- 
veloped hypertension during the three years. 
Dr. Rose found no more than a slight increase 
in peptic ulcers over his control group, and 
though half of his controllers had at least 
one psychiatric problem during the period 
of the study, this did not strike Dr. Rose, 
himself a psychiatrist, as notably alarming. 


The Rose report did find that among 
the controllers, “alcohol use was high.” More 
than half the subjects were classified as 
“heavy drinkers,” though only four could be 
identified as out-and-out alcoholics. This 
finding suggests that some of the controllers’ 
shakes and tremors may not be owing to 
burnout, but rather to simple hangover. 

Perhaps the fairest evaluation of the con- 
trollers’ complaint lies somewhere in the 
middle. At the busiest installations, the 
stress is greater than in most stressful jobs, 
but among the 16,000 controllers as & group 
the tensions are certainly not unique and 
probably not even unusual. PATCO spokes- 
men have made much of their contention 
that 89 per cent of the controllers never 
make it to retirement because they burn out 
beforehand and become medically disquali- 
fied, but the statistic is slippery and I can- 
not get a handle on it. 
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PRIVATE V. PUBLIC STRIKES 


Other data in this affair are as hard to pin 
down. During the first three weeks of the 
strike, the commercial airlines suffered rev- 
enue ‘losses of roughly $200 million. August 
is always their busiest month. The carriers 
anticipate that revenue losses of $10 million 
& day will continue for some time to come. 
The effect on profits, as distinguished from 
revenues, is not easily projected. With lower 
fuel and payroll costs, and with elimination 
of some profitless routes, several of the car- 
riers are in the black. As of early September, 
the airlines had laid off 13,550 employees, but 
only ten thousand came from a permanent 
work force of 315,000. The losses to food 
supplicrs, fuel dealers, airport concession- 
aires, and taxi and limousine services cannot 
be reckoned, but these obviously are substan- 
tial. No one could tally up the lost time and 
business opportunities of delayed passen- 
gers. The strike has levied a heavy toll on 
individuals and businesses alike, and if some 
of the damages awarded against PATCO can 
ever be collected, the union will be broke. 

Yet the losses will be bearable if the strike 
serves one overriding purpose. Possibly, just 
possibly, this affair may awaken both press 
and public to public-sector unionism, Until 
this moment, the effects of strikes by public 
unions have been limited—teachers here, fire- 
men there, sanitation workers somewhere 
else. It is doubtful that many persons are 
fully aware how fast these unions have 
grown. 

As recently as 1959 only Wisconsin had 
enacted legislation to authorize collective 
bargaining on behalf of state employees. To- 
day at least 38 states have some type of leg- 
islation in this field. In 1959, public unions 
claimed slightly more than one million mem- 
bers. By 1978 the figure had grown to six 
million. As a percentage of the governmental 
work force, union members have leaped from 
12 per cent to 39 per cent. 

Periodically the federal Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM) publishes data on 
unionism at the federal level. The most 
recent report, as of April 21 of this year, 
found that 61 per cent (1,249,999) of Execu- 
{lve Branch employees are represented by 
unions holding exclusive recognition rights. 
Scattered through 59 federal agencies are no 
fewer than 119 different unions and associa- 
tions. Some of them are quite small. A union 
in the Merit Systems Protection Board has 
only 25 members. a union in the Federa) 
Election Commission only 204 members. 

But some of these federal unions are quite 
large. The OPM report finds 190,838 em- 
ployees in exclusive units at the Department 
of the Army, 196,766 at the Navy, 156,790 in 
installations of the Air Force, and 160,602 in 
various offices of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The Defense Logistics Agency reports 
34,742 employees in exclusive units; 4,759 are 
reported at the Defense Mapping Agency. 

Under existing federal law, federal em- 
ployees have substantially all the rights and 
privileges of employees in the private sector, 
save for the right to strike. The public unions 
can bargain collectively, maintain grievance 
procedures, and obtain a check-off of union 
dues. Some of their contracts, notably within 
the U.S. Department of Labor, contain provi- 
sions of jawdropping leniency. 


In the weeks following the controllers’ 
strike, a dozen labor spokesmen came forth to 
urge that federal law be amended to provide 
specifically for the right to strike. Walter 
Shapiro, an assistant to former Labor Secre- 
tary Ray Marshall in the Carter Administra- 
tion, made this same recommendation in ‘a 
thoughtful and extensive review of federal 
unionism in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 23. Writers of letters to editors pursued 
the argument that public workers and pri- 
vate workers shonld have identical rights un- 
der labor law. Are public employees second- 
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class citizens? If not, then why treat them 
as such? 

These arguments reflect a fundamental 
misunderstanding. The public and the pri- 
vate sectors are two entirely different things. 
Their functions are different, their composi- 
tion is different, their sources of revenue are 
different. It follows that strikes in the two 
sectors will also be quite different things. 

The function of an automobile company or 
a steel mill is to make a profit for the owners. 
Their products are offered and sold in the 
competitive marketplace. The owners’ con- 
cern for what is broadly termed “the public 
interest" may be sincere, but it is a secondary 
concern. They derive their income, out of 
which the costs of labor must be paid, from 
the sale of their goods. In the private sector, 
failure to reach a contractual agreement has 
a limited impact. If the autoworkers strike 
Ford, customers can look to GM or Chrysler. 
There are options and alternatives available. 
In the private sector, managers can raise the 
price of their product, if that is necessary to 
ward off a threatened strike, and take the 
risks of the marketplace. Such managers are 
directly and immediately responsible for 
whatever increases they agree to in wages 
and fringe benefits. 

None of this applies in the public sector. 
The government is not selling anything. Its 
entire concern is public services. Its bosses 
are all the people. In the matter of govern- 
mental services, no realistic options or alter- 
natives exist, and the impact of a strike by a 
public union cannot be limited by competi- 
tion from other providers. Moreover, negotia- 
tors for the government are not free agents. 
To meet an agreed raise in the wages of 
teachers or firemen or police, public officials 
must go to their local councils to raise the 
revenue, or they must go to the people them- 
selves. And if the sovereign people refuse to 
raise taxes—as many localities refused in 
Ohio a few years ago—the negotiators have 
no place else to go. In the negotiations that 
preceded the controllers’ strike, all the FAA 
bargainers could offer was their pledge “to 
prepare and support legislation” in Congress 
to authorize the proposed higher salaries and 
improved retirement benefits. 

My own thought is that strikes in the 
public sector should be absolutely forbidden 
at every level of government. Such a pro- 
hibition should be backed by strong sanc- 
tions of civil and criminal law. The public 
interest cannot be held hostage to the de- 
mands of public-employee unions. Indeed, 
I would go further and abolish all the trap- 
pings of unions, bargaining units, contracts, 
certification, elections, grievance procedures, 
and the like, and return to the structure of 
civil service as it existed for many years. 
Voluntary associations of public employees 
of course should be not only permitted but 
also encouraged; the very best Secretaries 
and Assistant Secretaries—or city managers 
or schools boards—can learn much from the 
workers down below. 

That position on my part, I know, is 
politically unrealistic. Public unions are 
here, and barring some volcanic eruption 
of public hostility against them, they are 
probably here to stay. And because em- 
ployees of public agencies often do have 
sound reasons for dissatisfaction, some in- 
noyative means should be found to give 
them avenues of relief short of a right to 
strike. I doubt that any kind of binding 
arbitration is the answer. In the public sec- 
tor arbitration would require an abdication 
of responsibility that seems to me unac- 
ceptable. 

I don’t know what the answer ts, but I do 
know that the problem and the peril grow 
with every passing year. We simply cannot 
drift toward the chaotic conditions that re- 
cur with such appalling frequency in Italy or 
France. The power of the public unions has 
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to be curbed, and the longer remedial mes- 
sures are postponed, the harder it will be 
to impose effective restraints upon them. 
Because the attention span of the Ameri- 
can people is so short, and because the 
government's own counter-measures against 
the controllers have proved so dramatically 
successful, nothing much may come of the 
not intolerable disruption of air traffic. But 
the striking controllers have done this 
much: they have sounded a warning of what 
can be. If the people fail to heed that alarm, 
they can expect more costly disruptions in 
the years ahead. When the next vital union 
strikes a blow for tyranny, the blow will 
hurt. 


BILL GIANELLI LOOKS AT WATER 
PROJECTS 


è Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, one of 
the most knowledgeable members of the 
new administration is the man who has 
become the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army—Civil Works, Mr. William R. 
Gianelli. 

As the man in charge of the water 
resources work of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Mr. Gianelli has worked closely 
with the Subcommittee on Water Re- 
sources, which I am proud to chair. I 
have come to respect his knowledge and 
judgment; he has shown the capabilities 
to tackle a tough job. 

Recently, Civil Engineering magazine 
carried an article examining Mr. 
Gianelli's role and views. To acquaint my 
colleagues more fully with the excellent 
job he is doing, I ask that this article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

ENGINEERING U.S. WATER POLICY 

William R. Gianelli, FASCE, is helping 
shape Reagan administration water policy. 
Here's what he sees ahead: cost-recovery 
will be essential to approval of future water 
projects; the “national economic interest” 
will play a major role in water project ap- 
proval procedures; those procedures will be 
streamlined. He's also very enthusiastic 
about hydropower projects, and thinks port 
development will definitely be pushed in this 
decade. 

William Gianelli's conjectures will carry 
considerable weight. He is the new Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, and head of a water 
working group that reports directly to a 
Cabinet Council on Environment and Nat- 
ural Resources. Sitting in Gianelli's group 
are the assistant secretaries of all water- 
related federal agencies. Thus he will be a 
powerful voice in the formulation of Reagan 
water policy. As to his day-to-day duties. 
Gianelli is overseeing the Army Corps of 
Engineers civil works, certainly the nation’s 
largest water project establishment. 

No high-level ceremonial creation, the 
water group has been meeting for months, 
will make recommendations to the Cabinet 
soon. Gianelli runs through some likely rec- 
ommendations in an interview with CE: 

The grouv will recommend rescission of 
the currently-used “Principles and Stand- 
ards,” developed by the Water Resources 
Council, that govern water project assess- 
ment. New guidelines will be proposed, and 
Glanelli hopes that these can be imple- 
mented via Presidential Executive Order in 
order to speed things up. He also wants to 
see the procedures stripped down to the bone. 

The new guidelines, he thinks, will em- 
phasize. “national economic objectives” in 
evaluating potential projects. This may not 
be an easy criterion to define; WRC wrestled 
for years with this objective. 

Cost-sharing and user-charges will “defi- 
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nitely” be part of the water projects that 
get approved in the future. Along these lines, 
Gianelli points to two new administration 
bliis (S. 609, S. 810), one for deepwater ports, 
one for inland waterways. Both include user- 
charge/cost recovery provisions. 

Yilty-two water projects have been lan- 
guishing at the WRC offices awaiting funds 
for that Carter-backed review. Gianelli 
thinks these should go back to the originat- 
ing agency to be “reprioritized,” then sent 
to the Office of Management and Budget for 
funding. That way, he adds, “We will get 
some water projects starts this year." 

The water working group, adds Gianelll, 
will probably also recommend elimination of 
the independent review President Carter had 
asked for. The WRC, which would have per- 
formed that review, is out of business. Con- 
gress repeatedly refused to fund the Council 
to do the review, in any. case. 

Asked about the possibility of an omnibus 
water outhorization bill this year, Gianelli 
showed his obvious determination to get new 
water starts. He says that “if there isn’t one, 
there will be special authorization bills." 
The new Assistant Secretary foresees greater 
power on the part of states in selecting water 
projects. However, when questioned about 
the Domenici-Moynihan bill, which would 
take a block grant approach to water funding, 
Gianelli stepped back and took the larger 
view. “We have to be careful to see that 
regional water projects, or those in the “na- 
tional interest," that hard-to-define term, 
don’t get overlooked. 


PORT DEVELOPMENT CERTAIN 


Gianelli also thinks there is no question 
that port development projects will be under- 
taken in this decade. We have to compete 
with other nations, and make our ports deep- 
er, he says. However, we have to find new 
ways to finance this. Ports will pay more for 
dredging and for disposal of dredged material. 
Costs will be high, but we will improve our 
ports. As to the current low price for irriga- 
tion water, Gianelli again took a global view. 
The export of agricultural products is a ma- 
jor factor in maintaining our balance of 
trade, he says. 

Flood control projects are “not of the high- 
est priority” with Gianell!, who wants to see 
the Corps increase hydropower activities, as 
components of multi-purpose water projects, 
he adds. Gianelli also wants to get the Corps 
out of the regulation business. The Corps 
now has permit powers in wetlands, a regu- 
latory function that fell into its province due 
to judicial definitions of the agency's “navi- 
gable waters” charge. He says the Corps 
doesn’t belong in the regulatory area, and 
what's more, he isn't sure the Corps has the 
“capability to evaluate wetlands.” The water 
working group Gianelli heads does not have 
jurisdiction In the regulatory area, but will 
provide input to Vice-President Bush about 
the Corps’ authority in wetlands. 

Gianelli’s new job also includes overseeing 
the phase-out of the U.S. involvement with 
the Panama Canal; he ts assigned to imple- 
ment the treaty with that nation, a job he 
finds particularly intriguing. He is the first 
engineer to fill the Assistant Secretary slot 
and notes that “this administration may have 
more engineering input than any previous 
one.” He also notes that fellow ASCE member 
John Hernandez, Deputy Secretary of Eny!- 
ronmental Protection Agency, sits on the wat- 
er.working group. Hernandez helps keep the 
group honest on water quality issues, says 
Gianelli, by reminding them of the interface 
between water quantity and water quality, 
a connection not always taken in account 
in water policy. Gianelli himself has spent 
most of his career in water resource manage- 
ment (water “quantity” projects), but as a 
Rockefeller appointee sat on the National 
Water Quality Commission, which helped im- 


Psa the landmark Clean Water Act, 92- 
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Gianelli was the first appointee named by 
Ronald Reagan when he was elected governor 
of California, recalls Gianelli, pointing out 
that this was a totally non-political appoint- 
ment. He was named Director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Water Resources 
in 1967 and served until 1973. Apparently he 
did a great job; Reagan remembered him and 
Gianelli was called to Washington to inter- 
view for several administrative jobs. He's 
glad he got the one he did.@ 


e 
EYE ON THE FUTURE 


@ Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion of the 
proposal to add four additional num- 
bers to the present ZIP code under the 
U.S. Postal Service's ZIP+4 pro- 
gram. Too often, the story of how far 
we have advanced technologically which 
makes his proposal even feasible has 
been overlooked. We, of course, have re- 
ceived reports in our oversight hearings 
and during discussions with the Postal 
Service that the equipment will work as 
expected. 

Currently, a postal employee can 
process 1,800 letters per hour under the 
present equipment. With the automa- 
tion equipment associated with the 
ZIP+4 proposal scheduled to come on 
board at the Postal Service, that pro- 
ductivity level can be raised to 10,000 
letters per hour, In fact, I understand 
that some postal employees can process 
up to 24,000 letters per ħour with this 
new equipment. However, the Postal 
Service has stayed with the more con- 
servative estimate, which I agree is a 
wise policy 

Recently an article appeared in the 
publication Postal Life entitled “Eye on 
the Future” outlining how this new 
technology will allow such major in- 
creases in postal productivity. In addi- 
tion, this article points out how the 
same type of technology has allowed 
major labor savings in the supermarkets 
of this Nation. I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp the full text of this inform- 
ative article. 

The article follows: 

[From the Postal Life, July-August 1981] 

EYE ON THE FUTURE 
POSTAL SERVICE 

Because someone dreamed of finding a way 
for the blind to see, the Postal Service is 
today on the brink of a revolution in mail 
processing. 

For centuries, scientists have worked to 
unravel the secrets of the human eye. Their 
goal has been the manufacture of a mechani- 
cal device that duplicates the eye's functions. 
And as is so often the case with pure scien- 
tific research, the pursuit has paid off in in- 
ventions incidental to the original goal. 

The inventor who took out a patent in 
1809 on the first optical scanning device 
might have hoped it would evolve into the 
machine called “Ray” (for its inventor, Ray 
Kurzweil) that today reads the printed page 
and then voices aloud the words to blind 
readers. But that inventor never even 
dreamed of the uses 20th century industry 
would find for optical scanners. 

Optical scanners are now commonplace in 
supermarkets, where they relieve checkers 
of the need to read prices and punch them 
into a cash register. In banks, insurance and 
credit card companies, optical scanners cap- 
ture data on checks and invoices. They are 
used in offices with modern word processing 
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systems, by companies that score educational 
and psychological tests students and job 
seexers take, and by Federal Express to track 
packages. And soon a new generation of op- 
tical scanners will be used to sort letter mail 
in post ollices across the nation. 

The Postal Service will install two kinds 
of optical scanning devices: optical character 
readers (OCRs) and bar code readers (BCRs). 
The OCRs are more sophisticated and there- 
fore more expensive, so they will be used 
mostly to perform the primary sort of the 
mail and to prepare the mail for subsequent 
sorting. 

To understand how an OCR works, think 
of an electronic billboard—you see them on 
large buildings, where they display the time 
and temperature, and in stadiums, where 
they give the score and short messages. The 
numbers and letters you see are formed by 
lighting certain bulbs on a grid and keeping 
others dark. Your eye blends the dots of light 
into a recognizable pattern. 

The OCRs the Postal Service will use work 
on the same principle, except that they con- 
vert the characters into light and dark spots 
on an electronic grid. But that is not all the 
machine does. 

The OCR is programmed to translate the 
numbers in the ZIP Code into a correspond- 
ing bar code. The bar code, which is sprayed 
on the bottom of the envelope, looks a lot 
like the universal product codes you see on 
items sold in supermarkets, except it's flatter 
and longer. It contains the same information 
as the ZiP Code, but that information is now 
in a form a BCR can read and analyze. 

BCRs are crucial to the automation of 
postal operations. With these machines and 
the extra information supplied by ZIP+4, 
automatic sorting to carrier routes, business 
firms, and post office boxes—the key to fur- 
ther increases in postal productivity—be- 
comes feasible. 

The first of the new optical scanning de- 
vices will be installed in postal facilities in 
late 1982. The plan is to phase them in over 
a four-year period ending in 1986. 

There are several good reasons for phasing 
in automation instead of doing it all at once. 
To begin with, this gives the Postal Service 
flexibility to scale automation up or down 
in response to experience, ZIP plus 4 use 
may be higher or lower than anticipated, for 
example, and flexibility is essential if the 
Postal Service is to match deployment of 
equipment with the use the mail base 
dictates. 

Yet, more importantly, this approach lends 
itself to keeping pace with new technology 
in the rapidly developing field of electronics. 
Consider how many more options you get— 
and for less money—if you buy a calculator 
today that you could get just a few years 
ago. This could prove to be the case with 
optical scanning devices, too. 

The new equipment that will be installed 
in post offices next year will bring state-of- 
the-art technology to the Postal Service. But 
that technology, though quite sophisticated, 
is not entirely perfect. For example, the cur- 
rent generation of machines is much better 
at reading numbers than it is at reading let- 
ters. (This is one of the main reasons the 
Postal Service expanded the ZIP Code by 
adding numbers instead of creating a new 
“alphanumeric” code with both numbers and 
letters.) 

Moreover, today’s optical scanning devices 
are limited in their ability to read anything 
handwritten, including addresses. This sets 
a ceiling on the amount of mail that can be 
sorted by machine. Still, an estimated 32 
billion of the 106 billion pieces of mail de- 
livered last year would be accepted by the 
new machinery. 

One day scientists may come up with 
something even better. They now dream of 
restoring sight to the blind by installing 
a tiny television camera in a glass eye, hous- 
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ing a miniature computer in an eye-glass 
frame, and hooking up the whole apparatus 
to wires embedded in the brain's visual 
center. 

But we know for sure that right now the 
marriage of optical scanners and ZIP plus 
4 is the best technology available. With the 
present ZIP Code, the optical scanners could 
pay for themselves in five years. But with 
ZIP plus 4, the productivity-gains will be so 
great the cost of the machines is likely to 
be fully recovered in three years or less. 

The bottom line is that optical scanners 
are something the Postal Service can no 
longer afford to do without. In the current 
economic climate, increasing productivity is 
the name of the only game that makes prac- 
tical sense. And productivity gains are the 
key to ensuring the survival of the Postal 
Service as we know it today. 

SUPERMARKETS 


The familiar click of cash register keys has 
given way to the electronic beep of bar code 
readers at all 127 Giant supermarkets. And 
the sound is music to the ears of customers, 
clerks, and store managers alike. 

Giant Food Inc., the biggest supermarket 
chain in the Baltimore-Washington-Rich- 
mond area and ranked number 16 nationally 
by Fortune magazine, first made headlines 
six years ago by pioneering in automated 
checkout. Today, the chain is making head- 
lines by cutting prices and passing along to 
shoppers the savings realized through auto- 
mation. “Consumers tell us they love it,” 
says Barry Scher, director of public affairs 
for Giant. 

And so do employees, according to Jim 
Lowthers, special assistant to the president 
of Local 400 of the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers, the largest local union in 
the’country and bargaining agent for Giant’s 
c‘erks. “Where we have had automation, 
there have been no layoffs and no loss in 
membership,” says Lowthers. “In fact, busi- 
ness usually picks up and the store winds 
up with more scanners than there were 
registers,” 

Business has picked up in general for 
Giant since it initiated its automation pro- 
gram in 1975. More than 25 stores have been 
added to the chain, productivity has in- 
creased 15 percent, and the size of the Giant 
work force has increased 45 percent. 

The bar code readers that are the center- 
piece of Giant's automation program are first 
cousins to the ones the Postal Service will 
install. At the check-out counter, a clerk 
passes the part of the package containing 
the universal product code over an optical 
Scanner protected by a glass shield. An elec- 
tronic beep sounds and the price—as well 
as a description of the item—are displayed 
on & screen handily located for the shopper. 

Giant's automation program resembles the 
Postal Service's in another important way: 
it was purposely done In stages. The com- 
pany tested it in Just two stores at first. The 
positive response of customers and resulting 
productivity gains quickly made it clear au- 
tomated check-out was the way to go, so 
Giant picked up the pace until it was con- 
verting two stores every Monday. Now that 
ell existing stores have been converted, 
Giant is concentrating on building more— 
all with automated check-out.@ 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose without losing my right to 
the floor. 


Mr. STEVENS. There i 
to that. S no objection 
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I suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that the Senator from 
Wisconsin will have the floor when the 
order for the quorum call is rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the acting majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader without losing my right to 
the floor, for not more than 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
10:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate recesses today, it stand in recess until 
10:30 a.m., Tuesday, September 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN 
SENATORS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order tomorrow, Senator 
Martas, Senator Harc, and Senator 
BENTSEN be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes each, on a special order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
special orders on Tuesday, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to extend beyond 
11:30 a.m., with statements therein 
limited to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION TO- 
MORROW OF HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 265, THE DEBT LIMIT BILL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 11:30 a.m. 
tomorrow, the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 265, 
the debt limit bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Tuesday, September 29, at 
7 p.m., the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion to conduct a rollicall vote on the 
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nomination of Charles A. Bowsher to 
be Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order now to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the nomination. 

I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the confirmation vote, the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session, and at that 
point a vote occur on the motion of Sen- 
ator Dore to table the Armstrong 
amendment. 

Further, that if that motion is agreed 
to, immediately following the vote on the 
tabling motion of the Armstrong amend- 
ment, there will be back-to-back votes 
on any amendments that are carried 
over during the debate on the debt limit 
during the session tomorrow, preceding 
7 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if any motion 
to table fails during that period of back- 
to-back votes, the debate on the motion 
will then precede any further rollcall 
votes ordered during the debate on the 
debt ceiling bill tomorrow. 

Is that the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
said the debate on the motion. I believe 
he means on the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Pardon me. On the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the nomination 
of Charles A. Bowsher, pursuant to that 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, September 29, 
1981, at the hour of 7:00 p.m., the Senate 
go into executive session to conduct a roll- 
call vote on the nomination of Mr. Charles 
A. Bowsher, to be Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, September 29, 
1981, following the disposition of the nomi- 
nation of Charles A. Bowsher, the Senate 
return to legislative session and proceed to 
vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Doz) to table the Armstrong 
amendment. 

Ordered jurther, That 1f the tabling mo- 
tion is agreed to, the Senate proceed im- 
mediately to vote back-to-back on any 
amendments that have been carried over 
during Tuesday's debate on the debt limit 
bill. 

Ordered further, That in the event the mo- 
tion to table any amendment fails, debate 
continue on the amendment to which the 
motion to table was directed. 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
INCREASE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
265. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. this 
completes the routine business that I 
have discussed with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 
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I ask this question of the Senator, so 
that we can now arrange the business 
of the Senate, to obtain Members to pre- 
side over the Senate, to allow the staff 
an opportunity to notify whomever they 
may have to notify that they may be 
here for a while this evening, and to 
notify the restaurant personnel that 
they must be here and the security peo- 
ple that they must maintain their as- 
signments: Do I correctly understand 
that when the Senator resumes the floor, 
he will speak at length concerning the 
debt limit bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Can the Senator give 
us an estimate of time, or is that inquiry 
too alarming? We have to know whether 
we need one or two shifts. I do not know 
how long the Senator intends to speak. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say my inten- 
tion is to speak during the entire evening 
and, as I say, I will stop by 10:30 tomor- 
row morning if that is the time the Sen- 
ate expects to resume its business so that 
the Senate can go ahead and do that. I 
expect I will probably take all that time, 
between now and 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator expects 
to be here until 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I think it is clear to those of us who 
entered into the unanimous-consent 
order. But for the Recorp for those who 
read, is it not the order and the under- 
standing that if a motion to table the 
amendment by Mr. ARMSTRONG tomorrow 
evening fails then in that event unlim- 
ited debate is open to any and all who 
wish to participate in debate on the Arm- 
strong amendment before any other roll- 
call vote oceurs? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is my understand- 
ing and the intention. However, it is my 
interpretation of that unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that when the Armstrong 
amendment is disposed of, the other 
votes will be in order. Those that were 
carried over during the session tomorrow 
would then be in order when the Arm- 
strong motion is disposed of, however 
that may occur. 

Does the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. But, it is 
clear that there will be no disposition 
of that amendment if the motion to table 
fails as long as Senators wish to debate 
that amendment. I said it is also clear 
that there will be no disposition of the 
Armstrong amendment tomorrow eve- 
ning if the tabling motion fails as long 
as Senators wish to debate that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. It is my 
understanding, of course, that a subse- 


quent motion to table would be in order, 
I assume—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If the tabling 
motions fails. 

Mr, STEVENS. Intervening business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It would have 
to be pretty subsequent because it could 
not come immediately once the motion 
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to table fails. If it fails, another motion 
to table would not be in order on the 
same amendment until the passage. 

Mr. STEVENS. Two days. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. A reasonable 
length of time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do state to the Sen- 
ators that is the intention that if the mo- 
tion to table the Armstrong amendment 
fails, the matter then would be open to 
debate and until the Armstrong amend- 
ment is disposed of, which I am sure the 
Senator understands could involve a 
series of options, the other votes carried 
over during the session would not take 
place. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
that is sufficiently clear now, I think, for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I state that I wish him well in the 
long endeavor he has undertaken, and 
we shall do our utmost to obtain an 
understanding Member to preside over 
the Senate during his comments to the 
Senate this evening. 

Is it the order of the Senate that when 
the Senator completes his statement, the 
Senate will stand in recess until 10:30 
a@.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. STEVENS. I am not sure I put it 
precisely like that, Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that should the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin complete his state- 
ment prior to 10:30 a.m. tomorrow the 
Senate stand in recess until 10:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator making that request at this 
time? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am making that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? Maybe I do not need 
it. It is my understanding, as the Sena- 
tor has stated, that he will relinquish 
the floor at 10:30 a.m. to proceed with 
the regular business. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect, that is right. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
and I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
fully realize the inconvenience and dif- 
ficulty this puts members of the staff 
and the Presiding Officers who will pre- 
side here, but as I say, I just feel I have 
no alternative. I think this is an enor- 
mously important time in our history 
and I think it is of the greatest signifi- 
cance that our clear responsibility—I put 
it that way—that we go into painstaking 
detail on increasing the debt limit above 
a trillion dollars. 


It would for the first time provide for 
a trillion dollar national debt, a trillion 
dollars. I am sure that when we exceeded 
a billion dollars in World War I, there 
was probably no one who felt that this 
country would ever have a trillion dollar 
national debt. 

So I wonder what is next. Are we 
going to go to a quadrillion? Mr. Presi- 
dent, you know a quadrillion is a thou- 
sand trillion. 


I have on my wall in my office a state- 
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ment from the distinguished former 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the House, Chairman Mahon 
of Texas, who after many years of serv- 
ice in the Appropriations Committee and 
fighting against excessive spending, 
pleaded with his colleagues. He said, 
“Please do not let the national debt go 
to a googol.” A googol is 1 with 100 zeros 
after it. Before that you get to a quintil- 
lion, we go to a sixtillion, then a septil- 
lion, and so forth. A googol is a term 
that is used with respect to measuring 
distances in outer space. 

And obviously we are moving into a 
situation where we are simply letting the 
national debt get out of control. 

Mr. President, as I say, I do not think 
we should proceed to act on this bill 
without those of us who oppose this 
tragic development doing our very best 
to stop it. 

For that reason I will offer an amend- 
ment which would limit the national 
debt to $995 billion. My amendment 
would provide a bare $10 billion increase 
above the present $985 billion limit. It 
would, in effect, for all practical purpose, 
mandate a balanced budget forthwith. 
It would put this Federal Government on 
a cash basis. We would have the pay for 
what we spend now out of what we raise 
now. 

Let me hasten to point out what this 
amendment does not do; because I think 
some would feel that this kind of an 
amendment limiting our national debt so 
precipitiously and with such finality and 
decisiveness, this kind of a limit would 
mandate tremendous reductions in some 
of our critical programs. This amend- 
ment does not mandate an immediate 
$60 or $70 billion spending reduction. I 
concede it does, indeed, put heavy pres- 
sure on reducing spending. Congress 
would, if it passes this amendment, con- 
front two very painful options. First, we 
could indeed cut spending by $69 billion 
or $70 billion or more and that reduction 
would undoubtedly require the reduction 
in some entitlement programs. We would 
have to act fast and decisively if we chose 
that course. On the other hand, if we did 
not make any of those cuts, we would 
have to impose a sharp tax increase. 
Again we would have to act with great 
rapidity. We could impose that tax in- 
crease primarily on consumption and 
leave much of our savings and consump- 
tion investment incentives intact or we 
could follow any other courses of taxa- 
tion that would raise what we need to 
match spending. 

I suppose our most likely course would 
be both to cut spending and to increase 
some taxes. 

In other words, we would do plenty of 
both of the painful and unpopular op- 
tions. But we would balance the budget 
in the process. 

Mr. President, if my amendment leaves 
such a painful dilemma for Congress, 
why pass it? Why? Here is why: It con- 
stitutes the only practical way to bring 
down interest rates and provide a credi- 
ble basis for fighting inflation. 

Members of this body know what high 
interest rates are doing to homebuilders, 
auto dealers. farmers, and literally mil- 
lions of small businessmen. We have had 
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speeches on this floor. We have had 
scores of speeches. Maybe we had 100 
speeches bemoaning the effect that the 
high interest rates are having on our 
small business community. Those are 
good speeches and they are absolutely 
right. 

I was home throughout the month of 
August and I talked to many small busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and homebuilders, and 
they were suffering. In fact literally eco- 
nomically they were dying. They were 
going out of business very rapidly. There 
is no way that a homebuilder in Wiscon- 
sin or in any other State, California, you 
name the State, there is no way that a 
homebuilder can continue to operate if 
mortgage interest rates stay at 17 or 18 
percent for very long and, of course, al- 
ready, as I say, they are falling by the 
wayside. We have had a number of 
highly competent homebuilders. These 
are not marginal people. They are not 
inefficient, incompetent. These are people 
who have been in the business for years 
and years and years and they have done 
fine work and they have had profitable 
years. 

But now there is no way they can 
continue. 

We are losing, Mr. President, in the 
process some of the most efficient home- 
builders and managers in the business. 
If housing does come back—and I am 
sure one way or another somehow, some- 
day, it will—we will have destroyed much 
of our capacity to build homes efficiently 
and at a reasonable cost because of the 
tragic effect of these high interest rates. 

Mr. President, in this country today, 
no issue burns more deeply than the 
cruel, destructive effect of high interest 
rates. So what do we do about them? 
There have been some suggestions on the 
floor, there was one amendment that we 
have the President talk to the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. We have 
had others who propose that we have 
Members of the Congress ride herd on 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, as I am going to point 
out later, I have been on the Banking 
Committee longer than any Member of 
the Senate. I have been on it for more 
than 24 years. I suppose I have heard as 
many witnesses speak about monetary 
policy and high interest rates as anybody 
in this body. I have been chairman of 
that committee for 6 years. AndI can tell 
you right now there is nothing, nothing 
the Federal Reserve Board can do to hold 
down interest rates if Congress continues 
to have deficit after deficit. 


If we really want to do something for 
the small businessmen in this country 
end for the farmers and for the home- 
tuilders and auto dealers, the one action 
we can take is what I am trying to do 
here, which is to vote for a balanced 
budget. And the only way we are going 
to get to a balanced budget is by putting 
a limit on the debt so it is necessary for 
Congress either to raise money or to cut 
spending or to do both and to bring the 
fiscal policy back into balance. 


The reason why this is so important is 
that unless we yank the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the credit markets, the Fed- 
eral Government's enormous borrowing 
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is just absolutely certain to drive inter- 
est rates through the roof. 

Mr. President, last year the Federal 
Government ate up a fat one-third of all 
the new savings in this country. Think of 
that. Of all the dollars that were saved, 
the Federal Government used up a third 
of it. No wonder the funds are not avail- 
able for homebuilders and for auto deal- 
ers. No wonder the municipalities are in 
such a tragic shape. We had hearings to- 
day before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee on the tragic situation in the munici- 
pal bond market. Communities cannot 
build schools or hospitals because they 
simply cannot raise the money. This is a 
real interest rate crisis. 

As I say, I have listened to argument 
after argument, and the only argument 
that makes sense, the only course that 
makes sense, is to balance the budget. 

Now President Reagan is trying to cut 
spending and has proposed some meas- 
ures that would help a little. Those meas- 
ures would still leave, at least according 
to his figures, a $42 billion deficit for 
this coming year. And I think you will 
find almost no economists outside the 
administration itself who believes that 
we will balance the budget in the fore- 
seeable future following the policies we 
follow now. 

Indeed, this bill that is before us now, 
the debt limit that came out of the Fi- 
nance Committee that we now face, that 
bill would increase the debt limit to $1.79 
trillion. It would increase it by $94 bil- 
lion. It expires in September, at the end 
of September 1982; in other words, pre- 
cisely a year from now. The assumption 
is that we might have a deficit during 
that time of $94 billion. No wonder the 
investors are acting as they are. 

So, Mr. President, unless we yank the 
Federal Government out of the huge 
one-third of all new savings that it is 
taking, we are not going to bring inter- 
est rates down. Seventeen percent of that 
33% or 34 percent that the Government 
took was taken from the private sector 
to fund the deficit and another 17 per- 
cent to fund the Federal Government's 
off-budget borrowing. 

Now, if we had balanced the budget 
and if we had not increased our federally 
sponsored off-budget borrowing, the pri- 
vate sector's share of new savings would 
have risen from 67 to 100 percent, or by 
a full one-half. Those additional billions 
would have helped homebuilders and 
auto dealers and other small business- 
men to borrow money at far lower rates. 
There would have been more money 
available. There would have been hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional homes 
built. And for every home built, there are 
2 man-years of work. In other words, if 
we could have another million housing 
starts we could have 2 million jobs. 

We would have been able to sell, I 
think. millions more automobiles than 
we will sell this year. And, of course, that 
also would have created far more jobs. 
Farmers would have been able to buy 
equipment that they are not able to buy 
now, and that would have put people to 
work. 

We would have a more productive so- 
ciety. We would have had an economy in 
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which there are far more taxpayers than 
there are because people would not be 
unemployed and would be working. 

Mr. President, there just is not any 
other action we or the Federal Reserve 
Board or any other agency of Govern- 
ment can take that would have any sig- 
nificant and lasting effect in bringing 
interest rates down. 

Ask Paul Volcker, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve. Ask Arthur Burns, 
whom all of us esteem. He is now the 
Ambassador to Germany. He served, as 
we know, for many, many years as the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve. Ar- 
thur Burns has testified before our com- 
mittee many times. I am sure that Ar- 
thur Burns would say, as he said so often 
to our Joint Economic Committee, to 
our Banking Committee over and over 
again through the years, that you simply 
must have a fiscal policy that is respon- 
sible; you must cut down this borrowing; 
you must reduce. spending. That was his 
message. 

Or William Miller or William McChes- 
ney Martin. I think William McChesney 
Martin served as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for longer than any- 
body else in our history; a highly re- 
spected man appointed by President 
Harry Truman. And Martin, like all 
these men, wanted low interest rates. 

They do not want high interest rates. 
When there are high interest rates, the 
Federal Reserve Board are the villains. 
They want low interest rates and they 
will do whatever they can to achieve low 
interest rates that is responsible. 

Martin insisted over and over again 
that the one way you can get interest 
rates down and keep them down is for 
the Federal Government to have a re- 
sponsible fiscal policy, a balanced 
budget. 

These men know financial markets. 
They have devoted lifetimes to studying 
interest rates. They are brilliant. They 
were very, very well staffed. They worked 
with as competent an agency as we have 
here in Washington, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and a fine Federal Reserve staff. 
They had many years at the seat of 
power in this country and they unani- 
mously agreed that until Congress brings 
its fiscal policy into line, and begins to 
run surpluses instead of deficits, the 
Federal Reserve has no alternative ex- 
cept to feed the fires of inflation by buy- 
ing up the deficit. 

If you do not do that, if they follow 
the policy Mr. Volcker has followed, 
which as far as inflation is concerned I 
think is the right policy, you have in- 
terest rates going right through the roof. 

Of course, if you follow the other 
policy of buying up much of the national 
debt to moderate, temporarily, the rise in 
interest rates, you feed the fires of infia- 
tion in a clear way. There is no question 
that you have more money in the econ- 
omy, more credit in the economy, and it 
bids up prices. 

Mr. President, we must slow down the 
rate of increase and the supply of credit 
and in the process let this continuing 
massive debt and continuing massive 
deficits keep them from feeding infla- 
tion, but in doing so we crowd out Amer- 
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ican consumers’ interests which are 
pushing interest rates out of sight. This 
is why we should pass the amendment I 
am offering, slamming the door on the 
national debt short of $1 trillion. The one 
clear action we can take to hold down 
interest rates is that. 

Mr. President, we have an even more 
compelling reason to pass this amend- 
ment. Every Senator knows in his heart 
that we cannot and will not have a credi- 
ble anti-inflation program until we bal- 
ance the budget, and the overwhelming 
majority of the American people believe 
it. 

There are a few people who disagree 
with that, who say that somehow we can 
get inflation under control and still have 
big deficits. Maybe they are right. But as 
I will point out a little later, perhaps the 
most important element in our economy 
is the psychological element, what peo- 
ple believe. They act on what they be- 
lieve. Labor leaders and labor members 
will strike because they believe you have 
inflation and they have to maintain their 
income, their wages, because if they do 
not inflation will eat up what they re- 
ceive. So they insist on getting higher 
pay. Businessmen, to protect themselves, 
increase their prices because they antici- 
pate prices are going up. That is what 
they believe. 

So the belief, and it is an overwhelm- 
ing conviction in our society—we all 
know that—the belief that our people 
have that an unbalanced budget and 
huge deficit drive up prices, is a self- 
fulfilling conviction. It is something that 
is there. It is too bad we cannot eliminate 
it, but we cannot. People are going to act 
on that basis. That is why at the heart, 
as I will point out shortly, or any anti- 
inflationary policy you must have a 
balanced, responsible fiscal policy. 

After all the bitter disappointments 
following promises of President after 
President to balance the budget, after all 
the proposals to balance the budget by 
constitutional amendment, the people of 
this country simply do not believe their 
Government officials when Government 
officials talk about balancing the budget 
any more. No wonder. They talk about it 
and it does not happen. They talk about 
it and then they look at the figures, they 
look at the proposals that are made, they 
see how Congress has operated, and, 
frankly, how Presidents have operated, 
too, and they simply do not believe it. 

As I am going to point out shortly, 
some people blame Wall Street. Actually, 
of course, Wall Street is simply a refiec- 
tion of literally millions of investors, 
whether they live in rural South Dakota 
or whether they live in rural Wisconsin, 
in Milwaukee, New Orleans, or wherever 
they live in our great country. Those are 
the people who determine what interest 
rates are. Wall Street does not. Wall 
Street is just a center where they take 
orders and put the orders into effect. 

The people of this country simply do 
not believe we are going to be able to hold 
inflation under control or hold in- 
terest rates down for any length of time 
because they look at what we have done, 
they look at what we are doing now, to- 
night; they look at the bill that is before 
us to provide for a $94 billion increase 
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within the next year in the debt limit, 
and they vote with their purses, they vote 
with their wallets, with the pocketbooks. 
They act by simply not buying long-term 
bonds. They will not take mortgages. 
They will not make loans that are for 
any period. Even on short-term loans 
they insist on high interest rates because 
that is what they believe. 

The one action this Congress could 
take, the one action the Senate could 
take, would be to cut the debt limit below 
$1 trillion and say it is not going to go 
over that. If we did that, this would be 
a most dramatic kind of a signal to in- 
vestors all over this country that at long 
last we had a Congress that meant bus- 
iness; at long last we had a Congress that 
was determined to have a fiscal policy 
that was balanced. 

Mr. President, as I say, most Ameri- 
cans simply do not believe, or most in- 
vestors—and we can tell what has hap- 
pened to the bond and stock market— 
officials who tell them that we are go- 
ing to balance the budget and every- 
thing will be all right, that inflation is 
getting under control. And they are 
right. 

Mr. President, consider the nature of 
this inflation. 

Before I go further, and I want to go 
into some detail on the nature of this 
inflation, I want to read from one of 
the most fascinating articles I have 
read in a long time that appeared in 
the New York Times on Wednesday, No- 
vember 26, 1980, almost a year ago. It is 
an article by one of the finest economic 
commentators in this country, Leonard 
Silk. Leonard Silk is not only a brilliant 
writer, but he is really a brilliant and 
insightful economist. He, as you know, 
is not a liberal. In fact, he is anything 
but. He is a very fine gentleman. He has 
believed for years and advocated aggres- 
sive and compassionate Government. 

Here is what Leonard Silk wrote on 
November 26, 1980, in an article entitled 
“Finding A Quick End To Inflation,” a 
few days after President Reagan was 
elected but before he took office: 

The most serious economic problem facing 
the Reagan administration is how to stop 
an inflation that, after a decade and a half, 
is so deeply imbedded in the system it seems 
to run on its own momentum—and how 
to stop it in a way that will not cost mil- 
lions of jobs and hundreds of billions of 
dollars in lost production, as many econ- 
omists fear. Recent efforts in Britain to stop 
inflation suddenly by a restrictive monetary 
policy have intensified such fears by raising 
unemployment to its highest level since the 
1930s. 

Has a major inflation ever been stopped 
in its tracks except by a depression? A young 
group of American economists, the so-called 
rational expectations school, contends that 
inflation has been and can again be stopped 
quickly, and without much pain, if the pub- 
lic can be convinced that the Government 
has a workable fiscal and monetary plan 
to stop it. Until now, members of this school 
contend, people have rationally expected in- 
flation to continue, and thus have raised 
their prices, wages, rents or interest rates 
to stay even with or ahead of it. 


It is not a matter of getting people 
to perform rationally. They are per- 
forming rationally. They perceive that 
we are going to have inflation for some 
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time to come so they act as if we are 
going to have inflation for some time to 
come. What they are doing is very logi- 
cal. Any prudent investor would do the 
same. 


Mr. President, the article proceeds to 
say: 

In a study titled “The Ends of Four Big 
Inflations,” prepared for the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Thomas J. Sar- 
gent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis and the University of Minnesota, who 
is a leading member of the rational expecta- 
tions group, contends that the hyperinfia- 
tions in Germany, Austria, Poland and Hun- 
gary were quickly ended after World War I 
by Government policies that changed the 
public’s rational expectations. 


I might say, Mr. President, that that 
inflation was probably the toughest test 
of economic policy that we have ever 
had. As I am going to point out in a min- 
ute, it makes our inflation, grim as it is, 
really pale by comparison. Yet they were 
able to take care of that inflation. Let 
me describe how it happened. 

As Leonard Silk writes: 

The German hyperinflation was the most 
spectacular case. It took a long time for it 
to build to hurricane force. From an early 
1914 base of 100, the German wholesale price 
index had reached 234 when the war ended 
in November 1918. 


That was not bad. That was a doubling 
of the price level in 4 years, during a war 
which, of course, devastated Germany. 

A combination of blunders, including huge 
reparation demands by the Allies, deep de- 
ficits incurred by the socialists in Ger- 
many, the invasion of the Ruhr by the 
French, and the outpouring of funds by the 
German Government to support the unem- 
ployed, drove the German inflation ever 
higher. 


Now, hold on to your hats, because 
what Mr. Silk points out, I think, is one 
of the most shocking revelations I have 
ever heard. 

By December 1921, the wholesale price in- 
dex had reached 3,490. 


Remember, during the war, it had only 
gone up to 234. 

One year later it hit 147,480, and then 
really took off. In June 1923, the wholesale 
price index reached 1,938,500; in September, 
2,394,889,300. And in December 1923, the In- 
dex reached 126,160,000,000,000. 


In other words, it was 126 trillion per- 
cent higher than it had been before 
World War I. 

Those figures are so astonishing and 
appalling, in order to appreciate what 
they did to the German economy, you 
have to go back and recall. In other 
words, for people to have purchasing 
power that they could use, they were 
paid not once a month or once & week 
or once a day. They were paid three 
times a day, because the value of what 
they got would decline during the day. 


In other words, to buy a few groceries, 
it was necessary for a German hausfrau 
to go to the market with a wheelbarrow 
full of currency to buy a little bread 
and a little cheese, a little milk, enough 
to keep her family alive; 126 trillion per- 
cent. That was the German inflation in 
1923. Here is my point, Mr. President. 
As Leonard Silk points out: 
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Astonis ly, that’s where the inflation 
stopped. ragged first six months of 1924 the 
German wholesale price index flattened out, 
and even came down gradually. By June 
1924, the index had dropped by 8 percent, 
although it was still at the astronomically 
high level of 115,900,000,000,000. 


It is fascinating as to how the infla- 
tion was stopped and prices began to 
decline. What stopped the inflation was 
a credible fiscal and monetary policy 
that had been decreed on October 15, 
1923. In other words, the German Gov- 
ernment did it because they adopted a 
credible fiscal policy that people would 
believe. 


What stopped the inflation was s credible 
fiscal and monetary policy that had been 
decreed on Oct. 15, 1923. A new German 
mark was substituted for the old one with 
the new “Rentenmark” equal to 1 trillion 
old marks. The old mark, which by Decem- 
ber had fallen to a value of .000000000022 of 
a United States cent, was now declared to 
be worth 22 cents, and it stayed close to that 
value. 


What stopped the inflation? 

But what stopped the inflation in its 
tracks was not the psychological effect of 
the issuance of the new mark; it was the 
establishment of a new monetary institu- 
tion, the Rentenbank, to take over the 
function of issuing notes of the German 
central bank, the Reichsbank. The decree 
creating the new institution also set a limit 
both on the total volume of new marks that 
could be issued—3,299,000,000—and the 
maximum amount that could be issued to 
the Government—1,200,000,000 marks. This 
stringent limit was imposed on a Govern- 
ment that had been financing virtually all 
its debt by issuing notes rather than by 
collecting taxes. 


In other words, that inflation had been 
fed by government, which was doing very 
much what our Government is doing, 
but doing it, of course, on a much bigger 
scale. We collect taxes, but we issue a 
lot more debt than our revenue which 
comes in. They had been doing this on a 
major scale. 

Now, at long last, what did they do in 
Germany to stop inflation? They bal- 
Ancen the budget. Here is how they did 

When in December 1923 the Rentenbank 
pledged that it would respect those limits 
absolutely, three things happened, as Mr. 
Sargent says, "abruptly and simultane- 
ously”: Government borrowing from the 
central bank stopped; the Government 
budget was brought into balance and the 
inflation stopped. 


That horrendous inflation, bigger than 
anything we have seen, was stopped in 
its tracks, stopped cold, and prices 
started to decline and the budget was 
brought into balance because people be- 
lieved the government meant what they 
said. 

The Government stopped creating un- 
backed fiat money. Instead, the German 
money was now largely backed by discounted 
commercial bills; thus the nature of the sys- 
tem of promises and claims behind the cen- 
tral bank’s liabilities was changed. 


Now comes the painful part of what 
the German Government did: 

To balance the budget, the Government 
slashed payrolls. For instance, the state- 
owned railroads dismissed 180,000 workers. 
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Germany, of course, was a far smaller 
country, especially after World I, than 
this country. One hundred eighty thou- 
sand workers being dismissed was like 
our having off over a million workers. 

The postal administration dropped 65,000 
workers. 

And, perhaps most important, at the end 
of 1923 the Allies agreed to halt German 
reparation payments temporarily, and the 
Dawes Agreement gave Germany & more 
manageable repayment schedule. 

As German inflation flattened out and the 
mark stabilized, output and employment 
rose gradually and unemployment declined. 
While 1924 was not a good year for German 
inilustry, as Mr. Sargent observes, it was a 
lot better than 1923. 


Mr. President, that is the message we 
ought to get across. That is what we 
ought to see: This did not increase job- 
lessness; it put people to work. That is 
the most remarkable thing about that 
whole process—with the Government 
laying people off, with the Government 
balancing its budget for the first time 
in a long time, with the Government 
stopping this borrowing, unemployment 
did not increase. Unemployment actu- 
ally declined. 

The actions that halted the hyperinfia- 
tions in Austria, Poland and Hungary were 
essentially the same as those taken in Ger- 
many. All four hyperinflations were stopped 
without serious damage to production or 
employment. 

Mr. Sargent observes that because these 
inflations were so extreme many people do 
not believe that they have contemporary 
relevance. 

But he contends that it Is precisely be- 
cause those inflations were so extreme that 
they do have relevance. How do the lessons 
of the ending of hyperinflation after World 
War I bear upon the problems facing the 
Reagan administration? 


They bear very relevantly, as I am 
going to show a little later. 

Mr. President, this inflation we are in 
now is unlike any inflation this country 
has even seen before. In the first place, 
it is by far the longest inflation in Amer- 
ican history. It has been a steady, re- 
lentless inflation since 1937. 

Furthermore, we have never had in- 
flation that lasted more than a rela- 
tively few years. In fact, almost all our 
serious inflations occugred in wartime— 
the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, 
World War I, and so forth. It would last 
during the war, and prices would drop 
sharply after the war. I will discuss that 
in a moment. But this inflation has per- 
sisted since 1939. 

Also, we have endured by far the most 
explosive increase in prices in our his- 
tory. Since 1939, wholesale prices have 
risen not by 50 percent or 100 percent or 
200 percent but by a smashing 600 per- 
cent. We have no precedent in American 
history that can begin to approach our 
present inflation in duration or intensity. 

In fact, all our previous major price 
increases, as I say, have occurred in war- 
time, with the prices falling as sharply 
after the war as they rose during the 
war. But in this inflation we are in now. 
we have something different. It started 
in 1939 and proceeded all during World 
War II and after World War II, because 
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after World War II, prices did not fall; 
they rose. After the Korean war, prices 
did not fall; they continued to rise. After 
the Vietnam war, prices maintained their 
steady upward climb. 

We should be deeply impressed by that 
phenomenon, and it should tell us some- 
thing very clearly about the colossal 
strength and force and momentum of 
this inflation. After the terrific release 
of resources after World War II—nearly 
as much as 50 percent of our gross na- 
tional product was devoted to fighting 
the war—and after the very expensive 
Korean war and Vietnam war, produc- 
tion facilities were released and we 
stopped producing as much military 
equipment, and manpower was dimin- 
ished greatly. Even after the Vietnam 
war, our military manpower dropped 
from 3 million to about 2 million. That 
was a big release of valuable resource. 
After World War II, our military man- 
power dropped from 12 million to a frac- 
tion of that. 

Even the release of resources and pro- 
ductive facilities following the wars did 
not stem the steady, irresistible rise in 
prices. This inflation is far more formi- 
dable than any previous inflation in our 
history. 

Mr. President, this inflation has given 
us another disturbing reminder of its 
deep, underlying power. Until this infla- 
tion began in 1939, we had never had a 
serious recession that did not bring down 
prices. 

One of the things you learn in eco- 
nomics in school is that prices fall during 
recessions. It is a tough price to pay, but 
that is one way to bring down prices. It 
has always been true in our history, until 
this inflation. You cannot find a signifi- 
cant recession or depression in American 
history that was not marked by a decline 
in prices and wages, until 1939. 

For example, most of us can recall that 
in 1974 and 1975, we had the worst reces- 
sion since the Great Depression. 


Unemployment increased very sharply; 
it rose to close to 10 percent. The econ- 
omy stopped growing and declined, 
quarter after quarter. Business failures 
accelerated. Retail sales fell. Factories 
cut their rate of production, cut it again 
as inventories increased. Millions of 
workers lost their jobs. We had all these 
facilities available for production. We 
had the greatest incentive that you can 
imagine to cut prices and use that vacant 
facility. 

There was reason to reduce wages in 
order to keep business, yet wages in- 
creased and prices increased, and even a 
very severe recession did not stop the in- 
flation. It continued right on through 
1974 and 1975, and it still continues. 

It is amazing that our economy stum- 
bled along far below its capacity. It 
seemed that every economic condition 
that would end inflation developed, but 
prices continued to rise. 

So here we have an inflation of longer 
duration than any in our history, far 
more than ever before, and more severe 
by a factor of four or five. We never had 
a previous inflation that was more than 
100 percent; maybe some more than that 
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in the Civil War. This is far more severe, 
because it is 600 percent, as I pointed out. 

It persisted even after the massive re- 
lease of resources following the war and 
through recessions, through the drop in 
demand far below available supply. On 
top of that, we face what is almost unique 
in human history—a worldwide interna- 
tional inflation that has pushed prices 
steadily upward in every country in the 
world. That makes it more difficult. But 
this country is the leading free country 
in the world. Of course, the Communist 
economies are not free. They do not have 
free markets or anything like the eco- 
nomic situation we have. They suffer in- 
flation, but it is inflation different from 
ours. All the free countries in the world 
have suffered inflation, and they all look 
to this country because we are so clearly 
dominant economically, and it is up to us 
to show the way, if we are going to have 
any opportunity to get inflation under 
control. 

So we face an extraordinary economic 
situation which calls for an extraordi- 
nary response. 

I believe the Federal Reserve Board is 
trying to stem the inflation by slowing 
down the availability of money. One of 
the little truisms that the economists like 
to tell us about that help us to under- 
stand their view of inflation is that infia- 
tion is simply too much money chasing 
too few goods. There is a lot of truth in 
that. If you have too much money and 
too few goods, the price of the goods goes 
up and the value of the money drops. 
So the Federal Reserve Board tries to 
cope with that by limiting the availabil- 
ity of money. If we have less money, less 
credit, it will mean that the value of that 
money or credit increases. 

What has happened is that the value 
of borrowing that credit increases, or 
interest rates, and we have not as yet 
been able to get inflation under control. 
The procedure we are following in trying 
to do it is enormously difficult, because 
we are doing it with this ridiculously ex- 
plosive and expansive fiscal policy of 
huge deficits to coincide with a monetary 
policy of restraint. 

Mr. President, why has the Federal 
Reserve been unsuccessful in stemming 
inflation? The answer is that the Fed 
does not control our fiscal policy. Con- 
gress does, 

We do control the Federal Reserve 
Board. We can do anything we wish to 
with it. 

But given the enormous increase in 
borrowing by the Federal Government, 
the Fed has the very tough and uncom- 
fortable option of either funding that 
increase and surely, inevitably driving up 
prices, and no one has denied that will 
result, or doing what they are doing now 
which is not funding the increase and 
letting the Federal borrowing crowd out 
business and drive interest rates right 
through the roof, in the process devastat- 
ing the housing industry, the auto indus- 
try, millions of small businesses and 
farms, which rely heavily on borrowed 
money. 

Mr. President, the other day I spoke on 
the floor on what we can do about high 
interest rates and inflation. I wish to 
refer to that speech because in the course 
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of that speech I think I set forth why the 
criticism of the Federal Reserve and why 
the criticism of Wall Street is so foolish 
and so groundless when the cure is right 
here in the Senate and Congress. We can 
act and we should act and if we do not 
act, we are not going to get inflation 
under control and if we do, we will. It is 
that simple. 

I asked the question, Mr. President, 
what effective action can Congress take 
to bring down interest rates? 

I answer that question as the senior 
member of the Banking Committee. I say 
I have been on that Banking Committee 
in all the 24-plus years that I have been 
in the Senate, and I have been chairman 
of the committee for 6 years. I think I sat 
and heard more testimony on interest 
rates than perhaps any other Member of 
the Senate. I have served on the Joint 
Economic Committee for 20 years and 
have been chairman of that committee 
for 4 years. So I think I am in a position 
to give some response to questions as to 
what Congress can do because I have 
thought about this a great deal and I 
have discussed it with many, many 
people. 

Over the years we have had before 
those two committees some of the most 
outstanding witnesses not only in this 
country but in the world, brilliant men 
from other governments, from business, 
from the banks, from the academic com- 
munity, outstanding scholars. I think we 
have had every Nobel Prize winning 
economist speak before our committee 
on interest rates and on monetary policy. 
We have listened to all of them very 
carefully. 

And out of that we have distilled cer- 
tain ideas as to what we in Congress can 
do and what we cannot do. 

First of all, I think we should remem- 
ber that under the Constitution we, Con- 
gress, have the exclusive power. The 
President does not have it. We have the 
power and responsibility for money. 

Article I, section 1, paragraph 8, speci- 
fies that Congress has the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 

That simple clause has given us the 
authority to create the Federal Reserve 
Board. We have delegated that power to 
the Federal Reserve, that power over 
money. The Federal Reserve Board be- 
longs to Congress. We created the Fed. 
We can abolish it, modify it, direct it, 
recreate it. 

The Federal Reserve Board does have 
an independence. It has an independ- 
ence of the executive branch and the 
Constitution gives them that independ- 
ence by putting the money power in the 
legislative section of the Constitution, 
saying that money power belongs to 
Congress, not the President, not the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but Congress. 

So the independence of the Federal 
Reserve stands strictly against the power 
of the executive. 

The Federal Reserve Board is inde- 
pendent of the President. It is not in any 
sense, never was, independent of Con- 


gress. 

The Constitution reserves money crea- 
tion for Congress. And what does all this 
have to do with interest rates? Interest 
rate changes come from the changes in 
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money creation. The Federal Reserve 
raises or lowers interest rates by the rate 
of which it increases or decreases the 
supply of money. 

But whatever the Fed does, it does on 
our congressional behalf. Our interest 
rates we, Congress, cannot escape the 
buck. It stops with us. 

If Congress, and I mean both House 
and Senate passes a joint resolution di- 
recting the Fed to follow a particular 
action, there is no doubt that the Federal 
Reserve Board would do precisely what 
Congress requires them to do. 

There is a clear reason for that. If 
they did not, we could abolish the Board, 
we could fire all members of the Board, 
we could create a new Board, or we could 
simply abolish the whole Federal Re- 
serve System and take over the whole 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve 
ourselves. 

We would have a committee of Con- 
gress handle what the Federal Reserve 
does. The Constitution gives us that 
power. There is no question we could do 
it. It would be perfectly proper and con- 
stitutional for us to do. If we, the Con- 
gress, wanted to bring interest rates 
down, we could pour out credit so every 
borrower, every farmer in South Dakota, 
every farmer in Wisconsin, every auto 
dealer in the State of the Presiding Offi- 
cer and in Wisconsin, every homebuilder 
would have all the credit his heart 
desired. 

We could, if we wanted to, direct the 
purchase of the entire national debt. We 
could make it unnecessary for us to 
spend the $82 billion a year we spend in 
servicing the national debt, just buy it 
up. 
As a matter of fact, I remember very 
well a former chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, Wright Patman, 
proposing that. He suggested that to 
the Federal Reserve Board chairman, at 
that time, William McChesney Martin. 
He said, “Chairman Martin, why do we 
just not forget about having to pay in- 
terest on the national debt and have the 
Federal Reserve buy it?” 

Mr. Martin replied that would be the 
most inflationary kind of action we could 
conceive. He said if we bought up the 
debt it would be worth nothing when we 
got it. We would have the kind of infia- 
tion, or beginning at least, that they had 
in Germany in World War I to which I 
have just referred at some length. 

Of course, Mr. Martin was correct and 
that is the dilemma. If we bought enough 
of the national debt we would flood the 
banks and the public with cash, hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars of cash. By 
buying the Treasury obligations and cre- 
ating a mammoth demand for them we 
could and would drive their price up and 
in the process drive the interest rates 
down. We could drive them right down 
to zero. The yield on Treasury bills would 
be so low that there is no question that 
they would also drag down the interest 
rate on mortgages and the interest rate 
on all other borrowing instruments. It 
would be a great heyday for a short time 
for borrowers. 

They would be able to borrow all the 
money they wanted to borrow at 2-per- 
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cent interest or 1-percent interest or 
whatever the risk premium was. 

The banks loaded with cash available 
to lend out and Treasury bills and bond 
rates falling, interest rates would, as I 
say, sharply come down and come down 
swiftly and decisively. 

What would be the result for the 
economy? The answer to that is very 
easy. The economy would suffer an in- 
flation that would zoom right into triple 
digits. Prices might double in less than 
a year. 

Is that scare talk? No. Whether we 
like the idea or not, inflation certainly 
results when we have too much money 
chasing too few goods and, if we flooded 
the country with cash, the value of that 
cash would drop and that is another way 
of saying prices would rise. 

That little fantasy that I have gone 
through explains the dilemma of the Fed. 
No one in the Federal Reserve Board 
wants high interest rates. The Fed mem- 
bers would become heroes, if they could 
bring interest rates down. Paul Volcker 
could probably be elected President if he 
could bring interest rates down. He would 
be praised all over the country. 

Right now, as we know, they are vil- 
lains. Anyone in office who wants to 
throw darts at an easy villain and dem- 
agog a little all he has to do is pick out 
the Federal Reserve and say that Paul 
Volcker, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, and other members are responsible 
for high interest rates. But what can they 
do? What can they do? 

Again and again I have asked Fed crit- 
ics what they would do if they had all 
the powers of the Fed in their hands. 

I have asked this of businessmen. I 
have asked this of Members of Congress. 
I have asked this of others. And they al- 
ways draw a blank. They do not know 
what they would do. They cannot give 
any alternative. They say, “Well, we 
would act to bring interest rates down.” 
How, how? 

Of course I pointed out if they did that, 
if they created more credit, if they made 
it more easily available—and that is the 
only way the Fed has to do it, by in- 
creasing the money supply, the supply of 
credit—what would happen is it would 
be an inflationary, clear signal that 
prices are going up and then the rise of 
inflation would, of course, push interest 
rates up, not just prices, but interest 
rates. 

No question about it, in the long run— 
and the long run would not be very 
long—in a few months, when people got 
hep to it, they would realize that they 
could not lend money out and expect to 
get it back after a year or 2 at the same 
value because of the inflation premium. 
_ And lenders, if they lend money at all, 
instead of putting it into land and seeing 
it rise or putting it into commodities and 
seeing it rise, would say, “I want a big 
inflation premium, not just a 20-percent 
prime. I want a 100-percent prime or 
more.” So this would be a very shallow, 
temporary victory for borrowers. Inter- 
est rates would only come down for a 
few weeks and probably only come down 
marginally and then they would just 
zoom right through the stratosphere. 
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So if any Senator sat in Paul Volcker'’s 
seat, what would he do? If he eased up 
on credit, if he bought a full billion dol- 
lars more in Treasury bills than he cur- 
rently planned, he would increase the 
available credit for banks and other 
financial institutions. 

Under those circumstances, the banks 
would, in turn, make loans to young 
people who want to buy homes but can- 
not afford them at the present interest 
rates, and to the car buyers who cannot 
afford them now, and to farmers to buy 
the equipment they need but cannot 
afford. They cannot afford at least the 
monthly payments required at the pres- 
ent interest rates. 

So you ask, “Well, why not make that 
credit available? Don't do too much of 
it, but make it possible for young people 
who want to buy a home and put the 
unemployed construction workers to 
work and the car buyers who want to 
buy a car and put the automobile work- 
ers who are unemployed now in auto- 
mobile plants that are in bad shape 
because they cannot sell their product, 
put them to work. Why not do that?” 

Well, Mr. President, we have gone 
down this path over and over again and 
the answer is very clear. The answer is 
that the surge in home buying and auto 
buying and the sale of farm implements, 
as it consistently has in the past, would 
begin to drive prices that have been 
rising more slowly back up again at a 
faster rate, perhaps faster than ever. 
And the slow progress the Nation has 
been making for the past few months 
in bringing down inflation would fade 
and once again prices would start to 
climb faster. 

And then what happens to interest 
rates? As I say, interest rates would fall 
briefly. But even with a moderate in- 
crease, if there is an increase that is 
at all substantial in credit, if we really 
try to feed the demands of the market 
now for more credit so that we could 
bring the mortgage rate down to 10 or 
9 percent or something that people would 
consider reasonable, we would get into 
this position where inflation would 
quickly take over. And then, as I say, 
no lender in his right mind would lend 
who expects to get back in real dollars, 
allowing fully for inflation, less than he 
loaned. 

Now am I saying there is no way out 
of this inflation dilemma except those 
truly high interest rates? No, indeed. No, 
indeed, I am not saying that. 

Today, I had an interesting colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, Senator Sarsanes, in which 
he kept inveighing against high interest 
rates. Well, I do not like high interest 
rates, either. I feel just as strongly or 
perhaps more strongly than any Senator 
in this body about high interest rates. 

I have talked to so many people in my 
State whose hearts are broken, who are 
literally losing their businesses because 
they simply cannot keep their small 
business going with a 20-percent prime. 
They cannot pay it. There is no way. 

The effect on our 44,000 dairy farm- 
ers—we are the biggest dairy farming 
State. as Senators may know, in the 
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country, by far. Our State produces 40 
percent of all the cheese in this country, 
9 percent of all the cheese in the world. 
With only 2 percent of this country’s 
people and only a tiny fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the world’s people, we produce 
this colossal amount of dairy products. 

But the dairy farmer is a borrower. 
He has to borrow hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The average dairy farmer has 
to pay over $9,000 a year in interest, 
which greaty exceeds the profit that he 
makes on his operation. 

There is no way that we can ease that 
burden without following the simple, 
logical, direct way to cut interest rates. 
The trouble is that the pain there is a 
pain of having to deny people the kind 
of Federal programs they want or have 
requiring them to pay the taxes to pay 
for it. 

At any rate, our simple, logical way 
out of the high inflation, high interest 
rates bind is called balancing the budget. 
You know, we in Congress sit here like 
the fat man at the dinner table who just 
consumed a huge roast and a mammoth 
cake, swished down with a half gallon 
of wine and a six-pack of beer, who 
pushes his chair back and pats his co- 
lossal stomach and says, “What can I 
do to lose weight? This flab is killing 
me.” 

What is driving interest rates up? 
Simple—20 years of unrestrained con- 
gressional spending; 20 years of con- 
gressionally caused swelling deficits, 
building to an almost unbelievable tril- 
lion dollar national debt, and has an 
average maturity of less than a year. 

So the Federal Government, of course, 
is in the credit markets and has to bor- 
row that trillion dollars all over again 
every year. When we borrow that mas- 
sive amount, we shove the home buyer, 
we shove the auto buyer, we shove the 
farmer, we shove the small businessmen 
right out of the credit market. 

So how do we deal with inflation and 
high interest rates? We cut spending. We 
balance the budget. We stop off-budget 
net borrowing and we stick with it for at 
least 10 years. 

I think, Mr. President, that few people 
realize how beautifully clear, how 
crystalline the logic, the arithmetic of 
the situation is. There is not any ques- 
tion, as I pointed out earlier today, that 
the Federal Government took a fat one- 
third, a huge one-third of all of the new 
savings in this country last year just to 
absorb what was required to fund the 
deficit, the Federal deficit and the off- 
budget borrowing. 

So, if we could achieve the balance, it 
would enormously increase the funds 
available for borrowing in the private 
sector. It would mean you could, in a 
constructive and long-term way, bring 
down interest rates, help the private sec- 
tor, provide the jobs that are necessary 
and do that while inflation was 
moderated. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to say, 
and I have not maintained, that in the 
short run the Federal Reserve cannot do 
something and cannot do more than it 
is doing. It can. It can nudge down the 
prime rate. It can do something more 
than it is doing now, such as quietly jaw- 
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boning the big banks to fix the prime 
who have pushed it to an excessive pre- 
mium in the past few months. 

That prime has started to come down. 
I think it is down a point or two, But 
there is a public conception that the dis- 
crepancy between the discount rate and 
the prime rate is excessive because the 
discount rate is 14 percent and the prime 
rate is 20 percent. 

I think what people miss is the fact 
that there is a premium, a surtax, in 
effect, that the big banks have to pay. 
They pay not 14 percent when they dis- 
count to the Fed; they pay 18 percent 
and the big banks set the prime rate. 
But even that difference between 18 and 
20 percent is perhaps somewhat 
excessive. 

And I think the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board could, as he has done 
in the past with success, and other 
Chairmen have done it with success, 
quietly talk to the banks and persuade 
them to ease that rate down. 

We can also reduce the discount rate, 
the effective discount rate, to bring it 
into accord with the Fed funds rates, 
which is the market rate. It is above that 
which the Federal Reserve is keeping the 
interest rates, somewhat above, margin- 
ally above, but the market would peg at 
that. 

So there is some kind of technical and 
marginal assistance which the Federal 
Reserve can give now. But it is very 
limited. The fundamental answer—the 
fundamental answer—Mr. President, as 
I say, is for the Congress of the United 
States to do what is extraordinarily 
painful and difficult. 

We have agonized over it. It is very 
unpopular to cut spending. It is unpopu- 
lar to increase taxes. But somehow we 
have to do this. And if we do not do it, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 

Mr. President, there was an editorial 
in the New York Times on September 11, 
which I put in the Recorp on that day. 
It pointed out how remarkable it is that 
two of the outstanding leaders of the 
Congress—Roserr MICHEL in the House 
and Howarp Baker, our very distin- 
guished and extraordinarily able maior- 
ity leader—had alleged, or certainly im- 
plied, that there is some kind of con- 
spiracy on Wall Street to drive up inter- 
est rates and that Wall Street had bet- 
ter buy that program because if they do 
not buy the program of President 
Reagan, we are going to look at some 
very severe action, such as taxing inter- 
est or something of that kind. 

Mr. President, I was as astonished in 
reading that yesterday as was the New 
York Times. The New York Times 
pointed out the beautiful irony of that 
charge bv Republicans, who take great 
pride and a rightful pride in their con- 
fidence in the market. They pointed out, 
and it was delightful to see this because 
the New York Times is not always on 
this side, it was for longstanding cuts. 

The argument that Wall Street was 
trving to hold up interest rates is ridicu- 
lous. We know the investors of Wall 
Street consider literally hundreds of 
thousands or millions of investors, and 
they live not on Wall Street or on Park 
Avenue or Fifth Avenue or even in 
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Brooklyn. They live in Milwaukee; they 
live in Fargo; they live in Rapid City; 
they live in Oshkosh; they live all over 
the country. 

It is interesting, you cannot go into a 
town of 30,000 or so, or 20,000 for that 
matter, in this country without finding a 
brokerage house with a Dow Jones wire 
and with a broker transacting business. 

That is where the money comes from, 
Those are the people who make the in- 
vestment decisions. They are not made 
by people on Wall Street. They are made 
by millions of people all over the country. 

They are the people who have to be 
sold or convinced as to whether or not 
this program is succeeding, and those 
people who live on Main Street, the peo- 
ple who have saved enough so they have 
a little investment, and altogether an 
investment that amounts to hundreds of 
billions of dollars, are the ones who 
make the market. 

There is no way they can get together 
without there being some kind of revela- 
tion that there is a conspiracy. I do not 
see how there possibly could be a con- 
spiracy there, and I am sure, on reflec- 
tion, that everybody will have to agree 
that there is not a conspiracy. 

The big bond houses, whoever they are, 
they are in competition, the big inves- 
tors are in competition, and these peo- 
ple are betting their money. They are 
very able people, some of the ablest peo- 
ple in our country. They have been tested 
by the toughest test in the world, which 
is the marketplace, year after year. They 
are betting their money that this fiscal 
program of the administration is not 
going to work. If you moderate interest 
rates, can any true person believe that 
they will invest their money in bonds 
and mortgages and bring interest rates 
down if Members of Congress denounce 
= investors as conspirators? How 
silly. 

They will invest their money when 
they believe that Congress has a fiscal 
program that will work, just as they did 
in Germany when they developed a pro- 
gram that the public finally believed. 
The way to do that is not to proceed as 
we are being asked by the administration 
and the Finance Committee, to go ahead 
with an increase in the debt limit. 

That is the issue before us. The way 
to do that is to cut down the limit so 
that we, in effect, require that the budget 
be balanced. 

Mr. President, the investors of this 
country do not believe we are going to 
balance the budget in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and for the present I think they are 
right. It is not a matter of investor con- 
spiracy to extort higher interest rates. 


It is a matter of the Congress being 
able to restore confidence by adopting a 
policy of holding down spending and 
bringing in whatever revenue is neces- 
sary to balance the budget and get the 
giant Federal Government out of the 
credit market. 

Mr. President, that editorial in the 
New York Times is so pertinent and ap- 
propriate here, coming, as I say, not 
from a conservative source or a source 
that has any record except concern and 
compassion for our people and the sup- 
port of constructive Government pro- 
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grams. It is a very interesting testament 
to the wisdom of the policy that I am 
advocating here. 

Here is what the New York Times says, 
headlined “The Big Bad Wall Street.” 

So now there is a Republican conspiracy 
theory: the villain is Wall Street. It’s that 
recently sacred Republican cow—The Mar- 
ket—that’s been spreading the economic 
gloom. It's a cabal of Eastern financiers that 
Js driving up interest rates and undermining 
the President's program. 

“It's time indeed that the financial mar- 
kets realize that they're playing a dangerous 
game,” intones the Senate majority leader, 
Howard Baker, as his colleagues report on 
the voters’ anxiety. “In 60 to 90 days some- 
thing's got to give,” says the House Repub- 
lican leader, Robert Michel; if nothing gives, 
he warns, Congress may have to impose credit 
controls or a windfall profits tax on interest. 

The Republican leaders, it seems, not only 
believe in The Market, they have given it 
humanoid form. And how ungrateful it is 
for recent tax fayors done. How unmindful 
of the Republican debacles to come, Socko! 

It's all very silly, of course, but under- 
standable. After passing the largest tax and 
spending cuts in history a month ago, the 
Republicans were popping with pride and 
already counting next year's election vic- 
tories. But the prospect of ever-larger budget 
deficits could not be hidden from investors. 
Now, with the financial markets depressed, 
inflationary expectations still high and in- 
terest rates threatening recession, the Presi- 
dent’s party is seized with panic. For the 
first time since Ronald Reagan entered the 
White House, the crisis of confidence has 
struck Washington itself. 

But King Canute had more chance of 
stopping the tides than Howard Baker has 
of intimidating The Market. Wall Street is 
not a few people, acting out of some spiteful 
political interest. It is thousands of institu- 
tions and millions of people, acting out of 
an infinite variety of financial interests. As 
any good Republican should know, it is a 
huge, vital and efficient marketplace, 

If long-term interest rates are soaring, 
it's because too many people don't trust the 
President's combination of tax cuts and de- 
fense spending increases. They won't bet 
their money without the promise of high 
return. And short-term rates remain high 
because the Administration and the Federal 
Reserve have no better answer for inflation 
than tight control over the money supply. 

So the simplistic theories of summer will 
not be remedied by more simplicities in 
autumn. The threatened credit controls, for 
example, might reduce interest rates a bit 
if they are aimed at consumers. But that 
would erode demand and slow down eco- 
nomic growth just as much as high interest 
rates. What would be the gain? 


Mr. President, let me depart from that 
editorial for a minute and point out what 
credit controls would do. How do credit 
controls work? Credit controls bring 
down the interest rate by requiring peo- 
ple who would buy a home, for example, 
or buy a car, to make a bigger down 
payment. 

As if the housing and automobile in- 
dustries were not in enough trouble now, 
you can imagine what happens if you 
would have to make, say, a one-third 
down payment when buying a home or a 
50-percent down payment in buying a 
car. You can just forget about the home- 
building and automobile industry. 

Right now, the homebuilding indus- 
try is operating, according to the latest 
figures in August, at a level of about 930,- 
000 starts a year. That is less than half 
of a healthy 2 million starts which they 
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could have. You put this recommenda- 
tion into effect, credit controls, and the 
housing industry would just disappear. 

If you try to do the same thing with 
the automobile industry, people having 
to pay 50 percent cash before they can 
get a car, you can imagine what would 
happen to Chrysler or what would hap- 
pen to Ford, General Motors. They would 
all be in terrible difficulties and they 
would probably be in worse shape than 
at the present time. 

Mr. President, to proceed with the 
editorial: 

A tax on interest would surely show Wall 
Street who's boss. But it would punish all 
savers, the objects of all those loving tax in- 
centives last month. 


What would a tax on interest do? It 
would drive up interest rates. You cannot 
tax interest and have the interest rate 
go down. It goes up. If I am lending 
money and I am told in order to lend 
that money I am going to have to pay a 
higher tax, I am not going to lend that 
money unless I get a higher interest 
rate. That is rational behavior, logical 
behavior. 

So if people want to bring interest 
rates down, the worst thing they can do 
is to tax interest. In fact, they ought to 
do exactly the opposite. We ought to ex- 
empt interest as much as possible from 
taxes if we want to bring interest rates 
down. 

The editorial goes on to say: 

And the Federal Reserve could be brought 
to heel by changing the laws under which 
it operates. But the Fed is now the only bar- 
rier against truly wild inflation. Just think 
of what tampering with its independence 
would do to confidence in the Market. 


Iam glad to see that today the Senate 
decided to table the Melcher amendment. 
As a matter of fact, I think the over- 
whelming majority of Republicans voted 
as I did, to table that amendment—be- 
cause it would have tampered with the 
independence of the Federal Reserve— 
and rightly so. That would upset confi- 
dence in the marketplace and do a whale 
of a lot more harm than good. 

Now comes the final paragraph of this 
interesting editorial. I want to stress that 
Paragraph because I think it is one of 
the most significant editorial paragraphs 
I have read all year. It is well worth 
reading. 

It says: 

The way to earn Wall Street's confidence 
is to heed its message. Fight inflation with 
the budget and not Just with tight money. 
That means spend less, much less, particu- 
larly on the military, and atone for last 
month’s revenue giveaways by ralsing taxes, 
mainly on consumption. Wall Street—mean- 
ing America—would respond. Jf there’s one 
thing The Market respects, It’s courage. 


That does not come from a conserva- 


tive publication, Mr. President, or a 
doctrinaire publication. That is not the 
ideological right talking. That is a paper 
which many Americans feel is one of 
the most liberal, thoughtful, and con- 
structive papers in the country. 

What do they call for? Exactly what 
I am calling for tonight. that we not pass 
this debt limit bill in its present form; 
that we amend it. as I am trying to 
amend it, by requiring that we set a limit 
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below $1 trillion and, in effect, mandat- 
ing that we bring in revenues to cover 
our spending, that we pay that price. 

That is a tough price. There is no 
tougher political price than doing that. 
There are two very painful options we 
have. We ought to dwell on those options 
for a minute, because it is the only way 
we can face up. We have to impose some 
plan on the people we represent. We have 
to cut spending on programs that they 
want. We cannot pretend or kid that this 
will not hurt. It will hurt. 

Some of these programs are fine pro- 
grams. Just the other day, a man who is 
head of the sheltered workshop in Green 
Bay, who has devoted his life to helping 
handicapped people develop a sense of 
respect and & sense of worth by giving 
them a job, giving them an opportunity 
to work at a job in a sheltered workshop, 
came to me and said, “Senator, I do hope 
you won't have another cut in our shel- 
tered workshop money. Congress has al- 
rendy taken 12 percent out of it. If we 
proceed with the additional cuts recom- 
mended by the administration, it is going 
to be extremely cruel and hard for our 
people.” 

That man is named Bill Nystrom. He is 
a marvelous man. He has devoted his 
whole life to helping handicapped people. 
Of course, they love him. It has been a 
wonderful life for Bill Nystrom. And he 
is doing a great service and he depends 
greatly on Federal funding. I hope and 
pray we do not have to cut a program 
of that kind. 

Just the other day, we had a Senate 
lunch at which we were served a typical 
school lunch. Frankly, it was not very 
typical. I have eaten school lunches all 
over the State of Wisconsin, and I can 
tell you that they are a lot better than 
the school lunch we had over there. But 
it did make a point. 

The point is that many school children, 
especially if they come from poor fami- 
lies, families that are not up to date on 
nutrition, do not get the right things to 
eat. Not only is their physical stature 
stunted and their health worsened; even 
their intellectual capacity is hurt because 
they do not eat properly. 

The Federal nutrition program is a fine 
program, a program we should do our 
best to encourage. But those programs 
we have to look over very carefully, be- 
cause there is waste in these programs 
and we have to find ways of cutting it 
down. 

There are other provrams in the mili- 
tary which, of course, pose a very tough 
problem, because if there is one respon- 
sibility, one clear, uncuestioned, absolute 
responsibility that the Members of Con- 
gress have, it is the responsibility to de- 
fend this country. That is a responsibility 
we cannot delegate to the States or to 
local government or say the self-reliant 
citizen will do it. We have to do it and 
the buck stops with us. It is up to us. If 
we do not do it, nobody does. 

We are all aware that we have to be 
unrealistic people to assume that the 
Soviet Union is not intent on aggression. 
They have declared that they believe in 
world revolution by force and violence, if 
nezessary. and they have a record of con- 
duct which makes it clear that they will 
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engage in aggression whenever they can 
get away with it. 

In order to achieve peace, we have to 
have strength. In order to achieve 
strength, it takes money. These days, it 
takes a lot of money. You do not buy a 
strong military force at bargain-base- 
ment rates. 

You have to pay for it and you have to 
pay plenty. Nevertheless, there is no 
question in my mind that we can econo- 
mize greatly in the military area. 

I have looked at this for,many, many 
years now. We have gone over it in the 
Joint Economic Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, we have had ex- 
tensive hearings on military spending. 
There is no question that we do need to 
pay our people in the military better. 

The action by Congress the other day 
in increasing military pay in both the 
House and the Senate, and we are work- 
ing on a compromise between the two, 
was long overdue. We are going to have 
to increase their pay again and that is 
going to cost money. 

We are going to have to buy more 
planes, tanks, and ships because the 
Soviet Union has 50 percent more planes, 
three times as many ships, four times as 
many tanks as we have. 

We also have to improve the readiness 
of our military force and that is going to 
cost money. We find some of our divi- 
sions will take many months to bring 
into combat condition. In our air carrier 
attack forces, we have 13 attack carriers, 
enormously expensive weapons systems, 
and half of them, we are told, are not 
ready to move. It costs a good deal of 
money to Keep our planes in the air, our 
ships at sea, our army exercised so they 
are ready to move, fully equipped and 
trained. It is something we have to spend 
because we have no alternative. 

At the same time, there is no question 
we have let defense contractors get away 
with murder. When we look at some of 
the spending we are doing, in a recent 
book on national defense, the author 
pointed out that we are now spending so 
much on each of our planes. The reason 
we have fewer planes than we should 
have is each plane costs so much more, 
by a factor of 200. In other words, we are 
spending 200 times as much. Not twice 
as much, not 200 percent as much, but 
200 times as much as we were spending 
in World War II. 

What that does to us is force us into 
a kind of unilateral disarmament. In 
1944, the last year of World War II, we 
produced 10,000 planes. By the 1950's, we 
were producing less than 3,000 military 
planes. By the 1970's, we were producing 
less than 400 military planes. Next year, 
with the Reagan budget going full blast 
and with the great increase in military 
spending, we shall be producing how 
many planes? Less than 250. Why? Be- 
cause each plane costs $25 million to 
$30 million. 

(Mr. ANDREWS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
vice president of North American Avia- 
tion, a defense contractor, has said the 
way we are going, by the year 2054, the 
entire defense budget will buy one plane. 
One plane. It will be a beauty, but only 
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one plane. The Air Force can have it 342 
days a week and the Navy 342 days a 
week. 

Mr. President, that is a kind of refusal 
to recognize that we have to compromise 
on our equipment, that we cannot have 
the fastest and most heavily armored 
and the greatest firepower, that we have 
to produce planes that we can produce 
at reasonable cost. 

We do that if we get the cost of the 
planes not at $30 million apiece or $200 
million, and we can have far more planes 
at far lower cost. 

If the example I have just given on 
planes is not sufficient, take tanks. A few 
weeks ago, we had a hearing in the Joint 
Economic Committee on the Abrams 
tank, the M-1 tank, the principal tank 
that our military is now counting on. 

A number of Senators have since told 
me that they have driven the tank and 
they have been very impressed with its 
speed and ability to fire on the run and 
its many advantages. 

There are several serious problems 
with that tank. Problem No. 1 is that the 
latest tests at Fort Hood showed that 
the tank broke down every 31 miles and 
had a major breakdown about every 200 
miles. 

Of course, a tank that has broken 
down and has to be repaired is not much 
good, The calculations are that if we put 
that tank into combat, it would spend a 
whale of a lot of time being repaired 
and in maintenance. That is only the 
beginning of the problems with that 
tank. 

The tank goes 1 mile on 4 gallons of 
gasoline. Let me repeat that: 1 mile on 
4 gallons of gasoline. Not 4 miles on a 
gallon. One mile on 4 gallons. For that 
reason, it would have to be followed into 
combat—a platoon of these tanks would 
be followed into combat by a convoy of 
gasoline trucks to fuel it. Obviously, the 
whole operation would be highly vulner- 
able. It breaks down every 31 miles and 
has a convoy of gasoline trucks follow- 
ing, to provide the fuel. And that is our 
principal tank. But that is only the 
beginning. 

My main point here is the cost of 
these weapons system. The cost of that 
tank was supposed to be $900,000 in 
1974—-$900,000 in the 1981 dollars. That 
Was a very high cost. Now we are told 
that the cost of that tank will be $3 mil- 
lion; and although we are going to spend 
more than $20 billion just producing 
the tank, we will still have only 7,000 of 
those tanks in operation, compared to 
the 19,000 the Soviet Union has now. 

So we cannot solve our military pro- 
blems by simply throwing money at 
them. We have to be much more realis- 
tic as to the kind of weapons systems 
we buy. 

This country is way ahead of the 
Soviet Union technologically, way ahead 
in economic productive capacitv. It is 
absurd for us to have an automobile in- 
dustry which is operating at about 6.5 
million units a year of production, when 
it could operate at 10 million or 11 mil- 
lion comfortably, an automobile indus- 
try that has been the envy of the world, 


and be unable to produce more t 
than the Soviet Union. a 
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The Soviet Union has been very back- 
ward in producing in these areas. We 
should be able to find a way of producing 
a tank—which is a big, complex automo- 
bile, in a sense—at far less cost than the 
Soviet Union, and at the same time pro- 
duce far better tanks. 

What I am arguing is that the New 
York Times was absolutely correct when 
it pointed out that we should cut down 
spending, especially military spending, 
and that does not mean we cut our mili- 
tary strength. 

Again and again, we measure military 
strength—and it is a sad and unfortu- 
nate mistake—we measure military 
strength by how much money we spend. 
One comparison we have is that the 
Soviet Union is spending far more than 
we are spending, and the argument to 
support it is that for us to reproduce 
the Soviet military force would cost 50 
percent more than we are spending on 
our military. 

Mr. President, to show the absolute 
absurdity of that, the cost of our re- 
producing the Chinese army would cost 
even more. The reason it would cost us 
so much more to reproduce the Soviet 
Army is that they have twice as many 
people in the military. The Chinese have 
twice as many as the Russians have. 
What we do is apply our scale of pay to 
the Russian Army and say that if we 
had the same, it would cost us that much 
more, 


The fact is that in every industrial 
area we are either ahead of the Soviet 
Union or it is a tossup. There are 20 
principal areas of technology that are 
relevant to military strength in the in- 
dustrial base, and we are ahead in 15, 
and the Soviet Union is ahead in none— 
zero. They do have more planes and 
tanks and ships, and it is our fault, be- 
cause we refuse to build planes and 
tanks and ships that we can afford— 
planes and tanks and ships that would 
be superior to those of the Soviet Union 
but sufficiently inexpensive that we 
could afford them. 


Mr. President, I hope Senators will re- 
fiect on that remarkable final para- 
graph of the New York Times editorial 
because, in my judgment, it is one of the 
most significant and useful statements 
in an editorial that I have read all year, 
and I read editorials daily, as do other 
Senators. Let me read it, because I be- 
lieve it is thoughtful and sensible. It 
says: 

The way to earn Wall Street’s confidence 
is to heed its message. Fight inflation with 
the budget and not just with tight money. 
That means spend less, much less, particu- 
larly on the military, and atone for last 
month's revenue giveaways by raising taxes, 
mainly on consumption. Wall Street—mean- 
ing America—would respond. If there’s one 
thing. The Market respects, it's courage. 


It is not going to be pleasant to try 
to live with a budget limitation of the 
kind I propose—that is, a limitation of 
increasing the debt limit by only $10 
billion and leaving it under a trillion 
dollars. But what a message that would 
send out to the American people, when 
we increase the debt limit over a trillion 
dollars and go all the way to $1.79 tril- 
lion, $94 billion in the next year above 
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our present level. That is what the pres- 
ent bill provides. 

The Proxmire amendment would limit 
the debt limit to $995 billion. It would 
say that we are not going over a trillion 
dollars; that we are going to draw the 
line there; that is it. That is our mes- 
sage to the American people. 

If we did that, we would have a very 
favorable response from the market, be- 
cause the people would begin to believe— 
it may take a while—as they did when 
Germany and Hungary did it, and when 
the other countries that were devastated 
in World War I followed a productive 
fiscal policy of planning their budget, of 
not having the Federal Government get 
into debt by borrowing more, and the 
inflation ended. 

Of course, the remarkable conse- 
quence of that is that the economy did 
not collapse; unemployment did not in- 
crease. Unemployment diminished. Em- 
ployment increased. The economy began 
to grow. Why, because people had confi- 
dence that they had a fiscal policy that 
was going to work. Obviously, interest 
rates come down under those circum- 
stances. 

It is very hard to persuade people, be- 
cause we have been so swept up. The 
great German economic experience was 
inflation. Our great economic experience 
was the depression of the 1930’s, and that 
affected all of us who are now in posi- 
tions of responsibility in our country. 

Unfortunately, the experience of the 
Great Depression has so overwhelmed 
us, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
that we have the notion that if we are 
going to balance the budget, we are going 
into a tailspin, that this would be the 
worst thing we could do. 

Of course we have the added pain, if 
we do this, of having to cut programs 
that many of us in Congress find are very 
good, such as the programs about 
sheltered workshops, programs in these 
other areas, and the programs we have 
to provide, as responsible and patriotic 
Americans, for our national defense. 

As I say, if we do not provide those, 
nobody else does; so we have to do it. 
Some of these programs, if they are 
going to be followed, will mean an in- 
crease in taxes. 


Mr. President, when do we balance the 
budget? When do we try to balance the 
budget? In a period of defiation, we 
should not try to balance the budget. 


To try to balance the budget in the 
depression of the 1930’s would have been 
the worst possible kind of stupid policy. 
But to have an unbalanced budget now 
in a period where inflation is the No. 1 
problem, where high interest rates are 
so devastating, to have an unbalanced 
budget under these circumstances is the 
height of folly. 

And I hope and pray that Members of 
the Senate on both sides of the aisle will 
recognize that the time has come for us 
to follow this policy, this responsible 
policy, where as I pointed out Leonard 
Silk, a very liberal economist and col- 
umnist, has admitted that the best prec- 
edent we have for stopping runaway in- 
flation is to follow the policy that I am 
advocating right here. 
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Mr. President, some have suggested a 
gold standard, and a gold standard is 
under very careful consideration by a 
committee appointed by President 
Reagan—perhaps not—perhaps it was 
appointed before that. At any rate it is a 
group that is going to report to us dur- 
ing the coming year, and they are taking 
their responsibility very seriously. 

We have had hearings in the Banking 
Committee over the years on the gold 
standard. I wish a gold standard would 
work the kind of magic that people say 
it might. This Senator cannot subscribe 
to a gold standard because it provides a 
kind of rigidity. People think the Fed- 
eral Rese*ve is in trouble now. Imagine 
what would happen if we had a gold 
standard. Whether depression, recession, 
deflation, inflation, it still would rivet 
us to what was happening to the gold 
availability in the world, particularly 
when the principal producers of gold are 
two great friends, the Soviet Union and 
South Africa. That is where much of the 
gold comes from and virtually all the 
production in the world or a great deal 
of it comes from those two countries. So 
for us to become dependent on them 
seems very foolish. 

Some suggest a constitutional amend- 
ment to mandate a balanced budget with 
little discretion. 

I have not believed very much in rivet- 
ing into the Constitution a balanced 
budget requirement. I am weakening on 
that frankly because I am so frustrated 
with my inability to persuade my col- 
leagues to cut spending and increase 
taxes if necessary and do whatever we 
have to do to balance the budget that I 
may vote for it. 

On the other hand, I think that what 
I am proposing here tonight, what Pres- 
ident Reagan could do immediately if 
he would do it, is to say there is going 
to be no increase in the debt limit above 
$1 trillion. That would do the job. No 
question about it. That would give the 
President also and Congress a consider- 
able degree of discretion. In the event 
we had a military emergency, we could 
then, of course, very easily increase the 
debt limit. We would not have to go to 
the Constitution and repeal the Con- 
stitution. 

In the event we had an economic 
emergency, we could then of course in- 
crease the debt limit under those cir- 
cumstances. 

But if we at this time under these cir- 
cumstances resolve the debt limit is go- 
ing to go no higher than $1 trillion 
and we are not going to $1 trillion, 
we would send exactly the right kind 
of message to the American people, 
far better than relying on a gold stand- 
ard which, as I say, is very rigid and 
presents some very serious problems or 
putting into the constitutional amend- 
ment that would be very hard to inter- 
pret and would also give us a degree of 
rigidity and inflexibility that could 
plague us in trying to fight either reces- 
sion or inflation in the future. 

So we have before us this other option 
and one that has received far too little 
attention, that is balance the budget by 


stopping the increase in the national 
debt. 
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Now, I think, Mr. President, that I 
should devote considerable amount of 
time to the issue of credibility because 
that is what this is all about. I think 
economists can sit down and they can 
show almost anything they wish to show 
with the assumptions that they make 
about how people wijl react to certain 
policies. But the important thing, the 
crux in economic activity is the belief 
that people have that it will work or will 
not work. 

I pointed out the spectacular example 
in the case of World War I Germany 
that had the worst inflation in the his- 
tory of mankind. I think it is the worst 
of all. The index went up more than a 
trillion percent literally, more than a 
trillion percent above what it was in 1914 
in Germany, and yet they stopped it, 
brought it under control, and it worked. 
It worked because people believed it 
would work because they had a credible 
policy. 

Similarly we can make this system 
work if we say a trillion dollars is the 
limit, it is not going to go higher than 
that; we draw the line there, that is it. 
The next stopping point I guess is quad- 
rillion, that is a thousand trillion. And 
the way we are going, it has taken us 
aboni 60 years to go from a national debt 
which for the first time exceeded a bil- 
lion dollars to a national debt which for 
the first time exceeded a thousand bil- 
lion, which is what a trillion is. Now on 
the basis of our past experience it may 
take us only 20 years or 10 years or may- 
be 5 years to go to a quadrillion. What 
has happend as what happened in Ger- 
many is you get that psychology going 
and it is like a runaway horse. There is 
no way you can bring it under control. 
That is why the time to stop is now at a 
trillion dollars rather than proceeding 
and taking that limit off, and then there 
is just no limit in sight. 

Mr. President, the credibility, the bed- 
rock psychological conviction that we 
have an anti-inflation policy that will 
work whether we like it or not, depends 
on balancing the budget. 

Let me point out that one of the rea- 
sons why we have such difficulty in pre- 
dicting what is going to happen to infla- 
tion or to unemployment or any other 
economic statistic is that it has to be 
based on assumptions about what people 
will believe. We have computers, we have 
brilliant, brilliant economists who devote 
their life to the economic profession, who 
study it painstakingly. We have people 
who win Nobel Prizes in economics. But 
no one can predict what is going to hap- 
pen. 

You ask the most brilliant economist 
you can find what is going to happen to 
interest rates, and I found after years 
and years of listening to these very, very 
able people before our Banking Commit- 
tee and Joint Economic Committee, they 
are very often wrong. Usually they will 
not tell you because they do not know 
and they are frank about it. They will 
say they do not know, because they just 
cannot predict it. 


People make all kinds of money in the 
stock market, like Mr. Granville and 
others, by saying what is going to hap- 
pen. They are wrong as much as they 
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are right. I guess there is a sucker born 
every minute so that people believe them 
and subscribe to their newsletters, but 
there is no way they can tell and, as 
I say, the best economists in this coun- 
try have a very poor track record. 

They may have a track record that 
is not so bad if they do not tell you 
anything and that is what most of them 
do. They hedge their predictions. They 
indicate if such and such happens, then 
there will be a tendency for prices to 
rise or unemployment to increase or 
some other economic development to 
occur and then when it occurs, they say, 
“See, I predicted it.” If it does not occur, 
they will say, “Well, it did not happen 
the way I assumed; all the assumptions 
that I made did not develop, and I said 
they would not happen unless they did 
develop.” 

The result is people just cannot pre- 
dict what is going to happen in the 
economy. 

Why cannot we predict the economy 
with any success? Our best economists, 
T say brilliant men, devote their lives 
te painstaking development of the econ- 
omy, win worldwide recognition as 
laureates, simply cannot predict with 
any consistency what will happen to 
economic growth, employment, prices, 
interest rates, either in the long term 
or the short term. 

When I was an economic graduate 
student at Harvard one of my profes- 
sors was Vasoly Leontieff, a man who has 
become a Nobel prize winner for his 
eminence in economic analysis, and 
Vasoly Leontieff refined an input-output 
method of measuring every significant 
element of our economy. 

But he cannot tell you the level of 
prices or interest rates a month from 
now, & year from now, or 10 years from 
now and why can he not? Because per- 
haps the biggest element in economic 
performance is the psychology, the atti- 
tude of the public. Will they buy or will 
they not buy? Will they invest or will 
they not invest? Will they keep their 
earnings in cash, or will they use it to 
buy land or put it into a local enter- 
prise or into A.T. & T. stock? Why can 
we not tell? Not because people perform 
in random, in illogical or unpredictable 
ways, but because given their under- 
standing, they act with complete logic, 
and their understanding is that you will 
not slow the rise of prices for any length 
of time unless you balance the budget 
and run surpluses. 

That is their belief. And that belief is 
just as real and vital and determinant 
of what is going to happen to economic 
policy than any statistic you can get. It 
is the belief, it is the credibility that 
matters. 

That is why we have to win the credi- 
bility of the people of this country. We 
have to convince them that we mean 
business about balancing the budget. 
And because they believe that balancing 
the budget is the key to holding down 
interest rates and holding down price 
rises, we have to do it or we have to just 
give up and say we are going to go along 
at the same old simple way, always he 
an easy system of not balancing the 
budget, of not raising the money you 
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need to meet your expenditures, spend- 
ing money wherever your instinct leaves 
you, or wherever you get pressed saying 
to whatever pressure group that you are 
holding taxes down. 

I served in the Wisconsin legislature 
years ago before I came tc this body. I 
remember we had one fellow who was 
very strong about it. He said, “I vote for 
every spending measure and against 
every tax increase.” He got elected year 
after year. There is a tendency to follow 
that kind of psychology. It is very ap- 
pealing when we go home if we do not 
get called up to explain it to our con- 
stituents that we are for them. “Any- 
thing you want, I will go down and fight 
for. I do not care what it costs. I will go 
down and fight for you.” That is very 
appealing. “When they come along and 
raise taxes, I am against raising taxes. 
I will vote for a tax cut.” When we have 
to act in reverse of that and say no to 
our constituents and say no in a spend- 
ing policy, when we have to act in re- 
verse of that and impose taxes on con- 
sumption at the present and that that 
would make sense, it is a very, very dif- 
ficult policy to follow. 

But it is the kind of policy which, if 
we really mean business about fighting 
high interest rates, is what we have to 
do. If we mean business about getting 
this country back on track, where we can 
have stable and continuous growth and 
a reasonable level of employment in the 
construction industry and the automo- 
bile industry and the other industries 
that depend on credit, that is the way we 
have to go. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, we 
cannot tell what is going to happen in 
economic forecasting, not because people 
perform in random, illogical, and unpre- 
dictable ways, because given their un- 
derstanding, given their belief, they act 
with complete logic. And their under- 
standing is that you will not slow the 
rise of prices for any length of time 
unless you balance the budget and run 
surpluses. 

_I think that is the view under present 
circumstances, as I say, not in the 1930's 
and not at other times when we have 
had the financial crisis or panic or heavy 
unemployment, but of a time when our 
overwhelming predominant problem is 
inflation, that view has merit. 

Many think it has little or no merit, 
but whether excess of tax revenue over 
expenditure will, if persisted in year after 
year, bring the rate of inflation down or 
not, the vast majority of the American 
people think it will. And what a vast ma- 
jority of the American people think will 
have more to do with what happens to 
the American economy than anything 
Vasoly Leontieff can factor into his in- 
put-out studies or anything that any 
other brilliant economist can develop to 
try to predict what is going to happen in 
the future. 

Why is it, how can anything as ephem- 
eral and indistinct as the psychological 
attitude determine something that is as 
cold and clear and plain anda calculable 
as the simple arithmetic of prices? Why 
can we not just sit down and get those 
elements that feed into prices, the costs 
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and the demand and the supply and 
come out with a clear prediction of what 
is golng to happen to prices and do the 
same with lending and borrowing and 
come out with a clear prediction that 
will be right most of the time or all of 
the time with respect to interest? 

Well, we cannot do it. We have tried 
over and over again. 

Incidentally, if you could do it, you 
would have all the money in the world 
in no time at all. If I could be right 
60 percent of the time, I could go into 
the stock market or bond market today 
and hedge my bets, and I could come out 
richer than Paul Getty or anybody else 
just by playing the market according 
to what I knew was going to happen in 
the future. 

The fact is that people cannot do that. 
As J say, if they could they could be 
very rich, indeed. But they cannot pre- 
dict how people are going to react. 

What we do know, however, is that 
there are certain beliefs that the people 
in this country feel very strongly, very 
strongly about. One of those beliefs is 
that if we are going to have a policy 
that is going to work against inflation, 
we have to balance the budget. And in 
times of infiation, you should balance 
the budget. That is what people believe. 
That is what they want. They are not 
getting that from the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are getting bigger and big- 
ger deficits, and the bill that is before 
us tonight that we are going to act on 
tomorrow or Wednesday is a bill that 
would greatly increase the debt limit 
by $94 billion, push it all the way up to 
$1.079 trillion and, undoubtedly, any- 
body who can look at that and can fol- 
low the debate in the Senate is going 
to say, “Well, that means that the Mem- 
bers of Congress just don’t believe in 
balancing the budget. They don’t believe 
in a sound fiscal policy.” 

At the New York Times indicated in 
their fascinating editorial, “They don’t 
have the courage.” And that is what it 
takes, the courage to cut spending and 
cut spending deeply—as the New York 
Times indicated—cut it deeply, and they 
do not have the courage to increase 
taxes on consumption. That is what we 
are going to have to do. 

But let me tell you how this can work. 
Suppose workers and wage earners be- 
lieve that inflation will depend on the 
budget. They believe it and they face a 
3-year contract. Supposing the rubber 
workers or the automobile workers or 
the Government workers believe that is 
going to happen. They do not believe the 
President and Senators who promise a 
balanced budget because the President 
and Senators have been promising bal- 
anced budgets every year. It goes with the 
trade. If you are in office, you always 
say, “Yes, we are going to balance the 
budget.” When? “We are going to bal- 
ance it in 1984.” 

Before that, we said we are going to 
balance it in 1980. Before that, we said 
we would balance the budget in 2 years 
from now, whenever that was, whether 
it was 1968 or 1970 or whenever, and 
almost never produced. One time, in 
1969, we balanced the budget by a tiny 
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fraction. But year after year, the people 
who are in public office, in top office, 
policy-making offices in Washington, 
have been wrong. Over and over again 
they have been wrong. 

So, of course, the public is not going 
to believe them. They will believe a bal- 
anced budget when they see it. 

Suppose we actually balanced the 
budget in fiscal 1982, as my amendment 
would require. Suppose we actually did 
it, actually did it in fiscal year 1982? 
What attitude would these workers have 
toward their 3-year contract when they 
see this one crucial national action ac- 
tually achieved? Will they not be more 
likely to agree to a more modest pay 
increase? 

And consider the investors who see the 
Government shockingly and surprisingly 
balance its budget, doing something they 
thought would not happen. How much 
more likely is he to invest, not in land, 
which, with inflation subsiding a little 
bit, represents a bad investment, and it 
would subside, as I say, if we balance 
the budget, begin to subside because of 
the psychological factors, then the in- 
vestors take a look at these long-term 
bonds now at record low prices, with rec- 
ord high yields. ‘ 

With a balanced budget and the in- 
terest rates beginning to fall, the smart 
speculators will make a killing in those 
long-term bonds. Anybody who now has 
a 30-year bond that has a coupon rate 
of about 10 or 11 percent is finding that 
that bond is probably selling at 75 or 80 
percent of par. Yet, if interest rates 
drop, the price of that bond will go right 
through the roof and it will go through 
it overnight—an easy way and an obvi- 
ous way and a sure way to pick up a 
very handsome profit. 


And as the antiinflation, antihigh in- 
terest rate phychology rose, the purchase 
of those long-term bonds increases and 
interest rates fall. They fall because, 
of course, as the bond increases go up, 
their yield or their interest rate drops 
and as the interest rate drops the inter- 
est rate of other comparable investment 
and competitive investments fall, mort- 
gage rates fall, commercial] interest falls, 
the interest that the businessmen have 
to pay to borrow falls, the price rate di- 
minishes and the whole happy situation 
that we had years ago begins to develop 
again. 

What makes that happen? Credit- 
ability. Psychology makes it happen. 
Right now, with a $1,079 billion debt 
limit before this body, Congress will give 
the belief we have an effective anti- 
inflation policy another in the rear if we, 
as expected, pass it. But if we draw the 
line at $1 trillion, as my amendment 
would do, draw the line and say we will 
not go above $995 billion, that we will not 
go to $1 trillion, and we say this high 
and no higher, we can turn that psy- 
chology around. 

Here is why our economy continues to 
be so unpredictable: Economists can 
measure and calculate the money supply. 
They can measure and calculate the 
backlog of orders, the level of inven- 
tories, the age of plant and equipment, 
and, therefore, the need for replacement. 
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But they cannot calculate the attitude, 
the belief, the psychology, of the con- 
sumer, the investor, the businessman, 
with any precision. 

How do you program a computer to 
reflect that kind of intangible? 

We do know that that intangible does 
influence our future, and the great thing 
is that we know we can, if we have the 
will, take those painful steps of cutting 
spending, increasing taxes, doing what- 
ever is necessary to balance the budget. 
We can win the belief that we are going 
to be able to end inflation and to sta- 
bilize prices. 

Mr. President, one of the most inter- 
esting and informative publications in 
this country is Business Week. Business 
Week, the October 5 issue, came out to- 
day and I had an opportunity to read 
their editorial. It comes right on line 
with what I am talking about. They say 
in that editorial: 

Budget cutting comes hard for a Congress 
that has had no experience with it for nearly 
half a century, and so the hostile reception 
Republican leaders are giving President Rea- 
gan's proposal for a second round of cuts is 
understandable. Hacking some $40 billion 
out of the fiscal 1982 budget that the Carter 
Administration left behind was painful 
enough. Trimming an additional $18 billion 
to $20 billlon—with only a skimpy $2 billion 
coming out of military programs—will hurt 
far more. 


The editorial goes on to say: 

The fact remains that the U.S. cannot 
hope to slow down the destructive spiral of 
inflation if it does not get the federal deficit 
under control. The $42.5 billion deficit pro- 
jected in the budget resolution last July was 
uncomfortably high, but it represented a 
drop from the $60 billion expected in fiscal 
1981. If, as the figures now suggest, the defi- 
cit widens by an additional $20 billion or 
more, the U.S. will be back on the Inflation 
treadmill. To get the nation on the path of 
steady, sustainable growth, Congress will 
have to cut spending not only this year but 
also in each year after that until the budget 
comes into balance. 


The difficulty with that, as I indicated 
over and over again, is when you put 
your budget balancing out in the dis- 
tance, it is like that well-known mirage 
that the desert wanderer finds when he 
is almost dying of thirst. He looks ahead 
and he can always see a beautiful oasis 
up ahead, with greenery, and he can en- 
vision the cool, cold water, and long last 
relief from his ravaging thirst. Then he 
gets up and he finds that it disappears, 
it fades away. 


Well, Mr. President, that is what hap- 
pens to the vision that we have of a bal- 
anced budget. It is there, theoretically. 
but it always vanishes when we come 
Close to it. If we are going to try to bring 
the budget into balance and set our goal 
at 1984, on the basis of our performance 
in the past you can forget it. 

The editorial goes on to say: 

The prospect is generating a lot of fuzzy 
talk about uncontrollable items in the budg- 
et and the impossibility of cutting any deep- 
er. 4s Congressmen would know if they had 
given some real thought to budget cutting, 
the truly uncontrollable items are surpris- 
ingly small. At the beginning of any fiscal 
year, there are only two items that cannot 
be cut. One is uncompleted contracts and 
unpaid obligations. The other is interest. In 
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1982 those two items will account for only a 
little more than $200 billion out of total 
spending of more than $700 billion. 

Congress should grit its teeth and accept 
the necessity of a second round of cuts in 
fiscal 1982. It should go on from there to re- 
view and reorganize the great programs of 
government so that it can come into fiscal 
1984 with an eficient operation and a bal- 
ance between spending and revenues. 


Well, they go along with that old no- 
tion that we can balance the budget in 
fiscal 1984. Obviously the market does 
not believe it. Although Business Week 
is a fine publication, on that score they 
are wrong. But certainly on the basic 
underlying theme they have, the answer 
that we have to cut, tough as it may 
seem, is right. Then they go on to the 
other side of this situation. They say: 

If Congress balks at spending cuts big 
enough to start the budget moving toward 
balance, the Administration will have to 
start thinking in terms of raising more rev- 
enue. That would mean tax increases, but it 
should not mean repealing or postponing 
the cuts In corporate and individual income 
taxes provided by the tax bill that cleared 
Congress earlier this year. 


Some Members of Congress, and in- 
creasing numbers of people in the eco- 
nomic profession, are thinking that we 
should reconsider those tax cuts. I am 
not one of them, but there are many 
who do. I think their numbers may in- 
crease as the year goes on. 

Nevertheless, the editorial goes on to 
say: 

The tax cut bill was carefully designed to 
encourage savings and investment. According 
to supply-side theory, it will eventually pay 
for itself by generating increases in income 
that will yleld higher tax revenue. In any 
case, it will stimulate the kind of invest- 
ment that U.S. industry must have if it is to 
expand and modernize. Rescinding the cuts 
at this point would stop new investment be- 
fore it could get started. 

Instead of tampering with the scheduled 
cuts, the Administration should look over 
the ample list of measures that would raise 
revenue without putting a penalty on sav- 
ings or investment (page 116). The value- 
added tax (VAT), which is widely used 
abroad, has some obvious advantages. 


Iam very skeptical, I might say at this 
point, about a value added tax. That is 
another name for a cascaded sales tax. 
You impose it at every stage of produc- 
tion and just compound your tax. It is 
@ marvelous revenue producer but it has 
a number of very, very unfortunate ef- 
fects. The obvious effect is to greatly in- 
crease the cost of living. You fight infla- 
tion by increasing inflation. If you have 
to pay that tax, that just pushes the tax 
up. Even worse, however, is that it is an 
ge tax. Nobody knows they are pay- 

g it. 

When you pay a sales tax in a restau- 
rant, you have at the bottom of your bill 
an addition for a tax, or a gasoline tax, 
or anywhere else. It is visible and you 
know you pay it. Some people can focus 
their attention on it and criticize it. 

The value added tax would be put on 
iron ore, for instance, when it is taken 
out of the ground and sold to another 
company, and then put on at another 
stage when the raw iron is converted into 
steel, and put on at another stage when 
it is converted into a machine tool, and 
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put on at another stage when the ma- 
chine tool creates a part of an automo- 
bile. All the way up that tax is imposed 
and it is a percentage of the increase. 
The result is that you cascade your tax, 
but the buyer who ultimately buys the 
product does not really know he is pay- 
ing the tax. He pays it all right. 

He pays it all right. He does not know 
he is paying it. I think what we have to 
do is find a way of organizing and pro- 
voking resentment of tax increases so 
people are aware of the taxes they pay, 
so that they are critical of the spending 
and so that they insist that the spending 
the Federal Government does has some 
discipline. 


This, unfortunately, would increase it. 
As one distinguished expert has told me, 
it is a bureaucrat’s dream. 

To go on, the editorial says: 

It is essentially a sales tax, levied at each 
level of production and distribution, and it 
falls on consumers rather than investors. 
The trouble with it is that the consumer 
price index would pick it up Immediately, 
labor contracts with cost-of-living clauses 
would then make it the basis for wage in- 
creases, and Social Security benefits and gov- 
ernment pensions would be adjusted to cover 
it. 

VAT, however, is by no means the only 
choice. There is something to be said for 
putting a windfall profits tax on natural gas 
when it is decontrolled. 


I like that. I do not like the idea of de- 
controlling gas, but if we decontrol it, by 
all means, let us take some of that profit 
out of the way. 

What a windfall profit tax does, Mr. 
President, is tax the profit of someone 
who already has natural gas, that they 
are able to produce at a much lower cost, 
benefit from, and the price goes up. So 
he is going to charge that higher price 
anyway. What this windfall profit tax 
does is take part of that windfall profit, 
which the producer would get without 
any energy, effort, innovation, imagina- 
tion, or any other imaginative or creative 
faculty on his part—it takes that from 
him and it provides that that tax would 
help us proceed toward a balanced 
budget. 

If we are going to decontrol gas, Mr. 
President, and I hope we do not—and I 
shall certainly vote against it, work 
against it, speak against it. If it is de- 
controlled, I think that the proposal that 
Business Week makes, that I am reading 
from here, makes sense. 

Then it goes on to say: 

In fact, there is something like $23 bil- 
lion a year to be said for it. 


That would be nice. That would put 
us a long, long way toward bringing this 
budget into balance. Depending on 
whose figures you take it. would move us 
one-half or one-third of the way toward 
giving us the balance we need. 

It goes on to say: 

Smaller but still substantial amounts 
could be raised by eliminating or modify- 
ing the special tax treatment now granted 
to industrial revenue bonds. 


I am all for that. Industrial revenue 
bonds, as you know, Mr. President, are 
now used for all kinds of purposes. Any 
business that has a pipeline to a State 
government is in a position now to issue 
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tax-free bonds and, of course, it is a 
bonanza for that particular business. It 
is very enthusiastically supported by 
business people who can benefit from it, 
but it is a ripoff for everybody else. Of 
course, it means that we lose that reve- 
nue and people who have to compete 
with those businesses that get the tax 
exemption are put at a disadvantage. So 
I agree again with Business Week on 
that suggestion. 

They also criticize the “unjustified 
all-savers certificates that the new law 
allows thrift institutions to issue.” Well, 
those all-savers certificates were neces- 
sary to save many thrift institutions. 
Furthermore, they expire in about a year, 
so I do not think they are going to pick 
up much money from repealing that, be- 
cause that will be out of the way before 
they get around to acting on it. 

At any rate, they concluded by say- 
ing: 

If it becomes necessary, the Administra- 
tion could put together an effective pack- 
age without backing down on the bill it 
pushed through Congress last summer. 


I agree with that, Mr. President. I 
think that is a real possibility. 

Mr. President, one of the most inter- 
esting reports that has come before the 
Senate in a long time is a report from 
the Judiciary Committee, which held 
hearings on the balanced budget con- 
stitutional amendment. As I say, I am 
very skeptical about riveting into the 
Constitution such an amendment, but 
that hearing, that report, developed on 
balancing the budget, has some very in- 
teresting and very useful conclusions. 
What it does is give us a picture of how 
the national debt has grown throughout 
the years. That report reads in part as 
follows: 

The Federal sector has become increas- 
ingly prone to deficit financing since World 
War II and the Federal sector during that 
period has come to command an increasing 
share of the Nation's economic output and 
income. The Federal Government has run 
a budget deficit in 19 of the past 20 years 
and 42 of the past 50 years. Deficit spend- 
ing has come to occur during good economic 
conditions and during bad economic 
conditions. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, I might 
point out that I have not heard any eco- 
nomic case made for having an unbal- 
anced budget in 1982. All the forecasts 
are that we still have normal growth of 
the economy; all the forecasts are that 
we shall have excessive inflation by any 
historical comparison; all the forecasts 
are that we shall have falling unemploy- 
ment. That is an absolute prescription 
for balancing the budget. There is no 
economic case at all for the unbalanced 
budget at that time. 

If this were a recession, if this were 
1974 or 1975, then I think one could 
make some case, I would say even then 
that unless we had some very serious 
recession—very, very serious, close to a 
depression—it is hard to make that case. 
Now, all the expectations are—not only 
CBO but DRI and all the other prognos- 
ticators and predicters tell us that they 
expect 1982 to be an expansive year. 
You cannot very well look at our econ- 
omy, which is a couple of trillion dol- 
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lars, and argue that the relatively minor 
efiect of reducing Federal spending is 
going to push it into a nosedive and a 
recession. At least, I have not heard any- 
body make that case. 

They have made that case often in the 
past, but they do not make that case 
now. So, for us to permit the Federal 
Government to go $40 or $50 or $60 bil- 
lion into debt in 1982 is bad economics, 
is improvident, is irresponsible, and is 
just plain weak. 

I suppose, Mr. President, incidentally, 
it is a kind of commentary on the moral 
strength of this country that we permit 
our Federal Government to do this. In 
the past, we have had the moral strength 
and the courage not to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to run on an unbal- 
anced budget for any length of time. At 
least up until the last several decades, 
we balanced our budget, we balanced our 
economy. 

Now, it is so much easier for a country 
as well as for a family that is improvi- 
dent and weak morally just to live on 
the cuff, just to charge it, just to go out 
and say we cannot balance the budget, it 
is too hard. We do not want to tell our 
constituents that we will not spend 
money on them. We do not want to tell 
our taxpayers that they will have to pay 
@ little more in taxes. We are going to 
play it easy and soft 

That is a reflection, unfortunately, 
that a great majority of the American 
people resent. 

I believe the majority of the people 
want us to follow a responsible fiscal 
policy, even if it means they have to pay 
a price for doing so. 

To proceed with this report of the 
committee that was considering a con- 
stitutional amendment for balancing 
the budget, it goes on to say: 

While the past decade has seen little 
change tn the frequency of these deficits, it 
has seen, however, significant change in the 
size of deficits. During the 1970's the Federal 
government incurred the seven largest 
peacetime deficits in the history of the 
nation, with eight deficits during this period 
having exceeded $40 billion. 


It is really appalling when you think 
about it—$40 billion in 8 of the 10 years 
of the 1970’s. 

Following fiscal year 1970, the total na- 
tional debt of the United States stood at $383 
billion; following fiscal year 1981, just over 
& decade later, this figure will stand just 
below $1 trillion ($1,000,000,000,000) at $993 
billion. More than half of our total debts 
will have been incurred during the past dec- 
ade alone, with approximately two-thirds 


heving been incurred in the past two decades 
alone. 


Think of that. More than half of our 
total debts through all our national his- 
tory, from the Revolution through the 
War of 1812; through the period in the 
1820's, 1830’s, and 1840's; into the Civil 
War period, the bloodiest war in history; 
throughout all the post-Civil War period; 
throughout the 19th century; then into 
the 20th century; throughout World War 
I; throughout the Depression; through- 
out the greatest war this country ever 
fought, World War II, we did not incur 
anything like the debt we have incurred 
in the 1970's. 

As a matter of fact, in 1970, as I say. 
the debt stood at $383 billion, and now 
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it stands at $1 trillion, $1 trillion. It has 
become nearly three times as high in one 
short decade. 

Mr. President, this report has a fasci- 
nating chart. It points out that from 
1900 to 1916, the debt of this country 
was consistently at $1 billion—not a 
thousand billion, which it is going to ex- 
ceed this year if we act on the bill before 
us, but $1 billion; one-tenth of 1 percent 
of what it is going to be, 1,000th of what 
it will be in 1982 if we proceed with the 
bill before us. 

Then, in 1917, we entered World War I, 
and the debt went to $3 billion. That was 
the entire national debt. We know that 
World War I was a tremendously burden- 
some and expensive war, and the debt 
shot up to $25 billion in 1919. Then it 
continued at about that level. We reduced 
it somewhat. It was $24 billion in 1920, 
$24 billion in 1921, $23 billion in 1922, 
$22 billion in 1923, $21 billion in 1924. 
We were beginning to reduce it. It went 
down to $20 billion in 1926, $19 billion 
in 1927, $18 billion in 1928. By 1929, it 
had gone down to $17 billion, and in 1930 
to $16 billion. 

Then, as we know, the Great Depres- 
sion came along and we had to follow 
a deficit policy. It was the right policy 
under those circumstances, and the na- 
tional debt began to grow. 

In 1931, it increased to $17 billion, in 
1932 to $19 billion. In 1933 it went up. 
That was the Great Depression year. It 
went up to $23 billion. 

The New Deal came in, and in 1934 
it was $27 billion, then $29 billion, $34 
billion, $36 billion, $37 billion. By 1939, 
it went up to $48 billion; in 1940, $51 
billion. 

Then World War II came along. That 
was also an economic situation that de- 
manded very heavy Federal borrowing, 
the greatest and most expensive war in 
our history. Then that debt was down 
$1 billion. In the period 1900 to 1916, it 
began to grow very rapidly. It went from 
1940 to 1941 up to $58 billion, then to 
$79 billion and to $143 billion; then to 
$204 billion in 1944; then $260 billion 
in 1945. and $271 billion in 1946. 

Between that period and the 1970's, it 
was not stable, but it was fairly stable, 
Remember that in 1946 it was $271 bil- 
lion, and it declined somewhat. 


Eight years later, 1954, after having 
had 7 years of Truman and a couple of 
years of Eisenhower, the national debt 
was at about the same level it was in 
1946. In fact, it was precisely the same. 
It was $271 billion in 1946 and $271 bil- 
lion in 1954. 

Mr. President, I am going through this 
exercise not just because I believe we 
should have a complete record of the na- 
tional debt but because these figures 
should impress us on what has been our 
economic history and how we got into 
this situation we are in now. In 1955 
through 1957, the debt stayed about that 
level. In 1957, I came to the Senate, and 
the debt was $272 billion, about a quarter 
of what it is now. That was only 24 years 
ago. 

Then it began to grow quite ravidly. In 
1958, it was $280 billion. then $288 bil- 
lion, $291 billion, $303 billion, $311 bil- 
lion. As I pointed out, by 1970 it was $383 
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billion. That was still a relatively modest 
level of growth. 

In the 1970’s, that debt really took off: 
$431 billion, $486 billion, $544 billion, 
$632 billion, $679 billion, $834 billion. 

As this analysis indicated, we have run 
a deficit in 19 of the past 20 years. Fur- 
thermore, during the 1970's, the Federal 
Government incurred seven of the largest 
peacetime deficits in the history of the 
Nation—all seven of them in the 1970's. 

We simply have to overcome that 
momentum and that habit. If we are go- 
ing to get inflation under contro] and 
have interest rates under control, it is 
not enough to decry them or attack the 
Federal Reserve Board or follow any 
policy except the simple, direct policy 
that we fcllowed throughout most of our 
history, of having a reasonable and 
stable balanced fiscal policy. 

This report goes on to say: 

With the rising national debt has come 
rising interest payments. Where interest ab- 
sorbed approximately six percent of the na- 
tional budget twenty years ago, in FY 1981 
interest payments will represent approxi- 
mately twelve percent of the total budget. 


That is a mammoth difference, espe- 
cially when you recognize the fact that 
the total budget is so much bigger. 

One of the great difficulties we have 
is what this enormous debt does to the 
budget: It pushes us into a situation 
where it is enormously difficult to re- 
cover. If we could wipe out the interest 
cost of the national debt, the budget 
would be balanced, and we would have 
a surplus of about $20 billion or $25 
billion. 

(Mr. 
chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Servicing the na- 
tional debt is costing us $82.5 billion. 
That is at least $20 billion and probably 
$30 billion higher than the deficit we are 
likely to incur. 

Total interest of $80 billion for fiscal 
1981 represents a total larger than the 
entire Federal budget during the late 
fifties. 

It comprises the third largest expendi- 
ture item in the present Federal budget. 
It is a figure half as large as spending for 
national defense and one-third as large 
as spending for income security programs 
including social security. 

Think of that. 

We spend half as much just servicing 
the national debt as we do on our defense 
because we have gotten into this serious 
predicament. 

We inveigh against the cost of social 
security and yet we are spending a third 
as much just servicing the national debt 
as providing for all the elderly in this 
country and all of the disabled people 
who benefit from social security and all 
the others, the 36 million beneficiaries 
who receive social security benefits. 

Prior to World War I Federal spending 
represented a minor share of the Nation’s 
economic output of goods and services 
other than in times of war. Relatively 
small amounts of Federal spending were 
financed primarily by import duties. 
Government spending at all levels rep- 
resented less than 9 percent of the gross 
national product. 


Beginning with the ratification of the 
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16th amendment in 1915, providing ac- 
cess to tax of incomes and the onset of 
World War I, Federal sectors have dem- 
onstrated a continuing propensity of 
growth, whatever the economic circum- 
stance. Over the next 20 years Govern- 
ment spending nearly doubled as a per- 
centage of the economy. 

Since that time, however, spending has 
accelerated at an even more rapid pace, 
particularly Federal Government spend- 
ing. 
In 1929, Federal expenditures of $3 
billion represented just 3 percent, 3 per- 
cent of the total gross national product. 
The figures I was giving before were total 
government spending, including State, 
local, and Federal; and State and local 
spending at that time was twice as much 
as Federal spending. 

Keep in mind now that in 1929 Fed- 
eral expenditures of $3 billion repre- 
sented 3 percent. of the total gross na- 
tional product—3 percent. By 1950, the 
peacetime share had risen to 15 percent 
of the gross national product, to $43 bil- 
lion. For fiscal year 1980, Federal Gov- 
ernment spending of $594 billion com- 
manded 23 percent of the gross national 
product, the highest in the peacetime 
history of the United States. 

So, Mr. President, my proposal to limit 
the increase in the national debt to under 
$1 trillion would still leave a colossal 
proportion of the gross national product 
going for the Federal Government—far 
higher, far higher than at any time prior 
to the last 2 or 3 years—far higher. 

It is interesting, incidentally, that the 
percentage of outlays going to the Fed- 
eral Government as a share of the econ- 
omy greatly increased in 1980 compared 
to 1979. It increased from 21% to 23 per- 
cent plus. 

And the only times when we had any- 
thing like a higher percentage of the 
gross national product has been in war- 
times, notably 1945, 1944, 1943, and 1942. 
Although that was a big war year, spend- 
ing a great deal of money, it is about the 
same level as it is now when we are at 
peace. How ironic. In 1942 an all-out war, 
spending all we could possibly throw into 
the military fray, the Federal Govern- 
ment was spending 24 percent of our 
gross national product. In 1980 we are 
spending 23 percent and we are at peace. 

As I was saying for fiscal year 1980 
Federal Government spending of $594 
billion commanded 23 percent of gross 
national product, the highest in peace- 
time history of the United States. 

In 1962 more than 170 years after the 
founding of the Republic the first $200 
billion budget however followed only 9 
years later in fiscal 1971. The first $300 
billion budget occurred 4 years later in 
fiscal 1975. The first $400 billion budget 2 
years later in fiscal 1977. The first $500 
billion budget in fiscal 1980 and the first 
$600 billion in fiscal 1981. And, of course, 
it looks like the first $700 billion budget 
will occur next year, 1 year. 

I think it is interesting to take a look at 
this table showing the colossal increase 
in budget receipts and yet the enormous 
increase in the budget deficit because our 
spending went even beyond our colossal 
increase in receipts. 

In the years 1769 to 1849 inclusive— 
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that was a period of some 60 years—the 
entire receipts of our Government were 
$1,160 million for 60 years, and budget 
outlays were less. They were $1,000,090 
and we had a surplus during that period. 
From the time Congress convened in 1789 
until 1849 we had a surplus of $70 million. 

So the first 60 years when we had our 
great growth and our remarkable states- 
men running this country, they ran it at 
a surplus. From 1850 to 1900, of course, 
during that time we fought the Civil War, 
which was an enormously expensive war. 
During that entire 50-year period we had 
budget receipts of $14 billion, which is 
what is that? That is about a week’s re- 
ceipts these days, and that was what we 
had for 50 years. Fifty years’ budget out- 
lays were somewhat bigger than that, 
$15.4 billion, and during that entire 50- 
year period we incurred a deficit of less 
than $1 billion. 

I mean in the aggregate. I do not mean 
each year. I mean in aggregate total 50- 
year deficit so that the total 111-year 
deficit from 1789 to 1900 was less than 
$1 billion. It was about $921 million. 

From 1901 to 1905, we had a surplus 
of $119 million. In 1906 to 1910 condi- 
tions were not so good so we had a small 
deficit but a deficit that was much 
smaller than the surplus that we had in 
the preceding 5 years. In 1911 to 1915 we 
had another relatively minor deficit, a 
deficit that averaged about $10 million, 
not $10 billion but $10 million a year. 

Then of course World War I came 
along and we had a collosal deficit. Dur- 
ing those 4 years we had a deficit of $22 
billion. It is interesting that we fought 
that war, World War I—it is hard to 
compare these figures—but nevertheless 
with an average deficit during those 5 
years that was about $4 billion a year 
and in 1980 we had a deficit that was 13 
times as great, in one year, and in a 
peacetime year at that. 

Then from 1921 until 1930 we had con- 
tinuous surpluses. Every single year we 
had a surplus. Then, of course, in the 
depression, the Great Depression, we had 
continuous deficits and those deficits 
continued right through World War II. 
After the war, we had some handsome 
surpluses. In 1947 we had a surplus of 
$3.8 billion. In 1948 we had a surplus of 
$12 billion. That was Harry Truman’s 
administration. Had a surplus of $12 bil- 
lion. I think that was the greatest sur- 
plus in the history of our country and 
certainly by far the greatest proportion. 
But in absolute terms it was the greatest 
surplus. We had never had a surplus that 
anywhere near approached the surplus 
we had in 1946. 

We did have some other surpluses. 
In 1951 we had a surplus of $6 billion. 
We had some good surpluses during the 
Eisenhower years. In 1957 and 1958 we 
had surpluses of $4 billion and $3 bil- 
lion respectively. 

Then we started having a series of 
deficits. Beginning in about 1961 we had 
deficit after deficit after deficit, and of 
course in 1968 how well I remember that 
vear. Of course, I was in the Senate at 
that time. That was the year when we 
had the Vietnam war going. We had 
very low unemployment, and in spite of 
that we should have balanced the budget 
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with the tax increase to pay for the war. 
We did not do it. We had a deficit of $25 
billion which was very, very high con- 
sidering the fact that was a limited war, 
was not an all-out war like World War 
II, and it was the kind of deficit that is 
very hard to justify. That was followed 
by a tiny surplus in 1969 and then by 
absolutely unremitting deficits since 
then. 

I go through this exercise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I think it is essential that 
we recognize how we got where we are 
and how absolutely vital it is for us to 
change course and reverse what we have 
done and do so by simply not increasing 
the national debt above a trillion 
dollars. 

I think that is likely to become a mat- 
ter of real concern to our citizens in our 
coming year or so. It has not so far, but 
I think it should and it will. 

There is no way for us to get a grip 
on inflation, as I pointed out earlier to- 
night, without winning a conviction on 
the part of the American people that we 
have an anti-inflation policy that works. 
And there is no way but no way we are 
going to be able to develop the conviction 
on the part of the American people we 
have an anti-inflation policy that works 
unless we balance the budget. That is 
absolutely fundamental. Right or wrong, 
it is fundamental. 

As I pointed out earlier, the belief, the 
psychological acceptance, is absolutely 
essential if we are going to get inflation 
under control. Otherwise, we will not get 
labor, business, investors, and others to 
believe it and if they do not believe it 
there is no way our system will work. 
Business people will increase their prices 
and people will insist on higher pay be- 
cause they do not believe inflation is 
under control. So we have to find a way 
of winning that conviction. And this is 
the way we do it, we do it by saying no to 
an increase in the debt limit. 

Mr. President, the totals, including 
cutlays of off-budget Federal entities, is 
even more depressing. Between 1973 and 
1981, the deficit outlays of off-budget 
Federal entities in total outlays as part 
of our deficit is as follows: $14 billion in 
1973; $6 billion in 1974; $53 billion in 
1975; $73 billion in 1976; $14 billion 
more because there was an adjustment in 
that year; in 1977, $53 billion; in 1978, 
$58 billion; in 1979, $40 billion; 1980, 
£73 billion; and the projected estimate 
for the current fiscal year, which is not 
quite over, is $78 billion. So you can see 
if you include the off-budget, the situa- 
tion is even bleaker. 

The report goes on to say: 

Despite the fact that an increasing share of 
this spending has been accounted for 
through deficit financing, Federal tax bur- 
dens have had to increase enormously in 
recent years to pay for these expenditures. 
Per capita tax receipts have nearly doubled 
in the past 5 years alone, while the num- 
ber of individual taxpayers paying more than 
20 percent of their income to the Federal 


fovernment has nearly tripled in the past 15 
years, 


I wonder how many people realize how 
much the Federal Government is taking 
in taxes, what a rapid increase this has 
been, when they criticize the tax cuts 
that we have had. 
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As I say, we may have to increase some 
consumption taxes if we are going to 
balance the budget. I think people should 
be far more sensitive and aware, at least 
I am sure the voting public is, the tax- 
paying public is, but those of us in pub- 
lic office should be more aware of this 
enormous increase in the tax burden. 

Let me repeat that: Federal tax bur- 
dens have had to increase enormously 
in recent years to people for these ex- 
penditures. Per capita tax receipts have 
nearly doubled in the past 5 years alone, 
while the number of individual taxpay- 
ers paying more than 20 percent of their 
income to the Federal Government has 
nearly tripled in the past 15 years. Three 
times as many people paying more than 
20 percent of their income to the Federal 
Government. No wonder there is a tax 
revolt in this country. 

Approximately 70 percent of all American 
families through a combination of taxes and 
inflation now have fewer real after tax dol- 
lars currently than 15 years ago. 


Now that is the statistic that we just 
should not allow just to lie there and 
kick around a little bit. We ought to 
really consider what that means. The 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people, 70 percent, more than two-thirds, 
through a combination of taxes and in- 
flation now have fewer real after tax 
dollars than 15 years ago. 

Now this country has been marked bv 
a steady increase throughout almost all 
of our history in-the standard of living. 
The American people have been better 
off in one generation than previous gen- 
erations. Indeed, the dream of most 
Americans is to give their children a bet- 
ter break in life than they had. We all 
hoped to be able to do that. 

And yet, in the last 15 years—that is 
not a generation, but it is more than 
half of a generation—70 percent of the 
American people are worse off through a 
combination of taxes and inflation. They 
have fewer real after tax dollars cur- 
rently than 15 years ago. 

The trouble is that many people feel 
that this economic program that we are 
following has been working well; that, 
after all, the Federal Government is 
spending a lot and has a lot of programs 
to help people in various ways, that bails 
out Chrysler, that bails out New York 
City, that helps people, or tries to, 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion and through Economic Develop- 
ment Administration and so forth, that 
all this has been constructive and useful. 

The fact is that all of this is not. In 
the past 15 years—and we are not in a 
period of recession now, we are in a pe- 
riod of stagnation perhaps or economic 
stability—but the overwhelming major- 
ity of people in this country are worse 
off; worse off, not better off, worse off. 

Furthermore, as this report points 
out: 

From modest beginnings, the Federal gov- 
ernment has grown to become the dominant 
economic institution in the United States. 
No other entity comes close to it in ability to 
condition the course of economic events. It 
is the view of the Committee that most of 
the economic difficulties currently being suf- 
fered by the nation are attributable, directly 
or indirectly, to recent economic policies pur- 
sured by the Federal government. 
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Three statements summarize the conse- 
quences of increasing Federal deficits, taxa- 
tion and spending: (1) After two centuries 
of relatively stable prices, inflation has be- 
come the economic norm. 


Brother, that is an assertion that 
should concern every Member of the U.S. 
Senate and every American. Inflation as 
a norm of life. 

Of course, what that means is if you 
have to live with inflation you become 
acclimated to inflation. And all the ex- 
perience in country after country, when 
you do that, inflation begins to become 
greater and greater and pretty soon runs 
away with the system. Interest rates get 
way out of hand, and of course our econ- 
omy suffers tragically because of it. 

Second, rather than sustained eco- 
nomic growth, the economy of this coun- 
try is characterized by slow growth. 

Mr. President, I have on the door of 
my office a comparison of the produc- 
tivity increases in this country with the 
other developed countries in the world. 
With Great Britain, with Japan, with 
Germany, with Italy, with France, and 
with the other great developed countries 
in the world that are not in the Commu- 
nist bloc. 


We are still the most productive coun- 
try on the face of the Earth. But in the 
last 20 years, our economy has suffered 
and suffered seriously compared to other 
economies, especially compared to the 
Japanese and the Germans. They have 
grown much more than we have. Our 
productivity actually declined in 1979. 
And when the figures are all in, they may 
decline in 1981. It grew practically none 
at all in 1980. 


Of course, when that happens, it 
means that you cannot have an in- 
creased standard of living. An increased 
standard of living depends on Americans 
producing more. You cannot get more 
unless you produce more. Inflation has 
been one of the principal causes of this 
tragic situation. 

This report goes on to say: 

The pattern of US. price levels from the 
beginning of our nation to the present is 
shown in Figure I. Typically, war-time in- 
flation has been followed by a period of fall- 
ing prices. As late as the 1930's, the index of 
prices was essentially at the same level as 
that of 150 years earlier. 


This is a theme I have always argued. 
Many young people will assume we have 
always had inflation, that prices were al- 
ways higher in one generation than they 
were in the generation before. In fact, 
some older people have made that as- 
sumption. It is not true. Throughout the 
great part of our history, for 150 years 
of the 200 years we have been a nation, 
prices have been stable in this country. 
As this article points out, or this report 
points out, the prices in the 1930's were 
about the same as they were in 1789, 
they had not increased. Then it goes on 
to stay: 

By contrast, the period following World 
War II is distinguished precisely by the fail- 
ure of prices to return to their prewar levels. 
Only in response to the price stabilizing 
policies of the 1950’s was there a period of 
relative price equilibrium during the early 
1960's. This period of stability, however, sig- 
naled only an end to the World War II and 
Korean War inflations; it did not contribute 
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to a return to pre-war price levels. Since the 
mid-1960's, inflation has come to dominate 
the economy—an inflation unmistakably as- 
sociated with the Federal deficits of the late 
1960’s and 1970's. The 1939 dollar which had 
declined to a value of forty cents by 1968 has 
declined to a value of well under twenty 
cents today. 


As a matter of fact, wholesale prices 
have increased, as I say, 600 percent 
since 1939. It has been a steady, unre- 
lenting, uninterrupted, constant infla- 
tion. 

As the report points out: 

As Federal spending and deficits have 
achieved peacetime record levels, the nation’s 
economy has crested and fallen. From sus- 
tained high annual growth rates in the 
1960's of 5 to 6 percent, the real economic 
growth of the country has declined toward 
zero, The real gross national product has 
actually declined in four separate years over 
the past decade. The more that the Federal 
sector has drawn from the nation’s economic 
product the less robust the economy has 
been. As the nation’s annual growth has 
declined, so too has its relative economic 
position among world economies. 

Also closely associated with the pattern of 
rising Federal spending and deficits has been 
the sharply declining pattern of personal sav- 
ings and private investment. In recent years, 
personal savings has declined from 7 to 8 
percent of disposable personal income to less 
than 5 percent, a greater than 50 percent 
reduction. 


That is one of the figures that is most 
disturbing, and also one of the reasons 
why interest rates are as high as they 
are. After all, interest is a combination of 
the availability of savings or capital and 
the demand for those savings or capital. 
Not only have these deficits and this in- 
flation by themselves contributed to high 
interest rates, but the decline in savings, 
which has come about because of infla- 
tion and because of the assumption that 
you might as well spend your money 
rather than invest it, has contributed to 
high interest rates, in turn, because 
people are convinced that their money is 
not going to come back and be worth 
VaN much if they save it or if they invest 

It is also, of course, why savers and 
investors, in order to have the incentive 
to save and invest, insist on a return of 
15, 20, or 25 percent. They logically as- 
sume that if thev do not get that 15 or 20 
percent they might as well spend their 
money because if they keep it where it is 
it will not be worth as much after a few 
years because of inflation. 

At the same time, private domestic in- 
vestment has steadily declined as a pro- 
portion of the GNP. These levels are now 


among the lowest in the world among in- 
dustrialized, Western nations. 


Not only are they lower than they 
have been throughout most of our his- 
tory but, in fact, probably through all 
of our history. They are lower than any 
other country, which is why our inter- 
est rates are so high, why they are 
higher than other countries, why our in- 
terest rates are pulling other interest 
rates up, provoking recession and un- 
employment throughout the free world. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, to depart 
from this article, I would like to point 
out that one of the ways we can 
strengthen our defense is to strengthen 
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our NATO allies. Why do they resist 
what we felt was a commitment to in- 
crease their military spending, their de- 
fense spending, by 3 percent? 

Well, the reason is crystal clear. The 
reason is because their economies are 
suffering. They come back and tell the 
United States, “We cannot increase our 
defense spending and help the United 
States, NATO, the defense of the free 
world, because,” they argue, “our 
economies will not stand it. Interest 
rates are too high.” 

Why are interest rates too high? Be- 
cause the United States is such a domi- 
nant economic power, such a great, 
dominant trading partner, so important 
to the economies of those countries, 
that when our interest rates are high, 
the mobility of capital means their in- 
vestments flow to this country, we take 
their savings, and, of course, their in- 
terest rates follow ours up. So this in- 
flation, this colossal Federal spending, 
weakens our defense directly by depriv- 
ing our allies from providing the kind of 
cooperation with us, providing the 
tanks, the planes, the strategic support, 
the naval support, and so forth, which 
they ideally should. This article goes on 
to say: 

The inflation which began in 1968 has 
been closely associated with large and con- 
tinuing Federal deficits. These deficits have 
placed the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem in an increasingly untenable position. 
If the Federal Reserve refuses to purchase 
the new debt offered by the Treasury, in- 
creasing pressure is placed upon private 
capital markets. Federal financing of def- 
icits is competitive with private demand for 
borrowed funds. As a result, “crowning out” 
occurs as Federal borrowing displaces pri- 
vate borrowing, leading both to higher rates 
of interest and lower rates of private capi- 
tal formation. As Professor Roger Freeman 
of the Hoover Institution summarizes it: 

“If the Treasury competes for funds, It 
drives up interest rates and crowds out other 
would-be borrowers. Thereby, it reduces the 
funds which are avatlable for private in- 
vestment, holds back industrial expansion, 
and improvement in productivity and lim- 
its Job creation.” 


Professor Freeman states the case 
beautifully, in a nutshell. That is what 
I have been arguing. High interest rates 
that Senators have been inveighing 
against on the floor and attacking the 
Federal Reserve for, blaming Wall Street 
for, are the result of what we do here 
in the Congress. As Roger Freeman says, 
if the Treasury competes for funds—that 
means the Federal Government—it 
drives up interest rates and crowds out 
other would-be borrowers. Other would- 
be borrowers are farmers, homebuyers, 
automobile buyers, small business people 
who absolutely depend for their life 
blood on borrowing. Those people are 
crowded out by Federal borrowing. That 
is what we do when we spend more 
money than we bring in. 

If, on the other hand, the Federal Reserve 
purchases the new debt, the monetization 
of this debt may lead to a money supply 
growing faster than the economy's ability 
to absorb this growth without adding to 
prices. More money generally means higher 
prices for goods and services available In 
the economy. Higher prices today further 
generate expectations of even higher prices 
tomorrow. 
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That is what I have been trying to 
argue all day in saying that the Federal 
Reserve has no alternative. Any Senator 
in this body who was Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve would have to do ex- 
actly the same kind of thing. He would 
have no choice. He either does what 
Chairman Volcker does, which is to slow 
down the rate of growth in the economy 
and limit the supply of credit, and be- 
cause the supply is limited the interest 
rises, or he does what a lot of critics of 
Mr. Volcker says he should do, which is 
to increase the supply of credit. If he 
does that, of course, he monetizes the 
national debt; he creates a situation 
where borrowers drive up prices, as they 
have done every time in the past when 
this has been done. The people lose faith 
in the economy. If we have any kind of 
anti-inflation system, the Federal Re- 
serve has been the only group in town 
fighting the inflation. So there goes the 
ball game and prices take off. 

As former Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, Arthur Burns, has observed: 

When the Government runs a budget defl- 
cit, it pumps more money into the pocket- 
books of people than it takes out of their 
pocketbooks . . . The persistence of sub- 
stantial deficits in Federal finances is mainly 
responsible for the serious inflation that got 
under way in this country in the mid- 
1960's . . . when the deficit increases at a 
time of economic expansion, as it has done 
lately, we should not be surprised to find 
the rate of inflation quickening. 


That is Arthur Burns. I doubt if there 
is anybody who has had a greater effect 
in the last 15 years on economic think- 
ing in the Congress than Arthur Burns 
has. He has been greatly admired and 
greatly respected. He says that the per- 
sistence of substantial deficits in Fed- 
eral finances is mainly responsible for 
the serious inflation. 

If Arthur Burns is right, that means 
we should not pass the resolution that 
is before us today that we will vote on 
tomorrow or Wednesday. We should pass 
my amendment which limits the in- 
crease in the national debt to under $1 
trillion. It limits it to $995 billion. It says 
that high and no higher. It gets the 
Federal Government out of the credit 
markets. 

I do not know how the advice of 
Arthur Burns could be any more distinct 
or clearer. 

Another great economist is Prof. Mil- 
ton Friedman. Professor Friedman was 
the first American economist, to my 
knowledge, certainly one of the first if 
not the first, to receive the Nobel Prize 
for economics. He is an eminent econ- 
omist and probably the outstanding 
monetarist in the world. He said: 

Interest rates are high because inflation 
is high. Inflation is high because the rate of 
money creation is high. 


When creation is high, it is because 
of the deficit that the Congress creates, 
and this measure before us tonight, 
which will be before us tomorrow, which 
we will vote on tomorrow or Wednesday, 
will increase the national debt to well 
over $1 trillion, to $1,079 billion. 


The article goes on to say: 


Faced with abnormally large Federal budg- 
et deficits, the Federal Reserve has tended 
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to purchase a significant portion of the new 
debt. As inflation has resulted, individuals 
have accelerated their purchase of consumer 
goods and services, in the process bidding 
up prices further, reducing personal savings, 
and reducing private capital formation. 

The persistent growth of inflation has also 
placed Congress itself under pressure to 
“Index” a variety of its funding programs— 
from school lunches to Social Security— 
in an effort to maintain relative levels of 
funding. Such spending has, of course, con- 
tributed to still higher levels of Federal 
deficits. 


Mr. President, I would not blame the 
indexing as much as I would blame the 
deficits and the inflation that causes the 
indexing to be so expensive. One clear 
way that we can get a reduction greatly 
in the cost of the social security system 
is to end indexing by any inflation. It 
would do that. Think of all the benefits 
we would have if we could stabilize the 
level of prices in this country. 

We would not have to increase the 
social security payments, because there 
would not be any indexing necessary. We 
would not have to pay increased interest 
on the national debt, because we would 
not be increasing the national debt. We 
would be putting millions of people to 
work in homebuilding, in the auto indus- 
try, the farm implement industry, small 
business, and elsewhere, because people 
could borrow money again at reasonable 
rates of interest. 

Those people who are put to work 
would be taxpayers. They would be pay- 
ing interest, not unemployed people, who 
are talking money in unemployment 
compensation and, in some cases, wel- 
fare, and are taxeaters instead of tax- 
payers. 

Lowell Harris of Columbia University 
summarizes the issue in the following 
manner: 

Easing the financing of a Federal deficit 
by supplying new bank credit (money) has 
appeal. New money can be Injected, into the 
economy, easing someone's problems. Busi- 
nesses and governments get dollars that had 
not existed. Such tnjections seem to permit 
the accomplishment of good things. But as 
the funds thus created add to the flow 
through the economy, the cumulating re- 
sults will differ from the initial results. The 
dollar loses buying power. Budget deficits in- 
vite the creation of money, and monetary 
expansion lies at the base of inflation... 
Federal deficits tempt the use of money 
creation as a means of getting dollars for 
the Treasury without evident pain. 


Mr. President, in the face of unusually 
high levels of Federal spending, the al- 
ternative to deficit financing is, of course, 
increased taxation. That, too, has ad- 
verse economic consequences apart from 
the diminished freedom of its citizen to 
consume as he chooses the fruits of his 
own labor. More taxes mean less post- 
tax personal income. On the one hand, 
less income means less income to save, 
less money for private investment in fu- 
ture output, and less economic growth. 

On the other hand, less income after 
taxes means less incentive to engage in 
productive economic activity generally. 
less incentive to work, less incentive to 
invest, and less incentive to do the things 
that contribute to economic growth. I 
might point out, Mr. President, not only 
less incentive to invest, but less where- 
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withal to invest. Taxes deprive the tax- 
payer, who may also be an investor, from 
having the funds available to him to in- 
vest. 

On the other hand, less income after 
taxes means less incentive to engage in 
productive economic activity generally, 
less incentive to do the things that con- 
tribute to economic growth. 

High rates of income taxation further 
distort the allocation of productive re- 
sources, invariably toward less efficient 
use of economic resources. 

A constitutional rule limiting the 
growth of Federal deficit spending and 
taxation would, I suppose, contribute 
substantially toward the restoration of 
stable prices, stable economic growth. 
That is what this committee advocates 
and I am very tempted to vote for it, 
although I have resisted it for many 
years, because it does introduce a degree 
of inflexibility into our economy, a rigid- 
ity. It rivets into the Constitution eco- 
nomic behavior, making it extraordi- 
narily difficult for us to have the flexi- 
bility that we need. 

How much better, Mr. President, for us 
to rely on the debt limitation and put a 
limit on our own ability—especially now, 
this year, when inflation is our big prob- 
lem—to borrow and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to borrow. 


If we pass the kind of amendment that 
I am proposing, there is no question that 
we shall have a tremendously construc- 
tive psychological reaction. There is no 
question that we would begin to persuade 
people in this country that the Govern- 
ment means business about fighting in- 
flation. There is no question that we 


would persuade investors that they could 
invest in bonds now and the value of 
those bonds would not only not decline, 
they would increase. 


Mr. President, in the summer of 1981— 
that is just this past summer—a very in- 
teresting article by Gordon Tullock ap- 
peared in the Journal of Contemporary 
Studies, entitled “Debt Limitation; The 
President's Unused Weapon.” At a time 
when we are considering an increase in 
the debt limit to break all tradition, an 
increase of the kind we have not had, 
really, since 1916 or 1917, the first time 
this country went into debt at over $1 
billion—now we are going for the very 
first time in all our history over $1 
trillion, a thousand times what our 
debt was in 1916—I think it is wise for us 
to consider this article by Gordon Tul- 
lock on this issue. It is a recent article 
and it is very timely. 

Mr. Tullock writes: 

During the Nixon administration, the pres- 
ident frequently and vociferously took the 
view that the budget was too high, and 
Ronald Reagan came into office with the 
specific purpose of lowering it. It is surpris- 
ing then that both of these presidents failed 
to notice the strongest single budget-cutting 
weapon in their hands. Indeed, “failed to 
notice” is too weak. They deliberately threw 
it away. 


Mr. President, I have said for a long 
time that what the President of the 
United States should do is say there is 
going to be no increase in the debt limit, 
nə increase certainly above $1 trillion. 
Now he is going to have a great deal 
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of trouble persuading Congress to make 
these cuts he would like it to make. If 
he said that, his position would be sus- 
tained. There is no way we could get a 
third of this body or a simple majority of 
this body, in my opinion, or more than a 
corporal’s guard of this body to oppose 
his position. He could come down and 
say, “Fellows, balance the budget or we 
are not going to be able to meet those 
social security payments, we are not go- 
ing to be able to meet our contracts.” 
There is nobody in this body who would 
feel any way but that we have no alter- 
native except to cut spending, perhaps to 
raise taxes on consumption, to do what 
is absolutely essential in order to stay 
within the debt limit. 

The debt limit is the weapon the Presi- 
dent has and because he also has the veto 
power, I think Gordon Tullock is 1,000 
percent correct. 

As this article says: 

This weapon was, of course, the debt lim- 
itation. Periodically, Congress passes bills 
providing a maximum federal debt. When- 
ever the Treasury perceives that the current 
limits is going to cause severe trouble, a new 
bill is sent up to the legislature asking that 
the limit be raised. This ceremony was per- 
formed at the beginning of the Reagan ad- 
ministrtaion under circumstances which were 
distinctly embarrassing to Reagan, his budget 
director, and Republicans who had been call- 
ing for reduced expenditures. Indeed, many 
members of the House and Senate who had 
been systematically voting against such bills 
under the Democratic administration voted 
for them now, giving what can only be de- 
scribed as lame excuses, The Democrats, on 
the other hand, made the most of the prop- 
aganda opportunity. 

Suppose, however, that Reagan had not 
sent up a proposal to increase the debt and 
Stockman had not gone down to the House. 
Under these circumstances, it seems likely 
that various people in the Treasury would 
have brought the approaching “crisis” to the 
attention of the House, which, particularly 
its Democratic members, would have pushed 
for raising the debt limit. The same would 
have happened in earlier days under Nixon 
had he decided not to press for an increase 
in the debt limit. Whether it would have 
gotten through, whether Reagan should have 
attempted to defeat it, or whether if it did 
get through he should have vetoed it are 
questions which I think would have to be 
dealt with by people who know more about 
current politics in Washington than I do. 


Mr. President, I think I may know 
more or may not, but I am convinced if 
the President said, no increase in the 
debt limit, this President who is very 
popular, who has a clear majority in the 
U.S. Senate, that veto would be sus- 
tained without any question. Then we 
would get to work. We would have to get 
to work. We would have no option. 

It is, as Gordon Tullock points out, 
clear that it would have been greatly to 
Reagan's advantage if the limit had not 
been raised: 

If the debt limit had not been raised there 
would, of course, have been no way in which 
the government could have borrowed money. 
It would have been essential to slash ex- 
penditures to the tax income level as soon 
as the total amount of debt sold reached the 
existing limit. It might even have been nec- 
essary to repay part of the debt with still 
further slashes. 

Under these circumstances, the president 
would have had no choice except to cut back 
on those programs he thought expendable 
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He could have, of course, asked Congiess to 
join with him in making these cuts and in- 
deed urged that they immediately pass leg- 
islation as to where the cuts should be im- 
plemented. I doubt that Congress would be 
very anxious to participate in this process, 
regardless of what they might choose to say 
about it. 

Thus, the failure to raise the debt limit 
would have given the president the arbitrary 
power to slash expenditures almost as he 
wished. The slash would not have been gigan- 
tic since the revenues brought in by taxes 
are very large, and the debt limit would only 
have made it impossible to spend more than 
that amount, Nevertheless, it would have 
given the president plenty of leeway in ap- 
plying cuts. I am at a loss to know why Rea- 
gan, and Nixon before him, put a good deal 
of political capital on line to press for rais- 
ing the debt limit. Surely they should have 
left the matter to the Democrats. 


I am a Democrat myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I look at it somewhat differently 
than Mr. Tullock did. I do not think the 
Democrats would have raised the debt 
limit. If they had, of course, the monkey 
would have been on our backs. I do not 
think the Republicans would have let us 
do it and even the Democrats would have 
come to see it would be a very stupid 
policy. Also, the great majority of the 
American people, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, would have said, “Exactly, bully; 
that is the way to go. I am for it. Let us 
limit the debt.” 

I find when I talk to people, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that there are very few who say 
we should run deficits. People plead for 
a particular program. They may say that 
they want a farm program or a labor 
program or a welfare program or a 
health program or an education program 
that will benefit them. But I do not think 
you will find 20 percent of our popula- 
tion that will say, “We just want more 
spending.” 

I do not think you will find 20 percent 
of our population who would, if you 
presented them with the kind of argu- 
ment that Mr. Tullock provides here. 
They would have said, “Override the 
President, he is wrong. We need to bal- 
ance the budget.” I think they would 
have recognized that the Government 
of the United States would have done 
just exactly what every family in this 
country has to do when their income 
drops. I think there are very few families, 
if people have lived long enough, who 
have not had to go through it. Income 
drops in the family and mother or father 
will call the family together and say, 
“We have to straighten out. We have to 
straighten out. We have to make some 
sacrifices.” 

“We have to stop spending what we are 
spending until we are able to increase 
our income. No dining out. We have to 
eat here. We shop at the grocery store. 
We buy limited food and we eat that. We 
do not eat out in the restaurants. Pain- 
ful. but we do that. No new cars. We do 
not buy a new car. We hold on to the old 
car we have. We do not buy a new one. 
No vacation. We do not take a vacation. 
No new clothing. We might pick up a 
bargain at a sale here and there if we 
have to have it. But no new clothing and 
we do not go to movies. We do not spend 
our money on travel. We do not do any- 
thing we do not have to do.” 
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Families do it. It hurts. They do not 
like to do it. It is painful. It is boring. 
It is the vote within the family, but they 
do it. All American families do it who 
have to go through this kind of crisis. 

You know when you look back on it, 
you figure you are better for having done 
it. 

The American family is only one insti- 
tution that has had to do this, of course. 
Every small business, virtually every 
small business, unless incredibly lucky, 
has had to go through that kind of trau- 
ma when its sales drop off, its income 
drops, and it happens almost always to 
any business that has been in business 
any length of time. They have to cut 
their spending. They have to balance 
their expenditures to their income. They 
have to do their best to try to persuade 
the people who work with them not to 
insist on that wage increase or they have 
to lay someone off. That is one of the 
cruelest and toughest things in the world, 
but they do it. 

Small businesses have to decide that 
they will forego getting a piece of equip- 
ment that might improve their opera- 
tion. They might have to lay off a sales- 
man. They may have to stop advertising. 
They may have to do things that seem 
counterproductive. 

People will say, “Well, you are better 
off if you spent the money.” We are al- 
ways told that we are going to have a 
much better economy if we spend the 
money. This money you are spending, we 
are always told, is going to be great for 
the economy no matter what it is, edu- 
cation, health, or farm, or what it is. The 
argument is always spend the money and 
be better off. 

The small businessman does not have 
that option. He cannot even guess. He 
just says, “No matter how better off I will 
be if I spend the money I do not have it, 
Iam not going to spend it.” 

So not only does the family go through 
this and the millions of small businesses 
in this country go through it, every city 
in this country has to go through it. You 
name a city, except New York City, that 
does not have to balance its budget. 
New York City is now balancing its 
budget, I am happy to say, but they did 
not for a while. We let them get away 
with it unfortunately. It was a mistake. 

But one of the reasons why our cities 
are governed efficiently is that they know 
they have to bring expenditures into line 
with revenues, that if they do not do it 
they lose their bond rating to begin with 
and then they go under. If they lose 
their bond rating, if they begin to get 
in real fiscal difficulty, the mayor gets 
kicked out, the city councilmen lose their 
offices, and they get straightened out. 
They have to do it. 

I guess Wisconsin is not much differ- 
ent than any other State. Our State con- 
stitution prohibits deficit financing. We 
have changed that a little bit to provide 
a building commission that can borrow 
money for public buildings, but that has 
been quite limited. But we have to in- 
crease taxes, or cut spending if we have 
a bad year. And that is true in State 
after State after State. They do it. They 
do it year after year after year. Gov- 
ernors do it. Mayors do it. Corporations 
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do it. Small businesses do it. Families do 
it. Why do we not do it? 

We know it is right. There is no argu- 
ment now. There was not one single ar- 
gument on the floor of the Senate this 
year saying we need to run a deficit in 
order to improve the economy. No one 
argues that. We just do not have the 
guts to cut spending or increase taxes 
and bring it into balance. 

As the New York Times said in that 
excellent editorial that I read, what the 
market admires is courage and we have 
not shown the courage that is required 
under these circumstances. 

Mr. President, I think that this is the 
crux of this matter. We have to find 
somehow in our heart that we have the 
courage to take these unpopular steps. 
The discouraging and appalling problem 
is that President Reagan, more than any 
President who has served in my lifetime, 
has come to office with a clear mandate, 
mission, to hold down Federal spending. 
You can talk all you want to about not 
having a mandate. If there ever was & 
mandate that was it. The mandate was 
not to engage in any kind of foreign 
policy activity. It was some kind of a 
mandate perhaps to improve our mili- 
tary strength. But the fundamental 
mandate was to straighten out this 
economy of ours. 

And if President Reagan, with his 
philosophy, with what he has said 
throughout the years, cannot draw the 
line, he is not going to, as Gordon Tul- 
lock says, throw away that remarkable 
weapon that he has, of the debt limita- 
tion, the President’s unused weapon, 
then I cannot see that there is much of 
a prospect for the future and that is why 
the stock market and the bond market is 
so very pessimistic about the future of 
our country. The price of our bonds have 
dropped and stocks have dropped. 

As I say, so many people, so many fam- 
ilies, so many businesses have gone 
through this trauma. 

I spoke about how a family is a better 
family after this kind of thing. That 
may or may not be true, Families may 
have to make sacrifices like giving up ed- 
ucation. A child who is going to go to 
college cannot do it. He has to stay home 
and support the family. That happens. 
It has happened in family after family, 
even now with students loans what they 
are. It is not that the child cannot get a 
loan and go to college. It is that the 
family cannot give up his earning power. 
He has to do it. So a young person, a 
young woman or man who might be an 
outstanding lawyer or doctor, or profes- 
sor, an engineer or top business execu- 
tive if he had the education and training 
for it, has to forego that training, in 
order to make that kind of a sacrifice. 
That kind of heartbreaking sacrifice is 
made. 

And unfortunately often families are 
not better for it when that kind of sac- 
rifice has to be made. Maybe they can- 
not afford an operation. Maybe they 
cannot afford some kind of health insur- 
ance which they absolutely have to have. 
They cannot afford the kind of medical 
care, cannot afford to travel to a climate 
that is more healthy. Of course, that is 
not being better off. You cannot say that 
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family is better off if they make the sac- 
rifice. But they make the sacrifice. 

On the other hand, in most cases, 
businesses are better off if they have gone 
through this catharsis if they had to 
sweat out reducing their level of spend- 
ing. There is no question that there is 
fat in businesses, even in small busi- 
nesses. In some cases, there is waste, 
there is wasted time, there is wasted mo- 
tion, there is wasted equipment, as there 
is in the Government. But one of the 
things that purges that kind of waste, 
that corrects that kind of waste is the 
requirement that that business find some 
way of cutting its cost to meet its in- 
come. 

Of course, what happens in some cases 
they cannot do that, and they go through 
the nightmare of bankruptcy and fail- 
ure, losing the business, losing the life 
savings, losing the jobs that the small 
business means for the proprietor, and it 
is that terrible nightmare that keeps the 
small business working and working 
hard and making all kinds of sacrifices 
to keep alive. They see this and they see 
the terrific problems that they have gone 
through and then they wonder why this 
colossal, gigantic, Federal Government 
of ours with such an enormous revenue 
over $659 billion cannot somehow get 
along without getting in debt, year after 
year after year, 19 out of the last 20 
years when we all know it is to the great 
interest of our economy to do that. 

So, Mr. President, the action of our 
Federal Government or Congresses and 
our President does unfortunately reflect 
on the moral strength of the American 
people. I think that is why our people 
are fed up with Members of Congress and 
with other elected officials who insist on 
following a policy of putting this coun- 
try’s fiscal position into jeopardy. 

Mr. President, I think it is wise for us 
to consider once again the connection 
between this colossal debt that we are 
running up, this trillion dollar plus debt 
that we will have shortly if we pass the 
resolution that is before us and do not 
accept the Proxmire amendment. We 
consider once again carefully what this 
is doing to interest rates. 

Recently the U.S. News & World Re- 
port in fact in an issue of September 21, 
1981, carried an article entitled “Public 
Debt at $1 Trillion and Mounting.” It 
says that “years of Government borrow- 
ing have pushed Washington's IOU’s to 
13 digits—helping send interest rates 
soaring as well.” 

The article says: 

For all his struggle to slow the growth of 
government spending, Ronald Reagan faces 
the unpleasant prospect of seeing the federal 
debt top 1 trillion dollars for the first time. 

Washington's IOU’s are expected to clear 
that level before Thanksgiving and reach 
1,074 billion during the fiscal year beginning 
October 1. The 85-billion-dollar increase offi- 
cially forecast is one of the biggest rises ever 
in a single year—mainly because of the defl- 
cit in next year’s basic federal budget, which 
Reagan is laboring to hold to 42.5 billion 
dollars. Many private economists say the 1982 
deficit is bound to be higher. Also to blame 
are borrowings by agencies such as the Ex- 


port-Import Bank, whose deficits aren't in- 
cluded in the regular budget. 


As a result, the Treasury Department is 
asking Congress to set a new debt limit of 
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1.08 trillion dollars for fiscal year 1982. The 
current limit is 1985 billion dollars. Unless 
lawmakers act, the ceiling will revert Octo- 
ber 1—— 


That is Thursday, 
to its permanent level of 400 billion dollars, 
a shift that would hamstring government fi- 
nancing operations. 


Boy there is a master piece of over- 
statement, “hamstring Government op- 
erations.” We would close down the 
Government. We could not pay any- 
thing. That is why the Proxmire amend- 
ment is essential. I would not permit 
the debt to drop down to $400 billion as 
a limit because of course then we could 
not-do anything at all except maybe 
collect taxes. 

What I would do is to raise the debt 
limit by a small amount, $10 billion, 
and that would mandate in effect that 
we live on a pay as you go basis out of 
the cash that comes in. 

The articles goes on to say: 

The soaring debt means hefty borrowing 
costs for Uncle Sam: Interest on the public 
debt is estimated at 109 billion dollars in 
1982, the first time It will have topped 100 
billion— 


in our history. 

Mr. President, there is a figure that I 
have not discussed tonight. Think of 
that. One hundred billion dollars to buy 
nothing but air. What do we buy with 
that $100 billion? We pay interest on 
the national debt. We do not educate a 
single child. We do not provide for a 
plane or a tank or an aircraft carrier. 
We do not build a road. All we do is we 
pay for our past sins for having devel- 
oped this colossal debt and not having 
retired it as we did in the past after in 
previous peacetime periods. 


Now in this peacetime year 1982 we 
not only will be paying $100 billion in 
interest but we will be increasing that 
debt, we will be increasing the debt by 
tens of billions of dollars. In fact we are 
leading the way to increase it by $90 
billion by voting on the Finance Com- 
mittee’s resolution that is now before us. 

The article goes on to say: 

Since 1946, interest payments have 
climbed from 2.3 percent of gross national 
product to 3.4 percent today. 

Guns, then butter. Behind the moun- 
tainous debt Me years of government bor- 
rowing to cover budget deficits. Some of the 
biggest Increases have come during wartime. 
But the nearly constant flow of federal red 
ink during peacetime years as well has 
pushed up the totals drastically. While it 
took the public debt nearly two centuries— 
until fiscal year 1975—to cross the half- 
trillion-dollar mark. 


Think of that, it took two centuries— 
took them until 1975. Only a few years 
ago to get a debt of a half trillion dol- 
lars. The next half trillion dollars has 
come since 1975, peacetime years. How 
appalling. We have doubled the national 
debt in 6 short years. 

Holding the government TOU's are mil- 
lions of creditors. Individuals buying U.S. 
notes, bills, bonds, savings bonds and other 
government securities are one big group, 
with about one seventh of the total. 


Let me say that again. 


Holding the government IOU’s are mtl- 
lions of creditors. Individuals buying U.S. 
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notes, bills, bonds, savings bonds and other 
government securities are one big group, 
with about one seventh of the total Foreign 
investors are increasingly interested in U.S. 
securities, because of yield and safety, they 
now hold about 14 percent of the total debt, 
compared with Just 4 percent in 1970. 


I am sure a lot of those are OPEC in- 
vestors, the oil producing countries. But 
this is an interesting statistic. This 
enormous debt of ours not only is, as all 
the other serious problems, but it also 
means that foreigners are holding in- 
creasing amounts of the debt. 

The old argument that we just pay it 
to ourselves, while never a very good 
argument, is beginning to be less and 
less true, because we now have three 
times as high a proportion of the debt 
held by foreigners as we did only 10 
years ago. And that amount is increas- 
ing all the time. 

At home, the Federal Reserve System has 
accumulated a large portfolio of Treasury 
issues in its conduct of monetary policy. 
Banks, corporations, pension funds and 
money-market funds are big investors. 

The U.S. government itself holds about a 
fifth of the outstanding debt throughout 
various trust funds, such as Social Security. 
They are required by law to invest surplus 
revenues In federal securities. 


Incidentally, that is one of the prob- 
lems with the social security fund. I 
have argued that the funds have been so 
badly invested that the social security 
fund was robbed of $2 billion last year. 
And I think I have documented that and 
documented it very clearly. 

The fact is that the average investor 
in Treasury securities earned about 1314 
percent last year. Social security, on the 
other hand, that fund only earned 8.3 
percent. The difference is $2 billion—$2 
billion. 

In other words, if the social security 
fund had the same return that other 
investors in Federal securities had had, 
it would have had $2 billion more and 
60 percent of the so-called shortfall 
would have been eliminated and the 
argument that we would have to reduce 
social security benefits would have gone 
with it. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to see 
that the reason why that fund was so 
badly invested was because it is man- 
aged by the Secretary of the Treasury— 
not this current Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but past Secretaries. They always 
have the incentive to hold down the pay- 
ment of interest to the social security 
fund. 

Why? Because the social security 
fund is the biggest single investors in 
Treasury securities and, of course, the 
Secretary of the Treasury not only man- 
ages that social security fund but he is 
also responsible for the interest costs to 
the national debt. 

How does he keep the cost of the na- 
tional debt down? He sells the social se- 
curity fund obligations that yield far 
less than any prudent investor would 
buy. He sells them low yielding securi- 
ties. 

As a matter of fact, there are special 
issues only for the social security fund 
and only because no other wise investor 
would pay for them. They yield far less 
than they should and, as a result, the 
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social security fund is deprived of $2 
billion it ought to have. 

The article goes on to say: 

As huge as it is, even a debt that runs to 13 
numerals is less of a burden than it might 
seem. Measured against the nation’s total 
output, the debt has declined from 133 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 1946 to 
about 34 percent today. Viewed another way, 
the amount Washington owes the public has 
declined as a percent of Americans’ total 
debt—borrowings by federal, state and local 
governments, as well as by individuals and 
businesses. 

Still, the mounting debt causes concern. 
Wall Street is in a slump now largely because 
investors are worried that Reagan won't be 
able to do any better than previous Presi- 
dents in balancing the budget and lowering 
the rate of inflation. Some economists argue 
that unending deficits and mounting debt 
help push up prices. They too, note, that all 
the borrowing means the government domi- 
nates the credit markets, “crowding out” 
businesses and individuals who want loans. 

Once it arrives, the trillion-dollar debt will 
be here to stay. Any surpluses that the gov- 
ernment might accrue are apt to be too small 
to make much of a dent in the public debt. 


Mr. President, I wish I could reproduce 
a chart I have. I cannot reproduce. It 
shows the rise in the national debt since 
1916, when it was a billion dollars, and 
showing how astronomically and sudden 
and sharp that increase is and how 
rapidly it goes up just since 1970. 

It raises from $313 billion to $370 bil- 
lion to $333 billion and to $907 billion and 
to $1,074 billion in only 5 years. A colos- 
sal, colossal increase in a very short time. 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
how the interests are eating up the 
budget. 

Interest payments on the Federal def- 
icit are eating America alive, according 
to an article in Business Week of Febru- 
ary 9 of this year. This article points that 
out and says: 

Something must be done to halt this 
accelerating trend. 

The press frequently warns that the U.S. 
budget is out of control. Economists, politi- 
clans, and business leaders point to the oft- 
blamed culprits: military spending, educa- 
tion, health, and human services. Somehow 
the staggering sum that the government pays 
out in interest to the holders of its debt se- 
curities never seems to be recognized as a 
leading contributor to the federal deficit. 

By way of reference, fiscal 1980 shows that 
taxpayers paid Uncle Sam more than $520 
billion. However, the government spent about 
$579 billion, resulting in a deficit of $59 bil- 
lion. Interest paid out by the Treasury came 
to $74.9 billion in 1980. In the seven years 
since 1974, when it stood at $29.3 billion, debt 
service has risen 156 percent. 


The following table illustrates this 
comparison. 

Interest on the public debt for 1974, 
$29 billion; 1980, $74.9 billion. 

_ On the other hand, military spending 
increased from $77 to $132 billion. 

In other words, interest on the na- 
tional debt has increased more than 
twice as fast as military spending and 
is now, as we pointed out earlier, more 
than half of our military spending. 

Budget figures run somewhat lower than 
Treasury figures because they do not include 
interest paid to government agencies and 
trust funds. Even so, budgeted interest pay- 
ments came to $64.6 billion in fiscal 1980, 
up 23% from 1979. This was the biggest in- 
crease of any major Item in the budget. 
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I wonder how many people really ap- 
preciate that. The biggest single increase 
of any major item in the budget was in- 
terest payments. 

Many people would say education or 
say health or say social security or per- 
haps miiltary. But the biggest increase of 
any major item was interest on the debt. 
This shows the folly of our following a 
policy of failing to balance the budget 
and run a surplus when we should, dur- 
ing a period of inflation like the present 
and the folly of acting favorably on the 
resolution that is before us that would 
increase the national debt to over $1 
trillion. 

The article goes on to say: 

Interest is not only huge; it also is uncon- 
trollable. In January, 1977, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget forecast that interest to 
be paid out for fiscal 1979 would total more 
than $42 billion. The actual figure was more 
than $52 billion. 

This swelling interest burden is a function 
of higher current interest rates combined 
with an ever-expanding federal debt. 


The interest is not only uncontrollable, 
inasmuch as we have to pay it—and I 
do not think anybody, or certainly not 
very many people, would say to repudiate 
it, forget it, do not pay it. You do not 
have any alternative. 

Obviously, it is an obligation of the 
United States on full faith and credit of 
the United States. If we do not pay it, 
we will not be able to borrow money in 
the future. We have that debt to pay 
and we have to pay it. It is uncontrolla- 
ble in the fullest sense of the word. 

What they should have said is it is 
unpredictable and usually we underesti- 
mate its costs and the administration 
estimates that it is going to be over $90 
billion next year or $100 billion, I guess. 
I think that is a modest estimate. It 
is going to be higher than that. It rises 
ahead because, of course, the higher it 
is, the bigger the deficit is; the bigger 
the deficit is, the higher the interest 
rates are. It is a vicious catch 22 article. 

The article goes on to say: 

The swelling interest burden is a function 
of the higher current rate combined with 
& never expanding Federal debt. According 
to the U.S. Treasury Bulletin, that debt 
stands at $909.4 billion as of November 1980. 
The computed annual interest charge on 
this comes to $84 billion, which represents 
an annual interest rate of 9.4 percent. 

More debt to come.—Interest-bearing fed- 
eral debt has more than double in the last 
eight years. In the past fiscal year it has 
increased $81 billion alone, a gain of 9.8 per- 
cent. This rate is far in excess of that of our 
gross national product. 

If the government finances what the latest 
budget predicts will be a $55 billion fiscal 
1981 deficit by creating still further indebt- 
edness, the U.S. debt should rise to more 
than $960 billion. If interest rates on 334- 
year U.S. government securities remain at 
their current level of about 12% percent, 
refinancing the public debt—the average 
maturity of which is precisely that long— 
could boost U.S, annual debt service to $120 
billion. 


All of this, Mr. President, has been 
outdated by what has been happening 
since then. All this was written in 
February 1981. Since then, interest rates 
have shot up. This talks about a 12% 
percent level for the U.S. securities. The 
level, of course, is a great deal higher 
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than that. And all these elements are on 
the very, very conservative side. 

As I said, the U.S. annual debt service 
will shoot up to $120 billion. That is an 
understatement: 

This would mean that approximately one- 
fifth of the $604 billion the government ex- 
pects to receive in tax revenues in fiscal 1981 
will go for interest payments. Imagine walk- 
ing into a bank and applying for a loan so 
large that interest payments would equal 
one-fifth of your salary. Put another way, 
what successful business pays out one-fifth 
of revenues in debt service? 


And that is exactly what we are doing: 

The adage “What's good for General 
Motors is good for the country” has another 
important meaning. What would happen if 
some of the yardsticks employed by security 
analysts in evaluating corporate issuers were 
applied to the U.S.? General Motors, with 
sales in 1979 of more than $67 billion (before 
deducting interest), paid out just $400 mil- 
lion of interest on all its debt, Including 
dividends on its preferred stock. In other 
words, every dollar of interest owed by Gen- 
eral Motors was covered by more than $167 
in annual sales. 

Conversely, if we examine the figure cited 
earlier in this article, we find that every 
dollar of annual interest paid by the U.S. in 
fiscal 1979 was covered by only about $7 in 
tax receipts. 

The problem of balancing the budget be- 
comes increasingly difficult as interest pay- 
ments become locked at higher levels each 
year, 

Unfortunately, there seems to be no stem- 
ming this flood of disproportionately rising 
debt-service payments as long as the two 
principal forces of increasing debt and high 
interest rates are having a multiplier effect. 


Mr. President, I have not stressed that 
point and 1 think it is a point that is well 
worth taking a minute to reconsider. 

We tend to ignore the fact that we not 
only have to pay more interest as debt 
itself rises. Obviously, at the same rate 
of interest, you will pay twice as much 
interest if the debt is a trillion dollars as 
if the debt is a half trillion dollars. But 
beyond that, as the debt increases and 
as the Federal Government pushes out 
into the credit markets and pushes up 
interest rates, you do not have the same 
rate of interest; you have a higher rate 
of interest. 

For example, if, instead of paying 8- 
percent interest on half a trillion dollars, 
the Federal Government has to pay 16- 
percent interest on a trillion dollars, the 
cost of servicing that debt goes from $40 
billion to $160 billion. It is a fourfold 
increase. 

Unfortunately, these elements play on 
each other. Fortunately, they also play 
on each other in reverse. In other words, 
if we will accept my amendment and 
balance the budget, we will not only 
eliminate the increase in the national 
debt, but also, we will reduce the rate of 
interest that has to be paid on that debt. 

As the economy grows, the burden will 
be lesser and lesser, and the payoff will 
be very considerable. 

What an invitation to a responsible 
policy. We are going to reduce spending 
greatly by reducing spending. By bal- 
ancing the budget, we are going to make 
it much easier to balance the budget dur- 
ing the years after we balance the 
budget. 

If we should balance the budget in 
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1982, it would make 1983 a much easier 
year, because interest rates would fall 
and it would mean we would pay out tens 
of billions of dollars less in service costs 
on the national debt. 

So this idea should be kept firmly in 
mind in seeing the advantage, the clear 
advantage, of balancing the budget; be- 
cause we not only keep the debt itself 
from increasing and ease that burden, 
but also, reduce interest rates and there- 
fore greatly ease the cost of carrying that 
burden. 

But as this article points out, we have 
been working the other way for a long 
time. The problem of balancing the 
budget becomes more difficult every year 
because interest payments are increasing 
not only with a higher debt but also at a 
higher rate. The article goes on: 

An inevitable chain of events is occurring. 
Partially because of high interest costs the 
government runs bigger deficits. 


How true that is. If we did not have 
the interest, we would not have any defi- 
cit at all. We would have a surplus, be- 
cause the deficit we have now is less than 
the service cost on the national debt. 
Unless we have a deficit of more than $90 
billion next year, it will be substantially 
less than the cost of servicing the na- 
tional debt. 

In other words, the entire deficit is 
made up, really, of the unfortunate 


habits we have developed in the past of 
not keeping our spending in line with 
our revenues. If we had done that, we 
could have all the services we have now 
and have a surplus. We would not have 
any unbalanced budget at all. 


I continue reading: 

An inevitable chain of events is occurring. 
Partially because of high interest costs, the 
government runs bigger deficits. They are 
financed by issuing more Treasury securities. 
This, in turn, creates more annual debt serv- 
ice, which invites still greater deficits. The 
cycle seems inescapable. To twist an old saw, 
the government is borrowing from Peter to 
pay Peter. 

The solution to the problem is threefold. 
First, we must quickly cut federal spending 
dramatically in order to help balance the 
budget. 


Mr, President, I have not said much 
tonight about off-budget borrowing. I 
believe that one of the areas we should 
explore very carefully—I do not have 
the answer to it at the moment—is off- 
budget borrowing. We are going to do 
our best to see if we can find out whether 
that off-budget borrowing would be in- 
cluded in the limitation of the national 
debt. I am not sure about that. I should 
be. It certainly should require exactly 
the same discipline and the same re- 
straint. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield the floor briefly to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, the minority leader, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—but I reserve the right to 
object. y 

I am reserving the right to object, Mr. 
President, and in that connection may I 
say that I know how difficult it is to take 
the floor for a few hours overnight. 

I once began speaking about 6 o'clock 
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in the evening, and I spoke until about 
10 o’clock the next day, and I know how 
difficult a chore that is. I recall that I 
brought a little milk into the Chamber 
and I brought a little orange juice. I 
partook of it from time to time, to give 
me a little additional sustenance. 

On that occasion, now and then, a 
Senator would come through the Cham- 
ber, engage in a little conversation with 
me. I recall on that occasion—I believe it 
was that occasion—Hubert Humphrey, 
the late Senator Hubert Humphrey, came 
into the Chamber, and we engaged in a 
little debate. I quoted a poem on that 
occasion. Let me see if I can remember 
how it goes. 

The roses red upon my neighbors vine 

Are owned by him, but they are also mine. 

His was the cost, and his the labor, too, 

But mine as well as his the joy, their loveli- 
ness to view. 

They bloom for me and are for me as fair 

As for the man who gives them all his care. 

Thus I am rich, because a good man grew 

A rose-clad vine for all his neighbors’ view. 

I know from this that others plant for me, 

And what they own, my joy may also be. 

So why be selfish, when so much that’s fine 

Is grown for me, upon my neighbor’s vine. 


I recall that Hubert Humphrey came 
back into the Chamber the next morning, 
before I relinquished the floor, and 
brought some beautiful roses and gave 
them to me. I will never forget his having 
done that. 

So, I just was on my way home and 
thought I would stop by and see who was 
around, and thought I would say hello to 
Senator Proxmire. He has assured us that 
he will not ask for any rollcalls, that he 
will not suggest any quorums, so that 
there will not be any quorum calls. He 
will hold the floor until tomorrow, and 
he will relinquish the floor at least a 
minute before 10:30 a.m., so that the 
Senate can go into recess and come back 
into session as ordered by the distin- 
guished majority leader, 

Mr. President, I object to the Senator’s 
request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my good 
friends. 

I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my leader. He is a friend in need, 
believe me, and I deeply appreciate his 
graciousness and consideration and gen- 
erosity in dropping by here. They say 
some people never sleep, and I believe 
that about Senator ROBERT C. BYRD. He 
has certainly shown me that tonight. 

Mr. President, I have talked tonight 
about several aspects of the problem that 
confronts us. 

Iam very deeply concerned about hav- 
ing the national debt go over a trillion 
dollars. I believe this is a watershed. This 
is a very important time in our economic 
history. It is something that future Sen- 
ators and Representatives will look back 
on and really wonder why we made what 
seems to be such an appalling error. 

All night, so far, I have tried to stress 
what this huge national debt is doing to 
us, the burden of the debt, the inflation- 
ary effect of the debt, the increase in 
interest rates that follows from the colos- 
sal debt. 
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The opportunity that we have may be 
one of the best opportunities and most 
important opportunities that Congress 
will have this year or in any recent year 
to stop it because, after all, the trillion- 
dollar level is a watershed area. It is one 
that people can understand. 

We appreciate the fact that the debt 
is a thousand times bigger—literally, a 
thousand times bigger—than it was in 
1916, when our debt was a billion dollars. 
Now this is a thousand billion dollars. 
That is what a trillion dollars is, a thou- 
sand billion dollars. That is a thousand 
times bigger. 

The article I have just read pointed 
out that we will have to spend as much 
as $100 billion just paying interest on 
this national debt—$100 billion. We can 
buy nothing with it. One hundred bil- 
lion dollars alone, if we did not have to 
pay it, would balance our budget. 

It would enable us to reduce our debt. 
The most recent article I read also 
pointed out that it is not just a matter 
of increasing a debt and increasing the 
service cost, but increasing the debt in- 
creases the interest cost, which in turn 
increases the service cost of the debt. 
It is something we must not forget. 

Mr. President, the amendment that I 
am proposing provides almost no leeway. 
It would increase the national debt to 
$995 billion from $985 billion. That is 
only $10 billion of leeway and would 
mean that we would be on a virtual 
cash basis and do what every business, 
what every family, has to do, which is 
to live within their means. We would 
have to do that. It would mandate it and 
it would be the clearest kind of signal we 
could possibly give this country that we 
mean business about fighting inflation. 

I also want once again to review the 
fact that in this remarkable article by 
Gordon Tullock, he points out that both 
Nixon and Reagan, who came in com- 
plaining about deficits, have thrown 
away their best weapon. The best 
weapon, the unused weapon, the way 
they can hold down spending by Con- 
gress, is to say no increase in the na- 
tional debt—no increase; to say he is not 
going to sign, he is going to veto any 
increase in the national debt. 

I have pleaded for that over and over 
again, Mr. President. Maybe he will not. 
Maybe he can find enough support in 
Congress. There have always been a 
number of people in Congress who have 
resisted increasing the debt limit. We 
can do that by voting a responsible limi- 
tation. Obviously, if we vote against the 
national debt limit now, we go back and 
revert to a $400 billion level and the 
Government stands still. It stops, can- 
not function at all—no social security 
payments, no payments to people in the 
military forces, no payments on con- 
tracts. The Government is out of busi- 
ness. 

We do not want to do that. What I 
would do instead of change the figures in 
the resolution from $1.079 trillion to $995 
billion and stay under a trillion dollars 
and, therefore, mandate, in order to stay 
under that trillion dollars, that we have 
to balance the budget this year and next 
year and the year after. Thereby we give 
the investors of this country the word 
that they are so longing to hear, that we 
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are going to have an anti-inflation policy 
that they can understand and support 
and appreciate. 

Mr. President, I have not said any- 
thing tonight about what the deficit 
should be used for. There is a time—I 
am not one of those who have said we 
should balance the budget every year. 
We should not. It would be foolish to try 
to balance the budget in time of war. We 
have a need for using all of our resources, 
including our borrowing capacity, in 
wartime. 

We should not try to balance the budg- 
et in time of a serious depression. To try 
to balance the budget in the thirties 
would have been about as counterpro- 
ductive as anything I could imagine. It 
would have meant, of course, that we 
would have aggravated unemployment. 
It would have meant that we would not 
have the kind of recovery that we very 
painfully finally achieved. That was a 
period of deflation. It was a period when 
prices were falling. It was a period of 
just the opposite of the present time. 

We now are in a period of inflation, 
when it makes all the sense in the world 
to balance the budget. This is not a 
military emergency we are in now. We 
would like to have a stronger military 
force, but nobody pretends that that is 
a temporary situation. We are in a pe- 
riod when we have a healthy economy, 
when everybody says the inflation will 
decline somewhat next year, when 


growth is expected to be somewhat bet- 
ter than it is on the average. 

Yet with all these assumptions, we 
still will have an unbalanced budget. I 
think that is, unfortunately, a serious 


mistake. 

Mr. Pres‘dent, I should also point out 
that now is the time to balance the 
budget—now, this year, 1981-82. This is 
the time to begin to balance the budget. 
The inflation, as I have pointed out and 
documented, is an extraordinary infla- 
tion that we suffer. It is not the typical 
kind of inflation that comes in wartime 
or in a brief period of exuberant growth. 
This is an inflation that has persisted 
after a war. It has been the first time 
in our history. It has persisted through 
recessions. 

It is the biggest inflation we have had 
thus far by manyfold. It is an inflation 
that is international. It is an inflation 
that is going to take some real tough 
action on our part to begin to turn 
around. 

I pointed earlier to the success that 
countries in Europe had with the worst 
inflation in the recorded history of man- 
kind, that remarkable inflation in Ger- 
many in World War I, an inflation that 
enormously accelerated prices. It was 
an inflation which so increased prices 
that they increased not by 100 percent or 
1,000 percent or by 100,000 percent, but 
literally by over a trillion percent, an 
enormous inflation. 


It seemed impossible, yet they were 
able to stop that inflation. They were 
able to stop the inflation in a way that 
increased employment and decreased un- 
employment. They were able to stop that 
inflation in Germany. How? by Balanc- 
ing the budget. By balancing the budget, 
by stopping Federal borrowing, by going 
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on a cash basis. They even laid off 
180,000 State-owned railroad workers. 
They laid off 65,000 postal workers. 

In spite of that, they were able to en- 
courage their economy to move ahead, 
because there was such a terrific relief 
in the economy, such a rebirth of con- 
fidence and investment. 

Not only did that happen in Germany; 
it happened with hyperinflation in Aus- 
tria, in Poland, in Hungary. They took 
essentially the same steps: They stopped 
Federal borrowing. They balanced their 
budget. And it worked. 

This is not a theory, Mr. President. 
This is something we know from histor- 
ical experience has worked and worked 
well. 

Mr. President, of course, the greatest 
effect of this would be to help our home- 
builders and our auto dealers and our 
farmers and our small businessmen. I 
want to give some examples of that a 
little later on tonight, but there is no 
question that if you go out in the public 
today—I do not care what State it is, 
whether it is Virginia, Maryland, Wis- 
consin, or California, or Georgia, or any 
other State—you will find that the No. 1 
issue on the minds of all the business 
people and on the minds of many young 
people who want to buy a home is inter 
est rates, how high they are and how 
cruel they are. There is no question in 
my mind at all, I do not know anyone 
who would dispute it, that the most effec- 
tive way to get interest rates down is to 
balance the budget and have a sound 
fiscal policy. 

Mr. President, I also want to review 
quickly some of the other things I have 
done before I go ahead. I want to point 
out that this is by far the best method of 
achieving a balanced budget. A constitu- 
tional amendment—it is going to be hard 
to get that through the House, through 
the Senate, and through three-quarters 
of the State legislatures. Many econo- 
mists, in fact I think most economists, do 
not like it. They say it puts us in a very 
rigid situation. I may vote for it anyway 
because I feel so strongly about balancing 
the budget, but I think it is going to be 
an extraordinarily difficult amendment 
to administer. 

The notion of budget will be chal- 
lenged, the notion of balance will be 
challenged. It will be extremely difficult 
to have a constitutional amendment that 
would be workable requiring a balanced 
budget. 


Mr. President, I have not discussed 
the possibility of price control. I want 
to do that a little later on. Of course, 
many people feel that the way to get 
inflation under control is by just putting 
a law into effect that you cannot in- 
crease prices. That has a number of 
advocates. I think we can show that that 
is not a policy that would work. We have 
tried it, But I want to go into some detail 
on that a little later on. 


Some people say, “Why fool around 
with all this limitation on the budget? 
Cut spending.” Well, it is very hard to 
do that. We have tried that. All the 
pressures in this body—all the pressures 
in this body, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia knows, I am sure— 
come on the side of spending. People 
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do not come to Washington and say, 
“Spend less money for the nursing pro- 
fession,” if they are nurses, or the med- 
ical profession if they are doctors, or 
the building profession if they are build- 
ers. The military contractors, whoever 
they are, the people who come up here, 
the mayors, whoever comes up here 
wants more money. 

They do not ask for less money, but 
more money. They judge us on the basis 
of whether we can produce that money. 
So it is difficult to go ahead and cut 
spending unless you have a requirement 
to do so. The limit on the national debt 
will do that: We will know that we have 
no alternative but to balance the budget. 
If we do not balance the budget, we will 
not be able to pay our constituents their 
social security funds. We will know that 
and we will act because we have to act. 

Of course, as I pointed out, this will 
not commit us to cutting defense spend- 
ing, although we will have to consider 
that option. I favor cutting some defense 
spending. I think we can, I think we 
should, I think we must; but others dis- 
pute that. If they dispute it, they can 
cut spending elsewhere or increase taxes. 

I pointed out how this is a program 
that puts pressure on us to eliminate 
some spending programs. There are some 
spending programs that I think are very 
good. Sheltered workshop, aid for the 
handicapped, some educational programs 
and so forth that we simply must not 
sacrifice. But they will have to take their 
chances with the priorities, because we 
simply have to hold down spending 
overall. 

Above all, what this amendment I am 
proposing makes us do is be responsible— 
not spend on the cuff, but be responsible. 

Unfortunately, the fact is that the 
national debt, as big as it is, as enormous 
as it is, is just the tip of an iceberg. 
When I said earlier tonight that the Fed- 
eral Government in the last few years 
has come to a position where it literally 
dominates our economy overall, I was 
not fooling, because the national debt 
does have a profound effect, of course. 
It has to be borrowed all the time to be 
funded on our economy. In addition to 
that, insurance, loan guarantees, pen- 
sion promises and more, in the array of 
Uncle Sam’s potential eye on us, runs 
into several trillion dollars. 

Steadily rising U.S. public debt is just 
a fraction of Uncle Sam’s total commit- 
ments. All in all, the Federal Govern- 
ment is bound to honor $6.5 trillion in 
potential liabilities in which public debt 
accounts for nearly $1 trillion. Accord- 
ing to the latest tally, the total liability 
is 23 percent increase from a year ago 
and it is more than triple the amount of 
10 years ago. Triple the amount of 10 
years ago is what our liabilities are now. 

This article goes on to say that Ron- 
ald Reagan budget cutters aim straight 
at many programs aimed to hold down 
future commitments but scores of pro- 
grams will have to be slashed if the effort 
is to succeed. 

Besides the public debt the United 
States is committeed to pay $1 trillion 
on the contracts it has already signed 
for such things as military hardware 
and housing, but the biggest part of the 
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Federal Government liability, some $5 
trillion, is in the form of financial com- 
mitments the United States must honor 
in the event of default, disaster, retire- 
ment, and other circumstances. 

Washington's largest potential liability 
is the estimated $2.5 trillion deficit in 
retirement disability and compensation 
programs. Of that, of course, the biggest 
single commitment is for future pay- 
ments under the social security, old age 
and survivor program not presently cov- 
ered by incoming taxes. A wide array 
of insurance programs funded by the 
Government amounts to potential lia- 
bility of $2.2 trillion including such 
items as veterans life insurance, cover- 
age of bank deposits, and insurance for 
disasters. 

Now, Mr. President, I think this is an 
interesting point. I think we should keep 
in the perspective, however. The fact is 
that insuring the deposits, for example, 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. It insures all the deposits of 
all of our banks. We have had experience 
with that now since about 1932. As a 
matter of fact, that came in before the 
New Deal, and in all those years the sys- 
tem has been funded entirely not by the 
taxpayer but by the banks themselves 
and by, of course, the banks’ customers. 
They pay for it ultimately, but the cost 
has been zero. There have been no losses 
by depositors, and it is a cost which is 
potentially great, but as a matter of 
fact is modest. 

The other big item that this article 
points to is something we have to be 
concerned about and be aware of and 
sensitive to. That is the social security 
obligation. But there is not any question 
that the social security taxes we impose 
now on employers and employees can and 
will cover this obligation as the years go 
on as they have in the past. We are going 
to have to make painful adjustments. 
We will not be able to pay the increases 
that some people would like us to pay in 
the future. But all the obligations we 
have now given any kind of assump- 
tions about a reasonable continuation of 
our economy will be funded and funded 
with relative simplicity. 

So I am not one of those who argues 
that because we have people who are 
paying into social security now and will 
retire 40 years from now and obviously 
they will then especially with present 
rates of inflation expect to get a substan- 
tial retirement income, that the Federal 
Government is in the kind of situation 
that it is from its other obligations. 

Mr. President, I would like to refer to 
a man named Robert Lucas who is a 
John Dewey distinguished service pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago. As we all know, Chicago has one 
of the finest and strongest economics 
faculties in the country. Among others, 
Milton Friedman is a member of that 
faculty and it has been a pioneer in 
many areas and is highly respected not 
only in this country but throughout the 
world for its excellence and for its un- 
derstanding and its capability. 

Mr. Lucas, as I say, is one of the most 
distinguished members of that eco- 
nomics faculty and he has written a 
guest article for Leonard Silk, whom I 
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quoted earlier in the New York Times, 
and it is right on the point I am talking 
about here: 

Deficit finance and inflation. 

Mr. Lucas says: 

The question of deficit finance is at the 
center of public discussion of economic mat- 
ters today, as it is in any society undergoing 
serious inflation, and as it should be, for 
there is no more basic connection in eco- 
nomic affairs than that linking deficit fi- 
nance and inflation. Though Milton Fried- 
man’s aphorism that “inflation is always 
and everywhere a monetary phenomenon” is 
true (or as true as economic aphorisms get), 
it is equally true that sustained monetary 
expansions are always and everywhere a con- 
sequence of printing money to cover the 
difference between Government expenditures 
and tax revenues. 


Mr. President, that is so fundamental 
that I want to repeat it. “The sustained 
monetary expansion, that is the increase 
in the money supply, are always and 
everywhere a consequence of printing 
money to cover the difference between 
Government expenditures and tax rev- 
enues.” 

Always you get inflation not simply 
from a central bank which prints too 
much money but has a reason for print- 
ing that money. The central bank is not 
interested in inflation. They do not want 
to exacerbate inflation, increase infla- 
tion. They want to do the opposite. I 
mean not only Mr. Volcker but Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Miller, Arthur Burns, all of 
our Chairmen, have been deeply con- 
cerned with inflation. They want to 
overcome it. But what do they do when 
Congress has one huge deficit after an- 
other? As I pointed out tonight the 
deficits in this decade for the first time 
in our history we have had the seven 
biggest deficits in the last 10 years, the 
last 10 years. 

So we put the Federal Reserve in a 
position where they simply have to, they 
have no alternative, they have to either 
follow the policy they are following now 
that drives interest rates right through 
the roof, by simply stepping back and 
letting the Federal Government crowd 
out other borrowers or they monetize the 
debt, they lend the money to the Federal 
Government and then of course you 
have an inflation which is the kind of 
phenomenon that is so well described by 
Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Lucas goes on to say: 

Today, deficit spending is rationalized by 
the novel doctrines of supply-side eco- 
nomics, Yesterday, the same policies were 
defended by the logic of Keynesian eco- 
nomics. In the effort to hold onto my fiscal 
sanity in this era of theoretical innovation, 
I found tt helpful to reread Alexander Ham- 
{lton’s two remarkable “Reports on the 
Public Credit,” delivered to the Congress in 
1790 and 1795 in his capacity as Secretary 
of the Treasury in the Washington Adminis- 
tration. 

The 1790 Congress was faced with the 
question of whether to honor the Revolu- 
tionary War debt, which, since it had been 
issued by a government no longer tn exist- 
ence, was not clearly the responsibility of 
the Government formed by the 1789 Con- 
stitution. 


That is a common problem of new gov- 
ernments whether to honor the debts of 
their predecessors. 

And I think few people realize that 
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that was a problem of our original Con- 
gress in 1789. 

Honoring the debt meant in practice, then 
as now, levying taxes—taxes with the dis- 
torting effects on incentives that taxes al- 
ways have—in order to acquire the resources 
to discharge these obligations. 

Many argued that the best decision was 
simply to disclaim responsibility for the 
debt, and so to avoid the tax distortions in- 
volved in what would be, after all, just a 
shuffling of resources from one set of citizens 
to another. This repudiation would be ac- 
companied by the solemn promise that all 
debts incurred in the future by the new 
Government would be faithfully repaid. This 
policy, 1f it had been possible to carry it out, 
would indeed have been the economically 
correct one. 

But how, exactly, might the Congress in 
1790 have issued credible promises about the 
way future debts were to be honored by fu- 
ture Congresses? Hamilton saw that this 
question was at the center of the issue. He 
argued that what the 1790 Congress was 
really deciding, whether it described what it 
was doing in these terms or not, was not 
merely the disposition of the Revolutionary 
War debt but also the general policy that 
the United States Government was to adopt 
toward Its national debts. 

For Hamilton, the outstanding war debt 
represented an opportunity for the new re- 
public to demonstrate its adherence to a 
policy of honoring its debts by a specific 
action that would be incomparably more 
convincing than any mere promise could 
possibly be, Incurring the tax distortions In- 
volved in doing so would be, he argued, an 
Investment in credibility that would (and 
indeed, did) yield returns for many years. 


That is just what we need today— 
credibility that would and indeed did 
yield returns for many years. 

Mr. President, I pause on this analysis 
of Hamilton's decision because it is one 
we should remind ourselves of. I suppose 
that no more distinguished people have 
ever served a new government and cer- 
tainly have served in this body than our 
Founding Fathers and especially Alex- 
ander Hamilton and the message that 
Alexander Hamilton gave us was not 
only that we should honor debts but 
credibility really believe in the policies 
of a government are absolutely funda- 
mental to the success of that govern- 
ment’s fiscal operations. How true that 
it is today. 

The public, the investing public does 
not believe we mean it when we say we 
are going to balance the budget. They 
just do not believe it. They have been 
told that too often that we will not do 
it. What we need is a Hamilton said then 
an action, we need to act to really do 
it. We need to act to balance the budget 
next year. We can do it. All we need is 
the will to do it and then we will be be- 
lieved. Then interest rates will begin to 
come down. Then people will believe that 
this Government means business about 
anti-inflationary policy that adds up. 
That is what we need. And our Founding 
Fathers have given us the precedents on 
how to do it. For Hamilton the outstand- 
ing war debt represented as I say an op- 
portunity, an opportunity, and the payoff 
was a payoff that was very rich indeed. 

Hamilton's powerful statement of this Is- 
sue is no less relevant today than it was In 
1790, nor has it, in my view, been outdated 
by any more recently discovered economic 


principles, It has clear Implications for defi- 
cit spending, since If debt Is to be incurred 
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in situations of national emergency, such as 
in major wars and serious depressions, and if 
it is to be ultimately retired with interest, 
then clearly non-emergency situations must 
be periods of budget surplus. I see no way 
around the arithmetic. 


That is what I am trying to argue to- 
night. We are not in a military emer- 
gency. We are not in an economic emer- 
gency. We should be running a surplus. 
We should be balancing the budget. We 
are like a family who has to go into debt 
when they have a death in the family or 
when they have an illness in the family 
or when one of the members of the 
family loses his job. And that is expected 
and respected and it is done. But when 
all the members of the family are work- 
ing when things are in good shape they 
better not get in debt then and they 
know it. Family after family knows it. 

Mr. President, we had better wise up 
and we better recognize that is exactly 
the situation we are in now. We are not 
in a war. No one pretends we are in a 
war, we do not have a military emer- 
gency. No one pretends we have or 
argued we have. 

We do not have a situation where we 
have an economic catastrophe, We do not 
have a big unemployment, as I pointed 
out over and over tonight. All the ex- 
pectation, all the predictions are we have 
better than average growth next year 
and the year after. Unemployment will 
be lower. What we need is the will, that 
is all. We need the will. We need to rec- 
ognize what Alexander Hamilton taught 
us almost 200 years ago. 

As Robert Lucas, this distinguished 
professor from the University of Chicago 
says, and I want to repeat that because 
I think it is so worthwhile, he says this 
has clear implications for deficit spend- 
ing. Since the debt is to be incurred in 
situations and if it is to be ultimately 
retired with interest then clearly non- 
emergency situations must be periods of 
budget surplus. How can you reconcile 
that with 20 years, 19 out the last 20 
years we had deficits including some 
prosperous years in our history. Deficits, 
deficits, deficits. 

Mr. Lucas goes on to say: 

The institution of modern central banking 
is new since Hamilton's day (though he did 
his best to help bring it into existence). 
Today's Congress, unlike that of 1790, can re- 
pudiate debt as it pleases without the pain- 
ful necessity of having even to mention the 
word. It does so by legislating expenditures 
In excess of tax receipts under all circum- 
stances, and leaving it to the central bank to 
make up the difference by “printing money”. 


That is what we are doing. Professor 
Lucas is absolutely 100 percent correct. 

We leave it to the central bank, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and then we 
raise the dickens with them because in- 
terest rates are too high. We want to 
know who is responsible for our interest 
rate. Look in the mirror. It is the Con- 
gress. 

The resulting inflation lowers the real 
value of the remaining debts:so that al- 
though bond holders receive the dollars 
promised on the face of the bonds the 
dollars do not command the resources 
they commanded at the time the bond 
was purchased. 
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Jn effect, though no one has to come right 
out and say so, the Government has de- 
faulted on part of its debt. Of course, as 
Hamilton spelled out, people quickly learned 
that this partial default Is the norm. This is 
why the current yield of the United States 
Government obligations maturing in the year 
2005 is now about 14 percent. 


Because they know that there will be 
a partial default, the partial default will 
be caused, of course, by the rise in infla- 
tion. So people will get back less in real 
terms than they paid in. A dollar in the 
year 2005, some 24 years from now, will 
be worth a lot less than a dollar today. 

And why will it be worth less? Because 
we are following policies of deficit 
financing that promote inflation. 

The article goes on to say: 

The Reagan Administration, like the 
Washington Administration in which Hamil- 
ton served, took office under circumstances of 
widespread uncertainty concerning the prin- 
ciples about which economic policy was to be 
formulated. Now, as then, the main source of 
uncertainty centers on whether the United 
States Government is willing to tax its citi- 
zens directly at a level sufficient to pay for 
its past and current spending commitments, 
or whether these payments are to be put off 
via verbal promises into the indefinite future. 


Talk about not having any guts, any 
strength, any courage. As the New York 
Times pointed out, the real test is 
whether we have the courage to greatly 
reduce spending, to increase taxes, if nec- 
essary, and to balance the budget. 

It is a nice thing to say—balance the 
budget—but it is a nasty, mean, tough, 
unpopular action to take. Because you 
have to say no to people who want 
spending, whether they are water proj- 
ects or whether they are mayors who 
want their revenue sharing or whether 
they are nurses who want to be subsid- 
ized or whether they are students who 
want their loans, you have to say no to 
a lot of good people, wonderful people, 
fine people, who have grown to rely on 
Federal support. And you have to say 
yes, unfortunately, to some tax increases 
in the consumption area to hold down 
consumption. 

But we have to find it and if we cannot 
find it when the debt limit comes up toa 
trillion dollars, we will never find it. 


Finally, this article concludes by say- 
ing: 
The Washington administration. 


That is, of course, General Washing- 
ton, President Washington, our first 
President— 

The Washington Administration took the 
course of meeting its obligations rapidly, 
through the levy of current taxes (unpopu- 
lar as taxes tend always to be), consigning 
these obligations to history and simultane- 
ously announcing a set of principles govern- 
ing future fiscal policy in the most forceful 
possible way. 


And I do not want to be partisan, I am 
not stating my own view, but I am stat- 
ing the view of Mr. Lucas, who says that 
“The Reagan administration has chosen 
the opposite course.” 


I suppose that really is not fair, be- 
cause this administration has done more 
to cut spending than any administration 
in the 50 years I have supported those 
cuts. And I think they deserve credit for 
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it, but the administration has not gone 
far enough. 

I am sure that shocks a lot of people. 
They say: “How far can you go?” Well, 
we have got to go far enough to balance 
the budget and do it now. 

You are not going to balance the 
budget by waiting 3 or 4 years in 
the distance any more than a person 
who has a habit of drinking alcohol ex- 
cessively and becomes an alcoholic, who 
says he is going to stop drinking not this 
year, not next year, “but in 1984, I won’t 
have a drink.” Nobody would believe a 
person who made that kind of a resolve, 
and nobody can believe an administra- 
tion that says: “We want to balance the 
budget. Give us enough time. Wait until 
we get around to it.” 

Now, one of the most highly respected 
economic journalists and commentators 
is Ed Cowan of the New York Times. He 
has written an article “The National 
Debt: A Primer.” Mr. Cowan’s article 
says: 

In his televised address to a joint session 
of Congress Wednesday night— 


This article was written in February 
of this year, so it is not a recent one— 
President Reagan told the lawmakers and 
the American people that “our national debt 
is approaching $1 trillion." He portrayed the 
debt as symptomatic of the nation's eco- 
nomic troubles. 

That the United States has serious eco- 
nomic problems, most notably a 10 percent 
annual inflation rate, is widely understood. 
A related, but separate, question is what to 
make of the Federal Government's debt, now 
at $940 billion. 

Government borrowing has been a sub- 
ject of controversy in American life for a 
long time. The first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Alexander Hamilton, said, “A nationa! 
debt, if it is not excessive, will be to us a 
national blessing.” But he also said, “The 
creation of debt should always be accom- 
panied with the means of extinguishment.” 


I think that is interesting, a national 
debt is a blessing. And you can see it 
may well be if it is handled the way 
Hamilton handled it, to have the guts 
to step in and impose unpopular taxes, 
ra’se the money to pay it off and the 
belief in Government and the Govern- 
ment’s integrity. But unless you do pay 
it off, unless you make it clear that you 
have the will to do so, unless you bal- 
ance the budget in periods that are not 
periods of war or periods of terrible 
economic distress, unless you balance 
the budget in reasonably good years, 
you are not going to be believed and you 
will not have the credibility and you will 
not deserve it. 

Mr. Collins goes on to answer some 
fundamental questions: 

Q. What is the national debt? 

A. It is the sum of all the money the 
Government has borrowed to finance budget 
deficits. Prof. Robert J. Barro of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has called the debt “the 
accumulation of past choices to borrow 
rather than levy taxes.” The biggest deficits 
have been associated with financing war— 
the Civil War, the two World Wars and the 
Vietnam War. 


Well, Ed Cowan is wrong on that. The 
biggest deficits have been associated in 
the 1970’s, in periods of relative peace 
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and relative prosperity. We did have a 
bad couple of years in 1974 and 1975. 
But every one of the biggest deficits in 
our history, peacetime history, have been 
in this decade. 

And, of course, not only have they been 
big, but they almost tripled the size of 
the national debt since 1970, of course, 
all of that took place after these wars. 
So I would fault Mr. Cowan on that and 
say he is not quite accurate. 

The table that I have here shows that 
since before 1970, we had a deficit in 
1943 of $54 billion; $47 billion in 1944; 
$47 billion in 1945. Now that was dur- 
ing the war and those were colossal de- 
ficits and we reduced some of that by 
running surpluses in some years, notably 
a $12-billion surplus in 1948. 

But, without the excuse of a war—and 
certainly without the excuse of a deep 
depression—we have had the following 
colossal deficits in the 1970's; $23 bil- 
lion in 1971; $23 billion in 1972; $18 
billion in 1974; $45 billion in 1975; $66 
billion in 1976; $44 billion in 1977; $48 
billion in 1978; $27 billion in 1979; $59 
billion in 1980; and we expect $55 billion 
in this year, although it has not been 
completed as yet and it might be bigger 
than that. 


Those are the biggest deficits by far 
and even on a percentage basis they 
dwarf the deficits we have had except 
the deficits we had during wartime. 


And, of course, some of the financing, 
the debt which the Government has in- 
curred, is not in the budget and not in 
the figures I have just read. They sub- 
stantially exceed that because of the off- 
budget borrowing is not included in those 
figures. If you include the off-budget 
borrowing, which is greatly accelerated 
in recent years, greatly accelerated by a 
very large factor, if you include that, 
then the recent deficits have enormously 
dwarfed the deficits that we have had 
in the past. 

Then Mr. Cowan says: 

Q. But there have been only four balanced 
Federal budgets since 1958, so it is not just 
& problem of paying for war, is it? 

A. That's right. Deficits seems to be a 
habit, In part, they reflect the Congress's 
desire to do all manner of good things— 
equip the Armed Forces, build highways, 
provide school lunches and health care to 
the aged and poor, and so on. Deficits are 
also caused, or deepened, by economic slums, 
when revenues fall and spending for such 
things as unemployment benefits and food 
stamps rises.. 

Q. Is there any chance that the national 
debt will be paid off, or even reduced? 

A. The debt can be reduced only if the 
Government runs a budget surplus—that Is, 
takes In more revenues than it spends—and 
uses the surplus to pay off some debt as it 
oe instead of replacing it with new 
debt. 

President Reagan's fiscal policy statement 
projected a 1984 budget surplus of $500 mil- 
lion, a thin margin of less than 1 percent. 
It is difficult to be confident that Mr. Reagan 
ean achieve even that result, and impossible 
in the light of experience to contemplate 
a series of surpluses large enough to permit 
steady, significant reduction of the debt. 

If the Reagan economic strategy succeeds, 
or if the economy strengthens for some other 
reason, faster growth could cause the na- 
tional debt to shrink in relation to the coun- 
try’s real income. If inflation abates and 
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interest rates decline, the “burden” of 
interest payments would decline even faster. 


Well, I think that is a pessimistic view. 
I think we can reduce the national debt 
and should try to. We have done it fre- 
quently in the past. We have done it 
after all of our wars in the past, even 
after World War II. I think we can do 
it this time. It will take a will, it will take 
a determination, but I think we can do 
it and do it not in just relationship to 
a growing economy, but do it on an 
absolute basis. 

If we have an attitude that it does not 
matter or we cannot do it, there is no 
way we will because, of course, doing this 
is painful, is unpopular with many peo- 
ple. I think it can be sold to the Ameri- 
can people, but it takes a real effort on 
the part of leadership, on the part of 
the American President and on the part 
of the Members of Congress to convince 
the public that to deny them many of 
the programs that they like and deny 
them the tax cuts that they also welcome. 

The next question is: 

Aren't a chronic deficit and a steady rising 
public debt dangerous because they're infla- 
tionary and a burden on future generations? 

Some people would say it depends what 
the perceived alternative is. If the alterna- 
tive is seen as defeat in war, or prolonged 
economic depression, some would vote for 
debt. As for chronic deficit being inflationary, 
economists disagree. Many would say it de- 
pends on economic circumstances, Including 
whether inflation has been negligible, as in 
the early 1960's, or whether it is virulent, as 
now. Some economists say that although 
they don't believe a budget deficit is neces- 
sarily inflationary, if the public and the 
financial markets believe it is, they will make 
their expectations self-fulfilling. 


There you have an answer that really, 
I think, Mr. Cowan indicates that maybe 
the debt itself is and the deficit itself 
is not inflationary but people believe it 
would be. That is my point. And they 
do believe it. And I think they should 
believe it, because there is no question 
that living beyond your means, as we 
have been with the Federal Government, 
is such a colossal factor in our national 
life representing 23 percent of our gross 
national product. 

That is just the on budget operation 
indirectly influencing an enormous 
amount of State and local spending. 
There is no question that that has an 
important effect by itself. Furthermore, 
of course, as we balance the budget and 
begin to reduce the surplus, we bring 
down the interest rate. We make it far 
easier then to balance the budget be- 
cause the service cost on the national 
debt is less than it was in the past. 

Q. Aren’t a chronic deficit and a steadily 
rising public debt dangerous because they’re 
inflationary and & burden on future gen- 
erations? 


I answered part of that but the re- 
mainder of the answer goes on to say: 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
often preached against deficits. He called the 
national debt “our children’s inherited 
mortgage." Former President John F. Ken- 
nedy, rather like Hamilton, saw borrowing 
as a way to “make our free economy work 
at full capacity.” 


John Kennedy also believed that over 
the cycle we should balance the budget 
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but we should not have deficits in periods 
of relative prosperity and in periods of 
peace. There is no question that the def- 
icit, as I say, can be made a source of 
credibility provided we do not permit 
it to inflate our economy. 

Further on, Mr. Cowan says: 

Q. Well, there it is—interest now takes 
more than 10 percent of the budget. 

A. But less than 3 percent of G.N.P., to 
put it in a still larger perspective. However, 
that ratio was under 2 percent before 1979 
and in the 1950's and 1960's ran less than 
1.5 percent. 

Q. Interest runs to almost $100 billion 
a year. Doesn't that represent a transfer of 
income from taxpayers to bondholders? 

A. Right. Interest in fiscal year 1981 will 
run about $95 billion and in 1982 it is likely 
to exceed $100 billion. You could say that 
it represents a transfer from poor to rich 
or even from the young to the old. The 
Treasury says it knows of no reliable analysis 
of the redistributive effects. 

Well, I think he is right. That is an- 
other reason from the standpoint of 
equity to favor the amendment I have 
put in which would limit the national 
debt and limit it below $1 trillion and, 
in the process, help reduce inflation, help 
reduce interest rates, and, as I say, be- 
cause it would reduce the cost of sery- 
icing the national debt would reduce the 
burden on the poor who do pay taxes, 
directly or indirectly; for the rich, who 
hold the securities that the Federal Gov- 
ernment issues. 


There are not many poor people who 
have Treasury certificates or any of the 
other high yielding securities that the 
Treasury puts out. 

Q. That's the old “‘we-owe-it-to-ourselves” 
argument. But a growing part of the debt 
is held by foreigners, especially the oil ex- 
porting countries. 

A. That is true. From 8.6 percent of the 
privately held debt in December 1970, the 
share held by foreigners climbed to 22 per- 
cent by last November. That trend reflects 
primarily the country’s continued high de- 
pendence on imported oil and the tenfold 
rise in oil prices in the past decade. The 
oll exporting countries have amassed huge 
volume of dollars in payment for their oll. 
They then take the dollars and invest them 
in Government securities. 


Mr. President, I have talked tonight to 
some extent about the history of the debt, 
but I think in view of the fact that we 
are going to cross a historic watershed in 
permitting the debt to go over $1 trillion 
unless my amendment is adopted, we 
should try to put this historic situa- 
tion that confronts us into perspective. 


Let me start at the beginning and give 
a brief history—believe me, this is brief— 
of the national debt and how it has grown 
and why it has grown. 

Because of the costs of the American 
Revolution, we started with a national debt 
of $78 million. 


That sounds like nothing today, does 
it not? $78 million in 1789, almost 200 
years ago, was a very large amount nf 
money indeed. 

After the formation of our Federal Govern- 
ment, the level of our national debt was 
gradually reduced until the War of 1812 led to 
increased expenditures. From 1811 to 1815, 
our national debt almost tripled, increasing 
from $45 million to $127 million which was 
then an all-time high. After the War of 1812, 
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the debt was gradually reduced until it hit 
an all-time low of $37,513 at the end of fiscal 
year 1835. 


Get this. What a happy thought. The 
whole national debt of our country at the 
end of fiscal 1835 was $37,513. That is 
substantially less than my distinguished 
administrative assistant Howard Shu- 
man makes and is less than anybody who 
is in the Senate makes, and it is less prob- 
ably than anybody who is sitting at that 
desk up there earns. 

So if you want to feel great at any 
time, just say that you have an income 
or holdings greater than the entire na- 
tional debt of the United States in 1835. 
This whole Government owed only $35,- 
513. It would be nice to have an income 
or a wealth equal to the debt at any time 
in recent years, but we cannot say that. 
It might be a nice little trivia point. 

All of the interest bearing debt was paid 
and there were ample funds in the Treasury 
to retire the entire debt, but some holders 
failed to present their securities for payment. 
In 1837, a Federal Government revenue sur- 
plus of approximately $28 million was dis- 
tributed to the States. 


That was the first revenue-sharing 
proposal, I guess, and it was done be- 
cause we had revenue to share, It is too 
bad we do not base our revenue sharing 
on that principle today. If we did, we 
would be billions of dollars better off. We 
have given to the States revenue we do 
not have. We just increased our deficit 
by handing out the revenue-sharing 
money we hand out every year to the 
States. 

The financial panic during the latter part 
of 1837 cancelled all plans for further dis- 
tribution of Federal revenue to the States 
and instead led to the incurring of additional 
debt. 

There were some slight reductions in the 
national debt for specific years during the 
interval from 1837 to the time of the Civil 
War, but the trend was for it gradually to in- 
crease. At the end of fiscal year 1860 the na- 
tional debt had risen to $65 million. 


Now came the first really big war since 
the Revolutionary War. Of course, as I 
say, the major wars have been, up until 
recently, the principal causes of increas- 
ing the national debt. In wartime we can 
appreciate why our Government has to 
go into debt. In peacetime, in periods 
when we are not having a recession, it is 
impossible for this Senator, at least, to 
appreciate why the Government is so 
weak willed that we accept a deficit year 
after year. 

THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 

During the period of the Civil War the 
public debt increased rapidly from $65 mil- 
lion to a new national high of $2,756 million 
by the end of fiscal year 1866. It was at this 
time, when the costs of the war caused ex- 
penditures to rise many times faster than 
revenues, that our first form of a Federal in- 
come tax was instituted to obtain additional 
revenue. Even so, our nation debt increased 
by 43 times during the Civil War—much 
faster on a percentage basis than at any other 
time in our history. 


Of course, as I say, that was the great 
war between our States which was fought 
to preserve the Union. It was the blood- 
iest war by far in our history and in rela- 
tionship to our resources probably our 
most expensive. 
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THE PERIOD FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO WORLD 
WAR I 
Following the Civil War the debt was grad- 
ually reduced until it reached a post-Civil 
War low of $961 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1893. However, the low level of receipts 
in the 1890's resulting from depressed eco- 
nomic conditions coupled with increased ex- 
penditures, including those for the Spanish 
American War, resulted in an increase of sey- 
eral hundred million dollars in the debt. At 
the end of fiscal year 1899, the national debt 
had risen to $1,437 million. With mild fluc- 
tuations, the debt was gradually reduced to 
a level of slightly more than $1.2 billion at 
the end of fiscal year 1916. 
THE PERIOD OF WORLD WAR I TO WORLD WAR II 


As a result of the costs of World War I the 
national debt attained another new all-time 
high of $25,756 million at the end of fiscal 
year 1919. After World War I the national 
debt was reduced each fiscal year until it de- 
clined to the post-World War I low of $16,185 
million at the end of fiscal year 1930. Since 
1930, the national debt at fiscal year-end has 
shown an increase over the previous year for 
all but five years. These five exceptions were 
fiscal years 1947, 1948, 1951, 1956, and 1957. 


Those were the only years in our his- 
tory, 3 during the Truman administra- 
tion and 2 during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, in our recent history since 
1930, when we actually reduced the debt. 
Certainly, the time has come again for 
us to do it. We have gotten into this very 
bad habit. 


Throughout the depression of the 
thirties our national debt rose annually. 
That was understandable because that 
was a terrible depression. 

The costs of World War II were met from 
tax revenues to a larger degree than the costs 
of any previous major war, yet they resulted 
in an astronomical rise in our national debt. 
All expenditures that were not paid from 
taxes of the period had to be financed by bor- 
rowed funds. By the end of fiscal year 1946, 
World War II costs financed by Federal Gov- 
ernment borrowings had pushed our nation- 
al debt up to $268,932 million. Since the end 
of World War II, there have been a few tem- 
porary reductions on an annual basis in the 
national debt level (the five years cited 
above); however, the post-World War II 
trend has been for the debt to increase. Thus, 
on June 30, 1974, we experienced a fiscal 
year-end record high of $476,006 million. 


That was 7 years ago. 

At the beginning of World War I our na- 
tional debt was slightly more than $1 billion; 
therefore, most of our public indebtedness 
has been accumulated by the demands of 
wars, periods of international tensions and 
depressions of this century. 


That was true in 1974. It is not true 
today, because most of our debt has been 
accumulated since that date, more than 
half of it in the 1970’s, in periods of 
peacs and periods of relative prosperity 
and periods when we should have been 
running surpluses. If we had done that, 
we would have had half the debt burden 
we have now, a lower rate of interest, we 
probably would be paying about $65 bil- 
lion less interest on the national debt, 
and we could have had the same level of 
services, the same level of taxes, and bal- 
ance the budget. 


We should learn from that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We should learn that if we are 
going to have a chance to have genuine 
economic prosperity in the future, if we 
are going to have a chance to have rela- 
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tively low interest rates in the future, 
we have to do far better in bringing our 
budget into balance and reducing our 
deficit and running surpluses. 

The size of the United States national debt 
is tremendous when we consider it in the 
aggregate. From 1950 to the present, a period 
of relative prosperity, we have seen our na 
tional debt increase by over 8200 billion. 


Well, that was true, as I say, in 1974, 
when this was written; but now it would 
have to be increased to $700 billion. 

This increase in our national debt in e: 
little more than two decades of genera! 
prosperity is more than the total debs 
accumulated for the first 155 years of our 
national history which includes financing 
all of our wars prior to World War II. 


Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the contrast in the situa- 
tion that we suffer today and what we 
enjoyed back in 1950, when we were 
spending less, when we were close to 
balancing our budget, when we had a big 
surplus in 1948, as I pointed out, and 
when we were following a more conserv- 
ative fiscal policy. 

During 1950, the Federal Government 
paid social security to millions of retired 
workers. We funded unemployment com- 
pensation, all the New Deal reforms: 
those compassionate and wise and hope- 
ful reforms had come firmly into place. 

In the middle of that year, we went to 
war in Korea, involving a huge military 
commitment, a rapid advance in military 
spending. 

Let us put military spending in 1950 
and 1981 in perspective: Since 1950, we 
have had a 250-percent rise in prices, so 
we could expect Federal spending to rise 
by 242 times simply to keep pace with 
the cost of inflation. We also had a 50- 
percent increase in the population, 
roughly from 150 to 225 million; so we 
could expect another 50 percent increase 
in Federal spending to accommodate the 
population increase. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
took on all kinds of activities—space, 
food stamps, CETA, health programs, 
and we expanded our established New 
Deal programs. 

If we allow fully for the inflation and for 
the increase in population so we measure 
Federal Government spending in constant 
dollars on a per capita basis, how much did 
the Federal Government expand its spend- 
ing since 1950, as compared to today? The 
answer: Not double, not triple, but a mas- 
sive fourfold. In real terms we, the Federal 
Government, spend not twice as much as we 
spent in 1950 for every man, woman, and 
child, not three times as much, but four 
times as much. And remember, once again, 
1950 was a year in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had already absorbed all the re- 
forms of the New Deal and in 1950, we went 
to war in Korea and spent billions to prose- 
cute that war. In spite of that, we have in- 
creased Federal spending since 1950 on a per 
capita, constant dollar basis by a mammoth, 
rampaging, fourfold. 

Now consider the performance of our ccon- 
omy in 1950 and today in 1981. In 1950, 
we had an average of 5.3 percent unemploy- 
ment. This year, our unemployment has 
moved to a level almost 50 percent higher 
than in 1950. So the vast amount of spend- 
ing that we have shoved into the economy 
has not given us a lower unemployment rate. 
Unemployment has moved sharply higher. 

Mr. President, has the economy become 
more productive with this huge increase in 
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Federal spending? For the last 2 years we 
suffered a stagnant productivity, virtually no 
increase whatsoever, one of the first times in 
all American history except for the most 
serious kinds of recessions or depressions 
when productivity did not advance; but in 
1980, it did not. We may have a slight recov- 
ery in productivity this year, but it still 
stumbles along anemically. 

Now consider 1950, when our Federal Gov- 
ernment, in real per capita terms, was 
spending a quarter of what it spends now. 
Result: In 1950, our nonfarm production ad- 
vanced a spectacular 6 percent. Farm pro- 
duction is volatile and less predictable, but 
if we throw that in, the overall increase in 
real production was a smashing 8.7 percent. 
So, in 1950, when we were spending a tiny 
one-fourth in real terms from the Federal 
Government what we spend today, our un- 
employment was sharply lower and our rate 
of increase in production and productivity 
spectacularly higher. 

Now comes the real piece de resistance; 
consider inflation in both these circum- 
stances. In 1981, with a sagging economy, 
high unemployment, slow growth, inflation 
hovers around 10 percent. And what was it 
in 1950? Well, in 1950 the Consumer Price 
Index rose by—hold on to your hat—a flat 
1 percent. Can anyone honestly argue that 
that 1-percent rate did not reflect the fact 
that Federal spending was one-fourth its 
present level? 

And interest rates in 1950; how did they 
compare with interests in 1981? Well, in 
1950, when we were spending one-fourth of 
what we spend today, interest rates were— 
get ready for this one—the prime was not 
20 percent—which it is today, not 10 per- 
cent, not 5 percent, but 2.07 percent. The 
Federal Government was borrowing with 
Treasury bills at 1.2 percent. And the home 
mortgage rate? Not the present 18 percent 
but a cozy 414 percent. 


Is that not beautiful? Does that make 
your mouth water? 

Mr. President, you can say all you want 
for progress, but anyone with any sense 
at all must recognize how much better 
and sounder and happier our economy 
was in 1950, when the Federal Govern- 
ment, in constant dollars—that is, al- 
lowing fully for inflation—and on a per 
capita basis—that is, allowing fully for 
population growth—spent less than a 
quarter of what we spend today. Far 
fewer Americans were out of jobs. Our 
production soared. 

Interest rates were a tiny fraction of 
what they are today. Inflation was liter- 
ally one-tenth of what we suffer now. 
And we did all of this while we dis- 
charged our responsibilities for social 
security, unemployment compensation, 
and the other great reforms of the New 
Deal, and while we fought a savage and 
costly war in Korea. 

All of this, Mr. President, is why this 
Senator does not fault the administra- 
tion for calling for the sharp reduction 
in spending they have asked for this 
year, and why I intend to support the 
spending cuts the President has re- 
quested. 

The fact is that they are not going to 
result in a balanced budget in 1982, and 
they should. The fact is that we can bal- 
ance the budget if we have the will. We 
know we can do it, and we should do it. 

As I point out, the budget can be bal- 
anced by cutting spending and cutting 
it sharply. It can be balanced by increas- 
ing taxes on consumption—something 
we have to do. 
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Mr. President, when I came to this 
body in 1957, the Senator I admired the 
most and who I felt was one of the most 
outstanding people I had ever met was 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Paul Douglas. Paul Douglas is the only 
truly top economist who has ever served 
in this body, and he was a top economist. 
He was president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

He wrote a definitive work on the 
theory of wages that is still the best work 
in that field. He had been an admired 
and respected top professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was a man who 
not only felt deeply about economics but 
also translated that conviction and that 
marvelous technical competence into a 
great gain for our country. 

When he came to this body in 1949, he 
was the person, even though he was a 
new Member of the body, who more than 
anybody else was responsible for the ac- 
cord between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, an accord that gave 
us a sensible monetary policy. 

I pointed out some of the results we 
enjoyed as early as 1950 when interest 
rates were low and inflation was low and 
the economy was very productive. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Paul Douglas, although he was a 
Democrat and a liberal and known for 
that, he was also a man who believed 
very strongly in fiscal prudence. I sup- 
pose the most famous phrase associated 
with Douglas was his statement that to 
be a liberal you do not have to be a 
wastral, but that is what Paul Douglas 
maintained. That is the way he lived. 
He believed very strongly that we could 
hold down spending and that we should 
and that in periods when we were not 
fighting a war or in a period of deep 
recession that we should balance the 
budget. 

I recall some of the words of Paul 
Douglas who served in this body from 
1949 to 1967 and served with such great 
distinction. He wrote a number of books 
one of them was called. “Economy and 
the National Government” and in that 
book he said the following: 

The double requirement for reduced ex- 
penditures and for increased revenues in 
order to balance the budget is the exact 
opposite of what is supposed to be the sure 
prescription for individual political success. 


That is something we should be very 
much aware of. 

The easiest way to succeed, of course, 
is to promise your constituents that you 
will cut their taxes because that is the 
one kind of action by Congress that they 
know we have the power to command. 


The one element of the cost of living 
that affects every constituent is his taxes 
that we can control. We cannot control 
the price of the food he buys, at least 
not directly. We cannot control the price 
of the housing, not even his interest 
rates. We cannot control the cost of 
clothing. We can control the taxes he 
pays. 

So it is always unpopular for us to in- 
crease taxes and always popular to cut 
them. 

Of course, we can always curry favor 
by providing spending because most con- 
stituents have some kind of spending 
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whether it is student fees or whether it 
is a health program or whether it is a 
public works program or defense con- 
tracts which will benefit them, or a 
housing program, whatever it is. 

At any rate, Paul Douglas says: 

The politiclan’s recipe for success—at least 
in the short-run—demands that he do the 
following three things: 

1. Make speeches denouncing inflation and 
price increases and proclaim himself to be 
the staunch defender of an “honest dollar” 
and the true champiom of federal economy, 

2. When specific appropriation bills come 
up, vote for all increases and against all re- 
ductions. 

In this way, the politician will get the sup- 
port of the powerful groups working for ap- 
propriations. And when he is challenged by 
those demanding reductions, he can always 
point to his speeches advocating economy as 
proof that his purposes are pure. 

3. Vote against every tax bill that comes 
up and then go to the citizens and tell them, 
“I tried my best to protect you from the in- 
creased levies imposed by a grasping govern- 
ment.” If this is accompanied by a denun- 
ciation of the heavy tax load and of the way 
in which the system of free enterprise is be- 
ing undermined by taxes, so much the 
better. 

Now this may be a sure-fire prescription 
for political success. But it is also a sure-fire 
prescription for national disaster. For what 
it means is a continuous expansion of appro- 
priations with no provisions for adequate 
revenues. It means continuously unbalanced 
budgets and continuous inflation. 


This is not some conservative ideo- 
logue who is arguing. This is the man 
who probably stands for the most liberal 
kind of policies, a man highly respected 
by every liberal organization. I suppose 
no one contributed more to civil rights 
than Paul Douglas, and no one fought 
harder for reasonable laws for labor or- 
ganizations, for unemployment pensions, 
for workmen’s compensation, for all the 
other benefits of social security, of which 
he was an author, than Paul Douglas did. 


But Paul Douglas recognized that if 
you are going to advocate policy you also 
have to have the strength and courage. 
You should have the strength and cour- 
age to call for the revenues to pay for 
them. 

As he says: 

This very policy has caused a great deal of 
the financial frailty of the French Republic. 
For many decades it has been almost im- 
possible to get the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties to cut appropriations. It has also been 
very difficult to convince the French Cham- 
ber to vote adequate taxes. The result has 
been a continuous inflation which has re- 
duced the value of the franc to approxi- 
mately one-seventieth of what was forty 
years ago. 


Then Paul says: 


We must not take a similar course. Yet the 
temptation to do so will be great. 


He wrote this in 1952 and how far- 
sighted this was. In 1952 we had a rela- 
tively responsible fiscal situation. We had 
come out of the depression where Paul 
Douglas and others agreed we had to 
have deficit financing. We had come out 
of a war that taxed all of our resources 
and required obviously a degree of deficit 
financing. 


And he was saying that those should 
be the compensations and those are good 
reasons for running deficits. 
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But he says we must not take a similar 


course now. 

The tensions with Russia will continue for 
years and will require high expenditures. It 
will be easy to finance these expenditures by 
inflation rather than by getting rid of waste 
and providing adequate revenues. But it will 
also be fatal. We have started upon the 
French road. We need to turn away from it. 
To do so requires great courage. 


We started upon the French road. We 
have indeed and again he made an 
honest appraisal of what we have done 
for the last 20 years when we had 19 
deficits and the last 10 years when we 
have had the biggest peacetime deficits 
by far in the entire history of our coun- 
try year after year. 

The path we are about to follow on 
tomorrow if we act on the debt limitation 
bill by providing, by simply passing it in 
its present form and not accepting my 
amendment which would mean that we 
could plunge this country into an $1 
trillion, 79 billion debt limit which would 
mean we would go over $1 trillion for the 
first time, to stop that Paul Douglas said 
requires great courage. 

Senators and congressmen who try to pro- 
tect the nation by reducing waste and in- 
creasing revenues may be sealing their own 
political death warrants. But they are the 
true protectors of the people. The first duty 
of a soldier is not to serve himself but to 
guard his country. Public officials need to be 
deeply imbued with the qualities of soldiers. 
And the people need to be more under- 
standing. 


Then he concludes in a very short sec- 
tion of three short paragraphs and this 
coming from Paul Douglas, the great 
liberal and advocate of a number of 
special programs. He says: “The budget 
must be balanced.” 

He goes on to say: 

The very life of our nation is in danger. 
We can come through this difficult time 
only if we all resolutely put the interests 
of the nation ahead of the Interests of our 
particular group. We can prevent inflation 
only if members of Congress, civil adminis- 
trators, the military leaders, and the various 
groups in the country subordinate their in- 
“eggs selfish interests to the national wel- 

are. 

The skeptics will say that this is impos- 
sible. But I have a deep and abiding faith 
that it be done. I believe there is within all 
our hearts a deep love of our country and 
of the principles for which it stands. This 
is the time that we should let this love 
come forth and shape our actions. 

In the fire of true patriotism the more ig- 
nobie elements in our characters may be 
burned away. This is my faith. If I am right, 
we can surmount the obstacles. If I am 
wrong, our country is headed for severe 
trouble. This is the time that we must put 
the interest of the nation first. 


I also wish to quote from Paul Doug- 
las’ interesting analysis of when should 
the Government take depreciation meas- 
ures because we are always being told if 
we balance the budget we are going to 
shove the country into a recession or de- 
pression. 

Now, most Members of Congress have 
limited economic training and experi- 
ence. Paul Douglas, as I pointed out, had 
the most thorough and comprehensive 
kind of training. He was tested and 
found to be as brilliant an economist 
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that we produced in the last hundred 
years. He was also a person who fully 
understood politics. Of course, he served 
as U.S. Senator for 18 years. He served 
on the Chicago City Council which I 
think would be a test for almost any 
human being, so he knew politics at the 
grassroots, he knew politics at its tough- 
est, and he was a man of compassion as 
well as wisdom. 

So he is well worth quoting from, and 
I am going to quote a little further from 
him now. 

The question that he asked is “When 
should the Government take depression 
measures?” 

He says: 

There is a related difficulty. What is 
“full employment” and how much unem- 
ployment is characteristic of a business 
depression? 

Mr. Beveridge in his book Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society assumed that Eng- 
land had full employment when the unem- 
ployment rate did not exceed 3 per cent. 
This figure was his allowance for seasonal 
and transitional unemployment. When un- 
employment exceeded this figure, he ssid 
that the state should begin a program of 
expanded production. A good many econo- 
mists in this country hold to this view. 

If we were to make such an application 
for the United States, I believe that a 3 per 
cent test would be almost fatal. The ratio 
of seasonal unemployment in the United 
States is appreciably greater than in Eng- 
land. This is the result of the great varieties 
and seasonal changes in our climate, our 
greater competitive expenditures which lead 
to cycles of style and seasonal employment, 
and the very great mobility of our popu- 
lation, among other things. Seasonal and 
transitional unemployment in this country 
would, therefore, be much nearer 6 per cent 
than 3 per cent of the employable work 
force, 

If we were to create governmental deficits 
every time unemployment rose above 3 per 
cent, we would be operating under a deficit 
nearly all the time. The question then de- 
velops whether that would be a healthy cir- 
cumstance. It is contended by some that, 
as long as the total annual interest pay- 
ments upon public debt do not form an in- 
creasing proportion of the national income, 
there is no real danger. There is undoubt- 
edly something to this contention. 

An increase in public debt, is however, not 
a desirable end in itself. Moreover, it would 
be dangerous constantly to increase the pub- 
lic debt in time of peace when the prospect 
of war still hangs over us, because during 
the time of war further enormous increases 
always occur. Unless we provide a margin 
of safety in peacetime for the war which 
may occur, we are likely to be in great 
trouble if and when such a war breaks out. 


Then he says this: 

To use deficit financing In order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is, 
therefore, very dangerous. 


And that ts precisely what we are doing 
today, Mr. President. 

Paul Douglas went on to say: 

Jt will tend to do far more harm through 
inflation than the good it will do by absorb- 
ing some of those who are unemployed 
through seasonal and transitional causes. 


Now, I am not quoting from a person 
who just happened to be a U.S. Senator 
or a prominent figure in our Nation. I 
am quoting from the man who is the 
No. 1 expert on the theory of labor. 
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As I say, he wrote the definitive work 
on the theory of labor back in 1911. He 
was president of the American Economic 
Association. He was a man who had the 
deenest kind of compassion. He knew how 
important it was to give people jobs. But 
he was a man who was also hardheaded 
and thoughtful. 

As I say, he was the most experienced 
economist, by far, who ever served in this 
body. 

He says: 

To use deficit financing in order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 per cent is 
therefore very dangerous. It will tend to do 
far more harm through Inflation than the 
good it will do by absorbing some of those 
who are unemployed from seasonal and tran- 
sitional causes. 

For in a period when unemployment is 
less than 6 per cent, there Is no real supply 
of workers ready to go into productive activ- 
ity. Instead, the unemployed are primarily 
either the hard core of the perennially un- 
employed, such as the handicapped, and the 
transitiovally unemploved for whom job 
openings exist. Since there is no real idle 
supply of labor, extra money pumped into 
the economy by budgetary de‘cit cannot 
appreciably increase production. Rather, it 
will be used to bid up the prices on the avall- 
able supply of goods and services, and hence 
it will bring about Inflation. 

There is a further zone of uncertainty 
within which we do not know what is going 
to happen. I submit as a rough judgment 
that probably we should not run a govern- 
mental deficit unless unemployment exceeds 
8 per cent and, indeed, possibly slightly more 
than that. 


Now, I think that is very appropriate 
now because the unemployment level was 
about 7.2. It fluctuated at about that level 
for a long time and stabilized at that 
level. So, as I submitted over and over 
again tonight, at a time when unemploy- 
ment is moderate, at a time when infla- 
tion is really rampaging and still ram- 
paging by any historical comparison, the 
10-percent inflation we are suffering now 
is absolutely outrageous, 

Under these circumstances, we should 
balance the budget and not proceed with 
a debt limit which shoots all the way 
to $1 trillion, $79 billion. 

Paul Douglas goes on to say: 

When unemployment is between 6 and 8 
per cent, the gcvernmental budget should at 
least balance and therefore be neutral in its 
effects. When unemployment is over 8 per 
cent, we should have a deficit; but when it 
is under 6 per cent, there should be a surplus. 


Now, as we know, we are likely to have 
a deficit. This year we had a deficit of— 
I think our deficit this year is going to 
be around $60 billion. Our deficit next 
year, the President hores—that is the 
year that begins next Thursday—will be 
around $42.5 billion. And there is no way 
you can reconcile that kind of deficit with 
our present level of unemployment if you 
follow the careful reasoning of this out- 
standing economist who served this coun- 
try with distinction, as the Senator from 
Illinois did for so many years. 

Senator Douglas goes on to say: 

The budgetary theorists of the compensa- 
tory school tend also to assume that ex- 
penditures which are begun in periods of 
depression can be turned off in periods of 
prosperity—that governmental expenditures 
are like electric lights which can be turned 


off or on st will. 
In real life this is not so. There tends in- 
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stead to be a systematic bias in favor of 
expanding expenditures and against contract- 
ing them. This is true for several reasons. 

In the first place, it is hard to get projects 
for which the period of expenditure precisely 
coincides with that of the depression. Pros- 
perity frequently comes before the construc- 
tion job is completed. This is particularly true 
of huge public works. 


What we need are projects whose construc- 
tion periods are relatively short or which can 
be laid aside during the period of prosperity 
and resumed without great loss during perl- 
ods of depression. 


The construction of housing is one of the 
best types of government-sponsored depres- 
sion projects. Housing can be quickly finished 
once plans are drawn and real estate assem- 
bled. One of the nation’s great lost oppor- 
tunities occurred during the thirties when 
we did not clear and rebuild the slums of 
our cities more than we did. 


Second, people acquire a vested interest 
in government work projects. Projects start- 
ed in periods of depression result in hiring 
many governmental employees. These men 
and women like their jobs. They believe in 
the worth of their projects; they come to 
think of them not as measures to get us 
out of the depression but as essential parts 
of the national life. So they insist on holding 
on to them even though their original justi- 
fication has disappeared. To stop these proj- 
ects would mean that the employees might 
lose their jobs and be thrust out into a harsh 
and cruel world. 

So officialdom tends to line up in support 
of these projects in good as well as bad times. 

Third, there are those who furnish the 
materials or benefit from the services sup- 
plied. It is quite touching to witness the 
enthusiasm which is felt by the producers 
of cement for the public roads and dams 
of this country. Similarly, the producers of 
bricks, lumber, electrical fixtures, and plumb- 
ing fixtures ardently want a big volume of 
housing, preferably under private auspices, 
but still a big volume of housing. High mili- 
tary expenditures also bring about this type 
of vested interest. 

Once the government starts a program of 
expenditures, it builds up tremendous pres- 
sure groups. These groups resist having the 
programs turned off in the automatic way 
that economists prescribe. 

There is a final point which I shall touch 
on briefly. 

There are a great many people who sneer 
at Mr. Keynes but who nevertheless im- 
Plicitly hold the beliefs of his later disci- 
ples—who assume that there is fundamental 
instability in the economy which can be 
averted only by the continual expenditure 
of public funds. This group is found in some 
of the most conservative quarters of business. 


Mr. Douglas goes on to say: 

While I was trying to reduce appropria- 
tions during these last years, I was constantly 
impressed by the attitude taken by many 
economic conservatives. These men would 
quietly express their fears that the economy 
could not stand the strain of reducing public 
expenditures. They believed that, when pub- 
lic expenditures were curtailed, there would 
not be a commensurate expansion in other 
lines and that, in fact, the private economy 
could only be kept goling by the creation of 
more and more purchasing power. 

I could only reply that I had greater faith 
than they in the normal health of the 
capitalistic system if it were only permitted 
to operate competitively. 


And then, to discuss an issue which 
is very much before us right now. and 
that is balancing the budget during 
defense buildup of the kind we are under- 
gone at the present time, Mr. Douglas 
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There is also s tendency among some 
Keynesians to throw their theory overboard 
during a period of defense buildup. Certainly, 
during sn all-out war, the economic danger 
would be inflation; yet such large expendi- 
tures are so necessary that it becomes im- 
possible to balance the budget, let alone have 
a surplus. 

But the basic principle of compensatory 
spending still holds. While we must incur 
deficits during a period of all-out war, we 
should nevertheless reduce civilian spending 
to a bare minimum and wage constant war 
on waste in military spending. 


Then he says: 

During the present period of defense 
mobilization—which was a period very 
similar to the present. We are not prepar- 
ing for a specific war now as we were pre- 
paring for the Korean war at that time. 


He said: 

During the present period of defense 
mobilization it would probably be unrealistic 
to think that we could have a budgetary 
surplus, even though we are faced with very 
real inflationary dangers. But, given the level 
of preparedness for which we are now 
striving, we should at least be able to balance 
the budget. If we cannot throw water on the 
fires of inflation by fiscal policies, we should 
certainly not feed those fires by adding more 
fuel in the form of budgetary deficits. 

We face a very real danger in the threat 
of Communist aggression. We need a thor- 
oughgoing defense buildup. But it would be 
shortsighted, indeed, if in the process of this 
buildup, we should badly weaken ourselves 
internally through inflationary policies. We 
should not precommit our reserve strength. 
We shall need it for our own protection. 


Mr. President, as I say, those words of 
one of the wisest men who has ever 
served in this body, a man who had par- 
ticular and highly relevant experience as 
an economist, who understood economic 
theory as probably no other Member of 
the United States Senate ever had, who 
served, incidentally, with great distinc- 
tion as chairman of the Joint Economic 
Co.nmittee, served on the Banking Com- 
mittee for many, many years, this re- 
markable man’s advice is advice that we 
should heed. 

And he spoke out with the greatest 
kind of force and eloquence for having 
the courage to hold down spending nec- 
essary to increase taxes and to balance 
the budget in precisely and exactly at a 
time like the present. 

Mr. President, I think we should have 
recognized that the massive increase we 
have endured in spending in the past 30 
years has certainly not achieved its aim 
of providing for an improvement in our 
economy. In fact, it has been to the con- 
trary. 

Senator Douglas so well points out 
some people make the assumption if the 
Federal Government does not spend the 
money nobody will be active economi- 
cally. We now find because the Federal 
Government is spending so much money 
and borrowing so much money that our 
high interest rates are preventing ac- 
tivity by the private sector that would 
probably exceed the activity in the gov- 
ernmental sector. 

If the Federal Government was not 
engaging in the kind of enormous deficits 
it has in driving interest rates up so 
sharply, we undoubtedly would have 
more housing starts, we undoubtedly 
would be selling more automobiles, we 
would have a far more prosperous farm 
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economy, and the farmers would be buy- 
ing equipment they need to improve their 
efficiency. 


Small business, which is the greatest 
employer in our society, would be pro- 
ceeding to do what they have done so 
well, which is to provide most of the 
new employment because the small busi- 
nesses, of course, like the farmer and the 
automobile dealer and the homebuilder 
are borrowers who are tremendously 
affected by the level of interest rates and 
the availability of credit, and our policies 
have made that availability far, far less. 


The proposal we have before us now. 
the proposal to increase the debt limit to 
much more than $1 trillion, would cer- 
tainly aggravate that situation very 
seriously. 

So let me ask the question as to 
whether or not the massive increase in 
Federal spending in the last 30 years has 
achieved its aim. My answer is no, no, no, 
it has not. Why did we increase spending 
in the fifties and sixties and seventies by 
a massive fourfold in constant per cap- 
ita dollars? To provide more jobs? Yes. 
Have we done so? No. 

No, employment has increased as our 
population has increased and our work 
force has increased. Unemployment is 
no better, it is worse than it was at that 
time, and there is strong evidence, as I 
have indicated, that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had followed a more modest and 
careful policy that the private sector 
would have provided permanent jobs on 
a much more productive basis, more effi- 
cient basis, with greater gains in our 
economy than we were able to achieve. 

Did we increase Federal spending to 
help the Nation’s small businessmen? 
Yes, that was the purpose. Congressmen 
and Presidents have said repeatedly we 
should not only stimulate the econ- 
omy to provide greater opportunity for 
small businessmen, but that we should 
provide set-asides in increasing Federal 
programs to give small businessmen & 
bigger break, and we have vastly in- 
creased the loans of the Small Business 
Administration to small businessmen. 
Did that work? Today, after year after 
year massive increase in this kind of as- 
sistance to the small businessmen, the 
typical independent businessman could 
hardly suffer more than he does today. 

He has to pay 20 percent plus for his 
money. Money which he could borrow in 
1950 at 3 or 4 percent he must now pay 
20 percent for. If he builds homes, the 
catastrophic drop in homebuilding has 
shoved him right out of business or he is 
flat on his back barely holding on. This 
is with housing starts dropp'ng to a cat- 
astrophic one-half level needed for a 
healthy industry. 

When a businessman operates a small 
auto dealership, high interest rates have 
driven him right to the wall; 4 or 5 per- 
cent has become 20 percent or more 
money today. 

If he kept any kind of an inventory, 
the high interest rates are eating him up. 

Let us consider what this spending pro- 
gram has done for the Nation’s farmers. 
Certainly farmers make up a vital part 
of our economy, and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s farm programs should serve the 
farmer. 

What has the explosion of Federal 
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spending done to the Nation’s farmers? 
Since about 70 years ago we have been 
measuring how well the farmer has been 
doing by following the parity index. 

That index measures the ratio bewween 
the prices farmers have to pay to buy 
equipment, pay taxes, pay interest, pay 
for feed and supplies, and so on, and the 
prices farmers receive for what they 
produce. 

It should not surprise anyone that 
1932, which was about the worst eco- 
nomic year for just about everyone in 
our country, also was the worst eco- 
nomic year for our farmers measured by 
the parity index. The farmer receiv- 
ing in 1910 to 1914 100 percent—that is 
if you assume that that period, which 
may not be fair but if you assume that 
that period was a reasonable relation- 
ship between farm income and off-the- 
farm income—the parity index dropped 
down to 60 percent of parity in 1932. 

What is parity for our farmers this 
year? Hold on to your hats, it has 
dropped to the lowest figure in any year 
since we started keeping that index 
some 70 years ago, except only 1932. 

It has dropped te a savage 61, and that 
follows 30 years of unprecedented in- 
creases in the Federal spending. 

What was farm parity in 1950 when we 
had all the New Deal reform, including 
the farm program? They were in place 
before we started this massive Federal 
spending. I referred to that 1950 spend- 
ing figure a short time ago and pointed 
out it was one-fourth in real terms al- 
lowing fully for inflation, and with the 
population growth one-fourth on a per 
capita basis on what it is now. 

Parity in 1950—and get this—was not 
60, not 70, not 80, not 90, but 101. So 
not only can we say the farmer or the 
small businessman or the workingman 
has not won anything for the colossal 
increase in spending in the last 30 years; 
indeed, all of these groups have taken it 
squarely on the chin. Every group that 
theorists might prophesy would gain 
from big Government spending has lost. 
More working people have lost their 
jobs, the unemployment rate is much 
higher, more business people have lost 
their businesses or they find they can- 
not simply cope with these killing inter- 
est rates, and the farmers have lost their 
farms in record numbers, and those who 
remain have the fight of their lives on 
their hands just to stay alive. 

I do not say that no groups have won 
from this Government largesse. Some 
have. We have done more for our handi- 
capped, and we should have done that; 
we have done more for the extremely 
poor, and we should have done that; we 
have done more for the health of all 
members of our society through medi- 
care and medicaid and advanced re- 
search and the vast increases in the 
training of doctors. Americans live longer 
than before, they are healthier, and these 
are great achievements. 

But, Mr. President, we must find a 
way of maintaining these achievements 
and, at the same time, provide for an 
economy in which we balance the budg- 
et, bring expenditures into accord with 
revenues so that we do not run deficits 
and do not have to borrow constantly 
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more money, and we do and not drive 
businessmen and workers who work for 
those businessmen, whether they are 
homebuilders or automobile dealers or 
farmers and others, to the wall with 
these interest rates that are caused by 
enormous Government borrowing. 

[The following proceedings occurred 
after 12 o'clock midnight.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to now discuss the colossal 
growth in Federal credit activity in re- 
cent years because I think that growth 
has been something that people do not 
really realize. We talk about Govern- 
ment spending and Government deficits. 
If the Government acts as a borrower 
much of it is off-budget activity and, of 
course, that drives up the rate of interest 
directly and massively, and when the 
Government sponsors a borrower be- 
cause it eliminates all risk, it gives that 
borrower a preeminent position which 
puts him at an enormous advantage 
over any competitor. 

Mr. President, the growth of Federal 
activity in that area in recent years has 
been rapid, in some cases more rapid 
than the growth of d'rect spending. 

Most credit programs fall outside of 
the traditional budget techniques which 
focus on direct spending and taxing. Be- 
cause they are largely of an off-budget 
nature the Federal Government is unable 
to make decisions about the total size and 
composition of its credit program. 

To remedy this problem the adminis- 
tration proposed for the first time a Fed- 
eral credit budget to be considered to- 
gether with a unified budget. As a result, 
Congress has an opportunity to consider 
how to incorporate review of Federal 
credit activity into its annual budget 
process. 

The Federal credit operations consist 
of direct loans and loan guarantees. The 
Federal Government makes direct loans 
to individuals, businesses, nonprofit or- 
ganizations and local governments for a 
variety of purposes. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation makes loans to pro- 
ducers to finance next year’s crop. The 
Small Business Administration makes 
loans to small businesses for expansion. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion makes loans to local governments for 
public works and to businesses for commer- 
cial expansion in economically distressed 
areas. 

The Export-Import Bank makes loans to 
businesses to assist them to compete in over- 
seas markets. 

Direct loans are also made by the various 
off-budget agencies. Loans are made by the 
U.S. Railway Association to various railroads 
as part of the reorganization and consolida- 
tion in Conrail. Also direct loans for Rural 
Electrification Administration programs are 
made by the Rural Electrification and Tele- 
phone Revolving Fund. By far the largest vol- 
ume of off-budget direct loans are made by 
the Federal Financing Bank (FFB), which 
acts as a financing agent for many on-budget 
programs. 

Mr. President, earlier today I pointed 
out that this off-budget borrowing was 
so massive last year—we do not have the 
figures yet for this year—that it equaled 
the enormous budget deficit in its ab- 
sorption of available lendable funds. 
Last year the budget deficit absorbed 17 
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percent, approximately one-sixth of all 
new savings, and last year the off-budget 
programs of the Federal Government 
absorbed another 17 percent or one- 
sixth. So one-third of all of the new sav- 
ings in this country were absorbed by off- 
budget borrowing and by the budget 
deficits. 

In other words, if we had had a bal- 
anced budget and no net increase in off- 
budget borrowing, which would have 
been practical, we would have had, un- 
der those circumstances, a substantial 
increase in the available funds and the 
private sector would have had far more 
jobs. We would have had an increase of 
something like going from 67 to 100 per- 
cent, or there would have been a 50- 
percent increase in the funds available 
in the private sector, and, of course, at 
much lower rates. 

A loan guarantee may be defined as an 
action by which the federal government re- 
moves or reduces a lender's risk by pledging 
to repay principal and interest in case of de- 
fault by the borrowers. Loan guarantees have 
been an important component of credit ad- 
vanced by the federal government during 
the post-World War II era. 

Federal credit assistance, in the form of 
direct loans and loan guarantees, has grown 
rapidly in recent years. In fact, off-budget 
direct loans and loan guarantees have experi- 
enced more rapid growth in recent years than 
have direct federal expenditures. In the four- 
year period 1976-1979, expenditures increased 
by 35 percent. During that same period new 
loans guaranteed increased 108 percent and 
new direct loans by off-budget entities 
posted an increase of 70 percent. Direct loans 
by on-budget agencies, on the other hand, 
increased only 31 percent. 

Figure 1 illustrates the growth of federal 
credit activity in the last decade. Loan guar- 
antees experienced their greatest growth in 
fiscal years 1977 and 1979, achieving growth 
rates of 98 percent in 1977 and 58 percent in 
1979. Direct loans by on-budget agencies in- 
creased fastest in 1977 and 1978, 42.5 percent 
the first year and 44 percent the second year. 
Direct loans by off-budget agencies increased 
rapidly in 1975—99 percent—and continued 
in 1976—53 percent. 

One possible explanation for this growth 
of federal credit programs may well be their 
budgetary treatment. Since loan guarantees 
are excluded by statute from the definition 
of budget authority, they are effectively be- 
yond the control of a budget process that 
focuses only on budget authority, outlays, 
and receipts. 


We have a responsibility in the Bank- 
ing Committee for loan guarantees. Of 
course, we have approved some relatively 
limited loan guarantees, compared to the 
figures I am reading here. We are all 
familiar, of course, with the loan guar- 
antee we approved for New York City, 
subject to a whale of a lot of debate, 
discussion, and dissension. That was for 
$1.5 billion, which, of course, is a great 
deal less than the tens of billions for 
these other programs. Nevertheless, it 
constituted a precedent and a substan- 
tial amount of money. 

The Chrysler guarantee also was a 
matter of great concern by the Congress. 

But most of these guarantees slip 
through without that kind of attention; 
in fact, with very little attention. As I 
say, since they are not part of the budget, 
and as we do not have to be accountable 
in that way, there is a tendency on the 
part of both the executive branch as 
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well as the legislative branch, certainly 
a strong tendency on the part of our 
committee, to ignore them. We do not 
have to account for them. 


They are not part of the scorekeeping. 
But they have just as clear and decisive 
an effect in driving up interest rates as 
the on-budget borrowing. We should be 
much more sensitive because, as I 
pointed out, they are increasing much 
more rapidly. Last year they constituted 
the same degree of burden. In other 
words, they doubled the burden on the 
interest rates and on borrowing gener- 
ally in our society that the Federal defi- 
cit represented. 

In addition, some direct loans are effec- 
tively hidden off-budget because of two prac- 
tices—sales of loan’ assets to the FFB and 
purchases by the FFB of guaranteed obli- 
gations. Thus, it should be no surprise that 
off-budget lending and loan guarantees have 
grown faster in recent years than on-budget 
direct loans. 


The Federal Financing Bank is a Fed- 
eral agency. It is a Federal agency that, 
I think, has caused a lot of concern on 
the part of many of us in the Congress 
and a lot of outside critics. The Federal 
Financing Bank is able to provide credit 
without it appearing in the budget. Of 
course, it is very tempting for both ad- 
ministration and Members of Congress 
to say, “We do not want to increase the 
budget, we do not want to increase the 
budget deficit, so let us push it on the 
Federal Financing Bank.” 

The extra-budgetary nature of loan guar- 
antees and the predominance of off-budget 
direct lending mean that most of the growth 
in Federal credit assistance is occurring out- 
side any Congressional process or mechanism 
for allocating resources. This poses several 
problems. First, the year-to-year growth of 
most programs is largely uncontrolled. The 
programs are often authorized on an open- 
ended basis or have only a ceiling on total 
outstanding indebtedness set so high as to 
be no restraint at all on annual growth. As 
a result, the Congress does not set priorities 
among the competing needs of borrowers 
seeking loans or loan guarantees from the 
Federal Government. 

A second problem is that the Congress does 
not limit the total amount of credit extended 
by the Federal Government through loans 
and loan guarantees. 


In the first place, we do not set prior- 
ities among the competing needs of bor- 
rowers seeking loans or loan guarantees 
from the Federal Government. We do 
that in our appropriations process. We 
do not do that in our off-budget loan 
and loan guarantee programs. They just 
come and get it. The programs, as I say, 
are authorized on an open-ended basis. 
They have only a ceiling on total out- 
standing indebtedness set so high as to 
be no restraint at all on annual growth. 

The second problem is that Congress 
does not limit the total amount of credit 
extended by the Federal Government 
through loans and loan guarantees. 

When I was chairman of the Banking 
Committee I was very interested in de- 
veloping a credit budget so it would in- 
clude everything, so there would be no 
activity sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that did not come under some 
kind of discipline, some kind of regular 
examination, control, and so forth. But 
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we so far have not been able to achieve 
that. We certainly should, if we are going 
to have any real concern for our 
economy. 

In a period of restrained growth of the 
money supply, such as we now face, growth 
in the total amount of credit provided 
through federal programs may well mean 
that borrowers not eligible for these pro- 
grams who seek credit in the private market 
may not be able to obtain it, or may have 
to pay more for it through higher interest 
rates. 


I think I should modify the last sen- 
tence I read: It should not be “may” 
but it should be “will.” There is no ques- 
tion but it has that effect. 

For both these reasons, the lack of a 
process for allocating credit resources may 
hinder the Congress in its attempt to man- 
age the federal credit program more effec- 
tively. 

The Congress does not totally escape the 
consequences of unplanned credit growth. 
The ceiling on the public debt must be im- 
pressed dollar-for-dollar with each addi- 
tional off-budget loan. Because there are no 
controls on the levels of off-budget lending, 
even if the Congress balances the budget 
it will have to continue raising the debt 
celling because of off-budget lending. 


Mr. President, we should be aware of 
the fact that even if we do reduce the 
size of the deficit, say, $40 billion or 
thereabouts, as the President so sin- 
cerely wants to do, we would still have a 
much, much bigger increase in borrow- 
ing and a greater increase in the na- 
tional debt because of this off-budget 
borrowing. Let me repeat the sentence 
I just read, because it is critical to un- 
derstanding what we must do if we are 
going to get overall control on this proc- 
ess and begin to ease the pressure on in- 
terest rates. As this thoughtful article 
from the Congressional Budget Office 
indicates, because there are no controls 
on the level of off-budget lending, even 
if Congress balances the budget, we shall 
have to continue raising the debt ceil- 
ing because of off-budget lending. 

So it is not enough for us to balance 
the budget in 1982; we are going to 
have to balance the off-budget process, 
too, and get at that. As a matter of fact, 
we could run a deficit—it would probably 
have to be a modest deficit—even with 
a fixed limit on the national debt if we 
would reduce the off-budget borrowing 
in absolute terms. At any rate, we have 
to cope with both of them. 

I think this is absolutely proper, be- 
cause if the Federal Government is go- 
ing to give guarantees to New York or 
for housing or Chrysler or for any other 
purpose, it, of course, gives those en- 
tities advantage over everybody else. In 
the process, it cuts down on the avail- 
able supply of funds that can be loaned. 

A third problem presented by the lack of 
a resource allocation process for credit pro- 
grams is the potential for making inap- 
propriate decisions. Loan guarantees, in par- 
ticular, have been subject to inappropriate 
use. Because they have no direct budget 
cost, they appear to be free. Several pro- 
grams of capital development have been 
financed using loan guarantees. Three of 
these have encountered serious difficulties. 
Under the New Communities program, de- 
velopers could seek guaranteed financing for 
site preparation of “new towns,” and 13 
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were issued. All 13 projects 
Proved unable to pay the debt servicing on 
their loans and had to be reorganized by 
the federal government, resulting in a $90 
million loss. Two transportation ventures— 
Amtrak and Washington, D.C.’s Metro—re- 
ceived guaranteed financing for capital con- 
struction. Neither has been able to meet the 
burden of servicing its debt, and during 
the last session the Congress had to con- 
sider bills to provide them with direct as- 
sistance so they could get out of financing 
difficulties. 

At a hearing before the House Budget 
Committee’s ‘ask Force on the Budget 
Process last November, representatives of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB), the Treasury, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Congressional Budget Office recom- 
mended that the federal government in- 
clude federal credit activity in its budget 
process. 

In the fiscal year 1981 budget, the Ad- 
ministration presents for the first time s 
federal credit buayet and recommends lim- 
{tations on the gross activity of individual 
credit programs in accordance with that 
budget. It is not, however, proposing legisla- 
tion to establish a formal federal credit pro- 
gram control system. The procedures for 
formulating the limitations on individual 
programs recommended in the budget were 
established by OMB as part of the budget 
preparstion instructions and did not require 
changes in law. The Administration suggests 
that the Congress could set targets and cell- 
ings on gross lending and gross guarantees 
to provide a framework for considering the 
proposed limitations on individual programs. 
It stops short, however, of proposing such 
changes in law. 


So the administration is recommend- 
ing an improvement in advance, here, 
but it certainly is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive to assure us that we are going 
to bring this off-budget process into the 
discipline that we need if we are going 
to control it, fully control it. At a time 
when interest rates are such a big issue 
and when, obviously, this off-budget bor- 
rowing is one of the elements that drives 
up the rate of interest, it seems to me 
we should be anxious to promote that 
kind of control of the off-budget lending 
process. 

Mr. President, we should be very much 
aware of this, because the resolution that 
we will vote on tomorrow, that my 
amendment goes to, of course, is & resolu- 
tion that would permit a terrific increase 
in the debt limit, an increase in the debt 
limit that can only be explained in rela- 
tion to this off-budget borrowing. I think 
it is an increase that would exceed $90 
billion and I do not think anybody would 
condone a deficit next year of $90 bil- 
lion—certainly not on the economic as- 
sumption that the administration makes. 
The answer is that that is because we 
do not really have any handle on, any 
control of, this off-budget borrowing that 
J am talking about. 

So, I am glad that the administration 
presents a Federal credit budget and re- 
commends limitations on the growth 
activity. As I say, it should go much 
farther than that and propose what they 
do not propose, a Federal credit program 
control system so we know exactly what 
we are doing and so we can match the 
off-budget borrowing with their prior- 
ities, with the priorities that we have in 
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the budget, and make sure we handle this 
in a way that is responsible and, cer- 
tainly, under present c.rcumstances, pre- 
vents any net off-budget borrowing. 

Then the Office of Management and 
Budget suggests some options for con- 
gressional action. They say: 

A Congressional response to the proposal 
for controls could take several forms. The 
Congress could choose to continue the exist- 
ing case-by-case approach to control of 
federal credit programs. In recent years, limi- 
tations on the annual activity of some federal 
credit programs have been enacted, either 
through authorizing legislation or through 
limitations enacted in various appropriations 
bills. Continuing this piecemeal approach, 
the Congress could pick and choose among 
the limitations recommended in the budget, 
enacting those that for one reason or another 
seem needed. 

Alternatively, the Congress could extend 
across the board the practice of setting limi- 
tations on annual activity of credit programs. 
Extending limitations across the board could 
be done through either the authorizations 
process or the appropriations process. In 
either case, enacting limitations on par- 
ticular programs takes care of only one prob- 
lem: it provides the Congress an opportunity 
to make allocations among competing pro- 
grams. It does not, however, help the Con- 
gress decide on and enforce a ceiling on the 
total amount of credit extended through 
federal programs. Only by adding a process 
to set targets and ceilings on the total 
amount of federal credit can the Congress 
create & federal credit budget and thus ad- 
dress both problems. 

A comprehensive Congressional response to 
the proposed controls on credit programs 
would include setting targets and ceilings 
on the total federal credit program, as well 
as enacting limitations on individual pro- 
grams. Bills are pending before both houses 
to implement a comprehensive credit pro- 
gram control system. H.R. 5683, the Federal 
Credit Program Control Act of 1979, intro- 
duced by Representative Norman Mineta and 
cosponsored by Representatives Giaimo, 
Gephardt, Nelson, Conable, and Holt, would 
extend the target- and ceiling-setting pro- 
cesses of Title III of the Congressional 
Budget Act to gross direct lending and loan 
guarantees. The bill would also amend Title 
IV to make new loan guarantee programs 
effective only in amounts approved in appro- 
priations. In the Senate, Senator Percy 
offered a slightly modified version of H.R. 
5683, first as an amendment to the Chrysler 
Loan Guarantee Act and later as a separate 
bill, S. 2151. 


Mr. President, I see on the floor my 
distinguished neighbor, the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Exon). I should be delighted to yield to 
him for a question. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from Wisconsin. I am pleased 
that he is protecting himself on the floor. 
I should like to pose some questions, if 
I may, to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


First, Mr. President, I should like to 
compliment and commend my friend 
and colleague from Wisconsin for this 
action that he is undertaking almost 
alone tonight to attempt to draw some 
attention to what he had previously de- 
scribed as a historical act, although I 
have now had the pleasure of listening 
to what he has had to say. 


Shortly before I left the Hill, I heard 
that my colleague from Wisconsin was 
intending to take the floor for tonight, 
trying to highlight the rather significant 
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step that the President of the United 
States has asked this body to take. 

Before I pose the question, £ should 
like to give my fr.end from Wisconsin a 
littie background in the form of some 
statements on how I view this matter, 
and tnen perhaps pose a question to him 
to try to put this whole matter into 
perspective. 

In the first place, how I will vote on 
the debt limit bill, if and when it comes 
to a vote, I do not know. I w.ll be very 
interested in what the Senate does with 
an amendment that is presently pend- 
ing before this body, which I intend to 
offtr and on which I will make some 
rather extensive remarks on tomorrow 
li a Can wet ine floor. 

The substance of the Exon-Bradley 
amendment, which I will offer, is to at- 
tempt to address in this debt Limit bill 
the ruinous high inflation rates that 
are putting in grave danger, it seems to 
me, the very essentials of the President’s 
economic recovery package. 

That amendment Mr. President, is 
identical to the one that Senator Brap- 
LEY and I offered as an amendment to 
luis baa Cui uu. it simply says that the 
President’s tax cut bill that we approved 
would go forward on the outlined 5-10-10 
proposal, unless at the end of the 1982 
fiscal year we found that the President 
and his economic advisers were faulty 
on their projected 10.5 percent average 
Treasury bill rates for fiscal year 1982. 
That provides the trigger. 

If, in fact, the 10.5 percent Treasury 
bill rate is not met, the trigger would 
take over, and there would be a rezuction 
of up to one-half of the individual in- 
come tax cut that is scheduled for the 
preceding year. 

To put this another way, and to ex- 
plain this to my friend from Wisconsin, 
it seems to me that while we all hove that 
the President’s economic plan which is 
embodied in the tax cut works, there are 
grave concerns today that even before 
it gets started, in the terms of the pre- 
sent. the economic recovery package 
seems to show some signs of getting off 
track; and if it gets off treck, it is going 
to hurt a lot of people. including the 
Treasury of the United States of 
America, because of the higher interest 
rates we must pay to carry on Federal 
borrowing. It gets us to the heart of 
what I believe the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is talking about. 

When we go through the $1 trillion 
debt ceiling for the first time in our 
history, it seems to me that we are send- 
ing a rather chilling signal to all. once 
again. that the Government is not going 
to be borrowing less in the future; it is 
going to be borrowing more. Not onlv is 
it going to be borrowing, but also, it is 
going to ke borrowing more at higher and 
higher interest rates. 

I am sure that the Senator from Wis- 
consin knows very well—and I hove the 
President and our colleagues know, 
also—what a verv serious thing we are 
doin? here in going through the $1 tril- 
lion debt ceiling. It is going to cost an 
awful lot of monev for our taxnvavers. 

Mr. President. it was onlv a few short 
years ago. in the early 1960’s. that we 
busted through the $100 billion total 
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budget for the Federal Government. To 
show what is happening, we are going 
to spend more money tnan that in in- 
terest costs on Federal borrowings in the 
next fiscal year. 

So the concern that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has about this debt ceiling 
is a very serious one indeed. 

However, more serivus than the debt 
ceiling itself, it seems to me, is the fact 
that we are failing to recognize that the 
main thing driving interest rates today is 
that not only is it showing dangerous 
signs that the President’s economic pack- 
age is going to get off track, but also, it is 
going to cost us more and more to carry 
on Federal borrowings unless we do 
something about the interest rates. 

Therefore, Mr. President, to some de- 
gree, my vote, when I cast it, on increas- 
ing the debt ceiling to more than the $1 
trillion figure for the first time in our 
history—when I cast that yea or nay 
vote, I am going to be persuaded to a 
considerable extent by how the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate votes on the 
amendment I am going to offer tomor- 
row, if I can get the floor, to do some- 
thing about interest rates, which not only 
are killing the Federal Government but 
also are killing my people in Nebraska— 
my farmers, my small businessmen, and 
everybody connected with it. 

There are grave concerns in Nebraska, 
as well as all over our great land these 
days, about the economic situation, the 
uncertainty as to the future. Certainly, 
everyone remains concerned about infla- 
tion, and well they should. Certainly, they 
remain concerned about increased Fed- 
eral borrowings, as well they should. Cer- 
tainly, they are concerned about our na- 
tional defense posture, as well they 
should. But I find that the interest rate 
situation is so serious today in my State 
of Nebraska that people are pleading 
with us to do something constructive up 
here about interest rates. I hear a lot of 
talk about it on the floor of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and off, and I hear a great deal of 
concern expressed about this situation; 
but, frankly, it seems that every time 
something is offered on the floor of the 
Senate to do something about it, it is 
defeated. 

Talk is cheap. Talk is also very time- 
consuming and quite a stress, I am sure, 
on my friend from Wisconsin. 

However, to rose my first question to 
my friend from Wisconsin, I am wonder- 
ing whether he can tell me—because he 
is an economist and because he has had 
long experience in this regard—how 
much additional interest or percentage 
of increase in the total cost to the tax- 
payer will result because we are busting 
through the $1 trillion ceiling. Does he 
not believe, as a responsible lawmaker 
and as an experienced economist, that 
the psychological breakthrough of the 
$1 trillion ceiling could have a severe ad- 
verse effect on interest rates, which are 
the prime concern of the people today? 

(Mr. HAYAKAWA assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Nebraska. 
My response is that there is no ques- 
tion—no question at all—that the psy- 
chological reaction is the important ele- 
ment here. 
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The recent strong reaction by some 
leaders in the Senate to Wall Street be- 
cause they did not buy the President’s 
program was a failure, it seems to me, to 
understand how very important the psy- 
chological reaction of our country is. 

We have some of the best economists in 
the world, people who have received the 
Nobel Prize, such as Vasoly Leontieff, 
who have put into their computer every 
possible kind of variable they can con- 
ceive. Yet, they cannot predict the fu- 
ture, because they cannot put into their 
computer what the psychological reac- 
tion is going to be. They do not know. 
There is no way they can really tell. 

I believe the Senator from Nebraska 
has hit it precisely on the head. What we 
have to do is to find a way to convince 
the American public, convince the in- 
vestors of this country, convince the 
businessman, convince the working peo- 
ple that we have a credible anti-inflation 
policy. We can never convince them— 
rightly or wrongly, we cannot convince 
them—until we show that we are not 
only going to talk about balancing the 
budget but that we are going to balance 
the budget. 

This program, as the Senator from 
Nebraska says, which says we are going 
to not only break $1 trillion but also go 
to $1.79 trillion—$94 billion over the 
present debt limit, which is $985 billion— 
is a signal that in the next year, because 
this would terminate on September 30, 
1982, we are going to increase the Fed- 
eral share of the credit market by a 
mammoth $94 billion. 

Of course, that alerts the investor to 
the likelihood that interest rates are go- 
ing to be still higher, so he is not going 
to invest in long-term mortgages or long- 
term obligations of any kind. The busi- 
nessman is going to follow a policy of 
saying, “I have to increase my prices be- 
cause I can tell what is going to happen. 
They don’t mean business about fighting 
inflation down there.” 

The working man is going to say, “I 
have higher wages because they don’t 
have an anti-inflationary policy in place. 
They’re just rolling smoke when they 
say they're going to balance the budget. 
Balance the budget and I’ll believe it. 
Until then, I won’t.” 

That is why I am offering an amend- 
ment to the debt limit bill which would 
bring the limit down to $995 billion. In 
paa words, we would stay under $1 tril- 

on. 

Because it is already $985 billion, that 
would provide a very limited leeway for 
additional borrowing. The effect of that 
would mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment, at long last, would have to really 
balance the budget or go on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and live on the basis of the 
cash that comes in. This would put great 
pressure on us. It would not be nice or 
easy. We would then have to cut spend- 
ing, increase taxes, or do both. We would 
have to revoke part of the tax cut we 
recently put into effect or find other 
tax revenues. 

As I pointed out tonight, Business 
Week, which is a fairly conservative pub- 
lication representing the business com- 
munity, says we should follow that kind 
of policy. It points out some spending we 
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could cut, points out some of the taxes 
we could increase. 


Unless we take that kind of action, the 
farmers of Nebraska and the small busi- 
nessmen in Nebraska and the borrow- 
ers generally in Nebraska, our home- 
builders, our auto dealers—and the same 
is true in Nebraska—will have to put up 
with the same kind of miserable futur:: 
that is breaking their hearts today. 


So I want to thank my good friend 
from Nebraska for asking this question. 
And I want to say that I have just been 
handed a copy of the amendment which 
appears under his name, Mr. Exon, and 
Mr. BrapLey’s name, and which pro- 
vides an amendment to the pending res- 
olution and specifies rate cut contingent 
on attainment of economic objectives. 
It says: 

If the average interest rate for fiscal 
year 1982 on new issue 91-day United States 
Treasury bills exceeded 10.5 percent, then 
the tables under paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of subsections (a) through (e) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply. 


What that apparently does is to say 
that it is fine to cut taxes—and of course 
both of us agree, I am sure, that taxes 
should be reduced—but that if the price 
of reducing those taxes is, in effect, to 
crowd borrowers out of the credit mar- 
kets and drive interest rates up, then we 
ought to postpone that tax cut. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly will. 

Mr. EXON. The Senator is absolutely 
right. That is the heart of the amend- 
ment. And I am hopeful that we can at- 
tract enough votes on both sides of the 
aisles in the Senate to put this through, 
because there has been no other amend- 
ment before this body that goes to the 
heart of the interest rate problem that I 
said earlier is causing more concerns in 
America today than any other of the 
many problems that we must face. 

I would like to inquire further of my 
colleague from Wisconsin with regard to 
the debt limit ceiling and just exactly 
how he understands that it operates. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the debt limit which is today at 
what figure, $935 billion—what is the 
figure? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, right now the 
debt limit is $985 billion. 

Mr. EXON. Nine hundred and eighty- 
five billion dollars. It is my understand- 
ing, I say to the Senator, that the $985 
billion is another one of these compli- 
cated things that we have allowed to 
grow up in Government that I do not 
suspect 1 person out of 10,000 knows or 
even begins to understand. But I believe 
that that $985 billion debt ceiling that 
we passed here sometime shortly after 
the first of the year—and we had to raise 
it because it was Jimmy Carter's fault. 
That is what was said. 

My first question to my friend from 
Wisconsin, is it Jimmy Carter's fault 
that we are raising it this time also? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I am sure that 
many people would argue that it is past 
administrations that put us into this 
bind. However, it is not Jimmy Carter’s 
fault we are raising it this time. I call 
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the attention of my good friend from 
Nebraska to a very interesting article 
called “Debt Limitation: The President's 
Unused Weapon.” In the course of that 
article, Mr. Tullock says: 

During the Nixon administration, the 
president frequently and vociferously took 
the view that the budget was too high, and 
Ronald Reagan came into office with the spe- 
cific purpose of lowering it. It is surprising 
then that both of these presidents failed to 
notice the strongest single budget-cutting 
weapon in their hands. Indeed, “failed to 
notice” is too weak. They deliberately threw 
it away. 


Because the strongest budget cutting 
weapon, he calls it the President’s un- 
used weapon, is debt limitation. 

All President Reagan has to do, if he 
wants to hold down spending, is say, “I 
will veto any increase in the debt limit 
above, say, $995 or $997 billion, anything 
that exceeds a trillion dollars.” 

Now, if he took that position, there is 
no way the Congress of the United States 
would not have to go along with him. 
We would have to do it. He can certainly 
sustain a veto. I think he would have 
an overwhelming majority of the Senate, 
but if he only got a third, he would sus- 
tain his veto and that would force us 
to the tough, cruel, unhappy, and un- 
popular position of having to cut spend- 
ing or raise taxes or do both or find a 
combination but balance the budget this 

ear. 

i I read from a book from Paul Doug- 
las, who, as you know, was a compas- 
sionate liberal. And Paul Douglas says, 
under the circumstances of the kind we 
have now, the budget should be in bal- 
ance; we should balance the budget. 

And, of course, the way, as I say, to 
do that is to follow the advice of Gordon 
Tullock, who points out, as I have point- 
ed out many times, that the President 
of the United States should use that 
weapon. It is the best weapon he has. 

And if the budget goes over, to an- 
swer the question of my good friend 
from Nebraska, if the budget exceeds a 
trillion dollars, that has to be on the re- 
sponsibility of the present administra- 
tion. They do not have to go ahead with 
it. When the present administration 
came in, the debt limitation was $935 
billion. President Reagan asked for a $50 
billion increase to go from $935 billion to 
$985 billion. Now he is asking for another 
increase to go from $985 billion to $1.079 
trillion. Perhaps he had to go over $938 
billion but heaven knows he does not 
have to go over a trillion dollars. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield 
further for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. Will my friend from Wis- 
consin agree with this Senator from Ne- 
braska that Jimmy Carter cannot veto 
this increase in the budget this year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, the Senator 
from Nebraska is a perceptive man, and 
he perceives the fact that Jimmy Carter 
is no longer President of the United 
States. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend. If he 
will vield for a further question on this 
matter. let us get back to this matter of 
the split in the budget. It seems to me 
that one of the dangers that we have, if 
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the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 
with the split debt ceiling that we have 
today, which is embodied in this one as 
I understand it, is the fact that we have 
a permanent debt ceiling limit and a 
temporary debt ceiling limit. 

I believe that I am correct, and I would 
like my friend to correct me if I am 
wrong, that right now, if the amendment 
that he has offered is adopted on this in- 
crease in the debt limit ceiling, we keep 
on playing a rather dangerous game of 
Russian roulette which really prevents 
us from responsibly doing what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is trying to do, and 
that is simply this, if I understand it. 
We have, I think, a permanent debt ceil- 
ing limit of about $450 billion. And all 
over that $450 billion, up to the $985 bil- 
lion figure, is a temporary debt limit. So 
we have our permanent debt ceiling here 
at $450 billion or thereabouts, and then 
we have stacked up on top of that the 
temporary debi ceiling limit. 

Now if I understand this correctly— 
and I will be asking my friend to answer 
me on this if he will in a few minutes— 
as I understand it, there is little, if any, 
way that we could really continue Gov- 
ernment if his amendment is adopted 
because it would really tie our hands 
from the standpoint of the split level. 

In other words, if we were correct and 
have a debt ceiling limit which is perma- 
nent, then, indeed, we would be at the 
place where the Senator from Wisconsin 
would like to take us, which says that we 
will bump up to $985 billion or $995 bil- 
lion, just under a trillion dollars, and 
that the Government would be able to 
continue by making some of the tough 
choices. 

It seems to me, though, that until we 
do make that corrective action on the 
split feature of the present debt ceiling 
limit, that we are running into the dan- 
ger of having the Federal Government in 
& position that it would not be able to 
meet its expenses come October 1 or 2, a 
few days hence. 

Now, is that not a concern for the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, I understand 
that. That is a concern. And of course, 
if my amendment did not provide that 
the temporary debt limit would go to 
$995 billion until September 30, 1982— 
that is what my amendment does. It 
simply provides that instead of going to 
$1.079 trillion as of that date, it goes to 
$995 billion. So that it would take the 
debt limit through next year. 

If I did not do that, if we went back 
to the temporary limit, the Senator is 
absolutely correct, if we went back to the 
temporary limit of $400 billion, whatever 
it is, close to that, it would mean the 
Federal Government would have to 
close down. We just could not operate. 
We would not be able to pay our bills, 
pay social security checks, or pay our 
contracts. 

The Federal Government would be out 
of business. So that would be an irre- 
sponsible action. My amendment takes 
care of that by increasing the debt limit 
for a solid year, a full year, to $995 bil- 
lion, 

Now I do not want to confuse it by 
increasing the permanent debt limit at 
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this time. I think that is another issue. 
I think we should take care of that, we 
should mainly face up to that. The $400 
billion is ridiculous. There is no way we 
are going to get down to that for many, 
many years, if ever. I would like to see 
us get down to it, but it would take many, 
many years to do it. 

But what my amendment does is go 
to $995 billion for a full year. It has every 
bit of force and effect of the administra- 
tion’s bill, which would go to $1.079 tril- 
lion. 

What mine does, however, is to force 
the Federal Government to live, in effect, 
within its present expenditures and to 
live on the basis of spending only what it 
takes in on a cash basis the way every 
business has to do, the way every family 
has to do, the way every State has to do, 
the way every city has to do. Maybe a 
few States can borrow money, very few. 
Wisconsin cannot. I do not know whether 
Nebraska can. No city can do it. They all 
have to balance their budgets, and I 
think the Federal Government should do 
it, too. 

Mr. EXON. If the Senator will yield for 
a further question, Mr. President, all 
your amendment essentially does is to 
reduce the amount of the debt-ceiling 
increase, whether it is permanent or tem- 
porary, not the President’s figure of over 
$1 trillion—how much was the figure? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It was $1.079 trillion. 

Mr. EXON. In other words, it takes the 
recommendation of $1.079 trillion and 
simply reduces it down to under $1 tril- 
lion, is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct; that is right. 

Mr. EXON. Has the Senator made 
inquiry of the Finance Committee, has 
he made inquiry of the administration, 
as to why they did not recommend such 
@ program and plan? 

Mr. PROXMIRE.1I have not done that. 
Maybe I should have asked them. But I 
would assume that we have a very ex- 
perienced Finance Committee, of course, 
people for whom I have great respect on 
both sides of the aisle. We have a very 
fine staff on the Finance Committee, and 
we have able people in the Treasury. 
I presume they knew what they were do- 
ing and had every intention not to bal- 
ance the budget in 1982. 

There is no way you can square an 
increase of $1.079 trillion, especially 
with the psychological effect of that in- 
crease, with an intention to balance the 
budget, and I think if they had any 
intention to do that and, as I say, this 
is not a war year, this is not a year of 
deep depression, this is not a year of 
recession, as the Senator from Nebraska 
knows, that all the forecasts, DRI, the 
Congressional Budget Office, the admin- 
istration, all of them foresee reasonable 
growth next year, a moderation in un- 
employment. They all indicate that times 
would be somewhat better than they 
have been, and that is their assumption. 

If that is true, if we do not balance 
the budget next year, when will we do 
it? We have done it once in 20 years, 
and I say it is time to do it again, and 
that would be the best signal we could 
possibly give to the people in this coun- 
try that we mean business about fighting 
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inflation and high interest rates. We are 
going to take the painful path, we are 
going to do what is very difficult to per- 
suade Members of Congress to do because 
you have to face up to constituents who 
want more spending, you have to face up 
to constituents who want lower taxes. 
We are going to have to balance the 
budget in spite of it. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. EXON. If I understand, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is saying if his 
amendment is adopted it would force a 
balanced budget in fiscal year 1982? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, there is some 
leeway here. It would mean that in 1982 
the budget could not be more than $10 
billion out of balance. These days with 
the budget so great and economic un- 
certainty so great it seems to me, and 
with the fluctuations from month to 
month, it would mean in effect that the 
Government would have to balance the 
budget, yes, and live pretty much on a 
cash basis, do what every business has 
to do when they get in trouble, and sim- 
ply cut their spending down and find 
ways to increase revenue if necessary in 
order to give them the cushion they 
would have to have. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a further question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. What the Senator just said 
is true, but I happen to serve on the 
Budget Committee and I happen to serve 
on the Armed Services Committee. I 
think there is a general consensus on 
both sides of the aisle that the defense 
expenditures of the United States of 
America must necessarily dramatically 
increase to address Soviet expansionism 
and adventurism all around the world. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with that. 

Mr. EXON. It seems to me that if we 
hold out the hope that we can balance 
the budget in 1982 in view of that we are 
holding out a false hope because I, 
frankly, do not think it is going to be 
done unless we eliminate all of the tax 
cuts that passed this body within the last 
60 days, and possibly even go beyond that 
to raise taxes as well as make further 
cuts in the budget. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would not agree 
with that—— 

Mr. EXON. It seems to be a preoccupa- 
tion today—if I might continue with my 
question—with the news media, with 
many of the politicians, led by the person 
who lives at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
that we can solve all of our problems by 
cutting and cutting and cutting. 

I say to my friend from Wisconsin and 
my friend from California in the chair 
(Mr. Hayakawa) and all of my colleagues 
that over the years in my responsibilities 
in government I have lived with balanced 
budgets. I had primary responsibility for 
that for a long, long time. 

But. you see, I always tried to be re- 
sponsible enough to realize and recognize 
that some essential Government services 
had to be protected, and in this case I 
think it is a general consensus on both 
sides of the aisle that we do indeed need 
to dramatically increase defense expendi- 
tures. 
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Therefore, I frankly get a little bit 
weary when I hear people talking cut, 
cut, cut, and they do not seem to under- 
stand that there are two sides to a bal- 
anced budget. One is the expenditure 
side and the other is the income side. But 
nobody talks about the income side—you 
have—but most people do not talk about 
that. 

When we have these Wall Street econ- 
omists come before the Budget Commit- 
tee—and we did today, and I was there— 
they talked about cutting more. They 
were asked, “Do you think it would be a 
good idea to take a look at the revenue 
side of the budget to see if we have gone 
too far too quickly in the area of reduc- 
ing taxes?” They did not think so. They 
thought we could balance the Federal 
budget if we just had the will to cut here. 

My question of my friend from Wis- 
consin is does he really believe we could 
possibly balance the Federal budget in 
1982 if this amendment of his is 
adopted? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. You can always bal- 
ance the budget. You know it is a lot 
easier to balance the Federal budget 
than it is to balance the budget of a 
business or a family. 

If you have a family that suffers a 
loss because the husband or wife loses 
his or her job or they have a terrible ill- 
ness that costs a lot of money decide 
they will cut, and they cut. 

It is easy for us. It takes some cour- 
age, perhaps—maybe not, but it takes 
some, I think—because what we have 
to do in that case is to raise taxes. 
What we have to do in that case is to 
cut some spending that people do not 
want cut. 

I happen to think we can raise some 
taxes perhaps that were not the taxes 
we have already reduced. I think what 
we should do is to tax consumption. The 
problem in this country today is we do 
not have enough incentive for saving, 
and that is what we need. 

One of the reasons interest rates are 
high, in addition to the Federal deficits 
and Federal borrowing and Federal in- 
vasion of the marketplace, is because our 
savings rate is so low. It is lower than 
it has ever been as a percentage of in- 
come. It is lower than any country in 
the world. So that saving capital that 
should be available for investment is too 
spare, it is too limited. The result is the 
price of borrowing that capital is much 
higher than it otherwise would be. 


What I would like to see us do is not 
to discourage in any way people from 
saving money. What I would like to do 
is to discourage the expenditure of those 
funds and to, therefore, create a situa- 
tion by which we would ease inflation- 
ary pressures in that way. But I would 
certainly not want to knock out all of 
the tax cuts we have had. I would, per- 
haps, want to look at some of them. 


As far as building up our defenses is 
concerned the Senator is right. We all 
voted for a pay increase, and I think we 
need more of a pay increase than we 
provided, as a matter of fact, because 
we need to attract people in the military 
who are people who can have the skills 
and the capability and the motivation 
we must have, and that costs money. 
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We need more planes and tanks and 
ships. I do think in some ways we have 
permitted technology to run away with 
us and we are spending far too much 
for fighter planes. We are making a mis- 
take, in my judgment, in spending more 
for aircraft carriers, and so forth. But 
that is an individual difference. 

I would agree with the fundamental 
point the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska makes that we have to spend 
more for defense. There are areas where 
we can cut, but I think we have to spend 
more than we have in the past. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. EXON. If I understand what the 
Senator is saying then he does agree with 
me that if indeed we are going to bal- 
ance the Federal budget in 1983 or in 
1984 or sometime thereafter we are go- 
ing to have to do it with a combination 
of spending, further spending reductions 
on top of the $35 billion we have already 
cut, and a look at the revenue side, either 
an increase in taxes or a scale-back in 
certain portions of the tax bill we have 
recently passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Absolutely. I just 
read from a book by Paul Douglas, who 
was a really great Senator and a great 
economist, one of the wisest men who 
has ever served in this body. He pointed 
out that the simplest political dogma is 
to be in favor of spending programs and 
to be against tax increases. Then you 
make everybody happy. 

That is why it is so hard for the Fed- 
eral Government, which does not have 
the kind of limitations that States, 
cities, businesses, and families have, to 
balance their budget. That is why we 
should use this debt limitation. That is 
why I am talking tonight at great 
length. That is why I am so grateful to 
my good friend from Nebraska for com- 
ing on the floor to give his views, with 
which I concur so broadly. 

That is why I think it is so desirable 
for us to highlight this watershed in 
our country’s history. Tomorrow or 
Wednesday we are going to pass in the 
Senate a measure that may—I hope it 
does not but it may—for the very first 
time permit our national debt to go over 
$1 trillion. I think that will be a tragic 
day if we pass it, especially under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

If we were in a war, if we were in a 
depression, if we had a very serious re- 
cession, then I think we probably would 
not have a choice. But none of those 
situations are the case. 

Paul Douglas, who was president of 
the American Economic Association and 
who has had such great experience, said 
we should balance the budget whenever 
unemployment is less than 8 percent. 
That is kind of a rough estimate, but 
the unemployment is around 8 percent. 
Next year the estimates are that it would 
be around 6 percent. 

He says if you follow economists who 
argue that we should only balance the 
budget when unemployment is 3 percent, 
we will never balance the budget because 
it has gotten down to that level only 
about once in every 20 years. 


If we want a realistic economic policy 
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that enables us to begin to make progress 
against inflation and get interest rates 
down, we have to pay a price, and that 
price is to be willing to cut spending 
where we can and raise taxes where we 
have to do it and do it now, not in 1984. 

Both of us had great respect and ad- 
miration for President Carter. He said we 
were going to balance the budget in the 
last year of his administration, 1980. 
When 1980 came we did not do it. When 
1981 came we did not do it. I think the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people feel the same thing will happen to 
President Reagan. If we want to balance 
the budget, the time to do it is now. 

He could argue that if we had a big 
military emergency or if we had an eco- 
nomic situation that was close to dis- 
aster, that might not be true, but that is 
not true at the present time. We should 
do it now. As the Senator so well says, if 
we need a stronger military force we 
should have the will to pay for it. 

Mr. President, I want to thank my 
good friend from Nebraska for his very 
helpful queries. I think it has helped me 
to greatly highlight the reason why Iam 
making this speech tonight, why I think 
we should mark what is happening to our 
country by painstaking and careful ex- 
amination of the consequences of going 
over $1 trillion as we possibly can. 

As I indicated earlier tonight, if I had 
spoken tomorrow, I obviously would have 
gotten in the way of other Senators who 
want to speak. We have a full agenda to- 
morrow. We are going to have to act on 
this bill because, as the Senator from 
Nebraska pointed out so well, if we do not 
act, we will go back to the permanent 
ceiling, which is $450 billion, which would 
mean we could not function at all. So 
there is no way I could responsibly talk 
at great length tomorrow because I 
would be putting this whole process in 
jeopardy. The only alternative I had was 
to speak tonight and that is why I am 
speaking at very great length tonight. 
Once again I want to thank my good 
friend and neighbor from Nebraska for 
his very helpful interrogatories. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
pointed out they were prepared to assist 
the Congress in reviewing Federal credit 
programs for fiscal 1981. They wanted to 
discuss this in some detail, and that is 
what I would like to do here. 

In its 1981 budget, the Administration 
carries out the intention, announced in its 
1980 budget, to establish a system to con- 
trol federal credit activities. The new con- 
trol system consists of a federal credit 
budget, itemizing the loans and loan guar- 
antees of on- and off-budget agencies and 
setting forth proposed limitations on their 
annual activity. 

For fiscal year 1981, the federal credit 
budget is estimated to total $142.1 billion, 
divided, as shown in Table 1, between new 
direct loan obligations of $60.7 billion and 
new loan guarantee commitments of $81.4 
billion. The Administration expects total 
federal credit assistance to continue grow- 
ing in fiscal year 1980 and 1981, but not at 
the rapid rates of the mid-1970s described 
in Chapter I. For 1981, the Administration 
estimates that the credit budget will in- 
crease 5.3 percent over the 1980 estimate of 
$134.9 billion, and 12.7 percent over the 1979 
total of $126.1 billion. 

In its first credit budget, the Administra- 
tion is proceeding cautiously in proposing 
limitations on the annual activity of indi- 
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vidual programs. For 1981, it proposes limi- 
tations on individual programs of $27.2 bil- 
lion for direct lending and $32.5 billion for 
loan guarantees, or only about 45 percent 
of total new direct loan obligations and 40 
percent of new loan guarantee commitments. 
The decision not to propose limitations on 
the credit activities of on-budget agencies 
financed through the off-budget Federal 
Financing Bank (FFB) means that the con- 
trol system leaves open a door through 
which activities may escape the bounds of 
the unified budget. 


Mr. President, I am not just reading 
this to take up the time of the Senate. 
I am reading this because I think this is 
of the greatest importance if we are 
really sincere and serious about this limi- 
tation on the national debt, because 
these off-budget activities affect the 
limitation, too. As I pointed out, we do 
not have, at the present time, even a rec- 
ommendation for controlling those 
budget activities, and we need that. 
Therefore, we are going to have to, if we 
pass my amendment, be very careful 
about these off-budget activities because 
the Federal Financing Bank is such a 
tempting vehicle for moving ahead in 
financing activities without it being on 
the budget, without our having to ac- 
counc for greater deficit, and take care 
of our constituents without having to ex- 
plain that this is a budget buster. 

Incidentally, the proposed credit budg- 
et does not include all forms of Federal 
credit activity. Conse“uen'iy. its *“o.ais 
are not consistent with those given in 
Special Analysis F, “Federal Credit Pro- 
grams,” that accompanies the 1981 
budget. 

Overall, the administration’s estimates in- 
dicate a slowing of Federal credit growth 
in 1989 and 1981. New loan o>ligations and 
loan guarantee commitments will increase 
in total only 5.3 percent in 1981, after a 7.0 
percent increase in 1980. Among the types 
of credit activity, direct loan obligations of 
off-budget entities will post the largest in- 
crease in the 2 years, up an estimated 33 
percent in 1980 over 1979, while on-budget 
direct loan obligations will increase by only 
7 percent and loan guarantee comumivsaeus 
will remain near their 1979 level—increas- 
ing, in fact, by less than 1 percent. In 1981, 
direct loan obligations by on-budget agencies 
will actually decline, according to adminis- 
tration estimates, by 2.7 percent, while off- 
budget direct loan obligations and new loan 
guarantee commitments will both increase 
by a little more than 8 percent. 


This is an explanation, Mr. President, 
of why it is going to be necessary for 
the administration to go so far over the 
present limit on the national debt which, 
as we all know, is $985 billion, why they 
have to go $94 billion above that, the 
way I calculate it, and, at the same 
time, I am also indicating why it is 
that I think that if we have to do it, 
and my amendment requires them to 
do it. why it is responsible for us to 
feel that we could simply reduce those 
off-budget loans and loan guarantees, 
simply not granting them. 

The administration’s credit budget con- 
tains several new initiatives. In the Energy 
function (270), it is proposing a major syn- 
thetic fuels initiative utilizing loan guaran- 
tees. The administration anticipates that 
$4.3 billion in new loans for the develop- 
ment of synthetic fuel production facili- 
ties will be guaranteed in 1980 and 1981. 
The administration's credit budget also con- 
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tains new direct loan initiatives in the 
Transportation function (400) and the Edu- 
cation, Training, Employment, and Social 
Services function (500). The administra- 
tion will propose a five-year $1.5 billion loan 
program for railroads, of which $250 mil- 
lion would be available in 1981. In function 
500 the administration is proposing a Basic 
Student Loan program to replace the exist- 
ing insured loan program. Basic student loan 
obl gations in 1981 are estimated to total 
$1.2 billion if the new program is enacted, 
up 109 percent over 1980. Guaranteed loans 
would still be available to supplement the 
basic loans; they would, however, not have 
as heavily subsidized interest rates. 

Only in one function does the administra- 
tion anticipate a substantial reduction: 
function 350, Agriculture. The drop in new 
direct loan obligations from $14.2 billion 
in 1979 to $9.4 billion in 1981 reflects the 
administration’s assumption that the eco- 
nomic emergency loan program, due to ex- 
pire in May of this year, will not be renewed 
by the Congress and that loan obligations 
for physical disaster loans will decline slowly 
also. 

THE PROPOSED LIMITATIONS: A CAUTIOUS FIRST 
STEP 

The new control system proposes annual 
dollar limitations on program activity These 
limitations are in the form of appropria- 
tion language seitin, üii saisitisa Be ae ea ce 
the authority to incur obligations for the 
principal of direct loans and the authority 
to enter into commitments to guarantee 
loan principal. 

For 1981 the administration is proposing a 
Umitation of $27.2 billion for direct loan ob- 
ligations and $32.5 billion for loin guarantee 
commitments—covering only about 45 per- 
cent of total new direct loan obligations and 
40 percent of new loan guarantee commit- 
ments. Table 3 display on a function-by- 
function basis the amount of new direct 
loan obligations and new loan guarantee 
commitments for which the Administration 
has proposed limitations, and the amounts 
that are not subject to proposed limitations. 

In preparing its first credit budget, the 
Administration has chosen to proceed cau- 
tlously with respect to recommending lim- 
itations on individual programs. Two general 
categories of programs have been exempted 
from limitations: emergency assistance and 
insurance programs, and entitlement pro- 
grams. In the first instance, programs of 
emergency credit assistance and credit in- 
surance such as the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation (FDIC) or the disaster loan 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion (SBA) and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration have been exempted because annual 
limitations could prevent them from re- 
sponding to unanticipated contingencies. In 
the case of entitlement programs, such as 
VA home mortgage insurance, qualified recip- 
lents have a legal right to loans or loan 
guarantees. Annual limitations could not be 
effective, since loan disbursements or guaran- 
tee extensions are governed by the participa- 
tion rates of eligible recipients. All veterans’ 
credit programs have been exempted for this 
reason. 

In addition, the Administration is pro- 
posing one-time exemptions from the lim- 
itations requirement for housing credit ac- 
tivities in 1981. This exemption covers pro- 
grams such as FHA basic mortgage insurance 
end Government National Mortgage “ssocia- 
tion (GNMA) guarantees of mortgage- 
backed securities, and reflects the Admin- 
istration’s concern “that the new credit con- 
trol system not be perceived as restricting 
credit to the housing industry at a time 
when it may be entering a period of relative 
weakness. .. .” 

Mr. President, that is sure a master- 
piece of understatement, is it not? “May 
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be entering a period of relative weak- 
ness.” It is flat on its back. 

As & result, most of function 370 is not 
subject to limitation. The Administration is 
also proposing one-time exemptions from 
limitations for the agricultural export credit 
activities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) because it does not wish to 
restrict the President’s authority to expand 
agricultural export activities. This accounts 
for the exclusion from proposed limitation 
of most of function 350. 


Mr. President, all of this detail that I 
am reading serves a very important pur- 
pose. It indicates how complicated and 
how difficult it is to provide this kind 
of limitation. I have sympathy for the 
administration’s asking for this increase. 
It would be a lot easier if we would give 
all kinds of flexibility here. But the fact 
is you just do not get the kind of cut you 
need unless you force it. It is not a matter 
of our not trusting the administration; it 
is a matter of recognizing the lesson of 
history. Every administration has had 
good intentions. They all want to be re- 
sponsible. They all have intended to hold 
down spending, and they all say they 
would like to balance the budget if they 
>ocsthly could. Yet, somehow, it does not 
get done. 

4t aves not get done because so many 
of these areas that I just read about— 
housing, farm credit, and so many 
others—have very great appeal. For 
many years—in fact, for 24 years now— 
I have worked on housing legislation in 
the Banking Committee. I have worked 
on the Appropriations Committee for 20 
years on housing legislation, much of 
that time as chairman of the appropriate 
subcommittee or committee. 

I know how urgent that program is and 
how serious the problems are for housing. 

I think that the one way we can help 
housing is to pass an amendment of the 
kind I am proposing. I have talked in 
the last few months to dozens of housing 
groups in my State, homebuilders. As one 
person, they all recommend the same 
thing. They say, “What we need more 
than anything else in the world is not 
Government programs, not Government 
subsidies. What we need is for the Fed- 
eral Government to get out of the credit 
markets. Get out. Get out of our way.” 

These agriculture programs also have 
a lot of appeal for a lot of peovle. But if 
I have heard one thing from my farmers 
in Wisconsin, I have heard over and over 
again that what they want above all is 
some relief from these very high interest 
rates. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, there has 
been a lot of talk about putting an 
amendment on this resolution which 
would put the restrictions imrosed in the 
arricultnre bill we have passed. which is 
row pending in the House. into effect 
through amending the debt limitation 
bill. The irony of that is that this debt 
limitation bill would condone additional 
inflation. 

The one thing that hurts my farmers— 
my farmers do not need price supports if 
we do not have inflation. They need price 
supports because we are going to have 
inflation. Let me explain that. 

The University of Wisconsin has made 
a very careful study of this. They say if 
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we freeze price supports at their present 
level for dairy products, it means, on the 
assumption that we are going to have the 
10-percent inflation that seems to be in- 
evitable, the Wisconsin farmer will lose 
70 percent of his net income on the aver- 
age. Some of them will just go out of 
business, many of them will. But on the 
average, they will lose more than two- 
thirds of their net income. 

My concern, therefore, is that we not 
pass legislation of this kind, which vir- 
tually guarantees more inflation and 
higher interest rates. If we can adopt 
policies of the kind I am advocating here 
tonight that will stabilize prices, then our 
farmers do not need the price supports. 
They can get along without any increase 
in price supports. They can live in the 
next 3 years. If we permit Federal bor- 
rowing to go to $1.079 trillion, there is no 
question in my mind that the University 
of Wisconsin predictions are going to 
come true and the Wisconsin dairy farm- 
ers are going to lose their shirts. They are 
going to lose, in many cases, everything 
they have. It is going to be heartbreaking 
for them and for the rural areas of my 
State. 

As the present Presiding Officer knows 
so well, because he spent many years in 
Wisconsin when he was a professor—he 
is still highly esteemed in Wisconsin. As 
Senator HAYAKAWA knows, the rural areas 
of Wisconsin absolutely depend on dairy 
farms. If the dairy farmer is having 
trouble, the shopkeepers, the people who 
live in the villages simply cannot get 
along. 

They are going to be in real trouble, in 
big trouble, the farmers of my State, for 
the next 3 years. The University of Wis- 
consin says the policies the administra- 
tion is adopting of freezing price supports 
as long as the acquisition by the CCC 
of dairy products exceeds $750 million 
means that there will be no increase for 
3 years. As I say, they can live with that 
if we do not have this inflation. 

That is why I am fighting so hard to- 
night, because I know the one hope—a 
remote hope, perhaps, a long, long shot— 
is that we adopt an amendment of the 
kind that is suggested here tonight, that 
will make it necessary for us to balance 
the budget and to begin a credible anti- 
inflation policy. If we did that, I think 
our farmers would say amen and they 
would say they will get along without 
price supports. If we do not do that, then 
the farm bill, which is now in the House 
and is about to become law, is going to be 
literally an economic death knell for 
hundreds, in fact thousands, of our dairy 
farmers and is going to be disastrous for 
our rural economy that depends funda- 
mentally on our dairy farms. 

Of the $134.9 billion in the 1980 credit 
budget, only $5.5 billion—the estimate for 
net direct lending by on-budget agencies—is 
included in the totals of the unified budget. 
Direct lending is included in the unified 
budget on a net basis—new loans minus re- 
payments and other adjustments—because 
net lending represents the change in the fed- 
eral government's financial condition as a 
result of its lending activity. The relationship 
between the unified budget and the credit 
budget is not limited, however, to net lend- 
ing by on-budget agencies. 
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In fact, the credit activities of the largest 
off-budget entity—the Federal Financing 
Bank—represent direct lending for on- 
budget agencies. FFB’s activities consists of 
direct loans in the form of purchases of loan 
assets from on-budget agencies and direct 
loans to borrowers receiving guarantees from 
on-budget agencies. FFB's direct loans resem- 
ble in all respects, save their budgetary 
status, direct loans by on-budget agencies 
that do affect unified budget totals. All of 
FFB's activities, purchases of loan assets and 
origination of loans guaranteed by federal 
agencies, require that the on-budget agency 
guarantee to indemnify FFB against any loss. 
Thus, a significant portion of guarantee ac- 
tivity is also involved. 


Mr. President, I think we would make 
better sense if we just abolished the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank or brought it onto 
budget. It does not do any good to kid 
ourselves that loan activities of the 
Financing Bank have any different effect 
than loans by the SBA or loans by the 
Export-Import Bank, or loans by any 
other agency that is in the budget. There 
is no reason why we should have that 
solution, none. 


It has an artificial and false picture 
and, of course, it has exactly the same ef- 
fect on interest rates generally and on 
crowding out private borrowers. 

The Administration plans to control the 
credit activities of the FFB by placing limita- 
tions on the activity of agencies conducting 
transactions with the FF B—that is, by limit- 
ing the authority of agencies to make new 
direct loan obligations that will eventually 
result in loans being sold to the FFB—or on 
the authority to make commitments to guar- 
antee loans, some of which may be originated 
by the FFB. While this approach will result 
in controls on the absolute total of federal 
credit activity, and thus will set a ceiling on 
the amount of federal credit that could be 
financed by the FFB, it will not control in 
any year the actual activity level of the FFB 
within that ceiling. The failure of the Admin- 
istration to propose limitations on actual 
FFB activities means that opportunities to 
manipulate unified budget totals through 
off-budget credit activity remain 
uncontrolled. 


That is a financing by the budget office, 
the Congressional Budget Office, and I 
think that is something we should be very 
aware of, that the administration does 
not propose an effective limitation on the 
Federal Financing Bank activities. 


Mr. President, I have other materials 
here. I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the material that I have 
here on the Federal Financing Bank be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FFB PURCHASES OF LOAN ASSETS 


Loan assets take two forms: loans that an 
agency has made in the past and is currently 
holding, and certificates of beneficial owner- 
ship (CBOs). CBOs are securities backed by 
loans in an agency's portfolio; the agency 
continues to hold and service the loans, even 
though it sells the certificates. The receipts 
from sales of loan assets and CBOs are count- 
ed in the budget as repayments on loans, 
and are thus offset against new lending to 
compute net lending. 

Over the years, agencies have sold loan 
assets to private investors in order to sub- 
stitute private financing of loans for public 
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financing, thus reducing the federal role in 
creait markets. Such suies have also been 
advantageous to the agencies because they 
lowered the agencies’ net lending and thus 
their outlays. Sales of loan assets and CBOs 
to the FFB, on the other hand, have only 
the advantage of lowering agency outlays; 
they do not have the concomitant advantage 
of securing private financing. In fact, they 
simply transfer on-budget outlays off-budget. 
This reduces the federal (unified) deficit, 
but not the federal role in credit markets. 
Only 22 percent of loan assets estimated to 
be sold in 1981 will be sold to the public; the 
remaining 78 percent will be sold to the 
FFB 


The sales to FFB of loan assets and CBOs 
are further complicated by the fact that the 
FFB, as a prerequisite for a purchase, re- 
quires the selling agency to guarantee the 
full value of the loan or security. If a loan 
is defaulted, the agency absorbs the loss, ne^ 
the FFB. Thus, agencies do not really sell 
assets; instead, they borrow from the FFB 
with the loan or CBO as collateral. Borrowing 
by agencies is not a budgetary transaction, 
and does not reduce outlays. as the sale of 
an asset does. According to budgetary prin- 
ciples, the sale by agencies of guaranteed 
loans and CBOs ought to be treated as bor- 
rowing and not as offsets against new lend- 
ing. Only legal requirements now maintain 
the fiction of CBO sales as sales of assets. 


The timing of CBO and asset sales is a 
matter of administrative discretion. Thus, 
it is not possible for the Congress to predict 
accurately in advance the budget impact 
of such sales for a fiscal year. Table 4 details 
FFR purchases of loan assets in fiscal vrara 
1979-1981. 


TABLE 4,—FFB-FINANCED FEDERAL CREDIT ACTIVITY 
[In billions of dollars] 


Administration 
7 estimates: 


Purchases of loan assets: 
New direct loans 
Repayments 


Net loan outlays. 


Guaranteed loan originations: 
New direct loans 
Repayments. 


Net loan outlays 


Total, net loan outlays 


Two alternatives are available to the Con- 
gress that would enable it to exert control 
over the volume of sales of CBOs and loan 
assets to the FFB during a fiscal year. First, 
budgetary treatment of sales to the FFB 
could be changed to count them as borrow- 
ing by the agency from the FFB. No outlays 
would then be transferred off-budget. A sec- 
ond alternative would be to set limits on 
the amounts of CBOs or assets that could 
be sold to the FFB by an agency during a 
fiscal year. 

FFB ORIGINATION OF GUARANTEED LOANS 


By purchasing loan assets and CBOs, the 
FFB acts indirectly as a lender: it lends to 
agencies that in turn lend to the public. 


1 Provisions of law require that sales of 
CBOs by the Farmers Home Administration 
and the Rural Electrification Administration 
be treated as repayments. For more informa- 
tion, see “Loan Asset Sales: Current Budget- 
ary Treatment and Alternatives," in Loan 
Guarantees: Current Concerns and Alterna- 
tives for Control—A compilation of Staff 
Working Papers (CBO: January 1979). 
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The FFB also acts as a primary lender at TABLE 5.—EFFECT OF FFB-FINANCED CREDIT ACTIVITY a ceiling on what the State can borrow 


the request of various on-budget federal 
agencies. If an agency guarantees that it 
will repay 100 percent of interest and prin- 
cipal in the event of default by a borrower, 
the FFB will make a direct loan to that bor- 
rower at interest rates just slightly above 
the Treasury borrowing costs. In this case, 
the use of guarantee authority, which is not 
@ budgetary transaction, by an on-budget 
agency, results in an off-budget direct loan 
at interest rates below the market rate. It 
also results in a substitution of public credit 
for private credit. The function of a loan 
guarantee is to channel private credit to a 
borrower by removing the lender's risk. The 
private lender is presumed to screen the 
borrower for creditworthiness and the proj- 
ect for ability to generate necessary income 
for repayment. However, when the FFB 
makes, or originates, the direct loan, no pri- 
vate credit is involved. Nor is there any 
scrutiny by the FFB, as lender, of the bor- 
rower’s creditworthiness and ability to re- 
pay. The FFB relies on the guarantee by the 
agency to protect it against loss. For fiscal 
year 1981, the Administration estimates that 
the FFB will make new loans of $10.8 bil- 
Hon. After deducting repayments, net loan 
outlays would total $6.8 billion. Table 4 de- 
tails FFB loan originations for fiscal years 
1979-1981. 

The Administration's refusal to set limi- 
tations on the transactions of agencies with 
the FFB means that, while a limitation is 
proposed for an agency's total commitments 
to guarantee loans, no limitation is set on 
how much of it may in fact be financed off- 
budget by the federal government, through 
the FFB. As with loan asset sales, the deci- 
sion to use the FFB as lender is a matter of 
executive discretion. Two alternatives are 
available to the Congress to establish some 
control over the conversion of guaranteed 
loans into off-budget direct loans, First, it 
could change the budgetary treatment of 
FFB loan originations: recording them as 
on-budget direct lending by the agencies and 
borrowing between the agency and the FFB. 
This would require that agencies be given 
budget authority and would result in the 

of outlays in agency budgets. Al- 
ternatively, limitations could be set for each 
program on the amount of loans guaranteed 
by that agency in a fiscal year that could be 
originated by the FFB. 

EFFECTS OF FFB FINANCING 

Table 4 detalls the total FFB-financed 
credit activity for fiscal years 1979-1981. 
While net loan outlays for 1980 and 1981 are 
estimated to be the same each year, the mix 
each year is different. In 1980, net loan pur- 
chases are estimated to total only $6.4 bil- 
lion, but in 1981 this increases to $9.4 billion. 
The decline in 1980 and the subsequent in- 
crease in 1981 refiects the Administration's 
decisions to postpone assets sales originally 
planned for 1980 to 1981, in order to lower 
1981 outlays. 

Table 5 shows the effects on the unified 
budget deficit if the off-budget activities fi- 
nanced by the FFB were incorporated into 
the budget. The Administration’s 1981 defi- 
cit of $15.8 billion would be doubled by the 
addition of $16.2 billion of net FFB lending. 
This estimate is based on the assumption 
that all activities currently financed off- 
budget would be continued at the same levels 
if their full outlays were included in the 
budget totals. It is entirely possible that, if 
budgetary treatments were changed to re- 
turn these activities to the unified budget, 
the programs would not be continued at 
their current levels—on the assumption that 
some of these credit activities are undertaken 
largely because they can be financed of- 
budget. 


ON THE UNIFIED BUDGET DEFICIT 
[In billions of dollars} 
Administration 
estimates 
1980 1981 


1979 
actual 


Outlays, unified budget............ 493.7 563.6 
Re pt. 465.9 523,8 


27.7 
13.3 


Deficit, unified budget... -= 
Pius: Net loan outlays, F. 


Deficit, unified budget plus 
FFB activity! 


39.8 
16.2 


1 This does not include FFB administrative expenses, transfers, 
and necrest charges. 


(Mr. WALLOP assumed the chair.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Congressional Quarterly some time ago 
carried a very interesting article that 
pertains exactly to what I am discussing 
here tonight, and I shall quote from it 
because it is, of course, an authoritative, 
objective, professional publication which 
many of us have relied on. 


This Congressional Quarterly has an 
article entitled “The National Debt, a 
Way to Attack Spending.” 

This is precisely what I am talking 
about tonight and about the great op- 
portunity which the debt limits offers not 
only to the President which one dis- 
tinguished commentator said was being 
thrown away, but also Mr. Tullock who 
said that it was surprising that Presi- 
dents failed to notice the strongest single 
budget cutting weapon in their hands, 
fail to notice it, that they deliberately 
threw it away. 


I shall read from the study by the Con- 
gressiona]l Quarterly as to how the na- 
tional debt can be used to attack spend- 
ing because that is exactly what we are 
considering tonight: 


Through the years, and particularly since 
the New Deal days of the 1930s, the national 
debt and congressional control over it have 
been controversial subjects. The debt has be- 
come increasingly a political issue as com- 
pensatory fiscal policies and budget deficits 
have gained popular acceptance. Growth of 
the national debt gave legislators and other 
public officials a convenient opening to ex- 
press their views on government spending; 
but expansion of the debt had little effect in 
curbing the spending. 

Constitutional Authority. The Constitu- 
tion, in Article I, Section 8, Clause 2, gives 
Congress the power “to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States.” This is a very 
broad power. Ogg and Ray's Introduction to 
American Government noted that the “power 
to borrow not only is expressly conferred in 
the Constitution, but is one of the very few 
federal powers entirely unencumbered by re- 
strictions—with the result that Conrress may 
borrow from any lenders, for any purposes, in 
any amounts, on any terms, and with or 
without provision for the repayment of loans, 
with or without interest.” Ogg and Ray 
noted also that the United States has no con- 
stitutional debt limit. whereas many state 
constitutions and state charters for counties 
and local governments impose debt ceilings. 


In Wisconsin for years we had, I think, 
a $590,000 ceiling on the amount of debt 
that the State could borrow. As I pointed 
out earlier tonight that ceiling has been 
modified to some extent, but there is still 


for any kind of operational purpose. It 
can borrow money for construction, par- 
ticularly for building construction, but 
that is about the limit of it and even that 
is carefully restrained and constrained. 
At any rate, this article points out: 
The United States has had a statutory debt 
ceiling for many decades, but the ceiling can 
be easily altered by Congress and, in fact, has 
been raised repeatedly—although seldom 
without an intense political fight in Congress. 


This is exactly what we are up to to- 
night. It may be an intense political fight, 
but that intense political fight was not 
enough to prevent the administration in 
the past and this administration as re- 
cently as last spring or late last winter 
from raising the debt ceiling by $50 bil- 
lion and now they want to raise it by $94 
billion. 

They want to fracture for the first time 
the $1 trillion limit. 

COMPOSITION OF THE DEBT 


Debt has been incurred by the federal gov- 
ernment when it has found it necessary to 
spend more than it has collected in tax and 
other forms of revenue. When expenditures 
outstrip revenues, the deficit must be made 
up by borrowing. Through much of the na- 
tion's history, a surplus resulting from an ex- 
cess of revenues over expenditures has been 
used, at least in part, to reduce outstanding 
debt. Since the long string of federal budget 
deficits began in fiscal 1931, there have been 
budget surpluses in only seven years. It was 
during this period that the bulk of the na- 
tional debt (estimated to reach $605.9-billion 
by the end of fiscal 1976) was incurred. 

The debt consists of various types of obli- 
gations. David J. Ott and Attiat F. Ott in 
Federal Budget Policy gave the following 
definitions: "The federal debt consists of di- 
rect obligations or debts of the U.S. Treasury 
and obligations of federal government enter- 
prises or agencies. It is ... broken down 
into ‘public debt’—that part issued by the 
Treasury—and ‘agency debt’—that part is- 
sued by federal agencies. The public debt 
consists of issues (that is, bonds, notes and 
bills), which are generally sold to the public 
(some are held by federal agencies and trust 
funds), and ‘special issues,’ which are held 
only by government agencies and trust funds. 
Of the issues sold to the public, some are 
‘marketable,’ that is, they are traded on se- 
curities markets, and some are ‘nonmarket- 
able’ and cannot be traded (for example, U.S. 
savings bonds). The latter may, however, be 
redeemed in cash or converted into another 
issue.” 

PHILOSOPHY PRIOR TO 1930'S 

Throughout most of the nation's history, 
the principal concern of government in re- 
gard to budget policy was to assure that rev- 
enues were sufficient to meet expenditure re- 
quirements. This philosophy, which in appli- 
cation meant an approximate balance be- 
tween receipts and outlays, was generally ac- 
ooptea from the beginning until the early 
1930s. 


What a happy and comforting situa- 
tion that was throughout most of our 
history. There was just an assumption 
that you always balance the budget. Of 
course, we did not do it in the wartime. 
There were some years, maybe 2 or 3 in 
a row, of recessions or depressions, but 
until the 1930’s the budget was virtually 
always balanced. We never had more 
than 2 consecutive years except maybe 
the Civil War and of course World War I 
before the 1930’s when the budget was 
not in balance. 
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Now the budget has not been in bal- 
ance since 1969, and that was the only 
year in the last 20 when it was in bal- 
ance. 

As I pointed out earlier all seven of the 
biggest peacetime deficits in history were 
incurred in the last 10 years. 

The 1970’s was our really bad period 
for this. And what is appalling is that 
much of that time we were at peace and 
much of that time we had reasonable 
prosperity. We had 2 bad years in 1974 
and 1975, but except for those years we 
should have balanced the budget in ev- 
ery year in the 1970’s. Instead in 1970 we 
drove our deficit up from about $350 bil- 
lion to what it is now, $1 trillion, an 
enormous increase, not only the biggest 
increase in our history but an increase 
that was far bigger than all the increases 
up until 1970. 

Any Senator who has been here since 
1970, and I have been here since 1957, 
has seen our national debt more than 
double just in that period. 

It is an appalling thought and the way 
we are going it is going to far more than 
double in the next few years. After all, 
the administration, as I say, is asking 
for an increase of $94 billion in the next 
year in the debt and an increase to a 
level of far more than $1 trillion. 

Lewis H. Kimmel! wrote in Federal Budget 
and Fiscal Policy, 1789-1958: “From the be- 
ginning of our national history, ideas in pub- 
lic finance have been influenced by the un- 
folding of events. At the outset acceptance 
of the balanced budget philosophy was facili- 
tated by the adverse financial experience 
during the Revolutionary War and under the 
Articles of Confederation. There was an 
Awareness that the public credit is a valu- 
able resource, especially in an emergency. 
The experience of the preceding fifteen years 
suggested to Hamilton and others that the 
preservation of the public credit depended 
on the consolidation of existing indebtedness 
and the provision of adequate revenues for 
debt service. The thought that the interests 
of the new nation would be best served if 


Hamilton's ideas were adopted was soon 
translated into policy.” 


I have quoted earlier from Alexander 
Hamilton a very excellent paper on Alex- 
ander Hamilton which indicated how in- 
debted we are to him and how much we 
owe to his notion of the importance of 
the integrity of our fiscal policy. 

Kimmel pointed out that three key ideas 
were generally accepted by federal officials 
and economists alike during the period lead- 
ing up to the Civil War: (1) a low level of 
public expenditures was desirable; (2) the 
federal budget should be balanced in time of 
peace; and (3) the federal debt should be 
reduced and eventually extinguished. 


Mr. President, we are now violating all 
three of the principles that our Founding 
Fathers and that the great men who 
seryed this country until the Civil War 
believed in. A low level of public expendi- 
tures was desirable. Obviously we have a 
very high level of public exnenditures 
now. a very high level. Second, the Fed- 
eral budget should be balanced in time of 
peace. We are not balancing the budget. 
oun te ee apes the Federal debt 

e u and eventu: - 
guished. mei 

The Civil War, like oth 
modern times, resulted a ee Borin 
national debt. The reported debt in 1866 
amounted to almost $2.8 billion in contrast 
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to less than $90.6 million in 1861. The debt 
was gradually reduced after the war to a low 
of $96 million in 1893. However, after the 
Civil War, there was less concern about 
eliminating the outstanding debt; increas- 
ingly, the emphasis was on servicing the debt 
in an orderly manner. Proposals to liquidate 
it became fewer and fewer. 

From the post-Civil-War low point in 1893, 
the debt increased very slowly for half s 
dozen and then hovered between $1.1 
billion and $1.2 billion until 1917. 


Of course, that marked the entry of 
the United States into World War I. 

The debt jumped from just under $3 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1917 to a peak of $25.5 billion 
at the end of fiscal 1919. 


That is far from the present level. 

It is interesting to recognize that in 
1916 the debt was one-thousandths of 
what it is about to be. It was about $1 bil- 
lion, and now it is about to be $1 trillion. 
That is within my lifetime. I was born 
just before 1916, and during my lifetime 
the debt has gone from $1 billion and 
has increased a thousandfold. That is 
not rhetoric; it is arithmetic. It is the 
cold, clear logic of arithmetic, that it has 
gone up a thousand times. 

Of course, we have inflation; of 
course, we have high interest rates. Of 
course, we have burdensome taxes, with 
that kind of perfectly colossal increase 
in the national debt. 

In 1930 and following years, the nation 
was faced with the problems of the Great 
Depression. Kimmel noted of the early years 
of the Depression: “A concerted effort was 
made by the President and the leadership of 
both parties in Congress to adhere to the 
balanced-budget philosophy. Yet a balanced 
federal budget was almost impossible to at- 


tain—the annually balanced-budget dogma 
in effect gave way to necessity, Alternatives 
were soon suggested, and within a few years 
what came to be known as compensatory 
fiscal theory gained numerous adherents.” 


Well, we lost a lot when that hap- 
pened, but we did the right thing in the 
depression. It would have been very fool- 
ish for us to have followed a balanced 
budget theory in 1933, 1934, 1935, and 
1936. We would simply have driven the 
country into a deeper depression, and 
we probably could not balance the 
budget, no matter how savagely we cut 
expenditures. 

In retrospect, I believe that the policies 
we followed then, in that period of dire 
economic emergency, were right, But to 
continue those policies under present 
circumstances—after all, we had 25 per- 
cent unemployment in the 1930's. At no 
time did unemployment go below 19 
percent. It was a terrible, terrible time 
Gifted people were unable to work. 

However, unemployment now exceeds 
100 million, with the highest percentage 
of the American people at work that we 
have ever had in our history, and that is 
true: We have more than 60 percent of 
our adult population with jobs. It is true 
that we have an unemployment rate 
which is fairly high, but that is because 
we have such a tremendous work force; 
so many people are in the labor market. 

In spite of that, we have a level of 
unemployment which Paul Douglas, the 
one great economist who served in the 
Senate, said could not justify a deficit. 
He argued that we should have an 8- 
percent unemployment rate before we 
ran a deficit. If we had 6 or 7 percent, 
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we should be balancing the budget or 
running a surplus. 

So there is no economic reason, there 
is no reason, none—I have not heard any 
economist or anybody else argue why 
we should have an unbalanced budget in 
1982, except that it is hard to get there. 
It is unpopular to cut spending programs 
and it is unpopular to raise taxes. We 
should do it. 

The cost of servicing the national debt 
is greater than the entire deficit. If we 
had followed these policies in the past, 
we would have a surplus today. 

The deficit this year is going to be 
about $60 billion, and the cost of servic- 
ing the national debt will be about $80 
billion. It will be much more than that 
next year. So the reason we have the 
deficit we have is that we have had defi- 
cits in the past, and we have not found 
a way to break away from it. If we do 
find a way, it will yield great benefits. 

In the first place, it will reduce the 
size of the national deficit and therefore 
reduce the interest cost. Second, it will 
reduce the rate of interest itself, because 
by building up this enormous debt and 
invading the credit markets and compet- 
ing with the private sector for credit, we 
drive up interest rates. Even with our 
present national debt, if we had an aver- 
age interest rate of about 7 percent in- 
stead of 14 percent, we would be saving 
$40 billion. 

We would get the interest rates down 
by balancing the budget. That is what 
people believe is necessary for a credible 
anti-inflation policy. They believe it, and 
their belief becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Businessmen act on it, labor 
acts on it, and others act on it. 

This is why it is so important that we 
not follow the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee and the administra- 
tion; that we not provide for an increase 
in the debt limit to $1.79 trillion; that, 
instead, we adopt my amendment and 
hold the increase in the debt limit to $995 
billion, hold it under $1 trillion; and by 
doing that, in effect, balance the budget; 
go on a cash basis, a pay-as-you-go basis, 
for the first time in many years. 

What a marvelous signal that would 
send to the American markets and the 
people of this country, that they had a 
Government that really meant business. 

The first overall debt ceiling was estab- 
lished Sept. 25, 1917, by the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, which fixed a limit of $11.5-billion. 
By 1945, Congress had amended the act 16 
times, and the ceiling had been lifted to $300- 
billion. In June 1946, the high World War II 
limit was reduced to a “permanent” $275- 
billion ceiling. However, as Congress con- 
tinued to vote more appropriations than 
taxes, and the executive branch to spend 
more than it took in, budget deficits resulted 
and the debt continued to rise. There fol- 
lowed perforce repeated ceiling increases, al- 
most all of which were accompanied by strong 
partisan activity in Congress and much ser- 
monizing on the evils of federal expenditures 
and indebtedness. 

Although Congress actually had little 
choice but to increase the statutory debt 
limit, the heated debates—primarily in the 
House—suggested that the events were mile- 
stones in public financial affairs, The con- 
troversy over rising debt cellings flowed es- 
sentially from the broader issue of govern- 
ment spending. The proponents of a statutory 
debt ceiling saw the ceiling as a form of 
expenditure control. They believed that a 
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firm commitment by Congress not to increase 
the debt limit would force a halt in spend- 
ing, especially spending that exceeded the tax 
revenues. 


Of course, that is true. As I have in- 
dicated tonight in quoting a number of 
authorities, that is the best and most 
effective weapon the President has to 
fight excessive spending. 

Officials in the executive branch responsi- 
ble for paying the government's bills, as well 
as many members—indeed, a majority—of 
Congress, were convinced that a debt ceiling 
could not control expenditures. Throughout 
the postwar period, Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury expressed their opposition to use of the 
debt ceiling for that purpose. 

One characteristic aspect of the debt-limit 
debate In postwar years was that the o»posi- 
tion to raising the limit was led by conserva- 
tives who sought to reduce government 
spending. But expenditures during these 
years—even during the Republican Eisen- 
hower administration—showed a steady in- 
crease. The increase reflected not only the 
adoption of new government programs but 
also a buildup of political pressures on Con- 
gress that made it dificult to cut and rela- 
tively easy to add to existing levels of ex- 
penditures. 


Mr. President, it is that political pres- 
sure that has made us prisoners, unable 
to act on the basis of the clearest kind 
of logical conclusion. 

What this country needs today is a 
fiscal policy that would require a bal- 
anced budget. We should run surpluses. 
We should reduce the national debt. That 
is the way to fight inflation. Inflation is 
our No. 1 problem; no question about it. 
High interest rates are a part of the 
terrible problem. Yet, we are habituated 
to going along with the appeal for more 
spending. 

We constantly and effectively receive 
appeals from groups—and they are won- 
derful people. They come in and ask for 
money for health, for education, for help- 
ing the handicapped, for great programs. 
You would have to have a heart of stone 
not to appreciate the merit in them, If 
we are going to fund those programs, we 
should pay for them as we go. 

I believe that in all these areas there is 
waste, and there should be priorities, and 
we should restrain our instincts. After 
all, we simply cannot meet all the needs 
of all the people in this country. 

Recently, a distinguished reporter on 
the New York Times pointed out that if 
we provided the best medical care for all 
the American people, of a kind, say, that 
the British Prime Minister has, we would 
have a doctor, a personal physician, for 
every American. I do not know how we 
would do that. We would have to have a 
physician for the physicians who in turn 
were the physicians’ brothers. 

At any rate, it is obvious that we have 
to put limits on what we can do It is nat- 
ural that we should want to do all we can 
for people, but we simply cannot spend 
all the money that our constituents and 
others so appealingly request. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, some 
groups that call for a cutback—and they 
are very, very sincere in calling for those 
cutbacks—also ask for funding for their 
own special interest. 

For example, recently I gave a Golden 
Fleece to the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Com- 
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merce for funding a promotion by the 
limestone industry in New Bedford, Ind., 
because they received $200,000 to help 
them build a replica in limestone of the 
Great Wall of China. The replica was 800 
feet long made of limestone, and the 
taxpayers of Wisconsin and Wyoming 
had to pay for that. 

Of course, it helped the limestone in- 
dustry, perhaps. The chamber of com- 
merce pushed it. But how in the world 
we could justify that kind of expenditure, 
why a carpenter in Wyoming or a janitor 
in Wisconsin working hard and earning 
their tax money should pay for a lime- 
stone promotion in New Bedford, Ind., is 
absolutely beyond me. 

This is not, perhaps, typical but there 
are too many expenditures of that kind. 
There just is no question that we have 
to hold down spending and the way to do 
it is to require that when we spend 
money we raise the taxes to pay for it 
that year and, therefore, we have some 
kind of recognition of the pain. 

If we do not do that, of course, we 
are going to keep spending more and 
more. It is always easier to appease our 
constituents by providing the spending 
that they request. It is natural, it is pre- 
dictable, it is good politics, and we are 
going to do it. But there is no justifica- 
tion, none, zero, zip. I have not heard one 
word from anybody arguing that the 
economy will be better off this year if 
we do not balance the budget. Everybody 
says it is a good way to fight inflation, 
it is a good way to fight high interest 
rates. If it is a good way, let us do it. 
We do not do it by increasing the debt 
limit as we have been asked, from $985 
billion all the way to $1.079 trillion. That 
is what we are doing, and that is why 
my amendment would limit that increase 
to $985 billion. 

To go back to the articleI was reading: 

When it came down to the actual voting, 
Congress always raised the debt ceiling 
enough to enahle the government to meet 
its financial obligations. The attendant con- 
gressional debate gave members so inclined 
an excellent opportunity to throw the spot- 
light on the public indebtedness and govern- 
ment spending. 


I hone we can do more than iust throw 
a spotlight on it. I hove we can get an 
amendment of the kind I propose or 
some other amendment that will limit 
the debt limit to some figure below $1 
trillion. 

It certainly will serve the interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican peonle. It will help us fight inflation, 
it will help us put a limit on interest 
rates, it will help us get a credible policy 
that can be believed and will be effective. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
legislation to limit Federal expenditures 
for the past and the present. 

The Congressional Reference Service 
in an article by John Fisk, who is the 
analyst in Government Finance, Eco- 
nomic Division, presented a very helpful 
analysis of legislation to limit Federal 
expenditures in January of 1979. That is 
only 2 years ago. and while it is not im- 
mediately un to date it is very. verv ger- 
mane, and I think it helps us understand 
the situation. 

This study by Mr. Fisk gives a picture 
of a history of legislation proposing a 
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balanced Federal budget through the 
94th Congress, an overview of legislation 
to balance the budget in the 18th and 
19th centuries, legislation to balance the 
budget in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
and legislation to balance the budget in 
the 20th century, legislation in the 95th 
Congress proposing a balanced budget, 
and a history of legislation linking Fed- 
eral spending to the gross national prod- 
uct through the 94th Congress—that is 
interesting legislation, incidentally, and 
legislation I think that has a great deal 
of merit. 

We should get at this in every way we 
can, and one way to get at it is to limit 
the portion of our economy that we al- 
locate to Federal spending in a deliber- 
ate and conscious way, and then work on 
the priorities within that limitation. 

Finally l'mitation in the 95th Congress 
linking Federal spending to the gross 
national product. 

Mr. Fisk points out that balancing the 
Federal budget was rarely a contro- 
versial issue in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. During that period two factors 
contributed to the lack of legislat‘on on 
that subject. First, deficits were un- 
usual—Oh, what a happy time— and 
they were unusual except in times of war 
or economic distress. 

He says that frequent surpluses were 
usually more than sufficient to offset the 
occasional deficits. 

Second, he said that most prominent 
statesmen and economists agreed that 
the budget should be balanced in peace- 
time. This general consensus of opinion 
made legislation requiring a balanced 
budget superfluous. 

Well, that is the way it ought to be. 
Some people will say that is kind of a 
mossback, a throwback to a prior period, 
that is, the th’nking in the 18th century 
and the 17th century. 


The fact is we had a country that grew 
magnificently during that period. We 
had a very, very encouraging growth in 
almost every way. Our farm economy 
improved, our manufacturing economy, 
our commerce improved greatly. 


These were the years when we built 
this country, and this country became 
the economic envy of the world, and 
people felt that our streets were paved 
with gold. Those were the times when 
the America that we are so proud of now 
really developed its strength, and it de- 
veloped it within a context of a balanced 
budget. They did not need excessive or 
additional Government spending. They 
were able to operate with the Federal 
Government playing a very, very modest 
part in the economy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment primarily defending th's coun- 
try, providing some very limited public 
works and living for most of this period, 
as I understand it, on customs revenue. 

We had no income tax except during 
the Civil War for a brief period. We had 
no income tax either on individual or 
corporations, and the revenues therefore 
were very slight. I think as recently as 
1929 the Federal spending was only 3 
percent—think of that, 3 percent—of the 
gross national product. 

By 1981 it had become 23 percent. In 
other words, it had increased as a per- 
cent—I am not talking now in absolute 
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terms, but as a percent—of the gross na- 
tional product it increased sevenfold. 
What a colossal change. 

To continue, speaking of legislation 
that balanced the budget in the 18th and 
19th centuries: 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, customs duties were ordinarily 
more than sufficient to cover the minimal ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government. Dur- 
ing these years before the Civil War, deficits 
were rare. The majority of the deficits which 
did occur were attributable to the War of 
1812, the Mexican War of 1846 to 1848, the 
recession of 1837 to 1839, and the recession 
of 1857 to 1858. Excluding these years, only 
about ten deficits occurred between 1789 and 
the Civil War. 


That is remarkable. The overwhelming 
mode was that the budget was balanced, 
and we ran a little surplus during most 
of our early history. I think we should 
dwell on that and think about it when we 
recognize that now it is a rare year in- 
deed that we can manage even a little 
tiny surplus, which we did, of course, in 
1969, and the only year in the last 20 
when we have been able to do it. Now we 
just take a huge deficit in stride as some- 
thing that is normal, predictable, expect- 
able. But, brother, it is getting us into a 
very serious fix, and anybody who thinks 
that is not relevant to the terrific inter- 
est rates we have to pay and it is not 
digging us into an inflation situation that 
is going to be very, very hard to over- 
come, it seems to me, simply is being un- 
realistic. 

This financial abundance precluded con- 
gressional interest in legislation to balance 
the budget. 

General agreement on the desirability of 
a balanced budget also contributed to a lack 
of congressional interest in legislation to 
balance the budget. Most statesmen publicly 
stated that outlays should not be allowed to 
exceed receipts; some even argued for sur- 
pluses to repay the national debt. Alexander 
Hamilton, serving as the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, suggested in 1795 that the national 
debt should be repaid within 30 years. 


I think most of us think of Alexander 
Hamilton as one of the truly great states- 
men. I think we would not be abusing the 
term “genius” if we applied that to Mr. 
Hamilton, who served this country and 
left it with some of its greatest legacies. 

Just think of that, Hamilton said the 
national debt should be repaid, that we 
should wipe out the national debt, within 
30 years. 

Later administrations, such as Jefferson, 


Monroe, Adams, Jackson, and Taylor, agreed 
with this philosophy. 


Economists such as John Stuart 
Mill—what a great economist he was. 
What a great philosopher John Stuart 
Mill was. There is his essay on liberty, 
probably the finest expression of liberty, 
the finest essay on liberty, that has ever 
been penned, and he was a passionate 
man. 

Economists such as John Stuart Mill and 
the American, John McVickar, basically 
supported this opinion.: The common nine- 
teenth century practice of setting aside 
money in a sinking fund for retirement of 
the national debt also suggests that there 
was little controversy over this issue. This 


1 Lewis H. Kimmel. Federal Budget and 
Fiscal Policy 1789-1958. 1959. pp. 1-60. 
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general consensus made legislation requir- 
ing a balanced budget unnecessary. 

One of the first legislative approaches to 
a balanced budget occurred under the Grant 
administration (1869-1877). This attempt 
occurred in response to the depression of 
the early 1870's. In 1873 Rep. Henry L. Dawes 
introduced a resolution requiring a reduc- 
tion in estimated expenditures by depart- 
mental heads “to the end that all possible 
effort at reduction be exhausted before new 
burdens be impos:d upon the people.” 2 
Rep. James Garfield offered a substitute 
resolution “that placed directly upon Presi- 
dent Grant the responsibility for having 
estimates revised.”* The House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the Garfield substitute.‘ 
Cougressionai approval of legislation man- 
dating lower expenditure estimates in 1873 
can be attributed to the adverse financial 
conditions of the times. In 1873 and 1874, 
Federal receipts fell off markedly and budget 
surpluses were unusually small. Secretary 
of the Treasury William Richardson recom- 
mended “the vreatest ecomomy in appro- 
priations and expenditures for the future." ë 

After the recovery from the recession of 
the 1870's, deficits were not troublesome 
until 1894. In fact, the administrations of 
Chester Arthur, Grover Cleveland, and Ben- 
jamin Harrison found surpluses to be a 
problem. 


What a remarkable situation that 
would be today. Imagine to have sur- 
pluses that were a problem. What a 
happy problem. 

Grover Cleveland even proposed a tax 
reduction to deal with this “indefensible ex- 
tortion” and “culpable betrayal of American 
fairness and justice.” ¢ 


We had a similar situation in the State 
of Wisconsin in 1978. The Republican 
running against the Democratic incum- 
bent for Governor of the State cam- 
paigned on the grounds that the Demo- 
crats had too big a surplus, that they 
had accumulated an embarrassing sur- 
plus and deprived the private taxpayers 
of funds that they had earned and 
should have. 

The Republican Governor proposed to 
put into effect the biggest tax reduction 
in our history. He was elected Governor 
and defeated the incumbent Democrat. 
That seemed to be the proper course to 
follow until this year. 

Now we find that the State is in dif- 
ficulties because the tax cut was so 
severe that the State is having consid- 
erable difficulty meeting its needs. 

At any rate, the State of Wisconsin, 
like the Federal Government back in 
the 1800's, was proceeding in the happy 
assumption that surpluses were a prob- 
lem that should be eliminated by reduc- 
ing taxes. 

C. Legislation to balance the budget in 
the twentieth century 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Federal Government experienced a series of 
deficits due to increased Federal spending 
for the Panama Canal, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, public works, and pension bene- 
fits. Eleven de‘icits occurred between 1894 
and 1912. This series of deficits did not 


*Louis Fisher. Presidential 
Power. 1975. pp. 19-24. 

3 Ibid. 

thd. 

US. Department of the Treasury. Annual 
Report on the State of the Finances, fiscal 
year 1873. p. ix. 

* Kimmel, op. cit., p. 73. 
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result in the passage of legislation to balance 
‘the budget; instead, Congress responded 
with budgetary and financial management 
reforms. In 1893, Congress set up the Dockery 
Commission to examine financial manage- 
ment practices. In 1897, the Cockrell Com- 
mittee was set up. These investigations were 
followed by reforms in accounting and the 
an-ortionment system. (The apportionment 
system is the process in which monies are 
Gisela Led Oy Loe Umces of Management and 
Budget to Federal agencies in order to in- 
sure effective and orderly use of appropri- 
ated funds.) President Theodore Roosevelt 
set up the Keep Commission in 1905, and 
President Taft established the Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency in 1910. These 
Commissions studied the budget process and 
management practices in the executive de- 
partment. 

Congress responded to the deficits between 
1894 and 1912 with one act that attempted 
to prevent budget deficits, although this act 
did not specifically require a balanced budg- 
et. The Sundry Civil Appropriation Act was 
passed by Congress in 1909, and became Pub- 
lic Law 60-328. This act instructed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the President to 
suggest measures to reduce expenditures or 
raise revenues if a deficit anpeared probable. 
If this was not feasible, new loans or taxes 
should be suggested. 


That was the kind of a suggestion and 
that was enacted into law in 1909. It 
became public law in that year. That was 
certainly a clear and strong move to- 
ward a balanced budget. 

Though this act did not require a bal- 
anced budget, it implied that an attempt to 
balance the budget should precede the is- 
suance of new debt. Ultimately, the act was 
unsucce:sful in achieving th's goal’ World 
War I soon distracted attention away from 
the subject of a balanced Federal budget, 
as Congress chose to concentrate on the war 
effort. 

After World War I, Congress again focused 
its a**en*ion on debt retirement and on 
budgetary reform. The Victory L‘berty Loan 
Act of 1919 created a sinking fund for debt 
ro*irement. Between 1920 and 1930, the pub- 
Ve debt out-*anding was reduced by $8.1 
billion, from $243 billion to $16.2 billion” 


So it was reduced by a full one-third. 

In 1919, an important budget reform bill 
was passed by Congress; however, President 
Wilson vetoed the bill. In 1921, Congress 
passed and President Harding signed the 
Budget and Accounting Act, an important 
milestone in budgetary reform. The atten- 
tion paid to debt retirement and budgetary 
reform just after World War I, in combina- 
tion with the absence of deficits between 
1920 and 1930, resulted in little congres- 
sional interest in legislation to balance the 
budget during the 1920's. 


Then came, of course, the remarkable 
economic experience that has so affected 
all of our economic policies since that 
time, the Great Depression of the 1930's. 
Those of us who lived through that 
Great Depression, of course, will never 
forget it, the gallant policies of Franklin 
Roosevelt, highly controversial at that 
time, now accepted as obviously the right 
course but then bitterly debated and 
contested. That memory of a country 


tFor a discussion of these inves‘igations 
and reforms. see: Fisher. op. cit., pp. 27-31. 

s Jesse Burkhead. Government Budgeting. 
19°* =. 17, 

US. Department of the Treasury. Sta- 
tistical Ap enix to Annual Re~ort of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the State of 
the Finances, fiscal year 1977. p. 65. 
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that went through the worst kind of de- 
pression, bankrupt businesses, pitiful 
farms, where farmers had no equipment 
and could barely afford a horse to pull 
their plow, homes that were dilapidated 
and falling apart, a ragged group of mil- 
lions of wandering and homeless people 
who wandered throughout the country. 
Obviously, at that time we needed a 
compassionate and concerned Govern- 
ment that could put people to work even 
if that work was a matter of strictly 
public work. 

That program was a program, Mr. 
President, that worked. It was the right 
program. There was no way we could 
fund that program out of revenues. Any 
attempt to increase taxes to fund the 
program would have been obviously self- 
defeating. 

From 1930 to 1940 I think few people 
appreciate what the deficits were. They 
were not the kind of deficits as today. 
They were $2 to $4 billion a year. That 
was as big as they became. The worst 
depression in the history of this coun- 
try, the kind of tragic heartbreaking 
situations that I have just described, 
had deficits still at a level of $2 to $4 
billion. 

The Great Depression of the 1930's led to 
large uninterrupted deficits between 1931 
and 1940. These deficits typically ranged 
from $2 billion to $4 billion: Both Congress 
and the executive struggled to achieve im- 
provements in economy and efficiency, while 
growing expenditures occurred for recovery 
and relief programs. These expenditures 
prompted debate over the appropriate role 
of the Federal Government in fiscal policy. 
By the middle of the decade, Congressmen 
were introducing legislation requiring a bal- 
anced budget. In 1935, Sen. Millard E. Ty- 
dings introduced a resolution prohibiting ap- 
propriations from exceeding revenues unless 
new taxes or debt were authorized. Any debt 
incurred would have to be liquidated within 
15 years.* No action was taken on this resolu- 
tion. In 1937, Sen. Tydings reintroduced this 
resolution as S.J. Res. 36. Again, Congress 
did not act on the proposal.? 

Rep. W. D. McFarlane took a different ap- 
proach to balancing the budget. On March 
18, 1936, Rep. McFarlane introduced H.R. 
11895. This resolution would have given the 
President authority to change tax rates in 
order to cover any proposed deficit in his an- 
nual budget. The House Ways and Means 
Committee did not act on the bill. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, mem- 
bers of Congress have expressed almost con- 
tinual interest in the subject of a balanced 
budget, though no legislation specifically re- 
quiring a balanced budget was passed until 
the 95th Congress. 


That, of course, was only a couple of 
years ago: 

This interest can be attributed to the fre- 
quency of budget deficits during this period. 
In the 39 years between 1940 and 1978, 31 def- 


ee Department of the Treasury. op. cit., 
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2J. Wilner Sundelson. Budgetary Methods 
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Congress. Digest of Public General Bills. 75th 
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icitas occurred.* Congress has responded to 
these deficits with budgetary reform and 
with legislation to limit Federal spending. 

In the 1940's, Sen. Tydings continued to 
introduce legislation to balance the budget. 
In 1943, he introduced S.J. Res. 97, a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring that appro- 
priations not exceed receipts. Rep. Disney in- 
troduced an identical bill (H.J. Res. 195) in 
the House. Congress did not act on either 
bill.* In 1947, Sen. Tydings and Sen. Bridges 
introduced S.J. Res. 61, a constitutional 
amendment similar to the earlier proposal. 
This bill was reported to the Senate floor, but 
received no further consideration.’ 

In 1949, Congress came closer to nassing 
a resolution relating to a balanced Federal 
budget. On Sept. 23, 1949, Sen. McClellan— 

Who. of course. later became chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
was from Arkansas— 
introduced S.J. Res. 131. This resolution re- 
quired the President to submit a balanced 
budget for fiscal 1951. In addition. the Pres- 
ident would submit a second budget as he 
saw fit. Congress could then compare the 
two budgets in order to identify possible ex- 
penditure reductions and revenue increases. 
Senators McClellan, Ferguson, Byrd, East- 
land, and Stennis 


JOHN STENNIS, of course, is still in the 
U.S. Senate— 
offered S.J. Res. 131 as an amendment to 
H.R. 1689, the Executive Pay Raise Act. On 
Sept. 29, 1949, the amendment passed the 
Senate without a dissenting vote; however, 
this propocal was dronped in conference.’ 


In the 82d Coneress, the issue of an al- 
ternative balanced budget was again con- 
sidered in the Senate. The Senate Commit‘ee 
on Government Operations in 1952 reported 
favorably S. 913, a bill creating a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget. The Committee also 
approved an amendment to S. 913, requir- 
ing the submission by the President of two 
budgets, one of which had to be balanced. 
During the consideration of S. 913 on the 
floor, the Senate rejected the 
amendment. requiring an alternative bal- 
anced budget.” 


Legislation recuiring a balanced budget 
has been introduced in every Congress since 
the 84th. Hearings have been held on pro- 
posals to balance the budget, most recently 
in the 94th Congress before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Senats Committe? on the Judimarv 10 Ty on" 
knowledre, none of these bills introduced 
between the 84th and 94th Congress have re- 
ceived serious consideration on the floor of 
either house. 


Instead, Congress seems to have concen- 
trated on income tax surcharges, expendi- 
ture ceilings, public debt limit lezislation, 
and budgetary reform. Though none of this 
legislation specifically required a balanced 
budget, some bills and amendments were 


U.S. Department of the Treasury, op. cit., 
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intended to limit Federal expenditures. 
Other legislation established a balanced 
budget as a goal, without specifically requir- 
ing that outlays not exceed receipts. One 
example of the latter type of legislation is 
H.R. 8363, the Revenue Act of 1964. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
began hearings on H.R. 8363 early in 1963. 
This tax reduction bill was intended to stim- 
ulate the economy in a time of economic 
slack. It was assumed that the reduced tax 
rates would lead to an increase in tax re- 
ceipts. In the House passed version of H.R, 
8363, section one of the act declared that 
increased receipts should be used to elimi- 
nate the deficit and reduce the public debt. 
In addition, the act stated: 

“... To further the objective of balanced 
budgets in the near future, Congress by this 
action, recognizes the importance of taking 
all reasonable means to restrain Government 
spending. .. .” 

The Senate struck this provision from the 
bill, but agreed to its reinsertion by the con- 
ference committee. On Feb. 26, 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the Revenue Act of 
1964. making it Public Law 88-272." 

Other legislation between the 84th and 
94th Congress was intended to limit and 
control Federal spending, without resorting 
to mandatory balanced budgets. For exam- 
ple, a continuing appropriation bill for 1968 
was amended in conference to include ceil- 
ings on Federal spending. The act stated: 

“, . . Federal obligations and expenditures 
in controllable programs for the fiscal year 
1968 should be reduced by no less than 
$9,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000, respective- 
ly, below the President’s budget requests... .” 

In addition, the act provided for two per- 
cent reductions in estimated obligations for 
personnel costs, and ten percent reductions 
in estimated obligations for all other costs 
in every agency and department. This legis- 
lation was signed by the President on Dec. 

dJ 1767. becoming Public Law 90-218." 

III. Legislation in the 95th Congress pro- 
posing a balanced budget: 

The 95th Congress chose a different ap- 
proach to limiting Federal spending. It was 
less concerned with reforming the budget 
process than some previous Congresses, and 
more concerned with legislation that re- 
quired a balanced budget. This concern can 
be partially attributed to Cailfornia’s Propo- 
sition 13. 


Proposition 13 we all vividly remember; 
@ proposition which, as we all recall, was 
opposed by the Governor of California, 
opposed by the corporations in Califor- 
nia, opposed by the radio stations and 
newspapers and television stations over- 
whelmingly. It was opposed, in other 
words, by the full establishment in Cali- 
fornia. It was opposed by the labor un- 
ions, obviously, opposed by the civil serv- 
ice workers in California. Yet it passed 
and it passed big. It passed better than 
two to one. 

Of course, the purpose of proposition 
13 was to put a limit on local spending 
and on local taxes. I should say put a 
limit on local spending but put a limit 
on local taxes. 

That shocked the country awake, I 
think, to the fact that people were fed 
up with high taxes and excessive Govern- 
ment spending. They wanted to do some- 
thing about it. They wanted to send a 
message. 


TS. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
Government Operations, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 
2 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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And in spite of all the pleas of all the 
top officials and the established people 
in business and in the communications 
n na ea forth that they should 


not go along with proposition 13, they 


I think all of us learned that there was 
a tremendous support in the country, 
not just on the part of a few conserva- 
tives but on the part of the great ma- 
jority of the American people. California, 
after all, is a typical State, has 10 per- 
cent of the population of the whole 
country in it. There was great support 
everywhere—blue collar workers, Gov- 
ernment workers, as well as business 
people and retired people, who might be 
expected to be more conservative. 

I think there is no ethnic group—may- 
be there is an ethnic group; I do not 
know. But there is no economic group 
that did not apparently support prop- 
osition 13 or something similar to it. 
I mean no economic category. People 
with high incomes, middle incomes, low 
incomes—they all agreed that taxes 
were too high. 

In the 95th Congress, two pieces of legis- 
lation with provisions relating to a balanced 
budget were passed by Congress and signed 
into law. One of these laws was P.L. 95-435 
(H.R. 9214), authorizing U.S. participation 
in the supplementary financing facility of 
the International Monetary Fund. An 
amendment to balance the budget was in- 
troduced on July 31, 1978 by Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd which stated: Beginning with Fiscal 
Year 1981, the total budget outlays of the 
Federal Government shall not exceed its 
receipts. 


I remember that so well, Mr. President. 
Harry BYRD, of course, is still a Member 
of the Senate, a highly respected Mem- 
ber. He is a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, a man who has spoken on the 
subject of restraining Federal spending 
often with great eloquence. 

The Senate agreed to that Byrd 
amendment by an overwhelming 58 to 28 
margin. It was not close—58 to 28. 

By that vote of 58 to 28, we declared, 
that beginning with fiscal 1981, the total 
budget outlays of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not exceed its receipts. 

On September 14, 1978, the House agreed 
to a motion to instruct its conferees to ac- 
cept the Byrd amendment. The final con- 
ference version of the International Monetary 
Fund bill included this provision requiring a 
balanced budget by fiscal 1981. 


Mr. President, that is this year. 

The President signed that bill into law 
on October 10, 1978. 

That is something we should not for- 
get. I think a lot of people do. 

The law requires us to have a balanced 
budget this year. I think many people do 
not recognize that and, as I say, it passed 
the Senate by a terrific record vote, when 
we consider something as controversial 
as this, 58 to 28. It was not close. And 
the House of Representatives agreed to 
instruct its conferees to accept the 
amendment which is an unusual kind of 
an action. It was not just accepted pas- 
Sively in the conference. The House of 
Representatives as a whole voted on it, 
and they told their conferees, “We want 
you to accept that Byrd amendment.” 
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We should balance the budget. in ef- 
fect. in 1981, this year that is about to 
end. 

That is one of the most astonishing 
developments in the years I have been 
here in the Senate. All of us are elected 
certainly to obey our own laws that we 
pass. We had a part in passing that 
legislation. An overwhelming majority 
of Senators voted for it. The House of 
Representatives accepted it. The Presi- 
dent signed it into law. It did not mean 
a thing. It did not mean a thing— 
astonishing. 

We still did not balance the budget, 
in spite of the clearest kind of deter- 
mination to do so. 

(Mr. SYMMS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think if there is any single action by 
Congress which makes it clear that the 
kind of amendment I am proposing now 
is necessary, it is the failure of Congress 
to pay attention to its own actions on the 
Byrd amendment. There is not any ques- 
tion that if my amendment should pass 
and we should restrain the increase in 
the debt limit at $995 billion we would 
have to do it. On that issue I think there 
is no question. We could not just forget 
about this and go on above $1 trillion. 
That would be very clear. That would 
limit it. 

As that article I read earlier tonight 
indicated, that is the best weapon the 
President of the United States has. That 
article that I referred to earlier by Gor- 
don Tullock said debt limitation, the 
President’s unused weapon, that is the 
weapon he should be using. If we nut 
that weapon, if we pass that, to’d the 
American people we are not going to in- 
crease the debt limit beyond $995 billion, 
we would abide by it. It would work. 
There is no question that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would not be in a posi- 
tion to borrow that money. There is no 
question we would have to cut spending 
or we would have to raise taxes, or we 
would have to do both. We would balance 
the budget. 

So I am talking not just about a theory 
here tonight. I am talking about the one 
kind of clear, decisive action we can take 
that will give us a balanced budget in 
1982. 

Really, I have often wondered how it 
could be that we could pass a law and not 
abide by it. I am one of those who sup- 
ported Pre-‘den* Reazan în his decis‘on 
to fire the air traffic controllers. He did 
the right thing. It was a tough action, 
and he acted with decisiveness and, 
tough as it is on the airline industry and 
on the traveling public, we all know it 
was right. They violated a law and they 
should be fired because they did. You 
know, we pass a law ourselves, and we 
ignore it. It is exactly what we have done 
with the Byrd law that was incorporated 
into the law. As I say it passed the Sen- 
ate, passed the House of Representatives, 
was signed by the President, became law, 
and that was the end of it. It is an amaz- 
ing experience, and it does reinforce very 
strongly the desirability of putting a limit 
on the national debt at below $1 trillion, 
an effective limit. 
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The difficulty is, of course, that the 
Byrd amendment was not self-enforcing. 
There was no way of enforcing that pro- 
vision. It was there. We could have found 
a way of enforcing it. We did not. So it 
did not work. Harry BYRD deserves the 
greatest credit for having proposed that 
restriction, fought that restriction 
through the Senate, had gotten it 
through the House of Representatives 
and persuaded the President to sign it 
into law. But it was not enforcing. 

What I am proposing is self-enforcing. 
It would work. It would require us to bal- 
ance the budget. There would not be any 
question about it. We would do it. We 
would have to do it. We would be limited 
in the borrowing. The Secretary of the 
Treasury would be limited. If he exceeded 
that, he would be violating the law. 

And there is no question that this is 
one way that we could achieve what the 
Senate, as I say, has voted by a 2 to 1 
vote, better than 2 to 1 vote, and the 
House of Representatives agreed to in- 
struct its conferees to accept that 
amendment. Yet we did not balance the 
budget in 1981 as the Byrd amendment 
promised, but the amendment I am of-. 
fering here would achieve that. 

Mr. President, a second bill passed by 
the 95th Congress with the provision 
relating to a balanced budget was the 
Full Employment and Balanced Growth 
Act of 1978, commonly known as the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 

Most people do not associate the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill with a balanced 
budget, but on March 15, 1978, Repre- 
sentative JOHN ASHBROOK offered an 
amendment to H.R. 50 which was the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. The Ashbrook 
amendment would not require a balanced 
budget; however, it would have estab- 
lished a balanced budget by 1983 as a 
goal of the Federal Government. In 
addition the amendment would have re- 
quired the maintenance of this goal after 
1983. 

Representative Max Baucus, who as 
we all know is now a Senator from Mon- 
tana, and BUTLER DERRICK offered an 
amendment to the Ashbrook amendment 
in the form of a substitute. Their amend- 
ment established a balanced budget as 
a goal of the Federal Government but 
set no target date for this goal. 

Representative ASHBROOK offered an 
amendment to the Baucus-Derrick 
amendment reinserting into H.R. 50 his 
goal of a balanced budget by 1983. 

The Ashbrook amendment to the 
Baucus-Derrick amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 215 to 205. The 
Baucus-Derrick amendment offered as a 
meaty was agreed to by a vote of 411 

o3. 

The Ashbrook amendment as amended 
by the Baucus-Derrick amendment was 
accepted by voice vote. 

As a result when the House of Rep- 
resentatives sent H.R. 50 to the Senate, 
the Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act of 1978 contained ae goal of 
a balanced budget with no particular 
target date for achieving that goal. 

That was a nice gesture but obviously 
it did not mean anything. You do not 
put a target date on your goal for a bal- 
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anced budget you are blowing smoke. 
You obviously are not achieving its pur- 
pose. 

We could put a goal for a balanced 
budget on this resolution that is before 
us. We did not specify a date, ıt would not 
mean anything. We could balance the 
budget next year or not balance it next 
year. We could balance it in the year 
2000 or the year 2050 or never. 

We just have it as a goal with no date. 
It would not be effective. Then they go on 
and the Senate took up the version of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill at the end of 
the second session. Various portions of 
the bill were amended by the Senate, but 
the goal of a balanced budget remained 
in the bill. No target date for balancing 
the budget was included in H.R. 50 as 
passed by the Senate. 

The Senate completed action on the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill on October 13, 
1978, agreeing to H.R. 50 by a vote of 
70 to 19. The House approved the Sen- 
ate amendment to H.R. 50 by a division 
vote of 56 to 14. 

The President signed the Full Em- 
ployment and Balanced Growth Act of 
1978 on October 27, 1978, making it pub- 
lic law at that time. 

S. 50, the original Senate version of 
the Full Employment and Balanced 
Growth Act of 1978 never received con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate be- 
cause the House version was accepted 
by Congress. Nevertheless, the Banking 
Committee, and I was chairman of the 
Banking Committee at that time, con- 
sidered an amendment, amended this 
version of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 

One amendment we accepted in the 
Banking Committee established a bal- 
anced budget as a goal of the Federal 
Government without a target date for 
achieving that goal. 

The language adopted by the Banking 
Committee was similar to the language 
in H.R. 50 signed into law. 


Mr. President, I regret very much that 
we did not establish a date and, of 
course, we might not have been able to 
do that, probably would not have been, 
but we should have made the attempt. 
Without that, of course, as nice as it is 
to say we favor a balanced budget, it is 
absolutely meaningless without a date. 


The issue of a balanced budget was 
also considered by the 96th Congress 
during the debate of the tax cut bill. On 
October 9, 1978, Senator Sam NUNN of- 
fered an amendment to the tax cut bill 
which proposed reductions in individual 
income tax rates during the period 1980 
to 1983, but I remember that very well. 
Those reductions would only go into ef- 
fect if Federal spending met certain 
requirements. 

One of these requirements was a bal- 
anced budget by 1982, a budget would be 
balanced only if the outlays in the second 
concurrent resolution on the budget did 
not exceed receipts in that resolution. 

That Nunn proposal now that I think 
of it was a wise and ingenuous sugges- 
tion. It gave a real incentive for balanc- 
ing the budget and for cutting spending. 

It conditioned tax cuts on balancing 
the budget. It said yes. we will cut taves 
provided we balance the budget after 
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the taxes are cut and that will permit 
a balanced budget. 

This is exactly what people like DALE 
BUMPERS, BILL BRADLEY, JIM Exon, and 
others in the Senate have been con- 
tending for. They argue that we should 
earn the tax cut by balancing the budg- 
et, that if we cut spending enough to 
provide room for a tax cut we earn it. 
Then we have a right to the tax cut. 
But until we do and unless we do we 
are kidding ourselves. 

So I think that Senator Nunn had a 
very ingenious idea providing a disci- 
pline, a carrot that would persuade us 
to take the painful action necessary to 
balance the budget. 

I remember supporting that amend- 
ment with very considerable enthusiasm. 

Now, that amendment, incidentally, 
the budget would be balanced only if 
outlays in the second concurrent reso- 
lution on the Budget did not exceed 
receipts in that resolution. 

The Senate agreed to the Nunn amend- 
ment by a vote of 65 to 20. It was a 
substantial 3 to 1 majority. 

So the overwhelming majority of Sen- 
ators including both Democrats and 
Republicans voted for it. 

On October 12, 1978, the House agreed 
to Instruct its conferees to accept the Nunn 
amendment by a vote of 268 to 135, or al- 
most exactly two to one However, the Nunn 
amendment did not become law. It is very 
puzzling. The Senate passed it by three to 
one, the House passed it by two to one, 
overwhelming votes. and yet it id nat be- 
come law. The conference committee dropped 
the Nunn amendment, and the House anu 
Senate accepted the conference committee’s 
decision. 

During the course of the 95th Congress, 
a substantial amount of other legislation 
proposing a balanced budget was intro- 
duced but not acted upon. 


Let me go back just a minute and 
consider that. Once again, you had an 
excellent amendment voted for by the 
House, voted for by the Senate, incor- 
porated into the bill and dropped by the 
conference committee in this case. Of 
course, you cannot do anything about 
that. If the conference committee drops 
it, you can defeat the conference report, 
and we should have. 

What I am proposing, however, is an 
amendment that would limit the debt 
limit to only $10 billion above what it is 
now, keep it under a trillion dollars, and 
put us, in effect, on a cash management 
basis where we would have to live in the 
Federal Government on the basis of pay 
as you go, put us in a really balanced 
budget basis. That would have to be ac- 
cepted obviously by the House as well as 
Passed by the Senate and then signed by 
the President. 

But if we did that, unlike the Byrd 
amendment, if we did that, there is no 
question that the amendment would be 
effective, because, as I say, it is self-en- 
forcing. 

During the course of the 95th Congress, a 
substantial amount of other legislation pro- 
posing a balanced budget was introduced, 
but not acted upon. Some bills, such as 
H.J. Res. 56, would require that recelpts ex- 
ceed outlays until the national debt was re- 
paid. After repayment of the debt, outlays 
could not exceed receipts except in times of 
war or national emergency. 
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Other bills, such as H.J. Res. 41, would 
prohibit outlays from exceeding receipts, but 
would not require repayment of the national 
debt. Other proposals would prohibit appro- 
priations, instead of outlays, irom exceeding 
receipts. H.J. Res. 14 falls into that category. 

The issue of balancing the budget also 
arose in response to petitions by State legis- 
latures. At least twenty-two States have for- 
mally requested Congress to call a Constitu- 
tional Convention to consider a constitu- 
tional amendment to balance the Federal 
budget. Six other States have requested the 
Congress to pass a constitutional amendment 
to balance the budget and submit this 
amendment to the States for consideration. 


Mr. President, that is one of the most 
remarkable messages that I think we 
could possibly have. I think members of 
the State legislature have the same abil- 
ity and intelligence as Members of the 
Congress. I do not mean to insult the 
members of the State legislature, but I 
think they are competent people and 
thoughtful people. They know that a 
Constitutional Convention has all kinds 
oi hazards. And yet they favored calling 
for a Constitutional Convention. 

The only Constitutional Convention 
we ever had tore up the Articles of Con- 
federation and gave us an entirely new 
Constitution and new Government. It 
was revolutionary. That is our precedent. 
If we have another Constitutional Con- 
vention they could tear up the Constitu- 
tion. Maybe they would and maybe they 
would not, but you are taking a chance. 
They could tear up some part of the Con- 
stitution. They could write into the Con- 
stitution any kind of amendments they 
wished. There is no limit to what a Con- 
stitutional Convention could do. 

And the precedent, as I say, is just as 
clear as crystal. The Constitutional Con- 
vention could very easily become a run- 
away convention. It could act exactly 
as it wishes to act. And yet, 22 States 
have formally requested Congress to call 
a Constitutional Convention to consider 
a constitutional amendment to balance 
the Federal budget. That is how very, 
very strong this sentiment is. Anybody 
who thinks that just a few rightwing 
ideologues are the only ones concerned 
about balancing the budget has only to 
recognize the terrific steam it has behind 
it. 


And of course the State legislatures 
would be the ones least likely to support 
a balanced budget. After all, the State 
legislatures have benefited enormously 
by Federal revenue sharing, by Federal 
grants for any number of programs. If 
we balance the budget, it means we cut 
a lot of those programs. We would have 
to, if we balanced the budget promptly. 

Of course, I should not say we have 
to because we might very well, instead of 
cutting programs benefiting the States, 
we might increase taxes. But there would 
be a tendency for us to do that, partic- 
ularly if we balanced the budget as a 
result of a Constitutional Convention 
called bv the States on their own initia- 
tive and taking it away from the usual 
traditional method of having the Con- 
gress originate a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Congress would still have the ability 
tn halanna the budget. I do not care how 
they drafted it, they could balance the 
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budget any way they wished. I cannot 
imagine a Constitutional Convention 
writing into a constitutional protection 
for revenue sharing or requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to fund any particular 
program. 

The whole point I am making here is 
that this does indicate the enormous 
depth of support for having the Federal 
Government use a prudent fiscal policy 
of the kind that Senator Douglas and 
other eminent economists have called 
for. 


Mr. President, there has also been a 
history of legislation linking Federal 
spending to the gross national product 
through the 94th Congress. And I have 
favored and worked on legislation to do 
that. 

In addition to being concerned about a 
balanced budget, some Members of Congress 
are concerned about the relative size of the 
Federal sector in our economy. Legislation 
linking Federal spending to the gross na- 
tional product is a reflection of this concern. 


As I pointed out tonight, the Federal 
Government has colossally increased, in 
relationship to the economy—we have 
had a growing economy, of course, 
throughout the years. But the Federal 
Government has grown: far, far more 
rapidly in its spending. Whereas in 1929 
Federal spending accounted for 3 per- 
cent of the gross national product, today 
it accounts for 23 percent, almost 8 times 
as much—an 8-fold increase in the rela- 
tionship to the gross national product— 
infinitely bigger in absolute terms be- 
cause the GNP has grown at such a rapid 
rate. 


Some legislation 
spending to the gross national product 
trying to control it and limit it is a re- 
flection of this concern. 


linking Federal 


We go back quite a way in legislation 
to limit this. In fact, it begin right after 
World War II. 

The national income accounts measures 
measure the value of the final product eco- 
nomic activity. It was not until after World 
War II that these measures were widely used 
and known. To our knowledge, the first 
proposed legislation linking Federal spend- 
ing to GNP occurred in 1952, 


On May 16, Senator Robert Taft, who 
was then—well I guess he was the candi- 
date for President, Republican candi- 
date. He was defeated by President 
Eisenhower, of course, in the convention. 
In 1952, the Republicans elected a Re- 
publican Senate. That was the only 
other time, except for 1980, in the past 50 
years, I guess, that we have elected a Re- 
publican Senate. But Senator Taft then 
took the job that Senator BAKER now has 
as majority leader. 


In 1952 Senator Taft was still a minor- 
ity Senator but an extraordinarily re- 
spected and a brilliant man, and he and 
Sam Ferguson introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 155. 

This constitutional amendment would 
have prohibited authorization for expendi- 
tures for nonmilitary purposes in excess of 
5 percent of the estimated national income 
during any fiscal year. 


That would have been far, far below 


the level of spending in the nonmilitary 
area today. 
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So that the present nonmilitary level is 
not 5 percent, but about 17 percent. In 
other words, it is more than three times 
as high as it would have been under the 
Taft limitation. 


On the House side, two identical resolu- 
tions were introduced, HJ. Res. 451 and 
458. No action was taken on any of those 
proposals. 

In 1953, three different bills linking Fed- 
eral spending to GNP were introduced. H.J. 
Res. 236 was introduced on April 2, 1953, by 
Representative Margaret Church. 


Who incidentally came from Evanston, 
IN., and was a Congresswoman from that 
district, a very capable Congresswoman. 
She introduced a resolution identical to 
the Taft resolution of 1952. 

Representative Ralph Gwinn introduced 
H.J. Resolution 326, a resolution to prohibit 
Federal Government competition with the 
private sector. That resolution, introduced 
on August 3, 1953, limited increases in the 
national debt and expenditures of one-sev- 
enth of the national personal income. A third 
resolution was introduced on March 19, 1953, 
by Representative Richard Poff. That consti- 
tutional amendment, H.J. Res. 217, prohib- 
ited regulation in excesses of 20 percent of 
the preceding year's national income. No ac- 
tion was taken on any of those bills. 

In 1953, the novelty of this approach to 
limiting Federal expenditures is suggested by 
a conversation between Rep. Poff and Rep. 
Coudert during a hearing before the House 
Committee on Government Operations. Rep. 
Pof was discussing his resolution linking 
Federal spending to GNP: 

Mr. Porr. Of course, you understand when 
I say “total national income” I mean the to- 
tal national income nationwide, and not the 
tax revenue. 

Mr. Coupert. I understand that. You mean 
this figure they call the gross national prod- 
uct? 

Mr. Porr. That is right. 

This conversation suggests that knowledge 
abont the national income accounts was not 
widespread in the Federal Government, and 
probably less widespread among the general 
public. 

Such legislation continued to be intro- 
duced later in the decade of the 1950’s. On 
April 23, 1956, Rep. Ralph Gwinn introduced 
HJ. Res. 608. This constitutional amendment 
would have prohibited the authorization of 
expenditures in excess of receipts, and the 
authorization of expenditures in excess of 
one-sixth of the national income. As with 
previous bills of this type, no action was 
taken by Congress on this proposal. 

During the years from 1957 to 1972, Con- 
gress seems to have displayed little interest 
in legislation linking Federal spending to 
GNP. In the 93rd Congress, legislation link- 
ing Federal spending to GNP was again in- 
troduced. On Nov. 7, 1973, Rep. Jack Kemp 
introduced H.J. Res. 816, a constitutional 
amendment limiting Federal receipts and ex- 
penditures to a certain percentage of na- 
tional income. The percentage applicable in a 
particular year would be determined by a 
mathematical formula involving previous 
year’s receipts and GNP. The 93rd Congress 
did not act on Rep. Kemp’s proposal. 

Legislation linking Federal spending to 
GNP was also introduced in the 94th Con- 
gress. On Aug. 3, 1976, Sen. James Buckley 
introduced S. 3784, the Economic Recovery 
and Sustained Growth Act. In the House, 
Rep. John Ashbrook introduced H.R. 15672, 
an identical resolution. 

The Economic Recovery and Sustained 
Growth Act proposed amendments to the 
Congressional Budget Act to limit Federal 
spending. In addition, the bill proposed 
modifications of tax and minimum wave 
law. Tf this bill had been enacted, the growth 
of outlays and new budget authority ap- 
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proved in the first concurrent resolution on 
the budzet would have been restricted to 
the percentage rate of increase anticipated 
in the next year’s GNP. The 9ith Congress 
did not consider the Economic Recovery and 
Sustained Growth Act. 


Then there was legislation in the 95th 
Congress linking Federal spending to the 
gross national product. 

The 95th Congress demonstrated its inter- 
est in legislation linking Federal spending 
to GNP during the consideration of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill and the tax cut bill. 
An amendment offered by Sen. Sam Nunn to 
the tax cut bill (P.L. 95-600) proposed re- 
ductions in individual income tax rates it 
Federal spending met certain requirements. 


These were similar to the provisions of 
the Nunn amendment I discussed earlier. 

One of the requirements was a reduction 
in the ratio of Federal outlays to GNP. Fed- 
eral outlays could not exceed 21.0 percent of 
GNP in fiscal 1980, 20.5 percent in fiscal 
1981— 


Incidentally, this year it is 23-plus 
percent of GNP, which would have meant 
that the Nunn amendment would have 
prevented the tax cut. 

A. 20.0 percent in fiscal 1982, and 19.5 per- 
cent in fiscal 1983. 


If this legislation had been in effect, 
the tax cuts proposed by the Reagan ad- 
ministration would have fallen, because 
there is no question that the spending by 
the Federal Government would exceed 
20 percent in 1982 and 19.5 percent in 
1983, under almost any assumptions you 
want to make, unless we had extraordi- 
nary economic growth that nobody, in- 
cluding the administration, even remote- 
ly expects. 

The Nunn amendment was not included 
in the final version of the tax cut bill, as 
explained earlier in this report. 

Congressional concern about the share of 
GNP accounted for by Federal spending also 
surfaced during the consideration of the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. The Senate Bank- 
ing Committee amended S. 50, the original 
Senate version of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill, to establish as a goal of the Federal 
Government a gradual reduction in the ratio 
of Federal outlays to GNP. By 1981, the goal 
of the Federal Government would be to re- 
duce Federal outlays to not more than 21 
percent of GNP. By 1983, the goal would be 
to reduce outlays to not more than 20 per- 
cent of GNP.' This version of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill was never considered on the 
floor of Congress. Instead, the House and 
Senate debated and passed H.R. 50, the House 
version of the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 


Mr. President. I am reading from the 
study made by John Fisk on January 18, 
1979, because Mr. Fisk next refers to my 
own action. He says: 


On Oct. 13, 1978, Sen. William Proxmire 
offered an amendment to H.R. 50 that would 
have established as a goal of the Federal 
Government a gradual reduction in the share 
of GNP accounted for by Federal outlays. 
The goal in the Proxmire amendment was 
identical to the goal in S. 50, as passed by 
the Senate Banking Committee. Sen. Ed- 
mund Muskie offered an amendment to H.R. 
50 in the form of a substitute for the Prox- 
mire amendment. The Muskie amendment 
did not set specific numerical goals for out- 


1U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on 
Human Resources and Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. Report to 
accompany S. 50. 1978. Report no. 95-1177. 
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lays as a percentage of GNP. Instead, it es- 
tablished as a goal the lowest ratio of out- 
lays to GNP consistent with national needs 
and priorities. The Muskie amendment to 
the Proxmire amendment passed 56 to 34. 
The Proxmire amendment to H.R. 50, as 
amended by the Muskie amendment, passed 
in a voice vote. 


Frankly, I think the world of Ed Mus- 
kie. I doubt if there has been any Senator 
who has done more in trying to hold 
down spending than Ed Muskie did, but 
I disagree with how he amended my 
amendment. When he established the 
lowest ratio of outlays to GNP consist- 
ent with national needs and priorities 
instead of a goal of reducing, as my 
amendment did, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of GNP, he made it mean- 
ingless. After all, “consistent with na- 
tional reed and priorities” does not 
mean anything. You can have it consist- 
ent with national needs and priorities 
and have the Federal budget have 40 per- 
cent, 50 percent, or 80 percent of the 
gross national product—or even 15 per- 
cent. 

On the other hand, if you have a de- 
clining proportion, it means that it 
should be smaller each year than the 
year before, and that is very clear. 

So, much as I admire and respect Sen- 
ator Muskie, I believe he destroyed the 
effectiveness of my amendment: 

As a result, when the Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill was signed by the President, it included 
as & goal a reduction in outlays as a percent- 
age of GNP to the lowest level consistent 
with national needs. It did not include spe- 
cific numerical goals for the ratio of outlays 
to GNP. 

Other bills linking outlays to GNP were in- 
troduced in the 95th Congress, but not acted 
upon. For example, H.R. 9010 would have 
amended the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to limit the annual increase in outlays 
to the average percentage increase in GNP 
over the previous three calendar years. H.J. 
Res. 964 and S. 706 are examples of other 
bills in this category which the 95th Congress 
did not consider. 


This is the way this scholar, John Fisk, 
concludes this analysis. He says: 

The 95th Congress passed legislation re- 
quiring a balanced Federal budget by 1981. 
It also established as a goal of the Federal 
Government— 


Incidentally, that Byrd amendment, 
which required a balanced budget by 
1981, was flatly ignored. We now have 
2 days remaining in 1981, and we 
all know that we are going to have 
a colossal budget deficit, maybe $60 
billion; and the fine work of Harry 
F. Byrp, JR., which was overwhelmingly 
passed by the Senate, accepted by the 
House and signed by the President, has 
had no effect. 


This, as I say, indicates how important 
it is to adopt an amendment of the kind 
I am proposing here, which would be 
self-enforcing and would make it impos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
increase the national debt and to borrow 
money above the $995 billion limit which 
I have established. 


The conclusion goes on: 


It also established as a goal of the Federal 
Government the lowest ratio of outlays to 


GNP consistent with national needs and 
priorities. 
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That was the Muskie amendment to 
my amendment which, as I say, I do not 
believe means anything. 

Interest in this type of legislation is not 
new, but the 95th Congress seems to have 
been more active in this area than many pre- 
vious Congresses. Historically, congressional 
interest in this topic has tended to vary with 
the surplus or deficit position of the Federal 
budget, and with the prevailing opinion on 
fiscal policy. If no deficit existed, or if every- 
one agreed on the need for a deficit, there 
would be little interest in legislation requir- 
ing a balanced Federal budget. 


Mr. President, I am going into detail 
on this tonight because I believe it is 
absolutely essential that before we act on 
the resolution before us that increases the 
debt limit, we have as clear as possible 
an understanding of the history and the 
significance of what we are doing. 

As I have said many times tonight, this 
is an historic occasion, a watershed. Iam 
convinced that, in the future, people will 
look back on 1981, among other things, 
as the first year when we exceeded or 
authorized the Executive to exceed a $1 
trillion debt limit. 

It is a sad day for our country. It 
means bigger Government than ever. It 
means a more burdensome debt. It means 
higher inflation. It means higher interest 
rates. 

I think we should not take this step 
without fully understanding what we are 
doing. 


As I say, I apologize to the staff. I 
apologize to the distinguished occupant 
of the chair and his predecessors for 
keeping them up to this very late hour, 
depriving them of sleep. I realize that 
they are making a real sacrifice. But I 
think it is of the utmost importance that 
we painstakingly and carefully go 
through this history I am going through 
now and consider fully what we are do- 
ing before we take this action. 


Of course, if I tried to speak tomorrow 
on this I would be jeopardizing the pas- 
sage of legislation, which is absolutely 
essential. It is not as if I would filibuster 
and stop it. I could, maybe, but I would 
never do that because it would be grossly 
irresponsible. It would mean, of course, 
that we would have to close down the 
Government because we would not revert 
to the present debt limit but we would 
revert to a $400 billion debt limit, which 
would mean that we could not pay a 
social security check, we could not func- 
tion, we could not pay any salaries of 
any people in the Senate, the staff; we 
could not pay any of the people in the 
executive branch; we could not meet any 
contracts. The Federal Government 
would be out of business. We could not 
pay our military forces to defend us. We 
could not pay the FBI. So we have no 
alternative but to act on this budget 
resolution before Wednesday night. 

If I spoke on Tuesday night under 
these circumstances, I could very well 
stand in the way of the consideration 
of some of the amendments that are be- 
ing put in, and I might even jeopardize 
the final enactment of this legislation 
so it could be sent to the President on 
Wednesday. 

After all, after we act on it, the House 
has to act on it, the conference has to 
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act on it, and we have to act on the con- 
ference report. So there are all kinds of 
intervening steps. Recognizing that, I 
felt it was unfortunately necessary for 
me to speak at length, and obviously it 
is at length. I have now been speaking 
since about 6:15, I think it was, almost 
9 hours, on this legislation. As I say, I 
recognize the really difficult burden it is 
on the remarkably fine official reporters 
of debates that we have who cover this 
and prepare it for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and the other Officials of the 
Senate who are required to sit through 
every session of the Senate and who do 
so. 


Mr. President, this study that I am 
referring to now, the national debt ceil- 
ing, by Marshall Robinson of the Brook- 
ings Institution, is a remarkably fine 
study that I think we should have 
clearly in mind when we act on this 
matter. 


Mr. President, I am speaking now of 
the origins of the debt ceiling. 

The statutory limit on the size of the 
federal debt is a re.atively new development 
in federal fiscal aaministration. The Ameri- 
can people know little about it except that 
it exists and seems to be changed rather 
often. it has been described as the hallmark 
of fiscal integrity and the last hope for con- 
trolling federal spending. It is also said to be 
an invitation to costly and misleading fiscal 
maneuvers and a dangerous restraint on our 
capacity to meet new emergencies. One thing 
is certain: the federal debt limit today is 
no mere appendage to fiscal administration; 
it has become a major instrument of public 
policy. 


We should be aware of that when we 
act on this measure. It has become a 
major instrument of public policy, 
according to the Brookings Institution. 

The forerunner of the present statute came 
about in a casual way, in 1917, when Con- 
gress passed the Second Liberty Bond Act. 
This law permitted the Treasury to borrow 
funds “for the purposes of this Act, and to 
meet expenditures, authorized for the na- 
tional security and defense and other public 
purposes authorized by law.: To simplify 
matters, Congress pulled together some of the 
unused borrowing authorizations from previ- 
ous acts and authorized the Treasury to is- 
sue bonds “not exceeding in the aggregate 
$7,538,945,460."" The same act also authorized 
the Treasury to issue up to $4 billion of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. In this sensible 
effort to simplify the legal authority for new 
issues of federal securities, the debt ceiling 
had its beginning. 


That was in World War I, toward the 
beginning of our involvement in World 
War I. 


Prior to World War I, Congress usually 
passed a new law every time the Treasury 
needed to borrow money. These laws some- 
times set forth the precise terms of the new 
debt issue, but often they gave the Treasury 
a choice among several specific types of se- 
curities. In this way Congress kept fairly 
close control over the amount and the type 
of debt that was issued. This procedure 
changed after passage of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act. 

As World War I deficits continued, Congress 
followed the simple procedure of amending 
the Second Liberty Bond Act whenever new 
debt authority was needed. It increased the 
amount of the securities the Treasury was 
authorized to issue and made whatever 


140 Stat. 288. 
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changes were deemed necessary in interest 
rates and other terms. Thus, the authorized 
debt gradually grew with each amendment. 
When the war ended, the same procedure 
was continued and has been retained to this 
day. The debt increases resulting from the 
great depression, World War II, the Korean 
War, and later events, were authorized by 
amendments to the Second Liberty Bond Act 
of 1917. 

This “amendment” procedure has resulted 
in a pradual shift in the focus of the interest 
of Congress in the public debt. Now, instead 
of deciding what the specific securities 
should be, Congress decides what maximum 
amount of securities may be outstanding. 
This shift in focus culminated in 1941 when 
Congress lumped its authorizations for 
bonds, certificates, notes, and bills into one 
debt figure. Tn that year, the amendment of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act created the sort 
of federal debt limit that we are using to- 
day—a ceiling on the total outstanding 
debt. The only essential legal change that has 
occurred in the eighteen years since 1941 is 
that the ceiling has been raised from $65 
billion to $288 billion.* 


Of course. this Brookings study was 
made a few years ago. As a matter of fact, 
it dates from 1959. Conseauentlv, it is not 
up to date. but it does give an invaluable 
and verv useful review of how this na- 
tional debt ceiling came about. 

Lately the debt ceiling has captured the 
attention of leeislators and journalists. Ex- 
cent for the World War II period, when the 
ceiling was increased repeatedly, the public 
has shown little interest in the amount of 
the national debt limit. 


That statement, of course, goes back 
to 1959 when it was made. At the present 
time I think there is a growing concern 
about the national debt, receiving over- 
whelming support in State legislatures 
for a constitutional amendment to limit 
spending and require a balanced budget 
by the proposition 13 vote in California, 
by the general taxpayer revolt, and the 
concern of people over the enormous size 
of our Government. 

At any rate, at that time the reason 
there was relatively little interest by the 
public was because the debt was sub- 
stantially below the legal ceiling. 

The reason is that the debt was substan- 
tially below the legal ceiling. Recently, how- 
ever, it has become an important factor in 
the government's finances because the debt 
has been passing against the ceiling. 

Jn recent years federal deficits have re- 
quired frequent changes in the legal ceil- 
ing; thus it has formally become a matter 
of public concern. In 1954, for example, an 
increase in the debt of about $3.5 billion 
caused more attention and resistance than 
the $8 billion increase that occurred two 
years earlier—and one reason for the greater 
concern in 1954 was that the debt ceiling 
had to be raised, whereas earlier the larger 
debt increase was still within the limit. 


That is one reason for the greater 
concern. 

I think that kind of analysis back in 
1959 indicates how far we have come. 
That was an increase of $3.5 billion that 
caused increased attention and resist- 
ance. 


That is a fascinating observation, be- 


‘On June 8, 1959 President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to raise the ceiling to $295 
billion—only $5 billion short of the peak 
established during World War II. See New 
York Times (June 9, 1959), p. 1. 
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cause today, we have an increase of $94 
billion that we are being asked to ap- 
prove—$94 billion. We go from $985 bil- 
lion to. $1.079 trillion. That is a $95-bil- 
lion increase. Not $3.5 billion, as the 1954 
increase was, but $94 billion. That is 
only in a span of 27 years that we made 
that much of a change. 


I want to stress once again that that 
$94 billion increase is a 1-year increase. 
In 1 year, 1981 to 1982, this debt limit 
would push us up, not in a year of a 
war, not in a period of recession, but in 
a period of reasonable economic activity. 
In a period when we anticipate we will 
have better than usual growth in the 
economy, in a year in which we shall 
have falling unemployment, we are still 
called upon to have a grossly unbalanced 
budget. 

Mr. President, this Brookings study 
goes on to say: 

The legal debt ceiling today appears to be 
a firmly entrenched part of the federal fiscal 
system. It has become a rallying point for 
those hoping to restrain the growth of gov- 
ernment expenditures and the influence of 
the federal government over the private af- 
fairs of the American people. It is regarded 
by some as the law of the land that expresses 
a national devotion to the idea of thrift and 
to economical management of the fiscal af- 
fairs of the government. 

Nevertheless pressure for its repeal, or at 
least for greater head room, has been grow- 
ing. For five years the debt has been pushing 
against the ceiling with, at times, embarrass- 
ing consequences for the government. 


That was in 1959. Now we can say for 
25 years. 

On more than one occasion unpaid claims 
have been allowed to accumulate, important 
governmental programs have been abruptly 
curtailed, and a variety of expensive means 
nas been used to bypass the limitation. From 
time to time the public has witnessed the 
curious paradox of Congress refusing to per- 
mit the government to obtain the funds 
needed to carry out the program that Con- 
gress itself has approved. 

Both the advocates and the critics of a 
debt ceiling agree that the importance of 
the statute is not to be measured merely by 
its impact on the national debt. Yet, the 
debt is what the statute tries to control; it 
is the specific object of the law. Thus, it is 
necessary that the position of the debt in 
the economy be explored before reviewing 
the issues underlying the legal debt ceiling. 
A number of things need to be known about 
the debt: What kinds of obligations does it 
include? Who holds it? What does it cost the 
government? How large is it and why has it 
grown? 


Mr. President, these are questions con- 
sidered a little later. 


I am going to skip part of this because 
it is not as highly pertinent and it is a 
dated study. As I say, it was made 22 
years ago. But there is one section of this 
study that will not take me long. to read 
and to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, but I think it is a section that we 
should have in mind as we vote on the 
debt limit. It is entitled “The Case for 
the Debt Ceiling.” 

Legal limitations on the power of govern- 
ment to brorow have been common in this 
country. For example, the constitutions of 
twenty states prohibit all borrowing, with 
minor exceptions, and in only eight of the 
states is the borrowing authority broad 
enough to permit the legislature to author- 
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ize new debts without a popular referen- 
aum? 


Mr. President, that is an interesting 
comparison between the restraint shown 
by our State governments and the free 
and easy way in which we permit the 
Federal Government to borrow. This 
points out that in all except 8 States—in 
other words, in 42 States of our country— 
there are limitations on borrowing, either 
a flat constitutional limit, as there is in 
my State of Wisconsin, or a requirement 
that if the State borrows money, they 
have to go to the people and get a popular 
referendum, get a majority of the people 
to vote for a bigger debt for the State. It 
would be interesting to speculate on what 
would happen in this country if we re- 
quired our people as a whole to vote on 
whether or not the Federal Government 
would go into debt. I think under those 
circumstances, we would have a pretty 
strong discipline. 

We undoubtedly would go into debt 
under those circumstances in a military 
emergency or we would go into debt ina 
financial or economic depression. But I 
doubt very much if we would go into 
debt—I know we would not go into debt 
under the present circumstances, Any- 
body who thinks we would should be re- 
ferred to the action in California on 
proposition 13 and in so many other 
States when they have been given an op- 
tion to vote on whether or not their State 
should increase its taxes or should bor- 
row more money. 

I think there is no question that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people strongly oppose going into debt 
except in periods of some kind of emer- 
gency. There is nobody—nobody—who 
says that we will be in an emergency in 
1982. If we are, then we can change the 
law. We are full-time legislators. We can 
act in 24 hours if we have to. 

If we have a military emergency or an 
economic emergency develops, we can 
act. If it does not develop, we have ab- 
solutely no case—none—for doing what 
this resolution calls upon us to do, which 
is to put us $94 billion more into debt, 
or at least to allow that leeway over the 
next year. 

State debts have continued to grow, but 
in most cases the voting public had to ex- 
press its approval through a constitutional 
amendment or by authorizing borrowing for 
a specific purpose. 

State and local debt restrictions are usually 
justified on the grounds of protecting tax- 
payers from the necessity of paying larger 
sums for debt service, and of protecting the 
solvency of the borrowing government. In 
many cases, these objectives stem from un- 
happy experiences to the past. In the course 
of American development there have been 
more than a few occasions when State and 
local debt has been allowed to increase in 
anticipation of the growth of a particular 
area. Taxpayers subsequently had to bear a 
heavier burden when the rate of growth fell 
short of expectations. There have also been 
periods when State or local government in- 
come has shrunk below the level needed to 
service the outstanding debt, forcing the 


3Se9 B. U. Ratchford, “State and Local 
Debt Limitations," Proceedings of the Fifty- 
first Annual Conference on Taxation of the 
National Taz Association (1959). pp. 215-29; 
also by the same author, American State 
Debts (1941), Chaps. 15 and 17. 
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government to default on its obligations. The 
existing State and local constitutional and 
statutory barriers to new debt accumulation 
often have their roots in one or more such 
bitter episodes. 

Further reason for the adoption of debt 
limits is what might be called the “debt- 
phobia" of the American people; that is, their 
ill-defined but pervasive fear of debt and, 
especially, of government debt. Some of this 
fear can be explained by personal experience 
with insolvency and bankruptcy, but actually 
it goes much deeper. Debt is viewed as a 
claim against an uncertain future, as a viola- 
tion of the principles of thrift, as a restraint 
on financial fresdom, as a means of increas- 
ing the power of the government, and of 
concealing the financial cost of unwise or 
wasteful expenditures. 


Well, now, Mr. President, I just wonder 
about that kind of analysis. As I say, it is 
perfectly proper, necessary, desirable 
for the Federal Government to go into 
debt in a military or economic emer- 
gency. It is certainly understandable if 
the Federal Government has to go into 
debt in a serious recession. But there is 
no case at all for the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into debt when we have the 
kind of economic situation we have today 
and when we have the kind of economic 
situation that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of economists contend we will have 
in 1982. 

It is not a matter of debt phobia. We 
have a credit country, with a credit 
economy. Any notion that the American 
people have a debt phobia ignores the 
fact that 70 percent of our people—70 
percent, Mr. President, more than two- 
thirds—own their own homes. The over- 
whelming majority of those had to bor- 
row very heavily to buy their homes. How 
many people can buy a home with cash, 
with a downpayment that covers 100 per- 
cent of the cost? Almost none. People are 
willing to go into debt. They have ex- 
perience with debt. 

We have a credit card economy now. 
We have the fact that three-quarters of 
the people who buy cars—and the over- 
whelming majority of Americans own a 
car or have owned a car—have to bor- 
row to buy the car. Almost nobody pays 
cash. As I say, only one-quarter of the 
people pay cash for their cars. So people 
do not have a debt phobia. 

I have had some friends, people I ad- 
mire and like very much, who had a 
kind of reverse debt phobia. They could 
not wait to charge everything on a 
charge account, to the consternation of 
their relatives, who had to assume the 
cost when they did it. 

I think the American people have a 
yery healthy, wholesome, and desirable 
opposition to acquiring debt when it is 
unnecessary, to using up your credit, 
which should be reserved for emergency 
situations, so that you are constantly 
going into debt. 

It is not a matter of debt phobia when 
you take a position that I am taking 
here tonight, that we should balance the 
budget under circumstances such as we 
face now, and that we should not have 
had 19 of the last 20 years with a deficit 
every single one of those 19 years—a tiny 
surplus only in 1969, and a deficit in 
every other year. 

Some years were years of great pros- 
perity. In 1968, we had a deficit of $26 
billion, a huge deficit at that time. Un- 
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employment was 3 percent. No wonder 
we started the terrific increase in infia- 
tion. We had had inflation since 1939. 
We enormously fed that inflation, be- 
cause we borrowed at that absolutely 
unjustifiable rate in 1968. 

It is not a matter of debt phobia, it is 
a matter of commonsense. It is a matter 
of following the arguments of distin- 
guished economists like Paul Douglas 
and others, who have warned us that 
going into debt under circumstances like 
the present is a derelection. 

Furthermore, the article goes on to 
Say: 

A focal point for discussions of the federal 
debt ceiling in recent years has been the 
Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate. Its hearings and the public papers of 
some of its members provide the basic docu- 
mentation of the case for the federal debt 
ceiling. Through them we may identify the 
principal issues stressed by the supporters of 
the debt ceiling. As shown below the sup- 
porters of the debt ceiling view it as a use- 
ful, if not indispensable, device of federal 
fiscal administration. 


Perhaps the leading advocate of a rig- 
orous Federal debt ceiling is the man who 
was at the time of this writing the 
father of the present Senator from Vir- 
ginia, then Senator Harry F. Byrd, Sr. 
Senator Byrd was the chairman of the 
Finance Committee when I first came to 
the Senate, and I had been in the Senate 
for 2 years when this article was written. 
He said: 

Perhaps the leading advocate of a rigor- 
ous federal debt ceiling is the present Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd. His views provide the 
most effective and influential statement of 
the present-day rationale for the debt ceiling. 
Many others, individuals and organizations, 
have at one time or another endorsed most 
of the affirmative arguments, but few have 
stated them with such clarity, consistency, 
and vigor. 

The supporters of a rigorous federal debt 
ceiling stress two significant issues: that the 
debt ceiling is an important weapon by which 
Congress can restrain government spending; 
and, that the ceiling is needed to restrain 
the growth of the naticnal debt, which is 
considered to be dangerously high today. 


That was 1959 when the national debt, 
of course, was a great deal less than it is 
now. 

I will put that figure in the Recorp in a 
few minutes. 

But the debt, of course, enormously in- 
creased in the 1970’s when, as I pointed 
out several times, we had in those 10 
short years the seven highest peacetime 
de“cits we ever had in the history of our 
country. 

These issues are essentially nonovolitical: 
that is, they neither support nor attack the 
program of one political party or the other. 
They refiect the views of at least part of what 
is called “the economy-bloc” among political 
leaders and the public. They are also consist- 
ent with the popular opinion that govern- 
ment debt is socially harmful. 

Supporters of a federal debt ceiling argue 
that federal spending has already become ex- 
cessive and that taxation has reached a point 
which endangers the prospects for continued 
economic growth of the nation. 


That argument, to depart from the text 
here a minute. did not have a great deal 
of force in 1959, but I think anyone who 
looks at what Federal spending has done 
in the last 22 years since 1959 must rec- 
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ognize that that argument should have a 
lot of force because we fantastically in- 
creased our level of spending since 1959. 

In 1959 the Federal budget was some- 
thing like $75 or $80 billion. It was well 
below $100 billion. It did not go over that 
until 1961, The Federal budget did not 
exceed $700 billion until this year. 

Spending now is seven times higher 
than it was at the time this article was 
written. 

In 1959 at the time this article was 
written the outlays were $92 billion which 
is, of course, about one-seventh, as I said, 
of what they are today. The deficit then 
was $12.9 billion. It was one of the big- 
gest deficits we had, but it was long be- 
fore the era of continuous colossal defi- 
cits that we have had in the last 20 years, 
almost dating since that 1959 period. 


it is argued that the federal budget has 
reached a level that exceeds our long-run 
taxable capacity. Thus, control of federal 
spending is as important if not the only hope 
for fiscal improvement. Excessive spending 
is the evil, and Congress must do everything 
in its power to check it. 

Advocates of a debt ceiling maintain that 
Congress has lost some of its power to con- 
trol government spending. Therefore it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for Congress to 
eliminate wasteful and nonessential outlays. 
This loss of fiscal control is thought to stem 
from three conditions. 

First, inadequate attention to the necessity 
for economy in government, and, perhaps a 
lack of determination and courage by con- 
gressmen themselves. Senator Byrd describes 
the situation as follows: 

In politics, one tries to please everybody, 
and votes can be lost by courage. Our Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives hold some 
men who never in their legislative lives have 
cast one vote for economy. They have built 
public careers on spending and more spend- 
ing. (Parenthetically, they like to be out of 
town on the day the tax bills are mailed.) 
To displease a group by cutting an appropri- 
ation is to these men a torture like being 
dragged through a keyhole. 

Second, Congress has yielded legal control 
over various types of federal spending to the 
administration. Annual control over expendi- 
tures is looked upon as practically impos- 
sible. Appropriations carried over from year 
to year permit departments to spend freely. 
The carry-over problem is described in this 
way: 

Under present legislative procedure on ap- 
propriation bills, Congress exercises relatively 
little control over annual expenditures. It 
acts only on new appropriations, a large part 
of which are for expenditure in future years. 
It neither considers nor controls coming year 
expenditures from huge balances remaining 
in prior appropriations. Using the situation 
for fiscal year 1958, which begins July 1, as an 
exampl2: Federal agencies will start the year 
with $70 billion of unexpended balances in 
old appropriations and other expenditure 
authorizations remaining available for ex- 
penditure. ... 


Mind you, that was 23 years ago. Now 
the unexpended balances are probably 
several hundred billion dollars. 

In addition to the $70 billion in unex- 
pended balances, the President's budget re- 
quests $73.3 billion in new appropriations. 


Now, of course, the President requests 
about 10 times that much. 


If the full amount of new funds should 
be appropriated, total funds available for 
expenditure would exceed $143 billion, exclu- 
sive of huge sums in trust funds outside 
the budget, such as the now one for hich- 
ways. ... In general, there is no effective 
facility under present legislative procedure 
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on appropriation bills to exercise full and 
direct annual expenditure control. 

Congressional control over spending is 
especially weakened. it is held, by giving fed- 
eral agencies the authority to spend what are 
called “public debt receipts.” The effect on 
expenditure control has been described by 
Professor Lutz as follows: 

Under this arrangement an agency or a 
program is authorized to finance itcelf by 
borrowing, sometimes from the public but 
more commonly from the Treasury, with the 
result that the rerular anpropriation process 
is bypassed. The practice is growing to insert 
such authorizations in the substantive leris- 
lation which estahlishes the program. There- 
bv money can be otained from the Treasury 
without reference to the appropriations com- 
mittees. 

Third, control over spending is hampered 
by the sheer size of the federal budget. 


That is when the Federal budget was, 
as I say, about one-seventh of the present 
size. So, if they had difficulty controlling 
it then, we have seven times as much 
difficulty controlling it right now. 

In describing the problem, Senator Byrd 
stated: 

“. .. once the President’s budget is sub- 
mitted in January, Congress never again sees 
it as a whole until after the appropriations 
are enacted. The first thing Congress does 
is to split the appropriation requests of the 
President into a dozen or more bills. Then 
it proceeds to consider them separately over 
a period of six months or more. . . . There 
is never an opportunity in Congress, in ac- 
tion on appropriation bills. to consider them 
in terms of annual expenditures in view of 
estimated revenues.” 


Now we have done something abont 
that. In the Budget Reform Act of 1975 
we do now have a Budget Committee and 
@ reconciliation program, and so forth, 
that is a great improvement, and we have 


had some outstanding Senators like Sen- 
ator Muskie, Senator Bellmon, Senator 
Ho.tiincs, and Senator DomENniIcr who 
have done remarkably fine jobs in im- 
proving that process. 

But the fact remains that in spite of 
the fine outstanding brilliant men who 
have served and served so well in a tough, 
difficult position because they have to 
deny spending, in spite of the fact that 
they have done their very best year after 
year after year that spending has in- 
creased enormously since, and I must 
confess increased more since we had the 
Budget Act than it did before. 

Hard as these men worked, we still 
come in with a budget reform or budget 
reconciliation measures that are way, 
way out of balance. 

One of the reasons I voted for that 
measure when it was before the Senate 
was because I felt it would give us a 
tighter control over spending and nut us 
in a position to do what Paul Douglas 
called on us to do under present circum- 
stances, balance the budget. Unfortu- 
nately, it did not do that. Certainlv it is 
no derogation of the outstanding Sena- 
tors who have done so well and I dread 
to think what the spending would have 
been if we had not had people like Dom- 
ENICI, Muskie, HoLLINGS, and Bellmon 
working so hard. 

But we have to recognize that it was 
not enough. We need more and the more 
we need is what I am trying to nropose 
tonight wh'ch is an amendment to the 
debt limit bill which would provide that 
the limit would be below $1 trillion, will 
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not exceed $1 trillion, and that we will 
use that kind of magic number, that 
threshold, as a way of trying to leverage 
Congress to limit spending. 

The article goes on to say: 

The supporters of the public debt ceiling, 
then, see the problem as follows: Federal 
spending must be controlled if we are ever to 
get relief from today’s high taxes. However, 
the temper of many congressmen and the 
sheer size of federal operations make it difi- 
cult to push economy measures through. To 
make matters worse, our appropriation 
processes have turned much of the control 
of public spending over to the agencies and 
departments of the Executive Branch of the 
government. A debt ceiling is looked upon as 
the only remaining hope. In the words of the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee: 
“Tho only legal restraint on the expenditure 
of this huge sum will be the ceiling that now 
exists on the public debt." 


Now the issue is not high taxes. The 
administration and we in Congress have 
done something about that. We have cut 
taxes very sharply. We indexed taxes so 
that cut is not just for 3 years but for the 
indefinite future. 

Of course, it is what that tax cut with 
a spending cut that is clearly inadequate 
has done to interest rates because it 
means that the Federal Government is 
borrowing huge sums and the great ma- 
jority of the American people at least 
the investors are convinced that we will 
continue to borrow those huge sums 
through deficits and drive interest rates 
through the roof. It is not taxes that are 
going to be quite as high because the ad- 
ministration to its great credit has re- 
duced taxes. Now it is interest rates 
which are having a cruel effect on small 
businesses, farmers, homebuilders and 
home buyers, and that is the price we are 
paying for this excessive spending be- 
cause we have not done the job we 
should do, at least done enough job we 
should do to bring it under control. 

The process of expenditure control was 
illustrated as follows: 

It was a year ago that the President re- 
quested the Congress to Increase the debt 
bill from $275 billion to $295 billion. 


I am talking in 1959 terms. Now, of 
course, the debt limit, as I say, is just 
about a trillion dollars. 

It was a year ago that the President re- 
quested Congress to increase the debt limit 
from $275 billion to $290 billion. A bill mak- 
ing this increase was passed by the House of 
Representatives and sent to the Senate. The 
Senate Finance Committee heard the testi- 
mony of administration spokesmen who said 
unless the debt limit were raised by $15 bil- 
lion at that time the government would be 
unable to pay its bills and a panic would 
result. 

After full deliberation, the Finance Com- 
mittee, 11 to 4, refused to report the $290 
billion debt limit bill. What happened? The 
heavens did not fall; panic did not occur. 
The administration reduced its spending 
and stayed within the statutory debt limit. 


Now, there is the point. After full 
deliberations, the Finance Committee 
voted to refuse to report the increase in 
the debt limit. That was only a $15 bil- 
lion increase, far less than we are being 
asked to report. And they said that they 
would not increase it. They were told un- 
less the Congress can increase the debt 
limit, the Government would be unable 
to pay its bills and a panic would result. 


What happened? The administration 
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refused to spend and stayed within the 
statutory debt limit. 

Unfortunately, we cannot just flatly 
reduce the debt limit. If that is all we 
had to do and a majority of us do that 
and the House agrees with us, it will 
mean that the Government cannot pos- 
sibly meet its obligations because then 
the temporary debt limit has expired and 
will expire on October 1, will expire 
Wednesday night. And then we move into 
a $400 billion limitation, which, of course, 
is far, far, far below what we need for 
the operations of our Government. And 
we would, no question about it, be unable 
to meet our payments. Government work- 
ers would go without being paid. 

My amendment corrects that, however. 
It provides that the debt limit will not be 
at $400 billion but at $995 billion, $10 
billion above, but only $10 billion above 
the present limit. Therefore, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, we would be on a pay- 
as-you-go cash basis, which is exactly 
where we ought to be. 


This article points out that: 

In this way Congress can compensate for 
the fact that it fears that it will be unable 
to control federal spending. 

Influential members of the Eisenhower 
Administration have also endorsed the prin- 
ciple of a debt ceiling. For example, Mr. Per- 
cival F. Brundage, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, advanced similar 
views. 


And I will get to that in just a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think a tight debt 
limit is a deterrent to unnecessary spending 
or not? 


Mr. Brundage was then Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. He had a similar 
job to the job that Mr. Stockman has 
today. He had it in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Mr. Brundage said: 

I think it is, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. You approve of it? 

Mr. Brunvace. I don't mind sying that 
a debt limit, I think, is a good thing. 

Tre CHamrMan. There is not much reason 
to have a debt limit unless it is right. You 
think it is a deterrent to unnecessary 
spending? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. I do. 


Mr. President, I would like to depart 
from this line for a minute to go back 
a little further. I have gone back to 
1959 and these things happen so fast 
that even something that occurred 2,500 
years ago seems a little quaint and out 
of date. But I would like to quote now 
from Pericles, Pericles who was so elo- 
quent and who spoke some 2,500 years 
ago. Here is what Pericles said about 
public spending: 

When the oracles, who sided with Thu- 
cydides and his party, were at one time 
crying out, as their custom was, against 
Pe~i-les. as one who s “uesnder-d swav the 
public money, and made havoc of the state 
revenues, he rose in the open assembly and 
put the question to the people, whether 
they thought that he had laid out much; 
and they saying. “Too much a great deal,” 
“Then,” said he, “since it is so, let the cost 
not go to your account, but to mine; and 
let the inscription upon the buildings stand 
in my name.” When they heard him say 
thus, whether it were out of a surprise to 
see the greatness of his spirit or out of 
emulation of the glory of the works, they 
cried aloud, bidding him to spend on, and 
lav out what he thought fit from the public 
purse, and to spare no cost, till all were 
finished. 
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Well, as the article points out: 

Nowadays, the scope of government and 
the scale of spending has so far surpassed 
mere human dimension that only institu- 
tional artifice and constitutional remedies 
measure up to the size of the task. 


But that is fascinating, that back in 
Pericles’ time Pericles pointed out that 
when you point out to people that you 
put their names on the buildings, that 
they would get the public credit for it, 
they said, “Go ahead and spend it.” You 
always have that cry for more spending, 
which reminds me of that old saying: 
“The more things change, the more they 
remain the same.” 

In addition to forcing the Executive 
Branch to find places to cut out some spend- 
ing for which funds have been appropriated 
by Congress, the debt limit also serves as a 
psychological -barrier to enlarged expendi- 
tures. Indeed, its role as a “red light” against 
further spending is often regarded as its 
primary function, For example, in arguing 
against a proposed mandatory reduction in 
the legal debt ceiling, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey stated: 

Now, that is, perhaps a little inconsistent 
with my feeling that the present debt ceil- 
ing is a proper thing to have, and I have 
fought to hold to the present debt ceiling 
becuuse I think the restraint the present 
debt celling gives to the Executive, to the 
Congress, to everyone concerned is a whole- 
some thing to have, and I think it is like 
breaking through a sound barrier; there is 
an explosion when you go through it, and 
there ought to be one. 

It has weight with public sentiment, and 
I think it is a deterrent to spending over 
and above that amount. So, I am in favor of 
it. 


Faith in the power of the debt ceiling to 
control excessive spending is the core of 
its rationale. Starting with this belief, the 
supporters of a debt ceiling offer further 
arguments to support their case. They argue 
that the federal debt is already dangerously 
high and any future increases will be harm- 
ful to the American people. 

On several occasions, Senator Byrd has 
stressed this point, employing the following 
arguments: 

The debt is too high relative to other eco- 
nomic magnitudes: 

It is large in relation to the financial posi- 
tion of the average family: 

Since this debt is your debt, your portion 
of it may well be around $8,700 for a 
family of five. 


Now, that was in 1955, Of course, since 
then, as I say, the debt has enormously 
increased. So for a family of five, it would 
be several times that. 

It is large in relation to the assessed value 
of our tangible wealth: 

Today the direct debt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is $280 billion. Our debt is equiv- 
alent to the assessed value of all the land, 
all the buildings, all the mines, all the 
machinery, all the livestock—everything of 
tangible value in the United States. 

The debt is costly to the American people: 

At present rates, on the Federal debt at its 
present level, interest on it in the next 29 


years will cost taxpayers upwards of 8150 
Dillion. ... 


Of course, now, we know it will cost 
the American people $100 billion. That 
was the expectation, as Senator Exon 
said earlier tonight, in 1932. next vear, 
$100 billion. Tn 1 year, it will cost com- 
Parable to what thev thoueht it would 
cost for 20 years, 20 years ago. 
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Today, the interest on the Federal debt 
takes more than 10 percent of our total iec- 
eral tax revenue. 


Now, of course, it is taking a much, 
much higher proportion of that. With- 
out the present cost of this debt our 
annual tax bill could be reduced 10 per- 
cent across the board. Weil, without our 
present bill the annual tax revenue could 
be reduced substantially and we could 
still balance the budget if we did not 
have service on the national debt. 

So for a family of five now—I want to 
correct that figure I gave recently that 
it is $8,700—for a family of five now the 
debt is close to $25,000. That is the na- 
tional debt. So your section of the debt, 
if you are a family of five, is equivalent 
to more than the average family in this 
country earns because the average fam- 
ily in this country has an income of less 
than, substantially less than, $25,000. 

Furthermore, the debt is a threat to 
our national solvency and to our free- 
dom, according to this analysis. They 
say: 

Public debt is not like private debt. If pri- 
vate debt is not paid off it can be ended by 
liquidation. But if public debt is not paid 
off by taxes, the liquidation takes the form 


of disastrous inflation or national repudia- 
tion. 


We, as this article points out, are 
reaching the limit. 

Mr. President, George K. Brite and 
Jeffrey A. Harbaugh have made a very 
fine economic analysis of the public debt 
limit legislation, and they have made not 
only a history of it, they made some very 
helpful arguments both for it and 
against it, 


They po'nt out that for the first 128 
years of our national existence there 
was no statutory debt limit as such on 
the amount of Federal securities that 
could be outstanding. There was, how- 
ever, statutory authorization for such 
issue of securities. Statutory limitation 
in the amount of debt outstanding was 
started in 1917 when really large-scale 
borrowing became necessary in World 
War I. They say that borrowing since 
the first limitation was established has 
increased the debt by more than $525 
billion, and that was in 1975. Since then, 
of course, it has doubled, which was then 
almost 180 times its pre-1917 amount. 
Now you could say it is 350 times its pre- 
1917 amount. Think of that, 350 times 
the debt in 1916. 


Many upward adjustments of the debt 
limit have been made to accommodate or to 
control the World War II and postwar fi- 
nancing of the Federal Government. 

Since 1954 “to raise or not to raise” the 
public debt limit has become an almost an- 
nually recurring debate confronting the Con- 
gress and the American people. This ques- 
tion has generated much discussion each 
time it has come up for consideration. Yet 
in the end, increases in the debt limit have 
always been approved, for Congres realizes 
that failure to do so would inhibit the func- 
tioning and undermine the integrity of the 
Federal Government. 

In the light of these facts, is there justifi- 
cation for a national debt limit? Should the 
Congress establish a permanent debt limit 
and refuse to adjust it upward except in case 
of a national emergency? What would hap- 
pen if Congress simply refused to raise the 
debt ceiling on the Federal debt? Does the 
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debt ceiling exercise any influence on the 
level of the public debt? Is the raising of the 
debt ceiling @ cause of an increase in the 
national deot or rather is it the effect of an 
increase? Does the manner in which increas- 
ing the ceiling is considered—not until the 
increase is necessary for continued function- 
ing of the government—provide any oppor- 
tunity for a careful consideration of the debt 
and its proposed ceiling? Do the circum- 
stances permit any outcome but an approval 
O: vue tnure.se? dome peup.e have termeu the 
public debt limit a hallmark of fiscal integ- 
rity and the last hope for control of Federal 
expenditures. Others have gone to the op- 
posite extreme and have dubbed it an invita- 
tion to costly and misleading fiscal maneu- 
vers, Some contend that it is ineffectual as an 
actual limitation and only serves to create 
inefficiency in the management of the na- 
tional debt. 


Others, including the fascinating arti- 
cle that I keep returning to because I 
think it is such a remarkable article by 
Gordon Tullock, call it the President’s 
unused weapon, and they call it the 
strongest single budget-cutting weapon 
in their hands, and it is. It can be the 
strongest budget-cutting weapon in our 
hands if we will use it. 

After all, there is no question that if 
we used this it could flatly limit our 
spending or require Congress, if it is go- 
ing to spend money, to pay for it, to rise 
up and take the unpopular action of rais- 
ing taxes to pay for it. So that it is an 
effective and not ineffectual limitation. 

As I pointed out tonight, we had an 
action 3 years ago by Harry BYRD, ap- 
proved 2 to 1 by the Senate, accepted 
by the House, signed into law by the 
President of the United States, man- 
dating a balanced budget in 1981. What 
happened? Well, we had a deficit this 
year in 1981, and 1981 will be over in 2 
days, about 48 hours from now, and when 
it is we are going to have a very fat 
deficit. That deficit will be illegal because 
there is no question but that the Byrd 
amendment with no ifs, ands, and buts, 
approved 2 to 1, as I say, by the Sen- 
ate, accepted by the House, incorpo- 
rated into the bill, signed by the Presi- 
dent. says that the budget will be bal- 
anced and outlays in 1981 cannot exceed 
revenues. 

But they do by a very large margin, so 
that even though we mandated a bal- 
anced budget it did not work because it 
was not self-enforcing, What I am pro- 
posing here tonight is se’f-enforcing. I 
would simply say that the debt limit 
shall not exceed $995 billion, shall not 
exceed that figure of $1 trillion, and that 
is it. If we pass that amendment, and if 
it becomes law—and I think there is a 
possibility that the administration could 
have a change of heart and sign it—then 
there would be no question but that the 
President would not have any troub!le at 
all because Congress would be in a posi- 
tion where they had no choice except to 
live within it. and we would have to cut 
spending, we would have to increase 
toxes, we would have to do one or the 
other or both to balance the budget 
forthwith. 

(Mr. SCHMITT assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This article goes on 
to say: 

The implementation of the Congressional 


Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 may alter the function and method of 
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considering debt limit legislation. But this 
legislation 1s currently in the midst of being 
implemented, and it is impossible to predict 
the direction that events will follow. We will 
briefly discuss this later in the paper. What- 
ever the result, however, it seems nearly cer- 
tain that the public debt limit will continue 
to be an issue before Congress. 


Well, that was before we acted on the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act. As I commented earlier to- 
night, of course we did pass it. It was a 
good and helpful act, and we have had 
some superlative Senators in both par- 
ties serving on that committee and pro- 
viding leadership for that committee. It 
has been a very useful initiative, but it 
has not stopped the enormous increase 
in spending, the huge deficits that have 
had a devastating impact on interest 
rates. 

It just has not done the job. We need 
more. We have an instrument here, a 
strong and effective instrument, to re- 
quire a balanced budget, and we ought 
to use it. 

This article goes on to say: 

II. Definition and History of Public Debt 
Limit 

The public debt limit is a statutory ceiling 
or maximum limit established by legislation 
on the total amount of Federal Government 
securities that may be outstanding at any 
one time. The Constitution grants to the 
Congress the authority to control Federal 
indebtedness, to appropriate monies and to 
provide for the collection of revenues. It pro- 
vides that: 

“The Congress shall have Power to lay and 
collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises, 
to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defense and general Welfare of the United 
States.... 

“To borrow Money on the credit of the 
United States; ...” 

(Article 1, Section 8) 

“No Money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement and 
Account of Receipts and Expenditures of all 
public Money shall be published from time to 
time...." 

(Article 1, Section 9) 

Prior to World War I, the Congress took an 
active role in the management of the public 
debt by establishing the interest rates to be 
paid and specifying the type and often the 
maturity dates of Federal Government secu- 
rities to be issued. However, due to the large- 
scale financing required for U.S. wartime 
preparations and the increasingly complex 
financial structure of the economy and, in 
general, to simplify matters, Congress en- 
acted the Second Liberty Bond Act of 1917. 
This was the original legislative base of our 
present debt limit statute. This law pulled 
together some of the unused borrowing au- 
thorities from previous acts and authorized 
the Treasury to issue bonds “not exceeding 
in the aggregate $7,538,945,460."" In addition, 
Congress authorized the Treasury to issue 
certificates of indebtedness up to the amount 
of $4 billion at any one time. 

During World War I, as government ex- 
penditures exceeded government revenues 
and substantial deficits were incurred, the 
Congress followed the simple procedure of 
amending the Second Liberty Bond Act 
whenever new debt authority was needed. 
This authorized the Treasury to issue what- 
ever securities were deemed necessary to pro- 
vide the funds to finance the war effort. 
Through this means, the authorized debt 
limit increased with each amendment and 
the debt of the United States Government 
grew to $26.9 billion before the end of World 
War I. This amendment procedure has been 
followed ever since. 

However, until 1941 the Congress author- 
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ized a public debt limit in various amounts 
specified for bonds, for bills, certificates, 
notes, etc. On February 19, 1941, the public 
debt limit authority was consolidated in one 
total figure for all types of government se- 
curities outstanding. This was set at $65 bil- 
lion. That has been the procedure followed 
since—to place a celing on all securities that 
may be outstanding at any given time. The 
public debt limit was raised to $300 billion 
on April 3, 1945. 


Of course we were spending a colossal 
amount and running up huge deficits 
because we had to prosecute the biggest 
war of our history. 

On June 26, 1946, it was decreased to $275 
billion. This was considered a permanent 
debt ceiling. However, six upward adjust- 
ments have been made to the permanent debt 
limit which now stands at $400 billion. 


Earlier this evening Senator Exon and 
I discussed that permanent debt limit 
and its significance. I think some Mem- 
bers of the Senate still do not appreciate 
the fact that the permanent debt limit 
is not $985 billion. That is the temporary 
debt limit. The permanent debt limit is 
only $400 billion. In the event the Con- 
gress should fail to pass the debt limit 
we revert not to the present temporary 
debt limit; we go all the way down to 
$400 billion, less than half of the present 
debt limit. 

What does that mean? That means 
that, with the greatest effort on the part 
of the Federal Government, the Presi- 
den, the Cabinet, the Congress cooper- 
ating fully—there is no way, under those 
circumstances, we can keep the Govern- 
ment operating. We could not pay our 
social security checks. We could not pay 
the people in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. We could not meet our contracts. 
We could not pay Federal employees, let 
alone pay for the other entitlements that 
we have in our Government and have 
any functioning government at all. So 
that is absolutely impossible. 

That is why my amendment provides 
an amendment to the bill that is before 
us that would extend the temporary debt 
limit until September 30, 1982. at a level 
of $995 billion. If that happens, it means 
that we would ke able to function on a 
cash basis. on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
with a balanced budget for the next 
year. In other words, instead of having 
what I think is a stratospheric increase 
in the debt limit, which is what the ad- 
ministration is asking and the Finance 
Committee, going all the way to $1 tril- 
lion, instead of going $90 billion above 
the present level we go $10 billion above 
the present level and that gives us time, 
within fluctuations, and even possibly 
permit some limit for off-budget borrow- 
ing, though that would have to be vir- 
tually in balance. 

My amendment would put us in bal- 
ance. It would be the best kind of a sig- 
nal to send to the credit markets and, it 
seems to me, is the kind of legislation 
that we should adopt if we want to have 
a credib'e. effective. anti-inflation policv. 

There has been development in the 
national debt since this time, insuring 
control of and limits on Government 
spending. The level of the national debt 
is the primary object of the debt limit 
statute. Because the debt limit statute 
is actually tied closely to the actual size 
of the actual debt, let me take a few 
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oe to examine the growth of the 
ebt. 

Our Federal Government started off 
with a national debt of $78 million which 
was formed in 1789. Frimarily those were 
unpaid costs for waging the Revolution- 
ary War. Generally, the debt was re- 
duced on a very gradual basis to a low 
point of $53 million in 1810. The War of 
1812 led to another increase in our pub- 
lic debt. After the war the debt was re- 
duced until it reached the all-time low 
point of $37,000. 

I pointed that out earlier tonight. And, 
as I also pointed out at that time, most 
people who own their home and many 
people who have a two-member income 
family, or more, have an income ex- 
ceed.ng the entire national debt of our 
country in 1835. What a happy thought. 
The entire debt of the country was not 
$37 million or $37 billion; it was $37,000. 
The entire U.S. debt was $37,000. That, of 
course, was so low that it would have 
been paid off except that there were some 
peole who did not present their claims. 

In considering the purpose and effective- 
ness of the debt limit, there are two per- 
spectives from which to review it. First, the 
arguments behind its establishment and 
maintenance and the counter arguments op- 
posing it must be examined. Secondly, it is 
necessary to examine the evolving attitude 
of Congress toward the debt limit, as re- 


flected in the consideration of the legisla- 
tion raising it. 

In examining the pro and con arguments 
concerning the debt limit, it is important to 
consider the impact which the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 will have, and is beginning to have, on 
the validity of these arguments. But, be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to what the effect 
of this new legislation on the debt limit will 
be *ee 


In the time this was written there was 
no real attempt to make an analysis of 
the effect that that would have; 

As I have said many times before and 
several times tonight, the Budget Con- 
trol Act has been helpful. It has given 
us a framework. Nobody could claim, 
however, that it has done the job. 

In spite of the Budget Control Act and 
in spite of all that we still have this ter- 
committee in both the House and the 
Senate, especially in the Senate because 
I have been very impressed by the Re- 
publican Senators and Democratic 
Senators who serve on that committee 
and by the leadership of that committee, 
in spite of all that we still have this ter- 
rific, horrendous problem of a galloping 
increase in the national debt, a burden 
which is extraordinarily hard for the 
American public to bear, which is infla- 
tionary, which drives up interest rates, 
and which is a very serious national 
problem. 


A. Arguments Supporting the Limit: While 
the rhetoric and the motivation may vary, 
supporters of a statutory limit on the public 
debt use a number of basic arguments to 
justify its existence. First, they argue that 
in a climate of increasing Congressional in- 
ability or unwillingness to control annual 
expenditures, the debt limit acts as an im- 
portant, and perhaps the only, constraint on 
increased spending. They point to the large 
percentage and increasing dollar amount of 
the annual budget that is composed of the 
so-called uncontrollable ovtiavs. These in- 
clude several types of ex venditures which 
must be made under existing law. Examples 
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of uncontrollable spending include transfer 
payments, such as social security and unem- 
ployment, for which eligibility is established 
by law, and legal obligations such es debt in- 
terest and contracts already negotiated 
which must be honored. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget estimates, for instance, 
that approximately 74 percent of the fiscal 
1976 budget consists of uncontrollables. 

Much uncontrollable spending results 
from various methods of “backdoor financ- 
ing.” Such techniques enable authorizing 
committees to finance programs through 
means which circumvent the Appropriations 
Committees. Thus, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees cannot control the level of govern- 
ment spending. 


On the other hand, Mr. President, 
many of us have increasing impatience 
with those who alibi that spending is 
uncontrollable, that we have estabiisned 
entitlement programs and cannot do 
anything about it. I think all of us recog- 
nize that that just is not true. We can 
act. We can repeal the entitlements. in 
some cases we should. We have a respon- 
sibility to consider these so-cailed en- 
titlements. 

I strongly and enthusiastically support 
some of them, and all Senators, I am 
sure, do support the entitiement pro- 
grams they think are most worthy. But 
they are a matter of law and we can 
change the law. That is what we are here 
for. To argue that 74 percent or two- 
thirds or half of our spending is uncon- 
trollable is nonsense. It is all controilabie 
in a limited period of time, recognizing, 
of course, that the commitments that we 
made have to be honored, and recogniz- 
ing that as time goes on we obviously 
can reduce the level of spending without 
dishonoring commitments that we have 
made. 

It is not accurate to characterize control- 
lability, backdoor spending, and the appro- 
priations process as three distinct areas. In 
Teality, they are interrelated, with the boun- 
daries among the three not as clear as they 
have been made for the purposes of this 
presentation. 

It is also contended that due to the size 
and complexity of the Federal budget, Con- 
gress has not considered the budget as a 
whole. Robert Mayo, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in testimony before 
the Joint Study Committee on Budget Con- 
trol on March 8, 1973, stated: 

“To my way of thinking, the only rationale 
for a public debt limit at the present time 
is that it is perhaps the only place in Con- 
gressional procedure where the focus of the 
revenve and exnendttnre sites of the budget 
currently comes together for appraisal” (ex- 
cept for the brief introductory fisca! policy 
sessions conducted by the Appropriations 
Committees). 


Mr. President. that was written and 
that was testified by Mr. Mayo before we 
passed the Budget Control Act and es- 
tablished the budget committees and the 
entire process of budgetary consideration 
that we have at the present time. We 
now have a svstem for considering the 
budget as a whole but. as I say, we need 
all the help we can get in this situation. 
We obviously are fighting a losing fight. 
in spite of the noble work of the Budget 
Committee. 

The enormous increase in spending 
goes on. with all of its tragic. painful 
effects on our economy. While the Budg- 
et Control Act is a good one and very 
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useful, it obviously is not doing a job 
and it is not enough. 

It goes on to say: 

The supporters of the public debt limit 
consider it a deterrent to increased Federal 
spending. They argue tt the national dest 
is already dangerously high and that further 
increases are harmful to the country. In addi- 
tion to burdening us with the high interest 
costs (estimated at $36 billicn in fiscal 1976), 
necessary to maintain the debt. 


That interest rate is now estimated 
for next year at $100 billion. This year 
it is in excess of $80 billion and because 
of very high interest rates, because of 
the increase in the debt. it is expected 
next year to be substantially higher and 
to he bigger. as Senator Exon pointed out 
tonight, than the entire budget was in 
1960. 

Interest on the national debt will be 
that overwhelming. Of course. that 
comes from not limiting the debt in the 
past, not having the stomach to stand up 
and say we are going to increase spend- 
ing, but if we are, we are going to in- 
crease taxes. to pay for it. Or if we cut 
taxes, we would say we are going to re- 
duce taxes and we are also going to have 
the consistency and the honesty to cut 
spending so that we balance the budget 
that way. 

Both actions are painful and unnopu- 
lar and politically costlv. Mr. President. 
People like you say, “We will give you 
that spending measure: we will give you 
that water project: we will give you that 
health program: we will give you that 
public works proiect; we will give you 
that public building.” 

People never come to Washington and 
say, “Don’t spend on a specific project.” 
So they get that. 

Nobody, but nobody. comes down here 
and says, “Do not cut taxes.” Well, may- 
be a few. but they are very few. The 
overwhelming majority come down and 
say, “For heavens sake. cut taxes.” That 
is the principal interest on their part. 

So we desperately need a debt limit in 
order to control spending. in order to 
control the size of the budget. 

Also, the public debt limit is a means 
of trying to force the executive branch 
to limit spending. It is considered a 
method for focusing public attention on 
Government finances. which is exactly 
why I am taking the time of the Senate 
tonight in this long. long statement. I 
think that it is absolutely essential that 
we have as painstaking and careful a 
review of the debt limit as we can put 
together. 

I do not want to put the Senate in a 
position where it could not consider 
amendments and give them considera- 
tion tomorrow. I do not want to take 
the many hours that I have taken to- 
night, say. on Tuesday or Wednesday, 
and possibly force us into a position 
where we would have been unable to act 
on legislation that is absolutelv essen- 
tial because, as I po'nted out, otherwise 
we go back to a $400 billion debt limit. 
We would not be able to spend any money 
at all. We would have to close down the 
Government, which would, of course, be 
an almost incredible act of irresponsi- 
bility. 

As I say, focusing public attention is 
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certainly a helpful way of rallying sup- 
port for a limit on public spending. 
The debt limit is seen as a stop light 
against further spending which is effective 
both with officeholders and the public. 
Even the staunchest supporters of a rigid 
public debt limit probably would not insist 
that the public debt ceiling never be raised. 


In fact, I think that is one of the great 
strengths, one of the great advantages of 
the debt limit. It has a flexibility. If we 
rivet into the Constitution an amend- 
ment saying you cannot have an unbal- 
anced budget without a very substantial 
vote of the House or the Senate or with- 
out some kind of emergency we try to 
define, we lack a flexibility that it seems 
to me is necessary. 

If the President of the United States 
and the Congress decide that it is desir- 
able to raise the debt limit, we can do so. 
But having taken the kind of action that 
I am proposing that we take in my 
amendment tonight, Iam convinced that 
Congress would be very reluctant to re- 
verse that action except in an emer- 
gency. It would be the strongest kind of 
signal to our economy that we really 
mean business about fighting inflation 
and high interest rates. 

At any rate, this article goes on to 
point out: 

In wartime and other periods of national 
emergency most would agree that the gov- 
ernment may be forced to borrow to meet 
the demands placed upon it. 


Of course, in that event, the debt limit 
would be no problem, because Members 
of Congress would support our war ef- 
fort, as they always have, overwhelm- 
ingly. And we would be able to borrow 
whatever we needed. 

They argue that such emergencies are rare, 
that all efforts to label specific situations as 
such emergencies should be strenuously re- 
sisted; that we should so manage our na- 
tional finances as to be able to meet any true 
emergencies that may arise. 


This another point, Mr. President. 
We use this deficit spending too often 
and we have used it, as I say, 19 years 
out of the last 20. We are not going to be 
in a position to use it as readily if we get 
a genuine military emergency. We shall 
not be in a position to use it as effec- 
tively if we find ourselves in a severe eco- 
nomic recession that demands that we go 
into debt. 


Tn conclusion, the arguments for a rigid 
public debt limit center on the theory that 
taxation is the focal point of fiscal discip- 
line. The supporters of a tight public debt 
limit contend that where new government 
programs are financed through borrowing, 
the burden is shifted to the future, and 
therefore the fact is not impressed on the 
public that government services can be pro- 
vided only at a cost. 

The argument continues that the public 
must decide whether lt wants more govern- 
ment services or not. If more services are 
desired, then the public must be willing to 
pay for them through increased taxation. 
Without this discipline, Congress and the 
Administration could be influenced to un- 
dertake programs requiring increased debt 
to finance. It is believed that a rigid public 
debt ceiling, if maintained, would force the 
Congress, the Administration, and the pub- 
lic to evaluate all governmental programs 
more fully. They would have to face the 
question: Is the program desirable in view 
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of the increased taxes necessary to finance 
it? 


Mr. President, as I have said earlier 
tonight, one of the most remarkable 
economists is Milton Friedman. Milton 
Friedman, as we know, is a Nobel-hon- 
ored economist. He won the Nobel Prize 
for his remarkable insights in eco- 
nomics. I do not think there is anybody, 
liberal or conservative economist, who is 
more clear, more incisive, more persua- 
sive, more eloquent in voicing his view. 
I recall Milton Friedman coming before 
our Joint Economic Committee and then 
testifying before our Banking Commit- 
tee, always with an awesome logic. I re- 
member one time he and Dr. Samuelson 
of MIT—Dr. Samuelson, as we know, is 
also a Nobel Prize-winning economist. 
He has written the most popular text- 
book probably ever written on eco- 
nomics. He is also an extraordinarily 
articulate man. 

They came before our committee and 
had really delightful and stimulating 
and very informative debate on economic 
policy. 

And whether people agree with Milton 
Friedman—and many do—or disagree— 
and many disagree with him—everybody 
has to recognize the enormous logic and 
clarity of his arguments. 

He has an article that appeared 
earlier this year on deficits and infla- 
tion. 

He writes as follows: 

Government deficits can and sometimes do 
contribute to inflation. However, the rela- 
tion between deficits and inflation is far 
looser than is widely believed. Moreover, 
the major harm that deficits do is to foster 
irresponsible government spending. 

A few facts will illustrate the uneasy con- 
nection of deficits with inflation. The cur- 
rent Federal deficit is running between 2 
and 3 percent of our national income. Ja- 
pan’s current deficit is running about 6 per- 
cent of its national income, or two or three 
times ours; Germany's, about 2 percent, or 
roughly the same as ours. Yet both Japan 
and Germany now have, and for some years 
have had, lower inflation rates than we. 

Economics: Large Federal deficits in the 
United States accompanied inflation in both 
world wars. However, for the first full fiscal 
year after World War I, the government had 
a surplus and consumer prices rose nearly 
25 percent. In 1932 and 1933 Federal deficits 
ran about 5 percent of national income, yet 
prices fell drastically. More recently, infia- 
tion was 7 percent in 1975, when the deficit 
was 5.6 percent of the national income, and 
6.1 percent in 1969, when there was an ac- 
tual surplus of 1 percent of the national in- 
come. The years of highest inflation, 1974 
(12.2 percent) and 1979 (13.3 percent), had 
deficits in the neighborhood of 1 percent 
of the national income. 

This patchy record is accounted for, I 
believe, by two major factors. First, sur- 
pluses or deficits can be a result of inflation 
and deflation as well as a possible cause. 
That is the main reason inflation after 
World War I coincided with a budget surplus 
and defiation in 1932 and 1933 coincided 
with budget deficits. Second. deficits have a 
direct effect on inflation when they are fi- 
nanced by creating money (as they were in 
the two world wars). But, wartime periods 
aside, many other factors typically affect 
the rate of monetary growth, so that there 
is only the loosest relation in vractice be- 
tween monetary growth and deficits. 

Deficits are bad primarily because they 
foster excessive government spending—the 
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chief culprit, in my opinion, in producing 
both inflation and slow economic growth. 


So, Mr. President, let me make it clear 
that while it may seem from the remarks 
that I have just reviewed that Friedman 
comes down on the side of saying, well, 
deficits do not really cause inflation, 
what he says is that deficits foster exces- 
sive Government spending, which in turn 
is the chief culprit in producing both 
inflation and slow economic growth. 

So what he is saying is that deficits do 
not directly cause inflation and, there- 
fore, there is a lag here. You may have a 
couple of years which prices may fall 
when you have a deficit. But as time 
goes on, they foster Government spend- 
ing and if that excessive Government 
spending happens to coincide with a pe- 
riod of reasonable prosperity such as the 
present, 1981 and 1982, when as I pointed 
out the overwhelming majority of econ- 
omists agree that we should balance the 
budget under conditions of this kind, 
then the deficits would foster excessive 
spending, would be inflationary, but they 
would also slow economic growth. 

Then Dr. Friedman goes on to say: 

If spending is financed by creating money 
to meet deficits, the link between spending 
and inflation is direct. If spending is fi- 
nanced by borrowing or taxes, the link is 
indirect but nonetheless real. Both borrow- 
ing and taxes crowd out private spending, 
absorbing resources that might otherwise 
be used for private consumption or pro- 
ductive capital investment, One effect is up- 
ward pressure on interest rates, and hence, 
given the Federal Reserve's unfortunate pro- 
pensity to operate through interest rates, 
higher monetary growth. In addition, by re- 
ducing private incentives to work, save and 
engage in productive ventures and by crowd- 
ing out private investment, high government 
spending inhibits economic growth so that 
any given rate of monetary growth produces 
a higher rate of inflation. 


There again, Dr. Friedman, who indi- 
cated that there is only a sketchy rela- 
tionship between deficits and inflation, 
argues that deficits foster increased 
spending and the increased spending 
crowds out private investment and the 
deficits because they require borrowing 
crowd out profit investments and as high 
government spending inhibits economic 
growth so any given rate of monetary 
growth produces a higher rate of infla- 
tion. 

He goes on to say: 

Scenario: The political appeal of a “bal- 
anced budget” has often been counterpro- 
ductive. Big spenders have pushed through 
government programs leading to higher deñ- 
cits. Fiscal conservatives, having lost that 
battle, have responded by supporting an in- 
crease in taxes to narrow the deficit. The 
fiscal conservatives have been turned out of 
office, partly for having the courage to raise 
taxes. The big spenders have been re-elected, 
partly for their irresponsibility in raising 
spending. They have then set off on another 
spending spree and launched yet another 
cycle of higher spending, bigger deficits, 
higher taxes. 

That scenario persuaded me, years ago, to 
be in favor of tax reductions under almost 
any circumstances. Cutting taxes reverses 
the cycle. If the tax cut threatens bigger 
deficits, the political apneal of balancing the 
budget is harnessed to reducing government 
spending rather than to raising taxes. That 
is the right way to achieve a balanced budget. 
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It is the way that President Reagan proposes 
to follow. Much hinges on his success. 

Some supporters of cutting tax rates have 
claimed that the lower rates will yleld higher 
revenue. 


This is written in February before it 
was clear that the budget would not be 
balanced and may not be balanced in 
1984. So even if a man as astute as Dr. 
Friedman must see that while the 
Reagan action is far better than it has 
been in the past and while it is certainly 
in the right direction, it is inadequate. 
We have to cut spending more. 

Dr. Friedman goes on: 

Certainly, a rate cut will encourage the 
reporting of higher taxable income. But the 
aim should be not higher revenue but lower 
revenue and lower spending. If a legislated 
rate cut did mean higher revenue, that would 
simply demonstrate that the rates had not 
been cut enough. 


Mr. President, I am inclined to agree 
with the argument of the distinguished 
Chicago professor Dr. Friedman, that the 
one and only sure way to cut inflation is 
to cut taxes. 

About 35 to 40 percent of our income 
goes to pay taxes to our Federal, State, or 
local government. That is an astonishing 
part of the cost of living. Most people do 
not really recognize that, of course, most 
of those taxes are not direct taxes, they 
are indirect taxes. We pay taxes because 
only people pay taxes. All the taxes im- 
posed on corporations, all the taxes im- 
posed on excises, all the taxes that are 
collected are paid by individual people. 

As I say the cost of State, local, and 
Federal governments has now grown to 
between 35 and 40 percent of our income. 
So that constitutes by far the biggest sin- 
gle element in the cost of living. 

Housing cost undoubtedly represent 
the second highest cost of living. But in 
the most comprehensive sense, including 
the cost of utilities, of mortgage interest, 
as well as the cost of paying for the 
actual construction of the house and the 
land on which it sits, the total cost falls 
far below the cost of taxes. Of course, as 
in any commodity we buy taxes come 
carefully concealed within the package. 
But if we strip out the property taxes we 
pay, the taxes on our utilities including 
the corporation income taxes which the 
corporation necessarily shifts to the con- 
sumer, if we strip out the taxes on the 
incomes of the people who build the 
house which of course must come out of 
the wages we pay for the .construction 
and all the other taxes, what is left re- 
sembles the beautiful fat looking 
chicken—when you take out all the 
feathers and find a skinny little carcass 
holding up that fat-looking bird. 

But remember that the one cost of all 
the costs over which Members of Con- 
gress have control is taxes. We cannot 
do almost nothing about the cost of food. 
That depends on the weather, on union 
negotiations affecting food handlers 
wages. on how much the teamsters who 
transport so much of our food earn in 
pay. We can inveigh, orate, shout, yell, 
kick and scream, pound the table, and 
we will have exactly the same effect as 
the coyote that bays at the Moon: 
nothing. Take the price of oil, we can 
legislate restraints and restrictions 
galore. But the price of oil will be a func- 
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tion of the greed and intelligence of the 
OPEC countries that can if they wish 
hand us a glut or a shortage. Take any 
commodity that people buy on credit— 
autos, land, housing. Here the level of 
interest rates plays the crucial role. To- 
day a typical family buying a home will 
pay three times as much in interest over 
the life of that house than the cost of 
the house if they pay cash for it. So the 
big cost comes from interest, And what 
can the President or Congress do about 
high interest rates: from very little to 
nothing. 

Certainly in the long run, prudent 
fiscal policies will bring the level of 
interest rates down. But that is a very 
long run and in that kind of a long run 
we are all dead. So Congress again can 
shout, yell, raise unshirt hell about high 
interest rates to no effect. But we can 
bring taxes down promptly and surely. 

Now, how about the well-known econ- 
omists’ argument that contend that tax 
cuts can be inflationary and are infla- 
tionary if they lead to huge deficits, 
heavy borrowing by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and more money in the pockets 
of consumer to increase effective demand 
and drive interest rates up? 

Some economists, for example, argue 
that the failure of Congress to raise taxes 
at the time of the Vietnam war meant 
that we refused to pay for the war and 
consequently laid the base for an infla- 
tion that has plagued us ever since. Why? 
Because the Federal Government poured 
money into the economy in increased 
spending programs and refused to take 
the necessary money out of the economy 
to pay for the spending programs. 
Would not increased taxes have picked 
up that excessive purchasing power and 
prevented the beginning of what has be- 
come almost a run-away inflation? No, 
no, no. 

A tax increase at that time would have 
provided at last as much inflation as the 
absence of a tax cut provided and prob- 
ably more. After all the average Ameri- 
can citizen would have had to pay those 
taxes, and every dollar he withdrew from 
the spending stream to pay taxes would 
be a dollar he had to surrender to the 
Federal] Government. 

And no way the lesser spending would 
have compensated dollar for dollar the 
increased taxes. To do that would require 
a price elasticity of 100 percent. No, that 
is not possible. The higher taxes—part 
of the cost of living—would increase in- 
flation. The basic villain, as Dr. Fried- 
man has pointed out so well, the in- 
creased spending. 

We should have paid for the Vietnam 
war not with higher taxes but with lower 
spending elsewhere in the economy. 

Mr. President, Dr. Michael Hamburger 
and Burton Zwick have written an 
article in Business Week entitled 
“Checking Inflation in Spite of a Deficit.” 

They argue that if the Federal Reserve 
can demonstrate that it intends to slow 
the growth of money supply. changing 
expectations will reduce both interest 
rates and inflation. 

Dr. Hamburger is a professor of eco- 
nomics at the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Burton Zwick is vice president 
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for economic research of Prudential In- 
surance Co. 

These gentlemen argue as follows: 
They say: 

Congress and the public have both been 
impressed with the Reagan Administration's 
new beginning— 


This was in March of this year— 
but not the financial market. Despite the 
commitment to get the inflation rate down, 
long-term bond ylelds have remained high, 
and some issues have posted record yields in 
the past few weeks. 

What the financial markets seem to be 
saying is that—despite the public en- 
thusiasm—the new program is fated to fail 
in reducing inflation. And the reason seems 
to be a fear that the federal deficit will con- 
tinue high at least in the first year of the 
new Administration—particularly if the 
economy stays weak—and a high and rising 
deficit will make it impossible to get either 
the inflation rate or interest rates down. 

But there is no iron law that specifies a 
tight 1-to-1 linkage between short-term 
changes in the size of the deficit and either 
the inflation rate or interest rates. There is 
an agency of government that comes between 
the deficit and the money markets: the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. And if the Fed behaves 
properly in the upcoming year, it would be 
perfectly possible for the deficit to rise and 
inflation and interest rates to fall at the same 
time. 

This could happen because prices and in- 
terest rates are determined not only by mar- 
ket conditions but also by expectations. At 
any given time, the prevailing interest rates 
consist of at least three components: the 
basic rate determined by the supply and de- 
mand for credit, the anticipated inflation 
rate, and an allowance for risk inherent in 
particular securities. If the Fed can convince 
the world that it is committed to a policy of 
gradually reducing the growth of money sup- 
ply no matter what happens to the deficit, 
investors will begin reducing the inflation 
rate they factor into their interest calcula- 
tions. 


Now, that is an interesting observation 
by these two gentlemen, because that 
was made in March of this year. And 
they were right about inflation. It has 
moderated. It has moderated clearly. But 
thev were wrong about interest rates— 
right about inflation, but wrong about 
interest rates. 

The difficulty is that the market still 
does not believe the administration and 
Savings have been continued deficient. 
The limited amount of savings have been 
absorbed in considerable part by the 
huge Government deficit. The expecta- 
tion is that those deficits are going to 
continue and the expectation is that that 
means that the Federal Government will 
continue to bid up interest rates. And 
because that psychology is so vital to 
determining the level of interest rates, 
investors are holding off and not invest- 
ing in the bond market, so that the bond 
market has co!lapsed. 

Yields are at abso'ute record highs. Of 
course, the borrowers are in desperate 
condition in this country. The home- 
building industry is a basket case. 

So the notion that the Fed can con- 
vince the world that it is committed to a 
policy of gradually reducing the growth 
of money supply, although these fine 
monitors think that is all they have to 
do, they have now had a very clear les- 
son that they are wrong; that that will 
not do the job. 
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At any rate, the article goes on to say: 

But for this to happen, the Federal Re- 
serve must demonstrate that it is genuinely 
ready to change its ways. 


And I think they have. I think they 
have met that. 

The reason that deficits, even those oc- 
curring in recessions, make the money 
markets nervous is that there was a strong 
tendency in the 1960s and 1970s for deficits 
in the federal government's budget to stimu- 
late money growth. On average, the Fed 
monetized about 20 to 25 percent of the de- 
ficits incurred during this 20-year period. 
This tendency is not dificult to explain be- 
cause it is deeply rooted in the way in which 
the Federal Reserve has behaved most of the 
time. 


Mr. President, this is exactly what 
the Federal Reserve has not done this 
time. It has not monetized the debt, and 
that is the problem Chairman Volcker. 
That is what he is being criticized for. 
That is why he is being inveighed at, 
because he has not monetized the debt. 
He has kept the rate of growth of money 
supply within its target. He has done 
exactly what he said he would do. He 
has slowed the increase in the money 
supply. 

In spite of that, in spite of the fact 
that virtually everyone who comes on 
the Federal Reserve seems to condemn 
them, kick them along—it is quite a fact 
that they are truly the whipping boy of 
our economy. And they are following all 
of these monetary restrictions. And, in 
spite of that, interest rates have gone 
through the roof and, in some cases, are 
wrecking small businesses and some 
major industries like home construction 
and the automobile industry. And they 
are having a very, very, very painful ef- 
fect on farmers. 

The article goes on to say: 

At least initially, deficits in the Govern- 


ment’s budget put some upward pressure on 
interest rates. 


You can say that again— 

And if the Federal Reserve uses monetary 
policy to forestall a rise in interest rates, 
money growth will accelerate when the de- 
ficit rises. There seems little doubt that the 
Fed did indulge in this kind of “even keel- 
ing” through most of the 1960s and 1970s. 
The announced change in Federal Reserve 
practices in October, 1979, was specifically 
intended to redirect the general focus of U.S. 
monetary policy from controlling interest 
rates to controlling money. 

Like the people who buy and sell bonds, 
we are skeptical of whether the Fed really 
did change in October, 1979. But if Chairman 
Paul A. Volcker and his colleagues do deci- 
sively abjure supporting the government 
bond market over the next year and stick 
instead to a firm policy of maintaining mod- 
erate growth in the money supply, we—per- 
haps unlike the markets—believe there is 
much historical evidence to indicate that the 
Administration's longer-term commitment to 
budget control can result in the immediate 
payoff of lower interest rates. 

How wrong they are. It is too bad 
they are not right. There is certainly 
no immediate payoff in lower interest 
rates. 

I wish that Mr. Hamburger and Mr. 
Zwick could be here to defend their 
position. But I do not think there is 
anybody alive who would say that there 
was an immediate payoff beginning in 
March or April or May or June or July 
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or August or September, anytime, in 
lower interest rates. 

Although, as 4 say, it is a mathematical 
certainty that the Federal Reserve has 
faithfully followed this monetarist pol- 
icy. I happen to think it is the right 
policy. I happen to think it can only 
be the right policy if the Federal Gov- 
ernment stops running deficits at a time 
when there is no excuse for the deficit, 
when there is no economic reason. 

Inflation is our No. 1 problem, not 
unemployment. The Federal Reserve 
is doing the right thing, but they cannot 
win if they have a Congress that is 
spending substantially more money than 
it is bringing in; The resolution that 
is before us tonight, that will be before 
us tomorrow and Wednesday, that reso- 
lution would increase the debt limit, as 
I say, by $94 billion. 

That increase in the debt limit means 
that the Federal Government will be 
running huge deficits, invading the credit 
markets, borrowing to finance those defi- 
cits, and the Federal Reserve can con- 
tinue on the policy it is following and 
should follow, and interest rates will, 
unfortunately, continue high because 
after the economies I have cited tonight 
have been pointed out, the typical pri- 
vate investor will be crowded out by 
the prime investor—I should say the 
typical borrower will be crowded out by 
the prime borrower, which is the Federal 
Government. 

Part of that evidence comes from the 
1950s. One of the main differences between 
the 1950s and the two decades that followed 
is that during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, U.S. economic policy was generally more 
conservative than it was thereafter. For that 
Administration as a whole, the government's 
budget was close to balanced and on average 
the growth of the narrow definition of 


money (M1) was held to less than a 2 per- 
cent annual rate. 


That is when William McChesney 
Martin was Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve and when, as I pointed out 
several times tonight, the Eisenhower 
administration, as had the Truman ad- 
ministration, followed a far more mod- 
erate fiscal policy, and balanced the 
budget a number of times: the Fisen- 
hower administration in 1957 and 1958; 
the Truman administration I think in 
4 years of the President’s tenure. The 
Eisenhower administration's deficits 
were very limited and very modest. So 
that all in all 1t was the prudent fiscal 
policy; the limited fiscal policv per- 
mitted the monetary policy to work. 

To proceed: 

Even more important is what occurred 
during the fiscally conservative Ford Admin- 
istration. Deficits in the government's budg- 
et were very large during that period. How- 
ever, Ford vetoed more congressional spend- 
ing bills in his two years in office than any 
other President in recent memory. And he 
exerted no major pressure on the Federal 
Reserve to increase money growth to support 
Treasury debt financing operations. It is not 
coincidental that these two years provide an 
important deviation from the otherwise 
close relationship between deficits and 
money growth since 1960; the increases in 
money in these years were substantially less 
than might have been expected given the 
size of the deficit. 

The evidence then is that Presidents can 
have a major influence on monetary policy. 
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It follows that if the Federal Reserve has 
Reagan's strong support, a sizable deficit in 
the next year or so need not seriously inter- 
fere with the Fed's stated intention of grad- 
ually slowing the growth of the money 
supply. 


Well, I hope so. But I hear from the 
people in the administration and from 
people around the country is criticism 
of the Federal Reserve. You will not 
find one person in a hundred who says 
they are doing the right thing, even 
though according to these monitors they 
are doing exactly the right thing, and 
I think they are. 

The villain is the action by this body, 
this Congress, in continuing to insist on 
increasing the spending and increasing 
the deficit, increasing borrowing and 
putting the Fed in an absolutely impos- 
sible position. 

But how would a combination of a tight 
monetary policy and a relatively easy fiscal 
policy affect the behavior of interest rates? 
Events over the past year are thoroughly 
consistent with our view that it is excessive 
growth in money—and the effects It has on 
expectations for inflation—that cause inter- 
est rates, particularly longer-term rates, to 
rise. Last year interest»rates reached a peak 
in late March or early April, soon after the 
peak in money growth in mid-February. 


This is written, as I say, in March of 
1981, so it is referring to a year earlier, 
1980. 

Rates then fell sharply as the growth in 
money turned negative until late spring. 
The rebound in interest rates, which began 
in the summer and has carried through 
until the end of the year. 


Well, that is a nice theory. I would 
like to see an article written by these 
gentlemen right now because what has 
happened, of course, since March has 
pretty much devastated the position they 
take. Maybe they disagree with that. If 
they did I would certainly like to discuss 
that with them because it seems clear 
that nobody can deny that interest rates 
are sky high, that they have gone out of 
sight, and nobody can deny that the 
Federal Reserve has followed and been 
denounced for doing so, a restrained 
monetary policy. 

Oh, you can find some measure, you 
always can when you have got about 
seven or eight measures of the money 
supply, you can find one or two that seem 
to be a little high. But overall if you 
take the critical measures that we most 
frequently use, the increase in the money 
supply has been very modest indeed. 

Mr. President, I would new l'ke to dis- 
cuss an article from the Journal of Com- 
merce written by Craig Dunlap, from the 
Journal of Commerce staff. This is a re- 
cent article that was written this month. 
It was written about 2 weeks ago. Dun- 
lap says: 

ATLANTA.—The embattled Reagan admin- 
istration, whose economic package is under 
attack by Congress and Wall Street, received 
some support last week from the chief econ- 
omist of Citibank, N.A. 

During an address to the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and in the 
preceding news conference, Leif H. Olsen, 
Citibank’s economic policy committee chair- 
man, said the Reagan economic program will 
improve the nation’s business climate, but 
investors anA businessmen must make the 
“painful but Inevitable” shift away from high 
inflation expectations in their strategies. 
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The accepted economic “truth,” Mr. Olsen 
said, holds that increased tederal buaget 
deficits aucomatically lead to higher inflation 
rates while the growing [euera: vosmuwing 
requirements will crowd out private borrow- 
ers, resulting in increased interest rates. 

With estimates of a deficit of $57 billion 
at the end of fiscal 1981 and of a deficit at 
best only slightly below that for 1982, coupled 
with the mounting cynicism among Investors 
that the government is unwilling and un- 
able to reduce inflation and restore the value 
of long-term financial assets, expectations 
for continued high inflation persist, Mr, Ol- 
sen said, 

The financial markets are in turmoll today 
because these arguments are “powerful, per- 
suasive and in some ways simple,” he said, 
adding that “many people have a vested In- 
terest in the fulfillment of these inflation 
expectations” because of the difficulty of 
altering their financial strategies based on 
these assumptions. 

However, Mr. Olsen said, the markets "must 
look beyond the obvious” to discover what 
are probably the more accurate causes of the 
financial chaos. 

He emphasized that “changes in federal 
borrowing do not cause major increases in 
interest rates nor do they cause increases in 
inflation. Tax reductions have neyer ex- 
puuned inflatition, The indispensable ingre- 
dient of Inflation Is an overly expansionary 
monetary policy and that has been ruled 
out.” 

Although budget deficits “are not benign 
and must be reduced,” there "has been more 
fear of deficits than true understanding,” Mr. 
Olsen said. 

In fiscal 1980, he explained, the govern- 
ment’s net borrowing totaled $79 billion and 
accounted for 22 percent of the funds raised 
in the credit markets. This percentage should 
drop to 16 percent next year. 


(Mr. COCHRAN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not know where 
Mr. Olsen got his figures, but those fig- 
ures contradict the official figures I have 
seen because I think they neglect some 
of the off-budget borrowing which our 
figures suggest were far more substantial 
and would provide for a total borrow- 
ing not of $75 billion but well over $100 
billion, and not for 22 percent of the 
funds raised in the credit markets but 
about a third, about 33 percent. 

The article goes on to say: 

But in 1953, federal borrowing accounted 
for 25 percent of credit market funds, yet 
short-term interest rates stood at a mere 2.52 
percent. 


Now that is an interesting reference. 
I have discussed the early 1950's earlier 
tonight, and the remarkable difference 
between 1953 and 1981 which is a differ- 
ence that is just like night and day. In 
1953 the Federal Government was spend- 
ing less than a third as much on a per 
capita basis in real dollars as it is spend- 
ing today, less than a third as much. 


Now, that makes a colossal difference 
in the effect on inflation, on interest 
rates, and on every other economic com- 
ponent. 

As I pointed out, not only were short- 
term rates down, as he says, but the 
mortgage rate was about 41⁄4 percent at 
that time. The inflation rate was 1 per- 
cent. Even the unemployment rate was 
very low. So to argue that because Fed- 
eral borrowing, according to his figures, 
accounted for 25 percent of credit mark- 
et funds seems to me to overlook other 
economic elements that would be likely 
to be more much more decisive. 
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“Deficits can hardly be used to predict 
inflation, interest rates, exchange rates, un- 
employment or much of anything else,” Mr. 
Olsen said. 

The Federal Reserve is doing its part in 
reducing inflation through its policy of grad- 
ually slowing the money growth, which has 
succeeded so well that the growth of MIB 
has fallen below the Fed's targets, but de- 
spite cries that the Fed should loosen its re- 
strictions, the monetary policy is not causing 
the high interest rates, Mr..Olsen said. 


Well, I think that is right. I do not 
think the monetary policy is causing it, 
but it is an element involved here be- 
cause the monetary policy is restrained 
and the Federal Government is crowd- 
ing into the limited credit market avail- 
able, and it runs into this restrained 
credit policy. 

The Federal Reserve says “We are go- 
ing to limit the amount of credit avail- 
able,’ and the Federal Government 
comes in with a huge demand and, of 
course, that drives interest rates up. 

Instead, he said, the withdrawal from 
trading by long-term bond portfolio man- 
agers because they believe high inflation is 
here to stay “has forced a disproportionate 
amount of the credit needs of business into 
the short-term area of the marketplace.” 

And, if the Fed expanded the money sup- 
ply to lower the interest rates, there would 
be no reason to suspect that the financial 
markets would respond any differently than 
they did during the second half of 1980 when 
rates reached even higher levels despite an 
expansionary policy, the economist sug- 
gested. 

Nor are the credit controls advocated by 
some in Congress the answer because such 
artificial restraints “can cause even more 
damage by acting precipitously at a time like 
this,” he said. 


Mr. Olsen’s solution to reducing in- 
terest rates lies with cutting the infla- 
tion rate. 

That is a matter of which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg, because there is 
no question that the inflation rate is 
enormously influenced by the interest 
rate—not only in items such as home 
buying, but also, the colossal increase in 
interest rates in business has to be 
passed on to the consumer and is, and it 
has undouhtedly pushed up prices. There 
is no question about that. 

So to say, as Mr. Olsen says, that the 
solution to reducing interest rates lies 
with cutting the inflation rate is not very 
helpful. He would like to cut the infla- 
tion rate. As many economists have 
pointed out, and as I have pointed out, 
one way to cut the inflation rate is to 
cut spending, balance the budget, reduce 
the share that the Federal Government 
takes in bidding up prices, and reducing 
borrowing by the Federal Government, 
which drives up interest rates and is an 
element in causing inflation. 

Mr. Dunlap goes on in his interview 
with Mr. Olsen and savs: 

Unfortunately, the psychology of the 
financial markets “is at odds with the real 
economy,” and this has overshadowed the 
gains made in the inflation battle, he said. 

The financial markets’ practice of respond- 
ing too readily to any development main- 
tains the turmoil upsetting the markets and 
adds fuel to the attacks on the Reagan eco- 
nomic program, Mr. Olsen said, even though 
the inflation in the real economy is cooling. 


“Inflation cannot be sustained at 9 per- 
cent or 10 percent if monetary policy does 
not allow the value of goods and services 
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to increase at more than 9 percent or 10 per- 
cent,” the economist said, “In any economy 
that continues to operate with excess ca- 
pacity, it becomes competitively difficult to 
raise prices and pass on higher costs.” 


It may be difficult, but it certainly 
is being done. We have had this inflation, 
as I have pointed out, since 1939; and it 
has persisted right through the worst re- 
cession years we have had since the 
Great Depression. 

In 1974 and 1975, we had enormous ex- 
cess capacity. Unemployment increased 
to about 10 percent. We had an ability 
on the part of the private sector to 
greatly expand their production by re- 
ducing prices. They did not do it. That 
was the first big recession in the history 
of this country that was accompanied by 
continued inflation. 

Mr. Olsen’s theory is correct, and our 
history before the present terrific mo- 
mentum we have had would confirm it; 
but what has happened in the last 40 
years, since 1939, when prices have risen 
steadily every year, through the end of 
wars, which always in the past had re- 
sulted in rrices falling, through reces- 
sions which have resulted in prices fall- 
ing, makes it pretty clear that this infla- 
tion has an immense momentum, and 
we cannot simply solve inflation by rely- 
ing strictly on monetary policy, noble 
and gallant as the Federal Reserve may 
be in their efforts. 

For the near term, Mr. Olsen said, the cur- 
rent chaos will continue “as the market holds 
tenaciously to a view of inflation in which it 
has invested resources and intellect. But 
there are limits to this turbulence which 
when reached will restore balance to the 
financial markets.” 


That is about as good an explanation, 
I suppose, as I have read as to why we 
have had these high interest rates. It 
tends to confirm the views of many in the 
administration. But it seems to me that 
it does not make sense at all, because the 
overwhelming majority of investors who 
have control of most of the funds in this 
country are all over this country. They 
are in Mississippi, in Wisconsin, in small 
towns, in big cities. There are millions 
of investors. 

We have a tremendously broad and 
mobile capital market. It cannot be said 
that it is 1 man, 2 men, 10 men, or any 
city, such as New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, or any other. 

In my State of Wisconsin, I go into 
small towns, and I rarely come into a 
town of 25,000 or 30,000 or 10,000 which 
does not have a brokerage office and local 
investors. Multiply that by the number 
of communities in our country, and it is 
easy to see that the people who make the 
difference and add up to the activity in 
the market are not a few people in Wall 
Street who have some kind of theory but 
are hard-headed investors who do not 
believe that we are going to get inflation 
under control until we balance the 
budget. 

Maybe that is a little naive and prim- 
itive theory. but it is a theory people 
believe. That is what they have learned 
from the time thev were young. That is 
what thev have heard over and over. 
There is logic in it. and they believe it. 
So long as thev believe in it, their belief. 
their psychological attitude, is impor- 
tant in our economy. 
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Certainly, at a time when there is no 
reason at all to run a deficit, when your 
principal problem is inflation and the 
high interest rates that go along with in- 
fiation, we should balance the budget 
now; and if we do not, it is going to have 
a perverse psychological effect. 

Mr. President, earlier tonight I dis- 
cussed Leonard Silk, the remarkable eco- 
nomic writer and commentator for the 
New York Times. I described a marvel- 
ous analysis of infiation that has been 
ended in the past. The most serious in- 
flations in history we know of, the Ger- 
man inflation in World War I and infla- 
tion in the other European countries in 
World War I was astronomical, terrrific, 
overwhelming, and seemed impossible to 
break. They stopped it cold in Germany 
by balancing the budget. They stopped 
it by stopping their Federal Govern- 
ment from borrowing. 

They went on a cash basis, as I am ad- 
vocating. They laid people off. Unem- 
ployment increased. At the same time, 
the cost of living went down, as soon as 
they put this into effect, by 8 percent the 
next year. That is the kind of action 
Silk has pointed out. We have a docu- 
mented historical record that we can 
achieve. 

On November 26 of last year, almost a 
year ago, Mr. Silk wrote an article on 
finding a quick end to inflation. He wrote 
as follows: 

The most serious economic problem fac- 
ing the Resgan administration is how to 
stop an inflation that, after a decade and a 
half, is so deevly imbedded in the system 
it seems to run on its own momentum— 
and how to stop it in a way that will not 
cost millions of jobs and hundreds of billions 
of dollars in lost production, as many econ- 
omists fear. Recent efforts in Britain to 
stop inflation suddenly by a restrictive 
monetary policy have intensified such fears 
by raising unemployment to its highest level 
since the 1930's. 


That was the article I read earlier to- 
night that cited the German experience 
and the experience in Poland and Hun- 
gary, which were essentially the same. As 
I say, all four hyperinfilations were 
stopned without serious damage to pro- 
duction or employment. Mr. Silk goes on 
in the second article, which I have not yet 
called to the attention of the Senate, and 
says: 

How do the lessons of the ending of hyper- 
inflations after World War I bear upon the 
problems facing the Reagan administration? 


That second article, “Ending Inflation 
Expectation,” goes on to say this: 

What lessons can be learned from the way 
the hyperinflations in Germany, Poland, 
Austria and Hungary were suddenly ended in 
1923 and 1924 after each country’s price in- 
dex had reached incredibly high levels? 


As I pointed out, those price indexes 
had gone over 100 in 1914, to 234 in 1918. 
They then went to 3,490 in December of 
1921. A year later, 147,000 was the index, 
and then it really took off. Then it went 
to 1.938.000- then 2.348.000.009. then 126 
trillion in December of 1923. That was the 
peak—126 trillion. That was the level of 
inflation in Germany. Yet they brought 
it under control, and they did it by fol- 
lowing the simple—some people think 
oversimple—policy of balancing the 
budget and stopping the government bor- 
rowing. 
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Silk writes in his second article: 

While those inflations and the way they 
were stopped differed in details, they had, as 
Thomas J. Sargent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis observes, these impor- 
tant common features: 

Reckless fiscal policy was at the root of 
them all, with each country persistently 
running enormous budget deficits. 

Deliberate and drastic fiscal and monetary 
policies were adopted when it became clear 
that the inflation was running amok. 

Once those drastic measures were an- 
nounced and accepted as credible by the 
public, prices and foreign-exchange values 
of currencies stabilized at once. 

This stabilization occurred even though 
the “high powered” money supply—the cir- 
culating notes issued by the countries’ cen- 
tral banks—went on growing rapidly for 
months or years longer. 


That last would contradict all the pro- 
testations by the monetarists I have 
quoted tonight, with whom I have been 
disagreeing because, as Mr. Sargent 
points out, stabilization occurred even 
though the money supply kept increasing, 
because the fundamental achievement 
was the achievement of credibility. 

The people in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary believed that their government 
meant business. They saw that their gov- 
ernment was balancing the budget. They 
saw that they were not borrowing money. 
They were operating on a cash basis and 
were only spending what they received 
in revenues, Under those circumstances, 
they believed it would work, and it did. 

Silk says: 

The most important lesson to be drawn 
from this experience, Mr. Sargent concludes, 
is that government needs to end public ex- 
pectations that it will go on creating infla- 
tion indefinitely. If employers and workers, 
lenders and borrowers and all others expect 
inflation to continue, they will strike infla- 
tionary bargains on the basis of those expec- 
tations. But the inflation “only seems to 
have a momentum of its own, while it is 
actually the long-term government policy of 
running large deficits on average which im- 
parts the momentum,” according to Mr. 
Sargent. 

To stop that momentum, it would be 
necessary today to risk whatever pain, in 
terms of lost output, lost Jobs or changes in 
the structure of government benefits to par- 
ticular groups, that a drastic change in fiscal 
and budget policy entailed. Mr. Sargent con- 
cedes that economists do not possess reliable 
models for predicting what disruptions, in 
lost output and employment, a drastic 
change in the fiscal policy regime would 
cause, although he is hopeful on the basis of 
the earlier European experience in stopping 
hyperinflation. 

But the drastic policy actions in Central 
Europe occurred after hyperinflation had 
destroyed all hopes that the existing system 
was viable. How long it would take, and with 
what pain in lost output it would take today 
would depend, he suggests, on how resolute 
and evident the government’s commitment 
was. 


Mr. President, that is exactly why I 
am doing what I am trving to do tonight. 
There is no question that the most reso- 
lute and clearest indication of this Gov- 
ernment’s resolve would be by saying 
that the debt limit will not be increased 
above a trillion dollars, that it will stay 
roughly where it is, that we would have 
to operate on a cash basis, that we mean 
business. If any action of the Federal 
Government would be a clear communi- 
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cation to the financial community that 
we mean business, that would be it. 
President-elect Ronald Reagan's economic 
advisers are now talking about an all-out, 
immediate, comprehensive attack on both 
inflation and economic stagnation. 


I remind the Senate that that article 
was written in November of 1980, before 
the Reagan administration had taken 
office: 

That comprehensive policy is to include 
big tax cuts, defense spending increases 
major reductions in other Federal expendi- 
tures and a restrictive monetary policy. But 
the Reagan advisers are divided on which 
elements in that “comprehensive” policy de- 
serve the highest priority. 

Some would scale down tax cuts, while 
others would not. Some would slash social 
spending, but Representative Jack F. Kemp, 
the leader of the populists behind Mr. Rea- 
gan, has warned his party against “trying to 
repeal the New Deal” and urged “an expand- 
ing economy as a way of fighting inflation.” 
Mr. Reagan has refused to drop his support 
of Representative Kemp's and Senator Wil- 
liam V. Roth's bill to cut personal income 
taxes by 30 percent in three years; this week 
Mr. Reagan's counselor, Edwin Meese 3d, said 
that income tax cuts “along the lines” of 
Kemp-Roth would be the “first. priority” 
within a comprehensive economic program 
after the Reagan administration takes office 
on Jan. 20. 

Yet, in a time of big budget deficits, it will 
be obviously tough to reconcile big tax cuts 
and defense spending rises with the sort of 
anti-inflationary fiscal policy regime coun- 
seled by Mr. Sargent and his fellow rational- 
expectationists, Even if Mr. Kemp's warnings 
about avoiding “ideological battles. with 
labor and blacks” are put aside, the Reagan 
administration is likely to find it impossi- 
ble to make social spending cuts big enough 
to close the budget gap. 

Henry Kaufman of Salomon Brothers 
notes that uncontrollable expenditures, in- 
cluding Social Security, public employee 
retirement, unemployment compensation, 
medical assistance and interest on the public 
debt, but not including defense expendi- 
tures, accounted for 67.3 percent of total 
outlays in the 1980 fiscal year. Defense ex- 
penditures accounted for another 23.5 per- 
cent, thereby bringing uncontrollables and 
defense up to 91 percent of total budget out- 
lays. The Treasury is going to have to borrow 
about $75 billion in the 1981 fiscal year, Mr. 
Kaufman estimates, assuming only $10 bil- 
lion in tax cuts. 


As a matter of fact, the Treasury, we 
now know—because it is a year later— 
had to borrow a great deal more than 
that, closer to $90 billion. 

“It is far too early,” he says, "to conclude 
whether we as a people have the stamina or 
foresight to accept a rigorous setting of 
priorities in the Federal budget. If we do not, 
budgetary credibility will not be achieved.” 


So far, budget credibility has not been 
achieved, and that is our problem, and it 
has not been achieved because the in- 
vestors of this country do not believe we 
are going to balance the budget. How 
can they believe we are going to balance 
the budget when they see the adminis- 
tration and the Finance Committee has 
requested an increase in the debt limit 
to $1.79 trillion, $94 billion above what 
the debt limit is tonight? And that is 
over the next year. They do not expect 
that; they do not expect to use it. 

Of course, that kind of massive in- 
crease in the Federal deficit has to be 
financed. That means there will be a 
continued inflation of the credit mar- 
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kets, and that tells the credit markets, 
“Look out, because there is going to be 
continued pressure on interest rates 
from the Federal Government over the 
next year.” 

If we adopt my amendment and refuse 
to increase the debt limit beyond $995 
billion, keep it under $1 trillion, then 
the message would go out that we have 
a credible fiscal policy, that we mean 
business about fighting inflation, that we 
mean business about fighting high inter- 
est rates, that we are going to follow a 
tough fiscal policy one way or the other, 
take whatever action we have to take to 
hold down spending; and if we cannot 
do that and increase taxes on consump- 
tion so that we balance the budget and 
get the Federal Government out of the 
credit markets, we send a signal to the 
American people that we are going to 
fight inflation. 

Leonard Silk goes on to say: 

With more big deficits in sight, rational 
expectations of inflation are likely to con- 
tinue. And a heavy burden upon monetary 
policy for trying to curb inflation is likely 
to remain. The consequence will be a chron- 
ically high level of interest rates, which will 
slow down investment, consumption and 
economic growth. 

Sluggish growth or even resumed recession 
in the coming year may act as one more 
episode in temporarily reducing the rate of 
inflation. But a drastic and abrupt end to 
inflation, such as happened in Central Eu- 
rope after World War I, is not yet in the 
cards. That’s what the banks seemed to be 
saying this week as they put up their prime 
rates of interest to 17% and 18 percent. 


That was November of 1980. It is now 
September of 1981. The prime rate is 
even higher. We had a year of experi- 
ence with this program of the Presi- 
dent’s and it is clear that interest rates 
are too high. It is clear that we cannot 
and should not continue with a fiscal 
policy that makes monetary policy al- 
most impossible to operate. 

We should recognize that the prudent 
policy, the responsible policy, is to bite 
the bullet, take the tough path of putting 
ourselves in the painful position of ac- 
cepting one or two or both of the politi- 
cally difficult options—cut spending, in- 
crease taxes, or do both. 

Nobody likes it. As I have said over 
and over tonight, it is exactly the wrong 
kind of policy for political advantage, 
but it is the right kind of policy for our 
economy. The question is whether we 
will be able to follow that policy or 
whether the administration will be able 
to follow that policy. 

Maybe I have hit too hard on the 
notion that it is politically unpopular. 
Actually, all these things depend on 
whether or not they will work. I do not 
believe it will be politically unpopular to 
follow a policy that will work. I believe 
this policy would work, because it would 
be the clearest kind of concrete, specific 
mes3age to the voters that we intend to 
balance the budget, that we are deter- 
m'ned to balance the budget and we are 
going to balance the budget, that we are 
going to take the Federal Government 
out of the credit market. 

If that worked, then the reward would 
come to Members of Congress who sup- 
ported that position, because it would 
mean that we would have better growth; 
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it would mean that interest rates, at 
long last, would begin to come down and 
stay down. 

It would mean that prices would rise 
more slowly than they have in the past 
and begin to get a grip on inflation. It 
would mean that the economy would 
begin to grow more, more people would 
go back to work in construction, in au- 
tomobiles, in farm implements, in small 
business, because the business would be 
able to do what it has to do, borrow 
money at reasonable rates. 

So these policies that I am suggesting 
now go against the grain because they 
make it very hard for us. We all have 
people who come into our office, fine 
people, the best people in the world who 
are interested in helping people who need 
help and devoted their lives to that. They 
are just appealing for more funds. They 
indicate they desperately need those ad- 
ditional funds. It is very hard for us to 
say no to these people. 

If we do say yes then we have to find 
a way of raising the money because if 
we do not raise the money we are just 
kidding ourselves. There is no way we 
can then stand up and say I am against 
high interest rates and I am doing all I 
can to prevent them because you and I 
know that if we refuse to hold down 
spending for taxes or both, the conse- 
quence is simply going to be the Federal 
Government has to borrow more money 
and interest rates are going to go up. 

Mr. President, one of the most inter- 
esting economists who has come along in 
recent years is Aaron Wildavsky who has 
written a book on how to limit Govern- 
ment spending. Mr. Wildaysky’s thesis is 
that a constitutional amendment tying 
public spending to economic growth will 
decrease taxes and lessen inflation. He 
argues it being in all our interest to low- 
er outlays provided everyone has to do 
it thus increasing cooperation in society 
and conflict within Government which is 
as it should be, resource allocation to re- 
place resource addition as the operating 
principle of the Government. It reflects 
our desires not only individually as they 
arise but collectively over time. 

It is a good thing in itself and better 
by far than mandating balanced budgets 
that encourage higher taxes or imposing 
a tax cuts which encourage infla- 

on. 

As I have said many times, I have very, 
very serious reservations about a consti- 
tutional amendment that would try to 
order our economit behavior, by riveting 
it into the Constitution for many years 
to come. Our Constitution, that marvel- 
ous document, is 200 years old or very 
nearly 200 years old, and we hope and 
pray it will last for another 200 or 400 or 
1,000 years or more. Riveting into that 
Constitution, the constitutional amend- 
ment tying public spending to economic 
growth is something we have to be very, 
very careful about, We ought to consider 
it. We certainly have to do something to 
slow down spending. I think that the 
best way to do it is by using the debt 
limit. It is available. It is easy. It is di- 
rect, As Mr. Tullock, whom I have quoted 
tonight a number of times, has said, it 
is the strongest single budget-cutting 
weapon in the President’s hand, and 
that is what I am urging the President to 
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use, that strongest single budget cutting 
weapon. 

But the arguments that Mr. Wildavsky 
uses in favor of this are very similar to 
the arguments that I would use. So I 
shall quote from him. He argues that 
the private sector is the basis for our 
economic activity and in the beginning 
the private sector virtually dominated 
our economy. As I pointed out earlier, as 
recently as 1929 the Federal Govern- 
ment spending was only 3 percent of our 
gross national product compared to the 
25 percent that it is today. 

So the public sector was so small it 
was scarcely noticeable. It was much 
smaller than that earlier in our history. 


In the beginning was the private sector. 
The public sector was so small it was scarce- 
ly noticeable. By the turn of this century, 
the experts in the public sector were “on 
tap,” but we-the-people in the private sec- 
tor were on top. Spending at all levels was 
just under 7 percent of Gross National 
Product and within that total the states 
and localities spent less than twice as much 
as the federal government. No more. Today 
federal spending has increased almost ten 
times (see table 1) from 2.4 to over 22 per- 
cent of Gross National Product. State and 
local spending is barely above half of the 
federal level. If money is power relationships 
between citizens and government and be- 
tween state and central government are not 
what they used to be, Over the years public 
spending has been growing much faster 
than the economy. Where one worker in 
twenty-five worked for the government in 
1900, now the figure is closer to one in five. 

So long as you always multiply and never 
divide, it would take only an annual 5 per- 
cent increase in real expenditure over eighty 
years for total government spending to go 
up by 4,300 percent. Projecting this trend 
over two decades would bring total expen- 
diture to nearly two-thirds of whatever is 
produced. The United States would change 
from a predominantly private to a prepon- 
derantly public country. 

There are those who conclude that in 
the last few years federal government ex- 
penditure has not in fact increased in rela- 
tion to Gross National Product (GNP). Al- 
though one might argue that a slight fluctu- 
ation over a few years does not deny the inex- 
orable upsurge of expenditure in the twen- 
tieth century, nevertheless it is worth ex- 
amining how this conclusion is reached. 
Renowned authorities Joseph A. Pechman 
and Robert W. Hartman of the Brookings 
Institution say that if federal outlays are 
counted in constant dollars, federal spending 
has remained at 20 percent of GNP since 
1960. 

How has this been done? Not by mirrors 
but by following the convention used in the 
national income accounts, that there is no 
productivity growth in government. As a 
result, the trend in the federal spending 
share has been biased downward. In ordi- 
nary language, government is alleged to 
have consumed less of the national product 
because its contribution has been systemati- 
cally devalued. If this is the friendly face of 
government spending it needs no ugly 
enemies. 

There may be those who want to turn the 
clock back to the days of yesteryear, but 
they are few and Iam not among them. Gov- 
ernment has assumed larger responsibilities 
for social welfare and national defense with- 
out which the nation could not long con- 
tinue, The question, for me at least, is not 
whether expenditures will take a deen dive 
but whether they will continue their un- 
abated ascent. I would much rather this did 
not happen because, speaking personally, I 
think life would be much less interesting. 


There would be less innovation; new ideas 
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would languish. If the costs of government 
were to rise, so would the size of companies 
who could afford to compete. There would 
be less variety because government guar- 
antees collectivity, not individuality. Though 
I would not expect the gray uniformity of 
Eastern Europe, I would expect the growing 
uniformity that is the unvarying object of 
bureaucratic rules. For me, diversity is wel- 
come. But for government, even good gov- 
ernment, diversity is dangerous. 

Considering my country, big government 
is no bargain. Doing what comes naturally, 
it will (with our consent, to be sure) eat us 
out of house and home. In a nation noted 
for the uneven development of its rezicns 
and peoples, policies that require selectivity 
will instead be based on homogeneity. 
Where race and class remain explosive is- 
sues, reducing growth in favor of giant gov- 
ernment is unwise. Distribution of the dif- 
ferences would smooth social relations. 

Looking at liberty, competition is its key- 
stone. Just as science proceeds by refuta- 
tion of hypotheses, and markets function 
by the ability to reject bids unacceptable to 
others, so democracy thrives on the ability 
to say no. We may know what we're against, 
as is often observed, even if we don't know 
what we're for. Ability to switch support, 
however, depends on alternatives. Being 
against one’s own government is almost a 
contradiction in terms, Yet, if government 
is gigantic, opposition to it becomes at once 
essential and hopeless. Political passions rise 
without moderation or melioration by their 
ability to retreat to private preserves. If 
competing for control over government, as 
vital and honorable as that is, becomes the 
only game in town, incumbents of institu- 
tional power have too great an incentive to 
rig the rules. 

Fearing for democracy, I would wish to 
have it well regarded. One criterion of an 
effective system is that it retains the best 
and discards the worst of the past. Yet big 
government adapts only by growing larger. 
In the language of evolutions, government 
selects up but not out. New programs are 
initiated but old ones are rarely terminated. 

Another test of cffectiveness is contained 
in John Von Neumann's ambition to create 
systems more reliable than any of their 
parts. By sending surplus resources to allevi- 
ate strain, redundancy increases reliability. 
By using up resources to prevent any part 
from faltering, by subsidizing and regulating 
and ensuring against diminution in emolu- 
ments for any particular segment of society, 
big government reduces the resilience of the 
system as a whole. Big government plays 
with Phyrric victories. One more entitlement, 
a second super subsidy, security for still 
another lucky recipient, and it will be un- 
done. Isn't that how we feel? After every 
acditional protection, somehow we feel less 
safe than before. 

Why don’t I like big government? It breeds 
dependency, which is bad for the moral fiber 
of the citizenry. It breaks down, which 
brings disrespect. When the rate of return 
on government securities is higher than In 
the stock marret, which it has been for 
sometime, thinking of government as one’s 
main source of support is as understandable 
as it is unfortunate. In falling, as it were, 
by its own weight, big government threatens 
to take a free society with it. The liberty 
we prize is compromised when it appears 
to result in government that does too much 
and accomplishes too little. The disrepute 
of democracy is the high price we pay for 
elephantiasis of the political organs. 

There was a time, no later than the 1950s, 
when liberals lusted after federal expendi- 
ture to do good. If only there were billions 
for higher education or for mass transpor- 
tation or for mental health, on and on, 
what wonders would be performed! Now we 
know better. Government is an inadequate 
and expensive replacement for the family. 
Deep-seated behavior, requiring the coop- 
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eration of the convert, is difficult to change 
at any price. Those who used to argue that 
federal money would not bring federal effort 
to control education, like I did as a college 
student, have had their naivete exposed. It 
is not that public policy is good for noth- 
ing, but that it is not good for everything. 
And the more that is done, the more pro- 
grams like disaster insurance and Medicaid 
lead to huge unanticipated costs, the less 
we understand or are able to alter them. 
Thus it is reasonable for us to reconsider 
what has been done over the decades with 
a view to perfecting our preferences about 
what we ought to want. But reconsidering 
and revamping public policy cannot be car- 
ried on seriously while government ls ex- 
panding on all cylinders and in every sector. 

Reflection before expansion. Surely this 
sentiment Is in tune with the times. Polls 
of public opinion show about three-quarters 
of the population opposed to growth of gov- 
ernment, even if It means cutting back on 
services. Balanced budget amendments 
have been passed in thirty states. If lower 
spending is part of every politician’s pro- 
gram, however, how come it never happens? 

The usual approach is to consider each 
item of expenditure separately on its own 
merits. Obviously, that won't do entirely be- 
cause the total might be too high on grounds 
of taxation or the economy. So an effort is 
made to establish a total within which all 
expenditure must fit. What is to prevent this 
total from simply becoming the sum of its 
parts? What prevents “log-rolling” where you 
support my spending and I support yours? 
Good will? Not likely; it is much easier to 
solve the problem of allocation by addition 
than by subtraction. Loss of office? Citizens 
want the same spending, item by item, just 
as they want lower totals. Unless they can 
take a standing decision on totals, they will 
continue to get what they want bit by bit, 
but not in total. 

For knowledgeable people believe that it 
will be possible to halt, for more than a year 
or two, the inexorable increase In spending. 
A sense of hopelessness surrounds the Issue. 
When the “beasts” battle the “boobs,” the 
sharp-toothed win over the dim-witted. Some 
say bureaucrats will beat us every time. 
Others say politicians will continue to prom- 
ise and will spend themselves into office. Still 
others see citizens snapping up the balt of 
public largesse. Citizens sound like they want 
less public spending, the cynics say, except 
when it comes to their favorite programs. 


Nevertheless, James Tobin, a distinguished 
economist, has argued that the impetus for 
spending on social services and income sup- 
port is losing force. Therefore, in his view, 
spending levels have reached a plateau. 
Demography, however, is not necessarily de- 
cisive. Spending increases not only because 
it is necessary but because it is possible. Like 
mountains, spending climbs because it is 
there. Why should programs and their bene- 
ficlaries do with less when they can get the 
government to spend more? Recognition that 
new proposals for spending will expand to fit 
any available room has led legislators who 
occupy important positions in the budgetary 
process to propose stringent limitations of 
their own. Explaining the conversion of 
House Budget Committee Chairman, Robert 
N. Giaimo, 


He was chairman, as we all know, in 
the last Congress, an outstanding Con- 
gressman from Connecticut— 
to legislation that would limit the govern- 
ment’s disrensation of credit and would 
hold spending to a percent of GNP, the Na- 
tional Journal states, “Glaimo’s change of 
heart springs from two sources: his opposi- 
tion to new srending programs recently 
voted by Congress and his failure to per- 
suade Congress to pass bills saving money 
in existing programs.” The Chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee has 
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followed sult. Now these proposals (there 
are at least a dozen other devices designed 
to limit spending) are legislative, not con- 
stitutional. I will explain later why I think 
& bill, like the one placing a ceiling on the 
national debt, cannot contain such strong 
spending pressures. But it is clear that ex- 
perienced legislators, looking at their in- 
ability to resist huge, new expenditures out- 
side the regular budzet, such as those re- 
sulting from the windfall tax on oll, are 
coming to favor stronger self-limitation. 

If I thought the ordinary operation of 
the existing political process would lead to 
less expenditure, I would not be advocating 
a constitutional amendment limiting the 
rise in public svending to a pronortionate 
increase in private production. If I thought 
democracy were doomed, if nothing could 
stop society from being absorbed into gov- 
ernment, I would not bother. Why do I be- 
lieve constitutional expenditure limitation 
will help us do together—to prevent the 
public sector from growing at the expense 
of the private—what we are currently un- 
able to do alone? 

At a recent round table on budgeting, an 
experienced auditor said that the purpose of 
standards was to allow weak-minded sudi- 
tors to resist pressure by saying, “I can't do 
this.” He was followed by a practitioner of 
budgeting who said that the prospects for 
reducing spending de end on three things: 
(1) the principle of equal sacrifice; (2) an 
inability to pass the buck; and (3) a gradual 
rather than a precipitous reduction in ex- 
pectations of service. All of these purposes 
would be accomplished by the amendment. 
Because there is a fixed ceiling that every- 
one knows will last a long time, consti- 
tutional limits prevent passing the buck; 
since spending is allowed to grow absolutely, 
being limited only relative to national prod- 
uct, there need only be a gradual reduction 
in expectations of indefinite Increases; and 
because great growth In some programs will, 
by virtue of limitation, require a corre- 
sponding reduction in others, self-interest 
will help supervise equality of sacrifice. 

The major objection raised by knowledge- 
able people is that if the federal budget is 
blocked, spenders (always more numerous 
than savers) will make end runs around it. 
The trouble with this argument is that what 
the predicted consequence of limitation has 
already happened without it. At this very 
minute, in addition to a federal budget of 
over $600 billion, there exists around $30 bil- 
lion of off-budget spending by quasi-gov- 
ernmental corporations, $100 billion of 
spending through the tax process, and a 
whopping $440 billion of guaranteed credit. 
What our good budget boys will do when 
they are naughty I dare not imagine. 

IRONIES OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


A nice irony of expenditure limitation is 
that it will lead to a 180 degree reversal of 
current politica] postures. Conservatives ar- 
gue that social processes in which individ- 
uals are left to pursue their own interests 
(under agreed rules facilitating the flow of 
information and freedom of choice) will 
produce better results than would central 
command. Liberals say that governmental 
intervention Is essential to overcome the hid- 
den hierarchies of market manipulation that 
perpetuate inequality. Constitutional ex- 
penditure limitation will lead each side to 
adopt the arguments of the other. 

In politics, like markets, good decisions are 
those on which there Is agreement, not those 
deemed correct according to cogitation by 
a wise man sitting astride the relevant hier- 
archy. Yet the “invisible hand” that is sup- 
posed to guide markets must be missing in 
politics. Otherwise conservatives would not 
want to intervene, so to speak, with a con- 
stitutional club. For their part, I predict 
that liberals (in the pristine sense of the 
word signifying largesse and liberality, that 
is, more spending) I will postulate a hidden 
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intelligence assuring optimal political out- 
comes. 

They must; otherwise they will be unable 
to argue against those meddlesome social 
experimenters who will tamper with the 
wondrous work of the founding fathers. The 
liberals will argue that the political process, 
left to its own devices, will arrive at expendi- 
tures, both individual and total, that are 
more appropriate than if these decisions 
were prejudged by being fit Into a procrus- 
tean constitutional! limit. 

The proponents of expenditure limitation 
argue the opposite: individual expenditure 
decisions do not add up to what citizens 
would choose collectively, were they given 
the choice. Each part of public expenditure 
is wanted; only the whole is unwanted. 
Bringing the two types of decisions to- 
gether—totals over time and particular parts 
one at a time—is the essence of expenditure 
limitation. 

Keeping the parts and the whole separate 
is the essence of an unstated liberal-conser- 
vative alliance on high spending. Conserva- 
tives fear defense will not win; lberals fear 
welfare will not win; so they tacitly decide 
not to Impose or abide by spending limits. 
As things stand, both sides get what they 
want, higher defense and welfare spending. 
It is only the country that loses. 

The amendment places a celling on spend- 
ing but not a floor. Some of its sponsors hope 
that eventually expenditure will comprise a’ 
significantly lower proportion of GNP than It 
does now. I doubt it. Whatever ts known 
about spending suggests that cellings also 
become floors. Too many people want too 
much from government to get less than they 
can. Even the increase in spending that pro- 
vokes public protest Is evidently Insufficient 
for tts proponents or else they would not seek 
to circumvent existing budgetary procedures. 
Conservative congressmen will discover that 
it is easier to keep constituents happy and 
to reconcile diverse interests by spending up 
to (or Just below) the limit. As soon as they 
realize that lowered spending for one year 
shrinks the base for the next, they will be 
reluctant to tle themselves down. We will be 
fortunate enough to keep within the limit 
without projecting fantasies about lowering 
it. 

There is a circumstance, however, under 
which spending could decline substantially 
as a proportional part of GNP. The long 
amendment contains a provision penalizing 
expenditure during Inflationary periods. For 
every 4 percent increase in Inflation (above 
the first 3) a 1 percent decrease In s~ending 
is mandated. The government would no 
longer have more to spend during inflation, 
as it has today. The government would have 
every incentive to prevent inflation. 


That is an ingenious kind of a proposal, 
Mr. President, and I think it is well worth 
consideration. Mr. Wildavsky is a de- 
lightful writer, and he is a fine economist. 
As I say, I do not agree we should put 
this kind of limitation into the Constitu- 
tion, just as I am not sure I agree we 
should put a constitutional requirement 
that we balance the budget, as long as 
there is another way to do it, and the 
other way to do it is right upon us. 

Mr. President, the method that I pro- 
pose here is, as I say, before us, it is upon 
us. It is the limitation on the debt limit. 
It is immediate, it is practical, it is effec- 
tive. It is, as Mr. Tullock said, the strong- 
est single budget-cutting weapon in the 
hands of the President or in the hands 
of the Congress. You put that in and that 
is it, that is the ball game. There is no 
question but we would have to hold down 
spending, and it would work. 


How we compare that with a con- 
stitutional amendment, I do not care 
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whether it is Wildavsky's constitutional 
amendment, which puts a limit on spend- 
ing according to the rate of inflation, 
which is ingenious and might be well 
worth considering and might be some- 
thing to adopt, but that is not the issue 
now. I brought up Wildavsky because it 
is very helpful to see some of the options 
that will try to achieve a policy that will 
help us combat inflation. 

Certainly, if we reduce the level of 
spending as inflation goes up, do it me- 
chanically, mandate it, rivet it into the 
Constitution, that has a very interesting 
appeal. But I feel that the advantage of 
the method that I am suggesting here 
leaves a maximum amount of flexibility 
because either the President or the Con- 
gress could vary this and, of course, we 
would have to get the consent of the 
President because he could veto any in- 
crease above the debt limit or increase 
of the debt limit, I should say, and that 
veto, in my judgment, could almost never 
be overridden. The President is elected 
by ali the people of this country, and I 
think we should be willing to follow his 
leadership. We have the authority, if 
two-thirds of us wish to do so, to over- 
ride his veto, and to proceed to increase 
spending or to proceed to increase the 
debt limit, so that we could engage in 
a greater degree of spending. 

But this is the way to assure that we 
balance the budget and then force the 
President and Congress to work out the 
priorities of spending, for taxes or what- 
ever is necessary to achieve that end. 

Mr. President, I have not discussed to- 
night, and I should discuss, the alter- 
native that so many of the American 
people have considered at great length, 
including particularly price control and 
wage control. One way to fight inflation 
that was advocated in the last campaign 
by a leading Presidential candidate, as 
advocated, according to a poll by a 
majority of the American peonle, is that 
we simply pass a law and say that prices 
cannot go above a certain level. 

Mr. President, that is something I 
think should be considered, and the 
reason it should be considered in con- 
nection with the bill that is before us is 
that we ought to realize how this alter- 
native that we have of limiting the bor- 
rowing by the Federal Government is 
by far the best alternative there is, Mr. 
Tullock calls it the strongest weapon 
and, indeed, it is. 

The trouble with price controls, of 
course, is that they provide a limitation 
that may work in wartime, because in 
wartime there is a strong patriotic 
motivation to sacrifice, there is a recog- 
nition in wartime that some of our peo- 
ple, our young men, are dying and are 
risking their lives, and there is a great 
public pressure there for people to con- 
form with laws that strengthen our na- 
tional wili and our economic end, there- 
fore, military strength. 

Price control worked well in World 
War II. We had a kind of price control 
in the Korean war, and it worked. But 
war is a very limited period. Even World 
War II we were engaged in that for only 
4 years—it seemed longer than that— 
but it was only a 4-year war. The Korean 
war was much shorter than that. 

For a short period of 2 or 3 or 4 years 
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price controls can work, but if we apply 
price controls in the present circum- 
stances, if we should apply wage and 
price controls, we would have the same 
kind of unfortunate experience that we 
had in the Nixon administration when in 
1971 we imposed price controls, and the 
inflation rate was 4 percent when they 
were put in. They were taken off in 1973, 
and the inflation rate was 10 percent. 
There was an explosion, and we found 
that, as Dr. Charles Schultze, who was 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers during the Carter administra- 
tion, pointed out, we found we had to 
make all kinds of exemptions. Obviously, 
you could not expect businessmen to ho'd 
down the price of goods they imported 
from abroad that were not under price 
controls. As those prices rose, they had 
no option except to pass through that 
price, and they were allowed to do it. 

We found we were unable to secure the 
food we needed. The farmers simply 
would not bring their food to market if 
they were restricted and, as a result, we 
found we had to exempt food, a tremen- 
dously important factor. 

We found we also had to have a terrifi- 
cally complicated system of trying to 
regulate wages because to flatly control 
wages, of course, would mean no matter 
how hard people worked, no matter how 
able they were, no matter how big their 
responsibilities they could not be pro- 
moted without some kind of an exemp- 
tion system. 

Once you have an exemption system it 
is very hard to enforce it. It is easy to 
rig it, it is tempting to rig it, particularly 
in a period when you have inflation and, 
perhaps, a shortage of skills, and the 
most ruthless people, who will be willing 
to find ways around that kind of limita- 
tion on wages or some kind of merit in- 
crease whatever, are going to get the 
people they need. 

If you say nobody, but nobody, is going 
to have a wage increase then, of course, 
you have an absolutely unworkable kind 
of a system because you destroy all kinds 
of incentives, and you are unable to have 
a flexible system at work. 

In any event, we tried wage-price con- 
trols in World War II, as I said. They 
worked reasonably well. There were prob- 
lems with them. In the Korean war they 
worked. But in a peacetime period they 
did not work at all. 

All the proposals for wage-price con- 
trols that we tried to use or considered 
using, I should say, in the Carter admin- 
istration were, I thought, very, very ef- 
fectively shot down. 

I think that while many people think 
that you can pass a law against high 
wages, rising wages, or rising prices, we 
found that it simply could not be done. 
It was so complicated, so difficult, and so 
subject to a morass of bureaucracy, regu- 
lations, rules, restrictions, limitations. 

If you had a thriving, efficient kind of 
operation, it was very hard to provide 
the rewards for that kind of an operation. 
If you had legitimate increases in cost, 
it would be very difficult to pass those 
increases in cost through. 

So the price control system just is 
not an effective system of coping with 
inflation. 

Now we have an option that I have 
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followed in the past, that I tried to follow 
in 1979, 1980, and this year, too, simply 
proposing an amendment to cut spend- 
ing. I proposed an amendment in 1979 
to balance the budget by cutting spend- 
ing down to the level of revenues, cold 
turkey. I proposed that amendment 
again in 1980, for 1981. 

This year, in May, I proposed a similar 
amendment to cut the Reagan budget by 
$48 billion. That would have tried to bal- 
ance the budget just by sheer reduction 
in spending. 

In each of those years I got a small 
minority of the Senate. I was defeated. 
I think it is clear that spending reduc- 
tions of that kind, while logical, are ex- 
traordinarily difficult to put into effect. 

With all the logic behind the Presi- 
dent’s spending reductions, some $35 
billion, there has been a terrific amount 
of criticism, and if he had not been a 
popular President and a very capable 
communicator, there would have been 
no way that the Congress could have 
been persuaded to go along with it. 

To rely on spending reductions, and 
those spending reductions have to be 
translated into specific programs that 
affect constituencies, is extremely dif- 
ficult to accomplish. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
there is no question that we know that 
if we limit the ability of the Federal 
Government to borrow that we are going 
to meet the overwhelming support of 
the American people and our constit- 
uencies in every State. They want to 
balance the budget. They believe the 
budget should be balanced. They balance 
their own budget. If they are business- 
men, they balance their budget in their 
family and also in their business. They 
live by it. Their city lives by it. Their 
county lives by it. Their State lives by 
it, and they cannot understand why, for 
the life of them, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot live by it. It is logical, clear, 
and effective. It is a far better system 
than relying on a constitutional amend- 
ment, price controls, spending reduc- 
tions, or any of the other proposals. 

Mr. President, frankly, one of the rea- 
sons why I am particularly anxious to 
take this action is that I think there is 
nothing we can do more effectively to 
combat inflation. 

I represent the State of Wisconsin. 
The State of Wisconsin is known as the 
Nation’s “Dairy State,” and it is. We 
produce far more dairy products than 
any other State in the country. Dairy 
is the No. 1 cash crop in a number of 
States, far more than people realize. 
But, of course, it is overwhelmingly 
dominant in my State of Wisconsin. 

This year, as the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair is very much aware, 
the Senate has decided to accept the 
recommendation of the administration 
with respect to dairy price supports, and 
has, in effect, fixed the level of price 
supports for the next 3 years. There will 
be no increase in the dollar level of price 
supports, in all likelihood, according to 
the best analysis I have seen, for 3 long 
years. 

That means inflation will be devastat- 
ing for our farmers in Wisconsin. That 
means that many of them, and I mean 
thousands of them, will not be in busi- 
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ness 3 years from now. And these are 
very efficient farms, not marginal farms, 
but the most efficient farms in the coun- 
try and in the world. They are people 
who work hard, people who understand 
their work. people who have excellent 
equipment, people who have good herds, 
who have good land, people who should 
be there producing the milk that this 
country is going to need, and need 
greatly. 

What we have done is to say that any 
inflation that occurs in the next 3 years, 
and we can anticipate it unless we take 
the kind of action I am advocating here, 
about 10-percent inflation each year, will 
have to be taken out of the net income of 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer, the 
Mississippi dairy farmer, 
farmers around the country. 

That is going to have a devastating 
effect on their net income. 

The University of Wisconsin figures 
that the average dairy farmer will lose 
70 percent of his net income. As I say, 
dairy farming is common all over the 
country and it is absolutely essential in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

One thing we can do under these cir- 
cumstances is to, as quickly as we can, 
get a grip on inflation. That is the only 
salvation that is available. It is a long, 
Jong shot, but I think it is the only thing 
we can do. That will provide relief to 
the dairy farmers as well as to thousands 
of other people in the State of Wisconsin. 

I feel very strongly that we have an 
absolute duty to do all we can to adopt 
this method that is before us now and 
refuse to raise the debt limit above $1 
trillion and keep it at that level, because 
it will be the strongest kind of a 
psychological signal to the people in this 
country, the businessmen and the con- 
sumers, that at long last the Federal 
Government means business about infia- 
tion and that you can invest now in 
bonds and get a bargain, that you can 
invest in the dairy farms and do or take 
these other actions and get a bargain. If 
we do mean business, and I think that 
will mean we do, it will have a very bene- 
ficial effect in slowing down the inflation 
that, as I say, is going to absolutely de- 
stroy the Wisconsin dairy farmers be- 
cause of the farm legislation we have 
enacted. 

Mr. President, a typical Wisconsin 
dairy farm consists of 40 dairy cows 
which produce for market a total of 4.960 
hundredweight of milk per year. This 
farm would currently be valued at about 
$260,000. Currently the debt-to-asset 
ratio for Wisconsin farms is 19 percent. 
Therefore, the outstanding debt for a 
typical farm would approximate $50,000. 

Many farms, of course, have to borrow 
much more money than that. But $50,000 
is fairly typical. 

At the current interest rates of 16 to 17 
percent being charged on farm loans, the 
interest expense for Wisconsin dairy 
farms would be about $8,250 a year. Last 
year the interest expense for a similar 
farm would have been about $700 less. So 
it is already very high. Of course, last 
year interest rates were high, but this 
year they are higher. Of course, any 
long-term debt would have to be refi- 
nanced, so the burden on the dairy 
farmer has gone up. 


of dairy 
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(Mr. JEPSEN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The dairy farmer is 
not an exception here. This is true of all 
farmers. All farmers are debtors. All 
farmers have to borrow money. The only 
difference is that the dairy farmer is now 
in the position where it seems inevitable 
that the price he gets for his milk will be 
the same in 1982 as it was in 1981. As a 
matter of fact, as it was in October 1980. 
It will be the same in 1983 and very prob- 
ably in 1984. 


If you have the same price, then you 
have to eat inflation. It is plain murder. 

Now let me quote from an interview 
with a farmer conducted on March 23, 
1981. This, I should say, is a hearing be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Livestock, 
Dairy, and Poultry of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The farmer was a Mr. Bernard Good- 
ken. Mr. Goodken said: 


Iam a dairy farmer residing at Monticello, 
Iowa. I am a board member of Mid-America, 
Inc., a cooperative association of 11,000 dairy 
farmers in 12 Midwestern States. I appear 
here today to suggest revisions to be in- 
cluded in the dairy section of the 1981 farm 
bill. The Agricultural Act of 1949 states that 
the level of support is to be established in 
such manner as to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of pure and wholesome milk to meet cur- 
rent needs, reflect changes in the cost of 
production, and insure a level of farm in- 
come adequate to maintain productive ca- 
pacity sufficient to meet anticipated future 
needs. 

The 1949 legislation and subsequent 
amendments have dealt primarily with dairy 
farmer income maintenance to assure con- 
sumers of an adequate domestic milk sup- 
ply. We believe that the adequate domestic 
supply concept must be maintained in the 
1981 dairy legislation. 

Milk is one of our most basic foods. A 
strong viable domestic dairy industry is a 
necessity to the nutritional welfare of the 
consumers of the United States. 

Milk and dairy products, excluding butter, 
provided the following components of con- 
sumer diets during 1979: 

18.7 percent of the food energy supply. 


Mr. President, that. is really an as- 
tonishing figure. Eighteen percent of the 
caloric consumption is dairy products— 
almost a fifth. 

Twenty-one percent, more than a 
fifth, of the protein supply: 


21.7 percent of the protein supply; 

11.8 percent of the fat supply; 

63 percent of the carbohydrate supply; 
and 

73.8 percent of the calcium supply. 


Of course, that, as we all know, is es- 
sential to the formation of healthy bones 
and teeth, particularly in children. 
oe of that is supplied by 
milk. 


34.7 percent of the phosphorous supply; 

2.5 percent of the iron supply; 

21.2 percent of the magnesium supply; 

13.2 percent of the vitamin A supply; 

8.1 percent of the thiamin supply; 

39.1 percent of the riboflavin supply; 

1.4 percent of the niacin supply; 

11.6 percent of the vitamin B6 supply; 

20.7 percent of the vitamin B12 supply, and 

3.7 percent of the ascorbic acid supply. 

In recognizing the nutritional importance 
of dairy products, the Congress of the United 
States has for many years undertaken to 
assure. that this country will continue to 
have an adequate, stable and dependable 
supply of domestically produced milk. This 
recognition was reaffirmed in the Food and 
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Agriculture Act of 1977, which directs the 
Secretary to establish support prices for milk 
at a level which will assure an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk to meet 
current needs, to reflect changes in the cost 
of production, assure a level of farm income 
sufficient to meet future needs and be in the 
public interest. The coritinuation of this 
policy in the 1981 dairy legislation will be in 
the best Interest of both producers and con- 
sumers of milk. 

These are difficult times for all of us. Infla- 
tion and high interest rates are a bad com- 
bination for almost all segments of our soci- 
ety and dairy farmers are no exception. 

Most dairy farmers are not rich. We work 
365 days a year to produce a very nutritious 
product for consumers. We produce this prod- 
uct to male money so that we may provide 
our families with the same good things of life 
enjoyed by most Americans. As inflation has 
continued these past few years and as it is 
projected to increase this next year, dairy 
farmers simply must have adjustments in the 
milk price support in order to maintain their 
relative position in the economy. 

Our cost of producing milk continues to 
increase. The cost of production items in 
February were up 10 percent from a year ago. 
Feed costs, which represent over half the cost 
of producing milk, are up 25 percent and fuel 
costs are up 17 percent. Following deregula- 
tion of the oil industry, fuel coste increased 
over 9 percent in two months, which repre- 
sents an annual rate of over 54 percent. 

Dairy farmers have produced more milk 
the past two years. I think we need to look 
into the reasons they have produced more 
milk and see if we project those conditions 
to continue in the future. 

Dairy farmers have increased production 
for the following reasons: 

(1) Beef prices have not been high enough 
to attract animals from the dairy herd. 

(2) Milk prices have been relatively favor- 
able compared to livestock prices. This does 
not mean that dairy farming has returned 
more than a reasonable amount to dairy 
farmers. It simply means that returns for 
labor and investment to dairy farmers have 
been greater than returns to other agricul- 
tural enterprises. 


Mr. President, I have contended that. 
I think anybody who looks at the price 
of other agricultural products recognizes 
that, grim as has been the situation in 
dairy, it has been better, frankly, than it 
has been in other farm commodities. 
That has hurt dairy, because farmers 
have gotten into dairy or stayed in dairy 
or increased their dairy production 
when they can do so because it has 
offered a better alternative than these 
other areas. 

Of course, some might argue, in that 
case, we have to cut dairy down a little 
bit and bring them down to the level of 
these others. I think as the distin- 
guished Iowa farmer says—and I think 
he makes all the sense in the world— 
dairy farmers are not getting an exces- 
sive return and nobody can argue that 
they are. They are getting a very meager 
return considering the hours they have 
to work, the skills they have to have, the 
investment they have, the risk they 
take. Under those circumstances, I think 
that to say because hog farmers are not 
doing as well as dairy farmers or be- 
cause beef farmers are doing more poor- 
ly, or because farmers that simply grow 
feed are doing badly, too, the dairy 
farmers should be doing worse—I think 
that is certainly looking at the whole 
situation about as negatively as we can. 

That is going to happen in the bill 
that we have before us and it is a fait 
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accompli. I am not arguing against the 
bill before us. I am saying we must do 
the best we can to counteract inflation. 
The best way, the only way that is avail- 
able now to counteract inflation is to 
limit the amount of borrowing that the 
Federal Government can engage in and 
the amount of lending they can absorb. 
In doing so, of course, we hold down in- 
terest rates and we hold down prices. 
We give the dairy farmers a break. 

Also, as the farmer points out: 

(3) Inflation and unemployment in- 
creases have resulted in a “return to the 
dairy farm and I won’t be starved out” atti- 
tude by some who have a farm origin. 

As we look into the future, we believe that 
these primary factors will moderate. Beef 
prices are projected to increase and this 
should result in a decrease in dairy herd 
numbers which, cf course, will mean less 
milk. World food production, particularly 
food and grains, is not increasing as fast as 
demand. Food and feed grain prices have 
increased significantly the past several 
months. We now have a very low milk-feed 
ratio. If the Midwest drought continues for 
another month or two, we will be extremely 
short of both food and feed grains. 


Mr. President, that did not happen. 
The next month or two after this testi- 
mony—I am not sure what it was in all 
the States, but I am sure in our State 
and I think it was fairly typical—it was 
a good crop year. 

He says: 

Prices for these products will increase, 
relative profitability for milk will decrease, 
and less milk will be produced. 


I admit that is a rather optimistic 
scenario, and this last year, it did not 
work out that way. The tact is, Mr. 
President, that we had an even worse 
surplus situation about 6 years ago. The 
surplus was bigger than it is today. We 
worked out of that without excess cost. 
We worked out of that without a flat 
refusal to make adjustments. In fact, all 
during that period, dairy farmers re- 
ceived 80 percent of parity. Yet we were 
rae to work out of it on an equitable 

asis. 


Obviously, there is no chance of 170 
percent of parity, because the acauisition 
level of $750 million is going to persist 
for the next 3 years. That means that 
there will be no increase at all, not a 
penny of increase. Of course, that means 
that the dairy farmer, as I say, is going 
to have to eat the inflation. It is going to 
be about as painful a process as you can 
imagine. 

As this administration continues to do the 
right things to stimulate savings and invest- 
ment, interest rates should decrease, busi- 
hess expansion 
demand for labor should increase, unem- 
ployment decrease, and our population feel 
more secure in their present job rather than 
the insecurity that has existed which has 
led to a return to dairy farming. In other 
words, the conditions which have led to a 
slight increase in production the past year 
or so should not continue into the future. 
We cannot afford to take action which might 
result in a significant increase in consumer 
prices for milk as a result of decreased pro- 
duction. The pending legislation must con- 
tinue to embrace the adequate domestic 
supply concept. 

The milk price support program has served 
farmers, government and consumers well. 
Milk price supports have varied from 75 per- 
cent to 90 percent of parity. Long run sta- 
bility appears to us to have resulted when 


should be forthcoming, 
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milk price supports have been set at about 
89 percent of parity. 

We are concerned about published reports 
of the cost of the price support program. We 
believe that the reports are misleading and 
are bringing undue criticism on the price 
support program. 

For example, it has been widely reported 
that the government cost for the milk price 
support program in the last marketing year 
(1979-1980) was $1.3 billion. However, the 
annual “Report of the Financial Condition 
and Operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation" issued by the U.S. Government 
reveals that the net Treasury costs of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation operations 
to support milk prices in the 1979-1980 
marketing year was $314.7 million. 

The difference in the numbers is that in 
the first case the value of the product on 
hand is ignored and is considered in the 
second case. We believe that actual Treas- 
ury costs should be utilized in all compar- 
isons. 

We believe that the price and production 
stability that has been provided by the 
price support program can be maintained by 
providing for a flexible price support level 
which would be based on the level of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchases. In 
other words, low purchase levels would re- 
sult in higher support prices, high purchase 
levels would result in lower support prices. 
With this concept, milk support prices would 
range from 75 to 90 percent of parity, de- 
pending on the level of Commodity Credit 
Corporation purchases. 

One of the most important factors facing 
the Congress is the advisability of continu- 
ing to adjust milk price supports on a semi- 
annual rather than annual basis. Until the 
mid-70’s a semi-annual adjustment in 
milk price supports was not needed because 
milk price support adjustments on a per 
hundredweight or product pound basis were 
not significant. In recent years, the semi- 
annual adjustment has been essential in 
order to reduce the economic shock to con- 
sumers of significant increases in milk price 
supports on a yearly basis. Milk price sup- 
ports have increased by significant amounts 
just as the cost of everything else has in- 
creased by significant amounts. Milk prices 
have not increased as much as the consumer 
price index or the index of all foods, but 
they have been significant. Without the 
semi-annual adjustment in support price 
levels, the annual adjustment in price for 
each of the past two years would have been 
in excess of $1.50. An increase of this magni- 
tude would have had a highly undesirable 
impact on the marketing system. 

Wrile we are aware that Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchases were up in 
1980, we would point out that a large portion 
of the purchases can be accounted for by 
casein imports. Casein is rsed in the produc- 
tion of imitation cheese and is a direct re- 
placement for nonfat dry milk. Import 
quotas on casein would eliminate a large 
portion of the Commodity Cre‘it Corpora- 
tion purchases and would, therefore, reduce 
government costs. We support the establish- 
ment of import quotas on casein. 

We believe that this country must main- 
tain a strong, viable agriculture industry in 
order to maintain sufficient supplies of all 
food products. In accomplishing that goal we 
support higher price levels for all segments 
of agriculture in order to maintain sufficient 
productive capacity for the consumers of 
this nation. 

The continuation of the long-term stabil- 
ity provided by the support program can 
best be maintained by the enactment of a 
four year farm bill. 

Thank you. 


Mr. President, I want to call to the 
attention of the Senate a study by the 
Congressional Budget Office on reducing 
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the Federal budget. The heart of my 
proposal here is that we reduce spend- 
ing. I think it is incumbent upon me to 
indicate where some of the areas we are 
spending in should be reduced. Obvi- 
ously, that would have to be part of the 
strategy unless we are simply going to 
increase taxes and I certainly do not 
want to do that. 

This chapter contains brief descriptions 
of 105 possible actions to affect the Federal 
budget. They are listed in the same order 
as the budget function categories to which 
they apply. A few affect more than one func- 
tion; these have been assigned to the func- 
tion on which the proposal has the largest 
dollar impact. 

The list of 105 potential changes is by no 
means exhaustive; many others could be 
added. The inclusion of an item on the list, 
or its omission from it, does not imply a 
recommendation by the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO). The items discussed 
are simply illustrative examples. 

The savings estimates contained in this 
chapter for direct spending programs are 
calculated against CBO’s preliminary five- 
year budget projections (the “CBO base- 
line”) for fiscal years 1982-1986, unless a 
different source is specifically cited. The CBO 
baseline is not a forecast of what will hap- 
pen. Rather, it is intended to answer the 
question: What might the Federal budget 
look like in each of the next five years if 
the policies embodied in the budget actions 
taken by the Congress through December 31, 
1980, were continued unchanged—except for 
adjustments to reflect inflation and demo- 
graphic changes? 

Each item also includes estimated savings 
resulting from the CBO option, using Presi- 
dent Carter’s fiscal year 1982 budget recom- 
mendations as the base for the calculation. 
If the resulting estimate is the same as that 
derived from the CBO baseline, only one 
estimate is given. In those cases where sav- 
ings from the Carter budget differ from 
those against the CBO baseline, both are dis- 
played and the difference is accounted for in 
the text. 

When the item involves revenue rather 
than spending changes, the revenue gain of 
the CBO option applies both to the CBO 
baseline and to the Carter Budget. If Presi- 
dent Carter has made a related proposal, the 
item shows the gain against the CBO baseline 
from both the CBO option and the Carter 
bucget proposal. 

The estimated savings or revenue gains 
shown for the separate items cannot be added 
to a grand total because some of the pro- 
posals are alternatives to others, and because 
some may affect the expenditures of other 
federal programs in ways that are difficult to 
estimate precisely. 

In general, the savings estimates assume 
that tre proposal under discussion will take 
effect on October 1, 1981. If a different effec- 
tive date is assumed, it is stated in the dis- 
cussion of the item. 


Of course, October 1, 1981, is just 2 
days away, and this is an assumption 
that was made before President Reagan 
took office, and it is based on the Carter 
budget, but it does provide a series of 
options as to how reductions in spending, 
reductions in our deficit because this in- 
cludes tax subsidy reductions, could be 
achieved. 

The date used is the earliest feasible 
one that is consistent with fairness and 
with practicality. 

All of the savings estimates are pre- 
liminary and they are based, as I say, on 
an assumption in February 1981, early 
this year. I should correct myself. It was 
after President Reagan took office, but 
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it was based, of course, on the work done 
by the previous administration. 

In the first place, it 1s argued that we 
could have an increase in joint service 
advertising. 

Since the transition to an all-volunteer 
force began in 1973, advertising budgets for 
military recruiting have grown from almost 
nothing to over $140 million for fiscal year 
1981. Less than 10 percent of these funds 
have been dedicated to joint advertising in 
which two or more services appear in the 
same advertisement. Yet the Department of 
Defense has found that, for certain purposes, 
joint-service advertising would be more cost- 
effective. Tests show, for example, that joint- 
service magazine advertising yields, per dol- 
lar spent, 1.5 times the number of applicant 
leads for recruiting as does single-service 
magazine advertising. Joint-service adver- 
tising may also help to avoid undesirable 
interservice competition for recruits. 

If these findings hold for all advertising 
media, the services could cut advertising 
costs substantially and still obtain the same 
number of qualified leads. 


The estimates here are that by in- 
creasing joint advertising the savings 
could be $18 million in 1982, $21 million 
in 1983, $24 million in 1984, $26 million 
in 1985, and $29 million in 1986. Thus, 
savings in budget authority and outlays 
are very similar in all those respects. 

Second, streamlining of recruiting 
support operations. This would not cost 
any service or any advantage that the 
Defense Department has. It would simply 
streamline the recruiting and in doing so 
they estimate a saving that would go 
from $58 million in 1982 to $95 million 
in outlays in 1986, for a total cumulative 
5-year savings of $391 million. 

Third, ending of certain social security 
credits for military personnel. There is 
a controversial proposal. 

The longrun saving would be $30 mil- 
lion. It is one we could take or leave 
alone. 

I think we have to be very careful 
about cutting social security credits be- 
cause, of course, that is an effective re- 
cruiting tool, but it is at least an option 
that can be considered. 

Then we have an increase in the 
State’s share of Army, National Guard 
costs. 

The 344,000 members of the Army National 
Guard serve two functions. They are part 
of the nation’s reserve military forces, and 
they are used by the states to keep order 
when other police and security forces are 
inadequate, for assistance after natural dis- 
asters, for holiday traffic controls, and for 
other state purposes. The states pay salary 
costs only when the Guard is actively per- 
forming a state mission; they pay nothing 
else toward the cost of the insurance role 
the Guard fulfills. This option would re- 
quire the states to pay 10 percent of the 
operating costs of the Army Guard. 


And it would save $1,260,000,000 over 
5 years or at a rate of about $210 million 
to $300 million a year. 

It is a tough option, and I realize the 
States are having some difficulty, and it 
may not be practical, but it is certainly 
worth considering. 

There is no question that the Guards 
perform an absolutely essential service 
for the State. not only when they are 
actually called into duty but standby, 
and absent that, a State would probably 
have to hire a bigger police force or it 
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would have to hire other personnel to 
serve their purposes. 

Having the Guard there is an enormous 
convenience for the States, and I think 
it is certainly worth considering at a 
time when all of our States, virtually all 
of our States, are operating well and will 
be able to cut their taxes in many cases. 
My State cut taxes by the biggest margin 
in its history last year in 1979, and the 
Federal Government, of course, is having 
a tough time. We cut our taxes, but we 
still have to be struggling with an enor- 
mous budget deficit. 

Then is substitution of KC-10 procure- 
ment for KC-135 reengining. That is an 
option that I might explain briefly. 

For several years, the Air Force has sought 
to expand its aerial refueling capacity 
through two programs: first, procurement 
of the new KC-10 advanced tanker, already 
begun; and second, development of a pro- 
gram to replace the old, noisy, and less ef- 
ficient engines of the existing KC-135A 
tanker with modern engines. The CBO base- 
line Includes funds to re-engine 288 KC-135A 
tankers during the next five year, which 
would increase aerial refueling capacity by 
the equivalent of 144 KC-135A aircraft. This 
is because the new engines would permit the 
KC-135A to carry more fuel while consuming 
less for its own flight. 

On the other hand, it would be less expen- 
sive to purchase more KC-10 tankers. On 
missions for which either tanker is suitable, 
the KC-10 is estimated to be roughly equiva- 
lent to three KC-135As. Consequently, 48 ad- 
ditional KC-10 aircraft would equal the 
capabilities offered by re-engining 288 KC- 
135As. Buying these extra KC-10 aircraft, and 
not re-engining any KC-135A aircraft or de- 
veloping the program, would save a total of 
$1,377 million over the next five years. These 
savings assume that the 48 KC-10 aircraft 
would be purchased at a rate of one per 
month under terms comparable to those of 
the current contract, which offers substantial 
discounts for purchases of this size and rate. 


Then there are other programs such 
as the termination of E-4B aircraft pro- 
curement. The estimate there is that the 
outlays would be a saving over 5 years of 
$524 million. 


Accelerated buyout of aircraft. There 
again the savings vary. They would be 
negative in 1982 and 1983 but over the 5 
years they would be positive to the extent 
of $165 million. 


Limiting of defense investment in- 
creases to 3 percent of real growth. That 
is a matter that I would be very hesitant 
to offer without much more careful con- 
sideration. It would save a whale of a 
lot of money. It would save $11 billion 
in outlays over 5 years with the biggest 
savings coming in 1984 and 1985, al- 
though there would be substantial sav- 
ings every year. 

In fiscal year 1981, the Congress provided 
for an increase of 15 percent in the real 
value of budget authority for the investment 
accounts of the Department of Defense: 
research and development (R. & D.), procure- 
ment, and military construction. The Con- 
gress could decide, however, that real in- 
creases in investment budget authority over 
the next five years should be limited to the 
3 percent annual rate of growth that is the 
NATO standard for overall defense expendi- 
tures. This would reduce investment budget 
authority by almost $17 billion over the five- 
year period 1982-1986 relative to the CBO 
baseline, and result in outlay savings of 
about $12 billion in the same period. 
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Such a strategy would not affect Congres- 
sional commitments to increases in defense 
expenditures for pay or operating expenses. 
It would, however, slow modernization of 
the armed forces in a period when some 
believe that rapid modernization is needed. 
It might also send the wrong signal to U.S. 
allies, whom many believe need to do more, 
but are only likely to do so with strong U.S. 
leadership. 


This is a matter which we can debate. 
I would be inclined not to support it. But 
it is certainly an option that we should 
consider. 

Then we have the reform of Federal 
wage-setting provisions. That would 
have a 4-year savings of $4,660,000,000 
and substantial savings each year. 

The hourly pay rates of blue-collar work- 
ers under the Federal Wage System (FWS) 
are adjusted annually in an attempt to 
maintain comparability with wage rates paid 
by the private sector in the same locality. 
Under certain provisions of current laws and 
regulations, however, the 400,000 FWS em- 
ployees may receive about 10 percent more 
than their nonfederal counterparts in simil- 
lar jobs, with a few receiving as much as 
20 percent more. Recent limits on federal 
pay raises have reduced these differentials, 
but the laws and regulations remain. 

Previous administrations have repeatedly 
recommended changes in the law governing 
the FWS pay setting to eliminate the dif- 
ferentials. That differential would save, as I 
say, about $4 billion. 


The elimination of dual pay reservists 
who are Federal employees. That would 
save $318 million. The sale of surplus 
silver. That would save $1.145 biilion. Re- 
duction of Public Law 480—that is food 
for peace sales, title I sales—that would 
save $1.8 billion. That is controversial. It 
would, of course, not have a favorable 
effect on our agricultural economy and 
it might not have the savings indicated 
here because production has been so high 
in the last year or so. But it is an option 
that would have to be considered. 

Phasing out the DISC’s, Domestic In- 
ternational Sales Corporations. That 
would save a modest amount, $8 million 
over the next several years. 

Increased interest charges on develop- 
ment loans. That program would save 
$207 million. Of course, this is a program 
of foreign aid which I think we could well 
consider reducing. 


The United States makes loans to de- 
veloping countries to assist their develop- 
ment through functional assistance, food 
aid, and the economic support fund. 


Interest on these loans is set at 2 per- 
cent—2 percent. What do you think of 
that. Two percent interest at a time 
when, of course, the Federal Government 
is paying 13, 14, and 15 percent for its 
money and when the average citizen in 
this country is paying 20 percent and 
more. They make loans, these foreign aid 
loans, at 2 percent, and 3 percent once 
the project is operating. 

In contrast, the World Bank requires only 
a service charge on loans, to poorest coun- 
tries, but currently charges 8 percent on 
loans to middle-income countries. If de- 
velopment of such loans to such countries 
were subject to 8 percent interest over the 
term of the loan, the net savings to the 
Unite States would total about $207 million 
over the next five years. 


Mr. President, I think that is an area 
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we ought to consider very carefully. For 
$207 million, it is pretty hard to argue 
that we should not only get that, per- 
haps more, because those are 2-percent 
loans. And then 8 percent—8 percent is 
a highly subsidized rate and those are 
developed countries. Our citizens, as I 
say, have to pay more than twice that. 

Then, elimination of one Space Shut- 
tle orbiter. Well, that is a program I 
have looked at very carefully and I think 
it is very hard to justify proceeding with 
the orbiter. In fact, on the basis of the 
slowdowns that we have had in the pro- 
gram, they keep postponing it, it is 
doubtful that they would have the addi- 
tional orbiter available for production 
even if we wanted to move ahead. 

So I think we ought to give some con- 
sideration to that or we certainly ought 
to do our best to see if we can persuade 
the users of the orbiter, industry and 
foreign countries and so forth, to con- 
tribute more of the cost. These orbiters 
cost a substantial amount to begin with, 
at least a billion dollars. The first orbi- 
ter cost about $1.4 billion, as I recall. 
The charge that we make to the users 
is a tiny fraction of that. 

We only reclaim a small part of that 
$1.4 billion or $1 billion, making the 
assumption that it is going to have at 
least five times as many flights as any 
realistic assumption would suggest. 
Therefore, we charge about one-fifth or 
less what we should charge. I recognize 
that these flights are limited and the 
technology is advancing and it is un- 
likely that these orbiters would be op- 
erating more than 10 years or so. We 
assume they will be operating far longer 
than that and, therefore, reducing the 
charge because of the number of times 
we optimistically assume it would fly. 

So we certainly ought to insist that 
this orbiter—we have the only orbiters 
in the world that are reusable space 
shuttles. We ought to certainly insist 
that the people who use it, whether in- 
dustry or foreign countries, that they 
pay substantially more to cover the full 
cost. And if we did that, we could pick 
up a half-billion dollars. 

Then there is the elimination of DOE 
funding for synthetic fuel development. 
There the outlay savings would be very 
substantial, $250 million, $465 million, 
$605 million, $710 million, and $725 mil- 
lion, or a saving in outlays of $2.7 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years and an even 
more substantial savings in budget au- 
thority and, therefore, in future savings. 

The argument there is that: 

The 96th Congress established the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation to fund produc- 
tion of commercial-scale plants for synthetic 
fuel production process. The plants must 
have passed an initial stage of development. 
Some processes not so far alone are to be 
demonstrated on a smaller scale by the De- 
partment of Energy. 

Five plants are now scheduled for small- 
scale demonstration. Two involve making 
synthetic liquids from coal: Solvent Refined 
Coal-—1 (SRC~-1), and Solvent Refined Coal-2 
(SRC-2). Two would make high-BTU gas 
from coal, and a fifth would make medium- 
BTU gas. The plants are to demonstrate these 
technologies on a scale large enough to pro- 
vide assurances that a full-size plant em- 
ploying them is feasible. The demonstration 
plants will be funded through DOE. 

Such demonstration plants may assist in 
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eliminating technological uncertainties that 
deter private investment in full-scale syn- 
thetic fuel plants. Yet they need not be 
funded through the DOE budget. There is 
reason to belleve that sufficient private capi- 
tal is available In the energy industry to de- 
velop new energy technologies. Moreover, the 
funding of any technology through DOE un- 
dermines the competition among technolo- 
gies for fixed funds within the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation, and reduces the long-term 
effectiveness of federal expenditures to de- 
velop synthetic fuels production. Eliminating 
DOE funding of the five demonstration 
plants would save approximately $2.8 billion 
in outlays over the next five fiscal years. 


We could terminate the Clinch River 
breeder reactor project and save $1.3 
billion in doing so. We not only have a 
raging debate over the dangers of theft 
and diversion of nuclear material and 
proliferation of nuclear weapons with the 
breeder reactor, increased accidents and 
hazards to health, but also the economic 
efficiency of breeder reactors is also de- 
batable. These are the questions of if 
and when they will be needed. 

So, termination of that reactor, which 
I have always consistently favored and 
enthusiastically favored its elimination 
would, as I say, save $1,380,090,000. 

Private financing of the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve, which makes sense, 
would save $20 billion, an enormous 5- 
year savings; over $4 billion in each of 
the next 4 years, and then $3 billion in 
1986. A very significant savings to the 
Federal Government, a savings that is 
available and a savings that we should 
certainly very carefully consider. 

Reduced funding for Economic Regu- 
latory Administration. That would seem 
to be something that the administration 
would be enthusiastic about. That would 
save $373 million. 

Waterway user charges. That is a 
controversial issue. Nobody likes it. But 
I think user charges make all the sense 
in the world. We pay for our highways 
with user charges. 

People who do not use a product the 
Federal Government produces should 
not have to pick up the burden. Those 
who do use it should. If nobody wants 
to use it, do not build it. 

So, wherever we can impose a user 
charge, we relieve a burden on the gen- 
eral taxpayer that he should not have 
to bear. That kind of a charge, the esti- 
mate is, would save $7 billion in budget 
authority and $3.3 billion in outlays over 
the next 5 years. 

Elimination of the States’ share of 
land and water conservation funds would 
Save $1.2 billion in outlays. 

Elimination of urban park grants 
would save $225 million. 

Increased charges for outdoor recrea- 
tion and topographic maps again, that 
kind of user charge. You are charging 
people for a service that they use and 
you are charging a more reasonable 
price. That would save $325 million. 

I repeat, that would save $325 million. 

Reducing funding for EPA construc- 
tion grants would save $7,670,000,000; 
elimination of tax exemption for pollu- 
tion control bonds would save a very 
modest amount $1.5 million, but it is 
a saving we ought to look at. 

Discontinue the Postal Service sub- 
sidies, and that would save $8,759,000,000. 

The federal government currently sup- 
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ports the U.S. Postal Service through two 
types of payments—one for revenue forgone 
because of reduced postage for certain mall- 
ers, and another for public services that are 
not cost effective. If these annual payments 
were eliminated in fiscal year 1982, through 
either appropriation or authorization action, 
cumulative budget savings could total about 
$8.8 billion by 1986. 

The revenue forgone payment reimburses 
the Postal Service for providing free postage 
to blind and handicapped persons and for 
reducing second, third, and fourth class 
postage for certain mailers—mainly religious 
and other nonprofit organizations, small 
newspapers, libraries, and educational Insti- 
tutions. Proponents maintain that such re- 
duced rates promote the flow of news and 
educational, cultural, literary, and chari- 
table material. Opponents argue, with respect 
to nonprofit institutions, that the subsidy 
is not well targeted, results in overuse of 
solicitations by mail, and increases the vol- 
ume of junk mailings; with respect to small 
newspapers, they contend that it serves no 
interest except to subsidize publication prof- 
its and the rates paid by advertisers. 


I would be very careful about that one. 
Iam certainly skeptical about it because 
certainly the blind and the handicapped 
need an opportunity to get assistance, 
and the nonprofit religious groups have a 
benefit. We can take a look at it. There 
is certainly some abuse of th's service, 
and I think we probably can reduce it 
to some extent. But certainly we would 
not want to deprive people who are truly 
needy of a service on which they depend. 

We could save more by even further 
reducing funding for Amtrak. Again all 
of us have mixed feelings about that. To 
the extent that it can be shown that 
Amtrak is not energy-efficient I think 
you can make a strong case. 

The arguments have been, of course, 
that this is a service that is not used 
very much, the trains travel in some 
case with only a smattering of cus- 
tomers. But that is hotly disputed by 
people in the industry. They tell me that 
the trains are jampacked in the Wis- 
consin area. The train from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, for example—and you can 
make a case that the train from Mil- 
waukee to M’nneapolis—is very heavily 
used. It is a matter of just getting the 
facts. In the event there is a reasonable 
amount of energy saving related to the 
very high cost of Amtrak, which is high, 
and I think if the savings can be shown, 
of course, we would not want to elimi- 
nate it even though there might be a 
theoretical budget saving, because en- 
ergy is very important. But it is some- 
thing we ought to take a long hard look 
at, and it may well be that we can make 
a saving there. 

Reduction in new subway commit- 
ments. Well, there again we have a pro- 
gram which people who use the service 
ought to pay for. I do not see any rea- 
son why subway systems in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Miami should be 
paid for by people in Oshkosh, Wis., or 
in Cedar Rap’ds, Iowa. I figure if the 
people want it in their own area, they 
ought to pay for it, and if they feel it 
is too expensive, then we should not 
build it. 

The overwhelming majority of cities 
will never have a subway. It is very ex- 
pens‘ve and, of course, it only serves the 
people, by and large, who live in the 
community. At any rate, we could make 
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a saving here of a very substantial 
amount, $1.8 billion. 

We could reduce spending on the 
highways. That is not very popular, and 
most people would like for it to continue. 
Again it is worth looking at because the 
saving is so very great. We could save 
a 5-year total of $3.9 billion or about $4 
billion by the kind of reductions the 
CBO indicates, and we ought to look 
at it. 

The federally aided highway system is 
composed of 42,500 miles of Interstate Sys- 
tem roads and 824,000 miles of primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban system roads. Although 
this federal highway system represents only 
22 percent of the nation’s total 3.9 million 
highway miles, it accounts for about 79 per- 
cent of vehicle miles traveled. 

Of the approximately $9.1 billion in budget 
authority for highways in fiscal year 1981, 
$3.5 billion is allocated to the Interstate 
System; $1.3 billion to the repair, rehabill- 
tation, and replacement of unsafe bridges; 
$3.2 billion to the primary, secondary, and 
urban system roads; and the remaining $1.1 
billion to a variety of programs. 

If federal responsibility were limited to 
the Interstate System, the bridge program, 
and the primary, secondary, and urban sys- 
tems roads, the 1982-1986 budget authority 
savings would be approximately $7.4 billion 
with outlay savings of approximately $3.9 
billion over the five years. 


So we certainly ought to consider 
whether we ought to limit the Federal 
responsibility to the Interstate System 
and to the primary, secondary, and ur- 
ban system roads. It is a big saving and 
it is hard to justify our spending Fed- 
eral money on the rest, which are so 
purely local. 

Elimination of maritime industry sub- 
sidies would save $811 million and, of 
course, it is a subsidy to a special inter- 
est. They make a strong case for it. But 
it is again a saving and a substantial 
saving. We can give very strong con- 
sideration to it. 

User charges for certain Coast Guard 
activities. Well, it is a user charge. Peo- 
ple use it, they use it for their own bene- 
fit, and they ought to pay for it. We have 
almost $4 billion we can save by doing 
that. 

User charges for deep draft naviga- 
tion, again almost $4 billion in outlays 
that we save. 

Reduced funding for urban develop- 
ment action grants saving $480 million. 
I certainly would go for that. In fact, I 
would favor the elimination of urban ac- 
tion development grants entirely. It is 
a program that achieved some purpose 
but was very heavily abused, and a great 
deal of local investment that would take 
place anyway. 

They argue they will not do it unless 
they get Federal subsidies, but it is very, 
very hard to discipline that or determine 
it. The GAO has made some studies that 
indicate there are abuses here, and I 
think the saving of $480 million is the 
Zna of saving we should take advantage 
of. 

Increased interest rates in disaster 
loans. In fiscal year 1930 the Farmers 
Home Administration and SBA made 
about $3 billion in loans to firms and 
farmers located in designated disaster 
areas. Borrowers without access to pri- 
vate sources of credit received subsidized 
loans at 5 percent while others received 
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loans at an interest rate tied to the 
average rate paid on outstanding Fed- 
eral obligations on comparable terms 
and maturities. 

Tying interest rates on all loans to the 
Treasury borrowing rate could save $625 
million, and that certainly is a saving 
we ought to, in my judgment, support. 
After all, we have to recognize the facts 
of life are that the Federal Government 
has to pay this much more for this 
money. We are giving disaster victims 
a break, and we should not be required 
to provide the kind of enormously cheap 
subsidy we do now. They would still get 
a break if we were able to borrow at the 
rate the Federal Government pays, 
which is far lower than the rate, of 
course, that most private citizens would 
have to pay. 

Reduced funding for vocational educa- 
tion. That is a toughie because that is a 
very, very popular program, and it is a 
fine program, and no question about it, 
it does help people with the skills that 
enable them to get jobs, good jobs. It does 
improve the community. At the same 
time, communities support this and they 
ought to pay for it. They benefit from it, 
and it is certainly in our State the most 
popular program there is, and the over- 
whelming majority of people who have 
not had an opportunity to go to a higher 
educational institution go to vocational 
schools and they are greatly benefited 
from it. Their pay increases sharply, and 
it is beyond this Senator’s comprehen- 
sion to understand why they should not 
pay for it. 

They should, just as I think we should, 
base our student assistance program on 
a loan program and require the students 
to pay back those loans. Of course, there 
are some who are very, very low in avail- 
able resources and who would have to get 
some sort of an opportunity grant. But 
this is a great advantage we are giving 
these people with a college education and 
they should be willing to pay for it over 
the years. 

Reduced funding for impact aid, a 
saving there of $2.6 billion. This is some- 
thing the administration has been urg- 
ing, and I think the administration is 
absolutely right. I agree with the Reagan 
administration on this that there is no 
justification for providing the kind of 
assistance with impact aid that we do. It 
has terrific popular and political support 
in the communities that benefit, of 
course, as you might expect. But it is, in 
my judgment, clearly unjustified, and 
we could save $2.6 billion, and we should. 

Reduced student loan subsidies: Just 
as I said earlier, students should be giv- 
en every opportunity to borrow money. 
But it is hard to justify a substantial 
subsidy. The recommendation here is we 
would save $5 billion by requiring stu- 
dents to pay eventually the cost of money 
to the Federal Government. After all, if 
they do not pay it, who does? The gen- 
eral taxpayers pay it, and most of them 
have never had a chance to go to college 
and do not earn what these college-edu- 
cated young people will be able to earn 
as time goes on. 

Phasing out of CETA will save $6 bil- 
lion. I think it is being accomplished, but 
it is something that, a saving which, we 
should take full advantage of. 
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There are some very substantial sav- 
ings, of course, potential savings, at least, 
in the medicaid program. 

Peopie e1igib:e for supplemental secu- 
rity income (SSI), a Federal income sup- 
port program for the needy aged, blind, 
and disabled, generally qualify automati- 
cally for medicaid, the Federal-State 
health care program for the poor. 
Thirty-eight States provide supplemen- 
tal SSI benefits to some aged, blind, and 
disabled persons whose income disquali- 
fies them for Federal SSI payments. 
Thirty-four of these States have chosen 
to provide medicaid to recipients of such 
supplemental payments, and the Federal 
Government pays a minimum of 50 per- 
cent of the medicaid expenditures that 
result from their participation. 

If the Federal Government were to 
cease paying any part of the medicaid 
costs for recipients of these supplemen- 
tal payments, the 5-year savings through 
fiscal year 1986 could be almost $2 billion. 

This change wouid eliminate or reduce 
medicaid benefits for about 600,000 per- 
sons. Those living in States with cover- 
age for the medically needy could con- 
tinue to receive some benefits, however. 

Again, we want to take a very hard 
look at that because this is an essential 
program. There is no more important 
program providing for the health of our 
people, but, of course, the cost is very 
high and we should consider carefully 
whether or not to go ahead with it if we 
can possibly justify a reduction. 

Supcorters argue that those affected by the 
change are among the least needy persons 
eligible for Medicaid. Further, such a change 
would lead to more equal nationwide treat- 
ment by the federal government in its in- 
come support programs for the needy aged, 
blind, and disabled. 

On the other hand, most of the people dis- 
qualified under this proposal have low in- 
comes, even though not eligible for SSI. Fur- 
thermore, federal policy in many welfare pro- 
grams has been to encourage states to ex- 
tend eligibility beyond minimal levels. As 
an incentive, the federal government has 
agreed to finance part of the cost of includ- 
ing additional categories of persons or en- 
riching benefits in some income support pro- 
grams. ‘nterstate variations result from this 
policy and, if accepted in programs such as 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), should be acceptable in Medicaid as 
well. 


Well, that is an argument, but we must 
take a careful look at it. 

Changes in the food stamp program I 
think we can consider very carefully. 
That would save $2,700,000,000. 

It is a program which is widely used 
and to some extent abused. It is a pro- 
gram that is hard to justify for people 
with incomes of $10,000 and $11,000 a 
year. 

It is very helpful to have food stamps 
when you are in that category, of course, 
these days. But we just get to a point 
where it is hard to justify that kind of 
burden on the rest of the society. Where 
do you draw the line? It seems to me 
we should draw the line at the poverty 
level and that is it, because the food 
stamp program has been an enormously 
costly program and the cost has acceler- 
ated greatly over the years. There is very 
little evidence that there has been any 
improvement in nutrition because of the 
program. Before the food stamp program 
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went into effect in the late 1960's, our 
evidence is that the average American 
had a better diet than he has now. In 
1960, the New York Times study showed 
that the average American consumed 
more vegetables than he does now, more 
fruits, more dairy products, less junk 
food, and less other foods that, of course, 
are heavily advertised. I do not blame 
food stamps for this. What I blame, of 
course, is the fact that nutritional edu- 
cation is not good. It is overwhelmed by 
advertising. 

I would say that food stamps are not 
the answer. People will buy the food 
that they and their children need. That 
is the first thing they do. We should do 
our best, as I say, to see that people in 
poverty get enough to eat. One thing we 
produce is plenty of food. To go much 
beyond that seems to me to be an im- 
position on the taxpayer and a waste of 
money. We should be able to save billions 
of dollars in that program. As a matter 
of fact, the CBO study indicates a saving 
of $2.7 billion by some changes in the 
food stamp program, and a further sav- 
ing of $3.8 billion by increasing the mar- 
ginal reduction rate, and an annual sav- 
ing, I guess this is all together, of $7.4 
billion. 

So all together this study that I have 
here, and there are many other examples 
that I could read, suggest a whole series 
of areas where we could make the kind 
of savings that I have suggested. 

Frankly, this is a study that was made 
February 3, 1981. It was released before 
all of the administration reduction 
recommendations were in, before we had 
had a chance to act, and certainly long 
before the latest administration reduc- 
tions. Many of them are incorporated in 
the Reagan recommendations. In some 
cases the Reagan recommendations go 
even further. Some of them are not in- 
corporated in the Reagan recommenda- 
tions. 

What this rich listing of various pro- 
gram categories suggests is that we could 
save the kind of money that we are sug- 
gesting here and realistically do it, and, 
in the process, to comply with the pro- 
posal that I make, that we limit the debt 
limit to less than $1 trillion, keeping it 
at $995 billion. 

Mr. President, one of the most contro- 
versial expenditures the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to make, and a very, very 
big one, expenditure of some $34 billion 
at least, may cost 2 or 3 times that much 
without difficulty. It is now $34 billion 
in 1981 dollars. That is the MX. 

All of us recognize that we should have 
an absolutely invulnerable deterrent, and 
Triad is invulnerable, a deterrent on 
land, sea, and in the air. 

There has been recent very thoughtful 
criticism of the MX on the grounds that 
it would not increase the vuinerability 
significantly of our Minuteman missiles; 
that the cost would be very great; that 
there are other ways of solving the 
problem. 

The administration is wrestling with 
this. We do not know what they will rec- 
ommend, of course. The President may 
let us know in a day or two what his 
recommendation is, if, indeed, he recom- 
mends any expenditure in this area. But 
it is, as I say, a perfectly enormous, colos- 
sal expenditure. The minimum would be 
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$35 billion and on the basis of all of our 
experience it would probably be substan- 
tially more than that. 

Let me just quickly go through the case 
on both sides because this is the kind of 
a matter which, when we are considering 
an increase in the debt limit, we have to 
consider it along with it. One way we 
could comply with the limited availabil- 
ity of an amendment that would not in- 
crease the debt limit would be by taking 
a look at a system like the MX. 

The Pentagon bases its case for the 
MX on four arguments: 

First. It argues that the Minuteman 
ICBM force will soon be vulnerable to a 
Soviet surprise attack. The MX will deter 
such an attack by confronting the Soviet 
Union with a new land-based system 
capable of absorbing the attack and 
launching a retaliatory second strike 
against super hardened Soviet military 
targets. 

Second. The land-based MX is pur- 
portedly needed as a hedge against the 
possible vulnerability of the remaining 
two legs of the strategic Triad: bombers 
and cruise missiles carried by bombers; 
and ballistic missile submarines. 

Third. The MX, argues the Pentagon, 
will offset recent Soviet expansion in 
strategic forces, in order to maintain 
“essential equivalence” between the two 
superpowers. Even if the MX does not 
physically achieve this aim, the mere un- 
dertaking of such a massive project will 
convince the Russians of our serious in- 
tentions and prevent further Soviet ad- 
venturism. 

Fourth. Finally, the MX is seen as 
extending the concept of nuclear deter- 
rence. The MX, it is argued, will give the 
United States more flexibility in deploy- 
ing and targeting its strategic forces and 
thereby confront the Soviet Union with 
a variety of possible responses should 
the Soviets attempt some military action 
against American interests short of an 
all-out attack on the United States itself. 

I think if we are going to make a 
decision on whether or not to go ahead 
with the MX missile, we ought to con- 
side each of these four arguments, ex- 
amining both their failure of logic and 
inconsistencies with justifications for 
expansion of U.S. strategic nuclear 
forces. 

According to the Department of Defense, 
within a year or two (of 1980) we can expect 
the Soviets to have enongh reliable, accurate 
and well-armed ICBMs to threaten most of 
our Minuteman and Titan silos using only 
a relatively small proportion of their ICBM 
force. 

As numerous expert observers—including 
De‘ense Secretary Brown—have noted, how- 
ever, an increase in Soviet “hard target Kill 
capability” is not synonymous with the 
ability to conduct a coordinated marcsive at- 
tack on the entire U.S. ICBM force. “The 
Soviets would face great uncertainties,” wrote 
Secretary Brown, “in assessing whether the” 
would have the capability we fear—and still 
greater uncertainties as to its military or 
political utility.”* A partial listing of these 
uncertainties includes the following: 


Mr. President, let me spend just a 
minute to dwell on that term. “uncer- 
tainty,” because that is the name of the 
game. 

We have 1,000 Minuteman missiles 
scattered over about a third of our 
country. The Soviets would have to fire 
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from their silos 6,000 miles away. In 
order to knock out our missiles, they 
would have to strike probably within a 
mile or so. That degree of accuracy is 
very, very questionable. 

We might ask ourselves, what makes 
us think that the Soviets are so far ad- 
vanced? They have, it is true, fired from 
their operational silos. They have tested. 
They have never tested over the poles. 
They have never tested, as far as we can 
tell, over that great a distance. 

We have no indication that they have 
an accuracy of the kind we have talked 
about. We have not been able to fire 
from our Minuteman missile silos. So 
far, all of our firing has been from the 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

Under these circumstances, I think the 
uncertainty factor in the Soviet Union 
hitting our missiles would be very, very 
limited, or their certainty of being able 
to do so. 

This study says: 

(1) Accuracy.—The Russians could not be 
sure that results achieved with test missiles 
over test ranges could be duplicated by oper- 
ational missiles on trajectories never tra- 
versed before, Accuracy is usually measured 
by “Circular Error Probable” (CEP), defined 
as the radius of the circle around the target 
within which half of the warheads are ex- 
pected to fall. A small CEP—450 feet is pro- 
jected for MX, 600 feet for the large Soviet 
ICBMs—describes a highly accurate war- 
head. 

But the size of the circle might remain 
the same while the center drifts, so that the 
warheads form a tight circle around a false 
target. This is a problem known as bias. 
Long-term Pentagon consultant Richard 
Garwin feels that bias is a serious problem 
which severely limits the accuracy of ICBMs. 

“In every ICBM you have an inertial pack- 
age. Accelerometers and gyros and things 
like that are mounted in your missile. You've 
got to fire your missiles from operational 
silos to points in your enemy’s country. . . . 
You've never done this before and you have 
to base your calculation on test shots... . 
Judging from how far each test shot falls 
from the target, you adjust your accelerom- 
eter or your gyro, to compensate for the 
inaccuracy, until in the end your test shots 
are landing within the prescribed area, But 
every time you fire a new-model missile over 
the same range or the same missile over & 
slightly different range, the bias changes. 
Sometimes it is greater, sometimes it is 
smaller, but it has never been calculated 
beforehand. 

“So you have to go back to readjusting the 
gyros and so on to try and eliminate the novel 
bias. But if we were firing operationally, 
both we and the Russians would be firing 
over a new range in an untried direction 
. .. and a whole new set of random factors 
would come into play—anomalies in the 
earth's gravitational field, varying densities 
of the upper atmosphere or unknown wind 
velocities. They may adjust and readjust in 
testing and eventually they might feel sure 
that they have eliminated the bias. But they 
can never be absolutely certain. We certainly 
cannot be, and... there is no reason to 
suspect that [the Soviets] are any more suc- 
cessful than we are at dealing with the prob- 
lem. If you cannot be sure that you would 
be able to hit the enemy’s silos, then there 
would be no point in even trying—because 
the idea is that one side could wipe out the 
other's missiles before they are launched in 
a first strike.” 

(2) Reliability—The Soviets could not be 
sure what percentage of their total force 
would fail to launch, fail during boost phase, 
or fail to detonate upon reaching the in- 
tended targets. 
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(3) Timing and Fratricide Effects.—The 
difficulties in succeeding in a multiple-war- 
head attack on silos are well-known. War- 
heads are extremely sensitive to debris in 
the air, changes in wind currents, and shock 
waves; they can be destroyed or knocked 
off-course by such phenomena. Nuclear ex- 
plosions would produce debris and shock 
waves that would travel rapidly between 
silos and to substantial heights. The Rus- 
sians would have to time their attack with 
tremendous precision; their warheads would 
either have to strike all the targets in a 
silo complex almost simultaneously or else 
sweep through the complex in a manner 
allowing them to stay ahead of the growing 
nuclear clouds; furthermore, they would 
have to do so for each U.S. silo complex. 
Given the dispersion of missile bases in the 
Soviet Union, such timing is probably impos- 
sible to achieve. And since a massive attack 
can never be tested, the Russians are likely 
to be very doubtful that they could do it, 
and for that reason alone they would be 
extremely reluctant to attempt it. 


Incidentally, fratricide occurs when 
the explosion of one warhead destroys 
or damages other warheads before they 
reach their targets. The exploding war- 
head destroys its brother. 

Additional missiles to compensate for rock- 
et failures must be reprogrammed very 
quickly, in view of the nuclear effects noted 
above, @ task that requires a sophisticated 
retargeting capacity which the Russians re- 
portedly do not have and are unlikely soon 
to acquire. Reprogramming cannot overcome 
failure to deploy the RVs properly, or failure 
of the RVs themselves. Even detecting such 
failures requires a sophisticated satellite as- 
sessment system which the Soviet Union does 
not posses, and it would take half an hour 
or more from launch time until the detection 
of failure, too long to prevent a retaliatory 
launch of the surviving missiles. 

It has been suggested that the Russians 
might overcome this deficiency by targeting 
@ second round of warheads for reliability 
only. In other words, if the first weapon 
fails to arrive or detonate at the target, a 
second warhead, timed to arrive within a 
few seconds of the first, will destroy the tar- 
get. If the first warhead functions, the second 
will be destroyed. This tactic, while theoret- 
ically possible, is costly in warheads, requir- 
ing more than one Soviet warhead to destroy 
one Minuteman or Titan warhead, thereby 
undercutting whatever “rational” basis 
might exist for the attack. Furthermore, this 
Scenario assumes that the first warhead. 
while eliminating the second RV, actually 
destroys the target. Since actual performance 
diverges from expectations, this may not 
occur, making the outcome of such an attack 
highly uncertain. 

(4) Launch on Warning—The DoD con- 
tends that if nothing is done to counter 
Minuteman’s vulnerability, the United States 
will be forced to launch nuclear weapons 
on warning of an attack, creating a hair- 
trigger atmosphere at a time of severe inter- 
national tension. According to Secretary 
Brown's FY 1981 Annual Report: 

“. .. It is one thing (and by no means 
an easy one) to have an operational capa- 
bility to launch nuclear weapons, without 
warning or under attack. It is quite another 
matter to be obliged to launch them in order 
to avold losing them to the attacker. The 
latter posture, with its vulnerability to acci- 
dents and false alarms and still more with 
its premium on hasty action rather than 
deliberate control, is unacceptable to the 
United States. In a given situation, the Pres- 
ident may decide to order a launch, with 
or without warnine. The duty of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to plan and procure sys- 
tems so that the force can ride out an attack 
if that is what the situation calls for, and 
what the President directs. It is not our 
duty to force his hand.” 
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As Undersecretary of Defense for Research 
and Engineering, William J. Perry testified 
in 1980, “We always have had an LUA 
(Lauch-Under-Attack) option for the Presi- 
dent.” In fact, Undersecretary Perry noted 
that “recent changes have, we believe, re- 
moved significant impediments to exercising 
that option.” So the issue is not the possible 
resort to launch-under-attack per se, but 
whether, in the a»-ence of the MX, the Pres- 
ident would be obliged to use it. 

The MX system is being designed to assure 
the survival of 1,000 warheads after a sur- 
prise attack in the 1990s and beyond. The 
survival of these 1,000 warheads, out of 8 
projected 1990s inventory of 12,000 to 15,000 
nuclear warheads available for retaliation. 
would not exactly “oblige” the President to 
launch on warning of an attack, Further- 
more, MX would only survive the first round. 
After absorbing an initial large-scale attack, 
enough shelters would be destroyed to permit 
the Russians to concentrate their second 
strike on those that remained, requiring the 
MX to be launched under attack to avoid 
destruction in its shelters. 


With respect to the Minuteman, just as in 
the case of the MX, if even the slightest 
doubt persisted about the nature of the in- 
coming attack, the President would not be 
obliged to launch, having at his disposal 
thousands of other nuclear weapons on board 
submarines and bombers equipped with 
cruise missiles. The fact is, however, that the 
massive scale of an attack aimed at destroy- 
ing Minuteman—or for that matter MX— 
would offer fairly unambiguous warning, or 
else be preceded by a preliminary “blinding” 
attack on our early warning satellites. It is 
highly unlikely that the latter attack would 
itself escape detection by the various U.S. 
warning systems. This ts not to argue in 
favor of reliance on a launch-under-attack 
system, but only to note that the vulner- 
ability of Minuteman does not compel re- 
Mance on such a system any more than the 
MX would preclude its use. Similarly, it is 
not necessary to replace Minuteman with 
the MX if the purpose is to avoid adopting 
an unstable launch-on-warning posture. 

(5) US. Retaliation—A more powerful 
inhibiting factor than any of the unc?rtain- 
ties cited above is the uncertainty surround- 
ing the prospective U.S. response to a mas- 
sive Soviet counterforce attack. 

Even under pessimistic assumptions, such 
as 90 per cent of the present land-based force 
being destroyed in a Soviet first strike, 105 
missiles would survive carrying 215 warheads, 
including 170 kt, 340 kt, 1.2 mt and 9 mt 
sizes. The 340 kt Mark 12A on the Minute- 
man III has counterforce capability. Even 
this comparatively small force constitutes a 
powerful deterrent; the smallest of these 
weapons is 13 times the size of the bomb that 
destroyed Hiroshima. What makes this ar- 
senal even more potent is that a large sub- 
marine and bomber force would also survive 
and be available for a second strike aimed 
at a variety of Soviet targets. 

By 1985, when Minuteman is presumed by 
some observers to be very vulnerable, the 
U.S. submarine fleet will have on the order of 
6,000 deliverable warheads. Assuming that 
the 60 per cent of the force on patrol survives 
a surprise attack (this percentage would in- 
crease with warning), a force of about 3,600 
warheads would be available for second- 
strike retaliation from the sea-based deter- 
rent. Assuming a very generous (to the Rus- 
sians) 90 per cent probability of kill in a one- 
on-one attack on U.S. ICBMs leaves a force 
of 215 warheads. A 25 per cent bomber alert 
rate (this is generally considered a peacetime 
minimum) would guarantee the survival 
of roughly 500 out of the projected force of 
some 2,000 air-launched cruise missiles in 
service by 1985. Adding these already pro- 
gramed surviving forces together yields a 
long-range missile force of 4315 warheads, 
hardly a negligible number, to execute the 
full range of limited response items. 
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During the 1980s, the Trident missile force 
will be upgraded. Trident I accuracy is al- 
ready in the process of being improved from 
the present 1,500 ft. CEP to 750 ft., giving 
each of the missiles’ 100 kt warheads a 31 per 
cent chance of destroying hardened Soviet 
silos. This is, in effect, the program shelved 
by the Nixon Administration during the pe- 
riod of the SALT I negotiations because it 
was deemed incompatible with the goals of 
crisis stability and arms control. The Defense 
Department rejected a similar accuracy Iim- 
provement program for Minuteman in 1971, 
noting, “It is the position of the United 
States not to develop a weapon system whose 
deployment could reasonably be construed by 
the Soviets as having a first-strike capability. 
Such a deployment might provide an incen- 
tive for the Soviets to strike first” The Tri- 
dent IT is still in research and development. 
The Navy has let it be known, however, that 
it plans to speed development of the Trident 
II to make it a hard-target killer, and to 
make it available by 1989, when full deploy- 
ment of the MX is projected, The Navy ex- 
pects to develop a submarine-launched mis- 
sile that can “achieve the same accuracy now 
possible only with fixed land-based ICBMs 
launched from presurveyed sites.” 

In the mid- and late-1980s, the increased 
accuracy of submarine-launched missiles will 
enable any U.S. SLBM, including the rela- 
tively small Poseidon with its single 40 kt 
warhead, to have the capacity to destroy. 
some hardened targets. A more powerful, 
more accurate and more secure replacement 
for Minuteman cannot be justified, there- 
fore, on the grounds that the loss of Minute- 
man would eliminate U.S. options to attack 
Soviet heardened targets. It would not, and 
if the present modernization of the sub- 
marine force continues or is accelerated, then 
U.S. options will increase even if nothing is 
done about Minuteman. 


Here are some similar reservations 
stated by Secretary Brown: 

... An attack intended to destroy U.S. 
silos could kill at least several million Ameri- 
cans and would leave untouched at least the 
alert bombers and at-sea SSBNs with thou- 
sands of warheads. The Soviets might—and 
should—fear that, in response, we would re- 
taliate with a massive attack on Soviet cities 
and industry. The alleged “irrationality” of 
such & response from a detached perspective 
would be no consolation in retrospect and 
would not necessarily be in advance an ab- 
solute guarantee that we would not so re- 
spond. In any event, any Soviet planner, con- 
sidering U.S. options, would know that, be- 
sides massive retaliation, the surviving U.S. 
forces would also be capable of a broad vari- 
ety of controlled responses aimed at military 
and civilian targets and proportioned to the 
scale and significance of the provocation .. . 
Indeed, with ALCMs deployed on the surviv- 
ing alert strategic bombers, we would still 
have a very substantial capacity to destroy 
remaining Soviet silos, though with some 
hours of delay. 

In short, the vulnerability of Minuteman 
is a problem, but even if we did nothing 
about it, it would not be synonymous with 
the vulnerability of the United States, or 
even of the strategic deterrent. It would not 
mean that we could not satisfy our strategic 
objectives. It would not by itself even mean 
that the United States would lack a surviv- 
able hard-target kill capability or that we 
would necessarily be in a worse post-exchange 
position in terms of numbers of weapons, 
payload, or destructiveness. 


Mr. President, I might say that I went 
into some detail on the MX because I 
have discussed a number of spending 
economies we could make, most of them 
much smaller than the MX, but adding 
up all together to many billions of dollars. 

I know that the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
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Jepsen) is an expert in this area. He has 
done an excellent job on the Armed 
Services Committee. He is also the vice 
chairman—next year, in the next Con- 
gress, in all likelihood, he will be the 
chairman—of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I know that he has a great in- 
terest in these matters. 

I feel very strongly that we have to 
take a look at all these expenditures and 
do whatever is necessary to provide a 
believable deterrent to the Soviet Union 
and to strengthen our conventional forces 
at the same time. I would agree with any- 
body who argues that that is going to be 
costly, but it is an expense we have to 
make. 

I believe that in the military area, as 
in the civilian area, there are priorities 
that are less than others. There are econ- 
omies we can make and have to consider 
carefully. The MX is one of these. It is 
an enormously expensive project, and it 
is a project we should consider very care- 
fully. On the basis of this expert testi- 
mony, I believe one can make a very 
strong case that this country can save 
at least $35 billion and, on the basis of 
our experience, probably closer to $50 or 
$60 billion, but not proceeding with it 
because the other deterrents we have are 
more impressive. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out earlier 
today—maybe it was yesterday. I started 
this at 6:15 last night, and time slips by. 
Previously, I discussed credit programs 
and why those credit programs represent 
activity by the Federal Government in 
some cases not even on the budget, but in 
all cases having a profound effect on the 
availability of credit to other people, 
having a profound effect on the avail- 
ability of credit to homebuilders, auto 
dealers, farmers, small businessmen, big 
businessmen, and the private sector 
generally. 

Whether the Federal Government 
moves in with its own agency program or 
whether it guarantees some other kind of 
program, that credit borrowing that the 
Federal Government insures or guaran- 
tees or directs obviously limits the 
amount that will be available to some- 
body else in this limited credit world we 
live in. 

If we are going to proceed with a bail- 
out of New York that is going to cost $1.5 
billion, it means there are tens of thou- 
sands of businessmen who would like to 
borrow $100,000 or $150,000 and who 
would not be able to borrow it because 
that money is going to a city because the 
Federal Government has provided the 
guarantee. 

So these Federal credit programs we 
are talking about are critical; and in de- 
termining how we should act on the lim- 
itation on the national debt, they go 
right to the heart of our decision. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
to the Senate an article prepared by 
Heritage Foundation, which, as we know, 
is a distinguished foundation here in 
Washington. It is a recent study, pre- 
pared this year. It is by Ron Boster. He 
says: 

A budget, it has been said, is a mathemat- 
ical confirmation of your suspicions. The fed- 
eral budget process. politicized by both the 
Executive and Legislative branches, has 


sought to avoid such direct confirmation and 
therefore evokes even more suspicion. 
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This essay is concerned with federal credit 
programs and how they are treated (and mis- 
treated) in the nudget of the United States 
government. Federal credit programs and 
federally-sponsored credit activities—exten- 
sive in scope, size, variety, and growing 
dramatically— 


Growing dramatically—that is some- 
thing about which we should be very 
sensitive, because they are occurring very 
rapidly. 
constitute the single most important source 
of distortion in the budget. The focus here is 
on how broad categories of credit programs 
are handled in the federal budget, what prob- 
lems result from their treatment, and what 
solutions there are for these problems. 

Budgeting is taken here to be synonymous 
with fiscal or financial planning and, as such, 
is concerned with two main problems: 

Determining the size and impact of gov- 
ernment as a share of the domestic economy; 
and, 

Determining the distribution (allocation) 
of resources among government programs 
and activities. 

The present treatment of federal credit 
activities in the budget thwarts both of these 
objectives. By understating the size of the 
federal establishment, credit programs make 
the government appear smaller and less sig- 
nificant than it is. And, since the distortions 
fall disproportionately in the various program 
areas, the budget presents a misleading pic- 
ture of the distribution of federal resources. 

Because they can be understated within 
the budget or hidden outside the budget, 
credit programs in general enjoy a certain 
political advantage over non-credit programs 
which are more directly and openly ac- 
counted. A variety of means of meeting na- 
tional policy goals by direct expenditures— 
grants, contracts, in-house—may be more 
efficient than credit programs, but may not 
be selected because their costs are more 
obvious. 


How true that is. We go ahead with 
Federal credit programs because we can 
do it often outside the budget and do 
it in a way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can seem not to be intervening in 
the private sector. And yet it has, as I 
po nted out, or can have a very profound 
effect on the availability of credit else- 
where. It drives up interest costs just as 
much as any Federal spending program 
does, because it absorbs resources for 
whatever purpose the Federal Govern- 
ment wants to apply them. 

The ability to hide or understate program 
levels thus creates a built-in tendency for 
bigger government. In addition, at least in 
part because of their budgetary treatment, 
credit programs generally receive less legis- 
lative and budget-related oversight than do 
noncredit programs. 

The number of individual credit pro- 
grams is both large and a matter of defini- 
tion. A detailed, but unofficial 1978 Office of 
Management and Budget count pegged the 
number of active direct loan programs at 
eighty-one, the number of loan participa- 
tion and purchase programs at ten, non- 
cash credit extension programs at five, and 
loan guarantees and insurance programs at 
forty-six. Within the Farmer's Home Admin- 
istration alone, an on-budget agency, there 
are more than fifty distinct, direct loan 
programs. 


Mr. President, those are appalling 
statistics. I am not talking about loans, 
I am talking about programs that have 
hundreds, in some cases thousands of 
loans. Let me review that. 

A detailed, but unofficial 1978 Office of 
Management and Budget count pegged the 
number of active direct loan programs at 
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eighty-one, the number of loan participa- 
tion and purchase programs at ten, non-cash 
credit extension programs at five, and loan 
guarantees and insurance programs at forty- 
six. Within the Farmer's Home Administra- 
tion alone, an on-budget agency, there are 
more than fifty distinct, direct loan pro- 
grams. 

THE SCOPE, MAGNITUDE, AND IMPACT OF 

FEDERAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 

Federal credit involvement constitutes a 
significant component of the federal estab- 
lishment and fiscal policy. Federal and fed- 
erally-sponsored credit programs have 
grown dramatically over the past few dec- 
ades, far faster than the federal budget. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1979, federal outlays (in- 
cluding off-budget spending) increased 151 
percent. 


That, alone, is pretty shocking, is it 
not? An increase not of 100 percent, but 
151 percent between 1970 and 1979. 
Those are Federal outlays. 

Over that same period, direct loans out- 
standing increased 250 percent, guaranteed 
loans increased 171 percent, net direct loans 
(gross new lending less repayments from 
previous lending) increased 436 percent, 
and net guaranteed loans increased 459 per- 
cent. 


Now, of course, this is a terrific mo- 
mentum and enormous increase. It comes 
about because many of these loans are 
outside the budget and because they are 
outside the budget they do not get the 
scrutiny. Of course, if an interest group 
is anxious to get a loan and says, “Well, 
we don’t want to disturb the budget 
process,” they just get an off-budget 
loan. 

At any rate, the credit programs truly 
compete with private sector money. 
Anybody who has any curiosity as to 
why interest rates are so high should not 
overlook these programs. 

As the study that I am quoting points 
out, they have grown far, far faster than 
the Federal budget, as fast as the Fed- 
eral budget is growing. In fact, while 
the Federal budget has gone up 150 per- 
cent, the direct loan program in these 
cases have gone up three times as fast. 

An excellent indication of the size and 
scope of federal credit programs is to com- 
pare their level to the total U.S. capital mar- 
ket. In terms of the total $410.7 billion ad- 
vanced in U.S. credit markets in 1979. nar- 
ticipation by the federal government (either 
by government agencies or by government- 
sponsored entities) amounted to 17.8 per- 
cent, above the average of 13.7 percent for 
the past 10 years. 


And that means, as I said earlier, 
that the figure I have used, 17 percent 
of the market, U.S. credit market, that 
is of the private credit market. all to- 
gether and we are not talk'ng now about 
funding the budget deficit which is an- 
other 17 percent. But these credit pro- 
grams that we are talking about is really 
driving up the Federal borrowing level 
and truly pushing the private sector out 
of the market and driving interest rates 
to this appalling level. 

By law, most federal credit activities are 
excluded from the budget. As a result, the 
unified budget understates both the extent 
of government involvement in money mar- 
kets and the government's credit activities. 
Nevertheless, owing to qualitative differences 
between facilitating or even making credit 
and making an “exhaustive” (never to be 
seen arain) cash payment, legitimate ques- 
tions have been raised as to whether federal 
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credit activities should be in the budget. 
This question is analyzed below, with the 
conclusion that federal credit activities 
should be included in the budget, 


That is certainly my conclusion and I 
think the case is overwhelming that we 
should do that. We are just kidding our- 
selves by having this colossal Federal 
Government effect excluded from the 
discipline of the budget so we can keep 
it under control. 

The very nature of credit programs in- 
troduces major distortions in the capital 
market. Federal credit programs induce re- 
source allocations that would not otherwise 
occur in the absence of federal involvement. 
Resources are shifted, maintained, or other- 
wise utilized in a manner different from how 
they would otherwise be employed. This 
means that certain individuals and segments 
of society are favored at the expense of 
others. “By directing credit toward some 
uses, and implicitly away from others, the 
federal government significantly influences 
almost every facet of economic life.” These 
distributional impacts translate into struc- 
tural effects over time. 

Government credit programs, create a de- 
liberate “crowding out” in the credit market. 


Now, that is my point. You know, you 
go back home and you run into people 
who complain about high interest rate, 
about the unavailability of credit. As we 
all know, that is the No. 1 complaint 
right now. Why? Why? Well, as this 
study has shown, Government programs 
create a deliberate crowding out in the 
credit markets. 

They move in because, when the Gov- 
ernment wants money, it gets it. It has 
an absolutely riskless loan. They pay the 
top premium rates. They usually come 
in such big denominations they have no 
trouble having the markets snap them 
up. 

And the small businessman who bor- 
rows a relatively modest amount, or even 
the medium-sized businessman, is not 
in a position to compete. 

The government substitutes its credit 
standing for that of the favored activity or 
industry. Credit-worthy private sector cus- 
tomers are thus either closed out of the 
capital market or required to pay higher 
prices (interest rates) and/or receive less 
favorable terms and conditions than they 
would be able to obtain in the absence of 
the federal intervention. For example, the 
Chrysler bailout took that company from the 
bottom of the credit line to near the top. In 
the process, other companies and individuals 
were relegated to a lower credit priority. 


That is why this resolution as before 
us today is so very, very vital. 


The rationale for credit programs is found 
in the budget: 


Credit programs, much like Federal ex- 
penditures on goods and services, tax expen- 
ditures, or transfer payments, can be used 
to change the allocation of resources and 
the distribution of income. In this regard, 
they can be used to overcome market im- 
perfections, to provide additional liquidity 
for investors, and to furnish funds to main- 
tain stability in a particular sector of the 
economy during business cycle fluctuations. 
Credit programs have been designed to fill 
perceived needs in private capital markets 
by providing credit to certain classes of bor- 
rowers, Or on special terms or conditions or 
for special activities. An element of subsidy 
is involved in any Federal credit program 
since assistance is given on terms or condi- 
tions more favorable than would have oc- 
curred in private capital markets. 
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A subsidy is provided, in general, because 
the Federal Government is willing to accept 
risks that lenders in private capital markeis 
are unwilling to bear or would bear only at 
higher interest rates than the Federal Gov- 
ernment would charge. 

It is wrong to assume that all activities 
undertaken with the aid of federal or fed- 
erally-sponsored credit programs would not 
occur in the absence of government programs 
(e.g., veterans would still buy houses). It is, 
however, difficult to estimate what portion 
of subsidized credit activities would be dis- 
couraged if the subsidies were eliminated. 

Thus, it is difficult to measure the degree 
of resource misallocation. 

In like manner, reduction in federal credit 
programs would not necessarily result in & 
reduction in money-market activity. To the 
extent federal credit programs “crowd out” 
private borrowing, a drop in activity could 
be mitigated by new, private borrowing; to 
the extent federal programs increase liquid- 
ity (capital rollover velocity) by providing 
well-organized and specialized secondary 
markets, a reduction could be offset by new, 
private arrangements that would raise trad- 
ing activity. A more certain result of a re- 
duction in government credit activity would 
be a different allocation of capital resources. 


It is going to be very, very difficult 
to cut this program, this kind of a pro- 
gram down, Mr. President, but it is es- 
sential that we do it. 

There is also great pressure for bor- 
rowers to come to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I suppose the most common re- 
quest I run into when I talk to business- 
men in Wisconsin very often is they 
wonder if I can help them get credit. 
They want an SBA loan, they want a 
guarantee or want some way they can 
get credit at a lower rate of interest 
and, of course, when we do that, we just 
plain interfere with the marketplace. 
We substitute a political influence for 
the merit of the loan. 

This Nation has 30,000 credit institu- 
tions, far more on a per capita basis or 
any other basis than any other coun- 
tries in the world. They are efficient, they 
are competent. We have excellent banks, 
savings institutions, mutual savings 
banks, credit unions, any number of in- 
stitutions that are ready, willing, able, 
and eager to do their best to provide 
credit. 

It is true at the present time many of 
those institutions simply will not provide 
loans. But that is because we have a 
situation, as I pointed out over and over 
and over again last night and this morn- 
ing, because the Federal Government 
itself is crowding out by its own borrow- 
ing people in the private sector who 
want legitimate loans. 

The answer to that is to bring down 
the resolution that is before us from 
$1.079 trillion to $995 billion so that we 
would have in effect a balanced budget. 
We would have a limitation on loans, 
we would be in a position where the debt 
limit would operate to take the Federal 
Government out of the capital market 
and let the capital markets operate on 
their own. 

As I say, we have the best capital mar- 
kets in the world. There is no other coun- 
try that can touch ours in the markets 
that are available. Other countries come 
to this country to borrow money because 
our capital markets are so superb and 
so efficient. We should take advantage of 
that, and I do not think there is any- 
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body in this body who would argue that 
the public sector and the public agen- 
cies will be more efficient or confident, 
have better judgment in making loans 
or be in a position to provide the local 
service and knowledge of the people who 
borrow the money that can begin to 
compare with the private sector. 


The private sector's efficiency is based, 
of course, on that best of all trainers in 
efficiency, which is competition- 

Federal credit activities consist of direct 
loans and guaranteed loans. These are taken 
up below, followed by an examination of 
off-budget credit activity, and a commentary 
on the Federal Financing Bank (FFB), cur- 
rently the major actor in the federal credit 
arena. Because of the FFBs prominent role, 
the important topics of loan asset sales and 
purchases of guaranteed loans are examined 
with the FFB. The essay concludes with @ 
treatment of government-sponsored, IOU, 
Such loan programs occur in many program 
and policy areas (Table 2). Direct loans are 
recorded in the budget as net of repayments. 
Treatment of direct loans on a net basis 
produces an accurate cash flow and financial 
statement—certainly an important criter- 
ion—but also serves to conceal the magni- 
tude of direct loan activity— 


After all, what that means, of course, 

is if the Federal Government has an 
off-budget operation that makes $5 bil- 
lion in loans and adds $4.5 billion in re- 
payment of loans ‘they made before, it 
only reports $0.5 billion in loans. So it 
would understate the activity tenfold, 
and yet all of that turnover, of course, 
has an effect on the capital markets, not 
just the net but the gross amount that 
is outstanding. Also net figures are of 
no use in comparing the uses of the var- 
ious direct loan programs. 
A very large and active loan program can 
look quite innocuous if loan repayments are 
significant relative to loan originations. Be- 
cause lending is commonly reported on & 
net basis, lending and outlays are under- 
stated in the 1979 budget by $25.9 billion 
(the amount of repayments of previously- 
made loans). In the same manner, off-budget 
spending is understated by $2.7 billion. 

SHOULD DIRECT LOANS BE IN THE BUDGET? 

The budgetary status of direct loans is 
controversial. In 1979, 70 percent of direct 
federal loans were off-budget. Some, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and Congres- 
sional Research Service specialist Allen 
Schick, have argued for excluding direct 
loans. Others, including the President’s Com- 
mission on Budget Concepts and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, have argued for 
inclusion. 


I come down very hard on the side of 
including them. 

Because loans are made in exchange for 
a promise to repay, and because these IOUs 
are, in fact, marketable, the making of a di- 
rect loan constitutes an exchange of assets. 
This, it is argued, has an economic impact 
different from a direct payment; a person on 
the receiving end is likely to behave differ- 
ently than if he did not have to pay it back 
later, with interest. Direct loans are excluded 
from the government expenditure accounts 
of the national income accounts (NIA). This 
dovetails with business practice, wherein 
loans owned are counted as assets rather 
than expenditures. 

A more compelling case exists for inclu- 
sion. No one budget can accomlish all pur- 
poses generally sought for budgets. This is 
why there are capital or dividend budgets, 
NIA-based budgets, administrative budgets, 
full-employment budgets, and various kinds 
of unified budgets. 
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The President’s Commission on Budget 
Concepts (1967) recommended a -unined 
budget that would include “all programs of 
the Federal Government and its agencies.” 
Loan programs were to be included, though 
the Commission recommended separate loan 
accounts within the expenditure side of the 
Commission recommended separate loan ac- 
counts within the expenditure side of the 
budget. In this way, the budget would not 
only include all government activities, but 
would better facilitate the measurement of 
the economic impact of the fiscal policy em- 
bodied in the budget. The Commission sought 
a federal budget that would increase public 
understanding and be “thought of as a part 
of a broad financial plan.” 

These objectives are difficult to reach if 
billions of dollars of direct loans are sys- 
tematically excluded. The Commission rec- 
ognized fully the likely behavior-induced 
differences between non-loan (exhaustive) 
direct expenditures and direct loans, but felt 
that including loan activities in the budget, 
in separable accounts, was the best way to 
meet the objectives of a federal budget. The 
Commission also recognized the importance 
of recording loan activity on a net basis, but 
recommended that gross new loans and total 
loans outstanding be displayed prominently. 

Including direct loans in the budget bet- 
ter serves the objectives of including all 
government activities in the budget, increas- 
ing public understanding, and making the 
budget a financial plan and summary. An 
additional argument for the inclusion of 
federal credit programs stems from the po- 
litical reality of the almost singleminded 
public focus on budget margins (deficits or 
surpluses). The President’s Commission on 
Budget Concepts did not want the unified 
budget to become the political focal point 
it has become; the Commission sought to 
de-emphasize the viewing of the federal 
budget so narrowly. Nevertheless, so long as 
this fascination persists, it is clearly better 
to present budget margins that represent 
what most people expect—namely, all the ac- 
tivities of the federal government, 


FEDERAL LOAN GUARANTEES 


Federal loan guarantee programs have 
grown dramatically in recent years (Figure 
1). Loan guarantees can be a very flexible 
policy tool, yet widespread misconceptions 
about their economic and budgetary impacts 
have contributed to their rapid growth and 
abuse. Historically, loan guarantees have 
been used primarily for housing assistance 
(e.g. FHA, VA insurance programs). More 
recently, other areas—notably agriculture 
and foreign trade assistance—have carved 
out portions of the growing loan guarantee 
pie. The diversity of policy areas in which 
guaranteed loan programs operate is even 
greater than for direct loan programs. 
(Table 3). 

The government guarantees a private loan 
when it agrees to “stand behind” that loan 
in the event of a default. The guarantee may 
be for the entire loan amount or some speci- 
fied fraction of the principal. Loan insur- 
ance programs, such as FHA and VA-insured 
mortgages, are forms of government loan 
guarantees. 

Loan guarantees have an unparalleled at- 
traction as a vehicle for carrying out gov- 
ernment policies. The common perception 
is that they are almost free—that aside from 
modest administration costs, only in the 
event of default does the government pay 
(in accordance with its commitment to stand 
behind the loan). Thus, there is a widespread 
belief that guaranteed loans offer tremendous 
leverage in terms of the size of a program 
that can be supported relative to its costs. 

This perception is illusory. One reason is 
that the resulting inefficient distribution of 
resources, although admittedly difficult to 
measure, is rarely considered. Another reason 
is that guaranteed loans are often converted 
to off-budget direct loans through purchase 
by the off-budget Federal Financing Bank. 
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Some direct loans start out as private loans 
guaranteed by the government. A circuitous 
accounting route is initiated when a govern- 
ment agency guarantees a private (non-gov- 
ernment) loan. If this private loan is pur- 
chased by the government or one of its spon- 
sored entities, thereby replenishing the origi- 
nal lender's lendable cash reserves (1.e., a loan 
portfolio “rollover"), the original government 
loan guarantee is converted into a direct 
government loan. 

An outrageous example is the operation of 
the Student Loan Marketing Association 
(SLMA, or Sally Mae). Sally Mae purchases 
loans from private lenders made to students 
and guaranteed by the U.S. Department of 
Education. Although the SLMA is legally 
under private ownership, its unique relation- 
ship with the federal government permits it 
to borrow all of its operating funds from the 
government, through the Federal Financing 
Bank. 


Of course, that means it is completely 
off budget. 

SLMA thus purchases guaranteed loans 
with funds borrowed from the FFB, which in 
turn, borrows from the Treasury (which, in 
turn, borrows from the public). In the 
process, privately generated loans are con- 
verted into “extra-budget” government 
direct loans. 

The logical question is why jump through 
so many hoops; why not operate the student 
loan program as an on-budget, direct loan 
program? This would make it much easier 
to understand and to compare and contrast 
with other federal education programs, 
whether loan or non-loan in nature. In fact, 
the Carter Administration proposed in its 
higher education legislation that Sally Mae's 
activities be assumed in 1982 by the Depart- 
ment of Education and that they be included 
in the budget totals. Congress has ignored 
the proposal. 

Guaranteed loans are routinely purchased 
by the federal government—usually by the 
Federal Financing Bank. The vast majority 
have been guaranteed not by private lenders, 
but by government entities. Because the FFB 
is off-budget, the resulting direct loans are 
excluded from the totals of the unified 
budvet. “n such cases, the FFB acts as the 
lender on behalf of the federal government; 
the FFB originates (makes) the loan. This 
is similar to the FFB purchasing loan assets 
(discussed below). 


Mr. President, as I say, I have been on 
the Senate Banking Committee longer 
than anyone in the Senate. I have been 
on it for 24 years. I have been responsible 
for credit programs during much of that 
time in one way or the other. We have 
a fine staff on that committee. I think 
we have made as comprehensive an anal- 
ysis as we can of the Government’s 
credit program. I have been pushing 
very hard for a credit budget so we 
would have a comprehensive view of the 
situation. 

But for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand why the Federal Financing Bank, 
which is a Government entity, gets its 
money from the Treasury Department 
and loans to the private sector. It is Gov- 
ernment money, the taxpayer paying it, 
the taxpayer providing it, and the Fed- 
eral Government makes the loan. Why 
should that not be in the budget? Why 
should that not be handled like every 
other loan the Federal Government 
makes that is put in the budget? Why 
should the Federal Financing Bank be 
off budget? 

What it does, of course, is it attracts 
those who want to avoid the budget proc- 
ess and make, as this article points out, 
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the Federal Government seem much 
smaller, much less intrusive, than it 
really is. We should have the full picture. 
We should have a Federal credit budget 
that would include the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank and all the other agencies of 
the Federal Government that engage in 
lending. 

Why are guaranteed loans purchased? One 
reason is to advance the objectives of the 
guaranteed loan programs by keeping the 
interest rates lower than private market 
rates. For the borrower, the “liquidity pre- 
minum” that would otherwise be faced 
is eliminated, Even though a loan may be 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
federal government, it is nevertheless dis- 
tinct from normal Treasury offerings, and 
will therefore attract a smaller pool of buy- 
ers. For this reason, the market demands a 
higher yield on the loan. 

If, for example, the Chrysler guaranteed 
loans had been purchased by the FFB (as 
was originally provided for in the legisla- 
tion) Chrysler would have been able to bor- 
row at about 10.5 percent, the rate which 
government securities of equal maturities 
were going for at the time. However, an 
eleventh-hour provision of the Chrysler leg- 
islation prohibited government purchases of 
the loans, and as a result, Chrysler paid 
11.4 percent, 


Of course, the Federal Financing Bank 
will come along and make the direct 
loans outside the budget and the Fed- 
eral Government guarantees the loan. 
But if that happens, of course, there is a 
very, very favorable arrangement with 
the borrower. He gets far lower interest 
rates than the private competitor would 
get. It is grossly unfair. 

In lieu of purchase by the government, 
guaranteed loans must compete with other 
government issues. Therefore, it is in the 
government's self-interest to assume the 
posture of a monopolist (becoming in effect, 
the sole provider) in order to reduce com- 
petition and, therefore, total borrowing costs. 
By substituting a government direct loan for 
a government-guaranteed loan, the govern- 
ment eliminates a “competition premium.” 
The government, in effect, is exchanging a 
current lump-sum payment (the purchase 
price of the loan) for a time stream of lower 
interest charges on all government credit 
offerings. 

Current budgetary treatment excludes 
most purchases of goverment-guaranteed 
loans because they are made by the FFB, an 
off-budget agency with unlimited authority 
to finance such purchases through Treasury 
borrowing. Bringing the FFB on-budget 
would correct the problem of not reflecting 
all direct loans (including guaranteed loans 
converted into direct loans) in the budget 
totals. This poses a political problem because 
both the spending side of the budget and 
the budget deficit would increase by the 
amount of the loan purchase price. This 
would not, however, alter the economic im- 
pacts of guaranteed loan programs unless 


1! In dollar terms, the Treasury estimated 
that had Chrysler been permitted to sell its 
bonds to the FFB, the company “could have 
saved about $2 million in underwriting fees 
and about $26 million in interest costs in 
the next ten years” (Wall Street Journal, 
August 24, 1980, p. 3). The political/rhetor- 
ical subtleties associated with the purchases 
of guaranteed loans should not go unno- 
ticed. Rarely is there a straichtforward re- 
quest for government direct loans; usually, 
the request is couched in terms of guar- 
anteed loans (which, more often than not, 
just happen to be eligible for purchase— 
conversion to direct loans—by the federal 
government). 
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this change significantly reduced loan guar- 
arantee activity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the section 
of the study be printed in the Recorp. 
I will read the recommendations. I also 
ask that the tables which appear in the 
text, which are extremely revealing and 
very helpful, also be printed in the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFF-BUDGET FEDERAL CREDIT 

When a unified budget was first adopted 
for fiscal year 1969, the intent was to follow 
one of the main recommendations of the 
President's Commission on Budget Concepts 
that the “budget should include all programs 
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of the Federal Government and its agencies.” 
Yet, by law, the spending of off-budget agen- 
cies is excluded from the budget totals. The 
existence of federally- owned off-budget agen- 
cles (apart from the government-sponsored, 
yet privately-owned enterprises discussed be- 
low) clearly files in the face of this recom- 
mendation and the Cemmission’s concept of 
a unified budget. 

Table 4 shows the agency distribution and 
magnitude of off-budget loan programs by 
loans outstanding, new loan disbursements, 
repayments of principal, and net outlays for 
1979. Five of the seven off-budget agencies 
conduct credit programs. Only the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation and the Postal 
Service do not. The major off-budget agen- 
cy—the Federal Financing Bank—is dis- 
cussed in detail in the next section. 

The number of off-budzet agencies outside 
of the unified budget has fluctuated from 
none in 1969 through 1973, to a high of eight 
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in 1976, to the present seven (including the 
new Synthetic Fuels Corporation which be- 
gan operations in 1980). While the number 
of entities has fluctuated, total off-budget 
activity has grown dramatically (Table 5). 
Both actual dollar increases in off-budget 
deficits (column 2) end the increasing ratio 
of off-budget deficits to on-budget deficits 
(column 5) are cause for concern. Except for 
1976, off-budget spending has been climbing 
steadily as a percent of unificd budget out- 
lays (column 4). As a percent of the unified 
budget deficit, the rise has been startling, 
though erratic—totalling almost 45 percent 
in 1979, and projected to rise to nearly 73 
percent in 1981. 

Credit programs clearly dominate off- 
budget outlays and are actually higher, by 
nearly a billion dollars, and that the $12.4 
billion total because of offsetting receipts of 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
and 2 rare surplus in the Postal Service fund. 


TABLE 4.—ACTIVITY LEVELS OF FEDERALLY OWNED OFF-BUDGET ENTITIES, FISCAL YEAR 1979 


Off-budget Federal entity 


Federal eee Bank 

Rural Electrification and Telephone Revolving Fund.. 
Rural Telephone Bank 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 3.. 

Postal Service Fund 2 

U.S. Railway Association 

U.S, Synthetic Fuels Corporation 


1 These numbers have been adjusted to reflect the $585,525,000 in sales of CBO's by the 
revolving fund to the FFB. The figure has been subtracted from the FFB row and added to the 
revolving fund row in order to more accurately reflect program activities of the revolving fund, 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Direct loans 
outstanding 


$47, 100, 000 
7.534, 641 


New loans 


yr ged ents 
disbursed 0 


p incipal Net outlays 


$15, 459, 492 $2, 763, 035 $12, 586, 422 
1 1, 690, 757 313, 786 1589, 285 


—38, 848 
—890; 748 
88, 938 


739, 310 
NA 


130, 540 5, 329 
NA NA 


NA NA NA 
387, 252 53, 068 22, 885 


17, 333, 857 


2 These entities do not conduct loan programs; however, the Administration has proposed 
future credit activity for the Pension Benetit Guaranty Corporation to provide financial assistance 


to insolvent pension programsin the form of direct loans, 


Off-budget status need not mean less 
oversight or more independence in carrying 
out assigned tasks. Nelther is off-budget sta- 
tus necessarily incompatible with strict 
financial control. Off-budget status does, 
however, make financial control more com- 
plicated and confusing. 


The best example is provided by the latest 
pledge to the off-budget fraternity—the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation. Descriptions of the 
financtal/budgeting requirements for the 
Corporation constitute an unnecessary set 
of accounting pylons that must be negoti- 
ated in order to understand the relationship 
of the corporation of the United States gov- 
ernment and the budget. There are no com- 
pelling arguments for the off-budget status 
of the Corporation. The establishment of a 
new off-budget entity eleven years after the 
adoption of the unified budget concept Is a 
step away from honest budgeting. 

It is important to note that off-budget 
loans are no different than on-budget loans 
in terms of their economic impacts and gov- 
ernment involvement. But, as noted above, 
returning off-budget spending to the unified 
budget poses political problems because of 
the resulting highly visible impact on total 
outlays and the deficit. 


THE FEDERAL FINANCING BANK (FFB) 


The Federal Financing Bank (FFB), an 
off-budget, federal agency quartered in the 
Treasury Department building, was estab- 
lished in 1973 and ts authorized to purchase: 
(1) agency debt; (2) agency-guaranteed 
loans; and (3) agency loan assets (agency- 
owned loans, pools of loans, or shares in 
pools of agency-owned loans). To finance 
these operations, the FFB borrows exclusive- 
ly from the Treasury, from which it has un- 
imited borrowing authority The bank 
passes on to its agency customers a one- 
eighth percent charge to cover administra- 
tive costs; any excess over its costs are paid 
as dividends to the Treasury. 


Footnotes at end of article. 


TABLE 5.—OFF-BUDGET DEFICITS AND THE UNIFIED 
BUDGET 


[Dollars in billions} 


Percent of Percent of 
unified unified 
Off-budget budget budget 
deficit outlays deficit 
(2) (4) 


(5) 


Percent 
increase 


(3) 


Fiscal year 
(1) 
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1973 


RN 
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Ree 


1 Administration estimates of July 1980. 


Although the FFB conducts no govern- 
ment loan programs itself, it originated $15.5 
billion in direct loans in 1979 on behalf of 
on-budget agencies (Table 4). FFB loans ac- 
counted for 92 percent of all new off-budget 
loans in 1979. Loans outstanding tell much 
the same story; the FFB holds 84 percent of 
the $56 billion in off-budget loans outstand- 
ing at the end of 1979. Table 5 shows the 
growing amounts and proportions of direct 
loans that are off-budget. 

Since its inception, the bank's holdings 
have grown dramatically (Table 6). The FFB 
is easily the largest (some would also say the 
most infamous) off-budget agency; its out- 
lays swamp those of the other six off-budget 
federal entities. 

The FFB plays the dominant role in gov- 
ernment loan asset and guaranteed loan 
transactions. The budgetary treatment of 
agency loan asset sales to the FFB results in 
major outlay understatements in the unified 
budget. Yet, for all its notoriety, the FFB is 
a scapegoat. The bank's outlays do not result 
from programs it runs; the bank serves only 


3, 105, 035 12, 435, 768 


3 U.S, Synthetic Fuels Corporation began operations in 1980. 
Source: Budget of the United States Government, GPO, Washington, January 1980, 


as a financial conduit for other federal agen- 
cies and their programs. 


TaBLE 6.—Holdings of the Federal Financing 
Bank, end of fiscal year 1979 
[In millions of dollars] 
Program 
On-Budget Agency Debt: 
Tennessee Valley Authority_--- 
Export-Import Bank 
Off-Budget Agency Debt: 
U.S. Postal Service 
U.S. Railway Association 
Agency Assets: 
Farmers Home Administration- 
DHEW-Health Maintenance Org. 
Loans 
DHEW-Medical Facility Loans_- 
Overseas Private Investment 
Corp 
Rural 
CBO 
Small Business Administration. 
Government Guaranteed Loans: 
DOT-Emergency Rail Services 
Act 
DOT-Title V, RRRR Act 
DOD-Foreign Military Sales.-_-- 
General Services Administra- 
tion ==- 
Guam Power Authority 
DHUD-New Communities Ad- 
minis’ ration 
DHUD-Community Block Grant 
Nat'l. Railroad Passenger Corp. 


Electrification Admin.- 


Rural Electrification Adminis- 
Small Business 
Companies 
Student Loan Marketing Asso- 
ciation 
Virgin Islands 
Wash. Metro. Area Trans. Auth.-- 


booo a œ wo Ba OY OTD 


o 


* Totals do not edd due to rounding. 
Source: Federal Financing Bank. 
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FFB PURCHASE OF AGENCY DEST 


One of the main objectives of the FFB is 
to act as the coordinator of agency borrow- 
ing. Not long ago, several government 
agencies borrowed directly from the public, 
but, with the creation of the FFB, this prac- 
tice has virtually ceased. In 1979, more agency 
debt was repaid than was borrowed (net bor- 
rowing was—$1.6 billion) while agency 
borrowing from the FFB totalled $2.9 bil- 
lion.* Only two programs have been author- 
ized to undertake their own financing since 
the mid-sixties.7 

Individual agencies now market their se- 
curities to the FFB instead of directly to the 
public. The advantage of this centralized ap- 
proach is the FFB’s ability to market the 
securities at a lower interest rate (the Treas- 
ury’s rate). The lower rates arise from the 
market's greater famillarity with Treasury 
offerings as well as the likely lower costs to 
the public of doing business with the Treas- 
ury rather than several individual agencies. 
There is also an expected sayings in adminis- 
trative costs. The purchase of agency debt by 
the FFB is an example of a government 
activity that works well and saves money. 


Furthermore, FFB borrowing has no im- 
pact on budget totals because government 
borrowing and repayment of borrowings are 
properly considered a means of financing 
rather than as Income and outlays. If borrow- 
ing were considered income, the budget by 
definition would always be balanced. To 
record agency borrowing from the FFB as 
outlays would double count since the funds 
will be scored as outlays on the agency’s 
books when expended by the agency. 

FFR PURCHASE OF GUARANTEED LOANS 


If coordinating agency borrowing was the 
FFB's only duty, the FI'B’s budget status 
would be an academic argument. However, 
the bank's other functions—purchasing loan 
assets and guaranteed loans—have profound 
budgetary impacts. 

When the government purchases a loan 
made by a private lender, the expenditure is 
scored (properly) as an outlay; the govern- 
ment, in effect, makes the loan. This would 
not present any budgetary problem were it 
not for the fact that the primary lender is 
the FFB; its off-budget status means that the 
FFB's purchase of guaranteed loans—or, put 
another way, its making of direct loans—is 
recorded outside the totals of the unified 
budget. In 1979, the FFB purchased more 
than $5 billion in guaranteed loans.” Of- 
setting repayments from new purchases, net 
FFB outlays for the purchase of guaranteed 
loans totaled $3.9 billion in 1979; thus, the 
unified budget (and the deficit) Is under- 
stated by $3.9 billion from this source alone. 

The only other government agency in the 
business of purchasing loans from private 
lenders (other than defaulted guaranteed 
loans) is the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development's (HUD) Government 
National Mortgage Association (GNMA, or 
Ginnie Mae) which, In 1979, bought $1.5 
billion in guaranteed mortgage loans. But 
because Ginnle Mae is an on-budget agency, 
its purchases are included in the unified 
budget. 

FFB PURCHASE OF LOAN ASSETS 

The IOU created when a government loan 
is made may be In the form of a bond. prom- 
issory note, or debenture. These IOUs are 
loan assets and are marketable.” Often, 
shares In pools of loan assets—called par- 
ticipation certificates—are sold; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture terminology is. certifi- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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cates of beneficial ownership, or CBOs (not 
to be confused with the Congressional 
Budget Office). The purchase of loan assets 
constitutes a major activity of the FFB (51 
percent of its portfollo at the end of 19/9) 
and results in significant budget distortions. 


In terms of financial and accounting prin- 
ciples, the purchase of loan assets differs 
significantly from the purchase of guaran- 
teed loans. At issue is whether loan asset 
sales constitute agency borrowing or income 
(repayments of loans). If a government- 
owned loan asset is sold to a buyer in the 
private sector, as far as the government is 
concerned, the loan has been repaid; offset- 
ting loan repayments against new loans pre- 
sents s fair financial picture. This is sna- 
logous to the budgetary treatment of offset- 
ting receipts which are recorded as negative 
outlays rather than revenues. 


But, what happens when loans are sold, 
not to investors in the private sector, but 
to the off-budget FFB? Laws permit the 
selling agencies—in particular, the Farmer's 
Home Administration (FmHA) and the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA)—to 
record the proceeds of such sales as repay- 
ments, thereby rolling-over thelr loanable 
funds and reducing agency outlays by the 
amount of the sale. However, the govern- 
ment still owns the loans; the government 
has not been repaid; spending has merely 
been moved off-budget. When agency loan 
assets are sold to the FFB, the selling agency, 
in esiect, ls borrowing against the future in- 
come stream of the loan repayments. 


Currently, the FmHA and the REA are the 
major marketers of loan assets; *° the only 
other active seller of loan assets to the FFB 
is the Health Maintenance Organization 
Loan and Loan Guarantee Fund ($21 mil- 
lion, net, for 1979) designed to help estab- 
lish health maintenance organizations 
(HMOs). 

It is axlomatic that one way to reduce a 
highly visible and politically embarrassing 
deficit Is to reduce outlays. One way to re- 
duce outlays is to net out as repayments the 
proceeds from loan asset sales to the FFB. 
If these sales were treated properly—as bor- 
rowing—the offsets to outlays would not be 
allowed; total 1979 outlays and the 1979 defi- 
cit would be higher by $9.4 billion. Predict- 
ing large future loan asset sales has become 
a convienient way to show a lower (unified 
budget) deficit. 


If the FFB were on-budget, and if its pur- 
chases were recorded within the same sub- 
function as the selling program, the trans- 
actions would have no effect on functional 
totals, Sales receipts would be offset exactly 
by the outlays used to purchase the loan as- 
sets. This would, of course, remove any in- 
centive to use loan assets to understate 
spending. Sales to the public, however, would 
escape control, because they would (properly) 
be recorded as loan repayments (offsetting 
new loan outlays). However, sale to the pub- 
lic would undermine the objective of keeping 
total government borrowing costs as low as 
possible. The solution is to require agencies 
who could otherwise sell their loan assets 
directly to the public to market their assets 
only through an on-budget FFB. 

The most flagrant budget distortions orig- 
inate with the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA). Of the total $9.4 billion in FFB 
loan assct purchases, $8.8 billion (94 percent) 
stem from the sale of CBOs by the FmHA in 
the conduct of the Agricultural Housing 
Insurance Fund (in the Commerce and Hous- 
ing Credit budget function), the Agricultural 
Credit Insurance Fund (in the Agriculture 
function), and the Rural Development In- 
surance Fund (in the Community and 
Regional Development function). 
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The Commerce and Housing Credit, Agri- 
culture, and Community and Regional De- 
velopment budget functions are not large, 
but the distortions are significant (Table 7). 
Proper attribution of FFB purchases of 
FmHA CBOs would increase the proportion 
of the budget that these functions comprise 
from 3.7 to 54 percent, a distortion of 46 
percent. 


Two of these three functions show major 
distortions. Under conventional accounting, 
the Agriculture function showed outlays of 
$6.2 billion, comprising 1.3 percent of the 
total unified outlays. However, if CBO sales 
were recorded as borrowing instead of offsets 
to outlays, the Agriculture function would 
show outlays of $11.3 billion, or 2.2 percent 
of the budget, a distortion of 78 percent. The 
Community and Regional Development func- 
tion is understated by $2.9 billion and is 
distorted by more than 100 percent; instead 
of comprising one half of one percent of the 
budget, a more accurate reflection would be 
1.1 percent. 

CREDIT ACTIVITIES OF FEDERALLY-SPONSORED 
ENTERPRISES 


Federally-sponsored enterprises are pri- 
vately-owned financial intermediaries that 
perform specialized credit functions by either 
serving as reserve facilities (sources of funds) 
or as makers of secondary markets (Table 8). 
While excluded from the unified budget, gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises are not classi- 
fled as “off-budget”; that distinction is re- 
served for the FFB and six other government- 
owned entities. “Extra-budget"’ is a more 
appropriate term. 

Despite their non-budget status and their 
private ownership, these entities share many 
of the same characteristics of government 
agencies, whether on- or off-budget. They are 
subject to federal supervision and they inter- 
act with the Treasury in much the same way 
as do federally-owned agencies. Unlike other 
privately-owned entities, they enjoy special 
tax preferences which enable them to operate 
profitably in selected corners of the U.S. 
credit market, 

Federal authority over the activities of 
government-sponsored enterprises is more 
significant than commonly assumed. In the 
ease of Fannie Mae (the Federal National 
Mortgage Association), the Presiden’ ap- 
points five of its fourteen directors, the 
Secretary of the Treasury must approve all 
of its debt issues, and the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development has specific 
authority to set FNMA's debt-to-equlity ratio 
(in effect, the power to place limits on its 
portfolio). In addition, the HUD Secretary 
has “general regulatory power’ over Fannie 
Mae.*! Sally Mae borrows exclusively from the 
Federal Financing Bank, 

The feature most often put forth as the 
reason for their being outside the unified 
budget is their private ownerships. Yet no 
one seriously doubts that the government 
would not ball out any government-spon- 
sored enterprise in the event of impending 
failure, its private ownership notwithstand- 
ing. Including government-sponsored enter- 
prises In the totals of the unified budget 
need not affect their private ownership. Any 
so-called federal credit budget would be 
inadequate without them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this final section, the various problems 
associated with the budgetary treatment of 
federal credit programs are linked to recom- 
mendations and solutions, These recommen- 
dations and solutions are grouped into two 
broad problem areas corresponding to the 
two main purposes of a government budget— 
determining size and resource allocation. 
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TABLE 7.—BUDGET DISTORTIONS RESULTING FROM ON-BUDGET AGENCY LOAN ASSETS SALES TO THE FEDERAL FINANCING BANK, FISCAL YEAR 1979! 
{Dollar amount in millions} 


Unified budget Percent 
ae “true” outlays 
Percent Loan asset “True” are of adjusted 


of total sales to FFB Outlays? total outlays ? 


Distortion 4 


Program description Outlays (percent) 


Budget function: 
international affairs. 
General sciences, space, and technology. 
Agriculture. 


Commerce and housing credit. Rural housin 


Foreign military credit sales.....-..--..--..---. 


. Agriculture credit insurance fund. 
insurance fund and “small business 


$6, 091 
5, a 1 


38 
2 565 


investment companies. 


Transportation 
Community and regional development........ Rural 


Amtrak and other railroad programs ..........-.. 
development 


17, 459 


insurance fund and other 9, 482 


community development, 
MO's 


Naiags SF: 4i function.) 
tal, on- 


Aagepéute (ot (oher asset sales to FFB): 


T ENE, diutpatenscapnsccsss ce 


~ REA, CBOs and new organizations. 
- Sally Mae (SLMA). 


By on-budget functions or off-budget or extra- 
pars ce status (loan asset sales to FFB; e 


96, 490 


Liege med on-budget 
function 


Ener, 


~~ Educati training, 


19.5 


sy, 384 ; 8. 


1 


l. 
7. 
3, 
17, 434 k —2, 
10, 317 3 6 
49, 634 —2. 


10, 368 106, 922 


employ- 


ment, and social services. 


ual to 


tal 1979 FFB outlays exclusive of $110, 


in interest, 


transfer of surplus, and adminis- 


trative expenses). 
Grand a Re ee PRLS EN LAE OY aa a r SR Coe MEO NPE 


1 The energy and income security functions showed no loan asset sales to the Federal Financing 
Bank in 1979, and are therefore not reflected in this table, For a multiyear perspective, see table, 


on p. 331 in the 1991 budget. 


2 Unified budget oi. Gass plus sales of loan assets (including CBO‘s) to off-budget Federal Fi- 


nancing Bank, 


By misrepresenting both the side of gov- 
ernment and the allocation of the resources 
employed by the government, the entire 
budgeting, or fiscal planning process is dam- 
aged. At the practical level, agencies that 
are able to move substantial portions of 
their activities off-budget—some would say 
out of sight—enjoy a competitive advantage 
over agencies which must rely on less crea- 
tive accounting to support their funding 
requests. In the extreme, there can be no 
meaningful comparisons; budgeting becomes 
an adding-up instead of zero-sum process 
and difficult choices are avoided. 

These recommendations and solutions are 
neutral with resnect to individual credit 
programs. Nor is there any attempt to make 
normative judgments on federal credit pro- 
grams per se except as to how they ought 
to be treated in the budget in order to 
fairly represent their activity levels (while 
nevertheless recognizing their qualitative 
differences from direct expenditures and 
other government activities). 

If implemented, these recommendations 
would make the government appear larger 
than it now appears because, under the 
present budgetary treatment of credit pro- 


grams, the government is made to look 
smaller than it is. 


TABLE 8.—ACTIVITY LEVELS (FUNDS ADVANCED) OF GOVERN- 
MENT-SPONSORED ENTERPRISES, 1979 


{In millions of dollars} 
Loans 


out- 
standing 


New 
loans 


Net 


Entity lending 


Student Toms Marketing Asso- 
ciatio 1, 239 
49,174 11,129 
7,222 = 17,027 

credit 


anks. Joepulitean ity Say. 11,975 
Federal land banks... 29, 871 7, 558 
Federal home loan bank sys- 

Federal home loan 


627 


sociation 
Farm Credit Administration: 

Banks for cooperatives 
Fedori intermediate 


41,486 28,425 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
vorporakion? Corporation âc- 
counts. 3 


Participation certitic p 
Subtotal, 
(gross 


2,528 


6, 453 
15, 648 


4, 903 


lending 


163,575 88, 100 31, 930 


Not available.........-..--- 


3 The $10,400,000,000 in sales of loan assets by on-budget agencies to the off-budget Federa 
Financing Bank was added to total unified budget outlays before computations so as not to create 


an upward bias on the column entiies, 


4 Percent differences between nonrounded figures of the 4th and 7th columns. 


Source: Unpublished OMB aa and the Budget of the United States Government for Fiscal Year 


1981, GPO, Washington, p. 331. 


{tn millions of dollars] 


Loans 
out- 
standing 


Net 
lending 


New 
Entity loans 
Less adjustments: 

Loans between sponsored 
enterprises: Federal home 
loans vanks to FHLMC____ 

Secondary funds advanced 
from Federal sources: 
SLMA from FFB- 

Guaranteed loans held as 
direct loans by Student 
Loan Marketing Associ- 
ation 4 527 

Federal: “National Mortgage 
Association 3, 384 

Federal home loan banks... 91 21 

Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation - 


80, 876 


662 400 


530 530 


529 
3, 069 
15 


—155 
27,542 


Source: Budget of the U.S. Gove:nmont, fiscal year 1£81 spe- 
cial analysis F sahara credit programs), GPO, Washington, 
January 1980, p. 178 (table F-6). 


Problem 1: Understating the size of 


government 


The existence of off-budget entities results 
in the budget being understated by billions 
of dollars each year. The lion's share of off- 
budget spending is for credit programs. 


Therefore, all off-budget agencies, includ- 
ing the FFB, should be brought within the 
unified budget. It should be noted that the 
Office of Management and Budget is sympa- 
thetic: 


...» [T]he exclusion of the FFB (Federal 
Financing Bank) from the budget is un- 
equivocally contrary to the principles recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Budget Concepts. The exclusion reduces the 
significance of the budget totals and the 
validity of presentations in the budget 
documents. 

Federally-Sponsored Enterprises 

In 1979, net direct loan activity of fed- 
erally-sponsored enterprises totaled $27.5 bil- 
lion, $80.9 billion in new loans were made, 
and loans outstanding stood at $123.0 billion. 
If net loan activity of federally-sponsored 
enterprises were included in the budget totals 


Footnotes at end of article. 


[In billions of dollars} 


Outlays Deficit 


a budget total (before adjust- 
ents)... aain ; $27.7 
Add: Net off- -budget agency spending.. 12.4 


40.1 
27.5 
67.6 


Subtotal. - 
Net loans by Government-sponsored 
enterprises_....---.---- 


along with off-budget spending, the 1979 ag- 
gregates would take the following appear- 
ance: 

Inclusion of federally-sponsored enter- 
prises in the budget aggregates would be 
strong political medicine considering the 
singular emphasis on deficits. This account- 
ing would, however, be consistent with and 
analogous to making taxes both painful and 
obvious. Separate credit accounts within the 
expenditure side of the budget may offer 
some comfort and would provide analytical 
flexibility. 

In view of the overall behavior and char- 
acteristics of these entities, the arguments 
for extra-budget status are less than com- 
pelling. Accordingly, the activity levels of 
these entities should either be reflected in 
the unified budget, their private ownership 
notwithstanding, or their ties to the gov- 
ernment severed by cancelling their federal 
charters. If the former, they should also be 
included in any federal credit budget. 
Problem 2: Misstating the activity levels 

within the budget 

In the competition for funding, appear- 
ance can be more important than reality; 
programs which can be made to appear less 
costly stand a better chance for funding.* 
Budgetary accounting practices place many 
credit programs in a special position. 

Eliminating off-budget status solves the 
problem of understanding the size of gov- 
ernment, but may do nothing to correct the 
allocation distortions at the program or 
functional levels. Proper attribution of credit 
program activities within the budget is also 
needed. 
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Strategy for an On-Budget FFB 

Much of the distortions caused by the 
treatment of federal credit programs stem 
from tne off-budget status or tne Federal 
Financing Bank. however, it does not follow 
that, even with on-buaget status ior the 
FFB, the best way to eliminate the aistor- 
tions is to 10cus control on the FFB. The 
problem is not uncontrolled Fis financing, 
but instead uncontrolled agency financing. 

Placing the control on the FFB rather than 
on an individual program could lead to sev- 
eral undesirable results and may not solve 
the allocation distortion problein at all. ine 
solution is to make the FFB the “frictionless 
conduit” originally envisioned by properly 
attributing to the agencies and to their re- 
spective subiunctions their dealings with an 
on-budget FFB. 

Despite a strong conclusion by the Presi- 
dential Commission on Budget Concepts, and 
others, that the sale of participation cer- 
tificates constitutes agency borrowing, the 
Congress enacted into law provisions that, 
in enect, require CBO sales to be treated as 
repayments. The sale of CBOs does not con- 
stitute transfer of equity, since the govern- 
ment still owns the loans. There is general 
agreement (at least outside the Department 
of Agriculture) that CBO sales constitute 
agency borrowing and, as such, the proceeds 
should not be recorded as repayments that 
offset outlays. These provisions of law 
should be repealed to require the proceeds 
from CBO sales to be recorded as borrowing 
by the selling agency. 

Net vs. Gross Lending 


The issue is how to accurately represent 
the financial picture (net vs. gross lending) 
while at the same time showing activity lev- 
els (gross lending and loans outstanding). 
Recording loan activity on a net basis may 
introduce a bias, but that bias may be very 
much misleading. Separating repayments 
from direct loans in the budget—for exam- 
ple, showing repayments in a separate func- 
tion—would simply introduce another dis- 
tortion into the allocation picture. 

The best approach is to continue showing 
loan activity on a net basis while at the 
same time developing a separate credit sec- 
tion that is an integral part of the budget. 
A meaningful credit budget is the best way 
to establish a control framework for federal 
credit programs. 

A Related Problem: Control of Federal Credit 
Programs 


The main thrust of this essay has been the 
treatment of federal credit programs within 
the budget. Actual control of federal credit 
programs—which are the least controlled 
programs in the budget—has been a periph- 
eral topic throughout. Accordingly, control 
of federal credit programs is an appropriate 
concluding topic. 

Federal credit programs have evolved to 
be relatively uncontrolled by Congress. Gen- 
erally, Congress has not chosen to exercise 
its authority through annual limitations. Ex- 
cept for entitlement-like credit programs, 
credit programs often permit considerable 
administrative discretion. Presidents, too, 
have generally not sought to exercise tight 
control over program activity levels. This 
lack of control by both the Executive and 
the Congress has certainly contributed to the 
dramatic growth of federal credit programs 
in recent years. 

The issue of control of federal credit did 
not really surface until 1978 when the House 
Budget Committee’s Task Force on Budget 
Process began looking into this question. To 
date, the most Congress has mustered is a 
non-binding credit “limitation” in the 
equally non-binding first concurrent budget 
resolution for 1981. A bipartisan congres- 
sional proposal would restrain new loan 
guarantee commitments to amounts pro- 
vided for in appropriation acts. The pro- 
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posal should be extended to include a similar 
control on direct loan obligations. 

The Carter Administration proposed a 
control system that included both loan 
guarantees and direct loans, with the “‘con- 
trol points” on commitments and obliga- 
tions, respectively.” At first, the Administra- 
tion’s proposal covered only about 45 per- 
cent of total net direct loan obligations and 
40 percent of total loan guarantee commit- 
ments for 1981. The loan obligation was 
Subsequently raised to almost 75 percent by 
bringing Ginnie Mae and FHA mortgage in- 
surance programs into the limitation sphere. 
The direct loan limitation amounts to $28.5 
billion, or 4.5 percent of total unified budget 
outlays. The limitation on loan guarantees 
cannot easily be reduced to a single figure 
because different limitations are attached to 
primary and to secondary loan guarantees, 
and also to loan guarantees held as direct 
loans. After adjustment, the limitation on 
loan guarantee commitments total $112.7 
billion, so that the total proposed federal 
credit budget for 1981 is $141.2 billion. For 
comparison purposes (since guarantees are 
not scored as outlays), this figure is about 
one-fifth of total estimated government 
outlays.” 

The Administration's cautious proposal to 
attach dollar restrictions on federal credit 
program activity levels in annual spending 
bills is sound—a major step in the right 
direction. Unfortunately, the proposal has 
not been met with an outpouring of en- 
thusiasm on Capitol Hill. 


Apart from whether Congress will include 
limitation language in appropriation bills is 
the issue of how control of federal credit 
programs should be approached within the 
precarious and weak congressional budget 
process. H.R. 5683 scught to amend the 1974 
Budget Act to add gross new lending obli- 
gations and gross new loan guarantee com- 
mitments to the two budget aggregates cur- 
rently subject to “ceilings” (total new budg- 
et authority and total outlays). Legislation 
that would breach either of these ceilings 
could be halted by a simple point of order. 
However, this would have no effect on cur- 
tailing commitments and obligations arising 
from on-going and previously funded pro- 
grams. In lieu of enactment of legislation 
that would strengthen the budget process 
(e.g. making credit aggregate ceilings sub- 
ject to points of order when threatened), 
the best to be expected is a continuation of 
non-binding language in non-binding budg- 
et resolutions, 3 

FOOTNOTES 


“In his final budget (FY 1978), President 
Ford showed the off-budget deficit and the 
total deficit in the first budget summary 
tables, on pages 3, 4, 5, and 7 of the budget. 
This courage—which, it should be noted, 
came after the election—has yet to be 
repeated. 

“For more detailed information about 
the FFB see; “The Federal Financing Bank: 
A Primer,” in Loan Guarantees: Current 
Concerns and Alternatives for Control, Con- 
gressional Budget Office, Washington, Jan- 
uary 1979; also, The Federal Financing 
Bank: Background Operations and Budget 
Status, Library of Congress, Congressional 
Research Service, February 2, 1979, (HJ. 
8045 U.S.). 

3 Public Law 93-244 (The Federal Financ- 
ing Bank Act of 1973), 12 U.S.C. 2281. The 
FFB also has authority to borrow directly 
from the public (not to exceed $15 billion 
outstanding) but has done so only once, 
early in its history, wherein the bank learned 
it was cheaper to borrow from the Treasury. 
Thereafter, the bank's policy has been to 
borrow exclusively from the Treasury. 

1: Ageny borrowing from the FFB (which 
borrows from the Treasury, which, in turn, 
borrows from the public) is not considered 
borrowing from the public. Thus, the $2.9 
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billion in agency borrowing from the FFB is 
not included in the —81.6 billion net agency 
borrowing from the public. This distinction 
explains why new agency “borrowing from 
the public” has been almost nonexistent 
since the FFB began operations. 

1 These are the FHA debenture program to 
pay off mortgagors for defaulted FHA- 
insured mortgages which went into opera- 
tion in 1965, and the more recent National 
Credit Union Central Liquidity Facility to 
increase the loanable reserves of credit 
unions which began in 1979. 

* 1979 was a slow year; in 1978, the figure 
was $6.6 billion and, at the time of this writ- 
ing, preliminary estimates for 1980 are $10.8 
billion. 

” For an in-depth treatment of loan asset 
sales, see: “Loan Asset Sales: Current Budg- 
etary Treatment and Alternatives” Loan 
Guarantees: Current Concerns and Alterna- 
tives for Control, Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, January 1979, pp. 71-109. 

* The REA is an off-budget agency, so in & 
narrow sense, there are no unified budget 
distortions when the REA sells CBOs to the 
FFB, since both agencies operate outside the 
unified budget. 

* Title III, Section 309(h), the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Act. 

=In 1976, the House Budget Committee 
adopted a report recommending that all off- 
budget agencies, except the FFB, be brought 
on budget. The Committee was not, however, 
recommending retention of off-budget status 
for the FFB, only deferring Judgment. FFB’s 
marketing of agency debt, the purchase of 
loan assets, and the purchase of guaranteed 
loans could be handled just as efficiently by 
an on-budget FFB. 

= Tech. Paper Serles BRD/FAB 76-1, 2026- 
76; also see “Government Agency Transac- 
tions with the Federal Financing Banks 
Should be Included in the Budget,” Comp- 
troller General, Washington, D.C., PAD-77- 
70, August 3, 1977. 

% This statement would be more forceful if 
the dominant budgeting mode was “two- 
step” rather than “adding-up.” But an ever 
increasing budget “pie” resulting from the 
adition of new programs and the expansion 
of existing programs (adding-up) rather 
than a predetermined, stable “pie” whose 
slices are rearranged to accommodate chang- 
ing priorities diminishes the competitive ad- 
vantare argument. 

235 All federal spending is, of course, con- 
trollable. In budget terminology “control- 
lable" refers to spending that requires legis- 
lative action. Most svending—about three- 
quarters of the budget—occurs under au- 
thority contained in current laws. 

= H.R. 5683, The Federal Credit Program 
Control Act of 1979. 

** Placing control on actual loan disburse- 
ments or guarantee extensions (both of 
which follow obligations and commitments, 
often by significant time periods) would be 
much less effective because once committed, 
the federal government cannot back out of a 
credit agreement without consent from the 
other party. 

* For an analysis of the Administration's 
credit proposals, see: “Federal Credit Activi- 
ties: An Analysis of the President's Credit 
budget for 1981," Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, Washington, February 1980. 

**Such a comparison belies an important 
analytical problem. Although both direct 
loans and loan guaranteés are measured in 
dollars, they are not commensurate in terms 
of their likely economic impact. Just as a 
dollar of direct expenditures will differ in 
economic impact from a dollar of direct 
loans, so too will a dollar of direct loans 
differ in economic impact from a dollar of 
loan guarantees. The tendency is to add di- 
rect loans to other direct expenditures as if 
they were commensurate. This presents 
much less of a problem than if direct expen- 
ditures were added to loan guarantees. 
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8% However, budget resolution ceilings have 
been more of a nuisance than a restraint to 
the Congress. The Budget Act, is, in large 
part, a rewrite of the operating rules of the 
House and Senate, This means that the law 
is frequently violated by simple resolutions 
which waive or change provisions in the 
Budget Act. In three of the past five years, 
binding second resolutions have been sup- 
planted by binding third resolutions. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The recommenda- 


tions read as follows: 

In this final section, the various problems 
associated with the budgetary treatment of 
federal credit programs are linked to recom~ 
mendations and solutions. These recommen- 
dations and solutions are grouped Into two 
broad problem areas corresponding to the 
two main purposes of a government budget— 
determining size and resource allocation. 

By misrepresenting both the size of gov- 
ernment and the allocation of the resources 
employed by the government, the entire 
budgeting, or fiscal planning process is dam- 
aged. At the practical level, agencies that are 
able to move substantial portions of their 
activities off-budget—some would say out of 
sight—enjoy a competitive advantage over 
agencies which must rely on less creative ac- 
counting to support thelr funding requests. 
In the extreme, there can be no meaningful 
comparisons; budgeting becomes an adding- 
up instead of a zero-sum process and difficult 
choices are avoided. 

These recommendations and solutions are 
neutral with respect to individual credit 
programs. Nor is there any attempt to make 
normative judgments on federal credit pro- 
grams per se except as to how they ought to 
be treated in the budget in order to fairly 
represent their activity levels (while never- 
theless recognizing their qualitative differen- 
ces from direct expenditures and other gov- 
ernment activities). 

If implemented, these recommendations 
would make the government appear larger 
than it now appears because, under the pres- 
ent budgetary treatment of credit programs, 
eh government is made to look smaller than 

Problem 1: Understating the Size of Gov- 
ernment. 

The existence of off-budget entities results 
in the budget being understated by billions 
of dollars each year. The lion's share of off- 
budget spending is for credit programs. 

Therefore, all off-budget agencies, includ- 
ing the FFB, should be brought within the 
unified budget. It should be noted that the 
Office of Management and Budget is sympa- 
thetic: 

“ {T]he exclusion of the FFB (Federal FI- 
nancing Bank) from the budget is unequiv- 
ocally contrary to the principles recom- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Budget Concepts. The exclusion reduces the 
significance of the budget totals and the 
met! of presentations in the budget docu- 

ents.” 


Well, the administration asked for it. 
Commonsense suggests we should do it. 
It would certainly serve the interest of 
having a more accurate picture of the 
size of the budget. Why do we not do it? 
The answer, of course, is that the Con- 
gress has resisted. The Congress has suc- 
ceeded in preventing the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank, which makes off-budget loans 
that, as they say, are behind the scenes, 
yet to constituents. I think that is an un- 
fortunate distortion. 

Finally, let me conclude by pointing 
out the problem of the Controller of the 
Federal credit programs, which at least 
controlled programs in the budget have 
been a peripheral topic throughout. 


Let me conclude by pointing out the 
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problem with control of Federal credit 
programs. 

Actual control of federal credit programs— 
which are the least controlled programs in 
the budget—has been a peripheral topic 
throughout. Accordingly, control of federal 
credit programs is an appropriate concluding 
topic. 

Federal credit programs have evolved to be 
relatively uncontrolled by Congress. Gen- 
erally, Congress has not chosen to exercise 
its authority through annual limitations. 
Except for entitlement-like credit programs, 
credit programs often permit considerable 
administrative discretion. Presidents, too, 
have generally not sought to exercise tight 
control over program activity levels, This 
lack of control by both the Executive and 
the Congress has certainly contributed to the 
dramatic growth of federal credit programs 
in recent years. 

The issue of control of federal credit did 
not really surface until 1978 when the House 
Budget Committee’s Task Force on Budget 
Process began looking into this question. To 
date, the most Congress has mustered is & 
non-binding credit “limitation” in the 
equally non-binding first concurrent budget 
resolution for 1981. A bipartisan congres- 
sional proposal would restrain new loan 
guarantee commitments to amounts pro- 
vided for in appropriation acts. 


Incidentally: 

All federal spending is, of course, con- 
trollable. In budget terminology “controlla- 
ble” refers to spending that requires legisla- 
tive action. Most spending—about three- 
quarters of the budget—occurs under au- 
thority contained in current laws. 

The proposal should be extended to in- 
clude a similar control on direct loan obliga- 
tions. 

Apart from whether Congress will include 
limitation language in appropriation bills is 
the issue of how control of federal credit pro- 
grams should be approached within the pre- 
carious and weak congressional budget proc- 
ess. H.R. 5683 sought to amend the 1974 
Budget Act to add gross new lending obliga- 
tions and gross new loan guarantee commit- 
ments to the two budget aggregates cur- 
rently subject to “‘cellings” (total new budget 
authority and total outlays). Legislation that 
would breach either of these ceilings could 
be halted by a simple point of order. How- 
ever, this would have no effect on curtailing 
commitments and obligations arising from 
on-going and previously funded programs. 
In lieu of enactment of legislation that 
would strengthen the budget process (e.g. 
making credit aggregate ceilings subject to 
points of order when threatened), the best 
to be expected is a continuation of non- 
binding language in non-binding budget 
resolutions. 


Mr. President, I have discussed the 
credit programs, I have discussed a num- 
ber of areas where economies could be 
made in order to permit us to comply 
with the amendment that I have pro- 
posed here today that would cut the 
debt limit sharply. Now I should like to 
refer to a publication that I wrote 2 
years ago, called “The Fleecing Of 
America.” That publication was written 
to explain the tremendous ripoffs, the 
outrageous spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I have gone into some de- 
tail on this. I have worked hard on this 
book and I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate a small part of one chapter, 
which indicates how some of these ex- 
penditures occur and why these expendi- 
tures offer a rich area for us to make 
cutbacks which would enable us to live 
within a budget—I should say a debt 
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ceiling limitation that would, in effect, 
mandate a balanced budget in this com- 
ing year. 

The result? Tens of billions spent on pub- 
lic works that have cost 50, maybe 100, per- 
cent more than they should have. 

Many of these pro,ects may be well worth 
while. This is a stronger country econom- 
ically because we have a highway system 
that is the envy of the rest of the world. 
A good number of our inland waterways, 
flood control systems, and irrigation aids 
have brought more benefits to the nation 
than they cost. 

But on the whole these benefits go to a 
relatively few persons, that is, those who 
work on @ public project, those whose homes 
will be protected from flood, and those par- 
ticular farmers whose fields will be irrigated. 
And an infinite variety of such public proj- 
ects is going to be proposed by a self- 
speaking, determined band of promoters. 

To provide some discipline and modera- 
tion, the government has developed a rare 
system of requiring that promoters demon- 
strate that the benefits of a project will 
exceed its cost—a type of “scientific selec- 
tion.” If this great idea were fully and con- 
sistently carried out, we would save an as- 
tronomical amount every year. The tax bur- 
den would be lower, so would inflation, and 
probably half of our recent public works 
projects would never have been built. Nor 
would half of those now on the considera- 
tion list go through. 

The difficulty is that both the benefits and 
costs are computed by a government agency 
called the Corps of Engineers, who operate 
under the strong pressure, guidance, and 
fiscal control of the Public Works Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate. These com- 
mittees are manned and chaired by mem- 
bers of Congress who generally believe 
strongly that public works are a great thing 
for the country and especially for their own 
states. Each legislator importunes and is in 
turn importuned by colleagues to approve & 
project in “my" state or “my” district. As 
the backscratching goes on, they put to- 
gether a bill that becomes a legislative jug- 
gernut. Senator Paul Douglas— 


To whom I referred earlier in this 
speech. I think I referred to him earlier 


last evening— 

some years ago vigorously protested just 
such an elephantine bill. The chairman of 
the committee, Senator Dennis Chavez, 
couldn’t understand Douglas's objection. 
“After all,’ he declared, “there's something 
in this bill for everybody.” 

Must we grow bananas on Pikes Peak? 
Theoretically, with enough water and solar 
reflection, we could do it. But how about the 
benefit-cost ratio? Wouldn't that protect the 
taxpayer from such & wild notion? The an- 
swer is a resounding no. 

To be sure, the West is arid, and for some 
senators, from that part of the country es- 
pecially, public works are a way of life. A 
federal water project can make arid land 
fertile; it can increase the value of what was 
marginal or even wasteland. So the pres- 
sure to justify a water project is heavy. In 
some cases it is completely reasonable; in 
others the funding is absurd. 

The Corps of Engineers, under pressure 
from Congress, has become expert in invent- 
ing benefits. The fertility a project will im- 
mediately bring can be estimated overopti- 
mistically, as can the value of the crop that 
will rise up ten, twelve. or twenty vears from 
now. Recreation benefits can be added. Often 
a water project involves a man-made lake for 
fishing, boating. swimming, and a big poten- 
tial increase in property values all around the 
shore. But that’s just the beginning. 

The bencfits—against which the Appropri- 
ations Committee must weigh the cost— 
won't be enjoyed until the public work is 
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used up, which may take up to fifty years. 
(In the past, the life of some projects has 
been estimated to have been a hundred 
years.) 

That’s where the sleight-of-hand, tricky 
calculus comes in. To estimate the value of 
a project twenty-five or fifty years from 
now, you have to discount (that is, reduce) 
it over time. The “value” will depend on the 
way you do it. 

The benefits are reduced because you don’t 
receive them for many years; the longer a 
project takes to build, the more the value to 
the public goes down. This reduction, or dis- 
count, depends on two things: the number of 
years you have to wait and—this is the tricky 
one—on the percentage rate at which you 
discount the future benefit during those 
years before it is realized. 

To understand the immense difference the 
“discount factor” makes, consider that, at a 
6 percent discount factor, a million dollars 
you or your heirs receive fifty years from 
now is worth $54,288 today, but at 12 percent 
that million dollars fifty years from now is 
worth only $3460 today. Do you see why the 
public works boys battle for the low discount 
factor? It justifies public works that just 
aren’t worth it. 

The Corps of Engineers has been able to 
minimize, on paper, the reduction of the 
benefit value of a project after twenty to 
fifty years by foisting a pitifully unrealistic 
6 percent discount factor on their projects, 
although the long-term opportunity cost of 
money is at 12 percent. 


When I wrote that, it was 12 percent. 
Now it is closer to 15 percent. We still 
have a very low discount factor. 

(Mr. GRASSLEY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, by re- 
ducing future loss of value and putting 
the costs all up front, they create the il- 


lusion that the benefits will exceed the 
costs, and they get the go ahead from 
Congress. 

Public works roll on because Members 
of Congress who make the decision want 
them for their own districts or States. 

The Corps of Engineers accommodates 
their wishes by vastly exaggerating the ben- 
efits of the projects through this systematic 
use of & grossly unjustified discount factor 
and by a happy optimism about recreational 
and property value advantages. 

Then there are the cost overruns. Com- 
pared to the Corps of Engineers, we have 
marvels of efficiency in the Defense Depart- 
ment, HEW, and GSA. The Corps deserves 
the title of Overrun King if only because so 
many of their projects break the 100 percent 
overrun mark, 

Of 178 recent construction projects, 83 of 
them, or 47 percent, went over by 100 per- 
cent or more, topping the record without 
any doubt for the most costly mismanage- 
ment in the entire government. 


Mr. President, I should take a minute 
to explain what I mean and talk about 
these cost overruns. I mean that the con- 
tractor will agree that including inflation 
a particular project will cost, say, $10 
million, and when the project is com- 
pleted the cost is not $10 million but $20 
million. 

And as I pointed out in 47 percent of 
the Corps of Engineer cases it is that 
overrun of 100 percent. 

Mind you, we do not count inflation in 
this. They are allowed full inflation, and 
even allowing full inflation the overrun 


in 47 percent of the cases is more than 
100 percent. 


Let me go on: 
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The baseline cost of these 178 projects was 
first estimated at $12.7 billion. Congress au- 
thorized them and began funding. Now the 
same bunch will cost $26.7 billion, because 
of overruns. 

Such projects are concentrated heavily in 
the South and West. 

Under the Corps’s flood control program, 
the following dramatic increases stand out: 
Caesar Creek, Ohio, up 243 percent; Cooper 
Lake, Texas, up 325 percent; Fire Island In- 
let, New York, up 325 percent; New Orleans 
to Venice Hurricane Protection— 


The name of that alone should warn 

you of what kind of a project that is 
likely to be. 
But the overrun was up 1,027 percent; Sacra- 
mento River Bank, up 356 percent. Among its 
navigation projects, Jacksonville Harbor, 
Florida, is up 316 percent, and the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway, Alabama, up 321 per- 
cent. 

These dramatic cost overruns cannot be 
explained away by inflation. When the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office analyzed them, it 
found that at least half the increase was for 
changes in engineering, in estimating, and in 
the scope of the project. These changes could 
have been avoided, given thorough and 
proper planning. 

The Corps provides critical service to the 
country. The number of lives lost and the 
amount of property destroyed would be im- 
measurably greater if it were not for their 
protection. 

But along with that protection have come 
environmental disasters as well: the loss of 
anadromous fish spawning grounds, destruc- 
tion of wildlife habitats, channelization of 
streambeds, silting and death of lakes, and 
countless other problems. It seems to be a 
good time for the Executive Department to 
rethink the function of the Corps of En- 
gineers. Perhaps they should be directed to 
reclaiming polluted waterways and build- 
ing municipal waste treatment facilities and 
other desperately needed capital programs 
where their engineering resources could be 
efficiently used. 


Now, Mr. President, we come to some 
of Congress public works darlings. 

When the Senate and the House venture 
into their own private public works they 
have a propensity to be incredibly inefficient. 
The new Senate Office Building, now known 
as the Dirksen Building, and the Rayburn 
Building—put up in the sixties—are ex- 
amples of a spirit of gay abandon when it 
comes to tossing federal money to the skiles. 
A more recent showplace is the Hart addition 
to the new Senate Office Building, known 
familiarly and properly in Washington as the 
new S.O.B. 

The construction of both these buildings 
was waste at its worst. In the Dirksen Build- 
ing, the metal hands of the clocks were so 
elaborate, expensive, and heavy that they 
couldn’t move. The floors in the offices were 
covered with the best and brightest linoleum 
that money could buy. But it was decided to 
cover the fancy linoleum with luxurious 
carpeting on the lame excuse that the 
linoleum might be too slippery for Senate 
secretaries and they couldn't risk having 
fallen women in the offices. But then, after 
the carpeting was firmly in place, it was 
found that the beautiful, expensive doors 
wouldn't close over the new carpets. So the 
doors had to be taken off and planed down. 

Every Senate office was equipped with a 
safe so elaborate it would do justice to 
Tiffany's or a bank. Senators do not harbor 
classified material, so the safes were put to 
use to guard the most precious of all jewels: 
the senator's liquor supplies. 

But the Dirksen Building was only the 
beginning. At four times the cost of the 
original building ($125 to $200 million) the 
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Senate constructed an addition that would 
make a Persian prince green with envy. It 
includes such “national prestige” items as a 
rooftop dining room and a third gymnasium, 
These luxury items show an arrogance that 
should turn taxpayers livid. We already had 
two dininz rooms. 


They are going to add those later Iam 
sure because they cut them out for the 
time being in view of the avalanche of 
criticism that the building has received. 
But just wait. They will be coming along. 

We already had a gym in the Russell Build- 
ing and a rarely used one in the Dirksen 
Building. The third “physical fitness center” 
has a convertible basketball/handball/tennis 
court. The average American, whose dollars 
pay for this indulgence, has no access to 
such facilities. If senators want to stay in 
shape, why shouldn’t they pay for member- 
ship in a health club? 

The landscaping and art work around the 
building and the proliferation of marble and 
bronze throughout the building are excessive 
to the point of a late Roman atmosphere. The 
senators’ offices are wood paneled, of course— 
$1.5 million for this alone. 

The final cost was two and one-half to five 
times the original estimate, or a cost overrun 
of 154 percent to 300 percent. Like Topsy, it 
just growed and growed. And it hasn't 
stopped yet. 


Mr. President, one of the areas of 
spending that the public seems very 
skeptical about, and understandably so, 
is foreign assistance. 

I frequently get questions from people 
in my State, as every Senator does when 
he goes home, “Senator, if you are going 
to spend money at least spend it on 
people in this country.” 

I realize that one can make a strong 
case for assisting other countries, and I 
think that there are some programs, the 
food-for-peace program, and the Peace 
Corps, programs based on volunteerism, 
technical assistance programs, that have 
been very constructive and positive and 
cost relatively very little. 

But in many of these foreign aid pro- 
grams we simply seem to lose perspective 
in our spending. 

I shall speak for a moment on areas 
where we can find economies. 


The taxpayers group has put together 
some criticism of this, and I think I 
should call it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Although the administration strongly sup- 
ports foreign assistance grants and loans, 
such support may ultimately be useless or 
counterproductive. Critics argue that much 
of the aid is misused by the recipient gov- 
ernments or is consumed simply in lieu of 
borrowing from abroad. The U.S. also main- 
tains little control over the funds which are 
distributed through numerous international 
agencies. 

“ATD help,” goes the argument, “focuses 
cn meeting the basic needs of the poorest 
people abroad.” U.S. aid is conditioned on 
“past economic performance and human 
rights policies and practices of recipient 
countries.” 


Despite these lofty standards and aims, 
a Harris Poll issued June 12, 1980 found an 
82-14 percent majority favored reducing 
foreign economic aid. Critics of foreign aid 
offer many arguments which confirm the 
public’s view: 

“Official aid does not help poor people,” 
says Dr. P. T. Bauer of the London School 
of Economics. "Such ald increases the money, 
patronage and power of recipient govern- 
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ments, and thereby enhances their grip on 
the rest of society. it thus diverts energy 
from productive activity to the political 
arena, because people's livelihoods and even 
survival come to depend on political and ad- 
ministrative decisions.” 

The view of foreign ald as a tool in the 
redistribution of world income is largely il- 
lusory. Because aid is received by govern- 
ments, there is no guarantee it will be ad- 
justed to the circumstances of individual 
recipients. “Many taxpayers in donor coun- 
tries are poorer than many people in recipient 
countries where aid benefits largely the rel- 
atively well off," says Dr. Bauer. 

Countries where government or business 
can use funds productively can borrow 
abroad. Thus the maximum contribution of 
aid is no more than the avoided cost of bor- 
rowing. Economists have calculated that this 
savings is no more than a fraction of one 
percent in the large Third World countries, 
and contributes almost nothing to the 
growth of national income. 

At the same time, however, aid can be large 
in comparison to foreign exchange earnings, 
or even to government revenues. It thus 
tends to maintain overvalued exchange rates 
and to increase the money supply. it can 
even encourage imprudent financial policies 
because external payment difficulties are an 
effective ground for appeal for aid. 

While U.S. aid funds are intended to sup- 
port the aims of American foreign policy, & 
large and growing volume of aid from all 
Western nations is channelled through inter- 
national agencies. These agencies are barred 
by charter from acting on the basis of U.S. 
political interests. In addition, Soviet mem- 
bership (and its use of “revolutionary doc- 
trine to express solidarity with developing 
nations) runs the risk of perverse use of 
assistance dollars. 


Mr. President, the Bipartisan Coalition 


for Fiscal Responsibility has recently 
given me some material on the multi- 
lateral development banks. They point 
out: 

The long-range impacts of loans from 
multilateral development banks penalize 
both the U.S. and the indebted countries. 
The U.S. makes substantial contributions to 
low-priority foreign aid projects, thereby 
adding to the federal deficit. Meanwhile the 
developing nations are forced to penalize 
their residents through high taxes and tar- 
iffs in order to pay back +a 1na==a 

The budget narrative notes that the World 
Bank and its affiliates, anu re. lola, ue... s“ 
ment banks, lent $14 billion last year. The 
narrative says previous Congressional reduc- 
tions in Administration requests for appro- 
priations have “created problems in meet- 
ing pledges for U.S. installment payments.” 

The budget narrative states that “the U.S. 
benefits from the cost-sharing features of 
this approach.” Our share of replenish- 
ment will be 27 percent in 1981 vs. 31 per- 
cent in 1978 and 40 percent when IDA 
was founded in 1960. The narrative sternly 
warns Congress, “The gradual shift to other 
countries has been achieved only after dif- 
ficult negotiation. Other donors clearly ex- 
pect the U.S. to pay its reduced share on 
time.” 

The claim is also made that “In a period of 
budget stringency, the potential multiplier 
effect on U.S. contributions through these 
institutions is particularly important.” 

The Bipartisan Coalition for Fiscal Re- 
sponsibility draws precisely the opposite 
conclusion: “The urgent demands imposed 
on our economy by the current fiscal crisis 
compel deep reductions in our low-priority 
foreign aid efforts, such as . . . support for 
multilateral banks.” The Coalition calls for 
pro rata reductions in the IDA-World Bank 
concessional loan program ($571 million), 
the Inter-American Development Bank ($251 
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million) and the Asian Development Bank 
($7/ million). 

Both the added federal budget deficit 
caused by foreign aid grants and loans, and 
the high tariff barriers established by coun- 
tries struggling to repay international debt, 
can be seen as working against a strong dol- 
lar. Ultimately, expandea trade in a dollar- 
based world monetary system is the best 
hope of less developed nations for funda- 
mental economic improvement. To the ex- 
tent current foreign aid policy works to weak- 
en free trade and the dollar, it is counter- 
productive. 

Critics argue that there has been a some- 
times unhealthy interaction between ald 
grants and assistance loans. Some of the 
lowest income countries have experienced 
staggering increases, in debt burden owed to 
multilateral and multinational banks that 
finance development activities. Paying off 
this external. debt has compelled stringent 
internal measures such as high taxes and 
tariffs: Debt service obligations equal 71 per- 
cent of national income in Somolia and 99 
percent in Guinea, for example. 


Debt service obligations—99 percent. 
That means that national income would 
all be committed in Guinea to servicing 
the debt, if they tried to do it. Obviously, 
under those circumstances there is no 
way they could service the debt; and I 
suppose for that reason it is written off 
as a bad loan, or much of it is. It shows 
that the debt, as a so-called loan, is really 
a cover for a grant. 

The Marshall Plan does not provide an 
analogy with current foreign aid. In post- 
war Europe the task was reconstruction, not 
development. The Marshall Plan operated 
for only four years, and West Germany be- 
came a net exporter shortly thereafter. By 
contrast, the prevailing philosophy of Third 
World aid calls for an indefinite transfer of 
wealth, including massive loan defaults. 


Mr. President, one of the programs we 
subsidize and has overwhelming and en- 
thusiastic congressional support, it 
seems to me, has the weakest case, and 
that is the Export-Import Bank. 

In the 6 years I was chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, I used to 
report to the floor of the Senate on the 
loans made by the Export-Import Bank 
that exceeded $100 million. It seemed 
that many of those loans were made to 
the Boeing Corp.; and when they were 
not made to the Boeing Corp., they were 
made to some other huge aircraft manu- 
facturer. Typically, their principal com- 
petition was another U.S. aircraft manu- 
facturer. 

The loans, of course, were at very, very 
subsidized rates. As recently as last year 
and the year before, when interest rates 
were far higher, they would borrow typi- 
cally at 8 percent. Of course, no small 
businessman or farmer could borrow at 
that rate. The Boeing Corp., with its 
special bank, the Export-Import Bank, 
was able to do that. 

Of course, if I were an executive of 
the Boeing Corp., I would be delighted 
with that kind of arrangement. After 
all, I would be borrowing at about half 
the market rate, and it gives me a ter- 
rific advantage over any domestic com- 
petitor. 

I never felt that the administration 
was able to justify this colossal subsidy 
to very large American corporations con- 
centrated so heavily in a particular in- 
dustry—to wit, aircraft manufactur- 
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ing—an industry that has one of the 
least vigorous international competitors 
of any industry we have. 

You can always make a case for any 
kind of subsidized loan to anybody, but I 
felt that the Export-Import Bank prob- 
ably makes the weakest case of all. 

‘Taxpayers are forced to finance lend- 
ing risks at terms they cannot acquire 
for themselves and at a lower interest 
rate and the Federal Government has 
to borrow. 

So there is a net gift from the taxpay- 
er to the borrowing company, thus drain- 
ing the taxpayer of his wealth, for the 
benefit of the Boeing Corp. and the bene- 
fit, also, of the foreign firm that buys 
the Boeing product. 

It is no wonder that we were never 
given a justification. No case was made 
that if we did not sell it, maybe the 
French would have. a plane they would 
be able to sell. As I say, there is prac- 
tically no effective, vigorous nationwide 
competition. The French have about the 
only competition, and they have had a 
very limited capacity. So the case here is 
a very thin case indeed. 

Exports of products represent an out- 
shipment of national wealth. This is 
beneficial only when it is profitable. Plaut 
charges the Bank and its supporters 
“equate success with the amount of 
money being shelled out.” In 4 years, out- 
standing commitments of the Bank have 
grown seven-fold to $14 billion. “When 
the U.S. Government reduces the cost to 
a foreign buyer by subsidizing a deal, the 
United States is not creating wealth—it 
is giving away wealth,” says Plaut. “The 
foreign consumer gets a windfall fi- 
nanced by U.S. taxpayers.” 

In practice much of the wealth does 
not go abroad but is transferred from one 
group of Americans to another. Exporters 
generally raise prices and capture a 
part of the Ex-Im Bank subsidy for 
themselves. 

Of course, there is another side to it. 
The Bank rests its claim of success on 
what they call additionality or the in- 
crease in U.S. exports attributable to its 
activities. 

But additionality should be based on the 
increment in U.S. earnings from exports, 
not the incremental number of physical 
units exported. It is possible Ex-Im Bank fi- 
nancing has actually reduced U.S. export 
revenues from abroad because many of the 
high-value items it finances have small price 
elasticity. Thus, the increase in sales volume 
fails to offset the loss of income from fair 
market pricing per unit of credit purchase. 

The Bank displays the same chronic de- 
ficiencies of many subsidy programs, such as 
extending low-interest loans to foreign 
buyers who have already decided to buy 
American goods. 


Of course, additionality then is zero. 
If they are to buy a Boeing plane and 
provide for a nice, fat subsidy for the 
Boeing Corp., the Boeing Corp. benefits 
from making the deal more profitably, 
and the taxpaver pays the difference. We 
have a reputation as an easy mark to tap 
for covering cost overruns. 

The comprehensive indictment against the 
Bank suggests its activities are redundant 
with the private sector and in some cases 
counterproductive in their impact on Amer- 
ica’s net wealth. Until better criteria can be 
developed, further expansion appears unwise. 
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Indeed, Plaut argues the Bank's entire ex- 
istence is based on two questionable assump- 
tions: first, that the private sector cannot fi- 
nance exports. 


Of course, the private sector can and 
does and would finance exports vigor- 
ously. 

As I have said before, we have the 
most competitive, efficient, vigorous pri- 
vate financial sector of any country in 
the world. We have some outstanding 
experts in some of our big banks. 

The notion that they are not capable 
of financing exports is foolish and wrong 
and wasteful. Obviously, any industry 
would these days especially enjoy a Gov- 
ernment banker who will provide tax- 
payers’ money below cost. But the case 
should be made, and it has never been 
made, as to why a particular sale must 
be at a certain rate of interest. 

As I say for year after year after year 
I have served on the committee, I have 
interrogated the officials from the 
Export-Import Bank. We have asked 
Treasury officials and others who have 
responsibilities close to the Export- 
Import Bank, and they have never been 
able to give us examples of instances 
where the Export-Import Bank financing 
has actually brought a sale to an Ameri- 
can corporation that the American 
corporation would lose otherwise to a 
foreign corporation, and that is the test. 
It is not the only test because obviously 
if the sale is unprofitable and the only 
advantage is a loss of money to the tax- 
payer through the Export-Import Bank, 
it should not be made. But at the very 
least I think Congress deserves, if we are 
going to go ahead with the Export- 
Import Bank, to have a clear, logical 
justification documentation of the rea- 
sons why the Export-Import Bank had 
to tap the taxpayer to subsidize a loan 
of an American corporation’s sales 
abroad. 

Indeed, Plaut argues the Bank’s entire 
existence is based on two questionable as- 
sumptions: first, that the private sector 
cannot finance exports; second, that the 
government is capable of running a bank. 
Economist Arthur Laffer suggests “an activist 
policy of abolishing the Ex-Im Bank.” 


I do not agree with the Laffer on a 
lot of things, but I must say he shows 
remarkable acuity in that respect. 

Now I come to another area where we 
can save some money. This is on the 
community development block grant 
program. That is a $3.166 billion pro- 
gram. Anybody who thinks that my 
amendment is unrealistic because that 
amendment is going to put a limit on the 
debt, the national debt, prevent it from 
going over $1 trillion, should recognize 
that there are a whole series of ways 
that Iam recommending here that would 
enable the Federal Government to save 
money. One of them is a program that 
the General Accounting Office has looked 
at carefully, the community develop- 
ment block grant program. That is a 
$3.166 billion program next year, 1982. 

Mr. President, I have used the GAO, 
as other Senators have done, frequently. 
In fact, I have used it literally hundreds 
of times in the past 24 years, and I have 
found them to be superlative. They are 
objective, they are competent, they are 
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quick. The reports they made are clear 
and understandable. 

I have never found them to be wrong 
in a fact. They are absolutely incorrupt- 
ible, and they are an agency that gives 
Congress the best kind of advice. They 
have 6,000 auditors and accountants and 
other experts who are throughout the 
world, and they can examine, investigate 
charges of waste and the efficiency of 
Federal programs, and make recommen- 
dations to us on which we can fully rely. 

Here is what the GAO says about the 
community development grant program. 

On the CDBG program we found that 
HUD had a backlog of about $3.4 billion in 
unspent funds for formula entitlement 
grantees as of April 30, 1980. While HUD has 
taken several actions to get grantees to spend 
block grant funds faster, this may stimulate 
ineffective and inappropriate use of block 
grant funds. For example, our current review 
of the CDBG program has identified several 
problem areas which hamper achievement of 
the program's objectives: 


I might point out that the block grant 
is the way the administration is going, 
and the Governors want them to go that 
way, and this warning by the GAO is one 
we should heed not only with respect 
to community development block grants 
but elsewhere. These are the areas which 
the GAO says might hamper the pro- 
gram objectives: 

Cities have spent funds in too many areas, 
in areas too large to accomplish meaningful 
results in a reasonable period of time, and 
on activities not directly related to com- 
munity development. In addition, benefits 
to low- and moderate-income persons are 
not thoroughly verified, and as a result it 
is unclear whether or to what degree this 
major objective of the program is being met. 

The lack of HUD guidance on block grant 
supported housing rehabilitation work has 
resulted in non-essential work being com- 
pleted, relatively high income persons being 
assisted, and wide disparities in the types of 
work that can be done. 

Audits of grantee operations by HUD's 
Inspector General, independent public ac- 
countants, and city comptrollers, as well as 
our own review, have identified many ex- 
amples where inadequate information and 
controls exist to determine whether program 
expenditures are for eligible items and are 
adequately supported or justified. 

To improve the CDBG program's efficiency 
and effectiveness, the Administration and 
the Congress may want to address such is- 
sues as: 

The need for all grantees to concentrate 
their block grant funds in distressed geo- 
graphic areas small enough so that visible 
improvements are achievable in a reasonable 
time. period. 

The need to verify information provided 
by grantees on benefits to low- and moderate- 
income persons, to ensure that activities 
claimed to benefit low- and moderate- 
income persons, in actuality principally 
benefit these income groups. 


Mr. President, you would think those 
two points would be front and center. 
After all, the purpose of the Federal sub- 
sidy is to provide the distressed geo- 
graphic areas which are workable 
enough so that visible improvements are 
achievable and a reasonable time period 
should be chosen; and, second, HUD 
should certainly verify information pro- 
vided by grantees to make sure that 
the low- and moderat2-income persons 
get the benefits claimed for them. 
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I found over and over again these pro- 
grams that are supposed to benefit low- 
income people, poor people, in many 
cases go to people who are anything but 
poor, whose incomes are high, and the 
result is that the taxpayer is subsidizing 
somebody in many cases who earns more 
than the taxpayer earns. 

The need to reduce the broad list of activi- 
ties currently eligible under the program to 
focus on those activities which meet the 
cities’ most urgent revitalization needs. For 
example, many city officials told us that one 
activity—public services, amounting to $240 
million annually—could be eliminated from 
eligibility with minimal effect on achieving 
the objectives of the block grant program. 

The need to develop overall income eligi- 
bility requirements for recipients of block 
grant supported rehabilitation. Such limits 
would result in increasing the number of 
low- and moderate-income people benefiting 
from the program. 

The need to limit eligible housing reha- 
bilitation work to that which is essential to 
restore the unit to a safe, decent, and sani- 
tary condition, specifically prohibiting non- 
essential and luxury items, so that more 
homes needing basic repairs can be rehabili- 
tated. 


This has a very useful purpose if this 
money is well-spent. But in the many 
years I have worked with HUD with 
many, many Secretaries of Housing and 
Urban Development, and all of them sin- 
cerely trying to do a good job, and hon- 
orable people, nevertheless I found this 
agency is woefully, over the years woe- 
fully, inefficient, and it does not meet 
any of these criteria, and it does not 
seem to be able to concentrate their ef- 
forts either in the distressed areas for 
the people who are most distressed and 
the most needy and who should get and 
do deserve our assistance. 


Mr. President, the major and main 
arguments supporting the termination 
of the program are the following: 

Community Development Block Grant 
funds can be used, at the discretion of locali- 
ties, for the same purposes as Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant funds. 


Now, Mr. President, I should make it 
clear I am talking about urban develop- 
ment action grant programs which in- 
clude $500 million in 1982. Once again, 
if my amendment is accepted, and we 
do limit the Federal debt to less than $1 
trillion, I have the responsibility for 
showing where we can make cuts, and 
that is exactly what I am doing now. 


The urban development action grant, 
a $500 million program, could be cut out, 
and here is why: 

Community Development Block Grant 
funds can be used, at the discretion of local- 
ities, for the same purposes as Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant funds. 

There is no evidence that the Urban De- 
velopment Action Grant program creates 
new investments or jobs on a national level. 
It may affect the locational choice of some 
investments and their resulting benefits, al- 
though this has not been empirically proven. 


So there is no evidence that the pro- 
gram does any good, and it is a $500 mil- 
lion program. 

Even if the UDAG program did influence 
investment location decisions, it would im- 
pose an economic cost on the overall eco- 
nomic efficiency of private sector invest- 
ments. In theory, the UDAG program com- 
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pensates the private sector for shifting in- 
vestments to high cost or less economically 
efficient areas, This reduces the net economic 
(although not necessarily the social) gains 
from any given amount of investment. 

The UDAG program with its emphasis on 
intensive direct Federal Intervention in local 
investment decisions is inconsistent with the 
basic block grant philosophy of delegating 
decisionmaking from the Federal Govern- 
ment to other local governments or the pri- 
vate sector. 


You would think this administration 
would see that. This administration has 
been stressing local control and decen- 
tralization and removing the regulations 
and the restraints and the interference 
by the Washington bureaucracy, and the 
UDAG program goes in exactly the oppo- 
site direction because it stresses, as I say, 
intensive, direct Federal intervention. 

This categorical program exposes the Fed- 
eral Government and the administration to 
local criticism and objections to particular 
development projects. There has been ad- 
verse publicity in the past over excess em- 
phasis on some types of projects (e.g., luxury 
hotels), and the distribution of project 
awards among both project categories (Le., 
commercial, industrial or neighborhood proj- 
ects) and applicant communities. 


So all together, Mr. President, here is 
an opportunity to save half a billion dol- 
lars. I have not kept count, I have not 
kept a running total on the amount of 
savings I have recommended here to- 
night, but it is in the tens of billions of 
dollars. It certainly is easily enough to 
justify the amendment that I have of- 
fered to the Senate which, as I say, would 
keep the Federal debt limit below $1 tril- 
lion and not let it go, as the proposal 
before the Senate would do, to $1,079,- 
090,000,000. 

Mr. President, I have today’s New York 
Times. I have just received this because 
I have been speaking here since 6:15 last 
night and, as a result, I have not had a 
chance to see the morning paper. 

This is an article in the New York 
Times by David Shribman, showing what 
the private collection of debts to the 
United States could do. That article says 
the following: 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 28.—The Reagan Ad- 
ministration, faced with collecting more 
than $25 billion in delinquent debts owed to 
the Feseral Government, is pushing a plan 
to permit private collectors to seek out Fed- 
eral debtors and to let them use current ad- 
dresses taken from tax forms, 


Think of that, $25 billion. You could 
wipe out half the deficit right there. You 
would take care of one-third of the in- 
crease in th2 debt limit right there, if 
you could collect that $25 billion. We 
could certainly do a lot better than has 
been done in the past. 

The proposal, which is part of the Admin- 
istration’s program to shrink the Federal 
deficit, would also permit the Government 
to dip Into the salaries of Federal employees 


to satisfy their debt obligations to the Gov- 
ernment, 


I do not know how anvbodv else feels 
about that, but I say, “Go ahead, admin- 
istration.” I am a Democrat and they 
are Republicans, but they are dead right. 
Anybody who owes funds to the Federal 
Government should be required to pay 
them. Whatever legal methods the Fed- 
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eral Government suggests to collect I 
will certainly approve enthusiastically. 

Twenty-five billion dollars is ridic- 
ulous. People feel if they owe it to Uncle 
Sam, it does not count. If they owe it to 
the local car dealer or if they owe it toa 
local merchant, they pay up or they know 
they are going to go to jail. They pay up 
or they know it is going to be collected, 
and collected vigorously. 

Well, there is no reason why Uncle 
Sam’s debts should be treated any dif- 
ferently. 

Under the plan, the Government would 
be authorized to report delinquent debtors 
to credit bureaus, adversely affecting bor- 
rowers’ credit ratings in the private sector. 


At long last, I have been urging that 
credit policy for at least 5 years. Most of 
the people in this country pay their debts 
and they are very good about it. But there 
are a few people who do not. Many peo- 
ple who do not will do so if there is a real 
sanction, if there is a penalty, if there is 
a requirement that they pay their debt. 
How do we provide that? We can provide 
it at almost no cost by doing what every 
other lender does: Report a delinquent 
credit to the local credit bureau, and then 
you will find that these people who have 
not paid their student loans, or have not 
paid their veterans loans, or have not 
paid their small business loans, will come 
pounding on the door and ask, “Please, 
let me pay it.” Why? Because they will 
lose their credit rating. The credit bureau 
will carry that. We have a credit society. 
There is no way they can borrow money. 
So this is exactly what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do. As I say, at long last 
they are doing what I have advocated 
now for at least 5 or 6 years. 

The Administration expects the debt col- 
lection plan, which requires Congressional 
approval, to raise about $1 billion a year, but 
Congressional aides believe the figure might 
go as high as $3 billion. 


Iam one who thinks it will go that high 
on the basis of the limited experience we 
have had where we persuaded the agen- 
cies to follow that policy. 

$13.3 BILLION IN UNPAID TAXES 

More than half the delinquent debt, or 
about $13.3 billion, stems from unpaid Fed- 
eral income taxes. 


Well, the overwhelming majority of 
the American people pay their income 
taxes. The people who mooch on it, who 
do not pay, should be forced to pay. They 
are stealing from the Government when 
they do not pay their taxes. 


This country has the best record in the 
world on our citizens paying taxes. It is 
something all of us should be proud of. 
But it is something we should enforce 
because it could break down in a hurry if 
people get the notion that some are rip- 
ping the Government, not paying their 
taxes, and it is becoming a joke. We 
should crack down and crack down hard 
and require these delinquent debtors to 
pay up. 

Delinquent student loans, the next larg- 
est category of debt, account for about $2.2 
billion. In all, the Federal delinquent debt 
costs taxpayers about $10 million a day in 
interest, according to a spokesman for the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

The amount of delinquent tax debts has 
more than doubled since 1976, when 600,000 
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delinquent accounts totaled $1.7 billion in 
unpaid taxes. Last year, the number of de- 
linquent accounts rose to 1.2 million and 
the debt rose to $3.6 billion. 


That is an appalling number. 

Internal Revenue Service officials attribute 
the increase in delinquent debt to what they 
describe as the “credit psychology.” Many 
debtors consider owing money to the Gov- 
ernment, which charges only 12 percent in- 
terest, far cheaper than owing money to 
commercial institutions. 

The Internal Revenue Service doubled the 
interest rate from 6 percent on Feb. 1, 1980, 
and will increase it again next Feb. 1. The 
new rate will be the average prime rate— 
the rate that banks charge their best cus- 
tomers—for this month, which wiil place 
the figure at about 19.5 percent. 

The Government lends money through 24 
departments and agencies, but only the De- 
partment of Education is currently permitted 
to use »rivate debt-collection companies. 
The Administration plan would permit all 
the agencies to use private collectors, but 
would restrict their use of information 
gathered from Federal tax forms to Govern- 
ment debts. 


Incidentally, that is where they have 
gotten some real results. They have used 
it. You find students coming around 
rapping on the doors saying, “We want 
to pay up. We do not want our credit 
rating destroyed.” So it has worked. 

“They can’t take an address they get from 
tax forms and use it to go after some person 
who owes money to Sears," said a Congres- 
sional aide. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, how- 
ever, has expressed its opposition to the use 
of Federal tax information in debt collection. 

Mr. President, I admire the Civil Lib- 
erties Union. I think it is a great in- 
stitution, one we should honor and re- 
spect, but in this case they are wrong. 
You do not interfere with a person's 
liberty when you make him pay a debt 
he owes. When he does not pay his debts, 
we are being ripped off. People who pay 
their taxes have to pay more because 
somebody else is not paying what he 
rightfully owes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is ripping us off. 

“We recognize the importance of the Gov- 
ernment collecting its debts, but not at the 
expense of the privacy of individual tax- 
payers,” said John Shattuck, national legis- 
lative director of the civil liberties group. 
“It’s not necessary to invade tax records to 
have an efficient debt-collection scheme.” 


I would like to know what is the basis 
of an efficient tax collection scheme. 
We have been trying to collect those 
debts for decades, for many, many years. 

As we have pointed out, the estimates 
are that the Federal Government has 
$25 billion owed to it in delinquent debts. 
So I think we do need these vigorous, 
new kinds of methods of collecting the 
money. 

T. H. Bell, Secretary of Education, said 
a pilot program in which his department 
used private collectors had been a success. 
Both an internal study and a study prepared 
by Booz, Allen & Hamilton, a management 
consultant firm, found that the use of pri- 
vate collectors was at least as cost-effective 
as the use of Federal collectors. 

The provision to subtract debt payments 
from Federal paychecks would affect more 
than 85,000 Government employees who have 
defaulted on about $50 million in loans from 
the Veterans’ Administration and Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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We certainly ought to do that. That 
makes sense. If the Federal employee 
owes money, has not paid it, is delin- 
quent, there is no doubt about it, the 
money should be subtracted from what 
he gets in his pay. 

The plan, which has been approved by 
the Senate Government Operations and 
Finance Committees but is awaiting House 
committee action, would also allow the Gov- 
ernment to determine if applicants for stu- 
dent loans and other Federal loans were al- 
ready delinquent debtors. 


Mr. President, further on the collection 
of defaulted loans, debts, and overpay- 
ments, the Bipartisan Coalition for Fis- 
cal Responsibility and Unpaid Debts has 
done a fine job of analyzing the situa- 
tion. They point out that in many cases, 
the collection methods of Federal agen- 
cies are— 

Unsophisticated in comparison to those in 
the private sector. 

BACKGROUND 


General Accounting Office reports have 
found that the amount of money owed the 
federal government is “enormous and grow- 
ing.” According to GAO, U.S. citizens and or- 
ganizations owed the federal government— 


This is not delinquent. This is the total 
debt— 


over $95 billion at the start of fiscal year 
1979. The office notes, “Debts are incurred 
from a host of activities, including federal 
housing and student loan programs; over- 
payments to veterans and annuitants; tax 
assessments; and sales of government serv- 
ices and goods.” 

Although much of the $95 billion has been 
or will be routinely collected, estimates from 
some federal agencies indicate at least $3.5 
billion of the total will be written off as 
uncollectible. GAO predicts, “Losses will 
probably be even greater because some agen- 
cles have not reported estimated uncollecti- 
bles.” 


So, we are losing all kinds of money 
by not collecting these debts. That is a 
real waste we should not permit. 

Two deficiencies have hampered effective 
collection efforts. Many agencies have not 
made it a high priority and are not suffi- 
ciently aggressive in recouping debts, de- 
faulted loans and overpayments, The GAO 
also found that present collection methods 
are expensive, slow, and ineffective compared 
to commercial practices. 

Examples of uncollected debts and delin- 
quent loans abound. HUD, for instance, oper- 
ates a college housing program for improve- 
ments to dormitories. By the end of 1978 
eighty-three of the institutions of higher 
learning which had received these subsidized 
low-interest loans were in default for $14.3 
million. 


We are not talking about students, Mr. 
President, who, after all, can incur all 
kinds of difficulties. These are institutions 
of higher learning—colleges, universities. 
They are in default for $14 million. What 
a disgrace. 

Incidentally, included were many pres- 
tigious and well-known schools. I know 
that schools are hard up, but they ought 
to pay their debts. 

At the same time, 53 percent of the total 
amount of housing rehabilitation loans were 
in default through 1979. 


Let me repeat that shocking figure—53 
percent of the total amount of housing 
rehabilitation loans were in default 
through 1979—more than half of all the 
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loans we make. That is a strong case for 
abolishing the whole program. If you 
have more than half the people refusing 
to pay their loans, the program obviously 
is a giveaway program, a takeaway pro- 
gram, stealaway program that we cannot 
permit. At any rate, we either ought to 
abolish the program or we ought to in- 
stitute some really rugged, aggressive, 
vigorous debt collection methods that 
work. 

One reason appears to be HUD practices 
which according to the GAO lowered “the ef- 
fective interest rate from 3.0 percent to 2.3 
percent upon default, resuiting in a 31.5 per- 
cent savings in interest actually paid by the 
borrower.” 

There are large numbers of defaulted loans 
each year in the federal government’s mas- 
sive mortgage programs. Many of these de- 
faults are due to genuine economic hardship. 
By contrast, the two HUD programs cited 
above are of significant benefit to affluent 
persons who possess financial resources. 
Vigorous collection efforts are indicated, 
rather than letting certain institutions and 
individuals compound the benefit of a sub- 
sidized loan with a "tolerance policy” on de- 
faulted repayments. 

The General Accounting Office has made 
many recommendations to improve collection 
efforts, including: reporting debtors to com- 
mercial credit bureaus; charging interest on 
delinquent debts. 


That is something which, as I say, I 
have been urging for a number of years. 
Charging interest on delinquent debts. 
Why not? We ought to charge interest 
and charge high interest—maybe 25 per- 
cent would wake them up. After all, a 
small busniessman borrowing money has 
to pay about 22 percent. We certainly 
ought to charge a higher interest in the 
market so there is an incentive for pay- 
ing up. Otherwise, instead of making a 
small loan, they just hold on to the Gov- 
ernment’s money and do not pay it back, 

Third, 

Stepping up efforts to prevent overpay- 
ments; and reducing future federal payments 
to the debtor via tax refunds or federally paid 
salaries, 

The GAO notes that the need for the fed- 
eral government to improve its ability to col- 
lect debts “is now widely recognized by the 
legislative and executive branches.” Several 
bills are pending before Congress that would 
improve collection efforts. The President's 
Management Improvement Council has also 
undertaken a special debt collection project 
which could lead to better practices. 

FISCAL IMPACT 

If stepped-up debt collection efforts were 
able to recoup 50 percent of the money that 
is now considered “uncollectible,” roughly 
$1.75 billion would be returned to the federal 
government. Accurate data on loans now 
rated as uncollectible could boost this figure 
to the $2.5 billion range. 


Mr. President, there is a saving—anv- 
where from $1.75 billion to $2.5 billion. 
That is a saving that does not involve 
our canceling a program or cutting out 
a service or stopping nutrition or not 
helping the handicapped. There is a sav- 
ing that we can achieve by simply get- 
ting the moochers to pay up, by just 
being tough, by treating people exactly 
the way people are treated who do not 
pay their debts in the private sector. 
There is no reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be a patsy. That is the 
taxpayers’ money that is at stake here 
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and we should insist that it is paid up 
and paid up in full. 

Mr. President, as I say, I am continu- 
ing to put into the record here a num- 
ber of areas where we can save, in some 
cases millions and in some cases hun- 
dreds of millions, in some cases, as in the 
last instance, billions of dollars, and do 
so by simply following the solid advice of 
the General Accounting Office. In doing 
that, of course, we make it possible for 
us to say no to a trillion dollar national 
debt. I should say a $1,079,000,000,000 
national debt. 

Of course, when we do that, we begin 
a credible anti-inflation and anti-high- 
interest rate policy. We do not just talk 
about inflation, we do not just say as- 
sault the Federal Reserve Board or at- 
tack Wall Street. We do something solid 
and effective and constructive that vir- 
tually every economist in the country 
says is overdue when we balance the 
budget in these circumstances. We do 
not have a military emergency nor an 
economic emergency. We have every in- 
dication that the economy is healthy and 
moving ahead. We should balance the 
budget now and forever. 

These expenditures I am discussing 
now are exactly how we can balance the 
budget, where we can make those 
changes. It is not a matter of generality, 
it is not a matter of saying I am going to 
knock out all the fraud and abuse. It is a 
matter of pointing out where we can 
save it and how much we can save. 

Another area where we can save a 
great deal of money is in the flagrant, 
excessive, extravagant use of consultants 
and contractors. Consultants and con- 
tractors have been used in a way that 
undoubtedly has wasted billions of dol- 
lars. Again, the Bipartisan Coalition for 
Fiscal Responsibility has made this case 
very strongly. The problem is this, ac- 
cording to the Bipartisan Coalition: The 
Government’s use of consultants and 
contractors needs better management. In 
many cases, contracts are awarded with- 
out competition and massive studies are 
never read. 

In other words, they will pay tens of 
thousands of dollars or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for a study and then 
never read it. Nobody looks at it. A com- 
plete throwaway, a waste of money. 

Or it is not competitive. Joe Smith, 
who works for the Government, will hire 
Jack Smith, who is his brother, and do it 
without any competition, to do some 
consulting work. That consulting work 
can add up to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The cost may be excessive, the 
consultant may be incompetent. With- 
out that kind of competition, you did not 
get the kind of work that the taxpayer is 
entitled to get. 

And of course, as the bipartisan coali- 
tion points out, the most serious problem 
is that consultants are hired to perform 
duties which are part of a government’s 
basic operation. . 

So that an agency already has an in- 
house capability to do the job and yet 
because they have buddies on the out- 
side thev go out and hire a consultant to 
do the job. 

This is not just a wild charge. Let me 
document this a bit. 
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Consultants have come to be known as 
Government’s invisible workers. 

The man who has cone the finest job 
in this area, Senator Davin Pryor, of 
Arkansas, has worked very hard in this 
and he has turned up some shocking 
revelations. He has made some very con- 
structive proposals, including legislative 
proposals to remedy it and reclaim 
money for the Federal Government. 

As Senator Davip Pryor, of Arkansas, 
explained on the Senate floor: 

The number of consulting service arrange- 
ments the government has, the cost, and the 
purposes for which they exist is still not 
evailable to even the President, the United 
States Congress, or the American people. 


Senator Pryor kicked off a series of 
joint hearings on Federal spending for 
consultants and charged that the Energy 
Department expects to spend over half 
of its $11 billion budget on outside con- 
sultants and contractors. That is $5.5 
billion, This is not chickenfeed. This is 
not peanuts. This is hard cash; $5.5 bil- 
lion for outside consultants and contrac- 
tors. 

Mr. Pryor commented: 

It is hard to understand what, if anything 
is left for officials to do. 


Consultants are used to make policy, 
answer letters from Congressmen, and 
even keep tabs on other contractors. 

Specific abuses have been uncovered 
by the General Accounting Office in 
many Federal agencies. For example: 

A $160,957 Office of Education contract 
was awarded to survey the supply and 
demand of newly graduated teachers. 
The survey was delivered 11 months late 
at a cost not of $160,000 but at a cost 
of $329,920. 

A $29,947 Department of Energy con- 
tract was awarded for ‘technical anal- 
ysis and support for assessing the tech- 
nology base.” But as a program official 
explained, the primary thrust of the ton- 
tract was for typing support since the 
ae) did not have sufficient secretarial 

elp. 

How do you like that? A contract really 
for assessing the needs for typists. 

What you do, of course, is you hire the 
typist or you hire an agency that will 
hire a typist directly, but you do not pay 
about $30,000 for a technical analysis 
support for assessing the technology 
base. 

Furthermore, an investigation by the 
Washington Post uncovered other ques- 
tionable practices. Out of the 13,848 con- 
tracts awarded to consultants and re- 
searchers that they reviewed. two-thirds 
were granted without competition, think 
of that—two-thirds without competi- 
tion, and that means, of course, that 
there are many of these contracts, hun- 
dreds, probably thousands of the con- 
tracts that are sweetheart contracts. 


When there is not competition, you 
can give it to a relative, a buddy, a 
friend, a former associate, a former em- 
ployee at a very high cost. Whether there 
are kickbacks or corruption involved is 
hard to say, but this is the kind of situa- 
tion that breeds kickbacks, that breeds 
corruption, because, after all. when there 
is not competition, then there js no basis 
for determining whether the $30,000, or 
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$80,000, or $200,000 paid is reasonable or 
not. There is a strong temptation, of 
course, under those circumstances, to 
take care of your buddies and undoubt- 
edly in some cases unfortunately with 
13,000 contracts that has been done. 

Problems with the management of 
consultant contracts have been identified 
by the GAO, congressional committees, 
and Federal agencies. ‘They include: 

First: a failure to consider in-house 
ability before awarding contract. In 
other words, what an agency will do is 
they will have perfectly competent peo- 
ple able to do the job right in the agency, 
paid to do the job, in some cases sitting 
around with nothing to do, but instead 
they will go out and they will hire an 
outside contractor. 

Second: the questionable use—or lack 
of use—of study results or consultant 
recommendations. In other words they 
get it, they do not use it, or if they use 
it they use it improperly. 

Third: a failure to obtain competitive 
bids before awarding contracts. I already 
discussed that. Sometimes through abuse 
of criteria on “expertise” and ‘‘emer- 
gencies.” 

Fourth: excessive rates of pay for con- 
sulting services. 

Of course, when you have the kind of 
overrun that I just mentioned, $160,009 
was the contract, and I do not know how 
in the world you could justify paying 
$325.090 when the survey paid to study 
the supply and demand of newly grad- 
uated teachers. 

Fifth: consultants performing work 
of a policymaking or managerial na- 
ture. In other words, you should not 
have an agency in which you pay and 
pay well officals to run the agency and 
then in many cases those policy and 
managerial officials are approved by the 
Senate, after careful hearings, presum- 
ably they are carefully hired, and then 
instead of doing the work they are sup- 
posed to do they shove it out to a con- 
sultant to do it, a consultant who is not 
in the agency, who does not have the re- 
sponsibility, who is not responsive to 
Congress or to the Pres'dent, and who 
moves in and takes over and makes the 
policy cecisions for the Government. 

Finally: a failure to adequately guard 
against duplicative studies or services. 

Some contracts appear to result from 
congressional “copouts” using studies 
to substitute for policy action on a con- 
trovers‘al issue. In such cases, an agency 
may not want to divert personnel, and 
consultants are the least disruptive way 
to get the job done. 

Where permanent, usually annual, 
reporting resuirements have been im- 
posed on agencies by Congress, they 
should be subiect to annual av~ronria- 
tion. This forces Congress to reexamine 
the cost-effectiveness of requiring re- 
ports, and would have an indirect im- 
pact on expenses for consult'ng. 

On behalf of Congress, I must say that 
the difficulty is we deal with such colos- 
sal budgets. HUD has a multibillion 
dollar budget. Of course, if they hire 
consultants and pay $100.090 here and 
$300.000 there and $500.°09 ‘n the other 
place, there can be so many of them 
that it is very, very difficult even with 
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a topflight staff and a diligent and 
vigorous staff to get to the bottom of 
this. 

We certainly, on the other hand, 
should have a comprehensive report. We 
should know what the agency under our 
responsibility exactly how much they 
pay for consultants. They do not tell us 
we should not approve their budget. 

We should know what they pay for 
contractors. We should know what the 
purpose is. We should know how they 
used the studies. 

As I say, there are so many of these 
consultants that it is very hard to exam- 
ine these on a one-by-one basis. 

We should have aggregate ngures and 
then we should have a sample spotcheck 
of this kind of an operation. 

A more direct step is to prohibit delega- 
tion of contract-approval authority below 
the level of Assistant Secretary, an this way, 
central control would be enhanced and the 
now murky information system on consult- 
ant use could be clarified. There is a place 
for consultants where specialized skills are 
temporarily required, or in providing basic 
services such as janitorial or security staffing. 
As a general rule, howe-er, consultants 
should be employed as a catalyst for reform 
or chungze but not simply to supplement the 
bureaucracy in performing its on-going 
functions. sor occasional staffing, the use 
of consultants can be economical since it 
presents a permanent workforce bulld-up 
and avoids payment of costly Federal per- 
sonnel “perks.” 

The need is to discourage mass employ- 
ment of consultants as a “hidden bureau- 
cracy, without erecting additional barriers 
to their useful role as the source of outside 
advice and independent perspective. 

Since exact data on total Government ex- 
penditures for consultants are not available, 
precise cost savings figures are dificult to 
determine. An initial estimate is that re- 
stricting the use of consultants could save 
botween $ 00 millicn and $1 billion per year 
in the Department of Energy alone, with po- 
tential government-wide savings of $2 to $3 
billion. 


Mr. President, earlier, maybe it was 
yesterday, anyway it. was during this 
speech, I think it was about maybe 8 or 
9 o'clock last night I discussed the Space 
Shuttle prosram very briefly and elimi- 
nation of one Space Shuttle orbiter. But 
I did not point out: 

The space shuttle program calls for four 
shuttles, with the fourth orbiter to be com- 
pleted and dolivered by 1984. The first three 
orbiters are capable of reliably performing 
27 shuttle flights per year. The fourth orbiter, 
estimated to cost $979 million, would pro- 
vido program flexibility, enabling additional 
and/or multiple flights for elther civilian or 
military purposes. 

Eliminating the fourth orbiter would save 
lees tan its estimated cost of $979 million. 
About $51 million has already been author- 
ized for fiscal year 1981. Moreover, part of the 
cost of the fourth orbiter cannot be separated 
from the common costs of manufacturing all 
the shuttles and from subcontractor over- 
head costs. Some of these costs would be 
redistributed over the remaining three 
orbiters if the fourth was eliminated. When 
NASA deleted its planned fifth orbiter, it 
estimated the savings to be $365 million, or 
63 percent of the estimated total costs for 
that shuttle. A realistic total savings esti- 
mate for deletion of the fourth orbiter would 
be 63 percent of the $979 million, or $583 
mi’'ion over the 1982-1986 period. 

There might be some offsetting costs in 
the defense budget if any of the three orbit- 
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ers was rendered inoperable and the planned 
flight schedule was maintained. In this event, 
the Department of Deiense would need to 
purchase expendable launch vehicles, each 
costing about $100 million, to execute its 
critical missions; or military missions might 
be given priority over civilian flights with 
the remaining orbiters. 


Mr. President, this is something that 
we spent a lot of time on and have gotten 
into it in considerable detail. Last April, 
the Shuttle took its first flight. It was a 
great thrill for people in this country 
when they saw the Shuttle take off into 
space, circumnavigate the globe many 
times, and come back and come back 
right on target. 

Obviously the skill and the precision 
and the marvelous technology made all 
of us proud of America to see we were 
way ahead of other countries in this 
regard and we were moving into space in 
this exciting and dramatic way. 

I find many Americans are space buffs. 
No one else that I know of criticizes that 
program, and it is astonishing because 
that program is an enormously expensive 
program. It was supposed to cost $5 bil- 
lion. The Space Shuttle program already 
costs $20 billion. Part of that is inflation. 
but much of it is because the program 
was much later than it should have been, 
over 3 years late. 

There was a clear overrun of 29 per- 
cent. The performance itself was de- 
graded. This was a program that was 
supposed to perform missions in space. 
It can perform only 1 out of 12—I 
should say 1 out of 8 of its missions in 
outer space, 24 out of 195 missions, and 
it is a program that is going to be in its 
operations far more expensive than peo- 
ple realize. 

Mr. President, this program is going to 
cost $1 billion a year for operations alone. 

Now, of course, it is an exciting pro- 
gram, as I say, because it is in outer 
space, but it is a program that has been 
so expensive, has taken up so much of 
the money of the space program that it 
has presented some very excellent scien- 
tific programs from going ahead. 

The solar polar mission, for example, 
was scrubbed; at least it has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. That was a mission that 
had great promise, such great promise 
that this was one mission where we had 
a number of other countries contribute 
money to the program, 

In fact, European countries contribu- 
ted over $100 million. They are very un- 
happy that we scrubbed that mission. 
We did it because we wanted to go ahead 
with the Shuttle. 

The Shuttle is also a system that is 
going to be used, to a very large extent, 
by the military. But the military is not 
being required to pay for it. I think it is 
fine that the military is using it. I think 
it is perfectly legitimate, proper, and 
praiseworthy for the military to defend 
our country with a Shuttle. I have no 
objection to that at all. 

But the fact is they should justify the 
Shuttle in their budget. 

Several years ago, when I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Shuttle was 
just beginning, I asked the Secretary of 
Defense why we should not put the Shut- 
tle in the military budget. Since they are 
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going to be the principal user of it, let 
them pay for it. His answer was very re- 
vealing. He said: 

Senator, if we had to put the shuttle in our 
budget, we wouldn't take it. We wouldn't pay 
for it. It has too low a priority. We don't 
need it that badly. 


Mr. President, it seems to me, with that 
vast Pentagon budget, if this has such a 
low priority and there are other alter- 
natives, it does not mean that that would 
cancel our military space flight at all. 
It would mean that they would use ex- 
pendable launchers that could do just 
about everything the Shuttle can do. 
If it has that low a priority, I question 
whether we should spend these billions 
and billions of dollars, as I say, $20 bil- 
lion, over this program that it is going 
to cost before we are through. We are 
already approaching about $11.5 billion. 

The first three orbiters are capable of reli- 
ably performing 27 shuttle filghts per year. 
The fourth orbiter, estimated to cost $979 
million, would provide program flexibility, 
enabling additional and/or multiple flights 
for either civilian or military purposes. 

Eliminating the fourth orbiter would save 
less than its estimated cost of $979 million. 
About $51 million has already been author- 
ized for fiscal year 1981. Moreover, part of the 
cost of the fourth orbiter cannot be separated 
from the common costs of manufacturing all 
the shuttles and from subcontractor overhead 
costs. Some of these costs would be redistrib- 
uted over the remaining three orbiters if the 
fourth was eliminated. When NASA deleted 
its planned fifth orbiter, it estimated the 
savings to be $365 million, or 63 percent of 
the estimated total costs for that shuttle. 
A realistic total savings estimate for deletion 
of the fourth orbiter would be 63 percent of 
the $979 million, or $583 million over the 
1982-1986 period. 

There might be some offsetting costs in the 
defense budget if any of the three orbiters 
was rendered inoperable and the planned 
flight schedule was maintained. In this event, 
the Department of Defense would need to 
purchase expendable launch vehicles, each 
costing about $100 million, to execute its 
critical missions; or military missions might 
be given priority over civilian flights with the 
remaining orbiters. 


Mr. President, the Reagan adminis- 
tration, it is said, seriously considered 
deleting revenue sharing as an expendi- 
ture of the Federal Government. That is 
$4.9 billion. 

Revenue sharing has a lot of appeal, 
especially to a mayor or a city council- 
man or a county official. If you want to 
make an enemy of a county official, all 
you have to do is say that you oppose 
revenue sharing; if you want to make a 
friend, all you have to do is say you are 
going to do your best to get it for them. 

Let us face it, we do not have any rev- 
enue to share. That is $4.9 billion we do 
not have. 


We poured billions of dollars into this 
program over the years on the theory— 
and I remember very well when Walter 
Heller proposed it to the Joint Economic 
Committee many years ago, that we 
should have revenue sharing because he 
gave the fascinating justification that if 
we did not have revenue sharing, the 
Federal Government would be over- 
whelmed by surpluses. the surpluses 
would be so great that they would act as 
a drag on the economy; we better get rid 
of that money in a hurry; and the best 
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way to get rid of it is just to give it to the 
Dvates, 

As we pointed out earlier, at one time 
in the early 1800's, the Federal Govern- 
ment did have a genuine surplus and it 
did distripute it to the States. but now 
we have nothing but deficits. And for us 
to hand over to the States, most of whom 
have cut their taxes and have a sub- 
stantial surplus, virtually all of whom 
have a budget in balance, to have this 
Government that has a budget out of 
balance hand over money without ac- 
countability—and the League of Women 
Voters has made a study, a 2-year study, 
that showed a great proportion of the 
State legislators and newspapermen 
who cover the State legislature and Gov- 
ernors do not know where the revenue- 
sharing money goes. 

It is putting money on the stump and 
run money. In Wisconsin we had the ex- 
planation that the revenue-sharing 
money goes for education. But when I 
talked to the education people about it, 
they said, “Don't let the Governor get 
that one past you.” They said, “The 
State does provide a substantial amount 
of money for education, as all States do, 
but they just make it convenient to justi- 
fy revenue-sharing.” They say, “We get 
that money from the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Well, they gave that money long before 
the Federal Government ever came up 
with the revenue sharing. It is written in 
the law. There is no question but the 
people of our States would support the 
State assistance for education whether 
we had revenue sharing or not. It is just 
a way of making the revenue sharing 
program defensible. 


Mr. President, let me describe what 
revenue sharing provides and the origins 
of it. 


Despite the many difficulties encountered 
in trying to solve with pinpointed, earmarked 
grants the highly diverse and complex prob- 
lems of a far-flung, pluralistic society, Wash- 
ington was not quick to accept the idea of 
unrestricted allocations of money to state 
and local governments. This approach began 
to gain momentum during the 1960s, when 
it anpeared to offer a means of treating two 
particular economic ailments, fiscal drag— 


Which is what I just discussed; that is, 
we are running surpluses. It is really ri- 
diculous. We have had one small surplus 
in the last 20 years. 
fiscal drag and fiscal mismatch. Strange as 
it seems today, the Federal Government then 
faced the problem of an overflowing Treas- 
ury, brought on by rapid economic growth 
and a growth-sensitive tax system. 


Well, it was not really an overflowing 
Treasury. We have not had an overflow- 
ing Treasury for a long time. We still had 
a colossal debt we could have retired and 
we had far more deficits, even in the 
early 1960’s, than we had surpluses. Of 
course, as I say, since that time we have 
had an almost unbroken record. This 
produced times, in peaceful times, as well 
as in other times, a huge deficit. 

This situation worried macroeconomists, 
who were concerned about the relatively high 
unemployment rate and feared that a fed- 
eral revenue surplus would exert a drag on 
the economy by depressing aggregate de- 
mand and so prevent an early return to full 
employment. 
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These fellows had been so unac- 
quainted with the surplus, it was such a 
rare and frightening period, they decided 
if it ever came up, it would be one of the 
worst tragedies that could befall the 
Federal Government. Imagine—having a 
surplus. We had to find a way to get rid 
of it. 

They were also bothered by the fact that 
State and local governments were facing the 
opposite problem, with their spending re- 
quirements far outpacing their revenues. 
Where the needs were, the money was short, 
and vice versa. 


Well, their spending requirements 
were outpacing their revenues, but even 
then the State and city governments 
balanced their budget. They always like 
to have more money. Who would not? 
But they did not have anything like the 
deficits we have in our Government or 
the debt we have in any relationship on 
a per capita basis, or any other way. 

To economists a broad, no-strings dis- 
tribution of federal monies seemed an ideal 
way to counter both the fiscal drag and the 
fiscal mismatch. But the Johnson adminis- 
tration opted for a variety of Great Society 
programs with strong categorical features. 
While these did help to eliminate much of 
the fiscal drag and mismatch, they carried 
the project-categorical grant concept to 
such an extreme that the stage was prepared 
for a new approach. The rapid proliferation 
of categorical grants was viewed by some 
critics as a worrisome extension of federal 
power and influence over the economy and 
as an excessive vesting of authority in the 
hands of professional program specialists. 
Such concerns did much to revive the idea 
of general revenue sharing, which was 


finally enacted in 1972. 
One striking feature of the State and Local 


Fiscal Assistance Act, which authorized 
revenue sharing, was its omission of any ex- 
plicit statement of purpose. 


Give them the money, spend it any 
way you wish, no real accountability, no 
taxpayer challenge. Here was money 
that you could take and if you wanted 
a golf course by the mayor’s house, who 
is to deny it? Citizens come and say: 
“Mayor why are you building a golf 
course?” 

“Well, this is not your money. This 
is revenue-sharing money.” 

“Why are you getting another new 

fire truck or, for that matter, a limou- 
sine?” 
_. “Well, this isn’t tax money; at least 
it is not local tax money. The Federal 
Government gives us this money. We 
have to spend it on something, so we 
spend it on this.” 

That vital discipline is a discipline that 
is lacking, of course, in most public 
spending, because we do not have a 
profit and loss system and we do not 
have an accountability to stockholders. 
The substitute for that is tough taxpayer 
pressure. And the way we helped the 
States escape from that is by giving 
them a substantial source of revenue 
they did not have to justify. 

Presumably there were so many different 
goals in the minds of its diverse supporters 
that no simple listing would suffice. To some 
it was an opportunity to lighten the growing 
burden of state and local taxes by substi- 
tuting federal taxes—and in the process to 
increase the Pprogressivity of the total tax 
system. To others revenue sharing meant 
more money for new programs or for capital 
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spending. A complication arose over the lack 
of clarity as to whether the shared revenue 
was to be an infusion of additional federal 
money or was to replace existing federal aid 
funds. This doubt caused considerable con- 
sternation among state and local officials, 
particularly when President Nixon, at a time 
of budgetary stress in 1973, used his powers 
of impoundment to stem the flow of categor- 
ical grant funds. 

This cutback, as it turned out, did not 
make any long-term dent in the general 
outward expansion of the flow of federal 
money to state and local governments. 


Mr. President, let me sum up the criti- 
cism of revenue sharing, a $4.9 billion 
program we have, of revenue we do not 
have to share. We have a deficit, and we 
do not have the revenue. 

So long as the Federal budget is un- 
balanced, revenue sharing is really 
“deficit sharing’—an expense which 
adds to the national debt and inflation. 

Thirty State legislatures have adopted 
strongly worded resolutions calling on 
Congress to balance the Federal budget. 
Assuming they are sincere, State officials 
must share in required sacrifice. 

Critics of State revenue sharing have 
ready answers for the two major defenses 
offered of the program: That it strength- 
ens federalism by offering unrestricted 
funds to State and local government 
from the productive Federal tax system; 
and that in specific cases its elimination 
would work a real hardship. 

With regard to tax sharing, Senator 
Mark HATFIELD says, “When we separate 
tax collecting from the spending respon- 
sibilities and authorities, we have not 
strengthened federalism. We have weak- 
ened it by making Governors and local 
governments more dependent on central 
government.” 

Mr. President, I underline what Chair- 
man HATFIELD has said. He is absolutely 
correct. What we should do is make all 
spending as accountable as possible, and 
that is exactly what we do not do with 
reyenue sharing. The particular level of 
government that spends the money 
should raise that money. If they do not 
raise that money, they are not going to 
be nearly as responsible. 

As Senator HATFIELD properly points 
out, when we pay money to the mayors 
and to the county officials you make 
them not less dependent but more 
dependent. 

If you give money to your grown, ma- 
ture, 25-year-old son or daughter, you 
make them not less dependent on you but 
more dependent, no matter how you ra- 
tionalize it. We all love our children, 
and it is a fine thing to give them gifts, 
but we should not kid ourselves or kid 
them—if we are going to continue to 
support them, it is not going to make 
them less dependent. 

Similarly, if we are going to hand out 
funds to the cities, it is a way of making 
them more dependent on the total gov- 
ernment, not less. 

Joseph Kraft calls the new federalism 
“a monster raging out of control” which 
“not only fails to check the growth of 
government, but eggs it on.” Kraft says, 
“Experience demonstrates that revenue 
sharing has been the occasion for an alli- 
ance between the Federal bureaucracy 
and the bureaucracies of most States, 
counties and cities. Far from cutting 
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outlays, they work hand-in-hand to 
maintain programs in ways that keep 
budgets rising.” 

As for the argument that needy com- 
munities would be hurt by a termination 
of the program, Kraft charges “that the 
bargaining process by which Washington 
doles out funds to States and cities is 
distinctly irrational. It does not favor the 
most needy—indeed, there is no defini- 
tion of need.” 

So this revenue sharing goes to some 
communities that actually have said they 
do not want it and do not need it and 
have issued releases saying they do not 
know what to do with it, that they are 
going to distribute it on a per capita 
basis, and in some cases—not very 
often—even give it back. 

Mr. President, President Carter, of 
course, was defeated for reelection in 
1980. Many people feel that he will be 
treated much more kindly by history, He 
was a man of deep integrity, strong re- 
ligious beliefs, a very intelligent man, an 
extremely hard-working man, a man 
who had a number of appointments that 
were excellent—not all, because I voted 
against a number of his appointments. 

One of his best appointments was 
Charles Schultze, who later became head 
of the Budget Bureau. I became well ac- 
quainted with Charles Schultze when I 
was Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee and he was the chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Charles Schultze was responsible for 
the economic report of the President in 
January of 1981. Many people in Wash- 
ington know Dr. Schultze and know 
what a brilliant economist he is and how 
marvelously clear he can make this 
sometimes complicated and confusing 
economic system we have. 

Mr. Schultze, in his economic re- 
port—I should say. of course, this is 
speaking for the council, including 
Chairman Schultze, George Eads, and 
Stephen Goldfeli—said this, on January 
16 of this year. This was his final report, 
a sort of farewell address, and he had 
this to say about inflation. 

The Nation has for some time now experi- 
enced inflation that would have been un- 
imaginable in earlier days. Although people's 
lives and the course of business may not, et 
first glance, appear radically different from 
what they were in 1960 before the recent in- 
flation began, inflation has taken a very real 
toll. The uncertainty it has brought with it 
cannot be measured, but the consequent 
anxiety has torn at the fabric of our society. 
People feel less able to mark their progress 
and fear that the next round of inflation 
will leave them pcorer. In a number of 
ways—such as introducing cost-of-living 
adjustments into wage contracts and index- 
ing the benefits of social welfare programs— 
institutions have evolved to compensate for 
some of the uncertainty. But these institu- 
tions may sometimes cnly heighten the 
arbitrary redistribution of income brought 
on by inflation—redistribution that society 
often finds undesirable ard unfair. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, I note 
that one of the most recent analvses of 
the redistribution of income in our so- 
ciety indicates that, for the first time in 
many years, the rich are getting richer 
and the poor are getting poorer. That is 
rartly because of an analysis of the tax 
cuts. It is something we should be very 
sensitive about, because the best mark, 
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in my judgment, of a tax system is its 
equity and its justice and its fa.rness 
and whether or not it is based on the 
fundamental principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. Schultze goes on to say; 

In addition to these painful effects, more- 
over, inflation reduces the Nation’s prospects 
for growth. The reduction may not appear 
dramatic, but it impairs the efficiency of the 
free-enterprise system and discourages capi- 
tal investment, innovation, and risk-taking. 

Rising prices, it should be remembered, 
are not in the aggregate synonymous with a 
reduction in real income. When prices rise, 
someone receives the additional revenues. 
And for the economy as a whole, rising prices 
have gone together with rising money in- 
comes. But a wage or salary increase comes 
infrequently and in a large lump, while 
prices tend to increase all the time. Further- 
more, @ pay increase may be viewed as un- 
certain and as a reward for effort, but price 
increases seem entirely beyond a consumer's 
control. As a result, a recent wage increase 
may be forgotten when the grocery bill rises. 
Thus rising prices are often treated as some- 
thing that directly lower real incomes, even 
when in fact for the Nation as a whole they 
do not. Of course, the resulting anxiety is 
not less real. 


I interject at this point that, as I 
pointed out earlier, the most recent stud- 
ies show that real income, and allowing 
for inflation and taxes, is less now than 
it was 15 years ago in this country. As I 
pointed out, inflation has gone on, really, 
since 1939. So real income is less. 

This perception is not an illusion. It is 
a fact. The great majority of the Ameri- 
can people are not as well off today as 
they were 16 years ago. 

I recall that in the last election, Presi- 
dent Reagan used to say, “I ask you one 
question: Are you better off than you 
were 4 years ago?” People would all 
chorus, “No.” 

Well, they could say, “Are you better 
off than you were before the Ford admin- 
istration, the Nixon administration, or 
the Johnson administration?” We have 
had a steady erosion of income, thanks 
to inflation and the fact that taxes have 
remained high. 

Whether or not the recent tax cut is 
going to take care of that, of course, de- 
pends on what it does to inflation at the 
same time. 

But when the country pays sharply higher 
prices to foreign oil producers, that does 
indeed lower its real income. We are poorer 
because we receive less oil than we did pre- 
viously for the same amount of money. That 
would be true whether or not general infla- 
tion followed increases in the price of oil. 
The induced inflation, in the form of gen- 
erally higher wages, salaries, and prices, is 
not the cause of the real income decline— 
the Nation’s higher oil bill is. 


A similar phenomenon occurs when growth 
in productivity slows. 


I have on the door to my office a chart 
which shows that our productivity has 
declined steadily, almost year by year, 
for the last 10 years, and is now lower 
than that of any developed country in 
the world, lower than Italy, lower than 
the United Kingdom, of course lower 
than Japan and Germany, lower than 
Switzerland, Sweden, or Norway. Our 
productivity has suffered and suffered in 
part because our inflation has become 
worse. It has suffered in part also because 
our savings are less. It has suffered be- 
cause we have failed to provide the kind 
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of incentive for saving and investment 
that is essential if we are going to be 
able to produce more efficiently. 


Slower productivity growth leads to a 
slower rise in real incomes. A decline in pro- 
ductivity growth may be accompanied by an 
unchanged pace of wage and salary increases, 
in which case inflation will rise. But a 
slackening of productivity growth may also 
result in lower wage increases and an un- 
changed inflation rate. In either case the 
same slowdown in the growth of real income 
would have occurred. It was not caused by 
inflation. 

Although some of the simpler notions that 
associate inflation with real income loss are 
wrong, high and rising rates of inflation do 
indeed weaken the Nation’s macroeconomic 
performance. Inflation can contribute to 
slower growth in productivity by discourag- 
ing investment in two ways. First, some evi- 
dence suggests that when inflation increases, 
not only do people’s expectations of future 
inflation rise, but their expectations tend to 
become much more uncertain. In this 
climate, expectations depend less on fact 
and more on opinion, rumor, and sub- 
jective perceptions. Innovative invest- 
ments and other higher-risk economic activi- 
ties, the seedbeds of future productivity 
growth, seem even riskier and are less likely 
to be undertaken. Meanwhile, businesses and 
households devote increasing effort to shield- 
ing themselves from the effects of inflation, 
often by speculating in nonproductive assets. 
Second, as discussed later in this chapter, the 
interaction between inflation and the tax sys- 
tem can indirectly discourage business in- 
vestment and also affect the types of assets 
chosen, thereby distorting investment deci- 
sions and resulting in a less productive cap- 
ital stock. 

In a market economy the structure of rela- 
tive prices and costs, and the yardstick of 
business profits, provide signals to businesses 
about what to produce, what inputs to buy, 
and when to buy them. The system responds 
to changes in those signals—changes in the 
price of aluminum relative to copper, of glass 
relative to tin, and in wages relative to prices. 
But In a period of high inflation, with a con- 
sequent increase in uncertainty, it is much 
more difficult to distinguish signals from 
random events. It is hard to know to what 
extent particular wage and price increases 
simply represent general inflation or are con- 
veying a “real” message. As a consequence, it 
is easier to make wrong decisions. Inefficien- 
cies grow, and productivity falls. 


So Mr. Schultze contends that while 
inflation may not be a restraining factor 
in real income directly, that inflation 
does reduce our productivity, disrupt our 
expectations and make our economy far 
less efficient. Certainly, the record that I 
have pointed out, the drop in productiv- 
ity in our economy, would support that 
and underline it. 

The uncertainty created by inflation also 
obstructs the conduct of economic policy. To 
the extent that high and rising inflation un- 
hinges expectations from reality, the connec- 
tion between economic policies and their re- 
sults is attenuated, and the difficulties of 
policymaking are increased. Inflation itself is 
then more difficult to control. There is a 
temptation for macroeconomic policy to 
make anncuncements and take measures to 
impress the markets, but the intangible gains 
so purchased tend to evaporate rapidly. 

Uncertainty is in large part to blame for 
the damage done by inflation. In addition to 
causing serious worry among individuals 
planning their economic futures, uncertainty 
interferes with the efficient operation of 
markets and thereby lowers the productive 
potential of the economy. Although measures 
to cure inflation may themselves be pain- 
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ful, over the longer term a reduction in infia- 
tion will yield rewards in terms of increased 
productivity growth and real income. 


Mr. President, that uncertainty plays 
on itself. As I tried to point out, the key, 
the real key, to overcoming inflation is to 
develop a credible policy. The important 
thing is that that policy be understood 
and believed. 

We saw, in the case of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Austria their terrific runaway 
inflations were stopped and stopped cold 
when the Government adopted a con- 
crete, specific policy, a balance-the- 
budget policy, a policy of ending Federal 
borrowing, a policy of ending deficits, 
and the people believed that that would 
work and, as a result, it did. In each of 
those countries the most horrendous in- 
flation that mankind has ever suffered— 
I think that is a fair description of what 
happened in Germany after World War 
I—was brought to a complete halt, 
turned around, prices dropped, employ- 
ment increased, and the economy sharply 
recovered. 

Now let me just add one more note. 

The Federal budget balance at any given 
time is an important factor in determining 
the level of current aggregate demand in the 
economy. If the Federal budget is in deficit, 
total spending—private and public—will be 
higher than it would be if taxes had been 
raised or spending had been cut to produce 
a balanced Federal budget. Any tax or spend- 
ing measure that turned a budget deficit into 
a balanced budget would tend to reduce de- 
mand relative to supply and put downward 
pressure on the inflation rate. Furthermore, 
since businesses make wage and price deci- 
sions at least partly in the light of what 
they expect market conditions to be, an- 
nouncements of future budget policies have 
a strong effect on current economic condi- 
tions and on the rate of inflation. Thus budg- 
et deficits can contribute to inflation both 
by being a part of current aggregate demand 
and by contributing to expectations about 
future aggregate demand. 


(Mr. DURENBERGER assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
May of this year I issued a statement in 
which I reluctantly concluded that pas- 
sage of the first budget resolution made 
it abundantly clear that the administra- 
tion has abandoned any effort to achieve 
a balanced budget. I predicted flatly that 
there would be no balanced budget dur- 
ing President Reagan's 4 years in office. 

I said the facts are very sad. This year, 
fiscal year 1981, we face a $60 to $70 bil- 
lion deficit. Next year, Congress says we 
will have a $3.7 billion deficit, but every- 
one knows it will be pure luck if it stays 
below $50 billion. The official estimate for 
1983 is a $19 billion deficit, also more fic- 
tion than fact. 

Finally, the estimators say the budget 
will be balanced in fiscal year 1984 when 
a $1 billion surplus is estimated. To get 
to that rosy assumption, certain legerde- 
main, sleight-of-hand and tricky decep- 
tions were used. The Budget Committee 
assumed that the Consumer Price Index 
for fiscal year 1982 would rise by only 5.5 
percent. They assumed the 3 months 
Treasury bill interest rate of 8.2 percent. 

What is that, about half of what it is 
now? It is a dramatic drop. They as- 
sumed a 4.5-percent real growth rate. 
What a marvelous scenario that would 
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be. Here you have a situation in which 
the economy is growing 50 percent above 
its normal rate of growth, which is 3 
percent; inflation is dropping, dropping 
to only 5.5 percent. Brother, what an im- 
provement that is, from more than 10 
percent this past year. They assumed a 
3-month Treasury bill rate half of what 
it is. 

I said at that time there is about as 
much chance of the Chicago Cubs win- 
ning the World Series for- the next 3 
years as for these projections of eco- 
nomic events in the fiscal year beginning 
almost 242 years from now to come 
about. 

That was written in May of this year 
when the Cubs were so far back it was 
pathetic. They lost, I think, their first 
nine games and they were really out 
of it. 

I had no idea, of course, at that time 
that there would be a strike and that 
the Cubs might conceivably pull it out 
in the second half. They probably will 
not, but they at least have a mathe- 
matical chance. 

That mathematical chance, I might 
say, remote as it might seem, is far bet- 
ter than the chances that we will balance 
the budget in 1984, and everybody knows 
it. 

While Congress and the President are 
apparently willing to live with these 
fantasies, the financial markets, as I said 
in May, are not. The increase in the 
prime rate, the continued rise in general 
interest rates, the disaster in the housing 
market are the hardheaded reactions to 
facts. 

Perhaps the biggest fiction is the 
$47.65 billion deficit projected for the 
fiscal year 1982. While the outyear esti- 
mates are not binding on the Congress, 
fiscal year 1982 figures are. Even before 
President Reagan sent his amended 
budget to Congress, the fiscal year 1982 
estimated deficit was in the $40 billion 
to $50 billion range. 

Through a miracle of determination 
and hard work, Congress cut $35 billion 
to $40 billion from the spending esti- 
mates. That could mean a $5 billion to 
$10 billion deficit. 

That could mean a $5 to $10 billion 
deficit. 

But the administration is pushing for 
a $51 billion tax cut, which we later on, 
of course. supported. It has added $7 bil- 
lion in defense outlay. The simp’e arith- 
metic works out to a $63 to $68 billion 
deficit for fiscal year 1982, instead of the 
$37 billion deficit that Congress and the 
Reagan administration decided to as- 
sume. So we are told the stimu’us and 
the tax cut wi'l bring in the $25 to $30 
billion difference. 

A lot of people have said, “Just wait, 
we have not put this remarkable pro- 
gram into effect. Wait until it has gone 
into effect.” Part of it has gone into 
effect. Part of the business tax cuts were 
retroactive to June. And the rersonal tax 
cut is only 5 percent. That takes effect 
on Thursday of this week, October 1. 

Then, the next tax cut will be in July 
of 1982. That will be a more substantial 
tax cut. But the notion that that would 
stimulate the kind of activity. provide 
the kind of jobs, increase growth in the 
economy, to the extent that they esti- 
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mate does seem way, way out of this 
world. 

These estimates were done with mir- 
rors. They have no more standing than 
if they were the result of reading chicken 
entrails, or gazing into a crystal ball. 
We seem to have abandoned all efforts 
to achieve a balanced budget. The single 
most important act the country should 
take if we are to get inflation under 
control. 

That is why the amendment I am of- 
fering here is so vital, because we know 
what that amendment would do; it would 
be to reduce the $1 trillion, 79 billion 
limit on the national debt which the ad- 
ministration and the Finance Commit- 
tee is asking us to endorse. Instead of 
that, it will provide a $995 billion limit, 
which would mean in effect we would be 
on a cash basis as of Thursday. We would 
have to act and act in a tough, painful 
way. We would have to step up to the 
plate and cut a number of spending 
programs. 

I have indicated a whole list of pro- 
grams that could more than meet the 
test here and would not require a tax 
increase of threefold what I have sug- 
gested here. But if Senators do not wish 
to do that, we could, of course, increase 
taxes. Grim as that prospect is and for- 
bidding as it is, there is just no question 
that that kind of policy this year is the 
pol'cy to follow. 

This is not a recession we are in. This 
is an inflation we are in; as I am going 
to point out shortly, a very, very serious 
inflation. 

The only way we can get that inflation 
under control is to take the kind of dra- 
mat'c action that people will understand, 
that people will appreciate, they will be- 
lieve. That action, of course, as I say, is 
balancing the budget. 

Mr. President, the sheer, cold arithme- 
tic facts on revenue expenditures and 
outstanding debt tell a very painful story. 
In 1913 our revenue was a billion dollars. 
By 1927, that had increased by a remark- 
able 4-fold to $4.5 billion. 


By 1940, in spite of the Great Depres- 
sion, the revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment had increased to $7 billion. By 1950, 
it had vaulted to $43 billion; by 1960 
to $100 billion; by 1970 to $205 billion; 
by 1979, to $500 billion. Today, it is about 
$650 billion, or close to it. 


Expenditures—I might say before I go 
into expenditures, that with revenue rac- 
ing ahead at tht remarkable snecd, a 
moderate policy of expenditures, even a 
policy of very big increases, would have 
given us the kind of balanced budget 
which, as I pointed out earlier today and 
yesterday, would have given us price sta- 
bility. It would have kept interest rates 
down, would have given us a healthier 
economy, would have permitted us in 
times of recession to run a deficit for a 
year or two or three, whatever is neces- 
sary. In times of military emergency, it 
would have permitted us to run a very 
big deficit if that were necessary. But we 
s'mply, during periods since, say, 1974, 
after the Vietnam war, should have bal- 
anced the budget—certainly in 1976, 
1977, 1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981. Any kind 
of retrospect would suggest that that 
would have been a wise policy. 
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As I point out, we could have done 
that consistent with a very rapidly grow- 
ing Government—if we had been just 
a little more careful. If we had held 
down spending enough so that we would 
not move ahead of these rapidly expand- 
ing, really exploding, revenues. 

Expenditures increased from $1 bil- 
lion in 1913 to $3.5 billion. That was a 
three and a half fold increase. Then it 
increased to $7 billion in 1940. 

Those expenditures, I think, were just- 
ified because we were fighting a very deep 
depression and I think there is no ques- 
tion that in periods of depression, we are 
Surely entitled and should have a def- 
icit. A deficit then tends to overcome 
the slack in the economy. It puts people 
to work. It is the proper medicine. 

Throughout the thirties, the deficit 
was the right economic medicine. It 
made sense. That was a period of de- 
flation. It was a period of enormous 
unemployment. 

This is a period of inflation, exactly 
the opposite. This is a period of rela- 
tively low unemployment. 

As Paul Douglas says in the book I 
quoted from earlier in my speech, last 
night, whenever we have unemployment 
between 6 and 8 percent, we should have 
a balanced budget. He says that on the 
basis of a remarkable period of experi- 
ence, the top economist who has ever 
served in this body. 

He says to use deficit financing or to 
drive unemployment below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous and will tend 
to do far more harm to inflation than 
the good it will do by absorbing some 
of those who are unemployed from sea- 
sonal and transitional causes. 

He says furthermore, we should bal- 
ance the budget when it is below 8 
percent. 

Mr. President, we are not just bal- 
ancing the budget; we are running big, 
and I mean big by any historical basis, 
deficits. 

What do we do? We increased expend- 
itures by tenfold by 1940. As I say, I 
would not fault that, because we needed 
to do that. 

On top of that, by 1950, we had in- 
creased it by another fourfold; in other 
words, 44 times between 1913 and 1950. 


We doubled expenditures again by 
1960, increased them by double again in 
1970 and 2%4-fold by 1979, and now 
about threefold. That means we 
have increased them 600 times since 1913. 
It took 186 years for the Federal budget 
to exceed $100 billion. One hundred 
eighty-six years, mind you. That is al- 
most all of our history. It took only 9 
more years to reach $200 billion, 4 more 
to reach $300 billion, 2 more to exceed 
$300 billion, and only 2 more years to go 
to $500 billion. Of course, now we are 
moving ahead toward $700 billion. 

Now we come to the real payoff and 
the issue that is before the Senate this 
morning and will be this afternoon and 
tonight and tomorrow. That is the debt 
outstanding. In 1913, that was $1.2 bil- 
lion. By 1927, thanks largely to World 
War I, which was also, of course, a very 
reasonable justification for the increase 
in the debt, that had increased to $18 
billion. By 1940, again, we had a depres- 
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sion and the debt had increased to $43 
billion. 

By 1950, we had a war, the most devas- 
tating and biggest war in the history of 
this country. We used more of our re- 
sources and our manpower, we had 12 
million men under arms; we had a war 
we were engaged in for 4 years. I guess it 
was—4 years of huge expenditures for de- 
fense. And we increased the deficit to 
$257 billion. 

We should have stopped right there, 
Mr. President. We could have stopped 
right there. We should haye done what 
we had done in prev'ous wars and started 
reducing the deficit. The deficit today 
would be less than $50 billion. No reason 
it should not be less than $200 billion. 
But we pushed the debt up and up and 


up. 

Mr. President, there simply is no justi- 
fication—none, zero, zip—for pushing the 
deficit up again in 1982, as the debt limit 
would have us do, by another $50 billion, 
or $69 billion, or $80 billion, or $90 billion. 

In fact, the debt limit would permit 
us to add another $94 billion to the defi- 
cit in the coming year. 

We all know that is the wrong kind of 
economic policy. When the New York 
Times, a liberal publication, tells us that 
we ought to cut spending sharply and, 
if necessary, increase taxes on consump- 
tion, when the economists, liberal and 
conservative, agree that inflation is our 
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No. 1 problem, there is just no justifica- 
tion for a $50 billion, $60 billion, $70 bil- 
lion, $80 billion, $99 billion deficit. That 
is what this debt limit before us would 
provide. 

So, Mr. President, I appeal to my col- 
leagues to give very serious consideration 
to the amendment which I am offering, 
which would set a limit on the debt of 
$995 billion, and in the process of that 
keep us below $1 trillion, provide the 
clearest kind of concrete proof to the 
American people that we mean business 
about fighting inflation, give us that 
painful option of either cutting spending 
or increasing taxes or doing both, and 
in the process permit us to do really 
something not just rhetoric, not attack- 
ing the Federal Reserve, not going off on 
some kick that is irrelevant, but doing 
something truly effective about fighting 
high interest rates. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the 
several Presiding Officers who have been 
so patient. to the staff which has been 
well beyond the call of duty, to the Of- 
ficial Reporters who have had to stay up 
all night, to the various pages and other 
people in the Senate who have just 
been so courteous and so helpful and so 
friendly in spite of the fact that I must 
say I have been.a terrible trial to them 
but in strolls the distinguished majority 
leader and the minority leader who have 
been very patient with me and very help- 
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ful to me for permitting me to go ahead 
and make that statement. 

I hope that ii; does some good. I will 
know when we vote on this amendment I 
have offered but I think at least I have 
made a record on what I think is a great 
watershed in our economic life when we 
go over $1 trillion national debt. 

I am hoping we can stop it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will stand 
in recess until 10:30 a.m. 

Whereupon, at 10:26 a.m. the Senate 
recessed until Tuesday, September 29. 
1981, at 10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 28, 1981: 
THE JUDICIARY 

Paul A. Magnuson, of Minnesota, to be 
U.S, district judge for the district of Min- 
nesota vice Edward J. Devitt, retired. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Samuel J. Cornelius, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Deputy Director of the 
‘Community Services Administration, vice 
William Whitaker Allison. 
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ROBERT PRESTON TISCH, A 
MODERN ENTREPRENEUR 


HON. JACK KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, American 
management has been under attack in 
recent years. Critics have called our 
industry top heavy, overmanaged by 
executives too far removed from the 
actual goods and services their compa- 
nies provide. Yet I am happy to report 
that the spirit of entrepreneurship is 
alive and well in America. Consider 
the inspiring example of Robert Pres- 
ton Tisch, president of Loews Corp. 

Bob Tisch, along with his brother 
Larry, has built a multimillion dollar 
enterprise by bringing to the business 
environment the work ethic of the 
family store. His style is unpreten- 
tious; his philosophy is, as he and his 
brother describe it, “entrepreneurial 
and nonbureaucratic.” By applying 
himself to every level of business oper- 
ations, he has compiled an impressive 
record of turning failing firms into 
thriving successes. I recommend to my 
colleagues the profile of Bob Tisch 
that appeared in Nation’s Business 
this August as an instructive lesson in 
the kind of energy and resourcefulness 
that lie at the heart of our Nation’s 
economic strength. Bob, his wonderful 
wife Joan and the whole Tisch family 
are dear friends of ours and I am 
proud to see his American success 
story profiled for others to see. 

{From Nation’s Business, August 1981] 
RUNNING A CONGLOMERATE LIKE A CANDY 
STORE 
(By Vernon Louviere) 

The likelihood that you could check into 
one of the 13 Loews hotels here or abroad 
and not find everything shipshape is slim, 
inasmuch as these hostelries pride them- 
selves on good housekeeping and first-class 
service. 

Suppose, however, room service isn’t up to 
snuff or you're shortchanged on bath 
towels. That’s when you're likely to fill out 
the little card on the dresser that invites 
you to complain to the management. 
Human nature being what it is, you expect 
your complaint to be ignored. 

Well, if all goes according to Hoyle, the 
complaint and the hotel management's re- 
sponse will land on the desk of Preston 
Robert Tisch, president and chief operating 
officer of Loews Corporation. 

Bob Tisch insists on being cut in on the 
bad news along with the good not only for 
the hotels but also for the four other oper- 
ating divisions under the Loews corporate 
umbrella. 

As he has said many times, “Loews is a big 
business run like a small business, and I 
hope we can keep it that way.” 


Tisch and his brother, Laurence, the 
chairman and chief executive officer, do 
indeed run Loews, as someone once put it, 
like a candy store. The lines of communica- 
tion between them and the divisions are 
short and taut. The brothers live by a man- 
agement philosophy they call “enterpre- 
neurial and nonbureaucratic.”” Memos are 
looked on with disdain, and paper work is 
held to a minimum. “Our communications 
within the corporation are extensive and 
continuous,” says Bob Tisch, “but they are 
carried on in person—face-to-face.” 

The unpretentious corporate headquar- 
ters at 666 Fifth Avenue in Manhattan—— 
more befitting a modestly successful small 
company than a giant conglomerate—are 
indeed conducive to face-to-face dealings. 
The Tisch brothers occupy side-by-side of- 
fices and sometimes carry on a conversation 
with each other, over the heads of their sec- 
retaries, from their desks. The brothers’ of- 
fices are generously adorned with family 
pictures, and there is little in the way of 
corporate trappings. 

A lean home-office staff—about 50 people, 
including secretaries and file clerks—is the 
hub for Lorillard (tobacco products), Bulova 
(watches), CNA Financial (insurance), 
Loews movie houses and Loews hotels. 

In an arrangement that has held since the 
two brothers, as young men, took over a 
small hotel in Lakewood, N.J., Bob, now 55, 
is the outside or front man, and Larry, 58, is 
the inside partner. Larry, regarded as a fi- 
nancial whiz on Wall Street, stays close to 
the office, where his attention is frequently 
riveted on three television monitors spewing 
out commodity, stock and other market 
transactions. Bob is the operational trouble- 
shooter, keeping a close eye on the day-to- 
day operations and visiting every property 
at least once a year. Each weekend, without 
fail, he jots down his travel mileage for the 
previous week. He averages about 120,000 
miles and 120 days on the road each year. 
He likes to talk with hotel doormen, tobacco 
warehousemen and theater managers—they 
give him a feel for how business is going. He 
knows hundreds of Loews’ 30,000 employees 
by their first names. 

Over the years, Loews has bought, leased 
and sold hotels and other properties with an 
uncanny sense for acquiring and disposing 
at precisely the right times. In buying a 
hotel, for example, after all the financial 
analyses have been made, revenue projec- 
tions fine-tuned and markets surveyed, Bob 
Tisch looks over the property, Few things, 
not even a missing knob on a dresser 
drawer, escape his scrupulous inspection. 
Only then does he make the decision to buy 
or not to buy. Millions of dollars ride on 
every such decision. 

“In the end it all comes down to instinct 
and feel,” he says. “Like everything else, 
there's a knack to this thing. I don’t think 
we've ever lost any money on a hotel.” 

The last four years alone spell out the 
Loews success story. Revenues totaled $2.8 
billion in 1976; in 1980 they stood at $4.5 bil- 
lion. Income in this period shot up from 
$61.9 million to $221.9 million. 

Well settled in a highly profitable hotel 
operation, the Tisch brothers saw an oppor- 
tunity to branch out in 1959 when the 
courts, in a major antitrust decision, or- 


dered Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to divest itself 
of Loew’s Theaters (the apostrophe has 
since been dropped), which then owned 118 
movie theaters around the country. In the 
six months before the divestiture was to 
take place, the Tisches bought stock in the 
chain and by May, 1960, had gained control. 

Their decision to buy was not based on 
any inside knowledge that movies, still reel- 
ing from the impact of the infant television 
industry, were about to make an astounding 
comeback. They saw instead an opportunity 
to acquire some generally underutilized 
assets. Older moviegoers will remember that 
their favorite Loew's was usually located in 
a choice downtown area. So the Tisch broth- 
ers looked not so much at theaters as at the 
land on which the theaters were built. 

The Tisches started converting their real 
estate into cash. Fifty of their theaters fell 
to the wrecking ball, helping spell the end 
of an era of palatial movie houses. Loews is 
still very much in the movie business today, 
however. It operates 143 motion picture the- 
ater screens in 26 metropolitan areas. But 
the 143 screens are contained in only 61 fa- 
cilities; sometimes as many as four are locat- 
ed cheek by jowl in one theater complex. 
They are making money. 

When the Tisch brothers were growing 
up, their father owned a children’s clothing 
manufacturing plant in Manhattan. As 
teen-agers they cut their business teeth by 
calling on wholesale customers. They also 
wee at two summer camps their parents, 

and Sadye Tisch, bought in New Jersey 
as Al Tisch prepared to retire. 

Bob Tisch interrupted his studies at Buck- 
nell University in 1944 to join the Army. He 
served with an antiaircraft unit at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., and Camp Claiborne, La. Dis- 
charged after the Japanese surrender a year 
later, he then resumed his schooling at the 
University of Michigan and graduated with 
a degree in economics in 1948. 

Larry, meanwhile, had graduated cum 
laude at age 18 from New York University’s 
School of Commerce, earned a master’s 
degree in management at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School and was en- 
rolled in Harvard Law School when Al and 
Sadye sold the summer camps in 1946 and 
with a partner bought a small hotel, the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, in Lakewood, N.J. 

Two years later the Tisch brothers were 
ready to launch themselves in the business 
world. Their parents signed over to them 
their share of the hotel, worth about 
$75,000. Larry dropped out of law school. 
Here, at the Laurel-in-the-Pines, the pattern 
of their working relationship was firmly es- 
tablished. 

“Larry took over the books and the 
buying and I moved into operations, looking 
after the kitchen, maintenance and things 
like that,” Bob Tisch recalls. “And that’s 
the way it began to evolve. Larry continued 
looking after the financial end, and I 
became the operating head. It worked out 
very well then, and it’s still working out 
very well today.” 

Soon they were doing so well they leased 
two other small New Jersey hotels. Within 
four years they moved to Atlantic City and 
acquired two grand old hotels with more 
glory in their past than in their future, the 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Brighton and the Ambassador. They tore 
one down to build a motel and later sold the 
other. 

From then on they began to buy and sell 
hotels in earnest. Selling off some of the 
New Jersey properties, they invested in 
their first two hotels in New York. In 1956, 
by the time they were 33 and 30 and had 
had only eight years in the business, they 
built the $17 million Americana Hotel in Bal 
Harbour, Fla., and paid for it in cash. Over 
the years ownership of such well-known 
hostelries as the Mark Hopkins, the Bel- 
mont Plaza, the Drake and the Regency fol- 
lowed. 

All along Sadye Tisch, who was widowed 
in the 1960s and subsequently remarried, 
has kept close tabs on her sons’ business 
dealings. Now 81, she has been living for 
years in the Americana Hotel in Bal Har- 
bour, sold by her sons a few years ago to the 
Sheraton Corporation. 

“She phones Larry and me regularly and 
wants a full rundown on what we're doing,” 
Bob Tisch says. “She gets hurt if she reads 
in the paper before we tell her that Loews 
has bought another hotel or theater or 
what have you. She thinks we can still keep 
her posted on every little detail, as we did 
when we ran only one or two hotels.” 

The key to the success of the Loews oper- 
ation is the ability to detect flecks of gold 
behind the cobwebs. In 1968, when Loews 
acquired the Lorillard Corporation, the one- 
time industrial giant was in managerial dis- 
array and in danger of collapsing. 

“One of the first things we had to do was 
take a long, hard look at two candy compa- 
nies and a cat food company that Lorillard 
owned,” Bob Tisch says, “At our initial 
meeting with the Lorillard management, I 
found out the top executives were spending 
about 75 percent of their time on 5 percent 
of the business—the candy and cat food op- 
erations. 

“It was clear we had to separate them 
from the principal business of turning out 
tobacco products," Tisch says. “In time we 
got rid of the candy and the cat food and 
put Lorillard 100 percent back into the to- 
bacco business.” 

Lorillard's share of the U.S. tabacco 
market had dipped to 7.1 percent shortly 
before the takeover. The company ended 
1980 with a 9.7 percent share of the market. 
Each percentage point is worth about $120 
million in sales. Lorillard now ranks fifth 
among domestic tobacco manufacturers. 

The situation also was grim at CNA Fi- 
nancial Corporation when Loews moved in 
and assumed contro] in 1974. The Chicago- 
based insurance conglomerate lost $208 mil- 
lion that year, and worse was in prospect. 

“CNA’s 10 subsidiaries—insurance and 
noninsurance—were killing them,” Bob 
Tisch recalls. “So we started to weed out the 
bad ones and concentrate on the ones we 
would save.” 

When Loews’ first team moved in, a lot of 
things changed and heads rolled. Lavish cor- 
porate frills, for example, were ordered 
scrapped. The Tisch brothers, who a few 
years before had held their board meetings 
in Larry’s office with directors sitting on 
window-sills, were aghast when they found 
the top three floors of the new CNA sky- 
scraper occupied by executives. A spiral 
staircase led to the executive dining room. 
Bob Tisch rented out the 3,000-square-foot 
suite of the former chairman and moved 
into an office with only 200 square feet. 
Then he set about rearranging the compa- 


ny. 
CNA had a $110 million profit the follow- 
ing year. The company has stayed in the 
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black since and under the Loews aegis has 
increased its volume of business from about 
$2.5 billion to almost $3 billion last year. 

Bob Tisch makes it clear that Loews will 
stick to the candy-store style of manage- 
ment as it continues to grow. He insists on 
clean lines of communication and a rigid 
policy of being informed immediately if 
trouble is brewing at any level. Nothing is to 
be concealed. 

But there is delegation, All Loews manag- 
ers must have the confidence and courage to 
act effectively and decisively on their own. 
Communication with these managers is 
free-flowing, but operating decisions are left 
to those who run the five Loews divisions. 
What does that leave for the corporate 
office? Bob Tisch gave the answer in a 1977 
address to the Wharton Business School 
Club of New York: 

“I think first, and most obviously, we add 
what you might call a kind of interested ob- 
jectivity. We provide a different point of 
view. We are involved, but we are involved 
in a different way. And I think our involve- 
ment always leads to a clearer definition of 
both problems and opportunities. 

“We add a sense of proportion. We can 
often guide an operation out of the woods 
simply because we are far enough removed 
to see more of the woods,” 

Both Tisch brothers and their wives main- 
tain apartments in midtown Manhattan and 
flee to the countryside on weekends and 
holidays. They have homes in Harrison, in 
Westchester County, a few minutes from 
each other. Although the two families are 
close, they lead separate private lives. 
Tennis, however, brings the two brothers to- 
gether, and they play regularly, at each 
other’s homes or at their country club. 

Weeknights in Manhattan, Bob and Joan 
Tisch usually have dinner out four times 
out of five. They attend theater frequently 
and see about two movies a week, most of 
them in a private screening room at their 
Westchester home, Small dinner parties 
highlight their weekend social calendar. 
Their friends cut across the spectrum—poli- 
ticians, entertainers, business executives. 

Bob Tisch has been closely associated 
with Democrats, but one of his intimate 
friends, house guests and tennis partners is 
a solid, conservative Republican—Rep. Jack 
F. Kemp of New York. They were intro- 
duced by pro football commissioner Pete 
Rozelle. He and another erstwhile pro foot- 
ball star, Frank Gifford, and their wives 
also are frequent guests of the Tisches. 

Bob Tisch gives enormously of his time to 
a favorite and oversized project—New York 
City. He loves the Big Apple when it’s up 
and when it’s down. He has just been elect- 
ed for the 14th consecutive year as chair- 
man of the New York Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau, a job without remuneration 
that consumes about a fourth: of his busi- 
ness hours. He and the bureau’s president, 
Charles Gillett, came up with the idea of 
using the term Big Apple—an old jazz ex- 
pression meaning No, 1—for New York, and 
as a result the Big Apple symbol now ap- 
pears on millions of posters, buttons, ties, T- 
shirts, glasses and other items. 

But when the first Big Apple bobbed to 
the surface, New York City was tottering on 
the brink of bankruptcy, convention activity 
had slipped badly, and tourists were staying 
away by the millions. Tisch was convinced 
his beloved New York would come back. 

In 1976 and again in 1980 Tisch was chair- 
man of the host committees for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. He was equally 
prepared to host the Republicans if they 
had gone to New York. 
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It was not without trepidation that he 
took on the job in 1976. The brutal demon- 
strations at the 1968 Democratic conclave in 
Chicago were on the minds of the New York 
planners. There was also concern about 
crime, prostitution, the quality of hotels, 
transportation for convention delegates and 
a host of other nagging problems. But 
everything went well. Tisch recalls: 

“On the last night of the convention the 
Texas delegation held up a huge sign that 
said, ‘New York, we love you.’ It played 
across a million TV screens. I knew we were 
over the top. I took Bob Strauss [chairman 
of the Democratic Party at the time] aside 
and said, ‘Bob, if I had realized how well the 
convention was going to go, I would have 
lied even more than I did when we invited 
you Democrats to New York.’” 

Earlier, Tisch had been convinced New 
York needed a modern exhibition facility if 
it was to regain its stature as the foremost 
convention mecca of the free world. He 
rounded up business support and lobbied 
City Hall and the legislature in Albany. His 
goal: a huge convention center. In 1972 
Mayor John Lindsay appointed Tisch to 
head up a state-chartered corporation to 
help position the city to rebuild its conven- 
tion business. Plans for the center got under 
way, but the 1975 financial crisis intervened. 
Tisch never gave up hopes for the center, 
and as New York recovered, he mustered 
new support for the project. 

His long-sought dream is moving toward 
reality. In a seedy old warehouse and rail- 
road district on the West Side, the first pil- 
ings of what will support a $375 million con- 
vention center are thrusting out from a cav- 
ernous hole in the ground. It will be the 
largest exhibition center under one roof in 
the U.S. and will seat almost twice the 
number of people accommodated in Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

And that is not an inconsiderable accom- 
plishment to fashion for a city you love.e 


WORKING MOTHERS’ DAY 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the contribution to this 
country of millions of working moth- 
ers. Whether these women work inside 
or outside of the home, each of them 
has an important impact on our socie- 
ty. It is in tribute to these women that 
I would like to pause for a moment to 
reflect on their hard work and dedica- 
tion. 

In particular, the working mother in 
Missouir has unselfishly given of her 
time. Too often, her presence is taken 
for granted. She is seldom rewarded 
for a “job well done,” and commonly 
overlooked. She may be found working 
on the farm, in the home, or at the 
office. She may be skilled or unskilled. 
She may be the mother of one or the 
mother of many. 

I am well aware the women of Mis- 
souri represent but a small portion of 
all the mothers in the United States; 
however, I do feel they typify the 
overall dedication of working mothers 
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everywhere. I say we should applaud 
these women and voice our respect for 
their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great admira- 
tion for all of the working mothers of 
America, that I am pleased to cospon- 
sor House Joint Resolution 174, desig- 
nating September 5, 1982, as Working 
Mothers’ Day. I have cosponsored 
similar legislation in the past, and I 
will continue to do so in the future. I 
salute the working mothers of Amer- 
ica.@ 


A CALL FOR ACTION AGAINST 
TERRORISM 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, only 4 
months ago I spoke out on the floor of 
the House to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the brutal assassination cam- 
paign that is being waged against 
Turkish diplomats and their families 
by Armenian terrorist groups. I regret 
that I must report to my colleagues 
today that this terrorist activity con- 
tinues unabated. 

On September 24, four Armenian 
terrorists stormed the Turkish Consul- 
ate in Paris and seized more than 20 
hostages. Although the terrorists ulti- 
mately surrendered, they first killed a 
Turkish security guard and wounded 
the turkish Vice Consul Kaya Inal and 
a French security guard. 

Iam outraged by this attack, and by 
the continuing inability of the interna- 
tional community to take effective ac- 
tions to bring this murderous wave of 
violence against Turkish diplomats to 
an immediate halt. This bloody assas- 
sination campaign has already 
spanned three continents, claiming 
the lives of Turkish diplomats in 
Paris, Vienna, Los Angeles, and Beirut. 
The three victims of the most recent 
attack must now be added to an al- 
ready lengthy list of casualties: the 17 
Turkish diplomats who have been 
slain the past 5 years, as well as the 
other Turkish officials who have been 
injured. 

This ugly manifestation of terrorist 
violence in Paris must serve as a pain- 
ful reminder to the international com- 
munity of the pressing need to esca- 
late the fight against terrorism. I need 
not remind my colleagues that an 
attack against the diplomats of one 
nation is really an attack against the 
diplomats of all nations. 

Terrorism is a threat to all govern- 
ments, regardless of politics or ideolo- 
gy. The United States must take the 
lead in initiating a global antiterror- 
ism program. We must act to wipe out 
acts of violence everywhere, and to 
eradicate the brutal terrorism which 
not only undercuts stability but takes 
innocent lives as well. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. ED WEBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


è Mr. WEBER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
due to the funeral of former Ohio 
Governor Michael DiSalle in Toledo 
on Wednesday, September 23, 1981, I 
was unable to vote on four rolicalls 
and one live quorum eall, 

On rolicall votes 217, 218, and 222: I 
would have voted “aye.” On rollicall 
vote 221: I would have voted “nay.”@ 


ED ARNOLD HONORED BY 
FOUNTAIN VALLEY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


HON. ROBERT E. BADHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
these troubled times one of the great- 
est areas of relief for our citizens, of- 
tentimes bogged down in the daily 
humdrum of life, listening to reports 
of catastrophes, reading the predic- 
tions of the doomsayers, is that of- 
fered by sports. 

For a period of time each evening 
one can attend a sports event, listen to 
one on radio, or watch on television, 
escaping, as it were, the realities of life 
for the vicarious pleasure of watching 
other human beings belt each other in 
the ring, knock each other down on 
the field of play, or strike a ball, 
either thrown or sitting on a small 


peg. 

And if it is not possible to attend a 
game or listen to an account, there is 
always the evening news, when a per- 
sonality reports to us the happenings 
in the sports world. 

One of those individuals is Ed 
Arnold, who is being honored Friday, 


October 2, 1981, by the Fountain 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, citizens 
of Fountain Valley, and numerous 
sports figures. It is my pleasure to rep- 
resent Fountain Valley and its promi- 
nent citizen, Ed Arnold, so I take this 
opportunity to call the attention of 
the Members of this honorable body 
to the fine work which he has done for 
his community and for Orange 
County. 

Ed has been State president of the 
California Jaycees in addition to hold- 
ing offices as southern California vice 
president, governor of district No. 8 
and president of the Fountain Valley 
chapter. 

Ed served a 2-year term as president 
of the Southern California Sports 
Broadcasters Association, was citizen 
of the year in Fountain Valley, and 
man of the year in Newport Beach. He 
has received many broadcasting 
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awards, has been honored as an out- 
standing young man in California and 
has been a spokesman and announcer 
for Dr. Robert Schuller’s “Hour of 
Power” broadcasts, emanating from 
the Crystal Cathedral. 

Obviously these are outstanding 
achievements by Ed Arnold and he is 
to be congratulated for his endeavors 
on behalf of his fellow citizens and his 
community. 

In the field of broadcasting, as a 
member of the Channel 7 news team, 
Ed Arnold has an enviable record. He 
is reported to be the broadcaster who 
urged Ray Malavasi, coach of the Los 
Angeles Rams, not to cut rookie Kevin 
Scanlon, anticipating a quarterback 
crisis for the team. Also, Ed is sup- 
posed to have suggested that John 
McEnroe take a Dale Carnegie course 
and that major league baseball hold a 
round-robin playoff system involving 
the four top teams in each division in- 
stead of the split season playoffs now 
planned. This would heighten fan in- 
terest, Ed Arnold is reported to have 
reasoned, 

It certainly is comforting to know 
that we have someone of Ed Arnold’s 
knowledge, judgment, and wisdom pre- 
senting us the nightly sports news. 
And, of course, those who own, 
manage, and coach major league 
sports teams in southern California 
have always found his advice invalu- 
able. 

Seriously, Ed Arnold is a credit to 
his profession, to his family and to his 
community and I, for one, am happy 
to know him and join with his many 
friends in their salute to this outstand- 
ing American.@ 


BABI YAR MEMORIAL IN 
DENVER 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


è Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in 
a spirit of reverence and profound ad- 
miration that I call to the attention of 
my congressional colleagues and the 
American public efforts being made to 
create a park in Denver, Colo., to 
honor the memory of those who per- 
ished at Babi Yar at the hands of the 
Nazis. 

The infamous ravine at which the 
Babi Yar massacre occurred is on the 
outskirts of Kiev in the Soviet 
Ukraine. When I visited Kiev, I made 
a special point of visiting Babi Yar. At 
this historic site where so many inno- 
cent people perished in so horrible a 
way, I paused to pray and reflect. 

I am tremendously impressed by the 
efforts of the Babi Yar Park Founda- 
tion to make certain that the events of 
Babi Yar and the historical context in 
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which they took place are not forgot- 
ten. 

For a number of reasons the general 
public has come to perceive the vic- 
tims of Babi Yar solely as Jews. While 
it is true that the majority of victims 
were Jews damned by the Germans for 
the “Final Solution,” many people of 
other backgrounds also died there. I 
salute the Babi Yar Park Foundation 
for recognizing the suffering and mar- 
tyrdom of Ukrainians and other Slavs 
both at the time of the Babi Yar mas- 
sacre and throughout the period of 
World War II. 

Hitler’s racist theories designated 
Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, and other 
Slavic peoples as despicable “unter- 
menschen” barely above Jews in social 
worth. Once the extermination of the 
Jews was complete, Hitler planned to 
proceed swiftly with the elimination of 
Slavs and other “inferior” non-Aryan 
peoples. During the war these racist 
attitudes brought death and suffering 
throughout the Slavic lands of East- 
ern Europe. 

To give readers deeper insight into 
the significance of both the Babi Yar 
Memorial Park and the unusual coop- 
eration between the Ukrainian Chris- 
tians and Jews from which the Park 
now benefits, I am including two brief 
insertions. The first is the inscription, 
“The Bridge and the Rock,” which ap- 
pears on one of the monuments at 
Babi Yar Memorial Park. The second 
item consists of excerpts from reflec- 
tions made by Helen J. Ginsburg, 
president of the Babi Yar Park Foun- 
dation. Ms. Ginsburg’s remarks appear 
in full length in the Ukrainian Weekly 
of November 9, 1980. 

THE BRIDGE AND Rock 

Freedom or power—the eternal struggle 


Bridges or cattle cars—choose! 
Me * * * but you, too—the eternal dilem- 


ma 
Before and after all—the rock! 

In this grove at Babi Yar, one hundred 
trees stand tall. Each a living memori- 
al to men, women, children—mostly 
Jews and Ukrainians! 

In every leaf, their lives; in every branch, 
their families; in every rooted trunk, 
their past. 

Life courses even when leaves have fallen. 
Memory persists even after presence 


parts. 

Can we not learn from the trees? Each 
stands alone—yet, flourishes in the be- 
nevolent shade of the others. 

Seasons change; so must we. Winter's 
madness must not dry the sap of 
loving life again. 

REMARKS OF HELEN J. GINSBURG 

Though the Babi Yar idea was born of 

this Denver Jewish community's pain in re- 
calling the horror that was the Babi Yar of 
yesterday and, in promising “We had not 
forgotten ... and that we would not 
forget,” we hoped also through the creation 
of this park, by mere fact of its existence in 
the free world, it would serve as a voice of 
protest on behalf of those Jews and others, 
still in Russia who are denied a voice of 
their own. We then realized, after much 
soul searching, that the park idea, born of 
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the tragedy of the Jews. . 
the tragedy of all people. 

We of the Babi Yar Foundation pledged 
that the tragedy of Babi Yar would be an- 
swered by dedicating a park to the memory 
of all those who perished so ignobly. 

A park whose leaves would whisper the 
hope that never again would any people, 
anywhere, be cut down and thrown into 
nameless graves. We would create through 
this park and awareness ... admonishing: 
those who allow history to be forgotten are 
destined to repeat it! 

The intelligent heart knows that what is 
done cannot be undone. It does not deny the 
truth of yesterday, but it can affirm that 
yesterday will not become tomorrow. That 
affirmation lies in the concern of one 
person for another. It is with that in mind 
that we build Babi Yar Memorial Park .. . 
building as only a free people can build. 
Building as an ecumenical voice warning 
against injustice, hoping perhaps to bring 
some semblance of sense to a war-maddened 
world, intrigued with corruption, too often 
innoculated against compassion. 

My compliments to you all on being a 
most responsive and well-organized body. 
Your leadership came bringing facts, feel- 
ings and requests to our attention. They 
were further supported by letters from 
people of Ukrainian descent across the 
country. Upon careful consideration, and 
with great concern and reflection we real- 
ized the appropriateness of your requests 
and deeply appreciated your motives, enthu- 
siasm and strength of conviction that, 
Ukrainian communities throughout Amer- 
ica... and abroad ... would welcome the 
opportunity to help support the park 
project to completion, providing certain “ap- 
propriate” changes were made. 

With little difficulty we reached a point of 
mutual satisfaction, understanding and ap- 
preciation. You have provided us with a val- 
uable learning experience and as a result, 
our two communities move closer together 
enriched and strengthened with the purpose 
of brotherhood and remembrance. Thus to- 
night's occassion. 

My dear new friends, our people died to- 
gether at the Babi Yar of Kiev. Forty years 
later, blessed with life and freedom, togeth- 
er we shall see a different Babi Yar come 
into being—a Babi Yar symbolizing a spirit 
of conscience and concern for the freedom 
and dignity of all people, regardless of reli- 
gious affiliation, race, ethnicity or national 
citizenship. The only such memorial of its 
kind anywhere in the world. We, in their 
memory, will join hands toward that day 
when we will see an end, not only to anti- 
Semitism, but to anti-humanism, anywhere 
in this troubled world of ours. In their 
names, we shall remind the world that all 
people share the blame and the responsibil- 
ity for the events of our time. 

Recently the Los Angeles Culture Center 
Bulletin carried a review of a booklet by Dr. 
Bohdan Wytwycky, who, in his work titled, 
“The Other Holocaust. Many Circles of 
Hell,” wrote the following: 

“The suffering experienced by Jews, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Gypsies, and Byelorus- 
sians during the war is indivisible. And, just 
as Jews dare not overlook the horrors expe- 
rienced by the Slavs, so too, Ukrainians 
must not forget that their suffering formed 
only one link in the chain binding them to 
Jews and other nations as well.” The vital 
universalist lesson, he writes, is that we 
must join hands in moral undertaking. 

On behalf of the Babi Yar Memorial Park 
board of directors, I welcome you to our 


. must speak to 
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effort, warmly accepting your offered hand 
of friendship and commitment and extend 
to you our own hand in expression of appre- 
ciation, understanding and brotherhood as 
together ... “we move forward in moral 
undertaking.” e 


PROF. M. E. BRADFORD'S 
NOMINATION 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Friday, September 25, 
edition of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
contains information which I believe 
merits the careful attention of my col- 
leagues, particularly in the Senate, 
since it pertains to the forthcoming 
nomination of Prof. M. E. Bradford to 
be Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. 

The editor, Mr. Terry Eastland, has 
researched this carefully, and I com- 
mend his comments to my colleagues. 

{From the Virginian-Pilot, September 25, 

1981) 


No TO BRADFORD 


The New York Times carried a story the 
other day saying that Prof. M. E. Bradford 
of Dallas, Tex., probably will be named 
chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. If he is, the Reagan admin- 
istration will be making a significant mis- 
take. 

Professor Bradford is an English scholar 
noted for his study of Faulkner, and few 
would quarrel with his work. The problem 
with Mr. Bradford is political. He is, as he 
has called himself, “the candidate of the old 
right.” For those unversed in conservative 
taxonomy, the old right is old, very old—as 
old, as it happens, as before the Civil War. 

Mr. Bradford told the Times that in 1860 
he would have been a “Stephen Douglas 
Democrat.” Which is to say he would have 
supported the right of people in the territo- 
ries to choose slavery. Mr. Bradford is as 
committed as Douglas was to the proposi- 
tion that popular sovereignty defines the 
nature of democratic government. He is as 
opposed as Douglas was to the argument of 
Abraham Lincoln that not popular sover- 
eignty but equality should ultimately deter- 
mine what we are as a people. 

Professor Bradford is no shrinking violet; 
his opinions on Douglas and Lincoln are 
well-known. His latest writing on the sub- 
ject is “The Lincoln Legacy: A Long View,” 
published in the Fall, 1980 number of 
Modern Age. There Mr. Bradford writes 
that it is necessary to “look behind” the 
Lincoln “martyrdom” in order to “discover 
in him a major source of our present confu- 
sion, our distance from the republicanism of 
the Fathers, [and] the models of political 
conduct which we profess most to admire.” 

Interestingly, and perhaps not surprising- 
ly, Mr. Bradford has for most of his life 
been a conservative Democrat. In 1972, he 
vigorously supported George Wallace for 
president, endorsing the Alabaman in news- 
papers and magazines. 

In view of this record, the question for the 
White House—and the answer—should be 
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clear enough. The Reagan administration 
no more needs to sign on Stephen Douglas 
Democrats than it does Tip O'Neill Demo- 
crats. To appoint a prominent Wallace sup- 
porter to an important sub-Cabinet post 
would send ‘em a message, all right, a mes- 
sage that the Reagan administration is un- 
clear about its historical heritage and philo- 
sophical home. Given that the humanities 
concern both history and philosophy, 
among other disciplines, a Bradford ap- 
pointment would be sadly ironic. 

The White House reportedly wants to ap- 
point Professor Bradford as a concession to 
those on the New Right upset with his ap- 
pointment of Sandra O'Connor to the Su- 


preme Court. But if a Bradford appoint- 


ment would be any kind of concession, it 
would be a concession only to a small group 
huddled on the New Right, a group of aca- 
demics including North Carolina Sen. John 
East whose political theory may best be de- 
scribed as eccentric. Appointments inevita- 
bly involve political considerations, and 
even concessions, but the White House need 
not concede the chairmanship of the hu- 
manities endowment to the tiny East en- 
clave. Surely if there is a concession to be 
made, it should be made to a politically 
larger and more worthy group. 

The fact that Mr. Bradford is perched 
where he is today—about to be appointed to 
head the NEH—is explained in part by who 
the White House was about to name. Some- 
how the administration had become enam- 
ored with William Schaefer of UCLA, whose 
politics are far to the left of President Rea- 
gan’s. Professor Schaefer would be a bad 
choice, as Senator East and other conserv- 
atives have argued, and their lobbying has 
had effect. But the candidate they now are 
pushing through the window of opportunity 
they have created would be equally bad, 
perhaps even worse. It takes little imagina- 
tion to envision another Lefever-type hear- 
ing, with Lefever-type results, and embar- 
rassment to the administration. 

Other able candidates—all of them com- 
mitted to cutting the endowment’s budget 
and to actually trying to help the human- 
ities, rather than every oddball thing that 
tries to pass as such—remain finalists for 
the job. And any of them would do, and do 
well. One of the last things this administra- 
tion needs to do is lift a toast to the shade 
of Stephen Douglas, or recall the good old 
days of George Wallace. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PENINSULAR CLUB 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Peninsular Club, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., I would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize the 
100th anniversary of its founding, in 
October of this year. 

The primary objective of the club is 
to provide a place where members and 
their guests can meet for social, recre- 
ational, and athletic activities. The 
club represents a cross section of the 
cultural, professional, business, and 
governmental leadership in Grand 
Rapids, and includes as its members 
such notables as former President 
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Gerald Ford and the late U.S. Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg. 

The Peninsular Club was founded in 
October 1881, when its original consti- 
tution and bylaws were signed by 119 
charter members. The club is also af- 
filiated with numerous similar organi- 
zations all over the country, and in- 
cluding Canada, Australia, and 
Mexico. 

I am proud to be a member of this 
organization, and wish to offer my 
congratulations to my fellow members 
on the occasion of our 100th anniver- 
sary.@ 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington’s think tank of the Marx- 
ist left, the Institute for Policy Studies 
(IPS) has announced its fall lineup of 
courses for its Washington School 
project. IPS is especially anxious to 
persuade Government employees and 
Capitol Hill staff to attend its Wash- 
ington School courses. 

Contrary to its pretensions, the in- 
tellectual level of IPS's educational 
center is not high. It is a shop-worn 
amalgam of 1960’s radical cultural 
courses and Marxist nostrums for the 
U.S. economy, salted with courses de- 
signed to bring school enrollees in con- 
tact with supporters of international 
terrorist groups. IPS’s hidden agenda 
in conducting these courses is to devel- 
op new contacts on Capitol Hill and in 
the executive branch agencies through 
which IPS’s revolutionaries can influ- 
ence U.S. policy along lines favorable 
to the Soviet Union. 

For example, among IPS’s evening 
courses is one on diplomacy featuring 
Clovis Maksoud, the Arab League ob- 
server at the United Nations and one 
of the most indefatigable supporters 
of the terrorist Palestine Liberation 
Organization. The PLO is so favored 
by the Soviet Union that its terrorists 
receive training at camps inside the 
U.S.S.R. itself. Maksoud will bring in 
some unnamed guest lecturers. Given 
Maksoud’s statements on the public 
record, there can be little question 
that his lectures will in fact be highly 
warped versions of ideologies, non- 
alinement and the superpowers and 
the Palestinian question. 

The IPS Schools’ proterrorist bias is 
indicated also by the presence of IPS 
fellow Eqbal Ahmad as the teacher of 
a course on “U.S. Foreign Policy After 
Vietnam.” Ahmad is an editor of the 
publication of IPS’s London affiliate, 
Race and Class, which supports revo- 
lutionary terrorist movements. in 
Africa, is a longtime activist with the 
Middle East Research and Informa- 
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tion Project (MERIP), a support group 
for all the Soviet-backed revolutionary 
terrorist movements in the Middle 
East founded by IPS members, and is 
also an editor of the Paris-based maga- 
zine, Afrique-Asie. 

According to United Nations press 
release GA/PAL/80, July 10, 1981, 
Eqbal Ahmed, with other U.S. mem- 
bers of MERIP, the PLO’s debating 
arm, the Palestine National Council, 
and the National Lawyers Guild were 
the leading slated panelists at a pro- 
PLO conference held in Havana, Cuba, 
from August 31 to September 4. 

As for Ahmad’s French publication, 
my colleagues may recall that in 
August 1980, the French Government 
expelled the founder and principal 
editor of Afrique-Asie, Egyptian-born 
Simon Malley, 47, a founder of the 
Egyptian Communist Party. According 
to published reports, the staunchly 
pro-Soviet magazine which has a circu- 
lation of 120,000 mostly in Africa and 
Latin America, was funded by the 
Soviet KGB. Among those listed on its 
masthead as “Correspondent et Colla- 
borateur” with Eqbal Ahmad are 
Schofield Coryell, a long-time writer 
for the U.S. “independent” Marxist- 
Leninist newspaper, The Guardian; 
and Australian Communist and KGB 
disinformation agent Wilfred Bur- 
chett, who collaborated in the torture 
and interrogation of American POW’s 
in Korea and Vietnam. 

A distinguished expert on the Soviet 
Union and the activities of the KGB 
has termed IPS the “perfect intellec- 
tual front for activities that would be 
resisted if they were to orginate 
openly from the KGB.” 

Responsibility and prudence should 
caution us and the members of our 
staffs as to what involvement with IPS 
and its projects may entail.e 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 
COALITION 


HON. SID MORRISON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis over the future of the social se- 
curity system concerns us all. Mr. 
Fialka has written a very interesting 
essay on how the trouble developed 
and what has contributed to its 
growth. 

One individual made many of the 
policy decisions for the original social 
security system and is now back in 
town to help form and advise a biparti- 
san coalition in Congress to trim 
future benefit payments. Therefore, 
for the benefit of our colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp an article from 
the Wall Street Journal which merits 
our attention. 
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[From The Wall Street Journal, Sept. 22, 
1981] 


BENEFITS EXPERT: MAN WHO HELPED GET 
Soctat SECURITY STARTED Now STRIVES TO 
Save Ir 


ARE DRASTIC CURES NEEDED? ROBERT MYERS 
THINKS SO, BACKS REAGAN PROPOSALS—HOW 
THE TROUBLE DEVELOPED 


(By John J. Fialka, Staff Reporter). 


WASHINGTON.—Robert J. Myers’s problems 
have never been small. 

Take his first job. In 1934, he was invited 
to Washington for a two-month temporary 
assignment. Someone was needed to churn 
out the numbers for an old-age insurance 
program that would eventually cover most 
of the nation’s work force. 

Some of the older actuaries working on 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security were staggered by the idea, 
but Mr. Myers, then 22, sat down and 
scratched out the actuarial formulas for 
nine different possibilities. 

One of them, after considerable revision, 
later emerged as the Social Security 
System, a vast public money pump that now 
has transferred more than a trillion dollars 
from workers and employers to retired and 
disabled beneficiaries. 

Well, Bob Myers is back in town. This 
time his task is equally staggering: to help 
form and advise a bipartisan coalition in 
Congress dedicated to trimming future ben- 
efit payments. 

COALITION WANTED 


No one has ever done that before. But Mr. 
Myers, now 68, is convinced that such a coa- 
lition must be formed to save the system 
from collapse. It is his job as deputy com- 
missioner of Social Security to push the 
Reagan administration’s proposals to trim 
as much as $80 billion of benefits in the 
next five years. 

“This is really a most unusual situation,” 
says Mr. Myers, a soft-spoken, supremely 
patient, avuncular sort of man who has a 
reputation as a political smoothie. “In past 
administrations,” he explains, “the propos- 
als were always benefit liberalizations. This 
year all of the proposals that I know of 
would be reducing the scope of the pro- 
gram.” 

According to Mr. Myers, the dismal truth 
is that if Congress doesn’t do something, 
the main part of the system, the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance trust fund, could 
run out of money as early as this winter. 

It is difficult to argue with him when he 
makes a prediction like that (though that 
hasn't stopped some Congressmen, mainly 
liberal Democrats, from trying). For Bob 
Myers, as much as anyone, built the system. 
He was the chief actuary for the Social Se- 
curity Administration from 1947 to 1970, 
and few people can match him when he 
begins talking about “social-adequacy for- 
mulas,” the ‘dynamic benefit structure,” 
“bend points,” and other arcane, actuarial 
features of the system. 

ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS 


To deal with the danger seen in the next 
few years, the administration wants to 
reduce benefits for those retiring at age 62 
and tighten eligibility for disability pay- 
ments. To head off a later crunch, Mr. 
Myers and the administration would tinker 
with the Social Security formulas: so that 
benefit levels would drop by about 10 per- 
cent starting in 1987. 

Others contend that drastic remedies 
aren’t needed. But even Mr. Myers’ oppo- 
nents admit he will be one of the main play- 
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ers to watch, as Congress struggles with the 
awesome political risks involved in tamper- 
ing with a system that last year paid $100.6 
billion to 30.7 million retired workers, their 
dependents and survivors. 

“Bob Myers is exceedingly important,” 
says Wilbur Cohen, a former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare who heads 
Save Our Security, a coalition of labor 
unions, religious groups and others lobbying 
to prevent major cuts. 

“I think Bob Myers is terrific, and I think 
what the administration is trying to do is 
hide behind him,” says Rep. James Shan- 
non of Massachusetts, one of a number of 
Democrats who oppose President Reagan’s 
proposed cutbacks. 

Social Security got into trouble because 
the system's commitments expanded faster 
than its resources. The trouble accelerated 
during the past decade, but the expansion 
started much earlier. 


LIKE TOPSY 


From its beginnings in 1935 as a relatively 
austere retirement-insurance system, closely 
tied te the amount of payroll taxes that a 
worker and his employer contributed, Social 
Security just grew and grew and grew. 

Much of the growth is attributable to 
Congress, which began tinkering with the 
benefit formulas in 1939 to give lower- 
income workers more benefits for each tax 
dollar when compared with average or 
higher-income wage earners. 

In theory, the system was always sup- 
posed to be “pay as you go,” but in fact, a 
strong bipartisan coalition was formed in 
Congress dedicated to the prospect of ex- 
panding benefits every two years. Through- 
out the late 1950s and 1960s, Social Security 
debates were a pleasure for Congress. 

Three men guided Congress in that expan- 
sion: Mr. Myers, as the system's chief actu- 
ary; Mr. Cohen, who was for years the agen- 
cy’s chief legislative strategist; and Robert 
Ball, the Social Security commissioner from 
1962 to 1973. 

Mr. Ball always gave Congress estimates 
of the cost of the new benefits it was con- 
templating, and he insists they were sound. 
“Bob (Myers) supplied the numbers,” he 
says. Nobody else tried to do that. It was 
completely independent, uninfluenced by 
political situations.” 

Mr. Ball and Mr. Myers came to a parting 
of the ways in 1970 when the chief actuary 
resigned in a huff, asserting that “certain of 
the top policy-making officials” of the 
system “will exert their efforts to expand 
the Social Security program as much as pos- 
sible by aiding and supporting any individ- 
uals and organizations that are of this ex- 
pansionist conviction.” 

Mr. Myers insists he always had an actu- 
arial basis for the expanded benefits. For 
one thing, he had a built-in conservative 
bias that resulted in a surplus every two 
years: In his estimates of the taxes needed 
to support the system, he always assumed 
that the level of wages would remain static. 

In reality, however, during the economic 
growth of the ‘50s and '60s, wages almost 
always went up, showering added dollars 
into the trust fund. In 1972 Congress did 
away with this cushion in an unprecedented 
spasm of generosity. It raised benefit levels 
by 20% and established a “dynamic benefit 
structure,” one that assumed that wages 
would always increase. Benefit levels, for 
the first time, were tied to the cost of living. 

But the new benefit structure was based 
on the trends of the past. During the 1970s, 
strange things began to happen—unemploy- 
ment soared with high inflation, the cost of 
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living rose faster than wages—and the struc- 
ture began to unravel. 

In 1973, shortly before he resigned, Com- 
missioner Ball told a Senate committee that 
the sound actuarial footing of the system 
would make it secure into the next century. 
“Obviously the statement was incorrect,” 
acknowledges Mr. Ball, who says the baf- 
fling economic trends of the 1970s made 
predictions difficult. 


“LOW LEVEL OF UNDERSTANDING” 


Actuaries who have studied the Social Se- 
curity System in recent years have found it 
difficult to understand and more difficult to 
explain. “I was shocked by the low level of 
understanding by virtually everybody in the 
system,” says A. Haeworth Robertson, who 
was the chief actuary from 1975 until 1978. 
He later wrote a book calling for a drastic 
overhaul of the system, one that would 
clearly separate earned benefits from what 
he sees as welfare payments. 

During 1979, a year when the two main 
Social Security trust funds took in $86 bil- 
lion and paid out $87 billion, Mr. Robertson 
estimated that they had an accrued liability 
of $5.6 trillion—an amount roughtly six 
times the national debt—assuming continu- 
ation of the benefit levels existing then. Ac- 
cording to statistics developed by the Senate 
Finance Committee, if nothing is done, the 
system will fall some $1.5 trillion short of its 
obligation over the next 75 years. Fixing 
that problem is an effort that, according to 
Mr. Myers, should start very soon. 

By December, he estimates, the reservoir 
of cash in the old-age and survivors’ account 
will drop to 13% of the amount needed to 
pay one year’s benefits. When it gets that 
low, a small hiccup in the economy could de- 
press Social Security tax revenues to the 
point at which the money to cover next 
month's benefit checks wouldn't be all 
there. 

“I would like to see it at around 17% or 
18%,"" Mr. Myers says. “You put out almost 
all of your money at the beginning of the 
month, and Treasury will not put out 
checks if the money isn’t there.” 


CATASTROPHIC EFFECT 


The effect on the economy would be cata- 
strophic: 30 million consumers devastated 
by a single blow. The political backlash 
would be monumental, unthinkable. 

“Doomsday is so bad,” Mr. Myers believes, 
“that politically, it will never be allowed to 
happen.” He figures that Congress will 
always do something to postpone the day. 

Doomsday or no, the system faces more 
than one challenge in coming years. Mr. 
Myers and other specialists see three dis- 
tinct periods ahead. 

The short term, the period during the rest 
of the 1980s, will be sticky. Which is why 
the Reagan administration sees a need to 
cut $80 billion from the outgo in the next 
five years, largely by reducing payments to 
retirees under 65 and tightening eligibility 
requirements for disability benefits. (Among 
other measures under consideration by the 
administration is a three-month delay next 
year in the annual cost-of-living adjust- 
ment.) Others, primarily liberal Democrats 
and the Cohen group, believe that the 
system will limp through the 1980s if Con- 
gress allows the OASI fund to borrow from 
the separate disability and health-insurance 
trust funds and, if necessary, from general 
revenues in the Treasury. 

Then there is a middle term, one that 
could be described as the False Era of Good 
Feelings. Around 1990, money will begin 
pouring into the trust funds again, creating 
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a huge surplus for several years. The sur- 
plus will be caused by heavy payroll-tax in- 
creases engineered by the Carter adminis- 
tration. They will kick in at about the same 
time that the number of people reaching 
age 65 begins a temporary lag—a function of 
the lower birth rates during the Depression. 
Mr. Myers is already worrying about that 
surplus. “That may not be good, politically, 
because Congress will be tempted to spend 
it,” he says. 

Around 2010 comes the Crunch, That’s 
when the Pepsi generation begins to reach 
65, an event some actuaries call the “senior 
boom.” Comparisons with past and present 
indicate that this period will be rather 
stark. In 1940 the first Social Security recip- 
ient, Ida M. Puller, a legal secretary, retired 
after paying just $22 in Social Security 
taxes; by 1975, when she died, she had col- 
lected over $20,000 in benefits. That was 
possible because for every person who re- 
tired when Miss Fuller did, there were nine 
workers pumping money into the trust 
funds. Currently the ratio is six to one. By 
2030 it is expected to drop to three to one. 

WAIT AND SEE? 


There are ways to prepare for this crunch, 
but none is politically appealing. So Mr. 
Cohen, for one, would prefer to wait and see 
what happens. “What if 10 million Mexi- 
cans come into the country?” he asks, argu- 
ing that a change in immigration policy or 
an increase in the fertility rate or in worker 
productivity could swell Social Security rev- 
enues before then. 

But Mr. Myers and others see a need for 
action. They have ideas for changes de- 
signed to conceal or reduce the pain ahead. 
Sen. Lawton Chiles, Democrat of Florida, 
one of Congress's more serious students of 
the system, has introduced a bill that would 
begin slowly raising the retirement age by a 
rate of one month every four months. That 
means the Pepsi generation would have to 
work until the age of 68. 

There is no getting away from it: This is a 
painful time for Congress. Still, nobody is 
blaming the experts like Bob Myers. 

“Actuaries have done a good job,” asserts 
Rep. Bill Archer of Texas, one of the Re- 
publican veterans on the House Ways and 
Means Committee. “But the premises 
they’ve been told to base their predictions 
on have been politically distorted.” e 


COMMEMORATION OF SAINT 
WENCESLAS DAY 


HON. JAMES L. NELLIGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. NELLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we commemorate the anniversary of 
the death of a great leader and warri- 
or, Wenceslas of Bohemia. Present-day 
Czechoslovakia, formerly Bohemia 
and Moravia, recognizes and pays trib- 
ute to this great militant for the cause 
of peace. 

Wenceslas was the Duke of Bohemia 
during the 10th century. After the 
early death of his father, a reaction 
set in in Bohemia against Germany. 
Support was given to the pagan Wends 
against Germany. Upon the approach 
of the Germany army, Wenceslas he- 
roically took command and succeeded 
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in making peace with the German 
forces. Wenceslas’ tireless efforts to 
Christianize Bohemia with the help of 
the German missionaries had the 
effect of raising the moral and cultur- 
al standards of the land. Legends of 
Wenceslas’ sympathy for the poor and 
needy are the basis of the familiar 
melody sung at Christmastime. 

I join with Americans of Czechoslo- 
vakian descent in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, which 
I am privileged to represent, in honor- 
ing the great King Wenceslas on this 
day. We share their pride in Wences- 
las’ efforts to reconcile the differences 
between nations, and applaud his 


heroic example in this regard. 


PROPOSED SALE OF ARMS TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a minute to share my 
thoughts on the Reagan administra- 
tion’s proposal to sell AWACS and the 
F-15 enhancement package to Saudi 
Arabia. 

In the weeks ahead, this proposal 
will dominate discussion of American 
foreign policy, and I would like to 
state briefly why I will oppose this 
sale as simply not in the best interests 
of the American people. 

First, the terms of the proposed sale 
leave our side with the short end of 
the stick. We are asked to approve an 
$8.5 billion military aid package to the 
Saudis replete with the most advanced 
technology. What would America get 
in return? I conclude it is far too little. 

In essence, the proposed arms sale to 
the Saudis requires that the Saudis do 
absolutely nothing to promote U.S. in- 
terests in a most volatile part of the 
world. The Saudis are not required, 
for example, to call off their attacks 
on the Camp David peace process, and 
participate constructively in the next 
stage of the peace negotiations. The 
Saudis are not required to end their 
repeated call for a holy war (jihad) 
against Israel, our key friend in the 
region. The Saudis are not required to 
halt their financing of PLO terrorism. 

Now some have argued that the 
Saudis should receive the proposed 
military package because they have 
moderated their oil policies. However, 
as the Wall Street Journal of August 
27, 1981 has pointed out recently, 
what makes the Saudis pump relates 
to only one factor, Saudi self-interest, 
and those who believe the Saudis have 
moderated their prices out of concern 
for the oil hungry West are still ‘“‘wait- 
ing for the tooth fairy.” Historical 
precedent is relevant here as well— 
even after the United States sold the 
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Saudis F-15’s in 1978, the Saudis 
threatened the Carter administration 
with production cutbacks if we built 
up our strategic petroleum reserve. 
Absolutely nothing in recent history 
indicates that the sale of any weapons 
package to Saudi Arabia, AWACS or 
otherwise, will help us overcome 
future blackmail. 

Mr. Speaker, the instability of the 
Royal family that rules Saudi Arabia 
must be noted as well. The takeover of 
the Grand Mosque for more than a 
week in 1979 demonstrates the popu- 
lar resentment against the House of 
Saud and the level of discontentment 
within that nation. Moreover, internal 
upheavals in Saudi Arabia, spurred by 
the regime’s feudal policies, represent 
a real threat to this country’s security 
if they are successful. If the Saudi 
Arabian monarchy is overthrown we 
would be faced with the very real 
danger that our most advanced weap- 
ons would be compromised, and con- 
ceivably even fall into Soviet hands. 

Finally, there simply is no external 
threat to Saudi security that requires 
the acquisition of the weaponry pro- 
posed in this sale. Geopolitical reali- 
ties and a quick look at the map shows 
that no contiguous country seriously 
threatens Saudi Arabia. Certainly it is 
not “mighty” Oman or Kuwait. Not 
the United Arab Emirates and certain- 
ly not Israel. Most important, a Soviet 
thrust against Saudi Arabia faces 
enormous logistical hurdles. Soviet- 
dominated South Yemen could theo- 
retically pose a threat, but it faces 
great obstacles of desert and distance. 
In effect, only a physical U.S. presence 
can deter the Soviets in this region 
should the Soviets move on the Saudi 
oilfields. 

Herein, perhaps, lies the ultimate 
flaw in this sale. If the Saudis were as 
worried about the Soviets as they 
claim, they would invite the United 
States to build and maintain a military 
capability, replete with bases on Saudi 
territory, in the region. Obviously no 
such invitation will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset 
of my statement, this proposed sale is 
just no bargain for our Nation. We re- 
ceive no quid pro quo for selling the 
Saudis these weapons, indeed we liter- 
ally receive nothing at all. The intro- 
duction of Saudi-controlled AWACS 
into this area will further destabilize 
one of the most volatile regions in the 
world and I sincerely hope that when 
a resolution disapproving this. sale 
comes before the House, it will have 
the resounding support of my col- 
leagues.@ 
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A TRIBUTE TO MISS SUSANNAH 
E. VOSE 


HON. JAMES M. SHANNON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 28, 1981 


@ Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like my colleagues to join me 
today in paying special tribute to Miss 
Susannah E. Vose of Lawrence, Mass. 
Miss Vose will have completed 50 
years of continuous service with the 
Federal Government on October 5, 
1981. 

Miss Vose began her career in gov- 
ernment on October 5, 1931, with the 
Veterans’ Administration. After 5 
years there, she went to work for the 
Social Security Administration as a 
field representative. Over the years 
Miss Vose has served as acting manag- 
er and manager in the administra- 
tion’s Lawrence district office. 

The Social Security Administration 
provides a vital service to our coun- 
try—insuring that the 35 million 
Americans who depend on Social Secu- 
rity receive their benefits each month. 
It is the best system we have for 
taking care of each other, and it has 
worked for 46 years. 

The Social Security Administration's 
effectiveness, its efficiency in dealing 
with the many beneficiary claims and 
accounts is due to employees like Miss 
Vose. She possesses those characteris- 
tics which are the trademark of the 
SSA employee—a thorough knowledge 
of the system, fine administrative abil- 
ity, and patient and pleasant tempera- 
ment. She cares about the people she 
serves. 

Her distinguished career and con- 
tinuing contribution to the Social Se- 
curity Administration deserves special 
recognition. and appreciation. Her 
fellow citizens join in thanking her for 
her outstanding service to her Govern- 
ment and community.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 
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Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
September 29, 1981, may be found in 
the Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


SEPTEMBER 30 


9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the plan by 
the Department of Navy to move cer- 
tain facilities to the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
212 Russell Building 
9:30 a.m. 
*Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1230, 
authorizing the mintings of special 
coins commemorating the 1984 
summer Olympic games in Los Ange- 
les, California. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


*Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold joint hearings with the House 

Committee on Science and Technology 

on S. 1657, establishing a uniform Fed- 

eral policy for the management and 

utilization of inventions developed 
under Federal contracts. 

235 Russell Building 


Environment and Public works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1024, 
authorizing funds through fiscal year 
1986 for the construction and safety of 
Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Foreign Relations 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Op- 
erations, and Environment Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on the proposed 
Law of the Sea Treaty (Ex. N, 86th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 
4221 Dirksen Building 


*Governmental Affairs 
*Governmental Efficiency and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. Res. 207, disap- 
proving certain action of the District 
of Columbia government relating to 
the reform of the sexual assault laws 
of the District of Columbia. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
“Immigration and Refugee Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on matters relating to 
the hiring of illegal aliens. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
* Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposals to restrict 
the power of Federal courts in matters 
of school busing, focusing on the social 
impact of forced busing. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on America’s defense- 
related industries’ ability to manufac- 
ture certain wartime products. 
357 Russell Building 
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Conferees 
On H.J. Res. 325, making continuing ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1982 for 
programs of the Federal Government. 
5-207, Capitol 
10:45 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To resume hearings on the military and 
technical implications of the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
11:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Richard J. Bishirjian, of New York, to 
be an Associate Director of the Inter- 
national Communication Agency, and 
Richard F. Staar, of California, to be 
U.S. Representative for Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reductions Negotia- 
tions with rank of Ambassador. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to continue markup 
of S. 1024, authorizing funds through 
fiscal year 1986 for the construction 
and safety of Federal highways. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
* Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
John R. Van de Water, of California, 
to be a Member of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the Airborne Warn- 
ing and Control System (AWACS) and 
the F-15 enhancements arms sales 
package to Saudi Arabia. 
1202 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
C. Everett Koop, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Medical Director in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Services 
and the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health - Services, Department of 
Health and Human Services. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1542, prohibit- 
ing a company operating a common 
carrier railroad from holding Federal 
coal leases unless the coal is used for 
railroad purposes. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 1630, to 
reform the Federal criminal laws and 
streamline the administration of 
criminal justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposals to re- 
strict the power of Federal courts in 
matters of schoo] busing, focusing on 
the legal and constitutional issues of 
busing. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
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2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
318 Russell Building 


OCTOBER 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
James J. Carey, of Illinois, to be a Fed- 
eral Maritime Commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review the identifi- 
cation process verifying the authority 
to work in the United States. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on 
S. Con. Res. 29, disapproving certain 
coastal zone management Federal con- 
sistency regulations. 


1318 Dirksen Building 
OCTOBER 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
Urban and Rural Economic Development 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the use of 
small issue tax-exempt industrial de- 
velopment bonds to finance small busi- 
ness projects. 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
*Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate and establish an al- 
ternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the reten- 
tion or destruction of certain Federal 
Government files. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Subcom- 
mittee on Nuclear Regulation of the 
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Committee on Environment and 
Public Works on S. 1662 and S. 637, 
bills to establish a Federal program 
for the interim storage and permanent 
disposal of high-level nuclear waste 
from civilian powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
on S. 1662 and S. 637, bills to establish 
a Federal program for the interim 
storage and permanent disposal of 
high-level nuclear waste from civilian 
powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Closed briefing on the Airborne Warn- 
ing and Control System (AWACS) and 
the F-15 enhancements arms sales 
package to Saudi Arabia. 
S-116, Capitol 


OCTOBER 6 
8:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior’s proposed 
five-year plan of oil and gas develop- 
ment in the Outer Continental Shelf. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
standard language to be included in all 
future block-grant legislation. 
Room to be announced 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 709, prohibiting 
the sale of beverage containers with- 
out a minimum refund value, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of metal beverage 
containers with detachable openings. 
235 Russell Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to explore the cause 
and effect of missing children, focus- 
ing on home environment, local law 
enforcement action, and citizen action 
groups. 


10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 

To continue joint hearings with the 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
of the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works on S. 1662 and S. 637, 
bills to establish a Federal program 
for the interim storage and permanent 
disposal of high-level nuclear waste 

from civilian powerplants, 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources on S. 1662 and S. 637, bills to 
establish a Federal program for the in- 
terim storage and permanent disposal 
of high-level nuclear waste from civil- 
ian powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control Systems 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 7 


9:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control Systems 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia, 
4221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 1630 to reform 
the Federal criminal laws and stream- 
line the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Military Person- 
nel and Civilian Employees Claims Act 
of 1964, title XXI of the Criminal 
Code. 
357 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the present 
conditions of the mass refugee asylum 
process. 
412 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S, 1639, to modern- 
ize the extradition laws of the United 
States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
*Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume over sight hearings on the 
implementation of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, and on S. 1247, S. 1235, 
and S. 587, bills providing for the pro- 
tection of certain confidential infor- 
mation from the disclosure require- 
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ments of the Freedom of Information 
Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate and establish an al- 
ternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the origin, direc- 
tion, and support tactics of terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
permitting certain liner vessel opera- 
tors in the foreign commerce of the 
United States to participate in domes- 
tic trade between Unalaska Island, 
Alaska and the west coast of the conti- 
nental United States. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss policies re- 
lating to deportation exclusion. 
412 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the origin, di- 
rection, and support tactics of terror- 
ism. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposals to re- 
strict the power of Federal courts in 
matters of schools busing, focusing on 
certain community problems. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 750 and S. 1288, 
bills providing energy tax credits for 
industrial and commercial business to 
encourage investment in new energy 
conserving equipment. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on hy- 
droelectric development and related li- 
censing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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12:00 p.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the recovery of at- 
torneys fees in tax cases. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on merger 
policy in the private sector. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 20 


9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act (CETA). 
4332 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1233, establish- 
ing a service industries development 
program in the Department of Com- 
merce. 
235 Russell Building 


Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold joint hearings with the Subcom- 
mittee on Nuclear Regulation of the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works on S. 1606, to provide for 
a nuclear property damage insurance 
fund, and to provide funds for the 
cleanup of the contaminated nuclear 

facility at Three Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
on 8. 1606, to provide for a nuclear 
property damage insurance fund, and 
to provide funds for the cleanup of the 
contaminated nuclear facility at Three 
Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Public Integrity Section of 
the Department of Justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 21 


10:00 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 


tee 

To continue hearings on S. 1233, estab- 
lishing a service industries develop- 
ment program in the Department of 
Commerce. 


235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 

To resume hearings on S. 326, prohibit- 
ing a refiner, other than an independ- 
ent or small refiner, from operating a 
gas station in the United States, and 
making it unlawful for a supplier to 
practice price discrimination in the 

sale of motor fuel. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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Labor and Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of marihuana on youth, focusing on 
the areas of health and education. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee and Employ- 
ment and Productivity Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on the 
implementation of vocational educa- 
tion and youth employment programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p,m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1018, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
protection and conservation of fish 
and wildlife resources along the coast- 
al barriers of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 22 


9:30 a.m, 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss temporary 
worker programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
relating to affirmative action of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs, Department of Labor, 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
*Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the early detection 
of juvenile crime. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 23 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To resume joint oversight hearings on 
hydroelectric development and related 
licensing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation restricting the power of 
Federal courts in matters of school 
busing. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the judicial sys- 
tems’ policies relating to correctional 
institutions and sentencing of juve- 
niles. 
357 Russell Building 
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OCTOBER 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1483, proposed 
Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America’s 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 28 


9:30 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1182, 
improving the administration of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act by removing certain 
inequities, reducing incentives for 
fraud and abuse, and assuring immedi- 
ate compensation benefits and compe- 
tent medical treatment for injured em- 
ployees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings on 
America’s role in the world coal export 
market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 29 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1256, to regulate 
interstate commerce by protecting the 
rights of consumers, dealers, and end 
users. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the future income 
of individuals claiming bankruptcy. 
§110 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on granting am- 
nesty to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on section 101 relative 
to cable TV policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 5 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 
and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 

To continue hearings on S. 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 
and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
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NOVEMBER 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 


4232 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 
OCTOBER 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1107, to require 
cases of a local or regional nature be 
filed in the States or regions in which 
the subject of the suit is found. 


2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1554, S. 1253, 
S. 482, and S. 440, bills to amend the 
Federal Criminal Code with respect to 
the circumstances under which a 
person charged with or convicted of a 
crime may be released on bail or per- 
sonal recognizance. 
Room to be announced 


NOVEMBER 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of Title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 


3110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings on the 

implementation of Title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 


3110 Dirksen Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon 
and was called to order by the Speaker 
pro tempore (Mr. WRIGHT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 28, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jim 
WRIGHT to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Tuesday, September 29, 1981. 

Tuomas P. O'NEIL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Lord, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we admit 
that too often our best efforts do not 
accomplish what we wish, and even 
our seeming righteous acts can be 
blemished by selfishness or undue 
pride. When our spirits lag or we are 
overcome by the complexity of the 
concerns in our way, cause us, O Lord, 
to seek Your guidance and to know 
Your encouragement and counsel. 
May our zeal for peace and justice 
never fail or our confidence in what is 
right never cease, but filled with Your 
blessing, may we do those things that 
honor You and serve the human 
family. In Your name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, 
Journal stands approved. 


rule I, the 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 304) entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a national tourism policy and an 
independent Government agency to 
carry out the national tourism policy.” 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill and joint 
resolutions of the following titles, in 


which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 929. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
administration of the amateur radio service 
and private land mobile services by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to ad- 
dress the problem of radio-frequency inter- 
ference to certain electronic equipment, to 
permit volunteer assistance to the Federal 
Communications Commission in the area of 
examinations, licensing, and enforcement in 
the amateur radio service, and for other 
purposes. 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to establish 
National Nurse-Midwifery Week. 

S.J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to designate 
the seventh day of October 1981 as ‘‘Nation- 
al Guard Day.” 


BIG OIL TAX RELIEF PACKAGE 
SHOULD BE REPEALED 


(Mr. FITHIAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, high in- 
terest rates are killing the American 
housing industry and with it the 
dream of homeownership for millions 
of American families. 

Statistics released by the National 
Association of Homebuilders earlier 
this month show the depth of the 
crisis now facing hundreds of thou- 
sands of our constituents in the real 
estate and construction industries: 

New housing starts will fall below 
1,070,000 units this year for the first time 
since 1946, if present market trends contin- 
ue. 

August housing start figures were 34% 
below last year’s and 11% below even July’s 
dismal figure. 
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Starts on single family dwellings dropped 
to 591,000 units—the lowest level since 1959. 

In spite of these gloomy statistics, 
this Congress has it within its power 
to reverse the 33-month decline in 
housing starts, put thousands of con- 
struction workers back to work and lay 
the foundation for a decade of af- 
fordable housing for American fami- 
lies. It can do that by taking decisive 
action to bring down the size of the 
Federal deficit and, in so doing, bring 
down high interest rates. 

The best place to start bringing 
down interest rates is by repealing the 
“big oil” tax relief package contained 
in the administration’s tax bill. 

You will recall that this one portion 
of the tax bill alone will pull the Fed- 
eral budget an extra $12 billion into 
the red over the next 5 years, pushing 
up interest rates and putting hundreds 
of thousands of Americans out of 
work. 

In the face of the mounting housing 
crisis in this country, these tax give- 
aways are unacceptable. 

The time has come to repeal this 
part of the tax bill, and I urge you to 
join in a bipartisan effort to get the 
job done. 


OH, THOSE REAGAN BUDGET 
CUTS 


(Mr. BLILEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
came across some stinging criticism of 
President Reagan’s economic strategy. 


NOTICE 


Effective October 1, 1981, the subscription price of the Congres- 
sional Record will be increased to $208.00 per year, or $104.00 for 
six months. Individual issues may be purchased for $1.00 per copy. 


This price increase is necessary to meet current production and 
distribution costs in order for the Record subscription program 


to be self-sustaining. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., Chairman. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Here is what the critic said: 

The cynicism of the new tax bill is truly 
unlimited. Among the so-called special in- 
terest groups which escape taxation, or are 
obliged to pay purely symbolically, we see 
the employees of multinational companies 
... and even owners of racehorses and 
yachts! As they say, you can’t go any far- 
ther than that. 

The critic talked of the “nakedly 
class character of the budgetary and 
tax legislation.” Finally there was 
charge of “flagrant robbery of the 
country’s most needy citizens and the 
further enrichment of the wealthiest.” 

In case you are interested, this fa- 
miliar criticism of the President’s pro- 
gram was made on August 22, 1981, by 
Izvestia, the Soviet Union’s most 
famous newspaper. 

Will someone please tell me: If Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program is so bad for 
the United States, as we are told it is 
by some, why is the Soviet Union 
raging against it? 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
paragraph from Soviet World Outlook, 
a monthly report on the view from the 
Kremlin on issues critical to U.S. in- 
terests: 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Moscow extends attacks on Reagan to do- 
mestic policies. A steady stream of Soviet ar- 
ticles attacking Reagan domestic policies 
has given particular play to the President's 
budget battles and his handling of the air 
controllers’ strike. Articles on the tax cut 
charge benefits redound only to the rich 
and the military-industrial complex; those 
on the air controllers’ strike charge anti- 
union bias to the Administration. Both see a 
harder domestic policy going along with the 
Administration’s tougher foreign policies. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDER- 
ATION OF RULE ON H.R. 3603, 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, subject to 
the reporting of a resolution, it be in 
order to consider the rule on H.R. 
3603, the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1981, on tomorrow or any day thereaf- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


GALLIA COUNTY’S AMERICAN 
LEGION LAFAYETTE POST NO. 
27 SHOWS POW/MIA LEADER- 
SHIP ROLE 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have frequently addressed the House 
of Representatives on the critical issue 
of missing Americans in Southeast 
Asia. With the Vietnam war years 
drifting further into history, it is 
sometimes easy and, frankly, conven- 
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ient to overlook the personal side of 
America’s long involvement in that 
costly conflict. 

I submit, however, that we cannot 
ignore this Nation’s ongoing responsi- 
bility to those Americans who have 
not yet returned—the missing in 
action. It is heartening to know that 
my interest in this issue is shared by 
hundreds of residents of Gallia 
County and southeastern Ohio. 

Recently, the membership of Ameri- 
can Legion Lafayette Post No. 27 of 
Gallipolis, Ohio, collected the signa- 
tures of Americans who, like myself, 
are unwilling to forget those who 
served with honor in Vietnam. In 6 
short days, members of the post ob- 
tained the signatures of over 1,200 per- 
sons who collectively want Hanoi to 
know that we consider an accounting 
of America’s mission a matter of the 
highest priority. These petitions 
which were sent to me will be forward- 
ed to-our Ambassador to the United 
Nations with instructions to pass them 
on to the appropriate Vietnamese rep- 
resentatives. 

I commend the members of Ameri- 
can Legion Lafayette Post No. 27 of 
Gallipolis, and, on behalf of the fami- 
lies of Americans still missing, I thank 
all those who joined in this worth- 
while effort. Their work is of monu- 
mental importance. 


AMERICA AT WAR AGAIN— 
FIGHTING FOR ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day 200 years ago, an American Army 
halted its march in sight of the British 
line at Yorktown. The next morning, 
our Army began the siege. With victo- 
ry in their minds and freedom in their 
hearts, they defeated one of the best 
armies in the world. 

Those who gave their lives at York- 
town, gave the world a new independ- 
ent nation. A nation built on new ideas 
had begun. 

We are again at war, fighting a stag- 
gering economy, Federal spending, and 
huge Federal deficits—fighting for 
economic freedom. 

Since January, we have fought some 
battles—and won. But the war is not 
over. Like our Army 200 years ago, we 
are within sight of victory. Now—we 
must begin our final siege. 

It is ironic that a nation built on new 
ideas, has had to struggle so hard to 
make a new idea come true. Our prob- 
lems are best described by the Roman, 
Cato: 

At every crossroad on the path to the 
future, stand a thousand men guarding the 
past. 

Mr. Speaker, we must cut deeper 
into Federal spending. Let us begin 
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the final assault—now. Let us be as 
strong and determined as Americans 
200 years ago. 

We have new ideas to lead the 
nation out of economic turmoil. Let us 
not become obstacles in the path to re- 
covery. I for one, will not stand in the 
way of this country’s economic future. 
How about you, Mr. Speaker? 


SALE OF AWACS TO SAUDI 
ARABIA OPPOSED 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I spoke against the sale of the 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia. Today I wish 
to elaborate on that statement. 

The administration’s proposal for a 
massive sale of the most sophisticated 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia will upset 
the precarious balance in the Middle 
East, precipitating the threat of war, 
menacing the State of Israel and en- 
dangering U.S. security interests. 

This $8.5 billion sale—largest in his- 
tory—is qualitatively different from 
any other. Never before have airborne 
warning and control systems 
(AWACS) been let out of exclusive 
American control. Together with 1,100 
air-to-air Sidewinder missiles, fuel 
tankers, and other military materiel, 
they produce a totally new and peril- 
ous situation. 

Saudi Arabia is a kingdom inherent- 
ly vulnerable to internal upheaval. 
The overthrow of the Shah in Iran 
should be a constant reminder to us of 
the instability of such regimes. Future 
turmoil in Saudi Arabia could easily 
result in AWACS technology falling 
into the hands of Soviet Russia or its 
satellites. 

Apart from that, Saudi leaders have 
openly declared that Israel, not 
Russia, is their principal foe. In addi- 
tion, the Saudis have rejected the 
Camp David peace process. 

Israel is a democratic society in a sea 
of turbulence in the Middle East, and 
a potent and unswerving ally of the 
United States. Israel’s assurance of 
survival has depended not only on a 
dedicated citizen army but also on its 
command of superior technology 
which the AWACS package now 
threatens to wipe out. 

Israel’s security and prosperity ulti- 
mately requires peace. It has already 
sacrificed much for a peace with 
Egypt. So, too, American security is 
best served by promoting peace in the 
Middle East to open the way for social 
improvement and economic develop- 
ment with the promise of hope and 
progress for all the people there. 

I favor an immediate vote in the 
House on a resolution to disapprove 
the administration’s AWACS sale. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Today 
is the day for the call of the Suspen- 
sion Calendar. 

Pursuant to the provisions of clause 
5, rule I, the Chair announces that he 
will postpone further proceedings 
today on each motion to suspend the 
rules on which a recorded vote or the 
yeas and nays are ordered, or on 
which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rolicall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Thursday, October 1, 
1981. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4048). Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the agreement be- 
tween the States of Kansas and Mis- 
souri establishing their mutual bound- 
ary in the vicinity of the French Bot- 
toms near St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Elwood, Kans. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4048 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress consents to the agreement be- 
tween the States of Kansas and Missouri es- 
tablishing their mutual boundary in the vi- 
cinity of the Gladden-French-Elwood Bot- 
toms near Saint Joseph, Missouri, and 
Elwood, Kansas, as the thalweg line of the 
channel of the Missouri River abandoned by 
avulsion in April 1952, which is more par- 
ticularly described in the project maps, re- 
ports, and documents submitted April 30, 
1980, by Williamson Engineering and Sur- 
veying, Saint Joseph, Missouri, consisting of 
sheets one to sixteen, inclusive, and filed in 
the Office of the Secretary of State for the 
State of Kansas, and in the Office of the 
State Land Surveyor, Division of Research 
and Technical Information, Department of 
Natural Resources, State of Missouri. Such 
agreement was approved by the State of 
Kansas on May 8, 1980, by the State of Mis- 
souri on June 25, 1981, and is substantially 
as follows: 

The true and permanent boundary line 
between the State of Missouri and the State 
of Kansas follows the thalweg line at the 
time of the April 1952 avulsion and sudden 
change of the Missouri River Channel and 
is more particularly described as beginning 
at the intersection of the present thalweg 
line of the Missouri River Channel and the 
thalweg line of the Missouri River Channel 
as it existed prior to the April 1952 avulsion 
and having Kansas State coordinate of 
§40240.22 feet north and 2878720.31 feet 
east of the Kansas north zone; thence along 
the thalweg line as it existed prior to the 
April 1952 avulsion the following courses 
and distances: north 85 degrees 50 minutes 
30 seconds west to an aluminum monument, 
482.0 feet; south 67 degrees 13 minutes 0 
seconds west, 814.0 feet to an aluminum 
monument; south 51 degrees 09 minutes 0 
seconds west, 693.0 feet; south 78 degrees 58 
minutes 0 seconds west, 601.0 feet to an alu- 
minum monument; south 59 degrees 11 min- 
utes 0 seconds west, 996.0 feet to an alumi- 
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num monument; south 20 degrees 57 min- 
utes 30 seconds west, 1,725.0 feet; south 51 
degrees 36 minutes 0 seconds west, 658.0 
feet; south 42 degrees 12 minutes 30 seconds 
west, 1,596.0 feet; south 55 degrees 30 min- 
utes 30 seconds west, 597.0 feet; south 60 de- 
grees 26 minutes 30 seconds west, 1,601.0 
feet; south 64 degrees 34 minutes 30 seconds 
west, 1,237.0 feet; south 87 degrees 02 min- 
utes 30 seconds west, 368.0 feet; south 73 de- 
grees 47 minutes 30 seconds west, 602.0 feet; 
south 85 degrees 54 minutes 0 seconds west, 
1,146.0 feet; north 75 degrees 38 minutes 30 
seconds west, 565.0 feet; north 68 degrees 54 
minutes 30 seconds west, 806.0 feet; north 61 
degrees 58 minutes 0 seconds west, 787.0 
feet; north 55 degrees 20 minutes 0 seconds 
west, 1,793.0 feet; north 48 degrees 13 min- 
utes 0 seconds west, 2,897.0 feet; north 43 
degrees 25 minutes 30 seconds west, 902.0 
feet; north 28 degrees 04 minutes 30 seconds 
west, 1,190.0 feet; north 22 degrees 01 min- 
utes 30 seconds west, 1,101.0 feet; north 10 
degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east, 825.0 
feet; north 17 degrees 07 minutes 30 seconds 
west, 662.0 feet to an aluminum monument; 
north 8 degrees 48 minutes 0 seconds east, 
556.0 feet; north 4 degrees 33 minutes 30 
seconds west, 692.0 feet to an aluminum 
monument; north 29 degrees 27 minutes 0 
seconds east, 1,200.0 feet; north 44 degrees 
15 minutes 0 seconds east, 1.096.0 feet to an 
aluminum monument; north 58 degrees 32 
minutes 30 seconds east, 1,112.0 feet; north 
74 degrees 17 minutes 0 seconds east, 1,181.0 
feet; south 55 degrees 0 minutes 30 seconds 
east, 855.0 feet; south 89 degrees 49 minutes 
30 seconds east, 1,640.0 feet; south 78 de- 
grees 07 minutes 30 seconds east, 996.0 feet; 
south 89 degrees 07 minutes 0 seconds east, 
650.0 feet to an aluminum monument; north 
70 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds east, 781.0 
feet; south 81 degrees 27 minutes 30 seconds 
east, 1,042.0 feet to an aluminum monu- 
ment; north 69 degrees 36 minutes 0 seconds 
east, 1,707.0 feet; north 71 degrees 34 min- 
utes 0 seconds east, 2,498.0 feet to an alumi- 
num monument; north 55 degrees 57 min- 
utes 0 seconds east, 1,098.0 feet to an alumi- 
num monument; north 48 degrees 55 min- 
utes 30 seconds east, 982.0 feet to an alumi- 
num monument; north 19 degrees 01 min- 
utes 30 seconds east, 491.0 feet to an alumi- 
num monument; north 51 degrees 47 min- 
utes 0 seconds east, 503.0 feet; north 34 de- 
grees 27 minutes 0 seconds east, 521.0 feet; 
north 40 degrees 06 minutes 0 seconds east, 
373.0 feet to the point of intersection of the 
thalweg line of the current Missouri River 
Channel and the thalweg line as it existed 
prior to the April 1952 avulsion and having 
Kansas State coordinate values of 549195.06 
feet north and 2876850.19 feet east of the 
Kansas north zone, according to a survey 
executed by Williamson Engineering and 
Surveying dated April 30, 1980, and hereby 
made a part of the legal description. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in the agree- 
ment described in the first section of this 
Act shall be construed as impairing or in 
any manner affecting any right or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of the agree- 


ment. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) would be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MOORHEAD) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 
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The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
SON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4048 will grant 
the consent of Congress to the agree- 
ment between the States of Kansas 
and Missouri establishing their mutual 
boundary in the vicinity of the French 
Bottoms near St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Elwood, Kans. 

In 1949 the States of Kansas and 
Missouri agreed that the center of the 
channel of the Missouri River, from 
the 40th parallel, north latitude 
southward to the middle of the mouth 
of the Kansas (Kaw) River is the true 
and permanent boundary between the 
said States, subject only to changes 
which may occur by the natural proc- 
esses of accretion and reliction, but 
not avulsion. 

The agreement of the two States 
was consented to by the Congress in 
Public Law 81-637, approved August 3, 
1950. In April 1952, the channel of the 
Missouri River in the area known as 
the Gladden-French-Elwood Bottoms 
was abandoned by avulsion. However, 
the portion of that channel aban- 
doned in 1952 by avulsion had never 
been surveyed by anyone in authority 
prior to the flood to establish the true 
location of the boundary between the 
States. 

In 1977, committees appointed by 
the legislatures of each State met and 
agreed that the thalweg line (the deep 
water line) of the abandoned channel, 
as established by a survey, would be 
the true channel. In 1978 the legisla- 
tures of the two States adopted the 
agreement of the committees. The 
survey made at the direction of the 
secretary of state of Kansas was ap- 
proved by the Missouri State land sur- 
veyor. The legislatures of both States 
have passed bills affirming and ratify- 
ing the boundary survey. The bill 
passed by the Missouri Legislature was 
approved by the Governor on June 25, 
1981. The bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas was ap- 
proved by the Governor on May 8, 
1980. Copies of these two laws have 
been supplied to the committee and 
are printed in our report. 

The facts and information presented 
to the Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Law and Governmental Relations 
at a hearing held on July 14, 1981, to- 
gether with the supplemental infor- 
mation supplied, have clearly estab- 
lished the basis for granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the agreement be- 
tween the two States. The committee, 
therefore, recommends and I urge 
that the bill be considered favorably. 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill settles a long- 
standing border dispute between 
Kansas and Missouri brought about by 
a shift in the Missouri River bed. Ap- 
parently, a storm followed by a flood 
in 1952 caused a dramatic alteration in 
the flow of the river and this problem 
has languished ever since. 

To resolve the problem, both States 
have cooperated by establishing com- 
mittees with authority to settle differ- 
ences. Minor land title disputes have 
been worked out and both the Kansas 
and Missouri legislatures have ratified 
a memorandum of agreement. In addi- 
tion to making certain the boundary 
between these States, this legislation 
avoids costly litigation to resolve title 
differences. 

I support H.R. 4048 as a sensible and 
economical way of settling a boundary 
dispute. I urge my colleagues to vote 
for it. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MOORHEAD) on their 
very thoughtful and very capable han- 
dling of this heavy legislative responsi- 
bility, and I rise in support of the leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress, in 1950, gave 
its consent to an interstate compact 
between Kansas and Missouri. At that 
time we established the center of the 
Missouri River as the legal boundary 
between the two States. After 31 
years, due to an intervening storm, the 
Congress must again establish the cor- 
rect boundary of these two States in 
the area near St. Joseph, Mo. 

Since the Missouri River is naviga- 
ble, the land underneath belongs to 
the State. When part of the old river 
channel dried out after the flood, the 
State of Missouri assumed a certain 
boundary line that was challenged by 
Kansas property owners. Wisely, the 
States got together and drew up a 
memorandum of agreement to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 

I support this bill and I ask my col- 
leagues to vote for it, as the most equi- 
table way to settle these differences. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 4048. This is 
a routine noncontroversial bill grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the 
agreement between the States of Mis- 
souri and Kansas establishing their 
mutual boundary in the French Bot- 
toms area ne: St. Joseph, Mo. The 
legislative bodies of both States have 
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ratified the boundary agreement by 
unanimous votes, and both Governors 
support it. 

The need for the agreement arises 
from a flood in April 1952, during 
which a section of the Missouri River 
channel was abandoned by avulsion. 
Two years prior to the flood, the U.S 
Congress had granted its consent to an 
agreement between the States of Mis- 
souri and Kansas establishing their 
mutual boundary between the north- 
ern State line and the conflux of the 
Missouri and Kansas Rivers in Kansas 
City as the Missouri River, subject to 
changes which might occur “by the 
natural processes of accretion and re- 
liction, but not by avulsion” (Public 
Law 81-637). Thus the channel change 
during the 1952 flood did not alter the 
legal boundary. The confusion arose 
because the location of the boundary 
within that section of channel had not 
been established by survey prior to the 
flood. 

Since the Missouri River is a naviga- 
ble river, the land underneath its 
channel is State property. As the old 
channel dried out and became valua- 
ble as farmland, Buchanan County, in 
accordance with Missouri law, issued a 
patent deed to the Airport Levy Dis- 
trict to the land up to what they be- 
lieved was the State line. The levy dis- 
trict then issued quitclaim deeds to 
abutting landowners. However, the 
county had assumed the State line to 
be the midpoint between the high 
banks of the old channel, when in fact 
the center of the channel is the thal- 
weg, or deep water line. When the 
State of Kansas moved to survey and 
sell all the abandoned channel proper- 
ty up to the thalweg, conflict arose 
with Missouri owners who believed 
that all their deeded property was 
theirs, and in Missouri. 

In 1977 the Kansas and Missouri 
Legislatures established committees to 
settle this conflict and avoid protract- 
ed litigation. They agreed to the thal- 
weg as the boundary, and arranged for 
Missouri owners with deeds to lands 
actually in Kansas to have the first 
option to buy that land at reduced 
prices. The States ratified this agree- 
ment in 1978, and the State of Kansas 
hired a Missouri engineering firm to 
conduct the necessary survey. Both 
States have now ratified this survey as 
establishing the true and permanent 
boundary. Pursuant to article I, sec- 
tion 10 of the Constitution, the enact- 
ing clause of the legislation passed by 
both States is contingent on approval 
by the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this agreement be- 
tween the States of Missouri and 
Kansas represents a sensible and equi- 
table solution to the boundary prob- 
lem. I am not aware of any objections. 
I would like to thank the Judiciary 
Committee for its prompt action in ap- 
proving this legislation, and urge my 
colleagues to support the bill. 
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Mr. JEFFRIES. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. JEFFRIES. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
very briefly on behalf of this bill, H.R. 
4048, and ask your support for this 
noncontroversial measure. This is the 
final chapter in a story that began 29 
years ago with the worst flood on 
record on the Missouri River in the 
Elwood, Kans.-St. Joseph, Mo., area. 
This mighty flood changed the course 
of the river but not the actual bounda- 
ry line between the States. As the 
river bed filled in, however, the border 
became lost in the land mass, and all 
efforts to reach agreement failed— 
until now. 

In a rewarding show of unanimity 
between the States, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, and the Federal Government, 
we have now brought this entire 
matter to an acceptable compromise 
and conclusion. 

With the States in agreement, all 
that remains for us to do now is to put 
this official seal of approval of the 
United States on this pact through the 
passage of this bill. 

I ask for your favorable vote on this 
legislation so that we may, finally, 
after these 29 long years, lay this 
matter to rest once and for all. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MoorHeap) and the Members 
who have spoken in support of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fo.ey). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DANIELSON) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 4048. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NORTH CAROLINA-SOUTH CARO- 
LINA SEAWARD BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 2896) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the agreement be- 
tween the States of North Carolina 
and South Carolina establishing their 
lateral seaward boundary. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2896 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress consents to the agreement be- 
tween the States of North Carolina and 
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South Carolina establishing their mutual 
seaward boundary, which agreement was 
proposed by the joint resolution of the 
boundary commissions for North Carolina 
and South Carolina regarding the delimita- 
tion of the lateral seaward boundary be- 
tween the two States, executed January 20, 
1978, and was adopted by the States of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
which agreement is substantially as follows: 

“The lateral seaward boundary between 
North Carolina and South Carolina from 
the low-water mark of the Atlantic Ocean 
shall be and is hereby designated as a con- 
tinuation of the North Carolina-South 
Carolina boundary line as described by 
monuments located at latitude 33 degrees, 
51 minutes, 50.7214 seconds north, longitude 
78 degrees, 33 minutes, 22.9448 seconds 
west, at latitude 33 degrees, 51 minutes, 
36.4626 seconds north, longitude 78 degrees, 
33 minutes, 06.1937 seconds west, and at 
latitude 33 degrees, 51 minutes, 07.8792 sec- 
onds north, longitude 78 degrees, 32 feet, 
32.6210 seconds west, in a straight line pro- 
jection of said line to the seaward limits of 
the States’ territorial jurisdiction, such line 
to be extended on the same bearing insofar 
as a need for further delimitation may 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in the agree- 
ment described in the first section of this 
Act shall be construed as impairing or in 
any manner affecting any right or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of the agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 


DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MOORHEAD) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2896 would grant 
the consent of Congress to the agree- 
ment between the States of North 
Carolina and South Carolina establish- 
ing their lateral seaward boundary. 

On November 9, 1977, the duly es- 
tablished boundary commissions of 
the States of North Carolina and 
South Carolina met in joint session 
and agreed to recommend to their re- 
spective States that the lateral sea- 
ward boundary between the two States 
be delimited as described in H.R. 2896, 
the bill under consideration. 

The General Assembly for the State 
of South Carolina passed legislation 
establishing the lateral seaward 
boundary between the States of North 
and South Carolina on Febrary 28, 
1978. The boundary description in the 
legislation enacted by the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly is precisely 
that which is embodied in the bill 
under consideration. 

The North Carolina General Assem- 
bly ratified the lateral seaward bound- 
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ary between North Carolina and 
South Carolina on June 8, 1979. The 
description in the legislation enacted 
by the North Carolina General Assem- 
bly omitted reference to a point re- 
ferred to in the description recom- 
mended by the boundary commissions 
and enacted by the South Carolina 
General Assembly. This omission was 
corrected by amendment to the de- 
scription ratified by the North Caroli- 
na General Assembly on June 30, 1981. 
Thus, both States have enacted the 
description embodied in H.R. 2896 into 
their respective statutes. Copies of the 
North and South Carolina statutes are 
reprinted in the committee report. 

There was no opposition to the bill 
expressed in the course of the commit- 
tee’s consideration. The Representa- 
tives of the congressional districts 
abutting this boundary, Hon. CHARLIE 
Rose, sponsor of H.R. 2896, and Rep- 
resentatives of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of North Carolina and 
Hon. JOHN L. NAPIER of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of South Carolina have appeared 
before the subcommittee in support of 
this proposal. The majority of both 
States’ congressional delegations have 
cosponsored H.R. 2896. The attorney 
generals of both States have studied 
and endorsed the proposal. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
Federal agency primarily responsible 
for coastal zone programs as well as 
offshore activities. In its report to the 
subcommittee, the Department of 
Commerce finds the legislation poten- 
tially useful and states that it was de- 
veloped in cooperation with the offi- 
cials of the National Ocean Survey in 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. The text of the letter from 
the Department of Commerce is re- 
printed in our committee report. The 
committee has been assured by the 
Congressional Budget Office that, if 
enacted, this bill will not cost the tax- 
payers anything. 

The Judiciary Committee concluded 
that the consent of Congress should 
be given this compact. The basis for 
such consent has been fully demon- 
strated by the facts presented to the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Law 
and Governmental Relations at the 
hearing held on the bill on July 14, 
1981, and in the material submitted to 
the committee in connection with the 
bill. Accordingly, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee recommends that the bill be 
considered favorably, and I personally 
urge its adoption. : 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I am most pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DANIELSON) very sincerely for 
both myself and for my colleague just 
across the border, the gentleman from 
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South Carolina Mr. JOHN NAPIER. We 
both worked very closely with the gen- 
tleman and his subcommittee on this 
matter to establish this seaward 
boundary, and we just want the gen- 
tleman to know how much we appreci- 
ate the help he gave the State of 
North Carolina and the State of South 
Carolina. 

It is nice to be here on a matter on 
which everybody agrees. With the 
State Legislature of North Carolina 
and the State Legislature of South 
Carolina being in agreement, and now 
with the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DANIELSON) being so agreeable, I 
hope the country can just see how 
much we can get accomplished when 
we all agree. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately the rules of the House 
prohibit us from bursting into song. 
This would otherwise be an appropri- 
ate occasion for that. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman's efforts, and I thank 
him for yielding to me. 

Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELSON. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DANIELSON) and the other 
members of the subcommittee, along 
with the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. MOORHEAD), for 
the help they have. given us in resolv- 
ing this matter. 

I would also like to thank my col- 
league, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Rose), who has the 
neighboring district, and say that we 
have worked together on this, and I 
appreciate his help and his concern. It 
is always good to be able to work to- 
gether on a matter between North and 
South Carolina, and I think this par- 
ticular piece of legislation will be in 
the best interests of both States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to whole- 
heartedly recommend and support 
H.R. 2896, which gives the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between 
North Carolina and South Carolina es- 
tablishing their lateral seaward bound- 
aries. 

Until recently, no official seaward 
boundary between our two States was 
considered necessary. However, with 
the declaration in 1977 of a 200-mile 
U.S. fishing zone, it became apparent 
that such delimitation would be desir- 
able, both to minimize possible prob- 
lems regarding coastal fisheries man- 
agement and coastal zone manage- 
ment programs, and to provide for 
contingencies such as oil leasing 
rights. 

It is important to note that the bill 
will not necessitate additional Govern- 
ment expenditures, or have any infla- 
tionary impact whatsoever. It merely 
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gives congressional approval to a com- 
pact already formed between the two 
States. 

Perhaps the most outstanding aspect 
of this legislation, however, is the 
spirit. of cooperation in which it has 
been reached. Both North Carolina 
and South Carolina have agreed to 
and passed in their legislatures meas- 
ures which are identical, word for 
word. In addition, the entire congres- 
sional delegations from both States 
are cosponsors of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, by endorsing this meas- 
ure, I believe that we are carrying on 
in the best tradition the directions and 
requests of the legislatures of our two 
States. Furthermore, through our will- 
ingness to work together and to work 
toward common goals, we are reaffirm- 
ing the commonality of interest that 
exists between the people of North 
and South Carolina. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, all interstate compacts 
require congressional approval under 
article I, section 10 of the Constitu- 
tion. Today, the States of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina come to us for 
certification of their mutual, lateral 
seaward boundary. Both State legisla- 
tures have approved the equivalent of 
H.R. 2896, and they have filed the 
proper documentation with the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Accordingly, I strongly support this 
legislation. Moreover, I would like to 
congratulate CHARLES Rose of the Sev- 
enth District of North Carolina and 
Joun Napier of the Sixth District of 
South Carolina as the prime cospon- 
sors of this legislation. 

Besides setting once and for all the 
legal seaward boundary of two States 
that were part of the first Thirteen 
Colonies, both States become eligible 
for Federal coastal programs run by 
the Department of Commerce. 

There is every reason to support this 
legislation and I urge my colleagues to 
vote for it. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, again I 
want to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee and my colleague, the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MOORHEAD), 
and to state publicly that they have 
very capably performed their constitu- 
tional responsibilities in considering 
and then recommending the approval 
of this compact between the States of 
North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposed legisla- 
tion gives the consent of Congress to 
an agreement between North and 
South Carolina establishing their lat- 
eral seaward boundary. In November 
of 1977 both States established a 
boundary commission, and as a result 
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of the commission’s work it was decid- 
ed that the seaward boundary would 
be fixed by a lateral projection of the 
current land boundary. Both the Leg- 
islatures of North and South Carolina 
have since approved the findings of 
the boundary commission. 

The Constitution of the United 
States now requires our approval 
before it can become legally binding. 
Since the nature of the compact is 
interstate, it necessarily requires the 
formality of congressional approval. 

Among other reasons, I support this 
legislation because the people of the 
States will benefit directly from its en- 
actment. The Department of Com- 
merce has informed us that the States 
will become eligible for some Federal 
coastal zone programs. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
bill. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2896. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN INTER- 
NATIONAL ENERGY AUTHORI- 
TIES 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill (S. 1475) to extend the expiration 
date of section 252 of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1475 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 252(j) of the Energy Policy and Conser- 
vation Act (42 U.S.C. 6272(j)) is amended by 
striking “September 30, 1981" and inserting 
in its place “April 1, 1982". 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
SHARP) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DANNEMEYER) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. SHARP). 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, our country must be 
prepared for future oil crises. S. 1475 
is one element of that preparation. 
This bill would extend to April 1, 1982, 
the limited antitrust defense presently 
available under the Energy Policy and 
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Conservation Act to domestic oil com- 
panies participating in approved ac- 
tivities of the International Energy 
Agency. Company involvement in the 
IEA’s emergency oil sharing plan is 
crucial for its successful operation. 
The antitrust defense, which makes 
this participation possible, is thus a 
necessary component of U.S. interna- 
tional energy policy. 

The bill preserves in the law the ex- 
isting safeguards designed to protect 
the American economy and the indi- 
vidual consumer from possible anti- 
competitive actions on the part of par- 
ticipating companies. The bill was re- 
ported from the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee on a bipartisan 
basis. It has the support of the admin- 
istration and I hope it will receive the 
support of the entire House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

More specifically, Mr. Speaker, this 
bill facilitates and makes more mean- 
ingful the involvement of the United 
States in the international energy pro- 
gram. The IEP was established in 1974 
by an agreement signed by all of the 
world’s major oil consuming countries 
except France. 

In the agreement, consumer nations 
made three major commitments: First, 
they agreed to reduce demand for pe- 
troleum; second, they promised to in- 
crease oil stockpiles; and third, they 
committed themselves to sharing pe- 
troleum supplies in the event of a sig- 
nificant supply disruption. 

The participation of the oil compa- 
nies in the international energy pro- 
gram is primarily related to the oper- 
ation of the oil allocation system to be 
used by the International Energy 
Agency during such supply shortages. 
The companies also are active in pro- 
viding information to the IEA to assist 
in analyzing the world oil situation. 
Since such information sharing and 
market allocation activities potentially 
constitute violations of U.S. antitrust 
law, companies participating in the 
IEA oil allocation plan could be sub- 
ject to court action absent the anti- 
trust defense. 

Under the provisions of EPCA, the 
antitrust defense granted is limited in 
scope. Moreover, the voluntary agree- 
ment under which the companies op- 
erate is subject to a variety of safe- 
guards to discourage anticompetitive 
behavior. The law requires that the 
agreement itself be approved by the 
Attorney General. Additionally, indus- 
try meetings convened to advise the 
IEA are monitored by U.S. officials 
and verbatim transcripts are kept. 
Prior U.S. Government approval is 
necessary before any confidential com- 
pany data can be submitted to the 
IEA. Only if all these procedures are 
followed does the law afford the com- 
panies the protection of the antitrust 
defense. 
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Unless extended, this limited de- 
fense will expire on September 30, 
1981. If this is allowed to happen, the 
participation of the oil companies 
most likely would cease at that time. 
Operation of the IEA emergency oil 
allocation plan would be made more 
difficult, if not impossible. The U.S. 
Government, though continuing to 
participate in the international energy 
program, might not be able to carry 
out fully its obligations under the 
agreement. 

Consequently, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce has reported 
out S. 1475, which extends the anti- 
trust defense to April 1, 1982. Due to 
the imminent expiration of the au- 
thority, it is necessary to move judi- 
ciously by voice vote today to avoid its 
lapse on September 30. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of the IEA 
antitrust defense takes one small step 
to insure this Nation’s energy security. 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to say that many more steps need to 
be taken. Moderate oil supply inter- 
ruptions in 1973 and again in 1979 
added dramatically to inflation and 
unemployment in this country,. hurt- 
ing countless families and wrecking 
past hopes for prosperity. This Na- 
tion’s inability to handle an oil crisis 
could be the Achilles heel of any eco- 
nomic program forged by the Congress 
and the administration. Thus, it is of 
critical importance that we take fur- 
ther steps to prepare for future dis- 
ruptions. 

Much groundwork has been laid by 
past Congresses and administrations 
to prepare us for emergencies. Al- 
though the performance of Govern- 
ment in past crises was substantially 
less than ideal, I hope that we have 
learned from those experiences the 
limits and the potential for govern- 
mental action. 

There are those who now argue that 
energy issues are merely an economic 
problem which can be resolved by the 
market. Certainly, the marketplace 
can, will, and should resolve many of 
these issues. But our energy problem 
is of profound significance to our na- 
tional security and to world peace. 
The American people will and should 
expect the Government to be prepared 
to act in useful ways. Today's passage 
of S. 1475 is a step in this direction. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
1475, a bill to amend the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act to extend 
until April 1, 1982, the antitrust de- 
fense available to U.S. oil companies 
which participate in the international 
energy program. The Subcommittee 
on Fossil and Synthetic Fuels and the 
full Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce unanimously reported out this 
bill. The antitrust defense is presently 
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scheduled to expire tomorrow, Sep- 
tember 30. 

As indicated by the testimony previ- 
ously given before the Subcommittee 
on Fossil Fuels by the Department of 
Energy, Department of Justice, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
extension of this limited antitrust de- 
fense is vital for the successful oper- 
ation of the voluntary oil sharing 
scheme under the international 
energy program. The IEA’s oil sharing 
program is available in the event that 
there is at least a 7-percent shortfall 
of crude supplies in the IEA countries. 
The oil sharing agreement is the back- 
bone of the IEA members’ commit- 
ment to help each other mitigate the 
ills of a serious oil supply shortfall. 

Thirteen U.S. firms are voluntarily 
involved with the IEA, as coordinators 
to carry out oil allocations during such 
an emergency. These firms would not 
be able to conduct the kind of coordi- 
nation required by the IEA if this lim- 
ited defense from antitrust laws were 
not in effect. 

Of course, this bill does nothing 
whatsoever to limit the many safe- 
guards provided in EPCA, including 
the requirement that representatives 
of the Department of Justice and the 
FTC be present at all IEA meetings of 
the oil companies involved. 

I should note for my colleagues that 
the administration supports S. 1475, a 
bill which enjoyed unanimous support 
by the members of our committee. In 
fact, this is a thoroughly noncontro- 
versial matter. 

I urge all Members to vote aye, so 
that the Western oil importing nations 
can continue to rely upon the IEA, 
which promises to provide some 
degree of mutual protection should a 
serious worldwide crude oil shortage 
occur. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
SHarp) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the Senate bill, S. 1475. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TOXIC SUBSTANCES CONTROL 
ACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3495) to amend the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3495 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; That (a) 
the first sentence of section 28(d) of the 
Toxic Substances Control Act is amended to 
read as follows: “For the purpose of making 
grants under subsection (a), there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1982 and 1983.”. 

(b) Section 29 of the Toxic Substances 
Control Act is amended by striking out 
“$10,100,000” and all that follows through 
“1979” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$62,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FLORIO) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LENT) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. PLorro). 
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Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the 
House, H.R. 3495, reauthorizes the 
Toxic Substances Control Act (TSCA) 
for each of fiscal years 1982 and 1983 
at a level of $63.5 million, with no sub- 
stantive amendment to the act. 

The authorization level represents 
an approximate $4.5 million decrease 
from the fiscal year 1981 level for pro- 
gram expenditures. 

The bill was reported by voice vote 
from the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, reflecting the consensus of 
our subcommittee hearings that no 
amendments are necessary at this 
time. 

When the bill was signed into law, 5 
years ago next month, President Ford 
cited the act as, “one of the most im- 
portant pieces of environmental legis- 
lation that has been enacted by the 
Congress.” Five years postenactment 
finds: Only modest progress in the 
control and testing of toxic sub- 
stances, the emergency of numerous 
additional threats from toxic sub- 
stances, and the need for further 
chemical testing and better implemen- 
tation of the act. 

The forces that brought about the 
passage of TSCA are as visible today 
as they were in October of 1976: 

Without TSCA, serious gaps in our 
ability to control and prevent human 
and environmental exposures to toxic 
substances would exist; 
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There is a need to test the 500 to 
1,000 new chemicals that enter the 
market each year prior to manufac- 
ture and to selectively investigate the 
55,000 existing chemicals; 

The information gathering provi- 
sions of the act have proved useful to 
numerous citizen, labor, and occupa- 
tional groups, who have a stake in de- 
termining the significance of their ex- 
posure to toxic substances; and 

Some 400,000 Americans will die of 
cancer from all causes this year, and 
another 800,000 will be diagnosed as 
having the disease. The portion of 
these cancers that are attributable to 
toxic substances exposures remains a 
preeminent concern, and there is 
growing recognition of the importance 
and scope of the adverse effects of 
toxic chemical exposure on reproduc- 
tion, particularly in the workplace. 

Despite these outstanding needs, 
TSCA has yet to be implemented in 
full, and in fact, no testing rules and 
only a few information gathering ac- 
tivities have been initiated. 

These delays are in themselves cause 
for concern. However, the recent ac- 
tions and inactions by the administra- 
tion lead one to question whether the 
act will ever be implemented: 

The Agency has failed to state its in- 
tentions with regard to formaldehyde, 
despite being presented with definitive 
findings of carcinogenicity in animal 
tests. The Agency has indicated that 
confirming epidemiological evidence 
will be required prior to initiating even 
the initial phases of regulatory action. 
If this policy is pursued, it would 
mean that no agent could be regarded 
as carcinogenic in the absence of 
humans actually contracting cancer. 
This is called the body count approach 
to inducing action. 

In an effort to stem the exposure of 
schoolchildren to asbestos, the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 96-270, the 
Asbestos School Hazard Detection and 
Control Act, which was to be imple- 
mented by the TSCA office. Not only 
have funds not been requested for this 
program, but it appears that the cur- 
rent voluntary compliance effort to 
control exposure is in danger of being 
phased out as well. 

The Agency is entertaining a request 
for exemptions from testing require- 
ments that can only be characterized 
as carte blanche. While an exemptions 
policy is needed, the adequacy of the 
current data submissions for new 
chemicals is also a matter of serious 
concern. 

Current attempts to attach an inter- 
pretive statement to the chemcial test- 
ing harmonization efforts of the 
OECD may in the long run impose a 
barrier to the trade of U.S. chemicals 
in Europe. 

The Toxic Substances Control Act 
not only protects public health and 
the environment from unreasonable 
chemical risks, but also serves as the 
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basis by which this Nation competes in 
the international chemical market- 
place. The act must be implemented if 
these goals are to be achieved and I re- 
quest that my colleagues support its 
reauthorization. 

The fact that TSCA has only begun 
to be implemented adds to the dismay 
I felt in reading a front page article in 
today’s New York Times entitled 
“Funds and Staff for Protecting Envi- 
ronment May Be Halved.” 

The article reports that the Reagan 
administration is seeking to cut the 
staff and operating budget of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency nearly 
in half over the next 2 fiscal years. It 
is unfathomable to me how an agency 
which is only in the infant stages of 
carrying out several major environ- 
mental programs can carry out these 
laws without necessary personnel and 
resources. The only conclusion I can 
draw is that they do not in fact intend 
to carry out the law, and years of pro- 
gressive building toward greater pro- 
tection of the public health and envi- 
ronment will be dismantled. 

Let me remind the administration 
that it did not receive a mandate to de- 
stroy our natural resources or to 
expose the public health to dangerous 
toxic substances and hazardous 
wastes. The people in my State of New 
Jersey share with people around the 
Nation a sense of urgency about these 
problems. They are demanding an ef- 
fective response. Apparently, this ad- 
ministration does not intend to give it 
to them. 

The article referred to follows: 

FUNDS AND STAFF FOR PROTECTING 
ENVIRONMENT May BE HALVED 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 

WASHINGTON, September 28.—The Reagan 
Administration is seeking to cut the staff 
and operating budget of the Environmental 
Protection Agency nearly in half over the 
next two fiscal years, according to docu- 
ments circulating in the agency. 

The agency's workload is increasing at a 
rapid rate because of programs enacted by 
Congress, including the new Superfund to 
clean up hazardous waste disposal sites 
across the country and the broad effort to 
protect human health from toxic chemicals. 
Present and former agency employees said 
today that the deep cuts in money and per- 
sonnel would jeopardize the E.P.A.’s ability 
to carry out these tasks. 

ASKED TO LOOK AT “ALTERNATIVES” 

Byron Nelson, chief spokesman for the en- 
vironmental agency, is traveling in the West 
with the Administrator, Anne M. Gorsuch. 
When asked about the reported budget and 
personnel cuts, he said: “We must empha- 
size that all of the figures are very prelimi- 
nary. The Administrator has not signed off 
on some of them or even seen some of them. 

“We along with other units of govern- 
ment, except Defense, have been asked to 
examine alternatives for the next two fiscal 
years to help meet the President’s goal of-a 
balanced budget, and we are requested to 
work within those percentage figures. There 
is still waste within this agency that can be 
eliminated without impeding progress 
toward the nation’s environmental goals,” 
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Morgan Kinghorn, the agency’s comptrol- 
ler, stated that a notice from the Office of 
Management and Budget had asked the 
agency to make additional 12 percent 
budget reductions for the fiscal year start- 
ing Thursday, as called for by the President 
last week. 

Mr. Kinghorn said, however, that he did 
not know where the cuts would be applied. 
“We do not know what further cuts will 
occur,” he added. 

Suzanne Weise, director of the E.P.A. 
press service, said that the agency has not 
received notices of a reduction in its force of 
Civil Service employees. She added, howev- 
er, that “a sizable number of cutbacks in 
personnel are anticipated in the coming 
year by officials in the agency.” 

In fact, the internal documents provided 
by officials indicate that the sharp cutbacks 
in money and personnel at the environmen- 
tal agency will continue beyond the new 
fiscal year. 

One document, a “decision unit analysis” 
from Mrs. Gorsuch’s office, indicates that 
she is seeking to dismiss 3,200 permanent, 
full-time employees in the 1982 and 1983 
fiscal years. That would be 30.8 percent of 
the agency strength of 10,381 in 1981. 

The document also indicates that the 
agency expects to lose an additional 6 per- 
cent each year because of attrition. 

The new budget reduction of 12 percent 
ordered by the White House would come on 
top of 12 percent already trimmed from the 
agency’s operating budget in a first round of 
cuts. The spending level, which does not in- 
clude such things as sewer construction 
grants, would have been about $1.3 billion in 
the 1982 budget proposed by President 
Carter. 

According to agency officials, Mrs. Gor- 
such has now proposed an additional 20 per- 
cent cut for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, 
1982. 

Conrad W. Carter, who was one of the 
agency's chief budget officers until he re- 
signed six weeks ago, said he had been told 
that the Office of Management and Budget, 
at a meeting last week, projected an operat- 
ing budget for fiscal year 1984 that would 
provide spending authority of $700 million. 
“That’s about half of what President Carter 
asked for," he noted, referring to the base- 
line proposal for fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. Carter reported that the E.P.A. offi- 
cials were so upset on hearing this that they 
got up and left the meeting. 

Edwin L. Dale Jr., spokesman for the 
budget office, said he could not confirm or 
deny reports on budgets for any specific 
agency. Mr. Dale noted that Congress must 
approve budget decisions. 


BUDGET BENCHMARKS TENTATIVE 


Even within the Administration, budget 
proposals are subject to continuing negotia- 
tion between the agencies and the budget 
office. The final decision is made by the 
President. Any figures emerging now, there- 
fore, must be regarded as tentative. But 
they offer insights into the overall trend of 
the Administration’s budget and personnel 
policy for particular agencies. 

Douglas M. Costle, the E.P.A. Administra- 
tor in the Carter Administration, said that 
the reported cuts would “cripple the 
agency” so severely that “it would take at 
least a decade to recover.” 

“This is not a question of saving money 
for the budget, this is a wrecking crew at 
work,” said Mr. Costle. 

William Drayton, former assistant admin- 
istrator and chief budget officer of the 
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E.P.A. in the Carter Administration, said 
that the impact of inflation on the agency’s 
spending power must be considered in dis- 
cussions of budget reductions. Inflation, he 
indicated, would reduce spending power by 
10 percent in the 1982 fiscal year and by 5 
to 10 percent the following year. 

“In other words, after Reagan’s first 20 
months in office, the agency will not be able 
to purchase 60 percent of the staff, re- 
search, aid to the state programs and en- 
forcement it previously could,” Mr. Drayton 
asserted. 

At the same time, he said, the workload 
fixed by Congress, particularly in the field 
of regulating chemicals and other toxic sub- 
stances, will about double in the early 1980's 
and then double again by the end of the 
decade, because of the stream of new chemi- 
cals entering the marketplace. 

“In the late 1970's,” Mr. Drayton said, “so- 
ciety made a fundamental decision, in stat- 
utes, that the Government will control the 
toxic side effects of the chemical revolu- 
tion.” But the proposed budget and staff 
cuts, he said, mean “that it will not 
happen.” 


EFFECTS BEYOND THE WEST 


Referring to the criticism and publicity re- 
ceived by the policies of Interior Secretary 
James G. Watt, Mr. Drayton commented: 
“Watt has been getting all the attention but 
this is the really radical thing that is hap- 
pening. It affects not just the West but 
people in New York City and everywhere 
else.” 

Reports of sharp cutbacks in people and 
money at E.P.A. began circulating last week 
as two high-ranking political appointees, as- 
sociate administrators Nolan Clark and 
Frank Shepherd, resigned in a two-day 
period. Agency sources said that the two 
had actually been dismissed for seeking to 
protect civil servants, in their offices, sched- 
uled by Mrs. Gorsuch to be let go. 

According to staff aides, some 50 officials 
with Senior Executive Service rank were to 
be dismissed in coming months. 

These aides within the agency also report- 
ed that E.P.A. morale was low because of 
what was described as a tendency on the 
part of Mrs. Gorsuch’s aides to view the 
Civil Service as adversaries. 

In an interview last week, Mrs, Gorsuch 
said she had found that there were many 
talented people among the career employees 
and that the civil servants only needed 
proper “motivation.” 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, 


I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, today I rise in support 
of H.R. 3495, the Toxic Substances 
Control Act. That bill provides a total 
authorization of $63.5 million for the 


Environmental Protection Agency’s 
toxic substances program for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983. 

Of that $63.5 million, $1.5 million is 
specifically earmarked each year for 
State grants under section 28 of the 
act. These grants are available to 
States for the establishment and oper- 
ation of programs to prevent or elimi- 
nate unreasonable risks which are as- 
sociated with a chemical substance or 
mixture. The balance of the authoriza- 
tion which is $62 million for fiscal 
years 1982 and 1983 is available for 
carrying out the general purposes of 
the act. 
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The Toxic Substances Control Act 
was enacted in 1976 to respond to con- 
cerns regarding the risks to human 
health and the environment associated 
with exposure to a wide array of natu- 
ral and synthetic chemical substances. 
The act generally provides the EPA 
with authority to gather information, 
to require testing, and regulate the 
manufacture, distribution, use, and 
disposal of chemical substances and 
mixtures that may present an unrea- 
sonable risk of injury to human health 
and the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the EPA has taken 
major strides in implementing TOSCA 
requirements since its enactment in 
1976. I believe we are justified today in 
voting for this reauthorization which 
will further assist the EPA in carrying 
out its statutory mandate under this 
vital piece of legislation. I hope that 
my colleagues will join me in support- 
ing the TOSCA reauthorization today. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENT. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. I notice in the 
report that there is a reference to in- 
struct the EPA to “develop a compre- 
hensive and integrated regulatory 
strategy.” That sounds terrific. 

My question to either the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LENT) or the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. FLORIO): 
Is that apt to encourage or stimulate 
the EPA which, in my judgment, too 
many times has gone far beyond the 
authority we have given them? 

I am in hopes that this is an attempt 
to have the EPA be more positive in 
the way they regulate under this law 
and that it does not become an excuse 
for them to go off on a fishing expedi- 
tion that makes it more difficult for 
industry to operate. 

Could the gentleman comment? 

Mr. LENT. I would be happy to com- 
ment. I do not think the gentleman 
need fear that would happen because 
the extent of this reauthorization is 
well within the parameters of the 
budget figures that were given to us 
originally by this administration. 

As the gentleman knows, EPA is now 
under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Reagan administration and has 
new people in on top, and we are given 
to understand that they can just 
about barely get by with this program 
with the funds that are available. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LENT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO). 

Mr. FLORIO. In response to the 
gentleman’s question, I do not think 
anyone has to be concerned about this 
administration or EPA going off on a 
fishing expedition. As a matter of fact, 
some of us are concerned that they are 
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not doing what it is they should be 
doing. 

But the direct response to the gen- 
tlemen’s concern is that we in the sub- 
committee and the full committee felt 
that with the limited amount of dol- 
lars—as I noted in my remarks, there 
is a cutback in dollar allocation—there 
should be a comprehensive effort to 
determine how we can target those 
limited dollars and the most effective 
way to home in on the serious prob- 
lems. 

If we are going to develop an exemp- 
tion policy, we want exemptions to be 
granted only in those areas where we 
are not dealing with the materials 
that are the most serious materials. 

So we are trying to send a direction 
to this Agency to formulate a compre- 
hensive approach, to target or to home 
in on the most serious problems. In 
this day when we have much more 
limitations upon the resources, they 
should be much more cost effective in 
their efforts so that we get the maxi- 
mum public protection for the dollar 
that is being applied to the Agency. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate both 
of my colleagues responding. I think 
my concern again is I have found in 
the past the EPA tends to overstep or 
go far beyond what Congress had 
originally intended. 

My question here in pursuing this 
item that the gentleman has included, 
that is “a comprehensive and integrat- 
ed regulatory strategy,” I wanted to be 
sure that it was not the gentleman's 
intent or the intent of the committee 
or subcommittee to give them expand- 
ed powers to go beyond what the origi- 
nal intent of the law is. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FLORIO. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, it certainly is not 
the intent of anyone to give anyone 
expanded powers beyond the scope of 
the authority of the authorizing legis- 
lation. What we have said is that there 
has been a mixed or a checkered im- 
plementation of the various parts of 
the regulatory system. Some have just 
been disregarded. 

What we want them to do is to 
evaluate the various parts of the legis- 
lation and to achieve, to the maximum 
extent possible, the obvious policy 
goal of providing safety for the public 
and to make a determination as to 
whether they have not been enforcing 
to the fullest extent one portion of the 
law and maybe overenforcing another 
portion of the law, whereas if they re- 
viewed in a comprehensive way the 
end goal to be achieved they would re- 
allocate the resources, personnel as 
well as financial resources, and 
achieve the clear goal of the law, 
which is to protect the American 
people from the problems associated 
with new chemical toxic materials. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank both of 
my colleagues for responding. If the 
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gentleman will continue to yield, I just 
hope that this colloquy makes it clear 
that by utilizing this terminology of “a 
comprehensive and integrated regula- 
tory strategy,” it was not the intent of 
this committee or subcommittee to en- 
courage this agency to go beyond its 
authority or to write rules and regula- 
tions that would carry it beyond that 
authority. 

But, as the gentleman has stated, it 
is to force EPA to evaluate to a great- 
er degree the targets, as the gentle- 
man has stated, the areas of responsi- 
bility that they are to use in imple- 
menting this law, and that it is not to 
go beyond the authority given by Con- 
gress. 
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Mr. LENT. I would substantially 
agree with that position. That is my 
understanding. We are talking about a 
straight reauthorization bill. There 
are no changes in the statute or no 
new directions. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FiLorio) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 3495. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill, S. 
1211, to extend the Toxic Substances 
Control Act for 1 year, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, what is the 
gentleman’s intent? 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is the intention 
to take the identical bill and see if we 
can complete this process this after- 
noon, that is, the Senate bill, and sub- 
stitute the process. It is a straight au- 
thorization. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, as I 
understand, the Senate version is a 1- 
year extension; is that correct? 

Mr. FLORIO. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We are going to conference, the 
difference being the extension of the 
year. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. And that is the 
only difference? 

Mr. FLORIO. That is the only dif- 
ference. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman, and I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

8.1211 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 29 of the Toxic Substances Control Act 
(15 U.S.C. 2628) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: “, $59,646,000 
tor ia fiscal year ending September 30, 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLORIO 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FLoro moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 
1211, and to insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of the bill, H.R. 3495, as passed by the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Toxic Substances 
Control Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3495) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY 
ACT 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
conference report on the Senate bill 
(S. 304) to establish a national tourism 
policy and an independent Govern- 
ment agency to carry out the national 
tourism policy. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
September 25, 1981.) 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LENT) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FLORIO). 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
is the culmination of over 6 years of 
hearings and debates by the Congress. 
It reflects the belief that an aggres- 
sive, imaginative effort to promote 
tourism and travel to the United 
States from abroad will provide this 
country with tremendous social and 
economic benefits. 

In general, the conference report re- 
flects the fact that the Senate has 
agreed to accept the central provisions 
of the House bill. Title I of the legisla- 
tion establishes the goals of a new na- 
tional tourism policy and sets the 
stage for a new effort to stimulate 
travel to the United States and en- 
hance economic growth. 

In title II, the present U.S. Travel 
Service is replaced with a U.S. Travel 
and Tourism Administration (USTTA) 
within the Department of Commerce. 
The USTTA would be given elevated 
Status and expanded responsibility 
within the Department of Commerce 
to carry out a program that will pro- 
mote foreign tourism to the United 
States. 

The USTTA would be headed by a 
new Under Secretary for Tourism, 
who in turn, will appoint an Assistant 
Secretary for Marketing to be in 
charge of developing and submitting 
to the Congress annually a compre- 
hensive tourism marketing plan. 

In title III, the bill establishes an 
interagency coordinating council, 
headed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
that will coordinate policies, issues, 
and programs in Federal departments 
and agencies that affect tourism. The 
coordinating council will use existing 
department resources and personnel 
and would not require additional 
funds. 

The bill will also establish a tourism 
advisory council comprised of repre- 
sentatives from the tourism industry 
and others who are knowledgeable 
about tourism and travel matters. The 
advisory council will provide the 
USTTA with a rich source of creative 
talents and ideas in the development 
of the tourism program and in the im- 
plementation of the national tourism 
policy. 

The bill authorizes $8.6 million to 
carry out the national tourism policy. 
This is the amount that was in the 
Senate bill and has already been 
agreed to by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee with jurisdiction 
over this matter. 
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Let me also note that on September 
15, Chairman DINGELL received a letter 
from the Department of Commerce 
noting six specific concerns which the 
Department had regarding the House 
bill. With one exception, all of these 
concerns were addressed in the confer- 
ence report. 

The National Tourism Policy Act 
has achieved broad bipartisan support, 
and it reflects the consensus that 
there is a need for a stronger tourism 
program in this country. We all look 
forward to the President’s signature 
on this legislation and a new begin- 
ning of an effort to put the United 
States behind the continued vitality 
and growth of tourism and travel. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the original House 
sponsor of the tourism legislation 
which is substantially embodied in 
today’s tourism conference report, I 
rise in support of S. 304, the confer- 
ence report on the National Tourism 
Policy Act. This report establishes a 
national tourism policy to aggressively 
promote tourism which is one of the 
major employers in most of the 50 
States and which accounts for over 
$140 billion annually in consumer ex- 
penditures. 

Earlier this year a bipartisan coali- 
tion of the members of the Commerce, 
Transportation and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee began seeking an alterna- 
tive to a bill which would have set up 
an independent agency. The result, 
known as the Lent substitute, was in- 
troduced by me in full committee 
markup on May 12 of this year where 
it passed by a voice vote, without 
amendment. That committee bill, with 
several minor changes which were 
agreed to in conference, is contained 
in the conference report before you 
today. 

The tourism industry has endorsed 
the tourism promotion policy articu- 
lated by the conference report on the 
National Tourism Policy Act. Further, 
the conference report has strong bi- 
partisan support—a “Dear Colleague” 
letter signed by Congressman JIM 
FLoRIO and me, outlining the sub- 
stance of the National Tourism Policy 
Act, was delivered to your offices 
today. Hopefully, you have had time 
to review that letter. However, in the 
event you have not, I would like to 
now briefly outline the substance of S. 
304. 

First, S. 304 keeps tourism promo- 
tion and development programs in the 
Department of Commerce, but re- 
places the U.S. Travel Service with the 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion (USTTA). The USTTA will be 
headed by an Under Secretary for 
Travel and Tourism, who will be re- 
sponsible for submitting a comprehen- 
sive tourism marketing plan and for 
implementing the national tourism 
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policy. Second, S. 304 establishes an 
Interagency Coordinating Council, 
headed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
that coordinates policies, issues, and 
programs in Federal departments and 
agencies that relate to tourism. Third, 
S. 304 establishes a tourism advisory 
council comprised of representatives 
from the tourism and travel industry, 
who are to advise the administration 
on the formulation of the marketing 
plan and on the implementation of the 
national tourism policy. Finally, S. 304 
authorizes $8.6 million for fiscal year 
1982 to carry out the national tourism 
policy. 

In sum, this measure provides a suit- 
able framework for the administration 
of our national tourism promotion 
policy. It is a policy which should be 
carefully nurtured in light of the sub- 
stantial economic contributions the 
tourism industry makes to our Nation. 
Employment, small businesses, and 
our balance of payments all prosper 
when the tourism industry prospers. I 
urge all my colleagues to insure the 
continued growth and vitality of our 
national tourism industry by casting 
their votes in support of the tourism 
conference report today. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman's yielding. 

What the gentleman is telling us is 
that, even though the other body had 
an approach to establish a separate 
agency, the gentleman did not agree to 
that in conference, and you have re- 
tained the jurisdiction of this tourism 
agency or bureau to be within the De- 
partment of Commerce? 

Mr. LENT. That is correct. We rec- 
ognize the desire of the administration 
that there not be a further prolifera- 
tion of the agencies of Government, 
and we prepared this bill in such a 
way that it has passive if not outright 
approval. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think, also, the 
House took that position, that there 
should not be a separate agency. 

Mr. LENT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Therefore, I com- 
pliment my colleagues in standing by 
the House position in making sure 
that we did not create an additional 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
S. 304, the National Tourism Policy 
Act of 1981. 

The conference report reflects sub- 
stantially the measure which passed 
the House by a 3-to-1 margin on July 
28. The bill emphasizes our commit- 
ment to assure that tourism is an eco- 
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nomic and social policy of our Nation 
that provides positive benefits to the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the travelers who visit 
us from overseas become major emis- 
saries of good will in their own coun- 
tries. They produce friends for Amer- 
ica throughout the world, and they de- 
velop support for our Nation and its 
institutions which have long-range ad- 
vantages far beyond the small econom- 
ic investments which this program in- 
volves. 

Mr. Speaker, let me hasten to add 
that there are, indeed, economic ad- 
vantages to the tourism program in- 
cluding an estimated $34 billion which 
was generated in the travel industry 
payroll income in 1980 as Americans 
and foreign visitors spent an estimated 
$150 billion in this country while par- 
ticipating in the activity known as 
tourism. From the standpoint of gov- 
ernment, it should be pointed out that 
tax revenues for local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments exceeded $16 billion 
in that same year as a result of this 
volume of tourism. 

Mr. Speaker, the kind of business 
which the tourism industry generates 
is acutely essential at this time. 
Indeed, tourism is a growth industry 
which can be cited as an example for 
other parts of the industrial sector to 
emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased, indeed, to 
be part of the Congressional Tourism 
Caucus—to recall that my friend and 
constituent, John A. Brooke, is presi- 
dent of the American Hotel & Motel 
Association and that his leadership as 
well as his individual business talents 
are an important factor in the success 
of tourism in our Nation. I urge my 
colleagues to support the conference 
report on S. 304. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report for S. 
304—the National Tourism Policy Act 
of 1981. 

In July, the House passed its version 
of this bill by an overwhelming vote of 
321-98. This legislation is an excel- 
lent example of the orderly legislative 
process at work. The bill has been re- 
fined, improved, and will accommodate 
the many divergent positions of a na- 
tional tourism policy. 

I believe that the passage of the Na- 
tional Tourism Policy Act will—for the 
first time in our history—give this in- 
dustry the recognition that it deserves. 
It will ensure that the effects on this 
industry are taken into account as na- 
tional policies are being formulated. 
As we have seen in the very recent 
past, very small changes in policy 
areas such as transportation and 
energy can result in substantial effect 
on the tourism industry. The Federal 
Government must be made aware of 
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the many implications of its decision- 
making. 

Of course, in my own State of Flori- 
da, travel and tourism ranks as the No. 
1 industry. The industry employs more 
than half a million persons and con- 
tributes about 20 percent of the per- 
sonal income of the State. During the 
last year, Florida realized about 10 
percent of its annual operating budget 
from revenues generated from tourist 
spending. During 1980, about 36 mil- 
lion persons visited the State and 
spent a total of about $47 million each 
day. 

It is important to note that tourism 
is not only important to my own State, 
but ranks as first, second, or third in 
about 40 of our States. We can no 
longer afford to ignore the importance 
of this industry to our economy. 

This conference report calls for an 
upgraded tourism organization within 
the U.S. Department of Commerce—to 
be called the U.S. Travel and Tourism 
Administration. The administration 
will report directly to the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce with an Assistant 
Secretary for Tourism charged with 
developing a marketing plan. The ob- 
jective of the marketing plan will be to 
encourage the foreign traveler to con- 
sider the United States as a vacation 
spot. The flow of dollars from these 
visitors will help us in our balance of 
payments, reduction of unemploy- 
ment, and stimulation of our economy. 

This bill will also create a Travel and 
Tourism Advisory Board to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. This Advisory Board will be 
composed of 15 members—12 of whom 
are to be senior executive officers of 
organizations in the travel and tour- 
ism industry. This Board will review 
the activities of the administration 
and will report its recommendations to 
the Congress annually. 

In addition, this conference agree- 
ment would create an interagency co- 
ordinating council—the Tourism 
Policy Council—to coordinate the pro- 
grams and the policies of Federal 
agencies that have a possible effect on 
tourism and recreation. The Council is 
to be chaired by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and would include representa- 
tives from the Office of Management 
and Budget, and the Departments of 
Energy, State, Interior, and Transpor- 
tation. 

Today, we have the opportunity to 
put in place a process that will make 
the United States the hub of interna- 
tional travel. 

We have the opportunity to properly 
recognize the important role that 
travel and tourism plays in nearly 
every State of the Union. We have the 
opportunity to encourage the more 
than 50 Federal agencies that have an 
impact on travel and tourism to coop- 
erate and to coordinate their efforts— 
reducing redtape and making our pro- 
grams more effective and responsive. 
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I am in support of this important 
legislation and I urge each of my col- 
leagues to vote for passage of this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I think I should not only public- 
ly commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lent) for his bipartisan co- 
operation and support, particularly at 
the conference level, but also recog- 
nize the support and the activities and 
the help of the gentleman from 
Nevada (Mr. SANTINI), who, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be here today. The gen- 
tleman from Nevada has played a very 
key role in this whole area. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. AKAKA). 
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Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the conference 
report on S. 304—the National Tour- 
ism Policy Act of 1981. 

Tourism is a major industry in this 
country. In spite of the fact that it 
contributes more than $160 billion to 
our national economy, tourism has 
never been properly recognized by the 
Federal Government. And, in spite of 
the fact that the tourism industry pro- 
vides our Nation’s economy with over 
6.5 million jobs, the Federal Govern- 
ment has never established a national 
tourism policy. 

No one can deny that we now live in 
one of the tightest economies our 
Nation has ever seen. Now, more than 
ever, is the time for us to rely on those 
industries which have proven to be 
strong and reliable industries in the 
past. Now, more than ever, we need to 
capitalize on the resources of our 
healthy, growing industries. 

In approving this conference report, 
we recognize the importance of tour- 
ism to our national well-being. Passage 
of this legislation will insure that we 
coordinate our efforts to develop and 
implement tourism policies and pro- 
grams across this Nation. 

With the passage of this legislation, 
we can begin to compete with other 
nations who have long recognized the 
importance of promoting international 
travel to their countries. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
recognizing the vital importance of 
the tourism industry to our Nation’s 
economic health. 

In short, I urge my colleagues to 
lend their full support to the National 
Tourism Policy Act of 1981. 

Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AKAKA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. De LUGO. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Hawaii, for yield- 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of this legislation and the conference 
report and I wish to commend all those 
who worked on it. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DANNEMEYER), 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the conference 
report on S. 304 (H.R. 1311), the Na- 
tional Tourism Policy Act. As a 
member of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee I had the opportunity to 
benefit from the committee debate on 
this legislation. As a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee I was further able to again review 
the provision in the bill that estab- 
lishes a new Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Travel and Tourism. Upon 
examination of this conference report, 
with prior consideration of the issue as 
background, I have concluded that 
this is an inappropriate proposal at a 
time of budgetary restraint. 

The conference report does have a 
few redeeming features. The conferees 
accepted the structure of the House 
bill for an entity within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as opposed to the 
Senate bill, which would have resulted 
in a new independent agency. A host 
of other factors, however, argue for re- 
jection of the conference proposal: 

First, the House-passed bill author- 
ized $6.5 million in fiscal year 1982 for 
comparable activities. The President's 
budget request called for $7.6 million 
and the folding of the existing U.S. 
Travel Service into the International 
Trade Administration. The conference 
reported version of the bill authorizes 
$8.6 million, the amount in the Senate 
bill. This should not be supported at a 
time when we are asking those much 
less well off than the tourism industry 
to absorb additional budget cuts. On 
this point, I would also point out to 
my colleagues that the House-passed 
version of the Commerce Department 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1982, 
H.R. 4169/September 9, 1981 appropri- 
ated only $6.5 million for tourism ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately, an authoriza- 
tion of $8.6 million sets a base for 
future years’ budgets that is out of 
line with any attempt at sustained 
control of Federal expenditures. 

Second, I remain troubled by the 
creation of an Under Secretary within 
the Department of Commerce for a 
clearly special interest function of a 
small agency with a relatively small 
budget. Such an institutional arrange- 
ment distorts the proper structure of a 
hierarchical organization and invites 
additional requests for similar special 
treatment by other industries. 


Third, as a matter of general policy I 
think it is a counterproductive intru- 
sion in the administrative flexibility of 
an agency or department for Congress 
to tie the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce by prohibiting the closing 
of existing overseas offices or the re- 
duction of the existing level of em- 
ployees stationed overseas. 
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For these fundamental reasons the 
conference report should be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
those external forces who are pushing 
this legislation have managed to make 
this issue a pro- or anti-vote on tour- 
ism. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, unless one is willing to 
accept the notion that pure symbolism 
should override substantive argu- 
ments. The benefits of tourism to our 
economy, our culture and our recrea- 
tion are widely known. As the Member 
of Congress with the privilege of rep- 
resenting Disneyland—certainly one of 
the world’s major tourist attractions— 
as well as Anaheim Stadium, the home 
of the Angels and Rams, I am speak- 
ing from the perspective of one who 
has tourism high on his list of inter- 
ests. The key question, however, is not 
whether we should promote tourism— 
of course we should. At issue here is 
who or what should promote tourism. 
The industry is a multibillion-dollar 
enterprise. It already spends millions 
of dollars on promotion and market- 
ing. The States and localities, particu- 
larly those in heavily travelled por- 
tions of the country, already promote 
tourism to their own areas. The proper 
level of tourism marketing and promo- 
tion is at that stage where it is most 
closely related to those who will bene- 
fit from it. 

It is beyond the proper scope of the 
Federal Government in a limited 
scheme of things to supplant the pri- 
vate industry’s efforts. Conversely, 


perhaps what is disturbing to this 


Member is the possibility that the 
drift of the legislation would inten- 
tionally or unintentionally allow the 
travel and tourism industry to supple- 
ment or supplant the Government. 
The conference report calls for a 
Policy Council and an Advisory Board 
and an ongoing review by the industry 
of Government efforts. It further has 
protectionist overtones when the find- 
ings of the bill call for “the continued 
viability of the retail travel agent in- 
dustry and the independent tour oper- 
ator industry” (section 101(a)(b)(6)). 
This is clearly not consistent with a 
free market-oriented economy. 

I appreciate the fact this legislation 
has been six years in the making. 
However, the fundamental concept is 
wrong and accordingly I urge the 
defeat of the conference report. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LELAND). 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in support of the con- 
ference report on the national tourism 
policy. This legislation is vital to the 
continued well-being of the tourism in- 
dustry. And the well-being of this in- 
dustry is essential to the health of our 
national economy. Travel and tourism 
is the first, second or third largest em- 
ployer in 39 of the 50 States. Job op- 
portunities are skewed toward women, 
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minorities and our young people. Cur- 
rently women comprise more than 
half of the travel industry work force, 
blacks constitute about 14 percent 
versus a 10-percent participation in 
the remainder of the work force, one- 
third of all employed youths, aged 16 
to 21 have jobs in the travel and tour- 
ism industry. That is a pretty impres- 
sive record. 

Even more important is the fact that 
35 percent of new jobs created in 1980 
were found in the tourism industry. If 
we are willing to lend our support to 
this legislation—which is virtually 
identical to the bill we passed in 
July—we will be making a commit- 
ment to providing jobs for American 
people. We have recognized the need 
to stimulate national employment and 
now we have a chance to do something 
about it. 

This bill gives us a policy to stimu- 
late our economy with foreign tourism 
dollars and puts those dollars to work 
for America. I urge you to support this 
conference report. 

Mr. LENT, Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the committee and 
subcommittee for their great interest 
in promoting tourism to the United 
States. It is particularly important 
that the Government be involved and 
be enthusiastic at a time when the 
dollar is relatively high in its relation- 
ship with foreign currencies, and it is 
more difficult to interest foreigners in 
travel in this country. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I do 
oppose this bill. I note that the man- 
agers on the part of the House took 
our $6% million bill over to the Senate 
and it came back $8.6 million. I do not 
think it is necessary to have another 
Under Secretary with a relative degree 
of independence. I think it is a mistake 
that we tell the Executive how he is to 
spend his money abroad and, I am ex- 
ceedingly nervous about having to go 
out and borrow money at 15 percent to 
provide this level of funding for an op- 
eration that has never been very suc- 
cessful, and in my judgment, does not 
give us any great promise for success 
in the future. 

I am also concerned about the cre- 
ation of an interagency board and an- 
other tourism advisory board, and I 
assume that will be a board where 
tourist people toured to Washington a 
couple of times a year to figure out 
how to enhance their business, and I 
am not sure that we should be creat- 
ing any more boards. 

My feeling was that it was sort of a 
national consensus that we should be 
eliminating boards and policy groups 
from our Government. 

My own judgment is that the indus- 
try does far better on its own and is 
more likely to be inhibited by Govern- 
ment action than not. 
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I am delighted that they took out 
the little State Department which was 
created in the House bill and that is 
not a part of the conference report. 

Nevertheless, on balance, in an econ- 
omy and in a situation where we are 
trying to reduce the scope and the in- 
fluence of Government, it seems to me 
reasonable that this conference report 
be defeated. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1-minute to respond to some of 
the points that have been raised by 
those who have expressed opposition 
to this conference report. 

I think there is a consensus that has 
developed in this Congress and across 
the Nation that tourism is a service in- 
dustry. It is an industry that provides 
employment opportunities for people 
with varied skills and, therefore, if we 
are serious and truly concerned about 
economic development, providing 
people with an opportunity to go to 
work and to be productive, I cannot 
understand how there can be opposi- 
tion to these modest initiatives and, 
therefore would renew my request for 
approval of the conference report. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 

conclude by expressing my apprecia- 
tion to all of the members of the sub- 
committee and the conference com- 
mittee who worked on this legislation 
and without taking anything away 
from the gentleman from Nevada (Mr. 
SANTINI), I would express my own feel- 
ing that much of the credit for this 
legislation must go to the gentleman 
from New Jersey who recognized early 
on the political realities of the earlier 
effort to create an independent U.S. 
travel agency and who helped to work 
out this compromise in the subcom- 
mittee. 
@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the conference 
report on S. 304, the National Tourism 
Policy Act of 1981. This bill is crucial 
to the continued strength and vitality 
of the travel and tourism community 
in the Nation as a whole and certainly 
in my State of Nevada where tourism 
is the No. 1 industry. 

We have the chance to send a bill to 
the President which will have a stimu- 
lating effect on our economy. The eco- 
nomic potential of tourism is virtually 
unlimited—if we are willing to make a 
reasonable commitment to market this 
country. 

That is a hard concept to grasp. But 
the dollars that flow into our economy 
from foreign visitors are just as good 
as the dollars they send here for U.S. 
food products or manufactured goods. 
And they all have the same effect: 
Adding to our foreign exchange earn- 
ings and reducing our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. In 1980, foreign tourists 
contributed over $10 billion to our 
economy. 

Also, at a time when our country is 
yearning for more meaningful govern- 
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ment through efficiency and economy, 
this legislation offers an opportunity 
to make sense out of the over 100 dif- 
ferent programs in 50 Federal agen- 
cies. 

The National Tourism Policy Act 
will improve our balance of trade, 
streamline our Government operation, 
and give us the chance to market 
properly and aggressively, our most 
prized commodity. 

I urge you to support the National 
Tourism Policy Act of 1981. 

@ Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a rare and pleasing day when I rise 
to save the Reagan administration 
from the fiscal excesses of the Senate. 

The conference report on S. 304, the 
National Tourism Policy Act, an awful 
bill when it departed the House, was 
made even worse upon its wedding to 
the Senate version. Language was 
bolted into S. 304 in the Senate, and 
agreed to in conference, prohibiting, 
yes prohibiting, the Secretary of Com- 
merce from reducing the overseas of- 
fices, employees, or funding of the 
new U.S. Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration below the fiscal 1980 level. 

The Senate has bound the Reagan 
administration’s hands, and now the 
full House is asked to bless the deed. 

The bill contains other idiocies, too 
numerous to mention here—it sets up 
various politbureaus and advisory 
boards to succor to the needs of the 
multibillion-dollar casino, resort, and 
hotel industry. Yet another example 
of socialism for corporate America. 

Where is the celebrated free enter- 
prise system in this, the tourism indus- 
try’s hour of want?e 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the conference 
report on S. 304, the National Tourism 
Policy Act. I am extremely pleased to 
see that the day has finally arrived 
when this important piece of legisla- 
tion is close to becoming a reality. 

This bill is the result of hard work 
dating from the last Congress. The 
conference agreement follows strongly 
the House version of the legislation, 
H.R. 1311. It calls for the establish- 
ment of the U.S. Travel and Tourism 
Administration in the Department of 
Commerce to replace the existing U.S. 
Travel Service (USTS). This rein- 
forced agency will be headed by an un- 
dersecretary who is directed to develop 
a detailed plan designed to stimulate 
travel to the United States. 

This legislation also creates the 
Tourism Policy Council to coordinate 
the program and policies of Federal 
agencies that have a significant effect 
on tourism, recreation and national 
heritage preservation. The council will 
include representatives of OMB, DOE, 
State, Labor, Interior and Transporta- 
tion Departments and will be chaired 
by the Secretary of Commerce. A 
Travel and Tourism Advisory Board is 
also established to advise the Secre- 
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tary of Commerce on the implementa- 
tion of a national tourism policy. The 
Board is to be composed of 15 mem- 
bers representing the travel and tour- 
ism industry, tourism industry labor 
unions and State tourism promotion 
agencies. A total of $8.6 million is au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1982 for the 
operation of the USTTA. 

Mr. Speaker, tourism is a vital ele- 
ment of the economies of the majority 
of each of our States and territories 
and of the Nation as a whole. 

“The 1980-81 Economic Review of 
Travel in America,” published by the 
U.S. Travel Data Center showed pre- 
liminary statistics that for 1980, $157 
billion were expended in the United 
States generating 4.5 million jobs and 
$16.4 billion in Federal, State and local 
tax revenues. However, while expendi- 
tures by foreign visitors to the United 
States increased to 21 percent in 1980 
from an average of 17 percent per year 
for the period 1972-79, we have de- 
creased from 15 percent to 13 percent 
since 1977 of the world’s total for 
earnings in the travel and tourism 
areas. Thus, the work of the USTTA is 
clear; it will be to design a plan and to 
conduct an aggressive publicity cam- 
paign designed to attract more foreign 
visitors to our shores. 

In Puerto Rico, Mr. Speaker, tour- 
ism is an integral part of our economy 
with 1,996,231 tourists that spent a 
total of $602.8 million in fiscal 1980- 
81. I have been a strong supporter and 
welcome this initiative to stimulate 
the growth of our tourism industry. I 
urge my colleagues to vote in favor of 
S. 304, the National Tourism Policy 
Act.e 
@ Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of S. 304, the confer- 
ence report on the National Tourism 
Policy Act of 1981. As a Representa- 
tive of the State of California where 
tourism is the second largest private 
employer, I know this legislation is 
constructive and essential. 

At a time when we are concerned 
with the economy and the Federal 
budget, the U.S. Government can 
make a worthwhile investment in tour- 
ism. For every dollar we put into mar- 
keting America we get more than $18 
in return. This means economic 
growth—improving our  balance-of- 
payments picture and providing em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The Federal Government has a 
unique opportunity. By enacting this 
legislation we can see a return on in- 
vestment that benefits the Govern- 
ment itself and the American people. 

The positive impact of the growing 
tourism industry is not narrowly de- 
fined—it is widespread throughout 
this country. Tourism is a major em- 
ployer—providing jobs for close to 7 
million Americans all across this 
Nation. And that number grows as the 
industry grows. 
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With an effective Federal effort to 
attract foreign visitors it will continue 
to grow and Americans can reap the 
benefits. 

I encourage you to wholeheartedly 

support the National Tourism Policy 
Act of 1981. 
@ Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, as an 
original cosponsor of H.R. 1311, the 
National Tourism Policy Act, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the con- 
ference report on this bill. 

This bill authorizes the establish- 
ment of a U.S. Travel and Tourism Ad- 
ministration within the Commerce De- 
partment to replace the current U.S. 
Travel Service. The measure also au- 
thorizes the USTTA to develop a de- 
tailed market plan to stimulate travel 
to the United States. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a 
comprehensive national tourism policy 
is needed to promote tourism in the 
United States. There are approximate- 
ly 125 countries that have national 
tourist offices and this is reflected in 
the fact that the growth in the 
number of foreign travellers to the 
United States has been slower than 
the world’s tourism growth. 

For my native Virgin Islands, a 
thriving tourism industry is the life- 
blood of our economy. Each year mil- 
lions of vacationers come to partake of 
our impeccable weather, clear tropical 
waters, and beautiful white sand 


beaches—and along with the tourists 
come the tourist dollars. For example, 
in 1980 it is estimated that $350 mil- 


lion was spent by visitors to the beau- 
tiful islands of St. Croix, St. John, and 
St. Thomas. 

A thriving tourism industry also 
means jobs for the residents of the 
Virgin Islands. Approximately one- 
third of the people employed in the 
Virgin Islands work within the tour- 
ism industry—approximately 13,000 
jobs. I believe that any industry that 
contributes so much to the economy 
of the Virgin Islands deserves to be ag- 
gressively supported by the Federal 
Government. 

Passage of this bill will help breathe 
new life into the tourism industry, aid 
our economy, improve our balance of 
payments, create more jobs and en- 
courage cultural understanding and 
international goodwill. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation.e 
è Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today in support of the conference 
report on S. 304, the National Tourism 
Policy Act. 

We, as a nation, have been short- 
sighted in our view of tourism and 
travel, viewing it as frivolous. Yet, we 
seem to be the only country in the 
free world with so narrow a focus. It is 
time we recognized just how much 
tourism is worth. 

Travel and tourism is a growth in- 
dustry—forecasted to be the world’s 
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largest by the year 2000. We can sit 
back and take our small 8-percent 
share of the international travel 
market. We can sit back and watch 
that share continue to shrink, or we 
can recognize—like the rest of the 
world—that with some small effort we 
can attain our rightful share. 

This compromise legislation is the 
vehicle to recognize America’s poten- 
tial in the international travel market. 

This Chamber voted overwhelmingly 
last July to accept the National Tour- 
ism Policy Act and its provisions. 
Through the conference process, little 
has changed. Our commitment to 
tourism will be upgraded in the Com- 
merce Department. It will be defined 
by the development of a comprehen- 
sive marketing plan. 

With the implementation of the Na- 
tional Tourism Policy Act the United 
States will be able to enter the compe- 
tition for tourism dollars.e 
@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on 
the national tourism policy which 
would establish the U.S. Travel and 
Tourism Administration within the 
Department of Commerce to replace 
the current U.S. Travel Service. In ad- 
dition, this legislation creates the 
Tourism Policy Council to coordinate 
the programs of various Federal agen- 
cies which have an effect on tourism. 

The National Tourism Policy Act 
represents a major step in recognizing 
the value tourism has on the economy 
of this Nation. By replacing the U.S. 
Travel Service—which has been stag- 
nating over the past few years—with 
the new Travel and Tourism Adminis- 
tration armed with fresh ideas and a 
sound promotion policy, I believe the 
United States will be in a better posi- 
tion to attract more foreign visitors to 
this great land. 

It goes without saying that we are 
proud of our country and should pro- 
mote its natural beauty, culture, and 
great metropolitan areas around the 
world. My own State of West Virginia, 
for example, offers pristine forests, 
wildlife, rugged hills, mountains and 
rivers, crafts, and natural recreation 
opportunities which make it an excel- 
lent place for tourism. It is not called 
wild and wonderful West Virginia for 
nothing. 

Speaking for the people of West Vir- 
ginia, I invite you all to spend an en- 
joyable weekend or extended vacation 
in this great State. You will surely 
come away from this experience re- 
freshed, satisfied, and willing to make 
plans for another visit.e 
@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, tour- 
ism is the backbone of the private 
economy of Guam and several other 
U.S. territories. It has long been my 
privilege to strongly support congres- 
sional legislation to promote tourism 
to the United States and today I am 
delighted to do so again. 
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Before us is S. 304, the National 
Tourism Policy Act. This measure is 
essentially identical to H.R. 1311, 
which I cosponsored. The purpose of 
this legislation is to provide an up- 
graded role for tourism in the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The passage of the National Tour- 
ism Policy Act is the top priority of 
the 288 Members of the House Tour- 
ism Caucus. As one of the charter 
members of that organization, I urge 
my colleagues here today to vote for 
this bill. 

Tourism is vital to the economic 
well-being of my constituents. Last 
year Guam hosted over 250,000 tour- 
ists, most of them from Japan. This is 
good for the economy of Guam and 
good for the economy of the United 
States. Every yen spent by tourists in 
Guam helps the local government 
become more self-sufficient and less 
reliant on Federal assistance. 

But I have long urged the Federal 
Government to do more to promote 
tourism to all parts of this Nation. Ev- 
eryone wants to visit the United States 
and we should be selling ourselves and 
our country as hard as do other na- 
tions who compete with us for tourist 
dollars. 

The measure before us will take a 

major step in this direction by estab- 
lishing the U.S. Travel and Tourism 
Administration. Its sole job will be to 
promote tourism and we have provided 
the new tourism office with a $6.5 mil- 
lion budget next year to get started. 
Your adoption of this bill will be an 
important factor in increasing tourism 
to the United States in the next 
decade. Thank you.@ 
@ Mrs. HECKLER, Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on S. 304, the Na- 
tional Tourism Policy Act, represents 
a major step forward for the tourism 
industry in the United States. As the 
representative on the steering commit- 
tee of the congressional travel and 
tourism caucus for New England, I ap- 
plaud the work of the conferees in 
adopting the central provisions of the 
House bill—H.R. 131l—and express 
the firm hope that this new legislation 
will make our Nation’s third largest in- 
dustry even stronger and more produc- 
tive. 

In my view, our action on this con- 
ference report could not be more ap- 
propriate. In my home State of Massa- 
chusetts, October heralds the 
long-awaited display of fall foilage—a 
time when thousands of tourists seek 
the peace and beauty of the New Eng- 
land countryside, to enjoy the natural 
splendor of a changing season. Their 
obvious interest in viewing Mother Na- 
ture’s picturesque show serves only to 
underline the Nation’s need for a com- 
prehensive, coherent, and coordinated 
tourism policy program, one which 
will make this display even more ac- 
cessible to all. 
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This legislation represents 6 years of 
hard work and debate in the Congress. 
Last year, when both Houses produced 
a similar bill, that work came to 
naught with a Presidential pocket 
veto. This year I am heartened by the 
support that President Reagan and 
Commerce Secretary Baldrige have ex- 
pressed for this carefully crafted pack- 
age. 

The current administration has 
made a commitment to the tourism in- 
dustry, and that commitment will, I 
believe, produce great benefits for the 
Nation’s economy as a whole. In my 
State, where tourism is a major indus- 
try, the cooperation between the ad- 
ministration and the Congress that 
has produced this legislation has been 
welcomed as an encouraging sign for 
the future. 

The simple fact, Mr. Speaker, is that 
this legislation is sorely needed and 
long overdue. 

Although the Federal Government 
currently maintains tourism programs 
and has attempted to administer those 
programs in good faith, the overall 
Federal involvement in tourism has 
been sadly ineffective. 

One would think that it would be in 
the Federal Government’s interest— 
and in the Nation’s interest—to be 
able to formulate a comprehensive ap- 
proach to an industry of this magni- 
tude. When an industry accounts for 
$160 billion a year in personal wages 
and salaries—when it produces $16 bil- 
lion a year in tax revenues—it is com- 
mensense that the Government 
should have a coordinated and effec- 
tive policy for dealing with that indus- 
try. 

Yet that has clearly not been the 
case to date. Today there exists in the 
Federal Government no single inde- 
pendent agency to promote tourism at 
home or to attract foreign tourists 
from abroad. Policy development in 
the area of travel and tourism, to the 
extent that it exists at all, is frag- 
mented and ineffective. 

The results of this lack of direction 
are clear. We have simply not lived up 
to the vast potential that presents 
itelf with regard to travel and tourism. 

Today the United States—this land 
of scenic beauty rich in history—ac- 
counts for only 7 percent of the world 
tourism market. In fact, Americans ac- 
tually spend $1.7 billion more as tour- 
ist abroad than do foreign tourists vis- 
iting our country. 

Such stark numbers, when viewed 
against the unlimited possibilities that 
this great land offers, are truly de- 
pressing. I believe that this legislation 
can go a long way toward reversing the 
current state of affairs. 

By setting out clearly the goals of a 
truly national tourism policy—by es- 
tablishing an expanded U.S. Travel 
and Tourism Administration to re- 
place the U.S. Travel Service—and by 
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providing for an interagency coordi- 
nating council to deal with policies, 
issues, and programs at the Federal 
level—this legislation will make possi- 
ble a far more effective and coherent 
Government approach to this vital in- 
dustry. 

Such moves make a great deal of 
sense at a time when unemployment 
remains a major national problem. 
Tourism is a labor-intensive industry— 
one that attracts those who need jobs 
the most—women, minorities, and the 
young. By strengthening this industry, 
we are strengthening a vast job 
market, one dominated by small busi- 
nesses, which in turn generate 50 an- 
cillary jobs for each 100 jobs created 
within the industry itself. 

By taking these steps we can allow 
the tourism industry to step up a rate 
of growth that has already proven im- 
pressive. In the past 23 years this in- 
dustry has grown by 184 percent, more 
than doubling the rate of payroll 
growth in the national economy 
during the same period. 

That the tourism industry has been 
able to post such a record of growth in 
the absence of any coordinated Feder- 
al policy is a tribute to the inherent 
strength of the industry itself. It is also 
an indication of the potential that can 
be realized if we adopt a rational and 
comprehensive approach to this vital 
sector of our economy. 

It is this potential at a time when 
economic growth is one of our most 
pressing national priorities—that pro- 
vides the clearest and most telling ar- 
gument for this legislation. Currently 
tourism is the Nation’s third largest 
industry, ranking among the top three 
industries in at least 39 of our 50 
States. In my home State of Massa- 
chusetts alone, tourism provides 
115,000 jobs and generates $145 mil- 
lion in State tax revenues—as part of a 
$3 billion industry. 

The potential for expanding the in- 
dustry, not only in Massachusetts but 
across the Nation, dovetails perfectly 
with our efforts to strengthen an 
economy that needs more jobs, more 
productivity, and more growth. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
America is, after all, a land that has 
throughout its history thrived on the 
challenges of changing times, while 
still cherishing its history and culture. 
It is through travel and tourism that 
we, as a Nation, can explore the un- 
folding wonders of a changing coun- 
try, and also celebrate the glories of 
the past. From Bunker Hill to Cape 
Canaveral, Jamestown to the jet pro- 
pulsion laboratory, America offers a 
wealth of fascinations and marvels to 
the world. 

Today’s legislation will enable us to 
bring these wonders to the attention 
of more people, at home and abroad. 
It is a sound, smart, and forward look- 
ing piece of legislation, and I am proud 
to give it my wholehearted support.@e 
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Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO) that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the conference 
report on the Senate bill, S. 304. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 
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CONTINUING AUTHORITY PRO- 
VIDED UNDER DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE APPROPRIATION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1980 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 4608) to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Depart- 
ment of Justice Appropriation Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Year 1980, for a cer- 
tain period, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I take this time 
for the purpose of inquiring of the 
chairman of the committee with re- 
spect to the gentleman’s unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is a very simple but limited solution to 
a difficult problem. As the House is 
aware, the current fiscal year will end 
on September 30 and the new year, 
fiscal 1982, will begin this Thursday, 
October 1. 

The Justice Department’s present 
authorization, however, will expire 
with fiscal year 1981. Unless we con- 
tinue that authorization, some very 
critical authorities the Department re- 
quires to carry out its daily activities 
will lapse. In order to give Congress 
the ability to finalize action, in due 
course, on the fiscal 1982 authoriza- 
tion legislation without penalizing the 
Department, legislation authorizing 
limited temporary authority is needed. 
This bill would do just that. It is a 
simple extension of the authorities 
contained in the Department's author- 
ization to April 1, 1982. 

The continuing resolution, H.R. 
4608, provides that any authority or 
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limitation on authority which was con- 
tained in the Department of Justice 
Authorization for fiscal year 1981 is 
continued with respect to the activi- 
ties of the Department until the effec- 
tive date of the Authorization Act, or 
until April 1 of next year. 

The Department has indicated to us 
that there are certain authorities 
which will expire unless they are spe- 
cifically continued, notwithstanding 
the enactment of an appropriations 
bill. This continuing resolution insures 
that all activities of the Department, 
and limitations thereon, are contin- 
ued. 

The Department of Justice has re- 
quested this action and the adminis- 
tration supports the enactment of this 
resolution. 

Unless this simple extension is 
agreed to, the following problems are 
posed: 

Authority for the FBI to conduct 
undercover operations in all areas of 
their investigative responsibilities 
would expire. 

Authority to purchase firearms and 
ammunition for the FBI, INS, DEA, 
and U.S. marshals would lapse. 

Authority to expend funds by the 
FBI to protect the President and the 
Attorney General would expire. 

Authority to hire motor vehicles 
would expire for DEA’s utilization in 
its undercover operation. 

The Bureau of Prisons would lose its 
authority to expend funds for assist- 
ing State and local governments to im- 
prove their correctional systems. 

The Attorney General's authority to 
expend funds for certain emergency 
situations would be curtailed. 

The authority to pay rewards by the 
FBI, DEA, INS, and the Bureau of 
Prisons would expire. Loss of this au- 
thority would seriously cripple the in- 
vestigative efforts of the Department. 

The authority for the U.S. marshals 
to expend funds to provide for the su- 
pervision of U.S. prisoners in non-Fed- 
eral institutions would be curtailed. 

The authority to permit the U.S. 
marshals to bring to the United States 
from foreign countries persons 
charged with a crime would expire. 

The specific authority to expend 
funds by the FBI to acquire, collect 
and classify records and exchange 
them with authorized Federal, State, 
local, and other institutions would 
expire. 

Authority for the Attorney General 
to expend funds regarding the conduct 
of certain investigations required by 
the Department of State would be cur- 
tailed. 

The Congress prohibition on the use 
of funds to create a “message switch- 
ing” capability for the FBI without 
prior congressional approval would 
lapse. 

The reprograming restrictions this 
Congress placed on the movement of 
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funds from one program to another to 
improve fiscal discipline within the 
Department would lapse. 

The requirement that the Attorney 
General report to Congress any policy 
change in the enforcement of a law 
which is the responsibility of the De- 
partment, because of the Depart- 
ment’s position that such a provision 
of law is not constitutional, would 
lapse. 

INS would not have authority to pay 
interpreters and translators needed to 
clarify documents. 

The authority for DEA to employ 
aliens by contract abroad would not be 
available. 

DEA’s authority to conduct research 
related to enforcement and drug con- 
trol would expire. 

Certain medical benefits for employ- 
ees to FBI, INS, and DEA employees 
stationed abroad would expire. 

Insurance for motor vehicles and air- 
craft operated on official business in 
foreign countries would not be avail- 
able, thereby possibly subjecting the 
Department to expensive tort claims. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but some of 
the critical authorities that could 
lapse if the House does not take action 
on this bill. I urge the adoption of this 
bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee for his explanation 
and commend him for introducing this 
essential legislation. As the gentleman 
has so eloquently emphasized, in the 
absence of continuing legislation, au- 
thorization for some very crucial ac- 
tivities of the Justice Department, 
such as FBI undercover operations, 
will expire at midnight tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee began 
prompt and earnest deliberations on a 
Justice Department authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1982 early this year. We 
reported, and the House subsequently 
passed, our bill. Unfortunately, the 
other body has been unable to com- 
plete its consideration of this measure 
and, once again, we must act on con- 
tinuing legislation. I am hopeful that 
they will be able to complete their 
work in the very near future so that 
we can resolve any differences be- 
tween the two bodies and submit the 
bill for the President’s signature long 
before the April 1, 1982, deadline con- 
tained in this bill. Next year, we ought 
to seriously consider, as I have sug- 
gested in the past, providing authority 
on a biennial basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join 
the chairman of our committee in sup- 
port of H.R. 4608, and I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Roprno)? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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H.R. 4608 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
authority, and any limitation on any au- 
thority, contained in the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, shall continue in effect 
with respect to the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice (including any bureau, 
office, board, division, commission, or subdi- 
vision thereof) until the effective date of a 
general authorization of appropriations Act 
for the Department of Justice for fiscal year 
1982 or the expiration of the period begin- 
ning on October 1, 1981, and ending immedi- 
ately before April 1, 1982, whichever is earli- 
er. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NORTH CAROLINA-SOUTH CARO- 
LINA SEAWARD BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
1033) granting the consent of Congress 
to the agreement between the States 
of North Carolina and South Carolina 
establishing their lateral seaward 
boundary, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man state whether or not this is iden- 
tical with the House bill we have al- 
ready passed? 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the question. This bill, S. 
1033, is identical with the bill H.R. 
2896 which was previously passed 
under suspension. 

I was not aware at the time that the 
Senate bill had come over. 

This will speed up the process. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 1033 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress consents to the agreement be- 
tween the States of North Carolina and 
South Carolina establishing their mutual 
seaward boundary, which agreement was 
proposed by the joint resolution of the 
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boundary commissions for North Carolina 
and South Carolina regarding the delimita- 
tion of the lateral seaward boundary be- 
tween the two States, executed January 20, 
1978, and was adopted by the States of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
which agreement is substantially as follows: 

“The lateral seaward boundary between 
North Carolina and South Carolina from 
the low-water mark of the Atlantic Ocean 
shall be and is hereby designated as a con- 
tinuation of the North Carolina-South 
Carolina boundary line as described by 
monuments located at latitude 33 degrees, 
51 minutes, 50.7214 seconds north, longitude 
78 degrees, 33 minutes, 22.9448 seconds 
west, at latitude 33 degrees, 51 minutes, 
36.4626 seconds north, longitude 78 degrees, 
33 minutes, 06.1937 seconds west, and at 
latitude 33 degrees, 51 minutes, 07.8792 sec- 
onds north, longitude 78 degrees, 32 min- 
utes, 32.6210 seconds west, in a straight line 
projection of said line to the seaward limits 
of the States’ territorial jurisdiction, such 
line to be extended on the same bearing in- 
ee! as a need for further delimitation may 

e”, 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in the agree- 
ment described in the first section of this 
Act shall be construed as impairing -or in 
any manner affecting any right or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of the agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2896) was 
laid on the table. 


SAVING $35 MILLION 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to acquaint my col- 
leagues with an opportunity to save 
the American people about $35 million 
by cooperating and expediting a piece 
of legislation in the next 24 hours. 

Earlier this year no one dreamed 
that the farm bill would be this late in 
being taken up by this body, but it is. 
It will not be taken up until October 1 
has come and gone. October 1 is a very 
important date in regard to two items 
in the farm legislation. One relates to 
dairy supports. Unless we pass a bill 
relieving the Secretary of the need to 
impose a new level of price supports 
October 1, unless we pass a bill reliev- 


`ing him of that need, then he will 


have to establish a higher level of 
price support and once the farm bill is 
passed, then the price support will 
come down, because all understand, of 
course, that the farm bill will result in 
a lower level of price supports. What 
we need to do is expedite consider- 
ation of H.R. 4612, a bill just intro- 
duced this afternoon by the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
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Garza) for himself, for the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER), for the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Fo.iey), the majority whip, and for 
myself. 

It has no objection on the Republi- 
can side. It has completely cleared and 
with the cooperation of our colleagues 
on the Democratic side, this can be 
taken up tomorrow afternoon and I 
think with cooperation in the Senate 
it will go to the President and be 
signed in time to save the American 
people the $35 million I mentioned 
earlier. 

I chose the figure of $35 million be- 
cause it is expected it will take the 
entire month of October to get the 
farm bill completely through the proc- 
ess. Estimates indicate that the cost of 
this new level of price supports will be 
about $1 million a day, so it is about 
$31 million that we can save the Amer- 
ican people in the course of the month 
of October by passing this bill. 

The other item is a $4 million price 
tag, which is the estimated cost of the 
Department going ahead with the con- 
sumation of a referendum on wheat, 
which under the law must occur unless 
there is other legislation in place to 
take the place of that referendum. No 
one wants the referendum, but it is re- 
quired by law. 

So I urge my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to cooperate when we 
meet tomorrow afternoon and, hope- 
fully, H.R. 4612 will be passed, sent to 
the Senate, approved and sent to the 
President and when that does occur, 
the American people will be $35 mil- 
lion better off. 

I thank the indulgence of the Chair. 


COLLECTIONS BEFORE CUTS 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, 1981, I introduced H.R. 3741, 
the Debt Collection Act of 1981, to 
streamline and strengthen the Federal 
Government’s debt collection proce- 
dures. In 1979, over $25 billion of the 
Government’s $175 billion in receiv- 
ables was delinquent or in default. An- 
other $8.4 billion was in some form of 
rescheduled or stretched out status be- 
cause of the borrowers’ inability to 
pay. On top of this, $1 billion was writ- 
ten off as bad debts in fiscal year 1979, 
and another $6.3 billion is expected to 
be written off in future years. 

On September 10, 1981, the Senate’s 
Committee on Small Business took tes- 
timony indicating that some 10 per- 
cent of the loans made by the Small 
Business Administration under a $3 
billion disaster aid program to help 
farmers with crop and home losses in 
the late seventies was used to: First, 
buy boats—not, I may add, to ride out 
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the flood, but to use for pleasure; 
second, invest in commodities fu- 
tures—an area where I expect farmers 
have some expertise; third, remodel 
homes—why not, you could not get 
money at 3 percent for this purpose 
elsewhere; fourth, develop real 
estate—there goes more of our good 
farmland; and fifth, invest in Govern- 
ment bonds yielding 15 percent inter- 
est—not a bad return on your money. 

I am pleased to see that the entre- 
preneurial spirit is alive and well in 
the United States, but that is not what 
this money was intended for. This 
money was intended to help farmers 
who suffered disaster-related crop 
losses avoid bankruptcy not speculate 
in real estate. 

I should note that in a few of the 
cases, the farmers did not even need 
the SBA’s money because they already 
had a loan for the same loss through 
the Agriculture Department's Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. 

In addition to these blatant and 
fraudulent abuses of the SBA’s pro- 
gram, $1.2 billion or 20 percent of all 
the SBA’s disaster loans are past due, 
delinquent, deferred, or in liquidation. 
In short, the SBA’s disaster loan pro- 
gram has become a disaster itself, but 
it is not the only one. 

The Washington Post carried a 
report on Tuesday, September 15, 
1981, that the Economic Development 
Administration within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported that 40 
percent of its $1.06 billion in outstand- 
ing loans and loan guarantees are two 
or more payments in arrears. 

The General Accounting Office re- 
ported in July of this year that during 
fiscal 1977 to 1979, $67 million of 
former service members’ debts were 
written off by the military services as 
bad debts while only $19.8 million 
were collected. A second GAO report 
published in July revealed that during 
the 27-month period ending December 
31, 1979, the Veterans’ Administration 
attempted to collect $15 million from 
persons who had received medical care 
in VA facilities, but were not eligible 
for VA benefits. The VA recovered 
only $1.2 million of this amount and 
wrote off $6.5 million as uncoliectible. 

Mr. Speaker, I want, and I know 
that the American taxpayers want, 
these funds collected before we take 
lunches from schoolchildren, reduce 
aid to the elderly and handicapped, or 
turn poor families out of their homes. 

Surely, if this administration is 
going to limit the personal effects that 
a poor mother may own to $1,000 
before she is allowed to receive aid for 
dependent children in order to feed 
her family, we can expect a compara- 
ble tightening of the requirements of 
these various loan programs that ben- 
efit some of the more fortunate mem- 
bers of our society. If a poor mother is 
going to be forced to sell her wedding 
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ring so she can qualify for aid, I would 
hope that the billions of dollars in out- 
standing loans to the more fortunate 
members of our society will be collect- 
ed rather than written off. 

The American taxpayer and, more 
particularly, the people who will need 
these loans in the future, are the ones 
who will be hurt by continued abuses 
and high delinquency and default 
rates. It is not enough to make half- 
hearted attempts at collecting these 
debts. The agencies administering 
these programs need the procedures 
that I have proposed in my bill, and 
they will need the personnel and 
equipment to service the loan pro- 
grams on an ongoing basis. I would 
hope that we can move forward to 
remedy this situation before many of 
our vital programs are slashed once 
more. 

Mr. Speaker, an article from the 
New York Times of September 29, 
1981, follows: 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1981] 


PRIVATE COLLECTION OF DEBTS TO U.S. Is 
SOUGHT 


(By David Shribman) 


WASHINGTON, September 28.—The Reagan 
Administration, faced with collecting more 
than $25 billion in delinquent debts owed to 
the Federal Government, is pushing a plan 
to permit private collectors to seek out Fed- 
eral debtors and to let them use current ad- 
dresses taken from tax forms. 

The proposal, which is part of the Admin- 
istration’s program to shrink the Federal 
deficit, would also permit the Government 
to dip into the salaries of Federal employees 
to satisfy their debt obligations to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the plan, the Government would be 
authorized to report delinquent debtors to 
credit bureaus, adversely affecting borrow- 
ers’ credit ratings in the private sector. 

The Administration expects the debt col- 
lection plan, which requires Congressional 
approval, to raise about $1 billion a year, 
but Congressional aides believe the figure 
might go as high as $3 billion. 


$13.3 BILLION IN UNPAID TAXES 


More than half the delinquent debt, or 
about $13.3 billion, stems from unpaid Fed- 
eral income taxes. Delinquent student loans, 
the next largest category of debt, account 
for about $2.2 billion. In all, the Federal de- 
linquent debt costs taxpayers about $10 mil- 
lion a day in interest, according to a spokes- 
man for the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The amount of delinquent tax debt has 
more than doubled since 1976, when 600,000 
delinquent accounts totaled $1.7 billion in 
unpaid taxes. Last year, the number of de- 
linquent accounts rose to 1.2 million and the 
debt rose to $3.6 billion. 

Internal Revenue Service officials at- 
tribute the increase in delinquent debt to 
what they describe as the “credit psycholo- 
gy.” Many debtors consider owing money to 
the Government, which charges only 12 per- 
cent interest, far cheaper than owing money 
to commercial institutions. 

The Internal Revenue Service doubled the 
interest rate from 6 percent on Feb. 1, 1980, 
and will increase it again next Feb. 1. The 
new rate will be the average prime rate—the 
rate that banks charge their best custom- 
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ers—for this month, which will place the 
figure at about 19.5 percent. 

The Government lends money through 24 
departments and agencies, but only the De- 
partment of Education is currently permit- 
ted to use private debt-collection companies. 
The Administration plan would permit all 
the agencies to use private collectors, but 
would restrict their use of information gath- 
ered from Federal tax forms to Government 
debts. 

“They can’t take an address they get from 
tax forms and use it to go after some person 
who owes money to Sears,” said a Congres- 
sional aide. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, how- 
ever, has expressed its opposition to the use 
of Federal tax information in debt collec- 
tion. “We recognize the importance of the 
Government collecting its debts, but not at 
the expense of the privacy of individual tax- 
payers,” said John Shattuck, national legis- 
lative director of the civil liberties group. 
“It’s not necessary to invade tax records to 
have an efficient debt-collection scheme.” 

T. H. Bell, Secretary of Education, said a 
pilot program in which his department used 
private collectors had been a success. Both 
an internal study and a study prepared by 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, a management 
consultant firm, found that the use of pri- 
vate collectors was at least as cost-effective 
as the use of Federal collectors. 

The provision to subtract debt payments 
from Federal paychecks would affect more 
than 85,000 Government employees who 
have defaulted on about $50 million in loans 
from the Veterans’ Administration and De- 
partment of Education. 

The plan, which has been approved by the 
Senate Government Operations and Fi- 
nance Committees but is awaiting House 
committee action, would also allow the Gov- 
ernment to determine if applicants for stu- 
dent loans and other Federal loans were al- 
ready delinquent debtors. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
CHARLES S. SHELDON II 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sam B. HALL, Jr.). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
honor of Charles S. Sheldon II, and so 
that Members of Congress may say 
goodbye to this remarkable man, I 
have obtained this special order. 

Mr. Speaker, those who have ob- 
served me in this Congress over the 
years know that I very seldom have 
taken a special order. I very seldom 
participate in the usual encomiums 
that are expressed to those who die as 
Members and die as former Members, 
and who die as members of the staff. I 
do so today because Charles Sheldon 
was, in my opinion, one of the most re- 
markable public servants in the histo- 
ry of this Republic. To make clear 
that people understand how strongly I 
feel about his abilities and his charac- 
ter. I rank him with the greats who 
are well known in the modern era of 
the United States with men like 
Truman and Rayburn. 

He was an extraordinary public serv- 
ant and I am sure he was a public serv- 
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ant for all his adult life before I knew 
him. 

I first met him in the middle fifties 
when I, as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and he as a new staffer on the 
Joint Economics Committee, began a 
working relationship that went off 
and on, for many years. 

He was, I believe, the most intelli- 
gent, the best organized man that I 
ever saw, the best organized person 
that I ever saw. The last time we 
worked together, he worked with me 
on the Committee on Committees 
back in 1973-74. I knew him so well 
that I just turned over the administra- 
tion of the committee to him and I 
never had any cause of regret. He did 
the job absolutely superbly, including 
checking with me at each point when 
he should have. 

But that was not all he was doing. 
He had three or four full-time jobs in 
addition to that. He was our chief 
expert on Soviet space. He had played 
a major role in the early space pro- 
gram, which was an enormous success 
and gave this country so great a boost 
at a time when it needed that kind of 
optimism; but at the same time that 
he was doing that, and he lectured all 
over the country because he knew 
more about Soviet space, so far as I 
know, than anybody in the United 
States and most other countries in the 
world, he was Chief of the Science 
Policy Division of the Congressional 
Research Service. He did many other 
things, sung and unsung, known and 
unknown. 

He was an extraordinary husband, 
an ever-loving husband and father. His 
wife, Jean, matched him. She had a 
great career on her own and they 
worked together incredibly. They 
worked together as man and wife, as 
person and person, as mother and 
father, in a way that made them a 
very complete and wonderful couple. 

Charles died as he lived, with great 
gallantry, with complete willingness 
not to burden others. 

A long time ago one of my great ad- 
mirations, Dean Acheson, who in his 
time was attacked by conservatives; in 
his time was attacked by liberals, and 
consistently was attacked by Commu- 
nists; a man who was an equally great 
public servant; was on a TV show that 
I put on public television on a periodic 
basis. He was then toward the end of 
his life. In the program I asked him, I 
said, “Mr. Acheson, who are the 
people that you most admire in public 
life?” 

And he unhesitatingly came up with 
one politician for whom he worked, 
Harry Truman, and a general with 
whom he had worked who was very 
much not a politician, George Mar- 
shall. 

I found no disagreement with those 
choices; but I asked him why, and 
what he said in reply is what I would 
like to say of Charles Sheldon. He 
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said, “Those two men more than any- 
body I ever knew in the public service 
never allowed their egos to get be- 
tween them and their work.” That is 
the highest praise that a public serv- 
ant can have, and it is the praise that 
I give to this most remarkable man 
who has left us, Charles Sheldon. 
Needless to say, his wife, Jean, and 
his family, have my deepest sympathy. 
A man of Sheldon’s stature turns 
one’s thoughts to space and sky and 
yes, Heaven, because he was constant- 
ly aware of the curious connections of 
space and science and religion. The 
following quotation from Albert 
Schweitzer’s “Religion in Modern Civi- 
lization” reminds me of Charles. 


Thinking which keeps contact with reality 
must look up to the heavens, it must look 
over the earth, and dare to direct its gaze to 
the barred windows of a lunatic asylum. 
Look to the stars and understand how small 
our earth is in the universe. Look upon 
earth and know how minute man is upon it. 
The earth existed long before man came 
upon it. In the history of the universe, man 
is on the earth for but a second. Who knows 
but that the earth will circle around the sun 
once more without man upon it? Therefore 
we must not place man in the centre of the 
universe. And our gaze must be fixed on the 
barred windows of a lunatic asylum, in order 
that we may remember the terrible fact 
that the mental and spiritual are also liable 
to destruction. 

Only when thinking thus becomes quite 
humble can it set its feet upon the way that 
leads to knowledge. The more profound a 
religion is, the more it realises this fact— 
that what it knows through belief is little 
compared with what it does not know. The 
first active deed of thinking is resignation— 
acquiescence in what happens. Becoming 
free, inwardly, from what happens, we pass 
through the gate of recognition on the way 
to ethics. 

The deeper we look into nature, the more 
we recognise that it is full of life, and the 
more profoundly we know that all life is a 
secret and that we are united with all life 
that is in nature. Man can no longer live his 
life for himself alone. We realise that all life 
is valuable and that we are united to all this 
life. From this knowledge comes our spiritu- 
al relationship to the universe. 


I always felt that Charles’ religion 
was probably as ecumenical as his life. 
He probably liked the Schumacher ar- 
gument: 

The Buddhist sees the essence of civiliza- 
tion not in a multiplication of wants but in 
the purification of human character. Char- 
acter, at the same time, is formed primarily 
by a man’s work. And work, properly con- 
ducted in conditions of human dignity and 
freedom, blesses those who do it and equally 
their products. 


I am pleased to think that he was 
aware of the policy implications of 
this attitude toward work. 

The very start of Buddhist economic plan- 
ning would be a planning for full employ- 
ment. 

While on a religious note, I should 
like to share with you the thoughts of 
the Reverend Hugh Harris who con- 
ducted a memorable memorial service 
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for Charles Sheldon on September 15, 
and the remarks of James McCul- 
lough, Chief of Science Policy Re- 
search Division, CRS: 

Those here today need little reminder of 
the high esteem in which Charles was held 
by his professional colleagues. He was with- 
out any doubt the most knowledgeable 
person in the free world concerning Soviet 
Space programs. His great interest in and 
enthusiasm about the potential of the space 
sciences for the betterment of mankind con- 
tributed materially to this country’s 
progress in this technological field. 

My own respect for Charles began some 25 
years ago when he extended his hand in 
friendship to me during our naval intelli- 
gence reserve activities. Since that time it 
was my privilege to share in many of his 
outstanding activities as a teacher, out- 
standing civil servant, and as a friend. 

Throughout all of his life, Charles gave 
more of himself than he asked in return. 
My colleagues reminded me of a verse in 
John (10:10) in which Christ says: 

“I am come that they might have life, and 
then might have it more abundantly.” 

Certainly Charles was a man who always 
tried to live life to its fullest abundance. He 
always strived for the highest level of per- 
formance and for the most outstanding 
scholarship. R. E. Neighbours describes 
such men in a poem: 

“We need the men who stick and stand and 
stay, 

When those around are failing fast away 

Who can’t be quickly shaken, but remain 

Both true and tried beneath each task and 
strain 

Men who stand true, 
aside, 

Who can be counted on, what’er betide.” 

Charles felt a deep obligation to share the 
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knowledge he acquired as a public servant 
and despite his exceptionally busy schedule 
in his many careers, and his reluctance to be 


away from his family unnecessarily, he 
wrote for publication and traveled all over 
the country when his assistance was re- 
quested. 

Charles worked at the highest of profes- 
sional levels and with outstanding leaders in 
our Government. Yet—a letter from a child 
would always receive his most careful con- 
sideration. His love for all children was 
clear—not only for his daughters and grand- 
children, but for those of his associates 
about whom he was always interested in 
hearing. 

His perception of congressional needs re- 
sulted in the organization from which he re- 
tired as division chief. In particular, he 
always had a special sensitivity for the prob- 
lems encountered by young professionals 
trying to secure posts in national policy 
analysis. Many of these women and men he 
selected and aided have continued on into 
high level positions in medicine, business, 
law, and civil service as a result of opportu- 
nities developed under his leadership. He 
was always so pleased with their success and 
followed their careers with great interest. 

Charles always led by example. This may 
have been a carry-over from his training as 
a naval officer for he had little patience 
with the more bureaucratic management 
techniques. Although leadership in this 
fashion requires great effort, he always had 
time to help the young and inexperienced as 
well as the senior associates asking his 
advice and aid. His door was seldom closed, 
whatever the need for his personal atten- 
tion. He would often turn with a smile from 
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his concentration on writing or calculations. 

He seemed at times to be the man, to quote 

again from Neighbours who said: 

“Help me to do it all, not part 

To do it with a willing heart 

To do it ere I must depart—to be with Thee 

May naught assigned be left undone 

And nothing stopped when scarce begun 

May ev'ry fight be fully won, and then, with 
Thee.” 


Part of the joy of working with Charles 
was the opportunity to share experiences as 
parents. My sons weren’t born when our 
friendship began but they had an opportu- 
nity to meet with and to know him through 
my experiences. We loved him as a friend 
and we were honored to be able to share his 
family’s experiences. His own experience as 
a parent often eased my tasks in guiding my 
children for he could always see the bright 
side of events which at first would seem to 
be disappointments. 

Charles could have been successful in any 
field but he truly enjoyed the work he se- 
lected and often remarked to this effect on 
many occasions as we looked back at the 
forks in our careers. We are the better for 
having known him in his several simulta- 
neously occurring careers: a naval officer of 
outstanding dedication, a senior public serv- 
ant who made valuable contributions to our 
nation’s work, a division chief who estab- 
lished a strong and successful analytical 
group, a congressional staff officer in times 
of need, and always, always, a loving hus- 
band and parent. 

Taking his cue from Timothy 4:7-8 Neigh- 
bours again offers a poem appropriate to 
Charles’ attitude: 

The fight I have fought, 

My course I have run 

The faith I have kept, 

Now setteth my sun; 

Thy Bema awaits me, 

Thine own judgment throne; 
Tis there all my labors 

Will be fully known. 

Amen. 

Few men have the dedication, patience, 
love of their fellow man, and the ability to 
succeed in several careers simultaneously. 
Such a man was Dr. Charles S. Sheldon II, a 
man who served as an advisor to Members 
in both Houses of Congress. He died on the 
morning of September 11, 1981. 

Charles Sheldon's first successful career 
was as a Professor in Transportation and 
Economics at the University of Washington. 
Although his career in university teaching 
was interrupted twice for service with the 
Navy during World War II and again in the 
Korean War and with service as a civilian 
during the occupation of Japan, he had al- 
ready developed the marvelous research 
skills which were to serve the U.S. Congress 
when he arrived in Washington, D.C. in 
1955. 

Not even Charles could have predicted the 
event which was to draw him into an all 
consuming effort of analysis: The Soviet 
launch of Sputnik, the first satellite to orbit 
the Earth, on October 4, 1957, occurred just 
two years after his arrival at the Legislative 
Reference Service. Charles Sheldon was the 
man perfectly prepared to provide the high 
level of assistance required by the Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration for congressional examination and 
response to this momentous period in histo- 
ry. The Congress was fortunate indeed to be 
able to add his skills to the small staff of 
this committee. His unique understanding 
of the significance of this tremendous scien- 
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tific achievement and his brilliant analytical 
ability were in the right place at the right 
time. His work, together with the other 
members oi the small staff gathered to 
assist the select committee, permitted the 
Congress to initiate immediate and appro- 
priate action. From that time until his 
death, Charles never swerved from his inter- 
est in and enthusiasm about the potential of 
the space sciences for the betterment of 
mankind. Although the military implica- 
tions of the space technologies were never 
overlooked by this man, who also achieved 
high rank in the naval reserve, his greatest 
hope was that this nation should not lose 
the opportunity to exploit the space tech- 
nologies to aid mankind. He lived to see 
many of these hopes fulfilled and he laid 
the foundation for his younger associates 
and others to continue his studies. At the 
time of his death, he was the acknowledged, 
international expert in the free world in the 
study of the significance and implications of 
the Soviet space program. During this same 
period, Charles gave unstintingly of his time 
in work with the President’s Space Council 
and in this role was influential in assisting 
in the development of U.S. space policies. 

Althought his greatest recognition as a 
senior public servant came from his studies 
in the space sciences, Charles Sheldon dedi- 
cated his professional life in Washington to 
total service to the Congress. It was my 
good fortune to secure his service as a senior 
member of the highly competent staff as- 
sisting me in my tasks with the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and with the Select Com- 
mittee on Committees. In those roles, his 
understanding of the political processes and 
his loyalty to the Congress served us well as 
we studied many issues. His thoughful reac- 
tion to the tasks under examination and his 
desire to aid us in our work contributed ma- 
terially to many changes in processes which 
still affect us in our deliberations. His desire 
for complete objectivity and thoroughness 
in staff work set a pattern of activity which 
stimulated all of his associates to their best 
efforts. I am eternally grateful for the as- 
sistance which he gave so willingly. During 
this period, he also kept up with his special 
interests in transportation and space policy 
in his “spare time’. For Charles Sheldon, 
“spare time” was synonymous with time for 
work not being completed during the 
normal congressional day. 

This wonderful man also designed and se- 
cured support for the staffing of the cur- 
rent Science Policy Research Division of the 
Congressional Research Service at the Li- 
brary of Congress, As the needs of the Con- 
gress for scientific analysis grew, Charles 
anticipated these needs and worked with 
the Library to establish the policy division 
from which he retired as chief. 

Long hours of work, under stressful condi- 
tions are often common factors in the 
breakdown of health and family relation- 
ships. Charles Sheldon met these stresses 
and offset them with the great love held for 
his family—his wonderful wife Jean who is 
here with us today, his children and his 
grandchildren. The importance of the 
family in the life of a community did not 
have to be brought to Charles’ attention. In 
fact, his ordering of his professional activi- 
ties was always predicated in terms of his 
ability to provide the support and love he 
felt for his family. This was not a selfish at- 
titude on his part but a natural part of his 
behavior for he extended his friendship and 
love to all with whom he worked. 

One of Charles’ outstanding personal 
traits was his constant interest in teaching. 
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This was evident in his university work, as a 
naval officer, and as a senior civil servant. 
He clearly recognized that our society must 
pass on accumulated knowledge and con- 
stantly develop competent new leadership if 
we are to sustain and increase our capabili- 
ties in the sciences and arts. To Charles, 
this meant that a special effort had to be 
maintained to insure that highly competent 
individuals were recruited and provided 
with opportunities for national policy analy- 
sis. As a result, during his lifetime, many 
young women and men obtained opportuni- 
ties under his-leadership to encounter the 
thrill of the work and acquire high regard 
for public service. Many of these women 
and men are now found in law, medicine, 
science policy, as senior staff members, in 
universities, and other professions. He kept 
contact with many of them and continued 
to provide them with encouragement and 
advice throughout his entire life. No prob- 
lem was too trivial for Charles to take time 
to discuss with his staff. Thus, he earned 
the respect not only from his senior profes- 
sional associates, but also of the younger 
professional women and men who knew that 
they could gain support and advice when- 
ever and wherever they might need his as- 
sistance. The Congress also has benefitted 
from this trait of his, for the vast store of 
knowledge which he held was constantly 
being transferred through his teaching to 
his associates. He often said that no one 
worked for him, only with him and thus his 
associates differed in their degrees of expe- 
rience. 

We will miss Charles Sheldon for many 
reasons. I will miss him as an intelligent sci- 
entific and economic advisor sensitive to the 
political problems of this Nation but opti- 
mistic about our options to resolve these 
problems. I will miss him as a friend to 
whom I could turn for honest counsel— 
secure in the knowledge that I would always 
receive the best advice he could offer un- 
baised by any personal desire for recogni- 
tion but interested only in what would be of 
the greatest use in resolving policy prob- 
lems. He set the highest of ethical standards 
and placed the greatest demands upon him- 
self for he believed strongly in service to his 
country. He was a dedicated naval officer, a 
highly successful congressional staff advis- 
er, a unique professional analyst, a loving 
husband and parent, and a man filled with a 
joy for life with friends throughout the 
world. May God will that we all can end our 
days with the feeling that we have done our 
best an that we have lived our lives as fully 
as Charles Sheldon had upon his death. 


Dr. CHARLES S. SHELDON II 


Born in Shanghai, China (1917) of Ameri- 
can parents. (Father was Dean of Electrical 
Engineering at Chiao Tung University, 
China's equivalent of MIT.) 

At the University of Washington earned a 
BA in 1936 and MA in 1938. At Harvard Uni- 
versity earned an AM in 1939 and PhD in 
1942. 

Taught transportation, international 
trade, and economics at the University of 
Washington from 1937 to 1955 except while 
on leave. 

Served in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II and the Korean War, finally retiring 
after 26 years as a Captain, USNR in intelli- 
gence. 

Held civilian positions in the War Ship- 
ping Administration, and the staff of the 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers, Tokyo. 

Became a senior specialist of the Congres- 
sional Research Service at the Library of 
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Congress in 1955. Served as the staff of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
Joint Economic Committee, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the House Select Committee on As- 
tronautics and Space Exploration, and 
Technical Director of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

Served as a member of the senior staff of 
the White House President's Space Council, 
1961-66. 

Returned to the Congressional Research 
Service as Senior Specialist in Space and 
Transportation Technology in 1966, also 
serving as Chief of the Science Policy Re- 
search Division until 1979. Served as Chief 
of Staff of the House Select Committee on 
Committees, and Director of Research of 
the Special Study on Economic Change, 
Joint Economic Committee. 

Has also served on various commissions 
and as a consultant. A member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Corresponding Member of the Inter- 
national Academy of Astronautics, a Fellow 
of both the American Astronautical Society 
and the British Interplanetary Society, and 
an Associate Fellow of the American insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and Astronautics. 

Author of over 50 published papers, five 
books, and speaker in about forty cities as a 
Distinguished Traveling Lecturer of the 
AIAA, as well as for other institutions. 

Data as of February 12, 1980. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 12, 1981] 
CHARLES SHELDON, CONGRESS ADVISER 


EX-SCIENCE POLICY RESEARCH OFFICIAL WAS 
AUTHORITY ON SOVIET SPACE PROGRAM 
(By John Noble Wilford) 

Dr. Charles S. Sheldon 2d, an adviser to 
Congress and a respected authority on the 
Soviet space program, died of cancer yester- 
day at Arlington Hospital in Virginia. He 
was 64 years old. 

Dr. Sheldon was formerly chief of the Sci- 
ence Policy Research Division of the Con- 
gressional Research Service at the Library 
of Congress in Washington. His careful re- 
search was the basis of several detailed stud- 
ies of Soviet space affairs that became in- 
valuable reference works not only for Con- 
gress but also for journalists and scholars. 

One of Dr. Sheldon'’s studies, “Review of 
the Soviet Space Program with Comparative 
United States Data,” published by Congress 
in 1967, traced the secrecy-shrouded devel- 
opment of Soviet rocketry and spacecraft 
with a thoroughness never before made 
public. The report, according to an article in 
The New York Times, read at times like a 
cold war spy novel. 

Though he had access to secret intelli- 
gence material, Dr. Sheldon always empha- 
sized that the reports he prepared for Con- 
gress and published in books and articles 
were based on information “in the public 
domain,” as he would say, including a care- 
ful compilation of accounts of space activi- 
ties and plans that were published in Soviet 
newspapers and magazines. 

In this way, for instance, he became one 
of the first scholars to call public attention, 
in 1964, to the fact that the many Soviet 
spacecraft designated Cosmos were not part 
of a single scientific program, as Soviet 
statements had indicated. Instead, he re- 
ported, “Cosmos is a blanket name which 
covers many classes of activities,” including 
flights that failed to achieve their intended 
purpose, 

Born in Shanghai 

Dr. Sheldon was born in Shanghai, China, 
of American parents and was educated at 
the University of Washington at Seattle. He 
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was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and received 
his doctorate in economics from Harvard 
University in 1942, 

He was an officer in the Navy in World 
War II and the Korean War and remained 
in the Naval Reserve, reaching the rank of 
captain. In the occupation of Japan, Dr. 
Sheldon served as a civilian on the staff of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur in 
Tokyo. 

Then, after teaching at the University of 
Washington, Dr. Sheldon joined the Con- 
gressional Research Service in 1955, where 
he participated in drafting both the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, which 
established the American civilian space or- 
ganization, and the Communications Satel- 
lite Act of 1962. He retired from the Con- 
gressional Research Service last April. 


Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). , 


o 1330 


Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) for 
yielding. I want to commend him on 
his very excellent remarks with re- 
spect to the late Dr. Sheldon. 

I had occasion to become acquainted 
with Charlie Sheldon at the beginning 
of the Korean war when I was called 
back into Navy service, and sent as a 
student to the Naval Intelligence 
School over in Anacostia. Charlie 
Sheldon was at that time a member of 
the faculty of the Naval Intelligence 
School with the rank of lieutenant. 
But he was, as the gentleman from 
Missouri has already indicated, obvi- 
ously one of the brightest members of 
that faculty, and one for whom the 
other members of the faculty, as well 
as the student body, had a great deal 
of respect. 

In fact, he and I lived in the same 
general area of Washington, in the 
Northeast, out Silver Spring way. And 
so for much of the 18 months that I 
was attached to the school, he and I 
rode in together in a car pool. So I had 
an opportunity to get to know him, 
and certainly he was, as the gentleman 
from Missouri has said, in spite of his 
enormous intelligence and his wide 
range of information, also a very self- 
effacing and certainly one of the 
nicest people that I ever had the privi- 
lege of knowing. 

He had a tremendous fund of infor- 
mation which he had gleaned as an in- 
telligence officer, particularly with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet threat, and when the Korean 
war was over and Mr. Sheldon, as the 
rest of us, were demobilized from 
active duty back into Reserve status, I 
believe at that time he was grabbed up 
by the Library of Congress to continue 
his research. And, in fact, it was 
during the time at the Naval Intelli- 
gence School that Charlie became in- 
terested in the whole space effort 
which at that time had been precipa- 
tated by the Soviets. And this he con- 
tinued with the Library of Congress 
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and elsewhere. Eventually, he came, as 
the gentleman from Missouri has indi- 
cated, to be associated not only with 
the Library of Congress but with the 
Congress itself in a number of capac- 
ities, as the chief of staff for the sig- 
nificant investigation of the gentle- 
man from Missouri into the role of the 
various committees, as I recall here in 
the Congress. 

At that time Charlie continued his 
interest in the Navy, and in fact was 
one of the members of the Navy Re- 
serve for members and for staff indi- 
viduals, and in that connection we had 
occasion from time to time to visit 
naval installations abroad. That con- 
tinued until Mr. McNamara decided 
that that kind of a Reserve organiza- 
tion was not appropriate, and he ter- 
minated it. But it did not cease Dr. 
Sheldon’s interest in the Navy, and in 
the military balance between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union. 

Unfortunately, although I was in 
the Congress and he was serving in the 
Congress, he was so busy that our 
paths rarely crossed except for an oc- 
casional meeting of the alumni of that 
Naval Reserve organization. But I was 
always proud to read of the accom- 
plishments of Charlie Sheldon, and I 
knew that he was doing a fantastic 
job. 

I had not been aware that he was ill. 
I have appreciated the tribute that 
the gentleman from Missouri paid to 
him. Certainly, he had tremendous ca- 
pability. He had tremendous potential. 
It is a real tragedy that that capability 
was cut down at such an early age, and 
I know that the Congress and the 
country will be the lesser for his pass- 
ing. 

I want to join the gentleman from 
Missouri in expressing my sympathy 
to his widow and to his family, and as 
the gentleman has said, on top of all 
of his other feats, Charlie was a won- 
derful father and a wonderful hus- 
band and a great person. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for yielding. 

Dr. Sheldon was one of those per- 
sons who really typifies a number of 
people in this city. He was a person 
who almost never was found in the 
newspapers, but a person who worked 
day in and day out to make public 
policy more rational, and to make 
public institutions more responsive to 
their responsibilities in a modern age. 

What was so impressive about him 
was that whether he was dealing with 
the subject of science or with the sub- 
ject of economics, or with the subject 
of public administration, if you will, 
he always had an amazing ability to 
conceptualize and, at the same time, to 
absorb detail. He demonstrated both 
of those abilities in an extraordinary 
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fashion, as the gentleman in the well 
knows, in assisting this institution in 
meeting its responsibilities to the 
people we represent. 

I remember very well his services as 
staff director for the Bolling Commit- 
tee on Committees, which still repre- 
sents the most important set of recom- 
mendations ever to be adopted by this 
body. 

I think that on the policy level, 
those who worked with him in this in- 
stitution are well aware of the crucial 
role that he played in seeing to it that 
persons charged with public responsi- 
bilities were armed with the best set of 
facts possible as they went out to deal 
with those responsibilities. 

On a personal level, I must also note 
that Charlie Sheldon was a neighbor 
of mine. He live three or four houses 
away. And I simply want to say that 
on both a professional level and on a 
personal level, the Congress will miss 
him and the neighborhood will miss 
him. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I know that other Members who are 
unable to be present will want to make 
a contribution. 

I thank the House. 

è Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
very old English prayer containing a 
phrase which translates this way: 
“Lord, give me wings to get to the 
point.” It is a kind of prayer Charles 
Sheldon would like—and I shall try, as 
he inevitably succeeded in doing, to be 
precise, focused, and understanding in 
my comments on the subject at hand. 

Others have recounted, and will re- 
count, the many reasons we all have to 
express both our appreciation to Dr. 
Charles Stuart Sheldon and our 
sorrow at his passing. Other Members 
will do this better than I could. 

But, I do wish to acknowledge Dr. 
Sheldon’s vital aid and guidance to the 
formation and undertaking of this 
committee from its earliest Sputnik 
days, through his years as Technical 
Director of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, and until he retired 
a little over a year ago as Chief of the 
Science Policy Research Division of 
the Congressional Research Service. 
His efforts on our behalf were essen- 
tial to the life of the Committee on 
Science and Technology, which I now 
chair. 

Even so, however, I want to empha- 
size one facet of Charles Sheldon's ef- 
forts and talents—his genuine under- 
standing of and his ability to piece to- 
gether the many puzzling and often 
contradictory characteristics of sci- 
ence, economics, and government. He 
knew each well; he treated each with 
an even hand. He was one of the few 
people I ever knew who could, and fre- 
quently did, present an unpopular 
truth to an unfriendly group and still 
walk away from it all with the undi- 
minished admiration of everyone. 
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Without Charles’ contributions, our 
Federal science framework—so critical 
to the Nation’s future—would not be 
in place today. Britain’s celebrated 
Lord Snow, who was familiar with Dr. 
Sheldon’s work, would understand. 
But, in eras past, so would Euclid and 
Copernicus, Maxwell, and Vannevar 
Bush, and all the others who had to 
work at the cutting edge of knowledge 
and humanity’s political use of it. 

Dr. Sheldon’s talent was a rare 
thing, indeed; it will be badly missed.e 
@ Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I certainly want to join my distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable 
RICHARD BoLLING, in praising the 
memory, the genius, and the public 
service record of Dr. Charles Sheldon, 
former chief of the Science Policy Re- 
search Division of CRS, who died Sep- 
tember 11. 

First, I want to say a word about the 
importance of Dr. Sheldon’s contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Soviet 
Union. A Washington Post column by 
Phillip Geyelin September 28, “Soviet 
Blinders,” could not have been more 
timely, considering our tribute today 
to Dr. Sheldon. The subject is the lack 
of understanding by the Soviets of the 
way the American political system 
works. Geyelin calls this a precarious 
potential for miscalculation. 

It is essential—it bears on our ability 
to survive—that the United States and 
the Soviet Union understand what mo- 
tivates the other. 

Our knowledge of the Soviet Union 
has been enhanced immeasurably over 
the years by Dr. Sheldon, one of the 
country’s outstanding experts on the 
Soviet and United States space pro- 
grams. 

At the same time, he made valuable 
contributions to the work of the Joint 
Economic Committee in the area of 
the Soviet economy. 

In 1957, on loan from the Library of 
Congress, he directed one of the first 
comparative studies of the United 
States and Soviet economies, a bench- 
mark effort that established a tradi- 
tion for substantive comparative stud- 
ies that the JEC has continued to this 
day. 

He became director of the Special 
Study on Economic Change for the 
JEC in 1977. 

Charles Sheldon really had a two- 
pronged career, unusual in that it 
combined the so-called hard and soft 
sciences. He could be working with the 
JEC on economic studies, yet be eager- 
ly sought after by the world press for 
his opinion whenever the Russians 
launched a space vehicle. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Shel- 
don had worked for the Government 
for 34 years, most of that time with 
the Library of Congress and CRS. 
Over the years he was assigned by the 
Library to several congressional com- 
mittees. 
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Where would we be without dedicat- 
ed, brilliant scholars like Charles Shel- 
don, who choose to place themselves 
in Government service, most specifi- 
cally, at the service of Congress? He 
made a unique contribution, almost 
legendary, in his fields of expertise. 
This institution will honor his memory 
for a long time.e 
e@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to ex- 
press my sympathy over the loss of 
Charles S. Sheldon to his family and 
friends. I speak especially to those 
who knew him well, but not exclusive- 
ly. We will all miss the contributions 
this man has made to our country. 
Teacher, lecturer, author, naval offi- 
cer, authority on the Soviet space pro- 
gram—these are only a few of Dr. 
Sheldon’s accomplishments. He was 
also a doctor of economics, congres- 
sional committee staff director, and a 
member of the President’s Space 
Council. I came to know him as the 
Chief of Science Policy Research at 
the Congressional Research Service 
and was extremely impressed by his 
knowledge and his dedication. 

Whether you knew this man or not, 
his presence will be greatly missed. 
Fortunately, his works are here for us 
to have always.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 


life, character, and public service of 
the late Honorable Charles S. Sheldon 
Il. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and to include 


and 
his 


various statements, quotations, 
other items describing Charles, 
work, and his life. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIT ON IT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, it 
ought to be pretty apparent by now 
that the economic, financial, and 
mathematical wizards that call the 
shots in the Federal Government 
ought to go back to school and trade 
some of that new math in for courses 
in straight arithmetic and logic. The 
new wizards think we can save the 
economy and run at a surplus by cut- 
ting taxes, completely disregarding 
current deficits. And the old wizards 
have no use for tax cuts but merely 
want to heap additional deficits on top 
of existing ones. Everyone else, of 
course, gets caught in the middle with 
their stocks down. 
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If it has not caught your attention 
yet, I would suggest to my colleagues 
that, irrespective of tax cuts, we must 
diminish the size of the Federal defi- 
cit. There is simply no alternative, 
save raising taxes, and that ill-advised 
solution would only serve to further 
imbed us in the quagmire of economic 
stagnation. 

Much has been made of the compari- 
son with the Kennedy tax cuts of 1964 
and how successful they were in stim- 
ulating the economy and ultimately 
increasing revenues. The comparisons 
only go so far. We do not rush out and 
buy a new 1982 automobile on the 
basis of how the 1964 model per- 
formed. In fact, there are five major 
points of difference we cannot afford 
to overlook. 

First, the 1964 the gross national 
debt was $316.8 billion. Today it is on 
the verge of surpassing the $1 trillion 
mark. 

Second, in 1964 the Consumer Price 
Index increased 1.3 percent on an 
annual basis. Today, on an annual 
basis, it is hovering around 10 percent. 

Third, budget outlays for 1965 actu- 
ally decreased by $200 million in 1964. 
On the other hand, 1982 outlays are, 
despite all the wailing and moaning 
about drastic budget cuts, currently 
projected to be some $37 billion more 
than what was spent in 1981. 

Fourth, the 1964 deficit was $5.9 bil- 
lion. The projected 1982 deficit is esti- 
mated by the Congressional Budget 
Office to be $85 billion. 

Fifth, the prime rate in 1965 was 4.5 
percent. That for 1964 was approxi- 
mately the same. Today’s prime rate is 
19.5 percent. 

In each of the five categories, we are 
not only worse off economically today 
but far worse off. These differences 
point out all too clearly that the 
chances of success of a major tax cut 
program are significantly enhanced 
when the economic risks are lower, 
and perhaps fatally reduced when 
those risks are as high as they are 
today. 

The concept of tax cuts to stimulate 
production and encourage saving has 
in no way been invalidated. Rather, it 
is time that we realize that these tax 
cuts cannot work unless we prepare 
the necessary fiscal groundwork first, 
and that means further reducing the 
deficit. 

Now, the Members will note that 
over the course of the past several 
weeks, this Member has read portions 
of the work product of the Republican 
Research Committee Economic Task 
Force Budget Study Subcommittee 
published this past July. 

The Members will recall that it con- 
tained 272 items listing some $52 bil- 
lion. These are not recommendations, 
but they are options as to where we in 
this House can cut spending in 1982 if 
we have the courage to do it. 
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We should remind ourselves again 
and again that the current $1 trillion 
national debt is a product of irrespon- 
sible spending over the course of the 
last generation, with particular refer- 
ence to the last 5 years when we have 
created over $300 billion of that debt. 
And in the fiscal year which will end 
tomorrow, we Members should not 
lose sight of the fact that borrowing 
by the Treasury of this country, just 
to finance new debt in the fiscal year 
that closes tomorrow, is close to $90 
billion. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I just wanted to propound a question 
to the gentleman. 

Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that the tax cut bill had gone too 
far? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Not at all. I 
think the tax cut bill was needed, be- 
cause when you analyze what that tax 
cut bill does, all it really does, in 
effect, is index Federal taxes from 
here on out until 1985, when the tech- 
nical indexing process begins. In other 
words, we have cut out the projected 
increase in taxes that would have 
taken place had we not enacted the 
tax cut bill. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Well, the gentle- 
man is aware, is he not, that the tax 
cut bill over a period of 5 years gives 
up some $750 billion of Federal funds, 
and $750 billion is three-quarters of 
the national debt. Does not the gentle- 
man think that when he is expressing 
such concern over our deficit and over 
our national debt, that to voluntarily 
renounce enough money that would 
pay off three-quarters of our national 
debt is a somewhat irresponsible type 
of thing? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. On the con- 
trary. We must recognize that one of 
the biggest problems in this country 
today is that the level of taxation on 
the American people has reached a 
height where they are no longer will- 
ing to tolerate it. Witness the fact that 
serious economists tell us that we have 
an underground economy in our 
Nation totaling perhaps $500 billion a 
year. That is 20 percent of our existing 
GNP. 

And why? Because increasing num- 
bers of people are willing to take the 
risks necessary to avoid paying high 
taxes, and to do that they will deal in 
cash or barter. As this condition esca- 
lates, I would tell my distinguished 
friend from New York that we must 
recognize what the people of the coun- 
try are saying: Taxes are too high. 

The gentleman says that we are 
thereby losing revenue that we can 
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use to pay off the debt. We could do 
that with it, but we also must say that 
we are a free people. The free people 
of this country are not going to toler- 
ate this irresponsible level of taxation. 

Mr. STRATTON. I do not want to 
interrupt the gentleman’s train of 
thought, and he has been very gener- 
ous in yielding to me, but as the gen- 
tleman knows, the President of the 
United States indicated last week that 
we were facing a serious problem be- 
cause we have something like $70 bil- 
lion or $80 billion of deficits, which 
would make it impossible until those 
deficits are eliminated to carry out the 
Reagan economic recovery program. 

It would seem to me that instead of 
slashing around in various directions, 
and most of all in cutting out of the 
Defense Department money that we 
simply cannot afford to cut out be- 
cause we are so far behind the Soviet 
Union, that it would be a lot smarter if 
we were simply to take $70 billion or 
$80 billion of that $750 billion that the 
tax bill had given up and put that 
back into the pot so that we can get 
the Reagan program on a balanced 
budget basis, and we have still got 
probably $670 billion left over to do all 
the splendid things that the gentle- 
man is referring to. 

I know that he is as concerned as I 
am about this matter, but I would 
hope that we would consider that be- 
cause I think that really is the quick- 
est way to get back on our feet and to 
assure Wall Street that we really 
mean business about balancing the 
budget. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s observation. In con- 
clusion, let me observe that there are 
two ways to balance budgets. One is to 
increase taxes; one is to cut the spend- 
ing. This Member from California pre- 
fers to go at it by cutting the spend- 
ing, because in my judgment, the esca- 
lation of Federal spending over the 
course of the last 4 years, particularly, 
has reached a level where it is totally 
irresponsible to maintain. 

There is no justification for 
through-the-roof Federal spending, 
and over the course of the last 2 years 
it has been escalating at 16 percent a 
year. How in the world can we justify 
that? By what mystique does this Gov- 
ernment think it has the right to ex- 
tract Federal spending on an annual- 
ized basis at a rate of 16 percent great- 
er than the year before? It is confisca- 
tory to the people of this country. 
They have had enough of it, and they 
said last November that they want to 
have a different course. I think the 
tax cut program was the responsible 
course, and the challenge for us now is 
to recognize in this place that we have 
it within our power to reduce this irre- 
sponsible level of spending. s 

You can say, “Well, where are you 
going to do it?” 
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That is what the list is for. It lists 
272 items, describing some $52 billion 
of spending which can be cut in fiscal 
year 1982. Over the course of the last 
several weeks I have read through 
some of these items and I intend to 
follow that course again today. So I 
would begin today by reading areas 
where reductions could be made in the 
Treasury Department. 

The Bureau of Government Finan- 
cial Operations—Energy Security Re- 
serve. There is $52 million in this item 
for fiscal year 1982. It is our conclu- 
sion that synfuels production is not a 
proper area for Federal Government 
involvement; The synfuel industry 
should be developed by private indus- 
try through federally guaranteed 
loans. There is plenty of private cap- 
ital willing to build these synfuels 
plants provided they have a guaran- 
teed purchase price in the event that 
the price of oil drops below what it 
costs to produce the product from that 
synfuels plant. That is the course I 
think our Government should be 
taking. Our Government should not be 
investing its own funds to help assist 
the synfuels industry. 

The Bureau of Public Debt—Adminis- 
tration; we would eliminate savings 
bonds promotion. This item is unnec- 
essary at a time when inflation and 
other investments run at higher inter- 
est rates. This would save $16,192,000. 

Departmentwide, it is the recom- 
mendation of the General Accounting 
Office to correct audit procedures; un- 


resolved audit findings listed by the 
GAO amount to $414,169,000. 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency—salaries and expenses. We 
would allow 20 percent above 1980. 
The proposed 34-percent increase from 
1980 is, in our judgment, excessive. If 
the increase in 1982 were limited to 20 
percent above 1980, it would entail a 
saving of $48,847,000. 

Believe it or not, in the EPA there is 
a Research and Development Depart- 
ment—Energy Supply. We believe that 
the proper course for our Nation to 
take is to let the market system devel- 
op our sources of energy and that this 
is a redundant function of EPA which 
ought to be eliminated. We would save 
$73,880,000. 

U.S. Regulatory Council. We would 
eliminate the remaining funding for 
this agency and would save $1,030,000. 

Payments to hazardous substance re- 
sponse trust fund, $28 million, and the 
fund itself, $84 million, should be 
eliminated. 

The question becomes: “How are you 
going to have these functions operate 
if there is nothing in the Federal 
Treasury to provide for them?” 

The response is, I believe, that those 
in our society who are producing these 
hazardous substances should bear the 
cost to implement their control or 
have a policy to protect the public 
from the proliferation of those sub- 
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stances. In other words, the producers 
should be paying for the cost of that 
program. The taxpayer should not be. 

Departmentwide, the recommenda- 
tion of the General Accounting Office 
of correcting accounting procedures 
which would save $100,829,000. 

The next department is NASA, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. On research and develop- 
ment/space flight, we would allow 10 
percent above what was spent in 1981. 
The proposed 17.6-increase for 1982 
over what was spent in 1981, in our 
judgment, is excessive. If the 10-per- 
cent limitation is followed, it would 
save $194,400,000. 

On construction of facilities—sup- 
porting space facility, we would allow 
10 percent above what was spent in 
1981. Here again, the proposal is for 
an increase 19.2 percent over what was 
spent in 1981. If we placed a 10-per- 
cent limitation on growth, the saving 
would be $5,070,000. 

Departmentwide, the General Ac- 
counting Office has recommended sav- 
ings of some $426,956,000 by correct- 
ing auditing procedures. 

The next category deals with the 
Veterans’ Administration. Here, the 
first item deals with compensation. 
We recommend the institution and 
adoption of the personal consumption 
expenditure index instead of the CPI. 
It is the same formula we have recom- 
mended for use by social security. If 
implemented, it would save 
$262,095,000 in 1982. 

In pensions, we would also suggest 
utilization of the same personal con- 
sumption expenditure index instead of 
the CPI. If adopted, it would save 
$112,276,700. 

In construction—major projects, we 
would allow 20 percent above what 
was spent in 1980. Since there is a 
large unobligated balance, the -pro- 
posed 85.8-percent increase in this 
item is excessive. If this limit on 
growth were followed, it would save in 
fiscal year 1982 $124,735,800. 

On construction and operation of 
garage and parking facilities, we would 
eliminate new construction. The Fed- 
eral Government need not subsidize 
employee parking at VA hospitals. If 
implemented it would save $4,692,000. 

The final item is by the General Ac- 
counting Office, would save 
$21,200,000 through more efficient au- 
diting. 

In succeeding days I will return with 
recommendations relating to other in- 
dependent agencies. There are some in 
here that I think merit the Members’ 
attention. Let me conclude by observ- 
ing that there is just one way that we 
in this Congress can assist the eco- 
nomic situation in this country: Drive 
down the high cost of credit, and that 
requires removing in part the heavy 
hand of the Federal Government in 
the credit markets. 
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The Federal Government is borrow- 
ing currently about 38 percent every 
week, every month of the year, of the 
available credit to be utilized in this 
country. When we add what the Fed- 
eral Government consumes with bor- 
rowing by State and local government, 
experts tell us that it is over 50 per- 
cent. In perspective, this percentage of 
what government is borrowing has 
grown two or three times in the last 10 
years. In other words, the overwhelm- 
ing demand for credit by the Govern- 
ment in this country threatens to in- 
undate, undermine, and destroy the 
economic system, The only way we can 
turn it around is to reduce the insatia- 
ble appetite of this Federal monster, 
which is out of control today in terms 
of spending, by cutting out some of 
these Government agencies and pro- 
grams. 

The Members will recall that just 
today we had up for consideration the 
creation of yet another bureau in the 
Department of Commerce, creating a 
new Under Secretary of Commerce to 
assist in the development and evolu- 
tion of the tourist industry in this 
country. The appropriation or authori- 
zation of that item, I believe, was some 
$8.6 million—a modest amount in 
terms of what is spent around here 
each day when we are in session, but 
here again we can exhibit a measure 
of responsibility by resisting the 
adding to the bureaucracy of yet one 
more additional item. And we can also 
adopt some of the other recommenda- 
tions in this budget study which will 
help reduce the demand for credit, 
help reduce the cost of credit and lead 
to a revitalization of our Nation’s 
economy. 


HIGH HOLIDAYS 5742 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, 1981, mark the festi- 
val of the New Year in the Jewish reli- 
gious calendar, Rosh Hashanah, the 
opening of the year 5742, and the com- 
mencement of the 10-day period called 
the high holidays. This period con- 
cludes with Yom Kippur, the Day of 
Atonement, which this year falls on 
October 8. 

This is, for the Jewish people, a time 
for solemnity, joy, and hope. It is a 
time for spiritual renewal, of repent- 
ance, of affirmation, and a time of 
hope and joy in the future. 

Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 
evoke in the Jewish people a sense of 
awe, high seriousness, and especially 
obedience to God's law. The meaning- 
ful practice of the Jewish faith, I be- 
lieve, has influenced Jewish moral law 
far beyond the confines of practicing 
Judaism. 
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The historic concepts of social jus- 
tice and individual human dignity 
have done much to guide the course of 
Western democracy and, in particular, 
to shape the philosophical system of 
government created by the American 
Founding Fathers. It is perhaps not 
too much to hope that in time the con- 
duct of international affairs will be in- 
fluenced, in spirit, by the principles of 
common concern which have molded 
the destiny of world Judaism. 

I should like, on this occasion, to 
extend my greetings and best wishes 
for the holiday season to my many 
friends of the Jewish faith who reside 
in the 11th Congressional District of 
Illinois I am honored to represent, as 
well as to those in Chicago and all 
over this Nation, and to express my 
appreciation for the great contribu- 
tions the Jewish people have made to 
the advancement of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

In the coming year, may the Jewish 
people know freedom from persecu- 
tion, from which they have particular- 
ly suffered, and may they experience 
peace and well-being, and prosperity 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include a listing of 16 Jewish 
holidays, the days on which they fall 
in the new year 5742, and their signifi- 
cance. 

The list follows: 

HicH Hoitipays 5742 
ROSH HASHANAH 

September 29 and 30, 1981: This is the 
Jewish New Year, Jews assemble in the syn- 
agogue to reaffirm their faith, examine 
their past conduct and pray for forgiveness. 
The Shofar (ram’s horn) is blown to reawa- 
ken their responsibility to the Lord and call 
them to repentance. 

TZOM G'DALYAH 

October 1, 1981: On this fast day, Jews 
mourn for G'dalyah, a Jew whom the con- 
quering Babylonians unexpectedly appoint- 
ed Governor of Palestine. The Jews saw in 
this a sign that their nation would rise 
again, but G'dalyah was ruthlessly assassi- 
nated. 

YOM KIPPUR 

October 8, 1981: On this Day of Atone- 
ment, the holiest day of the year, the Lord 
judges each individual. Jews fast all day, 
confess and repent, and ask pardon from 
the Lord and from their fellow men. In 
turn, they freely forgive their neighbors. At 
night, with a cleansed heart, they look for- 
ward to a good new life. 

SUKKOT 

October 13-20, 1981: The Feast of Taber- 
nacles celebrates the ancient fruit harvest 
in the Holy Land. Jews everywhere build 
Sukkot (temporary booths) hung with fruits 
and flowers, remembering that the Israel- 
ites lived in flimsy booths during their 
desert wanderings—yet felt secure in the 
Lord's protection. 

SH'MINI ATZERET 

October 20, 1981: This day is designated in 
the Bible as a day of Holy Assembly. Jews 
gather in the synagogue to celebrate this 
last festival of the harvest season, and to 
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offer a fervent prayer for rain to bring full 
crops in the coming year. 


SIMCHAT TORAH 


October 21, 1981: The Torah (Five Books 
of Moses) is read in its entirety each year. 
On this happy day, the reading is completed 
and begun anew. The sacred scrolls are car- 
ried around the synagogue in procession. 
The children participate and receive gifts of 
sweets. 


CHANUKAH 


December 21-29 1981: On Chanukah the 
Maccabees freed the Temple from the 
Syrian conquerors. At its rededication only 
enough pure oil was found to light the Holy 
Lamp for one day. Miraculously it burned 
eight days. Thus, on the first day of Chanu- 
kah, Jews light one candle on the Menorah, 
adding another each day. 


ASARAH B'TEVET 


January 5, 1982: This is the anniversary of 
the day the Babylonians began their siege 
of Jerusalem. Soon after, the city was taken, 
the Temple destroyed, and the first Hebrew 
Commonwealth was no more. Thus, Asarah 
B’tevet is a day of fasting and mourning. 


CHAMISHA ASAR BISH’VAT 


February 8, 1982: On this Arbor Day Jews 
observe the Bible’s commandment: “When 
ye shall come into the land ye shall plant all 
manner of trees.” In Israel, children spend 
the day joyfully planting young trees. And 
because this is the 15th day of the Jewish 
month Sh’vat, Jews everywhere eat fifteen 
kinds of fruit. 


TAANIT ESTHER 


March 8, 1982: The Megillah (Book of 
Esther) tells how the scheming Haman per- 
suaded King Ahasuerus to destroy the Jews, 
and how Jewish Queen Esther and her 
people fasted three days before she dared to 
plead with the King to save them. This fast 
day, known as the Fast of Esther, com- 
memorates her heroism. 


PURIM 


March 9, 1982: This gayest of all Jewish 
holidays celebrates King Ahasuerus’ deci- 
sion to save the Jews and destroy their 
enemy Haman, instead. During the syna- 
gogue service the Book of Esther is read, 
and children twirl their gragers (noisemak- 
ers) every time Haman is mentioned, to 
drown out his name. 


PESACH 


April 8-14, 1982: Pesach (Passover) recalls 
the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian 
slavery. At the traditional Seder meal, 
Jewish families read the Haggadah (a book 
containing the story of the liberation) and 
eat Matzoh (unleavened bread) and other 
symbolic foods—thereby reliving their an- 
cestors’ experiences. 

LAG B'OMER 

May 11, 1982: A plague among Rabbi 
Akiba’s students ended on the 33rd day of 
“Counting the Omer,” i.e., bringing an omer 
(measure) of new grain to the Temple. Jews 
happily recall this event, and honor the ef- 
forts of Rabbis Akiba and Bar Yochai and 
the brave Bar Kochba to re-establish the 
Jewish nation. 


SHAVUOT 


May 28 and 29, 1982: This holiday com- 
memorates the sacred moment at Mount 
Sinai when Moses received from the Lord 
the Torah with its Ten Commandments. 
Shavuot also celebrates the early wheat 
harvest in Palestine, Jews throughout the 
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world decorate their homes and synagogues 
with greens and flowers. 
SHIV'AH ASAR B'TAMMUZ 

July 8, 1982: On this day the Babylonian 
army made the first breach in the wall of 
Jerusalem. This led to the tragic end of the 
Jewish homeland and to exile for its people. 
Shiv'ah Asar B’tammuz is a fast day, fol- 
lowed by three weeks of mourning. 

TISH'AH B’AV 

July 29, 1982: On this fast day, Jews grieve 
for the destruction of the first and second 
Temples. They mourn at the Wailing Wall 
in Jerusalem and in synagogues all over the 
world. Tish’ah B’av climaxes a nine-day 
period in which no meat may be eaten. 


POLISH GOVERNMENT DENIES 
VISAS TO U.S. LABOR LEADERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress with high hopes 
for the future of Poland, I am deeply 
disturbed by the refusal of the Polish 
Government to grant visas to an 
American labor delegation led by Lane 
Kirkland, president of the AFL-CIO. 
This delegation from America’s free 
labor movement was to attend the 
second session of the Congress of the 
Solidarity movement in Poland. 

The presence of Mr. Kirkland, who 
is one of the outstanding labor leaders 
in the free world, would have en- 
hanced the relationship between 


American labor unions and Solidarity. 


The refusal to grant visas demon- 
strates the deep insecurity affecting 
Polish Government leaders. In buck- 
ling under the Soviet pressure, they 
have demonstrated why they are con- 
tinuing to lose the support of the 
Polish people. 

The Soviet Union and its puppets in 
the Polish Government obviously will 
go to any extreme, no matter how 
heavyhanded, to discourage and pre- 
vent free discussions and comparisons 
of free world and Communist labor 
policies. 

In denying Mr. Kirkland an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate his support for 
Solidarity, the Polish Government 
showed a willingness to continue to 
implement the flawed Communist 
policies which are strangling the 
Polish economy and stifling human 
rights. 

The Polish Government's response 
to Mr. Kirkland’s proper request is 
truly disappointing to those of us in 
the United States who are interested 
in the future of the Polish people.e 


EXPLANATION AS TO VOTES 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was absent from the House of Repre- 
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sentatives from Tuesday, September 
22, 1981, through Thursday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1981, because I was a member 
of the U.S. delegation to the 68th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, in 
Havana, Cuba. During that time I 
missed a number of votes. Had I been 
present, I would have voted as follows: 

Tuesday, September 22, 1981: 

Rolicall No. 212, by a vote of 396 to 
2, the House suspended the rules and 
agreed to House Joint Resolution 220, 
proclaiming Raoul Wallenberg to be 
an honorary citizen of the United 
States. I would have voted “nay.” I be- 
lieve that American citizenship is far 
too important a status to be given to 
anyone as an “honor.” 

Rolicall No. 213, by a vote of 200 to 
198, the House failed to suspend the 
rules and agree to House Concurrent 
Resolution 183, expressing the sense 
of the Congress that the national 
rugby team of South Africa should not 
play in the United States. I would 
have voted “yea.” 

Rollicall No. 214, by a vote of 360 to 
42, the House suspended the rules and 
passed H.R. 1953, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality and the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality. I would have 
voted “yea.” 

Rollcall No. 215, by a vote of 305 to 
97, the House agreed to an amend- 
ment to H.R. 4522 prohibiting the use 
of funds for the implementation of a 
lottery with respect to the hiring of 
firefighters from the fiscal year 1982 
appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I would have voted “yea.” 

Rollicall No. 216, by a vote of 299 to 
105, the House passed H.R. 4522, 
making appropriations for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982. I would have 
voted “yea.” 

Wednesday, September 23, 1981: 

Rolicall No. 217, by a vote of 226 to 
181, the House agreed to an amend- 
ment to H.R. 4, the Intelligence Iden- 
tities Protection Act, striking the pro- 
vision imposing a criminal penalty on 
individuals without previous access to 
classified information who intentional- 
ly identify covert agents and substitut- 
ing a provision imposing a criminal 
penalty on anyone who engages in a 
pattern of activities intended to identi- 
fy and expose covert agents with a 
reason to believe that those disclosure 
activities would impair or impede U.S. 
intelligence operations. I would have 
voted “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 218, by a vote of 313 to 
94, the House agreed to an amend- 
ment to H.R. 4 that extends protec- 
tion to those who are former officers, 
agents, and employees of intelligence 
agencies. I would have voted “nay.” 

Rolicall No. 219, by a vote of 354 to 
56, the House passed H.R. 4, the Intel- 
ligence Identities Protection Act. I 
would have voted “yea.” 
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Rolicall No. 220 was a quorum call. 

Rolicall No. 221, by a vote of 245 to 
161, the House agreed to an amend- 
ment to an amendment to H.R. 1520, 
reducing the authorization for appro- 
priations to the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal year 1982 to 
$1.085 billion. I would have voted 
“yea.” 

Rollicall No. 222, by a vote of 401 to 
5, the House agreed to the amendment 
to H.R. 1520, as amended, reducing the 
authorization for appropriations to 
the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal year 1982 to $1.085 billion. I 
would have voted “aye.” 

Rollcall No. 223, by a vote of 262 to 
149, the House passed H.R. 1520, to 
authorize appropriations for activities 
for the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal year 1982. I would have 
voted “yea.” 

Thursday, September 24, 1981: 

Rolicall No, 224, by a vote of 377 to 
25, the House passed H.R. 3210, to 
amend the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act of 1978, and to establish 
obligation limitations for fiscal year 
1982. I would have voted “yea.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. AppasBso (at the request of Mr. 
LENT), for September 29 through Oc- 
tober 2, 1981 (end of week), on account 
of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANNEMEYER) to revise 
and extend his remarks and therein 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. DERWINSKI, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEAVER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEAavER, for 15 minutes, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. 

Mr. Appasso, for 30 minutes, Octo- 
ber 5, 1981. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANNEMEYER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 
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FORSYTHE. 
CARMAN. 

BEARD. 

NAPIER. 

HYDE. 

CHENEY. 
MCGRATH. 
Younc of Alaska. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. MOLINARI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Mr. Dan DANIEL. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. BARNES. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. McDona cp in five instances. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. ASPIN. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


A bill and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 929. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
administration of the amateur radio service 
and private land mobile services by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to ad- 
dress the problem of radio-frequency inter- 
ference to certain electronic equipment, to 
permit volunteer assistance to the Federal 
Communications Commission in the area of 
examinations, licensing, and enforcement in 
the amateur radio service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce; 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to establish 
National Nurse-Midwifery Week; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
and 

S.J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to designate 
the seventh day of October 1981 as “Nation- 
al Guard Day”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


A BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1981, present to the President, 
for his approval, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 2903. An act to extend by 1 year the 


expiration date of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock p.m), under its pre- 
vious order, the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, September 30, 
1981, at 3 p.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2264. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report on the study of 
the definition of Indian, pursuant to section 
453(b) of the Indian Education Act of 1972, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2265. A letter from the Administrator, 
Energy Information Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting reports 
covering the month of June 1981 on petrole- 
um market shares of refined petroleum 
products and retail gasoline, pursuant to 
section 4(c)(2)(A) of the Emergency Petrole- 
um Allocation Act of 1973; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

2266. A letter from the Secretary, Trust 
Committee, Ninth Farm Credit District Re- 
tirement Plan Trust, transmitting the 
annual report of the district's retirement 
plan, covering the year ended February 28, 
1981, pursuant to section 121(a)(2) of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2267. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on contractor inspections of 
Federal water projects (CED-81-146, Sep- 
tember 29, 1981); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations, Public Works 
and Transportation, and Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2268. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s section 7(j) management assist- 
ance program, (CED-81-149, September 29, 
1981), pursuant to section 7(j8) of the 
Small Business Act, as amended; jointly, to 
the Committees on Government Operations 
and Small Business. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA (for himself, Mr. 
Wamp Ler, Mr. Fo.ey, and Mr. FIND- 


LEY): 

H.R. 4612. A bill to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price sup- 
port level for milk and to extend the time 
for conducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for wheat 
for the marketing year beginning June 1, 
1982; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 4613. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of Government-wide efforts to collect debts 
owed the United States and to provide addi- 
tional procedures for the collection of debts 
owed the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself, Mr. 
Moorueap, and McCtory): 

H.R. 4614. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of Government-wide efforts to collect debts 
owed the United States and to provide addi- 
tional procedures for the collection of debts 
owed the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 4615. A bill to amend section 1979 of 

the Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1983) relat- 
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ing to civil actions for the deprivation of 
rights, to limit the applicability of that stat- 
ute to laws relating to equal rights; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4616. A bill to provide a special de- 
fense to the liability of political subdivisions 
of States under section 1979 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1983) relating to civil ac- 
tions for the deprivation of rights; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANK (for himself and Mr. 
GONZALEZ): 

H.R. 4617. A bill to reestablish the tenant 
rental payment and income review require- 
ments which were in effect with respect to 
federally assisted housing programs before 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1981; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS (for himself and 
Mr. CoNABLE): 

H.R. 4618. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the 30-per- 
cent withholding tax on interest received by 
foreigners on certain portfolio investments: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 4619. A bill to amend chapter 207 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to detention of defendants before trial 
in criminal cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4620. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States to undertake compre- 
hensive criminal justice construction pro- 
grams to improve the criminal justice 
system of the States, to provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make interest subsidy payments on criminal 
justice facility construction bonds, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4621. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a refund- 
able tax credit for qualifying security de- 
vices; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 4622. A bill to improve the effective- 
ness of criminal forfeiture, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on the 
Judiciary and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 4623. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 37, 
and 38, United States Code, to codify recent 
law and to improve the Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. Dan 
DANIEL, Mr. KAZEN, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, and Mr. 
Davis): 

H.R. 4624. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide employment protec- 
tion for employees of nonappropriated fund 
instrumentalities of the Department of De- 
fense who report violations of law or mis- 
management; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. MAvVROULES, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, 
JR., and Mr. NELLIGAN): 

H.R. 4625. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to return to the Federal 
Republic of Germany certain works of art 
seized by the U.S. Army at the end of World 
War II; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. McDONALD: 

H. Con. Res. 193. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a bust or statue of Booker T. 
Washington and a bust or statue of George 
Washington Carver, each to be placed in the 
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Capitol; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHENEY: 

H.R. 4626. A bill to validate certain oil 
placer mining claims in Hot Springs County, 
Wyo.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 746: Mr. MARRIOTT. 

H.R. 1313: Mrs. Bouquarp. 

H.R. 1462: Mr. Hover. 

H.R. 2300: Mr. ARCHER. 

H.R. 2301: Mr. ARCHER. 

H.R. 2372: Mr. BapHaM, Mr. HARTNETT, Mr. 
Huis, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Hussard, Mr, HUNTER, Mr. JEFFRIES, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. LATTA, Mr. LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. Lewis, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
Lugan, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
McGratTH, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. 
PRITCHARD, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 


RITTER, Mr. Roserts of South Dakota, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. Roserts of Kansas, Mr. ROTH, 
Mrs. Roukema, Mr. Rupp, Mr. SAWYER, Mrs. 
ScHNEIDER, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. SHAW, 
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Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mrs. SNOWE, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Staton of West Virginia, 
Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. THOMAS, Mr, VANDER JAGT, 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Ohio, Mr. Winn, Mr. Wotr, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Young of Florida, Mr. Younc of Alaska, 
Mr. CHAPPIE, Mr. RHODES, Mr. DECKARD, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. Napier, Mr. FisH, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. Rosinson, Mr. EDWARDS of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Perri, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
ScHULZE, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. Lott, and Mr. 
PANETTA. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.R. 4404: Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Corrapa, 
Mr. Roz, Mr. DERWINSKI, and Mr. NEAL. 

H.R. 4478: Mr. Reuss, Mr, ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Neat, Mr. HUB- 
BARD, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. VENTO, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Lowry, of Washington, Mr. Lowery of 
California, and Mr. WEBER of Ohio. 

H.R. 4487: Mr. EDGAR. 

H.R. 4493: Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.R. 4509: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
LOEFFLER, Mr. HANCE, Mr, JEFFRIES, Mr. SAN- 
TINI, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. 
PASHAYAN. 

H.J. Res. 148: Mr. Sunita, Mr. Won Pat, 
Mr. Corrapba, and Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

H.J. Res. 176: Mr. ERTEL. 

H.J. Res. 260: Mr. ERDAHL and Mr. ROBERT 
W. DANIEL, JR. 

H.J. Res. 293: Mr. HoPKINs, Mr. RODINO, 
Mrs. HoLT, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. COURTER, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Neat, Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD, Mr. BEDELL, and Mr. BEVILL. 

H.J. Res, 323: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. 
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TrIBLE, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. Moore, 
and Mr. ROBINSON. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 4560 


By Mr. GREGG: 
—Page 2, line 25, delete the figure 
“$3,671,129,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
*$2,260,354,000". 
—Page 10, line 7, strike the word “ten” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty”. 
—Page 11, line 15, strike the word “ten” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty”. 
—Page 11, line 19, strike the word “ten” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty”. 
—Page 15, line 11, delete the figure 
“$135,358,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure ‘$129,358,000”. 
—Page 17, line 13, strike the figure 
“$1,051,916,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘‘$950,000,000". 
—Page 24, line 11, delete the figure 
“‘$262,746,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$233,855,000”. 
—Page 21, line 18, delete the figure 
“$111,256,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure ‘'$105,179,000". 
—Page 27, line 14, delete the figure 
“$14,338,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘‘$14,303,600,000". 
—Page 53, line 25, delete the figure 
“*$148,575,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$146,575,000”. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable Davin DUREN- 
BERGER, a Senator from the State of 
Minnesota. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 

C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the 
following prayer: - 


Let us pray. 43 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of 
whom Isaiah declared: 

The Lord is the everlasting God, the 
Creator of the ends of the Earth. He 
does not faint or grow weary, his under- 
standing is unsearchable. He gives power 
to the faint, and to him who has no 
might He increases strength.—Isaiah 
40: 28, 29. 

Great God of the prophets, we need 
Thee. Make Thyself known in glory and 
power. Forgive our futile ways. Deliver 
us from petty panaceas, from instant 
cures, from preoccupation with symp- 
toms while the disease rages. Anoint us 
by Thy spirit that we may be men and 
women to match the monumental issues 
that face us in this crisis hour. Let the 
mighty wind of God blow through this 
place with purifying, renewing power. 
Breathe creativity into the minds and 
hearts of Thy servants. 

We do not pray for easier tasks but for 
greater strength. We do not pray for 
more time but for the wisest use of the 
time we have. We do not pray for sim- 
ple solutions but for innovative genius 
for this powerful body upon whom de- 
pends the welfare and destiny of this 
and many other nations. 

Mighty God who emancipated Thine 
ancient people from bondage, who 
opened for them the Red Sea, who kept 
them in the wilderness with bread from 
heaven and water from a rock; manifest 
Thy sovereign greatness in this hour to 
Thy glory. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND) . 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: A 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1981. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule T, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, T here- 
by appoint the Honorable Davm DUREN- 
BERGER, & Senator from the State of Minne- 
sota, to perform the duties of the Chair. 


Strom THURMOND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DURENBERGER thereupon as- 
sumed the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE INDOMITABLE MR. PROXMIRE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, during a 
fierce snowstorm one winter not very 
long ago, many Congressmen and Sen- 
ato“s were stranded at their homes and 
unable to report to the Capitol. Four- 
wheei-drive pickups and special trucks 
were sent in to aid in the transportation 
of Members, including the leadership. In 
the course of the day, Senators started 
arriving in the late morning, and among 
those in the first group to enter the 
Chamber that day to greet those of us 
who were not so hardy was the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

All of us were making frantic tele- 
phone calls to seek aid and assistance in 
finding our way to the Capitol. BILL 
PROXMIRE had jogged through the snow 
to this Hill. He was here to greet us in 
the finest fettle and rarest form. 

Since 6:10 last evening, Senator Prox- 
MIRE has added a new chapter to the 
annals of physical and intellectual en- 
durance. While the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin and I do not agree on 
many issues, nor even on his parliamen- 
tary technique perhaps, I wish to take 
this occasion to commend him for his 
conviction and for his stamina. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield briefly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend, the majority 
leader. I will not speak more than 16 
additional hours. 

The Senator from Tennessee is a very 
hardy man in more ways than one. 

One who can lead that pack of Repub- 
licans the way he does and keep them 
together in good humor, keep them all 
happy, and keep them all loving him 
when they are people so disparate and 
at the same time enjoy the kind of very 
warm and really affectionate relations 
with Democratic Senators is quite a 
person. 

Mr. President, I also thank my own 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, who so graciously came 


in last night when I frankly needed some 
relief. He gave me just that kind of relief 
and did so in a most gracious and most 
helpful and most practical way. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have to 
confess to the Senator that after a brief 
time of enlightenment in listening to the 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
I wended my way home and checked 
periodically by telephone to see how 
things were progressing. 

I was advised that the Senator from 
West Virginia, the distinguished minority 
leader, and I believe the Senator from 
Nebraska, Senator Exon, had momen- 
tarily relieved the Senator. 

I marveled at the time at your stamina 
and I continue to do so. I express my 
appreciation to you for the remarks you 
just made. 

Mr. President, I have one or two other 
matters I would like to bring up, but if 
the minority leader wishes me to yield 
to him at this time, I would be pleased 
to do that. 

ORDERS FOR TODAY AND SCHEDULE 
OF BUSINESS 

Mr. President, at 11:30 this morn- 
ing, approximately, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 265; that to follow on after the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order and then the recognition 
of Senators under the special orders 
heretofore entered. There are three spe- 
cial orders for this morning. 

I am advised that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland no.longer re- 
quires the time allocated to him. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allo- 
cated to Senator Matuias be vitiated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, after the 
recognition of two Senators on special 
orders, there will be a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, as previously ordered, not to ex- 
tend past the hour of 11:30 a.m. 

As I indicated earlier, at 11:30 a.m.. 
we will resume consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 265. At that time, I be- 
lieve the Exon amendment will be the 
pending amendment. 

I expect other amendments in the 
course of the day, Mr. President, includ- 
ing the possibility of second-degree 
amendments. 

Mr. President, at 12 noon and at 
12:30 p.m., most Senators on both 
Sides of the aisle will be involved in sep- 
arate meetings, which require their at- 
tendance and which are of an official 
nature. 

Because of that, Mr. President, and 
also because of the very practical, hu- 
man requirement that our officials, offi- 
cers of the Senate, and most especially 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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our reporters of the official record have 
not had any breaks or any rest, I think 
it would best serve the Senate to recess 
between 12 and 2. I hesitate to do that 
because, as I indicated yesterday, and 
as I reiterate today, it is my intention to 
ask the Senate to remain late tonight 
in order to finish action on the debt limit 
extension. 

It may sound incongruous and para- 
doxical, then, to have a recess at mid- 
day. But it is absolutely essential in 
light of the physical stamina require- 
ment of the official reporters and be- 
cause of the meetings of an official na- 
ture to be carried on by members of both 
parties. 

ORDER FOR RECESS FROM 12 NOON UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
the foregoing factors, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
from the hour of 12 noon until 2 p.m. 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I said 
earlier, when the Senate resumes con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
265, it is my intention to ask the Senate 
to remain in session today, even though 
it is Tuesday and not an ordinary late 
day, in order to complete action on this 
resolution. 

I think we have no other practical 
alternative, in view of the fact that stat- 
utory authority for funding of the Fed- 
eral debt expires on midnight Wednes- 
day. It is my hope that there will be no 
amendments adopted to this resolution. 
I will oppose any amendments to this 
resolution. But, even without amend- 
ments, it is imperative that we pass this 
resolution tonight before we adjourn. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 266—1-DAY 
EXTENSION OF DEBT LIMIT 

Mr. President, I might say that it is 
also necessary, I am told, that we con- 
sider House Joint Resolution 266, which 
is a 1-day extension of the debt limit. I 
will not ask the distinguished minority 
leader nor Members to consider that at 
this time. But after we have passed 
House Joint Resolution 265, the tempo- 
rary debt limit extension, I will once 
again consult with the minority leader 
on the possibility of addressing briefiy 
the question of passage of House Joint 
Resolution 266, the 1-day extension. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


After the disposition of the debt limits, 
Mr. President, it will be the intention of 
the leadership to resume consideration 
of S. 1196, the foreign assistance bill, on 
Wednesday, tomorrow. During the 
course of the day tomorrow, I hove and 
trust that we will receive a conference 
report on the continuing resolution mak- 
ing appropriations for the various de- 
partments and agencies of Government. 

When, and if, that conference report is 
available, we will, of course, lay aside 
temporarily S. 1196, since the conference 
report is privileged, and proceed to its 
consideration. I do not anticipate that 
the Senate will spend more than Wednes- 
day on the Foreign Assistance Act. 

THE COMMUNICATIONS BILL 


On Thursday, the 1st day of October, 
it is the intention of the leadership to 
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proceed to the consideration of S. 898, the 
communications bill. Members have been 
on notice for some time that it was the 
intention of the leadership to proceed to 
that measure sometime on or after the 
1st of October and before our recess on 
the 7th of October. 
LATE SESSIONS 


Members should be on notice, then, 
Mr. President, that we will be in late to- 
night; that there is a possibility of a late 
session tomorrow night in order to ac- 
commodate the requirements that the 
continuing resolution and the debt limit 
must be passed before midnight on 
Wednesday, tomorrow; that after the 
debt limit is passed and while we are 
awaiting the opportunity to act on the 
continuing resolution conference report, 
it is the intention of the leadership to 
proceed to the consideration of the for- 
eign assistance biil; and that it will be 
the intention of the leadership to lay 
aside the foreign assistance bill on the 
1st of October and proceed to the consid- 
eration of the communications bill, S. 
898. 

I might say, Mr. President, that if we 
can proceed in this manner, it is not the 
intention of the leadership to be in ses- 
sion on Friday. 

Mr. President, I believe that concludes 
my outline of the legislative situation as 
I see it at this time. 


DAVID LINER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, good peo- 
ple may be hard to find, but they seem to 
be even harder to keep. David Liner, who, 
for the last 5 years, has made his home 
in the merry Republican Senate Cloak- 
room, has left the relaxing and secure 
confines of the Senate to fight his way 
downtown on behalf of the administra- 
tion. 

David will be missed. He became a 
source of vital information, not only to 
Republican Senators who came to trust 
his knowledge of Senate proceedings, but 
also to the hundreds of callers each day 
who rely on the cloakroom for immediate 
updates. 


Today, however, I find some comfort in 
the knowledge that David first came to 
the Capitol as an employee of mine. That 
position has obviously proved to be the 
foundation for what is, and what will no 
doubt continue to be, an impressive 
career. 


Mr. President, I am sure that every 
Member of the Senate joins me in wish- 
ing him well in his new career. 

Mr. President, I have no further need 
for my time under the standing order. I 
am prepared to yield it back or yield it 
to the minority leader or to any Senator 
who has a need for time at this point. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to yield the 
remainder of my time under the stand- 
ing order to the distinguished minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader is recognized. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 


BUDGET CUTS—THE NEXT ROUND 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
last Thursday evening President Reagan 
addressed the American people for the 
fourth time regard-ng the state of the 
Nation’s economy. He outlined yet an- 
other round of budget cuts, the rising 
deficit for the coming fiscal year, and 
the prospect of a trillion dollar national 
debt. His prescription for further belt- 
t.gatening included an additional 12- 
percent cut in discretionary spending, a 
reduction in force of 75,000 Federal em- 
ployees, the dismantling of the Depart- 
ments of Energy and Education, and a 
wholesale revision of entitlements pro- 
grams—the so-called social safety net— 
all of this in the name of eliminating 
waste and fraud and getting the economy 
moving again. 

Frankly, I was surprised at several of 
the Pres'dent’s remarks. He said his pro- 
gram is not working yet, “because it does 
not even begin until October 1,” and 
went on to claim that the current 
doubters and naysayers are the same 
ones who criticized his program in the 
first place. But the President’s economic 
recovery program is already largely in 
place and, if anyone doubts that it is 
having an effect, one need only look at 
the tumbling stock market and soaring 
interest rates on the bond market that 
followed passage of the administration 
program. The markets have given a loud 
vote of “no confidence’ to the program. 

The administration's program consists 
of four parts: First, tax cuts; second, 
budget cuts; third regulatory relief for 
business, and fourth, a tight money pol- 
icy. The tax cuts were made retroactive 
for business to January 1. This admin- 
istration has been issuing regulations for 
8 months and Vice President Busu heads 
a task force on regulation. The Federal 
Reserve Board has been following one of 
the most restrictive money growth poli- 
cies in history during 1981. And finally, 
many budget cuts have already been 
made in 1981 spending. So, when Wall 
Street analysts express doubts, they have 
a legitimate basis on which to judge the 
Reagan program. 

In his speech, President Reagan asked 
Congress to enact $13 billion in addi- 
tional cuts for domestic programs. It is 
easy to talk about trimming and belt- 
tightening in the abstract—it is much 
harder when the reality of those cuts is 
demonstrated in human terms. The rec- 
onciliation bill, signed into law in Au- 
gust, cut deeply into programs that help 
peonle—school lunches, social security, 
medicare, and low-income energy assist- 
ance, to name a few. And that same bill 
also cut deeply into valuable programs 
that insure a viable economic infrastruc- 
ture—ports, roads, mass transit, energy 
research and development. I question the 
wisdom of mortgaging our future by en- 
gaging in round after round of cuts in 
basic public works and education pro- 
grams. 

Administration economists should be 
fully aware that there is a cost to budget 
cuts, and that the money we save today 
by slashing spending for student loans, 
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child nutrition and health care, and 
public transportation will prove very 
costly a few years down the road. 

Democrats do not oppose reasonable 
budget cuts which are truly aimed at the 
fat in Government programs. But across- 
the-board slashes in funding assu:ne 
that all programs have the same amount 
of waste. Thursday, at a luncheon for 
Democratic Senators we demonstrated 
clearly, by eating the administration’s 
proposed school lunch, that some pro- 
grams already have been trimmed to the 
bone. 

This new round of cuts, and the future 
rounds that the President assured us are 
soon to come, are necessary because of 
another across-the-board cut: The 
Kemp-Roth tax bill. This plan, which 
the administration fought hard to con- 
vince the American people they needed, 
cost far in excess of what we can afford. 

Unless the supply side miracle pre- 
dicted during the Presidential campaign 
occurs, the Federal deficit could balloon 
to more than $100 billion in the near 
future. There is not enough discretionary 
spending left in the budget to cut so as to 
close this gap. The reconciliation bill 
signed into law by the President has al- 
ready produced a 15-percent cut in real 
spending for discretionary programs. We 
have no choice but to look at the revenue 
side of the ledger. 

We have now had some time for the 
financial markets to react to the new 
Reagan proposals. On Friday, the stock 
market dropped 11 points. Yesterday, the 
market rebounded. The steep slide in the 
market since June reflects a lack of con- 
fidence in the supply-side theory. It will 
be difficult to resurrect this confidence 
if the President continues to make com- 
ments such as the one repeated over the 
weekend. When asked if he was con- 
cerned by the sharp drop in stock prices 
on the day after his latest economic mes- 
sage, President Reagan replied: “No, be- 
cause I don’t own any." That is not great 
comfort to the millions of Americans who 
own stock and whose pension funds are 
invested in stock. 

Editorial comment over the weekend 
has echoed the main message that Wall 
Street and most economic analysts are 
now espousing: The hastily devised 
Kemp-Roth tax bill commits the Nation 
to too large a tax cut. The Washington 
Post editorialized on Sunday, September 
27, that: 

It is time... to give the same kind of 
attention to the revenue side of the budget 
that he (the President) is giving to spending. 


In the same vein, the New York Times 
commented: 

The President's fiscal problem did not end 
Thursday night. Nor will it end, we suspect, 
until he stops his cruel tinkering with 
Spending and acknowledges at last that his 
tax cut is too big. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1981 and the New York Times 
editorial of the same date be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

We must carefully and deliberately 
think through the adjustments which 
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can be made to the revenue side of the 
budget without adversely affecting need- 
ed business investment. I hope that Fres- 
ident Reagan and the administration 
will seriously consider responsible ad- 
justments to the tax cut program. 

The President also addressed the issue 
of social security. He said: 

There has been a great deal of misinfor- 
mation and for that matter pure demagogu- 
ery on the subject of Social Security. 


This is true, and it has flamed the 
fears of many Americans. For example, 
just after the President proposed his so- 
cial security plan, Budget Director David 
Stockman defended the President’s pro- 
posed benefit cuts. He said: 

The question before the Congress is wheth- 
er the 36 million Americans who currently 
depend on the Social Security system can 
count on any check at all in less than two 
years hence....The most devastating 
bankruptcy in history will occur on or about 
November 3, 1982. 


Mr. Stockman’s exaggeration sent 
shock waves throughout the elderly com- 
munity. 


In his televised address the President 
said: “Well we’re not going to cut bene- 
fits... ” Since it was his administra- 
tion which proposed $88 billion in benefit 
cuts, the $88 billion question becomes: 
How can the President continue to say 
one thing on social security, and act to 
do another? 


When the President said that he did 
not get all the budget cuts which he 
asked of the Congress, he was really 
talking about social security. The Presi- 
dent has already obtained congressional 
approval for $22.4 billion in social secu- 
rity program cuts over the next 3 years, 
including the repeal of the minimum so- 
cial security benefit. His own budget now 
calls for an additional $19.6 billion in so- 
cial security cuts over the same period. 


I was most surprised by the President's 
endorsement of restoration of the mini- 
mum benefit. Senate Democrats had pre- 
viously attempted to restore these funds 
no less than five times, but we were beat- 
en on a party-line vote every time. The 
President’s own reconciliation bill, which 
he fought for in an earlier nationally 
televised address contained the repeal of 
the minimum benefit. How can he now 
say it was “never our intention to take 
this surport away from those who truly 
need it”? 


I am glad that the President has 
finally recognized that only about 15 per- 
cent of the present minimum benefit 
recipients receive other outside pension 
income. I am relieved that the many 
millions of beneficiaries, who are the 
truly needy, may now have a hope that 
benefits will be restored. But, the fact 
remains that the President and his ad- 
ministration made this a partisan 
issue—not the Democrats. 

I welcome a spirit of cooperation be- 
tween both parties on the issue of social 
security. Broken promises, emhodied in 
deep, permanent. and severe cuts in re- 
tirement benefits would destroy the 
integrity of the social security system 
and the confidence of the American 
people. 
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Mr. President, by his own admission, 
the President would need to propose $67 
billion in additional cuts in fiscal year 
1984 in order to achieve a balance 
budget. CBO estimates that the figure is 
closer to $100 billion, and I believe that 
figure is shy of the mark. 

We all want a balanced budget. Wish- 
ing cannot make it so. Endless slashing 
of decent, desirable Federal programs 
will not make it so. 

The true verdict on the President's 
program will not be made by the Con- 
gress. It will be registered by harsh, cold, 
economic facts. If the program brings 
robust economic growth without infla- 
tion, it will be a success. 

If interest rates and unemployment 
fall, the program will have succeeded. 

We will watch the economic indicators 
with interest. The verdict is uncertain 
but the preliminary results are coming 
in. Some difficult decisions lie ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
editorial that appeared in the Septem- 
ber 27 Washington Post, and the edi- 
torial that appeared in the September 27 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1981] 
A Frew BILLION More? 

The White House mail, President Reagan 
argues, is proof that the voters support him 
on the next round of budget cuts. His appeal 
to the country on Thursday evening, in his 
view, will once again turn the issue in Con- 
gress. He dismisses the jaundiced response of 
the financial markets. But most people will 
look for more reliable indicators of support 
than either organized mail campaigns or the 
prices of stocks and bonds. How about the 
warning signals that the president is getting 
from experienced politicans in his own 
party? 

Gov. Richard Snelling of Vermont, a con- 
servative Republican and chairman of the 
National Governors’ Association, was in town 
last week to pay a call on Mr. Reagan. His 
message was that, yes, he still firmly supports 
the president's goals, but the cuts are coming 
too fast, with too little preparation. The 
country, in his view, needs to be careful in 
working out adjustments—particularly in 
programs like welfare and medical care for 
the poor—that will be, at best, wrenching. 

Some of the conservatives—those, at least, 
who run for public office—are getting anxious 
about the pattern of tax cuts for people with 
high incomes and spending cuts at the ex- 
pense of people with very low incomes, Con- 
gress also knows that the president is mis- 
taken in thinking that $16 billion in new 
cuts will hold the 1982 deficit to his target. 
The more likely figure is twice that, or a 
little more. 

The past month’s confusion and quarrel- 
ling within the administration over these 
latest spending proposals has also had an 
effect in Congress. They have demonstrated 
to even the least perceptive and most obe- 
dient of conzressmen that the administration 
no longer has a coherent and carefully orga- 
nized plan for budget reductions. It Is im- 
provising and vatching as it goes along. In & 
series of decisions that begin to have the look 
of desveration to them, it is now going after 
tre famous social safety net that. earlier in 
the year., was suv~>osed to be Inviolahle. 

The budget auestion is now coming to & 
crisis—but it Is an artificial crisis, owing its 
severity to a tax cut this summer that was 
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too large. Mr. Reagan is quite right in say- 
ing that the budget deficit has to oe reduced. 
Interest rates will never come down as long 
as deficits are going up. But there are two 
ways to balance a budget. One is to keep 
cutting spending. But how about another 
look at taxes? 

The process through which the country 
has been going is a healthy one. A year ago, 
a large majority of Americans believed that 
public spending had got altogether out of 
hand. They believed, with some justice, that 
a lot of money was being wasted, and that a 
lot of loud little lobbies were living all too 
well at public expense. A campaign of rigor- 
ous and unsentimental budget-tightening 
was indicated. But it has been clear from the 
beginning that there would come a moment 
when most Americans said, “Enough.” 

After going through all of those suspect 
spending programs, one by one, discarding 
some and shrinking others, there would come 
a point at which people began to feel that 
they were down to the minimum that repre- 
sents the traditional American idea of social 
responsibility. The country now seems to be 
approaching that point, a little earlier than 
Mo. Ragan and his tax-cut bill anticipated. 

It is not the American tradition to let 
children go hungry in order to create tax 
subsidies for real estate speculation. Tt is not 
the American tradition to cut off medical aid 
to sick people because the administration is 
running short of money, and can't bring it- 
self to clamp down on tax evasion. Since Mr. 
Reagan is concerned about the deficit, it 1s 
time for him to give the same kind of atten- 
tion to the revenue side of the budget that 
he is giving to spending. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1981] 
TINKERING 


The problem President Reagan went rush- 
ing onto television Thursday to patch up 
is not Wall Street’s gloom or Democratic 
gloating. The problem is his program, in 


particular its centerpiece, the three-year cut 
in income tax rates. 

Since Congress passed that misguided pro- 
posal in a wave of undeserved bipartisanship, 
people have asked the simple question: If 
the President really wanted to balance the 
budget and bring inflation under control, 
then why on earth did he commit the nation 
to so large a tax cut for so long? 

Surely Mr. Reagan, a man of common 
sense, has asked himself the same question. 
But he also asked two groups of advisers 
to whom the tax plan made a great deal 
of sense: the supp'y-side economists, who 
dreamed it up, and the ideologues of the 
right who are happy for any excuse to cut 
spending. For them, it was a no-lose situa- 
tion. If the tax cut brought only wider 
deficits and not the miraculous economic 
recovery that the supply-siders predicted, 
the ideologues would still be happy. They 
could then cut spending even more. 

Despite warnings from almost everyone in 
the economics profession, the President took 
the supply-siders’ advice. How their economic 
miracle was supposed to work defied ready 
explanation. But the key to it, he was as- 
sured, was psychology—a change in ex- 
pectations that would ignite a burst of eco- 
nomic activity. 

Thev were half richt. There was a change 
in expectations once the tax bill passed, 
but not the one the White House expected. 
The stock market sank because investors 
feared larger deficits, worse inflation and 
higher interest rates. The long-term bond 
market went into a serious slide. So the 
President rushed to the bully pulpit to see 
a casen & few billion more could finally 

ose expectations, 
Kani batias. pec He might have 

The ideologues, of course, are sti 
high. The tax cut’s failure only nice to tate 
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success. The deficit is looking worse. Yet Mr. 
Reagan re:uses to postpone or stretch out 
the tax cut. Nor will he take a real whack 
at defense outlays. He plans to cut spending 
by another $13 billion for 1982—and another 
$70 or $80 billion in the next two years to 
achieve the promised balanced budget by 
1984. 

About $3 billion of the new cuts will come 
from programs for the poor that have al- 
ready Leen siashed to the bone. It could have 
been worse. Mr. Reagan now plans to raise 
$3 billion in new taxes from people who can 
afford them. But the overwhelming effect of 
his program is still to benefit the rich and to 
burden the poor. 


Nor has the President yet said how he 
will achieve the huge cuts projected for 
1983 and 1984. How much of that $70 to 
$80 billion will—can—come out of programs 
that successfully feed and shelter the poor? 
When will ideology stop and compassion 
begin? 

Even some Republicans in Congress are 
becoming uneasy about the Reagan program 
and its insatiable cutting of social spending. 
What is already obvious to many governors 
and mayors is dawning on Congress and the 
public. The President may speak boldly of 
volunteerism, community pride and neigh- 
borliness in the place of Federal programs. 
What that really means is new burdens, and 
new taxes, at the state and local level. 


The President's fiscal problem did not end 
Thursday night. Nor will it end, we suspect, 
until he stops his cruel tinkering with 
spending and acknowledges at last that his 
tax cut is too big. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE STEWART 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I wish to call attention to last evening 
when my wife and I hosted a little party 
recognizing Joe Stewart for his services 
in the Senate over a period of 30 years. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert today 
in the Recorp a statement which I made 
at that time. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Senators set national 
policy, and help decide onr country's destiny. 
Behind every successful Senator. however, are 
men and women of enviable brilliance and 
skill who put those policies and decisions 
into motion. Newsmen and historians usually 
pay those men and women scant notice. But 
those same men and women are among the 
most important and capable people in 
America. 

Joe Stewart is premier among those im- 
portant and capable peonle. For almost tnree 
decades, Capitol Hill has been Joe's studio, 
his workshop, and even his Sistine Chapel. 
In this historic place, Joe Stewart found a 
setting worthy of his multiple talents; the 
challenge and the man made a nearly perfect 
match here. 


In his many roles in the Senate's machin- 
ery, Joe Stewart has rendered incalculeble 
service. Millions of Americans—and thou- 
sands of West Virginians—have never heard 
Joe Stewart’s name. But those millions and 
thousands stand in unrecorded debt to this 
type of ultimate Senate staff member who 
has helped translate abstract laws and reso- 
lutions into highways, schools, medical and 
safety programs, and economic prosperity. 

During my political career, many out- 
standing and talented peon'e have ars!sted 
me in my work. But few of those people can 
equal and none can surpass Joe Stewart in 
his special areas of expertise. His loyalty. 
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self-discipline, and tenacity have never 
failed me, and his grasp of reality and hu- 
man nature have been invaluable. 

The passing of excellence is much mourned 
in our time; in many endeavors, mediocrity 
and shoddiness too often have driven qual- 
ity from the field. Joe Stewart is an out- 
standing proof that excellence is not passé, 
however. Whatever he undertakes, he under- 
takes to the utmost, and whatever he accom- 
plishes, is accomplished to last. 

Joe’s departure from Senate service will 
leave a noticeable void in our midst. That 
void will be personal as well as professional. 
I know that I speak for all of his friends 
here when I assure Joe of our continued 
friendship, admiration, and gratitude to- 
ward him. In his many associations with us, 
he has shared his best, and none of us shall 
ever forget the countless services and cour- 
tesies that he has rendered. We all wish him 
the greatest success and satisfaction in the 
years ahead, and we hope that he will re- 
member us as fondly as we shall certainly 
remember him. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I also call attention to a letter that I 
received last evening addressed to Joe 
Stewart from the President of the 
United States. I will read that letter 
into the RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 28, 1981. 
Hon. WALTER J. STEWART, 
Secretary jor the Minority, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: I am very proud to extend my 
best wishes as your colleagues gather to 
honor your retirement after thirty years 
with the United States Senate. 

You have earned the respect and friend- 
ship of those associated with the Senate for 
your thoroughly professional and skillful 
work as Secretary for the Democratic Leader- 
ship. 

Although I know we all are losing a 
talentet and dedicated partner in this work 
to bulld our great nation, I wish you every 
success in your new undertaking. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 


Mr. President, I think that was a very 
gracious gesture on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I person- 
ally appreciate it, and I am sure that 
Joe Stewart and Joe’s many friends, in- 
cluding my colleagues in the Senate, ap- 
preciate this beautiful letter written to 
Joe by President Reagan. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. 


I wish to express my respect for Joe 
Stewart and expressing my regret at his 
departure. 


I wish to especially commend the mi- 
nority leader for the very successful and 
very impressive reception that he hosted 
on behalf of Joe Stewart vesterdav. Even 
though Joe has been the secretary to the 
majority and an official on the other side 
of the aisle virtually as long as I have 
been in the Senate, Mr. President, we on 
this side of the aisle have come to know 
him well and respect him and trust him. 

He is a man who is the personification 
of professionalism in the Senate. 

I am joined, I am sure, by every Mem- 
ber on this side in expressing our regret 
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at his departure, and we wish him well in 
his new endeavors. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it is 
with mixed feelings that I offer a few 
comments about Joe Stewart upon the 
occasion of his departure from the Sen- 
ate. In many ways I wish he were not 
leaving. 

Many of my colleagues have known 
and worked with Joe far longer than I. 
In fact, Joe has really grown up in the 
Senate. He went to school at the Capitol 
Page School. He has worked as a page, 
as a staff member in the secretary’s office, 
on the Appropriations Committee staff, 
and finally as secretary to the majority, 
and, since January of this year, as secre- 
tary to the minority. Joe has been with 
the Senate 30 years; I have been here 3. 

In the past 3 years, however, I have 
benefited from Joe Stewart's experience, 
patience, efficiency, and decency. I deeply 
appreciate his assistance and wish him 
well as he departs the Senate for a new 
career in the private sector. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, when 
Joe Stewart first came to Washington, 
Harry Truman was in the White House. 
That was 30 years ago. During those 30 
years, Joe has worked for and with the 
Democrats in the Senate, earning our re- 
spect and affection, as well as those of the 
Senators on the other side of the aisle. 
My distinguished colleague the minority 
leader in his tribute to Joe spelled out the 
positions he has filled with dedication 
and competence: Senate page and presi- 
dent of his class at the Senate Page 
School, supervisor of the Democratic 
Cloakroom staff; assistant to the secre- 
tary of the majority, a position which in- 
volved being on the floor while the Senate 
was in session to inform Senators of 
pending legislation. Since these were ob- 
viously full-time positions, Joe’s deter- 
mination and capacity for hardwork be- 
come obvious when you discover that he 
was simultaneously attending under- 
graduate and law school classes at night, 
receiving his LL.B. from the American 
University in 1963. 


After his admission to the D.C. Bar, 
Joe joined the professional staff of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. In 
1971, he became legislative assistant to 
Senator Rosert C. BYRD, then the major- 
ity whip, whose law school classmate he 
had been, and with whom he would work 
closely for the next 10 years. During the 
96th Congress, he was elected secretary 
to the Senate majority, and served as 
secretary of the Democratic Steering 
Committee and the Democratic Caucus. 
In January, he was elected secretary to 
the minority. Throughout this long pe- 
riod of service with the Senate, he 
demonstrated those greatest of gifts, 
loyalty and good humor. I am particular- 
ly grateful to him for his good offices dur- 
ing the passage of the Energy Security 
Act for which I acted as floor manager, 
and, although I regret the necessity of 
losing his services, I join with my fellow 
Senators in wishing him every success 
and happiness in his new career in pri- 
vate industry. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Joe Stewart. His serv- 
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ice to the Senate is a record of distinc- 
tion, deserving of special tribute. 

Although I am relatively new to the 
Senate and have known Joe for only a 
few years, it did not take me long to 
recognize him as a man of quality. For 
his capable assistance on the Senate floor 
and advice during my first years in the 
Senate, I will be always grateful. 

He has my personal wish for a success- 
ful and productive future. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished colleagues, the Senator 
from West Virginia, the minority leader, 
and the Senator from Alaska, the major- 
ity whip, in their remarks when the Sen- 
ate agreed to Senate Resolution 214 com- 
mending Walter Joseph Stewart for his 
“long, faithful and exemplary service to 
the U.S. Senate.” 


Joe Stewart’s 30 years of Senate serv- 
ice, beginning in 1951 with his appoint- 
ment as a page by the late Senator Spes- 
sard Holland of Florida and ending this 
month with his departure to the private 
sector, constitute an inspiring example 
of a young achiever rising to meet op- 
portunites and challenges as they came 
his way, quietly and effectively, in the 
best tradition of the American dream. 


The details of his career have already 
been set forth for the record. I will not 
restate them here. But I do want to ex- 
press my personal appreciation to Joe for 
his unfailing courtesy, genuine helpful- 
ness, and effective service to me, to all of 
us on both sides of the aisle, and to the 
Senate itself, particularly during his 
years as secretary to the majoritv and, 
this year as secretary to the minority. 

I am confident he will be successful in 
his new venture and I wish him well in 
all he does. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, the 
most beautiful and meaningful word in 
any language, I am sure, is the Hawaiian 
“Aloha.” It means welcome with love, 
farewell with love, God's love be with 
you and you have my love. It is with that 
spirit of Hawaiian aloha, Mr. President, 
that I join my colleagues in extending 
my best wishes to Senate Minority Sec- 
retary Walter J. “Joe” Stewart as he 
i us to take a position in the private 
sector. 


I commend Joe for his 30 years of 
dedicated service to the Senate, starting 
in 1951 when he came to the Hill as a 
Senate page. Since 1977, Joe has served 
as assistant to the majority leader for 
floor operations, as secretary to the ma- 
jority, and as secretary to the minority, 
positions which required him to be on 
the floor almost constantly and to exer- 
cise a high degree of administrative and 
legislative skill. His duties have included 
serving as executive secretary of the 
Democratic Steering Committee, which 
makes Democratic committee appoint- 
ments, and as executive secretary of the 
Democratic Conference. Needless to say, 
Joe enjoys the confidence and trust of 
all the senators on this side of the aisle 
ont know that he enjoys the friendship 
o i 


Joe Stewart will be very much missed 
in the Senate and I am sure that he 
takes with him the fondest aloha of all 
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Senators for continued success in his 
future endeavors. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, last night 
we had occasion to formally toast Joe 
Stewart on his recent decision to leave 
his Senate post as secretary for the 
minority. 

Joe is one of those rare public servants 
who has spent his entire Government 
career working in the Senate, moving 
from one position of responsibility to 
another as his reputation for being a 
thorough and competent professional 
became apparent to all who had occa- 
sion to work with him. 

As a member of the Democratic Steer- 
ing Committee I had opportunity to get 
to know Joe in his capacity as executive 
secretary of the Steering Committee. I 
always relied upon his exrert judgement 
and wise counsel. That confidence in Joe 
Stewart grew as he assumed responsi- 
bility as secretary for the majority of 
the Senate, and later as secretary for 
the Democratic minority. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
offering best wishes for Joe Stewart and 
his dedicated assistant, Ms. Jeanne 
Drysdale-Lowe, as they assume their 
new positions in private industry. They 
leave a legacy of loyal and competent 
service which will not be forgotten. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I want to 
join the minority leader, fellow Demo- 
crats, and, indeed, all Members of the 
Senate in extending a sincere thanks to 
Walter J. “Joe” Stewart, who recently 
left the Senate after 30 vears of progres- 
sively responsible employment in order 
to practice his profession in the private 
sector. 

Joe Stewart, as secretary to the Senate 
majority, and more recently to the 
minority, is one of the best examples one 
could hope to find of a devoted, hard- 
working, and knowledgeable staff mem- 
ber. He knows the Senate as few people 
could, having begun his career as a page 
under the sponsorship of former Senator 
Spessard Holland of Florida in 1951. Two 
years later, after graduation from the 
Capitol Page School. he joined the staff 
of the Democratic cloakroom and pro- 
gressed to more responsible duties even 
while he completed his undergraduate 
and law school duties at night. Later, he 
served on the professional staff of the 
Committee on Appronriations, as legis- 
lative assistant to Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrn, and then as the majority leader’s 
assistant for floor operations until he was 
elected, in 1979, to serve as secretary for 
the Senate majority. 

We will all miss Joe and his counsel in 
times of need. With mv colleagues, I wish 
Joe Stewart well in his new undertaking. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues to pay tribute to 
Joe Stewart. All of us who have known 
Joe Stewart during his service in the 
Senate will miss him, both personally 
and professionally. 

Senate Resolution 214 describes very 
well Joe’s faithful and dedicated service 
in several different staff positions in the 
Senate over the past 30 years. Page, 
cloakroom assistant, Appropriations 
Committee professional staff member, 
legislative assistant to Senator ROBERT 
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C. Byrn, assistant to the majority leader 
for floor operations, secretary for the 
majority and later secretary for the 
minority. 

This remarkable list covers virtually 
every facet of legislative work. He is a 
professional in the very best sense of the 
word and a master of the internal work- 
ings of the Senate. 

In a body where we have so many ex- 
cellent staff persons working for us, Joe 
Stewart stands out. His steadfast and 
dependable service will be a standard for 
others to emulate. 

Mr. President, I want to add my con- 
gratulations to Joe Stewart for his ex- 
cellent contribution. The praise he is 
receiving from the Members of the Sen- 
ate is well deserved. I wish him well in 
his new job and in all his future 
endeavors. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, Walter Joe 
Stewart served the people of this country 
and the Senate faithfully and well for 30 
years. 

I join my colleagues in tribute to 
Walter Joe Stewart, our most distin- 
guished secretary of the minority, who, 
after 30 years of Joyal service in the Sen- 
ate, is leaving for a position in the pri- 
vate sector. 

In his rise from a Senate page in 1951, 
to his position as the secretary of the 
majority in 1979, and then to his position 
as the secretary of the minority in 1981, 
Joe has continued to handle his respon- 
sibilities with utmost diligence and effi- 
ciency. No task has been too small nor 
any challenge too great to command his 
fullest attention. His abilities have 
clearly made him an asset to Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The Congress, but more importantly, 
the citizens of the United States, will 
lose a valuable servant with Joe’s retire- 
ment from office. 

It is with sincere gratitude and appre- 
ciation that we wish Joe Stewart the 
continued success and respect he so 
rightly deserves. 


eer 


NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY-— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it appears 
there is a conference report that needs 
the attention of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that we might proceed at 
this time to the consideration of this 
conference report. I am told there is 
some urgency on this matter. I ask the 
minority leader if he is prepared to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is no 
objection on the part of the minority. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on S. 304 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (8s. 
304) to establish a national tourism policy 
and an independent Government agency to 
carry out the national tourism policv, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
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their respective Houses this report, signed 
by a majority of the conferees. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report. 

(The conference report will be printed 
in the House proceedings of the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
Senate is today acting on the conference 
report on S. 304, the National Tourism 
Policy Act. As the original sponsor of this 
legislation I hope that my colleagues will 
see fit to give their support to this con- 
sensus version of that bill. It is my feel- 
ing that it will foster a new, cooperative 
relationship between the Congress, the 
executive branch, and the tourism indus- 
try. 

Beginning with the International 
Travel Act of 1961 the Federal Govern- 
ment has supported efforts to promote 
foreign travel to the United States. 
Through the U.S. Travel Service the 
Federal Government has operated pro- 
grams in several foreign countries to dis- 
seminate information on attractions and 
travel opportunities in the United States. 
The purpose of the Travel Service is not 
to advertise or promote individual busi- 
nesses, but to foster interest in the great 
variety of geographic and cultural at- 
tractions which specific regions of the 
United States have to offer. The U.S. 
Travel Service has generally produced a 
large financial return from these activi- 
ties. Depending on the figures used, the 
Travel Service returns between $10 and 
$20 for each dollar spent on its promo- 
tional efforts. And this does not take into 
account the multiplier effect of these 
foreign expenditures as they work their 
way through the U.S. economy. 

Both visitor arrivals and tourism ex- 
penditures have grown rapidly in the 
Un'ted States and worldwide over the 
past several years, and I am hopeful this 
trend will continue. In 1980 it is esti- 
mated that foreign travelers spent some 
$12 billion in the United States. up from 
$10 billion in 1979. This has resulted in 
tourism receipts becoming one of the 
pr'nc'pal contributors to our foreign 
trade income. 

However, we must realize that during 
the rast few years many international 
travelers have been drawn to the United 
States by the dual attraction of low in- 
ternational air fares and very favorable 
exchange rates. These two situations are 
now changing and will be working 
against, us in the future. This means that 
if the United States is to continue to gar- 
ner its share of the international tourist 
dollar we w] have to improve our pro- 
motion and facilitation efforts. 


Unfortunately. this is not the direction 
we have heen heading. Federal assistance 
to the tourism industry has declined 
sharply since 1979. with the budget of 
the U.S. Travel Service falling from $13.5 
to $8 million in 1981. 

We now have before us a piece of legis- 
lation which will halt this decline and 
which will infuse new life into Federal 
tourism programs. It is also encouraging 
to rote that this is beine done without 
and sizable increase in Federal expendi- 
tures. We are at the beginning of an era 
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of cooperation between industry and 
government which will result in en- 
hanced Federal productivity with fi- 
nancial aid from private industry. This 
type of cooperation is already being seen 
at the U.S. Travel Service, and I hope it 
continues. 

People often ask why a Senator from 
South Dakota would be interested in 
tourism. The answer is very simple; it is 
cur second largest industry and pro- 
vides thousands of jobs. In South Dakota, 
tourism is a growing and vital industry 
which earned $280 million last year and 
includes some 3,000 small businesses. 
The 1981 tourist season in South Dakota 
was extremely successful with an 11-per- 
cent increase this summer over last year. 
Five percent of all tourists coming to 
South Dakota are foreign visitors. I 
would like to see this figure increase, not 
just in my State, but across the country. 
And, I believe that this legislation will 
promote our country as an attractive 
tourism destination and will encourage 
more visitors from overseas. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed the letter which I re- 
cently sent to President Reagan asking 
that he sign this compromise version of 
the National Tourism Policy Act. I hope 
that he will realize, as I do, that this bill 
is a positive step forward. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 18 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Yesterday, House and 
Senate conferees agreed to compromise 
language on S. 304, the National Tourism 
Policy Act. Congressional approval is ex- 
pected in the near future. 

As Chairman of the Senate Business, Trade 
and Tourism Subcommittee and as the 
original sponsor of this legislation, I would 
respectfully request Presidential approval of 
this bill. 

This legislation assists an industry which 
is boosting the American economy and, in 
the process, contributing to the Administra- 
tion's economic recovery program. For in- 
stance, the Administration is encouraging 
job creation, particularly for unskilled labor. 
In 1980, the travel and tourism industry 
created one third of all new jobs in this 
country and many of the industry’s jobs 
traditionally go to young people and minor- 
ities. Secondly, the Administration wants to 
insure that government funding is used ef- 
ficiently and effectively. Investment dollars 
in the travel and tourism industry return 
a rate of 18 to 1. Also, the Administration 
is see’ ine to improve the U.S. balance of 
trade. The travel and tourism industry is 
one of the 6 top foreign trade income pro- 
ducers with $12 billion spent in 1980 by 
foreign visitors to this country. Finally, the 
Administration is looking for ways to in- 
crease tax revenues in the wake of recent 
tax cuts passed by Congress. In 1980, the 
travel and tourism industry generated $14.2 
billion in tederal, state and local tax rev- 
enues. These are solid economic arguments 
in favor of the National Tourism Policy Act. 

The travel and tourism industry is the 
third largest retail industry in the United 
States. This growing industry ranks among 
the top three employers in 46 states, in- 
cluding my own state of South Dakota. With 
the provisions of the National Tourism 
Policy Act, this industry, 99 percent of which 
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are small businesses, can continue its re- 
markable success story. 

This legislation has strong bi-partisan 
support in Congress. It also has the over- 
whelming approval of an industry, com- 
posed of airlines, hotels and motels, restau- 
rants, travel agencies and hundreds of 
family-owned tourist attractions and serv- 
ices, which has strongly aligned itself be- 
hind the Administration. I hope that you 
will sign into law a bill which is so necessary 
and important to this vital segment of our 
nation’s economy. 

Sincerely, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Chairman, Business, Trade 
and Tourism Subcommittee. 


Mr, PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
Black Hills of South Dakota are a great 
tourist attraction. In fact, we had over 2 
million visitors to the Black Hills and 
Mount Rushmore this past year. 

In addition, there are hunting and 
fishing opportunities, skiing and other 
sports for tourists in South Dakota, 
which are coming in record numbers. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, once again 
I yield to the Senator from Utah. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR HATCH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
D'Amato). The Senator from Utah is rec- 
ognized under the previous orders. 


S. 1678—AMENDING THE EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT INCOME SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill that can assist a deeply 
troubled industry—the housing industry. 
In fact, passage of this legislation while 
helping the housing industry will cost 
the Federal Government absolutely noth- 
ing. This bill amends the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (ERISA) 
to provide that an investment by a pri- 
vate pension plan in a residential mort- 
gage is neither a prohibited transaction 
nor a violation of the prudent man rule. 

The housing industry is suffering its 
worst economic downturn in 40 years. 
New housing production for August was 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
937,000—the lowest monthly rate since 
February 1975. Our projections for 1981 
may end up at only 1.07 million units— 
the lowest year since 1946. Failure rates 
among construction firms is up 41 per- 
cent—and among subcontractors up 12 
percent. It is estimated that the housing 
downturn has cost the American eton- 
omy more than 2.8 million man-years of 
employment, $49.2 billion in wages and 
$15.7 billion in total tax revenues. The 
total economic impact has been $223 
billion. 

These swings have devastating effects 
on the tens of thousands of firms, most 
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of them small businesses, engaged in the 
construction of homes and apartments as 
well as on the thousands of suppliers 
and other businesses directly dependent 
on housing construction. Uven more 
serious is its effect on the millions of 
workers employed in housing construc- 
tion and dependent industries, Unem- 
ployment in the construction industry is 
16.7 percent, double the overall unem- 
ployment rate. This rate will likely in- 
crease to 21 percent by the end of the 
year and likely go higher in early 1982. 

The most serious consequence, how- 
ever, is upon those American families 
who find it impossible to obtain adequate 
housing at a price they can afford. This 
has become a very serious problem in the 
past few years with many middle-income 
families and first-time buyers priced out 
of the housing market. 

The main cause of these problems was 
the extreme shortage of mortgage money 
that started to develop in 1973 and con- 
tinued into 1975 and into 1989 as a re- 
sult of disintermediation suffered by the 
thrift institutions which have been the 
principal supporters of the residential 
mortgage market. Accompanying this 
shortage of funds were some of the high- 
est interest rates in our Nation's history. 
The devastating effects of these past 
years will continue to be felt for some 
time to come. 

While the problem is not susceptible 
to easy solution, and it is unlikely that 
any one action will absolutely prevent its 
recurrence, there is no question that pro- 
viding an expanded supply of mortgage 
funds will help moderate the future 
effects of any disintermediation exve- 
rienced by the thrift institutions. Pen- 
sion funds, both private and public, have 
in the past 20 years become a major eco- 
nomic force in our Nation. During that 
time their assets have grown from $38 
billion to over $600 billion. These fund 
assets represent the single largest pool 
of long-term investment capital in the 
country and are expected to reach a level 
of $1.3 trillion by 1985. 

We as a nation have established a 
decent home as one of the prime goals of 
our society. One of the major barriers to 
achieving this goal, for even the middle 
class in the past few years, has been the 
cost of housing, especially the cost of 
monthly mortgage pavments for the 
home buyer, or the renter whose rent 
must reflect his land!ord’s mortgage pay- 
ments. Supplying a greater volume of 
funds for residential mortgages should 
help considerably to moderate the price 
of those funds and the fluctuation in 
their sunply. 

However, Congress, in an effort to pro- 
tect pension plan participants from im- 
proper dealings has also protected plan 
participants from investments that are 
safe, sound and in their best interests. 

The enactment of the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERTSA) added two sets of investment 
constraints that may affect a pension 
fund’s ability to invest in residential or 
other mortgages. The first set of con- 
straints involves general investment re- 
sponsibility rules such as the prudent 
man rule. These rules generally recuire 
that the investment be prudent, that 
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sufficient liquidity be maintained to pay 
benefits when due and that the invest- 
ments be sufficiently diversified to pro- 
tect against major losses. These invest- 
ment requirements apply to all invest- 
ments whether they be stocks, bonds, or 
mortgages and since they are general in 
nature, usually do not present a specific 
restriction on investment in mortgages 
by pension funds. 

This second set of constraints deals 
with the so-called prohibited transaction 
rules of ER'S. Congress concept in en- 
acting the prohibited transaction rules 
of ERISA was that dealings between 
pension funds and related parties are 
subject to abuse. Since it is difficult to 
police these transactions, Congress gen- 
erally prohibits all such dealing even if 
the transaction is fair and arm’s length. 
In fact, these transactions are pro- 
hibited even if the transaction is advan- 
tageous to the pension fund. In short, in 
order to prevent possible abuses, Con- 
gress prohibited all dealings between 
pension funds and related parties, who 
under ERISA are called parties-in- 
interest. 

Because these provisions were overly 
restrictive, a special administrative pro- 
cedure for obtaining relief from the pro- 
hibited transaction restrictions was in- 
cluded to permit nonabuse transactions 
to continue. Unfortunately, the adminis- 
trative procedure established for relief 
has proved unworkable in operation. Ad- 
ministrative exemptions are extremely 
difficult to obtain, are only obtained after 
months and sometimes years of bureau- 
cratic delay and are very expensive. 

Consequently, plans contemplating in- 
vestments do not have an inexpensive 
procedure for obtaining relief in a rela- 
tively short period of time. Because of 
this, plans generally abandon any type 
of investment that has any possibility of 
even an indirect prohibited transaction, 
even though the transaction may be an 
excellent investment and may be en- 
tirely in the best interest of the plan 
participants. 

An additional problem with the pro- 
hibited transaction rules relates specif- 
ically to investments in the home mort- 
gage market. 

If a pension fund wishes to invest in 
mortgages, then to avoid violating 
ERISA, the plan must be certain that 
it does not deal with any parties-in- 
interest in placing the loan. This can be 
extremely difficult as a practical matter 
since the possibility of placing the loan 
either through or with a party-in-inter- 
est may be great unless the plan exer- 
cises care in placing the loan. Based on 
the current interpretations, it appears 
probable that a prohibited transaction 
might occur even if the plan was un- 
aware that it was placing a loan with a 
party-in-interest. 

Further, if the plan uses a savings and 
loan associat'on or other intermediary 
to place the loans, that financial insti- 
tution may be deemed a service provider 
and consecuently, the financial institu- 
tion itself could hecome a party-in-inter- 
est. Conseouently, any fees paid to that 
serv'ce provider might constitute a pro- 
hib‘ted transaction. 

Further, if the placement of invest- 
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ment and mortgage loans provides a 
benefit to the employer by improving 
sales in his area, it is conceivable that 
the Labor Department might even take 
the position that this is an indirect pro- 
hibited transaction—even though it does 
not directly involve a party-in-inter- 
est—if the benefit to the employer is 
sufficiently large. 

Both the problem of the housing in- 
dustry and the interest of the pension 
funds could be served by eliminating 
artificial barriers introduced in 1974 
with ERISA that unreasonably restrict 
the ability of pension trustees to invest 
in home mortgages. 

The bill to amend ERISA would elimi- 
nate the prohibited transaction restric- 
tions and quantify the application of the 
prudent man rule for certain invest- 
ments by pension funds in home mort- 
gages. In essence, these statutory 
amendments would provide that a pro- 
hibited transaction does not occur where 
certain arm’s-length criteria are satis- 
fied in placing a mortgage on residen- 
tial real property. Further, the amend- 
ments would quantify the meaning of 
the prudent man rule as to these types 
of investments so the trustees would not 
be faced with the uncertainty whether 
these types of investments violate pru- 
dent investment standards. 

Specifically, these amendments pro- 
vide that an investment by a pension 
plan in a residential mortgage is neither 
a prohibited transaction nor a violation 
of the prudent man rule if three re- 
quirements are satisfied. 

First, the investment must be author- 
ized by the plan document. This will in- 
sure that the employer, the union, and 
the plan participant are aware that this 
is an intended and permiss!ble purpose 
in the investment structure of the plan. 

Second, the security provided by the 
home mortgage must be adequate. It is 
intended that normal commercial stand- 
ards as to security be followed. Conse- 
quently, all residential mortgages would 
be very safe investments with the un- 
derlying real property as ample security. 

Third, the interest rate on the loan 
must satisfy one of three alternative 
standards designed to insure that the 
plan trustees can determine whether the 
interest rate is or is not adequate. The 
first standard would be the 10-year his- 
torical average yield to the plan of its 
investments. If a plan can maintain in- 
vestment yields from a specific invest- 
ment that are at least equal to the his- 
torical yields maintained by the plan, 
then the investment should be considered 
prudent and the interest rate arm’s 
length. The second alternative is to use 
any 3-consecutive-year period within 
the preceding 10 years. This w'll permit 
a plan to pick an average period that 
will diminish the importance of fluctua- 
tions in the market that do not reflect 
historical yields. The third alternative 
is to use the more subjective standards of 
comparison with current investment 
yields. 

Satisfying these criteria will enable 
the plan to obtain a safe, high return on 
its investment that will insure that ben- 
efits due to plan participants will be 
paid, while at the same time assisting 
the residential housing market. 
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In conclusion, the prohibited transac- 
tion rules of ERISA biock most pension 
investments in home mortgages because 
of concerns over possible indirect pro- 
hibited transactions. The administrative 
care to insure that none of the parties 
involved in mortgage placement is a 
party in interest, through the servicing 
of the mortgage, the purchase of the 
home or in any other respect, is too 
much of an administrative burden for 
most pension plans and consequently 
they avoid any investment in home 
mortgages. 

At the same time mortgage invest- 
ment is an excellent source of stable, 
secure, long-term, high-yield investment 
for pension plans. Participants conse- 
quently are deprived of an excellent 
investment opportunity. 

It is now time for Congress to support 
one of this Nation’s important indus- 
tries—an industry that is suffering more 
than most, especially since it costs the 
Federal Government absolutely nothing 
and, in fact, may help a whole variety 
of other industries which are also suf- 
fering a great deal as the result of the 
decline in homebuilding and residential 
building in this country. 

I urge all my colleagues to support this 
legislation that will eliminate artificial 
barriers introduced in 1974 with ERISA 
that unreasonably restrict the ability of 
pension trustees to invest in residential 
mortgages and put the congressional 
stamp of approval on prudent residential 
mortgage investments. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues, 
Mr. Lucar, Mr. Percy, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, for their support and cosponsor- 
shp of this bill. We have come up with 
this idea over a relatively short period of 
time, and we understand that many 
other colleagues are interested as well 
because they realize the importance of 
this type of legislation and the impor- 
tance of resolving our homebuilding and 
residential housing problems in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 1678 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 404(a) of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(3) The requirements of subparagraphs 
(A), (B), and (C) of paragraph (1) shall be 
deemed satisfied by investments in residen- 
tial housing mortgages that provide adequate 
security and a reasonable rate of interest. 
As used in this paragraph, a rate of interest 
shall be deemed reasonable if it at least 
equals the average net yield of all invest- 
ments by the plan for the preceding 10 year 
period (or any shorter period of at least three 
consecutive years within such ten year pe- 
riod) of if such rate of return is consistent 


with other rates of return on similar invest- 
ments.”’. 


(b) Section 408(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“(10) The placing, investment or purchase 
of a mortgage secured by residential housing 
property if such investment or sale (A) is 
adequately secured, (B) is made in accord- 
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ance with specific provisions regarding such 
loans set forth in the plan, and (C) bears 
a reasonable rate of interest. The rate of 
interest shall be deemed reasonable if the 
rate of interest equals or exceeds the aver- 
age net yield to the plan for the preceding 
10 years (or any consecutive three years 
within such 10 year period) or is reasonable 
in light of the investment circumstances at 
the time.”. 


ORDER NOT TO DIMINISH TIME 
ALLOTTED TO SENATOR BENTSEN 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that time allocated 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN) not be diminished by the 
time we have utilized in connection with 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER EXTENDING THE PERIOD 
FOR TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
be extended 1 minute past the time after 
the expiration of the time to the Senator 
from Texas on a special order and that 
the Senate resume consideration of the 
debt limit resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 265, at the expiration of the time 
for morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
BENTSEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Texas is recognized. 


A SKILLED LABOR CRISIS? 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, this 
body has devoted a great deal of time 
and effort over the past 2 years seeking 
to remedy our debilitating productivity 
decline. That effort culminated in the 
savings and investment provisions in- 
cluded in the recently enacted 1981 tax 
cut bill. But its roots extend back to the 
late 1970’s when, as chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, I helped 
initiate a thorough review of our Na- 
tion’s economic status. That review fo- 
cused on the fundamental factors then, 
and still, at work in the United States 
which were responsible for the stagfia- 
tion we experienced during much of the 
last decade. These factors included lag- 
ging rates of investment, R. & D., sav- 
ings and productivity, and the impact of 
Federal redtape on jobs and inflation. 

SUPPLY-SIDE ECONOMICS 


As a direct consequence of that JEC 
review, an entire new body of economic 
thought emerged which recognizes that 
supply-side factors which influence our 
economy are at least as important, and 
perhaps more important, than the more 
traditional and familiar demand-side 
factors. Supply-side economics is now 
recognized as a valuable, indeed critical 
contribution of understanding the work- 
ings of our economy and to attaining 
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robust economic growth, low interest 
rates, and controlling inflation. 

As I conducted the JEC review, how- 
ever, I became increasingly aware of 
another fundamental factor contribut- 
ing to our stagflation and poor produc- 
tivity performance: The growing mis- 
match of existing labor skills and the 
skills needed for the 1980’s and 1990’s. 


THE NEGLECTED ROLE OF LABOR 


The debate over supply-side economics 
has focused almost exclusively on the 
availability, price, and most efficient uses 
of capital. Yet, an equally important is- 
sue is the efficiency with which we use 
our increasingly valuable labor resources. 
It is not sufficient, Mr. President, to ad- 
dress our productivity problem only by 
providing more and better equipment to 
increase output per unit of input, or per 
hour worked. The capital applied to pro- 
duction, after all, is but one part of the 
puzzle. At least as important to national 
productivity is the working man or 
woman who utilizes that capital in the 
form of machinery or equipment to pro- 
duce goods and services. 

We have recognized for a long time 
that education, the workplace environ- 
ment, specialized experience, and train- 
ing programs can make an enormous 
impact on worker productivity. For ex- 
ample, the stagflation and stagnating 
family incomes of the past decade re- 
sulted in many more women entering our 
labor force than had historically been 
experienced. 

A skilled labor force and capital in- 
vestments are the twin pillars of -pro- 
ductivity growth—which, in turn, is the 
key to a growing real per capita pool 
of goods and services and a rising stand- 
ard of living. Either factor alone can 
result in productivity growth, but more 
growth will be attained when these two 
pillars are strengthened together. 

We have taken a long first step in 
shoring up productivity with the invest- 
ment and savings provisions in the 1981 
tax bill. It is time now for the Congress 
and our Nation to focus on the other 
pillar, the state of our skilled labor 
force. 

In the weeks and months ahead, I will 
conduct an extensive in-depth review of 
the state of our Nation’s skilled labor 
force. This investigation will take me off 
the conventional beaten track of tradi- 
tional economics. It will pose questions 
that have long been neglected, questions 
that are vital, I believe, to restoring 
long-term economic growth and price 
stability to our Nation. 


A LABOR SHORTAGE? 


For example, we need to explore 
whether we face a labor shortfall by 
1990. Because of past declines in our Na- 
tion’s birth rate, our labor force will 
pas at a decreasing rate throughout the 
1980's. 

In fact, if there is no substantial 
change in labor force participation rates, 
our labor force growth rate would decline 
to only one-half the rate attained in the 
1970’s, according to one Department of 
Labor projection. The number of workers 
aged 16 to 24 will fall by 1.5 million in 
this decade. 
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ARE EXISTING TRAINING CAPABILITIES 
ADEQUATE FOR THE 1980'S? 


A second question involves the ability 
of our Nation to efficiently provide the 
training which is needed for skilled jobs 
in the 1980's. We have long assumed that 
skilled labor training kept pace with the 
growth in skilled job openings. That may 
have been true in the past, when the 
pace of technological change was more 
leisurely. It is certainly not true today 
in many occupations. Our society entered 
the 1980’s on the wave of a revolution 
in the application of electronic devices 
to society—a revolution that has been 
maturing for decades and which has now 
attained fruition. 

The level of sophistication and variety 
of electronic aids to business has reached 
staggering proportions—electronic mail 
sorters, production line robots, bank tell- 
ers and word processors to mention a 
few. These devices are rapidly changing 
the way our soc‘ety produces and ex- 
changes goods and services, a change un- 
precedented in the number of jobs it is 
creating as well as eliminating, and in 
the new demands being placed on exist- 
ing occupations. 


Newspaper reporters and bank loan 
officers now need to master many of the 
same skills traditionally required of sec- 
retaries, for example. And secretaries are 
coming more and more to resemble what 
we used to envision as computer pro- 
gramers. 


The tip of this revolution is required 
job skills is the computer industry itself. 
The Department of Labor estimates, for 
example, that some 80,000 new jobs will 
be created annually through 1990 for sys- 
tems analysts, programers, computer 
technicians and operators, and keypunch 
operators. And, if you include the impact 
of retirement, a total of some 105,000 new 
workers in these occupations will be 
needed each year. At present labor force 
participation rates, the U.S. labor force 
will grow by about 15 million persons in 
the 1980’s. Fully 1 million will be required 
to fill openings just in the computer in- 
dustry itselfi—a staggering demand from 
just one industry. 

How are these jobs going to be ef- 
ficiently filled if they can even be filled 
at all? Our schools and colleges are 
already groaning under the demand to 
train skilled computer personnel. Many 
are simply unable to find qualified 
teachers. And they are producing only a 
fraction of the skilled workers needed 
right now. One study, for example, found 
that the number of college level com- 
puter science graduates is adequate to 
fill only 1 out of 6 jobs at the bachelor 
degree level, and only 1 out of 11 at the 
master degree level. 


This shortage will only grow more 
acute as we move further into the 1980's 
and it persists in computer occupations 
requiring no college training. The ques- 
tionable ability of our society to satisfy 
the demand for skilled labor appl'es, as 
well, to other, nonelectric industries, 
such as engineering, tool and die fabri- 
cations, bookkeeping and accounting, 
nursing, transportation, and communi- 
cations. 
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ARE PEOPLE LIVING WHERE THE JOBS WILL BE? 


A third question involves the geo- 
graphic distribution of jobs. The trend 
toward job growth in the Sunbelt shows 
no signs of abatement. Indeed, it may be 
accelerating. Yet, the large labor pools 
needed to fill these jobs generally rest 
in the snowbelt. Are there steps our 
society should take to ease the wrench- 
ing experience of uprooting a family and 
moving elsewhere? Are existing Govern- 
ment programs accommodating this in- 
evitable relocation process or hindering 
it? 

GOVERNMENT POLICY? 

A fourth question involves what role, if 
any, the Federal Government should 
play in dealing with any projected short- 
age of skilled working men and women. 
There are, of course, a variety of Federal 
programs addressing employment and 
job skills. 

CETA, vocational education and re- 
habilitation, and trade adjustment as- 
sistance programs will cost over $6 billion 
in fiscal year 1982. While a portion of 
these funds is being targeted to providing 
skills for specific key occupations, the 
bulk of them will go either for income 
maintenance, workers rehabilitation, or 
to provide basic employment skills to the 
economically disadvantaged. 

These existing programs are not de- 
signed to deal with a skilled job crises 
should one be facing our Nation this 
decade. And it is an open question in my 
mind, Mr. President, whether that pos- 
sible crises can be addressed effectively 
by the Federal bureaucracy at all, Per- 
haps the best Federal approach is to fa- 
cilitate efforts by the private sector itself 
to train and relocate skilled labor. In any 
case, I intend to take a close look at what 
other countries are do'ng to provide skill- 
ed labor training for their workers be- 
fore making specific proposals in this 
area, if, indeed my investigation reveals 
that we face a crisis at all. 

Let me conclude, Mr. President, by 
stressing the educational nature of the 
investigation I am initiating today. As I 
said earlier, there are few if any good 
answers for the questions I intend to 
raise before the Senate. Yet, we need to 
find those answers. 

They will go a very long way toward 
determining how well our economy is 
able to provide a rising standard of liv- 
ing for all Americans in the future. And 
they may determine how well our society 
is able to provide rewarding, well-paying 
jobs to those boys and girls—and men 
and women—who will be entering our 
work force for the first time during this 
decade. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
now a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, what is the 
present order in the Senate? Have we 
finished with the special orders for the 
day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 


MEETING WITH FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY PARLIAMENTARIANS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the pleasure to host a dis- 
cussion meeting with six members of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Sub- 
committee of the Bundestag of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. As chairman 
of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Op- 
erations, and Environment, I am sure 
that other Members of the Senate would 
like to share the staff report summarizing 
the results of our discussions with these 
distinguished German parliamentarians. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF MEETING WITH FRG 
s PARLIAMENTARIANS 

On September 23, 1981, Senator Larry 
Pressler, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, Oceans, International Opera- 
tions and Environment, hosted a coffee meet- 
ing with a delegation of parliamentarians 
from the Subcommittee on Arms Control and 
Disarmament, Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG). 

Members of the FRG delegation included: 

The Honorable Egon Bahr, Delegation 
Leader and Secretary of the Social Demo- 
eratlo Party (SPD). 

The Honorable Kurt (Kandel) Jung, Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Democratic Party. 

The Honorable Horst Jungman, Member of 
the SPD. 

The Honorable Jurgen Todenhofer, Mem- 
ber of the Christian Democratic Union 
(ODU). 

The Honorable Willi (Olpe) 

Member of the CDU. 

Mr. Peter von Schubert, Secretary of the 
Subcommittee. 

During the meeting, discussion focused on 
two contemporary arms control issues: the 
December 1979 NATO “dual track” decision 
on theater nuclear force (TNF) moderniza- 
tion and arms control, and prospects for ef- 
fective negotiations on chemical and bio- 
logical weaponry. 


Weiskirch, 


TNP 


The FRG delegation stressed that the 
NATO TNF decision had been taken in the 
expectation that the SALT II Treaty would 
be ratified and would thus provide effective 
constraints on strategic weaponry into the 
mid-1980s. Acting on the assumption, then, 
that SALT would establish a parity at the 
strategic nuclear level, NATO believed that 
an asymmetry in theater nuclear weaponry 
could not be tolerated and that NATO TNF 
modernization was therefore appropriate. 

In view of this direct linkage between 
SALT and TNF, the FRG delegation explained 
that the Reagan Administration’s delay in 
establishing a SALT policy was creating diffi- 
culties in Europe. Despite the Administra- 
tion’s view that the proposed SALT II Treaty 
was inequitable and unverifiable, the Federal 
Republic is still in favor of ratifying the 
Treaty. Although delegation members rec- 
ognize that the Administration is entitled 
to review U.S. SALT policy, they believe that 
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valuable time is being lost toward progress 
in arms control. 

All delegation members expressed their 
hope that Secretary Haig and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko would set a date certain 
for formal resumption of the TNF negotia- 
tions (a hope which was borne out by the 
U.S./Soviet communique on September 24 
announcing that the talks would reconvene 
on November 30). The view was expressed 
that by setting a date certain, the United 
States would send an important signal to 
European publics that it was serious about 
arms control and could, to a certain extent, 
reassure members of the so-called “peace 
movement”. Absent such reassurances, dele- 
gation members expect that the “peace move- 
ment” will continue to have a major impact 
on FRG politics. 

The delegation observed that there are dit- 
ferent views within the Federal Republic 
about which course should be followed if the 
TNF negotiations have not succeeded by the 
time the cruise and Pershing missiles are 
ready for deployment in 1983-4. One view is 
that the deployment should be concentrated 
and expeditiously accomplished, rather than 
stretched out over months or years. Another 
view is that the deployment should be de- 
layed if there appears to be a reasonable 
prospect of reaching a political breakthrough. 

One delegation member suggested that 
NATO should seek to reach agreement with 
the Soviet Union on the principle of parity 
or balance, but place the burden on the 
Soviets to set the level of TNF deployment. 
For example, it was suggested that the Sovi- 
ets could propose, and NATO accept, agree- 
ment that NATO would deploy only 100 mis- 
Siles if the Soviets would reduce their inven- 
tory to 100 systems. Alternately, the Soviets 
could freeze their deployment level while 
allowing NATO to go forward with its 572 
systems. Or, if the Soviets insisted on a level 
higher than their present inventory, NATO 
would reserve the right to go higher than 572. 
The view was also expressed that if, after two 
years of negotiation, the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to reject the principle of parity, the 
NATO deployment program would not be 
substantially opposed within the Federal 
Republic, 

In response to a question by Senator Press- 
ler, delegation members stated that they be- 
leved that U.S. consultation with the NATO 
Allies had been adequate on the TNF issue. 
Delegation members had in previous meet- 
ings that day, though, received the impres- 
sion that the Administration had yet to de- 
fine its SALT policy and was thus unable to 
consult effectively with the Allies on the 
question of how SALT and TNF were going 
to be linked. Senator Pressler explained that 
the Administration was just now completing 
the process of getting its whole arms control 
team in place. Senator Pressler also drew the 
delegation’s attention to a speech he gave 
this summer suggesting that SALT could 
prove as successful to President Reagan as a 
new China policy did for President Nixon; 
that is, that due to his strong conservative 
credentials, President Reagan would have the 
flexibility and backing to bring home, and 
gain ratification of, a new SALT accord. 

CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


Delegation members expressed the view 
that a major U.S. initiative on chemical and 
biological weapons negotiations would put 
pressure on the Soviet side and mate a very 
useful contribution toward improving the 
psychological climate of public opinion in 
Western Europe. The suggestion was made 
that the President could make a major TV 
address in which he offered to agree to the 
total elimination of all chemical and bio- 
logical weapons stockpiles within one year. 
Several delegation members felt that the 
rationale for new binary chemical weapons 
production recently presented by the Reagan 
Administration was too complicated and 
technical for the general public to under- 
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stand, and that what was needed was a 
simple, yet dramatic gesture. Delegation 
members cited a 1978 speech by the FRG 
Chancellor before the UN on this subject 
and expressed confidence that adequate veri- 
fication measures, including on-site inspec- 
tion, could be devised. In their view, the 
issue was simply whether the Soviet Union 
would agree to on-site inspection. All dele- 
gation members agreed that the Adminis- 
tration’s recent decision on chemical weap- 
ons modernization had exacerbated the 
problem of public attitudes in Europe, and 
that the United States would benefit enor- 
mously by launching an arms control ini- 
tiative in this area. 


EMERGENCY PETROLEUM DISRUP- 
TION MANAGEMENT PLAN 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, tomorrow 
marks a most significant date in our 
Nation’s energy history. At midnight, on 
September 30, nearly 10 years of Fed- 
eral regulation of crude oil and petro- 
leum products will come to an end with 
the expiration of the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act. As we all recall, 
the EPAA was enacted in 1973, in re- 
sponse to the Arab oil embargo at that 
time and the authority under the act 
had been utilized during the crisis pe- 
riod in 1979, precipitated by the Iranian 
oil cutoff. 

The expiration of the act, however, 
marks only the beginning of the Senate’s 
debate on the need for a new standby 
contingency oil disruption plan. Tomor- 
row, the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee continues its mark- 
up of legislation designed to fill the void 
which will be left once the EPAA ex- 
pires. 

While we all recognize, Mr. President, 
that the regulations which operated un- 
der the authority of the EPAA left much 
to be desired and may have in fact been 
counterproductive in our efforts to cope 
with oil supply shortages, a workable 
emergency plan can be devised. The 
GAO, in reviewing the program last 
year, suggested that contingency plan- 
ning for oil supply shortages had a low 
priority and that the DOE's organiza- 
tional management was inadequate to 
handle an emergency situation. 

I would suggest that we have a rare 
opportunity to use the lessons we have 
gained from our past experience under 
the EPAA in building a fair and work- 
able contingency plan. The possibility of 
oil import disruptions is ever present, 
and the crisis-management approach or 
the past is an unacceptable part of a na- 
tional energy policy. A sound manage- 
ment approach calls for some degree of 
planning. 

It is interesting to note that the ad- 
ministration has stated quite clearly its 
strong opposition to the enactment of 
emergency standby oil controls. The ad- 
ministration believes that total reliance 
on the free market will insure that the 
adverse effects of oil supply disruptions 
are minimized. In a free market which 
is dominated by international corporate 
giants, I guess it depends upon one’s per- 
spective as to just how free the market 
really is, and how well that market would 
fairly and equitably minimize the effects 
of a supply cutoff. 

Mr. President, I note, however, that 
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even the administration is divided over 
this issue. Earlier this summer it was re- 
ported in the Oil Daily, that the Depart- 
ments of Energy and Justice had advo- 
cated legislation to allow the President 
to allocate oil supplies in an emergency. 
The Oil Daily report noted further, how- 
ever, that the President’s Cabinet Coun- 
cil on Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment, chaired by Interior Secretary 
James Watt, vetoed the recommenda- 
tions of Energy and Justice. 

The report further noted that the 
Cabinet Council felt that such emergency 
authority could be considered a retreat 
from the administration’s support for oil 
decontrol. Of final interest to this Sen- 
ator, the Oil Daily report noted that the 
Cabinet Council did express concerns 
that total reliance on the free market 
during a severe oil supply interruption 
may not prevent catastrophic conse- 
quences for certain users. Despite this 
caveat, the administration continues in 
its opposition to an emergency oil man- 
agement plan. 

Well, just who are these certain users 
that the Cabinet Council noted in pass- 
ing would not be protected by the free 
market in the event of another oil supply 
cutoff? 

Mr. President, I suggest that, if the 
administration had been listening over 
the past several months, they would 
know with absolute certainty, just who 
these certain users are. Since last Jan- 
uary, when the President announced his 
decision to accelerate the phased decon- 
trol of oil by some 9 months, several 
Members of this body have addressed 
the need for a contingency oil manage- 
ment plan. Most of us in support of such 
a program represent agricultural and 
rural sectors of this Nation. The im- 
portance to agriculture, of a plan to cope 
with supply shortages cannot be over- 
stated. 

Long before the gas lines appeared 
around the country in 1979, the Ameri- 
can farming community was desperate- 
ly searching for adequate diesel fuel sup- 
plies to operate equipment and irriga- 
tion systems. Diesel fuel was, in fact, 
already decontrolled at that time. Yet, 
despite the absence of extensive con- 
trols, the free market was unable to ade- 
quately address this emergency situation. 
Absent the set-aside allocation pro- 
gram, operated by each of the States un- 
der the authority of the EPAA, the agri- 
cultural sector would have experienced 
even greater economic dislocations. 
Such interruptions in the farming and 
rural community of course have reper- 
cussions throughout the food producing 
and retailing sector of the economy. 

Mr. President, even the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, this past August, has 
called upon the President to support 
standby emergency controls, noting that 
the agricultural and rural areas would be 
the hardest hit in the event of a severe 
supply shortfall. 


The NOJC has stated that, should 
complete responsibility for determining 
product allocations, prices and credit 
availability be left to reside solely with 
the major oil companies who control 
and refine most of the Nation’s supply of 
domestic and imported crude oil. “rural 
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America would draw the short straw” 
because these major refineries have little 
if any financial stake in serving rural 
regions at the expense of their more 
lucrative urban accounts and contract 
customers. We have all read reports of 
many of the major companies pulling 
out the Midwest to concentrate on the 
more profitable urban centers on the 
east and west coasts. 

Absent a governmental mechanism to 
act as a referee for the farmer co-op and 
other independent refiners which serve 
the rural areas of this Nation but which 
depend on the major companies for sup- 
plies, the total free market handling of 
a severe petroleum disruption will, in 
the words of the NOJC, “pit urban cus- 
tomers of refiners against the cash- 
short rural distributors for scarce mo- 
tor fuel product.” 

These major refiners maintain large 
numbers of directly owned and operated 
company stores which dominate the 
urban areas and only intensify the com- 
petition between urban and rural areas 
in times of supply shortages. Nearly 45 
percent of all on-farm fuel needs are 
met by some ecight independent refin- 
eries owned and operated by 13 regional 
farmer cooperatives. These independ- 
ent refiners are in a precarious position, 
being somewhat dependent upon the in- 
ternational oil giants who control over 
70 percent of the domestically produced 
crude oil, and total access to foreign 
crude oil supplies at more affordable 
prices than the spot market, 

Mr. President, a further concern is 
that, absent congressional action, the 
Nation could be faced with 50 different 
standby plans during an emergency. The 
program operated under the authority of 
the EPAA had the legal effect of pre- 
venting conflicting State regulation in 
this area, thus providing some degree of 
uniformity and predictability for the in- 
dustry. 

The Congressional Research Service 
has reported that expiration of the EPAA 
now permits States to undertake new 
forms of regulation within the scope of 
permissible State powers to regulate 
pricing and allocation, conservation, tax- 
ation, and other forms of regulation 
which may have formerly conflicted with 
the EPAA. My concern focuses upon the 
need for a national contingency pian in 
the event of an emergency or a severe 
supply shortage of either nationwide or 
regional proportions. 

It is certainly encouraging to this Sen- 
ator that the Congress has not been 
lulled into complacency on this issue by 
the current oil glut which the market is 
temporarily experiencing. Consideration 
of this legislation demonstrates a willing- 
ness to accept responsibility and recog- 
nizes a reality that the market can tem- 
porarily fail. Fairness to all sectors of 
tthe Nation makes it imperative that 
some contingency safety valve be in place 
in the event of another interruption of 
our vital Middle East oil supplies. 

It would certainly be foolish to believe 
that supply disruptions are no longer 
possible. We must continue our efforts 
to develop our domestic energv resources 
and to conserve and use energy more effi- 
ciently. Price decontrol has provided in- 
centives to industry to develop domestic 
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oil supplies, and it is now industry’s bur- 
den to meet the promises made upon 
initiation of price decontrol. In addition, 
a standby oil disruption management 
plan is a necessary part of a national 
energy policy which, at least we here in 
Congress, have been struggling to de- 
velop over the past several years. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to act 
quickly in approving legislation to es- 
tablish an acceptable management p'an. 
Such new authority must recognize the 
special needs of the agricultural and ru- 
ral sectors of this Nation. Such new au- 
thority must necessarily place a heavier 
reliance upon the market forces than 
under the previous programs authorized 
by the EPAA. However, this new author- 
ity must consider an appropriate need 
for a referee role of Government during 
periods of supply shortage. 

Mr. President, I look forward to the 
Energy Committee’s recommendations 
on this important issue, hoping that 
some of the concerns which I have ex- 
pressed will be addressed in the com- 
mittee’s proposal. 

We certainly know our energy his- 
tory. Let us not doom ourselves to repeat 
it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed several articles on this matter 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOB, Justice SOUGHT STANDBY CONTROLS 
BL 


(By S. Lawrence Paulson) 


WASHINGTON.—The Department of Energy 
and the Justice Department advocated leg- 
islation to allow the president to allocate oil 
supplies in an emergency. 

But the two departments were outvoted 
by other members of the president's Cabinet 
Council on Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment, a memorandum to President Reagan 
reveals. 


The memorandum was prepared by In- 
terior Secretary James Watt, chairman of the 
council. 


In his memo, Watt noted that “there is 
considerable pressure by various special in- 
terest groups for ‘protective’ legislation” 
upon expiration of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act on Sept. 30. 


Watt said 2 Justice Department legal anal- 
ysis had coneluded that the nvesident 
would have sufficient authority without ad- 
ditional legislation to meet international 
obligations, but “there will not be sufficient 
authorities to duplicate the comprehensive 
prico controls and allocations authority, 
available under EPAA.” 


One option, Watt noted, would be legisla- 
tion giving the president authority to de- 
clare a severe petroleum shortage and in 
such cases to direct petroleum supplies to 
most essential emergency needs. Such leg- 
islation would not include price control au- 
thority, although the president could order 
that rates be made at no discriminatory 
authority. 

Watt said in his memo that although such 
legislation would provide fiexible authority 
and would enable the president to restrict 
its use only to severe disruptions. the use of 
such authority could “worsen any crisis by 
disrupting market adjustments” and could 
be abused “by a different administration.” 

DEREGULATION VIEW 


Watt also noted that renuesting such su- 
thority “could be considered a retreat from 
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the administration’s support for deregula- 
tion.” 

Watt noted that the legislative option was 
backed by DOE and Justice, but that the 
Departments of Interior, Transportation and 
Commerce, Lhe Oillice of Management and 
Budget and the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers opposed this view. 

The majority on the council, Watt said, 
caused by oil supply interruptions would be 
met by primary reliance on the market to 
restore equilibrium, supplemented by other 
existing authorities.” 

Watt noted, however, that this approach 
does have pitfalls. His memo listed the fol- 
lowing disadvantages for the non-legislative 
approach. 

Existing authorities might not allow con- 
trol of petroleum supplies if they were to be 
needed to prevent catastrophic consequences 
for certain users. 

Political pressure at the time of a crisis 
could be almost irresistible, and may result 
in passage of a more disruptive and ineffi- 
cient law. 

PETROLEUM SHORTFALL WouLp Hrr AGRICUL- 
TURAL RURAL AREAS HARDEST 


In the event of a significant petroleum 
supply disruption reducing U.S. crude oil 
imports by 30 percent (2 million barrels per 
day), the nation’s rural and agricultural 
regions are likely to endure a drastically dis- 
proportionate share of the product shortfall 
with serious economic consequences. Such & 
supply disruption, which would represent 
only an 11 percent loss of total U.S. oil con- 
sumption, could easily be translated into 
& 30-percent, or more, shortfall of refined 
petroleum product in rural and agricultural 
America. 

A shortfall of the above dimensions, with- 
out benefit of a federal government plan to 
allocate and control prices, can be expected 
to result in the financial failure of more than 
one-third of the nation’s independent petro- 


leum distributors. At present rural and agri- 
cultural regions are nearly 90 percent reliant 
upon the independent distribution network 


for fuel requirements and for credit for 
farm fuel purchases. The independent pe- 
troleum distribution network is comprised 
of some 24,000 small business marketing 
companies that sell more than 50 percent of 
the gasoline and more than 85 percent of the 
residential heating fuels consumed in the 
entire United States. 

The impact of a serious petroleum emer- 
gency upon rural and agricultural regions is 
closely tied to the financial viability of inde- 
pendent petroleum distributors. First, they 
supply the vast majority of fuels consumed 
in rural regions of the country; second, they 
perform the vital function of extending 
credit to farmers and other rural end-users 
for their fuel purchases. Traditionally, dis- 
tributors allow for payment up to 180 days or 
until harvest for farm accounts receivables. 

However, during a serious supply shortfall 
on the order of 2 million barrels per day, 
petroleum distributors would be placed on 
reduced allocation fractions lowering the 
number of gallons they are entitled to pur- 
chase from their refiner-suppliers. Under free 
market conditions, petroleum product prices 
would escalate quickly to market-clearly 
levels. The cost of gasoline could be expected 
to reach $2.80 per gallon; middle distillate 
could reach $2.60 per gallon. Distributors 
would be effectively prohibited from securing 
their allocation fractions because as the price 
of product doubled, their lines of credit with 
their refiner-suppliers would be fixed at a 
finite level. Thus, the combination of fewer 
gallons at higher prices within fixed lines of 
credit on the one hand and long-term ac- 
counts receivables on the other would place a 
significant number of small business distrib- 
utors in serious financial difficulty. Virtually 
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all of these distributors operate strictly in 
tural communities. 

In 1980, during a time of adequate petro- 
leum supplies, fully 37.6 percent of all inde- 
pendent petroleum distributors suffered a 
negative cash flow. The preceding year, 1979, 
with brief supply disruptions caused by the 
Iranian revolution, 41.9 percent of all distrib- 
utors suffered a negative cash flow. Thus, it 
is apparent that at least one-third of those 
companies supplying rural and agricultural 
regions are financially “hanging by their 
fingernails.” The advent of a significant sup- 
ply disruption would only tend to hasten the 
financial demise of 6,800 to 9,100 marketing 
companies which market more than 16 bil- 
lion gallons of motor fuels in rural regions of 
the United States. Such a demise of thou- 
sands of marketing companies would under- 
mine the entire independent distribution 
system of the United States. 

Under a free market—no federal controls— 
scenario, a small business marketer cash flow 
crisis would certainly result from refiner fail- 
ure to allocate product and reduced refiner 
allocations by price and credit terms to those 
who market in rural America. 


It must be remembered that the very re- 
fining companies who will have “carte 
blanche” authority to set allocation frac- 
tions, prices and credit limits for independ- 
ent distributors are also their direct com- 
petitors at the marketing level of the petro- 
leum industry. Most all refining companies 
maintain large numbers of direct-operated, 
company-owned retail outlets and dealer net- 
works that dominate urban market areas. 
Refiners also supply a wide variety of indus- 
trial and commercial end-user accounts, usu- 
ally within a short radius of their urban- 
based terminals. 


Should the complete responsibility for de- 
termining product allocations, prices and 
credit availability reside with refining com- 
panies, then rural America will draw the 
short straw because refiners have little, if 
any, financial stake in serving rural regions 
at the expense of their urban accounts and 
contract customers during a supply shortage. 

Refiners currently, as evidenced by their 
small market shares in rural regions of the 
country, have no delivery system to replace 
that of any independent distributors who 
would fall by the wayside during a petroleum 
emergency. Also those independent mar- 
keters who are able to survive the cash flow 
crisis will have no governmental mechanism 
to gain access to those gallons lost to rural 
America by the financial failure of their inde- 
pendent colleagues. In fact, those independ- 
ents who may be able to survive will be con- 
strained from purchasing additional gallons 
for rural regions because refiner-imposed al- 
location and credit limits will provide no 
mechanism for upward adjustments of their 
volumes to replace those lost to rural and 
agricultural customers. 

In summary, the financial failure of a sig- 
nificant number of independent small busi- 
ness petroleum marketers due to cash flow 
crisis brought on by a 2 million barrel per day 
shortfall will result in the loss of billions of 
motor fuel gallons in rural and agricultural 
regions of the United States. Absent federal 
price and allocation controls, the free market 
handling of such a petroleum disruption will 
pit urban contract customers of refiners 
against cash-short rural distributors for 
scarce motor fuel product. Based on the ex- 
periences of 1973-1974 and subsequent short- 
falis, it can be predicted that some 6,800 to 
9,100 small business marketers will go out of 
business and result in a shortfall of petro- 
leum products in rural and agricultural com- 
munities some three times greater than the 
1l-percent shortfall that will be experienced 
in urban areas, served by either refiner-direct 
service stations or refiner contract customers. 
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A MINER'S POEM TO PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, my 
mobile office has journeyed over nearly 
every mile of road in the State of Alaska. 
During this past summer, my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Alaska, 
FrANK MurkowskI, joined me in spon- 
soring this mobile office. 


This mobile office was originally con- 
ceived as a means whereby greater ac- 
cess to federally elected representatives 
could be achieved in the less populated 
areas of our State. This effort has en- 
joyed remarkable success. Oh yes, some- 
times there are problems. A road may 
wash out due to heavy rain or a tree may 
jump out in front of the mobile office, 
but usually, the mobile office makes it 
from town to town, village to village, on 
time, and in one piece. 

Alaskans feel close to their elected 
representatives. Many times people hear 
that Alaskans do not have the great- 
est love for government. The fact is 
however, per capita, Alaskans partici- 
pate more in the political process than 
any other State in the Union. So, as the 
mobile office goes from city to city, peo- 
ple come to the mobile office to voice 
their concerns, ask questions, and better 
aquaint themselves with the issues of 
the day. j 

In recent years, the decisions of the 
Federal Government have had a signif- 
icant impact upon the daily lives of 
many Alaskans. These decisions, many 
times bewilder Alaskans. How can a bu- 
reaucrat sitting in Washington, D.C. 
tell me how to mine? How can a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat, who has never been 
west of the Ohio River tell me where I 
can and cannot go in my own backyard? 
These questions are raised time and 
again by Alaskans. The mobile office 
that Senator MurkowskI and I sponsor 
serves as a sounding board where 
Alaskans can come to learn more about 
the political decisions affecting their 
lives and livelihood. 


During the travels of the mobile office, 
the support for President Reagan and 
his policies with respect to Alaska was 
obvious. In the village of Nabasena/ 
Slana a miner offered this poem to Pres- 
ident Reagan. It is full of hope. I sub- 
mit it for the RECORD: 


President Reagan is the Man, 
Who will straighten things out, 
If anyone can. 


His appointees will carry a pledge sincere, 
Of integrity, principle and policy clear. 


Scandals, lies and embarrassment 

Will not be part of this President 

He will make the Military strong, 

To ward off those who would do us wrong. 


Our sliding down the hill must stop, 

We need good leaders at the top. 

Race, color, sex, rich or poor 

Make us all different, that’s for sure. 

But we have one common thing, 

Our hearts beat fast when freedom rings. 
By JIM FREY, ST., 


Gakona, Alaska, 
Route Bo 360. 
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SCRAPPING ROLAND MAY EN- 
DANGER EUROPEAN RELATIONS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was both 
surprised and deeply disappointed when 
I learned of Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger’s announcement that the Reagan 
administration intended to abandon the 
United States commitment to build the 
Roland gir defense system, a trinational 
cooperative effort involving the United 
States, France and Germany. 

Immediately upon hearing of Secre- 
tary Weinberger’s announcement, I 
wrote to President Reagan asking him to 
reassess this ill-advised course of action 
and to continue the Roland program. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
compelling reasons why the Roland mis- 
sile program should be continued and 
completed. First among these reasons is 
that the Roland missile is vitally impor- 
tant to the defense of this Nation and of 
our allies in Western Europe. Second, the 
program is in production and deliveries 
of the missile have already begun. To 
scrap this program at this advanced 
stage would be sheer wastefulness. 

And last, to abandon the U.S, commit- 
ment to this trinational defense effort 
would represent a breach of faith with 
our allies in Western Europe and would 
surely cause a further straining of our 
already delicate relations with our Euro- 
pean military friends. 

Mr. President, the Roland missile is an 
excellent all-weather, short-range air 
defense system. The Roland gives ground 
forces a swift, accurate capability to lo- 
cate, identify and destroy attacking air- 
craft, day or night and in all weather 
conditions. Our troops, and the ground 
forces of our allies in Europe, desperately 
need this important capability. 

The Roland air defense system is a ver- 
satile and highly effective defensive 
weapon—one that has been tested suc- 
cessfully in the field. Further, Roland’s 
autonomy makes it ideally suited for ap- 
plication by the rapid deployment force. 
The Roland fire unit is completely self- 
sufficient and can be transported by sea, 
truck. trailer, rail. helicopter, C-130 or 
C-141 aircraft. The fire unit was re- 
cently unloaded from a C-141 air trans- 
port and ready to fire in less than 6 min- 
utes. No other system comes close to 
matching Roland’s capability to provide 
virtually instant air defense. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
already invested $1.2 billion in Roland. 
Missile deliveries began on schedule in 
June of this year. Four production mis- 
siles were successfully fired from a Ger- 
man fire unit in France earlier this sum- 
mer and the missile’s performance ex- 
ceeded specifications. 

At a time when the United States is 
striving to rebuild its military capabil- 
ities, I believe it would be sheer waste- 
fulness to abandon the Roland project at 
this advanced stage. The Roland project 
is on schedule—with the first fire units 
coming off the assembly lines early next 
month—and is meeting an excellent cost 
target. 

Mr. President, I fear that the decision 
to scrap this important air defense sys- 
tem will cause a severe strain with our 
military allies in Europe. The Roland 
system was the result of major, water- 
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shed agreement between the United 
States and our French and German al- 
lies. It has long been a bone of conten- 
tlon between the United States and 
Western European nations that the 
United States has not provided NATO 
and allied forces with any weapons sys- 
tems of European design that would be 
compatible with existing European weap- 
ons system. ‘t'he Roland air defense sys- 
tem represented a landmark agreement 
to build such a compatible, European- 
designed weapons system. 

The Roland is of French-German de- 
sign. The United States made a commit- 
ment to our allies to complete the Ro- 
land system. Mr. President, I am afraid 
that to do less would represent a breach 
of faith with our European allies and 
would jeopardize future agreements. 

I have spoken with the French am- 
bassador to the United States, Mr. De 
Laboulaye, who has expressed his gov- 
ernment’s serious concerns over Secre- 
tary Weinberger’s announced intention 
to terminate the Roland missile pro- 
gram. The French ambassador told me 
that the Roland missile is one of the 
best defensive weapons that has ever 
been fielded in Europe and that it will 
play a vital role in protecting French, 
American, and NATO forces in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. President, it is also my under- 
standing that our German allies are 
equally upset over this ill-conceived 
decision to back out of our commitment. 

Further, it is my understanding that 
the Norweigan military forces were also 
counting on using the Roland system to 
protect the northern flank of the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and our Western Euro- 
pean allies are at an extremely sensitive 
stage and I am afraid that this decision 
can only cause further strain on what is 
already a delicate relationship. 

Mr. President, I have urged President 
Reagan to reconsider his administra- 
tion’s apparent decision to scrap the 
Roland project. I oppose this decision 
because I believe it would be wasteful, 
would damage our military strength and 
could endanger our relations with our 
European allies. 

I do admit some parochial interest— 
and a great deal of pride—concerning 
the Roland project. This crucial air de- 
fense system was developed at Hunts- 
ville, Ala.’s Redstone Arsenal, home of 
the Ballistic Missile Defense Command 
and the U.S. Army Missile Command. 


While I admit this parochial interest, 
and I am indeed very proud of the ex- 
cellent work performed by the Army 
Missile Command in developing the Ro- 
land missile, my overriding concern is 
not at all parochial. The Roland missile 
system is vitally important to the de- 
fense of this Nation and to the defense 
of our allies in Europe. 


Mr. President, I believe it would be a 
grave mistake to abandon the Roland 
system. I have urged President Reagan 
to reconsider this decision. Now I am 
asking each Member of the Senate to 
look into this important matter individ- 
ually. I am convinced that a majority of 
the Members of the Senate will reach 
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the same conclusion I have reached, that 
the Roland must be produced. 


DR. WYATT HEFLIN BLAKE, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1981, I lost a dear friend and 
kinsman who had contributed so much to 
so many people in Alabama. Dr. Wyatt 
Heflin Blake, Jr., known as Dick, was 
a remarkable individual as well as a great 
surgeon. 

He performed more than 30,000 opera- 
tions during a 58-year career as a physi- 
cian and surgeon in Sheffield, Ala. His 
father before him was a doctor and his 
son is a renowned surgeon. Among Dr. 
Wyatt Heflin Blake, Sr.’s descendants 
there are 10 doctors. 

Dick Blake and I played golf with his 
friend Robbie Martin many years before 
I finally concluded that I would never be 
more than just a duffer. He continued 
to play golf with his friend, Robbie Mar- 
tin, until just a few weeks before his 
death. 

On August 16, 1981, the Florence Times 
and Tri-Cities Daily—the daily news- 
paper for Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia, 
and Muscle Shoals, Ala.—contained a 
feature article on Dr. Blake that I would 
like to be made part of the Recorp. Fol- 
lowing his death this newspaper wrote 
an editorial which appeared in its edi- 
tion of September 20, 1981, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, together with an obituary notice 
of his death. 

Alabama has lost a great citizen. The 
medical profession has lost one of its 
greatest practitioners. The Blake and 
Heflin families have lost a great name- 
bearer. I have lost a most valued friend. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the Florence Times and Tri-Cities 

Daily, Aug, 18, 1981] 
AT 84 Years OLD, BLAKE STILL AMAZING 
FRIENDS 
(By Lorene Frederick) 

At 84, Dr. W. H. Blake Jr. continues to 
amaze his friends by keeping office hours, 
appearing twice a week on the golf course 
and reciting poetry. 

Blake has performed more than 30,000 
operations (nobody has kept up with the 
number of times he has recited the “Crema- 
tion of Sam McGee”) in his 58-year career 
in Sheffield and it was only at the first of 
this year that he stopped doing hospital 
surgeries. 

Through it all, the Grand Old Man of 
Medicine has used his energies and influ- 
ence to build beyond the reaches of his 
geographical and professional areas. 

He was in large part responsible for pass- 
age of the Hill-Burton Act, which made 
available federal monies for hospital con- 
struction: he helped promote junior colleges, 
nursing schools and trade schools; infiu- 
enced the coming of Reynolds Metal Co. into 
the area. 

On the lighter side, Blake is a humorist. 

A slender, white-haired man with 8 
schoolboy grin, he savs, often and fervently, 
“I'm too old to be called junior.” 

But he is justly proud of the name worn 
by his father, himself and his son. 

The initials stand for Wvatt Heflin and 
they go back to Randolph County and 
Blake's Ferry where his father was born in 
1856. 
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“Papa came to Sheffield as physician for 
the Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. which had 
five furnaces and a rolling mill here,” Blake 
said. One of his mementos is a 1927 textbook 
which carries a full-page picture of the first 
Dr. W. H. Blake. 

Well-versed in family history, Blake re- 
marked that the first of that name came to 
this country in 1662 and settled in Virginia. 

The Blakes were prominent in Randolph 
and Clay counties. “The Blakes were doctors 
and the Heflins were politicians,” Blake said. 
“The families lived 20 miles apart. My ma- 
ternal grandmother was a Heflin.” 

In a glass-fronted cabinet in his office are 
photographs of his relatives Sen. Howell 
Heflin and the late “Cotton” Tom Heflin. 
He also treasures a section of a pillar from 
the old homestead at Blake’s Ferry on the 
Coosa River. 

“They tore it down and built a dam and 
the site has been inundated,” he said. 

After graduating from Vanderbilt Medical 
School and serving a year on the faculty, 
Blake was offered the post of assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery, but he chose to return to 
Sheffield. He opened his office in 1923. 

“There was no decent hospital,” he re- 
called. Operations were done in a makeshift 
facility. Blake gave land for the first Colbert 
County Hospital and was instrumental in 
getting it built. He was later instrumental 
in the remodeling and expansion of the hos- 
pital, making many trips to Washington and 
Montgomery to lobby for the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

He has been surgeon for Southern and 
L&N railroads, and still does physicals for 
Southern. He also holds the designation of 
U.S. Surgeon. “I wrote them and tendered 
my resignation, but they wouldn't accept it,” 
he said. 

Blake is associated with all the recognized 
societies and fellowships of his profession 
and has often been honored professionally. 

At the community level, there is hardly 
an area his influence has not touched: the 
public library, the first community center, 
mental health program, Northwest Alabama 
Rehabilitation Center, to name a few. 

Blake was, by appointment of three presi- 
dents, the draft board examining physician 
during three wars. 

Before Medicaid and Medicare, when few 
people had insurance benefits, Blake was on 
call for charity cases. He also delivered hun- 
dreds of babies without pay. He gave both 
counseling and financial assistance to many 
young people going into the medical field. 
And he was physician for the Kiwanis Club’s 
free medical programs. 

Blake and son, Wyatt H. III, have separate 
offices in the Blake building. The elder 
Blake's waiting room is furnished with the 
heavy oak furniture upholstered in red 
leather used by his father before him. 

He is a member of Grace Episcopal Church, 
the Sheffield Kiwanis Club and was one of 
the original organizers of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Country Club. 

Blake has a keen sense of humor, which 
has provided the leverage for promoting 
many worthwhile causes. He has spoken at 
most of the civic clubs in the area and is 
well known for his ability to recite poetry, 
taking particular delight in rendering the 
works of Poe and Robert Service. 

In the words of Tom Heflin, he is “a great 
surgeon, churchman and citizen.” 

[From the Florence Times and Tri-Cities 

Daily, Sept. 20, 1981] 
Dr. W. H. BLAKE, Jr. 

“All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players... ." 

As Shakespeare observed, like characters 
in a drama we come on stage briefly then 
bow out, leaving memories that evoke a 
variety of emotions. 

Dr. W. H. Blake Jr., who died Thursday 
night at Shoals Hospital, Played many star- 
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ring roles in the Shoals over a period of many 
years. His contributions to the health, wel- 
fare and betterment of his city and his com- 
munity number so many as to defy any at- 
tempt to list them all, 

He has been called the “Father of Colbert 
County Hospital” (forerunner to Helen Keller 
Memorial), where he joined his father in 
the practice of medicine in 1923. Realizing 
the need for a larger and better-equipped 
hospital, he was instrumental in construc- 
tion of a new building in 1927. 

Dr. Blake worked tirelessly toward bring- 
ing about passage of the Hill-Burton Act for 
hospital construction and made numerous 
contributions in the medical field. But he 
also worked for other causes. And he helped 
many people on the individual level, for he 
was motivated by a warm and gracious na- 
ture aad a desire to uplift. 

Although he had reached the age of 84, 
Dr. Blake's death leaves an unfillable void. 

One of the most remarkable attributes of 
the man was his will to work. He did so until 
the first of this year. Even then, he contin- 
ued to keep his office open. 

Undoubtedly, countless numbers of Dr. 
Blake's acquaintances will remember him 
with an emotion that can only be described 
as “love.” 

As Dr. Blake had in his youth joined his 
father in practice, he had also been ,oined 
in practice by his own son, Wyatt Blake ILI, 
a few years ago. The young Dr. Blake prac- 
tices in Sheffield, carrying on a tradition for 
which that community can be thankful. 

[From the Florence Times and Tri-Cities 

Daily, Sept. 18, 1981] 
` Dr. WYATT BLAKE JR. oF SHEFFIELD DIES 


Dr. Wyatt Heflin Blake Jr., 84, 615 River 
Bluff Drive, Sheffield, died Thursday night at 
Shoals Hospital. 

He was born at Linville, had lived in 
Sheffield since early childhood, attended Au- 
burn University and received a medical de- 
gree in 1921 at Vanderbilt University. He 
had practiced medicine in Sheffield since 
1923. 

He was a Fellow of both the American and 
International College of Surgeons and held 
membership in numerous other medical or- 
ganizations. He had served as chief of staff of 
Colbert County Hospital (mow Helen Keller 
Memorial Hospital) and as president of the 
Colbert County Medical Society. 

He had also been president of the Sheffield 
Kiwanis Club. He was a member of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Sheffield, and had served 
as senior warden of the church and on the 
vestry board. 

The service will be at 2 p.m. Saturday at 
Grace Episcopal Church. Burial will be in 
Sheffield Oakwood Cemetery, Morrison-El- 
kins Funeral Home, Tuscumbia, directing. 

The body will be at the residence where the 
family will receive friends 3-4 p.m. and 7-9 
p.m. today. 

Survivors include a son, Dr. Wyatt H. Blake 
III, Sheffield; brother, Dr. Thomas H. Blake, 
Sr., Jackson, Miss.; three grandchildren. 

Memorials may be made to Grace Episcopal 
Church Memorial Fund, Safeplace or the 
American Cancer Society. 

Bearers will be Dr. James W. Caden, Rus- 
sell Caden, William C. Enlow, William K. En- 
low, U.S. Sen. Howell T. Heflin and Robert B. 
Martin. 


ASSASSIN’S TRIAL IN ITALY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Fort Walton 
Times on August 6, 1981, was given to 
me by a friend, Frank Y‘elding, of Bir- 
mingham. The editorial is entitled 
“Italian Courts Know How To Try an 
Attempted Assassin,” and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ITALIAN COURTS KNow How To Try AN 
ATTEMPTED ASSASSIN 


Italy’s handling of Mehmet Ali Agca, the 
23-year-old Turkish terrorist who shot Pope 
John Paul II more than ten weeks ago, went 
cleanly and quickly. The trial lasted three 
days, the jury deliberated 6 hours and 45 
minutes and the sentence was life in prison. 
No possibility of parole. 

What a refreshing difference from our own 
government’s slow-motion, scared-to-death- 
that-errors-will-be-made handling of John 
Hinckley Jr., the 25-year-old Colorado man 
charged with the attempted assassination 
of President Reagan last March 30. 

Hinckley today is where he’s been the 
past four months, in a prison mental ward 
at Butner, N.C., where three doctors and a 
psychologist have extended an intended 3- 
month sanity test into a 4-month study. 
Their report is now due this month. 

With pitfalls lurking at every turn—and 
eager lawyers ready to leap on any real or 
imagined error along the way—the next step 
will apparently be a trial. 

If the past is any guide, the trial will as 
much be a demonstration of legal gim- 
mickery as a test of Hinckley's guilt or in- 
nocence. If Hinckley can demonstrate he’s 
dottier than most, he'll land in a mental 
ward. If not, he'll go to prison. Then the 
years of appeal hearings will be under way, 
followed by years of legal haggling over 
staggering legal fees that “someone” (read: 
taxpayers) must satisfy. 

In short, justice Italian-style can be nicely 
compared side-by-side with justice Ameri- 
can-style in these two highly similar cases 
involving two youthful men charged with 
attempting to murder world-famous fig- 
ures at virtually the same moment in 
history. 

Happily, the Italians have already shown 
they can deal with their man. Unhappily, 
the U.S. judicial system has just warmed up 
with Hinckley. The doctors are having their 
go while the main-eventer—the lawyers— 
haven't got into the ring yet. 

Accounts of the Agca trial in Rome indi- 
cated the bearded Turk tried everything he 
could to unsettle the court. He refused to 
testify, made loud outbursts, and then 
wouldn’t come to court, but none of the 
theatrics rattled the court. Performances like 
that are worth a week's delay each in U.S. 
courts. 

Perhaps our only dissatisfaction in the 
Italian case was the system's failure to de- 
termine who financed the unemployed Agca 
through his months-long travels across Eu- 
rope. Was he merely a loner tied to no one? 
Although portrayed as a “rightist,” was his 
mission planned by the Soviets? How was he 
able to remain free so long while hunted by 
police forces of Europe after escaping prison 
for the murder of a Turkish newspaper 
editor? 

Whatever, the Italians disposed of the mur- 
derous Agca with a lifelong prison term 10 
weeks after his attack on the pope. We're 
now at more than 16 weeks and still counting 
with Hinckley. 


GENERAL REVENUE SHARING NOW 
ON THE BUDGET-CUTTING BLOCK 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Rea- 
gan administration has proposed major 
funding reductions in the general reve- 
nue-sharing program and I am not con- 
fident that the administrat‘on will sup- 
port a full-scale revenue-sharing pro- 
gram through 1985. 

Such a cloudy future for the revenue- 
sharing program concerns me greatly. 
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Local governments already face serious 
fiscal difficulties because they depend on 
fixed tax structures which do not always 
respond to economic growth. So even if 
the economy does rebound, it does not 
seem likely that city and county govern- 
ments can fully recoup their heavy losses 
from Federal program cuts. 

Many of Tennessee’s local officials have 
told me that, of all the 500-plus Federal 
assistance programs, general revenue 
sharing is the one that works best. There 
simply is no other Federal aid program 
which has been as successful at deliver- 
ing services tailored to meet local needs 
with less Federal overhead and redtape. 

Since the inception of the general 
revenue-sharing program in 1972, Ten- 
nessee local governments have received 
over $700 million in unconditional 
revenue-sharing funds. And Tennessee 
local government has used this money 
wisely and well. The city of Chattanooga 
has used its funds for highway develop- 
ment and park programs. Knoxville has 
used its funds for education, and Mem- 
phis has channeled most of its revenue- 
sharing funds to defraying the cost of 
police and fire protection. 

In short, general revenue sharing has 
become an essential part of local govern- 
ment finances in Tennessee. Without 
these funds, essential local services will 
have to be cut or local property taxes will 
have to increase, in sOme cases very 
dramatically. 

Obviously, if the real objective of the 
administration is to cut Federal bureauc- 
racy, then cutting revenue sharing just 
does not make sense. General revenue 
sharing is one of the least bureaucratic 
programs around. It has demonstrated 
its success at distributing money, power, 
and decisionmaking to local officials who 
can best determine which programs 
really need funding. 

So, my answer to the question: “Is 
revenue sharing any way to run a Fed- 
eral aid program?” is a resounding “Yes.” 

Mr. President, locally elected officials 
are genuinely concerned about the 
threatened termination of the general 
revenue-sharing program. And I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following my remarks, there be printed 
in the Recorp recent communications 
from the National Association of Counties 
(NACO) regarding revenue sharing. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the County News, Sept. 21, 1981] 

A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We urge you to reject 
outright any cuts in general revenue shar- 
ing or any proposal to phase out this vital 
program. 

General revenue sharing is not a federal 
handout for cities and counties. It is a care- 
ful system that returns some of their citi- 
zens’ federal taxes to be used locally to meet 
urgent local needs. 

General revenue sharing is a three-year 
program authorizd through 1984. Revenue 
sharing funds are now in the entire fabric 
of county government budgets. To local cit- 
izens, the funds mean fire trucks, hospital 
beds, jail cells, ambulances, sewer plants, 
day-care centers, bridges and policemen. 


Most counties face severe fiscal constraints, 
whether through voter-initated property tax 
limitations or because demands for services 
outstrip their revenue source capabiilty. 
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Since local taxing authority is typically lim- 
ited to property taxes and service fees, 
counties neeu financial assistance to main- 
tain an adequate le,ei of service for the pev- 
ple we represent. 

Where can we turn if revenue sharing is 
abolished? 

Counties truly represent the government of 
last resort, the cutting edge against which 
the nation’s neediest peopie measure the 
willingness and capacity of their govern- 
ment to prevent hunger, ensure adequate 
shelter and health care, provide joos, and 
protect the helpless children and elderly in 
our midst. 

For these basic life-sustaining needs, 
county officials are held accountable. 

New pressures are on the way. Counties are 
absorbing a lion’s share of the $40 billion 
already cut from the federal budget. Many 
people who will be eliminated from national 
social programs, or who will have their ben- 
efits cut, will turn to counties for help. They 
will want county general welfare aid, help 
with fuel bills, summer jobs for their chil- 
dren, shelter and other assistance. 

County officials, united through NACo, 
have joined you in identifying inflation as 
the nation’s number one problem. We have 
fought, and wili continue to fight, side-by- 
side with you to cut unnecessary government 
spending, both federal and local. 

We are absolutely convinced of your sin- 
cere commitment to return control to local 
governments through block grants and to 
return federal revenue sources to finance 
these programs. 

Revenue sharing is that ideal revenue 
source. It collects funds from those most able 
to pay and returns the funds, at minuscule 
administrative cost, based upon population, 
poverty and local tax effort. 

We urge you to reject any cuts in revenue 
sharing and then use it as the best device 
to fulfill your Oct. 4, 1980 promise to county 
officials to provide local governments with a 
national revenue source. 

RICHARD CONDER, 
President. 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Ezecutive Director. 


[From the County News, Sept. 21, 1981] 


Tue SURVIVAL OF REVENUE SHARING Is 
THREATENED 


Informed White House sources say Pres- 
ident Reagan is about to decide whether to 
cut general revenue sharing by 5 percent in 
fiscal 1982 (beginning Oct. 1) and to phase 
out the program completely by fiscal 1984. 

NACo Executive Director Bernard F. Hil- 
lenbrand said he was “absolutely stunned” 
by the announcement and NACo President 
Richard Conder urged President Reagan to 
“meet with the NACo leadership before 
reaching any decision on the proposed cuts.” 

Newspaper reports quoted “government 
sources” as saying that the administration 
is “proposing $16 billion in further budget 
cuts for 1982 that would include ... phasing 
out the CETA job training program and 
revenue sharing aid to local governments, 
and abolishing the departments of Educa- 
tion and Energy.” 

The 5 percent cut in general revenue shar- 
ing, if approved by Congress, would amount 
to about $320 million out of the $4.6 billion 
made available annually to counties and 
cities. 

Last year Congress extended the program 
through fiscal 1984, but refused to provide 
funding for states. Funding for cities and 
counties is provided via an entitlement, sub- 
ject to inclusion in an annual appropriations 
bill. The full $4.6 billion has been included 
in the fiscal 1982 HUD-independent agencies 
appropriations bill now awaiting final action 
by the Senate. The House has agreed to this 
amount, but the president has threatened to 
veto it because veterans programs in the bill 
go over his budget request. Senate action 
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on the appropriations bill has been post- 
poned awaiting the president’s decision on 
further budget cuts expected to be an- 
nounced on Sept, 22. 

County officials were particularly shocked 
to hear of the announcement since the pres- 
ident had assured NACo that he wouldn't 
act on matters affecting local government 
without consulting with local officials. In- 
deed, in October 1980 presidential candidate 
Reagan pledged his support for revenue 
sharing and said its re-enactment would be 
“among my highest domestic priorities.” 

Hillenbrand said, “We must make the 
president understand that revenue sharing 
funds already are figured into the budgets 
of county governments. A loss of those funds, 
following so closely on the heels of other 
major cuts, would be devastating.” 


CONSULTATION URGED 


In a telegram to the White House, NACo 
President Conder urged the president to con- 
sult counties before making any decision. 
“Counties across the nation will be pro- 
foundly affected by this proposal and we 
ask you to meet with us.” 

Conder noted NACo’s important role in 
achieving passage of the president's earlier 
budget cuts. “We have supported you and 
counties have taken more than their fair 
share of the cuts,” Conder said. “Now we 
must say no more.” 

Hillenbrand said America’s counties cour- 
ageously supported the administration, 
“fully believing that all America must help 
in stopping inflation and bringing about 
reduced interest rates. 

“Our counties have already taken all the 
cuts they can handle. We are absolutely 
counting on general revenue sharing funds 
the next three years to carry counties 
through this extremely difficult period.” 


Counties would face enormous financial 
problems if revenue sharing was abolished 
because the monies are used in virtually 
every service county government provides. 


USES OF REVENUE SHARING 


A 1980 NACo survey showed that revenue 
sharing accounted for an average 14.54 per- 
cent of the general funds available to county 
government. 

If revenue sharing was eliminated the 
average increase in county property taxes 
for homeowners would total 19.12 percent. 


Designed to share progressive federal in- 
come taxes with local governments that 
traditionally rely on regressive property tax, 
revenue sharing was intended to help local 
governments solve diverse local problems. In 
rural Elk County, Pa., for example, revenue 
sharing has paid for police and ambulance 
services. According to Daniel J. Sterbank, 
the county clerk, in 1980 this county of 
37,700 received half its general funds from 
this one program, and spent more than half 
of that on operation expenditures. 

Nationally, 58.45 nercent of the county 
governments responding to the survey re- 
ported using revenue sharing funds for op- 
erating or maintenance expenses, not capital 
ontavy, "n Allen County. Kv.. for example, 
revenue sharing shored up fire service, po- 
lice, solid waste disposal, ambulances, a hos- 
pital, and mental health and mental retar- 
dation programs said Judge Bill Minix, who 
serves as the elected county executive. 

The percentage of counties that use reve- 
nue sharing to fund important community 
services is instructive: 

Polico and Fire Services. 60.07 percent; 

Human Resources, 49.06 percent; 

Public Works. 42.72 percent; 

Transportation, 42.35 percent; 

Fnvironmental Qvalitv. 32.46 percent; 

Administration, 31.15 percent; 

Recreation end Parks, 20.52 percent; 

Other, 18.28 percent; 

Housing, Community. Fconomic Develop- 
ment, Employment and Manpower, 6.90 per- 
cent; and 

Training, 1.30 percent. 
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Hillenbrand said that general revenue 
sharing is “interwoven into the fabric of 
county government and the loss of the funds 
would be devastating.” 


ALF LANDON AT 94 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, one of 
America’s most heloved elder statesmen, 
former Kansas Governor, Alf M. Landon, 
turned 34 on September 9. 

While those of us in Washington are 
caught up in the drive to cut our Gov- 
ernment down to size and strengthen our 
economy, it is wise to listen to the words 
of one who has been on the right side of 
those issues for a good many years. 

On September 1, Governor Landon 
made an insightful statement which out- 
lines his views on today’s issue. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that this statement 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR LANDON 


No one can question my stand on the evils 
of inflation. Forty-six years ago—and since— 
in ome way or another, I have pointed out 
that it was the cruelest form of taxation. 

I said to President Franklin Roosevelt— 
and businessmen generally who wanted in- 
flation to get business off dead center after 
the economic collapse of the early 1930’s— 
that there wasn't any such a thing as a little 
snack of inflation. Inflation feeds on infia- 
tion . until it becomes an economic mon- 
strosity—which it is today. 

There is no perfect hedge against inflation. 
The more capital you have, the more liquid 
your investments can be—and the less capi- 
tal you have, the more limited they are. For 
instance, when your income is low enough, 
inflation becomes 100 percent tax 

So I welcomed President Carter's opening 
statement as President that inflation had 
priority. He appointed Paul Volcker to finish 
out some four years of a 14-year term as 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. Free 
from political interference, this is the most 
powerful appointment made by a president, 
except for the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

But President Carter did not support 
Chairman Volcker’s policies by cutting fed- 
eral expenses. Therefore, his description of 
inflation as having priority became only a 
matter of words. 

It is evident that President Reagan, Chair- 
man Volcker and the Congress are working 
together by the adoption of the administra- 
tion’s tax and budget legislation. By execu- 
tive order, the President is cutting additional 
expenditures right and left. 

I agree with the statement the other day 
of Charles L. Schultze, President Jimmy 
Carter’s chief economic advisor, “There’s no 
way in the world you're going to pull infia- 
tion down without some form of tight money 
and tighter interest rates than we like. I just 
think that they could be somewhat lower and 
at the same time you could tighten up on the 
budget.” 


The present volume of foreign money being 
invested in the United States is upsetting the 
fiscal policies of friendly countries to such an 
extent that they are protesting. These invest- 
ments are not made for the high interest 
rates but rather because of confidence in the 
fiscal policies of a tough President who is de- 
termined to eliminate the plague of inflation 
by establishing sound ground for people in 
the United States to walk on once again. 

In his foreion polities, likewise, it is not so 
much the MX missile system. It is his China 
policy. The really major change is diplomatic 
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recognition at last of China, which I advo- 
cated as early as 1949. Our joining other na- 
tions in backing up China, on the west flank 
of Russia, with the centuries old enmity and 
fear between the two countries, is of vital 
military concern to Russia. 

We should not be foolish about Taiwan 
and the talk of “Red” China, when the fate 
of the world seems at stare 

So it is comforting indeed to have a force- 
ful President for all those who bel:e.e ihat 
cruel inflation is as much of a threat as cruel 
Russia. We have been living under that for 
too long a time, being weakened at home and 
abroad. 


INDEXING SHOULD BE REPEALED 
FOR NOW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as we 
consider our response to the President’s 
recent proposals on the budget crisis, 
there is one step that can and should be 
taken now to help calm the fears of the 
financial markets—and that step is to re- 
peal section 104 of the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act of 1981, which indexes 
the individual income tax for inflation in 
future years. Although the indexing pro- 
visions of the act are not scheduled to 
take effect until 1985—after the 5-10-10 
3-year tax cuts for 1982-84 are carried 
out—I believe they are a significant fac- 
tor today in undermining confidence in 
the administration’s economic plan. 

According to the estimates of the Joint 
Tax Committee, the indexing provisions 
will cost the Treasury the following 
amounts in the first 2 years they take 
effect: fiscal year 1985: $12.9 billion, and 
fiscal year 1986: $35.8 billion. 

In later years, the revenue losses will 
be comparable to those in 1986 or even 
higher. 

We simply do not have these large 
amounts of future revenues to give away 
today. Indexing commits the Federal 
Government, beginning in 1985, to year 
after year of massive tax cuts, above and 
beyond the President’s 3-year tax cut. 

In the present confused state of the 
economy, indexing is an oppressive mort- 
gage hanging over future budgets. It 
sends a serious negative signal to the fi- 
nancial markets. It undercuts any ra- 
tional expectation of a balanced budget. 
It raises the specter of extremely large 
Federal budget deficits throughout the 
rest of the 1980’s and on into the 1990's. 

Indeed, it may well be that indexing 
is the straw that broke the camel’s back 
on Wall Street. At the very moment this 
summer when the financial markets 
were carefully weighing the Reagan 
plan, Congress added provisions to the 
tax cut bill that skewed the balance of 
expectations against the plan. 

Obviously, other factors are also in- 
volved in the verdict of the financial 
markets, particularly their assessment 
whether the administration can meet its 
target of a $43 billion deficit in 1982 and 
a balanced budget in 1984. But the shad- 
ow of indexing and future deficits looms 
as far as the eye can see on the budget 
horizon. They undoubtedly contributed 
to the current mood of pessimism and 
negative expectations. 

Of all the recent actions Congress has 
taken the enactment of indexing is the 
most easily reversed. The provision was 
a hasty, ill-considered, last-minute addi- 
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tion to the tax bill last summer. It was 
not part of the President’s original tax 
plan. Nor was it part of the bill reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Commit- 
tee. It arose as a comm<t;ee floor amend- 
lueu6 o..ered to the bill and adopted on 
July 16 by the vote of 57 to 40, at a time 
when there was considerably greater 
o;‘imism over the an‘icipa‘tid economic 
effects of the President's package. 

The realty is far different now. The 
Prezicent has asked Congress to take a 
series of new steps on svending cuts and 
tax increases that are fraught with con- 
troversy. I believe that repcal o° index- 
ing now could help us reach the goals 
we share to heal the economy and re- 
store prosperity. In par’cu‘ar. it cou'd 
help to ease the pressures maintaining 
the current painfully high intere-$ rats, 
by allaying the very real fears of Wall 
Street over endless future budget deficits. 

Support for this change does not mean 
permanent opposition to indexing. Un- 
der the present law, indexing would not 
begin until 1985. There will be ample 
time for Congress to reenact indexing 
before 1985, if the condition of the econ- 
cmy warrants large adi'tional tax cuts 
in the future. The rezponsible course for 
us to take today is to repeal the index- 
ing provisions until the budget picture 
clears. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
INCREASE 


The PRESICING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 285) to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution. 

AMENDMENT NO. 564 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, will the Chair further 
advise the Senator from Nebraska as to 
what arrangements have been made by 
unanimous consent regarding a recess of 
the Senate and what time it is specified 
as the matter now stands? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, there 
will be a recess from 12 noon until 2 p.m. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, would it be 
in order for the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask unanimous consent that that order 
that has been agreed to be suspended for 
such period of time as the Senator from 
Nebraska needs to make opening remarks 
on his amendment No, 564? If so, I make 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Nebraska repeat that 
reauest in the presence of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska would advise the Chair 
and the majority leader that he has just 
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made a request that the previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement to recess from 
12 o’clock until 2 o’clock be rescinded by 
such time after 12 o’clock as the Senator 
from Nebraska needs to make opening 
remarks on the matter now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would withdraw that request, I am 
prepared to make that request. I would 
prefer to do that, however, as a responsi- 
bility of the leadership. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to yield to my majority leader for that. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
such a suggestion. Indeed, the time of 
12 o’clock was set in response to re- 
quirements on the Democratic side of 
the aisle, rather than our side of the 
aisle. 

Could the Senator from Nebraska give 
me some idea as to how long his debate 
will take? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I suspect it 
will not take more than a half an hour 
after I get started. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
recess of the Senate over until 2 o'clock 
be modified to automatically begin at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Nebraska and to extend no longer 
than 12:30 p.m. Is that agreeable to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EXON. That is agreeable to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I put that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I take the 
floor to offer an amendment which can 
do more for our country’s economy right 
now than any other measure that we are 
likely to consider. If there is a time or 
a moment to immediately and construc- 
tively address the deplorable confisca- 
tory interest rate problem, it is at this 
hour. The Pres'dent’s recovery plan, how- 
ever well intentioned, is coming apart at 
the seams primarily because of histori- 
cally high sustained interest rates. It is 
no time for affixing blame, and it is 
ridiculous to say that the President’s 
program is not working, because it does 
not start until Thursday of this week. 
We simply must, not out of panic, but 
out of reason, act positively. It does no 
good to affix blame to Coolidge, Hoover, 
Carter, or Reagan. This amendment is 
not a cure-all, but it is carefully thourht 
out as the only measure before us now 
(or when it was first unsuccessfully 
offered on the tax cut bill) that directly 
and specifically at least addresses the ap- 
palling high interest rate debacle. 

This amendment deals with the two 
problems which are wrecking the Presi- 
dent’s plan for economic recoverv—high 
interest rates and huge prospective defi- 
cits. Passage of this amendment would 
send an immediate signal to the finan- 
cial markets and to all the people in the 
country that Coneress is determined not 
to allow deficits to get out of hand, that 
Congress understand that hich interest 
rates are taking a great toll on literallv 
tens of millions of Americans, and that 
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Congress knows that the size of the 
problem now is such that one more TV 
blitz by the President is not realistically 
going to turn this country and our econ- 
omy around. 

We all want the President's economic 
recovery program to work. If it does not, 
this country and its citizens are in for 
something that will make the Great De- 
pression of the thirties and its social and 
economic unrest look like a cake walk. 
Unfortunately, there are too few today 
who either experienced that economic 
and human debacle or have studied and 
understand it. 

Many who did have forgotten or con- 
sider themselves so well off today that it 
could not happen to them. There is a 
myth that we have in place all the pro- 
tection we need with a strong Federal 
Government that can and will protect 
all with social security, Federal Deposit 
Insurance, and other insurances. Hog- 
wash. 

The very fact that we are debating 
today the President’s recommendation 
that we bust through the $1 trillion debt 
ceiling for the first time in history is 
stark evidence that we are in deep 
trouble. A deep recession or outright de- 
pression would reduce Federal revenues 
to the point where we could not pay out 
social security or meet our mounting de- 
fense needs. 

Everyone is living on credit, including 
the Government. There is no one in this 
body who cannot recall that in the 1960’s, 
just 20 years ago, when the total Federal 
budget broke through the $100 billion 
figure for the first time. In fiscal year 
1982, we will spend that much in tax 
dollars to pay interest on Federal bor- 
rowings alone. Astonishing, is it not, but 
true. Maybe the Federal Government 
and the taxpayers can afford that, but I 
doubt it. 

I know Nebraska family farmers and 
ranchers and the small businessmen 
cannot survive under these interest 
rates. That is the reason, Mr. President, 
that I plead with my colleagues to accept 
the interest rate amendment that we are 
offering. It seems to me no thoughtful or 
considerate person would disagree. 

The amendment is designed to help to 
develop confidence in the President's 
economic recovery program. I emphasize 
that by its very nature the amendment 
is a safety trigger that would not become 
operational if the President’s economic 
recovery program works as he has en- 
visioned. It is an insurance policy to help 
keep the President’s program on track if 
unforeseen economic uprisings tempo- 
rarily derail the program, or send it off 
on a journey from which bourne no 
traveler ever returns. Any prudent per- 
son would require insurance, especially 
when it costs nothing. 

The question will be asked, if this is 
so good, why does not the President sup- 
port it? I honestly do not know, but I 
have an opinion. 

I have great respect for the Pres‘dent 
and have no doubt that he is attempting 
to do the right thing. But Custer rode off 
to do what he thonght was the right 
thing at the Little Big Horn. There were 
those just as dedicated as Custer whose 
cautions were rejected and the disaster 
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happened. It could have been averted, 
but ambushes happen when caution is 
disregarded and escape routes foreclosed. 

But things were as they were and will 
be as they will be, but that does not imply 
that we here should not learn from his- 
tory by playing ostrich and stick our 
heads in the sand. We are all hopeful the 
President’s program will work, but 
simply blind wishing will not make it so. 
I believe that the Laffer curve and all 
this supply side economics running wild 
is Alice in Wonderland economics. 
America will be better off if it works, 
and I hope it does and that I am wrong. 
The point is, why is it not prudent to 
employ a safety valve that could only 
help the President's efforts and in no 
way harm them, unless one believes that 
we duly elected representatives of the 
people dare not exercise any independent 
judgment. Some believe we are obliged 
to say “Amen” to every proposal of the 
President and simply say “Well, Mr. 
President, if that’s what you want.” 

Make no mistake about it. I am for 
more cuts in the budget where we can 
make them; I am for eliminating Fed- 
eral regulations where possible; and I 
can accept much of what the President 
asked for in his address to the Nation 
last Thursday night. But I have seen no 
convine’ng evidence that even if we 
adopted all of what the President asked 
for that interest rates would come down 
and that we would have a balanced 
budvet in 1984. 

Mr. President, we are facing the pros- 
pect of at least a $100 billion deficit in 
1984, and it could be even worse. The 
President’s latest reauests are simply 
not enough to deal with the size of the 
problem. 

Let us look briefiv at why the Presi- 
dent’s latest appeal has no unequivocal 
guarantee of working as he envisions, but 
again I emphasize that I hope it will. 

First, the new Reagan round of budget 
cuts is not really new, but rather just 
some pages taken from his speeches and 
documents of last winter and spring. But 
what might have been a good idea then 
simply will not work now bevtause the 
economy, and expectations about it, have 
changed. Last spring, and all the way 
through the end of July, the premise for 
these budgetary actions was the theory 
of rational expectations. The President 
and his advisers. assistants. and secre- 
taries all told us that if Congress would 
only go along with his budget and tax 
package, inflation and interest rates 
would drop quickly because citizens’ ex- 
pectations of the future would change. 

When interest rates and inflation fell, 
the country would begin a new round of 
economic growth which would bring in 
more revenues to the Treasury, whith 
would support increased defense spend- 
ing and reduce the Federal deficit at the 
same time. It is all you see. Mr. President, 
the happv hour of supply side economics. 

But that has not happened, and there 
is no prospect for quickly moderating 
interest rates in sight. Even the Presi- 
dent appears to have abandoned the 
theory of rational exnectations. He and 
his advisers are now claiming that the 
program has not even gone into effect 
yet, so how can it be expected to work? 
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Incidentally, Mr. President, I believe 
there is some validity to the rational ex- 
pectation school. The fact of the matter 
is this: The Reagan program is working 
already and it is the people’s expecta- 
tions that you cannot cut taxes by hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars, increase de- 
fense spending by billions, and still bal- 
ance the budget. The 3 to 5 percent 
margin by which interest rates exceed 
the normal margin above the underlying 
inflation rate should really be called the 
rational expectation margin, or perhaps 
let us call it the voodoo economics bubble. 

Second, taking these old pages from 
last spring’s budget book is no answer 
for our current economic conditions since 
Congress has already made a judgment 
that many of the President’s ideas simply 
are not wise or workable. What good will 
it do the overall economy to eliminate 
some Federal programs if such action 
only forces up State and local taxes, in- 
cluding local property taxes? What good 
does it do if electric rates soar because 
of the inability of rural electrics to obtain 
financing? What good does it do to cut 
impact aid to school districts which are 
heavily impacted by children of military 
personnel, if the Defense Department will 
be forced to pick up the tab as a result. 
Some of guru Stockman’s ideas simply 
will not fly. 

Third, by coming back to Congress with 
pages from Stockman’s already dog- 
eared budget of last spring, the President 
is missing an opportunity to work with 
Congress on things that really need to 
be done. The President’s Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget keeps 
fostering budget alternatives on the 
President that even the Republican lead- 
ership in the Congress reject. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans 
who are facing bankruptcies, unemploy- 
ment, and all the problems caused by 
high interest rates, cannot wait for some 
day. We need to take action now. I wish 
the President had told the people last 
Thursday that he recognized there are 
two sides to the budget—the spending 
side and the revenue side. That insofar 
as the economic recovery package had 
not started as smoothly as he had hoped, 
we might have to consider a combination 
of further budget cuts and simultane- 
ously some partial scaling back in the 
massive tax cuts to address the ruinous 
high interest rates. 

This leads me back to the amendment 
Iam offering with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. Congress can rem- 
edy the President’s oversight without 
destroying the better aspects of his pro- 
gram, and, most importantly, without 
going against the American people’s de- 
sire to see the President’s program work. 
Our amendment has been variously de- 
scribed as a “safety valve,” “trigger 
amendment,” or “insurance policy.” But 
what it really is, is a frontal attack on 
high interest rates. 

If interest rates do not fall by the end 
of fiscal 1982 to an average of 10.5 per- 
cent as the President predicts for new 
issues of 91-day Treasury bills, then the 
tax cut for individuals which is to go into 
effect in July, 1983, would be necessarily 
scaled back. It would be reduced to the 
extent that the 1982 deficit exceeded the 
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President’s projections of $42.5 billion. 
The amendment would not touch busi- 
ness tax cuts or provisions for savings 
incentives—only tax rates for individu- 
als—and in no case would the scheduled 
July withholding reduction be altered as 
scheduled from 10 percent to below 5 
percent. 

If this amendment is fully triggered, 
over $20 billion would be available to ap- 
ply against the deficit, whatever it is, in 
1984. If we are to have a realistic chance 
of coming close to a balanced budget by 
1984, which is supposed to force interest 
rates down, it will be because of the pas- 
sage of this amendment or an amend- 
ment very much like it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska wants to talk straight to his col- 
leagues. We need this amendment, and 
we need it now. To my Republican col- 
leagues, I say this: I know there is re- 
luctance to change in any way the tax 
cut legislation which we passed just 2 
months ago. But conditions have 
changed, and expectations have fallen, 
in those 2 months. You know from be- 
ing home that high interest rates are 
inflicting great damage on your con- 
stituents as well as mine. You also know 
the magnitude of the problem, and that 
the President’s latest efforts are inade- 
quate to deal satisfactorily with this 
acute problem. The sooner we do some- 
thing to lower interest rates, and this 
amendment is directed exactly at that, 
the sooner we are going to have a chance 
at real economic recovery. 

To my Democratic colleagues, I say 
this: I know that some of you would pre- 
fer more drastic action and a greater 
reduction in the tax cut than this amend- 
ment offers. This amendment, if adopt- 
ed, could really give the Reagan eco- 
nomic program a chance to work. It 
would strengthen the  President’s 
chances of success to reach his goals. To 
vote for this amendment, however, does 
not foreclose other options, but most of 
all, a vote for this amendment will dem- 
onstrate that members of our party are 
not obstructionists; that we offer realis- 
tic alternatives not to thwart the Presi- 
dent, but to help him and his programs 
succeed. 

Let me review one more time the pur- 
pose and the mechanics of this amend- 
ment. The purpose is to reduce high in- 
terest rates by showing that the Congress 
will not let future year deficits get out of 
control, and this in turn will allow other 
parts of our economic recovery programs 
to succeed. The mechanics are simple: If 
interest rates do not fall by the end of 
fiscal vear 1982 to the level the President 
projected and assumed necessary for his 
program's success, then the third year of 
the individual tax rate cut would be re- 
duced by an amount to get the Presi- 
dent’s program back on track. The 
amount would be whatever figure the 
fiscal year 1982 deficit exceeds the Presi- 
dent’s prediction of $42.5 billion. 

Mr. President, I am very concerned 
with the theory being advanced by some 
of my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in this body as well as with our colleagues 
on the other side of Capital Hill that they 
will support further budget cuts only if 
massive new reductions are made in the 
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President’s national defense recom- 
mendations. 

The first responsibility of the Federal 
Government must be to provide for the 
common defense. The President said that 
again Thursday night. That has always 
been this Senator’s perspective, but I 
also know that the primary reasons for 
the gloomy outlook for continued record 
high interest rates and deficits is neces- 
sary defense spending and the Kemp- 
Roth-Reagan sized tax cut. 

The President and his most enthusi- 
astic supporters in the Congress are 
ignoring the bottom line. Are they saying 
that the total massive tax cut is so 
sacrosanct that they would even endan- 
ger the defense budget in their stubborn- 
ness? The question needs to be answered. 
It is my belief that Americans if properly 
informed would willingly give up some 
tax cuts if the alternative was less de- 
fense. Yet the President is backing off of 
what he and his advisors said only a few 
months ago was the minimum defense 
budget to meet continuing Soviet expan- 
sionism and adventurism. We can not 
blame Jimmy Carter for that decision. 

I cited this, Mr. President, to attempt 
to explain the need to recognize priorities 
and why this amendment makes sense in 
all ways unless one takes the irresponsi- 
ble approach that come hell or high wa- 
ter the President is going to have his 
prized massive tax cut without change. 
If the Exon-Bradley amendment becomes 
operational—and I emphasize again that 
would not happen unless the administra- 
tion’s promised interest rate reductions 
and reduced deficits are not met—it 
would have the effect of allowing for in- 
creased and necessary defense spending 
that otherwise would be reduced by a 
Congress and an administration that are 
seemingly bent on a course protecting 
the massive tax cuts that no one can 
successfully refute basically favor the 
upper economic echelon of our society. 
Tax cuts are fine, Mr. President, but not 
at the expense of our national security. 

Mr. President, let me close with these 
words. On Friday, September 25, the 
Wall Street Journal reported that Con- 
gress will spurn the idea of any tax cut 
rollback for the foreseeable future. But 
the news item went on to state that: 

Even Republicans acknowledge that some 
action could be needed by next spring if the 
budget deficit keeps growing. The idea of 
tinkering with the new tax law could gain 
more support then. Congressional strategists 
see ample time to enact changes if they are 
needed. 


The Wall Street Journal went on to 
quote one source as follows: 

You can wait until next May to do it. So 
why insult the President and those who voted 
for the tax bill in the meantime? 


Mr. President, any individual who em- 
braces such a scenario is clearly out of 
touch with what is happening through- 
out our country today. If someone is sug- 
gesting that we can allow high interest 
rates to exist until next May, then our 
country and its political leadership are in 
a much worse condition than I can pos- 
sibly imagine. To allow more and more 
bankruptcies, higher unemployment, and 
a great deal of human suffering to exist 
simply because we do not want to insult 
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the President and those who voted for 
the tax cut should really be beyond our 
comprehension, let alone any measure of 
good political sense. 

Mr. President, the time for action is 
now, not next May, and I commend this 
amendment to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate is to stand 
in recess upon the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska 
until 2 p.m. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for a minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. I just want to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. Are 
there other Senators who would like to 
speak in favor of the amendment? 

Mr. EXON. Yes, there are other Sena- 
tors who wish to speak, and we were 
trying to accommodate the Senate by 
putting it off until after the recess. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. On that basis, the Senator 
from Kansas will wait until the others 
speak and will move to table the amend- 
ment at the appropriate time. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 


the previous order, the Senate stands in 
recess. 

Thereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Gorton). 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT 
INCREASE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
ot of House Joint Resolution 

5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Exon) to House 
Joint Resolution 265. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, under the 
order previously entered, at the conclu- 
sion of debate on amendments, those 
amendments are stacked until after 
7 p.m. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. If debate on the Exon 
amendment has concluded, it falls in 
that category? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been requested. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the floor 
situation at the moment, I assume, is 
that the Senator from Nebraska might 
seek recognition to continue debate on 
his amendment, or otherwise proceed; 
or, in the alternative, absent his seeking 
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recognition, some other Senator would 
be recognized by the Chair to offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Exon amendment were set aside. 

Mr. BAKER. What I am driving at is 
that it is a little difficult to decide 
whether the Exon amendment has been 
concluded. While I make an inquiry 
about that, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 564 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senators 
Exon and BRADLEY propose an amend- 
ment that would condition the third year 
of the individual tax cut (due July 1, 
1983) on meeting certain conditions in 
the economy. Specifically, the amend- 
ment would scale back the individual cut 
(not the business cuts) unless interest 
rates in 1982 are at or below administra- 
tion projections. Interest rates on 91-day 
Treasury bills are now expected to aver- 
age 10.5 percent in 1982. 

If the interest rates are above projec- 
tions, the tax cut would be scaled back 
by the lesser of 2.5 percent or the dollar 
amount by which the fiscal 1982 deficit 
exceeds projections. In other words, if 
the 1982 deficit is $10 billion over the 
projected $42.5 billion, the individual 
rate cut could be reduced by $10 billion. 
Alternatively, the tax cut would be only 
7.5 percent rather than 10 percent if that 
ge cause a lesser scale-back in the tax 
cut. 

First, I note that this is the same 
amendment that was offered to the Sen- 
ate in its debate over the tax cut. The 
amendment was rejected in the Senate 
by a 58 to 37 vote. Nothing has happened 
since to make the amendment more de- 
sirable or more sensible. 

Mr. President, we knew at the time of 
the Senate debate on the tax cut that 
further budget cuts would be forthcom- 
ing, and that interest rates were 
unacceptably high. The only reason to 
reconsider the amendment at this time 
would be a loss of faith in the economic 
program. Such a sudden reversal is ab- 
solutely the worst signal we could send 
to financial markets. 

It would convince them nothing has 
really changed, that we do not care about 
the level of Federal spending, and that 
Congress will reverse itself in response to 
every fluctuation in public opinion. Fi- 
nancial markets know, and we ought to 
learn, that a lack of political will has 
been our main economic problem for too 
long. 

In addition, this trigger amendment 
really imposes a trigger tax increase. 
Without the tax reductions just ap- 
proved, taxes would rise by 22 percent 
over the next 3 years: Therefore, 
withho!ding the 10 percent reduction due 
in 1983 would mean a real tax increase 
for most Americans over present levels. 
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Since this is really a proposal to in- 
crease taxes, there is no reason to disguise 
it with a “trigger” gimmick. If we reach 
a point in 1983 where revenues seem 
inadequate, we can vote then to raise 
additional revenues. There is no reason 
to take that vote now. Why must we al- 
ways make a presumption in favor of 
higher taxes, rather than lower? 

Mr. President, the amendment is also 
self-contradictory. It attempts to bind 
the administration to its economic pro- 
jections, but by denying the certainty 
of stable tax rates over the next few 
years, it reduces the chance that those 
projections can be met. Stability is the 
key to any successful economic program. 

In sum, this amendment would force 
us to reverse policy (a policy just adopted 
in the last few months) if we fall short 
on some of our short-term economic 
goals. By doing so it would hinder our 
ability to meet our long-term economic 
goals, and for that reason alone, it should 
be rejected. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator from New Jersey is the same 
amendment that was offered during the 
debate on the tax cut a couple of months 
ago and rejected by a vote of 58 to 38 in 
the Senate. 

Nothing has happened since that time, 
that the Senator from Kansas is aware 
of, except that there has been a lot of 
discussion, a lot of rhetoric, from some 
who did not support the tax cut in the 
first instance, about how it has not suc- 
ceeded. I remind those who may not be 
aware of it that it actually takes effect 
on Thursday of this week. I suppose it is 
fairly difficult to measure the success or 
failure of a program until it is started. 

So I suggest that what we are being 
asked now is to take away the tax cut 
from the American people so that Con- 
gress will not have to face up to budget 
cuts. They would rather take away the 
American taxpayer’s tax reduction, 
which the taxpayers have been waiting 
for a long time, so that Members of Con- 
gress will not have to face up to some 
difficult choices on budget cutting. 

The easiest way to avoid budget cut- 
ting is to say, “Don’t give anybody a tax 
cut. Just continue the Government’s 
appetite for defense spending, overtax 
the American taxpayers, and we Mem- 
bers of Congress can go home and say, 
‘Tm doing the responsible thing: I'm not 
going to cut spending. This is one way 
to balance the budget—just take the 
tax cut away, and I don’t have to make 
difficult votes.’ ” 

The Senator from Kansas suggests 
that if you are happy with high interest 
rates and high inflation, that is the 
course we should fo'low. It seems to us 
that the President has given us direc- 
tion. For the first time in the memory 
of many of us, we have a President who 
has provided leadership with respect to 
spending reduction, and I hope we can 
have broad bipartisan support in tabling 
this amendment. 

This amendment, the trigger amend- 
ment, really proposes a trigger tax in- 
crease. Tax increases in my view, are not 
welcome. We already have four more 
tax increases built into the Social Secu- 
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rity Act of 1977 which the majority party 
at that time told us would cure the so- 
cial security system until the year 2030. 

Here we are about 4 years later, with 
the social security system in serious trou- 
ble, even though we were told in 1977 
that if we adopted the recommendations 
of the Carter administration and in- 
creased taxes on the American working 
man and working woman and on em- 
ployers six times between now and the 
year 1990, we would take care of the so- 
cial security system. 

Now we have another remedy coming 
from pretty much the same source, the 
same direction, another tax increase. 

So I hope that if we do not go ahead 
with the tax reductions that were ap- 
proved by the Senate by a vote of 89- 
to-11—89-to-11 was the vote on the tax 
reduction package. Then taxes would 
rise by 22 percent over the next 3 years. 
In 1983 it would mean a real tax in- 
crease for most Americans beyond pres- 
ent levels. 

Let us face it: Even with the tax re- 
duction package, the largest tax reduc- 
tion package in history, because of in- 
flation and because bracket creep, most 
taxpayers will end up with a 1, 2, or 3 
percent real tax cut. 

Mr. President, I do not quarrel with 
those who offer this amendment. If we 
want to debate the tax bill again on the 
debt ceiling, this is an opportunity. That, 
in effect, is what we are doing. We are 
being asked to undo today what the 
Senate did by a 90 percent vote just a 
couple of months ago, in approving a 
tax increase. 

So, at the appropriate time, when 


speakers on the Democratic side have 
completed their statements, I will move 
to table the amendment. 

I point out that the Senator from 
Kansas is not certain what is happening 
on Wall Street these days, but I under- 
stand there has been some good news 


yesterday, despite the prediction of 
doom and gloom by some; and there has 
been good news today and good news 
around the world in the stock markets. 
Interest rates were reduced a half per- 
cent yesterday. That is not much, but 
that is better than they were 2 days ago. 
So there is some indication that even 
before the effective date of the Presi- 
dent’s program, it is having some impact 
in some places. 

I encourage my colleagues to give the 
President a chance. He barely got to 
town a few months ago. We have had 
some differences of opinion on which 
way the country should go, but nobody 
wanted it to go the way it has been going 
the last 10 years. 

It seems to me that the President de- 
serves an opvortunity to put his pro- 
gram in place, and it starts on Thurs- 
day. I know that we have already had 
last rites for the program. It has not 
even been in effect or been in place. I 
hope that the media will find it in their 
hearts not to make it retroactive. The 
effective date is Thursday. Perhaps the 
American people then will understand 
that, as of Thursday, we have the Presi- 
dent’s full program in place. 

The tax reduction has been in effect in 
1981 in some areas of business, and some 
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little place on capital gains, but the in- 
dividual rate cuts and the full impact 
of the other cuts take effect in October 
or in January of next year. 

This Senator believes that if Congress 
does not totally lose its nerve—I see 
some erosion around and some erosion 
on both sides. The President has not lost 
his nerve, and if we do not lose ours and 
the American people help us not to lose 
our nerve in the process, we may yet 
turn the economy around and further 
reduce interest rates and further reduce 
inflation, and increase jobs in the pri- 
vate sector. That really is what the 
President indicated he would like to do 
for this country when he was a candi- 
date and since he has been the Presi- 
dent. 

The Senator from Kansas under- 
stands that when debt ceilings are on 
the floor, there is always a great deal of 
effort to amend the debt ceiling meas- 
ure. I can remember not too long ago 
when I offered amendments to the debt 
ceiling measure. I did not know anyone 
was watching on the other side, but ap- 
parently somebody picked that up—not 
what I did but what some of the more 
effective Senators did. 

Mr. President, I hope that at the ap- 
propriate time, we can table all these 
amendments. We have an amendment 
from Senator AnmstrRoNnG on the Repub- 
lican side. We are going to table that 
amendment, It is a good amendment. 

The Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator from New Jersey have an 
amendment. Their amendment is not 
quality, but it is all right to bring it up. 
I hope we can dispose of it with a motion 
to table sometimes after 7 p.m. 

I say to my colleagues, even those who 
are not on the floor, because they are 
undoubtedly listening in their offices, 
that unless we act today not only on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 265, but, more im- 
portantly, on another resolution we need 
unanimous consent to bring up, House 
Joint Resolution 266, in effect we cost 
the taxpayers of this country about $4.5 
to $5 million. That is because we need 
an earlier 1-day extension on the debt 
ceiling so that the Treasury can make 
certain bond offerings to fund the civil 
service retirement system. If that is not 
done, if we do not have that approval 
by Congress, then we are, in effect, wast- 
ing $5 million of taxpayers’ money. 

Finally, Mr. President, I say this: I 
know the Senators from New Jersey and 
Nebraska understand this and are not 
trying to frustrate it; I make that clear 
at the outset. I say to my colleagues 
everywhere that I am in the position the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has found himself in, in the past. If we 
do not extend the debt ceiling by to- 
morrow night, certain things will hap- 
pen. 

By next Monday, if we do not extend 
it in timely fashion, many of the Gov- 
ernment checks being sent out—social 
security checks, for example—will not 
be honored because there will not be 
money to pay those checks. We are told 
by the Treasury that as of next Monday, 
there will be outstanding checks, billions 
of dollars worth, and they cannot be 
redeemed because of the fact that there 
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is no borrowing authority and the Gov- 
ernment will be out of money. 

That chronology has been placed in 
the Recorp. It is not intended to 
frighten anybody. Some of my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle have said, “Let it 
happen. What we need in this country is 
a little chaos.” Mr. President, if that hap- 
pened, there would be chaos. There would 
be so much chaos if that happened that 
we could probably slip social security re- 
form through the Senate without any- 
body noticing it, because there would be 
so much focus on what happened if the 
Government cannot meet its obligations. 
So it is serious business we are about. 

I hope that people who have amend- 
ments will come to the floor this after- 
noon so we can have a final vote on them 
this evening and we can have a vote on 
Senate Joint Resolution 265, followed by 
a vote on Senate Joint Resolution 266 
and, hopefully, have a vote on some- 
thing sent over by the House called the 
Bolling proposal, which would restore 
the minimum benefit. 

We would modify that benefit with a 
package voted out, 20 to 0, from the 
Committee on Finance last year, with a 
restoration of the minimum benefit— 
a rather large restoration—provision 
for interfund borrowing, provision for 
reallocation of taxes in the different 
funds, and, finally, adoption of a pro- 
vision that will pay for the restoration 
of the minimum benefit. 

Mr. President, it is my hope we can 
reach some agreement, Democrats and 
Republicans, to bring up the Bolling 
proposal to substitute the package 
adopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and send that back to the House. If 
that all happens in the next few hours, 
we shall have accomplished a great deal. 

I thank my colleague from Nebraska 
for his patience. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. President, I shall try to be brief 
because I know my friend and colleague 
from New Jersey, cosponsor of the 
amendments before us, wants to talk 
on this subject. 

I have listened with great interest, as 
I always do, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, my friend and 
colleague from Kansas. I am not cer- 
tain that he still understands this 
amendment. At least. the arguments 
that he offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in support of his tabling motion led 
one to believe that he simply does not 
understand the thrust of the amend- 
ment. 

He says that this is an amendment 
to increase taxes. To the contrary, Mr. 
President. It is the only amendment 
that has ever been offered when the tax 
bill passed this body and it is the only 
amendment that I know of that is be- 
ing offered on the debt ceiling limit bill 
that directly attacks the ruinous inter- 
est rates that are affecting this country. 

Contrary to the argument that has 
been presented by the Senator from 
Kansas, we are not giving the Presi- 
dent a chance. Indeed, all you have to 
do is read this simple amendment. You 
would say we are going along 100 percent 
with the President’s economic recovery 
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program. We are going along 100 per- 
cent with the President’s tax cut pro- 
gram, just as it passed this body 60 days 
ago. 

All we are saying, Mr. President, is 
that if the economic assumptions in the 
President’s program do not work out, 
then we are providing for a safety valve, 
a trigger mechanism, if you will, which 
will send the market the notice that we 
are indeed sincere about doing something 
about the high interest rates. 

If this amendment is tabled, and I 
suspect that there is a chance that that 
might happen, because you can count on 
unanimous support for the tabling mo- 
tion on the other side of the aisle, how 
do they answer the question of what they 
are going to do about interest rates? 
They keep saying, Mr. President, if you 
will just believe in the President’s pro- 
gram, everything will work out. That is 
what I am saying, except that I am say- 
ing that if the President’s program does 
not work out, then we have an escape 
route that could and will directly affect 
the lowering of interest rates right now. 

Mr. President, I think it is not fair to 
say that we are trying to interfere with 
the President’s program. All we are say- 
ing in the amendment, clearly stated, is 
that nothing will be changed in the Presi- 
dent’s program. Nothing will be changed 
in the economic recovery package that is 
so near and dear to the hearts of those 
on the other side of the aisle and those 
of us on this side of the aisle that sin- 
cerely hope that the President’s program 
will work. We are not taking away one 
option for that program’s not working. 

The basic question is, are you con- 
cerned about the ruinous high interest 
rate today that most economists agree is 
the thing that is starting to direct the 
economic program of the President off 
track? All we are saying is, if it does go 
off track, this is an amendment that will 
bring it back on. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if you sin- 
cerely believe in giving the President’s 
program a chance, as I do, we are not 
raising taxes, we are not interfering with 
the program. We are simply saying that 
if the specific figures advanced by the 
President as they affect the economy do 
not work out a year from now, then we 
suggest that if interest rates stay high 
and if the deficit flares, we would reduce 
by half in the third year—not the first 
year, not the second year, but the third 
year—the individual income tax cut. 

It is a reasonable amendment, as I said 
in my remarks this morning. I hope that 
my colleagues will recognize that this is 
the only thing that we can do now and 
reject the argument of the Senator from 
Kansas that we should ignore the high 
interest rate problems and let nature 
take its course. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support and cosponsorship of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska and the senior Senator from 
New Jersey. It is the same amendment in 
substance that was offered on the tax 
bill. I shall not repeat the arguments 
that were offered by the Senator from 
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Nebraska, because I think he succinctly 
stated that this is an amendment which 
provides a triggering mechanism to pre- 
serve a stable economy. 

And indeed if interest rates are much 
higher than the President predicts they 
will be, if the budget deficit is much 
higher than the President predicts his 
program will bring, then we will reduce 
the size of that third year tax cut ac- 
cordingly. 

This is an amendment that is prudent. 
It is an amendment which I think is 
timely, for many Senators after return- 
ing from their August recess recognized 
that something was wrong out there. In- 
terest rates were not dropping, they were 
skyrocketing; the deficit was not coming 
down, it was going up. 

The prospect of stable growth had 
deteriorated dramatically in the 1 
month after the economic recovery pro- 
gram had been adopted. 

It is just such probability in the future 
that occasions this amendment. 

I hope that it will not be used, but 
indeed it might be and we must be ready. 

I think, also, on the occasion of of- 
fering this amendment it might be ap- 
propriate to comment about the inter- 
national aspects of the Reagan economic 
program. This is the week that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank are meeting in Washington. In- 
deed the President has addressed them 
today. 

Mr. President, back in the early 1900’s 
there was a President of the United 
States who fought a war to make the 
world safe for democracy, and indeed if 
the President’s comments to the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund are correctly reported this morn- 
ing, it seems that this President is at- 
tempting to make the world safe for 
supply side, a particular kind of supply 
side that is defined as reducing the mar- 
ginal tax rate and cutting nondefense 
Government spending. 

In fact, this administration’s inter- 
national economic policy is to be cate- 
gorized in two ways. One is getting Gov- 
ernment out of the world economy, and 
that includes those institutions that are 
holding their annual meeting today, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. 

The second thing that characterizes 
the international economic policy of this 
administration is that it pays little at- 
tention to global repercussions of domes- 
tic economic developments. By that I 
mean the interest rate policy, the tax 
policy, the fiscal policy generally of the 
United States. 

The result of these two actions leads to 
an endangerment of our entire world 
economic system particularly at a 
moment when it was under stress. 

Mr. President, that system, as most 
Senators and citizens know, was created 
in 1945 based on the principles of free 
trade, free flow of capital and the dollar 
as the reserve currency. It was a system 
created to avert the downturn in world 
trade that occasioned the depths of the 
depression in the 1930’s, It was a system 
devised to bolster our allies in Germany 
and Japan to act as a bulwark against 
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Communism. It was a system based on 
the premise that the United States could 
outcompete any of our allies given a 
workable system of rules. 

Mr. President, by any standard of 
measurement that system provided the 
world with the greatest prosperity it has 
ever known. Since 1971, however, that 
system has been under stress, stress from 
at least four locations. 

One is that our allies turned out to re- 
cuperate much faster than we had ex- 
pected, Our economies are no longer as 
complementary but they are indeed 
deadly competitive, in any number of 
products in all of the markets of the 
world. That is the first stress on that 
system. 

The second stress is a rising protec- 
tionism throughout the world, that, of 
course, pushed us to the abyss and into 
the abyss in the Depression of 1930 and 
1931. The third stress was the extreme 
of floating exchange rates-which works 
well in theory but masked underlying 
economic inefficiencies in the system, 
and the fourth stress is really the eco- 
nomic shocks that were sustained by 
that world economy as a result of the 
three oil supply disruptions in the 
1970's. 

It is this system under these stresses 
that this administration enters with the 
proposal that we must get Government 
out of the world economy, including the 
World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, and we must follow very 
tight money policies in this country with- 
out regard not only to the small busi- 
nessmen, the farmers, and the housing 
industry in this country but without 
regard to any of our allies as well. 

Mr. President, the ties of economic 
interdependence are strong. Ignoring 
them will not eliminate them. And try- 
ing to cut them is extremely costly. 

Mr. President, the best government is 
not no government. Governments and 
government-created multinational insti- 
tutions provide the structure in which 
private enterprise can function and the 
stability through which economic growth 
can be obtained. Indeed, interdependence 
means management, rules of trade, and 
finance and investment are necessary. 


The program of this administration on 
three fronts endangers that world eco- 
nomic growth. First the high interest 
rates. Not only do these high interest 
rates come at a time when the world is 
already in sluggish economic growth, the 
developed world last year, for example, 
grew at a little over 1.2 percent, the de- 
veloping countries grew at about 4.4 per- 
cent. But the problem is let us take each 
one. The developed countries are tending 
toward a recession already. Take the 
German economy. It has high unemploy- 
ment and low inflation. That would not 
need expansionary policy but because we 
follow a policy that produces very high 
interest rates we force our German allies 
to cut their budget and in so doing make 
them unable to fulfill the defense re- 
quirements which are so absolutely cen- 
tral to sustaining the common defense 
of Western Europe. 

The effect of high interest rates on 


developing countries need not be be- 
labored. It stifles capital equipment in- 
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vestment, it raises the price of oil im- 
ports, it stops trade, it prevents countries 
that already have $300 billion in total 
outstanding debts and current account 
deficit collectively of $70 billion from 
being able to marshal any momentum on 
exports and, therefore, the attainment 
of revenues to repay those loans that 
most of the international banking struc- 
tures of the Western World have ex- 
tended to them. 

It is indeed somewhat ironic that at 
the time the world oil price has stabilized 
you find the interest rates skyrocketing 
with the general rule that every 1 per- 
cent increase in the world interest rate 
adds $7 to $8 billion onto the interest 
payments of developing countries. In 
fact, you find in many developing coun- 
tries their export revenues are not 
enough even to cover their interest pay- 
ments on the loans that have been ex- 
tended to them by private and multi- 
lateral banking institutions, not to men- 
tion the ability of those export revenues 
to cover oil imports which they do not. 

So, these interest rates are damaging 
to our national security, forcing our al- 
lies to be unable to commit themselves to 
the defense measures that are essential 
for the common defense. They endanger 
the economic system and the trading 
system and the international banking 
system upon which the prosperity of the 
whole world has been based since 1945, 
and they very clearly present a difficult, 
challenging, and damaging threat to the 
small businessmen, the housing industry, 
and the auto industry in this country. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest that this 
administration cannot withdraw from 
the world economy, cannot make the 
United States withdraw from that world 
economy, and an economy such as ours 
which has one in five jobs tied to ex- 
ports, 1 in 3 acres of farmland tied to ex- 
ports, and 20 to 25 percent of GNP tied 
to trade cannot withdraw from that 
world economy. We cannot -withdraw 
from multilateral institutions such as the 
IMF and the World Bank that are so 
essential to assuring the stability in the 
world in which the private sector can 
now issue an economic growth both in 
the Third World and developed world 
can occur. 

So, Mr. President, I argue finally that 
the statistics do not really capture the 
nature of the relationship among our 
economies in the developed world and 
developing world, because we are not only 
sensitive to each other’s commercial and 
financial markets as the last week has 
clearly made vivid but we are also sensi- 
tive to each other’s psychology about one 
another. 

In fact, that is the essense of alliance. 
And to date, the Reagan administration 
has shown signs of trying to ignore these 
linkages. It strives to remove government 
from the marketplace entirely and to as- 
sume all functions will be taken over by 
the private sector. But again and par- 
ticularly in the world economic system, 
the private sector needs stability and 
that requires government involvement in 
international cooperation. 

Changing that system to assure an- 
other three decades of growth is not easy. 

But there is one thing for certain: We 
do not have a choice to withdraw from 
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the world to a fortress America. We have 
a choice only of whether we will strive to 
create a creative cooperation among the 
economies of this world or whether we 
will have a more disorderly and perhaps 
deadly tangle. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senator from Nebraska has offered a 
prudent amendment that simply says 
before we proceed down the road of a 
policy hoping that it will work without 
certainty that it will, let us pause and 
give all parties an exit from a road that 
has the potential of leading to economic 
disaster. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port Senator Exon’s amendment and 
would urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. President, the Exon amendment 
offers us an effective opportunity to 
shore up our faltering economy and re- 
assert our intention to end the string of 
massive deficits and achieve a balanced 
budget. 

The amendment takes the adminis- 
tration’s economic forecast at its word. 
If the targets are being met, if we are 
making progress toward economic re- 
covery, the full 5-10-10 tax cut voted 
earlier this year will take effect as 
scheduled. 

But if the targets are not met, and if 
interest rates and the deficits are larger 
than anticipated, then the prudent 
course to follow is to scale back the tax 
reduction in future years, to insure that 
the budget can be balanced. In other 
words. the third year of the tax cut would 
be conditioned on satisfactory e-onomic 
progress toward the goals we share for 
a return to prosperity and a healthy na- 
tional economy. 

I favor a balanced budget and a pol- 
icy of restraint to bring inflation down. 
But today we have a schizophrenic eco- 
nomic policy. You cannot simultaneously 
have extremely tight money and an ex- 
tremely loose fiscal policy. The numbers 
do not add up. You cannot get to a bal- 
anced budget from there. 

You certainly would not try to put 
out a fire by pouring water with one 
hand and gasoline with the other. Yet 
that is how the administration is trying 
to put out the fires of inflation. Tight 
money and high interest rates are the 
water. And the massive tax cuts and the 
huge increases in defense spending are 
the gasoline. 

Wall Street is not the villian. It is the 
messenger bringing the bad economic 
news to the administration. The continu- 
ing plague of high interest rates and the 
confusion and consternation in the fi- 
nancial markets are, in effect, a vote of 
no confidence in the administration’s 
current policy. 

The numbers tell the story. The recent 
tax bill enacted the largest and the 
longest individual tax cuts in our history. 
As a result of the 3-year tax reductions, 
Federal revenues in the coming years will 
be reduced by the following amounts: 
Fiscal year 1982, $26.9 billion; fiscal year 
1983, $71.1 billion; and fiscal year 1984, 
$114.7 billion. 


These enormous tax reductions have 
been a major factor in triggering the 
highest interest rates since the Civil 
War. They threaten to saddle the coun- 
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try with the largest deficits in our his- 
tory. Far from a balanced budget in 
1984, the chairman of the House Budget 
Committee has actually suggested that 
the deficit that year could be over $60 
billion, and could reach the incredible 
level of $97 billion in 1985. 

In his address to the Nation last week, 
President Reagan told us that, as a result 
of the current negative developments on 
the economy, the estimated budget def- 
icit for 1982 had climbed from $42 billion 
to $59 billion, and that the deficit could 
well be just as large in 1984. 

In order to bring the economy back 
on track toward a balanced budget in 
1984, the President proposed major new 
reductions in Federal spending in each 
of the next 3 years. 

But Congress and the administration 
have already cut spending to the bone. 
Many of the President’s proposals for 
future spending cuts are still on the 
drawing board and have yet to be 
identified. 

It is fundamentally unfair for the ad- 
ministration to seek to balance its budget 
by further cuts in spending, at a time 
when large reductions in the budget defi- 
cit could also be achieved by cutting back 
the tax cut. 

In fact, former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger has said that this 
year’s tax cut is “likely to go down in 
history as the single most irresponsible 
fiscal action of modern times.” 

We sometimes hear it said that the 
administration’s program does not even 
start until October 1, so give it a chance. 

But their whole theory has been based 
on expectations. People are looking 
closely at the program, and the more 
they see, the less they believe. 

If you have a bottle of pills and you 
notice from the label that it is the wrong 
prescription, you do not just go ahead 
and swallow them. You call the doctor 
for a new prescription. 

The tax cuts were enacted prema- 
turely. They were rushed into law before 
the budget was balanced. Unless we act 
now to condition those cuts on meeting 
the administration’s targets, we may 
well doom the economy to an endless 
period of high interest rates and slow 
growth. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New Jersey know of any 
other speakers on the amendment? 


Mr. BRADLEY. I do not think, I would 
say in my response to my colleague from 
Kansas, that there are any other 
speakers on the amendment. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska will 
be returning to the floor shortly. I am 
sure that he will be prepared at that 
point to discuss with you final disposi- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will move 
to table the amendment. I do not want 
to cut anyone off if there are other 
speakers. If not, we would like to make 
that motion and go on to other amend- 
ments. I hope, if other Members have 
amendments, they can bring them to 
the floor so we can start voting at 7 
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o'clock this evening. There should be two 
or three votes back to back. Hopefully, 
any other amendments that either s:de 
has can be offered in the interim sc that 
we can dispose of this bill some time this 
evening. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, certainly 
we want to cooperate with the managers 
of the bill. I think it is appropriate at 
this time that I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the bill. That has not been dene 
up to this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill or on the amendment? 

Mr. EXON. On the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? Apparently there is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to table 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? Apparently there is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I say to any 
other prospective amendor who could 
journey to the floor that it would be ap- 
preciated, because I think we would all 
like to proceed. 


I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Treasury Sec- 
retary indicating his desire that we not 
add amendments to the bill for the rea- 
sons that have been stated in the last 
couple of days, one being that the Gov- 
ernment, despite our concern about ex- 
ceeding a trillion dollar public debt—I 
think anyone who does not think this 
country is in trouble just has to under- 
stand that we are raising the debt ceil- 
ing, the public debt ceiling to $1,079.8 
trillion, which should get us to the end 
of the next fiscal year, which ends Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and hopefully beyond 
the end of that year into calendar 1983. 

But if there is some doubt about the 
necessity for this Congress, regardless of 
anyone’s party or philosophy, to con- 
tinue to find ways to cut Federal spend- 
ing, and if you are concerned about 
your children and your grandchildren, 
then just have them take a look at the 
public debt extension bill we are debat- 
ing today on the Senate floor. 


The other alternative to not doing 
anything is, as I said yesterday, come a 
week from yesterday the Government 
will not be able to honor outstanding 
checks. Many of those went into the 
mail on the 28th and today, the 29th. So 
path serious business we are talking 
about. 


I know there are well intentioned 
Members on both sides that say, “Well, 
maybe that is what this country needs 
is about a week or 10 days or 2 weeks of 
the Government not being able to meet 
its obligations.” 


That certainly would startle the Amer- 
can people. You tall: about disarray and 
disruption in domestic and world mar- 
kets, certainly that would alert the peo- 
ple around the world of the chaos in 
this country. 
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So it seems to this Senator, as the 
Senator from Nebraska sa‘d, that we 
needed an escape route if the program 
does not work. I think the Senator was 
suggesting that maybe those of us on 
this side need the escape route if the 
program does not work. 

If it works, we will be able to walk 
down the middle; if not, we will be look- 
ing for that escape route the Senator 
from Nebraska referred to. 

In his letter, the Treasury Secretary 
points up again some of the reasons that 
he believes we should move on this debt 
ce ling extension, hopefully today and 
not later than tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, September 28, 1981. 
Hon. RoBERT J. DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am writing to reiterate the 
Administration's strong opposition to any 
amendments which would modify the recent- 
ly enacted Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981. 

A reversal on the tax cut, before it even 
goes into effect, would have a disastrous im- 
pact on the financial markets, The stop-and- 
go policies of the past have undermined the 
Government's credibility, and such a sudden 
about-face would convince individuals and 
business alike that the Government is not to 
be counted upon, and that no commitment 
to save or invest was worth making in the 
current uncertain situation. 

Spending reduction is the only route to a 
balanced budget which favors real economic 
growth and job creation. Spending reduction 
frees up real resources for the private sector 
to use to make this country grow. Tax in- 
creases, on the other hand, retain control 
over resources for the Federal Government. 

The individual tax cuts enacted last month 
are necessary to offset pending tax increases. 
If these tax cuts are reduced or delayed, the 
American people would face tax increases. A 
tax increase before the ink is dry on the tax 
cut would destroy incentives to work, save 
and invest. If we are serious about economic 
growth, we must be serious about having in- 
centives intact, and make the added effort to 
control Federal spending further. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD T. REGAN. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, while await- 
ing other Senators to come to the floor 
with amendments, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 440 
(Purpose: To establish a trust fund which is 
financed from revenues from the repeal of 
reductions in the windfall profit tax con- 
tained in the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981 and which is used as a reserve for 
the Social Security trust fund, and for 
other purposes) 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
an unprinted amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator ‘rom Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
for himself, Mr. CANNON, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
and Mr. Bpen proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 440. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 


ing new section: 
Sec. . (a) The following provisions of the 


Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, and the 
amendments made by those provisions, are 
hereby repealed: 

(1) Section 601 (relating to $2,500 royalty 
exemption for 1982 and 


credit for 1981; 
thereafter). 

(2) Section 602 (relating to reduction in 
tax imposed on newly discovered oil). 

(3) Section 603 (relating to exempt inde- 
pendent producer stripper well oil). 

(b) Title II of the Social Security Act is 
amended by inserting after section 201 the 
following new section: 

“SOCIAL SECURITY RESERVE TRUST FUND 


"Sec. 201A. (a) There is established in the 
Treasury of the United States a trust fund to 
be known as the Social Security Reserve 
Trust Fund (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Trust Fund’) which shall 
consist of amounts transferred to the Trust 
Fund under this section. 

““(b) (1) There is appropriated to the Trust 
Fund for each fiscal year an amount equal 
to the increase in revenues for such fiscal 
year which results from the repeal of sections 
601, 602, and 603 of the Economic Recovery 
Tax Act of 1981, except that the aggregate 
amount appropriated to the Trust Fund 
under this paragraph for all fiscal years shall 
not exceed $50,000,000 000. 

“(2) The amount appropriated under para- 
graph (1) shall be transferred to the Trust 
Fund by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
least quarterly on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary. Proper adjustment shall be 
made in the amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent prior estimates were not 
equal to the amounts required to be trans- 
ferred. 

“(c) There is created a body to be known 
as the Board of Trustees of the Trust Fund 
(hereinafter in this section called the ‘Board 
of Trustees’) the members, Managing Trustee, 
and Secretary of which shall be the individ- 
uals serving as members, Managing Trustee, 
and Secretary of the Board of Trustees cre- 
ated under section 201(c). The Board of 
Trustees shall meet at least once each calen- 
dar year. It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Trustees to— 

“(1) hold the Trust Fund; 

“(2) report to the Congress not later than 
the first day of April of each year on the 
operation and status of the Trust Fund dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year and on its ex- 
pected operation and status during the next 
five fiscal years; 

“(3) report immediately to the Congress 
whenever the Board of Trustees is of the 
opinion that the amount of the Trust Fund 
is unduly small; and 

“(4) review the general policies followed in 
managing the Trust Fund, and recommend 
changes in such policies, including necessary 
changes in the provisions of the law which 
govern the way in which the Trust Fund is 
to be managed. 

The report provided for in paragraph (2) 
shall include a statement of the assets of, 
and the disbursements made from, the Trust 
Fund during the preceding fiscal year, an 
estimate of the expected payments to, and 
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disbursements from, the Trust Fund during 
each of the next five fiscal years, and a state- 
ment of the actuarial status of the Trust 
Fund. Such report shall be printed as a House 
document of the session of the Congress in 
which the report is made. 

“(d)(1)(A) It shall be the duty of the 
Managing Trustee to invest such portion of 
the Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, 
required to meet current withdrawals, and 
such investments shall be made so as to 
secure the maximum possible interest yield, 
commensurate with the safety of the Trust 
Fund. Such investments may be made only 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United States. 
For such purpose such obligations may be 
acquired (i) on original issue at the issue 
price, or (ii) by purchase of outstanding 
obligations at the market price. 

“(B) The purposes for which obligations 
of the United States may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, are 
hereby extended to authorize the issuance at 
par of public-debt obligations for purchase by 
the Trust Fund. Such obligations issued for 
purchase by the Trust Fund shall have matu- 
rities fixed with due regard for the needs of 
the Trust Fund and shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the average market yield (com- 
puted by the Managing Trustee on the basis 
of market quotations as of the end of the 
calendar month next preceding the date of 
such issue) on— 

“(1) all marketable interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States then forming 
a part of the public debt, 

“(il) all marketable interest-bearing obli- 
gations which are not obligations of the 
United States but which are guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the United 
States, and 

“(iil) all marketable federally sponsored 
agency interest-bearing obligations that are 
designated in the laws authorizing their is- 
suance as lawful investments for fiduciary 
and trust funds under the control and au- 
thority of the United States or any officer of 
the United States; 


except that where such average market yield 
is not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, the rate of interest of such obliga- 
tions shall be the multiple of one-eighth of 1 
per centum nearest such market yield. 

“(C) The Managing Trustee may purchase 
other interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States, on original issue or at the market 
price, where he determines that such pur- 
chase is necessary to secure the maximum 
possible interest yield, commensurate with 
the safety of the Trust Fund, and that such 
purchase is in the public interest. 

“(D) The Managing Trustee shall secure 
such equipment and enlist the services of 
such experts as may be necessary for the 
purpose of allowing the Board to make in- 
vestments which will secure the maximum 
possible interest yield. 

“(2) Any obligations acquired by the Trust 
Fund (except public-debt obligations issued 
exclusively to the Trust Fund) may be sold 
by the Managing Trustee at the market price, 
and such public-debt obligations may be re- 
deemed at par plus accrued interest. 

“(3) The interest on, and the proceeds 
from the sale or redemption of, any obliga- 
tions held in the Trust Fund shall be cred- 
ited to and form a part of the Trust Fund. 

“(e) The Secretary shall transfer, out of 
any amounts in the Trust Pund, to the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund, the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund, and the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Fund such amounts as may be provided by 
appropriation Acts.”. 

(c) Subparagraph (B) of section 102(c) (1) 
of the Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax Act of 
1980 is amended— 
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(1) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, plus”, and 

(2) by inserting immediately after clause 
(il) the following new clause: 

“(iii) any amount appropriated to the So- 
cial Security Reserve Trust Fund under sec- 
tion 201A(b)(1) of the Social Security Act.”. 

(d)(1) Section 201 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) There shall be transferred to the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund and to the Federal Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund such amounts as may be appro- 
priated for such purposes from the Social Se- 
curity Reserve Trust Fund.”. 

(2) Section 1817 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(j) There shall be transferred to the Trust 
Fund such amounts as may be appropriated 
for such purpose from the Social Security 
Reserve Trust Fund.”. 

(e)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the amendments made by this section 
shall apply to fiscal years beginning after 
September 30, 1981. 

(2)(A) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall apply to all taxable years and periods 
to which the provisions repealed by subsec- 
tion (a), and the amendments made by those 
provisions, would have applied. 

(B) The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
shall be applied and administered as if the 
provisions repealed by subsection (a), and 
the amendments made by those provisions, 
had not been enacted. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, there 
is nothing very complicated about this 
amendment. It would do two things: 
first, it would repeal the $33 billion in 
special tax breaks given to o'l interests 
in the recent tax bill; and, second, trans- 
fer that money to the social security 
trusts where it would be held as a reserve 
against the possibility the economy will 
not perform as well as the Congressional 
Budget Office predicts. 

I advisedly selected the word “possi- 
bility” and not the word “probability” 
only because I believe this Congress will 
insist on restoring some measure of rea- 
son to the administration’s Alice-in-Dis- 
neyland economic plan. Specifically, I be- 
lieve Congress will want to cut Pentagon 
spending much more substantially than 
the token $2 billion recommended by 
President Reagan. I believe also that 
there will be some rethinking of the un- 
fortunate tax measure we passed. James 
Schlesinger has called that tax bill the 
single most irresponsible fiscal action in 
modern times. Frankly, I think he was 
being charitable. It was a disaster and 
much of the turmoil we are witnessing 
in financial circles today owes directly 
to that unjustified and unproductive 
giveaway of revenues. 

Unless Congress does insist on restor- 
ing reason end balance to the proram. 
the economy is headed for rough times 
indeed and the first to feel the impact 
will be the social security system. If we 
allow that to happen, we w'll need the 
reserve created and funded by my 
amendment just to keep benefits flowing 
while we think of something else to do. 

The President’s solution to the grow- 
ing crisis of confidence in his economic 
plan is to cut even deeper into domestic 
programs. Those cuts even included so- 
cial security benefits until the President 
was warned off by his own party leaders. 
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Irving Kristol, writing in the September 
25, 1981, Wall Street Journal, had this 
to say about the administration’s new 
strategy: 

It's the wrong battle at the wrong time. 
You don’t rush to cut the budget when the 
economy is slowing down. That's not supply 
side economics. It's Herbert Hoover eco- 
nomics. 


Mr. President, there is an alternative 
and that is to begin to pare away some 
of the unnecessary tax giveaways which 
are the source of much of our problem. 
No industry is less in need of a tax 
break than the oil industry. But, we do 
not even have to debate that question. 
What we have to decide here today is 
whether the oil industry needs this rev- 
enue more than the beleaguered social 
security system. Are oil company profits 
going to come ahead of the security of 
our retired citizens? 

Mr. President, I can anticipate one 
argument of the opponents of this 
amendment and that is the much as- 
serted, but little examined dictum that 
you should not use general revenues for 
social security. To do so, it will be said, 
would convert a pay-as-you-go retire- 
ment plan into some kind of welfare 
program. 

I think we all know better than that. 
Social security ceased to be a simple old 
age retirement program when we grafted 
disability on to the system in 1956 and 
medicare in 1965. Those were programs 
which should have been financed at the 
time from general revenues. If we had 
done that we would not have the prob- 
lems we face today. 

Some of the same people who today 
object most vociferously to using general 
revenues for social security argued a few 
months ago that people being deprived 
of minimum benefits did not have to 
worry. If they were “truly needy,” they 
could qualify for supplemental security 
income, food stamps and the like. Now, 
what is that but a backdoor way of bring- 
ing general revenues into the system? 

Mr. President, we are talking about a 
short-term measure to shore up the so- 
cial security system which has been hard 
hit by inflation and high unemployment. 
Some believe the only way to protect 
thara henefits is to cut those benefits. 
I say a better choice is to reclaim tnese 
winufall profit revenues and use them 
to create a safety net under the system. 
If we need further justification, then 
consider the impact that soaring energy 
prices have had on the budgets of social 
security recipients and, through the gen- 
eral inflation they stimulated, on the 
financial health of the social security 
system itself. 

Another objection to using general 
revenues to assist social security is that 
the same wage earner pays both social 
security and general taxes. In effect, us- 
ing general revenues is a back door way 
of raising payroll taxes. 

That ob‘ection does not apnly to the 
use of windfall tax revenues. That tax is 
paid only by oil producers and. given the 
ceiling price enforced by OPEC comreti- 
tion, the tax is not and cannot be passed 
on to the consumer. 

Also, unlike other taxes, the windfall 
tax expires by law in 10 years, or when 
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$227 billion has been collected. Thus, my 
proposal involves only a temporary in- 
fusion of outside funds and is not a per- 
manent departure from the goal of mak- 
ing social security a self-sufficient 
system. 

Specifically, my amendment would 
repeal section 601 relating to tax credit 
for royalty owners, section 602 relating 
to reduction in the tax imposed on newly 
discovered oil and section 603 relating 
to the exemption of independent pro- 
ducer stripper well oil. The total revenues 
involved through 1986 are an estimated 
$11.6 billion. Through the life of the 
windfall tax it could amount to as much 
as $33 billion. 

Mr. President, my amendment will pro- 
vide a margin of safety by repealing the 
$33 billion tax break given to the oil in- 
dustry out of windfall profit revenues in 
the recent tax act. The amendment 
would transfer those revenues instead 
to the social security trusts where they 
would serve as a reserve and a cushion 
against unforeseen economic difficulties. 
I have hope that little, if any, of the 
reserve will be needed to cover benefit 
outlays, in which case it would be in- 
vested in high-yielding Government se- 
curities and earn interest for the system. 

No one can tell me that there is a need 
within the oil industry for additional 
profits which the last tax bill gave it. 
Certainly the case for subsidizing oil 
producers cannot take precedence over 
the needs of our elderly citizens. My 
amendment would take from the truly 
greedy and give to the truly needy. 

The fact is this tax giveaway to the 
oil industry has nothing to do with the 
President’s economic recovery plan. It 
was an add-on—a little bit of grease 
applied as an afterthought to help slip 
the tax bill through this Congress. 

If the oil interests had had their way 
there would have been a lot more grease 
applied; $33 billion was not enough. On 
July 22, in the closing hours of debate 
on the tax bill, the distinguished floor 
manager, Senator Dott, of the bill now 
before us offered another amendment to 
further drain revenues from the windfall 
tax and return them to the oil com- 
panies, The estimated price tag on that 
amendment was an additional $40 bil- 
lion—that is additional beyond the $33 
billion, another $40 billion, and that 
Dole amendment actually had a ma- 
jority in this Chamber on a parliamen- 
tary test vote. 


There is no mystery about it. Much of 
the opposition to my amendment today 
springs from a desire to keep revenues 
unencumbered so that at some future 
time down the road they can be given 
back entirely to the oil companies—every 
last dime of them. That is the hidden 
issue in this debate and all the arguments 
about using general revenues for social 
security or equity for royalty owners 
cannot disguise it. 

Nobody can make the case that the oil 
companies need additional funds for in- 
vestment. They cannot use what they are 
making already. They are running 
around attempting to buy up other oil 
companies, commercial real estate. cable 
TV networks—anything that is not 
nailed down. 
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I have sympathy for some royalty own- 
ers. The provision affecting them is not 
totally without merit, and I think there 
are probably other forms of relief we 
can provide for this group. Why not, for 
instance, simply prohibit the oil com- 
panies from passing on the burden of the 
windfall tax to these lease holders? I do 
not know, but I do know this: there are 
a lot of things with some merit which we 
simply cannot afford. We have to set 
priorities. We have to make choices. And, 
the choice we have today is whether we 
are going to use these general revenues 
to further enrich the oil industry or to 
provide a minimum margin of safety for 
the 36 million Americans dependent on 
social security benefits. 

I know some of my colleagues are un- 
happy with having to choose between oil 
company profits and benefits for senior 
citizens. But it is not my amendment 
which is forcing them to that decision. 
The choice was made when we adopted 
this administration’s economic recovery 
package, We cut social security benefits 
by $26 billion—that is what we did as 
part of the President’s and the congres- 
sional economic package—and we used 
those savings of $26 billion, in a manner 
of speaking, to finance the $33 billion tax 
break for oil interests. So, it is not my 
amendment, but the votes cast on the tax 
and budget cuts that put us in this situa- 
tion. My amendment is merely an oppor- 
tunity to reverse that miscarriage of 
common justice. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Missouri if there are 
other Senators who will be speaking on 
the amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes, there are. Their 
officers were notified when I took the 
floor, and it is anticipated that three or 
four will be here to speak on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senator 
EAGLETON proposes an amendment to re- 
peal the windfall profit tax relief con- 
tained in the economic recovery act of 
1981—royality owner relief, reducing the 
tax on new oil to 15 percent, and phasing 
in an exemption for independent strip- 
per. EAGLETON would earmark the reve- 
nues saved—which he counts at $33 bil- 
lion over the life of the tax—for the so- 
cial security trust funds. 

Earmarking general revenues from 
what is, in effect, a tax increase would be 
an ineffective and illogical way to solve 
the short-term financing problems of so- 
cial security. It is also inconsistent with 
the basic policies of both the Social 
Security Act and the windfall tax. 

This is a departure from self-financ- 
ing. Social security has been self-fi- 
nanced by employer and employee pay- 
roll taxes, and proposals to fund benefits 
out of general revenues have rightly 
caused considerable controversy. Critics 
of general revenue financing contend 
that benefits would get further out of 
control if not “linked” to the payroll tax, 
whose size is apparent to every wage 
earner. 

The proposal amounts to earmarking a 
portion of windfall tax revenues for so- 
cial security. Those revenues vary ac- 
cording to the price of oil, amounts of 
production, and type of production. So- 
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cial security outlays vary according to 
benefit levels and the number of qualified 
retirees. There is no logical connection 
between the two: Why force each pro- 
gram to depend on the economics—and 
the politics—of the other? 

The Crude Oil Windfall Profit Tax 
Act of 1980 already provided a type of 
earmarking: The revenues were to go 
for aid to lower income households, in- 
dividual and corporate income tax re- 
ductions, and energy and transportation 
spending programs. The intent was to 
apply the windfall tax revenues to areas 
that relate to the higher costs of energy: 
Applying some of those revenues to boost 
social security is inconsistent with this 
legislative intent. 

To devote any general revenues to so- 
cial security just reduces the amount of 
general revenues available for all the 
other programs in the budget. If we are 
convinced we need a tax increase to add 
to general revenues, then that is what 
we should do. This is just a subterfuge to 
avoid coming to grips with the real diffi- 
culties of social security. 

It makes no sense to tie social security 
to revenues from a temporary tax such 
as the windfall tax. The windfall tax 
phases out over a 33-month period be- 
ginning between 1988 and 1991. By the 
end of 1993, at the latest, there will be no 
windfall tax revenues. The amendment 
seems to assume that the $33 billion will 
be available only through 1990. That is 
just when our problems with social se- 
curity may be beginning to get severe. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleague 
who will speak in support of this amend- 
ment to do so at this time, so that we 
can move on. There may be other 
amendments, and when we start voting 
at 7 o’clock this evening, we will have a 
number of votes. The Senate can dispose 
of the amendments and then move to 
final passage of House Joint Resolution 
265. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri is from a nonproducing State, so 
it is easy to stand on the floor and tell 
those States that have oil production 
what they should do with the profits 
from that oil when they do not have any 
oil in their own States. 

Kansas does produce a little oil, not 
very much—56 million barrels a year. In 
fact, it has gone up a little since we have 
removed some of the shackles from pro- 
duction and since it is now possible, even 
with the small wells we have, to make 
a small profit. 

It is not too difficult, when you have 
no production, to stand up and indicate 
that there should be bigger reforms and 
that there is a big windfall out there 
for the people in the oil business. Some 
have been very successful; some have not 
been so successful. But to hear the 
Senator from Missouri, one would think 
that everybody in the oil business is 
rolling in money. 

I understand the rhetoric, that some- 
how we took money out of social security 
and put it into windfall profit tax relief, 
and a lot of statements made certainly 
should be scrutinized before they are ac- 
cepted. There was some relief provided 
in the Tax Reduction Act. 

I might add that the Senator from 
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Kansas found himself opposing the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. 5<NISzN) for a 1,000-barrel exemp- 
tion, for some of the reasons pointed out 
by the Senator from Missouri. We were 
talking about tax reduction and not a 
bill for the specific relief of any one 
industry. 

We had a very minor provision in the 
tax bill which followed an amendment 
by the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BorEN), a compromise that the Senator 
from Kansas offered, and later the 
House-passed provisions were adopted in 
conference. That, I believe, was a step in 
the right direction. We lowered the tax 
on newly discovered oil. 

It is pretty hard to have a windfall 
profit tax on something you have not 
discovered, though some in this body 
would continue to depress oil production 
and the independents by taxing it be- 
yond recognition. 

We did provide relief for small royalty 
owners and some substantial royalty 
owners; and we exempted, in 1983, 
strioper production from tax. Stripper 
production are wells of 10 barrels or less. 
The average well in the State of Kansas, 
in case some may wonder why everybody 
in the oil business is not wealthy—again, 
it is easy on this floor to talk about the 
rich and the poor, that all the rich are 
over here and all the poor over there— 
the average well in the State of Kansas 
produces about 31⁄2 barrels a day; and 
even under current prices, it is not a 
large amount of money. Some have 2 or 
3 wells, some 10, some 50—not very many. 

However, that is beside the point, be- 
cause here we are having another exer- 
cise to amend the debt ceiling. Many of 
us like to address social security. In fact, 
we have had hearings in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. We have had sug- 
gestions by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, by Chairman PICKLE of 
Texas, on how we might reform the 
social security svstem. We have had 
hearings chaired by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), in his sub- 
committee, on how we can address that 
system. 

In fact, at this moment, the Senator 
from Kansas is aware of an informal 
meeting going on with certain members 
of the Finance Committee about social 
security. So there may be an ovportunity 
far tha S~~atnr from Missouri to address 
that specific program, 

But again I say that even the amend- 
ment had merit, and some will say it has 
much, those who do not have any oil pro- 
duction think it has great merit. Other 
Democratic or Republican Senators from 
States where the o'l economy is impor- 
tant might have a different view. 

Notwithstanding that, we are faced 
with a deadline. The deadline will not go 
away because somebody thinks they have 
a great amendment to add to the debt 
ceiling bill. 

The Senator from Kansas is not 
quarreling with people who ofer amend- 
ments. The Senator from Kansas has of- 
fered amendments in the past when the 
shoe was on the other foot. when the 
Democrats were in the majority. So I do 
not quarrel with those who offer 
amendments. 
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However, I say to my colleagues who 
have the responsibility of seeing that the 
debt ceiling is passed not later than mid- 
night Wednesday that there are certain 
consequences, and everytody is aware of 
them. If the Government cannot borrow 
money, it cannot pay its bills. 

This is the first time in 20 years that 
we have had a President dedicated to re- 
ducing the size of Government, reducing 
the power of Government, reducing the 
spending in Government, and at the 
same time reducing the tax burden on 
the American people; and I suggest that 
even with all those efforts being made, 
we must recognize and understand that 
it takes a little time. 

The President was sworn in on Janu- 
ary 20. That is not very long ago. That 
was this year. Some seem to have 
forgotten. 

The President proposed and Congress 
disposed of spending reduction programs 
and tax reduction programs. For the 
most part, they take effect this week, on 
Thursday, October 1. They have not been 
in effect the past several weeks, as some 
in the media have indicated or some 
others have indicated; and some have 
indicated that they have failed, that the 
President’s programs will have failed. It 
is pretty hard to measure their success or 
failure when they have not started. But 
they will start on Thursday of this week. 
I say to my colleagues that then we can 
start to measure the success or failure of 
the Reagan program, It is not going to 
happen in 1 week or 1 month. It may take 
5, 6, 7, or 8 months. 

However, there are some indications 
even now that Wall Street is beginning 
to take note of what a courageous Presi- 
dent has done and Members of Congress 
in both parties who followed his leader- 
ship have done to turn the economy 
around. It is not painless. Cuts have to 
be made, and we will have to make more 
spending cuts. We have a budget of more 
than $700 billion; $400 billion of that 
comes to the Senate Finance Committee. 
We believe we can find a way to save 
some additional money without having 
any great impact on any one program. 

So I say that we are going to address 
the social security system, as this Sen- 
ator believes we should, and take the 
politics out of the discussion of social 
security, as the President suggested we 
should in his speech to the Nation last 
week. We will have a task force ap- 
pointed. This Senator does not have any 
great faith in task forces or special com- 
mittees. 

However, if the President continues to 
give direction and if he is joined in 
this effort by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Representa- 
tive O'NEILL, and by the majority leader 
of the Senate, Senator Bakzr, then we 
might be able to come up with some 
solution to the social security program 
by using a vehicle called the task force. 

The Senator from Kansas voints out 
that we have had task forces in the past, 
we have had advisory committees in the 
past, and we have had blue ribbon panels 
in the past. 

The problem is that Congress is un- 
willing to take any action because of the 
sensitive nature of social security. There 
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has been too much talk about cutting 
benefits. No one suggests tnat we cut 
benefits. We are talking about reducing 
the growth of the program, in an effort 
to protect the 36 million Americans who 
are beneficiaries, in an effort to protect 
the rights of the 115 million Americans 
who are not beneficiaries but are paying 
into the system. 

We see the work force shrinking and 
the beneficiaries increasing, and in 
about the year 2000 we will have 2% 
workers for every beneficiary. 

That is a reduction to about 2% to 1 
from 13 to 1 not many years ago. So 
we must address the problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

But Congress has lost its nerve. We 
did the easy thing. We are going to bor- 
row from other funds in the social secu- 
rity system until they are near bank- 
ruptcy. That will get us through the next 
election and maybe by then, someone 
will think of some painless way to solve 
the problem. 

The Senator from Missouri comes 
forth with a painless prescription called 
earmarking, taking out of the windfall 
profit tax to put into social security. 
That is the use of general revenues. That 
is general revenue funding. I suggest 
that we tried to earmark the windfall 
profit tax in the conference and the 
windfall profit tax passed. Some of us 
thought it ought to go in different places. 
Some of us thought it ought to go to 
energy development. Others wanted to 
retire the national debt, which is over 
$1 trill‘on. 

That is why we are on the Senate floor 
today. The debt is $1 trillion, 79.8 billion 
I say if that does not indicate some diffi- 
culty as far as spending is concerned. 
then I guess there is not much that we 
can do to alert the American people. 

Social security has been self-financed, 
Mr. President. This is a departure from 
the self-funding of the social security 
system. We have had participatory pro- 
grams with employees raying a certain 
amount, employers paying an equal 
amount. I suggest that this amendment 
might be appropriate on a social security 
bill. It might be appropriate to discuss 
in hearings. There is some discussion of 
using excise taxes on tobacco and alco- 
hol, to put into medicare. Again, that is 
a great idea, but this Senator believes 
that, in effect, is using general revenues. 

We get plenty of demands on general 
revenues. We would not be here increas- 
ing the debt limit if we had a surplus 
in the general revenue fund. 


Mr. President, I suggest it makes no 
sense to tie social security to revenues in 
a temporary tax such as a windfall tax. 
The windfall tax phases out in a 3-year 
period beginning from 1988 to 1991. By 
1991 at the latest, there will be no wind- 
fall revenues. 

I suggest for all the other reasons stat- 
ed, we need to keep this bill free of 
amendments, whether it is this amend- 
ment or an amendment offered from this 
side of the aisle. I hope my colleagues 
who want to make certain we do that 
on both sides of the aisle will join me 
as we table amendments like this and 
other amendments that may be offered 
later today. 
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Mr. ROTH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware, 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I share the 
concern of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Finance about hav- 
ing any amendments, no matter how de- 
serving, added to the debt ceiling legis- 
lation. I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri that I have long been a 
supporter—in fact, I was the first one 
to raise the proposition in the Commit- 
tee on Finance that we use the windfall 
profit revenue to help bail out, if you 
want to call it that, the social security 
trust fund. Two years ago, when the 
windfall profit tax first came up, which 
I supported in committee and on the 
Senate floor, it seems to me that this 
was a windfall to the Government as well 
as to the oil companies. As I said, I sup- 
ported the proposition of the tax, but 
this was revenue which the Federal Gov- 
ernment at that time had no reason to 
anticipate and which came to them for 
the same reasons that it came to the oil 
companies. 

In the Committee on Finance, I pro- 
posed that all this revenue, which, 
roughly, I think, was $210 billion as it 
finally emerged, be used for the purpose 
of helping out the social security pension 
fund. My thinking then was that since 
this revenue was a windfall to the Fed- 
eral Government, the best use we could 
make of these funds was to put it in the 
social security trust fund. I happen to 
feel that that is our most important 
sacrosanct social program. By putting 
these funds to that use, I felt we were 
helping our most important social pro- 
gram. We were also helping the young 
on whom so much of the burden would 
and will fall. I regret that my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri was not 
on the Committee on Finance, because 
my amendment lost by a tie vote. If he 
had been there, my amendment might 
have carried the day. As it was, it lost 
on a 10 to 10 vote, with “all” 10 votes 
against the amendment having been cast 
by the Democrats on the committee. 

Since then, Mr. President, I have op- 
posed any efforts to reduce the windfall 
profit tax—again both in the Senate 
Finance Committee and on the Senate 
floor. I am still of that school of thought. 

I have to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that it seems to me extraordinarily 
important that, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance has urged and 
recommended, we get the debt ceiling 
resolution out without any amendments, 
no matter how desirable or undesirable 
they may be in the minds of the indi- 
vidual Senators. I think it is important 
that we give the signal to the private 
sector, to the financial community, and 
to the world at large that Congress is 
able to act responsibly under these cir- 
cumstances and will not play politics 
with the debt ceiling at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks the floor? 

The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief, then I am going to ask for 
a very brief quorum call to see if those 
other speakers are, indeed, on their way. 
If they are not, then as far as I am 
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concerned, the debate will have con- 
cluded. I believe the Senator from Kan- 
sas wiil then move to table it at an ap- 
propriate time, and we shall stack it up 
until sometime after 7 p.m. 

Mr. President, I might use the mecha- 
nism at my disposal now—to wit, the 
microphone—in the fervent hope that 
someone in my office is listening, with a 
message to please contact the offices of 
those Senators who indicated earlier this 
morning that they want to speak on this 
issue and tell them that they had better 
come post haste or forever hold their 
peace. I hope one of the diligent workers 
on the Policy Committee also heard those 
words. 

Let me now, Mr. President, say just a 
few things about the rejoinder of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and, 
in essence, the support, although not on 
this bill, for what I am seeking to do by 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH). 
Although Senator Dore and Senator 
Rotu disagree on the substance of the 
proposal before us, they are in agreement 
that this is not the proper vehicle to con- 
sider this matter. We hear that argument 
frequently around this Chamber. Indeed, 
I have used it to try to avoid amend- 
ments in earlier years. Every Member of 
this body uses that argument, that this is 
not the proper vehicle, when it suits his 
particular interest so to espouse it. It is 
not an original thought. It is a common 
ploy that all of us indulge in as we see fit. 

Indeed, Mr. President, two other Mem- 
bers of the Senate called me this morn- 
ing on the phone in my office and were a 
bit anxious about this amendment, I 
might state. They tried to persuade me 
that if I offered this to the social secu- 
rity bill, which we shail be considering, I 
daresay, in the next several days. they 
would support it in that context, al- 
though they would not support it in this 
context. 

I made an assurance to them. I said 
I am going to give people two cracks 
at this. For those who are hung up on 
what bill it goes on, I assure them that 
they will have a second crack at it when 
the social security bill itself comes be- 
fore us. So they will have their oppor- 
tunity to vote at that time. I presume, 
for instance, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RortH) will vote with Senator 
Dote’s motion to table today, but, pre- 
sumably, would vote against a Dole mo- 
tion to table a similar amendment when 
offered to the social security bill itself. 
So this vehicle argument, as I say, really 
does not carry a great deal of weight 
with me. 

If the amendment passes and it is 
part of the debt ceiling bill, it can be 
very easily resolved in the Senate-House 
conference. The members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and others 
who will perhaps be sitting in on the 
conference are well familiar with the 
issue. I guess of the totality of the debate 
we had in the months of July and August, 
of the sum total of that debate. I will bet 
more hours were spent on oil and wind- 
fall and some such matters than on per- 
haps all the other items in the bill put 
together. 

So it is not something that is a first 
impression, has not really been con- 
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sidered, has not ever been debated, dis- 
cussed, or what have you. Indeed, I think 
it has been the most often discussed, 
often considered, often debated item 
that has been before the Congress per- 
haps this year—certainly in the form 
o:i taxation. 

Really, what it boils down to is that 
it is a matter of personal preference: 
Whom do you prefer the most—Mobil 
or mom? That is what this amendment 
offers a Member of this body in terms 
of the expression of his or her vote on 
this amendment. If you think these $33 
billion are more important to Mobil and 
Texaco and Exxon and Conoco and all 
the others, if you think they need them 
more, then you vote with Senator DOLE 
to table this amendment. If you think 
mom—m-o-m—would be one who will 
benefit by social security payments in 
the years current and ahead, if you think 
that her interests and the interests of 
other senior citizens are somehow su- 
perior to those of Mobil, Exxon, Texaco, 
and the like, then you will vote against 
the motion to table that will be offered 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

It is really that simple. It is no more 
complex than that. That is the nub of 
the issue and that is the nub of the 
matter that we will be deciding some- 
time after 7 p.m. when we vote on this 
amendment. 

So, Mr, President, if it is all right with 
the Senator from Kansas I am going to 
ask for a very brief quorum call. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a couple words. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am sorry. 

Mr. DOLE. I wish about 2 or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. All right. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think that 
“mom” means moral malarky as I see it 
under old mom. 

But it depends on your point of view. 
You can always find some area of the 
tax system that we should take that 
money and put it over in some other 
place and take care of that problem. 

But I am not certain where we would 
find the $33 billion. It is not going to 
repeal the windfall profit tax. But we 
are going to take it out of one pot and 
put it in another; out of one barrel and 
put it in another might be better. 

So then we are going to have to go 
back and find $33 billion in the general 
revenue pot that we took out and put in 
the social security pot. 

That is the old liberal shell game we 
have been playing around here for 20 
years, and that is why we are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. We were robbing 
Peter to pay Paul for years in the Sen- 
ate and Congress and now are in deep 
trouble. 

We finally have a President come 
along, thank goodness, who said that is 
enough. We have to stop. Congress has 
to sober uv and we are in the process 
of doing that. Some take longer. Some 
people are hung over more than others, 
but hopefully we are going to sober up 
one of these days and realize that we 
just cannot keep taking money out of 
one pot and putting it in another pot 
and solving the problem over here. 

What about the problem where the 
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$33 billion was taken from? That will be 
school lunch programs, taking away 
from little children; that will be food 
stamp programs, taking away from the 
poor; that will be farm programs, tak- 
ing away irom small farmers. 

So everyone can make that argument. 

It is great to stand on the floor and 
say we are going to take it away from 
Mobil and put it over in social secu- 
rity. We are not taking anything away 
from Mobil. We are not giving anything 
to Mobil. Mobil is going to pay the 
windfall profit tax, and all the Senator 
from Missouri says is do not put it in 
the general revenue fund, put it in so- 
cial security, that $33 billion, and boy 
what a painless solution that is. 

But I bet he does not have any solution 
as to how we are going to find the $33 
billion to put in the general revenue fund 
that he robs to put in the social security 
fund. 

And the American people are much 
more sophisticated than that. They un- 
derstand that we cannot play that shell 
game forever. We are broke. We are here 
right now raising the debt ceiling. When 
you are broke you go to the bank, and 
we are broke so we are going to the bank. 
We are going to Congress to ask for more 
borrowing authority for the Government 
of the United States. We are not just 
broke. We are asking for $1 trillion, 79 
billion just to get us through next Octo- 
ber or up to next October 1, hopefully 
beyond. 

I say to the American taxpayer that if 
that is not a shocker to go over $1 tril- 
lion, in fact one Senator stood on this 
floor and talked all night last night he 
was so shocked. The rest of us were not 
so shocked. We all went home and went 
to bed. I am not certain where he is 
today. 

But in any event, it would seem to the 
Senator from Kansas that if we could 
just shift funds around like this I could 
probably find $30 billion somewhere that 
I could put in to take care of farmers, 
and we can take $33 billion here to take 
care of social security and take $5 billion 
here to take care of the arts and another 
few billion here and as long as you keep 
covering it is like kiting checks. As long 
as you keep covering your checks you are 
not going to end up in difficulty. 

We are in trouble now in the social 
security system and what has Congress 
done about it? We had someone call it a 
cop out, and I guess that is about true. 
We took the courageous stand that we 
are just going to borrow money from the 
other funds. That is what the Senator 
from Missouri proposes now, to take 
money out of the general revenue fund, 
borrow it and put it in the social security 
and you solve the social security problem. 

Of course, you double the problem in 
the general revenue fund, but do not 
worry about that because we will find 
something else out there to put in that 
fund. 

How are we going to solve social secu- 
ritv? The President tried to give us di- 
rection, and he did a very good job of it. 
The President did all right, but the peo- 
ple at the White House did not do a very 
good job of it. They sent out a memo- 
randum here and got into kind of polit- 
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ical trouble when they said, “We are not 
able to address social security this year.” 

In the Finance Committee we had a 
meeting last week and agreed to take a 
courageous step. We are going to borrow 
money. We are going to borrow it out of 
the hospital fund and put it in the old 
age fund. When the hospital fund goes 
broke we are going to go back and ad- 
dress the real problem. By that time we 
will all hope we have been reelected and 
then we can really zero in on it. 

Of course, there will be some other 
people up for election who will not want 
to zero in on it. It is a very difficult prob- 
lem we have. 

We are still hopeful, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, that we can come to 
grips with the social security problem 
this year. There are some of us in both 
parties who know that we can tell the 
senior citizens one thing they want to 
hear, but if we tell them the truth they 
are willing to accept it, and that is that 
the social security system is in trouble. 
If we do not do something by next 
November we cannot make social 
security payments. We are going to do 
something. In fact, we have already 
acted in the Finance Committee by a 
unanimous vote to have inter fund bor- 
row.ng to korrow from the hospital fund 
and put in the old age fund. 

We allocate the tax, and that should 
get us, depending on who you talk with, 
which economist, maybe through 1983, 
maybe if the figures are even more opti- 
mistic through 1984 and maybe through 
1985. 

So our President knowing that we were 
not going to do anything in Congress 
said in his address to the people last 
week to do that inter fund borrowing. 
He also said appoint a task force which 
I assume will be done. That will not 
solve the problem. It will put 15 people to 
work on the task force and they will have 
a staff, and then they will make recom- 
mendations to Congress and then we will 
figure out some way to back away from 
the problem. 

But hopefully the American people will 
insist that we address the problem of 
social security and that we do not ad- 
dress it by cutting benefits, that we ad- 
dress it by looking at the growth of the 
program and figuring out some areas 
where we can s!ow the growth of the pro- 
gram, not penalize early retirement as 
some suggested, not stretch out the age 
to 68 as some suggested, but there are 
just hundreds of things we can do to the 
social security system that would really 
address the problem and not have any 
great impact on anyone's future benefits 
except to make certain they were going 
te be paid. That should be something 
that those who are 25, 35, 45 years of age 
are concerned about. Are we going to 
have any benefits if Congress does not do 
the responsible thing? The answer is 
doubtful. But hopefully we will address 
that. I think we are responsible. We just 
have not quite had the courage to come 
to grips with one of these very contro- 
versial sensitive emotional issues like the 
future of social security. 

So if there are other Senators coming 
to the Chamber, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEP- 
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SEN). The Senator from Missouri is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, two 
Senators who expressed the intention of 
coming to speak on this issue heard my 
moving remarks through the intercom 
system and were so moved by my elo- 
quence and persuasiveness that they are 
hyperventilating and will not be able to 
make it over for this momentous ex- 
change between myself and the Senator 
from Kansas. 

However, there is one Senator who is 
physically in transit here and will be 
here momentarily. Senator KENNEDY 
wishes to speak on this issue. 

Awaiting his arrival, I shall just say 
a word of clarification about this amend- 
ment. 

The Senator from Kansas says we are 
taking this $33 billion out of the general 
revenue and putting it into social secu- 
rity. What we are doing with this amend- 
ment is taking $33 billion back from the 
oil companies, the $33 billion that they 
should not have been given in the first 
place in the midsummer tax bill, part of 
that egregious giveaway that constituted 
that $750 billion tax bill, that is $700 
bunon in tax cuts over the next 5 years, 
recapturing the $33 billion windfall oil 
profit tax giveaway and taking it out of 
the treasury of Mobil, Exxon, et cetera, 
and putting that in the social security 
trust fund so it is far, far different than 
taking general revenues currently com- 
ing into the U.S. Treasury. This is re- 
capturing revenues that are about to go 
into the carpeted treasuries of the giant 
oil companies. 

Finally a word about the situation in 
which we find ourselves, and I am 
p'eased tha’ the Senator from Kansas is 
upbeat about the economy in terms of 
wnat he thinks the future trends are. 
America wants to be upbeat. There was a 
book written at one time called “The 
Power of Positive Thinking,” and people 
in America by and large do want to think 
positively and they do want to wake upin 
the morning and think that this is going 
to be a better day than yesterday and a 
week from today will be even better than 
today and a year from today even better, 
and so on and so forth. That is just part 
of good old-fashioned gung ho Amer- 
ican thinking. I have no quarrel with 
that. 

But I did have a quarrel with the 
notion making light of the situation in 
which we find ourselves, and the most 
important single reason why the economy 
of the United States is in the shape it is 
in, the most important single reason 
that financial markets collapsed yester- 
day in London. Paris. Zurich. Hong Kong, 
and Tokvo. the most important reason 
that all those occurrences had taken 
place is that Congress at the behest and 
imploring of the President passed the 
most gluttonous. bloated. nonsensical 
undeserved, unneeded tax bill in Amer- 
ican history in the month of August of 
this year. 

It is that $750 billion tax bill that 
caused Wall Street to plummet during 
the August recess. It is that $750 billion 
tax hill that insures that for the foresee- 
able future interest rates will remain un- 
acceptably high at the 19 or 18.5 or 20 
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percent level, and Henry Kaufman, one 
of the most conservative economists in 
this country, thinks interest rates will go 
even higher, and it is those incredibly 
high interest rates that are bankrupting 
the governments of some of our greatest 
allies. 

If you watched last night’s news and 
if you read today’s Wall Street Journal 
in terms of the analysis of why the mar- 
ket collapsed in London yesterday, it just 
was not Joe what is his name that col- 
lapsed the market in London yesterday, 
it was high American interest rates that 
collapsed the market in London yester- 
day. 

It was not just the fact that Francois 
Mitterrand is now the President of 
France that collapsed the market in 
Paris yesterday. It was high American 
interest rates that collapsed the market 
in Paris and ditto for Zurich, ditto for 
Hong Kong, and ditto for Tokyo. 

And the reason these interest rates are 
where they are and where they will re- 
main is that tax bill that we passed in 
August of this year and part of that tax 
bill, part of the grease that got it rail- 
roaded through here is the $33 billion, 
the immediate issue before us in this 
Congress. 

It was the grease and the add-ons and 
the sweetners and all of the things that 
were added to that tax bill in that unholy 
bidding war between the President and 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, 
each one of them trying to outbid the 
other in excess, each one trying to see 
how much they could do for the pecan 
growers and for the thoroughbred race- 
horse owners and for all the other special 
pleaders, special interests, throwing away 
more and more money out of the Federal 
Treasury, and Wall Street was applaud- 
ing that bill during May, June, and July. 
They were all wearing Reagan buttons 
down on Wall Street. 

And then, when they saw what had 
happened and saw the bloated, obscene 
nature of that tax bill, they said, “My 
God, what we have wrought. We have 
insured perpetual deficits by reason of 
that massive tax give away.” 

And an essential part of the grease 
was the $33 billion windfall tax. And the 
Senator from Kansas was not even satis- 
fied with that. He had his own amend- 
ment for another $40 billion. And, my 
God, to the surprise of all who are be- 
stowed with common sense, he won it on 
a test rarliamentary vote, not just the 
$33 billion, but he wanted another $40 
billion to go to the oil companies. And 
he probably was getting ready to imple- 
ment the 1980 Republican platform 
which said, “Get rid of it all, all $227 
billion. Give it all back to big oil.” 

When you are dealing with the oil 
companies and oil interests of the United 
States, Mr. President, enough is never 
enough. When you are dealing with 
Mobil, enough is never enough for Mobil. 
They not only want the Federal Treas- 
ury, they want all the other oil companies 
to boot. because they came preciously 
close to taking over Conoco. 

So this amendment says let us begin 
to undo the grievous wrong of this sum- 
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mer. Let us begin to undo the grevious 
wrong that is causing international 
markets to collapse as they did around 
the world yesterday, the headline in the 
Wash.ngton Post of this morning. 

And one way to begin to undo it is to 
start with the most obscene of all the 
obscenities, the giveaway of $33 billion 
of the windfall profit tax. And that is 
what this amendment does. It says, “We 
are going to take it back, Mr. Mobil and 
Mr. Texaco and Mr. Whoever You Are 
in the big oil business, and we are not 
just going to put it back in the General 
Treasury awaiting yet another raid on it 
in some other tax bill.” 

The Senator from Kansas used to say 
there is going to be another tax bill com- 
ing down the line. But we will get that 
$33 billion back and we will put it some- 
where where even big oil will not 
attack it. 

Once we get that $33 billion in the 
social security trust fund, even Mobil 
would have a minimal conscience. It is 
the first nice thing I have ever said about 
a big oil company. And, before God 
strikes me dead, I hope it is the last. 
Even Mobil would not try to take $33 
billion out of the social security trust 
fund. Well, they would not try to do it 
in broad daylight. So that is what the 
issue before us today is on this question. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. For one who has made a 
career out of running against the oil 
companies, I would not want to inter- 
rupt either one of the Senators. But 
there are a lot of stockholders in these 
companies who get little dividends and 
may have a different view. But I am not 
here to defend the Mobil Oil Co. I do not 
know anyone in the Mobil Oil Co. 

But I would just say that it is one 
thing, when you do not have any pro- 
duction in your State, to stand up and 
annihilate anything that is not produced 
in your State. But the oil economy is 
important to th‘s' country, as we found 
out when we did not have oil and we 
had to import oil. The prices went up 
and up and up because of that, because 
we were not independent. 

If the Senator from Missouri had his 
way, we never would be. We would just 
tax all the profits and when we got cold 
in the wintertime we would burn those 
speeches that the Senator from Missouri 
made. We would keep warm with all 
those speeches he made about big, bad 
oil companies. That might get you 
through one or two winters. He has made 
a lot of them. He has been very effective; 
go out in Missouri and just rant and rave 
at the oil companies. 

And I am hoping they are going to 
discover a lot of oil in Missouri. I am 
going to be there when the first one 
comes in. I do not want to have any 
interest in it, but I want to be there 
when it happens, because we need more 
production in every State in this Nation 
if we are going to be independent. And 
that would resolve some of the other 
problems we have overseas. 

But I really did not know that the 
President—who just, as I said, barely 
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unpacked, and he had a lot of stuff to 
unpack; he has only been here a few 
months—is respons.ble not only for the 
decline of America, but also the decline 
in the world. 

I recall President Ford, when he left 
office, the inflation rate was 4.8 percent. 
I cannot quite recall what the interest 
rate was, but it was way, way down there. 
It was not double digit. And then there 
was a fellow elected named Carter, Jim- 
my Carter. And he was going to balance 
the budget. 

I do not want to get into partisan pol- 
itics—I am not known to be partisan 
and neither is the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. We are all nonpartisan or bipar- 
tisan. 

But I think the point that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would make is that we 
could spend the rest of the day to try 
to point the finger of blame. 

I would say, so that the record is clear, 
that we will put the Senator from Mis- 
souri down as undecided on the tax bill. 
He was so undecided earlier he voted 
against it. There were 36 Democrats that 
supported the tax bill; only 10 voted 
against it. And there were only 11 Sen- 
ators in this body that voted against that 
monstrous, obscene—and I cannot re- 
member all of the superlatives about the 
Tax Reduction Act. But only 11 out of 
100 voted no. 

It could be that the 89, or at least some 
of the 89, this Senator excluded, may 
have been correct. But we are not cer- 
tain of that vet. because it really does 
not start until Thursday. 

I understand now that the so-called 
“Blue Monday” has been chased away by 
profit taking bulls and everything is all 
right in the world again. Everything is 
still nervous, it says here, and it will con- 
tinue to be nervous, but, as I understand 
it, this latest ticker indicates that the 
world is back to normal after a 1-day 
shock. But I would not want to attribute 
all of that to President Reagan. 

I would hope that since we debated the 
tax bill for 12 davs on the Senate floor, 
100 hours on the Senate floor. that we 
would not do it all over again and that 
the Senators could make their state- 
ments. I know they feel strong'y about oil 
companies and oil and strongly about 
anvone who makes a profit. But we have 
made certain that oil companies get a 
special treatment. They not only pay the 
regular tax, they get an extra tax because 
they do make a profit. And they pay a 
windfall profit tax. 

I just hope that we continue to find 
more production and that we have the 
private sector helping us in the present 
dilemma we face and that the President 
succeeds And T know both Senators want 
the President to succeed. 

But before we jump all over the Pres- 
ident with all the problems of the world, 
I think we ought to review the history of 
the past 4 or 5 vears and the history of 
this Congress for the past 20 years. We 
wou'd not be here today arguing about a 
trillion dollar debt ceiling if we had not 
been spending the taxvavers’ money like 
it was going out of stvle for the past 2 
decades. That is why we are here raising 
the debt ceiling. That is why we are here 
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talking about problems in the social secu- 
rity system, because in the 1960’s and 
early 1970’s, when we had a little surplus 
in the social security system, everybody 
wanted to spend it. 

Do you know what the reserves were 
in the social security system as recently 
as 1970? One hundred percent. In other 
words, there was 100 percent reserves in 
the social security trust fund so that 
those who receive benefits did not have 
to worry. Now we are down to about 17 
percent and going lower. We are down 
to less than 2 months’ reserves in social 
security. And much of it is because we 
have listened to some of the voices on 
the left and we have continued to spend 
and spend and spend money we did not 
have. 

Despite the ease that it is to attack 
oil companies and oil profits, there are 
probably other areas where there are 
profits. But I would go back to my orig- 
inal statement and say not on this debt 
limit bill and hopefully not on the social 
security package. 

Because I think this, in effect, is shift- 
ing revenues—and I take the clarifica- 
tion made by the Senator from Missouri, 
that it is a reinstatement of a tax that 
was changed. 

I would finally say that that bill was 
passed by a vote of 89 to 1l—one Re- 
publican and 10 Democrats voted against 
the Tax Reduction Act, and two of those 
were the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Massachusetts. So I do not 
expect those who voted against the Tax 
Reduction Act to praise it today. 

But I would hope that we would all 
give it a chance to work. And I would 
hope that we would let the American 
people get a little money back from the 
Government. We have been increasing 
taxes and increasing taxes for decades. 
Now we are on the road to a real tax cut, 
unless we repeal it today or tomorrow or 
next week or 3 or 4 weeks from now or 
6 months from now. 

With the massive tax cut as properly 
identified by the Senator from Missouri, 
it is about $780 billion over the next 6 
years. It is only a real tax reduction of 
about 3 percent because of inflation. 

But there are a lot of other things 
in the tax reduction package that affect 
the average American: 

The savings provisions, the estate tax 
changes, the small business changes, and 
the marriage penalty. There are a lot 
of areas that were touched upon or added 
to the bill, and they have a great deal of 
merit and were supported by nearly 
every Senator here. 

So I am certain that while the Senator 
from Missouri and others may not agree 
with the final package, they did support 
many of the components of that package 
and, in the opinion of this Senator, it 
was a step in the right direction. 

If it does not work, as I said to the 
Senator from Nebraska earlier—he was 
talking about an escape route—I said 
some of us will be looking for that escape 
route. If it does work, the country can 
thank the President for his leadership 
and those in Congress who supported 
the President. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Kansas has an unending supply of croc- 
odile tears for the oil industry. Again and 
again we have the President and the 
Senator from Kansas asking all of us 
to go to the well and make deeper and 
deeper cuts. 

The President of the United States 
addressed the Nation only this past week 
and asked for cuts and belt-tightening 
in educating the children of this coun- 
try, in cutting back on programs that 
will affect the handicapped, on programs 
that will affect the elderly, on programs 
that will affect the health care of the 
American people on immunization. 
“Tighten the belt,” he told all of those 
individuals. 

Now, on this vote on the Eagleton 
amendment we are going to ask the oil 
industry to tighten its belt just a little 
bit, too. 

Now, the question I must ask is how 
depressed is the oil industry? Com- 
pared to the rest of American economy. 
Merrill Lynch, not known to be a Dem- 
ocratic organ, makes the comparison in 
their spring assessment of the American 
industrial picture when they say: 

Given these high oil ($32 per barrel after 
windfall profits taxes) and natural gas ($7.00 
per MCF for deep gas) prices, new oil dis- 
coveries can recover all costs in six to nine 
months, while deep natural gas discoveries 
can payout in less than twelve months. This 
compares with three to five year payouts 
prior to the OPEC price increase in 1974. 
Such payouts probably make the oil ex- 
ploration business more profitable than any 
other segment of American industry. 


Now that was before we added the $33 
billion tax break for the oil industry. 
Merrill Lynch says it is the most profit- 
able industry in America, and then this 
Senate gave $33 billion more in tax 
breaks over the period of the next decade. 

It is not just the majors we are talk- 
ing about. We are talking about the in- 
dependents as well. The Marion Corp. 
annual report, 1981 report, reports “rec- 
ord years” and “revenues tripled.” 

The Inexco Oil Co. talks about record 
revenues and the “best business oppor- 
tunities” today, “best prices in history,” 
and so on and so on. 

Mr. President, this amendment is en- 
tirely appropriate at a time when we 
are talking about belt-tightening and 
cutting back, and it seems to me we 
ought to cut back on what was not even 
requested by President Reagan. He did 
not request $33 billion more in oil tax 
reduction. He never made that request. 
That was put in, as the Senator from 
Missouri has pointed out, in the Congress 
of the United States. 

What we are considering today is the 
size of the deficits this country is going 
to face. Thus $33 billion in oil tax loop- 
hole are going to add a great deal to 
the deficits of this Nation. 

What the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri will do will reduce the size 
of those deficits by that amount if his 
amendment is agreed to. 

A month ago on the Senate floor I 
moved to recommit the 1981 tax legisla- 
tion because it was my conviction that it 
was unsound energy policy and unfair 
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tax policy to give away tens of billions 
of dollars in new oil tax loopholes. I be- 
lieved that in increasing the exemptions 
from the windfall profit tax we were 
breaking a solemn promise to the Ameri- 
can people. 

When we decontrolled the price of oil, 
we promised the American people that 
we would at least recover 50 percent of 
the windfall tax. But the tax bill we 
passed in August cut the windfall reve- 
nue by 15 percent—almost $12 billion in 
revenue between now and 1986 and about 
$33 billion over the decade. 

Since that ill-considered legislation 
was passed, it has become clear that the 
deficit in 1982 will be billions of dollars 
more than originally expected. ‘nese 
new estimates are causing many to re- 
think their position on that legislation. 
In that context, I believe it is important 
to understand how new oil tax breaks 
were enacted last August. 

Even though the President, as a can- 
didate, had stated his unequivocal oppo- 
sition to the oil windfall tax, he request- 
ed no changes in the windfall tax in his 
economic recovery tax package. 

The scores of special interests who 
wanted special tax relief were promised 
that a second tax bill would follow. The 
administration counseled those special 
interests that revenue for new special 
tax relief would be produced by the eco- 
nomic growth and the increased tax rev- 
enues that would result from renewed 
growth. 

Virtually every special interest heeded 
the President’s advice—except one—the 
oil industry. In its greed it demanded— 
as a price of its support of the tax pack- 
age—billions of dollars in tax relief. 

It demanded this relief cesnite the fact 
that oil decontrol and OPEC had com- 
bined to produce one of the greatest 
transfers of wealth in the history of the 
world—all in one direction—from the 
pocket of the American consumers to the 
coffers of the oil companies. 

The K'ondike Gold Rush looks like 
pocket change in comparison. The oil 
business—‘n all its elements—has become 
immensely profitable. From 1956 through 
1972 oil industrv profits rose at an aver- 
age of 2.6 percent per year. Then, from 
1973 through 1980, the industry’s soared 
to 20.8 percent a vear—almost 10 times 
more profitable than the previous 16 
years. 

During the same period that oil profits 
were advancing at this incredible rate, 
the growth in personal income was one- 
third less than from 1956 to 1972. Let me 
quote the senior economist at Data Re- 
sources. 

You have a hure increase In profit growth 
for the oil industry and a sharp decline in 
real personal income. That shows the clear 
shift of wealth. 


In spite of a tenfold increase in its 
profits. in sprite of the fact that the oil 
industrv is 12 times more profitable than 
the rest of American industry, it demand- 
ed and received special tax relief. 

Now as the cool winds of September 
are replacing the heat of August the ad- 
ministration is being forced to face the 
cold economic facts—in the words they 
have so often thrown at us Democrats— 
that there is no free lunch—that they 
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cannot drastically cut business taxes and 
begin the most massive arms buildup 
in human history—and also balance the 
budget. Not voodoo—not black magic— 
not astroiogy can repeal second-grade 
mathematics. 

And so now the President has proposed 
increasing taxes by ending special tax 
breaks. I say let us take him at his word. 
Let us repeal the oil tax giveaways that 
were conceived in political expediency 
and enacted in irresponsible haste. 

One of the principal reasons that the 
deficit will be so high is that over the 
next 5 years those oil tax breaks will give 
away $11.8 billion in windfall revenues 
and $33 billion over the next 10 years. I 
said at that time that it did not make 
sense to me and I do not believe it makes 
sense to the American people, to cut 
school lunches, student loans, trans- 
portation for the blind and handicapped 
at the same time we were increasing by 
billions of dollars the loopholes for wind- 
fall profits for the oil companies. 

Now when this exemption from the 
windfall profit tax was adopted I heard 
many speeches on the Senate floor that 
argued that really all we were doing was 
taking care of the small royalty owner. 

From the speeches that I heard, it 
sounded like the poor and needy of this 
country were being hurt more by changes 
in the windfall profit tax than they were 
by cuts in the social programs. 

And I also heard speech after speech 
about the poor “Ma and Pa” independent 
oil companies who were going out there 
trying to find all the oil but were being 
oppressed by the Federal Government’s 
windfall profit tax. 

Now I would like to point out to my 
colleagues that royalty owners are only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of all taxpayers 
in the United States. So, when we give 
billions of dollars to the royalty owners 
we are not doing much for many tax- 
payers in the United States. And I think 
my colleagues should understand that the 
average income of royalty owners is over 
$40,000. These are hardly the “truly 
needy” that the President so often speaks 
about. 

The $1,000 credit in existing law in 
fact exempts almost 80 percent of all 
royalty owners from the tax. But that 
was not enough. Instead, the new loop- 
holes increased that credit by 150 per- 
cent and then exempts two or three bar- 
rels a day of royalty oi] on top of that. 

Now two or three barrels a day does not 
sound like much—but it is $38,000 a year. 

Together with the $2,000 credit it is 
twice the income of the average Amer- 
ican family. 

It is wrong, it is unfair to give seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of the American peo- 
ple 200 times the break we are giving to 
the average American family. 

Royalty owners do not produce oil, 
they do not find oil, they just sit on it. 
Why give them a $40,000 income tax ex- 
emption? It is just plain wrong. 

I think my colleagues should also un- 
derstand that these independents that we 
are trying to take care of and protect 
are many, many times larger than the 
average U.S. company. In fact, the in- 
come of the average oil and gas company 
in the United States was 12 times larger 
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than the income of the average U.S. 
company for the most recent year. 

But, of course, my colleagues have 
argued, “well, we're not talking about 
the average company because that data 
is skewed by the fact that there are some 
very rich, big oil companies.” They 
argue: “We're talking about ‘exemptions 
for those small guys, the smali entre- 
preneurs that are out there—those in- 
dividual, one owner companies.” Well, I 
have also looked at the tax data for those 
companies. 

Those small one-owner oil companies 
are two and a half times more profitable 
than the average small American com- 
pany—two and a half times more profit- 
able. It is hard for me to understand why 
we need to give those companies more ex- 
emptions from the taxes when they are 
already two and half times more profita- 
ble than anyone else. But that was the 
justification for the billions we gave 
away. 

In summary, I support the efforts of 
the Senator from Missouri to end special 
tax breaks for royalty owners who earn 
twice as much as the average family and 
from oil companies that are 12 times as 
profitable as the average American busi- 
ness. 

I believe it is unfair to the millions of 
elderly Americans to threaten cuts in 
social security benefits when we are giv- 
ing tens of billions to the oil companies. 

I urge support of the Eagleton amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleagues for their com- 
ments. I understand that there may not 
be other speakers, that we may proceed. 

I appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I know how 
strongly he feels about this issue. 

Again I would state in a general way 
that even if the amendment had merit, 
and I do not think it has because of the 
statements made earlier, shifting reve- 
nues into the general fund, so to speak, 
and the social security fund, without get- 
ting into all the arguments about big oil, 
little oil, how many millions of dollars 
someone might make, or how many mil- 
lions of dollars someone might not make, 
it seems to this Senator that the reasons 
stated today have been stated many 
times on the Senate floor. 


I would hope we would not add any 
amendments to this bill. It is important 
to the American people, particularly 
those beneficiaries of Federal checks, 
that we pass the debt ceiling free and 
clear of amendment. 

A TRILLION DOLLARS IN DEBT 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I shall take 
no pleasure in voting to increase the limit 
on the national debt to more than $1 
trillion. Like most Americans, I cannot 
imagine what a trillion dollars would 
look like, let alone how even as efficient a 
spending machine as the U.S. Congress 
could manage to spend the Nation that 
far into the red. Congress has been rou- 
tinely shoveling billions and billions of 
tax dollars out the door for so long that 
it seems we have no real understanding 
of what it means to be a trillion dollars in 
debt. 
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Frankly, Mr. President, I find it a sad 
and disheartening commentary on our 
Government that we have allowed our- 
selves to get into this appalling situation. 
Most of all, it is a terrible indictment of 
the free-spending, taxpayers-be-damned 
attitude that prevailed in this Congress 
for more than two decades. Year after 
year, despite repeated warnings from the 
Republican side of the aisle, the majority 
in previous Congresses insisted on ignor- 
ing the fiscal facts of life and blindly vot- 
ing for ever-greater expenditures. If any 
of these big spenders had any idea where 
the revenue was coming from to pay for 
their extravagances, they neglected to 
share them with the rest of us. 

Consequently, the Federal deficit, like 
Topsy, just kept growing, and now we 
find ourselves faced with the ultimate 
Hobson’s choice: either vote to increase 
the debt limit to the incredible sum of 
more than $1 trillion, or stand by and 
watch the Federal Government grind 
to a halt. 

Now, Mr. President, I am sure there 
are some Americans—and their number 
may be larger than we would like to 
think—who would argue that letting the 
Government grind to a halt would be 
the greatest favor Congress could do for 
the Nation. I am not quite that cynical. 
I happen to believe that the Federal 
Government has an important role to 
play in many aspects of American life— 
defending the country from foreign 
threats, protecting the rights of our citi- 
zens, providing for the needs of those 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable to care for themselves, These 
functions must ccntinue, and it is to in- 
sure the continuation of the legitimate 
activities of the Federal Government 
that I will vote for the debt limit exten- 
sion. 

In addition, I have voted and will con- 
tinue to vote to table all amendments to 
this legislation. If even one amendment 
is added to this bill, it could force a con- 
ference with the House which could de- 
lay passage of the debt limit extension 
beyond the expiration of the Govern- 
ment’s existing authority to borrow 
money. I make no judgment on the 
merits of the amendments which have 
been offered. I may, in fact, vote for 
some.of them in the future. But this is 
not the time to debate their merits. We 
must pass the debt limit extension with- 
out amendments and allow the Govern- 
ment to get on with its business. 


Before I cast my vote, Mr. President, 
I must express my profound disappoint- 
ment with some of my colleagues who 
are taking such obvious pleasure in this 
situation. To be sure. my friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle have every 
right to enioy their richly deserved mi- 
nority status by voting against the debt 
limit extension, knowing full well that 
the burden is on the majority to round 
up the necessary votes to keep the Gov- 
ernment running. 

What I want to know, Mr. President, 
is this: Where were these hardnosed fis- 
cal conservatives—these vigilant guard- 
ians of the Treasury—last year, or the 
year before that, or every other year for 
the last two and one-half decades, when 
the Congress was virtually spending the 
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Nation into bankruptcy? In case anyone 
has forgotten, Mr. President, I remind 
my colleagues that there would be no 
need to increase the national debt limit 
at all, if the big spenders who controlled 
Congress from 1955 until last year had 
not created a crazy-quilt of Federal pro- 
grams and then voted the billions of dol- 
lars in appropriations that have plunged 
us into a quagmire of debt, deficit spend- 
ing and fiscal irresponsibility. 

While this raid on the Treasury was 
going on, Mr. President, I, with many 
other Republicans, often cast symbolic 
votes against debt limit extensions, be- 
cause that was one of the few ways we 
could protest the reckless spending of 
the majority and put the incumbent ad- 
ministration on notice that something 
had to be done to curb Federal spending. 
Now, noting our discomfort at having 
to vote for still more increases, the 
minority is gleefully crowing about the 
“chickens coming home to roost.” 

Mr. President, the only chicken coming 
home to roost is the unfortunate carcass 
of the American taxpayer, plucked clean 
by the profligate spending habits of 25 
years of Democratic Congresses. Make 
no mistake about it—the trillion-dollar 
debt we are about to create is a reflection 
of the irresponsible actions of the big 
spenders of yesteryear. For these spend- 
thrifts to turn around now and harangue 
us about increasing the debt limit is ir- 
responsible, hypocritical, and the height 
of political cynicism, 

Mr. President, my regret over the 
necessity to vote in favor of increasing 
the debt limit is tempered somewhat by 
the knowledge that now, at last, we have 
a President and a majority in at least 
one House of Congress who are serious 
about reducing Federal spending, cut- 
ting the Federal deficit, and moving to- 
ward a balanced budget. Obviously, it is 
going to take time to get the Nation back 
on a sound fiscal footing. It took the big 
spenders 25 years to get us into this 
mess, and we are not going to turn things 
around overnight. Increasing the debt 
limit now is a distasteful but necessary 
action to buy time while we work to 
correct the ill effects of 25 years of reck- 
less Federal spending. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress the Chair and ask for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the Finance Committee’s 
report that it is necessary to increase the 
national debt limit to in excess of $1 tril- 
lion highlights the corrosive effect of 
interest rates on the Federal budget and 
makes a good case for taking immediate 
action to reduce interest rates. 

The growth and size of interest pay- 
ments due on the public debt is the main 
contributor to the alarming growth in 
Government spending. The Office of 
Management and Budget’s estimate of 
interest payments for fiscal year 1982 is 
$108.6 billion, more than 21% times the 
projected deficit for fiscal vear 1982. The 
interest payment is growing at a pace 
which has caused serious upheaval and 
disarray in the orderly consideration of 
requested appropriations. 


The current interest payment for fis- 
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cal year 1982 will be 28 percent higher 
than the payment for fiscal year 1980. 
The growth is twice that of the overall 
Government spending growth rate. This 
accelerated growth in interest payments 
is due mainly to the soaring rates which 
the Treasury must pay to finance the 
deficit. For example, in 1980 the average 
rate for 3-month Treasury bills was 11.5 
percent. In May of this year the Treas- 
ury sold bills which yielded 16.3 percent, 
and as recently as this past month 
Treasury bills were auctioned which 
yielded over 15.6 percent interest. 

If the problem of the deficit is to be 
whipped something must be done about 
interest rates. Great progress toward 
balancing the budget could be made if 
interest rates were significantly reduced. 

You can be certain that the long-term 
effect of these high interest rates will be 
future inflation caused by fewer housing 
starts, lower farm output, and an overall 
reduction in the future output of goods 
and services. And it will follow that the 
stagnant economy will reduce Govern- 
ment revenues—run up expenditures 
and create larger deficits than we now 
have. 

Inflation has been reduced—the en- 
ergy price outlook is good, the investment 
tax credits and new depreciation sched- 
ules just placed into law all point to a 
profitable and expanding economy. But 
for some reason the financial markets 
seem to hold on to their expectation that 
the future holds more inflation. Even 
though interest rates are currently run- 
ning 10 to 12 percent above the rate of 
inflation, the financial markets continue 
to demand interest at levels which are 
three times greater, after discounting 
inflation, than the historical precedent 
of 2 or 3 percent. 

While the confidence of the investment 
community must be regained by a 
demonstrated commitment of the Gov- 
ernment and the economic institutions 
to sound, fiscal and monetary policies, it 
would be irresponsible to allow the basic 
components of the economy, such as 
agriculture, housing, automobiles, home 
furnishings, and small businesses to 
grind to a halt. There must be some 
other way to purge this so-called “infla- 
tionary psychology” from the economy. 
Surely there must be a way to bring 
about economic stability and moderate 
interest rates without suffering the pain 
of recessions, bankruptcies, and high 
unemployment, 

As I have expressed to the President 
shortly after he took office, and recently 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Regan, and to the Senate in the spring 
of this year, and again on July 23, before 
the recess, and again on September 9, 
the first dav after the recess—if interest 
rates continue at these usurious levels 
and if the volatility which has been ex- 
perienced over the past several years 
persists, the damage to the confidence of 
the American people in our system and 
in the Government’s capability will be 
the greatest price which our society will 
pay. 

A long-term. lasting solution will not 
come quickly. The last 15 years have been 
particularly difficult. The Vietnam war, 
the agricultural shocks in the early 
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1970’s, and the two OPEC price shocks 
have taken a heavy toll on the economy. 
Economic forces were unleashed that 
have indeed created a national belief 
that inflation is a way of life. But I hold 
that this does not have to be. The richest, 
most bountiful, most powerful nation 
that the world has ever known does not 
have to continue to suffer high interest 
rates wita companion stagnation and low 
productivity with companion inflation. 

I would not give up any of the ad- 
vances recently made toward an overall 
solution. Let us hold to all of those 
achievements which were made toward 
reducing expenditures. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
successful over the years. It has repeat- 
edly held a line which resulted in good. 
New conditions in the financial world, at 
home and abroad, have developed. The 
interest rate level does not respond to 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve Board 
as heretofore. 

Additional forces, means, or ap- 
proaches could perhaps be added that 
would supplement the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. Under present conditions 
even if the interest rate lowers will it go 
back up again? If so, what shall we do 
then? My proposal is simply this: bring 
together a group representing some of the 
best talent and experience we have in the 
field of financial affairs. The President 
would choose the members not named in 
the bill to create a National Commission 
on Interest Rates which I introduced on 
September 9 which includes the able 
Secretary of Treasury, Mr. Regan. 

The group is empowered only to come 
up with recommendations, if possible, for 
a plan to further assist in getting interest 
rates at a practical level that would be 
Stable and useful. The plan would not 
have to be adopted by the President or 
the Congress, but it would be available. 
There is no longer any doubt of the need. 
Interest rates at or near 20 percent do 
not serve as a practical vehicle for use in 
operating our economy, which runs on a 
credit basis. It is impractical and will 
wreck rather than improve our economy. 
It will be a roadblock to the successful 
operation of the Reagan plan. 


Much of the credit available is being 
used by those who can afford to pay, like 
the well-financed oil mergers. with that 
much less available to the little fellow. 
We cannot continue such a course. The 
real health of the economy in terms of 
emnrloyment, innovation, and overall 
quality of life is due to the confidence 
and well being of the little fellow—the 
small businessman, the worker—the 
worker with a stake in a home and a iob. 
It is of utmost imvortance to the Nation’s 
economic securitv that work begin—and 
begin now—to reduce interest rates on a 
permanent basis. 

Mr. President, along with everyone else 
in the membership of this body and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and every informed citizen, I am 
greatly concerned about our economy, 
our fiscal affairs, the financial plight of 
the Government as well as many of our 
citizens. 

All engaged here trying to do some- 
thing about this. I can say this: Within 
my years of experience, there have been 
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more constructive suggestions and help 
that have come in from the public by way 
of conversations at home, mail, tele- 
grams, telephone calls, some very earnest, 
honest suggestions, and some very help- 
ful, too, speaking out of a background of 
necessity and that of concern, and, 
whether we like to say it or not, a sense 
of fear as to what may happen. 

I am speaking briefly concerning some- 
thing that is so close to home, to all of 
those down home who are in a small busi- 
ness, in a small enterprise, a shop that 
has qualified men to do skilled repair 
work, and a host of other enterprises, 
businesses, as well as ambitious people 
who want to have a home of their own 
and build a home, even for those who 
have to have an automobile to go to their 
daily work. 

These interest rates hovering in the 
neighborhood of 20 percent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are just absolutely impossible to 
meet, not only by the group to which I 
have referred especially, but to sizable 
business enterprises that have to carry 
large inventory stocks. It is just about to 
put a crimp into them where their light 
has turned to darkness and they cannot 
plan any more, they cannot operate any 
more, in the ordinary way. 

I do not know a great deal about the 
subject, but I am convinced that we are 
trying to operate a vast economy now 
where one of the necessary wheels—that 
is, borrowed money or interest rates: we 
are a credit Nation and do business on 
credit—where one of the necessary 
wheels has just broken down. 

You can see an automobile stranded on 
the highway at a great distance. You see 
it there and that it is not moving. But 
you cannot see anything wrong with it. 
As you approach it closer and closer, you 
finally find one wheel is off. That is the 
way this interest matter appears to me. 
The closer we get to the problem, the 
better we can see that a wheel is off. Still, 
we have to try to continue the operation 
of our great economy with a wheel off. 

No one has the full answer. I do not 
believe we can wait for the man who has 
the full answer. 


My point again today is that we should 
have an Official commission of some kind 
which would be headed by the President 
of the United States. Mr. Regan, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the No. 1 
man I propose, to be surrounded by 
others, some in the State governments, 
who can be familiar with these responsi- 
bilities, plus five people at large through- 
out the Nation, to be appointed by the 
President. To that extent, it is just a 
Presidential commission, but they would 
be people of knowledge far greater than 
ours who could probe in depth into this 
matter and weigh the facts and weigh 
the proposals that could be made as a 
solution, and perhaps come up with some 
kind of valid suggestion or plan to meet 
this situation, not waiting 2 years, not 
waiting 1 year. I do not believe we can 
wait any longer for great segments of 
our economy, not only in the area in 
which I live but elsewhere as well. 


I say this after making some inquiries 
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and talking to a great number of people, 
many of whom I know, who are going 
bankrupt because of the inaction of their 
business, and others whose prospects of 
getting a home are cut off or delayed. 

I do not believe we can start another 
year of the gyrations of these interest 
rates from 20 percent down to 11 percent 
last year, in 19380, and then back up to 
21 percent. Then it started down and 
reversed itself again, and in late Sep- 
tember it was about 1 percent lower than 
it was a week or 10 days ago. There is 
no real promise of any change which 
would amount to anything. 

Those people could come up with a 
plan. Congress does not have to accept 
it. The President does not have to ac- 
cept it. I believe they would be put on the 
spot, so to speak, as we are here, when 
we are elected to office. With their spe- 
cial knowledge and know-how and ex- 
perience and evaluations, some kind of 
plan could be found by them that would 
meet this situation. Otherwise, it will be 
too late. In addition to the personal 
losses and tragedies, it can set off a 
stagnation that could be almost ca- 
lamitous, in a recession, and then a 
counterpart to the recession, an over- 
indulgence in spending. 

This is not something in my imagina- 
tion. I have been through the Great De- 
pression. I was already practicing law 
when that depression started, and I saw 
it develop inch by inch, bit by bit. Fi- 
nally, our system of government was 
seriously challenged. By stumbling and 
struggling and experimenting, we finally 
found a partial way out. 


According to the last figures I have, 
the calculations for fiscal year 1982, in- 
terest on the national debt is $108.6 
billion. I am not just going to holler 
about that, but I point that out as one 
of the principal causes of this continued 
unbalanced budget. 


According to the latest estimates of the 
President, the interest payment on the 
national debt is $10 billion above what 
they thought it would be. 


We must try to the utmost to find some 
way out of this situation, unto higher 
ground. I do not want anything drastic. 
I do not believe I am an extremist. The 
record shows that I am not. I do not 
want to upset or try to reform the whole 
economic system. I am just thinking of 
some avenue out of this situation besides 
the bankruptcy courts and going on re- 
lief, or whatever other term one might 
want to use. I believe we should try 
harder. 

I commend the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, rather than blame them. 
They are doing the best they can. They 
are doing a fine job, an excellent job. 
I have conferred with the chairman of 
that committee and the ranking minority 
member about this matter. I have talked 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Regan, and others, even to the President. 
He asked me what I thought, before he 
was sworn in. I immediately responded, 
“Interest rates.” 


I believe we have to go all the way. I 
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know that Chairman Dore is concerned. 
I have talked to the chairman of the 
Banking Committee, who has an excel- 
lent mind, I know, from his service on 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee. He is con- 
cerned, and hearings will be held, I am 
sure. 

However, I do not get the feeling that 
there is a hard, firm plan to go into all 
the facts of this problem and try to come 
up with something along the lines that 
might be within the minds of peovle who 
are more capable than we are in this sub- 
ject. We are elected at large in the Na- 
tion. A few of us—I am not one of them— 
are versed in finances. There is not much 
time remaining, but they should be given 
some time to try to come up with a prac- 
tical remedy. 

I believe that if we do not do this, we 
will be forced to adopt something that 
would be a guess. We should avoid writ- 
ing into law a guess. Whatever we do, we 
want it to be the best we can do. I know 
from experience, here, that if we let this 
matter go too far, we will have to adopt 
a plan of some kind. 


Homeownership is one of the finest 
ways to improve an economic situation, 
and it will be so this time, because that is 
where the need is and that sets the 
wheels turning. Homes are an invest- 
ment, part of the capital stock of the 
Nation. What is a better investment than 
a home? It is a permanent investment. 
The security is usually good: But Iam not 
proposing we take that course now. I am 
proposing that we exhaust every remedy 
we can think of in trying to find the most 
likely way and try to keep going with the 
Reagan plan. The worst roadblock that I 
believe the plan is facing now is high 
interest rates. 


The thing most likely to make it not 
work out after all is these high interest 
rates, that fourth wheel. Until something 
is done to meet the problem in some 
way—this is not my way and it does not 
have to be a commission, of course. That 
is not a remedy, but it is a way of finding 
a remedy. Unless we reach some kind of 
remedy here, it will at least temporarily 
reach this situation: We are in not only 
for failure of the Reagan plan, we are in 
for what could be a long period of reces- 
sion, of double-digit inflation created by 
an overdose of remedies, and a number of 
other things. They largely stem now 
from an unplaced, unbalanced, unworthy 
interest payment system that is taxing 
the Government in these excessive rates, 
with a bill of over $100 billion for a year, 
and the citizens of this country and many 
of the best small businesses and farm op- 
erations, and the ambitions, too, of a 
lifetime and of a great number of our 
young people. 

It costs too much, Mr. President. We 
must proceed in every way we possibly 
can. I shall continue my efforts in this 
field and respectfully submit this to the 
Banking Committee, as well as the body 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
yielding me the time and agreeing to 
my having the time. 
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Mr. DOLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, Mr President. 
As he recalis, we had a discussion of this 
very problem during consideration of the 
tax bill. I am aware of his serious con- 
cern. I think he has accurately stated 
that this is a major roadblock as far as 
the President’s success is concerned— 
not just his success, the Nation’s success 
because the high interest rates are in- 
tolerable. I am not certain how we are 


going to get them down without a con- 


tinued reduction in spending. 

There is no doubt about it, as the Sen- 
ator has stated, unless in the near future, 
there is a more rapid decline of interest 
rates, there is going to be an adverse 
impact. Not only will it be the home- 
building industry, that has already had 
it, but on small businessmen, farmers, 
everyone else who needs to make short- 
term loans and has short-term money 
now. 

It is my hope, and I have discussed 
this with the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Garn), the chairman of the Banking 
Committee, that if we do not have a 
joint committee hearing, we would like 
to participate in some way in hearings 
before his Banking Committee. I know 
the Senator from Louisiana shares that 
concern. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much.. I am most grateful to him, 
as I said before, and to the Senator from 
Louisiana for their concern about the 
problem, for their assistance to me in 
thinking about and working on this 
matter before we vote on the Reagan 
plan. I know each of them will continue 
to show concern and effort toward solv- 
ing this problem. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point—because it was 
discussed earlier—the story of what 
happened to the stock market yesterday. 
The Senator from Kansas could not even 
guess—I know what happened, but why 
it happened, I could not guess. I would 
like to put in the Recorp a United Press 
story which indicated that on the Lon- 
don Exchange, $6.91 billion were added 
to the value of stocks and the authori- 
tative financial times index of 30 in- 
dustrials rose 23.7 points to close at 
481.2—eaual to its previous record for 
a 1-day rise set July 1, 1975. It fell 17.2 
points on Monday. 

I just indicate that whatever may 
have been Blue Monday in some parts 
of the world is now Fat Tuesday, I would 
guess. I hope this will continue. 

In any event, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WORLD Stocks 

Lonvon.—Profit-taking bulls chased away 
“Blue Monday” bears on world stock markets 
Tuesday, with exchanges in London and 
Tokyo staging record comebacks to more than 
recoup losses of the day before. 

On the London Exchange, $6.91 billion 
were added to the value of stocks and the 
authoritative financial times index of 30 
industrials rose 23.7 points to close at 481.2— 
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equal to its previous record for a one-day 
rise set July 1, 1975. It fell 17.2 points on 
Monday. 

“The market was overbought in the past 
and what we are seeing now is a rapid un- 
winding of a long bull run,” said a London 
broker at one of the top houses who asked 
not to be identified. 

Asked how a record rally could come in 
such @ market, he said, “I don’t know. It’s 
ridiculous.” 

“It's a big bonanza,” said another London 
dealer. “After the panic rush to get out Mon- 
day, it looks like a panic scramble to get 
back in today.” 

Likewise in Tokyo, Monday’s worst one- 
day drop ever was wiped out by the market's 
steepest rise in history. The Nikkei Dow 
Jones Index, which lost 302.84 points Mon- 
day, stormed ahead Tuesday 320.56 points 
to close at 7,357.68. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, which 
began the turnaround at midday Monday 
after a sharp drop in prices, the Dow Jones 
Index was up 11.32 points to 853.88 by 2 p.m. 
It posted an 18.55-point gain on Monday. 

But analysts were warning investors 
against undue optimism—as they were 
warning against undue gloom Monday. Many 
pointed to light volume as a sign that the 
momentum for a sustained upswing had yet 
to be established. 

“The market remains very nervous,” said 
a London broker. “The game's not changed.” 

The scorecard, however, was. In addition to 
hurtling indices in London and Tokyo: 

In Paris, the Bourse Jumped 2 percent and 
trading in five issues was temporarily sus- 
pended because of an influx of buying orders. 

In Frankfurt, share prices posted a sharp 
recovery. The Commerzbank index rose 12.2 
points to 681.3, erasing its 12.2-point drop 
Monday. 

In Amsterdam, the ANP-CBS general in- 
dex rose 3.7 to 82.2 in a broad recovery after 
Monday’s sweening losses. Gaining issues 
outnumbered losers 3-1. 

Other gains, after sharp losses Monday, 
were revorted on the Oslo and Sydnev stock 
markets. Bucking the trend were Singapore, 
Hong Kong and Milan, where prices trended 
lower. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President. I have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the Senator 
from Missouri. There are no other speak- 
ers, but he understands that the Senator 
from Kansas will move to table that 
amendment. I shall not do that—I think 
we have his permission to do that. 

Mr. President. I move to lay the 
amendment on the table, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
ee may be ordered on the motion to 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President I say to 
others that I have a list of possible 
amendments. Senator BRADLEY, I think, 
offered his amendment with the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Exon). I have listed 
one by Senator HoLLINGS. Senator Syms 
will not offer his amendment to this bill 
unless the Armstrong amendment should 
be adopted. 

Senator Proxmire lists a possible 
amendment. Senator CHILES has a pos- 
sible amendment and Senator PROXMIRE 
another possible amendment. 

I say to my colleagues if they or their 
staff should be listening, the Senator 
from Kansas hopes that by 7 o'clock, 
when we start voting—we now have four 
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votes back to back on this measure, plus 
I understand there is one nomination to 
be voted on. That will be five votes, com- 
mencing at 7 o'clock, the Senator from 
Kansas understands. If there are other 
amendments, that will take an hour or 
more just for the voting. If there are 
other Senators who have an amendment 
to the extension of the debt ceiling, if 
they would come to the floor, we could 
have debate on those amendments and 
then make a motion to table whatever 
amendments may be offered. It is the 
hope of the Senator from Kansas that we 
might finish action on this bill early this 
evening. 

Again I indicate that, hopefully, in 
addition to Senate Joint Resolution 265, 
we can dispose this evening of House 
Joint Resolution 266. It is necessary that 
action be taken on that measure today. 
Otherwise, our nonaction would cost the 
American taxpayers about $4.5 million. 
It is very necessary that we move on that. 

Finally, there have been some agree- 
ments on social security. It is my hope 
that we might add that package agreed 
on by the Senate Committee on Finance 
last week by a vote of 20 to 0 to a bill 
that is now on the calendar. That would 
partially restore the minimum benefit, 
pay for that restoration, and authorize 
interfund borrowing in social security so 
there will be no fear that the fund will 
run out of money next November. That is 
a very short-term, band-aid approach, 
but it is the best the Senate Finance 
Committee can do at this point. As I have 
indicated, there are members of that 
committee who have been meeting today 
trying to figure out if there is still some 
way to put together a package that 
might be properly pursued. 

While awaiting other Senators, Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will just 
take a moment to urge my colleagues— 
I understand there are two or three addi- 
tional amendments that they could de- 
bate before the hour of 7 o’clock. It would 
expedite the proceedings this evening be- 
cause there are a number of votes al- 
ready scheduled to start beginning at 
7 p.m. 

If there are two additional amend- 
ments or three or whatever, it seems to 
the Senator from Kansas that we could 
dispose of those amendments rather 
quickly, dispose of the debate rather 
quickly, and then they could add to the 
list that we hope we can dispose of this 
evening and take final action on House 
Joint Resolution 265. 

So I would just indicate to whoever 
may be listening in the offices of those 
who feel compelled or constrained to of- 
fer amendments that we would appre- 
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ciate it very much if they could do that 
at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dore). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the time that I have been on the 
floor today, and during the times that I 
have had the occasion while home this 
weekend listening to radio, watching 
television, and reading newspapers, I 
have had a particularly good opportu- 
nity to listen to the opponents of the 
Reagan plans on the economy expose 
themselves with the tactics and the tech- 
niques that they will use in an effort to 
discredit the President. 

Mr. President, as a conservative, I am 
a great believer in history. I believe what 
is inscribed on the steps of the Archives 
Building: “What is past is prologue, 
study the past.” 

I would just like to go back to remem- 
ber some of the days of my life, particu- 
larly the Great Depression of 1928, and 
try to relate to my colleagues what took 
place. 

I was a student in college in that year 
of 1928, I will never forget it because we 
had a professor of psychology who was 
a German who had no love for the Aus- 
trians. Instead of teaching us psychology, 
he would lecture to us on world eco- 
nomics, particularly berating the actions 
of the Austrian Government in spend- 
ing money that they did not have, deficit 
spending. 

He kept warning us that something 
was going to happen to the Austrian 
market. 

Mind you, in 1928 the American dollar 
was no great shakes as international cur- 
rency. We had not reached the produc- 
tive peak that we would reach, when our 
money would reach what it came to mean 
in the world. The Austrian mark was the 
currency. Sure enough along in 1928 
their great banking house, Creditanstalt, 
went bankrupt and the Austrian mark 
collapsed. That started a world depres- 
sion. 

I knew that depression first-hand be- 
cause I quit school, went to work, and 
worked through it. 

Mr. President, what we have been 
doing in this country for 40 years, and 
those of us who call ourselves conserva- 
tives whether we be Republicans or 
Democrats have been trying to get across 
to the American people and to our Gov- 
ernment, is precisely what that old Ger- 
man professor was trying to get across 
to us, that you cannot spend money you 
do not have, whether you are an indi- 
vidual, a city, a county, State or a 
government. 

Sooner or later something is going hap- 
pen. 
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I recall standing here on the floor a 
few years ago making a statement that 
if we did not stop our fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity, if we did not stop deficit spending, 
the country could go bankrupt. 

Well, I thought I better check that 
out with my economic adviser, Milton 
Freidman, so I wrote him and I asked 
him if he would agree. He said, “No, I 
cannot agree, because as long as we print 
money, we will never go bankrupt. But 
we could become mighty involvent.” 

As a former businessman it is kind of 
hard for me to know where one stops and 
the other starts. 


But I listened to my friends berate the 
President for his program. Mind you, the 
program has not even started; it does not 
start until the day after tomorrow. Yet 
here they are all upset because the stock 
market, in its usual way, is not reflect- 
ing the true value of the stocks, is not 
reflecting anything that has any bearing 
on the economics of America. While the 
stock market crash in October of 1929 
was the cause of many people doing dras- 
tic things, that is not what caused our 
depression, nor did it prolong the depres- 
sion. 

Economic depression becomes a reality 
when economics cease and psychology 
takes over. When your wife and my wife 
are talking to each other and one says, 
“Bob tells me things are pretty tough so 
I am not going to buy that new dress,” 
that is when the country gets in trouble. 

The country has to listen to the Demo- 
crats berating a program that has not 
even started, have to listen to it day after 
day after day, and have to listen to tele- 
vision commentators who have never had 
the pleasant experience of working in an 
economy, or having to read the press 
written by people have had the same lack 
of experience. 

It would not surprise me if we got our- 
selves into trouble, but there is no need 
for that trouble. 

I heard one of my best friends, one of 
the finest Members of this Senate, one 
of the finest men who has ever served 
in it, the Senator from Mississippi, ask- 
ing a question that I know is on the 
minds of the American people: Why can 
the Government not do something about 
interest rates? 

We can. We can print more money and 
make money more available. When 
money becomes more available, like any- 
thing, the price of money goes down. But 
it is only a matter of a few months, a 
year, before the interest rates would not 
be 20 percent but would be 22, 23, or 24 
percent. So we are merely prolonging the 
agony that we are in. 

I do not like high interest rates, but 
what we are going through today is a 
result of 40 long years, Mr. President, of 
this Congress and the Government 
spending the people’s money that they do 
not have and the Government does not 
have. Today we are standing on this floor 
talking about what? $1 trillion. That is 
almost one-third of the total value of 
the United States. Yet the total debt of 
the United States, counting what you 
owe, what I owe and what the Govern- 
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ment owes, which is probably around $3 
trillion, is more money than we have. So 
we are not in good shape. 

How do we get out of it? We get out of 
it by cutting expenditures that we have. 
The President has asked that we do that. 

I am chairman of a subcommittee that 
probably spends as much money as any 
subcommittee in the Senate. I know 
where I can chop $1.5 billion or $2 billion 
out of that money, but that is just a drop 
in the bucket. We have to go across the 
board. I know it is going to work hard- 
ships. It is going to work a hardship on 
every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica. I think the question we have to face 
up to now is not what we do to plug a 
hole here or to fill a gap over here, or to 
get across this stream of water over here. 

But what are we going to do to per- 
petuate this country, its proven economic 
system, the law of supply and demand, 
the marketplace, the free enterprise sys- 
tem, if you would call it those things? If 
we want to perpetuate those things, Mr. 
President, we have to do things in this 
body that are going to take plain, ordi- 
nary courage. That is to start saying 
“no” to the people who are demanding 
more and more and more. 

It is going to require the Members of 
this body to stop asking that we spend 
more money on programs that have not 
worked. 

I do not mean that we deny the poor 
what it takes them to live on. As old 
Abraham Lincoln said, “It is the duty of 
the Government to take care of those 
people who cannot well take care of 
themselves.” 

But I think it has reached the point 
where 50 percent of our people are get- 
ting a little fed up with taking care of 
the other 50 percent of our people. 

It is that simple. We take care of the 
people that we have to take care of 
and not take 47 percent or 50 percent, or 
even more, from the income of those peo- 
ple who are willing to work and work 
hard, those people who pray, those people 
who go to church, who work, and work 
for their community and work for each 
other. 

So, Mr. President, I see the task before 
this body, the entire body, Congress, as a 
very tough task. I see the job of the Pres- 
ident as probably the toughest job any 
President has ever been faced with, and 
I have to admire the courage he has 
shown. I have seen other Presidents who 
wilted under this kind of pressure; and 
as a result of the wilting, the country be- 
came worse off. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted the op- 
portunity to stand on the floor, after 
having been in the Presiding Officer’s 
chair for an hour or so. listening to these 
arguments, to say that it is going to take 
a lot more than talk. It is going to take 
courage of the first order to get this 
country out of the God-awful mess it is 
in. I believe we can do it. I have faith in 
the American people. I have seen them 
go through the Great Depression of 1928. 

Let me remind you that it took a war 
to get us out of that depression. Franklin 
Roosevelt did not have a thing to do with 
it. It took 13 years and World War II. 
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Yes, we came out of a depression. But 
I will tell you, as one who was at that 
war, that one of those things in a life- 
time is enough. 

I believe we can pull this country out 
of the trouble it is in if we just buckle 
down, do right, and do not spend our 
nights trying to write speeches that be- 
little the very concept of Government 
under which we live and the very eco- 
nomic system that has produced more 
for more people than any other system 
in the history of the world. 

I thank my friend from Kansas for 
having spelled me in the Presiding Offi- 
cer’s chair. This was something I had to 
get off my back. 

(Mr. HEINZ assumed the chair.) 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. He 
is correct. These are the things we have 
been saying here for years—some of us 
not as long as the Senator from Arizona 
has. 

It is refreshing that we now have a 
President who is willing to make the 
hard choices. I know that some of my 
colleagues who have not voted for any 
spending over the years find it very dif- 
ficult to vote to increase the public debt. 
That should be left to those who vote for 
all the spending programs. 

I can only say that now, at least, we 
have a President who is going in the 
other direction. He is advocating spend- 
ing reductions, the same thing the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona has 
advocated for years and with a great 
deal of success. 

I know it is very difficult for some of 
my conservative colleagues to say, “Why 
should I vote for an increase in the debt 
ceiling?” I say to them that President 
Reagan, for the first time in my memory, 
and I have been in the House and the 
Senate for 20 years, has come to Con- 
gress with directions to cut Federal 
spending; and a majority of Democrats 
and Republicans have followed that 
leadership. 

Next year, for example, we are going 
to have a $36 billion spending cut, and 
it grows in 1983 and 1984. 

There is no painless answer, but we 
must pass the debt ceiling or we cannot 
honor all the social security checks that 
went into the mail yesterday and today. 


We are told by Treasury that on Or- 
tober 5 the Treasury will exhaust its 
cash balance, and any outstanding 
checks will not be honored when pre- 
sented for collection. 


I do not suggest that as a threat, but 
it is an indication of what happens if 
we do not do the responsible thing to 
permit the Government to pay its obliga- 
tions. 

The distinguished majority leader has 
just come to the floor, and I say to him 
that we are sending out signals to any- 
one who might have amendments. 


It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
NuNN) may have an amendment, and he 
will be on the floor in a few minutes. If 
the majority leader can urge other Sen- 
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ators to do the same, it will be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I believe 
we are wasting valuable time. We have 
to pass this bill tonight. This is the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, after a 2-hour 
recess, and there are no amendments. 

I hope sincerely that Senators within 
hearing of my voice will take account of 
the fact that, one way or the other, we 
are going to pass this bill. If they are 
going to offer amendments—lI hope they 
will not offer any—I hope they come to 
the floor and do so now; because at 7 
o’clock we will start a voting pattern, 
and shortly after that, the leadership will 
be pressing for third reading and final 
passage. 

Mr. President, I talked with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader on the tele- 
phone a few moments ago, and I under- 
stand that he, too, is urging the Mem- 
bers to come to the floor and to offer 
amendments, if they have amendments. 
I reiterate my recuest for Members to do 
so with dispatch; because, although it 
is only 5:15 p.m. now and the voting se- 
quence will not begin for an hour and 45 
minutes, that time will melt pretty fast. 

So I hope Members will offer their 
amendments, if they have amendments 
to offer, and will understand later in the 
evening when I am pressing hard to go 
go to third reading. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, again, it has 
been over an hour now that we have been 
waiting for Members to come to the floor 
with amendments. I would just say that 
we have been on this bill now for a cou- 
ple of days and it would seem to me that 
it is not fair to the other Members who 
will start voting at 7 o’clock, because we 
have had really since 4 o’oclock to do 
business on the Senate floor on this par- 
ticular proposal. 

We understand from legislative draft- 
ing that one of the amendments will not 
even be drafted until 7 o’clock. And it is 
just hoped that if, in fact, certain Sena- 
tors have amendments that they come to 
the floor, and, if not, that the; let us 
know that they do not have an amend- 
ment so that we can stand in recess un- 
til 7 o’clock and then we can start voting 
on the four record votes that have been 
asked for. 

I understand the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Senator PRoxMIRE, may have an 
amendment or two; the Senator from 
New York, Senator Moyninan, may have 
an amendment; the Senator from Geor- 
gia, Senator Nunn, may have an amend- 
ment; the Senator from Florida, Senator 
CHILEs, may have an amendment; and 
there may be others. 
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But, as I indicated earlier, there could 
be amendments, and I would hope that 
Senators would either come to the floor 
and indicate that they will or will not, 
or send word that they will or will not, 
call up the amendment. 


It is my hope that we can table all 
of the amendments that are pending 
and pass the bill by 8:30 or 9 o'clock. 
But, obviously, we cannot do that if some 
Senator is going to insist on waiting 
until 8 or 9 o’clock to offer his amend- 
ment. But I can report that the majority 
leader says we will finish tonight or 
sometime during the night, if that is any 
incentive. I know some of the staff have 
been around all night last night. So 
maybe in fairness to some of the staff 
who have been up all night Senators 
could come to the floor and offer their 
amendments. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 266—DEBT LIMIT AS 
OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1981 


Mr. President, after House Joint Reso- 
lution 265 is disposed of, it will be neces- 
sary that we take action on House Joint 
Resolution 266, which is simply a 1-day 
change. I have just talked to Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan and he indi- 
cated that if we do not pass this little 
second 1-day extension, it is going to 
cost the taxpayers $5 million. Now $5 
million is real money, even in these days 
of inflation. 


House Joint Resolution 266 stands on 
the Senate calendar having gone to third 
reading in the form agreed to by the 
Senate: That is, as a tax bill with the 
House-passed debt limit language 
stricken. I understand it would take 
unanimous consent to rescind third 
reading, and also to rescind the Senate 
amendment. The bill could then be ap- 
proved in its House-passed form and 
sent directly to the President. 


The Treasury Department has asked 
that we do pass House Joint Resolution 
266 in the House-passed form. In testi- 
monv to the Finance Committee on Sep- 
tember 11, Assistant Secretary Mehle 
indicated that on September 30, the 
Treasury is scheduled to issue approxi- 
mately $13 billion in securities to the 
civil service retirement trust fund. This 
issue would break the current debt ceil- 
ing of $985 billion. If the issue is delayed, 
the trust fund would lose about $4.5 mil- 
lion per day—$350,000 per $1 billion in 
uninvested funds. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 266 provides a debt ceiling of $999.8 
billion through September 30 and would 
cover the problem. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 265, the debt limit increase just 
reported by the Finance Committee, does 
not cover the situation because it only 
takes effect on October 1. 

House Joint Resolution 265 could of 
course be amended to cover September 
30. In that event, however, it would have 
to go back to the House, with delay and 
further complications likely. If House 
Joint Resolution 266 is passed in this 
manner every Senator’s rights to offer 
amendments to House Joint Resolution 
265 would still be preserved. Senator 
Lonc’s staff supports this proposal. 
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I would hope that we could pass House 
Joint Resolution 266 after taking action 
on House Joint Resolution 265 and we 
could do 266 by a voice vote, and then 
even under the most optimistic condi- 
tions, bring up the so-called Bolling 
minimum benefit proposal, Congressman 
Bouiine’s proposal to substitute the 
Senate Finance Committee package on 
social security and send that measure 
back to the House. 

So, again, I would urge my colleagues, 
if they do not intend to offer the amend- 
ments before 7 o'clock, at least they 
could call and indicate that so that those 
of us who are on the Senate floor could 
recess until 7. That does not seem to be 
an unreasonable request, 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I plan to 
offer for the Senate’s consideration to- 
night an amendment which would deal 
with the very, very serious economic 
problems that we have today. As I see it, 
what we have done in the last several 
months, with all good intentions, is to 
create a huge gap between the tax cuts 
that we have already passed and that 
are on the books and the spending cuts 
which are proposed by President Reagan 
but which have not been debated, which 
have not been presented to the commit- 
tees, which have not been considered by 
either the House or the Senate, and 
many of which have not even been iden- 
tified by the administration. 

I think the gap between the tax cuts 
and the spending cuts that has taken 
place has created an enormous credibil- 
ity problem for our Federal Government, 
the Congress, and the administration. I 
believe that this credibility problem has 
caused a tremendous amount of the dis- 
location in the financial community, 
particularly the bond market which has 
become virtually nonfunctional now as 
far as long-term financing is concerned, 
other than Government obligations. It is 
also creating more and more problems in 
the stock market. 

All of us would like to have tax cuts. 
All of us know that the American people 
are strained because of inflation, because 
of high taxes at the State, Federal, and 
local levels. So it is not a question of 
need; it is not a question of desire; it is 
not a question of wishes. The question is 
whether, by passing the huge tax cuts we 
have passed without having accompany- 
ing spending reductions, we have created 
a monster that is about to destroy the 
small business community, the farming 
community, and, indeed, a great number 
of businesses and individuals in this 
country. 


We just concluded 2 days of hearings 
on the economy in the Small Business 
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Committee. Chairman WEICKER called 
these hearings at my request. We heard 
from automobile dealers around the 
country. We heard from the farming 
community, represented by a young 
farmer from my State of Georgia. All 
of these people testified that if they had 
a choice between getting the prime rate 
down and the tax cuts that have been 
enacted, they would almost unanimously, 
in their respective groups, choose to get 
the prime rate down. 

We simply are not going to be able to 
survive in the small business community 
with a viable competitive economy if we 
continue to have interest rates in the 17-, 
18-, 19-, 20-percent range over the next 
12 months. 

This amendment will continue the in- 
dividual income tax cuts but will con- 
tinue them in proportion to the degree 
that Congress accepts the President’s 
recommendations on spending cuts; not 
in terms of the individual cuts and how 
they are composed, but in terms of the 
overall numbers. 

This amendment would make the so- 
called Kemp-Roth portion of the tax bill 
fiscally responsible. It will do so by tak- 
ing the 10-percent individual income tax 
cuts that automatically go into effect on 
July 1, 1982, and July 1, 1983, and create 
a condition precedent to the effectiveness 
of those tax cuts. 

This amendment says that individual 
across-the-board tax cuts effective July 
1, 1982, and July 1, 1983, can have a 
revenue loss no greater than the budget 
reductions achieved through the recon- 
ciliation process in the first concurrent 
resolution which will take effect prior to 
July 1, 1982, and again the next year 
prior to July 1, 1983. 

The revenue losses from the individual 
tax cut on July 1, 1982, and July 1, 1983, 
will be offset by the reductions in spend- 
ing. If these reductions in spending were 
not forthcoming, then the tax cuts would 
be proportionately reduced. 


As I understand it, Mr. President, the 
way it stands now, and I believe the fi- 
nancial markets are reflecting this, the 
administration has now projected a defi- 
cit in 1982 of $43.1 billion; in 1983, $22.9 
billion; and a balanced budget in 1984. 
But, and this is a very big but, to get 
those figures, this is what the adminis- 
tration says we must do: We must have 
budget cuts in 1983 that are thus far 
unidentified of $41.7 billion; we must 
have budget cuts in 1984 that are un- 
identified to the extent of $67 billion—to 
have to make identified cuts that the 
President has set forth of $13 billion in 
fiscal 1982, which will begin next week, 
we are going to have to make $20.3 bil- 
lion in identified cuts in 1983, and $24.8 
billion in cuts in fiscal year 1984. 

The total budget cuts that have been 
proposed by the President but not yet 
made by the Congress include cuts of 
$13 billion in 1982, $62 billion in 1983, and 
$91.8 billion in 1984, all of those being 
fiscal year numbers. 

This means, according to my figures, 
that what we have already cut *35.2 bil- 
lion in 1982, we have cut $44 billion in 
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1983, and $51.3 billion in fiscal year 1984 
in this year’s reconciliation process. But, 
what we have now is a situation where we 
are called on by the President to make 
cuts totaling approximately $166 billion 
over the next 3 fiscal years, and of those 
numbers $108 billion, approximately, has 
not yet even been identified by the ad- 
ministration. We do not have any figures; 
we do not know what the cuts are going 
to be; we do not know where they are 
coming from. We do know that the 
President has said that he hopes to 
largely exempt national defense. Cer- 
tainly, I agree with that. 

He hopes to exempt the so-called social 
safety net. He must exempt the net inter- 
est on the debt, because legally we have 
to pay interest on the debt. 


Also, I understand that veterans bene- 
fits will be largely excluded from major 
budget cuts. I know that most of the 
people in this body and the House will 
agree that those would be very difficult, 
perhaps unacceptable, cuts to make. 


So these are the areas the President 
says he will not reduce. If you keep these 
areas as so-called sacred cows, that 
means we will have to severely limit or 
virtually abolish areas such as agricul- 
tural subsidies, general revenue sharing, 
community development block grants, 
child nutrition programs, health pro- 
grams, aid to mass transit, and many 
other programs that I believe are worthy 
and that Congress will be very reluctant 
to make big cuts in. 


So, Mr. President, unless we go back 
and reexamine the income tax cuts that 
have been made in 1982, 1983, and 1984 
calendar years for individuals, along 
with a continuing search for additional 
budget cuts, cutting where we can, but 
unless we combine both the revenue side 
and the expenditure side in our search 
for ways to balance the budget, we have 
no hope whatsoever, in my view, of bal- 
ancing the budget in 1984. 

If we do not balance the budget in 
1984 and if we do not establish some 
credibility soon that we are going to bal- 
ance the budget in 1984 and reduce the 
deficits in 1983 and even in 1982, we 
have no real hope of getting the Gov- 
ernment far enough out of the credit 
markets to relieve pressure on interest 
rates. 

Already, the effort to reduce spending 
is show‘ng signs of falling apart over 
the relatively small $13 billion of budget 
cuts the President proposed last week. 
Clearly, if we are having trouble now, 
even on the Republican side of the aisle 
of accepting the $13 billion in budgets, 
what are we going to do with the $166 
billion the President is proposing we cut 
over fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984, 
and the astounding figure of $108 billion 
of those cuts that the administration 
has not even yet identified? 

This is why we are having such dif- 
ficulty with interest rates—because the 
markets are beginning to analyze fiscal 
policy. When they add and subtract, 
they recognize the extreme difficulty the 
Federal budget is now in. The markets 
know it. The bond market is almost dead, 
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except for Government bonds. The stock 
market has plunged 170 points since 
April. 

The free market is sending the Gov- 
ernment a message. But the question re- 
mains, Is our Government listening? 
Are we listening? Will we listen? If we 
do not listen and listen soon, I believe 
we will continue to have a massive credi- 
bility gap, and we will continue to have 
a deteriorating economy. 

Interest rates remain at 19 percent to 
19.5 percent, and this is choking off new 
investment, which is the key to supply- 
side economics. 

Small business hearings, again and 
again, have revealed that the question 
of interest rates is much more important 
to the small businesses of our Nation 
than is a tax cut. A tax cut is not going 
to do any good for small businesses and 
farmers who are forced out of business 
because of high interest rates. 

The first thing you have to have in 
order to enjoy a tax cut is taxable in- 
come. With 19 percent prime rates, you 
are not going to have many small busi- 
nesses in America with taxable incomes. 

Construction bankruptcies are up 
nearly 50 percent in the first 8 months 
of this year over the first 8 months of 
last year. Other sectors of the business 
community are in just as bad a condi- 
tion as the construction industry. 

So, Mr. President, something has to 
give, either monetary or fiscal policy. We 
have to combine those two policies. We 
cannot put all the strain on monetary 
policy. If we do not come out, in the 
session we are in now, with a degree of 
coordination between fiscal and mone- 
tary policy—which does not now exist— 
by next spring we may face such massive 
dislocations in the economy that none 
of us will have even a hint of the answer 
to our economic dilemmas at that time. 

However, the answer now is plain. We 
must send a signal that the Federal 
budget is going to be brought under con- 
trol, and that signal must include not 
just the spending side; it must also in- 
clude the revenue side. 

Mr. President, I shall explain this 
amendment very briefiv. 

This amendment will make it possible 
for the 10-percent tax cut to go into 
effect in 1982, and it makes it possible 
for the 10-percent tax cut to go into 
effect in 1983. What it does not do is 
allow the economy to be locked into an 
enormous tax cut in both those years, 
whether or not Congress makes the 
spending cuts that the President has re- 
quested. 

All my figures are administration 
figures. I am not arguing about growth 
projections. I am not arguing about the 
projections the administration has said 
are necessary for spending cuts. I am 
saying let us accept those figures, but let 
us not allow there to be a continued gap 
between spending cuts and tax cuts. 

If the spending cuts do not take place 
or if they take place to a lesser degree 
than the President savs is absolutely es- 
sential, then let us face the music, and 
face it now, and recognize that that 
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means we will have to reduce the size of 
the tax cut in proportion to the amount 
we do not cut spending. This would go a 
long way toward relieving some of the 
fear that is obvious in our financial 
markets. 

To give a brief example of how this 
would work, if Congress enacts $60 bil- 
lion of spending cuts in the reconcilia- 
tion process in the first concurrent 
budget resolution next year, then the 
revenue loss on the individual tax cut 
could go as high as $60 billion. But if, 
instead, Congress enacts only $25 billion 
in spending cuts, then the tax cuts 
would be reduced in a proportionate 
amount. 

The President has recommended, as I 
understand it, spending cuts totaling 
about $62 billion in fiscal year 1983, 
which will be part of the reconciliation 
process next spring. Congress has en- 
acted tax cuts of about $40 billion beyond 
the 5 percent which is to take effect this 
week. This amendment does not in any 
way affect that 5-percent tax cut. But 
if instead of the $62 billion, we reduce 
spending by approximately $40 billion, 
then all the President’s tax cut will go 
into effect. That is, even if we do not 
fully comply with the President’s re- 
quest and if we cut spending only about 
two-thirds of what the President has 
requested, we will still get the full tax 
cut. 

But if—and we have to face this—in- 
stead of cutting $62 billion as the Presi- 
dent has requested, we cut $25 billion, 
then the tax cut would be reduced to a 
revenue loss of $25 billion. 

This deals with the individual tax cuts. 
We are not touching the business tax cuts 
at this stage, although I must say that I 
believe we will have to reexamine the loss 
in revenue that took place because of the 
oil tax cuts that were accepted in the 
conference committee. That also has to 
be addressed, and I understand that Sen- 
ator EAGLETON’s amendment does address 
it. 

Mr. President. I hope this proposal will 
be agreed to and that the vote on it will 
occur after the vote on the Exon 
amendment. 

Senator Exon’s amendment would af- 
fect the 1984 fiscal year. This amendment 
would affect the 1983 and 1984 tax cuts— 
that is, the tax cuts that will take place 
July 1 calendar year 1982 and July 1 
calendar year 1983. 

If the Exon amendment is adopted, 
and I hope it is, because I am going to 
vote for it, then this amendment would 
have to be adjusted slightly; but the 
principle still would remain intact so far 
as the tax cut is concerned that takes 
place July 1, 1982. 

I will be supporting the Exon amend- 
ment. There is noth'ng inconsistent here 
between the principle of this amendment, 
the Nunn amendment. and the Exon 
amendment. Both are aiming at the same 
thing, and that is to reduce the huge 
credibility gap this Government has 
created because it has allowed the tax 
cuts to get so far out in front of the 
spending cuts and because the additional 
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spending cuts the President has re- 
quested over the next 3 fiscal years, ap- 
Eroximately $148 billion, are unknown to 
anyone I know. At least they are un- 
known with respect to any presentation 
to Congress. They are unidentified budg- 
et cuts which are very difficult to deal 
with in a credible manner, because 
everyone knows that budget cuts are not 
easy to implement, even when they are 
oe let alone when they are unidenti- 
ed. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that my 
amendment will be here shortly, at which 
time I shall file it. I urge the Senate to 
support the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senator 
NUNN proposes an amendment to tie the 
second and third years of the individual 
tax cut to the amount of spending reduc- 
tion planned in the first budget resolu- 
tone for fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 

84. 

Under the amendment, the revenue 
loss from the individual rate cut sched- 
uled for July 1982 could not be greater 
than the spending reduction planned for 
fiscal year 1983 in the first budget reso- 
lution. The same rule would apply to the 
July 1983 rate cut and the first budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1984. 

The first goal is to cut spending. This 
amendment gives an easy way out by 
providing an automatic tax increase if 
spending cuts are not large enough, as 
set forth in the budget resolution. This 
takes some of the pressure off, and may 
make it less likely we will reduce 
spending. 

We can always vote to raise taxes, as 
the amendment suggests. But there is 
no need to trigger an automatic tax in- 
crease as the amendment suggests. The 
recent tax bill abandons the old notion 
of automatic tax increases. This is no 
time to backtrack on this issue. 

The amendment only ties the tax cut 
to the first budget resolution; it does not 
appear to guarantee a followthrough in 
actual spending cuts, anyway. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for discussing the amend- 
ment now. I think it will speed up the 
process because we have a number of 
votes starting at 7 o’clock. It is my un- 
derstanding that at least one other Sen- 
ator may have an amendment to offer 
after a series of votes. I think there are 
four votes, but he is willing to accept a 
10-minute time agreement on that so 
we can move rather quickly. 

Mr. President, I just say in a general 
way, without getting into the merits of 
the amendment, that it is much like other 
amendments that have been offered. 
From the standpoint that I know the 
Senator from Georgia to be one of 
the most responsible Members of this 
body, I know that he is convinced and 
concerned. But I suggest that even if 
every one of the Senators agreed that 
we ought to support the amendment, it 
should not be done at this time. It should 
not be added as an amendment to the 
debt ce‘ling extension because of an argu- 
ment that this Senator has made several 
times in the past couple of days. That 
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is, if we do not move quickly, and it is 
always the case on debt ceilings exten- 
sions, then in fact, a number of people 
who rely on government checks at the 
first of the month will be in jeopardy. 
That will particularly include social se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, we were told as recently 
as this morning that if, in fact, we 
amend the bill, it must go back to the 
House. Under normal procedures, that 
would be fine. But we also have a dead- 
line of midnight tomorrow night before 
it starts having an impact on orderly 
procedure. We are told that it would be 
very unlikely if the House could muster 
the votes to pass the debt ceiling. That 
is the reason that I am hoping all the 
amendments that have been offered will 
be tabled and that, in fact, as to an 
amendment such as the one offered or 
which will be offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, we do hope to have additional 
tax bills on the floor at a later time. We 
also shall have other tariff bills and other 
bills on which we could offer such amend- 
ments. Beyond that, the Senator from 
Kansas indicates that we have a choice. 
We can either take this money out of 
the hides of the taxpayers, and that is, 
in essence, what has been suggested— 
that we do not have a tax cut—or we 
can take it out of the hide of the Federal 
bureaucracy, which I believe is the best 
way to go. 

I do not criticize the bureaucracy ex- 
cept in a general sense. We just keep 
spending more and more of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. I have been around long 
enough to know that if you give Members 
of Congress a choice of not having a tax 
increase or reducing spending, most are 
going to say, let us not cut spending; let 
us just not give the people a tax increase 
because they never had it anyway and 
they will never miss it. 

Therein lies the problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think the Senator’s amendment 
is different but I am not certain, know- 
ing Congress, that we would do anything 
but have a congressional copout. The 
taxpayers would not get their tax cuts, 
we would not cut spending, and we would 
be right back where we are in the very 
place the Senator from Georgia does not 
want us to be, if I properly understand 
the amendment. 

Of course, I have not seen the amend- 
ment, but we are really talking about an 
increase in taxes if we adopt the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, let me say to 
the Senator from Kansas that it is cer- 
tainly possible that Congress will not 
meet the spending cuts and it is certainly 
possible that this could result in less of a 
tax cut than would take place under cur- 
rent law. But it also makes impossible 
what is now frightening the financial 
community so much that we are see- 
ing bonds and interest rates remain in 
great jeopardy. This means that we are 
going to have such a flat economy 
unless something is done that tax cuts 
are going to be almost meaningless to 
most of the small business and farming 
community of America, because you just 
do not pay taxes unless you are making 
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money. The small business community is 
flat on its back. The farm community is 
flat on its back. So we have to do some- 
thing to get interest rates down. 

Mr. President, I just say to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas that I have enormous 
respect for him and I have enormous re- 
spect for his leadership and his objectiv- 
ity. 

I want to make one point additionally 
clear about this. 

If we cut everything the President is 
advocating we cut—in other words, if we 
cut the $62 billion of cuts that are in the 
resolution, it would allow the individual 
tax cut to be larger than the President 
had proposed. That tax cut could go up 
to $62 billion. It is my understanding, 
though I am not clear, that the incre- 
mental tax cut next year will be about 
$45 billion. So this could result in an 11 
or 12 or 13 percent tax cut. 

I must admit it also could go the other 
way, but at least it would be a fiscally 
responsible approach to a situation that 
is now becoming very dangerous for our 
entire economy. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Georgia. I have indicated 
before on this floor that if, in fact, it 
appears that we are headed for difficulty 
because of the President’s economic pro- 
gram or his tax reduction program, 
which really does not start until Thurs- 
day—again, I know there is great con- 
cern about unspecified cuts. As I under- 
stand the amendment, it only ties the tax 
cut to the first budget resolution. It does 
not appear to guarantee a followthrough 
in actual spending cuts. I think there 
are a number of areas where if, in fact, 
we find that we are getting into difficulty 
because of this enormous tax cut—and 
it is a big tax cut, the largest in history, 
$750 billion or $780 billion over the next 
several years. 

On the other hand, even with all the 
tax cut, as far as individuals are con- 
cerned, even with the tax cut of the 
size of the one we passed in this body by 
a vote of 89 to 11—only 11 Senators out 
of 100 voted against the Tax Reduc- 
tion Act—it barely lets the taxpayer 
keep up with the so-called bracket 
creep. It is about a 3-percent real tax 
cut over the next 3 years. 

Another thing that strikes me is that 
only individuals would have to sacrifice 
under the Senator’s amendment. Busi- 
ness would go on getting very generous 
tax cuts—I think in some cases too gen- 
erous. But individuals would not receive 
tax reductions. They are the ones who 
take the risks. They are the same ones, 
I might add, who have been suffering 
from inflation. They cannot write it off. 

On the other hand, I share the con- 
cern of the Senator from Georgia and I 
do have great respect for the Senator 
from Georgia. I would be very willing 
to work with the Senator. I know of his 
work on the Small Business Committee 
and the work of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES). I am aware of the 
good things they have been doing in that 
committee. I want to work with Demo- 
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crats and Republicans in the event that 
becomes necessary. Maybe it is the best 
strategy to take care of it now but it 
seems to me that, particularly on this 
bill, it is not the appropriate time. I 
would need to study the amendment very 
carefully. 

I hope when the amendment is drafted 
that I shall have a chance to look at it. I 
still could not support it as an amend- 
ment t> the debt ceiling measure. but 
it is something we should consider. I do 
not have any quarrel with giving it seri- 
ous consideration. We are now in the 
process of looking at a second tax bill 
in the Senate Committee on Finance. We 
are looking, frankly, at ways to increase 
revenue outlined by the President last 
week in his speech. There are some of 
the areas of business that I do not say are 
loopholes, but we think we can tighten 
up the way some businesses have paid 
taxes in the past and pick up several 
billion dollars over the next few years. 
This might be an appropriate place to 
consider the amendment. 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator's position and I cer- 
tainly do not envy his position of trying 
to pass a debt limit bill. I know that isa 
tough leadership responsibility that no 
one enjoys but someone has to do. Even 
though in all likelihood, I shall vote 
against the debt ceiling limit as a symbol 
of what has been fiscal irresponsible 
Government for many years, I also un- 
derstand that the debt ceiling is not the 
cause of our problems; it is rather the 
result of previous actions that have oc- 
curred. It is those previous actions that I 
think we ought to address. I have never 
made a huge issue of the debt ceiling lim- 
it, though I have voted against it a 
great number of times, because I do not 
think that it is responsible to pretend 
that lifting the debt ceiling is the cause 
of our economic problems. It is the result 
of our economic problems. 


I thank the Senator for his considera- 
tion of this amendment. I understand his 
position. I apologize for not having the 
amendment drafted now, but I am con- 
fident that even of the Senator from 
Kansas studied it for many days, at this 
particular juncture, as he stated, he 
would not support it. I shall have it here 
as soon as the legislative counsel draws 
it up. As the Senator understands the 
amendment, is there any other question? 


Mr. DOLE. No; I have checked with 
the Senator’s staff. My staff has been 
given some information. I think on the 
basis of the discussion we have had and 
the staff has had, it would expedite the 
decision on the amendment tonight. 
Maybe we could consider his amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to considering my amendment 
in the sequence of the votes. It might 
make some sense to vote on my amend- 
ment right after or shortly after the 
Exon amendment because the two are 
similar in some resrects. If there are any 
last-minute drafting problems on the 
Nunn-Chiles amendment, I am sure we 
can work those out in conference with the 
help of the Senator from Kansas. 
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Mr. DOLE. I would be glad to have a 
conference right now if it would help. I 
understand the need to pursue the 
amendment. I shall check with the ma- 
jority leader (Mr. Baker) to see whether 
or not we can sequence a vote on the 
Senator’s amendment following the Exon 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Or shortly after. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) be added as a cosponsor to this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kasten). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND THE 
POWER OF THE PURSE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
executive impoundment of appropriated 
funds is indeed a potent weapon to curb 
Federal spending. By impounding large 
portions of the funds approved by the 
Congress, the President can do far more 
than merely reduce the projected budget 
deficit. The power to impound funds car- 
ries with it the power to reorder 
national priorities—to substitute execu- 
tive policies for those established by the 
Congress. Such an alteration of our 
fundamental constitutional framework 
must be vigilantly guarded against. 


This is not the first time that the ex- 
tent of Presidential power to impound 
funds has been debated by the Congress. 
The impoundment of funds is not a new 
practice. Some historians trace it as far 
back as 1803 when Thomas Jefferson re- 
fused to spend funds appropriated for 
gunboats. The controversy came into 
sharp focus during the Nixon adminis- 
tration, when President Nixon tried to 
impound $18 billion from programs he 
wanted to terminate or drastically cur- 
tail on policy grounds. His supporters 
attempted to justify such action on the 
grounds that the state of the economy 
demanded it. But Congress refused then 
to submit to an imperial presidency and 
it is my belief that it will refuse to bow 
to such pressure now. 


In a successful challenge to President 
Nixon's assertion of authority to set Fed- 
eral spending priorities, the Senate and 
the House both passed bills in 1973 to 
curtail the President’s power to impound 
funds. Subsequently, impoundment con- 
trol provisions were included in the 
Budget Control and Imvoundment Act 
as part of the wholesale effort to reform 
congressional budget procedures. 

I was deeply involved in the genesis of 
the legislation which governs congres- 
sional budget deliberations today. It is 
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astonishing to note that 62 Members 
who serve in the Senate today were not 
elected until after that historic debate. 
There is a certain institutional perspec- 
tive to be gained from having par- 
ticipated in that legislative-executive 
battle—a perspective which may not be 
fully appreciated by the Senator from 
Colorado. 


At that time, I testified before joint 
hearings of the Judiciary and Govern- 
ment Operations Committees on the ne- 
cessity for impoundment control legis- 
lation. In 1974, as now, bigger and bigger 
deficits and a skyrocketing national debt 
had led to public outrage and a demand 
for immediate fiscal restraint. Then, as 
now, fiscal responsibility had not always 
guided every congressional spending de- 
cision. But I stand by what I said at that 
time as to the constitutionality of broad- 
ly defined presidential impoundment 
authority: 

By impounding appropriated funds, the 
President is able to modify, reshape or nulli- 
fy completely laws passed by the legislative 
branch, thereby making legislative policy 
through executive power. Such an illegal 
exercise of power of his office flies directly 
in the face of constitutional provisions to 
the contrary. 


An amendment similar to that offered 
by the Senator from Colorado has been 
presented to the Senate before, and it 
was soundly rejected. During debate on 
S. 373, the Senate version of impound- 
ment control legislation, Senator ROTH 
proposed an amendment which would 
have left presidential impoundments in 
effect unless Congress, within 60 days 
by concurrent resolution, disapproved 
the President’s action. The Roth amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 30 to 58. 


The refusal of Congress to permit the 
President to dictate Federal spending 
priorities is based on the strongest pos- 
sible constitutional and policy grounds. 
The proposal to authorize the President 
to withhold spending of appropriated 
funds unless vetoed by both Houses 
raises a pair of constitutional questions: 
First, whether Congress can delegate 
such power to the President, and second, 
whether Congress can reserve the power 
to countermand the President's decision 
by concurrent resolution. 


The nondelegation doctrine—that the 
lawmaking power of Congress cannot be 
delegated—is a corollary of the doctrine 
of separation of powers. At the heart of 
this fundamental principle of American 
constitutional law is the idea that the 
principal powers of government—law- 
making, law execution. and law inter- 
pretation—are to be divided among three 
co-equal branches of Government which 
are not permitted to divest themselves 
of their powers and confer them on one 
of the other branches. It is true that 
Congress has, from the beginning. dele- 
gated to the executive and the judiciary 
certain powers which the legislative 
could rightfully exercise itself. But the 
delegation of congressional authority to 
appropriate funds is highly doubtful be- 
cause of the constitutional mandate con- 
tained in article I. section 9 that “no 
money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
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ury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” 

The President is constitutionally given 
no role in legislation, including appro- 
priation matters, except the power to 
recommend “such measures as he should 
judge necessary and expedient” (arti- 
cle II, section 3) and the power to veto 
measures passed by the Congress (ar- 
ticle I, section 7). He also has the re- 
sponsibility to “take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” Certainly the 
founders did not intend for the Presi- 
dent to have any discretion when they 
imposed that duty upon him. 

An appropriation bill enacted into law 
is a law as much as any other law. The 
President has no authority to decide 
which laws will be executed or to what 
extent they will be enforced except 
through his veto power. If the President 
determines that an appropriation bill 
enacted by Congress unacceptably in- 
flates the budget, his constitutional 
remedy is to veto the legislation. It 
would seem improbable to permit a 
President to veto a bill, have Congress 
reenact the bill over the veto, and then 
to find a constitutional rationale for al- 
lowing impoundment to nullify such a 
law. 

Carried one step further, it would be 
even more unlikely to permit the Presi- 
dent to impound funds appropriated 
through congressional override of a 
Presidential veto, only to confront Con- 
gress with the charge of disapproving 
the impoundment through a procedure 
such as that proposed by the pending 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The Budget Control and Impound- 
ment Act does authorize the President to 
withhold spending, but only with the 
concurrence of Congress. A rescission— 
which is essentially a proposal to repeal 
appropriations or other spending laws— 
must be released unless a rescission bill 
is approved by both Houses of Congress. 
In essence, such legislation constitutes 
“deappropriation” or congressional re- 
peal of previously enacted appropria- 
tions legislation. A reversal of this pro- 
cedure, requiring congressional veto of 
Presidential imroundments would turn 
this procedure on its head and result in 
the delegation of far greater discretion 
to the executive branch. This constitu- 
tionally suspect procedure would be con- 
trary to the verv intent of the separa- 
tion of powers framework. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Co'orado that is pending before 
the Serate also calls into auestion the 
constitutionality of the legislative veto. 
Despite the passage of almost 200 laws 
containing nearly 300 congressional veto 
provisions of one kind or another. aues- 
tions regarding their constitutionality 
have yet to be resolved. Viewed as legis- 
lative acts. legislative vetoes authorize 
congressional action that has the effect 
of legislation but deny to the President 
the opportunity to exercise his veto 
power. Viewed as executive acts, con- 
gressional vetoes give Congress an extra- 
legislative role in administering pro- 
grams that impinge on the duty of the 
President to execute laws. 
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The Impoundment Control Act has es- 
tablished a workable procedure for re- 
appraisal of congressional spending 
decisions. Congress has been able to pre- 
vent the President from unilaterally 
withholding funds and the executive 
branch has been able to manage the Na- 
tion’s financial affairs without undue re- 
straint. This is a balance which should 
not be disturbed. The Armstrong amend- 
ment is an invitation to confer upon the 
President unprecedented authority to im- 
pound funds without congressional ap- 
proval.. No matter how the congressional 
veto mechanism is packaged, it is a re- 
linquishment of the congressional pre- 
rogative to set spending priorities. 

The school lunch program provides a 
startling example of what could result 
from adoption of: this amendment. The 
Reagan administration proposed a total 
cut of $1.9 billion for fiscal year 1982 
spending for all child nutrition programs. 
The Congress enacted’ only $1.5 billion 
of these cuts in the Reconciliation Act of 
1981, making the collective judgment 
that schoolchildren would be irreparably 
harmed if deeper cuts were made. If the 
Armstrong amendment is adopted, it is 
predictable that the President would im- 
pound the additional $400 million that 
Congress retained. If that occurred, the 
school lunch program would not be de- 
bilitated; it would simply be demolished. 
The Nation’s children would be the vic- 
tims, in this case, of the new budget cut- 
ting powers of the executive branch. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that the control of runaway deficits, 
soaring interest rates and double-digit 
inflation is the No. 1 domestic priority. 
The public generally endorses the cam- 
paign to reduce or eliminate unwanted, 
ineffective, and inefficient Government 
programs. But there is no support for the 
proposition that the President should be 
given uncontrolled discretion to disman- 
tle—program by program, department by 
department—the domestic functions of 
the Federal Government. There is also no 
mandate to reorder the constitutional 
framework which has served this Nation 
so well for over 200 years. 

Impoundment in any form holds sub- 
stantial ramifications for our entire con- 
stitutional system. The carefully devised 
system of checks and balances would be 
threatened bv the transfer to the execu- 
tive of unbridled power to reorder Fed- 
eral spending. Impoundment, in the form 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado, 
would contravene not only the Constitu- 
tion but our whole philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

I cannot and will not support this im- 
poundment amendment. I urge my col- 
leagues, on both sides of the aisle to vote 
to table the Armstrong amendment. 
Nothing less than the integrity of the 
Constitution is at stake. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, could I 
inquire, is there a restriction on the 
se of time for votes after the first 
vote 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time there is no restriction. 

Mr. BAKER. If I could have the atten- 
tion of the minority leader, I would like 
to propound a request at this time. 

Mr. President, am I correct that four 
votes have been ordered, one on the Bow- 
sher nomination and three on motions 
to table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as we proceed 
to vote on tabling motions, if any of them 
occur in sequence, back to back, which 
is to say that if the tabling motion suc- 
ceeds, that the subsequent vote be 10 
minutes. The first tabling motion vote 
would be 15 minutes, and the second and 
third tabling votes will be 10 minutes 
each, assuming that the previous motion 
to table succeeds and that the votes thus 
occur back to back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Reserving the 
right to object, I just want to make sure 
that I understand the distinguished 
majority leader correctly. 

I believe that what he is saying, and 
he will correct me if I am wrong, is that 
the votes, after the first yote—in other 
words, the votes on the tabling motions— 
will be limited to 10 minutes if they come 
back to back and in the event that the 
tabling motion succeeds. 

In other words, in the alternative, if 
the motion by Mr. Dore to table the 
amendment by Mr. Armstronc should 
fail, then there undoubtedly would be 
some debate to follow. 

Mr. BAKER. The minority leader is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And the sec- 
ond tabling motion would not be limited 
to 10 minutes. Am I correct? 

Mr. BAKER. In that event. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. In that event. 

Mr. BAKER. Let me reput the request. 
I will change it in one respect. 

On the vote on the nomination, it will 
be a vote of 15 m‘nutes. All three votes on 
tabling motions will be 10 minutes each 
unless the preceding tabling motion fails, 
in which event there would be subsequent 
debate and the subsequent rollcall would 
be 15 minutes instead of 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


NOMINATION OF CHARLES A. BOW- 
SHER TO BE COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the President on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles A. Bowsher to be 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of his confirmation. 

The Comptroller General will provide 
the leadership for the General Account- 
ing Office. This office has almost limitless 
potential to help Congress spend Federal 
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funds most efficiently and effectively. 
Last year alone, the agency made recom- 
mendations which could result in meas- 
urable savings of up to $3.7 million if 
implemented effectively. 

It is the Comptroller General who has 
been able to assist the Congress in assur- 
ing the financial accountability of the 
executive agencies. Some of the duties 
which have been assigned to the Comp- 
troller General are auditing and settling 
the accounts of executive branch agen- 
cies, issuing opinions on the proposed 
expenditures of public funds, prescribing 
accounting principles and standards for 
the guidance of executive branch agen- 
cies, countersigning Treasury warrants, 
collecting or settling claims by or against 
the United States, and bringing suits to 
require the release of impounded budget 
authority. 

In short, the head of the General Ac- 
counting Office must be an extremely 
talented individual who is capable of 
juggling many responsibilities with 
dexterity. 

Due to the extreme importance of the 
position of Comptroller General, and un- 
der the General Accounting Office Act of 
1980, a special Commission, composed of 
Members of Congress from both sides of 
the aisle of both Houses of Congress, con- 
vened to review a long list of potential 
nominees for the first time this year. 
This Commission selected several candi- 
dates for the position and sent those 
names to the President for his consider- 
ation. This Commission considered doz- 
ens of extremely well-qualified candi- 
dates for the job. 

The members of the Commission spent 
hours of deliberation, and I believe that 
the Commission members admirably ful- 
filled their responsibilities. I want to 
thank all of them for their diligence and 
I would like mv colleagues to recognize 
the efforts put forth by the Speaker of 
the House Trp O'NEILL; Chairman Jack 
Brooxs and ranking member, FRANK 
Horton. of the Government Operations 
Committee of the House; House Majority 
Leader Jim Wricut: House Minority 
Leader Rosert MICHEL: Senate President 
pro tem“ore Strom Tuurmonp; Senate 
Majority Leader Howarp BAKER; Senate 
Minority Leader Rosert Byrp; and the 
ranking member of my Governmental 
Affairs Committee. Senator EAGLETON. 

All of these Commission members and 
the retired Comptroller General, Elmer 
Staats, deserve the utmost praise of the 
Congress for their efforts on behalf of 
the selection of the next Comptroller 
General. 

The Governmental Affairs Committee 
has seriously considered the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Browsher for this unique 
position to which he has been nominated. 
The members of the committee voted 
unanimously in favor of his confirmation. 

The Comotroller General is an unusual 
position. It ho'ds a 15-year appointment. 
This tenure insures that the individual 
holding the office need not be dependent 
on the political officials of the time to 
retain his position. He will not be held 
accountable to any constituency. And, 
unlike each one of us in this Chamber, 
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the Comptroller General will never be 
compelled to run for reelection. 

The terms of Mr. Bowsher’s appoint- 
ment make it possible for him to remain 
independent. He may feel free to take 
positions that may not be popular, but 
are necessary. Mr. Bowsher will be able 
to do whatever he feels will make prog- 
ress toward maximizing the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the Government. He will 
not need to worry about how a particular 
action will look in the short run; he must 
simply concern himself with the ulti- 
mate goal of good government. In fact, 
he will never even need to find a posi- 
tion upon the termination of his 15-year 
appointment. His salary will be paid for 
the duration of his lifetime. 

The terms of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s appointment make it possible for 
him to remain independent and effective 
as the Government’s primary overseer. It 
must be possible for this official to carry 
out audits, studies, and investigations 
fearlessly and with the freedom to re- 
port to Congress any findings and rec- 
ommendations, regardless of their con- 
tent. These findings could include criti- 
cisms of an executive agency whose ac- 
tions, in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General, are improper, illegal, inefficient, 
or ineffective. 

In holding such a delicate position, it 
is critical that all Members of Congress 
and all of the American people have 
confidence that the individual holding 
the leadership role is unbiased, objective, 
and nonpartisan. This confidence may 
be partially achieved by the guarantee 
that the Comptroller General faces no 
fear of reprisal for taking any action or 
reaching a conclusion that could pos- 
sibly be objectionable to either the ex- 
ecutive agency concerned or to any con- 
gressional committee or Member of Con- 
gress. But, in order for total confidence 
to be given to the Comptroller General, 
he must personally derive that support 
from the Congress and the executive 
agencies. 

I feel confident that Mr. Bowsher will 
bring a particular strength to the office 
to which he has been nominated beyond 
that which is guaranteed statutorily by 
the nature of his appointment. He has 
had 25 years of professional accounting 
and auditing experience in both the 
public and private sectors. His knowledge 
of the workings of government through 
his experience as the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Financial Manage- 
ment will undoubtedly prove valuable. 
And, his years as managing partner for 
Arthur Andersen & Co.'s Government 
Services Industry program comv’lement 
his government experience to prepare 
him for one of the most difficult positions 
in the Government. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly that Mr. 
Bowsher is particularly well qualified by 
virtue of his education, experience, and 
integrity to serve in the position of 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in voting on his behalf. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, few 
positions in the Federal Government 
carry more responsibility, authority, and 
potential for valuable public service than 
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the position of Comptroller General of 
the United States. As head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the “congressional 
watchdog,” the Comptroller General rep- 
resents our main vehicle for conducting 
oversight of the far-ranging activities of 
the Federal Government. If the respon- 
sibilities for legislative oversight were 
limited to the committees of Congress, 
the result would be woefully inadequate. 

Congress simply lacks the time and 
resources to handle its oversight respon- 
sibilities alone. Over the years, the pro- 
fessional and impartial GAO reports have 
saved the taxpayers countless billions of 
dollars, and if Congress and executive 
agencies had followed GAO’s advice in a 
timely way, I expect billions more could 
have been saved. 

GAO's fine reputation owes a great 
deal to our former Comptroller General, 
Elmer Staats. I know that many Members 
of Congress share my view that Mr. 
Staats was an extraordinary public serv- 
ant. Without diminishing GAO’s constant 
concern about the integrity of the Fed- 
eral Govyernment’s financial operations, 
Mr. Staats also encouraged GAO to assess 
the effectiveness of Federal programs and 
operations. 

Above all, Mr. Staats’ work as Comp- 
troller General was characterized by his 
great knowledge of the Federal Govern- 
ment and his well-earned reputation for 
impartiality and fairness. These two 
traits—expertise and impartiality—have 
been crucial to GAO's effectiveness in the 
past. They are also the essential traits 
needed in any person who assumes the 
responsibilities of Comptroller General. 

I believe that the nomination of 
Charles Bowsher to be Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States meets these 
high standards. In my view, President 
Reagan has chosen wisely and well in 
making this selection. 


Chuck Bowsher comes to this position 
from a distinguished and successful ca- 
reer in the private sector and the Fed- 
eral Government. As a senior partner at 
the accounting firm of Arthur Andersen 
& Co., he has specialized in the area 
of accounting for the public sector—a 
perfect training ground for the work of 
the Comptroller General. Mr. Bowsher 
has supervised Arthur Andersen’s en- 
gagements in New York City and the 
District of Columbia, as well as the 
firm’s work with the Departments of 
Interior, Treasury, GAO, AID, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Amtrak, and the Federal 
Energy Agency before it was merged into 
the Department of Energy. 

He has written several notable articles 
on the issues pertaining to sound finan- 
cial reporting in the public sector. He is 
eminently qualified both to lead the 
fight for more effective financial man- 
agement in the Federal executive branch 
and to assist Congress with respect to 
nettlesome issues raised by financial 
management problems which have hin- 
dered State and local government 
operations. 

Mr. Bowsher is also the right man for 
this job in another crucial area. The op- 
erations of the Defense Department. 
From 1967 to 1971, Mr. Bowsher served 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy— 
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under both Democratic and Republican 
Administrations. In that position he di- 
rected an annual budget of more than 
$20 billion and a staff of more than 5,200. 
He received the Navy Distinguished Pub- 
lic Service Award in 1969 and 1971 and 
the Department of Defense Service 
Award in 1971. 

In the last year, improving operations 
at Defense has ceased to be a partisan 
issue, or an ideological issue, or an issue 
which divides “hawks” from “doves.” It 
has become an absolute necessity, given 
our efforts to upgrade our defenses while 
balancing the budget and reducing 
inflation. 

Those goals, at least as outlined by 
President Reagan, look to be impossible, 
but the more modest goal—real improve- 
ment at DOD, with a resulting savings of 
several billion dollars annually—is pos- 
sible, and Mr. Bowsher, by leading GAO, 
is ideally qualified to contribute to those 
improvements. 

Finally, I enthusiastically support this 
nomination on the basis of personal 
knowledge. As chairman of the Financial 
Oversight Commission established by 
Congress to help the District of Columbia 
implement a modern accounting system, 
I worked extensively with Mr. Bowsher 
and his firm. The District system was an 
extremely challenging assignment, since 
we sought to institute enormous changes 
in a rather short time, and Mr. Bowsher s 
professional abilities, his fairness, and 
his knack for working well with people 
were extremely helpful to the success of 
the project. 

In my view, Chuck Bowsher will be an 
outstanding Comptroller General. I com- 
mend him to the full Senate, and I look 
forward to working with him in the 
coming years. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the confirmation of Mr. 
Charles A. Bowsher, as Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

As a member of the Congressional 
Commission, established to review the 
qualifications of candidates for this posi- 
tion, I found Mr. Bowsher to be eminent- 
ly qualified. It was a pleasure to recom- 
mend him to President Reagan. 

Mr. Bowsher has had impressive ex- 
perience, both in the public and private 
sectors. As a partner in the Arthur 
Anderson & Co. accounting firm, he 
served as a consultant to many busi- 
ness clients. plus a significant number of 
nonprofit clients. He also worked with 
and advised government leaders on fi- 
nancial and general management prob- 
lems at the national, State, and local 
levels. 

Mr. Bowsher served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy from 1967 until 1971. In 
th‘s position, he had the responsibilities 
of supervising the Navy’s budget and ac- 
counting departments and consulting 
other Government agencies concerning 
financial management. 

Mr. President. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to vote for the confirmation of Mr. 
Bowsher and urge my colleagues to offer 
their support. I am confident that with 
his unique and substantial qualifications, 
Mr. Bowsher will serve as Comptroller 
General with distinction and prove 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. 
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Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, in this 
period of fiscal austerity, more interest 
has been generated both in the Congress 
and the executive branch on the man- 
agement side of Government finance. 

The reason is simple. If spending can 
be made more efficient, then we can 
maintain many essential Government 
services that we otherwise could not 
afford. 

Charles A. Bowsher, the man we are 
considering for the important post of 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, has extensive experience in fi- 
nance and management at every Gov- 
ernment level. He is a professional ac- 
countant and a managing partner of the 
Government services industry program 
for Arthur Andersen & Co. He has also 
served, under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, as Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management for 
the Department of the Navy. 

I am proud to vote for Mr. Bowsher 
to become Comptroller General. We need 
his experience and his ability to guide 
us at this critical time as we seek ways 
to make the Government more efficient 
and effective. 

I look forward to working with Mr. 
Bowsher on management initiatives with 
which I have been associated during my 
term in the Senate. In particular, I want 
to see better debt collection practices, 
strengthened procurement procedures 
and more ‘adequate internal controls. I 
expect the General Accounting Office to 
continue to monitor these practices 
within the Federal agencies and to sug- 
gest improvements. 

I trust that the fraud hotline, which 
the General Accounting Office estab- 
lished nationwide at my request in 1979 
will be continued. The tips that GAO 
received on this hotline between Jan- 
uary of 1979 and September of 1980 
resulted in the recovery of over $9.4 mil- 
lion in wasted or fraudulently obtained 
Federal funds. This effort has proven 
successful in meeting its objectives. 

The 1982 budget begins a future in 
which there will be a greater emphasis 
on block grant programs to assist State 
and local governments. 

That is why I think it is of increased 
importance, beginning this year, to de- 
velop standardized accounting require- 
ment for these programs. 

In particular, I would like to see a 
statutorily required single audit of grant 
programs. Such an audit would, I believe, 
give the agencies and the Congress an 
important tool of accountability for the 
review of Federal assistance programs. I 
look forward to continuing to work 
toward this goal with the Genera] Ac- 
counting Office under the leadership of 
Charles Bowsher. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation ever passed by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee, of which I am 
a member, authorizes Inspectors General 
for certain departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. These offices 
perform work that is complementary to 
that of the Genera] Accounting Office. 
They are expected to conduct and super- 
vise audits and investigations related to 
the activities and programs of their 
agencies. 
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I hope that the General Accounting 
Office will inform the Congress of any 
indication that these Inspectors General 
are not given adequate staff, resources, 
or autonomy to perform their work. 

At the Federal level, there is plenty of 
room for improvement in management 
control. A General Accounting Office 
study released last August showed that 
weaknesses in the internal controls of 
the Federal agencies is to blame for bil- 
lions of dollars that are lost annually 
through fraud, waste, and abuse. 

We in the Congress intend to work 
closely with General Bowsher to improve 
the accountability of Federal programs. 
Government assets are too scarce for us 
to allow intentional or accidental mis- 
use. 

That is why our new Comptroller Gen- 
eral has such an important charge and 
why I am pleased that such an outstand- 
ing individual as Charles A. Bowsher has 
stepped forward for this important 

ignment. 
oer. STEVENS. Mr. President, it 
pleases me today to speak in support of 
Mr. Charles Bowsher, nominee for the 
post of Comptroller General, I think Mr. 
Bowsher’s record of professionalism and 
neutrality amply demonstrates his fit- 
ness for this post. His long experience in 
financial and accounting management 
has already made his publications and 
advice an important source of guidance 
to public service managers at the na- 
tional, State and local levels. The fact 
that both major political parties chose 
Mr. Bowsher's firm to provide accounting 
and auditing assistance during the 1976 
and 1980 Presidential campaigns, when 
Mr. Bowsher supervised matters relating 
to compliance with the new election laws, 
evidences the probity and nonpolitical 
quality of his work. 

Mr. President, this is an administra- 
tion and indeed a period in our history 
for which the principles of fiscal ac- 
countability and responsibility have be- 
come absolutely indispensable. Today, 
more than eyer, Congress must be served 
by a strong well-staffed General Ac- 
counting Office, through whose vigorous 
investigative efforts we may realize econ- 
omies in the areas of fraud, waste, in- 
efficiency, and mismanagement. 

Finally, I would also like to mention 
that the work of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services, of which I am chairman, has 
frequently taken us into some fairly 
complex and technical matters. I am 
happy to say that the support of the 
GAO has been most valuable in this re- 
gard, and I hope that we may continue 
to count upon it under Mr. Bowsher’s 
leadership. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 7 p.m. having 
arrived, the Senate will go into executive 
session to conduct a rollcall vote on the 
nomination of Charles A. Bowsher of 
Maryland to be Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

The question before the Senate is, Will 
the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination of Charles A. Bowsher of 
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Maryland to be Comptroller General of 
the United States. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
W«rNeR). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 291 Ex.] 
YEAS—99 


Garn Moynthern 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 


Abdnor 
Andrews Glenn 
Armstrong Goldwater 
Baker Gorton 
Baucus Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin Quayle 
Heinz Randolph 
Byrd, Helms Riegle 
Harry F., Jr. Hollings Roth 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston Rudman 
Humphrey Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 


Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 


Buoschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Lavalt 


Cochran 
Cohen 
Crantton 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Levin 


ng 
Lugar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—1 
Melcher 

So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 

Exon 

Ford 


Zorinsky 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY DEBT LIMIT INCREASE 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 265). 
AMENDMENT NO. 569 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) . 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
sought recognition only to ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Presster) be added 
as a cosponsor to my amendments Nos. 
569 and 570. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Chair state the question again? 
There was not order in the Senate. I 
just hope everyone understands what 
the question is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will respond. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table Armstrong amendment No. 569 
which would carry with it Armstrong 
amendment No. 570. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarily absent. 

I futher announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 292 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 


East 

Ford 

Garn 
Gienn 
Goldwater 
Hart 
Hatfield 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Eiden 
Beren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Sane 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Murkowski 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Rucman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simnson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Willams 


Byrd, Robert ©. 


Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Luger 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
Metzenbaum 


NAYS—15 


Hatch 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Kasten 


Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 


Durenberger 
Eagleton 


Pressler 
Quayle 
Symms 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 
Byrd, 


Mattingly 
Nickles 

NOT VOTING—1 
Melcher 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
ARMSTRONG’s amendment (No. 569) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
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Senators Exon, Braptey, and NUNN, 
which will assure that we make progress 
in reducing the deficit and lowering in- 
terest rates by tying the tax cuts sched- 
uled to go into effect on July 1, 1983 to 
whether we meet the administration’s 
goals for a deficit and interest rates in 
fiscal year 1982. This does not roll back 
the recently passed tax cut, but it does 
guarantee that we will not follow 
through on its every detail if that means 
deficits in fiscal years 1983 and 1984 
which will keep the level of Government 
borrowing high, thereby keeping pres- 
sure on interest rates and fueling infia- 
tionary expectations. 

This amendment specifies that if the 
administration’s goals for fiscal year 1982 
of a deficit of $42.5 billion and interest 
rates, as measured by 91-day T-bill rates, 
averaging 10.5 percent are not attained, 
then the 10-percent tax cut scheduled to 
take effect on July 1, 1983 will be re- 
duced. The additional revenue generated 
by this smaller tax cut would be equal to 
the amount by which the actual deficit 
for fiscal year 1982 exceeded the admin- 
istration’s goal. However, the tax cut 
would not be scaled back to anything 
less than 5 percent, which would be 
enough to accommodate the administra- 
tion’s missing its mark by over $20 
billion. 

I believe that this amendment is a 
step in the right direction. If anything, I 
believe we should consider limiting the 
10-percent tax cut scheduled to go into 
effect on July 1, 1982 in order to reduce 
the pressure of Government borrowing 
on the financial markets and interest 
rates even more quickly than is proposed 
in this amendment. During consideration 
of the Economic Recovery Act of 1981, 
I supported the amendment offered by 
Senator HoLLINGS for a 1-year tax reduc- 
tion, which would have provided tax re- 
lief to all individuals, but targeted it par- 
ticularly to taxpayers making under 
$50,000 3 year. This would have worked 
to offset the effects of inflation without 
tying our economic future to an untested 
and highly disputed economic theory. 

We are already seeing the effects of 
that economic theory. While it is true 
that the personal tax reductions in the 
administration’s bill do not go into effect. 
until October 1, the financial markets 
are already responding to the prospect 
of a three-year tax cut. The messages 
they are sending out are clear. They do 
not believe that the President’s program 
will lead to a balanced budget in fiscal 
year 1984. They do not believe that in- 
terest rates will decline rapidly or to the 
extent that the administration predicts. 
They do not believe that the economy 
will grow as fast or inflation will decline 
as quickly as the administration fore- 
casts. Rather, they see continuing high 
deficits and continuing high interest 
rates. 

This is not the time to blame Wall 
Street for its doubts about the Presi- 
dent’s program. It is the time to do 
something about the threat which that 
program poses to all those individuals 
who want to buy a car or home, or sim- 
ply make ends meet. A three-hundred- 
dollar tax cut is of little use to a family 
facing 17 percent interest rates if they 
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want to buy a home, even assuming such 
a cut is a real one after the coming social 
security tax increases and inflation are 
factored in. 

What this amendment will do is send 
out the signal to the financial markets 
that if the President’s program is not 
showing some signs of success by the end 
of 1982, then the Congress has taken 
steps to see that the deficit will be 
brought under control in 1983 and 1984. 
And I want to make this point clear. 
This amendment does not undercut the 
President’s program. The program will 
be given a fair chance to show that it 
can work. But by the same token, the 
amendment takes our economy off of 
automatic pilot so that if the economy 
does not perform as the administration 
predicts or if it encounters unexpected 
turbulence, then a crash landing will not 
be inevitable. 

This amendment also assures that if 
the President's program is not working 
by the end of 1982, we will not force the 
Government to go ahead and borrow 
money in 1983 to finance tax cuts which 
will only partially offset the high inter- 
est rates and inflation which they them- 
selves are helping to generate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to support the Exon-Bradley 
amendment. It is a positive step we can 
take to reduce interest rates and give 
some real economic relief to consumers 
and small businesses alike. 

AMENDMENT NO. 564 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order the question now is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Kansas to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Exon). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Chamber so we 
can hear the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point 
of the minority leader is well taken. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Senate 
is not in order. I ask the Chair to restore 
order and then to announce the vote that 
is about to occur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The Chair requests Senators to 
leave the well and return to their seats. 
Those desiring to have conversations are 
requested respectfully to leave the 
Chamber. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas to lay 
on the table amendment No. 564 of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this is a 
10-minute vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order this is a 10-minute rollcall 
vote. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 43, as follows: 
[Rolicall Vote No. 293 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 


Goldwater 
Garton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 


Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Proymire 


Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 


Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Pell 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Rierle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Tsongas 
Williams 


Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—1 
Melcher 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 564 was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 440 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to take this opportunity to support the 
amendment that is being offered by my 
colleague from Missouri. 

In my view, this proposal to earmark 
revenue for social security from the 
windfall profit tax presents us with a 
responsible solution to the temporary 
shortfall that we face in the old age and 
survivors trust fund. Furthermore, this is 
an ideal way to replenish the social se- 
curity reserves and let all of our citizens. 
especially seniors, know that the Con- 
gress is ready and willing to act quickly 
and decisively in response to this na- 
tional need. 

When the Windfall Profit Tax Act was 
enacted there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion in this body about the logic of 
requiring the oil companies to share the 
financial fruits of decontrol. Person- 
ally, I cannot think of a more pressing 
national problem nor a better use for 
this revenue than to keep the old age 
fund solvent. 

There are two conflicting challenges 
before us. We must find a way to balance 
the social security trust fund but we must 
do it without increasing the financial 
burden on the already overtaxed Amer- 
icans or without permanently increasing 
our national debt. 

Two months ago I introduced legisla- 
tion that would authorize temporary 
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loans to the social security trust fund. I 
am delighted that today Senator EAGLE- 
TON is proposing that Congress take ac- 
tion to assure that general revenue funds 
are permanently available to meet the 
needs of this program. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
American people are deeply troubled by 
recent reports about the financial insta- 
bility within the social security system. 
They are tired of being on the social 
security merry-go-round and would like 
the short-term deficit to be dealt with 
once and for all. 

I hope that my colleagues will join with 
me in supporting the Eagleton amend- 
ment so that we may put the short-term 
funding problem behind us and turn our 
attention to the long-term funding prob- 
lem that will occur in the system at the 
beginning of the next centur7.e 
REINSTATE THE OIL WINDFALL TAX PROVISIONS 


@® Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, when the 
Congress passed the recent tax bill, one 
of the largest new tax breaks went to oil 
interests. Of all the individuals and busi- 
nesses in America, oil interests should be 
the last concern of the Senate. Neverthe- 
less, some $33 billion in tax revenues over 
10 years were lost when the Senate re- 
pealed—over my strong objections—sev- 
eral of the provisions of the crude oil 
windfall profit tax. 

Mr. President, the massive world oil 
price increases of the last 10 years in 
conjunction with oli price decontrol has 
netted the oil companies and oil interests 
of this Nation unprecedented, unjustified 
and unearned windfall profits. The oil 
windfall profit tax law that we passed 
last year set out to recoup only a small 
portion—much too small in my opinion— 
of these profits. The reductions in the 
tax act passed in August provided the 
single most unjustified tax break made 
in the President’s economic recovery pro- 


Since we in the Congress are now 
faced with a new round of budget cut 
proposals and the prospect of growing 
deficits, it is only appropriate that the 
Senate now undo the indefensible and 
unwise tax breaks given to oii interests 
in the tax bill and thereby ease the bur- 
den of the work ahead. For this reason, I 
support the Eagleton amendment and 
urge the Senate to reinstate the windfall 
tax provisions.® 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. He should be con- 
gratulated for his imaginative and crea- 
tive solution to assuring more than ade- 
quate financing of the social security 
system. 

The windfall tax break for the oil in- 
dustry contained in the Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act are unwarranted and 
shouitd be repealed. At a time when pro- 
jections of staggering deficits are shaking 
the confidence of investors and taxpayers 
in the future course of the economy, 
it is easy to cite more constructive uses 
of the revenues lost as a result of these 
provisions. Not the least of these alterna- 
tive uses is to return the revenues to the 
Federal Treasury in order to reduce fu- 
ture borrowing requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. This is one step that we could 
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take in our collective effort to lower in- 
terest rates. 

Had these tax breaks served some use- 
ful purpose, this amendment would be 
difficult to justify. Yet the widespread 
skepticism over the effectiveness of these 
tax benefits in stimulating additional 
production lends support to the search 
for better uses of the revenue. An article 
in Business Week shortly after the tax 
bill was passed suggested that the effect 
of these new tax benefits on production 
is likely to be minor. Data Resources, 
Inc., estimates that oil drilling will only 
be up 1.6 percent by 1985 as a result of 
the cuts. 

Certainly, one of the better uses of the 
foregone revenue is to use it to improve 
the social security trust funds. According 
to economic forecasts of the administra- 
tion and the Congressional Budget Office, 
the action taken by the Finance Commit- 
tee last week to transfer funds among 
the three social security trust funds 
should prevent any financial crises in the 
system for several years. Yet we know 
that the actual performance of the econ- 
omy could be considerably different. 
Since the health of the social security 
system is directly dependent on the 
health of the economy, if the economy 
does not live up to the expectations of 
the administration, further action on 
social security may be necessary. 

While the administration would have 
had us cut retirement benefits, particu- 
larly for early retirees, the avproach rec- 
ommended by Senator EAGLETON is far 
superior. Rather than place the burden 
of an unexpected recession on the el- 
derly, which is what the proposed benefit 
cuts would have done, this approach 
would reclaim the revenues from unwise 
oil industry tax cuts to improve the 
health of the social securitv system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Doe) to 
table the amendment numbered UP No. 
440 of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) . The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. This is a 10-minute rollcall vote. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President. on this vote I 
have a live pair with the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER). If he were 
present he would vote “yea.” If I were 
allowed to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarilv absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rup- 
man). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 31, as follows: 
{Rollcall Vote No. 294 Leg.] 


YEAS—67 


Byrd, Robert C. D-menict 
Chafee D 
Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 


Abdnor 


Boschwitz 
Burdick 
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Simpson 
Specier 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symms 
Thurmond 
‘Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Murkowski 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED-—1 
Cranston, against. 
NOT VOTING—-1 
Melcher 


So Mr. Dote’s motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri (UP No. 440) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 441 


(Purpose: To increase the public debt limit 
to $995 billion) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 441. 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “$679,000,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$595,000- 
000,000". 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would reduce the debt limit 
from $1,079.8 trillion to $995 billion. A 
vote for this amendment is a vote to pre- 
vent the debt limit from going through 
the $1 trillion barrier. It would, in effect, 
mandate a balanced budget in 1982. It 
would require that off-budget borrowing 
ae exceed off-budget repayments, in 
effect. 


Mr. President, what economic policies 
could we adopt that would help our con- 
stituents more than any other? Easy— 
policies that would ease the terrible bur- 
den of high interest rates and moderate 
inflation. But what specific policies can 
we adopt that will achieve those goals? 
Again—easy: Balance the budget. Cut 
spending. If necessary, increase taxes, 
but balance the budget. If we ever faced 
a time and a year when running big 
budget deficits would be exactly the 
wrong medicine, that time has come. A 
big budget deficit next year will aggra- 
vate both inflation and interest rates. 
And yet the debt limit bill before this 


body proposes a massive $94 billion ex- 
pansion of Federal borrowing. 

Can anyone doubt that Federal bor- 
rowing will drive interest rates up fur- 
ther and faster? We know it will crowd 
out billions of dollars in private bor- 
rowing. It will send exactly the wrong 
signal to the millions of businessmen, 
workers, investors whose conduct will 
determine whether prices rise more 
sharply or begin to moderate. It will kill 
any expectation that the Government 
may be serious about fighting inflation 
and is determined to balance the budget 
to achieve it. 

The one clear, unmistakable signal 
this body could send to the American 
people that they will see the light at the 
end ef the long, inflationary tunnel 
would be a balanced budget. Some econ- 
omists may disagree that a balanced 
budget will play such a dominant role 
in bringing down inflation. But the vast 
majority of Americans will simply not 
believe the rhetoric, the ringing speeches, 
the promises that somewhere, somehow 
2 or 3 years from now we are going to 
bring our fiscal policy into balance. And 
because they do not believe it, workers 
will insist on higher wages to compensate 
for the higher cost of living they ex- 
pect. 

Businessmen will raise prices to meet 
the inflationary cost of doing business 
that they anticipate. Investors will con- 
tinue to shun mortgages and other long- 
term loans because they simply will not 
believe interest rates will come down. 
Ah, but if we take action tonight that 
requires us to balance the budget, actu- 
ally balance the budget in 1982—not 
promise, not talk about it—but impose 
a debt limit that gives us no alternative 
to balancing the budget and beginning to 
get out of the credit markets, then that 
quintessential confidence will come back 
to our economy, workers will begin to 
moderate their wage demands. Business- 
men will restrain their price increases. 
Investors will buy long-term mortgages 
and invest their money to take advan- 
tage of higher interest rates before they 
fall. 


Let me make it absolutely crystal clear 
that this amendment does not mandate 
that we cut military spending or social 
program spending, or any other kind of 
Federal spending. It puts pressure to hold 
down that spending, more pressure than 
we have if we defeat the amendment. 
But it leaves fully open other options. We 
could raise taxes, especially taxes on con- 
sumption that would discourage spending 
and moderate inflation. We could, as we 
probably would, find some kind of bal- 
ance between cutting spending and in- 
creasing taxes that will permit us to bal- 
ance the budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next Thursday. 


But, Mr. President, make no mistake 
about it, the right economic course this 
year is to balance the budget. In the proc- 
ess we will bring down interest rates and 
revive the home building industry. We 
will put hundreds of thousands back to 
work in the automobile industry. We will 
revive our farm economy. We will give 
small business the best boost they could 
get, as those punishing interest rates 
begin to come down. 
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Finally, Mr. President, any constituent 
who asks a Senator, “What have you 
done to bring down interest rates?” will 
get an emphatic and resounding answer 
from any Senator who votes for this 
amendment tonight. The answer: “I took 
the one kind of action that the Govern- 
ment can take that will bring your inter- 
est rates down for keeps. I voted to re- 
quire the Congress to balance the budget 
and balance it this year—now.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senator 
PrROXMIRE proposes an amendment to 
allow the national debt to increase only 
to $995 billion—a $10 billion increase 
over the present level. This is $84.8 bil- 
lion less than what the resolution pro- 
vides for, and the administration has 
requested. 

The Senator from Wisconsin claims 
that his amendment will force fiscal re- 
sponsibility on the Government. It will 
not. In fact, the Treasury estimates that 
a limit higher than this would be needed 
just to cover an investment of civil serv- 
ice retirement funds that is due to be 
made tomorrow, September 30, 1981. In 
testimony to the Finance Committee on 
September 11, Assistant Secretary Roger 
Mehle asked that the Senate pass a limit 
of $999.8 billion to cover through Sep- 
tember 30 of this year. In short, the 
Proxmire amendment is not responsible, 
because it would not even allow us to 
meet important obligations that have 
already been incurred. 

In addition, the amendment is not 
realistic. It does not, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin puts it, simply require us to 
“pay for what we spend now out of what 
we raise now.” It would inhibit financing 
of the debt already outstanding for what 
we have already spent. Surely there are 
more responsible ways to achieve fiscal 
restraint: President Reagan has already 
suggested other ways, and Congress has 
responded favorably to many of those 
suggestions. 

Mr. President, this amendment, if 
adopted, would impede final action to 
raise the debt ceiling because of possible 
problems in sending the resolution back 
to the House. Getting bogged down in 
a political squabble over the debt ceiling 
is not the best way for Congress to dem- 
onstrate its concern for the financial 
markets, Let us get this legislation out 
of the way so the mechanism of Govern- 
ment will not come to a halt. I must 
urge my colleagues to reject the Prox- 
mire amendment. 

Mr. President, I move to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. This will be a 
15-minute vote. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
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the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. EAGLETON (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” I have voted 
in the affirmative. Therefore, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 33, as follows: 

[Rolleall Vote No. 295 Leg.] 
YEAS—63 


Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 


Murkowski 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


Baker 
Boschwitz 


Durenberger 
East 

Garn 

Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gorton 


Mattingly 
McClure 
Moynihan 


NAYS—33 


Huddleston 
. Jackson 
Johnston 
Kasten 
Leahy 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED——. 
Stennis, against. 
Eagleton, for. 


NOT VOTING—2 
Melcher Thurmond 


So the motion to table Mr. PROXMIRE’s 
amendment (UP No. 441) was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 442 

(Purpose: To make the individual income tax 

reductions provided in the Economic Re- 

covery Tax Act of 1981 with respect to tax- 

able years beginning in 1982, 1983, or there- 

after, contingent on the amount of budget 

costs) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I understand 
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the Senator from Georgia has an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk which has been 
previously debated. If I could have the 
attention of the Chamber, I shall try to 
summarize the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ate will be in order. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I shall make 
this very brief. I know everyone is ready 
to go home, including me. We are going 
to have a motion to table, I assume. The 
Senator from Kansas and I have already 
agreed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), for 
himself, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Exon, and Mr. 
JOHNSTON, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 442. 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. . (a) Section 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to tax imposed) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) RATE CUT CONTINGENT ON ATTAINMENT 
oF Economic OBJECTIVES.— (IN GENERAL.—) 

“(1) the total budget outlays (other than 
outlays for defense) specified in the first con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1982, under the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, over 

“(il) the total budget outlays specified in 
the first concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal year 1983 under such Act, adjust- 
ing for any inflation occurring since adcption 
of the resolution described in clause. 


is less than the loss in Federal revenues 
which the Secretary estimates will result 
from the amendments made by section 101 
(a) of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
with respect to the tax imposed for taxable 
years beginning in 1982, then the tables un- 
der paragraph (1) of subsections (a) through 
(e) of this section shall not apply. 

“(B) 1983 Rate cut.—lIf the excess of— 

“(1) the total budget outlays (other than 
outlays for defense) provided for in the con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1983 most recently agreed to under title 
III of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
over 

“(il) the total budget outlays provided for 
in the first concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1984 under title III of 
such Act, adjusting for any inflation occur- 
ring since adoption of the resolution de- 
scribed in clause (1), 
is less than the loss in Federal revenues 
which the Secretary estimates will result 
from the amendments made by section 101 
{a) of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981 with respect to the tax imposed for tax- 
able years beginning in 1983 then the tables 
under paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsections 
(a) through (e) of this section shall not 
apply. 

“(2) Secretary to prescribe tables.— 

“(A) 1982.—If paragraph (1)(A) applies 
to the tables under this section, the Secretary 
shall prescribe tables which reduce the mar- 
ginal rate brackets in the tables prescribed 
under paragraph (1) of subsections (a) 
through (e) by such percent as is necessary 
to increase Federal revenues to the point at 
which the Federal revenue loss resulting 
from the change in the rate of tax provided 
under this subparagraph from the rate of 
tax imposed with respect to taxable years 
beginning in 1980 would equal the amount 
by which the excess described in paragraph 
(1) (A) is less than the amount of loss in 
revenue described in such paragraph. 
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“(3) Secretary to prescribe tables.— 

“(B) 1983.—If paragraph (1)(B) applies 
to the tables under this section, the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe tables which reduce the 
marginal rate brackets in the tables pre- 
scribed under paragraph (2) of subsections 
(a) through (e) by such percent as is neces- 
sary to increase Federal revenues to the point 
at which the Federal revenue loss resulting 
from the change in the rate of tax provided 
under this subparagraph from the rate of tax 
imposed with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning in 1980 would equal the amount by 
which the excess described in paragraph (1) 
(B) is less than the amount of loss in reve- 
nue described in such paragraph. The tables 
prescribed under this subparagraph shall 
apply with respect to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1982. 

“(3) APPLICATION WITH SUBSECTION (F).— 
For purposes of subsection (f), the tables 
prescribed under this subsection shall be 
treated as the tables contained in paragraph 
(3) of subsections (a) through (e). 

“(4) WiITHHOLDING.—Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3402(a) (3), the Secre- 
tary shall adjust the withholding tables on 
July 1, 1982, and on July 1, 1983, to reflect 
the application of this subsection.”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect as if included in the amend- 
ments made by the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act of 1981. 


Mr. NUNN. The President has re- 
quested, based on his speech last week, 
that we cut the Federal budget a total 
of $166 billion. But when you start read- 
ing very closely what he has asked, you 
find he has stated that $108 billion of 
the $166 billion, at this time, is uniden- 
tified. The administration has not speci- 
fied where those cuts will come from. 
This means that the people that follow 
the budget process recognize that the 
odds are very heavily stacked against 
those kinds of budget cuts being made 
when we do not even have an indication 
from the administration where the 
money is coming from or what programs 
it will come from. 


I think that if we are going to try to 
save the small business community and 
the agricultural community of this Na- 
tion, we are going to have to do some- 
thing before we adjourn this year to take 
into account the fundamental fact that 
the tax cuts now far exceed the spend- 
ing cuts and they are likely to continue 
to exceed the spending cuts. We have 
developed a huge budget gap. We have 
developed the likelihood of a huge budget 
deficit, not only in 1982 but in 1983 and 
1984. 


Mr. President, this amendment modi- 
fies the 10 percent across-the-board 
individual income tax rate reduction 
scheduled to go into effect July 1, 1982, 
and July 1, 1983. It does not affect any 
business cuts, it does not affect the 5- 
percent cut that goes into effect Octo- 
ber 1. The amendment would limit those 
two rate reductions so that the total rev- 
enue loss from each cut is no more than 
the budget reductions achieved through 
the reconciliation process in the first 
concurrent budget resolution. 


For example, Mr. President, the reve- 
nue loss from each 10-percent tax cut is 
contemplated to be about $40 billion. If 
by next spring, when Senator DOMENICI 
presents the first concurrent resolution, 
we pass a resolution that cuts as much as 
$40 billion, then the whole tax cut goes 
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into effect. But if we pass a resolution 
that cuts only $30 billion, then only $30 
billion of the tax cut goes into effect. 

If, on the other hand, we pass a con- 
current resolution where $60 billion is cut 
in expenditures, then up to $60 billion 
goes into effect, more than the President 
has now requested. You cannot have, 
theoretically, more than 10 percent. 

What this amendment recognizes is 
the fundamental fact that the financial 
markets are crying about every day. That 
is that we now have a huge gap between 
the tax cuts and the spending cuts and 
with $108 billion in unidentified spending 
cuts, I do not doubt that the market will 
continue to act in that way until this 
body and the House and the administra- 
tion come together on a fiscal policy that 
is more coordinated. 

Mr. President, there are two ways you 
can believe right now. You can either be- 
lieve that Congress is going to cut ex- 
penditures next year by as much as $40 
billion, in which case, if you vote for this 
amendment, you are assured that the tax 
cut will go into effect; or you can believe 
that the Congress is not going to cut $40 
billion out, as much as $40 billion of the 
President’s requested $62 billion. In that 
case, you would believe that the deficits 
are going to go up, they are going to be 
much higher than projected; and small 
business and the farm community of this 
land are going to go down, in which case, 
you should also vote for this amendment 
because it will prevent that from 
happening. 

So whichever way Senators believe 
they have a reason to vote for this 
amendment, and I am convinced unless 
this amendment or something like this 
passes before we go home for Christmas 
we are going to come back here in the 
spring dealing with an economy that is 
totally crippled. I hope I am wrong, but 
that is the way I see it at this point. 

So I ask that the Senate support this 
amendment by refusing to vote for the 
motion to table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from 
Georgia in this amendment. I am one of 
the supporters of this tax cut. I am one 
of the supporters of the President’s pro- 
gram. I am a supporter of supply side 
economics. 

It was a fine idea. There is only one 
thing wrong with that idea and that is 
that inflationary expectations or we 
might say interest rate expectations did 
not go along as we thought they would. 
We thought that the financial market, 
that Wall Street, that the investors 
would react to this program in such a 
way that interest rates would come down 
and inflation would come down. 


If they had, then instead of having 
$60 or $65 billion deficit this year we 
would have had a $45 billion deficit as 
projected. 

But the so-called Kemp-Roth divi- 
dend, the Laffer curve phenomenon 
did not occur. It did not occur because 
a inflationary or interest rate expecta- 

ons. 


Mr. President, what this amendment 
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will do is restore that confidence in this 
Congress. It would do it by definition by 
saying that we will have no more than 
$45 billion deficit for fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. President, that would be a shot in 
the arm against inflationary expecta- 
tions and interest rates, the likes of 
which I think we have not yet seen and 
which I think would in one fell swoop 
turn this economy around. 

So as someone who voted for this pro- 
gram, and my colleague from Georgia 
has as well, as well as our other coau- 
thors, I hope it will be viewed by my 
colleagues as the kind of prescription 
to make this program work, to make in- 
flationary expectations what they should 
be and to restore confidence in Wall 
Street, bring that interest rate down 
which is now the No. 1 concern of the 
country. 

I hope my colleagues will go with this 
amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to make one other point. 

To all those who have advocated and 
continue to advocate a tax cut that is not 
tied to spending cuts, I wish to make one 
point that I think is going to be clearer 
as time passes. Our constituents, espe- 
cially small business owners and farmers 
who want and deserve a tax cut, and they 
do, are not going to get a tax cut if they 
are not making any money, and they are 
not going to be making any money if 
the interest rates stay up in the 17 to 20 
percent prime range. Our small busi- 
nesses are not going to make any money. 
Our farmers are not going to make any 
money, and they are going to ask what is 
this illusory tax cut we are talking about. 
We kept interest rates so high because 
we have a clash between fiscal and mon- 
etary policy the likes of which we have 
not seen in this town in many years, that 
the tax bill has become irrelevant. 

So I think we had better begin to think 
about tying these two together, and I 
know that we will have many people who 
will not support this tonight, but I hope 
they will think about it, if it does not 
pass, because they have to have some- 
thing like this if this economy is going to 
turn around. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, what the 
Senator is asking us to do is repeal the 
tax cut that is supposed to take effect 
on Thursday. We should wait until Fri- 
day at least. If we are not going to be in 
session on Friday let us not do it tonight 
but put it off awhile. 

What we are saying, in effect, is that 
we do not want to cut spending. We all 
went home in August and found out that 
cutting spending is not as popular as 
cutting taxes. We want to take it out of 
the hides of the taxpayers and not from 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

So we have a very clear choice. We can 
accept this amendment, which I hope we 
do not do, and all those who voted one 
way on the 29th of July, the vote being 
89 to 11, can now vote the other way. 
Senators can bet their mail will be say- 
ing, “I am for the tax cut.” No doubt 
many Senators mailed out their July 29 
statements. If some constituents are 
against the tax cut they can hear about 
the vote tonight. 

Let us at least wait until the tax cut 
takes effect. It is only 2 more days. I 
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know some are anxious about it, some 
can hardly wait, and some may still be- 
lieve it is going to work. If it is going to 
work we should not repeal it before it has 
a chance to work. 

I think beyond that, we have already 
debated these issues this afternoon. 
There was a big crowd here, the Senator 
from Georgia, the Presiding Officer, 
and me. And we made outstanding state- 
ments then that I know were listened 
to in everyone's office, because a lot of 
people called in. 

So based on that I move to table the 
amendment and ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will just suspend for 10 seconds for 
just one more clarification. This does 
not affect the 1982 tax cut at all. 

Mr. DOLE. No. You get the token cut. 
You just do not get the real cut. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is incorrect. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to table 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on this 
vote, I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMoND) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarily absent. 


I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER) would vote “yea.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
wishing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 296 Leg.] 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 


Byrd, Robert C. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 

Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 


Garn 
Goldwater 


Stevens 
Symms 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Mattingly Weicker 
McClure Williams 
Metzenbaum Zorinsky 
Mitchell 
Murkowski 
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NAYS—31 


Levin 
Moynihan 
Nunn 

Pell 
Proxmure 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Sarbanes 
Tsongas 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREV -OUSLY RECORDED—1 
Stennis, against. 


NOT VOTING—2 
Melcher Thurmond 


So the motion to lay on the table UP 
amendment No. 442 was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I understand 
the junior Senator from Idaho has an 
amendment he wants to offer and to dis- 
cuss briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 443 
(Purpose: To establish a one-time permanent 
debt ceiling) 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment I would like to send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Syms) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 443. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That (a) the first sentence of section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S.C. 
757b) is amended by striking out ‘$400,- 
000,000,000" and all that follows and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: “$1,079,800,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.”. 

(b)(1) Rule XLIX of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is repealed. 

(2)(A) Clause 1(v)(5) of rule X of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by striking out “(subject to the 
last sentence of clause 4(g) of this rule)”. 

(B) Clause 4(g) of rule X of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out the last sentence, 

(3) Clause 8 of such rule XXIII of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “(except to the extent 
that the amendment involyed is limited by 
the third sentence of this clause)”; and 

(B) by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to any increases in the pub- 
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lic debt limit on or after the date of the 
enactment of this resolution. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment today, which I will take 
down—— 

Mr. STENNIS. May we have order, 
please. Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. The Sen- 
ate is not in order. The Senator will 
suspend until it is in order. 

The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Chair. 


I offer this amendment, and it is my 
intention to ask that it be withdrawn 
after it has had a short discussion, just 
to share with my colleagues what it is 
that is wrong with this debt limit that 
we are raising, one of the things that 
is wrong, and that is it is not a perma- 
nent debt limit because it removes the 
flexibility that the Treasury wouid have 
by having a temporary debt ceiling. This 
would correct that inadequacy and make 
it a permanent debt ceiling. 

It is obvious that to increase a temro- 
rary debt ceiling is not temporary but it 
does tie the hands of the administra- 
tion or the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the President to be able to run the Gov- 
ernment in case the debt ceiling is not 
increased. 

State and local governments, corpora- 
tions, small businesses and individuals 
are forced to live within certain fiscal 
constraints. The Federal Government is 
the only body that has the privilege of 
a never-ending line of credit which en- 
ables it to continually overflow its 
checkbook at the expense of the re- 
mainder of the economy. 

I think if we could see fit in the fu- 
ture—I have discussed with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and philosophical- 
ly he agrees with this, that it should be 
done, although he says now they cannot 
support it with this amendment. 


I am sorry I cannot get it on the 
amendment, but one thing I have 
learned here in my time in Congress is 
how to count votes. It is obvious that 
we do not have the votes to win on this 
amendment tonight, so I am not going 
to ask my colleagues to wait an extra 15 
minutes for a rolicall vote. 

This was not an original idea of mine. 
The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) 
brought this up, and we had quite a dis- 
cussion of it in the Committee on Fi- 
nance with Senator Dore and others, 
and I think it is correct to say that the 
ranking minority member assure me 
that this is on the agenda of the Com- 
mittee on Finance to be brought forward. 

I can say to my colleagues that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Don Regan, 
and I talked with him about it today, 
is willing to sit down with us in the 
Committee on Finance and work out 
some way that this could be incorporated 
into our law. 

What it would mean, my colleagues, is 
we would simply not have to raise the 
debt again. We would be able to have 
the reform that is needed to put the 
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Federal Government on a cash basis, at 
that time make the slowdown of pay- 
ments, wages, salaries, contractual] 
agreements, and so forth, and stop this 
never-ending spiral of putting the coun- 
try further and further into debt. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield to my senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I think this is an idea that should have 
been broached before this body before 
this time. But I too recognize the con- 
ditions under which we are debating 
and voting on this resolution. Back in 
January when a temporary extension 
was Offered, I offered an amendment then 
which would have made this vote and 
this exercise unnecessary, offering an 
amend:nent that would have raised the 
debt ‘evel to allow us to get through this 
calendar year and through the next fis- 
cal year without having to amend the 
debt limit again and again. 


This limit we are voting on in this 
resolution will not permit us to get 
through the next year, will not permit 
even the Government to get through, 
even though the debt will not rise that 
large, because the management of the 
fund requires a bank account to manage 
the fund of some $50 billion or some 
such matters. so the debt ceiling would 
have to be at least that much above that 
expected debt just to finance the on- 
going operations while money flows out 
awaiting the reflow of revenues bezause 
there is a timelag in that flow. 

There is an advantage to making a 
permanent ceiling, but it is an advantage 
only if it is set high enough to be real- 
istic in that expectation which we really 
have. There is not anyone who does not 
believe the debt will go up again next 
year, and we will be back at least once 
and maybe twice next year even with 
the economic forecasts that are made by 
the administration and by those of us 
who believe that the economic plan will 
work, and I think it will work. 

But as a friend of mine out in Idaho 
said—incidentally, I will say to my 
friends on the other side of the aisle that 
he is a blue collar Democrat, a union 
member—if you have been on a 40-year 
drunk you expect to have a hangover, 
and this country has been on a 40-year 
drunk and we will have that hangover. 
We need a little room to recover from 
the drunk we have been on. 

So I commend my friend, the junior 
Senator from Idaho, for offering this 
amendment and also for recognizing that 
the reality of the situation is that we 
are not going to change the basic law 
tonight no matter how justified it might 
be. 
Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator very 
much for that point. 

I think that it is interesting that the 
Secretary of the Treasury just today in- 
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formed me that even if we were able to 
balance the budget next year and have 
a $5 or $10 billion surplus, coming under 
the constraints of this $1.079 trillion we 
are asking for tonight, that it would still 
take an extra $50 or $60 billion to run 
the cash account of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the credit line. So the Senator 
is certainly correct in that. 

I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. I rise to 
compliment the junior Senator from 
Idaho for his amendment which, were he 
to put it to a vote tonight, I should surely 
support. I think it is a worthy idea and 
an important reform, and one which I 
trust will be swiftly enacted. 

I am not as sure as the senior Senator 
from Idaho that after a 40-year drunk 
that the best thing to do is to prescribe 
that the patient take a few more drinks. 
But I think it is not the moment for me 
to step between the junior and senior 
Senators from Idaho, for both of whom 
I have the greatest affection and regard. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would be happy 
to yield. Really my point is that we ought 
to adopt the Symms amendment and 
where you set the ceiling then becomes 
a secondary issue, although in the view 
of the Senator from Colorado it is al- 
ready plenty high enough. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? This is just to respond. 
I would not want my friend from Colo- 
rado to say that I am prescribing more 
of the same. Quite the contrary. Whether 
you take another shot of whisky in the 
morning or not you still have a hang- 
over. So I do not want to be understood 
as suggesting that further drinking is 
desirable. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the Sena- 
tor for that clarification. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I want the record to indi- 
cate that the Senator did state quite ac- 
curately that the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking member did dis- 
cuss this with the Senator from Idaho. 
We are in agreement that we ought to 
do this quickly and state that even 
though we raise the debt ceiling tonight 
and we do all these things about spend- 
ing, we may have to raise it again. 

Mr. President, raising the public debt 
is an unpleasant task put nonetheless 
one that must be done. We have ex- 
tended the public debt limit many times 
in the past and I am sorry to say that we 
will have to do it again in the future. 

The increase in the public debt subject 
to limit is essentially a combination of 
the Federal funds deficit and the off- 
budget deficit. When we talk of the 
budget deficit we usually are referring 
to the unified budget. This unified budget 
uses the surplus in the Federal trust 
funds, including social security, to offset 
a deficit in other Federal accounts. As a 
result we will have to raise the public 
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debt limit even if we have a balanced 
unified budget. For example, the mid- 
session review of the Reagan budget 
shows a balanced budget in fiscal year 
1984. In arriving at the balanced budget 
a $40.6 billion Federal funds deficit is 
offset by a similar social security surplus. 
This combined with a projected $8.8 bil- 
lion off-budget deficit means that the 
public debt subject to limit will have to 
be increased by $49.9 billion in the year 
that we have our first unified balanced 
budget projected. 

Similarly in fiscal year 1985 a unified 
$5.8 billion surplus is projected. The pub- 
lic debt will have to be raised by $55.8 
billion. In fiscal year 1986 a unified 
budget surplus of $28.2 billion is pro- 
jected. The public debt will have to be 
increased by $49.1 billion that year. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Treasury Department on this subject be 
included in the Record after my state- 
ment. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I know you and Sec- 
retary Regan recently discussed the need 
for further increases in the public debt limit 
over the next several years, even if the uni- 
fied budget is brought into balance. I dis- 
cussed this with Mr. Lighthizer of your staff 
today, and he suggested that I provide you 
with this letter indicating the magnitude of 
the required increases in the debt limit in 
the fiscal years 1983-1986. 


Enclosed, for your convenience, is a copy 
of my July 7, 1981, letter to Mr. Lighthizer, 
which explains in detail why the debt limit 
must be increased to finance (1) the unified 
budget deficit, (2) the trust fund surplus 
(which is invested in Treasury securities 
and thus increases the debt), and (3) the 
off-budget deficit (which is financed by the 
Treasury and thus increases the debt). 


The following estimates are based on the 
budget assumptions in the July 15, 1981, 
Mid-Session Review, which are somewhat 
dated by are used here for the purpose of 
illustrating the magnitude of the three 
components cited above which determine the 
need for debt limit increases: 


[In billions of dollars] 


1984 1985 


Equals: Unified budget def- 
icit (+) surplus (—)___- 
Plus: Off-budget deficit 


Equals: Total deficit (+) 
gle ay VC eee 
Add back: Trust fund surplus___- 


Equals: Increase in debt 


subject to limit 49.9 55.8 49.1 


Note: Contrary to customary convention, surpluses have 
been identified as (—) and deficits as (+) above to prevent 
confusion with addition and subtraction operations. 


Please note that debt subject to limit in- 
creases by the amount of the trust fund 
surplus (which reduces the budget deficit). 
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It has sometimes been suggested that the 
trust fund surplus be invested in marketable 
securities, rather than special nonmarket- 
able Treasury issues. This investment policy 
would not change the amount of debt sub- 
ject to limit needed for a given level of 
trust fund surplus, however, as Treasury 
would have to sell an equal amount of 
marketable securities to replace the money 
lost when the trust funds were invested in 
securities other than Treasury nonmarket- 
ables. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer W. MEHLE, 
Assistant Secretary, 
(Domestic Finance). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1981. 
Mr. ROBERT E. LIGHTHIZER, 
Chief Counsel, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Following up on our conversas- 
tion on Wednesday, you may find the en- 
closed table useful with regard to the ques- 
tion of the need for an increase in the public 
debt limit to provide for the investment in 
Treasury securities of the surpluses of Fed- 
eral trust funds. 

There are certain concepts in the table. 
These can be illustrated by examining FY 
1982. Note that, in that year, the March 
estimate of an $83.7 billion increase in the 
debt subject to limit consists of several items. 
While the total deficit of $61.7 billion results 
in borrowing from the public of $60 billion, 
additional issuance of debt (in the amount 
of $22.8 billion) is required for the invest- 
ment of the trust fund surplus and other 
minor government accounts. All of this addi- 
tional debt must be added to the amount of 
debt subject to limit, which includes the 
debt held in government accounts as well as 
debt held by the public. 

Thus, even if the unified budget and the 
off-budget accounts were in surplus, there 
might be a need to increase the public debt 
limit to provide for the investment of the 
trust fund surplus. Only if the total of the 
unified budget and the off-budget accounts 
is in surplus by at least the amount of the 
trust fund surplus (and other minor adjust- 
ments) will there be no necessity for a debt 
limit increase. (Another way to look at this 
is that the total of the Federal funds and 
off-budget accounts must not be in deficit for 
there to be no necessity for a debt limit In- 
crease. The trouble with this formulation, 
and perhaps the source of confusion in our 
conversation, is that the Federal funds ac- 
count is not the one usually spoken of as 
“the budget deficit surplus". It is the unified 
budget account which is so identified.) 

The following examples may help: 


Federal funds deficit/surplus 
Trust fund surplus 


Total, unified budget surplus__ 
Off-budget deficit. 


Total, deficit/surplus 


In example A, even though there is no defi- 
cit, debt subject to limit must be increased 
by $20 billion. In case B, no increase in debt 
subject to limit is required (in fact, $5 bil- 
lion in debt will be paid off), even though $20 
billion in debt must be issued to the trust 
funds. 

I hope this information is useful. Please let 
me know if I can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer W. MEHLE. 
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1971 


Federal funds deficit ey 
Less: Trust fund surplus or deficit (—) 


Equals: Total un fied budget deficit (—)____ 
Plus: Deficit (—) of off-budget Federal entities > 


Equals: Total deficit (—). 
Less; Nonborrowing means of financing *_ 


Equals: Total borrowing from the public... 
Plus: Change in debt held by Government agen- 
cies 


Equals: Change in gross Federal debt 
Less: Change in Federal agency debt 


Equals: Change in gross public debt_....__ 
Plus: Change in other debt subject to limits... 
Equals: Change in debt subject to limit... 
Debt outstanding end of fiscal year: 
Gross Federal debt ¢ 
Less: Federal agency debt 


Equals: Gross public debt. 
Plus: Other debt subject to limit $ 


Equals: Debt subject to limit. 


1 Estimate. 


2 Consists largely of Federal Financing Bank borrowings to finance off-budget programs. 


2 See attached table. 
4 Consists largely of trust fund surplus or deficit. 
s Net of certain public debt not subject to limit. 


MEANS OF FINANCING OTHER THAN BORROWING FROM 
THE PUBLIC 


[In millions of dollars} 


1980 
actual 


1982 
esti- 
mate 


1981 
esti- 
mate 


Means of financing other than bor- 
rowing from the public: 
Decrease of increase (—) in 
cash and other monetary 
643 5,990 
Increase or decrease (—) in 
liabilities to: 
Checks oulstanding etc___- 
_ Deposit furd balances... 
Seigniorage on coins 


Total, means of financing 
other than borrowing from 
the public 


3,293 7,531 1,683 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of 
Government Financing, Mar. 18, 1681 


Mr. SYMMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHMITT). The amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Finance Committee, I 
have voted against the measure we are 
about to decide. 

I would like to state to the Senate my 
concerns. They are very simple. 

This proposal assumes that the deficit 
in the fiscal year 1982 will be $42.5 bil- 
lion; that there will be a $15 billion cash 
balance, and a $4.9 billion cushion. 

Mr. President, I said at the time, and 
I will repeat today, I do not think these 
are credible estimates of the deficit. The 
Secretary of Commerce, on the very day 
we reported out the bill, indicated he did 
not think so either. 

I would advise my friends that we are 
going to be back with this matter before 
the fiscal year 1982 is out. I simply think 
it was not appropriate of the adminis- 
tration to give us a proposal that was 


FEDERAL DEFICITS AND DEBT, 1971-82 
[In billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year— 


Transition 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 quarter 


—18,7 
14.0 


—4.7 
—1.4 


—110 
—2.0 


—13.0 
—1.8 


—4.7 
—3.3 


18.0 
—3.5 
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1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 t 1982 


—61.5 
12.7 


—43.8 
—10.3 


—59.2 
-l 


—46.1 
18.3 


—27.7 
—12.4 


-5 
~wol~y 


s\-t 


59.1 


v 
|= 
o ol~s 


is te 
Slew Co 


9° 
-e 


631.9 
11.4 


620.4 
11 


621.6 


1,071.2 


* Fiscal year 1976 figure includes reclassification of $471,000,000 of Export-Import Bank cer- 


tificates of beneficial interest from asset sales to debt. 


Source: Special Analysis E, U.S. Budget, fiscal year 1982 (Mar. 10, 1981). Office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Offi.e of Government Financing, Mar. 18, 1981. 


basically political in asserting a deficit 
estimate which no one, I think, any 
longer can seriously consider correct. 

Lastly, with the greatest respect, I 
would like to say that it is not the judg- 
ment of this Senator from New York 
that our Nation has been on a 40-year 
drunk. It is the judgment of another. 

For the past two generations, we have 
tried to address serious problems in a 
growing, democratic nation of free 
people. We have little to be ashamed of 
in that effort. It has not always been 
perfect, but it appears to me unseemly 
to describe it as a 40-vear drunk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator from Kansas 
is not aware of any further amendments 
to this extension. 

Are there any further amendments on 
either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

The Senator from New York. 

AMENDMENT NO. 565 

(Purpose: To extend the increase only 

through March 31, 1982) 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN) proposes an amendment numbered 
565. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “September 30, 
1982” and insert in lieu thereof “March 31, 
1982". 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “$679,800,- 


000,000" and insert in Heu thereof “$649,- 
200,000,000”. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the concern of many of us on 
this side of the aisle that this measure 
is political estimates of the public econ- 
omy that we do not wish to subscribe 
to in such terms, I offer this amendment. 


There are two possibilities. One is that 
the administration’s program will be so 
successful, as they estimate, that we will 
not need any greater increase in the debt 
than is provided in this measure, one- 
half of the increase now proposed, or, 
alternatively, in keeping with the Presi- 
dent's proposals of Thursday night, that 
we may find in the Finance Committee 
a series of revenue raising measures, 
through tax reforms, closing of loop- 
holes, through imposition of user fees on 
various public facilities, that we will not 
need the increase in debt. 

There are two possibilities. I repeat: 
One is that the economic program of the 
President will be so successful that no 
additional increase will be needed past 
the one provided in this amendment; al- 
ternately, that we will find ways to in- 
crease revenue such that once again 
there would be no need to increase the 
debt. 

With that thought in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me a prudent matter, 
since I have already said if the economy 
does not follow the President’s path we 
will be back before the end of the fiscal 
year, that this would take the adminis- 
tration halfway through the fiscal year, 
at which time we could make a midcourse 
correction, if one is necessary. 

Mr. President, if the leader wishes a 
10-minute rollcall vote, I would be happy 
to have that. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
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sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise in strong support of Senator 
Moyninan’s amendment to reduce the 
increases in the debt ceiling to $1 tril- 
lion, $49.2 billion, instead of the $1 tril- 
lion, $79.8 billion limit requested by the 
administration. In addition, the amend- 
ment would shorten the expiration date 
from September 30, 1982, to March 31, 
1982. 

Given the very unsettled conditions 
of our Nation’s financial markets, and 
the sky-high interest rates that are 
wreaking havoc on American small 
businessmen, and our national home- 
builders, it would be the height of folly 
to tell these people that the Federal 
Government will be drawing nearly $100 
billion from our already straitened 
credit markets. 

My good friend the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Dote, pointed out last 
year that— 

Failure to control the level of the public 
debt, given current rates of interest, is sim- 
ply not responsible fiscal management. 


That was never more true than it is 
now. 

It would be highly irresponsible of us, 
in a time of continual upward revisions 
in the projected fiscal year 1982 deficit, 
to give the Government a 1-year lease 
on borrowing. The checks built-in to 
debt ceiling votes allow Congress to 
monitor the fiscal plans of the admin- 
istration closely, and to assure the 
American people that we are doing 
everything possible to reduce the Fed- 
eral Government’s overwhelming pres- 
ence in the Nation’s financial markets. 
By shortening the Government's fiscal 
leash, and shortening the time of the 
extension from 1 year to 6 months, the 
Congress. assumes its rightful control 
and oversight functions over spending. 
None of us like to vote on these meas- 
ures, but to abdicate control is to do less 
than what our constituents rightfully 
expect of us. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah, 
Senator Hatcu, exactly 2 years ago to- 
day, said: 

To increase the debt limit is to encourage 


unnecessary spending which, in turn, opens 
the door to waste and fraud. 


By increasing the debt ceiling nearly 
$100 billion, and not requiring an ac- 
counting for the next 12 months, we 
may not just be opening the door to 
waste and fraud—we may be kicking the 
door down. I call on my good friend, 
and his fellow Republicans to join us in 
supporting the Moynihan amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senator 
MOYNIHAN proposes an amendment to 
hold the debt ceiling to $1,049.8 billion 
through March 31, 1982, rather than 
$1,079.8 billion through September 30, 
1982, as set forth in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 265. His stated purpose is to pro- 
vide an early opportunity to review the 
fiscal situation, including the tax cut, 
in view of experience with the Govern- 
ment’s financing needs in the interim. 
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The Senator does not believe the admin- 
istration deficit projections, and as- 
sumes the Government will have to 
borrow more heavily than the adminis- 
tration now expects. 

My major objection is that this 
amendment guarantees another debt 
ceiling increase next March. We al- 
ready are obliged to raise the debt ceil- 
ing more often than we should. The ceil- 
ing was raised on 13 separate occasions 
in the 1960’s, and 18 times during the 
1970’s. These frequent increases con- 
sume legislative time and threaten the 
continuity of the Government’s financ- 
ing operations. 

Mr. President, if there is a need to 
review the fiscal situation next March, 
there will be plenty of opportunities to 
do so without needing the inevitability 
of another debt limit increase. The Presi- 
dent will submit a budget for fiscal 
1983, and the first budget resolution will 
be marked up in the spring: Those are 
appropriate occasions to review Federal 
fiscal policy. 

The fact is that this amendment at- 
tempts to second-guess the administra- 
tion as to what the financing needs of 
the Government may be in the coming 
months. But if the administration is in 
fact proved wrong, there is certainly no 
need for this amendment to force action. 
If the administration needs more leeway 
to finance its actions at any given point, 
it will have to ask Congress for another 
increase in borrowing authority. Thus 
the only point of the amendment is to 
force a review of our financing situation 
next March, when such a review will be 
taking place anyway. 

Mr. President, Congress can do more 
to insure that our financing needs are 
controlled by making sure that spending 
stays under a tight rein. That is where 
Congress can have a real impact, rather 
than by increasing the frequency with 
which we review the debt limit, which is 
really just a necessary housekeeping 
matter. 

Finally, let me remind Members that 
approving this amendment, or any other 
amendment, means that this resolution 
has to go back to the House, and that a 
conference is likely to be necessary. That 
means more delay and more uncertainity 
for both the Government and investors, 
and for everyone who depends on Federal 
payments. I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I move to table the 
amendment, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient secoud? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is there ob- 
jection to a 10-minute vote? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I will have 
to ask that it not be a 10-minute vote, 
that it be a 15-minute vote. I would 
need more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS (when his name was 
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called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I, therefore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuRMOND) is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any 
other Senators in the Chamber who de- 
sire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 297 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 


Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 

. Hayakawa 
He'nz 
Helms 
Humphrey 


Abdnor Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudman 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symms 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 


Durenberger 
East 

Garn 
Goldwater 


Mattingly 
McCiure 
NAYS—44 


Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 
Glenn 
Hart 
Heflin 
Bumpers Hoilings 
Burdick Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Inouye 
Cannon Jackson 
Chiles Johnston 
Cranston Kennedy 
DeConcini Leahy 
Diron Levin 
Dodd Matsunaga 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Stennis, against. 
NOT VOTING—2 
Melcher Thurmond 


So the motion to table Mr. MoyNnIHAN’s 
amendment (No. 565) was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider the 
vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, are there 
any further amendments? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
no amendment. I should like 5 seconds. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I urge 
prompt action on this increase in the 
debt limit. In May of this year, Congress 
adopted a budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1982. That document established 
levels of budget authority and outlays 
for the coming fiscal year. It also estab- 
lished the level of public debt implied 
by those outlays—one trillion-seventy 
nine-point eight billion dollars. 

That level of public debt is in excess 
of the current statutory debt limit, so we 
must now accommodate our earlier de- 
cision by increasing this limit. The issue 
before us presently is not what we think 
the public debt could, or would, or should 
be—we decided that in May. The issue 
before us today is whether or not we 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


Armstrong 
Baucus 


Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 


Tsongas 
Williams 
Zorinsky 
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will allow the Treasury Department to 
go forth and finance the obligations we 
have already incurred. 

Mr. President, it would be entirely in- 
consistent for this body, having ap- 
proved a debt level for the coming year, 
not to approve the necessary increase 
in the debt limit. You just cannot have 
one without the other. The Federal debt 
is merely the mirror image of our fiscal 

olicy action. 

4 I call to the attention of this body the 
urgency of the immediate situation. The 
Treasury Department was scheduled to 
auction $9 billion in Treasury bills yes- 
terday, which would have been delivered 
on Thursday—the day this increase is 
to take effect. Because of our failure to 
enact this increase, the Treasury De- 
partment last Friday had to call off yes- 
teray’s regular weekly bill auction of 
$9 billion. 

Because we did not enact this increase 
yesterday, the Treasury Department had 
to notify all savings bonds agents around 
the country to suspend the sale of U.S. 
savings bonds, and will have to call off 
Wednesday’s scheduled sale of $1.75 bil- 
lion of 20-year bonds. 

In effect, because of our inaction, all 
new Treasury financing operations have 
already come to a halt, and they cannot 
even make plans to raise more cash un- 
til after this bill is passed. Already, be- 
cause of our inaction, the civil service 
retirement trust fund will lose $5 million 
in 1 day, because Treasury cannot ful- 
fill its obligation to invest those funds 
in interest-earning securities—that $5 
million belongs to the trust fund 
recipients. 

Mr. President, I do not have to remind 
you of the current state of the bond 
markets. These delays are exacerbating 
the high rates by making it difficult for 
private investors to plan on investing in 
Treasury securities. As a result, funds 
will be diverted into other investments 
that are offered on a more reliable sched- 
ule. By reducing the attractiveness of 
Treasury ~securities, we are insuring 
higher financing costs for our hugh debt. 

If we enact this increase tonight, the 
Treasury Department will be able to re- 
schedule its weekly bill auction, will not 
have to suspend the sale of savings bonds, 
and will be able to sell its 20-year bonds 
later this week. On the other hand, fur- 
ther delays and adoption of controversial 
amendments which could lead to a pro- 
longed House-Senate conference will 
cause further problems and lead ulti- 
mately to defaulting on U.S. Govern- 
ment obligations. We can minimize the 
disruption and inefficiency which has al- 
ready occurred by passing this increase 
tonight. 

Mr. President, if there is a lesson to be 
learned from the problems this bill is 
causing, it is that we are focusing on the 
problem of ever-increasing debt at the 
wrong time, and on the wrong bill. As I 
pointed out earlier, we are not deciding 
how much debt to issue with this bill, we 
did that back when we made decisions on 
spending and taxing. Undoubtedly. some 
newspaper tomorrow will run a headline 
that savs something like “Senate Votes 
for Trillion Dollar Debt.” Editorial writ- 
ers will reflect on the passing of another 
fiscal milestone, and compare it to the 
first time we went over a billion dollars 
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back in 1916. Well, all the hand-wringing 
associated with this act, though well- 
intentioned, is misplaced. By the time we 
get to vote on raising the statutory limit, 
it is too late to do anything about it, un- 
less we want to default on our obliga- 
tions, which is what will happen if we 
do not approve of this increase very 
soon. 

Mr. President, the time and place for 
concerned and responsible voices to speak 
up is when we set the fiscal policy of the 
Federal Government. To the extent that 
we focus our attention on this act, we are 
diverting it from where it should be. By 
voting on debt limit increases two or 
three times a year, we are accomplishing 
nothing; but we are making it impossible 
for the Treasury Department to manage 
effectively and efficiently the financing of 
Federal Government operations. 

In its last request for this increase, the 
Treasury Department recommended 
combining the debt limit action with the 
budget resolution, as is currently done 
in the House. Given the disruptions we 
are causing this week and have caused 
in the past, it is abundantly clear that 
we must do something to shift the focus 
of the debt level debate to that point in 
the process where we actually set that 
level. I hope we do it soon, so we can 
avoid this game of political brinksman- 
ship that we play with the debt limit. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
President Reagan has reluctantly asked 
that the national debt limit be raised to 
over $1 trillion in order to pay for the 
$58 billion deficit run up in the last 
Carter budget. With equal reluctance, I 
intend to cast my vote in support of the 
President’s request. 

The administration and this new Con- 
gress inherited a Federal budget that 
was virtually out of control. The last 
Carter budget marked the end of a dis- 
mal era in which free spending by a 
decade of Democrat Congresses bal- 
looned our national debt by over $600 
billion in the last 10 years alone. 

As you know, Mr. President, I voted 
against that last Carter budget twice 
when it came before the Senate. I was 
also an outspoken supporter of the $10 
billion in budget cuts we had to make to 
keep the deficit under $58 billion. But 
those of us who opposed the Carter 
budget did not prevail. The funds have 
been spent, and President Reagan really 
has no choice but to raise the debt ceil- 
ing to reflect that sad reality. 

I cannot and will not burden the 
President or the people of this country 
with the chaos that would result if the 
debt ceiling were not raised. It is not 
fair to tie the President’s hands when 
his economic recovery program does not 
even take effect until October 1. 

The President is reining in runaway 
Federal Government spending, as he 
promised he would. With the help of a 
more responsive and responsible Con- 
gress, he has already succeeded in reduc- 
ing the expected expenditures for fiscal 
year 1982 by almost $37 billion. More 
savings are necessary, and this Congress 
and the President should be free to con- 
centrate our efforts on where to enact 
the most appropriate changes. 

If we fail to raise the debt limit, the 
Government will not have sufficient 
funds to carry on its business. That could 
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mean delayed social security checks, de- 
layed payments to school districts for 
the school lunch program, delayed pay- 
checks for military personnel or for any 
of the myriad reasons for which the 
Treasury sends out blue checks every 
day. 

The dislocation to millions of people 
caused by failure to extend the debt 
ceiling is not the whole problem. Delay 
would cost the Federal Government 
money. Social security trust fund moneys 
could not be reinvested, thus losing 
much-needed interest revenue to the 
fund. And the cost of borrowing by the 
Federal Government will go up, adding 
even more to the deficit that we are 
working so hard to contain. 

Raising the ceiling on the national 
debt does not, I repeat, does not, au- 
thorize the expenditure of any Federal 
dollars. It only adjusts the Government’s 
borrowing ability to meet spending com- 
mitments already approved by past Con- 
gresses and administrations. I opposed 
many of these appropriations. From my 
perspective, they permitted a level of 
spending that was irresponsible and un- 
justified in light of the state of the econ- 
omy. 

This past November the people of this 
country demonstrated their concern over 
this trend toward ever increasing Fed- 
eral Government spending. We have be- 
gun the tough job of getting this spend- 
ing under control. The extreme chaos 
that would result from failing to raise 
the debt ceiling would only divert us from 
taking the further actions necessary to 
check the growth of Government spend- 
ing. 

The debt ceiling increase is an un- 
pleasant necessity. But it is essential that 
we hear the real message the trillion 
dollar debt tells about the spending pol- 
icies pursued by 26 years of Democrat- 
controlled Congresses. 

The farmers, homebuyers, home- 
builders, auto dealers and small business 
people of this country know all too well 
the end result of those policies. High 
interest rates are due directly to the 
Government’s continuing need to 
finance the national debt. The interest 
costs alone for financing the debt will top 
$100 billion in fiscal year 1982. That is 15 
percent of our budget that could be bet- 
ter spent for school lunches, social secur- 
ity, national defense, or further tax cuts. 

Can you imagine how much lower 
interest rates would be without this bur- 
den on the Treasury? Can you believe 
that we would have a $55 billion surplus 
this year if we had no national debt to 
finance? The small business people and 
rs i of this country can imagine 
t. 
The national debt is both a major 
cause of the bloated Federal budget and 
a result of it. Higher than expected in- 
terest rates drove up financing estimates 
on the national debt by $10 billion from 
March to July of this year, and another 
$5.5 billion over the last 2 months. It is 
no coincidence that this total is the same 
amount as the second round of cuts the 
President proposed for fiscal 1982. 

I am convinced that we are now apply- 
ing the brakes to the runaway locomotive 
of Federal spending. You cannot stop a 
speeding train on a dime, but the people 
of this country sent us a message last 
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November to get that train under con- 
trol. We are responding with $37 billion 
in reductions this year and I expect even 
more in the coming months. We have 
made many difficult decisions in the past 
months and many more lie ahead, but 
we must take those steps if we are to 
eliminate the double-digit inflation and 
interest rates created by past massive 
Government spending overruns. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, before the 
commotion dies down, I would like to ex- 
press my deep concern over what has 
happened to the national school lunch 
program over the past few months. 

The recent embarrassment to the 
Reagan administration over new sense- 
less regulations for the school lunch pro- 
gram is but the latest setback for our 
Nation’s children. From the beginning, it 
was my opinion that the proposed regula- 
tions went too far, they did not make 
sense and had little to do with the nutri- 
tion of the Nation’s schoolchildren. Who- 
ever thought that ketchup and relish are 
vegetables must have some pretty pecu- 
liar notions about nutrition. Are these 
the same people who are in charge of 
the school lunch program? If so, Lord 
help our children get through the school- 
day on such strange concoctions. 

Clearly, these regulations were ridicu- 
lous. And after the press and public chal- 
lenged the regulations, the President and 
Mr. Stockman finally saw the wisdom of 
withdrawing them. I am grateful that 
the administration took this action, but 
Iam disturbed about both the motivation 
for the regulations and the administra- 
tion’s reasons for withdrawing these 
same regulations. 

As far as I can tell, the proposed regu- 
lations had no nutritional basis or ra- 
tionale. No attempt was made by USDA 
to justify them on a nutritional basis. In 
fact, the USDA task force upon whose 
recommendations most of these provosed 
changes were based, stated that its report 
was “not based on a nutritional rationale, 
but is strictly a temporary cost-saving 
measure in response to budgetary cut- 
backs * * * the immediate nutritional 
void will not be filled from the limited 
financial resources of those who depend 
on these programs to provide low-cost, 
nutritious meals on a daily basis.” 

Moreover, to the extent that these 
regulations had no nutritional basis, they 
may have been inconsistent with the law. 
Recent GAO studies reveal that even cur- 
rent lunches served at the high school 
level fail basic nutritional tests. These 
new cutbacks would have conflicted with 
section 818 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1981, which requires 
that cost savings through reconciliation 
must be achieved “without impairing the 
nutritional value of such meals.” 


These regulations would have flown in 
the face of one of the most important 
missions of the national school lunch 
program—to teach children sound nutri- 
tion habits. When our standards become 
so low that condiments like ketchup and 
relish can be credited as vegetables, no 
matter how infrequently this is likely to 
occur, we are giving schoolchildren the 
wrong message. Similarly, cakes and 
other baked goods high in sugar content 
should not be used to satisfv the bread 
or bread alternate requirement. It is 
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these liberalized crediting policies that 
perhaps more than anything else would 
undermine public confidence in the nu- 
tritional value of school lunches. Ironic- 
ally, USDA indicated that it did not ex- 
pect significant savings to be achieved 
by these crediting changes. If this was 
the case, then why bother? 

The proposed regulations would have 
set the same minimum requirements for 
all elementary schoolchildren. While I 
am sensitive to a school’s need to have 
one set of standards for all of its chil- 
dren, I am deeply concerned about the 
adequacy of these standards for older 
children in elementary schools. I suspect 
that very few 1l-year-olds would receive 
satisfying meals from meals designed for 
5-year-olds. 

The last straw is that the proposed 
Reagan regulations would have lowered 
the milk standard from 8 ounces to 6 
ounces for elementary schoolchildren 
and from 6 ounces to 4 ounces for pre- 
schoolers. Since milk, I am told, is the 
school meal eomponent with the lowest 
amount of waste, I question the appro- 
priateness of lowering this standard, 
especially, since the special milk pro- 
gram has been eliminated in all schools 
participating in the national school 
lunch program. I believe the USDA 
should exercise far greater caution in 
reducing the only serving of milk that 
many children will receive in the entire 
school day. Furthermore, I am not cer- 
tain that there is much savings in reduc- 
ing milk portions, especially when. the 
added cost of repackaging the milk is 
considered. 

All of my criticisms of these rules are 
not to say that no changes in meal pat- 
terns should not occur. Given the deep 
budget reductions which the President 
has pushed, I am sympathetic to the 
needs of local school lunch administra- 
tors to have greater flexibility in the pro- 
viston of meal service. Some of the pro- 
posed changes were appropriate and nec- 
essary. But, when the public realized 
that so little thought had gone into the 
Reagan regulations, general criticism 
began. And the administration began to 
change its position. Last Friday, the 
word was out, according to Budget Di- 
rector Stockman, that the USDA “not 
only had egg on its face, but ketchup 
too.” But the administration’s explana- 
tion about why the proposed regulations 
were withdrawn had little to do with a 
concern for the reduced nutritional con- 
tent of the rules. Rather, Mr. President, 
the concern seems to be over the public 
embarrassment, the bumbling handling, 
and the press attention. 

Frankly, I think our children deserve 
more than this type of treatment. In 
reality, though, this sorry episode re- 
veals the lengths to which this adminis- 
tration will go to in order to change 
programs they just do not like. The ad- 
ministration proposed deep cuts in child 
nutrition, and these cuts were not sim- 
ply a matter of trimming fat and waste 
from a bloated Federal budget. These 
cuts seem to mean less vitamins and 
protein in the school lunch program. In- 
deed, thse cut of $1.5 billion in child nu- 
trition is a 35-percent reduction in 
spending. 

All across the country, parents and 
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children will be paying considerably 
more for les; food than they did 1 year 
ago. This unfortunate situation is a di- 
rect result of the budget cuts proposed by 
the President. Perhaps better than any 
other example thus far, these recently 
touted Reagan regulations show that 
deep reductions in social programs can- 
not be achieved without exacting hu- 
man costs, and, in my mind, these hu- 
man costs far outweigh the dollar sav- 
ings they will achieve. 

The President’s contention that free 
school lunches for poor children would 
be retained as part of the “safety net” 
has turned out to be a half-truth. The 
free school lunch remains, but with 
smaller portions. For poor children, who 
come from families whose food stamp 
and AFDC benefits are being cut, there 
will be no way to make up the difference. 
And for some poor children, there will be 
no free lunch because the reduction in 
school lunch subsidies has driven their 
schools from the program. Already, 
there are reports of dozens of schools 
across the country dropping out of the 
national school lunch program. 

One further point, which has been 
largely overlooked, is that the current 
situation would have been much worse 
had the full amount of the President's 
child nutrition budget proposals been 
enacted. In its wisdom, Congress en- 
acted $400 million less in child nutrition 
reductions than proposed by the Presi- 
dent. I have little doubt that enactment 
of the President’s original ill-conceived 
and hastily drawn budget proposals 
would have resulted in the prompt 
demise of the naticnal school lunch pro- 
gram as we now know it. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Nutrition, I wish to 
reiterate my opposition to the cuts in 
child nutrition proposed by the Presi- 
dent and enacted by the Congress. The 
severity of these cuts threaten the con- 
tinued success cf one of the most popu- 
lar and worthwhile Federal programs. 
I believe that our frenetic activity to 
slash child nutrition spending this year 
has been a shortsighted exercise for 
which we will pay for many years to 
come. Whatever new regulations are 
proposed by the Reagan regulations, 
they will certainiy get a careful review 
from this Senator, and I will not let up 
on my own support for our child nutri- 
tion programs. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I have cast several votes over the last 
2 days to table amendments, Some of 
these are amendments I would support 
enthusiastically if they were made to the 
appropriate bill. 

But the bill to amend the debt limit 
is not the appropriate bill for amend- 
ments on school lunches or the tax 
deduction for business entertainment ex- 
penses, or any of the other issues we 
have voted on today. We are dealing 
today with one issue and one issue alone; 
Shall we or shall we not increase the 
debt ceiling by October 1. 

If we do not complete congressional 
action by October 1, the Government will 
not have sufficient funds to carry on its 
business. That could mean delayed social 
security checks, delayed payments to 
school districts for the school lunch pro- 
gram, delayed paychecks for military 
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personnel or any of the myriad reasons 
for which the Treasury sends out blue 
checks every day. 

The dislocation to millions of people 
caused by failure to extend the debt ceil- 
ing by October 1 is not the whole prob- 
lem. Delay would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment money. Social security trust 
fund moneys could not be reinvested, 
thus losing much-needed interest reve- 
nue to the fund. And the cost of borrow- 
ing by the Federal Government will go 
up, adding even more to the deficit that 
we are working so hard to contain. 

October 1 is Thursday, just a day 
away. We will not complete action on 
this bill until tonight at the earliest. If 
we add amendments to this bill, a con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
will be required. It would be virtually 
impossible to hold a conference, reach 
agreement, get approval of both Houses, 
and send the bill to the President all 
in one day. 

That is why I voted to table meritor- 
ious amendments, and I will continue to 
do so until we complete action on this 
bill. We must not delay action. We must 
insure that the Government will honor 
its commitments. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, in the few 
days that remain between now and Oc- 
tober 1, the Congress must act on legis- 
lation to increase the Federal Govern- 
ment’s debt ceiling to over $1 trillion. 
If we do not act by October 1, the Fed- 
eral Government's ability to borrow will 
be endangered and all Government ac- 
tivities from defense to social security 
could come to a halt. 

Mr. President, this is an historic, but 
unhappy occasion. There is a symbolism 
in passing the $1 trillion mark, a sym- 
bolism of past mistakes and failures, The 
debt limit, of course, largely reflects what 
has happened over our more than 200- 
hundred-year history—but especially the 
last 35 years. 

Since the end of World War II, the na- 
tional debt limit has grown from $275 
billion from 1947 to 1954 to today’s stag- 
gering level of $985 billion. A long series 
of administrations and Congresses have 
piled deficit upon deficit to make such a 
large debt limit necessary. 

But today, as we consider authorizing 
a national debt in excess of $1 trillion, 
there is a feeling of a failed opportunity. 
It was only a few short months ago that 
the Congress and the American public 
were presented a plan that we were as- 
sured would turn Federal fiscal policy 
around, with constantly lowering deficits 
until the Federal budget was balanced in 
fiscal year 1984. This budget reform plan 
that President Reagan transmitted to us 
described itself as “a comprehensive, 
multiyear program for ending the recent 
unsustainable upward spiril of Federal 
spending and borrowing.” That program 
promised “a steady reduction in the Fed- 
eral deficit, resulting in a balanced 
budget in 1984 and modest surpluses 
thereafter.” But today, Mr. President, 
that budget reform plan seems incapable 
of stopping Federal deficits. 

How have we reached this sorry situa- 
tion, Mr. President? When President 
Reagan submitted the broad outlines of 
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his program on February 18—and agai 
when he submitted further details and 
revisions on March 10—there seemed to 
be some chance that the budget might 
be balanced within a reasonable period. 

Then we began to study the program 
more carefully. The Senate Budget Com- 
mittee held hearings. And some of us 
began to realize, as experience had shown 
us in the past, that balancing the budget 
in fact was never as easy as doing it on 
paper. As early as May 11, when we were 
acting on the budget resolution, I said 
on the floor of the Senate: 

Now, let us not go on a binge and come 
along right after making those spending 
cuts and decide, that there will be no money 
out there or anything other than a great 
big deficit for us to deal with. 


But “great, big deficits” was what we 
were about to get. In July a tax reduc- 
tion proposal that Senator HoLiincs and 
I, along with others, offered as an alter- 
native to President Reagan’s deficit pro- 
ducing plan, failed on the Senate floor. 
And today, 2 months after enactment 
of the President’s tax cut plan, we are 
faced with deficits for the first year of 
that plan of somewhere between $65 bil- 
lion and $80 billion. Next year’s deficits, 
rather than beginning the “steady re- 
duction” of deficits that was promised, 
may be among the highest in our history. 
And that may be true even if all of the 
President’s new proposals are adopted. 


However, let me say that while I am 
disappointed, I am not particularly sur- 
prised. I said when the President's budg- 
et reform plan was presented that I felt 
it should be given a chance to work. But 
I also expressed doubt that it would work. 
I expressed those concerns during con- 
sideration of the tax reduction bill on 
July 22, as follows: 

Mr. President, the elimination of Federal 
deficit spending, it would seem to me, should 
be the issue that we are focmsing on here. It 
is the single most important element in a 
program to achieve an economically sound 
future for this country. I know everyone 
here is painfully aware of the fact that very 
shortly we are going to be votin? on extend- 
ing the national debt to $1 trillion, a land- 
mark level, yet we are making very little 
progress toward a balanced budget. 

If this tax reduction bill is passed in the 
form recommended by the administration 
and the Finance Committee. I think it is 
reasonable for us to expect that we will have 
a minimum of 860 billion and, possibly, as 
high as an $80 billion deficit coming up, and 
it will average out somewhere arownd 869 
billion a year through 1984, and we will be 
talking about adding $180 billion to $200 
billion to what will be a $1 trillion deficit to 
work from. 


Let me say also, Mr. President, that it 
is too early to pronounce every part of 
the economic program a failure. Many of 
the budget reductions were warranted 
and the country will undoubtedly benefit 
from this reduced spending. Some of the 
tax reductions, particularly those re- 
warding saving and encouraging invest- 
ment, may have important economic ef- 
fects in the coming years. 


But the critical element of the eco- 
nomic rerovery program, in my view, was 
the continuously declining deficits lead- 
ing to a balanced budget in 1984 that 
were promised by the budget reform plan. 
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And the President conceded just the 
other night that the budget reform plan 
he originally proposed will not achieve 
that objective. He has, of course, pro- 
posed additional budget changes that he 
says will now achieve that goal, although 
I have yet to see any details to substan- 
tiate that claim. 

My concern is that we may be embark- 
ing on a course where continued failure 
to achieve budget targets will lead to 
greater and greater reductions in essen- 
tial public services, without any real as- 
surance that the balanced budget and 
strong economy we all seek will ever be 
achieved. We missed a golden opportu- 
nity during consideration of the tax. re- 
duction bill to fashion a fiscal policy with 
a chance of success. As I said then: 

I am telling you, Mr. President, I do not 
know why we insist on this. I do not know 
why, since we went through the pain of cut- 
ting these programs, we do not do what we 
all know is what needs to be done. That is to 
put the fiscal house in order. 


That is still what must be done. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, the 
pending resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 265, extends the debt ceiling to in 
excess of $1 trillion for the very first 
time in our Nation's history. I cannot, 
in good conscience, vote to support such 
an outrageous figure. 

It is well and good for Congressmen 
and Senators to be cajoled into voting 
for these increases on the grounds that 
failure to ratify an increase would bring 
Government’s business to a halt. But leg- 
is!ation by blackmail does not make good 
national policy. Indeed, it is precisely 
because Congress has allowed itself to 
be bullied into constantly increasing the 
debt limit that we now face runaway 
inflation and the highest interest rates in 
history. 

If Congress had refused to go along 
with the yearly legislative ballet of in- 
creasing the debt ceiling, we would today 
enjoy a balanced budget. In the abstract, 
of course, everyone favors fiscal respon- 
sibility; but in the real political world, 
everyone has an ox they do not want 
gored. Ultimately, it is easier to pass 
around the public trough than to unre- 
servedly fight growing expenditures. That 
is why the real solution to the spending 
dilemma. lies in a constitutional amend- 
ment, even though that appears to some 
as a draconian measure. It would be 
roughly equivalent to our denying the 
present request to increase the debt limit 
and forcing the Government to live 
within its current revenues. 

But it is not difficult to predict that 
the increase in the debt ceiling requested 
by President Reagan will pass this Cham- 
ber just as similar requests by previous 
administrations have passed. The debt 
limit extension request has become a 
yearly political event in which the two 
parties point accusing fingers at each 
other. Unfortunately, the goals apnear 
to be political embarrassment rather 
than responsible government. 

I have been opvosed to every debt 
limit ceiling extension since I was elected 
to the Senate. And the longer I observe 
the political process close at hand, the 
more I am convinced that the respon- 
sible action is to deny these yearly in- 
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creases. Otherwise, there is no light at 
the end of the deficit tunnel. 

The Reagan administration assumed 
office with a mandate to balance the 
Federal budget. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike were united in that goal. 
But something happened on the way to 
the White House. Mr. Reagan was con- 
vinced for campaign purposes to adopt 
the “pop” economics of the Kemp-Roth 
tax cut. Why not, it sounded good on 
the campaign trail. What American 
would not enjoy a 30-percent tax cut? 

Much to his moral credit but not his 
economic sense, President Reagan felt 
compelled upon assuming office to enact 
Kemp-Roth into law. As I read last 
year’s election, the American people 
were voting for fiscal responsibility and 
a balanced budget, not a tax cut. The 
tax cut has now made it virtually im- 
possible for Mr. Reagan to balance the 
budget. Regardless of how much—and 
how irresponsibly—he tries to force 
spending cuts, the enormity of the tax 
cut insures continuing and growing def- 
icits for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Reagan briefly held history’s 
golden moment; but he let it slip from 
his grasp as his vision became clouded 
by the siren song of Kemp-Roth. There 
will be more debt limit ceiling increases 
asked for by this administration. I will 
oppose them as I oppose the present one. 
They reflect the unwise and the unfor- 
tunate in American politics. All I and 
like-minded colleagues can do is to im- 
plore and beseech the President to re- 
consider the wisdom of his tax policies, 
and return to the clearly articulated 
priorities of the American people that 
places responsible fiscal policy as the 
national imperative. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against House Joint Resolution 265, 
the resolution to extend the temporary 
debt ceiling to a level of one trillion 
seventy-nine billion dollars. 

My vote against this proposal will 
register my view that the Federal budget 
should be brought under control as the 
preferable course of action. My vote is 
consistent with earlier votes and with 
my long-held position that the Federal 
budget be brought into balance and kept 
in balance. 

The trillion-dollar figure represents a 
watershed in our history. This dizzying 
pinnacle of debt was reached in a rela- 
tively short period of years. As recently 
as 1970, the debt stood at $383 billion. 
Even that level was high but it was man- 
ageable. The increase to near the tril- 
lion-dollar level has occurred in the past 
decade, an increase of over $600 billion. 
It is an admiss‘on that the Congress does 
not haye the budget under control. I be- 
lieve the Congress must ston short of the 
trillion-dollar level and redouble its ef- 
forts to insure that an increase to that 
level will not be needed. I intend to sup- 
port the Proxmire amendment which 
will limit the increase to $995 billion and 
if that fails, I will vote against the 
resolution. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
principle, I favor the Armstrong amend- 
ment, as it would provide additional 
authority to the President in his efforts 
to reduce Federal spending. 
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Past experience has shown that Con- 
gress is too often unwilling to make the 
tough political decisions necessary to get 
Federal spending under control. The 
Armstrong amendment corrects a flaw 
in the Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act by restoring a more desirable 
balance between the power of the Presi- 
dent to manage the expenditure of ap- 
propriated funds and the power of Con- 
gress to make available these funds, with 
direction on how they should be spent. 
Under current law, both Houses of Con- 
gress must pass legislation concurring 
in a Presidential request for a rescission 
of funds. This amendment would allow 
a Presidential decision not to spend ap- 
propriated moneys to stand unless both 
Houses of Congress took action to dis- 
approve the proposed rescission within 
a reasonable time. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding my 
support for this amendment in princi- 
ple, I must vote to table it at this time. 
The exigencies of the situation demand 
that this debt ceiling resolution be passed 
by both Houses of Congress and sent to 
the President no later than tomorrow. I 
would look favorably toward the Arm- 
strong proposal at another time on a 
more appropriate vehicle; however, since 
its adoption as an amendment to the 
debt ceiling resolution would jeopardize 
timely passage of this urgent measure, I 
am voting to table the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for years in 
considering the debt limit the Senator 
from Louisiana has asked the Treasury 
to furnish certain information that would 
help put the entire matter in perspective. 
Indeed, it has come to be known as the 
Long table because, a3 the Senator from 
Louisiana, he is the one who asked that 
this information be provided. 

Several things are interesting to note 
in connection with these tables, Mr. 
President. One fact is that in relative 
terms, that is when you look at the debt 
on a per capita basis, and when you look 
at it in terms of constant dollars, the debt 
that we have today is not nearly as great 
as it was at an earlier time. For example, 
one of the tables that I will place in the 
Record, table 4, shows that at the high 
point in 1945 the per cap'ta debt in con- 
stant dollars was $2,993 per person. I am 
speaking of the net national debt rather 
than the gross, Mr. President. Today that 
figure would be $1.190, which is approxi- 
mately one-third of what it was at that 
earlier date. 

None of us, Mr. President, want infia- 
tion, but it cuts both ways. Inflation 
both increases the income on the one 
hand and increases the expenses on the 
other. When you take all of these factors 
into account, you will find, for examonle, 
that the national debt is really not our 
bigrest problem. as far as debt is con- 
cerned. For example, as table 1 very 
well po’nts out, the total private debt 
greatly exceeds the total Federal debt. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, table 3, 
which I will also put into the Recorp in 
connection with this statement, indi- 
cates that at the high point in 1945 the 
Federal debt was 118.9 percent of the 
gross national product. Today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that Federal debt is 28.3 percent 
of the gross national product, approxi- 
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mately one-quarter of what it was at 
the high point in 1945. 

I think it well that we keep some of 
these matters in mind when we wonder 
how we manage to carry a debt of $1 
trillion. 

In terms of real dollars that $1 trillion 
is nothing like it was at an earlier date. 
When we consider the increased popu- 
lation, the increased productivity of the 
Nation, the increased wealth of the Na- 
tion, and put these things in context, 
Mr. President, we find that this Nation 
is not bankrupt, it is not broke. It is in- 
deed, the wealthiest Nation on the face 
of the Earth, and it is in a position to 
carry the burden that our people face. 

A great deal of the debt that the Fed- 
eral Government owes is held by the 
Federal Government itself. Some of it is 
held in the social security fund. True, 
the assets of the social security fund 
cover only a small portion of the liabili- 
ties of that fund, but insofar as we have 
some money in the fund, we are just 
that much ahead of the hounds in pay- 
ing our obligations and in being prepared 
to meet them as they fall due. 

The largest amount of debt held by 
the Government is held in the Federal 
Reserve Board or the Federal Reserve 
bank. Of course, this Government owns 
the Federal Reserve. 


So when you subtract from the debt 
the parts held by the Government itself 
and speak in terms of debts that we 
would be compelled to pay to persons 
other than the Government, the amount 
of the debt is not as great a figure as 
it is when you look at the gross debt. 


Of course, I recognize the fact that we 
do owe money to the social seturity fund, 
and that the bonds of this Government 
are held by the Federal Reserve. But I 
would point out that those debts can be 
looked upon somewhat as a debt that one 
owes to oneself. To the extent that the 
Government holds debts in its own funds, 
it is somewhat as it is when a person owes 
money to himself, being in a position to 
forgive if he wishes to do so. I realize, 
however, that we have obligations to our 
people and that funds will have to be 
raised to take care of pensions and the 
other obligations of this Government. 


I really am making this point. When 
you look at where we have been and 
where we are today, we are in a much 
stronger position now than we were at 
the end of World War II, no matter how 
one wishes to analyze it. 


This is a very wealthy and strong Na- 
tion. It is in a position to carry the bur- 
dens that have been assumed by this 
Government in years gone by. While I 
am not advocating that we assume more 
at this point. I would simply like to po‘nt 
out that the Nation is not going to come 
to an end by virtue of the fact that we 
have borrowed some money, and continue 
to borrow some money, to meet the ex- 
penses of Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these tables which I have had 
prepared be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED PER CAPITA NET GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT *—Continued 
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Corporate Other 
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State and local Federal * Total net debi 
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TABLE 4.—ESTIMATED FEDERAL DEBT RELATED TO POPULATION AND PRICES 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN PER CAPITA REAL GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT—Continued 


Year 


GNP in billions ot 


1972 dollars 


BS eWwo ho ho ho e e to to tot 
= 


from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, Commerce Department. Data for years 1946-80 from the Federal Reserve Board Flow of Funds. 
Federal securities includes public debt securities and budget agency securities. 


dividing debt figures by population of conterminous United States. Beginning 1949, population includes armed forces overseas, Hawaii and Alaska. 


5 December basis. 
in 1967 prices (ie., Consumer Price Index for all items). 
, Treasury Department; other data, Bureau of Economic Analysis, Commerce Department, and Federal Reserve Board (Flow of Funds) 


Note: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there are no 
further amendments. I suggest we go to 
third reading. 

Mr, HART addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
further amendments? 

Mr. DOLE. I ask for third reading, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
amendments to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we have 
had third reading. We are about to have 
passage. Let me urge all Senators to 
stay, however, and not vote and leave. 
There are other matters that have to be 
attended to, perhaps in connection with 
this bill, perhaps on another debt limit 
bill, and perhaps on another matter that 
has to be disposed of as well. I urge Sen- 
ators to stay. It is my hope and expecta- 
tions that we will not be long delayed. 
But vlease do not vote and then leave. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the resolu- 
tion pass? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the joint resolution pass? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the clerk announce the votes 
of Senators after they have voted. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER) 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana (Mr 
M t. H-”) world vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Senators will take their seats. 

Mr. BAKER. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any 
other Senators wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 298 Leg. ] 


YEAS—64 


Goldwater 
Gorton 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Burdick 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 
Garn 


Murkowski 


Schmitt 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 


Moynihan 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sasser 
Symms 
Williams 
Zorinsky 


Armstrong 
Baucus 
Boren 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Humphrey 
Chiles Leahy 
DeConcini Mattinely 
Dixon Metzenbaum 
Exon Mitchel: 


NOT VOTING—2 


Melcher Thurmond 
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So the joint resolution (H.J. Res, 265) 
was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate for a 
moment, and especially the minority 
leader, there are two other items that 
might be disposed of tonight and I, 
frankly, would like to have the judgment 
of the minority leader in this respect. 
One is the so-called Bolling bill, a House- 
passed measure which is on the calendar 
at this time dealing with the restoration 
of minimum benefits for social security 
and authorizing interfund borrowing and 
certain other purposes. 

I am prepared to ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of that item, 
either tonight or tomorrow or at some 
other convenient time. 

I may say, parenthetically, that I in- 
tend to support that measure, as 
amended by the amendments adopted by 
the Senate Finance Committee by a vote 
of 20 to 0. 


The second item is House Joint Res- 
olution 266, which is the 1-day debt limit, 
which must be done today, as I under- 
stand it, otherwise the Treasury will be 
out just under $5 million, about $4.6 mil- 
lion. This is to authorize tomorrow the 
issuance of obligations in order to make 
the semiannual, I think it is, contribution 
by the Treasury to the civil service re- 
tirement fund. Unless we go ahead and 
authorize that tonight, it will not be pos- 
sible to sell those securities and make 
that contribution and the civil service 
retirement fund will be out that amount 
of money. 


I yield to the minority leader, if he 
wishes to speak on any of these subjects, 
and then I can better advise the Senate 
on our further course of action for this 
evening. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I might just 
comment briefiy on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 266 before the minority leader re- 
sponds? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I might say 
I have discussed this with a number of 
members of the Finance Committee. 
Even though we passed the debt ceiling 
increase that takes effect October 1, un- 
less we do this little bookkeeping trans- 
action the Treasury Department will be 
precluded from issuing approximately 
$13 billion in securities to the civ'l sery- 
ice retirement trust fund. If this issue 
is delayed, the trust fund would lose 
about $4.5 milion, which would be just 
for 1 day; there is only 1 day involved. 


It seems to me that it is $4.5 million 
lost to the civil service retirement 
fund. I know of no objection to thts in 
the Senate Finance Committee. I know 
of no reason it could not be passed on a 
voice vote. We have had extensive debate 
on the big debt ceiling increase. I would 
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plead with my colleagues to let us bring 
this up and pass it on a voice vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would be 
perfectly happy to have a voice vote. In- 
deed, I see no earthly reason to have a 
rollcall vote on this measure. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if we can have a voice vote on this and 
go home, I would suggest we clear this 
bill. But, as to the other one, there may 
be some amendments and we would like 
to get to that tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
agreeable to that. 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN THE 
PUBLIC DEBT LiMiT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 266, and with respect to that 
measure that third reading of the com- 
mittee substitute which the Senate has 
heretofore agreed to be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScumittT). Is there objection? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the joint resolution 
by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 266) to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. There will be no more 
rolicall votes tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reported committee 
amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, House Joint 
Resolution 266 as it passed the House 
would raise the debt ceiling from $985 
to $999.8 billion through September 30, 
1981. 

Action on House Joint Resolution 266 
is still needed, even if we pass H.R. 265 
which increases the debt limit to $1,079.8 
billion effective October 1, 1981. 

The Treasury Department estimates 
that we will bump up against the exist- 
ing $985 billion debt limit on Septemher 
30, 1981, the day before the new debt 
limit would take effect. 

Unless the debt limit is increased for 
September 30, the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be precluded from issuing 
approximately $13 billion in securities 
to the civil service retirement trust 
fund. If this issue is delayed, the trust 
fund would lose about $4.5 million per 
day—$350.000 per $1 billion of unin- 
vested funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 266) was ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LUDWIG VON MISES 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 100th anniversary of Ludwig 
Von Mises, who was one of the greatest 
economists of the 20th century. 

Ludwig Von Mises was a student of the 
Austrian school which studies not only 
the economic effects of economic policy 
but the social effects that policy had on 
society as well. 

We, in the Congress, would do well to 
read Mr. Von Mises’ writings because I 
believe his thoughts would shed a clearer 
light on what we are doing here today. 

Although I never met Dr. Von Mises, 
I had the pleasure of meeting his wife— 
he was a great student and teacher of 
liberty. 

An article written by Tom Bethell will 
aprear in the October 2, 1981. issue of 
National Review commemorating this 
anniversary. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
1881-1973—-LUpWIc VON Mises: A CENTENARY 

(By Tom Bethell) 

Ludwig von Mises, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of whose birth we celebrate on 
September 29, is a name still only vaguely 
familiar to a good many U.S. policymakers, 
journalists, and students of public affairs. 
Nevertheless he may well have been the 
greatest twentieth century economist—the 
leading exponent of the Austrian School 
founded by Karl Menger and Eugen Böhm 
von Bawerk (his teachers), and in turn the 
teacher of Friedrich von Hayek, Eric Voe- 
gélin, Fritz Machlup, and Henry Hazlitt, 
among many. 

Born in Lemberg (then a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire), Mises studied 
and taught (as an unsalaried lecturer) at 
the University of Vienna. He then took a 
position at the Vienna Chamber of Com- 
merce, where he conducted an informal sem- 
inar attended by Voegelin and Hayek. “Liv- 
ing through one world war, on the side of 
the defeated,” Hazlitt has written, “frus- 
trated by the intellectual decline in Austria 
after the war, Mises lived to see the rise of 
Hitler. Driven from Vienna by the threat of 
a Nazi takeover, he spent six comparatively 
happy years as a professor at the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies at 
Geneva." 

“The spirit of genuine liberalism flourished 
in this unique institution,” Mises later 
wrote. “But all around us the barbarian 
flood was rising and we all knew we were 
fighting with nothing but forlorn hope.” On 
Aucust 2, 1940, Mises and his wife, Margit, 
arrived in New Jersey. Five years later he was 
appointed visiting professor at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at New 
York University. 

Then begen the second prominent seminar 
in Mises’s life. this one lasting until 1969, by 
which time he was 88 year old. Mises was 
“often treated as a second-class citizen by 
the university authorities, remote from pres- 
tigious academic centers, and surrounded 
largely by time-serving wncomurehending 
majors in accounting or business finance," 
Murray Rothbard. one of his students. has 
written. But still, Mises also instructed a 
younger generation of economists, some of 
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whom are teaching in American universities 
today. 

In 1947, Mises joined the staff of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education (publisher 
of The Freeman), founded by Leonard Read, 
and in this decade wrote, among other works, 
Omnipotent Government, Bureaucracy, and 
Planned Chaos. His magnum opus, Human 
Action, was published by Yale University 
Press in 1949, but its second edition 15 years 
later was marred by an atrocious array of 
misprints, omissions, and transposed pages. 
A respectable edition was later published by 
Henry Regnery, in 1966. 

Von Mises died in New York in 1973, aged 
92. His voice, although influential, still seems 
to be almost inaudible in the babel of ag- 
gregates, equilibria, and mathematics that is 
modern economics. His name is not men- 
tloned in Economics; Private and Public 
Choice, by Gwartney and Stroup, perhaps the 
best of the contemporary mainstream text- 
books, and is relegated to a single footnote in 
Paul Samuelson’s Economics. 

In the course of his Notes and Recollec- 
tions, written shortly after his arrival in 
America, von Mises wrote his own somber 
epltaph—perhaps his most famous passage: 

“Occasionally I entertained the hope that 
my writings would bear practical fruit and 
show the way tor policy. Constantly I have 
been looking for evidence of a change in 
ideology. But I have never allowed myself to 
be deceived. I have come to realize that my 
theories explain the degeneration of a great 
civilization: they do not prevent it. I set 
out to be a reformer, but only became the 
historian of decline.” 


All his life Mises reasoned that agreement 
both materially and morally improved man- 
kind. But the Miseasian remedy—voluntary 
exchange, free prices, limited government— 
was no match for the terrible plague of so- 
cialism that spread across the world in the 
course of his lifetime. The ideas of Hberty 
and voluntarism that he espoused, ideas that 
one might imagine would have some appeal 
for university professors and intellectuals in 
an age of supposed enlightenment, to this 
day have remained partially concealed in the 
shadows of command and coerclon—ideas 
that are far more appealing to the intelli- 
gentsla. Why this should be remains perhaps 
the greatest intellectual conundrum of our 
era. 


The date of von Mises’ birth almost bisects 
the interval between the arrivals on earth 
of Lenin and Hitler, exponents of variant 
forms (Marxism and National Socialism) of 
a totalitarian ideology which has been fanat- 
ically expounded, ardently embraced, and 
murderously enforced in our time. The mild 
von Mises—courtly gentleman, professor of 
the old school—was no match for these zea- 
lots; his antidote less appealing than their 
poison. 

It is worth reviewing one Misesian con- 
tribution because it is of such abiding im- 
portance and yet is so little understood. As 
early as 1920—long before the evidence from 
the Soviet Union was available—Mises 
argued that socialism as originally conceived 
could only work in the most crude, approx- 
imate, and inefficient manner. Early Marxists 
wanted to do away with money entirely and 
institute a central planning authority which 
would allocate raw materials to factories, 
and then allocate the finished goods to con- 
sumers—by command rather than by price. 

Mises saw that this could never work, be- 
cause prices incorporate far more informa- 
tion, and more up-to-date information, than 
can ever possibly be at the disposal of the 
central planners. The amount of lumber 
that a factory manager orders depends on 
its price, Just as the amount the lumberjack 
provides also depends on its price. Prices 
convey information to users about relative 
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scarcity, and so ensure that resources are 
channeled to their most highly valued uses 
(in the same way that an item sold at auc- 
tion goes to the highest bidder). Prices also 
perform the signal feat of equalizing supply 
and demand. When prices are established by 
law, then supply and demand get out of bal- 
ance, and bureaucracies are needed to bend 
them back together again. Meanwhile there 
are queues, as we found when market pricing 
of gasoline was forbidden by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the 1970s. 

Mises’s argument about prices was al- 
legedly refuted by Oskar Lange and Fred 
Taylor, and one or two other socialist econ- 
omists, who argued that central planners 
could arrive at the appropriate prices by 
“trial and error.” In fact it is not possible 
to do this, as Thomas Sowell points out in 
Knowledge and Decisions, because the infor- 
mation at the disposal of the central plan- 
ners is always out of date, whereas prices 
instantly incorporate information about 
supply and demand. 

Moreover, as Paul Craig Roberts pointed 
out in Marx’s Theory of Exchange, Aliena- 
tion, and Crisis, the original socialist idea 
was to do away with prices altogether. If 
the socialist concedes that he must “sim- 
ulate” them, then why not restore actual 
market pricing and abolish the central plan- 
ning authority? The problem with the 
planned economy, says Roberts, rephrasing 
Mises’ original point. is that it is not pos- 
sible to make something in a factory and be 
sure that the thing mae is worth more than 
its component parts. Prices tell us that: and 
if thev still don't ret the message across, 
then the quarterly balance sheet certainly 
will. 

Governments themselves may be defined as 
institutions whose outpnts have less value 
than their inputs. But here one begins to 
branch off into Mises’ ideas about bureauc- 
racy—the hopeless tack of trying to reas- 
semble information and authority at the cen- 
ter once it has been outlawed at the 
perinhery (‘1.e., in the country at large). Bu- 
reaucrats fail not because they are la7y or in- 
competent bunt because they are unecual to 
the massive task of “commanding” an econ- 
omy. Prices could allocate gasoline, but 
twenty thousand DOE bureaucrats could not. 
The Soviet economy functions to the extent 


that it does, despite being centrally planned, 


becar'se its planners “mimic” Western prices; 
but these ersatz prices also tend to be ineffec- 
tive because thev do not reflect local supply 
and demand conditions. 

Mises’ nont about prices and sccialism is 
still terribly important, becauce what, after 
all, are we quarreling with the Soviets about 
if not this? It wovld be so much easier in 
many ways to lay down our arms and concede 
that they are basically a peaceloving lot. 
Those who believe in central planning may 
indeed think in Just this way. 

But we should not forget that banning 
genuine prices from a nation means declaring 
voluntary transactions between consenting 
adults to be illegal. Tf such a law is to be en- 
forced then a huge new police force must be 
created—in effect an army. (It is obvious, of 
course. that the central-planning model is at 
bottom a military vision of society.) Why 
must this be done if the result is inefficient to 
boot? Coercion. corruption. and militariza- 
tion may perhaps be justified if the overall 
efficiency of production is thereby increased; 
but if it is decreased, then such enslavement 
loo’s singularly pointless—as indeed the So- 
viet Union looks today. 

It tells us something about the covertly 
authoritarian (totalitarian?) tendencies of 
academia that Oskar Lange et al. were widely 
assumed to have carried the day in the afore- 
mentioned debate with Mises. The professors 
wanted socialism, in America as elsewhere, 
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and they weren't about to let a little obstacle 
called von Mises prevent them from finding It 
to be the better system. 

Hay2k later came to Mises’s rescue with a 
new and crushing reply to the central plan- 
ners: a central plan can only be imple- 
mented, he pointed out, if individuals are 
prevented from implementing their own 
planas. Thus central planning puts a govern- 
ment at war with its citizens—a two-sen- 
tence synopsis of The Road to Serfdom. But 
was anyone listening even then? The gran- 
diose, moral-sounding promises of socialism 
(justice, equality) always managed to drown 
out such civil appeals to reason in Mises's 
lifetime. 

How about now? Is the situation any bet- 
ter today? One must be on one’s guard 
against undue optimism, as Mises always 
was. The totalitarians of the Left never give 
up, it is now clear, and seem to be gathering 
strength in Western Europe at present (al- 
though declining in Eastern Europe). Never- 
theless, there are signs of hope. Serlous aca- 
demic attempts to justify socialism seem to 
be on the decline at last, after a period of su- 
premacy almost exactly corresponding to 
Mises's lifetime. 

In addition, the new supply-side move- 
ment in economics, which incorporates many 
ideas from von Mises and the Austrian School 
generally, seems to be imbued with a meas- 
ure of that zeal and passion which enabled 
the socialists to win so many earlier battles 
and without which no ideas ever prevail. 

At the end of My Years with Ludwig von 
Mises Margit von Mises writes: “If I myself 
could realize one special dream, it would be 
that every President of the United States 
should get for his inauguration a complete 
set of Lu’s books, destined for the Oval Office 
in the White House.” Well, her dream has 
partly been realized, because the current oc- 
cupant of the Oval Office, at least, has long 
been a devoted reader of her husband’s books. 
At NR's twentieth anniversary dinner, held 
just five years before he was elected Presi- 
dent, Ronald Reagan came up to Margit von 
Mises's table and said: “Mrs. von Mises, I 
am honored to meet you. You don’t know 
how often I consult the books of your hus- 
band before I make a speech.” 

Von Mises was not an optimistic man, but 
even he might have been encouraged if he 
had heard those words, and then later had a 
chance to meet the man who spoke them in 
the office that he occupies today. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
recent public opinion poll conducted for 
the Washington Post newspaper and 
ABC News has found that over 70 per- 
cent of those polled believe President 
Reagan’s defense program is about right 
or not enough. 

Although the news poll did not high- 
light this finding it is strong evidence 
that the American public supports re- 
storing U.S. military power even in the 
face of additional Government cutbacks 
and a weak economy. 


Mr. President, this finding clearly dis- 
putes those who contend that public sup- 
port for the Reagan defense program is 
softening. While our economy has slowed 
in the past 6 months, the military threat 
has not changed and the requirement 
for a stronger defense position is as clear 
today as it was 6 months or 1 year ago. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled, “Budget 
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Cuts Too Severe, Public Says” which ap- 
peared in the September 23, 1981 issue 
of the Washington Post, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Budget Cuts Too Severe, Public Says 

(By Barry Sussman) 

Americans are showing dramatic shifts in 
their perceptions of President Reagan, with 
a majority tending to view the president as 
siding with the wealthy and being far more 
sympathetic to big business than to labor, 
according to the findings of a new Washing- 
ton Post-ABC News public opinion poll. 

Furthermore, at a moment when the 
Reagan administration is sounding a call for 
further reductions in social programs, the 
public is moving in the opposite direction, 
with a strong plurality saying that Reagan 
is going too far in his plans for such cuts. 

Overall, Reagan remains personally popu- 
lar, but he and his economic programs are 
subject to a skeptical appraisal that did not 
exist Just a few months ago. He is losing sup- 
port among older Americans and among 
many Democrats who had backed him 
earlier. Black Americans, always strongly op- 
posed to Reagan, are almost unanimous in 
their disapproval. 

Instead of being optimistic about the na- 
tion's economy now that Reagan’s tax and 
domestic spending cuts are in place, most 
Americans are decidedly pessimistic. Only 
one in eight among those polled says he feels 
that the economy is getting better. The rest 
are evenly split between those who say it is 
worsening and those who say it is staying 
about the same. 

The glow seems to be fading in other ways 
as well. Where some Republican leaders have 
been citing oll findings as evidence that 
the GOP is becoming the majority party, the 
new Post-ABC News poll shows affiliation 
with the Renublican Party to be declining 
slightly in recent months, and affiliation with 
the Democ~ats increasing. 

In one vital current issue, military spend- 
ing, the public continues to support Reagan 
strongly, according to the poll. Asked 
whether Reagan is going too far in his plans 
to increase military spending, not far enough, 
or whether his planned increases are just 
about right, 52 percent say his proposed in- 
creases are Just about right. Another 19 per- 
cent say he isn’t going far enough, and only 
23 percent say the proposed increases are 
too large. 

A total of 1,501 adults were interviewed in 
the new poll, which was taken by telephone 
from Sept. 14 to Sept. 20. A number of the 
questions were the same as ones the Post and 
ABC News have been asking since Reagan 
took office, so clear trends may be noted. 

For example, when Reagan announced 
plans for a 30 percent across the board tax 
cut and spending cuts of some $40 billion in 
February, this question was asked: “Overall, 
would you say Reagan cares more about serv- 
ing poor and lower income people, middle 
income people, upper income people .. . or 
would you say he cares equally about serving 
all people?” 

At that time, 23 percent said Reagan cared 
more about upper income people, and 64 
percent said he cared equally about serving 
ali the people. ™n April, when the same ques- 
tion was asked, 29 rercent said he cared 
more about upper income people and 58 per- 
cent said he cared equally for all the people. 

Reagan won almost all he asked for from 
Congress, with a three-year. across-the- 
board tax cut of 25 percent and budget cuts 
totaling about $40 billion. But with that 
political victory, he also aprarently altered 
perceptions of himself. In the new poll there 
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is a striking shift: today 52 percent say 
Reagan cores more about serving upper in- 
come people and 35 percent say he cares 
equally about serving all people. 

Along the same line, the Post-ABC News 
poll contained this question, which had not 
been asked previously: “If you had to choose, 
would you say Reagan is more sympathetic 
to big business or to labor in the United 
States?” A total of 78 percent say “big busi- 
ness,” 12 percent say “labor,” and 10 percent 
express no opinion. 

On Thursday night the president is to ad- 
dress the nation on telévision. He is expected 
to outline a request for further budget cuts 
and appeal to the public for support. As he 
does, he will be speaking to a citizenry that 
may not be as receptive to such cuts as it 
was in the spring and summer, according to 
the roll’s findings. 

Question: “Some people say that Reagan 
is going too far in his plan to cut back or 
eliminate government social programs; others 
say his proposed cuts are just right, and still 
others say he is not going far enough. How 
closest to your own?” 

In April, when Post-ABC News interview- 
ers first asked that question, the public 
tended to side with Reagan's cuts. Forty-two 
percent said the cuts were just right, 33 per- 
cent said the president was going too far, and 
18 percent said he wasn’t going far enough. 

The new poll, taken just as many of those 
cuts are about to take effect, shows a sharp 
reversal. Forty-seven percent say Reagan is 
going too far in cutting social programs, 30 
percent say the cuts are about right and 19 
percent say the president isn't going far 
enough. 

Overall, 61 percent of those interviewed 
say they approve of the way Reagan is han- 
dling his job as president, a figure that has 
been just about constant since March, with 
the exception of a sharp burst of approval 
following the assassination attempt against 
him at the end of that month. 

At the same time, however, the new poll 
shows fewer people saying they are undecided 
about Reagan and more saying they disap- 
prove than at any time since his election. In 
all, 34 percent give Reagan a negative job 
rating, a six-point Increase since July. 

At the onset of his term, Reagan's strongest 
supporters were older people. Beginning in 
May, however, when he announced plans for 
cuts in the Social Security program, succes- 
sive polls have shown that support eroding. 
In February, people 61 and older said they 
approved of his handling the presidency by a 
71 to 12 ratio. Now the figures are 51 to 39. 

Blacks, on the other hand, expressed dis- 
approval from the beginning. Jn February, 
he received negative ratings from blacks by 
& two-to-one margin. Today that figure has 
jumped to five to one. 

The poll strongly suggests that the new 
discontent is tied to concern over the econ- 
omy. Reagan has maintained that it is too 
soon for sharp change to have occurred. But 
the public, at least according to the poll, 
hasn't noticed any change for the better, 
either in the national economy or in their 
own finances, or in the overall employment 
picture. 

If anything, the public appears slightly 
more pessimistic now on all three counts 
than it has recently, according to the poll. 
There is a marginal increase in the number 
saying the economy is not getting better, in 
those saying they have trouble paying their 
own monthly bills, and in the number think- 
ing that next year won't be any better for 
themselves than this year has been. 

On employment, Reagan was given a some- 
what positive rating in April, when 38 percent 
told Post-ABC News interviewers that they 
approved his handling of that problem and 
29 percent said they disapproved. 
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That rating has also switched: now it is 40 
percent approve and 44 percent disapprove. 
As might be expected, that shift is most pro- 
nounced among less-educated Americans, 
the ones who are usually most affected by 
problems in the job market. 


AWACS SALES TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Reagan administration proposal to sell 
five airborne warning and control sys- 
tems (AWACS) and other military 
equipment to Saudi Arabia has recently 
been in the forefront of the news. Much 
time has been devoted to the study of 
this proposal, and much debate has 
taken place to determine whether the 
United States should carry out this par- 
ticular transaction. 

On September 17, 1981, I announced 
support of the AWACS sale to Saudi 
Arabia primarily because this transac- 
tion is vital to the national security in- 
terest of the United States, to the defense 
of Saudi Arabia, and to the security of 
Israel. In addition to enhancing our 
friendship with this strategic supplier of 
oil, America will at the same time pro- 
tect Israel because it can exercise some 
control over this defensive system. The 
sale will also serve as a deterrent to So- 
viet expansion in the Middle East by 
providing a precise monitoring system to 
warn the Saudis of any Soviet aggressive 
action. 

An editorial in the September 15, 1981, 
edition of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
the South’s oldest newspaper, expresses 
some of my views concerning the sale of 
AWACS to Saudi Arabia, to assure Israel 
that these planes will not be used offen- 
sively, and to keep the Soviets in con- 
stant check. 

Mr. President, in order to share this 
timely article with my colleagues, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

“ISRAEL'S SIGN” 

No one seems willing to admit it openly, 
but the recently announced broadening of 
military cooperation between the United 
States and Israel appears to be bound tightly 
to Israel acceptance of the Reagan admin- 
istration’s proposal to sell controversial mili- 
tary gear to the Saudi Arabians. 

Israel is hungry for a sign that America 
is not easing away from her longtime com- 
mitment to the Jewish state. Certainly the 
ties that bind our two nations are too emo- 
tional, and at the same time too practical, 
for any relaxation to be considered. 

Nevertheless, Israel is a nation of Nerv- 
ous Nellies—quite understandably. It is 
surrounded by enemies, and every time the 
United States moves to strengthen ties with 
one of those enemies, Israelis go into fits. 
They send lobbyists to the White House or 
Capitol Hill to hinder the improvement of 
U.S. relations with any Middle Eastern coun- 
try but Israel. 

This time it is Saudi Arabia that is the 
recipient of U.S. attention. The five sophisti- 
cated airborne warning and control planes 
(AWACS) that Mr. Reagan wants to sell to 
the Saudis—which they can operate only 
with U.S. technical assistance—will strength- 
en vigilance against the sinister Soviets and 
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the insane Iranians. Israel, though, fearing 
the Saudis intend to use the planes against 
its forces, wants to block the sale. 

Saudi Arabia in the last few months has 
been toning down some of its anti-Israel 
rhetoric. It is important for Israel to re- 
member that Saudi Arabia, like the U.S., 
must balance one set of allies (other Arab 
nations) with another (the West, and par- 
ticularly the United States). The Saudis in 
the past have vocalized loudly about pushing 
Israel into the sea, and to a great extent 
this has been because its Arab allies expect 
it to do so. 

The Saudis also would like to remain 
politically free, and, not incidentally, free 
to sell oll to the West. That is an activity the 
Soviet Union would like to be able to in- 
fluence. However, only those with great ac- 
cess to what the ruling House of Saud really 
thinks know whether Saudi Arabia’s leaders 
are swayed more by strategic practicality or 
religious zeal. 

The Israeli government of Menachem 
Begin acts as if it believes religious zeal is 
the only key to understanding all Saudi ac- 
tions, and it is unlikely that anything the 
Saudis do or say will convince it otherwise. 
Therefore, if the U.S. government wants to 
sell AWACS to the Saudis, it is going to have 
to soothe feelings in Jerusalem—and an ex- 
cellent starting point is to provide assur- 
ances that America will not permit these 
planes to be used against Israel. 


That, in addition to its obvious strategic 
value, is the import of the plan to increase 
U.S.-Israeli military cooperation. Now, if 
Israel will call off its lobbyists and let the 
U.S. Congress authorize the AWACS sale to 
Saudi Arabia, all nations in the Middle East 
can resume their vigil to the north and 
elsewhere with the increased assurance that 
a set of electronic eyes-in-the-sky should 
provide. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOM- 


EN’S CLUBS DISTINGUISHED 
VOLUNTEER AWARD PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to take just a moment of 
the Senate’s time to commend the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the outstanding work they do through- 
out the country in promoting free en- 
terprise, close family ties, and volun- 
teerism. 


For those who are not familiar with 
this organization, the GFWC was or- 
ganized in 1889, and today, with its 10 
million members, it is the largest and 
oldest nondenominational, nonpartisan, 
international services organization of 
volunteer women in the world. The 
GFWC has members in 46 countries, in- 
cluding 600,000 in the United States. 


Recently, the GFWC gave national 
recognition to five adults and two teen- 
agers who, because of their extraordi- 
nary individual contributions of time 
and effort to the American way of life, 
were designated “distinguished volun- 
teers.” The five adult winners were Mrs. 
Sid Kline, of Lakewood, Colo.; Mrs. Jane 
LeDain, of Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Faye 
Moore, of Lilburn, Ga.; Mrs. Cynthia 
Viasaty Smith, of Manchester, N.H.; and 
Mrs. Ann Taylor, of Aiken, S.C. The two 
teenage winners were Karen Coble, of 
Vanzant, Mo., and Brigitte Sandoval, of 
Carrizozo, N. Mex. Each of these indi- 
viduals was honored here in our Nation’s 
Capital in various ceremonies, including 
a ceremony at the White House hosted 
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by Mrs. Reagan in which each winner 
received a Steuben Crystal Eagle from 
the First Lady. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
gratulate and commend all of these out- 
standing ladies for the selfless contribu- 
tions they have made to their respective 
communities. In particular, I would like 
to pay tribute to Mrs. Ann Taylor of 
my home State and hometown, Aiken, 
S.C. Mrs. Taylor has distinguished her- 
self as a professional nurse, as a devoted 
family person, and as a community- 
minded citizen and leader. Americans 
can take pride in her accomplishments 
and strive to emulate her enthusiasm, 
character, and her charitable giving of 
time and talent to a number of worth- 
while causes, especially that of retarded 
and handicapped citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a GEWC-prepared press re- 
lease highlighting some of Mrs. Taylor’s 
outstanding accomplishments and con- 
tributions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GEWC DISTINGUISHED VOLUNTEER AWARD 
WINNER: ANN TAYLOR 

Ann Taylor of Aiken, S.C., winner of a 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs Dis- 
tinguished Volunteer Award, was a career 
woman who found time for volunteering be- 
cause she learned it enriched her life. 

A registered nurse working for a doctor, 
she discovered many mothers had no place 
during the day to leave their children for a 
few hours to do errands or volunteer work 
except costly in-home babysitters. 

So she opened a day care center in her 
home, Its popularity soared. Additions were 
made to the house until, aided by a staff of 
eight or ten, she was caring for up to 100 
children a day. 

After 15 years, she discontinued the center 
but opened a pre-kindergarten program in 
her home for another five years. She closed 
that two years ago. 

It was the parents of handicapped children 
asking if their youngsters could attend her 
day care center that started Mrs. Taylor 
thinking about children with physical and 
psychological developmental disabilities. 

Through the Aiken Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club where she then was 
civic participation chairman and with the 
county’s Association for Retarded Citizens, 
she volunteered to help found Aiken's first 
facility and program for retarded children. 

Next came a support and educational pro- 
gram for parents of the retarded. She has 
been president of the Aiken Association for 
Retarded Citizens and president of the South 
Carolina Association for Retarded Citizens 
which in 1979 named her its outstanding 
volunteer. 

Five years ago, the local Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Club cited her its out- 
standing Aiken County Career Woman. 

Mrs. Taylor now is part-time executive 
director for the Aiken County Commission 
for the Handicapped. She continues to vol- 
unteer her nursing skills helping the Red 
Cross with Bloodmobile projects. She was 
local Crusade Chairman for the American 
Cancer Society. 

She currently serves on the American Can- 
cer Society’s South Carolina public educa- 
tion committee pushing anti-smoking pro- 
grams in schools, film showings for students 
and adults, and cancer detection tests for 
workers at local plants and mills. 

Mrs. Taylor was nominated for the na- 
tional Distinguished Volunteer Award com- 
petition by the GEWC Aiken Junior 
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Woman's Club even though she is not a 
GEWC member. A widow, she has a son and 
a daughter and six grandchildren. 


ADMIRAL HYMAN RICKOVER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
excellent article in the superior military 
service of Adm. Hyman Rickover has 
been published in the October 1981, issue 
of Armed Forces Journal International. 

This article, written by former Acting 
Navy Secretary James Woolsey, captures 
the spirit of the admiral in a way that 
argues in support of his reappointment. 

Admiral Rickover is the father of our 
nuclear navy. Its role in maintaining U.S. 
strength on the high seas is a matter of 
record. We should avail ourselves of his 
leadership as long as it is available. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIcKOVER’s LENGTHENING SHADOW 
(By R. James Woolsey) 


One of this century's unique figures is 
about to be in the news again. By February 
of even-numbered years, since time out of 
mind, the Secretary of the Navy has had to 
decide whether to extend Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover’s active duty for yet another two 
years. The current Secretary, John Lehman, 
can expect at least as much advice on this 
pending decision as countless of his prede- 
cessors—from such random quarters as the 
odd congressional committee chairman, 
passers-by on the street, and other casually 
interested folks, such as, say, the President. 
The decision is usually made by the preced- 
ing summer or the fall, so the papers are 
probably in Secretary Lehman's in-box by 
now—sitting there staring at him. (I have 
the timing and mechanics of this process 
pretty well in mind. I signed the last Rickover 
extension, as Acting Secretary, in the fall of 
1979.) 

The object of this biennial attention is 
not only Washington's ultimate survivor, he 
is—more importantly—one of its perennial 
winners. The two traits are not unrelated, 
As the years have rolled on he has come to 
know more and more about the business of 
building and operating nuclear-powered 
ships. He and his staff have such a combina- 
tion of institutional memory and expertise, 
especially compared to the civilians who come 
and go from the Defense Department, that 
they win a good many more than they lose. 
He has both survived because he wins and 
won because he has survived. 

For many years he has played the Hill 
the way Casals played the cello, but many 
of his strongest congressional supporters— 
Pastore, Rivers, Hebert—are no lonver around. 
And he is not the darling of the new military 
reform movement. 

Rickover’s influence, in the Navy and in 
the country, has spread light-years beyond 
the construction of naval nuclear reactors. 
Seeing the need for better-educated officers 
and enlisted men to run his power plants, 
for example, he has become a major force in 
education at the Naval Academy and in the 
NROTC program. His “why-not-the-best” 
standards about nuclear ship propulsion have 
affected the rest of the Navy as well, to the 
point that generations of nonnuclear officers 
have gnashed their teeth, and worse, at hav- 
ing to go to a special school on conventional 
propulsion before assuming their sea-going 
commands. Many of them argue strongly that 
the time would better be spent on tactics and 
other subjects. 
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Rickover is the scourge of the conglomerate 
builders of nuclear-powered warships, insist- 
ing on maintaining a whip hand over his 
projects that leaves very little room for their 
corporate notions of profit, and none for the 
Washington lawyers who handle their claims 
against the Government. (He scorns the lat- 
ter breed even more, if that is possible, than 
he does whiz kid systems analysts.) "I treat 
the Government’s money as if it were my 
own,” he is fond of saying. There are several 
cor>orate board rooms where they must 
wonder if Hyman Rickover has ever spent a 
nickel on himself. His offices, by the way, 
have always been intentionally dilapidated— 
“every penny goes for nuclear power.” 

In the strength of his no-nonsense per- 
sonality, in the indomitability of his will, 
and in his—well—prickliness, Rickover re- 
sembles only a few modern figures. To me 
the closest parallels are Charles DeGaulle and 
Menachem Begin. These sorts of men simply 
have a greater specific gravity than the rest 
of mankind. They distort the force fields 
around them, bending more of the world to 
their wills than seems possible or reasonable, 
especially to those who get bent. Such men 
can be infuriating to deal with, even for 
statesmen—recall Churchill's saying that the 
greatest cross he had to bear was the Cross 
of Lorraine. And when such people are wrong 
their mistakes can be as lasting as their 
triumphs. 

But the DeGaulles, the Begins, and the 
Rickovers are the people whose impacts 
reach far beyond, and last long after, their 
own lives. You disagree with the Kindly Old 
Gentleman, as he is sometimes dubbed in 
the Pentagon, about the proper size for air- 
craft carriers, or any of a number of other 
subjects? You are one of those unfortunates 
who has had a major (or even minor) set-to 
with him and—remember feeling as if you 
had gone 12 rounds with Ali? I understand, 
believe me. 

Still, keep a few things in mind: there is 
no Soviet skipper, anywhere in the world, 
who sleeps soundly in his sea cabin. He can 
never be sure that he isn't in the cross 
hairs of the periscope of one of Rickover's 
marvelous. quiet black attack boats. And, as 
we fuss with the M-X and the agonizing hard 
problem of fixing the vulnerability of our 
ICBMs, we have scme breathing space—be- 
cause some more of Rickover's products, car- 
rying their Poseidon and Trident missiles, 
slip silently on patrol somewhere beneath 
the Atlantic and Pacific. His ships are com- 
manded and operated by some of the most 
extraordinarily able and professional men 
you will ever meet. Their standards, and 
those of many of their colleacues in other 
parts of the Navy, have been shaped directly 
and indirectly by Rickover's will and per- 
fectionism. (One would wish that his influ- 
ence in the civilian nuclear power industry, 
had been greater—Rickover-trained people 
don’t turn the wrong valves the way they 
did at Three-Mile Island.) Yes, his standards 
are so high that there are only two-thirds as 
many such nuclear-trained officers as we 
need, and the ships are so expensive that 
we can’t afford nearly enough of them. But 
unlike much in our modern society, and 
much in our military establishment, they 
work, and they work safely and superbly. 
Could we do better—say, have more shins 
and crews—by cutting some of Rickover’s 
perfectly square corners? Maybe, but the rest 
of us can second-guess the nuclear Navy 
with a lot less effort than it took him to 
build it—the institution that is his length- 
ened shadow. 

So join the watch to see whether John 
Lehman signs those papers or not. But while 
you're wondering whether Rickover will re- 
tire this winter or will be sitting there in 
his office, growling into his telephcne, in 
the 21st century—and whatever your prefer- 
ence in the matter—undertake an instruc- 
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tive little intellectual exercise: try to think 
of another living American to whom you owe 
more. 


AMTRAK 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have 
just received most distressing news call- 
ing into question the future of our na- 
tional rail passenger system, which I 
have worked so hard to maintain. 

I understand that the administration 
is proposing $373 million in funding for 
Amtrak, which when combined with $166 
million in advance appropriations, 
amounts to $539 million for Amtrak’s ex- 
perses during fiscal year 1982. This figure 
represents a significant reduction from 
the $735 million, which Congress re- 
cently approved during the reconciliation 
process. This reduction would spell doom 
to our national rail passenger network 
and important rail service in the West. 

Since the beginning of this year, I have 
strongly opposed any funding levels 
which would have had a detrimental ef- 
fect on the maintenance of a national rail 
passenger system. Throughout Senate 
Commerce Committee deliberations and 
consideration by the full Senate and 
Congress, I fought hard to insure the re- 
tention of rail service responsive to the 
transportation needs of my constituents 
and those across the country. Early in 
the Commerce Committee deliberations, 
I filed dissenting views which raised se- 
rious questions about the soundness of a 
reduced funding level for Amtrak and its 
devastating impact on our national sys- 
tem. I must once again raise these same 
concerns, which should be shared by all, 
about the latest administration propos- 
als. 

I once again reiterate my commitment 
to a sound rail passenger system, which I 
believe the recently approved $735 million 
insures. I will continue to oppose any 
efforts to reduce this level and thus to 
erode essential rail service to the West. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
50 years ago the U.S. Senate ratified the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, in a noble, effort 
to outlaw war once and for all. 

Some historians have scoffed at the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact as a symbol of the 
naive idealism that may have helped 
contribute to the beginning of World 
War II. And yet, Mr. President, the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact was the culmination of 
the first great round of multilateral 
agreements in the early part of this cen- 
tury—like the League of Nations, the 
Washington Naval Conference, and the 
Geneva accords—that helped to keep the 
spirit of peace alive for years after the 
“war to end all wars.” 

More importantly, such agreements 
strove to build a spirit of international 
consensus and to establish law and mu- 
tual agreement as the cornerstone of 
affairs of state. Looking to the spirit of 
thos? vears. diplomats after World War 
II tried to rebuild the shattered founda- 
tions of the international community. 

At Dumbarton Oaks here in Wash- 
ington, in San Francisco, and in New 
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York, these diplomats hammered out 
agreements based, for the most part, on 
consensus and voluntary cooperation. In 
the ensuing years the United States has 
increasingly come to rely, in our every- 
day relations with foreign nations, on 
multilateral and bilateral treaties and 
agreements founded, not on force or on 
the threat of force, but on voluntary co- 
operation. 

Yet for almost 35 years we have re- 
fused to ratify the United Nations Con- 
vention on Genocide, signed by our rep- 
resentative in 1948. 

I ask that my colleagues acknowledge 
the value of the system of international 
law and cooperation that we have created 
by agreeing to at long last ratify the 
Genocide Convention. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH OF 
LUDWIG VON MISES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as the de- 
bate heats up concerning the role of 
Government in our society, it is helpful 
to recall some of the lessons that Ludwig 
von Mises gave us. 

Long ago, I read his great book, “Hu- 
man Action,” and found in it some most 
convincing arguments in behalf of a free 
society and the essential humaneness of 
such a society. 

Dr. von Mises’ work, “The Theory of 
Money and Credit,” outlines the impor- 
tance of a gold standard and should be 
required reading for the Governors of 
the Federal Reserve and the staff of the 
Treasury. 

In a letter to the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, January 29, 1981, Mrs. 
Ludwig von Mises commented on an edi- 
torial page article concerning the intel- 
lectual fathers of the current admin- 
istration. She specifically addressed a 
statement in the article that questioned 
whether or not President Reagan ever 
read Ludwig von Mises. Mrs. von Mises 
said: 

Your readers might be interested to know 
that T met then-Governor Reagan on Novem- 
ber 17, 1975 at the twentieth anniversary 
party of the National Review. I sat next to 
his table with Mrs. John Chamberlain and 
he addressed me the following words, “Mrs. 
von Mises, I am honored to meet you, You 
don’t know how often I consult the books 
of your husband before I make a speech.” 
And in the last five years he must have read 
even more of my husband’s books consider- 
ing that he delivered an address on the Hills- 
dale campus in the Ludwig von Mises lecture 
series titled, “Whatever Happened to Free 
Enterprise.” We can only hope and wish that 
President Reagan will have the opportunity 
to implement the free market and anti-infla- 
tion ideas he long admired in Professor Mises’ 
writing. 


Mr. President, we are fortunate to have 
serving in this body a scholar whose 
works include a lucid article on Ludwig 
von Mises. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
North Carolina and my friend. Dr. JOHN 
East, published “American Conservative 
Thought: The Impact of Ludwig von 
Mises” in the fall. 1979 issue of “Modern 
Age.” It seems approvriate to mark to- 
day—the 109th birthday of Professor von 
Mises—with an analysis of some of the 
contributions he has made. 

The lessons outlined in Senator East's 
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article are relevant to our problems to- 
day, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no opjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN CONSERVATIVE THOUGHT: THE 

Impact oF LUDWIG VON MISES 


(By John P. East) 


Out of an eminent group of economists. 
Ludwig von Mises and his former student, 
Friedrich A. von Hayek, have emerged as the 
key economic theorists of American conzerva- 
tive thought since World War II. Born in 
Lemberg, Austria in 1881, Mises received a 
doctor of jurisprudence degree from the 
University of Vienna in 1906. He held a 
professorship in the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies in Geneva, Switzerland 
from 1934 to 1940. In 1938 he married Mar- 
git Sereny-Herzfeld, and in 1940, to escape 
the growing Nazi menance, they immigrated 
to the United States where Mises became a 
citizen. He was a co-founder of the Mont 
Pelerim Society in 1947, and in America 
Mises became well known as a frequent lec- 
turer and prolific writer until his death in 
1973 at the age of 92. In total, Mises wrote 
fifteen books or monographs and over two 
hundred articles. Through his scholarly en- 
deavors, he became known as the “dean” of 
the Austrian School of Economics. This 
school was founded by Carl Menger in 1871, 
and Friedrich von Wiser and Eugen von 
Bohm-Bawerk were numbered among its pre- 
eminent figures. Although there was no 
“school” in the formal sense, in an age of 
increasing collectivism, these men shared a 
commitment to the essentials of classical 
liberalism, 


Mises’ major works would include Social- 
ism, Theory and History, Bureaucracy, Om- 
nipotent Government, The Free and Prosper- 
ous Commonwealth, The Theory of Money 
and Credit, Epistemological Problems of 
Economics, The Ultimate Foundation of Eco- 
nomic Science, A Critique of Interventionism, 
On the Manipulation of Money and Credit, 
Planning for Freedom, The Anti-Capitalistic 
Mentality, Notes and Recollections, and his 
monumertal work, Human Action, Concern- 
ing this latter work, Henry Hazlitt wrote. “If 
any single book can turn the ideological tide 
that has been running in recent years so 
heavily toward statism, socialism, and total- 
itarianism, Human Action is that book.” On 
another occasion. Hazlitt observed, “He was 
beyond question the foremost economist of 
his generation.” In his evaluation of Human 
Action. Henry Regnery offered, “Few would 
deny that any more profound, complete or 
persuasive exposition and defense of the free 
market has been written than Ludwig von 
Mises Human Action.” Beyond Hazlitt and 
Regnery, there has been a continuing chorus 
of praise for Mises, For example, George 
Roche has maintained, “When the history of 
twentieth century thought is written, Ludwig 
von Mises will in all probability be recognized 
as the greatest economist of our age.” Israel 
Kirzner described Mises as “an inspiring 
teacher and towering scholar an4 thinker,” 
while Friedrich A. von Hayek depicted him 
“as the leading interpreter and defender of 
the free enterprise system.” Murry Rothbard 
probably summarived the matter with his as- 
sessment. “If we should truly be on the thres- 
hold of a resurrection of the snirit of free- 
dom, then that rebirth will be the crowning 
monument to the life and the thovght of a 
noble and maenificient man.” That man was 
Ludwig von Mises. Tn addition to these ad- 
mirers, Mises ins»ired a host of intellectual 
followers. including Hans Sennholz. Withelm 
Rovke, Ludwig Lachmann. Fritz Mach!"p, 
Laurence Moss. Gottfried Haberler. William 
Peterson. Sylvester Petro. Edmund Opitz. and 
Lenard Read. Even this listing is only partial 
and suggestive. 
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Mises described himself as a “liberal”; 
however, he explained. “The term Lideraiism 
. is to be understood in iis ciasical 
nineteenth-century connotation, not in its 
present-day American sense, in which it sig- 
nifies the opposite of everything that it used 
to signify in the nineteenth-century.” “The 
word ‘liberal',” Mises lamented, “means in 
America today socialist or interventionist.” 
In sum, contemporary American liberalism is 
“pseudo-liberal"”; it is a perversion of true 
classical liberalism. Moreover, Mises viewed 
conservatism in its European context, and 
this gave it a negative connotation in his 
thinking. From this view, conservatism “ad- 
vocated a return to monarchical absolutism” 
and “status privileges for the nobility.” 
“Stagnation” and “rigidity” were the fruits 
of conservatism, and Mises concluded, “It is 
opposed to new ideas and to any spontaneity 
on the part of the subject.” Of course, Amer- 
ican conservative thought in the post-World 
War II era was not of that strain of con- 
servatism; rather, it drew a portion of its 
intellectual sustenance, particularly on eco- 
nomic matters, from classical liberalism, and 
therein lay the appeal of Ludwig von Mises 
to American conservatives. 


m 


From the vantage point of Mises’ liberal- 
ism, “The key stone of Western civilization 
is the sphere of spontaneous action it secures 
to the individual.” Mises’ concern for indi- 
vidualism goes decidedly beyond a general 
interest in the meanderings of the masses of 
individual men. He is enamoured with that 
rare figure emerging out of the mass of man- 
kind; he is fascinated with “the creative 
genuine” or “the pioneer.” What is the nature 
of “the pioneering genius"? “Leaders .. . 
are not pioneers. They guide people along 
the tracks pioneers have laid. The pioneer 
clears a road through land hitherto inaccessi- 
ble and may not care whether or not eny- 
body wants to go the new way. The leader 
directs people toward the goal they want to 
reach.” 

Throughout his work, Mises repeatedly 
maintained he was not proposing a theoreti- 
eal position placing the individual in oppo- 
sition to society. To the contrary, he as- 
serted, “[T]he hirher fulfillment of the in- 
dividual’s life is possible only in and through 
society.” Indeed, “In cooperating with their 
fellows, individuals do not divest themselves 
of their individuality.” Rather, they enhance 
it: 

“There is in the long run no irreconcilable 
conflict between the rightly understood 
selfish interests of the individuals and those 
of society. Society is not a Moloch to whom 
man has to sacrifice his own personality. It 
is, on the contrary, for every individual the 
foremost tool for the attainment of well- 
being and happiness. It is man’s most appro- 
priate weapon in his struggle for survival 
and improvement. It is not an end, but a 
means, the most eminent means for the at- 
tainment of all human desires.” 

Thus, accordiny to Mises. Fobbes erred in 
contending that the natural state of man in 
society was a dire condition of “the war of 
all against all.” As conceived by Mises, the 
individualism of liberalism does not Jead to 
gutarky, isolation, and pernetnal hostility: 
instead. it points to “division of labor,” 
“social cooperation.” “harmony of interests.” 
hich Jeve's of productivity. and ultimately to 
the brildine of synertor civilizations. The 
creative individial working within society is 
the netural. end thereby preferred. state of 
men. Mises’ liberalism. which hes distinctly 
political end economic dimensions, is con- 
structed on that premise. 

As he was foremost an economist, Mises 
was primarily concerned in his writines with 
the essentic’s of economic freedom: however, 
he was neglectful of political freedom, for 
in liberalism he wrote, “Freedom is indivisi- 
ble.” Significantly, the issue of freedom was 
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the dividing line between the cultures of the 
East ana tne West. In Mises’ words, “What 
separates East and West is first of ail the fact 
that the peoples of the East never conceived 
the iaea of liverty.”’ Tnis distinction inade an 
enormous Gifference in the respective devel- 
opments of the West and East: “in Europe 
there was commotion; in the East there was 
stagnation, indolence and indifference.” 
Mises explained, ‘ihe reason is oovious. The 
East lacked the primordial thing, the idea of 
freedom from the state. ‘the East never raised 
the oanner of freedom, it never tried to stress 
the rights of the individual against the power 
of the rulers.” Hence, Mises noted, “Western 
society was a community of individuals who 
could compete for the highest prizes.” ln 
contrast, he ovserved, “Eastern society was 
an agglomeration of subjects entirely de- 
pendent on the good graces of the sover- 
eigns.” The result; “The alert youth of the 
West looks upon the world as a field of action 
in which he can win fame, eminence, honors 
and wealth; nothing appears too difficult for 
his ambition. The meek progency of Eastern 
parents know of nothing else than to follow 
the routine of their environment. 

Mises staked out a position on individual 
political linerty that savors of the near 
a solutism on the matter of John Stuart Mill. 
“No one,” Mises proclaimed, “has ever suc- 
ceeded in advancing any tenable objections 
against the reasoning of the two classical 
books: John Milton's Areopagitica, 1644, and 
John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, 1859. Un- 
licensed printing is the life blood of litera- 
ture.” Mises continued, “Freedom must be 
granted to all, even to base people, lest the 
few who can use it for the benefit of mankind 
be hindered.” “Liberalism demands toler- 
ance,” Mises explained, “as a matter of 
principle, not from opportunism. It demands 
toleration even of obviously nonsensical 
teachings, and absurd forms of heterodoxy, 
and childishly silly superstitions. It demands 
toleration for doctrines and opinions that it 
deems detrimental and ruinous to society and 
even for movements that it indefatigably 
combats.” What justifies such an extreme 
doctrine of tolerance? “For what impels lib- 
eralism to demand and accord toleration is 
not consideration for the content of the 
doctrine to be tolerated, but the knowledge 
that only tolerance can create and preserve 
the condition of social peace without which 
humanity must relapse into the barbarism 
and penury of centuries long past.” Mises 
concluded, “A free man must be able to en- 
dure it when his fellow men act and live 
otherwise than he considers proper. He must 
free himself from the habit, just as soon as 
something does not please him, of calling for 
the police.” 

In addition to this expansive position on 
individual political rights, Mises ardently 
defended the democratic ideal of representa- 
tive government. Representative government 
was “the political corollary’ of the free 
market. The latter allowed the consumer to 
be sorereign with each penny the equivalent 
of a vote, while the former allowed voter 
sovereignty through the ballot box. Hence, 
“Pareto, Georres Sorel, Lenin, Hitler, and 
Mussolini were riecht in denouncing democ- 
racy as a capitalist method.” Regarding rep- 
rosentative government, Mises concisely ex- 
niained “Nemor7racy means celf-cetermina- 
tion,” Government based upon the premise 
of self-determination was the only rational 
alternative: 

““n the end the philosophy of the majority 
prevails. In the long run there cannot be 
any such thing as an unpopular system of 
government. The difference between de- 
mocracy and desvotism does not affect the 
final outcome. It refers only to the method 
by which the adiustment of the system of 
government to the ideology held by public 
opinion is brought about. Unnopular auto- 
crats can only be dethroned by revolution- 
ary upheavels, while unpopular democratic 
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rules are peacefully ousted in the next 
election.” 

In Mises’ peace was indispensable for the 
maintenance of sociul cooperation, which in 
turn led to a creative and productive civili- 
zation. In summary, “Without democracy 
the peaceful development of the state is im- 
possible.” 

Although a defender of the concept of po- 
litical equality inherent in the democratic 
ideal of representative government, Mises 
was ardently opposed to the general egali- 
tarian impulses of the modern age. Mises 
lamented. “This interpretation oi history 
from the egalitarian point of view is the oii- 
cial philosophy of our age.” Egalitarianism 
Was a grievous theoretical error, lor it warred 
against the very nature of man. The notion 
that the coercive power of the state snould 
be used to impove a leveling of opportunity 
and condition upon each citizen was “ab- 
surd” and “pernicious”: 

“Nothing, however, is as ill-founded as the 
assertion or the alleged equality of ail mem- 
bers of the human race. men are altogether 
unequal. Even between brothers there exist 
the most marxet differences in physical and 
mental attributes. Nature never repeats it- 
self in its creations; it produces nothing by 
the dozen, nor are its products standardized. 
Each man who leaves her |[sic|] wo:kshop 
bears the imprint of the individual, the 
unique, the never-to-recur.” 

in summary, “All human power would be 
insufficient to make men really equal. Men 
are and will always remain unequal.” The 
political liberalism of Mises encompassed 
only equality beiore the law. Mises wrote, 
“The equality Liberalism creates is equallty 
before the Law; it has never sought any 
other." What is meant by equality before the 
law? “Nobody is hampered in his aspirations 
and ambitions by any legal obstacles. Every- 
body is free to compete for any social posi- 
tion or function for which his personal abil- 
ities qualify him.” As equality before the law 
protects the uniqueness and insures the op- 
portunity for the development of the in- 
dividual, it emerges as a vital element in 
Mises’ liberalism. 

Mises devoted a considerable portion of 
his writing to articulating the role of gov- 
ernment in the liberal state. “With human 
nature as it is,” Mises reasoned, “the state is 
a necessary and indispensable institution.” 
He charged, “Anarchism misunderstands the 
real nature of man. It would be practicable 
only in a world of angels and saints.” More 
particularly. “If men were perfect, there 
would not be any need for government.” Or 
even less demandingly. “If all men were 
pleasant and virtuous, if no one coveted 
what belongs to another, there would be no 
need for a government, for armies and 
navies, for policemen, for courts, and pris- 
ons.’ However, the real world of human 
nature involves persons who “are not fault- 
less," and who possess “shortcomings of the 
human mind and character.” The social peace 
is not as fragile or vulnerable as Hobbes 
contended; however, because of some men’s 
capacity for greed and violence, government 
is required in order to maintain the social 
tranquility necessary for the development 
and maintenance of a productive and hu- 
man civilization. A government capable of 
insuring the internal and external social 
peace, and a government confining itself to 
those powers legitimately needed to insure 
the social peace, was a government allowing 
for the maximum development of the in- 
dividual and thereby became an integral 
component of Mises’ thinking. 

mr 


Economics lies at the center of Mises’ lib- 
eralism. The economic elements of liberal- 
ism were the matters which most deeply 
concerned him, and his analysis of their 
nature ts found pervasively throughout his 
writings. “Economics,” Mises explained. “is 
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the philosophy of human liie and action and 
coucerus everybody and everything. It is the 
pith of civilization and of mans human 
existence. Furthermore, he continued, “As 
conditions are today, nothing can be more 
important to every intelligent man than 
economics. His own fate and that of his 
progeny is at stake." With the stakes so 
high. Mises concluded. “[A]ll reasonable men 
are called upon to familiarize themselves 
with the teachings of economics. This is, in 
our age, the primary civic duiy.” Mises la- 
mented, “What is taught nowadays at most 
of the universities under the label of eco- 
nomics is practically a denial of it.” Regret- 
tably today, it appeared, “Economics was no 
longer a matter of knowledge and ability, 
but of good intentions.” 

In the pursuit of the “university valid 
laws” controlling economic conduct. Mises 
stressed heavily that the relevant laws could 
only be discerned with a theorctical ap- 
proach. Eccnomics is a “theoretical science.” 
More specifically, history and statistics were 
valueless in the study of economics, for they 
dealt solely with human conduct already 
concluded. The chcosing and acting of each 
person ‘s totally unique due to individual 
subjective values and attending factors, 
which are so diverse, as to defy any mean- 
ingful quantification for further projections 
by historians and statisticians. Because of 
the infinite diversity of individual choices, 
quantification was of antiquarian interest 
only: it could tell us nothing of ongoing and 
future human choices and action. History 
and statistics dealt with “the static.” the 
“evenly rotating economy,” and conditions 
of “equilibrium,” while the real world of 
economics had to deal with the unpredict- 
able and interminable “finx” and chance of 
present and future human conduct. As 
Mises succinctly stated it. “But change is 
the essence of life.” Ultimately, Mises con- 
cluded. “the basic notion of economics” is 
“the choosing and acting individual.” And 
erually significant. he added, “Economic 
knowledge necessarily leads to liberalism.” 

Private vroverty is the basic economic ele- 
ment In Mises’ liberation. Mises described 
this conce-t as “the essential teaching of 
liberalism," and on another occasion he 
wrote. “In reality, the central notion of 
classical liberalism is private property, and 
not a certain misunderstood concept of free 
comnetition.” Furthermore, he observed, “If 
historical experience could teach us any- 
thing, it would be that nrivate rrorerty is 
inextricably linked with civilization.” It was, 
then, an inescanahle nremise of the human 
predicament: “Only nations committed to 
the principle of private nroperty hare risen 
above penury and produced science. art and 
literature.” Private pronerty is indisnensa- 
ble. for it facilitates and maximizes the on- 
portunities for each person to participate as 
producer and consumer. Mises ex>lained: 


“Private property creates for the individ- 
ual a s~here in which he is free of the state. 
It sets limits to the oneration of the au- 
thoritarian will. It allows other forces to 
arise side by side with and in ovnosition 
to political power. It thus becomes the basis 
of all those activities that are free from vio- 
lent interference on the part of the state. 
It is the soil in which the reeds of freedom 
are nurtured and in which the autonomy 
of the individual and ultimately all intel- 
lectual and material rrovress are rooted. In 
this sense, it has even been called the funda- 
mental prerecuisite for the development of 
the individual.” 

To the enemies of individualism. “Private 
ownership in the means of production is the 
Red Sea which bars our path to this Prom- 
ised Land of general well-being.” To Ludwig 
von Mises, “Every step that leads away from 
private ownershin ... is a step away from 
rational economic activity.” 

Private property led to the productive and 
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creative society, for it led to capital ac- 
cumulation. Technology was no substitute 
for capital: “Mere technological knowledge 
is of no use if the capital needed is lack- 
ing. Indian businessmen are famillar with 
American ways of production. What prevents 
them from adopting the American methods 
is . . . lack of capital.” Nor, Mises argued, 
did such legisiative edicts as minimum wage 
laws offer the easy path to increased mate- 
rial well-being: “Real wages can rise only 
to the extent that, other things being equal, 
capital becomes more plentiful.” The con- 
trolling economic premise was inescapable: 
“There is but one means to improve the 
material well-being of men, viz., to accele- 
erate the increase in capital accumulated 
as against population. No psychological lu- 
cubrations, however sophisticated, can alter 
this fact.” Utopian speculations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Mises was adamant 
in maintaining that “it is additional capi- 
tal accumulation alone that brings about 
technological improvement, rising wage 
rates, and a higher standard of living.” 

In addition, the source of capital that 
leads to genuine economic growth must it- 
self be legitimate, Specifically, “expansion 
of credit cannot form a substitute for capi- 
tal." The facile expansion of credit through 
governmental manipulation is spurious and 
deceptive; there is the illusion of increased 
wealth rather than the reality. Genuine 
capital, and thereby genuine economic 
growth, must come from bona fide savings. 
Mises explained, “Capital is not a free gift 
of God or of nature. It is the outcome of 
a provident restriction of consumption on 
the part of man. It is created and increased 
by saving and maintained by the abstention 
from dissaving. He concluded, "The Santa 
Claus fables of the weifare school are char- 
acterized by their complete failure to grasp 
the problems of capital.” 


Capitalism had been enormously successful 
Mises argued. Rooted in the notions of pri- 
vate property and capital accumulation 
capitalism had produced the industrial res- 
olution and thereby had dramatically and 
permanently transformed the quantity and 
quality of life in the West: “What trans- 
formed the world of horse-drawn carriages, 
Sailing ships, and windmills step by step 
into a world of airplanes and electronics was 
the laissezfaire principle of Manchesterism.” 
The great virtue of capitalism lay not only 
in its high level of material productivity; it 
lay in the fact that it “poured a horn of 
plenty upon the masses of wage earners.” 
Mises observed, “Modern capitalism is essen- 

jally mass production for the needs of 
the masses. The buyers of the products are 
by and large the same people who as wage 
earners cooperate in their manufacturing.” 
“The average American worker enjoys ameni- 
ties.” Mises wrote, “for which Croesus, Gras- 
sus, the Medici, and Louls XIV would have 
envied him.” He concluded “The market 
economy needs no apologists and propa- 
gandists. It can apply to itself the words of 
Sir Christopher Wren's epitaph in St. Paul’s: 
Si monumentum requires, circumspice (If 
you seek this monument, look around).” 
Beyond question, capitalism was the “es- 
sential feature of the advanced West.” 

Proponents of capitalism understood that 
it “is precisely the scarcity of the nature- 
given conditions of his welfare that enjoins 
upon man the necessity to act.” In brief, 
“the nature-given means of removing hu- 
man uneasiness are scarce.” In contrast, 
“The disciples of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
who raved about nature and the blissful con- 
dition of man in the state of nature did not 
take notice of the fact that the means of 
subsistence are scarce and that the natural 
state of man is extreme poverty and insecu- 
rity." Mises mused, “There is no need to 
argue with the bucolic dreams of Virgil and 
of eighteenth-century poets and painters. 
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There is no need to examine the kind of 
security which the real shepherds enjoyed. 
No one really wishes to change places with 
them.” Capitalism was premised on an 
understanding that the natural condition of 
economic well-being is one of scarcity. In 
addition, there was the fact “that human 
wants are practically unlimited.” To attempt 
to close the gap between scarce supply and 
unlimited demand, it was imperative to en- 
courage productivity. In these circumstances, 
the pertinent economic laws were the under- 
lying principles of capitalism: the respect- 
ing of private property, the rewarding of 
capital accumulation, and the incentive to 
produce through profit. 

“The market,” Mises wrote, “is .. . the 
focal point of the capitalist order of society: 
it is the essence of Capitalism.” As Mises 
viewed it, the market was not something 
static, stationary, or fixed; rather, it was 
changing, evolving, and in a ceaseless state 
of flux. Mises explained. “The market is not 
a place, & thing, or a collective entity. The 
market is a process, actuated by the inter- 
play of the actions of the various individuals 
cooperating under the division of labor.” 
Moreover, he continued, “The forces deter- 
mining the—continually changing—state of 
the market are the value judgments of these 
individuals and their actions as directed by 
these value judgments.” He concluded. 
“There is nothing inhuman or mystical with 
regard to the market. The market process is 
entirely a resultant of human actions. Every 
market phenomenon can be traced back to 
definite choices of the members of the mar- 
Ket society.” The market is strikingly demo- 
cratic, for at the center of its functioning is 
the “sovereignty” of the individual con- 
sumer. Finally, as a crucial feature of the 
market process, Mises noted, “In the un- 
hampered market economy there are no 
privileges, no protection of vested interests, 
no barriers preventing anybody from striv- 
ing after any prize.” 

The acting individual working through a 
division of labor is the essence of the market 
process. “The core of liberal social theory,” 
Mises instructed, “is the theory of division of 
labour.” The need for division of labor arose 
out of the nature of things. Individuals were 
unique and varied greatly in their talents 
and interests, and the physical conditions 
for production were patiently not consistent 
and uniform throughout a given society. As 
Mises explained, “Had the strength and abil- 
ities of all individuals and the external con- 
ditions of production been everywhere equal 
the idea of division of labour could never 
have arisen.” Division of labor was the anti- 
thesis of autarky. The latter stressed with- 
drawal, a fruitless effort for total self-suffi- 
ciency, hostility, and ultimately isolation 
and low productivity, while the former was 
based upon cooperation, dependence, peace, 
and ultimately a dynamic society of high 
productivity. Briefly, “in the society based 
on division of labour everyone Is the servant 
of all and all the masters of each.” The no- 
tion of division of labor was one of “the 
greatest achievements” of Adam Smith, 
Mises contended, and it reflected “the social 
animal of which Aristotle spoke.” Clearly, 
the theoretical origins of the concept of 
division of labor were of noble pedigree. 

“The market economy as such.” Mises 
wrote. “does not resnect political frontiers. 
Its field is the world.” Mises was an ardent 
believer that the notions of the free marret 
and division of labor should be global in 
ston. In brief. he ws an unre'enting nro- 
moter of free trade. Mises posed this vision: 

“Imagine a world in which the principle of 
private ownership of the means of production 
is fully realized. in which there are no insti- 
tutions hindering the mobilitv of capital, 
labor, and commodities. in which the laws, 
the courts, and the administrative officers do 
not discriminate against any individual or 
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groups of individuals, 
alien.” 

Mises’ vision was at odds with that found 
in the protectionist ideology. This latter view 
invariably commenced with domestic govern- 
mental intervention, such as minimum wage 
laws, which imposed additional costs beyond 
those required by the free market. Through 
the imposition of these added costs, domestic 
industries found themselves greatly disad- 
vantaged in the competition of international 
trade. As a counter move, a call for tariffs 
arose, and the labor unions, to protect their 
artificially high wages, clamored for immigra- 
tion restrictions. Thus, the vicious cycle of 
protectionist ideology was set in motion. The 
result was the hapless quest for national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, for the isolated, hos- 
tile, and aggressive world of autarky. Mises 
summarized, “The trend toward autarky is 
essentially a trend of domestic economic pol- 
icies; it is the outcome of the endeavor to 
make the state paramount in economic mat- 
ters.” In contrast to the “aggressive nation- 
alism” and the “spirit of conquest” generated 
by autarky, the philosophy of free trade, 
grounded in the notions of mobility and 
“harmony of interests," resulted in peace 
and thereby in maximum productivity and 
progress. 

A final element of Mises' economic liberal- 
ism was the gold standard. "The gold stand- 
ard,” he observed, “was the world standard of 
the age of capitalism, increasing welfare, lib- 
erty, and democracy, both political and eco- 
nomic." He continued, “sound money still 
means today what it meant in the nineteenth 
century: the gold standard.” Indeed, he ar- 
gued, “[T]he idea of sound money... tdeo- 
logically .. . belongs in the same class with 
political constitutions and bills of rights.” 
The worth of the gold standard lay in its 
freeing the value of money, the indispensable 
medium of exchange in any dynamic econ- 
omy, from the machinations of fleeting poli- 
tics: “The gold standard makes the determi- 
nation of money's purchasing power inde- 
pendent of the changing ambitions and doc- 
trines of political parties and pressure groups. 
This is not a defect of the gold standard; it is 
its main excellence.” in the modern age, the 
enemies of the gold standard were legion. 
Their opposition was reflected in John May- 
nard Keynes, who termed it a “barbarous 
relic.” What was the impetus of the enemics 
of the gold standard? Mises explained, “The 
abhorrence of the gold standard is inspired 
by the superstition that omnipotent govern- 
ments can create wealth out of little scraps 
of paper.” And then there were those enemies 
who had even less charitable goals in mind: 
“People fight the gold standard because they 
want to substitute national autarky for free 
trade, war for peace, totalitarian government 
omnipotence for liberty.” To Mises, the mat- 
ter of sound money was a profoundly serious 
issue. The gold standard went to the vital 
center of the “free and prosperous common- 
wealth,” for it accommodated all of the eco- 
nomic elements of liberalism, which in turn 
allowed the highest expressions of individual 
human creativity and productivity. 

In Mises’ analysis the principal enemies of 
liberalism were positivism, socialism, and in- 
terventionism. Positivism found its origins in 
Auguste Comte, and it was, according to 
Mises, “the most conspicuous failure In the 
history of metaphysics.” Positivism was in- 
compatible with liberalism. The essenence of 
the latter was the conception of the free, rea- 
soning, choosinz. and acting individual. Posi- 
tivism categorically denied that philosoph- 
ical perspective. It commenced by denying 
the basic humanity of man. Man was not 
viewed as distinctive or unique by reason of 
has capacity for thought and choice; instead, 
“imlan is just one of the elements in the 
universe.” As merely another element in the 
universe, man lost his dignity. Mises 
explained: 

“Positivism proposes to study human be- 
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havior according to the methods developed 
by animal and infant psychology. It seeks to 
investigate reflexes and instincts, automa- 
tisms and unconscious reactions. But it has 
told us nothing about reflexes that have built 
cathedrals, railroads, and fortresses, the in- 
stincts that have produced philosophies, 
poems, and legal systems, the automatisms 
that have resulted in the growth and decline 
of empires, the unconscious reactions that 
are splitting atoms." 

In addition to undermining in general the 
basic liberal notion of the freely choosing in- 
dividual by denying his humanity and his 
capacity for choice, positivism was a corrosive 
agent on the key political institutions of 
Mises’ liberalism. Representative government 
was disdained by the positivist mentality, for 
self-determination was predicated on the 
idea of the thinking and freely choosing per- 
son. With positivism having rejected that 
premise, it insisted upon substituting a polit- 
ical elitism for representative government. 
The positivist, Mises explained, ‘proposes to 
operate the ‘human Ford’ the way the oper- 
ator drives his car. He acts as if he owned 
humanity and were called upon to control 
and to shape it according to his own designs. 
For he himself is above the law, the godsent 
ruler of mankind.” Thus, positivism was pro- 
posing that things called men were to be ar- 
ranged and ordered as any other form of mat- 
ter might be manipulated. To the positivist 
elitists falls the readily accepted task of or- 
chestrating the activities of the masses. Pre- 
cisely how the elitists escape being of the 
same bovine character as the balance of man- 
kind is nev2r made clear. As Mises noted, the 
elitists are “above the law.” 


Similarly, positivism undercut antiegali- 
tarianism, one of the major political ele- 
ments in Mises’ liberalism. With its view of 
men as things to be ordered and arranged, 
the positivist mind was avowedly egalitar- 
ian. Men were innately equal: differences 
were intrusions produced by faulty educa- 
tion and institutions. Of course, these latter 
failings were to be corrected by the elites of 
positivism, which in turn would allow for 
the emergence of the perfected egalitarian 
mass Man. 


Nor did positivism spare equality before 
the law as one of the essential political in- 
gredients in Mises’ liberalism. To Mises, 
equality before the law meant freeing man 
from arbitrary barriers so that the freely 
choosing person might maximize his individ- 
ual development. In contrast, positivism, 
having rejected man’s capacity for rational- 
ity and choice, was busy building obstacles 
to individual choice as it went grimly on its 
way erecting the collectivist promised land 
through egalitarian schemes. 


Finally, positivism offered a conception of 
the state and government that contrasted 
starkly with that proposed by Mises. Mises 
proposed the limited state with the express 
responsibility of protecting the individual 
from threats to his person and property, 
while otherwise leaving him free to order his 
own life. In contrast, the legacy of postivism 
offered the alternative of the omnicompe- 
tent and omnipotent state which zealously 
ferreted out and destroyed every vestige of 
individual choice. Mises offered the limited 
state of individual preference and growth; 
positivism proposed the total state of the 
elitist-collectivist model. Mises envisioned 
freedom; Comte lusted after control. Their 
views were incompatible. 

Likewise, socialism, and with particular 
virulence its Marxist form, warred against 
the essential components of Mises’ liberal- 
ism. Under the impetus of the Marxist 
leavyen, socialism subverted the central 
premise of Mises’ liberalism, because of “its 
subordination of the Individual to the 
Whole.” “In & socialist community,” Mises 
explained, “the individual can have no more 
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freedom than a soldier in the army or an in- 
mate in an orphanage.” As did positivism, 
socialism, as its major theorem, repudiated 
the idea of the reasoning and freely acting 
individual, except, of course, in the case oi 
the socialist elites, Mises observed that Marx 
and Engels “never doubted .. . they were 
above the law.” Marxist doctrine viewed 
mankind as not composed of thinking and 
choosing individuals; instead, men were as- 
signed by historical fate or determinism to 
mindless collectivities, such as classes, Traces, 
and nationalities. Ideas did not determine 
history; historical settling, or more particu- 
larly class consciousness, determined ideas. 
a mere entity in the histori- 
did not make history; 
rather, he was a product of it. From the lib- 
eral viewpoint, the nature of man had been 
wholly altered by this Marxist dogma. 

In addition to denying the principal liberal 
tenet of individualism, socialism undermined 
the central political institutions of liberal- 
ism, for these institutions were expressly de- 
signed to implement the society of the in- 
dependently thinking and choosing person. 
As had positivism, the socialist elitist-collec- 
tivist model excluded notions of representa- 
tive and limited government and was overtly 
egalitarian in purpose. In brief, the socialist 
elites left no political barriers between them- 
selves and the collectivist whole which might 
diminish their potential for total control. 


More importantly, socialism was devastat- 
ing in its theoretical and practical assault on 
the economic institutions of liberalism, 
which too had been structured to shore up 
the sphere of autonomy for the individual. 
Where capitalism had been premised upon 
the idea of private property, and the accom- 
panying right of capital accumulation to pro- 
tect the individual as producer and con- 
sumer, the premier tenet of socialism, as the 
antithesis of capitalism, was to destroy all 
economic arrangements which to any degree 
impaired the elitist quest for complete con- 
trol. Hence, public rather than private own- 
ership was decreed. Nor was socialism any 
gentler in its treatment of the free market. 
The granting of all economic power to the 
socialist elite, Mises wrote, “signifies elimina- 
tion of the market, which indeed is the fun- 
damental aim of Socialism, for the guidance 
of economic activity by the market implies 
organization of production and a distribution 
of the product according to that disposition 
of the spending power of individual members 
of society which makes itself felt on the 
market: that is to say, it implies precisely 
that which it is the goal of Socialism to 
eliminate.” Socialist theorists strongly at- 
tacked the free market, for it is a mechanism 
developed by its liberal proponents precisely 
for the purpose of allowing maximum indi- 
vidual involvement and choice as producer 
or consumer. The free market facilitated the 
very thing socialism sought to destroy: the 
thinking and freely choosing person. 

Furthermore, socialist theorists intensely 
opposed the division of labor, a major ele- 
ment in Mises‘ liberalism. Division of labor 
was predicated upon the notion that men 
varied greatly in their individual talents, in- 
terests, and in their independently exercised 
choices. In the economic market place, divi- 
sion of labor allowed each person to maxi- 
mize his talents, interests, and options. Spe- 
cifically on those points the socialist theo- 
rists fervently denounced division of labor, 
From their viewpoint of the egalitarian mass 
man, the person was a thing, a cog, which 
suggested total interchangeability in all vo- 
cational slots. Rather than innate individual 
talents, diverse interests, and free choices, 
education and environmental manipulation 
determined job assignment; therefore, divi- 
sion of labor was a threat to socialist theory, 
for it reflected a view of man and human 
nature alien to the socialist vision of egali- 
tarian mass man molded by socialist elites. 
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In addition, socialism was hostile to the 
liberal notion of free trade. To liberalism, 
free trade was the logical extension onto the 
international scene of the idea of individual 
division of labor. Socialist theorists opposed 
free trade precisely because it facilitated the 
free movement among nations of capital, 
services, and products; in sum, it threat- 
ened to severely curtail the socialist potential 
for full economic control within a particular 
nation. Similarly, socialist theorists were in- 
stinctively hostile to the gold standard, for it 
was the function of the gold standard to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of money from 
the political pressures of the state. By insu- 
lating purchasing power from political ma- 
nipuiation, the gold standard impeded the 
socialist grasp for complete economic power. 


After destroying the economic components 
of liberalism, Mises contended that “the es- 
sential vice” of socialism emerged. This car- 
dinal weakness was the inability of socialism 
to “permit monetary calculation and thus 
rational economic action.” Mises acknowl- 
edged that socialism in given countries could 
still calculate and temporarily avoid eco- 
nomic chaos by imitating the market prices 
of the capitalist societies; however, once the 
world economy had been reduced to the so- 
cialist model economic chaos and collapse 
would inevitably ensue, for there would be 
no rational method to determine value and 
price. Elitist edicts on production and prices 
could never anticipate or refiect the wide di- 
versity of values and preferences that are ac- 
commodated and reconciled in that flexible 
and supple mechanism called the free mark- 
et. “In abolishing economic calculation,” Mi- 
ses concluded, “the general adoption of s0- 
cialism would result in complete chaos and 
the disinte;ration of social cooperation un- 
der the division of labor.” In this state of 
disintegration and chaos, individualism, the 
keystone of liberalism, would perish, because 
in order to flourish the individual needs or- 
der and liberty, not the archfoes of chaos 
and resulting despotism. To Mises the issue 
was clear: “[S]ocialism and liberalism are 
mutually exclusive.” 


Finally, “interventionism” too was a mor- 
tal enemy of Mises’ liberalism. Intervention- 
ism was Offered by its proponents as a “third 
way” or alternative to capitalism and social- 
ism. The “prophet” of interventionism was 
John Maynard Keynes; among its chief ex- 
ecutioners was Franklin D. Roosevelt; and, 
Mises observed, “In the terminology of 
American politics it is often referred to as 
the middle-of-the-road policy.” Compared 
with the harsh methods and brittle dogmas 
of socialism, interventionism was subtle and 
genteel; however, Mises argued, the end re- 
sult was the same, for interventionism was 
merely a “method for the realization of s0- 
cialism by installments.” The “antagonism” 
between socialism and interventionism, Mises 
write, “is a controversy about the means to 
be resorted to for the attainment of a goal 
common to both of these factions, namely the 
establishment of all-round central planning 
and the entire elimination of the market 
economy.” In summary, the interventionists 
also sought to dismantle those political and 
economic institutions supporting individual- 
ism and to move “gradually,” but inexorably, 
toward the elitist-collectivist model where 
the individualism of classical liberalism is 
blurred and then obliterated. Mises ex- 
plained: 

“The advocates of interventionism pretend 
to substitute for the—as they assert, “‘social- 
ly” detrimental—effects of private property 
and vested interests the unlimited discretion 
of the perfectly wise and the disinterested 
legislator and his conscientious and indefat- 
igable servants, the bureaucrats. In their eyes 
the common man is a helpless infant, badly 
in need of a paternal guardian to protect 
him against the sly tricks of a band of rogues. 
They reject all traditional notions of law 
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and legality in the name of a “higher and 
nobier” idea of justice. 

Interventionism moved along the road to 
socialism in well-defined form. ıt commenced 
with “progressive” taxation to support its 
statist programs, which in time turned out 
to be confiscatory taxation resulting in low- 
ered savings and diminished capital accum- 
ulation. As vitally needed capital was de- 
pleted, interventionists attempted to increase 
its availability through government-imposed 
lower interest rates, not by the realities of 
the free market where with capital scarce 
interest rates would be high. In addition to 
the folly of these artificial lower interest 
rates, interventionists sought to make capital 
available through money substitutes, such as 
banknotes and checkbook money, rather than 
through the proper avenue of increased sav- 
ings encouraged through reduced taxation 
and higher interest rates paid on savings. 

The result of these policies, Mises con- 
tended, was “unbridled credit expansion” 
leading to high tnflation, for the money sup- 
ply was dramatically increased without any 
corresponding increase in economic produc- 
tivity. This government induced credit ex- 
pansion produced what Mises termed an 
“artificial boom" which could not indefinitely 
sustain itself. Once the period of credit ex- 
pansion reached its outer limits the processes 
of economic retrenchment invariably fol- 
lowed, meaning that “malinvestments” made 
during the heady days of the enduced boom 
became apparent and commenced to falter 
and fail. The result was a decline into reces- 
sion and possible depression where the pair- 
ful corrections for the initial errors had te 
be made. Unfortunately, interventionists re- 
sponded to the challenges of recession and 
depression not by acknowledging and recant- 
ing on earlier errors, commencing with pro- 
gressive taxation, but by intensifying their 
calls for government involvement and there- 
by moving inexorably in the direction of the 
total socialist state where the thinking and 
freely choosing individual of Mises’ liberal- 
ism became an increasingly muted and ulti- 
mately extinct voice. 

The impact of Ludwig von Mises’ thinking 
upon American conservative thought has 
been profound and extensive. In response 
to an age of accelerating collectivism and 
emerging totalitarianism. American con- 
servative thinkers sought to identify and 
conserve the sustaining elements of the 
Western intellectual and spiritual tradition. 
Among those elements was the concept of 
the individual achieving fulfillment and 
dignity through choice. The origins of this 
concept in the Western experience were 
ancient and venerated, and in the twentieth 
century Ludwig von Mises added to this 
heritage an eloquent and moving voice. Not 
surprisingly, then. Mises thinking was em- 
braced by American conservatives. Further- 
more, they concurred with him in his chill- 
ing assessment of the threat to individual 
freedom in the modern age. Mises had writ- 
ten, “We stand on the brink of a precipice 
which threatens to engulf our civilization,” 
and he concluded, “Whether he chooses or 
not, every man is drawn into the great his- 
torical struggle, the decisive battle into 
which our epoch has plunged us.” 

In addition, American conservatives ad- 
mired the courageous streak they saw in 
Mises. He was compelled to give up a pres- 
tiguous European professorship and become 
exiled to America because of his unyielding 
opposition to Nazism. In America. he car- 
ried on the struggle against leftist collec- 
tivisms, including Communism, and he was 
penalized for his efforts by never being of- 
fered a permament academic appointment 
at a mator American university: therefore, 
many American conservatives were under- 
standably moved when Mises wrote, “The 
prevailing trend toward what Hilaire Belloc 
called the servile state will certainly not be 
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reversed if nobody has the courage to attack 
its underlying dogmas.” 

Nor, as might have been the case with 
some exponments of classical liberalism, did 
Mises alienate the traditional sensitivities 
of American conservatives with an anti- 
religious posture. Mises did not write ex- 
teusively on the suoject of religion; how- 
ever, the sufficiently clarified his position. 
First, Mises explained, ‘Liberalism has never 
pretended to be more than a philosophy of 
earthly life. ... It has never claimed to ex- 
haust the Last or Greatest Secret of Man.” 
This sentiment did not conceal an indiffer- 
ence or hostility to religious concerns: in- 
deed, Mises wrote, “It is not to be denied 
that the loftiest theme that human thought 
can set for itself is reflection on ultimate 
questions.” More precisely, he instructed, 
“The liberals do not disdain the intellectual 
and spiritual aspirations of man.” Mises op- 
posed religion only when it became dogmatic 
and imperialistic, when “religious orthodoxy 
enforced unswerving conformity and put an 
end to all intellectual activity and indepen- 
dent thinking.” 

Beyond these strictures, Mises, who wrote 
principally as a student of the essential 
political and economic components of the 
free society, evinced no innate antagonism 
toward the historical faith of the West. To 
the contrary, he queried, “Might not the 
Church reconcile itself with the social prin- 
ciple of free co-operation by the division of 
labor? Might not the very principle of Chris- 
tian love be interpreted to this end? Simi- 
larly, he pondered, “But it is not impossible 
that the Christian churches and sects will 
one day discover that religious freedom can 
be realized only in a market economy and 
will stop supporting anticapitalistic tenden- 
cies.” Thus, not only to libertarians, but to 
American conservatives of more traditional 
bent, Mises was highly appealing as a pro- 
ponent of the free society. 

Finally, and of supreme importance, Mises 
endeared himself to his conservative follow- 
ing by offering hope. He observed: 

“Now our civilization is beginning to scent 
a whiff of death in the air. Dilettantes loudly 
proclaim that all civilizations, including our 
own, must perish: this is an inexorable law. 
Europe's final hour has come, warn these 
prophets of doom, and they find credence. 
An autumnal mood is perceptibly beginning 
to set in everwhere.” 

However, he quickly counseled, “Yet, this 
outcome is not inevitable. It is the goal to 
which the prevailing trends in our contem- 
porary world are leading. But trends can 
change and hitherto they always have 
changed. . . . To accomplish such a change 
is the task of the rising generation.” Mises 
was offering hope through a familiar and 
enduring American conservative theme: 
namely, “ideas have consequences.” That is, 
the effects of positivism, socialism, and in- 
terventionism could be offset by men under- 
standing the philosophical essentials of indi- 
vidual freedom. On that premise Ludwig von 
Mises rested his case. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a treaty which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
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printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:37 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its clerks, announced 
that the House has passed the following 
bills, without amendment: 

S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina 
establishing their lateral seaward boundary; 
and 

S. 1475. An act to extend the expiration 
date of section 252 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4608. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Year 1980, for a certain period, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL ORDERED HELD AT 
DESK 


The following bill was ordered held 
at the desk by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 4608. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, fis- 
cal year 1980, for a certain period, and for 
other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SIMPSON, from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs; with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute and an amendment to 
the title: 

S. 266. A bill to establish a Federal Inter- 
agency Medical Resources Committee to in- 
sure the most efficient and effective use of 
Federal direct health care resources (Rept. 
No. 97-196). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Samuel J. Cornelius, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Deputy Director of the Com- 
munity Services Administration. 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources with the recommenda- 
tion that it be confirmed, subject to the 
nominee’s commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

M. Virginia Shafer of Washington, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Papau New Guinea, 
and to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Solomon Islands. 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 
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Nominee; M. Virginia Schafer. 
Post; Port Moresby, Papua, New Guinea. 
Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 
. Self, none. 

. Spouse, none, 

. Children and spouses names, none. 

. Parents names, none. 

. Grandparents names, none. 

. Brothers and spouses names, none. 

. Sisters and spouses names, none, 


Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Peru: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
iourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Ortiz, Frank V. 

Post: Peru. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

. Self, none. 

. Spouse, none. 

. Children and spouses names, none. 
. Parents names, none. 

. Grandparents names, none. 

. Brothers and spouses names, none. 
. Sisters and spouses names, none. 


David B. Funderburk, of North Carolina, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to the So- 
cialist Republic of Romania: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Funderburk, David B. 

Post: Ambassador to Romania. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, $260 (total), 1978-80; National 
Republican, Presidential, Senate and Con- 
gressional Committee, N.C. Republicans. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, none. 

4. Parents names: Guy B. Funderburk, $70 
(total), 1978-80; National Republican, Presi- 
dential and Congressional Committees. 

5. Grandparents names, none. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none, 

Thomas Aranda, Jr., of Arizona, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Uruguay: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Thomas Aranda, Jr. 

Post: Ambassador to Uruguay. 

Nominated: May 28, 1981. 

Contributions, amount, date 

1. and 2. Thomas Aranda, Jr. 
Aranda, jointly: 

A. 1977: 

1. Arizone Republican State 
$650; 

2. Republican National Committee, $25. 

B. 1978: 

1. Arizona Republican State Committee, 
$650; 

2. Republican National Committee, $25. 

C. 1979: 

1. Arizona Republican State Committee, 
$650. 

D. 1980: 

1. Arizona Republican State Committee, 
$650; 

2. Senator Barry Goldwater, Sr., amount 
unknown but under $300. 

. Children and spouses: 

. T. G. Aranda (no spouse), none. 

. Jacqueline J. Aranda (no spouse), none. 
. Parents: 

. Tomas N. Aranda, none. 

. Lupe Aranda, none. 


and donee, 
and Shirley 


Committee, 
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5. Grandparents: 

A. Justina Aranda, none. 

6. Brothers and spouses: 

A. Robert Aranda and Nancy Aranda, 
jointly, $25 to Morris Udall—1978. 

B. Luis Aranda (no spouse), none. 

C. Ricardo Aranda (no spouse), none. 

7. Sisters and spouses: 

A. Teresa Arino and Manuel Arino, none. 

B. Lupe Sainz and Francisco Sainz, none. 

C. Josefina Ruiz and Robert Ruiz, jointly, 
$800 to Congressman Morris Udall, 1978; 
$100 to Senator Dennis DeConcini, 1980. 

D. Cecilia Frantz and Roger Frantz, none. 

E. Margie Fisher and Kent Fisher, none. 

F. Carmen Stone and Larry Stone, contri- 
butions to Senator Alan Cranston; Congress- 
man Pete McCloskey; Congressman Norman 
Mineta; President Jimmy Carter and Sena- 
tor Ted Kennedy, amounts unknown but all 
under $500 to each. 

Harry G. Barnes, Jr., of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
India: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Harry G. Barnes, Jr. 

Post: New Delhi, Indla. 

Contributions; amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, $50, 1980, Packwood Senate Com- 
mittee; $100, 1980, Women’s Campaign Fund. 

2. Spouse, $35, 1980, Anderson Committee. 

3. Children and spouses names, none. 

4. Parents names: Bertha B. Barnes, $10, 
1977, GOP Campaign Committee; $10, 1977, 
Republican National Committee; $25, 1978, 
GOP Committee; $10, 1978, Arizona Repub- 
lican State Committee; $50, 1979, Republican 
National Committee; $10, 1979, GOP Victory 
Committee; $15, 1979, Arizona Republican 
State Committee; $65, 1980, GOP Victory 
Fund; $10, 1980, Baker Committee; $10, 1980, 
Arizona Republican Party; $25, 1980, Re- 
publican National Committee; and $10, 1980, 
Goldwater for Senate Committee. 

5. Grandparents names, deceased. 

6. Brother and spouses names: Mrs, Louis 
B. Barnes, $25, 1980, John Anderson Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. James J. Barnes, $10, 1980, Bayh Sen- 
ate Committee; $10, 1980, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; $10, 1980, National Com- 
mittee for Effective Congress; and $10, 1980, 
Women’s Campaign Fund. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 


John Augustus Bohn, Jr., of California, 
for the rank of Ambassador while serving as 
United States Director of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: John A. Bohn, Jr, 

Post: Ambassador to Asian Development 
Bank. 

Contributions. amount. date and donee: 

1. Self. #25. 1980. Committee to elect R. 
Reagan, $15, 1980, Calif. Business Comm. for 
Connal. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses, 
married) none. 

4. Parents names. John A. Bohn, Sr. 
(father), $200, 1979, Fund for the Renublic; 
$100, 1980, Rep. Nat'l Committee; $50. 1979, 
Reagan for Pres. Comm.; $150, 1980. Reagan 
for Pres. Comm.; $100, 1979, A. B. Won Pat 
Committee; $100, 1980, A. B. Won Pat Com- 
mittee; $100, 1981, A. B. Won Pat Commit- 
tee. 

5. Grandparents names. deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 


names, (un- 
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John Gunther Dean, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Thailand: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: John Gunther Dean. 

Post; Currently Ambassador to Lebanon; 
under consideration for appointment to 
Thailand as Ambassador. 

Nominated: Lebanon: 9-22, 1978. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, Martine Dean, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, Catherine 
Dean, none, Paul Dean, none. 

4. Parents names, Joseph Dean, deceased. 

5. Grandparents names, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names, none. 

Ronald I. Spiers, of Vermont, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan: 

Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination. 

Nominee: Ronald I. Spiers. 

Post: Islamabad. 

Contributions, amount, date and donee: 

1. Self, none, 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses names, Sarah 
Spiers, none; Mr. and Mrs, Charles Wood, 
$50, summer, 1980, Anderson; Martha Spiers, 
none, and Peter Spiers, none. 

4. Parents, names, Tomas H. Spiers, $20, 
summer 1980, Pa. State Republican Party. 

5. Grandparents names, none. 

6. Brothers and spouses names, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomas H. Spiers, Jr., none. 

7. Sisters and spouses, names, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry George, none. 

Donald L. Totten, of "Illinois. to be a Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States on 
the International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. 


(The above nominations were reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. GARN (bv recuest): 

S. 1677. A bill to amend section 719 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
to authorize the grant of exemptions to the 
Cost Accounting Standards by the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself, Mr. LUGAR, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
LAXALT, Mr, GRASSLEY, Mr. SYMMS, 
Mr. D'Amato, Mr. MurkKowskI, Mr. 
ZORINSKY, and Mr. ABDNOR) : 

S. 1678. A bill to amend the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act of 1974 with 
regard to mortgage investments: to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. PACK- 
woop, and Mr. CoHEN): 

S. 1679, A bill to amend section 13 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to require 
findings of adverse effects of pesticides and 
other chemicals to be based on objective sci- 
entific data; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) : 

S. 1680. A bill to amend section 23A of the 
Federal Reserve Act to revise the restrictions 
on transactions between banks and their 
affiliates; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
LAXALT) : 

S. 1681. A bill to designate the Southern 
Nevada Water Project the “Robert B. Griffith 
Water Project”; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 

Mr. Gorton, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
Packwoop, and Mr. COHEN) : 

S. 1679. A bill to amend section 13 of 

the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 

require findings of adverse effects of pes- 

ticides and other chemicals to be based 

on objective scientific data; to the Com- 

mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF PESTICIDES 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Wash- 
ington State is one of the major agricul- 
tural areas of the United States for the 
production of berries and in particular 
strawberries. Because the crop has a 
short harvest season lasting only a few 
weeks, growers have traditionally relied 
on the part-time work of youngsters from 
10 to 16 and without their assistance a 
large percentage of the crop would sim- 
ply rot in the fields. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1974 
prohibited children under the age of 12 
from agricultural employment. However, 
in 1977 the Congress further amended 
the law to provide that in certain cir- 
cumstances such employment was per- 
missible. As one of the cosponsors of 
that legislation, I can say that we did so 
for the purpose of permitting the tradi- 
tional employment of youngsters under 
the age of 12 in the berry harvest in the 
Northwest and the potato harvest in 
Maine. 

The 1977 amendment permitted the 
Secretary of Labor to approve a waiver 
of the prohibition against 10 and 11 year 
olds if certain criteria were met which 
were designed to assure that the health 
and safety of the children was protected. 
One of the criteria was a requirement 
that pesticides and chemicals used would 
not adversely effect the health and well- 
being of these youngsters. 

Unfortunately, this criteria has been 
interpreted in a manner which imposes 
an absolute prohibition on emplovment 
of 10- and 11-yvear-olds. The Department 
of Labor determined that it was not suf- 
ficient to comply with the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency's applicable stand- 
ards covering exposure to agricultural 
chemicals by agricultural workers. In- 
stead, the Department held that the pro- 
ponents of a waiver application must 
have ahsolute proof of no harm, a stand- 
ard which the U.S. Court of Appeals held 
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made it virtually impossible for growers 
to obtain a waiver. 

The Department's interpretation of 
the law effectively required an applicant 
to meet an impossible burden of proof. 
While it is possible to show that based 
on objective, scientific opinion a particu- 
lar substance is safe for human exposure, 
it is not possible to prove the negative, 
that is, that there is no possibility of any 
harm. 

Mr. President, I will conclude my re- 
marks by noting that the legislation I 
am suggesting is supported by a clear 
consensus of opinion in the Northwest 
and that it reflects what was intended by 
the sponsors of the 1977 amendments to 
the FLSA. I would hope that the Con- 
gress can act expeditiously on this legis- 
lation to facilitate its early implementa- 
tion. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Jackson, my 
colleagues from Oregon and Senator Co- 
HEN from Maine in cosponsoring legisla- 
tion to amend the criteria under which 
the Secretary of Labor may grant waivers 
allowing 10- and 11l-year-olds again to 
join in the hand harvesting of certain 
agricultural crops. By enacting this bill, 
we will make certain that the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency—not the La- 
bor Department or the agricultural pro- 
ducers—is responsible for determining 
what, if any health hazard would threat- 
en the well-being of these children if 
they are permitted to rejoin the hand 
harvest. 

In 1974, Congress chose effectively to 
eliminate all 10- and 11-year-olds from 
the work force. These amendments have 
been little felt in most segments of the 
economy and were, in some respects, a 
prover continuation of our Nation’s com- 
mitment never again to allow harmful 
child Jabor. But for some growers, for 
the communities in which they farm, 
and for the 10- and 11-year-olds who 
live in those communities, these amend- 
ments had adverse and unnecessary ef- 
fects 

In 1977, Congress attemnted to re- 
solve the conflict whch resulted from 
the 1974 amendments by establishing 
criteria under which 10- and 11-year- 
olds would be allowed to hand harvest 
certain crops. The Department of Labor, 
and subsequently the courts. interpreted 
one of these criteria to mean that grow- 
ers were responsible for proving that 
chemicals and pesticides to which the 
children might be exposed were absn- 
lutely safe for 10- and 11-year-olds. Not 
only would the cost of attempting to ac- 
quire such proof have been prohibitive 
for growers. but the standard applied by 
both the Labor Denartment and the 
courts, that of absolute safety. is one 
which cannot be satisfied. Today, Mr. 
President, we seek to correct the 1977 
amendments and to remove from this 
productive and benefictal activity Fed- 
eral ereere which is based on in- 
accurate assumptions and mi: - 
tation of the intent of Coline 

Jn the Northwest. the cron most af- 
fected hv the 1974 and 1977 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is the strawberry crop. The berry sea- 
son is short and the berries must be har- 
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vested by hand. Consequently, the berry 
crop traditionally has been harvested by 
the families—and particularly by the 
children—of the communities in which 
the berries are grown. This has been a 
happy community activity and has pro- 
duced some of the finest and most deili- 
cious berries to be found anywhere. 

Now, as a result of the 1974 and 1977 
amendments, growers continue to farm 
fewer and fewer acres because the re- 
duced work force has resulted in the 
spoiling of unpicked berries. At the same 
time, children who could benefit by 
working on the harvest are prevented 
from doing so. 

While there are many reasons for 
which children have been considered 
old enough at age 10 to begin picking 
berries, we should, in considering this 
most traditional activity, pay greatest 
attention to tradition itself. Children 
in the Northwest have for years begun 
participating in the harvest at age 10. 
Throughout the history of this tradition, 
these children have shown no adverse 
eifects from their participation. On the 
contrary, this initiation to the work 
process has proven unusually desirable. 

The brevity of the season, the coming 
together of friends, neighbors, and 
families, and the pocket change earned, 
all contribute in making the strawberry 
harvest a unique and beneficial 
experience. 


Further, this traditional approach to 
the harvest has a stronger basis in both 
reason and fact than does the wisdom of 
the current law, which holds that chil- 
dren, upon turning 12, suddenly become 
immune to certain chemicals. Even more 
ludicrous is the fact that under the cur- 
rent provisions of the law, 10- and 11- 
year-olds are barred from picking ber- 
ries but can and do eat them right from 
the basket when their older brothers and 
sisters deliver the berries from the fields. 
Again, there is no record of illness or 
injury resulting from this activity. 


Mr. President, let me stress my con- 
viction that this bill will in no way en- 
danger the children who will be allowed 
to participate in the hand harvest. The 
Environmental Protection Agency, rath- 
er than the Department of Labor, is the 
Federal agency most capable of estab- 
lishing and promulgating standards for 
the safe use of pesticides and chemicals. 
The EPA currently is studying the chem- 
icals involved in this dispute and can 
be expected fully to insure that 10- and 
1l-year-olds who want to participate in 
the harvest will be properly safeguarded. 

Let me also address the concern which 
some of my colleagues may have over the 
possible affect of this bill on other child 
labor laws. I do not intend this action to 
be, nor do I believe that it is. the begin- 
ning of an attack on child labor protec- 
tions. I would not support the bill if I 
believed that it potentially could be the 
beginning of such an attack. 

This bill, in fact, will significantly af- 
fect only berry farming in the North- 
west and potato farming in Maine. The 
growing and harvesting requirements of 
these crops are unique. Undoubtedly, 
lack of familiarity with these require- 
ments has inhibited previous attempts to 
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resolve the problems which we now 
address. 

Often, those most adversely affected 
by a problem offer the most eloquent 
pleas for action, and such is the case to- 
day. Last April, I received a letter which 
read: 

Mr. SLADE Gorton: I am an 11 year old girl 
and I go to Milton Elementary School. I read 
the article in the paper about the 10 and 11 
year olds picking berries in the fields. When 
I read it, I all of a sudden got interested. 
I think that we should be able to pick berries, 
after all we're people too. I’m sure we are & 
little bit shorter, but who cares, we can 
handle it. Please write back to me and tell 
me how this works out. 

Signed, 
SHANNON RENO, 
Puyallup, Wash. 


I urge the Senate to prevent the fur- 

ther decline of the berry farms of the 
Northwest and the potato farms of 
Maine. I urge my colleagues to act favor- 
ably on the request of Shannon Reno 
and children like her, knowing that we 
can do so without endangering their 
continued health and well-being. Let us 
correct the 1977 amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act so that the intent 
of Congress will be carried out in the law 
and so that these children once again 
will be able to reap the benefits of harvest 
participation. 
@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues today from the Pacific 
Northwest, as well as Senator CoHEN, in 
cosponsoring legislation to further clar- 
ify congressional intent regarding the 
granting of a waiver to employers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to allow 
10- and 1l-year-olds to work as hand 
harvest laborers for no more than 8 
weeks during any calendar year and to 
resolve the confusion that has arisen in 
both the Department of Labor and in the 
courts from the administration of the 
1977 Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

In 1974, the Congress approved amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which prohibited the employment of 
children under the age of 12 in agricul- 
tural harvesting except under very lim- 
ited circumstances. This action by the 
Congress created grave concern among 
the people of Oregon and other States 
where children under the age of 12 were 
very actively involved in the harvesting 
of agricultural crops. 

In Oregon alone, the application of 
section 25 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act immediately eliminated temporary 
summer job opportunities for over 5,000 
young Oregonians; it seriously threat- 
ened the economic future of certain 
Oregon crops, most notably strawberries, 
which have historically been dependent 
upon students of all ages for their har- 
vest; and, by so threatening these crops, 
the law placed in jeopardy the future job 
opportunities of some 38.000 older pick- 
ers, adults and teenagers alike. 

In addition, the number of Oregon 
growers in the principal crop concern- 
ed—strawberries—were reduced from 
1.000 in 1974 to approximately 400 by 
1976. In similar fashion. the number of 
Oregon acres committed to growing 
strawberries was reduced from 8,400 in 
1973 to approximately 5,400 in 1976. 
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In 1977, Congress attempted to correct 
this situation by allowing 10- and 11- 
year-olds to participate in hand harvest 
labor, but only where objective data 
would demonstrate that the use of cer- 
tain pesticides or chemicals would not 
have an adverse impact on the health or 
well-being of these individuals. 

Since that time, the question of the 
impact of these pesticides or chemicals 
on the health or well-being of these in- 
dividuals has been challenged in the 
courts and has been the subject of much 
frustration and concern on the part of 
the growers, the 10- and 11-year-old 
children, and other interested individuals 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. Also, 
the Oregon strawberry industry has 
never fully recovered from that 1974 ac- 
tion by Congress as there has been a 
reduction in both the numbers of growers 
and acres committed to strawberry pro- 
duction since that time. 

The concern of the individuals in- 
volved has been primarily directed to- 
ward the inconsistency and inadeouacy 
of the Department of Labor in promul- 
gating regulations on what chemicals 
or pesticides could be used in the fields, 
as well as the minimum reentry times 
required before harvesting could begin. 
These inconsistencies center on several 
facts. 

First of all, the Department of Labor 
assumed responsibility to promulgate 
standards for chemical and pesticide use 
when that function has traditionally 
been within the purview of the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Second, the Department of Labor has 
been unable to quantify or establish the 
chemical or pesticide standards due to 
the lack of objective data on these items 
and their impact on the health and 
well-being of the 10- and 11-year-old 
children. 

Therefore, 12- and 13-year-old chil- 
dren are able to pick berries while 10- 
and ll-year-old children must sit at 
home. The ripple effect of this action on 
inhibiting the participation of families 
has been devastating to the industry. 

Last, the chemicals in question are 
currently available to consumers over 
the counter for use in their gardens and 
residues of these chemicals remain on 
strawberries even after their being made 
available for purchase in grocery stores 
or in the processing process. 

I want to make it very clear, though, 
that this legislation will not return this 
Nation to child labor conditions of the 
past, nor will it expose these children 
to harm or adverse health impacts. I 
speak on this issue from firsthand ex- 
perience. I picked in the fields of Oregon 
as a child, using the money I earned 
to buy school clothes and to help my 
parents pay for my education. Like the 
majority of young Oregonians who help 
with the harvest, I did this for a period 
of 3 to 4 weeks. To this day I consider 
this temporary activity a valuable and 
healthy work exverience that a child 
under 12 years of age can obtain no- 
where else. There have been no reported 
cases of health impacts due to the use 
of these chemicals or pesticides and the 
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children are covered in Oregon by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

I believe that this legislation is con- 
sistent with congressional intent, as well 
as the expression of the courts, in that 
maximum attention be paid to the health 
and well-being of 10- and 1l-year-old 
children. It places the determination re- 
garding the use of certain pesticides or 
chemicals squarely on the shoulders of 
the administration of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, which has experience 
in the testing of chemicals and pesti- 
cides, rather than in the Department of 
ge whose experience is limited at 

t. 
Mr. President, in cosponsoring this leg- 
islation to seek to further clarify con- 
gressional action in 1977, I want to make 
it very clear that this legislation is in- 
tended to protect the health and well- 
being of 10- and 1l-year-olds from the 
impacts of pesticides and chemicals used 
in the fields. I would not sponsor legisla- 
tion which exposed these individuals to a 
significant adverse effect on their health. 

However, there is no information 
available to me at this time that would 
indicate that such exposure would occur. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to join 
in support of this legislation in order to 
provide these children with a healthy 
and productive experience, as well as in- 
suring that the Oregon strawberry indus- 
try does not experience further decline.® 
© Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues—from the 
Pacific Northwest and Maine—today in 
cosponsoring this legislation to clarify 
congressional intent of the 1977 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The intent of the 1977 amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was to al- 
low 10- and 11-year-old children to help 
pick hand harvest crops, so long as their 
safety was insured. The legislation was 
carefully drafted to protect the children 
from hazardous pesticides and other 
chemicals used in the fields. 

Until 1974, Oregon and Washington 
children traditionally assisted in the 
harvest of fruits and berries. Most of 
these children are under 16 years of age, 
and many of them were 10 and 11 years 
old. Farmers came to rely on these chil- 
dren to heip bring in the crop during the 
3- to 4-week harvest season. These kids, 
while contributing to the communitywide 
effort to bring in the crops, are learning 
to appreciate honest labor and the value 
of money. Several members of my own 
staff recall the days when they too picked 
strawberries or beans as young children. 
They started savings accounts for college 
tuition or simply earned their own 
spending money. Often, harvesting the 
crops becomes a family event for families 
from urban and suburban areas. The 
children are under the close supervision 
of their parents, brothers and sisters, 
and adult friends. 

Mr. President, I want to stress that the 
legislation I am cosponsoring today 
would not subject these children to 
abuse, nor would it endanger their 
hea'th. Pesticides are subject to severe 
limitations and are never used too close 
to harvest time. But even if this were not 
the case, this legislation continues the 
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protection provided children by the 1977 
amendments. This legislation simply 
places the responsibility for determining 
pesticide hazards with the EPA. Cur- 
rently, a Federal court decision has 
placed this burden on the individual 
farmers. The EPA, however, is far better 
equipped to make such a determination. 

Congressional intent, with the 1977 
amendments, was to allow 10- and 11- 
year-old children to help hand harvest 
crops. I hope the Senate will act soon to 
approve this legislation, restoring cer- 
tainty to the individual farmers, and 
providing the opportunity for a safe 
learning experience for these 10- and 11- 
year-old children.@ 


By Mr. TSONGAS (for himself 
and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 1680. A bill to amend section 23A of 
the Federal Reserve Act to revise the 
restrictions on transactions between 
banks and their affiliates; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

BANKING AFFILIATES ACT 

© Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill with Senator 
PROXMIRE to relieve excessive Federal 
regulation in the banking industry. The 
Banking Affiliates Act would revise sec- 
tion 23A of the Federal Reserve Act—a 
sect'on that fails to conform with the 
realities of today’s banking industry. 

This portion of current law is a classic 
case of overregulation. In fact, bankers 
have a hard time conforming with its 
terms because they are unclear. In its 
annual report of 1977, the Federal Re- 
serve Board called it “inordinately com- 
plex and poorly drafted.” Given our cur- 
rent economic problems, we must take a 
hard look at all such examples of un- 
necessary, ineffective Federal interven- 
tion. 

THEN AND NOW 

Section 23A was part of the Banking 
Act of 1933—Glass-Steagall Act. Origi- 
nally it applied only to banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
In 1966, Congress amended it to include 
all federally-insured commercial banks. 

The purpose of the statute is to curb 
abuses in extensions of credit by banks 
to their nonbank affiliates. It became 
law back in 1933 in the context of stock 
speculation transactions. Unfortunately, 
its effect has been to compartmentalize 
banks and their affiliated nonbank sub- 
sidiaries within a bank holding com- 
pany. This artificially restricts the flow 
of funds that would otherwise occur be- 
tween and among the subsidiaries of a 
bank holding company. 

The current terms of section 23A make 
little sense today in view of the enor- 
mouslv broadened powers Congress has 
conferred on the Federal Reserve Board 
and the other bank regulators. For ex- 
ample, in 1974 Congress passed the Bank 
Holding Company Act. This extended 
cease-and-desist powers to include dank 
holding companies and their nonbank 
subsidiaries. There is no question that 
the bank regulatory agencies now have 
ample authority to meet any supervisory 
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problem imaginable in connection with 
a commercial banking transaction. And 
elaborate examination programs in the 
agencies provide a mechanism for en- 
forcing their authority. 

Meanwhile, section 23A exists pretty 
much as it was in 1933. It has the per- 
verse effects of requiring a bank holding 
company to: 

First, buy and sell Federal funds only 
with banks outside its own corporate 
enterprise; 

Second, incur extra expense by allo- 
cating participations in loans among 
affiliated banks; and 

Third, maintain in each subsidiary 
bank a separate inventory of pledgable 
assets to meet collateral requirements in 
section 23A, 

LEGISLATIVE REMEDY 


The bill I am introducing today will 
eliminate these undesirable effects. It 
will permit unlimited transactions—ex- 
cept for the purchase of low quality 
assets—between and among affiliated 
banks in a bank holding company when 
80 percent or more of the stock of these 
banks is owned by the parent company. 
Thus, the tvpical multibank holding 
company will be able to deal with its sub- 
sidiary banks in a manner similar to the 
way a single bank deals with its 
branches, The bill will eliminate the 
artifical restrictions on Federal funds 
transactions, the inflexibility in moving 
surplus funds around to meet loan de- 
mand, and the separate inventories of 
pledgable assets. 

This bill reflects the recommendations 
that the Federal Reserve Board made to 
Congress in 1979. I have recently con- 
ferred with the Federal Reserve Board 
on this issue. They explained that after 
reexamining section 23A they remain 
confident that their recommendations of 
1979 are both necessary and sufficient to 
improve this area of bank regulation. 
That is why I am acting today. 

Mr. President, the Banking Affiliates 
Act is a noncontroversial proposal that 
will provide overdue relief to the banking 
institutions involved. The Association of 
Bank Holding Companies and many in- 
dividual bank holding companies join 
the Federal Reserve Board in supporting 
this bill. Its passage will be an important 
sign that Congress intends to reexamine 
regulations that impose unnecessary 
burdens on private enterprise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Banking Affili- 
ates Act of 1981 be printed in the Recor». 

There being no obiection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S, 1680 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Banking Affillates Act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 23A of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 371c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 23A (a) RESTRICTIONS ON 
ACTIONS WITH AFFILIATES.— 

“(1) A member bank and its subsidiaries 


may engage in a covered transaction with an 
affiliate only if— 


“(A) the covered transaction is made on 
substantially the same terms as those pre- 


TRANS- 
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vailing at the time for comparable trans- 
actions with other nonaffiliated companies; 

“(B) in the case of any affiliate, the aggre- 
gate amount of covered transactions of the 
member bank and its subsidiaries will not 
exceed 12 per centum of the capital stock and 
surplus of the member bank; and 

“(C) in the case of all affiliates, the aggre- 
gate amount of covered transactions of the 
member bank and its subsidiaries will not 
exceed 20 per centum of the capital stock 
and surplus of the member bank. 

“(2) A member bank and its subsidiaries 
may not purchase a low-quality asset. 

“(b) Derinirions.—For the purpose of this 
section— 

“(1) any transaction with a director, 
officer, or other employee or with any repre- 
sentative of an affiliate shall be deemed to be 
a transaction with the affiliate to the extent 
that the proceeds of the transaction are used 
for the benefit of, or transferred to, the 
affiliate; 

“(2) except in the case of a company that 
controls the member bank, any transaction 
with a subsidiary of an affiliate or with a sub- 
sidiary of that subsidiary shall be deemed to 
be a transaction with such affiliate; 

“(3) the term ‘affiliate’ with respect to a 
member bank means— 

“(A) any company that controls the mem- 
ber bank and any other company that is con- 
trolled by the company that controls the 
member bank; 

“(B) a bank subsidiary of the member 
bank; 

“(C) any company (i) that is controlled 
directly or indirectly, by trust or otherwise, 
by or for the benefit of shareholders who 
beneficially or otherwise control, directly or 
indirectly, by trust or otherwise, the mem- 
ber bank or any company that controls the 
member bank; or (ii) in which a majority of 
its directors or trustees constitute a ma- 
jority of the persons holding any such office 
with the member bank or any company that 
controls the member bank; 

“(D) any comvany, including a real estate 
investment trust, that is sponsored and ad- 
vised on a contractual basis by the member 
bank or any subsidiary or affiliate of the 
member bank; and 

“(E) any company that the Board deter- 
mines by regu'ation or order to have a rela- 
tionship with the member bank or any 
subsidiary or affiliate of the member bank, 
such that judgments by the member bank or 
its subsidiary, with respect to transactions 
with such company, may be affected by the 
relationship to tre detriment of the member 
bank or its subsidiary; 

“(4) the following shall not be considered 
to be an affi'iate: 

“(A) any company, other than a bank, that 
is a subsidiary of the member bank; 

“(B) any company engaged solely in hold- 
ing the premises of the member bank with 
which it is affiliated; 

“(C) any company engaged solely in con- 
ducting a safe deposit business; 

“(D) any company enraged solely in hold- 
ing obligations of the United States or its 
agencies or obligations fully graranteed by 
the United States or its agencies as to prin- 
cipal and interest; and 


“(E\ any company where control resu!ts 
from the evercise of rights arising ont of a 
bona fide debt previously contracted. hut 
only for the period of time specifically 
authorized under applicable State or Fe‘eral 
law or regulation or in the absence of such 
law or regulation for a period of two years 
from the date of the exercise of such rights 
or the effective date of this Act, whichever 
date is later, subject, upon application for 
good cause shown, to authorization by the 
Board for expansions of time for not more 
than one vear at a time, but such extensions 
in the aggregate shall not exceed three years; 


“(5)(A) a company or shareholder shall 
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be deemed to have control over 
company if— 

“(i) such company or shareholder, directly 
or indirectly, or acting through one or more 
other persons owns, controls, or has power 
to vote 25 per centum or more of any class 
of voting securities of the other company; 

“(il) such company or shareholder con- 
trols in any manner the election of a major- 
ity of the directors or trustees of the other 
company; or 

“(iil) the Board determines, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that such com- 
pany or shareholder, directly or indirectly, 
exercises a controlling influence over the 
management or policies of the other com- 
pany; and 

“(B) notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, no company shall be 
deemed to own or control another company 
by virtue of its ownership or control of 
shares in a fiduciary capacity, except as pro- 
viced in paragraph (3)(B), but shares shall 
not be deemed to be owned or controlled In a 
fiduciary capacity if the company owning or 
controlling such shares has sole discretionary 
authority to exercise voting rights with re- 
spect thereto, or if the company owning or 
controlling such shares is a business trust; 

“(6) the term ‘subsidiary’ with respect to 
a specified company means a company that 
is controlled by such specified company; 

“(7) the term ‘bank’ means any institu- 
tion organized under the laws of the United 
States, any State of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, any territory of the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, or the United States Virgin 
Islands which (A) accepts deposits that the 
depositor has a legal right to withdraw on 
demand, and (B) engages in the business of 
making commercial loans. Such term does 
not include any company operating under 
section 25 or 25(a) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, or any company which does not do 
business within the United States or whose 
only business within the United States is in- 
cidental to its activities outside the United 
States; 

“(8) the term ‘company’ means a corpora- 
tion, partnership, business trust, association 
or similar organization. Unless specifically 
excluded, the term ‘company’ includes a 
‘member bank’ and a ‘bank’; 

“(9) the term ‘covered transaction’ means 
with respect to an affiliate of a member 
bank— 

“(A) a loan or extension of credit to the 
affiliate; 

“(B) a purchase of or an investment in se- 
curities of the affiliate; 

“(C) a purchase of assets, including as- 
sets subject to an agreement to repurchase, 
from the affiliate; 

“(D) the acceptance of securities of the 
affiliate as collateral security for a loan or 
extension of credit to any person or com- 
pany. or 

“(E) the issuance of an acceptance, guar- 
antee, or letter of credit, including an en- 
dorsement or standby letter of credit to, or 
on behalf of, an affiliate; 

“(10) the term ‘aggregate amount of cov- 
ered transactions’ means the amount of the 
covered transactions about to be engaged in 
added to the current amount of al! outstand- 
ing covered transactions; 

“(11) the term ‘securities’ means stocks, 
bonds, debentures, notes, or other similar 
obligations; and 

“(12) the term ‘low-quality asset’ means 
an asset that falls in any one or more of 
the following categories: 

“(A) an asset classified as ‘substandard’, 
‘doubtful’, or ‘loss’ or treated as ‘other loans 
especially mentioned’ in the most recent re- 
port of examination prepared by either a 
Federal or State supervisory agency; 


“(B) an asset in a nonaccrual status; 
“(C) an asset on which principal or in- 


another 
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terest payments are more than thirty days 
past due; or 

“(D) an asset whose terms have been re- 
negotiated or compromis2d due to the de- 
teriorating financial condition of the obligor. 

“(c) ExEmPprions.—The provisions of this 
section shall not be applicable to— 

“(1) any transaction, except for the pur- 
chase of a low-quality asset, with a bank— 

“(A) which controls 80 per centum or more 
of the voting shares of the member bank; 

“(B) in which the member bank controls 
80 per centum or more of the voting shares; 
or 

“(C) in which 80 per centum or more of 
the voting shares are controlled by the com- 
pany that controls 80 per centum or more 
of the voting shares of the member bank; 

(2) making noninterest bearing deposits 
in an affiliated bank; 

“(3) giving immediate credit to an af- 
filiated bank for uncollected items received 
in the ordinary course of business; 

“(4) making any loan or extension of 
credit to any affiliate that is fully secured by 
obligations of the United States or its agen- 
cies of obligations fully guaranteed by the 
United States or its agencies as to principal 
and interest; 

“(5) purchasing securities of any company 
of the kinds described in section 4(c) (1) of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956; and 

“(6) purchasing assets having a readily 
identifiable and publicly available market 
quotation and purchased at that market 
quotation. 

“(d) SECURITY For CERTAIN TRANSACTIONS 
WITH AFFILIATES.— 

“(1) Each loan or extension of credit to, 
or guarantee, acceptanze, or letter of credit 
issued to, or on behalf of. an affillate by a 
member bank or its subsidiary shall be se- 
cured at the time of the transaction by col- 
lateral having a market value equal to— 

“(A) 100 per centum of the amount of 
such loan or extension of credit, guarantee, 
acceptance, or letter of credit if the collateral 
is composed of obligations of the United 
States or its agencies or obligations fully 
guaranteed by the United States or its agen- 
cies as to principal and interest, or notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange or bankers’ accept- 
ances that are eligible for rediscount or pur- 
chase by the Federal Reserve Banks; 


“(B) 110 per centum of the amount of such 
loan or extension of credit, guarantee, accept- 
ance, or letter of credit if the collateral is 
composed of obligations of any State or po- 
litical subdivision of any State; 

“(C) 120 per centum of the amount of such 
loan or extension of credit, guarantee. accept- 
ance, or letter of credit if the collateral is 
composed of other debt instruments, includ- 
ing receivables; or 

“(D) 130 per centum of the amount of such 
loan or extension of credit, guarantee, ac- 
ceptance, or letter of credit if the collateral 
is composed of stock, leases, or other real or 
personal property. 

“(2) Any such collateral that is subse- 
quently retired or amortized shall be replaced 
by additional eligible collateral where needed 
to keep the percentage of the collateral value 
relative to the amount of the outstanding 
loan or extension of credit, guarantee, accept- 
ance, or letter of credit equal to the mini- 
mum percentage required at the inception of 
the transaction. 

“(3) A low-quality asset shall not be ac- 
ceptable as collateral. 


"(4) The securities of an affiliate of the 
member bank shall not be acceptable as col- 
lateral for a loan or extension of credit to, or 
guarantee, acceptance, or letter of credit 
issued to, or on behalf of, that affiliate or any 
other affiliate of the member bank. 


“(5) The collateral requirements of this 
paragraph shall not be applicable to an ac- 
ceptance that is already fully secured either 
by attached documents or by other property 
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having an ascertainable market value that is 
involved in the transaction. 

“(e) RULEMAKING AND ADDITIONAL EXEMP- 
TIONS.— 

“(1) The Board may prescribe, by regula- 
tion or order, limitations or other require- 
ments as to any transactions with any com- 
pany in which the member bank or a bank 
affiliate of the member bank owns, directly 
or indirectly, a minority equity interest other 
than in a fiduciary capacity, and may issue 
such further regulations and orders, includ- 
ing definitions consistent with this section, 
as may be necessary to administer and carry 
out the purposes of this section and to pre- 
vent evasions thereof. 

“(2) The Board may, at its discretion, by 
regulation or order exempt transactions or 
relationships from the requirements of this 
section if it finds such exemptions to be in 
the public interest and consistent with the 
purposes of this section.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 23A of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
shall apply to any transaction entered into 
after the date of enactment of this Act, ex- 
cept for transactions which are the subject 
of a binding written contract or commitment 
entered into on or before , 1981, 
and except that any renewal of a participa- 
tion loan outstanding on , 1981, to 
a company that becomes an affiliate as a re- 
sult of the enactment of this Act, or any 
participation loan to such an affiliate ema- 
nating from the renewal of a binding written 
contract or commitment outstanding on 

1981, shall not be subject to the 
collateral requirements of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Section 18(j) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(j)) ts amended 
by striking out “, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 2 of the Banking Act of 1933, as 
amended, and”. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT) : 

S. 1681. A bill to designate the south- 
ern Nevada water project the “Robert 
B. Griffith Water Project”; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

ROBERT B. GRIFFITH WATER PROJECT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
rename the southern Nevada water 
project the “Robert B. Griffith Water 
Project.” My colleague, Senator LAXALT, 
joins me as a cosponsor of this bill. 

Robert B. Griffith, now deceased, wore 
many hats. To name this project after 
this man, one might think he had some- 
thing to do with water, which he did. 
The genesis of the project came from 
Bob Griffith's fertile imagination. He was 
chairman of the Colorado River Com- 
mission of Nevada when the first plans 
were considered utilizing Lake Mead 
water in Las Vegas, and he was still 
chairman when the first stage of this 
project was born. 

But Bob Griffith was involved in much 
more than water. Bob was a civil engi- 
neer, contractor, real estate developer, 
civic leader and planner, postmaster, 
and businessman. Moreover he was a 
pioneer in Las Vegas. The Southern Ne- 
vada Water Project was but one effort of 
a man whose creative mind and organi- 
zation talents helped turn Las Vegas 
from a sleepy desert town into a modern 
metropolis. The city indelibly bears the 
mark of his genius. He served the city of 
Las Vegas in many capacities for over 50 
years. It should also bear his name on 
one of those important projects. Robert 
B. Griffith richly deserves the honor con- 
ferred by this bill. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
5. 95 


At the request of Mr. GLENN, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 95, a bill to 
effect certain reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government to strengthen Federal 
programs and policies with respect to nu- 
clear waste management. 

sS. 391 


At the request of Mr. Cuareeg, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 391, a bill to 
amend the National Security Act of 1947 
to prohibit the unauthorized disclosure 
of information identifying agents, in- 
formants, and sources and to direct the 
President to establish procedures to pro- 
tect the secrecy of these intelligence re- 
lationships. 

8. 603 


At the request of Mr. Zorinsxy, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. East), 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Grass- 
LEY) were added as cosponsors of S. 603, 
a bill to amend title 17 of the United 
States Code to exempt nonprofit vet- 
erans’ organizations and nonprofit fra- 
ternal organizations from the require- 
ment that certain performance royalties 
be paid to copyright holders. 

8. 625 


At the request of Mr. DurRENBERGER, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BOSCH- 
wiz) was added as a cosponsor of S. 625, 
a bill to revise the boundary of Voyageurs 
National Park in the State of Minnesota, 
and for other purposes. 

8. 1018 

At the request of Mr. CHaFFe, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Gorton) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1018, a 
bill to protect and conserve fish and wild- 
life resources, and for other purposes. 

S. 1277 

At the request of Mr. HATCH, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. HAYAKAWA) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1277, a bill 
to restrict the authority of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with 
respect to the regulation of vitamin and 
mineral products for over-the-counter 
use. 

S. 1325 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1325, a bill to 
reform the laws relating to former 
Presidents. 

S. 1407 

At the request of Mr. Pryor, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Bumpers), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1407, a bill to amend title 
39, United States Code, by strengthening 
the investigatory and enforcement 
powers of the Postal Service by authoriz- 
ing inspection authority and by providing 
for civil penalties for violations of orders 
under section 3005 of such title—pertain- 
ing to schemes for obtaining money by 
false representations or lotteries—and 
for other purposes. 
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S. 1411 


At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1411, a bill 
to amend subchapter II of chapter 73 of 
title 10, United States Code, to eliminate 
certain inequities in the survivor benefit 
plan provided for under such subchapter, 
to improve such plan by authorizing cer- 
tain new options for participants in such 
plan, and for other purposes. 

S. 1442 


At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Hayakawa) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1442, a 
bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act, the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, and the Egg Products Inspec- 
tion Act to improve food safety decisions, 
to provide for assessment of risks to 
health presented by substances present 
in food, to provide for referral of food 
safety questions to expert scientific ad- 
visory panels, to provide authority for 
flexible regulatory response based on the 
risks and uses associated with a sub- 
stance, and for other purposes. 

S. 1533 


At the request of Mr. Wercxer, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1533, an orig- 
inal bill to authorize the appropriations 
for the Legal Servites Corporation for 
fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984, and to 
encourage the use of private attorneys in 
the provision of legal services under that 
act, and for other purposes. 

S. 1598 


At the request of Mr. Srennis, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1598, a bill to 
establish a National Commission on In- 
terest Rates. 

S. 1607 


At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. MATTINGLY), 
and the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
KASTEN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1607, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a minimum 
interest and dividend exclusion of $200 
for each individual. 


S. 1609 


At the request of (Mr. Presster, the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
and the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Can- 
NON) Were added as cosponsors of S. 1609, 
a bill to amend the Federal Reserve Act 
to revise provisions relating to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and for other purposes. 

S. 1678 


At the request of Mr. Harcu, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. L*xatT) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1678, a bill to 
amend the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 with regard to mort- 
gage investments. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 83 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HupDLEs- 
TON) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 83, a joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
call a White House Conference on Edu- 
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cation not later than January 15, 1982, 
and for other purposes, 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 


At the request of Mr. HoLLINGs, the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Rrecte), and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. J*cKson) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 29, a concurrent resolution disap- 
proving certain coastal zone manage- 
ment Federal consistency regulations. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. Presster, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENI- 
cr), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Humpurey), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), and the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Nick es) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 33, a concurrent res- 
olution disapproving the Federal Trade 
Commission trade regulation rule relat- 
ing to the sale of used motor vehicles. 

AMENDMENT NO. 564 


At the request of Mr. Exon, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
NuNN) were added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 564 proposed to House 
Joint Resolution 265, a bill to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit. 


AMENDMENT NO. 569 


At the request of Mr. ArvsTronG, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Press- 
LER) was added as a cosponsor of amend- 
ment No. 569 proposed to House Joint 
Resolution 265, a bill to provide for a 
eae aoe increase in the public debt 
imit. 


AMENDMENT NO, 570 


At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. PRESS- 
LER) was added as a cosponsor of amend- 
ment No. 570 proposed to House Joint 
Resolution 265, a bill to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources to con- 
sider S. 1674, a bill to amend or repeal 
certain provisions of the Organic Acts 
applicable to the Virgin Islands, and for 
other purposes. The hearing will be held 
on Thursday, October 15, beginning at 
10:39 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
room 3104, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding the 
hearing you may wish to contract Mr. 
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Jim Beirne of the committee staff at 
224-2564. 

Mr. President, I would like to announce 
for the information of the Senate and 
the Public that the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources will continue 
hearings on S, 1544, the State and Local 
Energy Block Grant Act of 1981, on 
Friday, October 16, beginning at 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
room 3104, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding this 
hearing you may wish to contact Mr. 
Richard Grundy of the committee staff 
at 244-2564. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public the scheduling 
of a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands and Reserved 
Water to consider S. 625, to revise the 
boundary of Voyageurs National Park in 
the State of Minnesota, and for other 
purposes. The hearing will be held on 
Thursday, October 29 beginning at 10 
a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 

Those wishing to testify or who wish to 
submit written statements for the hear- 
ing record should write to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, Sub- 
committee on Public Lands and Reserved 
Water, room 3104, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding this 
hearing you may wish to contact Mr. 
Tony Bevinetto of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-5161. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
SUBLTOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Governmental Efficiency and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, be authorized to 
meet at 10 a.m. today, September 29, 
to hold a hearing on S. 744, a bill to issue 
general obligation bonds to pay certain 
liabilities of the District. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
nergy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to mest during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, September 29, 
to hold a hearing on S. 1544, the State 
and Local Energy Block Grant Act of 
1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
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Wednesday, September 30, to consider 
the executive nominations of J. Raymond 
Bell to be Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission; Came- 
ron Batjer to be Commissioner of the 
Us. Parole Commission; Glenn H. 
Davidson to be U.S. attorney for the 
northern district of Mississippi; George 
Landon Phillips to be U.S. attorney for 
the southern district of Mississippi; John 
Lamp to be U.S. attorney for the eastern 
district of Washington State; Emery 
Jordan to be U.S. marshal for the district 
of Maine; and to consider other commit- 
tee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
PUBLIC WORKS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the sess’on 
of the Senate on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, at 2 o’clock to mark up the 
Federal-a'd Highway Improvement Act 
of 1981, S. 1024. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subeommit- 
tee on Governmental Efficiency and the 
District of Columbia, of the Comm‘ttee 
on Governmental Affa‘rs. be author- 
ized to meet at 9 a.m. Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30, to discuss Senate Resolution 
207, a resolution to disapprove of District 
of Columbia Act 9-69, a reform of the 
sexual assault laws. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ARMS SALES TO SAUDI ARABIA 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. Pres- 
ident Reagan is surely correct in his de- 
cision to renegotiate the terms of the 
“air defense enhancement package” his 
administration wishes to sell Saudi 
Arabia. The proposal as previously pre- 
sented to Congress was clearly unac- 
ceptable, for the risks it would pose to 
the security of the United States and 
Israel alike. Majorities in both the House 
and Senate have said as much, and the 
President has heard us. 


Now, Officials of our Government have 
begun new negotiations with Saudi 
Arabia, in consultation with Members 
of Congress, in pursuit of an agreement 
which will properly satisfy the con- 
cerns of all interested part’es. This I 
take to be a positive development. We 
may in consequence be able to arrive 
at responsible terms for Saudi-American 
cooperation in the defense of the Persian 
Gulf. 

It is essential that these discussions be 
undertaken with all the dinlomat‘c care 
which peace in the Middle East war- 
rants. They may be the most important 
talks this administration will engage in 
with Saudi Arabia. Certainly negotia- 
tions of this import should not be con- 
ducted in hasty fashion to meet arbi- 
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trary and unnecessary self-imposed 
deadlines—such as this week’s target 
date for formal submission of the 
AWACS package to Congress. They 
should also not be conducted via the 
press release. If the administration is 
not willing to meet in private to dis- 
cuss alternatives to the first AWACS 
package, the Saudis will surely question 
the sincerity with which our Govern- 
ment views its commitment to defend 
the Persian Gulf—and quite properly 
so, in the view of this Senator. 

I speak on the basis of some experi- 
ence in these matters. As the only Mem- 
ber of Congress who has served as an 
American Ambassador—in India, and 
at the United Nations—= daresay I have 
learned that serious international ne- 
gotiat.on can take place only in an at- 
mosphere of calm, unencumbered by 
bureaucratic imperatives for immedi- 
ate resolution. The question of whether 
and on what terms the United States 
will provide any nation with military 
technology as sophisticated and as sen- 
sitive as that contained in the AWACS 
package is such a serious matter. 

Having realized that the proposal will 
have to be rewritten, the administration 
should now be prepared to begin a proc- 
ess of reconsideration and renewed ne- 
gotiat:on which, surely, cannot be com- 
pleted in 2 or 3 days. Witness the head- 
line in this morning’s Washington Post 
about the Saudi reaction to the admin- 
istration’s first alternative proposal: 
“Saudi Bars U.S. Crews As AWACS 
Compromise.” One assumes there re- 
mains cons derable work to be done. 

I would therefore urge that the Presi- 
dent postpone submission of his proposal 
for the air defense of Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf oilfields until such time 
as it has been clearly established what 
the proposal is. 

I would also say that it is my belief that 
the negotiations, such as they are, appear 
already to have gone astray. The addi- 
tion of one or two or three American 
technicians to the 13-man crew of an 
AWACS, without any assurance that this 
would represent a significant degree of 
operational control by the United States, 
would only complicate American politi- 
cal and diplomatic difficulties in the 
event of another war in the Middle East. 

The central issue here should remain 
the steadfast reluctance of the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia to behave in a 
manner consonant with its claim to be an 
ally of the United States. 

On August 22, for example, the Saudi 
Government joined with other members 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council to con- 
demn the American downing of two 
Libyan fighters over the Gulf of Sidra as 
“an exercise of medieval piracy at high 
seas.” In the circumstance, this wav any- 
thing but the language of a friend. 

On September 14, an Official Saudi 
Government spokesman condemned 
President Reagan’s recent decision to 
enter a new accord on strategic coopera- 
tion with Israel, saying the agreement 
would “hinder the peace process.” 
Neither an accurate nor a constructive 
intervention, to my mind. 

Moreover, Saudi Arabia continues to 
boycott U.S. firms which trade with 
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Israel, as well as firms which do business 
with companies which trade in Israel. I 
trust I need not remind senators o: tnis. 

Until the leadership of Saudi Arabia 
demonstrates that it is willing to support 
the U.S. policy in the Middle East—our 
efforts to bring peace to the region—it is 
unlikely that Congress will permit the 
administration to furnish it with com- 
plete control of the radar surveillance 
and battlefield control technology upon 
which the United States depends for its 
own security. 

I would ask that the President consider 
this view as he endeavors to reach a new 
accord for the defense of Saudi Arabia. I 
do think he may need some time to work 
out the details of an agreement that 
Congress will permit. I therefore urge 
President Reagan to announce that he 
will not make a formal submission to 
Congress any time soon.® 


PATRICIA WEBER 


@® Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President. 
Patricia Weber is not a very unusual per- 
son. At least she would not characterize 
herself as such. . 

But, besides the “usual” roles of wife 
and mother she has run a smalltown 
newspaper, cheered her oldest son into 
the U.S. Congress at age 27, and now has 
become “chairwoman” of the Minnesota 
State Board of Education. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a St. Paul Dispatch story on 
this very special Minnesotan be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch, Sept. 17, 1981] 
WEBER WON'T FLINCH UNDER FIRE 
(By Walter Parker) 

Patricia Weber's 30 years of working on & 
weekly newspaper taught her, among other 
things, that sometimes in public life it's 
going to get hot. 

“I don't think anything affects me any- 
more. On the paper, you know, our mistakes 
would lie around for a week. We didn’t even 
have the advantage you have (on a daily) of 
being thrown out after a day. One learns to 
stand up for what you think is right, take 
what comes and then try to put it out of your 
mind,” she said. 

She’s on the other side of the notebook 
now, both as chairwoman of the state Board 
of Education and as the politically active 
mother of a public official, Sixth District I-R 
Congressman Vin Weber. 

Appointed to the board by Gov. Al Quie in 
May 1979, Mrs. Weber, 53 was elected last July 
to a one-year term as chairwoman. She was 
reminded almost immediately upon taking 
the helm that country editors aren’t the only 
lightning rods for criticism. 

A devout Catholic, she included in her ac- 
ceptance sneech a wish for the board to have 
what she called two gifts—“that the peace 
and wisdom of the Holy Spirit would guide 
yovr deliberations.” 

But longtime board member Louis Smer- 
ling objected that her comment, while not 
illegal, was a religious aside inappropriate 
for a secular public meeting. 

The confrontation was brief and quickly 
passed into history. but it made for a bumpy 
start for the board’s new leader. Never un- 
duly upset about it (nor, says Smerling, was 
he), Weber defends her comments, and In- 
sists it was a strictly personal remark, not 
an official one. 
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Weber, an Independent-Republican from 
Slayton, was one of the first of Quie's six 
appointments to the state Board of Educa- 
tion, a nine-member body whose impressive 
name belies its more nebulous function 
somewhere between the Legislature and 
hundreds of local school boards. 

Officially, the board oversees and sets 
statewide policies for the Department of Ed- 
ucation to follow. Its decisions have the 
force of law, until countermanded by the 
courts or the Legislature. It also serves as 
the State Board for Vocational Education. 
overseeing the state's 44 vo-tech institutes. 

Board members often cite “leadership” as 
a primary role. Their meetings are & forum 
for them and for department staffers to en- 
courage and debate public school policies. In 
the 1970s, for example, it was the board, not 
the Legislature, that established school de- 
segregation regulations. 

Partisanship is naturally a factor in board 
affairs, though both board members and 
staffers who work closely with it are quick 
to say that political ideology is more blurred 
in education than in other fields. 

“Most board people don’t ‘run’ for this sort 
of thing,” Weber said. “They're basically do- 
gooders, the kind of people who say yes when 
they're asked to do something.” 

Weber began her career as a medical and 
X-ray technician before devoting herself to 
the Murray County Herald, the newspaper 
owned by her husband's family until they 
sold it last February. She credits newspapers, 
both others and the one for which she 
“would clean the basement in the morning 
and write editorials in the afternoon,” for a 
great part of her own education. 

Currently, she is working on a degree in 
communication through the state commu- 
nity college in Worthington. Her coursework 
in the “competency-based” program is but- 
tressed with credit for life experiences, the 
kind of program she says she hopes to advo- 
cate through her board service. 

In recent years Weber, the mother of three 
adult sons, served on the Slayton School 
Board. Her interest in education, far from 
flagging as her sons finished their schooling, 
has intensified. 

“The quality of education in Minnesota 
is good, that’s a foregone conclusion” based 
on available evidence, she said. “But it can 
be improved.” 

Weber said her major goal on the board 
is to promote individually tailored programs 
for students, keyed to their strengths and in- 
terests from “the day they cross the thresh- 
old into kindergarten.” 

She said she has been deeply impressed in 
this area by the apparent success pilot com- 
puter teaching programs have had with 
youngsters. “They've found that even in 
ghetto areas the youngsters are coming back 
after school” to continue their lessons, she 
said. 

While “tailored programs might cost more, 
Weber said the long-term social benefits 
would justify the expense by changing the 
anti-authoritarian orientation many stu- 
dents adopt toward school and learning. 

“How much of our society is non-produc- 
tive because people aren't happy with what 
they're doing?” she sald. “It’s probably too 
late for people like you and me, but it’s not 
yn) the children. We've got to start with 

em.” 


As & conservative, she said she believes ad- 
vocates for a return to “basics” have a point, 
but that their fears that the schools aren't 
succeeding are based on @ broader break- 
down of traditional resvect for elders. that 
young people don’t appreciate the sacrifices 
society makes to educate them. People tend 
to blame schools for this, but the answer 
isn’t a return to the “3Rs,” she said. 


Weber acknowledges her own background 
probably explains why she “never got into” 
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some liberal-activist issues that touch the 
schools, such as affirmative action and equal 
access to athletics for women. She was born 
the sixth child in an Irish workingman’s 
family in Mankato two months after their 
house burned down and just before the 
Great Crash of the stock market in 1929. 
She supported herself while in medical tech- 
nical school and got her first career job im- 
mediately afterward.@ 


NATIONAL URBAN POLICY 


@ Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, Mary 
Neuhauser, a city councilwoman from 
Iowa City, Iowa, recently wrote an arti- 
cle on our national urban policy for the 
Nation’s Cities Weekly, a publication of 
the National League of Cities. 

Over a decade ago, Congress and the 
executive branch began to form the 
framework of a national urban policy, 
and this effort was forcefully accelerated 
during the last administration. The 
comprehensive urban policy developed 
during the Carter administration rested 
on three main premises: First, that the 
Federal Government was committed to 
help urban communities respond to their 
problems. Second that State and local 
governments and the private sector 
should work in partnership with the 
Federal Government on urban revitali- 
zation strategies. Third, that Federal re- 
sources should be targeted to communi- 
ties and people reflecting the greatest 


These principles have taken on even 
greater importance as our country at- 
tempts to resolve its grave economic 
problems, but they have clearly been lost 
in the shuffle. Now, more than ever, we 
should make cities our partners in eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I ask that Ms. Neuhauser’s article be 
inserted in the Recorp, and ask my col- 
leagues to take note of her concerns. 


The article follows: 


IMPROVING OUR CITIES Must REMAIN A ToP 
NATIONAL PRIORITY 
(By Mary Neuhauser) 

As the first of the budgets of the Reagan 
Administration slides through Congress, we 
wonder and fear what lies ahead for our 
cities. 

We have the distinct impression that im- 
provement of cities is no longer a national 
priority but will be merely an option for 
states to consider as they choose, We're 
afraid that some, if not many, of the states 
may not choose to commit themselves to 
improving our cities. 

If states were serious about improving 
cities, they would re-examine historical pol- 
icies that have contributed to the problems 
of their cities. Statutes limit the ability of 
cities to annex adjacent areas to broaden 
the city tax base. Statutes restrict cities’ ac- 
cess to revenues from sources other than the 
property tax, and particularly from those who 
live outside the city limits, but use city serv- 
ices. State appropriations for freeways en- 
courage middle-income people to live outside 
the cities leaving those most in need of gov- 
ernment services and least able to pay for 
them behind. State laws exempting certain 
kinds of property from taxation put greater 
burdens on the remaining property owners. 

Recognizing that not all states have a 
commitment towards improving their cities, 
we must seek a broader approach. The vi- 
tality of American cities is not a lu~ury: 
it is a necessity and must be a national 
priority. 
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Cities promote the efficient use of re- 
sources. They serve concentrated popula- 
tions. Cities have institutions and infra- 
structure in place. 

While some improvements may be neces- 
sary, the basic building to service an existing 
population already has been done. Use of 
existing resources and land saves undevel- 
oped land outside the cities for other im- 
portant uses, such as agriculture, forestry, 
energy exploration and recreation. 

Cities shelter people who can’t live any- 
where else. Someday the poor and many 
minorities may be able to live wherever they 
wish, but right now the reality is that many 
communities outside the cities make no pro- 
vision for them. They have no housing for 
low income people. They have no jobs for 
low-skilled people. They have no public 
transportation or day care centers. Cities 
provide these services. 

If we are to see that our cities continue 
to provide services to the people who require 
them, if we want to see all people have a 
chance to better their condition, and if we 
want to see cities continue to regain their 
former economic vitality, we must insure 
that cities remain a national priority. 

We must continue to pursue our national 
goals to provide decent, safe and sanitary 
housing, to build healthy communities 
through the elimination of slums and blight 
end through enforcement of the Clear Air 
Act and Clean Water Act, and to achieve 
self-supporting economies through increased 
employment opportunities in the private 
sector. 

To accomplish these goals, cities must be 
able to count on assured financial assistance 
from the federal government, 

Whether the form is categorical programs 
or block grants is not the significant point. 
Block grants have great advantages in in- 
creased flexibility, reduced burdensome reg- 
ulation and more efficient administration. 
However, whatever the funding source, it 
must be tied to a commitment that our 
cities are a national priority, because vital 
cities are necessary to the well being of the 
nation and the principles on which it was 
founded. 


SENATOR DOLE HONORS BARRY 
GOLDWATER 


© Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
this past Wednesday night nearly 700 
people attended the benefit dinner for 
the Charles Edison Memorial Youth 
Fund. The dinner honored the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona, Barry 
GOLDWATER, who has been actively in- 
volved in this important program since 
its inception in 1969. 


My colleague from Kansas, Senator 
Doug, had the pleasure of serving as the 
dinner chairman. His introduction of 
Senator GOLDWATER was a well deserved 
tribute, and I ask that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

GOLDWATER SCHOLARSHIP DINNER 


Thank you, Cliff, for that very kind intro- 
duction. While we're handing out compli- 
ments, can you think of anyone in this room 
who has done as much for the Republican 
cause as Cliff White? 

Some of you may not know that Cliff be- 
gan his political career in Tom Dewey's or- 
ganization in New York. That’s where he 
learned to lose. But he’s resilient. In fact, 
that’s one of the themes of this evening. 
Take my case, for instance. I can remember 
a lot of folks in this town Ist a few years 
ago who insisted that Bob Dole would never 
chair a party again. Yet here I am. 

Someone once defined a conservative as 
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a man who never wants to do anything for 
the first time. Yet here we are, at the second 
annual Goldwater scholarship dinner. Un- 
fortunately, some of your staunchest ad- 
mirers couldn't be here this evening. Jack 
Kemp's at the dentist, having some fillings 
melted down. Dave Stockman took one look 
at the menu and said our meal provided too 
much nutrition. Tip O'Neil is busy polishing 
off his bust of Franklin Roosevelt. 

But Barry's here and that’s what counts. 
It's been an eventful year for our guest of 
honor. He won re-election to a fourth term 
in the Senate. He saw a conservative tidal 
wave wash over the landscape. He got to see 
someone else take the heat on social security 
for a change. And just this week, the senior 
Senator from Arizona got his own Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Tne Senator from Arizona has never relin- 
quished his hold on the headlines. He has a 
habit of saying exactly what's on his mind. 
And in this town, candor is about as unusual 
as a balanced budget. Not long ago, he stood 
up to the moral majority. He reminded us 
that there are different definitions of moral- 
ity in a diverse country. There are those who 
preach a morality they don’t always prac- 
tice—and then there are those who practice 
morality better than they preach. Barry 
GOLDWATER doesn’t preach. He has always 
questioned the ability or the propriety of 
Government defining what is acceptable in 
the eyes of God. Because Barry has never 
confused Washington with God. Even if some 
bureaucrats do. 

I have other reasons for admiring this man. 
During the day, I keep an eye on taxes, while 
he watchdogs national intelligence. And we 
both agree: There’s too much of one, and 
not enough of the other. Than to, I'll never 
forget the political advice that Barry's given 
me over the years. In 1971, he urged me to 
become Republican National Chairman— 
said there wasn't a better springboard to the 
White House imaginable. In 1973, he said to 
forget the oval office—Spiro Agnew was a 
shoo-in to succeed Nixon. In 1976, he told 
me that everyone wanted to hear about 
Democrat wars. 

Whatever the value of his current advice, 
I think we can all agree that the history 
books have already vindicated our guest of 
honor. We wouldn’t make a choice in 1964— 
so we settled for echoes of an ex>loding Gov- 
ernment. Still, it struck me as a bit prema- 
ture for Barry to have his lawyers get in 
touch with Duke University about building 
a library. 

But Barry, no library could do justice to 
your life and work. Your monument is in the 
hearts of the American people, who always 
admired you and now have come to agree 
with you. Some men, by their sheer presence, 
can stiffen the courage of others. You've 
showed over the years that conservatism and 
courage were intertwined. In this city of 
loud voices and short memories, you've made 
it possible for conscience to speak with more 
than a whisper. 


Perhaps it was the uncompromising fron- 
tier of the Arizona Territory into which you 
were born on New Year's day, 1909, that bred 
into you the frontier virtues of integrity and 
candor. Along with them went principles, and 
a gift for prophecy that made you a man 
ahead of his time. 

It has been said that: 

A man is what he is. His character no man 
can touch. 

It is what he is before God and judge. 

Character is for eternity. 

This is Barry GOLDWATER. 

It has also been said, by Barry himself in 
“The Conscience of a Conservative”: 

“Let us through persuasion and education, 
seek to improve institutions we deem defec- 
tive. But let us, in doing so, resnvect the 
orderly process of law. Any other course en- 
thrones tyrants and dooms freedom.” 
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This is Barry GoLpwaTEr’s commitment to 
the future, to the young people who will 
guide that future, and to the Charles Edison 
Memorial Youth Fund that makes these 
scholarships possible. 

Al Smith was called the happy warrior. 
Robert Taft was Mr. Republican. This eve- 
ning, I'm honored to present Mr. Conserva- 
tive . . . BARRY GoLDWATER.O 


PRESIDENT REAGAN ADDRESSES 
THE WORLD BANK AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


© Mr. GARN. Mr. President, President 
Reagan is a leader. He has shown that 
again and again in the many issues that 
he has faced in the brief months s’nce his 
inauguration. That leadership was 
demonstrated once more today, before 
the annual joint meeting of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. In his address opening the first 
session, President Reagan charted the 
course for these multilateral institutions 
for the rest of the 1980's. It is a course 
that will build upon and enhance the im- 
portant work that these vital institutions 
have already accomplished. It is a course 
that takes into account both the needs of 
the less-developed countries and the re- 
sources of the industrial states. 

Drawing upon the examples of the de- 
velopment successes of recent years, of 
the amazing growth achieved by such 
countries as South Korea, Singapore, 
Brazil, Taiwan, and others, this course 
puts greater reliance upon private re- 
sources and initiative. It would utilize the 
great power of the market place for at- 
tracting private capital and developing 
productive enterprise. In other words, 
this course for the eighties is made up of 
three essential elements: 

Continued strong U.S. support for the 
multilateral development banks; 

Emphasis upon domestic economic pol- 
icies as the key sources of growth and 
development; and 

Renewed reliance upon open markets 
and market forces, resulting in greater 
private initiative and reduced govern- 
mental burden. 

Mr. President, these policies are 
neither new nor innovative. They have 
been around with us for a long time. As I 
mentioned, these principles have been 
the key elements in the programs of the 
most successful developing countries. 
But, Mr. President, it takes a leader to 
recognize these elements and stand up 
and declare them. President Reagan gave 
notice today, before the assembled finan- 
cial leaders of the world, that these prin- 
ciples will govern U.S. policy and must be 
the guid'ng principles of the multilateral 
development banks as well if these in- 
stitutions are to meet the challenges be- 
fore us. 

Being a leader also means following 
through, it means sticking to a wise 
course once begun. President Reagan has 
also demonstrated this great quality. Be- 
cause of it, time and again he has been 
successful when others were saying that 
he would be beaten. I am confident that 
this kind of determ‘nation will be applied 
to the policies outlined by the President 
today. The policies are sensible; they are 
sound; they provide for solid growth, no 
illusive bubbles of development that one 
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day burst and leave you worse off than 
before. 

Mr. President, the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund grew 
out of the rubble of World War II. It was 
the kind of program that President Rea- 
gan outlined today that brought about 
the reconstruction of an economically 
destroyed Europe. There is a role for the 
multilateral banks, an essential role. 
They have achieved great successes, but 
it is when we try to supplant rather than 
supplement private effort that we fail, 
with the resultant frustration and dis- 
couragement of that failure. As President 
Reagan put it so well this morning: 

We who live in free market societies be- 
lieve that growth, prosperity, and ultimately 
human fulfillment, are created from the bot- 
tom up, not the government down, Only 
when the human spirit is allowed to invent 
and create, only when individuals are given 
a personal stake in deciding economic poll- 
cies and benefiting from their success—only 
then can societies remain economically alive, 
dynamic, prosperous, progressive and free. . . . 
Governments that set out to regiment their 
people with the stated objective of providing 
ene and liberty have ended up losing 


President Reagan’s leadership is being 
followed. His economic policies found 
echo in the remarks of the chairman of 
the annual meeting, the Honorable Val- 
entin Arismendi Elgue, by the new presi- 
dent of the World Bank, Mr. A. W. Clau- 
sen, and by the managing director of the 
IMP, Mr. De Larosiere. To borrow from 
Mr. Larosiere’s words: 


Concerted efforts on the part of industrial 
countries to address the underlying causes of 
stagflation would represent a crucial contri- 
bution to improvement of the performance 
of the world economy. ... The vast mafority 
of the Fund's member countries still face an 
extremely difficult economic situation. If 
their economies are to achieve sustained 
growth, if the hopes and aspirations of their 
peoples for the coming decade are to be at 
all satisfied, there can be no relaxation now 
in economic adjustment policies. This mes- 
sage may seem an austere one. It is neverthe- 
less realistic. . .. 


Mr. President, I ask that President 
Reagan’s remarks be included in the 
RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE GOVERNORS 

OF WORLD BANK AND INTERNATIONAL MONE- 

TARY FUND 


On behalf of the American people, I am 
delighted to welcome you to Washington for 
your 3.jth Annual Meeting. It seems your de- 
liberations take on added importance each 
year, and this year will be no exception. I 
believe your meeting can strengthen the 
national resolve and international coopera- 
tion required for the global economic re- 
covery and growth we all are striving to 
achieve. 


I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
address your distinguished group. It is cus- 
tomary to begin a speech before this An- 
nual Meeting with a portrait of the serious 
problems and challenges we face today in 
the world economy. Those problems and 
challenges are certainly there—in force— 
and I will return in a minute to review 
them. 


But first, let me take just a moment to 
salute the institutions you revresent. The 
IMF and World Bank group have contrib- 
uted enormously to the spread of hope—to a 
better life throughout the world commu- 
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nity, In the process, they have proven them- 
selves capable of change, of adapting to new 
circumstances and the needs of new mem- 
bers. 

Your institutions have worked tirelessly 
to preserve the framework for international 
economic cooperation and to generate con- 
fidence and competition in the world econ- 
omy. They have been inspired by the ideal 
of a far better world in which economic 
growth and deyelopment would spread to all 
parts of the globe. For more than three dec- 
ades, they have worked toward these goals 
and contributed to results that are now 
clearly visible to all. 

This past decade in particular has tested 
the mettle and demonstrated the strength 
and merit of the World Bank and IMF. As 
the development report of the World Bank 
itself notes: 

“The 1970s witnessed international eco- 
nomic convulsions at least as serious as any 
that may be thought highly probable in 
the next 10 years. The world economy's Ca- 
pacity to withstand shocks has been severely 
tested. The tests were not passed with en- 
tire success . .. but parts of the develop- 
ing world have come through remarkably 
well.” 

We need to recognize our progress and 
talk about it more in our conversations 
with one another. This in no way denies the 
immense problems we face. But without 
some sense of what we have achieved, with- 
out some encouragement to believe in our 
mission, we will succumb to defeatism or 
surrender to ill-advised solutions to prob- 
lems that can never yield to grandiose 
schemes, 

To look at the challenges before us, let 
us recall that vision we originally set out to 
reach through international cooperation. 
The Second World War had left us with the 
realization, born out of the suffering and 
the sacrifices of those years, that never again 
must human initiative and individual lib- 
erties be denied or sunpressed. 

The international political and economic 
institutions created after 1945 rested upon a 
belief that the key to national development 
and human progress is individual freedom, 
both political and economic. 

The Bretton Woods institutions and the 
GATT established generalized rules and pro- 
cedures to facilitate individual enternrise 
and an open international trading and fi- 
nancial system. They recognized that eco- 
nomic incentives and increasing commercial 
opportunities would be essential to economic 
recovery and growth. 

We who live in free market societies be- 
lieve that growth, prosperity, and ultimately 
human fulfillment, are created from the bot- 
tom up, not the government down. 

Only when the human spirit is allowed 
to invent and create, only when individuals 
are given a personal stake in deciding eco- 
nomic policies and benefiting from their 
success—only then can societies remain eco- 
nomically alive, dynamic, prosperous, pro- 
gressive and free. 

Trust the people. This is the one irrefut- 
able lesson of the entire post-war period 
contradicting the notion that rigid govern- 
ment controls are essential to economic de- 
velopment. 

The societies which have achieved the 
most spectacular, broad-based economic 
pragress in the chortest neriod of time are 
not the most tightly controlled, nor neces- 
sarily the bi-gesi in size. or the wealthiest in 
natural resources. No, what unites them all 
is their willingness to believe in the magic 
of the market place. 

Everyday life confirms the fundamentally 
human and democratic ideal that individ- 
ual effort deserves economic reward. Nothing 
is more crushing to the spirit of working 
people and to the vision of development it- 
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self than the absence of reward for honest 
toil and legitimate risk. So let me speak 
plainly: We cannot have prosperity and suc- 
cessful development without economic free- 
dom. Nor can we preserve our personal and 
political freedoms without economic free- 
dom. 

Governments that set out to regiment 
their people with the stated objective of 
providing security and liberty have ended 
up losing both. Those which put freedom 
as the first priority also find they have also 
provided security and economic progress. 

The United States is proud of its contri- 
butions to the goals and institutions of post- 
war development. You can count on us to 
continue to shoulder our responsibiilties in 
the challenges we face today. 

We see two of overriding importance: 

Restoring the growth and vitality of the 
world economy; 

And assuring that all countries, especially 
the poorest ones, participate fully in the 
process of growth and development. 

But let us remem er, the most important 
contribution any country can make to world 
development is to pursue sound economic 
policies at home. Regrettably, many indus- 
trial countries, including my own, have not 
made this contribution in the recent past. 
We have overspent, overtaxed and overregu- 
lated, with the result being slow growth and 
soaring inflation. This stagflation, as the 
IMF annual report notes, is one of two basic 
problems we must quickly overcome. 

The United States has set its course to 
economic recovery. Our program is compre- 
hensive, and as I reminded the American 
people last Thursday evening, it will re- 
quire effort and patience. But the reward is 
worth working for. 

By reducing the rate of Government 
spending, honoring our commitment to 
balance the budget, reducing tax rates to 
encourage productive investment and per- 
sonal savings, eliminating excessive Govern- 


ment regulation, and maintaining a stable 
monetary policy ... we are convinced we will 
enter a new era of sustained. noninflationary 
growth and prosperity, the likes of which we 
have not seen for many years, 

And as the world’s largest single market, 


& prosperous, growing U.S. economy will 
mean increased trading opportunities for 
other nations. America now receives half of 
all non-OPEC developing country exports of 
manufactured goods to all industrialized 
countries, even though we account for only 
ene-third of the total gross national product 
of those industrialized countries. Lower U.S. 
inflation and interest rates will translate 
into increased availability of financial re- 
sources at affordable rates. Already, capital 
markets in the United States are more ac- 
cessible to the developing countries than 
capital markets anywhere else in the world. 
No American contribution can do more for 
development than a growing, prosperous U.S. 
economy. 

The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless 
a nation puts its cwn financial and economic 
house in order, no amount of aid will pro- 
duce progress. Many countries are recogniz- 
ing this fact and taking dramatic ste~s to 
get their economies back on a sound footing. 
T know it’s not easy—but it must be done. 


Only with a foundation of sound domestic 
policies can the international economic sys- 
tem continue to expand and improve. My 
own Government is committed to policies of 
free trade, unrestricted investment and 
open capital markets. The financial flows 
generated by trade investment and growth 
capital flows far exceed official develonment 
éssistance funds provided to developing 
countries. 


At the same time, we are sensitive to the 
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needs of the low-income countries. They 
can benefit from international trade and 
growth in the industrial countries because 
they export many raw materials and primary 
products the industrial world needs. But 
they also depend upon our aid to strengthen 
their economies, diversify their exports and 
work toward self-sufficiency. 

The United States recognizes this. Over 
three decades, we have provided more than 
$130 billion in concessional assistance. The 
American people have proven themselves to 
be as compassionate and caring as any on 
Earth. And we will remain so. 

We strongly support the World Bank. And 
because of our strong support, we feel a spe- 
cial responsibility to provide constructive 
suggestions to make it more effective. We be- 
lieve these suggestions will permit it to gen- 
erate increased funds for development and 
to support the efforts developing countries 
are making to strengthen their economies. 
Taking into account our budgetary con- 
straints, we are committed to providing the 
Bank and IDA resources for them to con- 
tinue and improve their contributions to 
development. 

We know that stimulating private invest- 
ment is also critically important. The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation plays the lead- 
ing role in the bank family in support of 
such investment. Given the importance of 
this role, we hope it can be enhanced. We 
believe all facets of the Bank can play a 
more active role in generating private re- 
sources and stimulating indiviuual initiative 
in the development effort. 

The IMF also plays a critical role in estab- 
lishing conditions to encourage private cap- 
ital flows to deficit countries. By reaching 
agreements with the IMF on a sound, com- 
prehensive, stabilization program—and by 
demonstrating its determination to imple- 
ment that program—a borrowing country 
signals private markets of its intent to solve 
its own economic prob ems. 

We are committed to a pragmatic search 
for solutions to produce lasting results. Let 
us put an end to the divisive rhetoric of us 
versus them, North versus South. Instead let 
us decide what all of us—both developed 
and developing countries—can accomplish 
together. Our plans for the Caribbean Basin 
are one example of how we would like to 
harness economic energies within a region to 
promote stronger growth. The design and 
success of this undertaking devends upon 
the cooperation of many developed and de- 
veloping countries. 


My colleagues and I also look forward to 
the upcoming summit meeting at Cancun, 
Mexico, That occasion will provide us with 
fresh opportunities to address the serious 
problems we face and encourage each other 
in our common mission. 


In conclusion, each of our societies has a 
destiny to pursue. We have chosen ours in 
light of our experience, our strength and our 
faith. We each are ultimately responsible for 
our actions and the successes and failures 
that they bring. But while individually re- 
sponsible we are also mitnally interdenend- 
ent. By working together through such in- 
stitutions as the IMF and World Bank we 
can all seek to collaborate on joint problems, 
share our insights, and encourage the com- 
mon good. 


These institutions have reflected a shared 
vision of growth and development through 
political freedom and economic opportunity. 
A liberal and open trade and payments sys- 
tem would reconstruct a shattered world and 
lay the basis for prosperity to help avoid fu- 
ture conflicts. This vision has become reality 
for many of us. Let us pledge to continue 
workin? tovether to ensure it becomes a re- 
ality for all. 


Thank you very much.@ 
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INTERDICTION OF HAITIANS ON 
HIGH SEAS 


© Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration has announced new policies 
for coping with mass first-asylum situa- 
tions, such as the Cuban exodus last year 
and the continuing flow of Haitians. 

At hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy I have 
expressed my deep concern over many of 
the administration’s proposals, especially 
the intention to interdict Haitian boats 
on the high seas suspected of carrying 
Haitians destined for the United States. 

Many of these concerns have been re- 
viewed ina thoughtful analysis prepared 
by Lois McHugh of the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, entitled “Interdiction of Haitian 
Vessels on the High Seas.” 

I commend this report to the attention 
of my colleagues, because it raises im- 
portant questions on the legal, diplo- 
matic and practical implications of the 
administration’s proposals. 

If we are not careful, we will soon be 
adopting the very policies the United 
States has been so strongly, and correct- 
ly, critical of by other nations—such as 
those in Southeast Asia whom we have 
condemned for interdicting Vietnamese 
boat people on the high seas. 

Mr. President; I ask that the text of the 
Congressional Research Service report be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 


The text follows: 


INTERDICTION OF HAITIAN VESSELS ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 


As part of a new immigration and refugee 
policy, the Reagan Administration has de- 


cided to use the Coast Guard to interdict 
(stop and search) Haitian vessels on the high 
seas to determine if they are smuggling un- 
documented Haitians into the United States 
and, if so to return them to Hiati. While some 
Administration officials see this procedure as 
& positive step in halting illegal immigration, 
some observers argue that if implemented, it 
would likely cause very serious ramifications 
at home and abroad. Opponents say use of 
the Coast Guard to interdict Haitian boats 
on the high seas, decide asylum claims on 
board ship, and return to Haiti those deter- 
mined ineligible, would violate America’s 
traditional egalitarianism and constitution- 
ally guaranteed freedoms. Some Third World 
nations are likely to challenge the interdic- 
tion policy as racist since Haitian blacks 
would be excluded while Southeast Asians 
have been welcomed. Moreover, some nations 
may charge that the practice violates inter- 
national agreements. Finally, this U.S. prac- 
tice may be used by other countries to justify 
refusing asylum to refugees. 
BACKGROUND 

Because Haiti is a desperately poor country 
with a repressive government, Haitians have 
been fleeing and illegally entering the United 
States and neighboring countries for several 
years. There are many indications that the 
Haitian government, both under the leader- 
ship of the current President for Life, Jean 
Claude Duvalier, and under his father before 
him, has used torture and arbitrary incar- 
ceration for a variety of political and non- 
political offenses. Lack of economic opportu- 
nity has also caused large numbers of 
Haitians to travel to foreign countries in 
search of work. 

The influx of Haitians to the United States 
has become especially troublesome in the last 
few years. In 1978 and again in 1980, the 
Bahamas began limiting the number of Hai- 
tians residing in that country. With a weak- 
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ening economy and the increasing burden 
that 20,000 to 30,000 illegal Haitian residents 
put on local social services, the Bahamian 
government deported some Haitians and en- 
couraged others to leave. Many of those pres- 
sured to leave migrated to the nearby coast of 
south Florida. 

Secondly, immigation to Florida by Hal- 
tians has become an industry, with smugglers 
obtaining large sums of money for transport- 
ing Haitians illegally to south Florida. The 
smuggling network has increased and regu- 
larized the flow of Haitians to this country. 
Congressional and other sources alleged that 
the Government of Haiti facilitates this 
smuggling and some government officials are 
receiving a percentage of the profit. A similar 
situation in Vietnam was widely condemned. 

Fina.ly, the influx of 125,000 Cubans in 
the boatlift during the spring of 1980 se- 
verely strained the budgets of south Florida 
communities and convinced many Ameri- 
cans that U.S. immigration was out of con- 
trol. Many Americans are convinced that 
stronger action to curtail illegal immigra- 
tion should be taken. 

The Reagan Administration began review- 
ing U.S. refugee and immigration policy early 
in 1981, and the President appointed an 
interagency task force, headed by Attorney 
General William French Smith to develop 
recommendations. Following the report of 
this group, President Reagan announced the 
outline of his Administration’s proposals for 
immigration and refugee po‘icy reform on 
July 30, 1981. At hearings held by the House 
and Senate Judiciary Committees on July 30 
and 31, the Administration described the 
proposals in greater detail including proce- 
dures for curtailing the arrival of undocu- 
mented Haitians in this country. Assistant 
Secretary of State Thomas O. Enders said 
the Coast Guard will interdict, or stop and 
board Haitian vessels on the high seas to 
ascertain whether the boats are going to vio- 
late U.S. immigration laws by bringing un- 
documented Haitians to the United States. 
According to Mr. Enders, any asylum claims 
of the undocumented Haitians will be proc- 
essed at sea and aliens who are not found 
to be legitimate candidates for asylum wlii 
be returned promptly to Haiti. At the pres- 
ent time, the Administration plans to begin 
this program, apparently without additional 
legislation. The United States is currently 
negotiating an agreement with the Haitian 
government enabling the Coast Guard to 
stop Haitian ships on the high seas. This 
memo concentrates on just one aspect of 
those recommendations, the proposal to in- 
terdict Haitians at sea. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT 


Many countries have been inundated with 
large groups of people suddenly entering 
illegally in search of asylum. Until recently, 
the United States has not faced this prob- 
lem. Throughout the postwar period, the 
countries of Western Europe have faced sud- 
den influxes of political refugees, and more 
recently, several Southeast Asian nations 
were inundated with large numbers of boat 
and land asylum seekers. Many African 
countries also rezularly host groups of refu- 
gees. In many cases it is not clear what mo- 
tivates the migration. Are these people truly 
refugees, seeking relief from persecution, or 
are they migrating for economic betterment? 

Nations have a traditional right to control 
immigration both under customiary interna- 
tional law and through treaties which touch 
on the subject. Nations also have the right 
to enforce their laws within the borders of 
their country and within territorial waters. 
For example, Article 24 of the Geneva Con- 
vention on the Territorial Sea and the Con- 
tiguovs Zone (15 UST 1605) states that a 
coastal State may exercise the control neces- 
sary to “prevent infringement of its customs, 
fiscal, immigration or sanitary regulations 
within its territory or territorial sea”, En- 
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forcement of laws beyond the territorial seas 
is less clearcut. 

The right of individuals to seek asylum has 
also been acknowledged over the years. For 
example, the Universal Declaration o: Human 
Rights, which was adopted usanimously by 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1948, provides: 

“Article 14 (1). Everyone has the right to 
seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution.” 

However, it remains the right of the gov- 
ernment to choose to grant or not to grant 
asylum. Under the U.S. system, asylum is de- 
termined by an individual hearing process 
with the right of appeal. 

In the same area, the 1967 Protocol Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees, to which the 
United States is a party, provides: 

“No. Contracting State shall expel or re- 
turn (“refouler”) a refugee in any manner 
whatsoever to the frontiers of territories 
where his life or freedom would be threaten- 
ed on account of his race, religion, national- 
ity, membership of a particular social group 
or political opinion.” 

It remains the right of the affected govern- 
ment to determine whether or not a person is 
a reiugee under the definition contained in 
the Protocol (and also contained in U.S. 
law). As Chairman Simpson of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee noted in the hearings 
on mass asylum, “This (Protocol) does not 
mean, however, that the United States must 
accept for permanent resettlement each le- 
gitimate asylee who arrives on our shores”. 
Under the Protocol, the United States can 
avoid the issue by deporting the alien to an- 
other country, as long as it is one which will 
not persecute him, or by allowing the alien 
to reside on U.S. territory until the situation 
in his country improves. The problem with 
the Haitians has been that no other country 
has been willing to take the burden of asy- 
lum from the United States, and once the 
Haitians are released in the United States 
they often disappear into the Haitian com- 
munity, thus avoiding deportation. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE REAGAN PROPOSAL 


A. Arguments presented in favor of the in- 
terdiction and return policy. 

Both the Department of State and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service have 
repeatedly determined that the Haitians are 
not fleeing persecution, but are in fact seek- 
ing economic opportunities in the United 
States. Unlike the Indochinese, the Haitians 
are not a recognized refugee group under 
U.S. law and can be deported. They can, how- 
ever, apply for asylum individually. 

The United States must have control and 
must appear to have control over the flow of 
people into the country. The United States 
cannot allow its refugee and asylum policy to 
be determined by hostile foreign leaders who 
expel their citizens to the United States or 
by entrepreneurs who make a living from 
bringing undocumented aliens to our shores. 
The interdiction policy would help ensure 
respect for our laws at home and abroad. 


Refugee problems should be addressed 
multilaterally. The United States wants to 
remain a country of asylum for those fleeing 
percecution, but we cannot grant asylum 
(which often means permanent resettle- 
ment) to every person from the Caribbean 
fleeing persecution. Advocates say we must 
work with international organizations to 
share the burden equitably among the coun- 
tries of the region, 

Once the Haitians reach the United States 
they are able to use the U.S. court system to 
delay their deportation for many years, and 
often disappear into the community before 
they can be deported. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to rrevent the Haitians from reaching 
US. territory. 

This country already accepts large num- 
bers of immigrants and refugees each year 
but does not have the resources to expand 
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infinitely our capacity to welcome unex- 
pected masses of people seeking asylum. 

B. Arguments presented in opposition to 
the interdiction and return policy. 

We have no way of guaranteeing that those 
Haitians with a legitimate need for asylum 
will receive a fair individual hearing on board 
a ship on the high seas, and U.S. courts have 
already questioned the consideration given to 
Haitians in south Florida. We may return in- 
dividuals with a legitimate fear of persecu- 
tion or death to the country persecuting 
them. This is in violation of the U.N. Pro- 
tocol on Refugees to which the United States 
is a party. 

Opponents argue that this policy of deny- 
ing asylum to those seeking it will result in 
criticism from allies who provide asylum to 
many thousands of persons every year. in 
addition to the countries of Southeast Asia, 
Germany recorded 100,000 asylum applicants 
in 1980 alone, and Austria has been faced in 
recent months with 10,000 Eastern Euro- 
peans, mostly from Poland. 

The United States will also be criticized 
by the black nations of the Caribbean and 
Africa who see a generous admission policy 
for the oppressed boat people of Asia and a 
prohibition of admission for the oppressed 
boat people of Haiti. 

The manner in which the United States 
responds to the difficult public policy issue 
of mass asylum will directly and immediately 
affect our nation’s leadership role with re- 
spect to fundamental issues of refugee 
asylum at an international level. We cur- 
rently ask other countries to give those seek- 
ing asylum the benefit of the doubt. Our 
mass asylum policy must be consistent with 
what we ask of other nations in similar cir- 
cumstances if we are to maintain credibility 
as a leader in this area. 

A US. policy of interdiction will immedi- 
ately become a precedent for other nations 
to cite in turning aside the asylum claims 
of persons considered refugees by the inter- 
national community. In many instances it 
is already quite difficult to convince govern- 
ments that refugees should be allowed to 
remain until the situation in their own 
country improves. A less generous response 
by other asylum countries may result in in- 
creased pressure on the United States to 
accept more refugees for resettlement here. 

It is unlikely that the on-board asylum 
hearings and subsequent return will be ac- 
cepted peacefully by Haitian migrants. An 
American use of force to return the Haitians 
will lead to embarrassing charges of hypoc- 
risy, since the United States is traditionally 
& haven for freedom and a nation of laws, 
but would be engaged in violence and kanga- 
roo court justice to prevent Haitians from 
attaining that freedom.g 


DEREGULATION 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, many seg- 
ments of our society are lamenting the 
economic ills that have befallen our 
country. Moreover, a multitude of econo- 
mists offer conflicting remedies for the 
ailments of our economy. 

Well, Mr. President, rather than 
through Keynesian tinkering with the 
economy, I submit that there is another 
method by which productivity can be in- 
creased and inflation reduced. That 
method is regulatory reform. 

Government regulation is a major 
contributing cause of inflation. Some es- 
timates place regulatory costs anywhere 
from $100 to $130 billion each year, 
or about $1,800 to $2,200 for every Ameri- 
can family. Federal panerwork annually 
costs American taxpayers $69 billion and 
businesses from $25 to $32 billion. 
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Businessmen cannot make ordinary 
management decisions without prior 
clearance from regulators who are less 
concerned with profit-and-loss figures or 
their agency’s overall mission than with 
the complex details of each new rule 
or standard. By generating excessive de- 
lays and bureaucratic redtape, regulation 
makes long-term planning needlessly 
arduous. 

It retards technological change and 
hinders the availability of new products. 
It reduces consumer choices, restricts 
personal freedom, and threatens to de- 
stroy the competitive free-market econ- 
omy it was originally designed to protect. 
Moreover, the capital that could be chan- 
neled to corporate renovation and in- 
creased employment, thereby enhancing 
productivity, is diverted to regulatory 
compliance costs. 

The administration is doing more than 
any previously in combating unneeded 
regulation. Implementation of 36 regu- 
lations has been delayed and another 27 
are being reviewed. 

One of the best examples of the bene- 
fits resulting from regulatory reform is 
our domestic energy situation. Since de- 
regulating oil and gasoline, a world sur- 
plus of oil has developed. Conservation 
has expanded dramatically to the point 
that our oil imports are down 25 percent 
from just 2 years ago. New domestic 
drilling records are being set each 
month. OPEC's cartel is confronted with 
the very real possibility of being broken. 
And oil prices have stabilized and are 
even declining. 

Paul W. MacAvoy, a former member of 
President Ford’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, in an incisive and persuasive 
article in the August 30, 1981 New York 
Times, described reform options avail- 
able to us. Mr. President, I ask that the 
complete text of Mr, MacAvoy’s article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

DEREGULATION: A LETTER TO GEORGE BUSH 
(By Paul MacAvoy) 

Mr. Vice President, now that the Adminis- 
tration has set its monetary and fiscal policy, 
it is very late to begin regulatory reform. 
The tax and spending bills that Mr. Reagan 
just signed will not be effective unless you 
also reduce regulations. In order to produce 
& supply-side effect, the resources released 
by tax cuts have to be put to use for more 
productive purposes than meeting more 
regulatory reauirements. 

Thus, the President must come forward 
immediately with a reform agenda, 

Such a plan should concentrate on a few 
major regulatory programs that stand in the 
way of efficiency and progress. To do less 
would cast doubt on whether the President 
can carry forward his full economic program. 

My advice is that you begin on those 
I describe below because each is suvnported 
by abundant economic research making a 
case on efficiency grounds for drastic reform. 

The Clean Air Act should be frst on the 
agenda. Scheduled for Congressional review 
this fall, the act has to be evaluated on 
the 10-year record of programs management 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
The E.P.A. has imposed big regulatory costs 
and caused significant inefficiencies in re- 
source use, while failing to achieve the en- 
vironmental goals of the legislation. This was 
done by setting largely unfounded, but high- 
ly stringent, alr quality standards, which 
were translated only indirectly into require- 
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ments on related equipment on plants in 
every state. 

Where the requirements have been en- 
forced, they are expe.isive but effective in 
improving air quality. But they are so dra- 
conian iu mature that they have not been 
enforced in the majority of the states, there- 
by producing expensive but inconsistent 
equipment installation with no substantial 
overall improvement in air quality. 

The age..cy'’s own recent proposals for re- 
form will not work, because they are only 
a little less of the same. The act should 
be completely restructured so that air quality 
standards are set by Congress and the E.P.A.'s 
only job is enforcement. The agency should 
be allowed to licease plant levels of pollution 
and to use penalties or taxes in the case of 
infractioas. And if its activities prove in- 
effective, the E.P.A. should be abolished in 
favor of state agencies. 

‘he efficiency gains from a reformed E.P.A. 
would be striking even in the first few years. 
Since $50 billion are now spent eaca year on 
po.lution regulations, reduced requirements 
on equipment could reiease funds for as 
much new productive investment as from the 
first round of tax cuts, 

‘Lhe second prominent candidate for reform 
is the Food and Drug Aaministration. The 
F.D.A. follows the same licensing practices as 
the E.P.A., put with prescription drugs and 
food additi,es, to prevent doctors from pre- 
scriving and consumers from using harmful 
substances. While the licensing is doing some 
good, it is doing more harm. 

‘the process prevents harmful substitutes 
from appearing on the market, but it also in- 
hibits the development of newer safe prod- 
ucts because of the time-consuming and 
costly procedural steps required. While try- 
ing to prevent harmful side effects to the 
very few effected, the process hinders the 
saving of many lives. The process also creates 
a situation where anything new is over- 
regulated and most everything currently on 
the maket is under-regulated, because the 
license review process is so cumbersome that 
it is unfeasible to use it on the thousands of 
existing products. 

What needs to be done, Mr. Vice President, 
is that all product licensing activities should 
be merged into a new agency that succeeds 
the E.P.A. and F.D.A, The legislative mandate 
for the new agency would be to achieve quick 
certification with continued monitoring of 
all licensed products. This could lead to rapid 
introduction of beneficial products, but also 
rapid decertification later if adverse findings 
were to appear once they were on the market. 

The third promising candidates for renova- 
tion is the regulation of financial institu- 
tions. Banks, brokerage houses, insurance 
companies and commodity exchanges each 
have their own regulatory agency that erects 
barriers over which new investments must 
climb. Relatively safe within the barriers, the 
old institutions are induced to raise funds by 
noncompetitive and costly regulatory prac- 
tices. But eventually some barriers break 
down as investors develop new uses for their 
funds. This produces intense and efficient 
competition in some financial markets, but 
great inefficiency in the still insulated parts 
of the banking and insurance industries. 
What better reason to reform regulation than 
to increase the efficiency of investing supply- 
side funds? 

Investors protection against misuse of his 
funds needs to be strengthened, while the 
barriers to sources and uses of funds across 
industries need to be abolished. No more 
would a bank have a protected market or an 
insurance company a collusive premium 
schedule. But at the same time, as these com- 
panies are stripped of their regulatory cloth- 
ing, they should be relieved of the regulatory 
burdens of reports, procedures ond hearings. 

The worst of the burden-creating agencies 
is the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
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and the worst of its regulations are the re- 
quirements for corporate disclosure or busi- 
ness activities and for issuing new shares in 
the stock market. This agency should be dis- 
mantled or at least severely modified. The 
same can be said for the licensing and re- 
cording requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Board, state insurance commissions and the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission. 

Last on the agenda is Budget Director 
David A Stockman's favorite whipping post, 
the regulation of natural gas prices. The 
most detailed, technical and political of cur- 
rent regulations, gas price controls during 
the gas shortages of the 1970's reduced in- 
vestment and capacity growth in energy and 
manufacturing industries alike. This year’s 
wellhead price ceilings are no more than 
two-thirds the price of alternative fuels, with 
the result that established consumers waste 
supplies and newer expanding consumers are 
curtailed. 

Gas deregulation would reduce imports of 
crude oil, and add greatly to the security of 
fuel supply. The stakes here are in the bil- 
lions of dollars, but they go beyond the dol- 
lar to getting the energy sector of the econ- 
omy back to full-scale development after al- 
most a decade of repressive oil and gas price 
controls. 

This agenda is really quite straight-for- 
ward, Mr. Vice President—dismantle the 
E.P.A., reform product licensing, merge the 
financial regulatory agencies and abolish gas 
price regulation. But doing it is difficult, be- 
cause each requires legislation. To produce 
reform, Congress has to deal with massive 
failure on its part in framing earlier regu- 
latory policy. That should not deter you, 
however, because the potential gains are as 
great as those from the recent fiscal re- 
forms.@ 


GRUMMAN TAKEOVER 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
John C. Bierwirth, chairman of the 
board of Grumman Corp., announced 
yesterday that he would endeavor to 
prevent a hostile takeover of Grumman 
by the LTV Corp. which earlier this 
week announced its intention to pur- 
chase a majority interest in Grumman. 
This is a matter of some considerable 
import not only to the people of Long 
Island, where Grumman is the largest 
single source of employment, but to the 
people of all the United States, as tax- 
payers and as consumers of the security 
we buy with our defense budget. 

Important questions of competition 
among defense contractors—increasing- 
ly vital in this time of shrinking Federal 
budgets—and an extraordinary concen- 
tration of capital are raised in this in- 
stance. I believe it warrants the atten- 
tion of all Senators. 


It is clearly not in the general interest 
of the Nation to permit corporate merg- 
ers which would have the effect of re- 
ducing or eliminating competition in the 
marketplace, especially among firms 
which compete for taxpayers’ dollars as 
suppliers to the Federal Government. 


Mr. Bierwirth and Grumman contend 
that a merger of Grumman and LTV 
would have precisely such an effect, that 
two major companies which had hith- 
erto been locked in battle for contracts 
to furnish the Department of Defense, 
principally the Navy, would become one 
and that costs to the United States 
would inevitably rise as incentives to 
submit a bid lower than at least one 
long-time rival disappeared. 
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Mr. Bierwirth’s presentation is com- 
peliing. For more than 40 years, Grum- 
man and the Vought Division of LTV 
have engaged repeatedly in head-to-head 
competition for contracts to sell aircraft 
and parts to the U.S. Government as well 
as to larger private producers of com- 
mercial aircraft. 

The results of this longtime competi- 
tion have undeniably included great 
aeronautical ingenuity. Witness the mar- 
velous F-14 and the outstanding A-6 that 
Grumman has produced, and the first- 
rate A-7 built by Vought and sought after 
by friendly countries in Europe and Asia. 

President Reagan has announced he 
wants to cut more than $13 billion dur- 
ing the next 3 years from the defense 
budget passed by this body in May. Can 
the United States afford to allow compe- 
tition to decline while we are trying to 
economize? 

I think not. And I would hope that the 
Secretary of Defense would look closely 
at the implications of this merger at- 
tempt as it may relate to the national 
security. There are simpler, if no less 
important, questions of antitrust here 
also. I would hope the Attorney General 
would not allow this matter to escape 
the scrutiny of his department. 

Officials at Grumman have made the 
point that theirs is a community com- 
rany, owned largely by Long Islanders, 
including many employees, and operated, 
to an extent that may be unsurpassed 
elsewhere in the country, in cooperation 
with its employees. It is a public company 
in the truest, most honorable meaning 
of the phrase, and plays a responsible, 
constructive role in a large community. 
I think it would be entirely consistent 
with the tradition of Grumman to make 
available to as many interested parties 
as practicable the particulars of the cur- 
rent situation. 

I, therefore, insert several documents 
which explain and elaborate upon the 
Grumman affair to be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, including a state- 
ment from the office of Mr. Bierwirth 
and a copy of the complaint filed yester- 
day by Grumman in U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York, 
which together provide an excellent sum- 
mary of the problems which may arise 
from this unsolicited takeover bid. 

The material follows: 

INFORMATION FROM GRUMMAN CORPORATION 

BETHPAGE, N.Y., September 28, 1981.— 
The board of directors of Grumman has 
unanimously determined to oppose the offer 
made by the LTV Corporation for Grum- 
man shares and convertible securities. John 
C. Bierwirth, chairman of the board of Grum- 
man, said the board concluded the offer is in- 
adequate and not in the best interest of 
Grumman, its shareholders, employees or the 
United States. Bierwirth added that the 
standing financial advisor, Dillon, Read and 
board was advised by Grumman's long- 
standing financial advisor, Dillon Read and 
Company Inc. 

LTV’s tender offer raises substantial issues 
of antitrust violation by virtue of the ex- 
tensive head-to-head competition between 
Grumman and LTV, as advised by Cahill 
Gordon and Reindel, attorneys for Grumman. 
These antitrust issues include competition in 
military aircraft procurements. including 
U.S. Navy’s current VTX trainer nrogram, ex- 
pected to involve exvenditures of several bil- 
lion dollars over the next decade. 
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The two companies are engaged in exten- 
sive competition for subcontracts for air- 
frame suoassemblies and engine housing 
used in both commercial and military air- 
craft, and in other areas which are the sub- 
ject of continuing investigation. 

Bierwirth said the Grumman board had 
authorized commencement of litigation to 
enjoin the LTV ofier on the ground, among 
others, that the acquisition of Grumman by 
LIV would violate the antitrust laws. 

“It is clear to me that unless antitrust laws 
are a ‘dead letter’ this offer cannot be allowed 
to be consummated,” Bierwirth added. 
“Moreover, the offer is not in the national in- 
terest. It raises questions such as whether 
the combination of the two companies would 
result in a weaker defense capability. In my 
view the answer is clear: if LV is permitted 
to acquire Grumman—a significant weaken- 
ing of the United States defense capability 
could result. The government is likely to lose 
the benefits of independent research and de- 
velopment by Grumman and of other com- 
petitive benefits produced by its existence. 
LTV’'s already heavy burden of debt would be 
substantially increased, and the resulting 
debt-laden combined entity would be faced 
with a dubious and uncertain future.” 

Bierwirth also stated that the board had 
considered the potentially disruptive effects 
on the company’s 28,000 employees, who own 
approximately 32 percent of its currently out- 
standing shares through their participation 
in the Employee Investment Plan, and the 
related potential for undermining the com- 
pany's stability as a major supplier of the 
United States defense establishment. 

Bierwirth added, “A major force in Grum- 
man’s success has been its strong employee 
participation. We wonder what will happen 
to that morale under LTV domination. More- 
over, despite LTV assurances that this would 
not happen, the board expressed concern as 
to the effect on jobs and employment in 
Long Island. 

“In summary,” Bierwirth said, “we are 
gravely concerned whether Grumman em- 
ployes can expect from LTV the same oppor- 
tunities for sharing in our company’s fu- 
ture growth and participating in its manage- 
ment as would be afforded by an independent 
Grumman.” 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
New YORK 


Grumman Corporation, Plaintiff, against The 
LTV Corporation, Jones & Laughlin Indus- 
tries, Inc., CKH Corporation, and Vought 
Corporation, Defendants 


Plaintiff Grumman Corporation (“Grum- 
man"), by its attorneys, Cahill, Gordon & 
Reindel, for its complaint herein, alleges on 
knowledge as to itself and otherwise upon 
information and belief: 

PARTIES, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


1, Grumman is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New 
York with its principal executive offices at 
1111 Stewart Avenue, Bethpage, Long Island, 
New York. Grumman's principal operations 
include the design and production of military 
aircraft, commercial aircraft components and 
subassemblies, the modernization or conver- 
sion of previously delivered aircraft, as well 
as space systems and other aerospace prod- 
ucts. At all relevant times herein, the com- 
mon stock, the 41⁄4 percent convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due September 1, 1992, 
the 11 percent convertible subordinated 
debentures, due April 1, 2000, and the $.80 
convertible preferred stock of Grumman have 
been registered for trading pursuant to Sec- 
tion 12 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (the “1934 Act”), 15 U.S.C. § 781. Such 
common stock and debentures have been 
listed for trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
chance and such preferre’ stock is traded on 
the over-the-counter market. 

2. A substantial proportion of the common 
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stock and other securities of Grumman is 
owned by its employees and for the benefit 
of its employees. 32.3 percent of Grumman's 
common stock is owned by its employees 
through its Employee Investment Plan, with 
an additional 5.25 percent of Grumman's 
stock being owned by Grumman’s Pension 
Plan for the benefit of Grumman's employees. 
In addition, Grumman believes that substan- 
tial additional amounts of its stock are held 
directly by its employees and by persons and 
entities who supply, on a subcontract basis 
and otherwise, various goods and services to 
it. Moreover, a further substantial amount 
of Grumman stock is held by residents of 
Long Island, where Grumman's presence is & 
major business factor. 

3. Defendant The LTV Corporation 
(“LTV”) is a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware with its principal executive offices at 
1600 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. LTV owns 
all of the outstanding common stock of de- 
fendant Jones & Laughlin Industries, Inc. 
(“JLI”). At all times relevant hereto, the 
common stock of LTV has been registered 
for trading pursuant to Section 12 of the 1934 
Act, and has been listed for trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

4. Defendant JLI is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Delaware with its principal executive offices 
at 1600 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. JLI 
owns all of the outstanding common stock 
of defendants CKH Corvoration (““CKH’’) and 
Vought Corporation (“Vought”). 

5. Defendant CKH is a corporation orga- 
nized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Delaware with its principal execu- 
tive offices at 1600 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. CKH was incorporated on Septem- 
ber 18, 1981 and has not conducted any sub- 
stantiel business. 

6. Defendant Vought is a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Delaware with its principal execu- 
tive offices at 1600 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. Vought, like Grumman, as is more 
fully set forth hereafter, is engaged in the 
design and production of military aircraft, 
commercial aircraft components and sub- 
assemblies, as well as space systems and 
other aerospace products. Defendants are 
hereinafter, unless otherwise specified, re- 
ferred to collectively as “LTV”. 

7. Plaintiff's claims herein arise under Sec- 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act and Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act. as amended, 15 U.S.C. §§1 
and 18; Sections 14(d) and 14/e) of the 1934 
Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 78n(d) and 78n(e), and the 
rules and regulations promulgated there- 
under. 


8. Jurisdiction over this action is con- 
ferred upon this Court by Section 16 of the 
Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. § 26; Section 27 of the 
1934 Act, 15 U.S.C. § 78aa; and by the provi- 
sions of 28 U.S.C. §§ 1331 and 1337. The 
amount in controversy, exclusive of interest 
and costs, exceeds $10,000. The acts herein 
alleged were, and are being, committed by 
defendants by the use of the means and in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce and 
of the mails. 


9. Venue in this district is proper pursuant 
to Section 12 of the Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. 
§ 22, and Section 27 of the 1934 Act because 
the cefendants are found in. inh»bit or 
transact business in this district and pursu- 
ant to 28 U.S.C. § 1391(b) because the claims 
arise in this district. 


THE TENDER OFFER 


10. On September 23, 1981, without any 
prior notice to Grumman that it intended to 
make a tender offer, defendant LTV issued 
the following press release: 


“LIV ANNOUNCES TENDER OFFER FOR GRUMMAN 
CORPORATION 

“Datias, September 23.—The LTV Corpo- 

ration today announced that it plans to make 
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a tender offer of $45 per share in cash for 
approximately 70 percent (in aggregate) of 
the outstanding common stock and con- 
vertible securities of the Grumman Corpora- 
tion. The offer will be for securities repre- 
senting or convertible into 10,000,000 shares 
of common stock. The offer will be subject to 
the tender of a minimum of 50.01 percent of 
such securities in the aggregate. LTV stated 
that the offer is the first step in a plan to 
acquire 100 percent of the voting equity of 
the Grumman Corporation. 

“Paul Thayer, chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of LTV, said LTV intends to 
merge Grumman and LTV’s Vought Corpora- 
tion subsidiary ‘to create a major, well- 
balanced aerospace/defense company that 
will be better able to serve the needs of the 
nation, the well being of the employees of 
the two companies and the communities in 
which they operate.’ 

“*The combination of the two companies 
will result in a stronger, broader-based, more 
competitive organization with greater stabil- 
ity and potential since the scientific, techni- 
cal and production strengths of the two 
ideally complement each other’, he said. 

“Grumman with annual sales of over $1.7 
billion and Vought with annual sales of ap- 
proximately $700 million have names that 
are synonymous with naval aviation. As two 
of the nation’s oldest aircraft contractors, 
with a combined experience of more than 150 
years, they have produced some of the na- 
tion’s most famous combat aircraft. 

“Grumman, with its production of several 
U.S. Navy aircraft, including the highly re- 
spected F-14 ‘Tomcat’, is a major prime con- 
tractor as a supplier of tactical aircraft. Mr. 
Thayer noted that in recent years Vought 
has been phasing out as a prime aircraft 
manufacturer for the U.S. Navy and has be- 
come an important missile manufacturer for 
the Army and Air Force. 

“Mr. Thayer stressed that, following the 
combination of the two companies, all cur- 
rent obligations and commitments of Grum- 
man to its customers will continue to be 
met. He stated that it is intended that the 
headquarters of the combined Grumman and 
Vought operations will be in Bethpage, Long 
Island. 

“LTV is a multi-industry operating com- 
pany with annual sales of approximately $8 
billion that is involved in steel, aerospace/ 
defense, energy products and services, and 
ocean shipping.” 

11. On September 24, 1981, defendant LTV 
commenced its tender offer for Grumman 
securities and filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (“SEC”) a Tender 
Offer Statement on Schedule 14D-1 pursuant 
to Section 14(d) (1) of the 1934 Act, 15 U.S.C. 
$ 78n(d)(1), and SEC Rule i4d-1, 17 C.F.R. 
§ 240.14d-1, promulgated thereunder. A copy 
of this Schedule 14D-1 (without the exhibits 
thereto) is attached hereto as Exhibit A. The 
same day, LTV issued, filed with the SEC and 
with other reguvlatorv authorities, and dis- 
seminated to the public, an Offer to Purchase 
common sto7k, convertible subordinated de- 
bentures and convertible rreferred stock of 
Grumman representing or convertible (at the 
conversion rates set forth in the Offer to 
Purchase) into an aggregate of 10,000,000 
shares of Grumman common stock. repre- 
senting avproximately 70 percent of the vot- 
ing shares of Grumman on a fully dilvted 
basis. A copy of LTV’s Offer to Purchase, 
which is incorporated by reference in its 
Schedule 14D-1, is attached hereto as Ex- 
hibit B. 

12. It is LTV's stated purpose to accuire 
“100 percent of the voting equity” in Grum- 
man, and the instant tender offer is acknowl- 
edged to be but the first staze of a two-step 
transaction. As stated in its Offer to Pur- 
chase: 

“Following comovletion of the Offer, [CKH] 
and LTV presently intend to propose and will 
seek to have [Grumman] consummate a 
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merger or other business combination with a 
directly or indirectly wholly owned subsid- 
lary of LTV. [CKH] and LTV presently antic- 
ipate that pursuant to any such transaction 
the remaining holders of Securities (other 
than LTV and its subsidiaries) would receive 
in exchange for their Securities cash in the 
same respective amounts provided for in the 
Offer. However, [CKH] and LTV (i) reserve 
the right to propose consideration consisting 
of securities or consisting of a combination 
of securities and cash and (il) reserve the 
right to propose consideration having a value 
of more or less than the respective amounts 
provided for in the Offer.” (Offer to Pur- 
chase, p. 14.) 
FOR A FIRST CAUSE OF ACTION 


13. Plaintiff repeats and realleges each 
and every allegation contained in paragraphs 
1 through 12 of this ccmplaint as if fully 
set forth at length herein. 

14. The activities of Grumman and Vought 
alleged below substantially affect trade and 
commerce among the states. 

15. In the course of such activities Grum- 
man and Vought are engaged in commerce 
and/or activities affecting commerce, as de- 
fined in Section 1 of the Clayton Act, 15 
U.S.C. § 12. 

16. Since before World War II Grumman 
and Vought have been engaged in head-to- 
head competition in manufacturing and 
selling aircraft to the United States Navy 
for carrier-based operations. Grumman and 
Vou7ht also compete head-to-head in the 
manufacture and sale of major subassem- 
blies to manufacturers of aircraft (the “air- 
craft subcontracts market”), and in other 
areas. In the market for carrier-based air- 
craft, market shares are approximately 42 
percent for Grumman and between 8 per- 
cent and 9 percent for Vought. In the sub- 
market for carrier-based attack aircraft 
Grumman has a 7 percent share and Vought 
a 32 percent share. `n the growing aircraft 
subcontracts market, Grumman has a 10 
percent share of the submarket for sub- 
assemblies for aircraft and Vought has a 
25 percent share (and their combined share 
in that market is estimated to rise to 50 
percent by 1984); in the submarket for 
engine cowling assemblies, the combined 
market share of the two is 15 percent and 
both are actively seeking to increase their 
respective shares. 

17. The Navy’s requirements for carrier- 
based aircraft constitute a distinct market. 
Carrier-based aircraft have characteristics 
which make them different in important 
respects from land-based aircraft. Because 
aircraft landing on a moving flight deck 
must be maneuvered to land and be stopped 
in a space of 120 feet, carrier-based aircraft 
demand superior handling characteristics at 
low speeds. Aircraft also experience an ex- 
tremely high descent velocity when landing 
on a carrier and must be constructed with 
much greater integral strength to withstand 
the impact of contact with a moving deck. 
Finally, the carrier-based aircraft now in 
use must have flight and structural 
characteristics which permit them to be 
launched by catapult. All of these charac- 
teristics bring to bear in the design of car- 
rier-based aircraft technological considera- 
tions, skills and experience not required in 
the design of land-based aircraft. Grumman, 
Vought and McDonnell Douglas Corporation 
(“McDonnell Douglas”) are the only three 
manufacturers presently producing carrier- 
based aircraft. 

18. Competition among suppliers of naval 
aircraft includes presenting to and develop- 
ing with the Navy concepts for different, 
generally more advanced, aircraft for which 
new bidding competitions may be set up, 
as well as supplying aircraft conforming to 
specifications approved by the Navy. 

t9. The extent and nature of competition 
between Grumman and Vought can be traced 
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through the histories of these two major 
suppliers of carrier-based aircraft. As early 
as World War II Grumman and Vought were 
active competitors in supplying fighter air- 
craft to the Navy. Grumman supplied the 
famed Wildcats and Hellcats to the Navy 
and Chance-Vought, Vought’s predecessor, 
supplied the renowned Corsair. ; 

20. After the War and in the early 1950's 
Grumman continued its Navy contracting 
business with two lines of fighter aircraft, 
the first (extensively used during the Korean 
War) the F-9-F Panther, and the second, 
the F-11-F Tiger. However, after limited pro- 
duction of the Tiger, Vought succeeded in 
selling its newly developed F8-U Corsair to 
the Navy in preference to the Tiger. McDon- 
nell Douglas then began a long ascendancy 
in Navy fighter aircraft by winning the com- 
petition for the F-4, an aircraft design which, 
with modifications, resulted in the produc- 
tion of more than 5,000 planes. Grumman 
was effectively eliminated as a supplier of 
carrier-based fighter aircraft until it was 
able to return in the early 1970's with the 
F-14. Since that time Grumman has sup- 
plied more than 400 F-14 fighter planes to 
the Navy for approximately $5.2 billion and 
anticipates supplying the Navy with some 
300 more over the next 12 years. 

21. During the period when the Corsair 
and the F-4 were dominant among the Navy's 
carrier-based fighter planes, Grumman and 
Vought competed to meet the Navy's re- 
quirements for carrier-based attack alr- 
craft. An attack aircraft is designed to at- 
tack land and sea targets from the air while 
a fighter's princip1] mission is to attack other 
aircraft in the air. When it won that attack 
aircraft competition, Grumman began pro- 
duction of the A-6 aircraft in the early 
1960's. An all-weather attack plane equipped 
with sophisticated electronics, the A-6 was 
uniquely able to deliver bombs and air-to- 
ground missiles without visual contact. Gov- 
ernment expenditures to date to buy the 
A-6 have exceeded $3 billion. 

22. The Navy next decided that it also re- 
quired a less expensive, less sophisticated at- 
tack aircraft to meet its “fair weather" 
bombing requirements. In the competition 
for that aircraft, Grumman proposed a mod- 
ified A-6 with less sophisticated electronics 
than the original. Vought provosed a new 
prototype, the A-7 attack aircraft, which the 
Navy vitimately selected after an exten7e7 
competition. Since Vought’s success in that 
competition, defense expenditures to buy 
the A-7 have to date exceeded $3.5 billion. 

23. Throughout the 1969’s and 1970's, this 
same kind of competition continued in the 
sale of fighter aircraft, attack aircraft, recon- 
naissance aircraft and electronic warfare air- 
craft. Grumman and Vought were in head-to- 
head contests on the F-14 program, the E-2 
program, and the S-3 program (in which 
Vought teamed with Lockheed), and total 
Navy purchases pursuant to those programs 
have now reached more than $11 billion. The 
last major Navy aircraft award was let in 
1974 for the F-18 program. Both Grumman 
and Vought proposed modifications of their 
existing designs to satisfy the requirements 
of this program, but the contract was 
awarded to McDonnell Douglas, which pro- 
posed a new design, 

24. The market shares among prime con- 
tractors of aircraft currently being bought 
by the Navy reflect the historical competi- 
tion among Grumman, Vought and McDon- 
nell Douglas. Expenditures for carrier-based 
aircraft bought by the Navy in the fiscal 
years 1979, 1980 and 1981 are estimated to 
have totaled $9.809 billion. Of this, $4.875 
billion (49.7 percent) was expended for air- 
craft for which McDonnell Douclas was the 
prime contractor, $4.09 billion (41.7 percent) 
went for aircraft for which Grumman was 
the prime contractor, and $844 million (8.6 
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percent) went for aircraft for which Vought 
(or Vought teamed with Lockheed) was the 
prime contractor. 

25. In the submarket for carrier-based at- 
tack aircraft the Navy spent approximately 
$2.3 billion over the same three-year perlod— 
roughly 37 percent of that for Grumman air- 
craft, 31 percent for McDonnell Douglas air- 
craft, and 32 percent for Vought aircraft. 

26. There is currently vigorous bidding for 
& multi-billion dollar contract for the VTX 
Navy trainer. As in the past, Vought and 
Grumman are each actively bidding for the 
contract award. In this contest the competi- 
tors are not individual aircraft manufac- 
turers but are teams of manufacturers, an 
increasingly common circumstance now that 
the costs of participating in bidding competi- 
tion and of tooling up to build a new air- 
craft have skyrocketed. Grumman is teamed 
with Beech Aircraft and Link Aviation and 
Vought is teamed with Northrop. The Grum- 
man and Vought teams are the only two of 
the five teams of bidders that have submitted 
a wholly new aircraft design. Each of the 
other teams consists of a United States com- 
pany and a foreign manufacturer, and each 
is proposing a modification of an existing 
foreign aircraft. 

27. In addition to selling military aircraft 
to the United States, both Grumman and 
Vought have sold and have attempted to sell 
such aircraft to foreign government. Grum- 
man has sold or attempted to sell the F-14 
for use by various foreign countries. Vought 
has sold the A-7 to Greece and Portugal and 
is currently proposing its sale to Pakistan. 
At present Grumman and Vought are en- 
gaged in a bidding contest, together with 
Lockheed Air Services, to supply aircraft to 
Malaysia. The Grumman and Lockheed pro- 
posals each contemplates modifying and re- 
fitting previously moth-balled A-4 attack 
aircraft. Vought has proposed to supply new 
A-7 aircraft instead. Malaysia is currently 
considering those competing proposals, 
which have a $500 million sales potential, It 
is reasonable to believe that similar bidding 
contests will continue to arise in the sale of 
aircraft to foreign governments. 


28. A further area of intense competition 
between Grumman and Vought is the air- 
craft subcontracts market, which is served 
by those companies which manufacture and 
supply major structural subassemblies to 
prime contractors, both commercial and 
military. Most commercial plane manufac- 
turers, such as Boeing, McDonnell Douglas 
and Lockheed, do not themselves construct 
an entire airplane. Instead, subassemblies 
are let for bids to the subcontracts market. 
Once a subcontract for a particular subas- 
sembly is awarded, that subcontractor mates 
all such subassemblies for that design of air- 
plane. 

These subassemblies may be such struc- 
tural elements as wings, or parts thereof, 
fuselage assemblies and sections, tail assem- 
blies, vertical and horizontal stabilizers. 
doors, flaps, canopies, spoilers, and other ma- 
jor aircraft elements. In addition, certain 
subcontractors supply assemblies which en- 
close aircraft engines and assemblies which 
attach them to aircraft and which are 
termed, respectively, nacelles and pylons. 

Subcontracted nacelle assemblies fre- 
quenty include thrust reversers, complex 
mechanisms attached to the engine assem- 
blies which are used to slow aircraft on land- 
ings. 

The aircraft subcontracts market is served 
by a small number of competitive suppliers 
because it demands high technological and 
design skills, knowledge of complex materi- 
als and building techniques, massive con- 
struction facilities and costly equipment. 
Grumman and Vought are among the most 
active and competitive bidders in subassem- 
bly subcontracting. 
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29. The aircraft subcontracts market di- 
vides into two submarkets based on the na- 
ture of the technology involved. The first, 
with an annual sales volume of approxi- 
mately $1 billion per year, includes the con- 
struction and supply of aircraft subassem- 
blies other than those that are related to 
engines (“the airframes subcontracts sub- 
market"). 

In this submarket during the last four 
years, Vought and Grumman have competed 
for many contracts in the commercial air- 
craft, military and helicopter fields. 

In more than twenty specific instances, in- 
volving more than $600 million in purchases, 
Grumuinan and Vought have been in head-to- 
head competition. For example, in 1978, con- 
tests involving structures of Sikorsky heli- 
copters lead to contract awards of $44.3 mil- 
lion to Grumman and $254 million to 
Vought. 

On the Boeing 757 and 767 aircraft, the 
new generation of U.S. commercial aircraft, 
Vought is supplying Boeing with horizontal 
stabilizers, vertical tail parts, and the aft 
fuselage of the 757 and the horizontal stabl- 
livers for the 767. Grumman is supplying 
wing spoilers for the 757 and center wing 
sections and a fuselage section for the 767. 
These projects simply employ substantially 
the same skills and equipment, and were 
awarded after bidding competitions, many 
of which involved both Grumman and 
Vought. 


30. The approximate current shares of the 
$1 billion plus airframe subcontracts 
market are: Northrop: 35 percent; Vought: 
25 percent; Convair: 20 percent; Grumman: 
10 percent; Rockwell: 5 percent; Avco: 5 per- 
cent. Because subcontractors schedule deliv- 
erles several years in advance, it can be esti- 
mated that by 1984, as a result of contracts 
already awarded or scheduled to be awarded, 
the market shares will change significantly: 
Vought: 30 percent; Avco: 25 percent; Grum- 
man: 20 percent; Convair: 10 percent; Fair- 
child: 10 percent; Rockwell: 3 percent; 
Northrop: 2 percent. (Northrop played a 
major subcontracting role on the Boeing 747 
but is not a subcontractor on the 757 or 767 
aircraft.) If Vought should succeed in its 
takeover attempt, 50 percent of the air- 
frame subcontracting submarket, more than 
$700 million in projected 1984 sales, will be 
concentrated in one firm. 


31. The second subcontracting submarket 
is served by suppliers of aircraft engine 
cowling assemblies (nacelles) and associated 
engine assemblies (“the nacelles sub- 
market”). Vought and Grumman have di- 
rectly competed in this $300 million per 
year submarket in bidding contests on the 
Boeing KC-135 nacelle components ($65 mil- 
lion), the Sikorsky S-76 helicopter pylon as- 
sembly ($15 million), the Lockheed CX 
nacelles/thrust reversers ($150 million) and 
the Fokker F-29 nacelles/thrust reverser 
($590 million). While Rohr Industries, Inc. is 
the clear market leader (approximately 68 
percent), Vought and Grumman are both 
striving for increased sales in the area. 
Grumman now has a market share of ap- 
proximately 10 percent, roughly the same as 
the share held by Short Brothers Ltd. of Ire- 
land. Vought has approximately 5 percent of 
the market, and the remaining 7 percent is 
split among four other competitors. 

32. The proposed combination of LTV and 
Grumman would eliminate competition be- 
tween Grumman and Vought (1) in the de- 
velopment, manufacture and sale of carrier- 
based aircraft to the United States Navy, 
(i1) in the development, manufacture and 
sale of carrier-based attack aircraft to the 
Navy. (111) in the development, manufacture 
and sale of military aircraft. and the modi- 
fication of military aircraft for sae to the 
armed forces of friendly nations, and (iv) 
in the aircraft subcontracts market, includ- 
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ing the airframe subcontracts submarket and 
the nacelle submarket. The acquisition pro- 
posed constitutes a combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade which will cause 
serious injury to the public in violation of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act, and the effect 
of the acquisition proposed may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition in violation of 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

33. By reason of the foregoing, Grumman 
has been and continues to be irreparably 
injured. 

34. Grumman has no adequate remedy at 
law. 

FOR A SECOND CAUSE OF ACTION 

35. Plaintiff repeats and realleges each and 
every allegation contained in paragraphs 1 
through 34 of this complaint as if fully set 
forth herein. 

36. As heretofore alleged, under the terms 
of its Offer to Purchase, LTV has agreed to 
purchase (subject to its being tendered 50.01 
percent of Grumman's stock) up to 10,000,000 
shares (70 percent) of Grumman’s common 
stock, such shares to be taken pro rata to 
the extent that the number of shares ten- 
dered exceeds 10,000,000. Thus, if the tender 
ouer is successful, LTV will own between 
50.01 percent and 70 percent of Grumman's 
stock and will have majority control of 
Grumman. Even if it does not succeed in ac- 
quiring majority control, the terms of its 
offer permit it to-acquire less than 50 per- 
cent of Grumman’s stock if it wishes to, so 
that it might acquire working control even 
if it does not acquire majority control. Given 
LTV’s avowed objective to ultimately acquire 
100 percent of Grumman, the Grummin 
shareholders who own the remaining 30 per- 
cent to 49.99 percent (or more if LTV only 
acquires working control) of Grumman's 


common stock following consummation of 
LTV’s tender offer will be faced in the first 
instance with control of their investment 
resting in the hands of LTV and ultimately 
with an involuntary disposition of their 
shares in exchange for such compensation, 


including LTV securities, as LTV may uni- 
laterally choose to offer. 

37. The Grumman shareholders faced with 
such a change in control must decide whether 
to tender (with the risk that not all the 
shares will be accepted and they will remain 
as Grumman shareholders with Grumman 
under LTV’s control and ultimately be con- 
fronted with LTV's unilateral offer for their 
shares) , sell in the open market or hold. Such 
investment decision involves, in the case of 
stockholders who are also Grumman em- 
ployees, Grumman suppliers or residents in 
the Long Island community in which Grum- 
man is a major business factor, not only con- 
siderations relating to the monetary value 
of their securities but considerations going 
beyond that and relating to their future 
prospects for employment, business relation- 
ships and economic well being. 

38. LTV’s tender offer is being made on the 
basis of a Schedule 14D-1, filed by LTV with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the New York Stock Exchange, and an Offer 
to Purchase, disseminated by LTV to the 
public, which are materially false and mis- 
leading in violation of Sections 14(d) and 
14(e) of the 1934 Act in the following re- 
spects. 

39. LTV represents that it intends to obtain 
the remainder of Grumman's shares not pur- 
chased pursuant to the tender offer for cash 
equal to the amount of the Offer, while 
reserving the right to pay consideration con- 
sisting of securities or cash in a lesser 
amount than the offering price. LTV’s offer- 
ing statement and Schedule 14D-1 are mate- 
rially false and misleading, however, because 
they do not disclose: 

(a) LTV lacks the financial resources to 
purchase the remaining shares cf Grum- 
man stock for a cash consideration equal 
in amount to the tender offer price; 
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(b) LTV and certain of its officers and 
directors are subject to substantial liabili- 
ties as a result of its repeated previous vio- 
lations of the federal securities laws which 
jeopardize its ability to purchase the re- 
maining Grumman shares or to pay cash 
consideration equal in amount to the tender 
offer price; 

(c) LTV is subject to federal, state and 
local environmental] law requirements and 
penalties which jeopardize its ability to pur- 
chase the remaining Grumman shares or to 
pay a cash consideration equal in amount to 
the tender offer price; 

(d) LTV is subject to actual and potential 
liabilities as a result of its actual and al- 
leged violations of the antitrust laws which 
jeopardize its ability to purchase the re- 
maining Grumman shares or to pay a cash 
consideration equal in amount to the tender 
offer price; and 

(e) LTV must seil substantial Grumman 
assets and cause Grumman to incur long- 
term and short-term debt to retire the debt 
incurred by LTV to acquire control of 
Grumman as proposed. 

40. The “Selected Financial Data” pre- 
sented by LTV as part of its Offer to Pur- 
chase is materially false and misleading in 
that it does not disclose material liabilities 
and contingencies of LTV, including, for ex- 
ample, liabilities and penalties arising out of 
environmental statutes and regulations, po- 
tential liabilities arising out of antitrust 
litigation, and potential liability arising out 
of claims of violation of the Federal False 
Claims Act ascerted against LTV by th> De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in a counterclaim seeking damages in the 
amount of $30,000,000. 

41. LTV’s Offer to Purchase is materially 
false and misleading because, although dis- 
closing an October 16. 1978 consent infunc- 
tion obtained by the SEC against LTV and 
LTV's overstatement of its income over a 
four-year period by $26.6 million and de- 
scribing the resulting civil litigaticns. LTV 
does not disclose that the overstatement 
has exposed LTV to potential liabilities to 
purchasers of LTV securities substantially 
in excess of $100 079.709. 

42. Pursant to the aforementioned SEC 
consent injunction, a snecial officer has been 
appointed to investigate the misconduct of 
LTV and its officers and directors which led to 
the injunction and to recommend actions to 
be taken with respect to the officers and di- 
rectors and employees of LTV and its sub- 
sidiaries who have engaged in material 
miscondu~t. LTV’s Offer to Pvrchase and 
Schedule 14D-1 are materially false and mis- 
leading in not disclosing the information 
which has been supplied to the special officer, 
the Identity of such individuals as have to 
date been found to have engaged in such 
material misconduct, and the nature of such 
misconduct. 

43. LTV’s Offer to Purchase and Schedvle 
14D-1 are materially false and misleading in 
falling to disclose that, bared on the findings 
of the special officer referred to in paragraph 
42, supra, and based on claims of violation of 
the Federal False Claims Act asserted against 
LTV by the Department of Health. Ed'cation 
and Welfare, Vought may be debarred from 
further defense contracting nder Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement regulations. to 
the injury of any Grumman shareholder who 
remained with an interest in the combined 
companies. 


44. LTV's Offer to Purchase discloses that 
LTV intends to combine the operations of 
Vought with the aerospace operations of 
Grumman, but it is materially false and mis- 
leading in failing to disclose that Vought’'s 
aerospace employees are wunionized while 
Grumman's are not and that a combination 
of the two compenies may disrupt Grvum- 
man’s present harmonious labor relations 
and impede Grumman’s ability to continue 
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to compete effectively for military and civil 
aerospace contracts. 

45. L1V’s Offer to Purchase quotes from a 
letter from LTV Board Chairman Paul Thayer 
to the effect that if a meeting had been held 
bet ween him and Grumman Board Chairman 
John C. Bierwith, Mr. Thayer would have told 
Mr. Bierwith that a combined Grumman- 
Vought aerospace operation would have its 
“headquarters” in Bethpage, Long Island, 
New York. However, LTV’s offering statement 
is materially false and misleading in failing 
to disclose whether that is, in fact, its inten- 
tion. 

Furthermore, LTV nowhere discloses 
whether, or the extent to which, it would 
remove Grumman’s extensive manufacturing 
and research facilities from Long Island to 
Vought’s facilities in Texas (even if the com- 
bined company’s “headquarters” were to re- 
main on Long Island), thereby jeopardizing 
the continued employment of Grumman's 
employee-stockholders (most of whom reside 
on Long Island) and the business opportu- 
nities of Grumman's stockholders who are 
also.located on Long Island. 

LTV does not disclose, in this connection, 
that Vought has extensive unused and un- 
derutilized plant capacity in Texas which it 
might attempt to utilize by removing current 
and future Grumman manufacturing oppor- 
tunities *o Teves. 

46. LTV’s Offer to Purchase and Schedule 
14D-1 are materially false and misleading in 
failing to disclose and describe the markets 
in which Grumman and Vought compete 
and the extent of the competition, as well 
as the substantial antitrust obstacles to the 
tender offer. 

47. By reason of the foregoing, Grumman 
has been and continues to be irreparably 
injured. 

48. Grumman has no adequate remedy at 
law. 

Wherefore, 
be entered: 

I. Preliminarily and permanently enjoin- 
ing defendants, their officers, employees and 
agents and affiliates, and all other persons 
acting in concert with defendants or on 
their behalf, directly or indirectly, from: 

(a) acquiring or attempting to acquire 
any shares of Grumman common stock or 
other securities of Grumman (“Grumman 
stock”) by tender offer or otherwise; 

(b) soliciting or arranging for the solici- 
tation of orders to sell any shares of Grum- 
man stock; 

(c) making or attempting to make any 
tender offer or requests or invitations for 
tenders of any shares of Grumman stock; 

(d) voting in person or by proxy any 
shares of Grumman stock; 

(e) otherwise using or attemoting to use 
any shares of Grumman stock as a means 
of controlling or affecting the management 
of Grumman; 

(f) exercising or attempting to exercise, 
directly or indirectlv, any infivence upon 
the management of Grumman; or 

(g) taking or attempting to take any other 
steps in furtherance of defendant's unlaw- 
ful plan to acquire control of Grumman. 

II. Awarding plaintiff its cost of sult, in- 
chiding a reasonable attornev’s fee. 

JIT. Granting plaintiff such other and 
further relief as this Court may deem just 
and proper. 


plaintiff demands judgment 


VERIFICATION 
State of New York, County of New York 


Joseph G. Gavin, Jr., being sworn, says 
that he resides at 6 Endicott Drive, Hunting- 
ton, New York; that he is the President of 
plaintiff Grumman Corporation; and that he 
has read the foregoing complaint and knows 
the contents thereof and that the same are 
true to his own knowledge except as to those 
matters therein stated to be alleged on infor- 
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mation and belief, and as to those matters 
he believes it to be true. 
P. KEVIN CASTEL, 
Notary Public. 


GRUMMAN CORP., 
Bethpage, N.Y., September 28, 1981. 

Dear FELLOW SECURITYHOLDER: On Sep- 
tember 24, 1981, The LTV Corporation, a Dal- 
las-based conglomerate, began its attempt 
to take over control of your company 
through an unsolicited tender offer. 

At a special meeting held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 25 to examine and evaluate this 
significant development, your Board of Di- 
rectors unanimously determined to oppose 
the offer, having concluded that it is inade- 
quate and not in the best interests of Grum- 
man, its shareholders, employees or the 
United States. Accordingly, all securityhold- 
ers are strongly urged to reject LTV’s tender 
offer. 

Based on the advice of Cahill Gordon & 
Reindel, legal counsel to Grumman, the 
Board of Directors further authorized the 
commencement of litigation to enjoin the 
offer on the ground that, among others, the 
acquisition of Grumman by LTV would 
violate the Federal antitrust laws. 

In reaching that Judgment your Directors 
studied a number of business, financial and 
legal considerations which are described in 
the accompanying Schedule 14D-9 as filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The Board was also assisted by its long- 
standing investment banking firm of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc. whose opinion states 
that the terms of the offer are inadequate 
from a financial point of view. 

I urge you to read the accompanying 
14D-9 filing and press release to assist you 
in understanding why we are convinced the 
offer should be rejected by the security- 
holders. 

In our opinion, your interests and the in- 
terests of the United States will best be 
served by retaining your investment and 
having Grumman continue to grow as an 
independent entity. 

On Behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. BIERWIRTH. 


GRUMMAN CORPORATION 
ITEM 1. SECURITY AND SUBJECT COMPANY 


The name of the subject company is 
Grumman Corporation, a New York corpo- 
ration (the “Company”), and the address of 
the principal executive offices of the Com- 
pany is Bethpage, Long Island, New York 
11714, The titles of the classes of equity 
securities to which this statement relates are 
the common stock, $1 par value (the 
“Shares"”), $.80 Convertible Preferred Stock 
("$.80 Preferred Stock”), 414 percent Con- 
vertible Subordinated Debentures, due Sep- 
tember 1, 1992 (414 percent Debentures"), 
and 11 percent Convertible Subordinated 
Debentures, due April 1, 2000 (“11 percent 
Debentures"), of the Company. The Shares, 
the shares of $.80 Preferred Stock, the 41⁄4 
percent Debentures and the 11 percent De- 
bentures are sometimes collectively referred 
to herein as the Securities. 


ITEM 2. TENDER OFFER OF THE BIDDER 


This statement relates to the tender offer 
(the “Offer”) disclosed in a Schedule 14D-1, 
dated September 24, 1981 (the “Schedule 
14D-1"), of the bidder, CKH Corporation, 
a Delaware corporation (“CKH"). and an 
indirect wholly owned subsidiary of The LTV 
Corporation, a Delaware corporation 
("LTV"). to purchase Shares of $89 Pre- 
ferred Stock, 414 percent Debentures and 
11 percent Debentures representing or con- 
vertible into 10.000.000 Shares (or such 
greater number of Shares as CKH may elect 
to purchase pursuant to the Offer) at $45 
per Share, $49.50 per share of $.80 Preferred 
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Stock, $1,347.71 per $1,000 principal amount 
of 414 percent Debentures and $1,838.61 per 
$1,000 principal amount of 11 percent De- 
bentures, respectively, in each case net to 
the seller in cash. The Schedule 14D-1 states 
that the principal executive offices of CKH 
and LTV are located at 1600 Pacific Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas 75265. 


ITEM 3. IDENTITY AND BACKGROUND 


(a) The name and business address of the 
Company, which is the person filing this 
statement, are set forth in Item 1 above. 

(b) (1) Certain contracts, agreements, ar- 
rangements and understandings between the 
Company and certain of its directors and ex- 
ecutive officers are described in the sections 
entitled “Security Ownership of Manage- 
ment,” on page 12, “Security Ownership of 
Certain Beneficial Owners,” on page 13, 
“Management Remuneration and Certain 
Transactions,” on pages 14-15, “Management 
Incentive Plan; Restricted Stock Award Plan; 
Employee Investment Plan,” on pages 15-16, 
“Proposed 1981 Stock Option Plan,” on pages 
17-20 and “Exhibit A 1981 Stock Option Plan” 
on Exhibit pages 1-5 of the Company's Proxy 
Statement (the “Proxy Statement”) for its 
1981 Annual Meeting of Shareholders, dated 
April 13, 1981. A copy of the Proxy Statement 
is filed as Exhibit 1 hereto, and the portions 
thereof referred to above are incorporated 
herein by reference. 

The 1981 Stock Option Plan (the “Plan"’) of 
the Company as set forth in Exhibit A to the 
Proxy Statement was approved on May 21, 
1981, by the shareholders of the Company 
and pursuant thereto, options with respect 
to a total of 28,400 Shares have been granted 
to the Company’s officers and directors at an 
average per share option price of $22.6875. 

(2) To the best knowledge of the Company, 
there are no material contracts, agreements, 
arrangements or understandings, or any ac- 
tual or potential conflicts of interest between 
the Company, its directors, executive officers, 
or affiliates and CKH, LTV or their respective 
directors, executive officers or affiliates. 


ITEM 4. THE SOLICITATION OR RECOMMENDATION 


(a) The Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany has unanimously determined that the 
Offer is inadequate and not in the best inter- 
ests of the Company, its shareholders, em- 
ployees or the United States. The Board of 
Directors strongly recommends that the Com. 
pany’s shareholders reject the Offer. A letter 
to shareholders communicating the Board of 
Directors’ recommendation, a press release 
relating to such recommendation and the 
opinion of the Company's independent finan- 
cial advisor, Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. (“Dillon 
Read") are attached hereto as Exhibits 2, 3, 
and 4, respectively. 

(b) In reaching its conclusions described 
in paragraph (a) above, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Company considered many fac- 
tors, including without limitation, the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The Company’s independent financial 
advisor, Dillon Read, rendered their written 
opinion to the Board of Directors that the 
Offer is inadequate from a financial point 
of view. In reaching their conclusion, Dillon 
Read considered a number of factors which 
included, among other things, the following: 

The Company's projections of its results 
of operations over the next five years which 
are based, in major part, on the Department 
of Defense announced five year plans. 

The recent upward trend in the aerospace 
industry generally and the excellent pros- 
pects for the Company's aerospace business 
in particular. 

The adverse impact in recent years on 
earnings of the Company due to its bus busi- 
ness and the projected substantial improve- 
ment in the Flexible bus situation. 

The favorable tax and cash flow effects re- 


sulting from the Company’s change in its 
tax reporting method for all long-term aero- 
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space contracts to the completed contract 
method of accounting. 

The substantial difference between the 
stated book value of the Company's assets 
in comparison with the replacement cost of 
those assets, as well as the stated book value 
of the Company’s real estate in comparison 
to its estimated value. 

(ii) In connection with rendering their 
opinion, Dillon Read also reviewed with the 
Board of Directors a number of financial cri- 
teria often used in assessing the adequacy of 
® tender offer price, including price/earnings 
ratios and premiums over market price in a 
number of tender offers (which included par- 
tial offers and offers for all shares of a com- 
pany) and other acquisition transactions in 
recent years. Dillon Read also reviewed the 
historical market price and recent trading 
patterns in the Company's stock. 

(iil) The Board of Directors considered the 
Company's performance over the past sev- 
eral years, the future earnings prospects of 
the Company, the Company’s current finan- 
cial position, the Company's borrowing ca- 
pacity and the hidden strengths of the Com- 
pany's financial position due to its conserv- 
ative accounting practices and understated 
assets compared to replacement costs and 
estimated market values of such assets, in 
light of adverse economic conditions affect- 
ing United States business generally and the 
aerospace industry in particular, recent ad- 
verse conditions affecting the United States 
monetary and capital markets and the pros- 
pects for correction of these adverse condi- 
tions. Based upon these and other factors, 
the Board of Directors believes that this 
would be an extremely inappropriate time to 
sell the Company and that the Company and 
its securityholders would be better served 
by the Company’s remaining independent. 

(iv) The Board of Directors considered the 
Company’s position as one of two suppliers 
of early warning aircraft and as the sole 
supplier of electronic counter-measures air- 
craft, both of which businesses are believed 
to have excellent growth potential. 

(v) The Board of Directors considered the 
present highly leveraged financial position 
of the LTV family of companies (relatively 
higher than the Company’s) and the fact 
that the financing for purchases of Securities 
by CKH pursuant to the Offer consists almost 
entirely of additional borrowings. If LTV and 
the Company were combined after comple- 
tion of the Offer, as presently contemplated 
by LTV, it is possible that additional bor- 
rowings may be required to provide funds 
for any cash consideration paid to remaining 
securityholders of the Company in such com- 
bination. The Board of Directors believes 
that the resulting debt-laden combined en- 
tity’s ability to compete in the Company's 
principal business—defense contracting— 
would be substantially weakened. 

(vi) The Board of Directors considered the 
following uncertainties, among others, relat- 
ing to the Offer: 

The absence of any definitive structure or 
plans for completion of the proposed com- 
bination following the Offer; 

The inferior quality of LTV securities in 
comnarison to securities of the Company, 
coupled with the possibility that the Com- 
pany’s remaining securityholders following 
the Oer might receive debt or equity securi- 
ties issued by LTV in connection with the 
completion of the second step of the pro- 
posed combination; 

The absence of any definitive arrange- 
ments or designated source for additional 
financing required to complete the second 
step of the proposed combination; and 


The possibility that due to LTV's present 
highly leveraged nature and its apparent lack 
of financing to complete the second step of 
the rroposed combination, LTV might find 
itself compelled to dispose of assets or busi- 
nesses of the Company in order to reduce 
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indebtedness incurred to finance the Offer 
and the second step. 

(vii) The Board of Directors considered 
the potentially disruptive effect on the Com- 
pany's employees, who own approximately 
32 percent of its currently outstanding shares 
through their participation in the Employee 
Investment Plan, and the related potential 
for undermining the Company’s stability a> 
a major supplier to the United States de- 
fense establishment. The Board of Directors 
also considered the Company's history fo 
favorable employees relations as well as the 
apparent differences between the Company 
and LTV management philosophies of em- 
ployee relations. 

(viit) The Board of Directors has been ad- 
vised by its outside counsel, Cahill Gordon & 
Reindel, that based upon their preliminary 
analysis and review the consummation of the 
Offer raises substantial issues of antitrust 
violation by virtue of the extensive head-to- 
head competition between Grumman and 
LTV. The Board of Directors has also been 
advised by such counsel that the Offer raises 
legal questions under both the Federal secu- 
rities laws and the New York Security Take- 
over Disclosure Act (the “New York Act”). 
Such counsel reviewed with the Board of Di- 
rectors the desirability of resolving such 
matters by taking such action as would be 
deemed necessary and appropriate, including 
commencing litigation. Based on such ad- 
vice, the Board of Directors authorized the 
filing in appropriate jurisdictions of all nec- 
essary and appropriate complaints and re- 
quests for hearings under all such laws and 
such other laws as the management of the 
Company, with the advice of counsel, deter- 
mines are appropriate. The Board of Directors 
has instructed its counsel to proceed prompt- 
ly with such matters and to seek the earliest 
practicable resolution of such issues. 


ITEM 5. PERSONS RETAINED, EMPLOYED OR TO 
BE COMPENSATED 


The Company has retained D. F. King & 
Co., Inc. (“D. F. King”), 60 Broad Street, 
New York, New York 10004, to render ad- 
visory and other services to the Company in 
connection with the Offer. D. F. King will 
receive reasonable and customary compen- 
sation for its services and reimbursement of 
out-of-pocket expenses in connection with 
the Offer, 

The Company and Dillon Read have en- 
tered into a letter agreement pursuant to 
which Dillon Read has been retained as the 
Company's financial advisor in connection 
with the Offer. Dillon Read's fee for advising 
the Company with respect to the Offer is 
$250,000 and other out-of-pocket expenses. 
The Company has also agreed to indemnify 
Dillon Read against certain expenses and 
Mabilities arising in connection with their 
engagement, including liabilities arising 
under the Federal securities laws. 

Neither the Company nor any person act- 
ing on its behalf currently intends to em- 
ploy, retain or compensate any other person 
to make solicitations or recommendations to 
securityholders on its behalf concerning the 
Offer. 

ITEM 6. RECENT TRANSACTIONS AND INTENT 
WITH RESPECT TO SECURITIES 


(a) To the best of the Company's knowl- 
edge, no transactions in the Securities have 
been effected during the past 60 days by the 
Company or by any executive officer, direc- 
tor, afiliate or subsidiary of the Company, 
excevt with respect to the Shares as follows: 

Person, type of transaction, date of trans- 
action, number of shares, and price per share: 

Grumman Corporation Employee Invest- 
ment Plan (“EIP”), purchase of new issue 
from the company, July 20, 1981, 10,160, 
$27.81, 

EIP, purchase of new issue from the com- 
pany, August 10, 1981, 17,244, $24.31. 
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EIP, purchase of new issue from the com- 
pany, August 17, 1981, 46,609, $24.37. 

E.P, purchase of new issue from the com- 
pany, August 20, 1981, 9,155, $24.37. 

EiP, purchase of new issue from the com- 
pany, September 10, 1981, 18,357, $22.62. 

EIP, purchase of new issue from the com- 
pany, September 20, 1981, 12,204, $24.62. 

(b) To the best of the Company's knowl- 
edge, none of its executive officers, directors, 
aliiliates or subsidiaries presently intends to 
tender any Securities pursuant to the Offer 
or sell any Securities which are held of rec- 
ord or beneficially owned by such person. 


ITEM 7. CERTAIN NEGOTIATIONS AND TRANSAC- 
TIONS BY THE SUBJECT COMPANY 


(a) At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held on September 25, 1981, the Board con- 
sidered and reviewed the desirability of ex- 
ploring and investigating certain types of 
transactions, including without limitation, 
the sale of equity in the Company to another 
company, joint ventures between the Com- 
pany and other companies, a business com- 
bination between the Company and another 
company and the possible acquisition of the 
entire Company or of one or more of its busi- 
nesses by another company. 

(b) After considerable discussion, the 
Board resolved that it was desirable and in 
the best interests of the Company and its 
shareholders to explore and investigate, with 
the assistance and advice of Dillon Read, such 
transactions, although the Board noted that 
the initiation of any such transactions may 
be dependent upon CKH’s future actions with 
respect to the Offer. There can be no assur- 
ance that this activity will result in any 
transaction being recommended to the Board 
of Directors or that any transaction which is 
recommended will be authorized or consum- 
mated. A copy of the Board’s resolution is 
attached hereto as part of Exhibit 5 and is 
incorporated herein by reference, 

At such meeting of the Board of Directors. 
the Board also adopted a resolution with 
respect to the need for confidentiality with 
respect to the parties to, and possible terms 
of, any transactions or proposals of the type 
referred to in the preceding portion of this 
Item 7 during negotiations with respect to 
any such transactions. A copy, of such reso- 
lution is attached as part of Exhibit 5 and is 
incorporated herein by reference. 


ITEM 8. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION TO BE 
FURNISHED 


On September 23, 1981, CKH and LTV 
commenced a lawsuit in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York to have the New York Act declared 
invalid and to enjoin its application to the 
Offer. A copy of the complaint in such law- 
sult is attached hereto as Exhibit 6 and is 
incorporated herein by reference. 


ITEM 9. MATERIAL TO BE FILED AS EXHIBITS 


Exhibit 1—Grumman Corporation Proxy 
Statement, dated April 13, 1981. 

Exhibit 2—Form of Letter to Shareholders 
of the Company, dated September 28, 1981. 

Exhibit 3—Form of Press Release issued by 
the Company, dated September 28, 1981. 

Exhibit 4—Opinion dated September 25, 
1981 of Dillon, Read & Co. Inc, 

Exhibit 5—Resolutions of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Company adopted at a Special 
Meeting held on September 25, 1981. 

Exhibit 6—Complaint in The LTV Corpo- 
ration v. Robert Abrams, 81 Cir. 5908 (S.D. 
N.Y., filed Sept. 23, 1981) 

SIGNATURE 

After reasonable inquiry and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, I certify that 
the information set forth in this statement 
is true, complete and correct. 

September 28, 1981 
THOMAS L. GENOVESE, 
Vice President & General Counsel. 
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EXHIBIT 3 

BETHPAGE, N.Y., September 28, 1981.—The 
Board of Directors of Grumman has unani- 
mously determined to oppose the oifer made 
by the LiV Corporation for Grumman 
shares and convertible securities. John C. 
Bierwirth, Chairman of the board of Grum- 
man, said the Board concluded the olfer is 
inadequate, and not in the best interests of 
Grumman, its shareholders, employees or 
the United States. Bierwirth added that the 
Board was advised by Grumman's long- 
Standing financial advisor Dilion, Read & Co. 
Ine. 

LTV’'s tender offer raises substantial issues 
of antitrust violation by virtue of the exten- 
sive head-to-head competition between 
Grumman and LIV, as advised by Cahill 
Gordon & Reindel, attorneys for Grumman. 
These antitrust issues include competition 
in military aircraft procurements, including 
U.S. Navy's current VIX trainer program, 
expected to involve expenditures of several 
biliion dollars over the next decade. The two 
companies are also engaged in extensive 
competition ior subcontracts for airframe 
Suvussemblies and engine housings used in 
both commercial and military aircraft, and 
in other areas which are the subject of con- 
tinuing investigation. 

Bierwirth said the Grumman Board had 
authorized the commencement of litigation 
to enjoin the LTV olfer on the ground, among 
others, that the acquisition of Grumman by 
LIV would violate the antitrust laws. 

“It is clear to me that unless the anti- 
trust laws are a ‘dead letter’ this offer cannot 
be allowed to be cunsummated," Bierwirth 
added. “Moreover, the olier is not in the na- 
tional interest. It raises questions such as 
whether the combination of the two com- 
panies would result in a weaker defense ca- 
pability. In my view the answer is clear: If 
LTV is permitted to acquire Grumman—a 
significant weakening of the United States 
defense capability could result. The govern- 
ment is likely to lose the benefits of inde- 
pendent research and development by Grum- 
man and of other competitive benefits pro- 
duced by its existence. LTV's already heavy 
burden of debt would be substantially in- 
creased, and the resulting debt-laden com- 
bined entity would be faced with a dubious 
and uncertain future.” 


Bierwirth also stated that the Board had 
considered the potentially disruptive effects 
on the company’s 28,000 employees, who own 
approximately 32% of its currently out- 
standing shares through their participation 
in the Employee Investment Plan, and the 
related potential for undermining the com- 
pany's stability as a major supplier to the 
United States defense establishment. 


Bierwirth added. “A major force in Grum- 
man’s success has been its strong employee 
participation. We wonder what will happen 
to that morale under LTV domination. More- 
over, despite LTV assurances that it would 
not happen, the Board expressed concern as 
to the eect on jobs and employment in Long 
Island.” “In summary,” Bierwirth said, “we 
are gravely concerned whether Grumman em- 
ployees can expect from LTV the same op- 
portunities for sharing in our company’s 
future growth and participating in its man- 
agement as would be afforded by an inde- 
pendent Grumman.” 


DILLON, Reap & Co. INC., 
New York, September 25, 1981. 
BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
Grumman Corporation, 
Bethpage, N.Y. 

To THE Boarp or Drrecrors: The LTV 
Corporation (“LTV”), pursuant to its Offer 
to Purchase dated September 24, 1981, has 
offered to purchase Common Stock, $1 Par 
value, $.80 Convertible Preferred Stock, 4% 
percent Convertible Subordinated Deben- 
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tures and 11 percent Convertible Subordi- 
nated Debentures (all of such securities being 
referred to herein as the “Securities’”) of 
Grumman Corporation (“Grumman”) repre- 
senting or convertible into 10,000,000 shares 
of Common Stock (representing approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the Common Stock out- 
standing on a fully diluted basis) at a price 
in cash of $45.00 per share or equivalent 
share. You have requested our opinion re- 
garding the adequacy of the offer of LTV, 
from a financial point of view, to holders of 
the Securities. 

We have provided investment banking 
services to Grumman in the past, including 
acting as a manager of an offering of its 
convertible subordinated debentures in 
April, 1980. 

In arriving at our opinion we have re- 
viewed certain information of a business and 
financial nature regarding Grumman which 
was either publicly available or furnished to 
us by Grumman and held discussions with 
the management of Grumman regarding its 
business and prospects. We have relied on 
the accuracy of the foregoing, and we have 
not attempted to verify the same nor have 
we made any independent evaluation of any 
assets of Grumman. We have also considered 
other factors we deemed relevant including 
the historical market price information for 
Grumman common stock, information on 
the financial considerations offered in other 
merger and tender offers and certain publicly 
available financial information on other com- 
panies in businesses similar to Grumman. 

We have also reviewed the LTV Offer to 
Purchase dated September 24, 1981 and cer- 
tain publicly available information on LTV. 

Based on our analyses of the foregoing 
and upon such other factors as we deem 
relevant, we are of the opinion that the offer 
is inadequate from a financial point of view 
to holders of the Securities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ditton, Reap & Co. INc.@ 


FINISHING THE JOB 


© Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, no 
one understands the importance of con- 
trolling Federal spending better than my 
good friend and Budget Committee col- 
league, Bos Kasten. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has represented his constitu- 
ents well by fighting for a leaner, more 
responsible Federal Government. and he 
has written an excellent article on 
“finishing the job,” which was printed 
in the Milwaukee Journal yesterday. He 
points out that Congress must finish the 
job it started last spring when it passed 
the first concurrent budget resolution, 
and that the time for action is now. I 
would like to submit this fine article for 
the Recor at this time, and I commend 
it to the attention of all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Concress Has No Way To Go Bur FORWARD 
(By Senator ROBERT KASTEN) 

In the next few weeks, Congress will in- 
deed go “back to the drawing board.” as the 
Journal suggested in its recent editorial, 
“Flailing Away at Wall Street”. But the as- 
signment is not to undo what work we've 
already done. Congress simply has to finish 
the task it set for itself when it endorsed 
the Reagan economic program last spring. 

When President, Reagan unveiled his pro- 
gram for economic recovery, he said the best 
strategy for solving our economic malaise 
was a comprehensive package that took ad- 
vantage of all the economic tools available 
to us. His proposal, therefore, included reg- 
ulatory reform to cut the cost of Govern- 
ment regulations; tax rate reductions to in- 
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crease the incentives for real economic 
growth; a monetary policy geared toward re- 
storing the value of the U.S. dollar; and 
spending cuts to reduce both the Federal 
deficit and high interest rates. 

When Congress passed the President's tax 
and budget bills in July, we all read about 
the nearly $130 billion in budget cuts Con- 
gress had recommended for 1982-84. What 
the headlines failed to make clear, however, 
was that only $44 billion of those cuts were 
final. 

Spending in Congress is a two step proc- 
ess. First we “authorize” or set aside a cer- 
tain amount of money for a program. Dol- 
lars are actually spent when we “appropri- 
ate” the money later in the year. When Con- 
gress passed the President's budget bill, it 
reduced the authorizations for a large num- 
ber of programs by more than $85 billion; 
but the actual savings from these programs 
will not materialize until Congress cuts the 
appropriations bills down to the same level. 
Moreover, the President always planned to 
send Congress at least $74 billion in further 
budget cuts in order to balance the budget 
by 1984. Clearly, the work on the budget had 
just begun. 

But Congress was swept up in the glory of 
the moment, and too many elected repre- 
sentatives left town patting themselves on 
the back for a job well done. That's when the 
financial markets began to react. The Presi- 
dent's economic program is like a four-legged 
chair—if one of the legs is missing, predict- 
ability and stability disappear. Three legs are 
already pretty much in place—the tax cut 
goes into effect October 1, regulatory reform 
is underway, and while economists are still 
arguing about monetary policy, it has at 
least been consistent this year. But a great 
deal of the work on federal spending remains 
to be done. 

It won't be easy to get the budget under 
control. We all want a strong national de- 
fense—but if defense spending increases as 
now projected, it will take up to 30 percent 
of the budget by 1984. We all want to main- 
tain essential programs for the elderly and 
less fortunate—but even with the cuts Con- 
gress has already made, these so-called “en- 
titlement” programs will take un to 48 per- 
cent of the budget by 1984. Add in the net 
Interest on the national debt, and that leaves 
only 16 percent of the budget for all other 
categories—agriculture programs, economic 
development, job training, highways and 
sewers, energy development, foreign assist- 
ance, housing programs, and education. 
Without any changes in defense or entitle- 
ment programs, Congress will have to virtu- 
ally eliminate all other discretionary spend- 
ing in order to balance the federal budget 
by 1984. 

The task is further complicated by the 
budget overruns we experience each year. It 
isn’t easy to predict what will happen in an 
economy as complex as ours, and federal 
spending tends to be underestimated, year 
after year. The usual Congressional policy 
has been to pass a “lean” budget, declare 
victory, and beat a hasty retreat before 
reality sets in. Under former President 
Carter, there was a suggestion Congress had 
balanced the Fiscal Year 1981 budget. It 
stayed “balanced” for about three weeks. 
Carter ended up with a deficit of $60 billion. 

It's not easy to control federal spending, 
but it is absolutely essential for the eco- 
nomic health of our nation. Huge federal 
borrowing requirements are keeping interest 
rates high. The American economy generated 
about $170 billion dollars of savings last year. 
But the amount required to finance the 
federal deficit and other government obliga- 
tions totaled more than $80 billion—almost 
half of the U.S. savings pool. Through its 
constant, borrowing, the federal government 
is crowding out all kinds of protective in- 
vestment, and this credit demand keeps 
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interest rates at record levels, Each day these 
high interest rates continue, another family 
store or small business goes under, or an- 
other Wisconsin family can't afford to buy a 
home. We have to get these high interest 
rates down. 

What can Congress do? I believe we have 
to cut the federal budget deficit down to 
size. Congress should take a careful look at 
the huge defense spending increases planned 
for the next three years, We should make 
another try at instituting user fees for 
yachts, planes, etc. to cover more of the cost 
of federal services. We should consider ad- 
justing the cost-of-living formula for en- 
titlement programs, which have overcompen- 
sated for inflation. And we must hold ap- 
propriations bills within budget guidelines. 

The important thing is that we finish the 
job started last spring. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until the hour of 9 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
odjection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I amend 
that request. I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today, it stand in recess until the 
hour of 9 a.m. tomorrow. A little later 
I will make provision for 2 hours of spe- 
cial orders which will put us on the so- 
called Bolling bill at around 11 o’clock or 
later. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE TOMORROW 
I would hope tomorrow that after that 


measure we can also do some work on 
the foreign assistance bill before we com- 
plete our work tomorrow afternoon, I 
would not expect, Mr, President, we will 
be able to go out early because, as I un- 
derstand it, the House of Representatives 
will not turn to the consideration of the 
conference report on the continuing res- 
olution, if it is then available, until 7 
p.m. So the Senate will necessarily be in 
after 7 p.m. But I would not expect the 
day to require that much time from the 
standpoint of the Senate agenda. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the unnaimous-consent re- 
quest for the meeting hour is agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
state what the program will be for to- 
morrow and Thursday? 

PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. President, let me continue then 
with the arrangements for the convening 
hour and the like. We now have an order 
for the convening of the Senate at 9 
o'clock. I ask unanimous consent that 
after the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, the following 
Senators be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes each: The Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Baker), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower). the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCirr). the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. TuHurmonp), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DoMEN- 
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tcr), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Cuites), and the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. FORD). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR ROUTINE MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders and the orders 
for the Senators just provided for that 
there be a brief period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business to ex- 
tend not more than 20 minutes in length 
during which Senators may speak 
therein for not more than 3 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 

ROBERT C. BYRD 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent further that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Rosert C. Byrp) be added on a 
special order for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes to the list previously granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE BOLLING BILL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row it is the expectation of the leadership 
that we will turn to the consideration of 
the Bolling bill, which will carry a Fi- 
nance Committee amendment in respect 
to social security. I hope we can complete 
that well before the day ends tomorrow. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE BILL 


The Senate then will be asked to turn 
to the consideration of the Foreign 
Assistance bill which I do not expect we 
will be able to complete. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE CONTINUING 

RESOLUTION 

When the conference report on the 
continuing resolution is available from 
the House of Representatives, it would be 
the intention of the leadership to proceed 
to the consideration of that item tomor- 
row evening. 

THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS BILL 


Mr. President, on Thursday it is ex- 
pected that the leadership will ask the 
Senate to turn to the consideration of 
the telecommunications bill, S. 898. I 
would not expect that that day would be 
an unduly late day, but a full day of de- 
bate and consideration of that measure 
is anticipated. 

If the schedule continues without un- 
toward incident I expect that I will not 
ask the Senate to remain in session on 
Friday and, at the close of business on 
tae we will recess over until Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished majority leader yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Did I understand him to 
say the communications bill would be 
called up Thursday? 

Mr. BAKER. On the ist of October. 


Mr. FORD. I would like to say to the 
majority leader that we have several 
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amendments we have not seen yet and 
those would be the Justice Department 
amendments and others, and I would be 
very hopeful—and I am not objecting to 
bringing it up, but you have no time, you 
are not asking for any time agreement, 
but some of us are very concerned about 
those amendments because we worked 
very hard on those and we are not aware 
of the amendments yet. We would like 
to look at them. 

Mr. BAKER. I will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that I am aware of that 
problem, not only of his concern but the 
concern of other Senators as well, and 
over a period of weeks I have attempted 
to work out an agreed time to take up 
this matter and perhaps even a time 
agreement, but I have been unable to do 
that and, as I am sure the minority 
leader will agree with me, sometimes on 
@ major piece of legislation you simply 
have to ask the Senate to turn to its con- 
sideration and do the best you can. 

I do not expect we will get very far 
in the telecommunications bill on Thurs- 
day, and I fully expect we will lay it 
aside for privileged matters such as the 
conference report when and if we receive 
it. But I do feel compelled to take it up 
and get started on it. There will be no 
effort to hurry the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or other Senators on what will be 
a long discussion of an important piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Senator for his 
explanation. I know of two holds on the 
bill. If the Senator is announcing he is 
going to proceed without those holds 
being removed—— 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. It is not the fault of any 
Senator wanting to hold the bill up. It 
is the fact that we have not gotten the 
amendments that are going to be sug- 
gested by the administration, the De- 
partment of Justice. I see some nodding 
of some friends around the Chamber. We 
would like to have an opportunity, and 
if you are going to bring it up Thursday 
and are not going to do anything Friday, 
it seems to me you might wait until next 
week. 

Mr. BAKER. I would even presume to 
speculate that bringing it up may hasten 
the time in which we receive those rec- 
ommendations and amendments. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I am concerned about the 
foreign assistance bill on Thursday of 
this week. You said that might come up 
on that date. The committee is going to 
be busy with two Secretaries, Secretary 
Haig and Secretary Weinberger, and 
there are some of us who are involved. 
I have three amendments. 

Mr. BAKFR. The foreign assistance 
bill I would have up only on Wednesday 
and that in deference to the require- 
ments of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. I have three amendments 
to the foreign assistance bill which are 
of importance, and I would like to have 
plenty of time for debate and considera- 
tion so that we can spend as much time 
with the Secretaries as possible. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator will prob- 
ably have such time. 
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Mr. President, I wish to take this 
opportunity to extend my profound 
thanks and deep appreciation to 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator DoLe, and the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
Senator Lonc. We do not often see two 
Senators work so well together on op- 
posite sides of the aisle. These men set 
& good example for the rest of us and 
are in the best tradition, I believe, of the 
Senate, in doing the country’s work. 

Mr. President, I as well wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the staff of the 
Finance Committee and the personal 
staffs of the Senators who participated in 
these lengthy and detailed debates. 

There are other Senators who haye a 
very special and real concern for this 
issue, such as the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) who 
has been so instrumental with so many 
new ideas and so much effort to reform 
the fiscal policies of this country. He and 
I were on opposite sides of this issue, 
though I agree with many of the points 
he made. I take this opportunity to say 
what an extraordinary contribution he 
makes to the deliberations of the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on 
expressing the appreciation of the Sen- 
ate and my personal appreciation for 
those who have made it possible for us 
to complete action on this important 
piece of legislation. It has been work well 
done and I extend my congratulations to 
all. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend past the 
hour of 10:15 in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MARINE MAMMAL PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 285, H.R. 4084. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 4084) to improve the opera- 
tion of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
of 1972, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consideration of the bill. 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 4084, a bill 
which amends and reauthorizes the Ma- 
rine Mammal Protection Act of 1972. 

The Marine Mammal Protection Act 
(MMPA) was passed 9 years ago to pro- 
tect and manage the more than 100 spe- 
cies of marine mammals found within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, in- 
cluding whales, seals, porpoises, sea ot- 
ters, polar bears, walruses, and manatees. 
The 1972 act recognized that marine 
mammals constitute a significant func- 
tioning element of the marine ecosystem, 
that certain species and population 
stocks were in danger of extinction, and 
that these depleted species needed 
protection. 

The act established a moratorium on 
the taking and importing of marine 
mammals and their products. It also in- 
stituted a permit system for the limited 
taking of marine mammals during com- 
mercial fishing operations, for scientific 
research programs, and for public dis- 
play purposes. 

While the act established a Federal 
program for the protection and manage- 
ment of marine mammals, it also pro- 
vided a mechanism by which States could 
regulate marine mammals found within 
their jurisdictions. The MMPA also man- 
dated scientific research programs, es- 
tablished civil and criminal penalties for 
violations, and created the Marine Mam- 
mal Commission to make recommenda- 
tions on marine mammal protection and 
management policies. The act continues 
to be jointly administered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion and by the Department of the Inte- 
rior through the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

After 9 years of implementation, the 
successes and failures of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act are now appar- 
ent. Even though the act has succeeded in 
protecting many depleted marine mam- 
mal species and populations, the act fails 
to recognize the interactions of many of 
these species with other elements of the 
marine environment. Some provisions of 
the act have proven unworkable and 
some definitions need to be clarified. 


In light of these and other issues, the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation held a full committee 
hearing in conjunction with the national 
ocean policy study on the act on April 3, 
1981. Representatives from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Marine Mammal Commission, the States 
of Oregon and Alaska, the fishing indus- 
try, and the environmental community 
testified on the current status of the act 
as well as on the act’s problem areas. 


On May 6, 1981, the committee re- 
ported a bill (S. 1186), which authorized 
appropriations for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983 upon the condition that all inter- 
ested parties would continue to work to- 
ward drafting amendments on the act’s 
problem areas. 


From May through the summer, the 
committee worked very closely with all 
interested parties and reached a con- 
sensus on two major problem areas, 
namely, the tuna-porpoise issue and the 
return of marine mammal management 
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authority to the States. Specifically, all 
parties recognized the significant prog- 
ress made by the tuna industry in re- 
ducing the incidental taking of porpoises 
in the course of commercial fishing oper- 
ations. It was therefore agreed that the 
“immediate goal” language of the act 
shall be satisfied in purse seine fishing 
for yellowfin tuna by the continued use 
of the best marine mammal safety tech- 
niques and equipment that are econom- 
ically and technologically practicable. 

On the issue of State marine manage- 
ment authority, an agreement was 
reached on how this authority shall be 
transferred from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States and on what elements 
a State management program shall con- 
tain in order to be consistent with the 
purposes and policies of the act. 

The committee has also worked closely 
with the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in drafting other 
improvements to the act. The final 
agreements reached by the Commerce 
Committee and all interested parties is 
reflected by H.R. 4084 and its accom- 
panying report. 

This bill truly illustrates a consensus 
on the problems and needs of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act. It is important 
to note that the bill in no way relaxes 
the U.S. policy on marine mammal con- 
servation. The bill reauthorizes the act 
for 3 years and leaves intact the 
basic protective philosophy upon which 
the act was founded. 

With these amendments, the act still 
will provide for the protection of all 
marine mammal species, population 
stocks, and habitat areas, and where the 
act's protective efforts have succeeded 
in restoring marine mammal popula- 
tions, the amendments will facilitate 
conservation and management efforts by 
the States as well as by the Federal 
Government. This policy of shared man- 
agement will reduce Federal regulatory 
burdens and will result in objective man- 
agement determinations that are based 
upon a public record. 

The protection of wildlife and wildlife 
habitat areas is the responsibility of 
every citizen. Industries whose actions 
may significantly affect the environment 
bear a special responsibility for environ- 
mental protection. Government can no 
longer afford to be the sole source of 
funds necessary for monitoring the im- 
pact of industry actions. The private sec- 
tor must recognize its obligation to fund 
research on the possible effects of its ac- 
tions on wildlife and habitat areas. H.R. 
4084 therefore requires industry to spon- 
sor research and to cooperate with 
Government and the scientific commu- 
nity to assess such impacts. 

H.R. 4084 also recognizes the Federal 
Government's responsibility to protect 
marine mammals as a national resource. 
In response to these amendments, 
Government agencies with responsibility 
for marine mammal protection must in- 
crease their research efforts, improve 
their coordination with the States, and 
implement the act’s new provisions. 


In light of these improvements and in 
order to continue vital activities in 
marine mammal conservation and re- 
search for the next 3 years, I urge my 
Senate colleagues to support H.R. 4084. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the many interested parties that 
have worked during the last several 
months to bring the much needed 
changes to the Marine Mammal Protec- 
tion Act of 1972 that are contained in 
H.R. 4084. This process began in the Sen- 
ate in February of this year and was con- 
tinued by Congressmen BREAUX, FOR- 
SYTHE, and Younc of Alaska in the 
House. Close cooperation between the 
House and the Senate have produced 
what I believe is a great step forward 
to our goal of rational management of 
our marine mammal resources. 

The Alaska Native community and the 
State Department of Fish and Game 
have devoted substantial resources to 
produce the amendment before us today. 
I would like to thank them, as well as the 
many other parties involved in this long, 
and at times, difficult process. 

The State of Alaska supports within 
its horders the greatest variety and con- 
centration of marine mammals in the 
United States. More than 28 species re- 
side in the waters adjacent to Alaska 
along its 35,000 miles of coastline. Marine 
mammals have always been viewed by 
the State of Alaska as valuable and im- 
portant resources. 

From the outset of statehood in 1959, 
a marine mammal research and manage- 
ment staff was established within the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 
Management efforts, including scientific 
research, establishment of marine parks 
and sanctuaries, and enforcement of 
hunting seasons. bag limits, and humane 
harvest methods, were underway by 
1960. 

By 1972, the State had developed con- 
servation programs for the 10 ecological- 
ly significant species inhabiting Alaska’s 
coastal zone; had successfully introduced 
sea otter into areas of its former range; 
had eliminated Federal programs of 
predator control directed toward harbor 
seals and sea lions; had eliminated the 
seal bounty; had established harvest 
monitoring; had undertaken research ef- 
forts on marine mammals significantly 
assisted by studies undertaken by the 
University of Alaska; and had estab- 
lished close working relationships with 
coastal villagers involved in the taking 
of marine mammals for subsistence. 


By 1972, Mr. President, it was recog- 
nized both nationally and international- 
ly that Alaska had developed a broadly 
based and effective marine mammal con- 
servation program. 


Alaska’s program was swept away in 
1972 with enactment of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act which pre- 
empted State programs and established 
a substitute regime built around the con- 
cept of protection instead of manage- 
ment. Owing to the rigidities of the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act, every 
effective marine mammal management 
program in my State, except for the 
North Pacific Fir Seal, which is managed 
under international convention, has 
been dismantled. No effective Federal 
programs have been substituted. 


Consequently, the Pacific walrus pop- 
ulation apparently has overpopulated its 
habitat and is showing signs of stress. 
Expanding sea otter populations are 
pressuring important fishery stocks. 
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There is virtually no harvestable sur- 
plus in the Dungeness crab fishery in the 
Cordova region of Prince William Sound 
because control of sea otter populations, 
which congregate near the molting 
grounds, is not permissible. 

The king crab fishery of Cook Inlet 
and Shelikoff Strait in south-central 
Alaska is being reduced by increased sea 
otter predation. Other conflicts, pri- 
marily involving pollock, are occurring 
with expanding sea lion populations in 
southeast and south-central Alaska and 
the Aleutians and with harbor seals in 
Bristol Bay, the southeast Bering Sea, 
and the northern Alaska peninsula. 
Other west coast States have experi- 
enced fishery/mammal conflicts. 


When the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act passed in 1972, I was concerned that 
the general moratorium would inflict 
severe hardship upon the Native resi- 
dents of Alaska’s coastal villages who de- 
pend upon the marine mammal harvest 
for their sustenance and other needs. 
Consequently, I urged inclusion of sec- 
tion 101(b) of the act as an exception 
to the general prohibition on taking. As 
you know, section 101(b) exempts the 
harvest of marine mammals by Alaska 
Natives from the moratorium so long as 
animals are taken either for subsistence 
purposes or for the purpose of making 
authentic Native handicrafts. 


Section 101(b) was interpreted by the 
U.S. District Court in People of Togiak 
against United States, to exempt Native 
hunting from State as well as Federal 
regulation. 


H.R. 4084 contains several important 
provisions which clarify that Native 
hunting of a marine mammal popula- 
tion may be regulated by the Alaska 
Board of Game after management au- 
thority has been returned to the State 
of Alaska and which guarantee that 
State regulation will accommodate and 
protect Alaska Native subsistence and 
other uses. 


With respect to the subsistence uses 
definition it is important to note that the 
purview of the term is limited to custom- 
ary and traditional uses by rural Alaska 
residents. This limitation recognizes 
that as a threshold matter subsistence is 
something characteristic of rural, rather 
than urban, Alaska. It is the intent of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee and it is our intent that the 
term emcompass the Native and non- 
Native residents of Barrow, Kotzebue, 
Nome, Bethel, Dillingham, and the other 
rural villages and communities scattered 
along Alaska’s coastline and river sys- 
tems. 


Both section 101(b) of the act, and the 
subsistence uses definitions in section 803 
of the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act and in A.S. 16.05.940 
(26) recognize customary trade as an im- 
portant subsistence activity. And, indeed, 
the use of marine mammals for such 
purposes is a critical component of the 
economy of many Alaska villages. The 
term “customary trade” is classified as 
a nonsubsistence use to facilitate more 
efficient management by the State Board 
of Game. 
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Section 109(d) (2) requires the Secre- 
tary to adopt all State regulations relat- 
ing to the taking of a particular species 
or population for any purpose—includ- 
ing but not limited to both subsistence 
and nonsubsistence uses—except to the 
extent he determines that a particular 
regulation is inconsistent with his regu- 
latory responsibilities set forth in section 
101(a) of the act. 

This requirement is of particular im- 
portance in Alaska. Both subsistence and 
nonsubsistence hunters need one set of 
regulations to govern their activities. If 
the State of Alaska were authorized to 
adopt one regulatory scheme, and the 
Secretary were authorized to adopt a 
completely different approach, the law- 
fulness of a particular activity would de- 
pend upon an artificial delineation of 
jurisdiction at the seaward edge of the 
territorial sea. In addition, the enforce- 
ment of either regulatory scheme would 
be next to impossible because of the dif- 
ficulty of determining where a particular 
animal was taken. 

As a result, section 109(d) (2) elimi- 
nates the Secretary’s discretion not to 
adopt State regulations. Absent a con- 
flict with his section 101(a) responsibili- 
ties, the Secretary is without authority 
to second guess State regulatory deci- 
sionmaking in the fishery conservation 
zone. 

In recognition of the Secretary’s sec- 
tion 101(a) responsibilities, section 109 
(d) (1) requires the State to integrate 
section 10l(a) takings into its overall 
regulatory scheme, and section 101(a) 
takings are to take precedence over all 
other types of takings except the harvest 
of marine mammals for subsistence uses. 

For example, if a State determines 
that a maximum of 100 animals may be 
harvested without reducing a particular 
population below optimum sustainable 
population and then authorizes the har- 
vest of 109 animals, obviously no animals 
will be available for the Secretary to al- 
locate for section 101(a) purposes. 

Consequently, either the Secretary 
and the State must agree on a total allo- 
cation which keeps the combined har- 
vest within the 100-animal limit, or the 
population will be overharvested. Sec- 
tion 109(d)(1) mandates the former 
rather than the latter result. 

However, it should be emphasized that 
section 109(d) (1) cooperative manage- 
ment mechanism does not authorize the 
Secretary to second guess a State with 
respect to its regulatory decisionmaking 
unless he can affirmatively demonstrate 
that when combined with necessary sec- 
tion 101(a) takings the total harvest au- 
thorized by the State exceeds the maxi- 
mum number of animals which may be 
harvested without reducing the popula- 
tion below its optimum sustainable pop- 
ulation. 


So far as enforcement is concerned, 
there are virtually no Federal enforce- 
ment agents in the field. The State, al- 
though preempted by the 1972 act, has 
continued its efforts to protect impor- 
tant habitat areas and to secure vo'un- 
tary compliance with conservation 
measures in force prior to passage of the 
Federal act. 
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Mr. President, when Congress enacted 
this legislation in 1972, it made provision 
for return of management to the States 
where management decisions for these 
local marine mammal populations rightly 
belong. But the procedure established 
was so cumbersome that it took 4 years 
before an administrative law judge could 
complete the hearing process that rec- 
ommended return of management to the 
State of Alaska. Another year and a half 
passed before the Federal agencies could 
prepare the necessary environmental im- 
pact statements. Management of walrus 
was returned to the State of Alaska, but 
under conditions that made practical ad- 
ministration impossible. 

As it applies to marine mammal pro- 
grams in Alaska, the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act has been counterproduc- 
tive. There has been little Federal man- 
agement and virtually no Federal en- 
forcement. I welcome the amendments in 
H.R. 4084 which simplify the process of 
returning management to the States. 
These valuable animals must be managed 
sensibly in a manner which assures the 
long-run enhancement of all marine re- 
sources. I question whether many of 
Alaska’s marine resources can survive 
another 9 years of Federal disregard. 

Simplification of the process for re- 
turning management decisions to the 
States will also mean that funds pre- 
viously spent on cumbersome adminis- 
trative procedures can now be more effec- 
tively channeled toward resource 
management in the field. Alaska remains 
willing to reestablish its world-renowned 
marine mammal program. 


While the amendments are a signifi- 
cant improvement, there remain in the 
act procedures which are more complex 
than are necessary in my view. We will 
need the assistance of the Federal agen- 
cies to facilitate management by State 
wildlife agencies. I understand that the 
Departments of Commerce and Interior 
are now willing to facilitate return of 
management to Alaska. If these amend- 
ments are not adequate to make the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act work- 
able, then we will simply have to reex- 
amine the basic goals of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my voice to those supporting the 
passage of H.R. 4084, which would re- 
authorize the Marine Mammal Protec- 
tion Act for 3 years and make a number 
of useful changes to the act. 


The act enjoys the avid backing of 
citizens all over this country, including 
my home State of Nevada. It has worked 
well over the years since enactment in 
1972. Nevertheless, during our reauthor- 
ization hearings this spring the Com- 
merce Committee was advised of a num- 
ber of aspects of the act that needed 
correction. We therefore reported out a 
2-year reauthorization, with the under- 
stand’ng that floor action would not pro- 
ceed until a suitable package of amend- 
ments was worked out. 

I am appreciative of the considerable 
effort that followed during the sum- 
mer to develop such an amendment 
package. H.R. 4084 represents the prod- 
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uct of that effort, and the degree of its 
acceptance by critics as well as advo- 
cates of the act is shown by the 3-year 
period of reauthorization. The length of 
the reauthorization is an expression of 
our strong support for the continued 
protection of marine mammals. We an- 
ticipate that these amendments will en- 
hance the already effective operation of 
the act, especially insofar as procedures 
have been improved for returning ma- 
rine mammal management to the States. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in sup- 
porting the passage of H.R. 4084. This 
bill would reauthorize the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act for another 3 years 
and represents a strong endorsement of 
the act’s policy to protect the marine 
mammals in our coastal waters and on 
the high seas. H.R. 4084 includes a num- 
ber of changes that will improve the 
operation of the act, especially insofar 
as it facilitates the return of manage- 
ment to the States. 

As one of the sponsors of the original 
legislation when it was enacted in 1972, 
I am pleased to see Congress continue 
to recognize the worth of this act and 
its widespread support among the citi- 
zens of this country. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Alaska. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
Alaska supports the greatest variety and 
concentration of marine mammals in the 
United States. More than 28 species oc- 
cur in the waters adjacent to Alaska 
along 35,000 miles of complex coastline. 
Marine mammals have always been 
viewed by the State of Alaska as valuable 
and important resources. From the out- 
set of statehood in 1959, a marine mam- 
mal research and management staff was 
established within the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. 


Management efforts, including scien- 
tific research, establishment of marine 
parks and sanctuaries, and enforcement 
of hunting seasons, bag limits, and hu- 
mane harvest methods, were under way 
by 1960. By 1972, the State had developed 
conservation programs for the 10 ecolog- 
ically significant species inhabiting 
Alaska’s coastal zone; had successfully 
introduced sea otter into areas of its 
former range; had eliminated Federal 
programs of predator control directed 
toward harbor seals and sea lions; had 
eliminated the seal bounty; had estab- 
lished harvest monitoring; had under- 
taken research efforts on marine mam- 
mals significantly assisted by studies 
undertaken by the University of Alaska: 
and had established close working rela- 
tionships with coastal villagers involved 
in the taking of marine mammals for 
subsistence. By 1972, Mr. President, it 
was recognized both nationally and in- 
ternationally that Alaska had developed 
a broadly based and effective marine 
mammal conservation program. 


Virtually all of Alaska’s program was 
swept away in 1972 with enactment of 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
which preempted State programs and 
which established a substitute regime 
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built around the concept of protection 
instead of management. 

Owing to the rigidities of the Marine 
Mammal Protection Act, every effective 
marine mammal management program 
in my State, except for the bowhead 
whale and the fur seal, which is man- 
aged under international convention, 
has been dismantled. But no effective 
Federal programs have been substituted. 

Consequently, the Pacific walrus popu- 
lation apparently has overpopulated its 
habitat and is showing signs of stress. 
Expanding sea otter populations are 
pressuring important fishery stocks. 
There is virtually no harvestable sur- 
plus in the dungeness crab fishery in 
the Cordova region of Prince William 
Sound because control of sea otter popu- 
lations, which congregate near the molt- 
ing grounds, is not permissible. The king 
crab fishery of Cook Inlet and Shelikof 
Strait in South Central Alaska is being 
reduced by increased sea otter predation. 

Other conflicts, primarily involving 
pollock, are occurring with expanding 
sea lion populations in southeast and 
south central Alaska and the Aleutians 
and with harbor seals in Bristol Bay, 
the southeast Bering Sea, and the 
Northern Alaska Peninsula. Other west 
coast States have experienced fishery 
mammal conflicts. 

So far as enforcement is concerned, 
there are virtually no Federal enforce- 
ment agents in the field. The State, al- 
though preempted by the 1972 act, has 
continued its efforts to protect impor- 
tant habitat areas and to secure volun- 
tary compliance with conservation 
measures in force prior to passage of 
the Federal act. 

Mr. President, when Congress enacted 
this legislation in 1972, it made _ provi- 
sions for return of management to the 
States where management decisions for 
these local marine mammal populations 
rightly belong. But the procedure es- 
tablished was so cumbersome that it 
literally took 4 years in the case of 
Alaska before an administrative law 
judge could complete the hearing proc- 
ess and recommned that management 
be returned to the State. 

Another year and a half passed be- 
fore the Federal agencies could prepare 
the necessary environmental impact 
statements. Management of walrus was 
returned to the State of Alaska but con- 
ditions imposed made practical admin- 
istration impossible and the State re- 
turned management back to the Federal 
Government. 

Then, a Federal court in Washington. 
D.C. construed the Marine Mammal Pro- 
tection Act to bar the State from enforc- 
ing regulations with respect to native 
take of marine mammals. As a legal 
matter, the State could not regulate the 
most important source of taking. 

As it applies to marine mammal pro- 
grams in Alaska, the MMPA has been 
counterproductive. There has been little 
Federal management and virtually no 
Federal enforcement; monitoring of 
harvest has been inadequate. 

For these reasons, I welcome the 
amendments in H.R. 4084 which would 
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simplify the process of returning man- 
agement to the States. These valuable 
animals must be managed sensibly and 
in a manner which assures the long-run 
maintenance and enhancement of all 
marine resources. I question whether 
many of Alaska’s marine resources can 
survive another 9 years of Federal 
disregard. 

Simplification of the process for re- 
turning management decisions to the 
States will also mean the funds pre- 
viously spent on cumbersome adminis- 
trative procedures can now be more ef- 
fectively channeled toward resource 
management in the field. In the case of 
Alaska, the State is willing to devote 
significant funds toward marine mam- 
mal programs. 

While the amendments are a signifi- 
cant improvement, there remain in the 
act procedures which are more complex 
than are necessary in my view. We will 
need the assistance of Federal agencies 
to facilitate management by State wild- 
life agencies. 

If these amendments are not adequate 
to make the MMPA workable, then we 
will simply have to take up this impor- 
tant matter again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 
97-18 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from a convention with Mexico 
for the recovery and return of stolen or 
embezzled vehicles and aircraft (treaty 
document No. 97-18), transm'tted to the 
Senate today by the President of the 
United States. 

I further ask that the treaty be con- 
sidered as having been read the first 
time; that it be referred, with accom- 
panying pavers, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed; and that the President's mes- 
sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the Convention be- 
tween the Un'‘ted States of America and 
the United Mexican States for the Re- 
covery and Return of Stolen or Em- 
bezzled Vehicles and Aircraft. signed at 
Washington on January 15, 1981. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
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the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Convention. 

The Convention represents an effort 
by the two Governments to confront the 
serious law enforcement problems posed 
by the theft of vehicles and aircraft, pri- 
marily along our shared border, and the 
subsequent use of some of them in the 
comm.ssion of felonies in the two coun- 
tries. It would supersede the 1936 Con- 
vention for the Recovery and Return of 
Stolen or Embezzied Motor Veh.cles, 
Trailers, Airplanes or Component Parts 
of Any of Them, which has been found 
inadequate to meet present law enforce- 
ment needs. I recommend that the Sen- 
ate give favorable consideration to this 
treaty at an early date. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
Tue WHITE House, September 29, 1981. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider items 
on the executive calendar commencing 
with “New Reports,” under the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and all items on 
page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
I have referred to on the executive 
calendar be considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Anthony M. Murray, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Superintendent of the Mint 
of the United States at Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth Jones, of New Jersey, to be 
Engraver in the Mint of the United 
States at Philadelphia. 

Luis Victor Hurtado, of California, to 
be Assayer of the Mint of the United 
States at Denver. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Sherman Maxwell Funk, of Maryland, 
to be Inspector General, Department of 
Commerce. 

Bruce Chapman, of Washington, to be 
Director of the Census. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Charles M. Girard, of Virginia. to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Loretta Cornelius, of Virginia, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be Under Secretary of 
Labor. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S DESK 
IN THE NAVY 

Sundry nominations in the Navy 
which had been placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
en bloc to reconsider the vote by which 
the nominations were confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER FOR H.R. 4608 TO BE HELD 
AT THE DESK 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 4608, an 
act to continue in effect any authority 
provided under the Department of Jus- 
tice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980 for a certain period, be 
held at the desk pending further dis- 
position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:16 p.m., recessed until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981, at 
9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 29, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


John Dimitri Negroponte, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Honduras. 

Alan M. Hardy, of Virginia, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Equatorial Guinea. 

David Charles Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the United Republic of Tanzania. 

Howard Kent Walker, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
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of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Togo. 
U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 

L. Ebersole Gaines, of idaho, to be Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Overseas Private 
-nvestment Corporation, vice Dean R. Ax- 
tell, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Pedro A. Sanjuan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, vice John Henry Kyl, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ford Barney Ford, of California, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health, vice Robert B. Lagather. 

DEPARIMENT OF JUSTICE 

Norman Braman, of Florida, to be Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, vice Leonel J. Castillo, resigned. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Ralph Ball, of Kansas, to be a Member of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit 
Administration, for a term expiring March 
31, 1987, vice Ralph N, Austin, term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 29, 1981: 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Charles A. Bowsher, of Maryland, to be 
Comptroller General of the United States for 
a term of 15 years. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Sherman Maxwell Funk, of Maryland, to be 
Inspector General, Department of Commerce. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Under Secretary of Labor. 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Anthony H. Murray, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United States at Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth Jones, of New Jersey, to be En- 
graver in the Mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Luis Victor Hurtado, of California, to be 
Assayer of the Mint of the United States at 
Denver. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bruce Chapman, of Washington, to be Di- 
rector of the Census. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Charles M. Girard, of Virginia, to be an 
Associate Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Loretta Cornelius. of Virginia, to be 


Deputy Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 
In THE Navy 

Navy nominations beginning Lloyd Ver- 
million Abel, to be lieutenant commander, 
and ending Phyllis Ann Suiter, to be lleu- 
tenant commander, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on September 21, 
1981. 
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PEACEMAKING NATIONS ARE 
POWERFUL 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


è Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention a com- 
mencement address delivered at the 
Florida Junior College by the Honora- 
ble Harold H. Saunders who, until re- 
cently, was Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. He argues impressively 
that peacemaking is power, based in 
part on his experiences in effecting 
five Arab-Israeli agreements (includ- 
ing the Camp David accords and the 
Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty) and 
the release of the American hostages 
from Iran. He is now a resident fellow 
at the American Enterprise Institute 
working on studies that examine the 
challenges to U.S. interests in the 
Middle East and Southwestern Asia. 

Mr. Saunders asserts that the 
United States must give as much at- 
tention to strengthening its peacemak- 
ing arsenal as to assuring its military 
strength if it is to play a dominant 
role in shaping the future course of 
world events. This is no easy task. It 
will demand an aggressive and imagi- 
native leadership. 

I commend the following message to 
my colleagues and to all concerned 
Americans on the eve of a report to 
the President, to the Congress and to 
the Nation from the Honorable Spark 
MATSUNAGA, chairman of the congres- 
sionally established commission to 
consider a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a national academy of peace 
and conflict resolution. Our collective 
reaction to this favorable report will 
to a fair degree indicate whether the 
United States is engaged in a balanced 
approach to the pursuit of world peace 
and to the removal of causes of con- 
flict—at home as well as abroad. 

Mr. Saunder’s address follows: 

PEACEMAKING Is POWER 
(By Harold H. Saunders) 

I come to you this evening with a simple 
message in two parts: 

The first part is a personal statement out 
of my own deep conviction about how our 
nation will have to look at the rest of the 
world for the remainder of the 20th Centu- 
ry. This comes from my own intensive in- 
volvement in our foreign relations for more 
than 20 years. 

The second part of my message is a word 
about how this larger point fits into each of 
your lives. What kind of nation we are will 
not only affect how you live; it may in some 
way eventually affect how you look at your- 
selves. 


As I begin, I want to make two points: 

First, I am going to take my examples 
from the Middle East because of my own ex- 
perience there over the past 20 years—and 
because the Middle East will dominate the 
world stage in the 1980’s as Vietnam did in 
the 1960's. It will have much of the same ca- 
pacity to divide us as a nation. How we deal 
with the problems there in the 1980's will 
affect our stature as a world power in the 
1990's and beyond. 

Second, I have come to believe very 
strongly that there can and should be a very 
close relationship between what we say and 
think about the world around us and how 
we think and feel about ourselves. 

My substantive message is this: The 
United States in the last two decades of this 
century needs to give at least as much at- 
tention to strengthening its peacemaking 
arsenal as it needs to give to assuring its 
military power. We need to agree among 
ourselves that peacemaking, too, is a form 
of power. To have power is to have a domi- 
nant role in affecting the course of events. 
When the United States is aggressively pur- 
suing peace in the world, our own position 
in the world is strengthened. The alterna- 
tive is a steady decline in our ability to in- 
fluence the course of history. 

I believe the position of the United States 
as a world power in the 1990s and beyond 
will be determined to a significant extent by 
whether we play an aggressive, imaginative 
and leading role in helping to bring real 
peace to the world. Of course it is essential 
that we continue to develop our military 
strength; we have no choice in that. Where 
we as a nation do have choice is in whether 
our leaders equally develop a vision of real 
peace—both at home and abroad—as part of 
our national objective. I believe that present 
and future administrations in Washington 
will be judged on the world stage and in 
part at home according to their perform- 
ance in removing causes of conflict and pro- 
moting “real peace." 

I wonder how many of us have ever 
stopped to think what the word “peace” 
really means. 

Everyone will agree that peace requires 
the absence of disturbance in the public 
order, particularly the absence of a shooting 
war. But a truce or an armistice is not neces- 
sarily peace. Israel has lived all of its life as 
a modern state still at war with most of its 
neighbors, but in only 6 of its 33 years of in- 
dependence have there been major shooting 
wars. 

Clearly we have to add another element. 
Perhaps we could say that peace is the ab- 
sence of significant conflict. If two nations 
can conclude an agreement or treaty resolv- 
ing conflict between them, then they can be 
said to be at peace. 

In our recent experience in the Middle 
East, however, even that form of legally 
agreed peace has been said not to be “real 
peace.” The Israelis have feared that their 
Arab adversaries would sign an agreement, 
thereby put themselves in a better position 
to attack Israel, and then break the agree- 
ment. The Israelis looked for some sign that 
the Arabs really meant to live at peace. 
Golda Meir used to say she would believe 
Egypt and Israel are at peace when she 
could shop in the markets of Cairo. Or an- 


other Israeli leader put it in terms of ex- 
changing baseball teams. In other words, a 
third element was added to the other two— 
what we have come to call the “normaliza- 
tion” of relations. In the Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace Treaty signed at the White House in 
March, 1979, annexes were included which 
provided for the normal commercial rela- 
tions and exchanges among journalists, 
scholars, tourists, businessmen and others. 

That might be going quite far enough to 
define what most of us mean when we talk 
of “peace” on the international stage. But 
today we hear voices which stretch our 
vision even farther: 

Some of those voices tell us that we are 
not fully committed to the cause of peace 
until we are committed to removing the 
causes of conflict. One of my most poignant 
moments in the past decade as a public serv- 
ant came during the January 1974 Kissinger 
shuttle which produced the first disengage- 
ment agreement between Egypt and Israel. 
An Egyptian colleague complained that the 
U.S. had not involved itself fully enough 
after the 1967 war in working toward an 
Arab-Israeli peace. Referring to the inten- 
sive shuttle negotiations then at their 
height, I said, “We're sure involved now.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “But it took a war to get 
you here.” As an American public servant, I 
felt keenly the sting of that remark. The 
greatest nation in the world had not been 
able to marshal the energies and public sup- 
port to avert war that it could marshal after 
a costly war had dramatized the danger. 

Others speak more philosophically of the 
meaning of the word “peace” as it is used in 
the common words of greeting in the Middle 
East and even sometimes here. “Shalom”— 
the Hebrew—and “Salaam’’—the Arabic 
greeting—refer to a wish of inner harmony 
or wholeness for the recipient of the greet- 
ing. One of our churches in this country has 
extended this meaning to the international 
arena in this way: “Ominous clouds hang 
over human history. There are increasing 
risks in the continuing arms race, looming 
conflicts over diminishing energy resources 
as centers of power struggle for control, and 
failure of economic systems to allow a quar- 
ter of the world’s population full participa- 
tion in their societies, creating recurrent 
patterns of starvation and famine in Asia 
and Africa in the 1970s. . . . There is a new 
sense of oneness of the world in our time. 
Humankind's initial forays into space have 
created a new perspective, a dramatic sense 
of the earth—the whole earth—as home . . . 
We know that peace cannot be achieved 
simply by ending the arms race unless there 
is economic and political justice in the 
human family. Peace is more than the ab- 
sence of war, more than a precarious bal- 
ance of powers. Peace is the intended order 
of the world with life abundant for all God’s 
children...” 

So we have this spectrum of possible 
meanings for what seems a fairly simple 
word with a meaning we take for granted. I 
have selected my examples from my own 
professional experience in international af- 
fairs, but I believe we could find comparable 
examples from domestic political life as 
well, 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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In support of my proposition that the po- 
sition of the United States as a world power 
will be determined in part by its persever- 
ance and its imagination as a peacemaker I 
want to make an oversimplified argument. 
Again, I am going to use the Middle East for 
my examples, but I believe they could be ap- 
plied worldwide. 

I start with two possible approaches to 
the problems of the Middle East which I 
hear discussed in Washington today. 

One of these sees the problems of the 
Middle East through the prism of the stra- 
tegic conflict between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The assumption is that if 
our allies in Europe and Japan and our 
friends in the Middle East would focus on 
the Soviet threat to the world’s largest 
proven oil reserves in the vital Persian Gulf 
area, they would quickly see the need to co- 
operate with the U.S. in the military de- 
fense of the area. They would also be 
spurred to new efforts to resolve the Arab- 
Israeli conflict because it is a potential 
cause of instability which the Soviets could 
exploit to improve their position. According 
to this view, the appropriate response to the 
threat of further Soviet military expansion 
is developing further the U.S. military pres- 
ence in the area and ability to move military 
forces to that area. In brief, the emphasis is 
on a military/strategic perception of the 
threat to our interests and of the possible 
responses to that threat. 

The other view is that the direct Soviet 
military threat must, or course, be dealt 
with but there are other threats to the sta- 
bility of the area that must also be recog- 
nized in trying to protect the security of the 
area. Friends in the Middle East remind us 
that an unresolved Arab-Israeli conflict is 
itself a threat to the security of the area be- 
cause another outbreak of fighting could 
bring Soviet troops into the area. They also 
point out that rapid social, political, and 
economic change can create instability—as 
they did in Iran—which Soviet-supported or 
other radical forces in the Middle East can 
exploit. They urge U.S. assistance not only 
in helping to develop the defensive military 
forces of moderate countries in the area but 
also in helping the governments in the area 
to resolve their most dangerous conflict. 

My purpose here is to argue that a strictly 
military or strategic approach to the prob- 
lems of the world does not meet the full 
challenge to the U.S. interest in building a 
more stable world. My purpose is to assert 
that if the United States is actively engaged 
in the pursuit of peace and in dealing with 
the causes of conflict, the U.S. ability to in- 
fluence the course of events in the world 
and its position in the world in relation to 
the Soviet Union is strengthened, provided 
we do not neglect continued development of 
our own military power. 

Peacemaking is power because it demon- 
strates the ability of the U.S. to influence 
the course of history and because it puts the 
U.S. on the side of the highest aspirations 
of mankind—and not just the pursuit of its 
own self-interest. 

I repeat: Any administration in Washing- 
ton will be judged in part by the definition 
and vision of peace which guides it and by 
the priority, energy, resources, and imagina- 
tion it devotes to active efforts to bring 
peace in the world—real peace—closer. 

Making peace is hard and sometimes un- 
pleasant work because the peacemaker is 
dealing with the most agonizing choices any 
nation’s leadership has to make—choices 
about the future security, survival, and 
honor of their people. Any American leader- 
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ship which commits itself to mediate in the 
Middle East can expect to face painful polit- 
ical decisions itself. The cost of making 
peace will be high—but the cost of another 
war will be much higher. The question is 
whether the leadership of this nation and 
its people will rise to the challenge of the 
high calling of peace. 

Now I said at the outset that I would con- 
clude by relating this message to you. 

There is one more dimension of peace 
which I alluded to but we did not discuss 
earlier. This refers to an inner serenity in 
each human being. This is the real meaning 
of “Shalom’’—the Hebrew greeting—and 
“Salaam"—the Arabic greeting. It is the 
meaning of the passing of the peace in 
many Christian churches. In a world where 
each individual carries a burden—and some 
of those burdens seem almost unbearable— 
the cry for this kind of inner peace is almost 
overwhelming. 

In linking this to my larger message I 
want to make two brief points: 

First: We all know it is the person in any 
society who is most clearly not at peace 
with him, or herself who perpetrates the 
greatest aggression and violence. There is 
some question about whether and how a 
nation like ours marred by the violence of 
men and women at war with themselves can 
contribute a vision of peace in the world. 
But that is a subject for profound study and 
discussion. We must keep it in mind, but we 
don’t have time to deal with it here. 

My second point is one I think we can 
cope with here. It is simply this: I see no 
reason why we as Americans should not 
want our government in dealing with other 
nations to act as an extension of ourselves. 
Government is not some institution or ma- 
chine which operates apart from the people 
who run it. It is a group of human beings 
like each of us organized to do the public’s 
business. I might say parenthetically that, 
when I left government, I sent a telegram to 
my colleagues which said in part: “Nowhere 
will I find a finer group of human 
beings. .. .” If we here in Florida or in Vir- 
ginia or in Kentucky where I just came 
from intend to approach our fellow human 
beings in peace, expecting justice but offer- 
ing compassion—if we feel in ourselves a cer- 
tain inner peace and strength in dealing 
with others this way—then why should we 
not urge our government to find strength in 
dealing with the rest of the world according 
to the same values. 

Maybe you'll say, “That's wooly-headed or 
unrealistically idealistic.” I'm not so sure. I 
don’t want to be either of those things. But 
I have participated in the last seven years in 
the real world in the signing of five agree- 
ments which produced steps toward an 
Arab-Israeli peace. I have to tell you that I 
was not only proud as an American that my 
government had brought those agreements 
into being. I experienced in my contacts 
with representatives of other governments 
the respect and increased influence in shap- 
ing world events which we gained from our 
role. I experienced the power that comes 
from making peace—the power that comes 
from helping others do what they want to 
do and know is right but cannot do for 
themselves. 

We—you and I as Americans—are a gener- 
ous people, a concerned people, a compas- 
sionate people, a just people, an ingenious 
people, a strong people—and a people of 
peace, We have lived by a philosophy—writ- 
ten into our declaration of independence 
and our Constitution—that is the envy of 
freedom-loving people everywhere. Why 
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would we as individual Americans not want 
our government to take those values around 
the world? 

Why when we believe in the right of each 
individual to develop the best that is in him 
or her, would we want our government to 
divide the world between friends and en- 
emies rather than dealing with each nation 
according to its legitimate aspirations, its re- 
sponsibility, and its merits? 

Why when we seek harmony and peace 
and an end to violence at home should we as 
a nation see the problems of others as prob- 
lems to be solved by military power alone 
rather than by the power of peace? 

Why when we seek justice among our- 
selves should we close our eyes to what is 
just when we go abroad? 

Your government is an extension of you— 
your voice in the world and your hand in 
the world. 

Peace making is power. 

May the power and the serenity of peace 
be with each one of you.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS 


HON. GUY V. MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Republican Member of the House of 
Representatives, I am quite dismayed 
over the Reagan administration’s re- 
luctance in making a policy statement 
concerning human rights. Although it 
can be argued that the United States 
should not meddle in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries, it is obvious 
that there are some rights that are so 
clearly being violated, and are so basic, 
that I cannot in good conscience 
remain silent. These violations—of 
international law, of treaties, and ac- 
cords such as the Helsinki treaties and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights—must not be tolerated by the 
United States. 

Specifically let me address the situa- 
tion of the Soviet prisoners of con- 
science. These brave men and women 
have been sentenced to prison terms, 
labor camps, and Siberian exile only 
due to their desire to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union, very often to join 
their wives and families in Israel. Let 
me emphasize that I am not discussing 
Soviet activists, those individuals that 
chose to actively protest against the 
policies of the Soviet Union. These in- 
dividuals are dissidents, they merely 
disagree with the Soviet Government. 

One such person is Moshe Zats. In 
June of 1980 Zats was sentenced to 3 
years of imprisonment in a Soviet 
labor camp. In 1977 Zats was investi- 
gated for 9 months on charges of em- 
bezzlement. The charges were eventu- 
ally dropped and not brought up again 
until Zats obtained a visa to emigrate 
with his wife and family to Israel. 
When Zats learned that his visa would 
expire before the date scheduled for 
his customs inspection, he asked for 
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permission for extension of the visa. 
The exit permits were taken away. 
Later they were returned minus the 
visa for Moshe. His visa was held pend- 
ing the outcome of the investigation. 
Although his family refused to leave 
without him, their luggage was 
shipped away, and their apartment 
transferred from them. In May of 1980 
Moshe’s family emigrated to Israel. In 
June 1980, Moshe Zats was sent to 
prison for a 3-year sentence. Since 
then he has been transferred to Cher- 
novtsy to work for the “State econo- 
my.” 

There are many cases in the Soviet 
Union similar to the one of Moshe 
Zats. Only by applying constant pres- 
sure from the free world will the 
Soviet Union change its position on 
human rights. I believe that the 
Reagan administration could become a 
symbol of hope for the prisoners of 
conscience. Therefore I will be asking 
the administration to bring up these 
violations of human rights and to take 
them under consideration when deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union. By remain- 
ing silent, by not declaring a policy on 
human rights violations, by not con- 
demning the Soviets for breaking the 
Helsinki treaties and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights we are 
letting stand idle one of the most im- 
portant tools we have in fighting for 
the rights that all citizens of the world 
are entitled to under international 
law.e@ 


THE ENVIRONMENT ACCORDING 
TO REAGAN 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Reagan administration continues 
to float trial balloon recommendations 
for gutting the Clean Air Act, I think 
it important to point out that support 
for maintaining strong environmental 
laws is not a partisan issue. A case in 
point is Mr. Dan Lufkin’s criticism of 
President Reagan's views on the envi- 
ronment. Mr. Lufkin, who was envi- 
ronmental adviser to then President- 
elect Reagan, has described the ad- 
ministration’s environmental policy as 
“erazy.” The following article, which 
appeared in the September 1, New 
York Times, illustrates this fact in an 
exceedingly clear manner. I offer this 
article, written by John Oakes, for the 
review of my colleagues: 

{From the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1981] 
REAGAN MAKING BAD START ON NATURE 
(By John B. Oakes) 

“Mr. President, I am not some ‘environ- 
mental nut’ as some of your advisers seem 
to regard all who care about the environ- 
ment. I am a lifetime Republican, a strong 
supporter of the Reagan-Bush ticket, a busi- 
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nessman, a longtime advocate of the 
strengthening of states’ rights, responsibil- 
ities and powers, a former State Commis- 
sioner of Environmental Protection in the 
state of Connecticut, and, what to me is 
most ironic, chairman of the task force you 
established as President-elect to advise you 
on the environment.” 

That’s Dan W. Lufkin in a letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan. Mr. Lufkin was cofounder and 
chairman of the investment firm of Donald- 
son, Lufkin & Jenrette Inc., and is now an 
executive of Columbia Pictures Industries 
Inc. and a prominent Wall Street “venture 
capitalist.” His is only the most recent of 
the rising voices of true-blue conservative, 
card-carrying Republicans to become dis- 
gusted with the Reagan Administration’s 
sellout of America’s natural heritage to 
today’s equivalent of last century's robber 
barons. 

Mr. Lufkin puts it baldly, “What the Ad- 
ministration is doing in environmental af- 
fairs is crazy.” He is joined in spirit—if not 
in precise language—by such respected Re- 
publican stalwarts as Nathaniel Reed, Presi- 
dent Ford’s exuberant Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, and Russell E. Train, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s low-key Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

These men are neither ‘environmental 
nuts” nor “environmental extremists.” They 
were members of President Reagan’s all-Re- 
publican Task Force on the Environment. 
All—experts in their fields and basically 
conservative in their politics—have been 
sharply critical of the wreckage President 
Reagan and his hatchet men are making in 
every sector of the American environment. 

“Mr. President,” Mr. Lufkin says, “you are 
now writing the history of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and if you continue as you 
have begun in the field of the environment 
* * * you will be remembered by future gen- 
erations as the President whose policies led 
to: 

“The destruction of our wilderness land; 

“The corruption of our national parks; 

“The wasting of our irreplaceable re- 
sources; 

“The elimination of significant programs 
of environmental research; 

“The emasculation of regulations vital to 
clean air and water and the control of toxic 
substances; 

“And the irreversible deterioration of our 
crucial life-support systems * * *. 

“Your appointees to Cabinet and sub-Cab- 
inet positions must of necessity reflect your 
views. Thus it is up to you to decide in good 
conscience whether they are serving you 
well.” 

President Reagan has made his decision. 
Early this month he explicitly reaffirmed 
his “full support” of Interior Secretary 
James G. Watt, front man for every preda- 
tory interest in the nation. 

The first major test after Congress recon- 
venes next week will be extension of the 
Clean Air Act of 1970, which expires this 
year. Here is a law that has been protecting 
human health as well as the natural envi- 
ronment. Mr. Reagan’s proposals would 
weaken both. The law requires a modest re- 
vision; but what it does not require is the 
kind of gutting for which the automobile in- 
dustry, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Mobil and other special interest 
groups have been intensively lobbying for 
many months. 

President Reagan commented the other 
day that “people are ecology, too.” If that 
statement means anything, it means that a 
healthy environment must be one of the na- 
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tion's top priorities. It must take precedence 
over immediate profit when health and 
profit conflict. Its cost must be paid in dol- 
lars rather than in lives. 

But that is not Mr. Reagan’s priority at 
all. His recently announced “principles” for 
revision of the Clean Air Act beat a shame- 
ful retreat from the health protections in 
the act. Air quality in many parts of the 
country would be allowed to deteriorate to 
make life easier not for people but for pol- 
luting industries; auto emission standards 
would be relaxed to make life tougher for 
people in the cities; deaths from cancer and 
heart and lung disease will inevitably rise. 
As numerous scientific studies demonstrate, 
the economic costs of increased pollution to 
the general public far outweigh the costs of 
pollution control—except, of course, for a 
few specific industries. 

Mr. Lufkin, who administered the Clean 
Air Act for three years in the heavily indus- 
trialized state of Connecticut, points out 
that the present law “has been singularly 
effective: a strong shield of protection for 
human health, a clear and unambiguous 
challenge to polluters to meet reasonable 
standards in a reasonable time frame or 
suffer reasonable penalties.” 

While the Clean Air Act can certainly 
stand some modernization, Mr. Lufkin 
points out, “We must be careful not to 
throw the baby out with the bath water. 
But from what I have been able to ascertain 
* + * the Administration’s plan is to throw 
out baby, tub and all * * * to create an un- 
workable, unenforceable, impractical and in- 
effective travesty of regulation on which so 
much of our human and physical survival 
depends.” e 


MANDATORY RETIREMENT 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
supporter of the proposal to prohibit 
mandatory retirement, I noted that 
Chicago's news radio station, WBBM, 
gave this subject special attention in 
their editorial broadcast on September 
14 and 15. It is my hope that Congress 
will soon act positively on this issue. 

I insert WBBM’s very spirited and 
pertinent commentary for the Mem- 
bers’ review: 
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What if someone had told Picasso, the 
great artist, Pablo Cassals, the cellist, con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini or composer Gui- 
seppe Verdi—all who created masterpieces 
and performed in their 80’s and 90's—that 
society had decided they were too old to 
work—that it was time to retire. 

Think of all the esthetic beauty we would 
never have seen or heard if these gifted men 
had stopped their efforts. Age did not stunt 
their creative genius. 

And that leads us to this important ques- 
tion: Should there be a mandatory retire- 
ment age for workers in this country? 
WBBM doesn’t think so. Neither does Flori- 
da Representative Claude Pepper. He's 
pushing legislation that would bar employ- 
ers from retiring anyone solely because of 
age. 
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We support his proposals for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

We think discrimination on the basis of 
age is an abridgement of civil rights. 

Economically, 15 percent of people over 
age 65 live in poverty. More than a third of 
all people over age 65 live close to the pover- 
ty level. Permitting those who are able to 
continue working past age 70, currently the 
mandatory retirement age on state and pri- 
vate sector levels, would give them a chance 
to improve the quality of their lives. 

Dropping mandatory retirement would 
help Social Security. Instead of drawing 
money out, people past age 70 who still 
work, would contribute to the ailing fund. 

People are living longer, healthier lives. 
Many want to and are able to contribute to 
society long past age 70. Just look at Repre- 
sentative Pepper, age 81, and our President, 
age 70 as proof. America’s elderly ought to 
have the same opportunity to be vital, pro- 
ductive workers. 

One more compelling reason to eliminate 
mandatory retirement is that industry 
needs the elderly. The baby boom of the 
60’s is the baby bust of the 80’s. The 
number of Americans age 16 to 19 has been 
declining since 1977. The drop in young 
people could hurt America’s drive for in- 
creased productivity. 

But industry isn’t blind to the greying of 
America. Many corporations are creating 
programs for the elderly. General Electric is 
retraining senior electrical engineers in 
their late 40's and 50's to handle new tech- 
nology. ACS America, a New York concern, 
is teaching retirees over 55 to be computer 
programmers. Mature Temps, Incorporated 
is an agency that places more than 15,000 
workers each year, most over age 50. 

America’s youth pool is drying up. Em- 
ployers will have to look to the older 
worker. Many have already begun to do just 
that. 

In short, we’re not making an emotional 
plea to help the elderly. We're saying that 
in plain dollars and cents, our older popula- 
tion is a valuable commodity. 

That's why we ask you to support Repre- 
sentative Pepper’s legislation to eliminate 
mandatory retirement.e 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF AD 
HOC COMMITTEE ON IRISH AF- 
FAIRS 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend marked the fourth anni- 
versary of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee for Irish Affairs. Since 
taking office in January, it has been 
my privilege to be associated with the 
members of the ad hoc committee who 
have lent their efforts to the search 
for a peaceful solution to the years of 
hate and violence which have plagued 
Northern Ireland. 

The northern part of a nation rich 
in culture, history, and scenic beauty 
has weathered well over a decade of 
fear and terror. Many young people 
have grown up in this atmosphere 
which will leave its mark throughout 
their lives. Others will spend years in 
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prison for activities related to the 
struggle for tolerance and freedom 
from oppression. 

On this occasion, I would ask that 
all Members of this great body join me 
in their thought and prayers that the 
efforts of the Ad Hoc Committee for 
Irish Affairs are not in vain and that 
we can contribute to a lasting solution 
to the problems in Ireland's six north- 
ern counties. 


THE PLIGHT OF MEMBERS OF 
THE BAHA'I FAITH 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. Dú LUGO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday my colleague Representative 
Ep DERWINSKI made a few remarks re- 
garding the plight of members of the 
Baha'i faith in Iran. I would like to 
take this time to associate myself with 
the gentleman’s remarks and com- 
mend him for bringing attention to 
this very serious matter. 

During the August district work 
period I had the opportunity to meet 
with a number of Baha'is in the Virgin 
Islands. Their stories enlightened me 
as to how their brethren are suffering 
severe persecution at the hands of the 
Iranian Government. In fact, several 
reports indicate that the Baha'is are 
targeted for extinction by Iran's fanat- 
ical leadership. From every province in 
that nation come accounts of atroc- 
ities beyond imagination. Sham trials 
are conducted that regularly result in 
the conviction of innocent Baha'is. It 
is indeed a situation beyond compre- 
hension for any civilized society. 

In his remarks, Congressman DER- 
WINSKI mentioned that he has written 
to U.N. Secretary General Kurt Wald- 
heim to appeal on behalf of the 
Baha'is in Iran. I certainly applaud 
this action and urge the Secretary 
General to marshal the influence of 
the U.N. to see that the atrocities are 
stopped. 

For my colleagues’ interest, I have 
had reprinted here a letter I recently 
received from the National Spiritual 
Assembly of the Baha’is of the Virgin 
Islands indicating their concern. Their 
words speak for themselves: 

DEAR DELEGATE DELUGO: In recent months, 
the press in many parts of the world have 
carried reports of the continuing persecu- 
tion of members of the Baha'i Faith in Iran. 
The Baha'i community of the Virgin Islands 
would therefore like to bring you up to date 
of the latest developments in the efforts of 
fanatical elements in Iran to exterminate 
our fellow believers who comprise the larg- 
est religious minority in that country. 

During the past two weeks, we have heard 
of fourteen Baha'is who have been executed 
in Hamadan and Teheran. These law-abid- 
ing, non-political Baha'i brethren have, 
during the past two years, had their Baha'i 
Holy Places seized and destroyed, members 
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of the Faith have been robbed, executed, 
terrorized, and kidnapped; cemeteries have 
been desecrated, private property looted 
and burned, life savings of thousands of 
families confiscated, and the entire commu- 
nity subjected to various forms of discrimi- 
nation and humiliation. 

We request that you support any and all 
resolutions introduced in any committee on 
which you may serve, or in Congress, con- 
demning the persecution of the Baha'is in 
Iran, and urge your colleagues to support 
them. We further appeal to your high sense 
of justice and request: 

That you appeal to the President of the 
United States, and the United States repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations to support 
any resolutions condemning persecutions to 
the Baha'is in Iran. 

Freedom of religion is the ultimate basis 
for a peaceful civilization, and whenever it 
is threatened it is a threat to the whole of 
mankind, 

Baha'i friends, National Spiritual Assem- 
bly of the Baha'is of the Virgin Islands. 

JOHN R. RUSHFORD, Secretary.@ 


VENEZUELAN PRESIDENT LUIS 
HERRERA CAMPINS SPEAKS 
ON EL SALVADOR 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, no 
nation in Latin America has been 
more diligent in its search for peace in 
El Salvador than Venezuela. In his 
recent address before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, President 
Herrera Campins offered a brief anal- 
ysis of the situation in El Salvador. I 
wish to include that analysis in the 
ReEcorD and believe my colleagues will 
find it useful. 


Latin America and the Caribbean like 
other continents, cannot cease to serve as a 
stage for confrontations among the global 
domination strategies. 

On this occasion the sister republic of El 
Salvador, a small Central American Country 
and the long-time victim of typical military 
dictatorships serving the interests of preda- 
tory, selfish and insensitive oligarchies, was 
chosen, Dictatorship was overthrown by a 
civilian and military alliance which stated 
democratic convictions and received the 
support of the Salvadoran people. Deep po- 
litical, social, and economic reforms were 
immediately undertaken, transforming the 
agrarian, financial and commercial struc- 
ture, attempting to open roads for the 
people, through free elections, to decide 
their own destiny, without foreign interfer- 
ence. 

The reaction could not be crueler nor 
more fearful. The extreme right, fairly de- 
prived of its ancestral privileges, has un- 
leashed a perverse series of terrorist actions, 
violating human rights, in an attempt to re- 
cover its lost power and impose a new dicta- 
torship in its own interest. 

The extreme left, relying on the material 
backing of foreign countries, has also resort- 
ed to violence to attempt at any price to 
keep the abolishment of social and econom- 
ic injustice and the holding of free elections 
from ending its opportunity. 
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The “ultras” attempt to erase any possi- 
bility of a political, democratic and civil 
center. Neither side will allow itself to be 
counted, so as not to reveal its smaliness.e@ 


TRIBUTE TO SY J. SCHULMAN 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to one of my constitu- 
ents, Sy Schulman of White Plains, 
N.Y. Sy was recently awarded the 
Mercy College Trust Medal by the 
board of trustees of Mercy College, 
N.Y. 

Sy has long been active in the West- 
chester community. Highlights of his 
career include: chief planner of the 
Westchester County Department of 
Planning, first general manager of the 
New York State Park Commission for 
the city of New York, and executive 
director of the New York State Urban 
Development Corp. Sy is currently 
president of the Westchester County 
Association. 

Sy Schulman is the first recipient of 
the Trust Medal. His dedicated service 
to his State and county more than 
qualify him for this recognition, and I 
am pleased to add my voice to those 
commending him on this special occas- 
sion.@ 


A TRUE AMERICAN HERO 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er— 

There is nothing on this earth more glori- 
ous than a man’s freedom, and no aim more 
elevated than liberty. 


These important words of Thomas 
Paine typify the feelings of most 
Americans. Yet, few people are re- 
quired to give meaning to them. To 
fight for that freedom; to struggle for 
that liberty requires more than just 
lip service. It requires the patriotism 
and dedication which best exemplifies 
our American service men and women, 
both here and abroad. To these indi- 
viduals, many of whom have fought 
and died for our country, I dedicate 
the following article as printed in the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. Navy Capt. 
Gerald L. Coffee’s strength, convic- 
tion, and patriotism lends support to 
those words. His faith and devotion 
through 7 years and 9 days in a Hanoi 
prison camp should be an inspiration 
to us all. He is, indeed, a true Ameri- 
can hero. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
[From the Honolulu Star Bulletin, Sept. 3, 


FAITH Was KEY To SURVIVAL, Ex-POW 
TELLS LEGIONNAIRES 
(By Jim McCoy) 

The national commander of the American 
Legion introduced Navy Capt. Gerald L. 
Coffee as a “true American hero.” And after 
a 45-minute speech by Coffee yesterday, 
there probably wasn't a soul in the packed 
Waikiki ballroom who didn’t agree with 
that assessment. 

Coffee, currently based here with CINC- 
PAC Fleet, was shot down over North Viet- 
nam in 1966. He was released from the 
“Hanoi Hilton,” as the POWs came to call 
the prison camp, seven years and nine days 
later. 

How he and his fellow American POWs 
made it through that experience was the 
topic of his speech to the Legionnaires, who 
are meeting for their convention in the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel. 

The word Coffee used most often was 
“faith.” The key to his survival, he said, was 
his faith in himself, his faith in his fellow 
man, his faith in his country and his faith 
in God. 

His experience began on Feb. 3, 1966 when 
he and a fellow crewman, who was to die 
that day, departed from the deck of the air- 
craft carrier Kitty Hawk in their Navy jet. 
They were on a reconnaissance mission. As 
they were heading back to the carrier, their 
plane was hit by anti-aircraft fire. 

“The hit itself wasn’t so spectacular. It 
was kind of like running across a rope in the 
highway,” Coffee recalled. 

Coffee remembers attempting to maneu- 
ver the damaged jet as far away from land 
and over the ocean as possible. But the jet’s 
hydraulic lines had been pierced, and both 
men were forced to eject into the ocean. 

His arm broken and his elbow dislocated, 
Coffee was floating in the ocean about a 
half-mile from shore when he was captured 
by a boatload of enemy soldiers. As they 
headed back for shore, they were straffed 
by American planes sent to rescue the 
downed Americans. 

Coffee and his captors reached shore and 
dived into a bunker. The boat was blown to 
splinters by a rocket launched by yet an- 
other American plane. Coffee survived. His 
buddy was killed that day. He doesn't know 
how. 

“I am convinced that God had his hands 
on my shoulder that day,” he said. 

Twelve days later, after jeep rides down 
bombed-out roads, he was in Hanoi. 

Coffee said the first thing he realized was 
that real-life POW camps are not like the 
type portrayed on the television show 
Hogan’s Heroes “where the guards are kind 
of rolly-polly, and they laugh and scratch, 
and the guys (POWs) can race mice and bet 
cigarettes and play the guitar and play vol- 
leyball each day, and it’s not too bad.” 

“You can last out the war that way, and 
that’s what I was kind of hoping for,” he 
said. 

But when he pulled into Hanoi, he looked 
up at what was to be his home for the next 
seven years of his life, and realized he was 
wrong. 

It was a “huge formidable fortress-like 
prison called Walo. Walo is Vietnamese. It 
means ‘fiery forge’. It was named by the Vi- 
etnamese for their treatment there by the 
French during the days of colonialism. 

“The vehicle bumped through the big iron 
gate of Walo prison and parked in the court- 
yard and several guards took me out very 
roughly, took me through a big arched 
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courtyard and through several corridors, 
down stairs and around some corners and fi- 
nally into my first cell, shoved me very 
roughly inside. 

“A heavy wooden door slammed behind 
me, and a big iron bolt drove home behind 
me with a clank of finality. And, man, I just 
couldn’t believe this was happening to me.” 

His cell was about the size of a single bed. 
There was no toilet. The slab that served as 
his bed contained ankle stocks and iron 
bars. 

“That old cell I found myself in just 
seemed to reek of the human misery that 
was here before me,” he said. 

“And in those early days, weeks, months, 
when the interrogations, the pressures, the 
torture sessions were the worse, you can be 
sure that I prayed a lot,” he said. 

In those early days, his prayers were the 
futile kind, such as praying that he could 
relive those last five minutes in his jet and 
somehow escape capture. 

And then he prayed that something would 
happen, such as a rescue or the end of the 
war, which would release him. 

“If I had known at the beginning that it 
was going to be seven years and nine days, I 
just don’t know what I would have done,” 
he said. 

Sitting in his cell during those first 
months, Coffee said he “began to realize 
that this might be my life for awhile, and 
that I better get on with it. The prayers 
began to change.” He said that they were 
more in the vein of asking the Lord to help 
him “make this time count for something 
positive.” 

“God, help me to turn this intellectual 
vacuum, in which I find myself in medieval 
circumstances, into my personal renais- 
sance,” he recalled saying. 

It was after the realization that he may be 
in prison for some time that his life took on 
a different meaning. 

Isolated in a cell, Coffee began devising 
ways to stay alert and active, physically as 
well as mentally. The American prisoners in 
that Hanoi prison, who numbered 455 at 
one point, had a system of communication, 
although they were forbidden to communi- 
cate with one another. 

It was called the tap code, and it was a 
basic form of Morse code. It involved tap- 
ping on the wall to the prisoner in the next 
cell. Often, one message could go through 
the entire prison in minutes, he said. 

“Communications became the very symbol 
of our resistance to the Vietnamese,” he 
said. POWs would be punished if they were 
caught communicating. Coffee didn’t speci- 
fy what the punishment was. Nor did he say 
how they were tortured. 

By tapping on the wall, the prisoners 
could relive one another’s childhood and 
adult experiences, memorize each other's 
names, and tell one another of life dreams, 
They also learned poetry and foreign lan- 
guages, all by banging on the wall. 

“I never studied anything but Spanish 
before I went to Vietnam. But while I was 
there in prison I learned so much French 
that when I returned and went to UC 
Berkeley to pursue a master’s in political 
science, I achieved two years of credit just 
by the examination for the French I had 
learned in Hanoi. This is typical of every 
man’s effort there, keeping alive, mentally,” 
Coffee said. 

Poetry took on special meaning. Coffee re- 
called the Rudyard Kipling poem “If” 
where a father is giving advice to his son. 

“Specifically we focused on the verse that 
says: ‘If you can force your heart and nerve 
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and sinew, to serve their term long after 
they are gone, where there's nothing left 
within you, except the will that says to 
them, Hold on. Hold on.'” 

They kept each other strong by each 
night communicating the letters “GN,” 
which stood for “good night.” Often, that 
tap was followed by the letters “GBA,” 
which stood for “God Bless America,” 

One Easter Sunday, he received a rosary 
from a North Vietnamese priest who was at- 
tempting to coerce him into making a prop- 
aganda statement. 

Coffee held onto the rosary for years, and 
used it to pray and also as a key to open his 
shackles while he was under punishment. 

And, looking out at the sea of Legionnaire 
faces listening raptly to him, Coffee said 
that while he sat in his cell, he sometimes 
thought that some day he would tell people 
in America about his experiences. 

But when he did return in 1973. “I looked 
around and saw so many changes, some for 
the good and some for the bad, I felt. And it 
didn’t take very long for me to realize that 
the very key to my survival in Hanoi was 
going to continue to serve me very well for 
every single day of my life. And that key to 
my survival literally was faith. 

When he came back to America, “I per- 
ceived a lack of faith in our system, our soci- 
ety, our government, our country. It didn’t 
seem to be working the way it was supposed 
to.” 

“Keeping faith in ourselves all those years 
in Hanoi was tough sometimes. But we did,” 
he said, and suggested this is what America 
needed—an injection of faith. 

He told the Legionnaires that Americans 
can't be “sucked into that rut of cynicism 
and sarcasm” about their country, which he 
said is often created by the media focusing 
on the negative aspects of American life. 

He also defended America’s role in Viet- 
nam. 

“After having been there for seven years 
and experiencing face to face that Commu- 
nist alternative, every single day that I was 
there my convictions were reaffirmed that 
we were right in our endeavor there in Viet- 
nam,” he said.e 


MINING CLAIMS RECORDATION 
HON. DICK CHENEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a private relief bill 
aimed at addressing an inequity 
caused by the excessively rigid mining 
claims recordation provision of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act. 

This bill would assist a company 
whose oil placer mining claims in Wyo- 
ming were declared abandoned by the 
Bureau of Land Management, even 
though both claims were under pro- 
duction, because of failure to meet the 
paperwork requirements of section 314 
of FLPMA. 

As this law now stands, the adminis- 
tering agency, the Department of the 
Interior, has no flexibility to consider 
the circumstances involved in any fail- 
ure to meet the filing requirements. 
The original purpose of the require- 
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ments was to clear the public land rec- 
ords of inactive mining claims, not to 
wipe out producing claims, as has hap- 
pened in this instance. 

My bill would give the company 60 
days from the date of enactment in 
which to file the necessary papers 
with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. If the papers are filed within 
the time allotted, the mining claims 
would be deemed to have continued.e 


LUDWIG VON MISES: IN 
MEMORIAM 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Ludwig von Mises was one of the great 
economists of our age. His influence is 
felt now among policymakers in the 
present administration. His views, 
those of the Austrian school, have had 
a positive effect on our Nation and our 
economists, in my view. Therefore, 
while we are in the midst of debate 
over the future direction of Govern- 
ment budgetary policy, I feel it par- 
ticularly appropriate to include the re- 
marks made about this great man by 
Mr. Percy L. Greaves, Jr. about this 
man at the time of his commitment on 
October 13, 1973. Mr. Greaves’ re- 
marks follow. 
LUDWIG EDLER VON MISES—1881-1973 
IN MEMORIAM 
(By Percy L. Greaves, Jr.) 

We are met here today to do homage to 
the memory of our late, great friend and 
professor, Ludwig Mises. This is not the oc- 
casion to discuss his many contributions— 
they are known to this group—nor the public 
recognition that he has had which we know 
to be meager when compared with his con- 
tributions. Rather, this is an occasion to 
share a few pleasant memories of the happy 
hours that he shared with us. 

Each of us has had different experiences 
and memories with him. But perhaps a 
larger number of us can remember him in 
his seminars, how he used to come in with 
his few notes and talk for hours. All of us 
would listen, enthralled. His breadth, his 
wide reading and his change of pace held us 
all. Every new member of that seminar soon 
learned that he was not to take up the time 
of the class—questions were in order—but 
we all wanted to hear the master professor. 
His lectures were heavy at times, talking 
about the great problems of the world, and 
then, with his sense of humor, he would 
turn to a lightness, with a twinkle in his 
eye, that turned the class into laughter. We 
like to remember him then as he spoke to 
all of us and helped us. 

His breadth was the widest of any that I 
have ever known. In the course of an 
evening he would quote from memory 30 or 
more persons whose writings he had read, in 
many languages, on many subjects, without 
hesitating for a moment, His seminars were 
not the usual college seminars of repetition 
year in year out of the same lectures. He 
went almost 12 years without repeating his 
subject matter. Those of us who were able 
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to attend up to 18 and 19 years were still 
learning from him at the end. Many came 
back for that last seminar meeting in 1969. 

Some of us here can remember 20 years 
ago the coffee Klatsches that we used to 
have after the seminar, at Child's on Broad- 
way. He would tell us many personal anec- 
dotes as well as repeat the subjects that 
were discussed in class. And every one of 
these sessions had that immutable, irrefuta- 
ble, Mises message—political interference 
produces results contrary to its purposes. It 
makes matters worse, not better, from the 
viewpoint of its sponsors. 

Then too there was the Mises Dinner 
Circle. Mises had thought that there should 
be a place for people to come and talk to 
like-minded people and so this Circle was 
founded. The first meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 30, 1959, and they continued for 13 
years up to January 13, 1972. Speakers from 
all over the world came and they spoke for 
the privilege of speaking before our great 
professor. That was enough compensation 
for them. We had 45 of those meetings with 
25 different speakers. Of course, the high- 
lights of these meetings were those occa- 
sions when the Professor himself addressed 
the group. We all came for those and we re- 
member them and shall always remember 
them. 

If he had any fault it was that he was slow 
to criticize us personally. It was difficult to 
get him to tell us in detail what was wrong 
with our own presentations and thinking. 
Yet in his own lectures and in his own writ- 
ings he was steadfast, adamant, never wa- 
vering in his use of reason, in his search for 
the truth, As he says in Socialism, “On no 
account must a disposition to avoid sharp 
words be permitted to lead to a compro- 
mise.” 

He was a genius. There can be no question 
of that. And as he wrote abcut “genius” in 
his Human Action, “Creating is for him [the 
genius] agony and torment, a ceaseless ex- 
cruciating struggle against internal and ex- 
ternal obstacles,” 

He had his obstacles internal and exter- 
nal. We don’t know all of them but we do 
know that he had his troubles and had to 
flee his own country, his native country. He 
came to the United States in his 59th year 
to start life over again, without a job, in a 
foreign land. But he soon made three great 
friends whom he has had to the very end. 

We refer, of course, to Larry Fertig, his 
early friend and benefactor, who helped 
him at NYU and saw that he had a secre- 
tary in the years that he needed one and 
helped him in his times of trouble right to 
the end. Posterity will always be indebted to 
him for his part in having painted that 
great portrait which hangs but a mile or so 
away from here at the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education. 

Then there is that other close friend, 
Harry Hazlitt, who had reviewed Socialism 
in the New York Times in January 1938. He 
became one of his closest friends. At the 
same time, he became the Bastiat and 
Boehm-Bawerk of Mises’ economics, the 
former with his Economics in One Lesson 
and the latter with his analysis of Keynes in 
The Failure of the “New Economics” and 
The Foundations of Morality. 

The third great friend, a year or two later, 
was Leonard Read, who has promoted his 
books, kept them in print and promoted his 
philosophy throughout the land and 
abroad. Leonard has kept his books in the 
limelight. He, himself, has made great con- 
tributions on methodology in keeping with 
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the Mises teachings. His labors on behalf of 
freedom keep him from being here today. 

Then as the years passed, there were 
others. We cannot know all of them but 
there are a few who should be mentioned. 
There was the late Irving Hodes, who took 
Mises at his word and sponsored the Mises 
Dinner Circle and made all the arrange- 
ments for them. Then there are George and 
Ilo Koether, who persuaded and got Nellie 
Erickson to do that likeness of him that has 
been cast into bronze that many of us enjoy 
and will be here for posterity. 

There are others, many we cannot know. 
We shall mention some whom this group 
may not know much about. One pair we 
want to speak of is Bob and Louise Nach- 
man, a Los Angeles couple without children, 
who have willed their wealth to endow a 
Mises chair at Rockford College. A few 
miles from them in Los Angeles is Theresa 
Thieberger, his long and faithful secretary 
in his Vienna days, who typed and read 
proof for his early books and who had great 
trouble escaping from Austria. Yet, with the 
meager things that she could take with her, 
she had copies of those early books which 
she still treasures. Recently, she called daily 
to inquire what his situation was. 

But to go on, as we said, the great Profes- 
sor was a genius and as he wrote about 
“genius” in 1922, in the first edition of SO- 
CIALISM, “Rarely indeed is he [the genius] 
granted the happiness of finding a woman 
willing and able to go with him on his soli- 
tary path.” Mises found such a woman, the 
love of his life, who was behind the scenes 
at all times. She typed HUMAN ACTION, 
that great opus. She brought him his break- 
fast and his papers every day. She did all 
the necessary things behind the scenes and 
was the perfect hostess. She traveled widely 
with him and was always in the audience to 
give him courage with a smile. 

In recent years she always arranged with 
the chairman that she would give the signal 
when she recognized that he was tired and 
the questions, which were interminable, 
could be brought to an end. In these last 
years she had more and more duties placed 
on her. And this devotion was certainly not 
one way. It was both ways. 

The summer before last when they were 
to spend their vacation, the hot months, in 
Vermont, his age was beginning to tell. It 
was a long, wearisome trip to Vermont. We 
hurried him ahead to get him there as fast 
as we could so he could rest. When he got 
there and his bed was prepared for him, he 
would not lie down. He had to pace the 
porch and look out over the vista of the 
green hills, with mountains in the back- 
ground, watching each car as it loomed in 
sight. Was this her car? And this he did for 
90 minutes or thereabouts until she finally 
arrived. Only then could he relax. He was 
calling for her and depending upon her 
right to the end. The last words of his that 
we heard, on his last birthday, was his call- 
ing for her in his own sweet terms. 

In the words and phraseology of our Pro- 
fessor, she relieved him time and time again 
of what he called his “felt uneasiness.” She 
made possible the contributions of his great 
genius. 

For those who think that I might be exag- 
gerating with eulogistic oratory, let me 
quote from Socialism something that was 
written in January 1932—not 2 years ago— 
not 10 years ago, but a year before the New 
Deal was even envisaged. I quote: 

“Several generations of economic policy 
which was nearly liberal have enormously 
increased the wealth of the world. Capital- 
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ism has raised the standard of life among 
the masses to a level which our ancestors 
could not have imagined. Interventionism 
and efforts to introduce Socialism have 
been working now for some decades to shat- 
ter the foundations of the world economic 
system. We stand on the brink of a precipice 
which threatens to engulf our civilization. 
Whether civilized humanity will perish for 
ever or whether the catastrophe will be 
averted at the eleventh hour and the only 
possible way of salvation retraced—by 
which we mean the rebuilding of a society 
based on the unreserved recognition of pri- 
vate property in the means of production— 
is a question which concerns the generation 
destined to act in the coming decades, for it 


‘is the ideas behind their actions that will 


decide it.” 

What breadth of wisdom! What breadth 
of foresight! 

And the other paragraph here: quoting: 

“I know only too well how hopeless it 
seems to convince impassioned supporters of 
the Socialistic Idea by logical demonstration 
that their views are preposterous and 
absurd. I know too well that they do not 
want to hear, to see, or above all to think, 
and that they are open to no argument. But 
new generations grow up with clear eyes 
and open minds. And they will approach 
things from a disinterested, unprejudiced 
standpoint, they will weigh and examine, 
will think and act with forethought. It is for 
them that this book is written.” 

And as we find him saying later in Human 
Action, in the eyes of the economist “God's 
magnificence” manifests itself “in endowing 
His creatures with reason and the urge 
toward the pursuit of happiness.” And so he 
asked us to use our reason. Those of us here 
gathered together in his memory, strength- 
ened by the vision and understanding that 
Mises has passed on to us, let us resolve to 
use our God-given reason to promote the 
immutable, irrefutable Mises message: Polit- 
ical interference produces results contrary 
to its purposes. It makes matters worse, not 
better, from the viewpoint of its sponsors. If 
this immutable, irrefutable Mises message 
can be learned, his contributions may yet 
save our civilization and we may have peace 
among nations and prosperity among 
people. 

With these words may we commit the 
earthly remains of Ludwig Edler von Mises 
to ashes—and his name and works to the 
ages. Amen.@ 


CONTROLLING VIOLENT CRIME 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend to my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Lexington News on September 2, 
1981, and which I am proud to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This edi- 
torial sets out in a concise and rational 
manner what I believe to be the views 
of a majority of our fellow citizens: 
That the time has come to intensify 
our fight against violent crime. 
CONTROLLING VIOLENT CRIME 

A federal task force has certainly gauged 
the mood of the country in a report to At- 
torney General William French Smith rec- 
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ommended 64 steps to tighten the control of 
violent crime. Most of the proposals would 
be effective only at the federal level, howev- 
er, having little impact on the state courts 
which are at the root of the problem. 

This is why the task force’s most signifi- 
cant recommendation is to provide $2 billion 
in federal matching funds to expand and 
improve aging and inadequate state prisons. 
There may be disagreement between liber- 
als and conservatives over how to fight 
crime, but both agree the nation’s prisons 
are overcrowded, usually understaffed, and 
more often contribute to recidivism than re- 
habilitation. 

Chief Justice Warren Burger called for a 
“broadscale physical rehabilitation of all 
prisons” in a speech to the American Bar 
Association recently, and other experts on 
law and justice have also singled out over- 
crowded and antiquated prisons as a major 
national problem. 

The task force’s recommendation for fed- 
eral aid to state institutions is in the same 
vein as an earlier proposal by presidential 
counselor Edwin Meese to turn over jails 
and prisons on unused military bases to 
help state and local governments relieve jail 
overcrowding. The government is also con- 
sidering selling or renting idle federal lands 
to local governments for new correctional 
centers. 

All of these steps may be needed to help 
the states cope with an unprecedented 
crime wave. California alone is seeking $400 
million to build new jail cells, and 39 states 
are being sued over inadequate housing of 
their prisoners. 

A number of the task force’s other recom- 
mendations deal with ways to put violent 
criminals behind bars and keep them there 
longer. These are steps most Americans 
would welcome, but only a few categories of 
violent crime are tried in federal courts. 
Providing mandatory federal sentence and 
authorizing federal judges to deny bail to 
violent criminals may have little impact on 
local crime statistics. 

Similarly, the task force's call for a feder- 
al law to modify the exclusionary rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court would not 
automatically extend to the state courts 
where it is urgently needed. This rule bars 
the use of evidence against an accused 
person that has been obtained in violation 
of his rights. In the hands of some state 
courts—and notable those of California—the 
exclusionary rule has become a club to 
punish police for improper searches by free- 
ing criminals. 

Still, setting a federal example may curb 
the trend in some state courts toward re- 
garding the criminal’s rights as more impor- 
tant than society’s right to protection. 

In recommending federal aid to expand 
and improve prisons, the task force has ad- 
dressed a pressing need now faced by most 
populous states. And the group’s proposal to 
stiffen federal court rules and penalties 
point a direction the nation’s courts must 
follow if crime is to be curbed.e 
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ENVIRONMENTAL LITIGATION 
ISSUES 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us who are involved with 
national issues relating to the environ- 
ment have long felt that extreme envi- 
ronmentalist groups use the courts as 
much to delay, as they do to seek jus- 
tice. The upshot of delaying environ- 
mental lawsuits, especially those in- 
volving construction projects, is in- 
creased costs for consumers and the 
potential for project abandonment due 
to increased costs. While it is widely 
held that this is the ultimate goal of 
extreme environmentalists, a recently 
released study of the cases filed in the 
U.S. courts adds a new twist to the 
subject of environmental litigation. 
According to Dan Burt, president of 
the highly regarded Capital Legal 
Foundation, environmental groups 
find a friend in the D.C. Federal court 
system. The study, conducted by Mr. 
Burt’s associate, Kate Kimball, found 
that there exists a “remarkably sym- 
pathetic Washington, D.C., Federal 
bench” which has served to allow envi- 
ronmentalists to “win a shocking 


number of cases in D.C. compared to 
their suits outside the D.C. circuit.” 
Indeed, the difference in success rates 
is striking. The study shows that ex- 


treme environmental groups won 68 
percent of the cases heard in D.C., 
compared to 41 percent in the other 
Federal venues. It is interesting to 
note that many of these cases were 
not national in scope, as in the case of 
the D.C. courts deciding whether the 
use of pesticides to control fire ants in 
Mississippi was lawful. While I would 
not be one to impugn the collective 
wisdom of the D.C. courts, I must say I 
was surprised to find that that wisdom 
extended to the habits of Mississippi 
fire ants. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this study by 
the Capital Legal Foundation war- 
rants the attention of the Members 
and submit it into the Record. I be- 
lieve that my colleagues might want to 
further investigate the record of the 
D.C. venue in deciding cases which 
might best be decided in the locality 
from which the controversy stems. 
Truly, I believe my colleagues will 
concur, this subject deserves the fur- 
ther attention of the Congress. 

ENVIRONMENTAL LITIGATION StuDY—FIRSstT 

PHASE REPORT 
SUMMARY 

Some critics of the environmental move- 
ment claim that environmental groups be- 
seiged the federal courts with suits whose 
primary purpose is delay. These groups, 
critics claim, go to court not to win, but 
merely to delay construction of projects. 
Such delays in a project increase contruc- 
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tion costs, make creditors uneasy, and may 
ultimately make the project too costly to 
build. Thus environmentalists, goes the ar- 
gument, have been losing in courts, but win- 
ning at the construction site. 

We tested this theory by analyzing the re- 
ported environmental cases major public in- 
terest groups litigated over the last 10 years. 
In the first phase of our study, we reveiwed 
274 federal cases decided since 1970 involv- 
ing as either parties or intervenors: Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, Friends of the Earth, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, Sierra 
Club, the Wilderness Society, the Center for 
Law and Social Policy, and Citizens for a 
Better Environment. These groups fre- 
quently resort to litigation in order to 
pursue their environmental goals. 

Our methods of analysis erred, if at all, in 
favor of environmentalists. For example, a 
case was counted as a “win” if the environ- 
mentalists won on any issue, while a case 
was assessed as a “loss” only if the environ- 
mentalists lost on all issues. Thus it was 
easier for a case to be considered a win than 
a loss. 

The most important conclusion to emerge 
from our survey is that the groups studied 
combined their ability to “forum shop” 
under present federal venue statutes with a 
remarkably sympathetic Washington, D.C. 
federal bench to win a shocking number of 
cases in D.C. compared to their suits outside 
the D.C. circuit. Thus of the 274 decided 
cases, 85 were decided by D.C. courts. Yet 
these 85 cases account for 58, or 21 percent, 
of all environmentalist victories in our 
survey. And while the environmental groups 
won only 41 percent of the cases ligitated in 
federal judicial courts outside of D.C., they 
won 68 percent of their District of Columbia 
cases. We cannot find any persuasive reason 
for the magnitude of these differences, 
except judicial prejudice. In fact, in search- 
ing for a reason for these results, the ana- 
logue that sprang to mind was the situation 
in certain Southern state courts before the 
passage of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

The date does not prove or disprove the 
theory that environmentalists sue primarily 
to delay construction of projects. Delay was 
clearly the goal of some of the suits we re- 
viewed, but we cannot say such delays were 
the primary motivation behind a significant 
portion of the cases. The fact that 41 per- 
cent, or 113, of the cases did not involve 
projects suggests that the environmental- 
ists had other goals in mind, such as chal- 
lenging regulations. 

At first glance, the respectable success 
rate of 50 percent also would seem to indi- 
cate that environmentalists were going to 
court to win, not merely to pass the time. 
This success rate, however, is deceptively 
impressive since the environmentalists won 
only 41 percent of the cases in jurisdictions 
outside of the District of Columbia. 

However, the forum shopping problem our 
study revealed is cause for substantial con- 
cern. Federal district and appellate courts in 
the District of Columbia alone decided 
almost % of the cases we reviewed. These 
courts were often reviewing cases whose 
major impact would be on communities far 
away from the nation’s capital. For exam- 
ple, the District of Columbia court decided 
whether the use of chemicals to control fire 
ants in Mississippi was lawful. Environmen- 
talists won 27 percent more often in these 
courts than when they brought suit else- 
where in the federal court system. 

This disproportion surprises and disturbs 
us. The environmentalists clearly have a 
major ally in the D.C. federal courts, which 
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are often deciding cases of minimal concern 
to D.C. area residents. 

Congress can easily solve this problem by 
amending the applicable federal venue pro- 
visions. We strongly recommend that it do 
so. 
Current venue laws invite and sometimes 
require plaintiffs to choose the most sympa- 
thetic circuit, the District of Columbia. Con- 
gress can amend these laws to require plain- 
tiffs to bring environmental suits in the ju- 
risdiction most affected by a controversy. 
We estimate that between one-half and one- 
third of the cases environmentalists won in 
D.C. would have to be brought in another 
jurisdiction under a federal venue provision 
amended in this way. We also estimate that 
no more than 15 percent of the D.C. cases 
had to be brought in the D.C. circuit. 

This survey also showed that environmen- 
talists have sued less and won proportion- 
ately fewer cases in the last five years. Since 
1975 the number of reported cases de- 
creased from 36 cases in 1975 to 21 cases in 
1980. The percentage of cases won by envi- 
ronmentalists has also diminished dramati- 
cally, decreasing from an average of 55 per- 
cent cases won through 1978 to 26 percent 
during the last 2 years. Not only are courts 
ruling on fewer environmental cases; they 
are deciding cases in favor of environmen- 
talists far less frequently. 

We suspect there may be two reasons for 
this phenomenon of fewer cases and dispro- 
portionately fewer victories. One is that the 
courts settled the basic environmental 
issues in the early 1970’s. Since that time 
environmentalists have pursued their goals 
through increasingly less supportive statu- 
tory provisions. 

Another explanation is that in the later 
years of the Carter Administration, environ- 
mentalists entered the federal government, 
or had such sympathetic ears there that 
fewer suits were necessary to achieve their 
goals. 

It is possible that, under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, the environmentalists will 
once again frequent the courtroom. Al- 
though more time is needed to confirm the 
validity of this supposition, it may become 
necessary to amend the standing require- 
ments under federal environmental statutes. 


METHODOLOGY 


We compiled the cases discussed here 
from a search request to the Lexis computer 
system, This request included all reported 
federal cases from 1970 to the present, the 
environmentalist groups studied were inter- 
venors or parties. The groups listed in the 
request were: Environmental Defense Fund, 
Friends of the Earth, Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, Sierra Club, the Wilderness 
Society, Center for Law and Social Policy, 
and Citizens for a Better Environment. 

The Lexis printout responding to our re- 
quest contained 370 cases. We rejected 
ninety-six cases because they duplicated 
other cases contained in the printout, be- 
cause an opinion could not be located, or be- 
cause the court did not resolve an environ- 
mental issue. This left a working pool of 274 
cases. 

We analyzed the cases to determine if a 
decision was a win or a loss for the environ- 
mentalists. A case was a “win” if the envi- 
ronmentalists prevailed on any issue decided 
on the merits. A case was a “loss” if environ- 
mentalists lost all issues. For the purposes 
of this study it was therefore easier for the 
environmentalists to win than to lose cases, 

Cases were also divided into project and 
regulation cases. A case was a “project” case 
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if the environmentalists were challenging 
plans for major physical alterations in an 
area, such as construction of a waterway. 
These cases were almost always National 
Environmental Policy Act (“NEPA”) cases 
challenging the adequacy or absence of an 
environmental impact statement. 

Regulation cases were cases in which envi- 
ronmentalists sued federal agencies to 
compel them to promulgate, or to prohibit 
them from promulgating regulations pursu- 
ant to a federal environmental statute. 

Cases were also separated by court, court 
system, and the time that elasped between 
the filing of a case and a court's decision on 
the case. For cases grouped by time required 
for a decision, consolidated cases were dated 
by the most recently filed case. This proce- 
dure favored environmentalists by reducing 
the amount of time we considered the 
case(s) to have taken. 

Finally, we note that this is only the first 
part of our environmental study. Two addi- 
tional phases are planned. First, we will 
review all environmental cases settled 
during the ten year period this study covers. 
Next, we will review environmental cases 
which do not involve environmental groups 
in order to place our findings into the 
broader context of all environmental litiga- 
tion. 

The numbers in the first phase of this 
study are small, only 274 cases are consid- 
ered, so that percentages may be mislead- 
ing. The actual numbers provide the most 
accurate view of the data. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The significant conclusions of this study 
are based on numbers. In order to acquaint 
the reader with the context in which we are 
working, the following discussion is includ- 
ed. 

As stated above, the total number of cases 
reviewed is 274. Over the ten year period in- 
cluded in our study, the federal courts re- 
ported an average of 27 environmental cases 
per year. The fewest number of cases, 9, was 
reported in 1970 and the greatest number, 
36, was reported in 1975. 

During the ten year period, environmen- 
talists won 136 cases or 50 percent of all the 
cases we reviewed, Their performance was 
exceptional in 1971, when they won 75 per- 
cent, or nine out of twelve, of the reported 
cases. Nine years later, however, they won 
only 19 percent of the reported cases. These 
findings are discussed below. 

The first peak in the number of cases re- 
ported per year was in 1972, two years after 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
(“NEPA”) went into effect. Since NEPA was 
a brief, broadly worded environmentalist 
statute than seemed designed to invite liti- 
gation, this surge in reported cases is not 
surprising. NEPA cases are discussed in 
greater detail below. 

1, COURTS AND COURT SYSTEMS 


The most significant finding in this area 
of our study is the role of the District of Co- 
lumbia courts in environmental litigation. 
Out of the 105 federal district and circuit 
courts in this country, the two District of 
Columbia courts decided 32 percent of the 
cases we reviewed. The D.C. courts also 
chose to decide cases more appropriately de- 
cided by jurisdictions actually affected by 
the controversy, such as cases involving wa- 
terway and dam construction in other local- 
ities. 

The choice of a particular court is made, 
to varying degrees, by the plaintiff, the de- 
fendant, and the judge hearing the case. 
The plaintiff initially chooses the court 
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when he or she files a case. Our adversarial 
system then entitles the defendant to move 
for a change in venue—a change in courts— 
stating why the plaintiff's choice was im- 
proper. The judge then makes the final de- 
cision whether to hear the case. The judge 
is, of course, bound by applicable statutes 
which may be silent and leave the issue to 
judicial discretion. The statute may also 
compel or prohibit him/her from accepting 
the case. In the environmental arena, the 
District of Columbia courts must hear a 
case only if it involves specified regulations 
affecting the nation as a whole. In other 
cases, the judge chooses to exercise jurisdic- 
tion. We estimate that no more than 15 per- 
cent of the cases we analyzed had to be 
brought before D.C. courts. 

The District of Columbia courts have an 
established reputation for being courts 
which favor environmental claims—a repu- 
tation that is well-deserved according to our 
data. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that defendants in environmental cases 
would frequently file a motion to change 
venue to a court that is more moderate in 
its views and one that is physically closer to 
the site of the controversy. While our study 
did not determine how often such motions 
were made and how the courts ruled on 
them, we suspect that the high percentage 
of cases decided by the D.C. courts may be 
due in no small measure to an inappropriate 
judicial reluctance to turn away environ- 
mental cases. This reluctance has caused 
the District of Columbia courts to accept 
eases which, in our opinion, were better de- 
cided by courts in other jurisdictions. 

Not only are D.C. courts deciding an un- 
necessarily large percentage of cases, they 
are also deciding a disproportionate number 
of them in favor of environmentalists. In all 
federal courts outside of D.C., environmen- 
talists won 42 percent of the cases they 
brought. In the D.C. courts, however, they 
won 68 percent of their cases. 

This disparity is even more striking in the 
district courts. The non-D.C., district courts 
decided in favor of environmentalists 44 per- 
cent of the time, or in 41 out of 93 cases. En- 
vironmentalists won in the D.C. district 
court, however, 76 percent of the time, or in 
25 out of 33 cases. Environmentalists had a 
32 percent greater chance of succeeding in 
the District of Columbia district court than 
in the rest of the country’s 93 district 
courts. Thus the D.C. courts are deciding 
environmental cases that have a greater 
impact on citizens in other jurisdictions and 
they are, on the whole, deciding the cases 
differently than their peers on other federal 
benches. 

There are a number of reasons why the 
D.C. courts are so popular with environmen- 
talists, the most obvious being that the D.C. 
courts strongly favor these groups. Another 
reason may be that most environmentalist 
groups have major offices in D.C. for both 
lobbying and litigating. Suing in D.C. is 
cheaper for many organizations with limited 
funds who would find suing in various parts 
of the country prohibitively expensive. It is 
also possible, however, that the sympathetic 
views of the local courts caused environmen- 
tal groups to locate in D.C. 

Access to the D.C. courts should and can 
be restricted by amending existing federal 
venue requirements. These statutes now 
permit, and in some cases required, a claim 
to be brought in federal district or appellate 
court in the District of Columbia. These 
provisions can be amended so that venue 
lies only in the district most directly affect- 
ed by the suit. Had the law read this way 
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during the period we studied, we estimate 
that % to % of the cases won in the D.C. 
courts would have been brought in other ju- 
risdictions. 


2. WINS AND LOSSES 


While environmentalists won 50 percent 
of the cases we reviewed, the percentages 
fluctuate markedly. During 1973 and 1974, 
the percentage of cases won decreased from 
61 percent to a 45 percent average for 1973 
and 1974. There was a simultaneous decline 
in the number of reported cases. We specu- 
late this decrease in court activity and per- 
centage of wins is because the environmen- 
talists were settling cases they could have 
won. Defendants may have been intimidated 
by the passage of NEPA and the early victo- 
ries of the environmentalists. If so, they 
might have been unusually willing to settle 
a suit rather than engage in protracted liti- 
gation. This would explain both the de- 
crease in the number of cases and the de- 
cline in percentage of wins. The next phase 
of our study, an analysis of settled cases, 
should either confirm or disprove this 
theory. 

Whatever the explanation, this phenome- 
non was shortlived. Since 1975 there has 
been a steady decline in the number of re- 
ported cases and the percentage of cases 
won. Environmentalists have won only 26 
pronat of the cases they brought since 

The combination of these significant de- 
creases, particularly since 1978, suggests 
that environmentalists are winding down 
their litigation activity. Yet they are still 
performing poorly when they do call on 
courts to intervene. This could be because 
the major environmental issues have settled 
and all that is left to litigate are far-fetched 
cases based on recondite issues. 


3. PROJECTS AND REGULATIONS 


The cases in this area show that environ- 
mentalists fare better when challenging reg- 
ulations, but they choose to challenge feder- 
al projects more often. Overall, environmen- 
talists won 46 percent of the projects cases. 
The best year for these cases was 1971, in 
which 78 percent of the cases were wins. 
The number of reported cases also de- 
creased sharply in 1972 and 1973, and then 
increased in 1974 and 1975. Thus, the per- 
centage of wins decreased while the number 
of reported cases increased. These data 
differ slightly from those for the cases as a 
whole in which both the number of report- 
ed cases and the percentage of wins de- 
creased. 

The most likely explanation for this dras- 
tic deterioration in performance is that the 
defendants in environmental cases began to 
learn how to respond to the plaintiffs’ 
claims more effectively. At the same time, 
environmentalists may be bringing more 
frivolous suits as they develop alternative 
ways to challenge projects. Thus, the qual- 
ity of the environmentalists’ performance in 
this area is diminishing. 

Regulations were challenged less fre- 
quently than projects, but more likely to be 
successfully disputed. Regulations were suc- 
cessfully challenged by environmentalists 57 
percent of the time, versus an average 46 
percent wins for projects. 

The percentage of regulations cases wins 
fluctuates markedly; alternating between 
good and bad years. The percentage of wins 
varies between 47 percent and 75 percent 
from 1970-1979. Suddenly in 1980, there is a 
dramatic decrease to 27 percent wins. At the 
same time, the number of reported regula- 
tion cases increased slightly. This data, like 
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the data from 1971-1975 projects cases, may 
reflect increased legal astuteness on the 
part of the defendants and a more frivolous 
approach of the environmentalists. If envi- 
ronmentalists continue to challenge projects 
more frequently than regulations, but win 
the latter type of case more often, they may 
give credence to claims that they are abus- 
ing the federal courts system. 

One means of preventing this potential 
abuse would be to amend the standing re- 
quirements, which have been broadly inter- 
preted in environmental cases. Amendments 
to or insertions of standing requirements 
should permit plaintiffs to litigate claims 
only if they would be in fact injured by 
completion of a project. 


4. STATUTES 


When we grouped the cases by statute we 
found that more cases were brought under 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) then any other case. Fifty-five per- 
cent of the cases reviewed were NEPA suits. 
The statute with the second largest number 
of cases was the Clean Air Act, involving 
only 16 percent of the cases. 

It is not surprising that so many cases 
were brought under NEPA, since NEPA was 
only a broad policy statement that the envi- 
ronment should be protected. NEPA re- 
quires only that environmental impact 
statements be prepared for all “major Fed- 
eral actions significantly affecting the qual- 
ity of the human environment.” 42 U.S.C. 
Section 4332. Initially litigation was neces- 
sary to clarify when an impact statement 
was required and what it should contain. 

NEPA cases were extremely successful in 
the beginning. In 1971, one year after NEPA 
went into effect, environmentalists won 88 
percent of these cases. However, because en- 
vironmental groups were working with a 
clean slate when challenging defendants’ in- 
terpretations of NEPA their impressive per- 
formance was not surprising. 

Within two years, however, environmen- 
talists won only 20 percent of their NEPA 
cases. The total number of NEPA cases de- 
creased, but only slightly. Apparently, suc- 
cess went to their heads. The percentage of 
NEPA wins increased in 1975, but has been 
decreasing since that time. 

If environmentalists continue to challenge 
NEPA cases so unsuccessfully, yet persist in 
suing under this statute, an amendment to 
NEPA may become necessary. The statute 
does not currently contain a provision on 
standing. One could be added to this statute 
as well as to other environmental statutes, 
limiting standing to those persons directly 
and adversely affected by the cause of the 
action. 


5. TIME 


Courts decided cases with surprising 
speed. Forty-eight percent of the courts’ 
cases were decided within one year of filing. 
Twenty percent of the cases took more than 
one year, and the same percentage took less. 
Environmentalists may be relying on repeat- 
ed lawsuits rather than on a few protracted 
ones to delay projects, if that is their goal 
since litigation of an individual case requires 
such a short period of time. For example, 
the environmentalists’ attempts to bar con- 
struction of the Tennessee Tombigbee Wa- 
terway, involved nine separate suits and re- 
quired the intervention of courts from 1972 
to 1980. 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ACT 469, MORE THAN AN 
ISSUE OF HOME RULE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


èe Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, September 24, 1981, the full 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia held a hearing and markup on 
House Resolution 208, a resolution to 
disapprove the District of Columbia 
Act 4-69, the District of Columbia 
Sexual Reform Act. 

By a vote of 8 to 3, the committee 
voted down House Resolution 208, in- 
troduced by Congressman PHILIP M. 
CRANE. In effect the committee sup- 
ported the District’s action in adopt- 
ing this code. 

I voted for House Resolution 208 be- 
cause I feel the District of Columbia 
Act 4-69 is tragically and fatally 
flawed. It should be rejected by this 
House. 

Section 6 of the District of Columbia 
Act 4-69 supersedes section 22-1901 of 
the District of Columbia Criminal 
Code which, currently—and correct- 
ly—makes incest—sexual relations be- 
tween children and parents or others 
of close family relationship—a crime. 

If the District of Columbia Code 4- 
69 is not rejected by the House, 
incest—the most abominable outrage 
and crime against humanity—will be 
decriminalized and considered appro- 
priate conduct in the District of Co- 
lumbia so long as the female—or 
male—is over 18. 

I cannot stand aside without ex- 
pressing my shock and opposition to 
any measure which would condone in- 
cestuous behavior. 

Furthermore, I am unalterably op- 
posed to the District of Columbia 
Code 4-69 because it repeals the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code section 22- 
3002, which, currently, makes it a pun- 
ishable offense for a male teacher to 
have sexual relations with a female 
student who is between 16 and 21 
years of age. 

I would support applying such sanc- 
tions across the board to apply equally 
to seduction by female teachers of 
male students as well as homosexual 
seduction by male or female teachers. 

But, by repealing section 22-3002, 
Act 4-69 takes another and altogether 
unbelievable tack. It would make such 
reprehensible sexual conduct between 
a teacher and student, 16 or older, to- 
tally legal and above board, so long as 
the sexual relations were consensual. 
Pray tell me how consensual can it be 
when the teacher has the power of an 
“A” or a “D” over the student. We 
should be making it more difficult for 
a teacher to coerce, intimidate, and 
sexually influence students. Instead 
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District of Columbia 4-69 would give 
teachers a sexual hunting license. 

There is a lot else wrong with Dis- 
trict of Columbia Act 4-69. It goes con- 
trary to sound reasoning and under- 
mines the family at a time when we 
need, desperately, to strengthen the 
family in America. 

I support the District of Columbia’s 
right to self-government. I have served 
on the House District Committee for 
over 8 years and voted for home rule. 
However, I cannot in good conscience 
support legislation which condones 
sexual seduction by a teacher of a stu- 
dent and, especially, which condones 
incest, the most grievous and heinous 
crime of all. 

For these reasons, I will support the 
motion to discharge the House District 
Committee from further consideration 
of House Resolution 208, and to allow 
the House to consider District of Co- 
lumbia Act 4-69. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SEXUAL ASSAULT ACT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, within a few days I intend to call to 
the floor House Resolution 208, a reso- 
lution of disapproval of District of Co- 
lumbia Act 4-69, also referred to as 
the District of Columbia Sexual As- 
sault Act. 

Although we can all enthusiastically 
support the intention and the bulk of 
the provisions contained in this pro- 
posal, we must, as responsible legisla- 
tors, vote to return this proposal to 
the City Council so that its handful of 
unacceptable measures will be subject 
to full and open public comment by 
various citizen groups which strongly 
oppose those measures. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attempting to 
come to agreement with members of 
the District Committee as well as the 
Delegate from the District on a mutu- 
ally acceptable compromise which will 
meet the needs of the District. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, since 
the District Committee has elected not 
to issue a report on the resolution, I 
include at this point in the RECORD my 
testimony to the committee which 
points out the objectionable portions 
of the proposed District of Columbia 
Act: 

TESTIMONY ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

SEXUAL ASSAULT ACT BY PHILIP M. CRANE 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to bring my views before the Com- 
mittee regarding D.C. Act 4-69. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1981 I introduced H. Res. 208, a Reso- 
lution of disapproval of the Act for consid- 
eration by this committee and the House. 

The District of Columbia Home Rule Act, 
87 Stat. 744, specifically empowers the Con- 
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gress to continue exercising responsible au- 
thority with respect to the laws in the na- 
tion’s capital. Section 601 of the Act stipu- 
lates: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
the Act, the Congress of the United States 
reserves the right, at any time, to exercise 
its constitutional authority as legislature 
for the District, by enacting legislation for 
the District on any subject, whether within 
or without the scope of legislative power 
granted to the Council by this Act, includ- 
ing legislation to amend or repeal any law in 
force in the District prior to or after enact- 
ment of this Act and any act passed by the 
Council.” 

Mr. Chairman, my opposition to D.C. Act 
4-69 is based on the fact that it is simply 
bad legislation. Not only are portions of the 
proposal ill-conceived but the manner in 
which the measure was considered and ap- 
proved is fundamentally flawed. 

A number of groups within the District in- 
cluding the D.C. Federation of Civic Asso- 
ciations, the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions and numerous religious organizations 
oppose the measure. In sum, as it was final- 
ly drafted, the Act does not reflect the pref- 
erences of the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I am confident it is not in 
accord with the sentiments of the majority 
of Americans. And that, after all, is of para- 
mount concern to the Congress. The desires 
of the members of the D.C. City Council 
are, quite properly, of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are many 
aspects of this bill which do in fact repre- 
sent an improvement in the District’s stat- 
utes and I would be happy to support them. 
But the fact is that D.C. Act 4-69 is now 
such a hodgepodge of patchwork provisions 
that it’s nearly impossible to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. We would be ill-ad- 
vised at this juncture to attempt to salvage 
what is in effect a disjointed and poorly re- 
constructed legislative proposal. 

It would be of far better service to the citi- 
zens of the District and the interests of all 
Americans to begin the process anew—and 
properly—by returning this measure to the 
City Council for a thorough review and re- 
structuring of its provisions by the D.C. Law 
Revision Commission. The City Council 
should be instructed to subject the newly 
created proposal to a rigorous legal evalua- 
tion and a full and proper public hearing 
process which will give all citizens of the 
community an opportunity to make known 
their views. Only after this process has been 
adequately pursued should the measure be 
returned for consideration by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this course to be 
the appropriate one, because enactment of 
the proposal would benefit no one, and in 
fact could harm many who would be ad- 
versely affected by its ill-considered provi- 
sions. It is not my intention to debate the 
moral implications of these shortcomings. 
Individual conduct is not properly a concern 
of government unless that conduct harms 
others or deleteriously affects the social 
order. There is little doubt that the propos- 
als in question are unacceptably offensive 
on both points. 

For example, under the terms of the pro- 
posal the maximum term for convictions in 
cases of forcible rape would be reduced from 
possible life imprisonment to no more than 
20 years. Penalties for sodomous homosex- 
ual conduct and seduction of children cur- 
rently contained in Sections 22-3502 and 22- 
3002 of the D.C. Code would, under Section 
13 of D.C. Act 4-69, be completely eliminat- 
ed—thus making such acts legal. 
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Who could possibly benefit from measures 
which sanction conduct none of us consider 
acceptable? Homosexual activity and the se- 
duction of children—consensual or other- 
wise—are fundamentally, ethically and ob- 
jectively wrong. For this body to acquiesce 
in measures such as D.C. Act 4-69 which le- 
gitimize such activity would be an abdica- 
tion of our responsibility to the citizens of 
this country—for what we condone here in 
the nation’s capital signals the rest of the 
country that such standards of conduct are 
and should be acceptable elsewhere. The 
members of this committee know full well 
that their constituents would not condone 
these standards. Why then permit their 
reign in the city which fully belongs to all 
Americans? 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that I 
urge this Committee to recommend to the 
House that D.C. Act 4-69 be disapproved 
and that the measure be returned to the 
D.C. City Council for thorough reconsider- 
ation. Thank you.e 


BOY SCOUT LAMENTS FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON. JOHN L. NAPIER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


è Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Henry Gainey of Harts- 
ville, S.C., who was attempting to meet 
the requirements for his Eagle Scout 
merit badge by writing to an elected 
official and obtaining a response. 

Mr. Gainey chose waste in Federal 
Government as his theme and based 
his remarks on information obtained 
through news articles. 

While this young man’s concentra- 
tion was on the useless expenditure of 
tax dollars for absolutely unnecessary 
and vaguely defined research, his 
letter had an underlying message 
which came through even more clear- 
ly. This young Scout, whose genera- 
tion represents the future of our 
Nation, has become frustrated and dis- 
appointed with the direction his Gov- 
ernment is taking. His lack of confi- 
dence in the way the Government 
spends money and conducts many 
vital operations is frightening. 

Waste in Government is certainly a 
topie we can debate for hours, but one 
thing we should keep firmly locked in 
our minds is that our leadership will 
be closely monitored by the youth of 
this Nation and their participation in 
this democracy could well hinge on 
our actions. 

This letter, in my opinion, repre- 
sents more than one young man disil- 
lusioned with Government. It repre- 
sents a national skepticism which will 
prevail until we effectively reply to 
the electorate’s mandate of November 
1980. I commend this to my colleagues 
for consideration: 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1981. 

Mr. Congressman, my name is Henry 
Gainey and the purpose of this letter is a re- 
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quirement for Merit Badge (Citizenship in 
the Nation) for the rank of Eagle Scout. An 
answer to my letter is required. 

My topic is the waste in Federal govern- 
ment spending. I obtained my information 
from several articles in different newspa- 
pers. 

Your views would be appreciated and any- 
thing you can do will be helpful. 

The National Endowment for Humanities 
was given $2500 to study why people are 
rude. Put simply, everyone is rude at some 
point in their life. I exclude no one, and it’s 
something that there’s no answer to. 

The Labor Dept. paid $348,948 to count 
the dogs, cats and horses in Ventura Co., 
Calif. Why one county out of an entire 
nation? Why didn’t the county employees 
do it? What individual company received 
this money? 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
spent $57,800 to study the body measure- 
ments of airline stewardesses. Their meas- 
urements are no more important than my 
sister’s or girlfriend's. What do their meas- 
urements mean to me, a taxpayer? 

The Air Force spent 66 million on 23 jets 
for government officials’ transportation and 
6 million for maintenance. Why can’t these 
officials take a commercial flight? Why 
must the taxpayer foot this kind of luxury? 
An awful lot of good could be done for 
homeless or destitute children with this 
much money. Our aged seem to be cast into 
a closet and forgotten. How much good 
could come out of this expense for them? 

The National Institute on Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse spent $102,000 to study wheth- 
er sunfish that drank tequila got higher 
than sunfish that drank gin. Why try to 
make a fish drunk to begin with? Are we 
going to start buying alcoholic beverages 
and pour it into the lakes, rivers and 
oceans? It takes my mother and father over 
seven years to make that much before 
taxes. I see no rehabilitation for humans in 
this. 

The more I read and the more I write, the 
sicker, or worse I feel. So much money for 
absolutely nothing except to make someone 
richer. 

The Postal System spent $3.4 million in 
advertising to get people to mail more let- 
ters and another $775,000 to find out if it 
was successful or not. Still, they want an- 
other increase. How in this world can I com- 
ment on such waste? My dad struggles each 
week to try and make ends meet so he can 
keep his Scout troop. When he sees this 
kind of waste, it's hard for him to stand in 
front of his young men and talk about God 
and Country. 

How much good came from the spending 
of $875,000 by the National Institute of 
Mental Health to find out why bowlers, pe- 
destrians and hockey fans smile? Was a 
good, sound, legitimate answer found? 

The Dept. of Interior spent $145,000 to in- 
stall a wave making machine for realistic 
surf in the Salt Lake City Municipal swim- 
ming pool. The upkeep will be as high over 
a couple of years. We have a small lake we 
have to swim in and the only waves we have 
are from boats. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
spent $197,000 to study the behavior pat- 
terns of a brothel in Peru. Is the govern- 
ment going to start allowing brothels in this 
country? Is someone that’s mentally unbal- 
anced going to be sent to a brothel as their 
means of therapy? Will the mentally handi- 
capped benefit from such a wasted expense? 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration spent $27,000 to study why prison 
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inmates want to escape. I could have told 
them expense-free. Who was paid the 
money for this study? Probably a politi- 
cian’s friend or relative. 

To top off the list, $1.4 million was spent 
for the transportation and upkeep of Gener- 
als and Majors pets of the Armed Forces. If 
we go somewhere, we have to furnish our 
pet's transportation and we have to furnish 
its upkeep. Generals and Majors make a lot 
more and have a lot less expense than our 
household. 

I do not understand how our elected offi- 
cials can allow this to continue when we are 
faced with a bankrupt Social Security 
System, people right here in our country 
that must go hungry and without medical 
care. If these people are fortunate enough 
to find an old copy with these figures in it 
and can read, how will they feel when they 
light that scrap of paper this winter to try 
to warm their freezing fingers? Some can't 
afford fuel for warmth. 

I do not have an answer for all things, but 
I have answers for a lot of these. Your 
answer will be appreciated as I must have 
this to complete my Merit Badge on Citizen- 
ship in the Nation for rank of Eagle Scout. 

Sincerely, 
THORNWELL HENRY GAINEY, 
Hartsville, S.C.@ 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY LUDWIG VON 
MISES 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 
è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 


today would be the 100th birthday of 
the renowned economist, Ludwig von 


Mises. He, above all others, would ap- 
preciate what the President is at- 
tempting to do in righting our econo- 
my. He would be delighted to read 
about the dollar getting stronger and 
discussions in the daily papers con- 
cerning reductions in big Government. 
Talk of return to some form of the 
gold standard would be music to his 
ears. The renewed respect and interest 
in the Austrian school of economics 
would give him a warm glow. There- 
fore, I wish to include in the RECORD 
at this point, an article on Ludwig von 
Mises, by Percy L. Greaves, which ap- 
peared in New Guard magazine on Oc- 
tober 1977 in memory of his great 
teaching and work: 

LupDWIG von Mises: AN Economic GIANT 

(By Percy L. Greaves, Jr.) 

Thirty years ago, the author of this piece 
was browsing in Macy’s book department in 
New York City. He was soon attracted to 
two books with similar jackets, Bureaucracy 
and Omnipotent Government. A brief pe- 
rusal convinced him that a full reading 
would be worth more to him than their 
combined price of $5.40. Such was his intro- 
duction to the logic and widom of Ludwig 
von Mises who passed from this life one 
year ago on October 10, 1973, at 92 years of 

e. 
rom Bureaucracy a reader learns the dif- 
ferences between affairs run by bureaucrats 
and those conducted in the market place by 
free people striving for profits, earned only 
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by the superior fulfillment of consumers’ 
wishes, From Omnipotent Government, he 
learns of the crisis this nation faced as it 
struggled to win World War II—a war be- 
tween nations primarily free and the nation- 
al socialism of Hitler's Germany. That war 
was but a symptom of the more basic twen- 
tieth century choice between capitalism and 
chaos. 

Although the formerly free nations pre- 
vailed on the battlefields, no one can yet say 
that national socialism and chaos may not 
be the final victor. In his first postwar work, 
Planned Chaos, now an epilogue in his So- 
cialism, Mises wrote that “Although capital- 
ism is the economic system of modern West- 
ern civilization, the policies of all Western 
nations are guided by utterly anti-capitalis- 
tic ideas.” He not only defended this thesis 
with his usual irrefutable logic, but he also 
foretold with scientific accuracy why the 
political interventionism of our present day 
hampered market society is doomed to fail- 
ure.” 

Mises’ next great contribution, Human 
Action, appeared in 1949. This writer found 
it slow going. The first 200 of the First Edi- 
tion's 881 pages were really rough reading, 
even for one who had been studying eco- 
nomics for a quarter of a century. But it is 
rewarding. It provides many of the hard an- 
swers to the problems still worrying serious 
citizens. As the jacket proclaimed, it is truly 
the “counterweight of Marx’s Das Kapital, 
of Lord Keynes’ General Theory, and of 
countless other books recommending social- 
ization, planning, credit expansion, and 
similar panaceas.” 

This Human Action reader had memories 
of our relatively free society of the twenties. 
He was thus able to recognize the profundi- 
ty of Mises’ great “Treatise on Economics.” 
He wanted to know more. When his pursuit 
of the once almighty dollar took him to New 
York in 1950, he enrolled, at age 44, in the 
Mises graduate seminar at N.Y.U.’s Gradu- 
ate Schoo] of Business Administration. This 
was the beginning of a relationship that was 
to grow ever closer until a last sad parting 
on the great economist’s ninety-second 
birthday. 


NYU SEMINARS 


Among my treasured souvenirs are notes 
taken at the Thursday night Mises seminar 
over a period of nineteen years. My first 
seminar meeting, September 21, 1950, was 
devoted to a discussion of the different 
types of sciences. My cryptic notes remind 
me that “one cannot establish conditions in 
the social sciences as one can in the natural 
sciences. Social science material always re- 
lates to complex factors. It is always impos- 
sible to isolate them. Some cranks have 
thought they could.” 

On the most important difference be- 
tween the natural and human sciences, I 
now read: “In the natural sciences we learn 
that A brings about B. We do not know why. 
We do not know what is behind the rela- 
tionship. We know only the results. We 
know cause and effect. We do not know the 
reasons behind them. We do not know the 
reasons of the prime mover—God. The natu- 
ral scientists searches only for cause and 
effect. He does not ask why there are flies 
and germs. He simply says they exist and 
then what the consequences are for men. 
We do not question the cause and effect on 
men. 

“In the field of human action we look on 
human conduct and we know there is a 
reason—humans are constantly striving at 
definite aims and they are not always using 
the right means. However, they are con- 
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stantly driven to change future conditions 
to a more satisfactory way. We know why in 
the social sciences, but we do not know why 
in the natural sciences. Man always aims at 
more satisfactory results... . 

“All humans try means not fit to attain 
the desired ends. Doctors today see the 
methods of dealing with tuberculosis fifty 
years ago as false. This does not mean those 
doctors were insane. Human action is ration- 
al. It makes sense. It is not nonsensical. It is 
always directed toward a certain end. The 
human sciences are based on teleology, on 
human ends. A human being could not act if 
he did not know causal relations directed at 
his end. . . . If man had perfect knowledge, 
he would not act. He would then know the 
future and he would know he could not 
change it." Every human action is a pur- 
poseful attempt to change the future for 
the better. We know no such purpose in the 
actions of nature. 

In that session, as in later ones, Mises re- 
ferred to books we should read or write if 
we wanted to know more about the subject. 
His background and wide reading in many 
languages and on many subjects was aston- 
ishing. He spoke with an accent from a few 
scribbled notes on one small piece of paper. 
He answered questions promptly without a 
moment's hesitation, often quoting a 
number of authorities as well as those who 
espoused popular fallacies. However, he was 
primarily interested in ideas rather than 
men. 

His seminars were not a monotonous repe- 
tition. Each term or year was devoted to 
new and different phases of economic un- 
derstanding. During the nineteen years I at- 
tended, the following subjects were explored 
in depth: 

Bureaucracy, Capital Theory, Competi- 
tion Theories, Economic Calculation, Eco- 
nomic Fads and Fancies, Theories of Stages 
in Economic History, Problems of Economic 
Theory, Epistemological Problems, and Ho- 
listic (Macro) Economics. 

Also, The Industrial Revolution, Inflation, 
Institutional Economics (Historicism), Prob- 
lems of Interest and Profit, Intervention- 
ism, Market Phenomena, Marxism, Mathe- 
matical Economics, The Theory of Money, 
Problems of Money, Banking, and Credit, 
Monetary Theory of the Trade Cycle, Mo- 
nopoly and Monopoly Prices, Positivism, 
Praxeology, Formation of Prices, Profits, 
Profitability and Economic Calculation. 

Among the new seminar students in 1951 
were Irving Hodes, who later became the fi- 
nancial sponsor of the Mises Dinner Circle 
meetings, and Bettina Bien, who later 
became this author's wife and is gathering 
material for a Mises biography. The three 
of us attended fora total of 55 years. 
Among the other regular seminar members 
was Murray Rothbard, who received his doc- 
torate from Columbia. Rothbard attended 
the seminar quite regularly in the fifties 
and irregularly in the sixties. Mises consid- 
ered Rothbard an “eminent economist” who 
“exposes the fallacies and contradictions of 
the popular interpretation of economic af- 
fairs.” Unfortunately, Rothbard never could 
accept the Mises position on the need for a 
government to preserve peace in the market 
place. 

Among the outstanding doctoral candi- 
dates who passed through the seminar was 
Hans Sennholz, who there met his future 
wife, Mary Homan, the future editor of the 
first Mises’ Festschrift, On Freedom and 
Free Enterprise. They attended for four or 
five years before leaving New York when he 
became head of the Economics Department 
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of Grove City College, from where he fed 
graduates into the Mises seminar. There 
was also Louis Spadaro who attended a 
number of years while on the faculty of 
Fordham University, where he later became 
Chairman of the Economics Department 
and then Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. One of the young- 
er members was George Reisman who start- 
ed to attend while only a high school stu- 
dent. He was later to translate Mises’ Epis- 
temological Problems of Economics and join 
the faculty of St. John’s University of 
Brooklyn. One of the brightest was Israel 
Kirzner who attended a number of years 
before becoming a member of the N.Y.U. 
faculty. In later years he assisted Mises by 
holding office hours for his students and 
helping with the reading of student papers. 
Mises was enthusiastic about Kirzner's dis- 
sertation which finally appeared in print as 
The Economic Point of View. 

Among the frequent seminar participants 
was Henry Hazlitt, who had reviewed Mises’ 
Socialism in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 9, 1938. Soon after Mises’ arrival in this 
country in 1940, Hazlitt became one of his 
closest friends and a great help with his 
early English manuscripts. Distinguished 
visitors from all over the world would drop 
in occasionally when in New York on a 
Thursday evening. Former students would 
also return when convenient. There were, of 
course, a number of students who attended 
for only one year. Some found it an easy 
way to obtain graduate credit without at- 
tending regularly. They were among the 
many who did not appreciate the privilege 
valued so highly by freedom students from 
faraway places. 

Mises assumed the participants were fa- 
miliar with his written works and attended 
to learn more from him. This was often an 
erroneous assumption. Some who were only 
interested in acquiring a degree were occa- 
sionally startled by what Mises had to say. 
One such student could not believe that he 
had heard Mises correctly when he said that 
the government should always refrain from 
interfering with market processes. He asked 
Mises if he meant that the government 
should do nothing when there was a depres- 
sion. Mises replied: ‘‘I mean the government 
should start to do nothing much earlier.” 
There were others who never learned that it 
was the government's prior interventions 
that made inevitable the depressions no one 
wanted and that government interventions 
can only prolong the hardships of such re- 
adjustment periods. 

As some of us came to know the professor 
better, we persuaded him to join us for 
Coffee Klatsches at a nearby Childs restau- 
rant after the seminars. Here, he would 
regale us in his peculiar Austrian accent 
with reminiscences of his days and experi- 
ences in his native Austria. Here, we also 
had a chance to ask questions we felt were 
out of order in the more formal seminar. 
About eight or ten of us attended these reg- 
ularly until the seminar was moved uptown 
while N.Y.U. erected a new building on its 
downtown property in the middle of the fi- 
nancial district. 

In the judgment of this epigone, Mises 
was the greatest economist, if not the great- 
est living soul, of our century, Unfortunate- 
ly, he was not the best teacher. He was 
often too concise and profound for popular 
understanding. Only a few of those exposed 
to him ever comprehended the preciseness 
with which he expressed irrefutable reality. 
He thus failed to reach many who remained 
blinded by the fads and fallacies of the day. 
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Keynesianism and mathematics ruled the 
graduate schools of economics. The fact 
that Mises had laid bare the shallowness of 
such senseless ideas has gone almost unno- 
ticed. Mises maintained that there was no 
constancy in the values that determine 
human actions and that the secret of ever 
higher living standards was a climate that 
protected private property and encouraged 
people to save more for investment in pro- 
duction. However, our universities continue 
to apply simultaneous equations to econom- 
ic problems in which all the factors are vari- 
ables, while professors and politicians 
espouse policies and programs which en- 
courage the growth of economic parasites 
while despoiling private property and dis- 
couraging the capitalistic savings needed for 
increasing production. 

In the late 1950s, Mises thought we 
should have a place where the friends and 
students of the free market could meet, 
hear and discuss their problems with like- 
minded authorities as might become avail- 
able in New York City. The late Irving 
Hodes, a Brooklyn businessman who, in 
1951, gave up his pursuit of a Ph. D. to 
attend the Mises seminars, took the bull by 
the horns and offered to underwrite such a 
Mises Dinner Circle. He would get together 
with Mises and this Mises epigone whenever 
a suitable speaker was being considered, Mr. 
Hodes made all the business arrangements 
and underwrote the inevitable losses. I acted 
as master of ceremonies, except the few 
times I spoke or was out of town when Bet- 
tina Bien (Greaves) assumed the chair. The 
first such dinner was on January 30, 1959. 
There were 46 gatherings in the following 


“thirteen years. 


MISES’ LAST SPEECH 


Mises was our featured speaker on five oc- 
casions. The high point of these meetings 
was undoubtedly his last talk on May 27, 
1969. He spoke to a gathering of seventy 
loyal admirers on “The Monetary Problem.” 
His talk was both timely and eternal as were 
all his contributions. He ably refuted the 
Marxian fallacy that free market capitalism 
contains the seeds of inflationary booms 
and busts. He received a standing ovation of 
many minutes. It was his last public speech 
in New York City. 

Two nights later, he was to hold his last 
seminar. Many alumni and young folks at- 
tended. He referred to the first article he 
had written on the monetary problem back 
in 1907. He told how a former Austrian Fi- 
nance Minister then chided him for think- 
ing that inflation would ever again be a seri- 
ous problem. The elderly statesman told 
him the gold standard was here to stay and 
that no great nation would ever again resort 
to inflation. Nonetheless, for sixty years 
Mises continued to warn the world of the 
dangers of inflation, while pointing out in 
detail both the causes and the irrefutable 
free market solution. Yet his great contribu- 
tions remain unheeded as we roll on to the 
precipice of no return. 

Mises understood the imbecility of present 
day policies. He did his best to expose their 
absurdities and contradictions. Only a few 
grasped the significance of his teachings. He 
received no distinguished chair. He took it 
all in stride with his peculiar shrug of the 
shoulders and an outward turn of his hands. 
He just kept writing and lecturing with 
greater and greater emphasis on reaching 
youngsters who still had open minds. Many 
of the youngsters admired him and he 
became the hero of several “conservative” 
youth movements, including the Young 
Americans for Freedom. In the end he had 
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more speaking opportunities than his 
strength would permit him to accept. 

For 27 years Mises was an honorary staff 
member of the Foundation for Economic 
Education. He thought highly of its presi- 
dent, Leonard E. Read, and the work he was 
doing for the freedom philosophy. Mises 
broadened his audience by speaking at FEE 
seminars as often as his schedule would 
permit. We all owe Read a vote of thanks 
for keeping so many Mises books in print. 
Another person to whom all friends of 
Mises are indebted is Lawrence Fertig, who 
was very close to Mises and often smoothed 
out some of the many difficulties Mises 
faced. Fertig was also responsible for the 
great portrait of Mises which now hangs 
where every FEE visitor can see it. 


HIS CONTINUING MESSAGE 


Retired from active teaching in his 88th 
year, Mises accepted a limited number of 
speaking engagements into his 90th year. 
His last great speech was given in Seattle on 
May 2, 1970. He received a standing ovation 
from some 600 persons who heard him 
speak on “Socialism vs. the Free Market.” 
Fortunately, this talk has been preserved on 
tape. In October 1970, he appeared at two 
California seminars. At the last one he was 
asked what he thought about “paper gold.” 
In his very simple manner he replied: “If a 
government took a piece of paper and 
marked it CHEESE and then called it 
‘cheese,’ if the government then said that 
this paper could be offered in satisfaction of 
a contract calling for the delivery of cheese, 
you would know something was fishy." Such 
was his manner. He would cut right to the 
kernel of every economic question. 

Mises agreed with Goethe, whom he often 
quoted, that: 

“The truth must be repeated again and 
again, because error is constantly being 
preached all around us. Error is proclaimed 
not only by individuals, but also by the ma- 
jority. It is found in the newspapers and en- 
cyclopedias. It is taught in the schools and 
universities. Error is dominant everywhere, 
securely and comfortable ensconced in 
public opinion which is on its side.” 

In his last days Mises would often refer to 
how the great invention of Gutenberg made 
modern inflation possible. That same inven- 
tion also made possible the printing of his 
many great contributions. We can still learn 
from them why a socialist society cannot 
supply a high living standing. We can also 
learn from his writings why political inter- 
ventionism always makes matters worse, not 
better, from the viewpoint of its sponsors. 
Most important of all, we can learn how the 
voluntary cooperation of an unhampered 
market can and will supply workers, inves- 
tors and consumers with more and more of 
the good things of life.e 


CHEERING THE 
INTELLECTUALLY DISABLED 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, as we wend 
our way through a society that ex- 
pends so much effort and ingenuity in 
avoiding the uncomfortable and incon- 
venient, it is useful to pause and re- 
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flect upon some values that somehow 
seem to get trampled in the process. 
An article in the August 12 issue of 
the Christian Century has crossed my 
desk, and it discusses a profound prob- 
lem with such empathy that no one 
can read it without becoming a little 
more thoughtful and surely a little 
more human. Written by Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, an editor at large from Boston, 
I commend it to my colleagues as a 
tribute to hope and a lesson in love: 
STEPPING Out or Down’s SYNDROME 


One of the lapidary commandments which 
Moses brought down from Mount Sinai was 
the prohibition of killing. We still question 
it. 

Killing what? 

Human beings, presumably. 

In all cases? 

Well, certainly not with murderous intent. 

You mean, the violation depends upon the 
intention? 

Usually, yes. But there are some circum- 
stances... 

Like unborn babies? 

That’s right; especially in such cases. 

There is a Mount Sinai in New York City, 
too. It is a famous hospital and school of 
medicine. Here, two physicians and a preg- 
nant woman demonstrated their under- 
standing that the Sinaitic Law does not 
apply to the killing of nascent life. Their 
view is shared by millions and vigorously op- 
posed by other millions, most of whom 
invoke divine sanction for their beliefs. So 
unqualified approval of the doctors’ deed is 
as difficult to justify as absolute condemna- 
tion. 

Their widely reported action was to 
induce an exceptional kind of abortion for a 
woman in a rare condition of advanced preg- 
nancy. When her uterus was examined by 
amniocentesis last year, it was determined 
by a usually accurate test that one of the 
20-week-old twins within her body was af- 
fected by Down's syndrome. This fairly 
common chromosomal imbalance is known 
vulgarly as “Mongolism,”’ an intentionally 
pejorative term long used by Caucasians be- 
cause of the characteristic facial features 
caused by this genetic affliction. Mental re- 
tardation and physical disability accompany 
the condition, but in widely varying degrees 
of intensity. 

The choice of what to do about the twins 
seemed clear at first: either bring them both 
to birth or abort both. It was reported that 
the woman preferred the latter alterna- 
tive—to sacrifice the life of the healthy one 
rather than having to raise and care for a 
Down's child. Then a third choice, unprece- 
dented in the United States, was proposed: 
namely, kill the Down’s twin and bring the 
other to term. 

The two doctors, Usha Chitkara and 
Thomas D. Kerenyi, knew that this delicate 
procedure had been employed in Sweden by 
piercing the heart and drawing the blood of 
the one without hurting the other. They 
also knew the risks. The legal risk to them- 
selves was cleared by consulting the New 
York Supreme Court. The risk to the 
woman was clinically assessed. But the risk 
to the healthy twin was discounted, howev- 
er grave it might be, since the woman was 
within her legal rights to decide for abor- 
tion of both. 

It must have been a mere coincidence that 
Dr. Kerenyi, speaking for Mount Sinai-at a 
news conference, referred to the Bible while 
describing the appearance of the destroyed 
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twin. When it was discharged from the 
woman along with the healthy, would-have- 
been brother, it was “flat, fragile and paper- 
like,” he said, “like a rose that had been 
pressed in the Bible for five years.” 

I 


We were at the Ecumenical Institute, Cha- 
teau de Bossey, near Geneva, Switzerland, 
in June. We were nearly 50 people, medical 
personnel and others, from six continents. 
It was a consultation on “Death and Life in 
Different Cultures,” convened by the Chris- 
tian Medical Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Right in the middle of one of those inevi- 
table discussions of abortion practices and 
ethics, someone brought in the day’s news- 
paper with the story from Mount Sinai. 
This would have provoked in any case an in- 
conclusive argument, potentially emotional, 
and probably productive of no new light of 
moral reasoning. In the Bossey situation, 
however, the report on the doomed Down’s 
baby carried a particular poignancy because 
of a remarkable film we had seen the previ- 
ous evening. 

When measured by every critical criterion, 
this film is superb. Titled Stepping Out, it 
was produced in Australia by Chris Noonan. 
At the film festival in Milan recently it won 
the grand prize for movies related to the 
International Year of Disabled Persons. It is 
a true story, filmed in verité; but it is not 
just a documentary. Let us say that it is the 
most persuasive affirmation imaginable of 
the humanness of persons afflicted by 
Down's syndrome. 

In Sydney there is an institution for per- 
sons with this disability. They call it “‘intel- 
lectual disability,” which is no euphemism. 
The community consists of adolescent and 
mature men and women as well as children. 
To this place came a man from Chile: an 
expert teacher of yoga, music, rhythm, 
drama and dance. With an extraordinary 
degree of patience, tact and persistence, this 
man showed the young women and men 
what they otherwise would never have 
known they could do. They could use color 
and costume with delightful aesthetic 
effect. By pantomime and dance they could 
convey emotions and tell stories of human 
distress, longing and hope. 

After some weeks of his presence in the 
community, rehearsing the people with 
sober and respectful care, the man realized 
that they were capable of presenting some- 
thing far better than an institutional fun- 
night show. Agreements were made with the 
glorious new Sydney Opera House. Profes- 
sional costumes were purchased. Tickets 
were sold to fill the house. And all the while 
the cameramen achieved outstanding shots 
of the performers in make-up and dress re- 
hearsal. The great night arrived. The film 
shows masterful close-ups of the faces of 
those awaiting their cues. Intellectually dis- 
abled, to be sure; but they acted as amateur 
actors always act before their performance. 
And when they appeared on stage, their 
presentation was not that of lovable-pitiable 
“Mongols” who had been taught, like walk- 
ing dogs, to do entertaining tricks. They 
presented human art in musical motion and 
gesture, personal feelings and understand- 
ing in facial expression and rather squinting 
e 


yes. 

The climax of the evening’s program was 
a young man’s portrayal through ballet of 
the anguish and suicide of Cho-cho-san, 
after Lieutenant Pinkerton of Puccini’s 
Madam Butterfly abandoned her (his Japa- 
nese wife) and their child. The roaring ova- 
tion given by the standing audience was 
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miles away from mere patronizing applause 
for well-meaning effort. It was an ovation of 
such spontaneity and sincerity as might 
have been accorded Australia’s Joan Suther- 
land on the same stage. 

II 


There are times in the ongoing, intensify- 
ing debate over “Who shall live?” when the 
familiar arguments lose their sting. A 
woman’s right? Unwanted pregnancy? Qual- 
ity of life? Insupportable burden? Needless 
suffering? Sanctity of life? God’s gift? By 
now we know them all: pro and con and in 
between. In our ecumenical group it was 
noted that Europeans, British and North 
Americans are more and more adopting the 
idea that genetically abnormal babies ought 
not be allowed to be born. Much of the 
guesswork has now been removed. Obstetri- 
cal technology with laboratory testing can 
deal with about 300 of the 3,000 known 
kinds of genetic disability. So why not, with 
good reason, save parents, families, institu- 
tions and society the trouble and expense? 
And why not, with a sense of mercy, spare 
these disabled boys and girls the unhappy 
and meaningless lives that must await 
them? 

Unhappy? Meaningless? In many cases, so 
it seems. But we who have seen Stepping 
Out will not soon forget the expression of 
joyous fulfillment on the face of that male. 
Cho-cho-san, robed in silken splendor, hold- 
ing aloft the hara-kiri sword, and returning 
a look of triumph to the audience which 
clapped and cheered in approval.e 


REAGAN FORMULA FOR SOCIAL 
CHAOS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with some sadness that I submit this 
REeEcorpD insert today. The National Ad- 
visory Council on Economic Opportu- 
nity, established in 1967 to report an- 
nually on assistance programs for the 
poor, is scheduled to be a victim of the 
Reagan budget cuts. In a study re- 
leased on September 21, the Council 
charges that budget cutbacks in anti- 
poverty and job training programs will 
be absolutely devastating for the poor 
and will exacerbate the Nation’s eco- 
nomic woes. I urge my colleagues to 
heed the message contained within 
this report. The Council, under its dis- 
tinguished Chairman, Arthur I. Blaus- 
tein, has produced a study which is of 
great importance. Let us not ignore it. 
The material follows: 
ADMINISTRATION'S ECONOMIC PoLicy COULD 
LEAD TO SOCIAL CHAOS 
U.S. ADVISORY COUNCIL WARNS THAT REAGAN’S 
POLICIES WILL RESULT IN MORE WELFARE DE- 
PENDENCY AND LESS ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY: 
IMPACT ON 29 MILLION POOR AMERICANS 
WILL BE DEVASTATING 
The National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity today sharply criticized 
the Reagan Administration's proposed cut- 
backs in federal income-transfer and anti- 
poverty programs, saying that the effect of 
these cuts will be to cause massive suffering 
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as well as to undermine the work ethic and 
family life among the poor. The Administra- 
tion’s proposed cutbacks of these crucial 
federal programs, warned the Council in re- 
leasing its Final Report, will severely 
deepen the crisis of poverty in the future 
and could drive whole segments of our socie- 
ty toward hopelessness and despair. Instead, 
the Report calls for passage of the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act and continuation of the 
Legal Services Corporation, two programs 
that are essential to the well-being of the 
more than 29 million Americans still living 
in poverty. 

In a separate statement, Arthur I. Blaus- 
tein, Chairman of the Council, said: 

“By separating economic theory from 
social policy and pursuing the former at the 
expense of the latter, the Administration 
has adopted a strategy of brinksmanship 
that could lead to social chaos. 

“There is a price to be paid for the reduc- 
tion of human and social services. The price 
is that these cutbacks will not reduce crime; 
they will increase it. They will not reduce 
the use of drugs; they will increase it. They 
will not reduce alcoholism; they will in- 
crease it. They will not reduce physical and 
mental illness; they will increase it. They 
will not promote better family life; they will 
destabilize it. They will not increase respect 
for the law; they will weaken it. 

“At present, there exists an air of sus- 
pended disbelief over the radical changes 
that have occurred in the past two months. 
That is because the lay-offs, the shut- 
downs, the cut-backs, and the reduced pay- 
checks have not yet reached ground level. 
But the day of reckoning will come shortly. 
October 1, 1981, will be remembered as a 
day of infamy, for it will mark the worst 
massacre of social and human service pro- 
grams in American history." 

The Report, “The American Promise: 
Equal Justice and Economic Opportunity,” 


addresses itself specifically to the issues of 
unemployment, inflation, women in poverty, 
the implementation of human and social 
service programs, citizen participation and 
volunteerism, and the “myths” of poverty. 


The 15-member Council, established by 
Congress in 1967 and appointed by the 
President, is responsible for making an 
annual report to the President and Congress 
on programs and policies aimed at helping 
the poor. It is slated for abolition by this 
Administration. 

Attacking what it termed persistent 
myths about poverty in the United States, 
the Council presented evidence that disput- 
ed what it termed the “mistaken” view of 
some economists that the reduction in the 
poverty population had been a result of 
“growth in the private economy.” The 
Council maintained that for some time such 
growth “has ceased to ‘trickle down’ to the 
poor in the form of more jobs, better 
income, and a more rewarding and produc- 
tive role in society.” And, the Council reaf- 
firmed its belief that only those comprehen- 
sive and national economic revitalization ef- 
forts targeted specifically toward disadvan- 
taged communities and the jobless would ef- 
fectively combat poverty in the 1980s: a 
strategy that the Administration is aban- 
doning. 

In addition to releasing the Report, the 
Council issued the following statement: 

“Seventeen years ago, this nation made an 
historic commitment to reduce, if not elimi- 
nate, poverty in America. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act was conceived with moral con- 
viction and dedicated to the proposition 
that all Americans, even the 36 million poor, 
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were entitled to both economic opportunity 
and equal access to the law. 

“The Act itself called for a national effort 
to attack the causes of poverty, and related 
social problems, which were national in 
character and scope. 

“All the testimony given to the Council 
over the past several years has shown that 
these federal programs do work; that they 
do help people get out of poverty; and that 
the delivery systems are providing the nec- 
essary basic human and social services. 
Thus, after fifteen years of progress in our 
nation’s effort to relieve poverty, when in 
fact the number of poor had, by 1980, been 
reduced by 11 million and millions more 
haye been kept above the poverty line, this 
Council is deeply concerned that the process 
will be reversed by recent policy decisions 
by the Administration that will serve not 
only to increase the number of poor, but to 
make their burden more severe. 

“The three aspects of the Administra- 
tion’s Economic Recovery Program that 
gravely concern the Council are: (1) the 
massive across-the-board cuts in social and 
human service programs; (2) the abolition of 
delivery systems provided for in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act and the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Act; (3) the transfer of fed- 
eral authority and program responsibility to 
the states through block grant programs. 

“In evaluating the impact of these 
changes on the poor, we believe that each of 
these decisions taken alone would be pain- 
ful; but taken together they will be abso- 
lutely devastating. This Council, under four 
Presidents (two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats), has consistently taken the position 
that the federal government must maintain 
active responsibility for pursuing the goals 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, This has 
never been a partisan issue, and it should 
not be one now. The Council vigorously re- 
affirms its earlier recommendations that 
the Economic Opportunity Act and the 
Legal Services Corporation Act should be re- 
authorized. 

“The Council is well aware that the eco- 
nomic difficulties facing our nation are com- 
plex and often seem overwhelming. But 
these difficulties cannot be used as an 
excuse for reneging on our social and moral 
commitments as a nation. We are deeply 
troubled by the notion that national issues, 
ones that require national policy and pro- 
grams and that are a part of our national 
purpose, should suddenly devolve to the 
states. The issue is not federal versus state 
responsibility; rather, it is the diminution or 
avoidance of any national standards of re- 
sponsibility and accountability. To deflect, 
suspend, or fragment responsibility and ac- 
countability suggests that we are either re- 
nouncing or failing to assert our moral pur- 
pose as a nation. Worse than that, the ad- 
ministration seems to be denying that this 
moral purpose exists. 

“The effect of the block grant proposal, as 
opposed to the Economic Opportunity Act 
and the Legal Services Corporation Act, is 
to destroy existing support systems that are 
effective, that have a proven capacity to de- 
liver services, and that utilize local planning 
and implementation capabilities. They are 
being replaced by a new system that has a 
poor track record, and is restrictively fi- 
nanced, more bureaucratic, less accountable, 
and more subject to intense political pres- 
sures. The last point is extremely important 
in that effective and efficient use of limited 
federal funds is in danger of being thwarted 
by conflicting political interests in each 
state. 
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“After reviewing the recent budget proc- 
ess, it appears that there has been a massive 
transfer from basic human and social serv- 
ices to our military budget. The Council se- 
riously questions whether it is in the nation- 
al interest to relegate a substantial number 
of human and social service programs to the 
junkpile, while we increase the stockpiling 
of weapons of mass destruction in an arms 
race where overkill has long been achieved. 

“Morever, these changes are occurring 
without any serious national debate, when 
advocates of balanced national priorities are 
dismissed by the President as representa- 
tives of ‘special interests,’ and critics of the 
Administration's policy are referred to as 
‘demagogues." ” 

In criticizing the Administration’s sharp 
cutbacks in social programs, the Council’s 
statement emphasized the negative impact 
of these cutbacks on work and family life. 
“From an administration that places high 
priority on the importance of family life 
and the work ethic” it said, “this budget will 
be self-defeating.” The Council cited the fol- 
lowing analyses, drawn from its own re- 
search and other recent studies, in support 
of its statement that “these policies will ac- 
tually encourage dependency instead of 
work, family breakdown instead of family 
stability:” 

The Council cited an estimate by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office that proposed cuts 
in Public Service Employment under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) would result in a net loss of be- 
tween 210,000 and 330,000 jobs in fiscal 
years 1981 and 1982, causing a sharp rise in 
expenditures for welfare and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The loss of these jobs, the Council pointed 
out, would be compounded by cuts in sup- 
port services (which range from child care 
to mass transit), creating a “spiral effect” 
that will “deal a devastating blow to the re- 
alistic job prospects of hundreds of thou- 
sands of disadvantaged workers.” The Coun- 
cil cited an estimate by the Wharton Eco- 
nomic Forecasting Associates that about 
three-quarters of a million jobs would be 
lost through cuts in CETA alone, and an ad- 
ditional million as a result of the Adminis- 
tration’s program reductions as a whole. 

The Council singled out proposed cuts in 
the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program as an example of how 
the reality of the Administration’s budget 
departs from its rhetoric. Citing independ- 
ent studies by the Congressional Budget 
Office and the University of Chicago's 
Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, the 
Council noted that the bulk of cuts in 
AFDC are concentrated on families who are 
presently working but do not now earn 
enough to maintain an adequate living. The 
Council pointed out that welfare recipients 
who work will have their incomes cut by an 
average of more then 20 percent, versus a 4 
percent reduction for those who do not 
work, and in some states the Administra- 
tion’s proposed changes will eliminate the 
difference between what an AFDC family 
can receive if no one works and the income 
it can receive with a full-time worker. 
Noting that this sharply penalizes the work- 
ing poor, the Council commented that “The 
Administration apparently feels that only 
the rich need incentives to work.” 

The Council said that families with young 
children—especially minority families and 
families headed by women—would be among 
the worst victims of the hardships imposed 
by the Administration's cuts. Citing an anal- 
ysis by the Congressional Budget Office, the 
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Council pointed out that of those families 
that are expected to lose a substantial por- 
tion of their spendable income from reduc- 
tions in Public Service jobs, AFDC, Food 
Stamps, and the School Lunch program, 
over two-thirds are headed by women, and 
almost two out of five are nonwhite. Refer- 
ring to the University of Chicago study, the 
Council noted that a single-parent family 
with two children could lose up to 30 per- 
cent of its disposable income from reduc- 
tions in AFDC, Food Stamps, and child nu- 
trition programs alone. 

In rejecting the Administration’s conten- 
tion that renewed economic growth will 
eventually “trickle down” to the poor to 
offset these losses, the Council declared 
that it “flies in the face of everything we 
know about poverty today.” The Council 
cited new evidence in this year’s Report af- 
firming that growth in the private economy 
has had a declining role in reducing poverty, 
and that “virtually all of the reduction in 
poverty since the mid-1960’s has come about 
through the expansion of social insurance 
and income-transfer programs” of the kind 
now under attack by the Administration. 

Though poverty increased most dramati- 
cally in the “hard-hit, declining cities of the 
Northeast and Midwest,” the Report says, 
“poverty rates also remained disturbingly 
stable even in those cities characterized by 
strong—occasionally phenomenal—growth 
in jobs and income. In short, economic 
growth has had little impact in decreasing 
poverty rates in recent years, even in the 
boom cities of the Southwest.” 

The stubborn persistence of poverty in 
the fact of economic growth, the Council 
pointed out in its statement, results in part 
from the changing nature of the proverty 
population. What the Report terms the 
“new” poor are increasingly a population of 
those whom the private economy has passed 
by. Even in good times, the Council noted, 


these people—the aged, the disabled, disad- 
vantaged youth, women heading families 
with small children—are rarely hired by the 
private sector. In 1978, a year of economic 


recovery, the unemployment rate among 
disadvantaged minority youth was 41 per- 
cent. Among AFDC recipients, one of the 
groups most harshly affected by the Admin- 
istration’s cuts, nearly 70 percent are chil- 
dren, more than two-thirds of them 11 years 
old or younger. Among the adults, the over- 
whelming majority are women heading fam- 
ilies—about 80 percent of whom are either 
required as full-time homemakers, disabled, 
or already in training, at work, or seeking 
work. 

Because few of these people can be ab- 
sorbed into the private economy without 
special assistance and support, said the 
Council, the “massive suffering” these pro- 
gram cuts will bring ‘‘cannot be balanced by 
any credible long-range benefits from the 
Administration's program—even under the 
most optimistic economic assumptions.” In- 
stead, the Council declared, any economic 
“renewal” resulting from the Administra- 
tion’s policies would “take place at the ex- 
pense of stable, rewarding family lives and 
genuine work opportunities for the poor and 
their children.” 

Mr. Blaustein, Chairman of the Council, 
added that: ‘We are watching a great trage- 
dy unfurl before us. The steady drumbeat of 
rhetoric emanating from Administration of- 
ficials and shrewdly orchestrated by the 
White House is intended to create, and has 
heretofore succeeded in creating, a counter- 
reality and new myths with respect to social 
policy. For example, by continuously refer- 
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ring to economic opportunity and equal jus- 
tice programs as welfare programs, the Ad- 
ministration has misled the American 
public. These programs are, in fact, de- 
signed to achieve the opposite, to create 
jobs and economic opportunities and to en- 
courage people who are dependent upon 
welfare to become productive citizens and 
taxpayers. By seeking to eliminate these 
programs and substituting its own policies, 
the Administration will deny upward mobili- 
ty to millions on welfare and will force 
many of the working poor into welfare de- 
pendency. By shifting program authority 
from the federal government to the states 
through block grants, the Administration 
has created a bureaucratic nightmare that 
will result in government by provisional ca- 
tastrophe. By transferring huge amounts of 
funds from human and social services to de- 
fense, the Administration is not dampening 
inflation, it is fueling it. 

“In order to gain support for its economic 
package, the Administration has conjured 
up the specter of an ‘economic Dunkirk.’ 
What it is perpetrating instead is a ‘social 
Pearl Harbor’ which will have a devastating 
impact on the poor who are defenseless, as 
well as wiping out the modest gains made in 
the past fifteen years by women, the elder- 
ly, minorities, and the young—the most vul- 
nerable segments of our society."@ 


THE COUNTDOWN CONTINUES 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


è Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
never before in the history of our 
Nation has the unemployment rate for 
American black youths been as high as 
it is currently, yet President Reagan 
last Thursday reaffirmed his belief 
that his “new program will cure all.” 

The New York Times recently ran 
an editorial that sums it up pretty 
well. “A Society that holds out such 
litte hope to so many of its young con- 
demns them—and itself—to tragic con- 
sequences.” The President engages in 
rhetoric as the countdown continues. I 
urge my colleagues to read this short 
piece and take it to heart: 

51 PERCENT UNEMPLOYED, AND COUNTING 

For a decade, the unemployment rate for 
black youths has hovered around 40 per- 
cent. Last month it leaped to a record rate 
of nearly 51 percent. 

That was dismaying news. But even more 
dismaying was the White House’s reaction. 
Thoughts of new remedies were dismissed; 
the Administration’s economic miracle 
would solve all. Besides, said the President's 
spokesman, black teen-age unemployment 
was always a problem. 

It is wrong, of course, to read too much 
into one month’s statistic. The sample used 
to estimate overall unemployment consists 
of 60,000 households, a minority of which 
are black. The smaller the subgroup, the 
greater the chance of error. But the experts 
say 10 percent increase is significant. The 
situation may be even worse in the poorest 
regions. 

Government could do much to relieve this 
obvious source of tension and misery. Presi- 
dent Carter's youth employment programs 
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provided valuable job experiences in park 
maintenance and housing renovation and 
taught much about which approaches work 
best. But the Reagan Administration op- 
poses public action even in this critical area. 
It pressed Congress to slash the youth em- 
ployment programs from $825 million to 
$576 million, and has spread the word that 
it looks for a final appropriation of no more 
than $200 million. 

Will private firms take up the slack? The 
Carter Administration tested reimburse- 
ments for poor teenager’s wages. With 100 
percent subsidies, fewer than one in five 
businesses cooperated. Lesser subsidies 
evoked even less interest. 

Teen-age unemployment among blacks 
will not be significantly reduced without 
cost. Whether the effort is made through 
public jobs or private employment, it will re- 
quire Federal leadership and revenues. 
State and local governments simply do not 
have the money and talent to make a dent. 

Can the Federal Government afford to 
spend more in these austere times? It 
cannot afford not to. Youthful years that 
are wasted in idleness often lead to lives of 
welfare dependency, crime and imprison- 
ment—all of which cost a good deal more. 
But more than money is at stake. A society 
that holds out such little hope to so many 
of its young condemns them—and itself—to 
tragic consequences.@ 


FAMILY PLANNING CLINICS CAN 
PROVIDE SERVICES AT LESS 
COST BUT CLEARER FEDERAL 
POLICIES ARE NEEDED 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


èe Mr. DANNEMEYER., Mr. Speaker, 
later this week the House is expected 
to consider H.R. 4560, a bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. The committee-report- 
ed version of the bill contains an ap- 
propriation of $130 million for the 
family planning programs of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices that are authorized by title X of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

In considering the appropriate level 
of funding for title X, I urge my col- 
leagues to examine a report prepared 
by our own watchdog agency, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. On June 19, 
1981, the Comptroller General, on 
behalf of GAO, reported to Congress 
that money could be saved and the ef- 
fectiveness of title X programs en- 
hanced through changes in the oper- 
ation of title X. This report is refer- 
enced as HRD-81-68. I am in the proc- 
ess of researching the report in order 
to put together a reasonable amend- 
ment to the Labor/HHS appropria- 
tions bill. In advance of floor consider- 
ation of this issue. I respectfully re- 
quest unanimous consent that the 
Digest of the report be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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REPORT BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


FAMILY PLANNING CLINICS CAN PROVIDE SERV- 
ICES AT LESS COST BUT CLEARER FEDERAL 
POLICIES ARE NEEDED 

Digest 

In fiscal year 1980, the Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) spend 
about $375 million for family planning serv- 
ices and contraceptive supplies through sev- 
eral different programs. Title X of the 
Public Health Service Act authorizes HHS’ 
largest family planning program. Since the 
title X program was enacted, over $1 billion 
has been provided for project grants for 
family planning services. In fiscal year 1980, 
about $156 million of title X funds went to 
218 agencies which funded or operated 
about 5,125 clinics serving about 3.8 million 
people. 

Other HHS programs which fund family 
planning services include Medicaid, title XX 
Social Services, and Maternal and Child 
Health. In fiscal year 1980, these programs 
provided an estimated $219 million for 
family planning services provided by clinics, 
hospitals, physicians, or other health care 
providers. 

FAMILY PLANNING CLINICS CAN PROVIDE 
QUALITY CARE MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Family planning clinics reviewed in this 
study were generally providing the medical 
services required by HHS. However, HHS’ 
guidelines recommended or required: 

Too many clinic revisits by women using 
oral contraceptives. 

Education that does not appear to be 
needed by all clients. 

Some routine medical tests that do not 
appear to be necessary for all clients. 

Also, many of the clinics GAO reviewed 
were performing tests and examinations not 
required by HHS or professional medical 
standards. These include: 

Routine syphilis and gonorrhea tests on 
all clients when test results do not appear to 
justify them. 

Semiannual routine physical examina- 
tions, including pelvic examinations, which 
are not recommended by HHS or profession- 
al medical standards. 

GAO believes that some of these HHS 
policies and clinic practices unnecessarily 
add to program cost and contribute to long 
waits for appointments and long office visits 
at some clinics, perhaps deterring initial or 
continuing participation in the program. 

GAO could not determine the costs associ- 
ated with these practices because relevant 
nationwide data were not available. Howev- 
er, GAO estimates that the costs of unnec- 
essary clinic revisits could range from $6 
million to $13 million annually and that the 
costs of other questionable practices are 
substantial. 

HHS is revising its title X program guide- 
lines. GAO met with HHS representatives 
on several occasions to discuss suggested 
changes to its draft revised guidelines. HHS 
representatives were generally receptive to 
GAO's suggestions. 

CLINICS COULD RAISE MORE MONEY FROM 
CLIENT FEES, BUT CONSISTENT POLICIES ARE 
NEEDED 
Family planning clinics have lost revenues 

and, in some cases, treated clients inequita- 

bly because HHS and State policies were not 
clearly understood or consistent. 

Some clinics successfully used sliding fee 
scales to charge clients who had ability to 
pay, but many clinics have made little or no 
effort to generate fee income. Some clinics 
charged no one, regardless of income, and 
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some clinics charged even low-income cli- 
ents entitled to free care under title X. Con- 
trary to title X, in some instances, one 
grantee was apparently denying service to 
members of low-income families who could 
not pay. 

The divergent practices stemmed from 
HHS’ failure to: update its official defini- 
tion of “low-income family” between 1971 
and June 1980, issue guidance on charging 
fees to teenagers, and uniformly enforce fee 
requirements. 

In some States, policies adopted for the 
title XX Social Services program conflicted 
with title X requirements. For example, 
title X regulations require grantees to col- 
lect fees from clients able to pay. However, 
some States have chosen, as permitted by 
title XX, to provide free family planning 
services to persons regardless of income. 

TITLE X MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

LACKS CREDIBILITY 


The adequacy of the management infor- 
mation system used to allocate title X funds 
and monitor program efficiency and produc- 
tivity is questioned by many HHS and 
grantee officials. This system, the Bureau 
Common Reporting Requirements, was es- 
tablished as a uniform reporting system for 
several different programs administered by 
HHS’ Bureau of Community Health Serv- 
ices. 

Its application to family planning proj- 
ects, however, produces measures of clinic 
efficiency which are of limited usefulness. 

OVERALL MANAGEMENT OF HHS’ FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAMS 


Title X requires HHS to establish a posi- 
tion, the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Population Affairs, to administer, coordi- 
nate, and evaluate all of its family planning 
programs which provide for or authorize 
grants or contracts. Although the most 
recent incumbents in this position coordi- 
nated various efforts, they did not actually 
administer them and where not in a position 
to effectively coordinate all departmental 
family planning activities. 

Whether the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
needs to administer all HHS’ family plan- 
ning programs is questionable. However, 
GAO believes that the position should be 
strengthened by clarifying the Deputy’s re- 
sponsibilities and authority in order that 
the incumbent could more effectively co- 
ordinate and evaluate all the component 
agencies’ administration of family planning 
programs. 

USE OF FUNDS FOR PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

RESEARCH 

HHS has used funds authorized each year 
under section 1004 of title X for program 
implementation research for a variety of ac- 
tivities aimed at improving delivery of 
family planning services. These activities in- 
cluded studies on how to serve various 
target groups, technical assistance to grant- 
ees, preparation of 5-year plans required by 
title X, data collection, and training. It is 
unclear whether all uses of the funds were 
appropriately classified as research. 

RECOMMENDATION TO THE CONGRESS 


The Congress should reassess whether the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Population 
Affairs needs to directly administer all 
HHS’ family planning programs which pro- 
vide for or authorize grants or contracts. 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HHS 

GAO is recommending several actions to 
HHS to improve family planning clinic effi- 
ciency and information used for managing 
the program. Among other actions, HHS 
should: 
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Revise title X program guidelines to pro- 
vide for (1) fewer routine clinic visits, (2) 
greater clinic flexibility in matching client 
education with client needs, and (3) only 
those laboratory tests that are medically 
necessary or justified by local conditions. 

More closely monitor grantees to identify 
those (1) routinely providing medical serv- 
ices or requiring more visits than HHS con- 
siders necessary or (2) not conforming with 
HHS’ fee collection requirements. 

Take appropriate steps to resolve the dif- 
ferences in fee policies between titles X and 
xx 


Refine existing management information 
systems to provide data and performance ef- 
ficiency indicators suited to family planning 
clinic operations. 

Strengthen the role of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Population Affairs by 
clarifying the position’s responsibilities and 
instructing component agencies to cooper- 
ate with the Deputy. 

Formally define program implementation 
research. 


AGENCY COMMENTS AND GAO EVALUATION 


HHS plans to issue new program guide- 
lines incorporating most changes GAO rec- 
ommended to improve the efficiency of 
family planning clinics. These new guide- 
lines will provide for fewer routine clinic 
visits, more flexibility in providing client 
education, and a reduction in required labo- 
ratory tests. 

HHS generally concurred with GAO’s rec- 
ommendation to monitor clinics to insure 
that routine medical services above those 
recommended by current medical standards 
were justified and that fee collection poli- 
cies conformed to HHS’ regulations. 

HHS believed that the differences be- 
tween titles X and XX regarding eligibility 
for free service provided flexibility to the 
States and that national eligibility criteria 
would be undesirable. GAO continues to be- 
lieve a consistent Federal policy is desirable 
and needed to eliminate conflicting policies 
at the clinic level. 

HHS disagreed with the need to refine ex- 
isting management information systems and 
to formally define program implementation 
research. GAO believes that the actions rec- 
ommended are necessary to provide the fun- 
damental data needed to (1) effectively 
manage the family planning program and 
(2) allay congressional] concerns about HHS’ 
use of funds for program implementation 
research. 

HHS agreed to examine the role of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Population 
Affairs if the administration’s block grant 
proposals are not enacted. 

HHS said that these block grant propos- 
als, if enacted, would eliminate the need for 
congressional and further departmental ac- 
tions on GAO’s recommendations. HHS has 
already initiated action to implement those 
recommendations it has agreed with, and 
GAO believes that the actions recommend- 
ed in this report relative to clinic efficiency 
may still be needed under block grants de- 
pending on their form and the Federal role 
established by the Congress. In addition, 
GAO believes that the information in this 
report will be useful to both State and Fed- 
eral governments if block grants are en- 
acted. 

GAO received written or oral comments 
from the grantees whose activities are dis- 
cussed in this report. These comments were 
generally of a clarifying or technical nature 
or discussed changes in procedures that oc- 
cured after we completed our fieldwork.e 
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THE PEOPLE ARE GIVING 
REAGAN A CHANCE TO MAKE 
THE PROGRAM WORK 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington, it has been said, is 67 
square miles surrounded by reality. 

Every day the print and electronic 
media are filled with dire reports of 
distrust, fear, and anger over the 
Reagan economic recovery program. 
The media would have us believe that 
this antiadministration attitude is 
coming from all sectors of American 
society. Granted, many Americans 
have concerns about the program—so 
do the economists—but healthy con- 
cern does not always mean angry skep- 
ticism. Very often, we find that what 
the pundits dictate to be the will and 
opinion of the people does not coin- 
cide with what the people themselves 
have to say—if we take the time to ask 
them. 

Recently, the Washington Post 
proved this by going to Gainesville, 
Ga., to get an indication of what 
people really think about our at- 
tempts, here in Washington, to stabi- 
lize an increasingly out-of-control 
economy. The Post found that the 
“little people,” who are so often held, 
by the media, to be enraged by budg- 
ets cuts, are actually cognizant and 
supportive of the acute need for these 
cuts. 

As one Gainesville man observed, in 
discussing the President's bold at- 
tempts to curb inflation, “* * * there 
is no other way. We’ll be nationally 
bankrupt otherwise.” 

“At least he’s trying,” came the re- 
sponse of another man when the Post 
asked how he felt about the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to take control of our 
struggling economy. 

The voices of these people are the 
most valuable legislative briefing a 
Congressman can receive. These are 
the people who run the country, set its 
policy, and form the backbone of our 
society. They are willing to work hard 
and support the President in his at- 
tempt to reduce inflationary Federal 
spending. The people are giving the 
President—and us—a chance. They 
know that we are on the right track. 

The American people know that in- 
flation and productivity problems are 
serious and will not be easily resolved. 
Our economy has been ailing due to a 
number of factors that predated Presi- 
dent Reagan and the election of the 
97th Congress. The people are aware 
of this fact—much more, so its seems, 
than the eastern media. 

I wish to offer, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, a recent story, by Dan 
Balz, which appeared in the Monday, 
September 21, 1981, edition of the 
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Washington Post: A Counterpoint in 
Gainesville. 
The story follows: 
A COUNTERPOINT IN GAINESVILLE 
(By Art Harris) 


GAINESVILLE, Ga.—Neal Evans lives in a 
$180-a-month room with stove in the Dixie 
Hunt Hotel here, watching his savings slip 
away, riding the back roads to find work. A 
certified welder, he has had interviews with 
a dozen companies since he lost his $12,000- 
a-year job weatherizing houses for the poor 
under a federal grant that ran out five 
months ago. 

His job prospects look bleak, he says, 
slumping into a worn leather chair in the 
dreary hotel lobby, a victim of Reaganom- 
ics. A working man, he should hate the 
president's tight-fisted economics, like the 
more than 250,000 who marched in Wash- 
ington in protest Saturday. But he doesn’t. 

“Ronald Reagan is the best thing that has 
happened to America since the pop-top beer 
can,” says Evans, 47, a retired navy chief 
petty officer who was wounded twice in 
Vietnam. 

He adds that he’s willing to give up his 
military retirement pay, too, “as long as ev- 
eryone else gives up theirs,” if that’s what it 
takes to balance the budget. “The govern- 
ment doesn’t owe me a thing. I'll make it on 
my own.” 

Beyond the Potomac, people like Evans 
offer a counterpoint to the rising level of 
concern over Reagan budget policies ex- 
pressed by the throngs who marched in the 
largest Washington rally since civil rights 
days. They were mad as hell, fed up. 

But walk down Main Street in this con- 
servative southern town, billed as the Chick- 
en Capital of the World for its processing 
plants, where 700,000 birds are plucked and 
packaged a day, and you'll find dozens of 
working-class people like Evans, middle 
managers, small businessmen, Democrats 
and Republicans who exhibit a remarkable 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Many say they'll stay behind the presi- 
dent, even as his policies nibble away at 
their American dreams. 

“The man-on-the-street interviews we do 
show a good deal of support for the presi- 
dent,” said Robert Campbell, the balding, 
bespectacled editor of The Gainesville 
Times. “The general feeling is, ‘Give 
Reagan a chance’”’ to let his policies take 
effect. 

The town, population 35,000, lies 50 miles 
north of Atlanta. This is the heartland of 
Carter country, in the only Deep South 
state to vote against Reagan last November. 
But Campbell describes that vote as “more 
pro-Carter than anti-Reagan, Carter being 
the home boy.” 

In the Dixie Hunt Hotel bar, a crowd of 
insurance agents, lawyers, real estate sales- 
men, secretaries and school teachers cele- 
brated that it was Friday and toasted the 
Georgia Bulldogs. 

One patron, a federal agent, has a wife, 
three children and a mortgage, but was 
almost upbeat about the news that Reagan 
planned to ax his whole department, the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. 

“Some may call me a naive fool, but I’ve 
been a bureaucrat 16 years and if it takes 
my job to get this country back on track, so 
be it,” he said, nursing a drink with friends. 
“This country has been going for the last 50 
years borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 
There comes a time when you have to ‘fess 


High interest rates have kept buyers away 
from his used car lot, said Bill Millican, 45 a 
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Goldwater Republican. “But if that's what 
it takes to stop inflation, let’s do it,” he said. 
“I'm willing to bite the bullet.” He's slashed 
the price on his cars; he hopes the bar “cuts 
the price on their beer. It’s got to stop some- 
where, hopefully.” 

Cutbacks in federal aid to the handi- 
capped have forced county officials to slash 
special education programs like the one that 
trains Robert Carr’s 15-year-old retarded 
daughter, “my pride and joy.” But Carr isn’t 
bitter. 

“PUN have to bear with it,” says the 48- 
year-old poultry plant personnel manager. 
“The cuts are hurting me and many people, 
but there’s no other way. We'll be national- 
ly bankrupt otherwise.” 

Not everyone hereabouts remains thrilled 
over falling stock prices, soaring interest 
rates, tax reductions, budget cuts, a tight- 
fisted monetary policy and plans to slash 
Social Security, as Washington policies 
trickle down to these rustic foothills of the 
Great Smokey Mountains. 

At a shopping mall on the outskirts of 
town, grim-faced farmers in overalls lowered 
the tailgates on mud-caked pickups and 
talked of their hard times as they began 
hawking okra, tomatoes, snap beans, relish. 

Johnny Redd, 68, a farmer who voted for 
Reagan, raises gourds and corn on 126 acres 
just outside town. The cost of fertilizer has 
doubled since Reagan took office, he 
groused. He wants to trade in his 1966 Chev- 
rolet pickup, but doesn’t have $14,000 for a 
new one. 

The little money he earns at open air mar- 
kets “don’t go nowhere. I can’t get a dollar 
ahead. It was bad enough when Carter was 
in there, but now it’s worse. Don’t know 
who to blame it on, but prices have got to 
stop someplace.” 

He came out of retirement after Reagan 
took office. “I had to go back to work," he 
said. “He's put all us old folks back to 
work.” He waved a callused hand toward the 
gray-haired farmers in the parking lot. 
“Look at all these old folks out here.” 

Beyond the town square, where a bronze 
statue of a Confederate soldier stands watch 
just a stone’s throw from a 30-foot marble 
monument to a rooster, Wayne McGee, 50, 
cooks up perhaps the tastiest fried chicken 
in town at the L&K Cafeteria, where he 
earns $200-a-week. He’s still keeping the 
faith with Reagan, he says, even though 
high interest rates have made it hard for 
him to borrow what he needs to build an 
extra bedroom. 

“I figure if we stick with his policy, it will 
bring rates down. But we've got to let his 
tax cuts and cuts on all the programs take 
effect, We gotta give him time.” 

At the L&K, mill workers sit side-by-side 
with the millionaires who own some of the 
town’s mills and poultry plants. McGee, 
who conducts his own straw poll outside the 
kitchen, says “the millionaires are for him 
and the workers are for him. We only have 
a couple who aren’t” for Reagan’s policies. 

“I like everything he’s doing except for 
Social Security cuts,” he says. 

Kevin Brown, 24, a black who earns $4.92 
an hour as a poultry worker, says he voted 
for Reagan and would vote for him today. 
“At least he’s trying,” he said. “He’s done 
everything he said he would do. But he 
needs to cut more programs. A lot of people 
need help, but there are a lot of people on 
welfare who could get a job.” 

Real estate appraiser James Patterson, 68, 
spooning some cherry cobbler, said, “I’m a 
Democrat, but I'm with Reagan. With 
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Carter, we were going to hell down a one- 
way street.” 

Yet, he sympathized with those who felt 
the squeeze. “I don't want anyone to suffer. 
I've been down and out myself. I just don’t 
want to pay for parasites,” he said. 

“I say cut waste from federal programs, 
make ‘em hard-nosed. Everybody should 
have an opportunity, but no one should 
have a premium. It’s going to hurt, but the 
only way to save ourselves is to get up off 
the floor and fight, hit the other guy more 
than he hits you.” 

Bob Williams sells whiskey, and Reagan, 
he says, has started people drinking the 
hard stuff like nothing he’s ever seen. He 
adores the president's policies. ‘People are 
buying anything to kill the pain of infla- 
tion,” he says. 

“The worse the economy is, the better my 
business is. People are drinking and getting 
divorced. When Reagan finishes cutting all 
the CETA workers, I'll make a fortune sell- 
ing cheap wine.” è 


HIGHER EDUCATION, RESEARCH 
AND NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON. ROBIN L. BEARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. BEARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 


proud to have been a part of this 97th 
Congress which has for the first time 
in decades demonstrated that the Fed- 
eral Government can be fiscally re- 
sponsible, toward the goal of reducing 
the burden of taxation. I am honored 
to submit for the perusal of my col- 


leagues the following excellent essay 

on the role education can play in help- 

ing this Nation encourage economic 

growth and development. 

HIGHER EDUCATION, RESEARCH, AND NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY 


(By Carl O. Thomas) 


In recent years the Congress has given in- 
creasing attention to the problem of declin- 
ing growth rates in economic productivity— 
per capita and nationally. This is a problem 
contributing to continued inflation. It also 
is undermining our competitive position in 
major world markets. We can, for example, 
already see clear and serious impacts upon 
the automotive, electronics, and other tech- 
nology based industries of the U.S. 

How can higher education play a useful 
role in dealing with this obvious and serious 
problem? One key role for universities is via 
their activities in research, development, in- 
novation, technology transfer, and the 
‘training of the next generation of profes- 
sionals. 

The role of university based research and 
development in the context of national eco- 
nomic development goals frequently is mis- 
understood by local, state, and federal gov- 
ernment organizations, and frequently by 
the university community itself. 

The general role of research and develop- 
ment in supporting the growth of economic 
productivity has been demonstrated clearly. 
A number of very thorough studies have 
shown that the real (constant dollar) 
growth in U.S, economic productivity since 
the end of World War II has been dominat- 
ed by “new knowledge,” i.e., research and 
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development—accounting for more than all 
other factors combined. The state of Ten- 
nessee, however, has used research and de- 
velopment for economic growth far less ef- 
fectively than the national average. During 
the same interval of almost four decades the 
impact of research and development upon 
aggregate economic productivity in Tennes- 
see has only been about one-third the na- 
tional average. 

This bears upon university research and 
development in several very important 
ways. 

1. A substantial fraction of the total na- 
tional research and development effort can 
and should be carried in the private sector, 
as well as in government organizations such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Another 
significant portion, however, can and should 
be carried out within universities. This is es- 
pecially true of the more basic R&D which 
often would not be undertaken in the pri- 
vate sector because of the longer lead times 
for pay off. It is also especially true for re- 
search programs which provide a training 
vehicle for students. 

2. Universities, almost uniquely, combine 
education, training, and research programs. 
This is especially true at the graduate level, 
where a substantial fraction of the students’ 
work is carried out as a “research appren- 
tice,” working under the direct supervision 
of a faculty member who also is actively in- 
volved in research. No other public or pri- 
vate group has any significant component of 
this type, to produce the nation’s next gen- 
eration of well trained research profession- 
als. In the absence of vigorous and highly 
diversified university research programs 
this critically important training component 
would be undermined and many graduate 
programs would be decimated. 

Almost no major university in the country 
can afford to support large-scale and highly 
diversified research programs from its basic 
operating budget. Instead, universities must 
depend upon hundreds of grants, contracts, 
and gifts from local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments, from foundations, from their 
alumni, and from private business and in- 
dustry. I am hopeful that President Rea- 
gan's. economic strategies will indeed en- 
courage a higher level of research and de- 
velopment in the private sector and in- 
creased levels of private sector support for 
university based research and development. 

While it is abundantly clear that the fed- 
eral government must implement some 
quite difficult economic policies, I hope that 
the critical importance of continued federal 
support for university based research pro- 
grams as a tool for training and long-range 
economic development will not be over- 
looked. 

University based research and develop- 
ment cannot, of course, support national 
economic development unless it is trans- 
ferred into the private sector, including 
transfer via its well trained graduates. The 
“technology transfer” effort requires far 
more effective interaction between the uni- 
versities and the private sector than has 
prevailed in the past, at least in Tennessee. 
Universities themselves must exercise con- 
siderably more initiative, imagination, and 
leadership in implementing that technology 
transfer in the future. Because of your par- 
ticular experience in the Congress, your 
advice, assistance, and even direct participa- 
tion on occasion in stimulating more effec- 
tive interaction with local and state govern- 
ments and the private sector would be in- 
valuable. 
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There is one last point that frequently in- 
troduces unnecessary confusion to discus- 
sions about research and development. This 
is the quite common though misunderstood 
distinction between “basic and applied” re- 
search. In my view, the distinction is both 
artificial and unnecessary. A portion of so- 
called basic research ultimately flows 
through without interruption into applied 
research and ultimately into social and eco- 
nomic benefits. Perhaps the clearest exam- 
ple of this in the U.S, economy has been the 
emergence of the transistor and more so- 
phisticated solid state electronics systems as 
a major component of the U.S. economy and 
our export markets. 

Thus one way, at least in technology ori- 
ented areas, of retroactive evaluation of 
basic research is whether it has flowed into 
the public sector over a period of twenty 
years or more. 

Basic research often is “defended” with 
arguments about the importance of the 
freedom of intellectual inquiry. I do feel 
that this is indeed a sound argument, but it 
is not one that is well understood by the lay 
public which ultimately must support a 
great deal of university research via their 
tax dollars. Thus I feel that another equally 
sound argument, at least in science and 
technology, must be recognized. 

It is difficult or impossible to predict fif- 
teen-twenty years into the future what par- 
ticular items of basic research ultimately 
may find their way into the marketplace 
and provide positive support for national 
economic growth. Instead, we must recog- 
nize the need for a broad base of basic re- 
search, depending primarily upon the abili- 
ties and judgment of highly qualified re- 
searchers in both the public and the private 
sectors. Only a small fraction of that basic 
research ultimately may find its way into 
the marketplace. Almost four decades of de- 
tailed economic statistics demonstrate clear- 
ly, however, that this investment in basic re- 
search does indeed “pay its way” and pro- 
duces a major economic multiplier for the 
total national economy. 

I do hope that these general comments 
will be helpful to you as you and your col- 
leagues in the Congress attempt to deal 
with the incredibly difficult problem of re- 
structuring the national budget. I am espe- 
cially hopeful that in this process the eco- 
nomic value of university based research 
will be recognized, and that critically impor- 
tant federal support for university research 
can be sustained in the 1980’s.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. BILL NELSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 25, 1981 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent on Wednesday, September 23, 
1981, due to illness. I was recorded as 
“for” on rolicalls 217, 218, 219, and 221 
in declared pairs. Had I been present I 
also would have voted “yes” on roll- 
calls 222 and 223. 
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WEATHER UNDERGROUND VIO- 
LENCE AGAINST SPRINGBOKS 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a 
violent melee broke out at New York's 
Kennedy International Airport on Sat- 
urday night when 60 U.S. revolution- 
aries entered a passenger lounge to 
demonstrate in the mistaken belief 
that the Springbok rugby footall team 
members were aboard the departing 
flight. 

About 10 members of the group, 
most of whom were known associates 
of the overt arms of the terrorist 
Weather Underground Organization 
(WUO) and who identified themselves 
as members of two of these, the May 
19th Communist Organization and its 
front, the John Brown Anti-Klan 
Committee, attempted to force their 
way onto the airliner. 

The demonstrators attacked police 
with bottles of chemical mace and vin- 
egar. One airline employee required 23 
stitches after being struck in the leg 
with a broken bottle. A police officer 
was blinded, we sincerely hope tempo- 
rarily, by the mace. 

Five demonstrators were arrested 
and held without bail. The many 


charges filed against them included 
first and second degree assault, first 
degree riot, resisting arrest, unlawful 
assembly, assault with a noxious mate- 


rial, criminal trespass. They were Tim- 
othy Blunk, born May 21, 1957; Donna 
Borup, born August 5, 1952; Eva 
Roshan, born March 2, 1951; Mary 
Patten, born January 18, 1951; and 
Margaret Pelletier, born November 25, 
1951. Borup, Roshan, and Patten are 
veteran members of the Weather Un- 
derground Organization’s overt sup- 
port organizations. 

It should be noted that among the 
lawyers called to represent the Weath- 
er Underground demonstrators is Eliz- 
abeth Fink of the Center for Constitu- 
tional Rights (CCR). Fink, like the 
other CCR activists, is a member of 
the National Lawyers Guild, the prin- 
cipal American affiliate of the Soviet- 
controlled legal action front, the 
International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers (IADL). FBI documents 
that have been declassified identify a 
number of prominent National Law- 
yers Guild members as members of 
the terrorist WUO organization. And 
contrary to its name, the CCR is pri- 
marily concerned with conducting at- 
tacks on the intelligence agencies, de- 
fending violence-oriented revolutionar- 
ies, terrorists, and terrorist support 
groups. And one of Fink’s CCR col- 
leagues, Michael Ratner, represents 
the notorious defector from the CIA, 
Philip Agee, and is president of the 
publishing company that is to produce 
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Agee’s next collection of names of al- 
leged U.S. intelligence agents. 

My colleagues may recall that 
during 1975, the active leadership of 
the Weather Underground Organiza- 
tion established an overt arm, the 
Prairie Fire Organizing Committee 
(PFOC), to recruit and build up addi- 
tional layers of supporters around the 
terrorist “hard core.” But as WUO de- 
fectors have explained, there never 
was any distinction drawn by the 
WUO between overt and covert mem- 
bers as far as participation in terrorist 
acts was concerned, In other words, an 
individual who was openly involved in 
the PFOC could also participate in 
bombings as well as the “underground” 
group, primarily fugitives wanted on 
State or local charges. 

When the WUO leadership decided 
to take advantage of the disclosures of 
FBI counterterrorist activity and the 
mid-1970’s climate of hostility against 
the FBI by surfacing, the PFOC broke 
up to some extent into local cadre. 
WUO supporters in Chicago and the 
San Francisco Bay area continue to 
use the PFOC name. The New York 
and Austin, Tex., collectives formed 
the May 19th Communist Organiza- 
tion. 

Each local WUO group has set up 
various front organizations. For exam- 
ple, the Chicago PFOC also operates 
as the New Movement in Solidarity 
with Puerto Rican Political Prisoners 
(NMSPRPP), a support group for the 
terrorist Fuerzas Armadas de Libera- 
cion Nacional (FALN)—the Armed 
Forces of National Liberation of 
Puerto Rico, and its overt political 
arm, the Movimiento de Liberacion 
Nacional (MLN). 

The New York City PFOC, now the 
May 19th Communist Organization, 
also operates in a number of guises in- 
cluding the John Brown Anti-Klan 
Committee (JBAKC); the Moncada Li- 
brary and the Women’s Committee 
against Genocide. Another front of 
the May 19th Communist Organiza- 
tion is the Material. Aid Campaign for 
ZANU(PF), formed as a support group 
for the Marxist-Leninist terrorist Zim- 
babwe African National Union seg- 
ment of the Patriotic Front which now 
rules Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). During 
the last year, the focus of the Weather 
Underground's Material Aid Campaign 
front has been switched to the South 
West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO), the Soviet-trained terrorist 
group based in Angola. 

The May 19th Communist Organiza- 
tion, John Brown Anti-Klan Commit- 
tee, and Material Aid Campaign all are 
members of the coalition that orga- 
nized the protests against the South 
African Springbok team, the so-called 
Stop the Apartheid Rugby Tour 
(SART). 

Violent actions carried out by a local 
group in one country on behalf of 
their terrorist comrades in a foreign 
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land is called “transnational terror- 
ism.” In the instances of attacks on 
the offices of American rugby associa- 
tions in Schenectady, N.Y., and Evans- 
ton, Ill., and in the attack on police 
and attempted storming of the South 
African airliner we had cases of trans- 
national terrorism in which the bene- 
ficiaries of the violence were the 
southern African terrorists—the Afri- 
can National Congress (ANC), Pan- 
Africanist Congress (PAC), and South 
West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO). 

The primary duty of the Federal 
and local law-enforcement agencies is 
to prevent crime and terrorism. But 
the successful attacks on police and 
FBI intelligence programs in the past 
decade have ended intelligence collec- 
tion programs and brought the de- 
struction or sealing of files on vio- 
lence-oriented groups and individuals. 
Under the Attorney General’s guide- 
lines for domestic intelligence investi- 
gations, the FBI may not collect any 
information on a group, even a Weath- 
er Underground affiliate, unless a Fed- 
eral crime already has been commit- 
ted, or they have hard evidence that 
one is about to be committed. No one 
can get an informant into a terrorist 
group under those circumstances. 

I believe my colleagues would agree 
that we need to fight terrorism, not 
succumb to the extortionist demands 
of terrorist nightriders armed with 
bombs and thugs wielding clubs and 
broken bottles. The way to do this ef- 
fectively and efficiently is to join in 
reestablishing the House Committee 
on Internal Security which could in- 
vestigate the parameters of the prob- 
lem, recommend effective legislative 
remedies, and carry out the appropri- 
ate oversight responsibilities. I ask 
those of you who have not already 
become cosponsors of House Resolu- 
tion 48 to restore the House Commit- 
tee on Internal Security.e 


COST ESTIMATES FOR THE 
FARM BILL AND THE LABOR- 
HHS APPROPRIATION BILL 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 29, 1981 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today at 
the request of the Budget Committee 
I am inserting into the RECORD cost es- 
timates on the spending bills that are 
scheduled for consideration by the 
House this week—the farm bill and 
the Labor-HHS appropriation bill. This 
early warning package also includes 
brief summaries of the authorization— 
nonspending—bills that are scheduled. 
These early warnings are prepared 
each week for the use of members of 
the Budget Committee and the House. 
The cost estimates in the early warn- 
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ing package are based on CBO score- 
keeping of spending bills as provided 
by section 308 of the Budget Act. 
These numbers form the basis of the 
congressional scorekeeping system but 
often differ from the numbers pre- 
pared by the Office of Management 
and Budget for the executive branch. 

Two spending bills scheduled for 
this week are significant, so I would 
like to address myself to them briefly. 
First, the farm bill as reported by the 
Agriculture Committee would cause 
that committee to breech its budget 
resolution target for new entitlement 
authority by $739 million. This figure 
takes into account the savings already 
accomplished in the reconciliation bill. 
The bill provides new entitlement au- 
thority—increases to entitlement law— 
for crop price supports. Pursuant to 
section 305 of the conference report 
on the first budget resolution, this bill 
would be subject to delayed enroll- 
ment and would not be sent to the 
President for his signature unless the 
amount of new entitlement authority 
in the bill is sufficiently reduced, 
either on the House floor or in confer- 
ence with the Senate. However, pas- 
sage of a second budget resolution 
would allow this bill to be sent to the 
President. 

Second, the Labor-HHS-Education 
appropriation bill is scheduled for 
Thursday. I would like to explain in 
some detail how enactment of this bill 
as reported would affect the budget 
resolution targets that have been set 
for the Labor-HHS Subcommittee. 

The House Budget Committee score- 
keeping system keeps track of budget 
authority and outlays in spending bills 
compared to the targets or ceilings 
which have been passed by Congress 
in the budget resolutions. This system 
accounts for both discretionary and 
mandatory amounts for budget au- 
thority and outlays. If the discretion- 
ary budget authority or total budget 
authority in the conference report on 
the bill exceeds the budget resolution 
target, the bill is subject to the hold- 
ing at the desk provision. The Labor- 
HHS bill as reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee is $74 million 
over the budget resolution target for 
discretionary budget authority. 
Though the amount of discretionary 
budget authority provided in this bill 
is $74 million over target, the amount 
of discretionary outlays estimated to 
flow from this bill is $844 million 
under target. While the $74 million 
excess in budget authority is not large, 
I should point out that this is the first 
appropriation bill to provide more dis- 
cretionary budget authority than tar- 
geted. Further, the “delayed enroll- 
ment” provision of the first budget 
resolution, which I mentioned before, 
applies to budget authority in appro- 
priation bills. Therefore, as with the 
farm bill, if this bill is not amended on 
the House floor or in conference with 
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the Senate, it cannot be sent to the 
President, at least until passage of the 
second budget resolution. 

But the overall target for this sub- 
committee consists of more than just 
the discretionary appropriations in 
this bill. The target also includes all 
the mandatory items—entitlement 
programs, such as medicaid and sup- 
plemental security income, that re- 
quire liquidation of existing legal com- 
mitments in this bill. The target also 
includes all fiscal year 1982 outlays 
that flow from previous, already en- 
acted Labor-HHS appropriations bills, 
including last spring’s supplemental. 
All this mandatory spending is already 
committed. This is why the delayed 
enrollment provision does not apply to 
mandatory budget authority—because 
Congress controls only discretionary 
budget authority. Failure to enact this 
bill will not reduce this mandatory 
spending at all. 

Already committed outlays could be 
above the mandatory outlay target by 
about $1.6 billion. The total outlays— 
discretionary plus mandatory—are 
over target by $763 million, almost en- 
tirely caused by enactment of the 1981 
spring supplemental last June. The 
problem is that the Gramm/Latta 
amendment specifically allowed room 
in the 1981 budget for the spring sup- 
plemental, but failed to account for 
the consequent outlays in its 1982 
outlay totals. 

A more detailed explanation of the 
bill follows. 

SuMMARY OF EARLY WARNINGS ON SPENDING 
BILLs 
H.R. 4560, FISCAL YEAR 1982—LABOR-HHS 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

This bill is $74 million over its Section 302 
(Budget Resolution) targets for discretion- 
ary budget authority. It is $844 million 
under its target for discretionary outlays. 

The discretionary portion of the bill—that 
part under the effective control of the Ap- 
propriations Committee—constitutes less 
than $30 billion, whereas over $55 billion in 
the bill is for entitlements. The subcommit- 
tee total, which includes discretionary 
amounts in the bill, mandatory amounts, 
advance appropriations from prior years, 
outlays from prior-year budget authority, 
and anticipated supplementals, shows a dif- 
ferent result. The subcommittee total is 
under the total target for budget authority 
by $260 million. It is over the total target 
for outlays by $763 million. This outlay 
overage is almost entirely attributable to 
the 1982 outlay impact of the fiscal year 
1981 spring supplemental/rescission bill. 
That bill resulted in an increase of $703 mil- 
lion in 1982 outlays above the President's 
initial estimates, but was not taken into ac- 
count in the President's Budget or the 
Gramm/Latta amendment to the Budget 
Resolution. 

H.R. 8606, AGRICULTURE AND FOOD ACT OF 1981 

This bill is substantially over the target 
for New Entitlement Authority established 
in the First Budget Resolution. Combined 
with the savings already accomplished in 
reconciliation, this bill would exceed the 
Section 302 (Budget Resolution) target for 
entitlement authority by $739 million. How- 
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ever, amendments are being prepared that 

are expected to reduce the bill below its 

target. 

EARLY WARNING, HOUSE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD ACT OF 1981 


This bill is over the committee's allocated 

new entitlement authority. 
Staff analysis 

Committee: Agriculture. 

Chairman: Mr. de la Garza (Texas). 

Ranking minority member: Mr. Wampler 
(Virginia). 

Scheduled: Thursday or Friday, October 1 
or 2, 1981. 

I. Description of bill 

The bill provides for the reauthorization 
of the farm commodity price support, re- 
search and services, food stamps, and other 
programs, The bill raises the price support 
and target price levels for the agricultural 
commodities. 


II. Comparison with target for discretionary 
appropriations action 
The bill is $739 million over the Agricul- 
ture Committee’s 302(b) report. 


III. Summary table—new entitlement 
authority 


"i Total action to date 
. 302(b) target 


2 

3 

4 

5. Over ( +)/Under ( —) 

6. Amounts assumed but not yet 
considered 

7 


IV, Explanation of over/under 


The bill raises the commodity price sup- 
port levels above those assumed in the First 
Budget Resolution. These higher price sup- 
port levels result in higher estimated out- 
lays in fiscal year 1982. The bill also pro- 
vides for a new conservation program that 
was not assumed in the First Budget Reso- 
lution. 


V. Comparison with the President 


The President’s mid-session budget ap- 
pears to assume a continuation of the farm 
price support programs as they are operat- 
ing for the 1981 crops. The Administration 
has not provided enough detail information 
to allow a comparison between the mid-ses- 
sion budget and the bill. 


VI. Amendments 


It is likely the Agriculture Committee will 
offer an amendment that will result in re- 
ducing the new entitlement authority in the 
bill to below the Agriculture Committee's 
302(b) target. There may also be a substi- 
tute offered which would essentially replace 
the farm legislation contained in the House 
bill with the farm legislation contained in 
the Senate-passed bill, S. 884, which is also 
under the new entitlement authority target. 


VII. Food stamp authorization 


The House bill provides for a food stamp 
program cap of $10.01 billion in fiscal year 
1982, This excludes funding of $825 million 
for the new block grant for Puerto Rico. 
The Congressional Budget Office currently 
estimates the cost of the fiscal year 1982 
food stamp program to be $11.70 billion in 
budget authority and $11.60 billion in out- 
lays under OMB economic assumptions. On 
September 22, 1981, Agriculture Secretary 
Block estimated the full funding cost of the 
fiscal year 1982 program to be $12.10 billion. 
However, the Secretary states that $12.10 
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billion is not the administration's budget re- 
quest and that the administration does not 
intend to request funding beyond the $10.60 
billion included in the March budget. 

The House bill includes a number of legis- 
lative savings provisions which reduced pro- 
gram costs by $1.20 billion. These provi- 
sions, together with an additional $0.45 bil- 
lion in budget reductions, were incorporated 
in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(P.L. 97-35). 


VIII. Definitions of terms in summary table, 
section tii 

Line 1. Amount in bill: This amount is the 
estimated budget impact that will result 
from creating new entitlement benefits. 

Line 2. Prior action: This amount reflects 
new entitlement authority (NEA) that was 
reduced through the enactment of the Om- 
nibus Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

Line 3. Total action to date: Line 1 plus 
line 2. 

Line 4. 302(b) level: The level for new en- 
titlement authority set by the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Line 5. Over (+) or Under (—): Line 3 
minus line 4. 

Line 6. Amounts assumed but not yet con- 
sidered: This reflects NEA amounts for leg- 
islation assumed in the First Budget Resolu- 
tion which have not been considered by the 
authorizing committee. 

Line 7. Over (+) or Under (—): Line 5 
minus line 6. 


H.R. 4560, FY 1982 DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND EDUCA- 
TION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 


This bill is over its targets for discretion- 
ary budget authority by $74 million and 
under for discretionary outlays by $844 mil- 
lion. The subcommittee as a whole, if man- 
datory items are fully funded, could be 
under its target by $260 million in budget 
authority but over in outlays by $763 mil- 
lion. 

Staff analysis 

Committee: Appropriations. 

Subcommittee: Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education and Related Agen- 
cies. 

Chairman: Mr. Natcher (Kentucky). 

Ranking minority member: Mr. Conte 
(Massachusetts). 

Scheduled: Thursday, October 1, 1981. 


I. Description of bill 


This bill provides funds for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Education, and related agencies. 

The bill as a whole is under the 302(b) 
target for this subcommittee in budget au- 
thority by $1,073 million and $875 million 
over in outlays (the sum of lines 5 and 12 
below). If mandatory programs are “fully 
funded”, the subcommittee could be under 
its target by $260 million in budget author- 
ity and over in outlays by $763 million (the 
sum of lines 7 and 14). 


II. Comparison with target for discretionary 
appropriations action 

Pursuant to the Budget Act and HBC 
scorekeeping, the subcommittee has two tar- 
gets: one for discretionary programs and 
one for mandatory programs. Since the Ap- 
propriations Committee is bound by existing 
entitlement law, it generally cannot effec- 
tively change the amounts required for the 
funding of mandatory programs. Its target 
for discretionary programs is therefore the 
main focus for this Early Warning report. 
Further, if the conference report on this ap- 
propriation bill exceeds the target for dis- 
cretionary budget authority, the bill will be 
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subject to the “delayed enrollment” provi- 
sion of Section 305 of the First Budget Res- 
olution for Fiscal Year 1982. As shown on 
line 7 below, the bill in over its 302(b) target 
for discretionary budget authority by $74 
million and under its outlay target by $844 
million. 


III. Summary table 
[in millions of dollars) 


The amounts shown below are only for discretionary 
1982 spending in this bill: 
1. Discretionary amounts 


10. Total... 
11. 302(b) target. 
12. Over (+)/under (—) 
13. Supplemental amounts needed... 
4 Over (-+)/under (—) 


IV. Explanation of over/under 

Despite the fact that the House Budget 
Committee is unable to give a definitive 
answer to the question of where a particular 
bill is over or under its 302(b) allocation, it 
does compare the items in a bill to the as- 
sumptions contained in the Budget Resolu- 
tion. It is important to note that the line 
item assumptions in the Budget Resolution 
are not binding on a committee. A list of the 
major areas where this bill differs from the 
Budget Resolution follows: 

Discretionary Programs. '—For education, 
training and employment programs, the bill 
recommends an increase of $360 million in 
budget authority and a decrease of $800 mil- 
lion in outlays. Increases are included for 
education for the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped persons and for vocational educa- 
tion, The outlay reductions reflect a reduc- 
tion in education block grants and outlay 
reestimates in other programs. 

Health programs are reduced by $160 mil- 
lion in budget authority and $400 million in 
outlays. The reductions primarily are in 
community health and mental health, alco- 
holism and drug abuse programs, and in 
health education and training programs. 

Low-income energy assistance programs 
are increased by $400 million in budget au- 
thority and in outlays. 

Mandatory Programs.—The committee 
recommendation is $1,147 million under the 
budget authority assumed in the Resolution 
for entitlement programs. The Appropria- 
tions Committee anticipates that these addi- 
tional funds will be used for supplementals 
for the Guaranteed Student Loan and 
Foster Care Programs. 

The mandatory outlay estimate for pro- 
grams included in this bill is $1,719 million 
over the Resolution assumption. $704 mil- 
lion of this increase reflects enactment of 
the fiscal year 1981 spring supplemental. 
Neither the President’s budget nor the 
Gramm/Latta amendment accounted for 


1 The remaining budget authority difference re- 
flects the fact that the 302(b) allocation made by 
the Appropriations Committee is approximately 
$500 million above the amount assumed in the 
302(a) assumptions in the First Budget Resolution. 
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these outlays. Most of the rest of the outlay 
overage is due to CBO estimates of higher 
outlays associated with mandatory pro- 
grams, which are higher than those as- 
sumed in the President’s Budget and the 
Gramm/Latta amendment. 


V. Comparison with the President 
(discretionary amounts only) 


This bill is above the President's requests 
for discretionary programs by $1,827 million 
in budget authority and $917 million in out- 
lays. 


VI. Credit 


The Budget Resolution contains non-bind- 
ing targets for credit program amounts. 
This is the first year that there has been a 
credit scorekeeping system. There is no 
302(a) and 302(b) allocation for credit pro- 
gram limitations. For comparative purposes 
only, the table below shows the bill and 
First Budget Resolution Assumptions. 


The Labor-HHS bill exceeds the direct 
loan target assumptions by $50 million and 
matches the target for primary guarantees. 
The programs assumed to be limited in the 
resolution but not acted upon in the bill 
(line 2 in Table 1) are as follows: 

Direct Loans.—Health Services. A $1 mil- 
lion limitation was proposed for direct loans 
in health services. No language was included 
in the bill, nor was there an explanation in 
the report. 

Rural development loan fund. The resolu- 
tion assumed a $8 million limitation for 
direct loans for the CSA rural development 
fund. Sec. 681 of the reconciliation bill in- 
cluded this loan program in the discretion- 
ary authority of the Secretary. The appro- 
priations bill provided $32.6 million for the 
discretionary authority but established no 
limitation on rural development funds. The 
July budget eliminated the request for the 
proposed limitation. 


Loan Guarantees.—Health professional 
graduate student loan fund. The resolution 
assumed a limitation of $100 million. No 
limitation was included in the bill nor was 
there an explanation in the report. The 
January budget Appendix narrative states 
that no BA was required for fiscal year 
1982. 

Rural development loan fund. The resolu- 
tion assumed a $2 million limitation on loan 
guarantees. The appropriations bill estab- 
lished no limitation on rural development 
funds and the July budget eliminated the 
request for the proposed limitation. 


VIII. Definitions of Terms in Summary 
Table, Section III 


Line 1. Discretionary amounts in bill: dis- 
cretionary FY 1982 appropriations in H.R. 
4560. 
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Line 2. Prior action: the FY 1982 budget 
authority and outlays for this subcommittee 
that were appropriated in prior bills. 

Line 3. Total action to date: line 1 plus 
line 2. 

Line 4. 302(b) target: the target for discre- 
tionary appropriations for this subcommit- 
tee set by the Appropriations Committee 
pursuant to the Budget Act. 

Line 5. Over (+)/Under (—): line 3 minus 
line 4. 

Line 6. Amounts assumed but not yet con- 
sidered: these are amounts assumed in the 
fiscal year 1982 Budget Resolution for 
which funding has been deferred by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, probably until 
next Spring’s supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

Line 7. Over (+)/Under (—): line 5 plus 
line 6. 

Line 8 Mandatory amounts in bill: fund- 
ing for mandatory programs (entitlements). 

Line 9. Prior action: outlays from budget 
authority enacted for years prior to fiscal 
year 1982, plus any permanents assigned to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Line 10. Total: line 8 plus line 9. 

Line 11. 302(b) target: the target for man- 
datory amounts for this subcommittee set 
by the Appropriations Committee. The 
target set by the Appropriations Committee 
includes the effect of assumed authorizing 
legislation that would change the level of 
mandatory programs. 

Line 12, Over (+)/Under (—): 
minus line 11. 

Line 13. Supplemental amounts needed: 
amounts for any new entitlement legislation 
assumed in the Budget Resolution, for the 
October 1 pay raise, and to fund mandatory 


line 10 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


items in the bill at the level estimated in the 
Budget Resolution. 
Line 14. Over (+)/Under (—): line 12 plus 
13. 
SUMMARY OF AUTHORIZATIONS 
H.R. 4048—KANSAS-MISSOURI BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 
No costs to the Federal government are 
associated with this bill. 
H.R. 2896—NORTH CAROLINA-SOUTH CAROLINA 
SEAWARD BOUNDARY AGREEMENT 
No costs to the Federal government are 
associated with this bill. 
S. 1475—ENERGY POLICY AND CONSERVATION 
ACT AMENDMENTS 
This bill extends for 6 months the au- 


‘thorities contained in the Energy Policy and 


Conservation Act that allow for limited ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws for compa- 
nies that participate in the International 
Energy Sharing Agreement. It has no sub- 
stantial budget effect. 

H.R. 3495—TOXIC SUBSTANCES CONTROL ACT 

This bill authorizes the appropriation in 
fiscal year 1982 and in fiscal year 1983 of 
$63.5 million. CBO had estimated that if 
fully funded, this bill would result in out- 
lays of $31.8 million in fiscal year 1982. The 
Administration's fiscal year 1982 request for 
these activities is $60.1 million. 


S. 304—CONFERENCE REPORT ON TOURISM ACT 


This conference report contains provisions 
originally considered by the House as H.R. 
1311, The National Tourism Policy Act. It 
would create a new agency within the De- 
partment of Commerce called the U.S. 
Travel and Tourism Administration with a 
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1982 authorization of $8.6 million. Funding 
for such a new agency is not assumed in the 
Budget Resolution; however, some funding 
for tourism activities with the International 
Trade Administration is assumed in the 
Resolution, which could be applied toward 
any such new agency. Apparently no direct 
spending results from this bill. Copies of the 
conference report were not available as of 
September 25. 


H.R. 3112—VOTING RIGHTS ACT EXTENSION OF 
1981 


This bill extends the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. It maintains the “preclearance re- 
quirement”, under which affected States 
and localities must clear changes in election 
laws and procedures with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, It amends the bailout provisions as 
well, which allow a State or community to 
free itself from the preclearance require- 
ment. This bill has no budgetary impact in 
fiscal year 1982. 


H.R. 3377—-AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE NONPER- 
FORMING ARTS FUNCTIONS FOR THE KENNEDY 
CENTER 


This bill authorizes appropriations to the 
Secretary of the Interior for services neces- 
sary to the nonperforming arts functions of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, and for other purposes. $4.5 
million is authorized to be appropriated in 
1982. CBO estimates that if funded at that 
level, 1982 outlays would be $4.1 million. 
These funds are consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s budget request and the budget resolu- 
tion. The Interior appropriations bill which 
has passed the House included $4.3 million 
for this purpose.e 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


The House met at 3 p.m. and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. WRIGHT). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 28, 1981. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Jim 
WRIGHT to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981. 

Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Bless all who labor in this place, O 
Lord, and cause us to be receptive to 
the ways of truth and righteousness. 
Send to all who seek Your favor the 
fullness of Your love and the consola- 
tion of Your spirit. With all the pres- 
sures of time, the complexities of 
issues, and the demands for solutions 
that cry for attention, we pray for the 
perspective of Your kingdom and the 
freedom that comes from trust in 
Your word. May Your peace that 
passes all human understanding be 
with us and remain with us always. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day’s proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, 
Journal stands approved. 


rule I, the 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4084. An act to improve the oper- 
ation of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
of 1972, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 


. today, 


munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 


September 30, 1981. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 


The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, the Clerk received at 
9:20 a.m. on Wednesday, September 30, 
1981, the following message from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: That the Senate passed 
without amendment House Joint Resolution 
265, and House Joint Resolution 266. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, JT., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


DAVID STOCKMAN CONDEMNS 
SUGAR STABILIZATION ACT—2 
YEARS AGO 


(Mr. PEYSER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been critical of David Stockman for 
some time now, but today I want to 
agree with David Stockman. I have 
here a release that he put out in 1978 
concerning the Sugar Act. In it he 
says: 

The proposed Sugar Stabilization Act 
scheduled for floor action later this week 
could increase the consumers’ sugar cost by 
a staggering $6 billion over the next 5 years. 


He goes on to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
he charged that the bill is a corporate 
welfare measure disguised as an aid to 
small farmers. He said: 

The thirty largest sugar companies, in- 
cluding Amstar, AMFAC and Jim Walter 
Corporation and others, with annual sales 
in excess of a billion dollars, would receive 
25 percent of the windfall revenues generat- 
ed by the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the same thing is true 
and if we were fortunate 
enough to have David Stockman back 
in the Congress I know that he would 
make the same statement. I am hope- 
ful that in his new position as Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget, he will reaffirm the wisdom 
that he showed just 2 years ago. 


VFW SUPPORTS PRESIDENT 
REAGAN ON AWACS SALE 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the current AWACS discussion, I have 
not seen a more lucid and compelling 
discussion than that recently present- 
ed by the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
its news release of September 25. 


The VFW, which represents those 
who have actively participated in this 
Nation’s wars, characterizes the issue 
in terms which are meaningful to 
those who have in the past borne the 
responsibility for fighting this coun- 
try’s battles. They know the costs of 
being ill prepared and the necessity 
for remaining alert to what any poten- 
tial enemy may be planning. 

For this reason, I commend to the 
reading of the Members of the House 
the following: 

VFW SUPPORTS PRESIDENT REAGAN ON 
AWACS SALE 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Arthur J. Fellwock, 
National Commander of the two million 
member VFW, today called upon the 97th 
Congress, “particularly the U.S. Senate,” 
not to block the proposed AWACS package 
sale to Saudi Arabia. 

The Indiana-born VFW leader declared 
that “Secretary of State Haig placed this 
issue in wide and persuasive form in his 
recent statement to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I urge each United 
States Senator to consider very closely the 
compelling message of the Secretary of 
State before casting a vote against President 
Reagan, on whose behalf Haig was speak- 
ing.” 

(Secretary Haig’s testimony concluded: 
“We must not let our friends’ worries about 
one another diminish our commitment to 
their security or hinder our plans to extend 
strategic cooperation with them. We are 
taking steps to assure that Israeli concerns 
are met, just as we are seeking to assure 
moderate Arab nations that our developing 
strategic cooperation with Israel is directed 
against Soviet intervention and not against 
the Arabs. Unless we are able to work effec- 
tively with all our friends in the region, our 
security, the security of Israel and peace 
itself will be endangered.” ) 

The VFW leader concluded by noting that 
“my statement is not merely the expression 
of a personal view. It arises from a duly 
mandated position of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States which was 
unanimously adopted at our 82nd National 
Convention held last August in Philadelphia 
and, more recently affirmed as a priority se- 
curity goal for 1981-1982. 

“In furtherance of this mandate, I enclose 
herewith a memorandum setting forth, in 
detail, the rationale for our position.” 

To: National Officers, National Council of 
Administration, Past Commanders-in- 
Chief, Department Commanders, De- 
partment Adjutants, Department Publi- 
cations, National Security Committee, 
National Legislative Committee. 

From: Arthur J. Fellwock, Commander-in- 
Chief. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Date: September 23, 1981. 
Subject: AWACS: An opportunity cleverly 
disguised as a problem. 

“It (AWACS) will significantly improve 
Saudi Arabia’s defensive capabilities and 
contribute significantly to the pursuit of 
United States strategic goals."—James L. 
Buckley, Under Secretary of State for Secu- 
rity Assistance. 

“It (again AWACS) will strip Israel naked 
before her enemies.”—Anonymous member 
of Prime Minister Begin’s party in the 
United States. 

la. By now, every non-institutionalized 
adult in America must know that, no later 
than October 30th, the 97th Congress will 
either vote to deny or to permit the Reagan 
Administration permission to sell five air- 
borne warning and control aircraft 
(AWACS) to Saudi Arabia. 

b. In fact, the total $8.5 billion package 
covers: 

(1) the five (5) E-3A AWACS planes; 

(2) eight (8) KC-707 airborne refueling 

tankers; 
(3) 1,177 AIM9L “Sidewinder” air-to-air 
missiles—the same weapons used by our 
USN F-14 “Tomcat” pilots to shoot down 
the two Libyan jets; 

(4) twenty-two (22) ground-based radars; 
and 

(5) 101 fuel tanks for the 62 F-15 fighters 
already approved for sale. The “Sidewind- 
ers” will go on these U.S.-supplied F-15s., 

c. The delivery of the AWACS is sched- 
uled to start during 1985. For the first five 
years, these planes will be manned by com- 
bined U.S.-Saudi crews; then, after 1990, 
Saudi crews without U.S. participation. 

d. The now near-mythical AWACS is, in 
Air Force parlance, an “E3A Sentry.” This 
is a souped-up Boeing #707 which carries a 
crew of 17. Its electronics can detect and 
track up to 400 separate aircraft at ranges 
out to 250 miles. Its four engines give a top 
speed of 530 MPH. The U.S. AWACS can 
direct friendly aircraft to where the “hos- 
tiles” are. The Saudi version will not have 
this capability. The distinguishing feature 
of AWACS is its 30-foot rotating radar 
dome; it looks like an airborne frisbee. It 
cannot detect movements on the ground— 
tanks, troops and the like. AWACS’ vulner- 
ability is total to any hostile fighter air- 
craft. It requires a cordon of protective 
combat aircraft. Without such a cordon, the 
AWACS would resemble nothing more than 
an airborne “Pueblo.” (The “Pueblo” was 
the electronic “spy” vessel seized by the 
North Koreans in 1968.) 

e. As part of the proposed deal, the Saudis 
have agreed to: 

(1) monitoring of AWACS missions by 
U.S. ground personnel; 

(2) no sharing of acquired intelligence 
with any other nation (translation: no tips 
to the Iraqi, Syrian, Jordanian, PLO or 
other Arab nations or movements); 

(3) use of AWACS only over the eastern 
provinces of Saudi Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf and the oil-rich areas near Dhahran 
and Ras Tanura. (Using AWACS in western 
Saudi Arabia closer to Israel might see the 
ridiculous scenario of U.S.-supplied and par- 
tially U.S.-manned AWACS, with U.S.-sup- 
plied Saudi F-15s fighting their Israeli 
counter-parts. Think the Israelis wouldn't 
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do this? Please try to remember the deliber- 
ate 1967 Israeli sinking of the U.S. monitor- 
ing ship “Liberty.”) And more on con- 
straints; 

(4) Under Secretary of State Buckley has 
stated “further limitations on AWACS oper- 
ations will be revealed only to the Congress 
on a confidential basis.” 

2A. AWACS POLITICS (DOMESTIC BRANCH) 

(1) The key question—normally not clear- 
ly stated—is: does the Israeli lobby have 
such clout with the U.S. Congress that, in 
effect, what Israel wants, Israel gets—and 
wider U.S. interests be damned? 

Tentative answer 

(2) President Ford, on March 24, 1975, 
called for a “total re-examination of Ameri- 
can policy towards the Middle East” when 
he suspended further arms shipments to 
Israel. This statement triggered one of the 
most memorable lobbying efforts ever seen 
on Capitol Hill. Seventy-six (76) U.S. Sena- 
tors told their (and our President), in effect, 
to knock it off. The “re-examination” was 
abruptly halted. The Israeli lobby won. 
Maybe America did; maybe America didn’t. 
(Certainly former Arkansas Senator Bill 
Fulbright didn't. He called for an “even- 
handed” U.S. policy towards the Middle 
East. Nor did ex-Ambassador George Ball, 
now a distinguished ex-Ambassador who 
also urged the same course.) 

(3) Yet, this very Israeli display of clout in 
U.S. domestic politics has, on the AWACS 
issue, alerted ordinary Americans, who gen- 
erally admire Israel and wish it well, to the 
intrusive influence of a foreign nation, how- 
ever hard-pressed, into what should be our 
business. Additionally, the effective Israeli 
air raids on Beirut (300-plus dead) and on 
the Iraqi nuclear reactor at Osirak, both 
done without consultation with us, have 
raised the spectre of ‘‘Israel—a loose cannon 
on the deck.” 

(4) On October 1st, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration will send its statutory notice to Con- 
gress about the impending arms package 
sale to Saudi Arabia. An adverse majority 
vote in both the House and the Senate will 
block the $8.5 billion sale. If not, the sale 
goes through on October 30th. 


Fearless forecast 


(5) The AWACS package will not pass the 
House; 253 Representatives have signed a 
resolution opposing it. But, 

(6) it has a marginal chance of passing the 
Senate even though, on June 14th, some 54 
Senators formally expressed their “deep 
concern.” More recently, 50 Senators have 
indicated their opposition even before the 
Administration makes it case. 

An Administration victory in the Senate 
will require the same intensive effort that 
the Carter Administration applied to the 
Panama Canal Treaties. 


(B) AWACS POLITICS (FOREIGN POLICY BRANCH) 
Pro-AWACS 


(1) A pro-AWACS decision will, even 
before the hardware gets there, favorably 
condition Saudi Arabia to receive and work 
with an emergency RDF troop movement 
into the Middle East. Once AWACS is in 
place, the military advantage to deploying 
U.S. forces is obvious. 
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(2) An $8.5 billion sale will help our bal- 
ance of payments. 

(3) What we are talking about is five air- 
planes to a friendly country, not lending the 
nuclear button to strangers. 

(4) Thirty-two percent of the world’s oil 
exports originate in Saudi Arabia; a nation 
of five million people, as large geographical- 
ly as the United States east of the Mississip- 
pi, as defenseless as a pool table. And, the 
oil fields can be over-watched and given 
their early-warning protection by air only. 

(5) If we turn down the Saudis, to the 
quiet delight of the Soviets, the Saudis 
could turn to the British “NIMROD” 
system (the Brits invented radar) or to the 
French Mirage 2000/4000 aircraft. And 
there, incidentally, would go Secretary Al 
Haig’s “strategic consensus” for the Middle 
East. 


(c) Anti-A WACS 


(1) Look what happened to all the sophis- 
ticated hardware we gave to Iran. Here we 
go again. 

(Yes, this conceivably could happen.) Or, 

(2) the Saudis will use this package 
against Israel. 

(Not while we control the spare parts and 
the Israelis command the air—as they do.) 

3. Conclusion 

On the tough security decisions, stay with 
the President unless there are self-evident 
reasons to oppose him. (This is not the 
Panama Canal or Amnesty. It is a sincere 
and informed effort to enhance our securi- 
ty.) 

Two VFW security mandates from the 
82nd National Convention apply: 

(a) Resolution Number 407, “Defense: The 
Long Road Back” concludes that “President 
Reagan, in his necessarily long-term plan to 
‘rearm America,’ enjoy our undivided loyal- 
ty and support;” and 

(b) Resolution Number 408, “Shoring Up 
The Middle East” which calls for “full and 
demonstrated support for Saudi Arabia,” 
and “halting and reversing Soviet penetra- 
tion of the area by every possible means:” 

The next six weeks will demonstrate 
whether or not it is possible to advance a 
“Made-in-America” policy towards the 
Middle East. 

The AWACS package is in the national in- 
terest and should not be blocked. 

Cordially in comradeship, 

ARTHUR J. FELLWOCK, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


IT’S TIME TO GET THE BUDGET 
UNDER CONTROL 


(Mr. RICHMOND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, after 
Congress enacted President Reagan’s 
tax cut and budget reconciliation bills 
last summer, the financial community 
all across our country registered a ver- 
dict of “no confidence.” Investors 
voted with their feet. Chaos resulted 
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in the stock and bond markets, with 
prices falling and interest rates soar- 
ing to record heights each week. 

It is clear that we will have massive 
budget deficits year after year, result- 
ing from the ill-considered 3-year tax 
cut and increased Pentagon spending 
combined with the Fed’s tight lid on 
monetary growth. Obviously, these 
policies will not bring interest rates 
down, as the President had promised, 
but instead, they will keep interest 
rates devastatingly high for the fore- 
seeable future. 

To mollify Wall Street, the Presi- 
dent last Thursday night led us fur- 
ther down the road to ruin by propos- 
ing even more budget cuts that would 
heap further burdens on the poor and 
on middle-income America. 

Now, the world economy has regis- 
tered its own vote of “no confidence” 
in Reaganomics, fearing that contin- 
ued budget deficits and high interest 
rates in the United States will drag 
the economies of our trading partners 
into the depths. 

Before further cuts are proposed to 
mollify these critics, I believe it is time 
to consign Reaganomics to the dust 
bin and enact a sensible economic pro- 
gram that will balance the budget in a 
way that is fair to all Americans. 

I am currently preparing legislation 
that would do this through a combina- 
tion of judicious budget cuts and reve- 
nue-enhancing measures designed to 
raise over $40 billion in 1982. Unlike 
the President’s proposals, it would give 
us a true “share-the-burden” budget, 
which I invite each and every Member 
of the House of Representatives to co- 
sponsor on a bipartisan basis. 

Last week, I sent a “Dear Colleague” 
letter explaining my budget proposal, 
and I would like to insert it in the 
RECORD at this point. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 24, 1981. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I am preparing to intro- 
duce legislation that would, under the Presi- 
dent’s economic assumptions, balance the 
budget for fiscal year 1982 by cutting $6 bil- 
lion in outlays and by raising almost $40 bil- 
lion in new revenues—by charging realistic 
fees for those who use selected government 
services, by eliminating various tax expendi- 
tures that primarily benefit upper income 
taxpayers, and by increasing excise taxes on 
cigarettes, liquor and gasoline. I invite you 
to cosponsor this legislation. 

It has become evident during the past 
weeks that the President’s program will not 
solve the country’s economic problems. 
During the past month, Wall Street has reg- 
istered its vote of no confidence, foreseeing 
that continued massive deficits combined 
with tight money will result in even higher 
inflation and interest rates than we are now 
only barely surviving. In addition, recent 
polis indicate that voters all across the 
country are rapidly becoming disenchanted 
with the President’s program of slashing 
benefits that are at the cutting edge of sur- 
vival for our Nation’s poorest citizens and 
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pulling the rug from under workers and the 
middle class while heaping new tax benefits 
on the rich. 

Tonight the President will address the 
Nation and propose additional budget cuts, 
driving his ill-considered policies even fur- 
ther in the wrong direction. While the 
threat of renewed inflation requires budget 
restraint, it is time for Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike to recognize that we can’t 
break the back of our economic problems by 
breaking the backs of the middle class and 
lower income Americans. 

The “Share-the-Burden” budget will pro- 
vide the restraint called for in today’s eco- 
nomic climate without heaping additional 
travail on those who have been most seri- 
ously burdened by the spending cuts that 
have already been made at the President's 
request. Instead, this budget proposal would 
spread the burden fairly. 

First, user fees for a variety of govern- 
ment services would be imposed or raised to 
cover costs. There is no reason why yacht 
owners should not pay for the services they 
receive from the Coast Guard, why interna- 
tional travelers should not pay for Customs 
services, why inventors should not pay for 
the protection rendered by the Patent 
Office, or why recreational and corporate 
aviation should not pay for safety services 
rendered by the FAA. 

Second, a number of special tax breaks for 
individuals and businesses would be ended. 

Third, excise taxes would be raised on 
cigarettes, alcoholic beverages and gasoline. 

Finally, social security and government 
pensions would be indexed to either the CPI 
or average wages, to insure that the income 
of retirees rise only as fast as the incomes of 
those who are still working. 

It is time for a bipartisan effort to get our 
economy back in shape, by following a pru- 
dent budget policy that requires everyone to 
sacrifice fairly. This is the goal of the 
Share-the-Burden budget. 

If you wish to cosponsor the Share-the- 
Burcen budget, please let me know or have 
your staff contact William Buechner at 224- 
0378. 

Sincerely, 
FRED RICHMOND. 


THE ‘“SHARE-THE-BURDEN” BupGET—FIscaL 
1982 Savincs 


{In millions of dollars} 
Total savings 


A. Spending reductions 


1. Index annual increases in 
social security benefits to the 
increase in the CPI or the in- 
crease in average 
whichever is lower. 

2. (a) Increase military and Fed- 
eral civilian retirement bene- 
fits in line with inflation an- 
nualy rather than semi-annu- 


(b) Index annual increases to the 
increase in the CPI or average 
wages, as in No. 4 

3. Eliminate revenue sharing for 
the 11 States with energy sev- 
erance tax revenues SA 


1. Increase airport user fees for 
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corporate and recreational 
800 
2. Impose waterway user fees, to 
recover one-half of direct costs 
3. Raise the international depar- 
ture fee for passengers leaving 
in airplanes and ships from 
current charge of $3 per 
person to $10 
4. Increase patent application 
and maintenance fees to recov- 
er 100 percent of costs 
5. Enact user charges for many 
Coast Guard activities that 
affect private individuals 


C. Reduced tax expenditures. 


1. Repeal deduction for interest 
paid on consumer debt 

2. Repeal deduction for interest 
on mortgages for other than 
principal residence 

3. End excess of percentage de- 
pletion over cost depletion for 
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4. End excess of percentage de- 
pletion over cost depletion for 
nonfuel minerals and for fuels 
other than oil and gas 

5. Require that intangible oil 
and gas drilling costs be amor- 
tized rather than expensed 

6. Eliminate deferral of income 
of domestic international sales 
corporations (DISCs) 

7. Eliminate deferral of income 
of controlled foreign corpora- 


8. End capital gains treatment of 
timber income 

9. End capital gains treatment of 
certain agricultural income, 
such as farm sale of beef and 


1. Double the excise tax on alco- 
holic beverages (current $5.8 
billion) 

2. Double the excise tax on ciga- 
rettes and cigars (current $2.6 
billion) 

3. Replace the current 4¢ per 
gallon excise tax on gasoline 
and diesel fuel with a 14¢ per 
gallon effective Oct. 1, 1981, 
which would be adjusted quar- 
terly thereafter in accordance 
with changes in producer 
prices ($13.1 billion in added 
revenues in 1982) less $2 billion 
rebate to essential users 

4. Increase receipts from rents 
and royalties on the Outer 
Continental Shelf 


TERMINATION OF COMMUNITY 
SERVICES CONDEMNED 


(Mr. CORRADA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, pursuant to its oversight re- 
sponsibility for the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources met to review the 
termination of the Community Serv- 
ices Administration. As of midnight to- 
night, CSA will cease to exist. As I am 
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told, this will mark the first time a 
Federal agency has been totally elimi- 
nated since the end of World War II. 

The national effort to prevent pover- 
ty will now be carried on by State gov- 
ernments through the community 
services block grant program. This 
program will be administered by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. Since August 13, the Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Mr. David Stockman, has been 
in charge of CSA and responsible for 
its termination and the transition of 
programing to the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

Today we mark the end of an 
agency. But more significantly we 
mark the end of the only Federal 
agency with a commitment to prevent 
poverty—not just treat its symptoms. 

Before the Community Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity which preceded it, 
most Government efforts to aid the 
poor looked very much like charity— 
cash payments. The welfare check is 
an example. These payments were 
usually based on some percentage of a 
minimal level of assistance. While 
they may have kept dependent chil- 
dren from starving, welfare did not 
provide enough assistance to provide 
them with enough education, health, 
and nutrition to allow them to fairly 
compete for jobs when they got older. 
Had they been able to compete equally 
for employment, they might have 
been able to pull themselves out of 
poverty by their bootstraps as is the 
American way. Instead, unable to com- 
pete fairly for jobs, the children of 
welfare recipients became welfare re- 
cipients and their children after them. 

Personal cash payments—welfare 
checks—have not been part of the pro- 
grams of the Community Services Ad- 
ministration. The underlying strategy 
of these programs has not been to give 
the poor a “hand-out” but rather a 
“hand-up.” They have not offered a 
“safety-net,” which may ensnare as 
well, but rather a way out of poverty— 
a way to break the cycle of poverty. 
They have aimed at a_self-sufficien- 
cy—not dependency. 

To a considerable extent they have 
succeeded. While the war on poverty 
has not been won, the battle has been 
joined. While our population has risen 
over the past two decades, the number 
of this Nation’s poor has fallen by 
more than 12 million. 

Still, the war has not been won and 
more than 25 million Americans 
remain captive. Sad to say, nearly 8 
out of 10 are women and children; 2 
out of 10 are over 60 years of age. 
While about 6 out of 10 are white, mi- 
norities are still disproportionately 
represented. 
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Mr. Speaker, the war on poverty is 
not dead. It will continue at the State 
level with drastically reduced re- 
sources. It will continue with Head 
Start and the Foster Grandparent pro- 
grams which were spun off from the 
original Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. It will continuue in volunteer 
programs at the State and local levels. 
It will continue—but the Federal lead- 
ership provided by the Community 
Services Administration will not—and 
it will be missed. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES: WHO IS 
PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE? 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Reagan has been criticized for 
moving too fast and too far in his 
drive to turn the economy around. 

Many of those on the other side who 
are moaning the loudest were in this 
House 4 years ago when their Presi- 
dent was in office. 

Back then in January of 1977, the 
prime rate was 6.25. 

In January of 1978 it was 7.93. But 
no one acted. Not the President, not 
the Congress. 

In January of 1979, the prime was 
11.75. Again, no action. 

In January of 1980, the prime had 
risen to 15.25. 

Then we got some silly talk about a 
balanced budget, but no action. Just 
talk. 

When Jimmy Carter left office in 
January 1981 the prime rate was 21.5 
percent—a 250-percent increase since 
he took control of the White House in 
1977. 

We have had 4 years of fiddling 
while the economy burned. Shall we 
wait some more? Absolutely not. We 
have waited for 4, long, painful years. 
All time has expired, Mr. Speaker. 


H.R. 4555 INTRODUCED, CALLING 
FOR REVOCATION OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE RULING 81-216 


(Mrs. SNOWE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Internal Revenue Service ruling, 81- 
216, has dealt a serious blow to the Na- 
tion’s small businessmen and farmers. 
That ruling, which disallows tax ex- 
emptions for pooled industrial revenue 
bonds issued in multiples of $1 million, 
denies to this critical sector of the 
economy a vital resource of financing. 
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The Internal Revenue Service, by 
implementing this sweeping change 
and reversing a longstanding practice, 
endangers the very existence of many 
small businesses and slows the growth 
of new ventures. 

In my home State of Maine the 
impact of this ruling, if allowed to 
stand, will be devastating. Commercial 
credit is all but out of reach because of 
high-interest rates. Loans usually 
available through a variety of Federal 
agencies are quickly becoming inacces- 
sible. If industrial revenue bonds 
cannot be issued in the aggregate with 
tax exempt status, where shall small 
business turn—to the bankruptcy 
courts? 

In light of these factors, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 4555, which calls for the 
immediate revocation of this ruling. It 
is my sincere hope that this House will 
give full consideration to this bill and 
I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port my efforts. 


HAPPY FISCAL NEW YEAR 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor of the House this afternoon 
to wish a happy New Year to my col- 
leagues and to an anxious Nation con- 
cerned about our economic situation. 

Last month, 48 hours after the 
President signed the biggest budget re- 
duction and tax cut in recorded histo- 
ry, many in this Chamber and many 
people around the Nation said, “It has 
not worked, the economy is in trouble. 
Interest rates are up, the stock market 
is down and economic activity has de- 
clined, and the estimates of budget 
deficits have increased.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that tomor- 
row is the first day of the fiscal year. 
Tomorrow is the day on which the tax 
cut supported by this President finally 
comes into effect, and the first budget 
adopted under his administration be- 
comes effective. I know we can look 
forward to more celebrations as incen- 
tive returns to the marketplace, and I 
wish you once again, “Happy New 
Year.” 


REASONABLE SUGAR PROGRAM 
WILL HELP MAINTAIN VIABLE 
SUGAR-PRODUCING INDUSTRY 
(Mr. STANGELAND asked and was 

given permission to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of the sugar provision in 
this year’s farm bill, I'am vitally con- 
cerned that this Congress enact a rea- 
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sonable sugar program to help main- 
tain a viable domestic sugar-producing 
industry. 

The United States currently pro- 
duces only slightly more than one-half 
of the sugar consumed in this country 
and unless we approve a sugar pro- 
gram to protect both our sugar pro- 
ducers and consumers, the entire do- 
mestic sugar-producing industry could 
be forced out of business. Our past ex- 
periences with OPEC oil should teach 
us the consequences of relying too 
heavily on what may temporarily seem 
to be cheap imports. 

The outcome of the sugar legislation 
currently pending in this year’s farm 
bill is a matter that will directly affect 
a large number of people living in my 
congressional district. The Seventh 
District of Minnesota has more sugar 
beet acreage than any other district in 
the Nation. 

Furthermore, the sugar beet growers 
in western Minnesota are also beet 
sugar processors through the oper- 
ation of their cooperatively owned fac- 
tories—four facilities on the Minneso- 
ta side and three more across the 
North Dakota border. In all, there are 
more than 1,200 farm families in my 
area who have staked their economic 
future on the survival of the domestic 
sugar industry, and there are more 
than 1,500 factory employees who are 
likewise directly dependent on the 
future viability of our Nation’s sugar 
industry. 

A sugar program that moderates the 


extreme price variations common in 
the world sugar market would benefit 
both consumers and producers and I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
sugar language contained in the 1981 
farm bill. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY COMES UP 
WITH MORE BANKRUPT IDEAS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, along 
with other Americans, I watched the 
Democrats the other evening reply to 
President Reagan’s budget speech. 
What I saw was the party that drove 
the Nation to the brink of national 
bankruptcy, come up with more bank- 
rupt ideas. 

Their message, delivered in all seri- 
ousness, was that we should raise the 
taxes of all working Americans and re- 
place a policy of national defense 
strength with one of national weak- 
ness. 

To what end? The Democrats seem 
to want to expand Federal spending 
instead of cutting it. They want more 
and bigger welfare programs. They 
couch their language in terms of help- 
ing the elderly and the poor, but they 
forgot to mention that it was their 
budget plan, not the President’s, that 
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proposed to cut the cost of living in- 
crease to social security next year. 
And it was their economic program 
that forced more and more poor out of 
their jobs. 

Higher taxes, less defense, more wel- 
fare and reduced social security—that 
is the Democrats’ program. The Presi- 
dent has a much better idea, and 
should have a chance to see it work. 
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NATION’S WELFARE DEPENDENT 
ON SUPPORT FOR PRESI- 
DENT’S PROGRAM 


(Mr. RUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s program for reduction of 
spending and reduction of taxes will 
go into effect tomorrow. This is the 
miracle that the people of this Nation 
have been crying for over many, many, 
years. It is a cry to which the Congress 
of the United States has turned a deaf 
ear and which it has refused to consid- 
er. 
I have recently talked with distin- 
guished former Members of this Con- 
gress, including leaders from the ma- 
jority side, who deplore the consistent 
recalcitrance of the Congress to sup- 
port the President’s program. The 
President knows, as they know and as 
we all know, that there never will be 
another opportunity for economic and 
politic survival and salvation for our 
country if we do not support this pro- 
gram totally, and we must put the Na- 
tion’s welfare ahead of the special in- 
terest groups that are trying to throw 
a roadblock into the acceptance of the 
program. 

I hope that this Congress will not 
falter but will firmly support Presi- 
dent Reagan’s program to rescue our 
country from economic disaster and 
restore our Nation to greatness that 
free enterprise will provide. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP—A 
PRICELESS HERITAGE 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, on September 22, 1981, 
the House passed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 220, which called for the confer- 
ring of honorary citizenship upon 
Raoul Wallenberg. I was absent from 
the House on official business at the 
time, but if I had been present, I 
would have opposed the resolution 
and would have voted against it. 

My position on that subject is clear- 
ly stated in my separate and dissent- 
ing views which accompanied the com- 
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mittee report on the resolution, in 
which I was joined by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. HYDE). 

Mr. Speaker, those views are as fol- 
lows: 


SEPARATE AND DISSENTING VIEWS OF HON. 
GEORGE E. DANIELSON AND Hon. HENRY J. 
HYDE 


I do not agree with the action of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in reporting the bill, House 
Joint Resolution 220 favorably to the House 
of Representatives. 

I regret that it is necessary to stand in op- 
position to legislation which is emotionally 
and politically charged and which appeals 
to the humanitarian instincts and principles 
which we all share. This opposition can 
easily be misunderstood, or misconstrued, to 
reflect a lack of appreciation for the heroic 
acts of a fine person under the most diffi- 
cult of circumstances. My opposition is 
based on other, most fundamental, consider- 
ations. 

I perceive and I cherish American citizen- 
ship as the highest honor that our country 
can confer upon a person who is a citizen of 
another land. The granting of that citizen- 
ship is the admission and welcoming of that 
person into our national family. It must not 
be lightly bestowed and the granting of it 
certainly should never be used as an ac- 
knowledgement of appreciation for in doing 
so we would be diminishing and demeaning 
the citizenship of those of us who have been 
born to this land and to the millions before 
us who have supported the principles we 
stand for and have fought and died to pre- 
serve for our country. 

Our Founding Fathers considered citizen- 
ship important enough to provide in our 
Constitution that: 

No person except a natural born Citizen, 
or a Citizen of the United States, at the 
time of the Adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the Office of President; 
eee 

As Members of the Congress, we all have 
had cases brought to our attention of per- 
sons who have come here as immigrants and 
sought to become naturalized citizens but 
who, because of some past transgression or 
technicality, have been unable to qualify; 
and many of us have used our efforts 
through private legislation and otherwise to 
assist those people who have done every- 
thing within their power to become Ameri- 
can citizens. 

As I have reviewed this legislation, I have 
experienced a feeling of pride in Mr. Wal- 
lenberg’s fine work. He was a Swedish citi- 
zen. All of my ancestors were Swedish and I 
suppose that that ethnic kinship should 
evoke in me some special feeling of affinity 
with him. It does; but not enough to dimin- 
ish, by one whit, the importance of Ameri- 
can citizenship as I perceive it. 

And I am not alone in perceiving Ameri- 
can citizenship as something not to be treat- 
ed lightly, that feeling has been shared by 
millions of Americans. Our Capitol building 
of which we are so proud was decorated in 
large part by a naturalized American citizen, 
an Italian immigrant named Constantino 
Brumidi. Those who know and love the Cap- 
itol know and cherish the memory of Bru- 
midi. Brumidi spent most of his life painting 
the Senate wing of the Capitol, the Capitol 
dome and some other areas. The most cher- 
ished thing in his life was his American citi- 
zenship. One of his paintings is the feature 
of the Members Private Dining Room and is 
signed “C. Brumidi, Artist, Citizen of the 
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U.S.”. Brumidi regarded his American citi- 
zenship with the greatest of pride and with 
him I agree. 

Our history is replete with instances of 
fine people who did a great deal for our 
country yet to them we have not extended 
American citizenship. The Marquis de La- 
fayette helped us achieve our independence 
200 years ago. In his case, as in that of our 
founding fathers, he pledged to America his 
life, his fortune and his sacred honor. Yet 
we did not grant him American citizenship. 
And then there was Casimir Pulaski who 
was also prominent in the American revolu- 
tion. Did we extend him American citizen- 
ship? 

How about those who have been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
highest tangible award that our country can 
give, which is awarded only for bravery 
above and beyond the call of duty. I have 
been informed that not all of the more than 
3,400 who received this medal were Ameri- 
can citizens. Have we conveyed American 
citizenship upon them? 

I experienced a feeling of pride that Mr. 
Wallenberg devised a safe conduct passport 
to make it possible for those whom he 
helped to escape from Hitler’s terror. It was 
a remarkable procedure, though not with- 
out precedent. History remembers that 
during the years immediately after World 
War I, thirty years before Wallenberg, an- 
other Scandinavian, the great Fridtjof 
Nansen of Norway, devised a similar pass- 
port, known historically as the Nansen pass- 
port, to enable many victims of the Turkish 
genocide of the Armenian people to escape 
from the Middle East and emigrate to other 
areas including the United States, where 
many of them today are American citizens. 
Some of the older refugees from that First 
Holocaust have shown me with pride their 
Nansen passports to America. We have not 
made Fridtjof Nansen an American citizen. 

In the argument favoring the granting of 
citizenship in this case, it was recalled that 
the United States once granted honorary 
American citizenship to Winston Churchill. 
That, in fact, was the one and only situation 
in which an honorary American citizenship 
has ever been granted. The importance and 
intensity of Mr. Churchill's relationship to 
the United States during the period of 
World War II is common knowledge and, if 
anyone ever earned honorary citizenship, it 
would have been Churchill. Also, Church- 
ill’s mother was an American citizen which 
is a significant added factor and, in addition, 
he had consented to receiving the honor. 
Despite those facts, if I had been here in 
the Congress at that time, I would not have 
voted for his honorary citizenship. 

The history of World War II and its after- 
math is filled with the stories of heroic ac- 
tions by people guided by humanitarian 
principles. We should commend them, we 
should revere them, we should remember 
them and their deeds, and we should try to 
emulate them. But that does not mean that 
we must give away American citizenship to 
those people. 

I am sure that Mr. Wallenberg was proud 
of his Swedish citizenship as all of us are 
proud of our American citizenship, and I 
also believe that Mr. Wallenberg did not 
have need of an additional honorary citizen- 
ship to make himself whole any more than 
any of us feel the need for an honorary citi- 
zenship in some foreign land. That is true of 
patriotic people everywhere. 

I do not take away in any respect from 
Raoul Wallenberg for the fine and coura- 
geous work he did in enabling many to 
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escape from the death camps of Adolph 
Hitler. His courage, his heroic actions are 
beyond dispute. His career and his qualifica- 
tions are not the issue here. The question is 
whether American citizenship should be 
granted in recognition. 

So far as we know Mr. Wallenberg has 
never been in the United States; he has 
never done anything specifically for the 
United States; he has never asked for Amer- 
ican citizenship; we do not know whether he 
would want this honor; we do not even know 
if he is alive. I cannot believe that we 
should convey the highest honor that Amer- 
ica can convey upon a person under those 
circumstances, 

Finally, I feel that there are some things 
in life which are beyond giving away. 

It is my view that there are some things 
which we in the Congress simply have no 
right to give away and one of those is Amer- 
ican citizenship. American citizenship is a 
status which belongs to American citizens 
everywhere, it is not our property to be 
given away for reasons of emotional and po- 
litical gratification. It is unique, the patri- 
mony of the American people, and some- 
thing for us to hold in trust. 

My conscience tells me that I must not 
and cannot vote for this bill and for that 
reason I will not vote for it. There are some 
items of conscience which we must not 
transgress. This is one of them. 


DEMOCRATS VINDICATED IN OP- 
POSITION TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S PROPOSALS 


(Mr. GARCIA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the 1982 fiscal year I want to 
take this opportunity to toast my 
Democratic colleagues who, a few 
months ago, resolved to oppose the ad- 
ministration’s budget slashing propos- 
als. It was a tough vote for many. But 
their wisdom and foresight is begin- 
ning to show and it appears that they 
will be vindicated. 

October 1 begins the new fiscal year. 
It also signals the beginning of a new 
era which, when conceived a few 
months ago, pledged to reduce infla- 
tion, control spending, lower interest 
rates, and generally make things 
better for all Americans. 

Some of my Democratic colleagues 
bought the administration’s inflated 
promises and its economic recovery 
package as did much of the electorate. 
Some of my friends on this side even 
went so far as to counsel and other- 
wise help the administration ram their 
proposals through Congress. Time, 
however, has turned this new begin- 
ning into a false start. And it is inter- 
esting to watch the administration at- 
tempt to blame Democrats and Wall 
Street among others for the demise of 
its plans. Public confidence has plum- 
meted. The President's mandate is dis- 
sipating. Last week the administration 
exacerbated public skepticism when it 
demanded further spending cutbacks. 

Of course, the administration’s 
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sacred cow, the Defense Department, 
has been spared any significant reduc- 
tions. The Defense Department is 
growing fat while the people are 
getter leaner. We cannot feed the 
people the B-1 bomber or the MX mis- 
sile. We cannot even promise them a 
brighter future because of the admin- 
istration’s obsession of building 
doomsday machines. 

The notion of equality and helping 
the less fortunate has been abandoned 
by this administration. The Nation's 
minorities are also upset because the 
President is pushing them back into 
the shadows of political and economic 
obscurity. The people will not tolerate 
this mistreatment for very long into 
this new fiscal year. 

Similarly, we as the majority party 
in the House should resolve in the 
coming fiscal year to oppose any fur- 
ther cutbacks that threaten to rip 
apart what remains of that frayed and 
stretched social safety net. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PORT 
DEVELOPMENT AND NAVIGA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1981 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce today the Port Development and 
Navigation Improvement Act of 1981. 
This bill is designed to break the 
OPEC stranglehold on the United 
States and its free world trading part- 
ners by permitting this Nation to 
assume its natural dominant position 
as the Saudi Arabia of coal in the 
world market. 

It accomplishes this by providing the 
legislative keystone to unlocking the 
vast coal reserves of the United 
States—now estimated to exceed 1.7 
trillion tons of recoverable coal. This 
significant bottleneck to expansion of 
our coal export program can be sum- 
marized in three words: Inadequate 
port capacity. 

The United States has pledged to 
double its coal production by the year 
1990 to permit our Western allies to 
shift from oil to coal as the major 
energy source for meeting their do- 
mestic needs for the balance of this 
century. In order to move this coal in 
an efficient fashion and capture a 
dominant share of this developing 
export market, the United States must 
improve its port capacity within the 
next 3 to 5 years. 

The legislation which I introduce 
today will accomplish this purpose, it 
provides: 

First, a generic, market-oriented ap- 
proach to port development designed 
to reduce the time required for con- 
gressional authorization, funding and 
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construction of new navigation im- 
provement projects from 20 years 
under the present Byzantine system to 
2% years; 

Second, a uniform and orderly ap- 
proach to insuring the timely perform- 
ance of required maintenance dredg- 
ing of the existing system of 189 ocean 
and Great Lakes ports constituting na- 
tional assets, vital to the accommoda- 
tion of rapidly expanding U.S. interna- 
tional trade; and 

Finally, a uniform predictable and 
equitable system of user fees to be im- 
plemented on a port-by-port basis as 
the suggested method of sharing the 
additional cost of constructing and 
maintaining deep-draft channels in 
those few ports which need them and 
can afford to share in the cost of pro- 
viding them. 

I commend this legislative proposal 
for the cosponsorship of my colleagues 
in the Congress—and to the members 
of the Congressional Port Caucus, 
Coal Caucus, Steel Caucus, Export 
Caucus, Great Lakes Coalition, and 
Shipyard Coalition, in particular. As 
vice chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
the Congressional Port Caucus, I 
intend to make every effort to insure 
the enactment of port development 
legislation by the Congress this year. 


AIR CONTROLLERS STRIKE 


(Mr. DOWNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in all 
parts of our Nation there are many 
thousands of Americans suffering un- 
warranted hardships as a result of the 
clash between the Federal Aviation 
Administration and the Professional 
Air Traffic Controllers Organization. 
Airlines are losing business and laying 
off thousands of employees who want 
to work. Businesses and communities 
serving our Nation’s airports are 
facing economic hard times now and 
for the foreseeable future. Millions of 
American citizens, rightly or wrongly, 
are now worried about their safety 
when they fly; none of these citizens 
played any role in the PATCO strike. 

I believe strongly that the time has 
come to renew efforts to bring this 
highly unsatisfactory situation to res- 
olution. The time has come for the 
President, having made his point very 
clearly, to instruct Secretary of Trans- 
portation Lewis to reopen negotia- 
tions. The time has come to announce 
a period of time during which striking 
controllers can return to work while 
negotiations between the FAA and 
PATCO resume. Now that the pas- 
sions that led to extreme actions by 
both sides have cooled somewhat, it is 
time for a more moderate and rational 
approach to bring this regrettable con- 
frontation to a close. 
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In the next few days I plan to send a 
letter to President Reagan urging him 
to adopt this statesmanlike initiative 
without further delay. I will be asking 
my colleagues to join me in this effort 
to reopen negotiations, and I hope 
that whatever their view of the rights 
or wrongs of the aims or the methods 
of either side in this dispute, they will 
appreciate the need to end the disrup- 
tion in our Nation’s air traffic control 
system, to bring back to work the men 
and women whose specialized skills we 
need, and to get our airways and air- 
lines back to normal operation with- 
out delay. 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER’S TENURE 
SHOULD BE EXTENDED; THE 
NATION NEEDS HIM 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fall of the year, in an odd-numbered 
year, spells the time when a President 
of the United States must decide 
whether to extend the distinguished 
tenure in the U.S. Navy of Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover. So I take this 
time today to urge our new President 
of the United States, who has deter- 
mined to rebuild America’s military 
strength, to continue Admiral Rick- 
over in his important defense job for 
another 2 years. 

One of the major objectives of Presi- 
dent Reagan has been to see that the 
American taxpayer gets a buck of serv- 
ice for every taxpayer’s buck that is 
spent. And no one, assuredly, has done 
a more relentless job in seeing that 
Government contractors produce com- 
pletely for the money that they are 
paid than has Admiral Rickover. Be- 
sides that, he has instilled a unique 
spirit of excellence in the members of 
his nuclear Navy, a spirit matched by 
very few other military services 
around the world. In addition to that, 
if Admiral Rickover had been in con- 
trol of the civilian nuclear energy, we 
would not have had Three Mile Island. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Admiral 
Rickover will be reappointed. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I in- 
clude an article that appeared in the 
Armed Forces Journal of October 1981 
describing in great detail and with 
greater eloquence the accomplish- 
ments of Admiral Rickover. It was 
written by Hon. R. James Woolsey, 
Under Secretary of the Navy in the 
Carter administration. I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

RIcKOVER’s LENGTHENING SHADOW 
(By R. James Woolsey) 

One of this century's unique figures is 
about to be in the news again. By February 
of even-numbered years, since time out of 
mind, the Secretary of the Navy has had to 
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decide whether to extend Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover’s active duty for yet another 
two years. The current Secretary, John 
Lehman, can expect at least as much advice 
on this pending decision as countless of his 
predecessors—from such random quarters as 
the odd congressional committee chairman, 
passers-by on the street, and other casually 
interested folks, such as, say, the President. 
The decision is usually made by the preced- 
ing summer or early fall, so the papers are 
probably in Secretary Lehman’s in-box by 
now—sitting there staring at him. (I have 
the timing and mechanics of this process 
pretty well in mind. I signed the last Rick- 
over extension, as Acting Secretary, in the 
fall of 1979.) 

The object of all this biennial attention is 
not only Washington’s ultimate survivor, he 
is—more importantly—one of its perennial 
winners. The two traits are not unrelated. 
As the years have rolled on he has come to 
know more and more about the business of 
building and operating nuclear-powered 
ships. He and his staff have such a combina- 
tion of institutional memory and expertise, 
especially compared to the civilians who 
come and go from the Defense Department, 
that they win a good many more than they 
lose. He has both survived because he wins 
and won because he has survived. 

For many years he has played the Hill the 
way Casals played the cello, but many of his 
strongest. congressional supporters—Pas- 
tore, Rivers, Hebert—are no longer around. 
And he is not the darling of the new mili- 
tary reform movement. 

Rickover’s influence, in the Navy and in 
the country has spread light-years beyond 
the construction of naval nuclear reactors. 
Seeing the need for better-educated officers 
and enlisted men to run his power plants, 
for example, he has become a major force in 
education at the Naval Academy and in the 
NROTC program. His ‘‘why-not-the-best” 
standards about nuclear ship propulsion 
have affected the rest of the Navy as well, 
to the point that generations of nonnuclear 
officers have gnashed their teeth, and 
worse, at having to go to a special school on 
conventional propulsion before assuming 
their seagoing commands, Many of them 
argue strongly that the time would better 
be spent on tactics and other subjects. 

Rickover is the scourge of the conglomer- 
ate builders of nuclear-powered warships, 
insisting on maintaining a whip hand over 
his projects that leaves very little room for 
their corporate notions of profit, and none 
for the Washington lawyers who handle 
their claims against the Government. (He 
scorns the latter breed even more, if that is 
possible, than he does whiz kid systems ana- 
lysts.) “I treat the Government's money as 
if it were my own,” he is fond of saying. 
There are several corporate board rooms 
where they must wonder if Hyman Rickover 
has ever spent a nickel on himself. His of- 
fices, by the way, have always been inten- 
tionally dilapidated—“every penny goes for 
nuclear power.” 

In the strength of his no-nonsense person- 
ality, in the indomitability of his will, and in 
his—well—prickliness, Rickover resembles 
only a few modern figures. To me the clos- 
est parallels are Charles DeGaulle and Men- 
achem Begin. These sorts of men simply 
have a greater specific gravity than the rest 
of mankind. They distort the force fields 
around them, bending more of the world to 
their wills than seems possible or reasona- 
ble, especially to those who get bent. Such 
men can be infuriating to deal with, even 
for statesmen—recall Churchill's saying 
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that the greatest cross he had to bear was 
the Cross of Lorraine. And when such 
people are wrong their mistakes can be as 
lasting as their triumphs. 

But the DeGaulles, the Begins, and the 
Rickovers are the people whose impacts 
reach far beyond, and last long after, their 
own lives. You disagree with the Kindly Old 
Gentleman, as he is sometimes dubbed in 
the Pentagon, about the proper size for air- 
eraft carriers, or any of a number of other 
subjects? You are one of those unfortunates 
who has had a major (or even minor) set-to 
with him and—remember feeling as if you 
had gone 12 rounds with Ali? I understand, 
believe me. 

Still, keep a few things in mind: there is 
no Soviet skipper, anywhere in the world, 
who sleeps soundly in his sea cabin. He can 
never be sure that he isn’t in the cross hairs 
of the periscope of one of Rickover’s marvel- 
ous, quiet black attack boats. And, as we 
fuss with the M-X and the agonizingly hard 
problem of fixing the vulnerability of our 
ICBMs, we have some breathing space—be- 
cause some more of Rickover'’s products, 
carrying their Poseidon and Trident mis- 
siles, slip silently on patrol somewhere be- 
neath the Atlantic and Pacific. His ships are 
commanded and operated by some of the 
most extraordinarily able and professional 
men you will ever meet. Their standards, 
and those of many of their colleagues in 
other parts of the Navy, have been shaped 
directly and indirectly by Rickover’s will 
and perfectionism. (One would wish that his 
influence in the civilian nuclear power in- 
dustry had been greater—Rickover-trained 
people don’t turn the wrong valves the way 
they did at Three-Mile Island.) Yes, his 
standards are so high that there are only 
two-thirds as many such nuclear-trained of- 
ficers as we need, and the ships are so ex- 
pensive that we can’t afford nearly enough 
of them. But unlike much in our modern so- 
ciety, and much in our military establish- 
ment, they work, and they work safely and 
superbly. Could we do better—say, have 
more ships and crews—by cutting some of 
Rickover’s perfectly square corners? Maybe, 
but the rest of us can second-guess the nu- 
clear Navy with a lot less effort than it took 
him to build it—the institution that is his 
lengthened shadow. 

So join the watch to see whether John 
Lehman signs those papers or not. But 
while you’re wondering whether Rickover 
will retire this winter or will be sitting there 
in his office, growling into his telephone, in 
the 21st century—and whatever your prefer- 
ence in the matter—undertake an instruc- 
tive little intellectual exercise: try to think 
of another living American to whom you 
owe more, 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO PRESERVE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST’S BERRY INDUS- 
TRY 
(Mr. DICKS asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his 

remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
with Congressmen SWIFT, MORRISON, 
BONKER, and PRITCHARD from Wash- 
ington State, and with Congressmen 
AuCoIN, WYDEN, and SMITH from 
Oregon, I rise to introduce legislation 
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which will preserve a regional tradi- 
tion and the berry industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Specifically, this legislation: 

Establishes strong, reasonable Fed- 
eral child labor protections by chang- 
ing the agricultural chemical safety 
standard required to be met before 10- 
and 11-year-old children are allowed to 
pick berries from an absolute safety 
standard—which is impossible to 
meet—to a standard requiring a ‘‘sig- 
nificant adverse effect on the health 
or well-being” of the children picking 
berries. 

When this standard and the other 
requirements of the child labor sec- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are met, the Secretary of Labor must 
allow the children to pick. 

Requires the Government, not berry 
growers, to bear the expenses of prov- 
ing that an agricultural chemical 
poses a significant adverse effect on 
the health or well-being of children 
who pick berries. 

Transfers to EPA from DOL the re- 
sponsibility to determine the toxicity 
of agricultural chemicals and pesti- 
cides. 

Continues to require the DOL to en- 
force the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This is good legislation which is 
needed and I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, my full statement is in- 
cluded herewith in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS OF Hon. NORMAN D. DICKS 

Mr. Speaker, today with my good friends 
from Washington and Oregon, I am intro- 
ducing legislation which will preserve a re- 
gional tradition and the berry industry in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

As many in this House know, western 
Washington and Oregon grow large quanti- 
ties of the finest strawberries, raspberries 
and blueberries in the Nation. These delec- 
table berries are harvested by hand. 

Traditionally, due to the frequent short- 
ages of hand harvesters, 10- to 15-year-old 
children have often helped adults pick ber- 
ries at harvest time. This has assisted the 
region's berry growers to harvest their crops 
and has made Pacific Northwest berry pick- 
ing a family affair, where brothers, sisters, 
friends and neighbors pick and enjoy time 
together. 

Parents in the area encourage their chil- 
dren to pick berries to help them learn the 
value of work and the feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The children themselves want to pick ber- 
ries with their families and friends because 
they enjoy it and because they can earn 
extra spending money for that bicycle or 
baseball mitt they might want to buy. 

I picked berries as a child and so did Con- 
gressman Swirr and many of my other 
friends from the Northwest. It was great 
fun and we enjoyed picking for money. 

Unfortunately, during the past few years, 
10- and 11-year-old children have been pre- 
vented from picking berries, despite an at- 
tempt by Congress in 1977 to end a 3-year 
ban on the employment of these children. 

In 1977, amendments to the Fair Labor 
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Standards Act established a set of condi- 
tions which when met enable 10- and 11- 
year-old children to pick berries and hand 
harvest other agricultural products. These 
amendments were drafted to meet the 
unique circumstances of the Pacific North- 
west and Maine, and to allow 10- and 11- 
year-olds to pick berries and potatoes safely, 
while not adversely affecting the employ- 
ment of older workers. 

The conditions in the 1977 law were in- 
tended to allow the children to pick and to 
protect them from the adverse effects of 
pesticides and agricultural chemicals. 

Specifically, the law requires individual 
growers to prove to the Secretary of Labor 
that the pesticides and chemicals used on 
their crops would have no adverse effect on 
the health of the 10- and 11-year-old chil- 
dren who harvest the crop before these chil- 
dren can pick. 

In 1977, I supported this safeguard and 
these amendments because I understood 
that they would enable 10- and 11-year-olds 
to pick berries safely. Unfortunately, the in- 
terpretation of these amendments by the 
Labor Department and the courts has pre- 
vented this. 

The Department and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, in a 
decision on March 20, 1980, have interpret- 
ed the 1977 amendments to mean that a 
grower must bear the burden of proving the 
absolute safety of any pesticide or agricul- 
tural chemical used on berry crops before 
10- and 1l-year-olds would be allowed to 
pick berries. 

While I wish it were possible to prove that 
any chemical is absolutely safe in any con- 
centration or in any use, this just can not be 
done. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
recognizes this and does not require abso- 
lute proof of safety before approving chemi- 
cals or pesticides for commercial use. Addi- 
tionally, many in the scientific community 
believe that an absolute safety standard can 
never be met. 

In 1977, Congress never meant to require 
that such a test for chemicals be met prior 
to allowing 10- and 11-year-olds to pick ber- 
ries. 

However, this is the way the law has been 
interpreted by the Labor Department and 
the courts. 

The legislation I introduce today amends 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the 
act more consistent with the EPA standards 
for chemical and pesticide safeguards. 

It charges the EPA Administrator with 
the responsibility to review the agricultural 
chemicals and pesticides used in berry fields 
and to advise the Secretary of Labor wheth- 
er they pose a significant adverse effect to 
the health of 10- and 11-year-olds. 

If the Administrator finds sufficient evi- 
dence that the chemicals or pesticides used 
in berry fields are potentially hazardous to 
our children, he can recommend to the 
Labor Secretary that they not be allowed to 
pick. The Labor Secretary can then enforce 
the law based on this toxicological determi- 
nation. 

This legislation also removes from the 
growers the burden of proving that the agri- 
cultural chemicals used in berry fields are 
safe. Instead, this proof would be provided 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 

In my view, the EPA is better qualified to 
determine whether agricultural chemicals 
are harmful to children picking berries than 
growers or the Labor Department, which 
have this responsibility now. 
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As many in this House know, the EPA 
routinely makes informed, objective toxico- 
logical analyses and currently is conducting 
a study of the effects of pesticide exposure 
on children under 16 years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, in March of this year, many 
of us met with Labor Department repre- 
sentatives to seek a solution to this problem. 
At that meeting, we expressed our support 
for a solution which continues to require 
the Department to enforce the child labor 
provisions of the FLSA and to protect the 
children of this country from unsafe work- 
ing conditions. 

We also expressed our belief that a rea- 
sonable FLSA standard which both protects 
the health of children and allows them to 
pick berries must be established. Additional- 
ly, we believe that the Government, not 
berry growers, should shoulder the burden 
of providing the adverse effects of agricul- 
tural pesticides or chemicals. 

At the meeting, we discussed ways to solve 
this problem and requested the Depart- 
ment’s views and assistance to save this re- 
gional industry. Unfortunately, despite nu- 
merous inquires, we have not learned the 
extent to which the Department will assist 
us to resolve this matter. 

While I continue to look forward to work- 
ing with the Labor Department to solve this 
problem, I am compelled to take more af- 
firmative action. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce this legislation 
today because I want to see young people 
have a chance to earn extra spending money 
with their friends. I also want to insure that 
Pacific Northwest berry growers will have 
sufficient harvesters to continue to harvest 
strawberries, raspberries, and blueberries in 
the future. 

My bill will continue the strong Federal 
protections which are necessary for young 
workers involved in agricultural hand har- 
vesting operations, but places the burden on 
the Federal Government, not the growers, 
to make the judgements on the toxicity of 
pesticides and other chemicals. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have reasonable 
standards to protect the health of our chil- 
dren, this valuable industry and this 
magnificent regional tradition. 

This legislation will establish such stand- 
ards and place the oversight of them in the 
agencies best qualified to monitor and en- 
force them. 

This good legislation and I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
ROMULO BETANCOURT, DE- 
CEASED 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a high degree of sadness that I 
mention to the House the death of 
Romulo Betancourt—one of the great 
leaders of the Americas—indeed of the 
world. A man born of humble begin- 
nings he began at an early age to dem- 
onstrate his burning desire for democ- 
racy, for respect of the individual, for 
liberty of the mind and of the body, 
and for respect of the ideals of demo- 
cratic institutions. From university 
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student politics he rose to the Presi- 
dency of Venezuela—the first elected 
President of that country to complete 
the full term to which he was elected. 

We in the United States of America 
should admire, indeed revere people 
such as Romulo Betancourt for we 
have had over 200 years of freedom, of 
a system based on a democratic insti- 
tution. Many of us take it for granted. 
We expect our rights, our privileges to 
be there because our Constitution says 
they are there, 

We do not know what exile is. We do 
not know what national martial law is. 
We have never experienced a dictator- 
ship or military rule even during our 
worst times of division amongst our- 
selves. Here you have a man who suf- 
fered exile, who suffered military rule, 
who suffered dictatorship as well as 
attempts on his life and yet he re- 
mained steadfast to his basic princi- 
ples. 

I had the great honor and personal 
privilege of meeting Mr. Betancourt 
several times. He was not a large man 
in stature. He was humble in appear- 
ance, polite and courteous, the perfect 
gentleman always, not indicative at all 
of the giant he was amongst the 
statesmen of the world. The free na- 
tions of the world owe him a great 
debt of gratitude for his devotion and 
loyalty to those basic principles of lib- 
erty and democracy. 

I would respectfully invite all my 
colleagues to join me in extending our 
condolences to the family of Romulo 
Betancourt, and to the Government 
and the people of Venezuela as well as 
assure all the free people of the world 
and those who still yearn for that pre- 
cious freedom that as long as there are 
left individuals like Romulo Betan- 
court within our midst all is not lost. 
There is yet hope. 

May his life and all he did be his 
monument, and may his burning 
desire for freedom be his legacy to the 
world. 


A REVIEW OF FEDERAL LEND- 
ING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
NEEDED 


(Mr. BETHUNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, did 
you know it is possible for banks to 
earn a 40-percent return on SBA 
loans? I did not either. 

Not long ago, I ran across an article 
in the Wall Street Journal that de- 
scribes how smart bankers can draw in 
a handsome return on loans for small 
businesses that are guaranteed by the 
Small Business Administration. I am 
submitting the article for the RECORD 
so my colleagues can share my amaze- 


ment about who the real winners can 
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be, thanks to Federal lending pro- 
grams. 

Not surprisingly, there are books 
and seminars devoted to teaching 
banks and businesses how to be win- 
ners. For $20 you can obtain a 147- 
page “Bankers Guide to Federally 
Guaranteed Loan Programs.” Or, for a 
few hundred bucks, you can attend a 
nationwide seminar and workshop on 
Government loan and loan guarantee 
programs. For the money, the seminar 
brochure touts, you can “Learn how 
Government loan programs can work 
for you * * *” and that “A common 
misconception is that all of these pro- 
grams are available only for under- 
privileged, low income, or minority 
groups.” The brochure goes on to say 
that “The informed businessperson 
knows that is not true.” 

There are two conclusions to draw 
from the above. Hither clever bankers, 
investors, and businesspersons are 
taking advantage of well-intended loan 
programs gone astray; or unintended 
beneficiaries are merely reacting to 
poorly conceived Federal assistance. 
No matter the conclusion, the message 
is clear. Congress needs a mechanism 
to force it to review Federal lending 
assistance programs. The time for a 
credit budget is now. Failure to move 
in this area is costing the Nation 
dearly. 

The material from the Wall Street 
Journal follows: 

SBA programs for women only aren't nec- 
essary, President Reagan’s transition team 
for the agency suggests. Having reviewed 
SBA operations and practices, the team con- 
cludes that programs designed to help all 
businesses are adequate to meet women 
business-owners’ special needs, too. Mean- 
while, the SBA team gets blamed by busi- 
ness owners for the unpopular recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Reagan’s other small-business 
task force. That policy group urges reduc- 
tion of federal loan subsidies and procure- 
ment set-asides for small companies. 

Small-business owners repeat their wishes 
for tax relief, less federal spending and 
lighter paper-work burdens from govern- 
ment. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce sur- 
veyed about 1,000 entrepreneurs during six 
recent “Small Business Network” meetings 
held around the country. Another finding: 
Owners still want relief from soaring Social 
Security payroll costs. 

Banks can earn 40 percent on SBA loans, 
even if they charge borrowers only 17 per- 
cent. High yields on loans guaranteed by 
the agency attract many banks and some 
nonbank lenders. Merrill Lynch and ITT, 
for example, plan to start making such 
loans later this year. The big yields are pos- 
sible because as much as 90 percent of the 
loan can be sold to investors. 

Here's how it works: The SBA can guaran- 
tee up to 90 percent of the loan amount 
against default. The agency’s guarantee ceil- 
ing: $500,000. Thus a lender can make a 
$555,000 small-business loan and get the 
agency to guarantee $500,000 of it. 

Suppose the loan is for 10 years at 17 per- 
cent annual interest. The guaranteed por- 
tion ($500,000) can be sold to an investor 
who is willing to accept an annual return of 
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14% percent. The lender still does the book- 
keeping and collects the monthly payments 
from the borrower, passing on the investor's 
share and keeping the remaining 2% per- 
centage points of the interest amount as a 
“service fee.” Thus the lender gets a return 
of 2% percent on the $500,000 plus the full 
17 percent interest on the $55,000 of its own 
money still tied up in the loan. 

The arithmetic: The level monthly pay- 
ment on the loan is $9,645.77. So at the end 
of the first year, the lender has collected 
$11,943 in service fees on the $500,000 guar- 
anteed portion, plus $8,999 in interest on 
the $55,000 portion. That’s a total of $20,942 
in the first year—a return of 40 percent on 
the lender's $55,000. 

Briefs: In Florida, Chapter 11 bankruptcy- 
law filings are about 75 percent higher than 
a year ago, according to John Olsen, attor- 
ney with the National Association of Credit 
Management of South Florida * * *. The 
Small Business Association of New Eng- 
land’s pamphlet that promotes a manage- 
ment seminar in Martinique mentions, 
among other redeeming points, that on 
Martinique’s beaches, topless bathing is in 
vogue. 


NATIONAL PORT WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res, 103) to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation designating the 7 cal- 
endar days beginning October 4, 1981, 
as “National Port Week,” and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MuRrTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the 


gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Garcia) will explain to us the purpose 
of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be delighted to do that, if the gentle- 
man will yield. 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 designates the 
week beginning October 4, 1981, as Na- 
tional Port Week, as stated before, and 
it really serves a basic need, for our 
Nation’s commercial seaports and 
inland river ports are indispensable to 
foreign and domestic and waterborne 
commerce and to the economic well- 
being and national security of the 
United States. 

The maintenance and development 
of a national network of commercial 
ports is vital to expanded internation- 
al trade and to the attainment of a fa- 
vorable trade balance. National Port 
Week observance promotes public rec- 
ognition of the vital role that our 
ocean and inland ports have played in 
the economic growth and development 
of the United States. 
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Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my under- 
standing that this matter would nor- 
mally be in the province of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and its members. Does the gentleman 
agree with that observation? 

Mr. GARCIA. Yes, it does come out 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr. PARRIS. I do see a member of 
that committee here immediately at 
hand. Can the gentleman advise us as 
to whether or not that committee has 
taken a position with regard to this 
matter? 

Mr. GARCIA, Yes. Mr. Speaker, I 
can assure the gentleman that the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. DER- 
WINSKI), who has always played a 
major role in terms of such resolu- 
tions, has no objection to this. And I 
may go a step further and say to the 
gentleman that there are 218 cospon- 
sors of this resolution. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, that 
would seem to be a fair number, and 
with that observation, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not intend to 
object, but I would just like to make a 
few observations. 

Mr. Speaker, today the House will 
join with the Senate in urging Presi- 
dent Reagan to designate the week be- 
ginning October 4 as “National Port 
Week.” 

We in the United States are fortu- 
nate to have the largest port system in 
the world. Throughout our history, 
our ports have provided efficient and 
economical] transfers of cargo—making 
us the world’s greatest trading nation. 

These ports generate significant em- 
ployment and direct-dollar income to 
the local and regional economies they 
serve—and they have a major impact 
on employment and production in 
areas far distant from their location. 

Our ports provide a wide variety of 
services and activities essential to the 
smooth, efficient conduct of foreign 
trade—and they have a direct impact 
on our balance of payments. 

The 218 Members who have joined 
in cosponsoring House Joint Resolu- 
tion 302 represent a broad spectrum of 
American society. They represent 
large and small ports—rural and urban 
districts—areas dependent on trade 
and commerce—and every region of 
our Nation. Not only do the cospon- 
sors represent workers who have a 
better life because of increased U.S. 
exports, but they also represent con- 
sumers who benefit from free trade 
and a favorable balance of trade. 

Each citizen benefits from the eco- 
nomic and defense advantages con- 
ferred by our port system. 
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Efficiently designed, well-main- 
tained deep ports insure that the 
International Trade upon which our 
economy is so dependent is not con- 
strained by the inability of shippers to 
move goods competitively in the inter- 
national market. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 302 recognizes the vital role ports 
play in the economic life of our 
Nation. 

As a lifetime resident of New York 
State, I am fully aware of the impor- 
tant role played by our ports in our 
State’s economy. From colonial days, 
ports have been an integral part of the 
commerce and industry of our State. 
Each year, they are responsible for 
tens of thousands of jobs and billions 
of dollars in economic activity. What 
began as the small trading post of New 
Amsterdam has grown into one of the 
world’s most modern and active ports. 

While New Yorkers and all Ameri- 
cans can be proud of our Nation’s 
ports, we recognize that too often we 
have neglected them—just as we have 
neglected other natural resources. 

Over the last 2 years, the neglect of 
our ports has been highlighted by the 
port delays associated with steam coal 
exports. At various times over the last 
2 years, there have been in excess of 
150 coal vessels waiting to be loaded at 
Hampton Roads. The waiting period 
has consistently ranged from 15 to 30 
days, with demurrage charges in the 
area of $15,000 per day per vessel. 

Thus, it can be seen that limited 
port facilities not only limit our ability 
to export coal and other commodities 
but also increase the cost of our ex- 
ported goods—thereby decreasing the 
competitiveness of U.S. products. 
Indeed, the ports of our Nation pro- 
vide the vital link in our international 
trade program; and, as such, they 
demand constant attention if we are to 
maintain our preeminent position in 
world trade. 

National Port Week is a time to cele- 
brate the accomplishments of our Na- 
tion’s ports—and to recognize the 
major role our ocean and inland ports 
play in the economic life of our 
Nation. By declaring the week of Octo- 
ber 4 as National Port Week, we as a 
nation recognize our commitment to 
maintaining our great port system. 


LIST OF Cosponsors—H.J. Res. 302 


Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Akaka, Mr. Albosta, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Andrews of 
North Carolina, Mr. Annunzio, Mr. Archer, 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Badham, Mr. Bafalis, Mr. 
Bailey of Pennsylvania, Mr. Barnard, Mr. 
Benedict, Mr. Benjamin, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Bevill, Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Blan- 
chard, Mrs. Boggs. 

Mr. Boland, Mr. Boner of Tennessee, Mr. 
Bonior of Michigan, Mr. Bonker, Mr. 
Bowen, Mr. Breaux, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Broy- 
hill, Mr. Burgener, Mr. John L. Burton, Mr. 
Phillip Burton, Mr. Butler, Mrs. Byron, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Carney, Mr. Chappell, Mr. 
Chappie, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Clausen, Mr. 
Clay. 
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Mr. Clinger, Mr. Coelho, Mrs. Collins of Il- 
linois, Mr. Conte, Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Cor- 
rada, Mr. Cotter, Mr. D’'Amours, Mr. Dan 
Daniel, Mr. Robert W. Daniel, Jr., Mr. 
Davis, Mr, de la Garza, Mr. Dellums, Mr. de 
Lugo, Mr. Derrick, Mr. Dicks, Mr. Dingell, 
Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr. Downey, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Dymally, 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Emery, Mr. Fary, Mr. Fascell, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mrs. Fenwick, Ms. 
Ferraro, Ms. Fiedler, Mr. Fields, Mr. Fish, 
Mr. Fithian, Mr. Flippo, Mr. Florio, Mr. 
Foglietta. 

Mr. Foley, Mr. Ford of Tennessee, Mr. 
Forsythe, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Frank, Mr. Fren- 
zel, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Gejdenson, Mr. Gep- 
hardt, Mr. Gibbons, Mr..Gilman, Mr. Ginn, 
Mr. Goldwater, Mr. Gonzalez, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Green, Mr, Grisham, Mr. Guarini, Mr. 
Hance, Mr. Hartnett. 

Mr. Hatcher, Mr. Hawkins, Mrs. Heckler, 
Mr. Hefner, Mr. Heftel, Mr. Hertel, Mr. Hol- 
land, Mr. Hollenbeck, Mrs. Holt, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Howard, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. Hub- 
bard, Mr. Huckaby, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hutto, 
Mr. Ireland, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. Kazen. 

Mr. Kemp, Mr. LaFalce, Mr. Lagomarsino, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. Lent, Mr. Levitas, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, Mr. Long of Louisiana, Mr. Long of 
Maryland, Mr. Lott, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Lungren, Mr. McCloskey, Mr. 
McDade, Mr. McDonald, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Marks, Mr. Martin of New 
York, Mr. Martin of North Carolina. 

Mr. Matsui, Mr. Mica, Ms. Mikulski, Mr. 
Miller of California, Mr. Minish, Mr. Moak- 
ley, Mr. Molinari, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Mottl, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Murtha, Mr. Napier, Mr. Neal, 
Mr. Nelligan, Mr. Nowak, Ms. Oakar, Mr. 
Oberstar, Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Panetta, Mr. Pashayan, Mr. Patman, 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Peyser, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Pritchard, Mr. Pursell, Mr. 
Rahall, Mr. Railsback, Mr. Rangel, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. Richmond, Mr. Rinaldo, Mr. 
Roberts of Kansas, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Rodino, Mr. Roe, Mr. Roemer. 

Mr. Rose, Mr. Rostenkowski, Mr. Roth, 
Mr. St Germain, Mr. Santini, Mr. Savage, 
Mr. Scheuer, Mrs. Schneider, Mr. Schumer, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Shumway, Mr. Smith of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Snowe, Mr. Snyder, Mr. 
Solarz, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Stangeland, Mr. Stanton of Ohio, Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mr. Stratton, Mr. Studds, Mr. Sunia, Mr. 
Swift, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. Trible, Mr. Vander 
Jagt, Mr. Vento, Mr. Walgren, Mr. Wam- 
pler, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Weber of Ohio, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Whitehurst, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Winn, Mr. Wolf, Mr. Won Pat, 
Mr. Yatron, Mr. Young of Alaska, Mr. 
Young of Florida, Mr. Young of Missouri, 
Mr. Zablocki, Mr. Zeferetti. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know waterborne commerce has 
been the lifeblood of the United States 
since its earliest days. Our colonial an- 
cestors knew very well that the oceans 
would provide the channels for com- 
merce by which the new nation would 
flourish. Thus, from its inception, our 
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Nation has championed the cause of 
free trade. We all know, too, that 
trade cannot flourish without suitable 
ports of entry. Providence has blessed 
our country with some of the finest 
natural harbors in the world. And, 
with energy, imagination, and capital 
investment, we have removed natural 
barriers to create seaports in areas 
that would have astounded our fore- 
bears. Today our seaports are at the 
brink of an era that will witness the 
handling of an estimated 200 million 
tons of cargo within the next 5 years. I 
am both pleased and proud that our 
own Port of New York/New Jersey 
continues to be the busiest port in the 
Nation in terms of its dollar value of 
trade. In 1980 alone the value of gen- 
eral and bulk cargo handled in our 
port totaled $45.1 billion, up 10.9 per- 
cent from the previous year. This im- 
mense volume of trade was conducted 
with 72 of the 73 trading nations of 
the world ranging from the Argentine 
to Zambia. I am pleased, too, to note 
that the Port of New York/New 
Jersey is not about to rest on its cur- 
rent volume of trade. The Port of New 
York/New Jersey Authority has stud- 
ies underway for the establishment of 
new bulk oil and coal terminals. The 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation will soon be consider- 
ing legislation to encourage and en- 
hance port development in the United 
States. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that we 
consider today House Joint Resolution 
302 authorizing the President to de- 
clare the week of October 4 as “Na- 
tional Port Week.” Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of the resolution I urge my 
colleagues’ support for this timely ob- 
servance. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GARCIA)? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 103 

Whereas the past development of the 
public ports of the United States is the 
result of a fruitful partnership in which 
State and local authorities have assumed 
major responsibilities for land-based port 
development with the Federal Government 
constructing and maintaining the navigable 
waterways and harbors of the United 
States; 

Whereas our Nation’s commercial seaports 
and inland river ports are indispensable to 
foreign and domestic waterborne commerce 
and to the economic well-being and national 
security of the United States; 

Whereas the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a national network of commercial 
ports is vital to expanded international 
trade and to the attainment of a favorable 
trade balance; 

Whereas commercial ports serving the wa- 
terborne commerce of the United States are 
responsible for the continued employment 
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of more than one million workers and in 
1980 generated a total of $66,000,000,000 in 
direct and indirect dollar income from gross 
sales and services to their users; 

Whereas there is a continuing need to 
focus public attention upon the value to our 
Nation of a viable and competitive system of 
commercial ports; and 

Whereas the “National Port Week” ob- 
servance promotes public recognition of the 
vital role that our ocean and inland ports 
have played in the economic growth and de- 
velopment of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
can in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the seven-day period beginning October 
4, 1981, as “National Port Week” and to 
invite the Governors of the several States, 
the chief officials of local governments, and 
the people of the United States to observe 
that week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REQUEST FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4612, TO DELAY IN- 
CREASE IN PRICE SUPPORT 
LEVEL FOR MILK AND TO 
EXTEND TIME FOR REFEREN- 
DUM ON NATIONAL MARKET- 
ING QUOTA FOR WHEAT 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture be discharged 
from. the further consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 4612) to temporarily delay 
the October 1, 1981, increase in the 
price support level for milk and to 
extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the na- 
tional marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning June 1, 
1982, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me kindly? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason for bringing this bill up for 
consideration or attempting to bring 
up the bill is that as of midnight to- 
night the present law which supports 
the dairy industry expires and it re- 
verts back to the 1949 act which, car- 
rying no new legislation in place, 
would be a higher cost to the Govern- 
ment than that which is being paid 
now. 

We are before the Rules Committee, 
and probably will be in the morning, 
to get a rule on a farm bill and until 
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that is taken care of in the law this 
would be necessary in order to keep 
from upping and then having to lower 
again the support which is given to 
the farmers. 

It also includes a national referen- 
dum which is imposed by law on the 
wheat program, and this would extend 
both of them until November 15, 
giving us time to have the legislation 
in place, hopefully. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield under his res- 
ervation? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER). 

Mr. KASTENMETIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate my friend from Wisconsin 
yielding. Had he not reserved the right 
to object, and in fact I believe will 
object, I would have done so. 

The dairy farmer has not had an in- 
crease since a year ago. That industry 
has forgone its increase last April 1. 

If, in fact, we cannot act on this 
matter by October 1, by today, that is 
not the dairy farmer’s problem. He 
had every right to expect this very 
minimal increase, a 3.5 percent on his 
milk, the first increase under the sup- 
port program he has had in 1 year. 

I should think the matter, to the 
extent it may be an issue at all, should 
be taken up in the context of the dairy 
price support measures as are in the 
farm bill the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DE LA Garza) will bring forward. 

For that reason I think the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY) and 
myself would have every right to 
object and will, in fact. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am reluc- 
tant to object, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER) has indi- 
cated a number of legitimate reasons 
to do so. 

I recognize the procedural anomaly 
which this objection insures, but there 
is also a significant procedural anoma- 
ly which would occur if the objection 
is not lodged because, in effect, the 
Congress would be asked to do some- 
thing by unanimous consent which 
would preclude any detailed explana- 
tion at all of the problems involved. 

The farm bill which is going to be 
considered later this week and next 
greatly disadvantages dairy farmers in 
relation to tobacco farmers, in relation 
to sugar growers, and in relation to a 
number of other commodity groups. I 
see no reason why it should be expect- 
ed that legislators representing dairy 
districts should procedurally disadvan- 
tage themselves and tactically disad- 
vantage themselves. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I reluctantly object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES TO SIT ON THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER 1, 1981, DURING 
THE 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
pursuant to the rules, be permitted to 
sit while the House is reading meas- 
ures under the 5-minute rule on 
Thursday, October 1, 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
man from New York assure us that 
this is done with the concurrence of 
the minority? 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I would say to the gen- 
tleman yes, it has. I have just spoken 
to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT) as well. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE DAY 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the Senate joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 78) to provide for the designa- 
tion of October 2, 1981, as “American 
Enterprise Day,” and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I certainly will 
not object, but I have asked for this 
reservation first of all to thank the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for moving forward on these 
unanimous-consent requests on these 
three resolutions today. I think they 
are all important. The one on the 
ports, that recognition is very impor- 
tant, but I appreciate especially him 
bringing up this resolution on “Ameri- 
can Enterprise Day” on October 2. 

I also appreciate the cooperation of 
our distinguished ranking member on 
the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI). 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of the observance of "American Enter- 
prise Day” on October 2, 1981. 

Webster’s Dictionary offers us three 
definitions for the term “Enterprise”: 

It says that an “Enterprise” is an es- 
pecially difficult or risky project; 
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It is a business organization, and 

It is a readiness to engage in daring 
action. 

As far as I am concerned, though, its 
original meaning from the French lan- 
guage is still its best: to grasp in your 
own hand. 

I believe that the majority of my col- 
leagues here today are basically in 
favor of free enterprise and would like 
everybody, if it were possible, to grasp 
their futures in their own hands. 

I am confident. about American free 
enterprise because I have seen it work 
in our lives; for this reason, I think it 
is appropriate that we commemorate 
“American Enterprise Day.” 

The resolution we are considering 
today—introduced by myself in the 
House and by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Mississippi, in the 
Senate, is similar to the one adopted 
by the Congress last year to honor the 
hard work of all the generations of 
Americans, who, through their enter- 
prise, have built our great Nation. 

America’s free enterprise system is 
the cornerstone of our society and has 
produced for us the highest standard 
of living in the world. It is a system 
that depends on and rewards individ- 
ual initiative and innovation. 

I believe it is good not only to call to 
mind these facts ourselves but also to 
bring them to the attention of the 
young men and women of this Nation. 
For this reason, I call upon my col- 
leagues to join in support of this joint 
resolution to commemorate “American 
Enterprise Day.” 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 78 

Whereas America’s enterprise system is a 
cornerstone in our society; and 

Whereas that system has produced the 
highest standard of living in the world; and 

Whereas that system depends on and re- 
wards individual initiative and innovation; 
and 

Whereas American productivity is vital to 
the world’s economy and must be encour- 
aged; and 

Whereas the continuance and growth of 
our enterprise system depends in large part 
on the education of America’s young men 
and women concerning that system: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
October 2, 1981, as “American Enterprise 
Day” and encouraging appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies to foster the recognition of 
the significance of America’s enterprise 
system on that day. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
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the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WORLD FOOD DAY 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the Senate joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 98) to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day,” and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not 
object, but I simply want to first 
thank the members of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. This is a 
resolution originally introduced by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) and myself, and cosponsored 
by a majority of the Members of this 
House. 

I recognize that we do a lot of fairly 
frivolous things in this House. We 
have a National Pickle Week or a 
Peanut Butter Day and I do not know 
what all. I think this is one that is of 
some importance. It calls attention to 
the fact that there are hundreds of 
millions of people on the face of this 
Earth who never in their lives are 
going to have a meal like you and I 
will have today, and that somehow we 
in this country, the world’s greatest 
food producer, and other -countries 
have to move to resolve this problem. 

So I am pleased to join in supporting 
this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

tion of objection. 
@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 
243, legislation commemorating Octo- 
ber 16, 1981, as “World Food Day.” I 
was pleased to have joined with my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Srmon), in introducing this im- 
portant resolution and I commend the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population for taking the 
initiative to bring this measure before 
the House. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and as a former 
member of the Presidential Commis- 
sion on World Hunger, I have come to 
more fully recognize the critical im- 
portance of the hunger problem. At a 
time when the global hunger and mal- 
nutrition problem is worsening, it is 
imperative that our Nation’s resources 
and energies directed toward combat- 
ing that critical problem be utilized as 
effectively as possible. Such a program 
should recognize that central to devel- 
oping a comprehensive strategy to al- 
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leviate world hunger and assist devel- 
oping nations in advancing on the 
road to self-reliance, self-sustaining 
development is the need to increase 
public awareness about this problem. 

Iam confident that World Food Day 
and the related programs undertaken 
to inform the American public about 
global hunger and malnutrition will 
contribute much to our public educa- 
tion effort. 

On July 31, 1981, the Senate passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 98, a compan- 
ion measure to House Joint Resolution 
243. Passage of the resolution before 
us today will authorize the President 
to issue a proclamation designating 
October 16, 1981, as World Food Day. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this important resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 98 


Whereas hunger and chronic malnutrition 
remain daily facts of life for hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world; 

Whereas children are the ones suffering 
the most serious effects of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, with millions of children dying 
each year from hunger-related illness and 
disease, and many others suffering perma- 
nent physical or mental impairment, includ- 
ing blindness, because of vitamin and pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas although progress has been 
made in reducing the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States, cer- 
tain groups, notably among native Ameri- 
cans, migrant workers, and the elderly 
remain vulnerable to malnutrition and re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas the United States, as the world’s 
largest producer and trader of food, has a 
key role to play in efforts to assist nations 
and peoples to improve their ability to feed 
themselves; 

Whereas a major global food supply crisis 
appears likely to occur within the next 
twenty years unless the level of world food 
production is significantly increased, and 
the means for the distribution of food and 
of the resources required for its production 
are improved; 

Whereas the world hunger problem is crit- 
ical to the security of the United States and 
the international community; 

Whereas a key recommendation of the 
Presidental Commission on World Hunger 
was that efforts be undertaken to increase 
public awareness of the world hunger prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the one hundred and forty-seven 
member nations of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
designated October 16, 1981, as “World 
Food Day” because of the need to alert the 
public to the increasingly dangerous world 
food situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate activities. 
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The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include. extraneous matter on the 
Senate joint resolutions just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


O 1545 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF WALT 
DISNEY WORLD IN CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Sam B. 
HALL, JR.). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. McCoLLUM) is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago tomorrow—October 1, 1971— 
the doors to Walt Disney World 
opened in central Florida near Orlan- 
do in the Fifth Congressional District. 

Since that time, Florida has never 
been the same. 

Close to 126 million people have 
traveled to this Magic Kingdom, 
which captures the excitement of 
youth and fantasy for young and old 
alike. 

As millions have enjoyed this awe- 
some attraction—conceived by the late 
Walt Disney—those of us who live 
nearby have benefited as well. As 14 
million visitors pour into the Magic 
Kingdom each year, our area economy 
has thrived—and we have grown proud 
of our role as host to millions of for- 
eign visitors. 

We are proud, too, that we may be 
associated with the late Walt Disney 
by housing one of his greatest dreams. 
The essence of this remarkable man 
was best captured in a resolution 
adopted by Congress just last year in 
honor of this man. The resolution 
reads: 

The name of Walt Disney is synonymous 
with love of children, the joy and freedom 
of youth, and the strength of the family 
bond; and * * * Walt Disney made tangible 
these most basic cherished values in a magic 
land where age relives fond memories of the 
past and youth may savor the challenge and 
promises of the future. 


In Walt Disney World, cartoon char- 
acters come alive through the marvels 
of technology and imagination. Fif- 
teen thousand employees—who share 
Walt Disney’s vision—are responsible 
for the claim by many that Walt 
Disney World is the No. 1 tourist at- 
traction in the world. Each visitor is 
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treated as a special guest—and encour- 
aged to become part of the magic and 
fantasy envisioned by Walt Disney 
and the men and women who built the 
Magic Kingdom. 

The building is not over, however. 
Lovers of Walt Disney World are anx- 
iously awaiting the opening of a new 
section of this attraction: EPCOT—the 
Environmental Prototype Community 
of Tomorrow. This monumental un- 
dertaking will result in two exciting at- 
tractions—Future World and World 
Showcase. Visitors will be able to 
sample life in the future as envisioned 
by Disney “imagineers’—as well as 
travel to 10 nations of the world with- 
out ever leaving Florida. 

I am proud to have Walt Disney 
World in central Florida—and am priv- 
ileged to offer my warmest congratula- 
tions on the 10th anniversary of the 
opening of this magical creation. Each 
and every person associated with this 
attraction has brought joy and laugh- 
ter to millions and millions of men, 
women, and children from all over the 
world. I thank them for their dedica- 
tion—and wish them continued success 
for many more decades to come. 

è Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
on the 10th anniversary of the open- 
ing of Disney World, I would like to 
say a few words of thanks to the folks 
at Disney World and to commend 
them on their fine contributions to 
Florida; and, I say to the world, for 
Disney World is the No. 1 tourist desti- 
nation in the world. Additionally, it 


has brought 15,000 jobs to Florida. So, 
I would like to say thanks, and good 


luck in the future, to the folks at 
Disney World. Also in regard to this 
special day for Disney World I would 
like to mention that Florida’s former 
Gov. Haydon Burns, formerly the 
mayor of Jacksonville, was highly in- 
strumental in bringing Disney World 
to Florida and I am sure he is happy 
to be celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of this event. His was a part of the 
vision that went into this development 
and he was extremely helpful to the 
company in making the project feasi- 
ble and attainable. He deserves great 
credit for it.e 

è Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, when Walt 
Disney, years ago, revealed his plans 
to turn 43 acres of central Florida pal- 
mettos and scrub brush into a Magic 
Kingdom, Floridians around the State 
scratched their heads and smiled. Was 
California coming east? Was there a 
place on Florida’s horizon for the 
Skyway to Tomorrowland? Indeed 
there was. Since the World of Disney 
opened 10 years ago this week, it has 
proved to be an overwhelming success, 
an international success, and a tribute 
to the genius of its creator. Central 
Florida is an ideal spot for Walt 
Disney World, a place of amusement 
and enchantment for anyone, of any 
age, from any place. You cannot help 
but love Disney World, and it cast of 
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characters—from the Country Bear 
Jamboree to It’s a Small, Small World, 
from Mr. Toad to Abe Lincoln—and of 
course, the emblem himself, Mickey 
Mouse. 

Walt Disney constructed another 
American landmark. Visitors to this 
country can still visit Niagara Falls, 
and Mount Rushmore, and the Grand 
Canyon, but Mr. Disney has given 
them a reason to come to our State, 
Florida, as well. Today we celebrate 
the anniversary of his vision and his 
dream come to life.e 
@ Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to call 
attention to a very special celebration 
for the people of central Florida, the 
United States and indeed for people 
all over the world who have been 
touched by the magic of Mickey, 
Minnie, Goofy, and Pluto. 

Ten years ago this week, the gran- 
dest dream of one of America’s most 
imaginative dreamers came true. Walt 
Disney World transformed a desolate, 
swampy corner of Orange County, 
Fla.—a county which I have the honor 
of representing along with my col- 
léagues SKIP BAFALIS and BILL McCoL- 
LuM—into a truly Magic Kingdom. 

Walter Elias Disney fulfilled a 
dream 10 years ago with a flourish un- 
matched outside the Disney organiza- 
tion. Never before on such a grand 
scale had such a wholesome entertain- 
ment environment been created for 
the absolute delight of all—from in- 
fants to senior citizens. With an eye 
for detail which has seldom if ever 
been equaled, Walt Disney and later 
his imperishable spirit, created a state 
of mind in this corner of the State of 
Florida. 

The excellence which is synonymous 
with the name Disney has made Walt 
Disney World the No. 1 tourist attrac- 
tion in the world. In every corner of 
the globe, there is a child who has 
shared firsthand the realization of 
Walt Disney’s dream. 

Now, as we celebrate the first decade 
of Florida’s Magic Kingdom, let us 
move on to the next of Walt Disney’s 
visions, EPCOT—the Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tommorow. 
The future is being built in Florida— 
the future as Walt Disney dreamed it 
more than 20 years ago. 

Walt Disney changed the face of 
American fun and family vacations. 
Now, Walt Disney’s dreams are once 
again to have a profound impact on 
America’s future. EPCOT will repre- 
sent the best of the American imagina- 
tion. So let there be congratulations 
for Disney’s past achievements and 
then let us continue what Walt Disney 
began. Let us build the future. 

è Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, a 
decade ago, Walt Disney World 
opened its doors to tourists from 
throughout Florida and around the 
world, marking the beginning of a new 
era in tourism for the Sunshine State. 
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On the occasion of the 10th birthday 
of Florida’s most popular tourist desti- 
nation, we would like to salute Mickey 
Mouse and his pals for their enduring 
and inexhaustible ability to entertain 
and amuse us—one and all. 

The “Magic Kingdom” in Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla. is a universally ap- 
pealing combination of fantasy and re- 
ality, and the magic is still in the air— 
in Frontier Land, in Tomorrow Land, 
at Cinderella’s Castle, and everywhere 
in between. 

The sparkling clean streets lined 
with quaint shops; the trolley cars, 
monorail, and trains; the unique 
amusements; the musical shows; and 
the parades epitomize what America’s 
really about—imagination and fanta- 
sy—the freedom to dream. 

For 10 years Walt Disney characters 
have delighted young and old with 
their playful antics—and will continue 
to do so for many decades to come. 

It may be a “small world after all,” 
but it is certainly filled with big 
dreams. 

“Happy birthday,” Walt Disney 
World—may all your dreams come 
true, now and in the future. 
© Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to one of the 
most important enterprises in Florida 
and in the United States itself. Today, 
October 1, marks the 10-year anniver- 
sary of the opening of Walt Disney 
World near Orlando, Fla. 

Few people who saw “Steamboat 
Willie” in 1928 would have dreamed 
that the animated film about a cavort- 
ing mouse could grow into a mammoth 
amusement empire. Walt Disney 
World today stands as the No. 1 tour- 
ist destination in the world and has 
brought millions of tourists and bil- 
lions of dollars to Florida. In 10 years, 
126,000,000 people from all over the 
world have passed through the gates 
of the Magic Kingdom. Visitors have 
included every American President 
since Richard Nixon, dozens of foreign 
heads of state, and scores and scores 
of television and cinema celebrities. In 
addition, the park employs 12,000 to 
15,000 people and has in the last 
decade created an estimated 52,000 
new jobs. Tourist spending in Florida 
has risen from $3.6 billion to $17 bil- 
lion in the years since the park 
opened. Disney World has also directly 
stimulated growth in the private 
sector in the form of an ever-increas- 
ing number of hotels and motels, and 
a greatly expanded Orlando Airport, 
and so forth. It is estimated that pri- 
vate spending in Florida has increased 
by $2.3 billion as a direct result of the 
park’s opening. 

On this occasion, I ask that all the 
Members of this great body join me in 
recognizing the men and women who 
make Walt Disney World the success 
that it is. The work of these men and 
women has greatly enhanced Florida's 
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tourist industry and has helped to 
make our State the great place that it 
is. I am pleased to add my voice to 
those commending them today.e 

@ Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join with my colleagues in 
the Florida delegation in congratulat- 
ing Walt Disney World on its 10th an- 
niversary. I am pleased to say that I 
was personally present when plans for 
this “Magic Kingdom” in Florida were 
announced and I am pleased with the 
results. 

Disney World is a close neighbor to 
my Eighth Congressional District and 
has indeed been a good neighbor. 
More than 109 million men, women 
and children from all over America 
and the world have visited the theme 
park. 

Whether it is the Hall of Presidents, 
or the Dancing Bears, or the Magic 
Carpet Ride which makes one a world 
traveler in minutes, there is whole- 
some entertainment for everyone in 
the shadow of Cinderella’s Castle. 

Of course, Disney has been an eco- 
nomic plus for our State and for cen- 
tral Florida in particular. Also, the 
Disney folks have been cautious and 
careful in their development of what 
was once a wilderness of cattle range, 
orange groves, and lakes. 

To our good neighbors at Disney 

World, we salute you. We are also sure 
that Walt Disney would be pleased 
with the first 10 years of Walt Disney 
World progress. We wish you many 
decades more.@ 
e@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago, Walt Disney Productions, 
Inc. made castles out of cow pastures 
in central Florida with the creation of 
Disney World. This “Magic Kingdom” 
of Walt Disney’s has become the most 
popular tourist attraction in the 
United States and perhaps the world. 
Accordingly, Disney World has 
become the No. 1 honeymoon destina- 
tion in the country. It attracts senior 
citizens, adults, and children by the 
thousands, and has an annual attend- 
ance of 14 million. It is the be-all and 
the end-all of amusement centers. For 
some, one visit can last a lifetime— 
many return again and again. Disney 
World, without a doubt, has become a 
unique slice of Americana. 

Obviously, no one can dispute the 
Disney genius. From his creation of 
Mickey Mouse; to the first three-di- 
mensional animated cartoon movie of 
Snow White; to the original Disney- 
land, with its prescient creations of 
lifelike talking pirates, singing birds, 
flowers, water spouting elephants, and 
rhinos that wiggle their ears; Disney 
World has continued in this innovative 
tradition. 

Additionally, 


Disney Productions 
plans to expand Disney World next 
fall with the opening of the Experi- 
mental Prototype Community of To- 
morrow (EPCOT). The EPCOT center, 
which will continue in the great 
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Disney practice of blending education 
and entertainment, will be developed 
around two major themes: Future 
World, where the future can be ex- 
plored in areas such as space technolo- 
gy, communications, energy, transpor- 
tation and the environment; and 
World Showcase, where initially nine 
nations will present displays of their 
cultures, traditions, and accomplish- 
ments. The nations to be represented 
on opening day will be Canada, United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Morocco, Costa . Rica, and 
Mexico, 

Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues 
join with me in congratulating Disney 
World on its 10th anniversary. Cer- 
tainly, Walt Disney’s decision to come 
to Florida exemplifies his foresight 
and epitomizes the value he and Flo- 
ridians place in the future. It is 
through Walt Disney’s decision to 
come to this State that his dreams and 
those of Florida have been enhanced. 
Also, I would like to express best 
wishes for the opening of the Experi- 
mental Prototype Community of To- 
morrow, and invite you all down to our 
State next fall to enjoy and witness 
what I know will be a spectacular 
event.e 
@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr, Speak- 
er, tomorrow, October 1, 1981, marks 
the 10th anniversary of Walt Disney 
World. Originally, just a dream of gi- 
gantic proportion, the idea gained 
strength when Walt Disney purchased 
the Orlando, Fla., landsite in 1964. Al- 
though he was a man of farsighted 
imagination, even Walt Disney may 
not have envisioned that over 125 mil- 
lion visitors spending over $14 billion 
would walk through the Disney World 
gates since its opening in 1971. 

When the idea of Disney World was 
being conceived, as a member of the 
Florida State Senate, it was my privi- 
lege to have been involved in the en- 
actment of legislation that permitted 
the Disney project to get underway. 
Now, as a Member of Congress, I am 
happy to salute the fantastic Walt 
Disney dream, and Disney World, the 
fantastic reality. 

Known as the most popular tourist 
attraction in the world, the Disney 
dream continues to grow. Construction 
has already begun on the Tokyo 
Disney World and on October 1, 1982, 
the Experimental Prototype Commu- 
nity of Tomorrow will open its doors 
to the public. Known as EPCOT, this 
complex will adjoin the Disney site. 
Twice as large as the Magic Kingdom, 
this center will consist of two distinct 
areas—Future World, which blends ex- 
ploration of today and tomorrow’s 
technology and the World Showcase, 
where nine nations will display their 
traditions and accomplishments. 

In a society where problems abound, 
Disney World remains a haven of es- 
capism and profound pleasure for mil- 
lions of men, women, and children. 
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While it allows childhood dreams and 
fantasies to become a reality, even if 
just for a day, the memories will linger 
on to be enjoyed for many years to 
come.@ 

@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of 
the opening of Walt Disney World, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
recognize the contributions of this 
magnificent development to the econo- 
my of Florida and to the recreation of 
the United States and the world. 

Walt Disney World represents the 
highest standards of the travel and lei- 
sure industry with its imaginatively 
conceived, brilliantly executed, and 
skillfully managed theme park which 
is designed to provide the ultimate ex- 
perience in wholesome family recrea- 
tion. 

It is a world of charming fantasy 
which convincingly demonstrates that 
quality pays. 

During the 10 years of its oper- 
ations, Walt Disney World has exceed- 
ed even the most optimistic projec- 
tions for its success and achieved the 
distinction of becoming the world’s 
foremost travel destination. During its 
brief life, it has played host to 126 mil- 
lion guests and expects 14 million visi- 
tors will use its facilities this year. 

The investment in this pragmatic 
fantasyland is as staggering as its suc- 
cess. The opening day investment on 
October 1, 1971, was $400 million and 
improvements since then have doubled 
that figure. 

When EPCOT—the Experimental 
Prototype City of Tomorrow—opens 
next year the investment will have 
risen to $1.5 billion. 

Foreign visitors, who represented 3 
percent of the patronage in 1971, now 
represent 10 percent of the gate. 

In addition to its obvious contribu- 
tions to the economy of Florida and 
the pleasure of the world, the Disney 
family has proved itself as an out- 
standing citizen of the State and is a 
neighbor anyone would appreciate. 

The management of this outstand- 
ing enterprise has my deepest respect 
and appreciation, as well as the thanks 
of the entire State of Florida. 

I think it is safe to say that they 
have proven the truth of an old folk 
adage: If you build a better mousetrap, 
the world will beat a path to your 
door.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order on today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 


There was no objection. 
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PROPOSED CUTS IN FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker 
and Members, in this last day of fiscal 
year 1981, it is only appropriate that 
we take stock of the Nation's financial 
position. As we enter into fiscal year 
1982, not only is the stock market in a 
slump, but some of our most impor- 
tant industries are facing major diffi- 
culties. For instance, housing starts 
last month were down to an annual 
rate of 937,000, the lowest figure since 
1966. The housing industry is predict- 
ing fewer total starts this year than in 
any calendar year since 1946. Likewise, 
the auto industry, which has a ripple 
effect throughout the economy, has 
really been struggling. In mid-Septem- 
ber American car sales had dipped to 
an annual rate of 6.3 million units, de- 
spite the continued existence of sales 
rebates on certain models. Overall 
retail sales, an excellent barometer of 
retail activity, only increased six- 
tenths of 1 percent last month, con- 
tinuing the trend of the past 6 
months. 

The cause of this difficulty is not 
hard to identify. The average interest 
rate on new home mortgages rose to 
15.41 percent in September, too high 
for most people to afford. The prime 
rate is still at the 19.5-percent rate, 
too high for most companies to afford 
for long. The interest rate on new cars 
is sufficiently steep that instead of of- 
fering cash rebates, one of the big 
three auto manufacturers offered an 
interest discount. In short, the signs 
are clear and apparent everywhere. 
High interest rates are threatening 
this country with recession. 

But to say high interest rates are 
the culprit is like saying the automo- 
bile causes traffic accidents and not 
the driver. High interest rates are the 
result of the competition for capital 
caused by the Federal Government 
having to borrow $124 billion in fiscal 
year 1980 and billions more in fiscal 
years 1981 and 1982. 

Why does the Federal Government 
have to borrow so much money? Be- 
cause we in Congress have voted to 
spend or loan Federal tax dollars far 
in excess of our financial capability. 
The solution, while painful, perhaps, 
to some of my colleagues, is simple: 
Stop spending and loaning so much 
Federal money. 

The Members will recall that, over 
the course of the past several weeks, 
this Member from California has 
taken a few moments at the close of 
each of our legislative sessions to bring 
to the Members’ attention certain 
items, on a list of 272 specific items to- 
taling some $52 billion, which are rep- 
resentative of options that we in the 
Congress can take in fiscal year 1982 
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in order to bring our budget into bal- 
ance. During the course of the last 
several weeks, this Member has read 
suggested cuts relating to the legisla- 
tive branch, 21; the judiciary, 8; the 
Executive Office, 4; funds for the 
President, 15; Agriculture, 27; Com- 
merce Department, 8; military de- 
fense, 15; defense-civil, 4; Education, 9; 
Energy, 13; Health and Human Serv- 
ices, 16; Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 15; Interior, 6; Justice Depart- 
ment, 4; Labor Department, 6; State 
Department, 6; Transportation, 11; 
Treasury, 3; EPA, 6; NASA, 3; Veter- 
ans’ Administration, 5. 

Today I propose to read certain sug- 
gestions that relate to the category in 
our Federal budget called “Independ- 
ent agencies.” Altogether there are 65 
possibilities in this category, totaling 
$1,739,610,300 in cuts. 

Beginning, then, with “Independent 
agencies,” the first one is “ACTION.” 
Here, the General Accounting Office, 
our investigative arm, has recommend- 
ed certain audit procedures, based on 
unresolved audit findings, which if fol- 
lowed to a conclusion, would result in 
savings in 1982 of $873,000. 

“Administrative Conference of the 
U.S.” Our committee—and this is a 
budget study subcommittee of eco- 
nomic task force of the Republican 
Research Committee—lists this as an- 
other agency that this be eliminated 
as a nonessential proponent of regula- 
tory reform. This would result in a 
savings of $1,267,000. 

“Advisory Committee on Federal 
Pay.” Yes, Members, we have such a 
committee. And I suppose there 
should be some place in Government 
where this function is performed. But 
we can do the same thing in the OMB 
and also in the OPM, and I submit 
that we do not need such a function in 
all three so why not eliminate it from 
one, that is, the “Advisory Committee 
on Federal Pay.” If we did that, we 
would save $216,000. 

“Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
ervation.” Here, the suggestion is to 
limit this agency to a growth of 20 per- 
cent above 1980. By contrast, the pro- 
posed increase represents, if you can 
believe this, a jump of 47.2 percent 
over what was spent in 1980. We think 
that is excessive. That cannot be justi- 
fied. And if implemented, this option 
or suggestion would result in a savings 
of $347,600. 

“Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency.” Now, we are not suggesting 
that this is an unimportant function 
of the Federal Government. But, here 
again, this function should be per- 
formed in the State Department and 
the White House, and not by a sepa- 
rate agency. It is redundant. If we 
eliminated it, or combined it with the 
State Department or the White 
House, we could save $15,716,000. 

“Commission of Fine Arts.” Nobody 
here in this Chamber is against the 
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fine arts, but one has to raise the ques- 
tion whether we need such a commis- 
sion in the Federal Government. 
There are seven people employed 
there, and the budget for this Com- 
mission in 1982 is $173,000. I question 
if it makes sense, in terms of priorities, 
for the Federal Government to be bor- 
rowing money in excess of 15 percent 
currently in order to finance that ac- 
tivity in the public sector at the Feder- 
al level. 

“Commission on Civil Rights.” The 
suggestion is that it be eliminated. Not 
that civil rights or the attainment or 
enjoyment of them is unimportant, 
but here again this function should be 
carried out in the Department of Jus- 
tice where they have a Civil Rights Di- 
vision, and properly so. The thought is 
that this Commission has insufficient 
justification for independent exist- 
ence, and if it were eliminated as an 
independent entity, we would save 
$12,704,000. 

“Committee for Purchase From the 
Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped.” Here again, this is an admira- 
ble policy of the Federal Government, 
and the suggestion is not to eliminate 
it as a policy matter. The question is, 
Does the pursuit of this policy justify 
the existence of a separate agency, or 
is such an agency unnecessary bu- 
reaucracy. Its elimination would save 
$622,000. 

“Equal. Employment Opportunity 
Commission—Salaries and expenses.” 
Once again, most everyone agrees this 
is an admirable activity for the Feder- 
al Government to be involved in, but it 
should be under the Department of 
Labor. There is no justification for 
this to exist as a separate agency, and 
its redundant removal would save the 
taxpayers, in 1982, $18,987,000. 

“Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission.” If it is not eliminated as 
a separate agency, the General Ac- 
counting Office has recommended 
that certain audit procedures be fol- 
lowed which, in their judgment, would 
save $265,000 if pursued. 

“Export-Import Bank.” Our commit- 
tee is listing, as a possible option, that 
we could cut it 20 percent in 1982. 
There is a serious question as to 
whether or not this bank should be 
permitted to borrow money at market 
rates and then turn around and lend it 
to other nations of the world at very 
low noncompetitive rates. This 
Member from California has, on many 
occasions in public forums in my home 
district, been asked questions that go 
something like this: “Mr. Congress- 
man, would you please explain to me 
why a government somewhere in the 
world, representing an independent 
Third World nation, can borrow my 
tax dollar at 2 or 3 or 4 percent, when 
I, when I go to my bank, have to pay 
18 or 19 or 20 percent?” And I must 
confess to the Members here in this 
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body that I have difficulty explaining 
that, particularly when we reflect 
that, in order for our Government to 
lend our money through this Export- 
Import Bank to other nations of the 
world, our Government must go into 
the credit markets to borrow at the 
rate currently in excess of 15 percent. 
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If we would merely cut 20 percent 
from 1982, we could save $411,600,000. 

“FEC.” Here we suggest consider- 
ation be given to cutting 10 percent 
from 1981 spending levels. We believe 
that the paperwork required by this 
Commission is excessive and if this 
idea were pursued we would save 
$938,200. 

“Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, management planning, prepa- 
ration and mobilization.” We could cut 
10 percent from this in 1982. Until a 
comprehensive civil defense program 
is formulated, these patronage ap- 
pointments should be deferred. This 
would save the taxpayers in 1982 
$16,641,200. 

“Federal Emergency Management 
Agency.” The General Accounting 
Office has recommended certain 
changes in procedures of audit and 
other unresolved audit findings, which 
if pursued to a conclusion, would save 
$3,790,000. 

“Federal Labor Relations Author- 
ity.” If this were eliminated, on the 
ground that it duplicates the function 
of the NLRB we could save $16,891,000 
in 1982. This activity might then be 
more prorated into the Department of 
Labor and also the NLRB. 

“Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service.” The suggestion here is to 
eliminate this. Once again, there is a 
redundancy with activities that are 
going on in the Department of Labor. 
It is an NLRB agency and we question 
whether it should have existence as an 
independent. agency. If this recom- 
mendation were accepted, we would 
save $24,962,000. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and congratulate him on 
his remarks and his continued interest 
in the matters of budgetary expendi- 
tures and restraint. 

Although perhaps not all of us can 
agree with the priorities of all of the 
gentleman’s suggestions. I think the 
gentleman has contributed greatly to 
the purposes of this House and to the 
Congress of the United States and he 
has served as a valued Member of the 
Task Force on Economic Policy which 
I have the privilege of chairing. 

It is a pleasure to work with him on 
these matters of budget and taxation 
and I would like with the gentleman's 
permission to review with him just 
very briefly the history of the tax cuts 
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as proposed by this administration and 
the decisions on that matter that were 
subsequently adopted by this Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman from California will 
recall that the administration initially 
proposed as a part of the economic re- 
covery package a 10-10-10-percent-per- 
year for-3-years tax cut—30 percent 
across the board. 

This Congress in its wisdom adopted 
the 5-10-10-percent proposal, but the 
October 1 effective date of that legis- 
lation with the first 5-percent reduc- 
tion in tax rates becoming effective on 
October 1 of this year, that is tomor- 
row, is, in effect, deceptive. The reason 
for that is since there is only one quar- 
ter left in the calendar year remaining 
after the effective date of the tax cut, 
only 1.25 percent of the initial 5-per- 
cent-rate reduction will be applicable 
to income earned in the calendar year 
1981. 

The remaining 3.75 percent becomes 
applicable on January 1, 1982. So that 
there is a significant difference, I 
submit, to the gentleman, between the 
proposal initially made by the Reagan 
administration of a 10-percent reduc- 
tion on all 1981 income and the effec- 
tive tax rate of 1.25 percent on that 
income which was adopted by this 
Congress. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank the 
gentleman for pointing that out. We 
have different views in this body, es- 
sentially, two really. Some urge that 
we should raise taxes to balance the 
budget, and some of us, including I 
think the gentleman and myself, be- 
lieve we should be keeping the tax cut 
and make further reductions in spend- 
ing in order to balance the budget. 

Mr. PARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I could not agree more 
with the gentleman's observation and 
I think essentially what he has said 
and what he has pointed out to this 
House is a continuation of the previ- 
ous Carter administration’s policy of 
attempting to balance the budget and 
fight inflation by allowing inflation to 
push individuals and corporations into 
higher tax brackets, the only game in 
town prior to the economic recovery 
program. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I think what 
the gentleman is really saying is some- 
thing that I do not think people per- 
haps understand. And that is, if this 
Congress had done nothing on the tax 
issue, bracket creep, and increases in 
social security taxes between now and 
1985 would have increased the tax on 
the American people by 22 percent. 

Mr. PARRIS. Precisely. If the gen- 
tleman will continue to yield, in 1981, 
because of the effective rate of the tax 
reduction recently adopted, 1.25 per- 
cent, the vast majority of the taxpay- 
ers this year have been pushed into 
higher tax brackets even with the per- 
sonal income tax cut that was adopted 
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last month. Would the gentleman 
agree with that observation? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I agree with 
that statement completely. I thank 
the gentleman for his observations. 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. “Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion”: If this activity were transferred 
to the Department of the Interior it 
would result in a saving of $4,446,000. 

“FTC.” We could eliminate all but 
the antitrust activities of this Commis- 
sion. We should not be regulating the 
marketplace except for monopolistic 
practices, and that, I think, could 
come under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice, and not require a 
separate agency. If this option were 
pursued, we would save $32,495,000. 

“GSA, Federal Supply Service, Oper- 
ating expenses.” By restricting over- 
buying and improving ineffective man- 
agement of multiple schedule award 
programs, as has been recommended 
by the General Accounting Office, it 
might be possible to cut 10. percent 
from the 1981 budget of this agency. 

If this suggestion were pursued and 
adopted, it would save $14,483,400. 

“GSA, transportation and public 
service activities, operating expenses.” 
The General Accounting Office has 
recommended the replacement of 
motor pool vehicles on an annual 
basis, plus savings on depreciation and 
repair, fuel and tires. If this item were 
pursued and adopted, we could cut the 
budget another $12,700,000. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. I also appreciate 
his taking the time in the detailed 
manner to clearly show where this 
Congress can save money. Most of the 
items the gentleman has presented are 
clearly documented from the record 
either from the General Accounting 
Office, from other agencies of Govern- 
ment, or from our committees in Con- 
gress, and these detailed records have 
been given to us time and time again. 

My colleague from California has 
been diligent in his effort to make 
sure that the Congress does under- 
stand where we can reduce Federal 
spending, where in fact we can save on 
behalf of the American people. I wish 
to compliment him for his continual 
and diligent effort to make sure that 
these documented savings are present- 
ed to the House in positive detail and 
that we do not forget them. I also ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s efforts to try 
to achieve a balanced budget. The gen- 
tleman is dead right. I am sorry that 


more of our colleagues have not joined 
us in this effort in the past. 


I, too, am amazed that some of my 
good colleagues from the other side of 
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were amit NOW TAIK about a balanced 
budget, but did they vote for it at any 
time when we offered those amend- 
ments, balanced budget resolutions in 
the past? 

The answer overwhelmingly, with a 
few exceptions, is no, they did not vote 
for balanced budget resolutions, and 
yet they are now complaining that the 
budget is not balanced for 1982, even 
though the President and the majori- 
ty of Congress voted to reduce the 
add-on debt. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. One of the ar- 
guments that we hear—if I may inter- 
rupt my distinguished friend—from 
that side of the aisle so often is that 
we really cannot balance the budget of 
this country because the moment we 
try to do it we will do it on the backs 
of the poor, the downtrodden, the 
handicapped, and the deprived, and 
that such a course would be inhu- 
mane. 

The thrust behind this work product 
is to demonstrate to the Members of 
this House, as they listen to these 
items, the 272 items, item by item, 
that the adoption of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these items is not 
going to take it out of the pockets of 
the poor. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So that is a false 
assumption on their part? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. Decidely so. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. It will not be at 
the expense of the poor or the dis- 
abled; is that correct? 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. That is what 
this program and presentation is es- 
sentially all about. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, I want to 
again compliment my colleague. He is 
doing the right thing and I know that 
the American people are listening to 
him. I just hope that our colleagues, 
especially in the Democratic majority 
in this House, listen to him. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. I thank the 
gentleman from California. 

A few other items to relate to the 
Members. 

“GSA, Federal property resources 
activities, national defense stockpile 
fund.” GAO has observed that they 
have an unobligated balance on hand 
of $471 million. The suspicion is that 
is enough to handle any emergency, 
indeed the entire program, and there 
is no longer a necessity to continue 
such a balance. Therefore, the sug- 
gested deletion of this item of $84 mil- 
lion. 

“GSA, general activities, Consumer 
Information Center.” We could elimi- 
nate this as an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of information material systems. 
If adopted, that approach would save 
$1,301,000. 

The General Accounting Office has 
recommended certain audit procedure 
corrections for GSA. If followed, the 
GAO reports to us a potential savings 
of $51,069,000. 
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“Historical and Memorial Agencies.” 
This brings us up to that questionable 
function of the Federal Government 
known as the F. D. R. Memorial Com- 
mission. The Members will recall that 
this Commission has been in existence 
since the late 1940’s. It completed its 
work and recommendations some 8 
years ago and its continuation illus- 
trates something about this institu- 
tion, namely once something gets 
started it is almost impossible to stop 
it. 

In fact, we had a vote earlier this 
year, the Members will recall, to get 
rid of this Commission. And it lost. 
That was a day my colleagues will 
recall when some wag observed that 
the ghost of F. D. R. rose up and 
struck down that meritorious effort to 
eliminate this redundant Commission, 
because the electronic vote counting 
device malfunctioned on the vote, and 
we lost it narrowly by five votes. But 
we will try again some day. 

If we eliminated this Commission we 
would save in 1982, $49,000. 

“Intergovernmental Agency Adviso- 
ry Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations.” We could eliminate this. It 
does not reform anything. In my judg- 
ment, it is just redundant, a sinecure 
for certain bureaucrats who desire an 
easy job to perform essentially noth- 
ing. If eliminated, we could save 
$2,058,000. 

“Intergovernmental Agencies.” 
Would the Members believe that we 


have, in the Federal system, a Dela-’ 


ware River Basin Commission? We 
question how much utility or necessity 
it has. To eliminate it would save 
$390,000. 

We also have an Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin. It 
does not spend a lot of money, only 
$55,000, but it is another illustration 
of where we can save money if we have 
the guts to do it. 

“Intergovernmental agencies, Sus- 
quehanna River Basin Commission.” 
Here again, one questions whether 
there is any justification for the exist- 
ence of this Commission. If we come to 
the conclusion it is redundant and un- 
necessary we could save $337,000. 

“Intergovernmental agencies, Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority.” Here, the suggestion is to cut 
10 percent from 1981 for this function. 
Metro ought to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of USMTA, not a specific catego- 
ry or a special category, and the cost 
overruns have been inflating its ex- 
penses. This cut would save $9,000,854. 

“International Communications 
Agency, Cultural-Technical East-West 
Interchange Center.” We would elim- 
inate this. Prosperous business can 
fund this activity on their own. We do 
not need a subsidy out of the Federal 
Treasury. Eliminating it would save 
$16,880,000. 

“International Communications 
Agency.” The GAO has recommended 
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that if they corrected their audit pro- 
cedures they can save $2,181,000. 

And the last item I will share with 
the Members today is the Internation- 
al Trade Commission. How about a 20- 
percent increase above 1980? The pro- 
posed budget. increase, Members 
please note, is 33.7 percent over what 
was spent in 1980. There is hardly any 
justification for a percentage increase 
of that magnitude. If we limited the 
increase to 20 percent over what was 
spent in 1980, we could save $1,890,600. 

I thank the Members for their kind 
attention. I will come back to the 
opening theme. If we are to bring 
down the excessive cost of credit in 
this country, we are going to have to 
reduce the demand for credit by our 
central government. Today, the Feder- 
al Government is consuming about 38 
percent of all available credit in the 
credit markets. 

When we add that to the demand of 
State and local governments, it comes 
to 50 percent. 

The reason we Americans are paying 
19% percent prime rate is our Govern- 
ment threatens to overwhelm us with 
its excessive demand for credit, and 
the way to bring that down is to 
reduce spending by this Government 
and that can be done by the Congress 
of the United States. 
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CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. BURKE 
HONORED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to bring the attention of my col- 
leagues to the celebration of James A. 
Burke Day, held on September 20 by 
the people of Milton, Mass., to pay 
tribute to the outstanding leadership 
and devoted service of their beloved 
former Congressman, the Honorable 
James A. Burke. The former chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Social Securi- 
ty of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee served for 25 years in the 
House of Representatives during the 
86th Congress through the 95th Con- 
gress. 

Jimmy Burke became my close and 
trusted friend during the years I had 
the privilege of working with him in 
the Congress, and I valued his wise 
counsel and his unwavering dedication 
to high standards of service. 

The Milton Record-Transcript news- 
paper dedicated its September 17, 
1981, issue to James A. Burke, thank- 
ing him for his leadership with the 
words, “James A. Burke, Milton’s First 
Citizen—He never lost the common 
touch.” On September 20 the citizens 
of Milton dedicated the corner of 
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Brook Road and Center Street as 
“Burke Corner,” and marked the site 
with a specially selected, engraved 
stone. 

I extend my warmest congratula- 
tions to Jim Burke on this well-de- 
served honor, for he proved himself a 
man of outstanding ability, deep com- 
passion, and courage. A poem entitled 
“To James A. Burke A Distinguished 
Statesman” follows as it appeared in 
the special edition of the- Milton 
Record-Transcript, as well as excerpts 
from an article in his honor entitled 
“A Champion of Many Causes”: 


To James A. BuRKE—A DISTINGUISHED 
STATESMAN 


We are honoring a distinguished statesman 

who served twenty years on Capitol Hill, 

He introduced various bills in Congress j 

and saw many of his accomplishments, ful- 
filed. 


He spoke out for the rights of the people 
was concerned about the needy and the old. 
He has faith in the youth of our country 
that our ideals they will always uphold. 
He found time to talk to callers 
And answered huge volumes of mail; 
Though he served on numerous committees 
he wes familiar with every detail. 
Respected and loved by his colleagues 
Though political views were not the same, 
Government officials still seek his opinions 
yet he never sought honors nor fame. 
He was dedicated to people in his district 
and was a friend to the little man, 
We are proud he is our native son 
to our country a great American. 
Bess KINGSBURY. 
SEPTEMBER 1981. 
{From the Milton (Mass.) Record- 
Transcript, Apr. 24, 1980) 


A CHAMPION OF MANY CAUSES 
(By Morris Freedman) 


I, James Anthony Burke, do solemly swear 
that I will support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic . . . That I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same 
... that I take this obligation freely with- 
out any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which I 
am about to enter. So help me God. 

This sacred oath was taken by former 
Congressman James A. Burke in 1958 who 
has faithfully served the people of Milton 
and the nation in the Congress of the 
United States for twenty years. 

He was a member of the following com- 
mittees: 

Ways and Means, which is one of the busi- 
est and powerful and personally touches 
most of our lives, which is responsible for 
legislation dealing with Social Security, 
health care, taxes, trade, welfare, and edu- 
cation. 

Chairman of the Subcommittee on Social 
Security 

Banking and Currency Committee 

House Unemployment Compensation 
Committee 

Joint Committee. on Internal Revenue 
Taxation 

Committee on Public Assistance 

Conference Committee on Tax Issues 

He has served under six presidents: 
Dwight Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, Gerald 
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Ford and James Carter, and had ready 
access to them when he needed it. 

The man on Capitol Hill had many unoffi- 
cial titles, which he acquired throughout his 
stay in Washington, badges of honor which 
he proudly wore. . . 

“Champion of the Elderly Cause” 

“Outstanding Defender Against Attacks 
on Social Security” 

“Bread and Butter Man” 

“Friend of the Little Man” 

“Protector of the Elderly, Handicapped, 
Children, Youth” 

“Defender of the Smal] Businessman” 

“A Leader in Field of Child Welfare” 

He was a man who knew where he had 
come from, loved it, and never forgot it 
throughout his political life. 

Some say that he was stubborn, no pussy- 
footer, courageous, low keyed, populist, firm 
believer in the work ethic. He once asked his 
father, “Why does a person have to work?” 
He was told, You work to make money to 
buy food to be strong enough to work.” 

He feels that his greatest legislative ac- 
complishment was his work in behalf of the 
Medicare Bill, 

His greatest disappointment is not to have 
seen his long advocated legislation for gen- 
eral revenue financing of the Social Securi- 
ty system. He hopes that when it does come 
into reality it will become “Burke’s Law.” 

James Burke feels that the youth of our 
country are now showing great spirit, set- 
tling down, and realizing that they need 
education, faith and hope; as recently dis- 
played by The American Hockey Team win- 
ning at the Olympics. Burke's advice for the 
future is, “Have only time for the best; the 
older generations were too fast, but smart 
too late. In the old days, money wasn’t as 
important as building up a reputation for 
what you were for or against. Without 
common sense you are lost. Power is poison, 
but a good weapon when used right." 


VIGIL FOR VICTOR BRAILOVSKY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, distin- 
guished colleagues, it is my sad turn, 
today, to once again call attention to 
the atrocities and travesties of human 
justice being perpetrated upon people 
in the Soviet Union today. 

On this holy day of Rosh Hashanah 
a man is in jail in the Soviet Union be- 
cause he expressed his desire to emi- 
grate to Israel, a country not at war 
with the Soviet Union, such as Af- 
ghanistan, and because he freely 
talked about the reasons for wanting 
to leave that hostile, dictatorial envi- 
ronment. On charges of spreading fab- 
rications defaming the Soviet State 
Victor Brailovsky was sentenced to 5 
years’ detention in internal exile. To 
intimidate Dr. Brailovsky and others 
who might have their own ideas about 
their country and preferred system of 
government, he was thus denied per- 
mission to leave, or speak his mind 
peacefully, as he did, and is now being 
subjected to harassment, loss of free- 
dom, hardship, psychological torture, 
and oppression and other cruel and 
unusually brutal, irrational treatment. 
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I know we all hope that there will 
soon be a new year dawning for Dr. 
Brailovsky and other open and brave 
individuals like him, when they can 
stand freely as thinking, mature 
people and discuss their logical prefer- 
ences concerning governments, people, 
officials and the places they most 
would like to live in. Their life and 
their minds must be their own, even as 
they seek happiness for themselves 
and humanity. In modern times, fol- 
lowing the grim lessons of the holo- 
caust, it is unthinkable that govern- 
ment anywhere still cleaves to physi- 
cal coercion and brutal threats against 
the thoughts and words of man. Let 
Victor Brailovsky be remembered and 
remembered and let him be free under 
humane and rational laws outside the 
Soviet Union.e 


NO “MALAISE” IN SIKESTON, 
MO. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, (Mr. EMERSON) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we find ourselves, in this body 
and elsewhere, focusing on the prob- 
lems and the failures of the world. 
The bad news is splashed across the 
front page to demand our attention 
while the good news is too often 
buried among the classifieds. 

We all understand why the sensa- 
tional events receive the greater cover- 
age but we don’t often realize how 
damaging this can be to our view of 
the world around us. 

Not too long ago, for instance, our 
national leaders were telling us that 
the American people were in a spiritu- 
al and psychological malaise. This 
“yvision” had become so distorted from 
this city along the Potomac, that the 
constant barrage of bad news obscured 
their vision of all that is strong, 
healthy, and vibrant in our Nation. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues what I consider to be 
one of our Nation’s healthy vital signs. 
It represents the best of this Nation’s 
tradition of volunteer work in a chari- 
table cause, and it illustrates what 
wonderful things can happen when a 
community organizes to assist the un- 
fortunate. 

In Sikeston, Mo., which I am proud 
to represent, the Jaycees, in August, 
held the 29th Annual Sikeston Jaycees 
Rodeo. This event was comprised of 4 
days of rodeo competition and enter- 
tainment and attracted people from a 
five-State area to attend. This was a 
banner year in fact for this annual 
event because it was the first time 
that tickets were sold out for each of 
the 4 days with total cash receipts of 
over $310,000. 

Although this rodeo is sponsored 
and managed by the Jaycees, they are 
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the first to point out that it takes 
place only through a communitywide 
effort and involvement. Three hun- 
dred people participated in running 
the rodeo this year, but support for 
the event comes from many, many 
hundreds of local merchants, private 
citizens, and volunteer organizations. 
The entire region takes pride in the 
Jaycees rodeo, but it is the Sikeston 
community that really makes it 
happen each year. 

For their part, the Jaycees have re- 
ceived considerable acclaim for their 
efforts. Last year, the Sikeston Jay- 
cees rodeo was awarded the first place 
prize by the National Jaycees for the 
planning, organization, and conduct- 
ing of a community project. This was 
an outstanding achievement consider- 
ing the stiff competition for the 
award. The Greensboro Open Gold 
Tournament received the second place 
award that year. 

The lasting benefit from these ef- 
forts is not reflected by awards or tro- 
phies though, because the Jaycees use 
the proceeds from this event to assist 
charitable organizations and improve 
the community. In the past they con- 
tributed $40,000 toward the purchase 
of a neonatal unit for the Missouri 
Delta Community Hospital and 
$10,000 to the Kenny Rogers Cerebral 
Palsy Center, both in Sikeston. In ad- 
dition, they have made numerous con- 
tributions to support the activities of 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts as well 
as many other fine community organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to despair 
about the future of this country when 
we witness this kind of spirit, energy, 
and dedication. The Sikeston rodeo is 
a continuing reminder of what can 
happen when a free people band to- 
gether to improve their community, 
their own lives, and the lives of their 
children to follow. This event, and the 
people who work hard to put it togeth- 
er, represent the best qualities of 
American community life in which 
this Congress and this country can be 
justly proud. 


NO ON F-16 SALES TO PAKISTAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DyMALLy) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration’s rationale for selling 
F-16's to Pakistan was articulated by 
Mr. James Buckley, Under Secretary 
of State for Security Assistance, in tes- 
timony before subcommittees of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
The central theme of Mr. Buckley’s 
comments was that “Russians are 
coming.” That argument strikes me as 
neither very original nor very valid. 

In a speech delivered June 30, 1981, 
the Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of Pakistan stated that he had been 
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repeatedly assured by President 
Brezhnev that the “Soviet Union 
posed no danger,” and that the Paki- 
stanis were prepared to take him at 
his word. If the Pakistanis are not con- 
cerned, why should we take that anxi- 
ety upon ourselves? 

The delivery of F-16 fighter-bomb- 
ers to Pakistan will only serve to upset 
the balance of power in that region 
and create unnecessary friction with 
India. Instead of aggravating Indo- 
Pakistan tensions and encouraging a 
South Asian arms race, American 
policy objectives can best be pursued 
by emphasizing economic assistance to 
India and Pakistan, while providing 
limited and conditional military assist- 
ance to Pakistan. 

A limited program of military assist- 
ance to Pakistan need not be ruled 
out, provided that the United States 
carefully restricts such a program to 
two conditions: First, any military as- 
sistance to Pakistan should be de- 
signed primarily to improve Pakistan’s 
military defenses along its mountain- 
ous border with Afghanistan; and 
second, U.S. military assistance should 
not be used to strengthen Pakistan's 
military posture vis-a-vis India. 

Huge military aid to Pakistan will 
not only affect U.S. relations with 
India but will also have a long term 
impact on U.S. relations with Pakistan 
itself. Our objective should be to dem- 
onstrate concern for the people of 
Pakistan economic and limited mili- 
tary assistance. 

U.S. military and strategic interests 
in Pakistan could be more appropriate- 
ly served by the F'5-G. As the Congres- 
sional Research Service study noted, 
the F5-G could successfully combat 
the Soviet Mig-23’s based in the Af- 
ghanistan. This defensive aircraft 
would not upgrade Pakistan's strike 
capability against India, as the F-16 
would, and would not aggravate U.S. 
relations with India. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that the ad- 
ministration’s proposed sale of F-16’s 
is designed to promote short term sta- 
bility. It is extremely naive to suggest, 
as the administration does, that a de- 
pendence on the United States for 
conventional arms will lead Pakistan 
to give up efforts to develop its nucle- 
ar options. On the contrary, the sale 
of F-16’s would aggravate Indo-Paki- 
stan tensions. By doing so, we are in- 
creasing the danger that a convention- 
al war in South Asia might escalate to 
the nuclear level. 

The problems in Pakistan lend 
themselves to economic, political and 
social change, not military aid, and 
that should be the thrust of our posi- 
tion. To confuse these priorities is to 
create more problems than we would 
solve. 

I therefore oppose the sale of the F- 
16 to Pakistan. 
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EMERGENCY PETROLEUM ALLO- 
CATION ACT EXPIRES TODAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman: from Iowa (Mr. TAUKE) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, at mid- 
night tonight, the Emergency Petrole- 
um Allocation Act will expire—and 
many Americans will say “good rid- 
dance.” The EPAA is indelibly associ- 
ated with gas lines, diesel fuel short- 
ages, and bureaucracy at its worst. 

We must admit, though, that by let- 
ting the EPAA expire we are eliminat- 
ing one of the weapons in our Nation’s 
energy arsenal. The EPAA was com- 
plex, inequitable, and unworkable; yet 
its death leaves the United States vir- 
tually helpless in combating future 
shortages. 

We are at a crossroads. We can 
either ignore the need to have an 
emergency energy program or we can 
develop and implement a new plan, 
eliminating the failures of the EPAA. 
I think our course is clear. The short- 
comings of the old law must not blind 
Congress to the pressing need for new 
legislation to deal effectively with 
future energy disruptions. 

A future energy shortage is all too 
likely. And if it comes, the public will 
demand that Congress act. You can 
bet that if long gas lines become a re- 
ality again, Members of Congress will 
trip over one another rushing to adopt 
complex controls on the distribution 
of energy supplies. We should act now, 
while supplies are plentiful and tem- 
pers are cool, and not wait until an 
emergency arrives to haphazardly con- 
struct another unworkable program. 

On July 28, I introduced H.R. 4313, 
the Petroleum Disruption Manage- 
ment Act. As of today, 50 of my col- 
leagues have joined me in cosponsor- 
ing this bill. 

We think our Nation has learned 
from the mistakes of the last decade. 
That is why H.R. 4313 does not em- 
brace the all-or-nothing approach to 
emergency planning. Instead, it pro- 
vides us with the tools to prevent rela- 
tively minor problems from mush- 
rooming into major oil shortages. For 
example, a regional shortage of crude 
oil would be managed through a limit- 
ed drawdown from the Strategic Pe- 
troleum Reserve, heading off the kind 
of crisis that invites massive Govern- 
ment intervention. 

H.R. 4313 requires the President to 
draw up plans for, first, the drawdown 
of the SPR; second, distribution from 
private dedicated reserves, which will 
be used only until the SPR has been 
filled to an adequate level; third, the 
sharing of crude oil among refiners, 
when a disruption is greater than the 
SPR can handle; and fourth, the allo- 
cation of refined products in a severe 
national emergency. 
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The President would decide when 
each energy plan should be invoked; 
there would be no inflexible “trigger.” 
However, the plans would be subject 
to the approval of Congress, first 
when they were written and again 
when they were invoked during an 
emergency. No plan could take effect 
for more than 120 days, unless Con- 
gress approved an extension. 

The bill lays down only broad guide- 
lines for each emergency plan. For ex- 
ample, an allocation plan for refined 
products would have to conform to the 
priorities—for health, public safety, 
agricultural uses, and the like—that 
are part of existing law. 

We believe that H.R. 4313 offers the 
best hope for dealing with petroleum 
shortages in a careful, responsible 
manner. By using the tools the bill 
gives him, the President will be able to 
nip crises in the bud—instead of 


making them worse. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of Sep- 
tember 28, 1981, the Chair declares a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Bells will be rung 15 minutes before 
the House reconvenes. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 9 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to clause 4 
of rule I, the Speaker signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills earlier today: 


H.R. 4084. An act to improve the oper- 
ation of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
of 1972, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to designate 
May 6, 1982, as “National Recognition Day 
for Nurses”; 

H.J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit; 

H.J. Res. 266. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit; 

S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na establishing their lateral seaward bound- 
ary; and 

S. 1475. An act to extend the expiration 
date of section 252 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4612, TO DELAY IN- 
CREASE IN PRICE SUPPORT 
LEVEL FOR MILK AND TO 
EXTEND TIME FOR REFEREN- 
DUM ON NATIONAL MARKET- 
ING QUOTA FOR WHEAT 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 97-259) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 232) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4612) to 
temporarily delay the October 1, 1981, 
increase in the price support level for 
milk and to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year begin- 
ning on June 1, 1982, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.J. 
RES. 325, CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1982 


Mr. WHITTEN submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and state- 
ment of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
325) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1982, and for other 
purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H.J. Res. 325) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 325) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1982, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 4, 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 45. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 12, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 38, 39, 40, and 41, and agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 2: 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

Provided further, That for the purposes of 
this joint resolution, when an Act listed in 
this subsection, with the exception of the De- 
partment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1982, has been re- 
ported to a House but not passed by that 
House as of October 1, 1981, it shall be 
deemed as having been passed by that 
House; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 10: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment for the Library of Congress, Congres- 
sional Research Service, salaries and er- 
penses, insert $30,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 37: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

Sec. 131. Sections 111 through 130 and sec- 
tions 139 through 141 of this joint resolution 
shall be effective without regard to the pro- 
visions of sections 102 and 106 of this joint 
resolution; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendment numbered 42: 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $600,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 


Amendment numbered 47: 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the section numbers named in 
said amendment insert 140 and 141; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 16, 31, 
36, 43, 44, and 46. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
(Except No. 36 and 
No. 46). 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 
JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
(Except No. 36 and 
No. 46). 
Epwarp R. Roysat, 
Tom BEvILL, 
(Except Amend- 
ments 36 and 46). 
ADAM BENJAMIN, Jr., 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
46). 
Bo GINN, 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
46). 
JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Vic Fazio, 
Srtvio O, CONTE, 
JosEePH M. McDADE, 
JACK EDWARDS, 
LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 
JACK KEMP, 
CLAIR W. BURGENER, 
GEORGE M. O'BRIEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 
JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
PAUL LAXALT, 
JAKE GARN, 
HARRISON H. SCHMITT, 
THAD COCHRAN, 
MARK ANDREWS, 
JAMES ABDNOR, 
ROBERT W. KASTEN, Jr., 
ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
Mack MATTINGLY, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
(Except as to Amdt. 
No. 46). 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 325), making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1982 and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
joint statement to the House and the 
Senate in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the managers and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 


RATE OF OPERATIONS 


Amendment No. 1: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides funding 
under section 101(a) of the continuing reso- 
lution for the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1982, the Energy and Water Develop- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1982, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1982, and the Treasury, 
Postal Service and General Government Ap- 
propriation Act, 1982. 

Amendment No. 2: Amends language pro- 
posed by the Senate, which provided that 
bills reported to a House but not passed by 
that House by October 1, 1981 are deemed 
to have been passed by that House, by ex- 
empting the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act. The 
Labor-HHS bill is deemed passed by the 
House and the Treasury-Postal Service bill 
is deemed passed by the Senate. 

The managers are in agreement that 
within the funds available, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall continue to provide wel- 
fare grants and other social services to Alas- 
kan Natives pending resolution of the 
matter in the regular Interior Appropria- 
tions bill. 


GOVERNMENT PAYMENT FOR ANNUITANTS, 
EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS 


Amendment No. 3: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which makes funds 
available for the mandatory payment of the 
government's share of annuitants and em- 
ployees health benefits under the authority 
and conditions set forth in H.R. 4121 as re- 
ported by the Senate. 

Amendments No. 4 and 5: Retain House 
language which provides that when an Act 
has passed only one House then the rate of 
operation under the Resolution shall be the 
rate granted by the one House or the cur- 
rent rate, whichever is lower. The Senate 
amendment had proposed that when an Act 
had not been passed by both Houses the 
rate of operations shall be the current rate. 

It is the understanding of the conferees 
that the Continuing Resolution contains 
sufficient funds and authority to operate 
the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy in the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
for the duration of this Resolution in order 
to maintain the option for the Congress to 
consider funding mechanisms for the Ado- 
lescent Family Life program which would be 
administered by the Office. 

The managers direct that within funds 
provided in this resolution, Amtrak shall 
not terminate rail passenger service along 
the existing route of the Cardinal. 

This direction in no way predetermines 
the intent of Congress which may be ex- 
pressed in the fiscal year 1982 appropriation 
bill for the Department of Transportation 
and Related Agencies. The managers’ intent 
is that any future Congressional decision 
not be preempted by a premature adminis- 
trative action. 
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Amendment No. 6: Deletes House lan- 
guage which provides that when an Act has 
been reported to the House by October 1, 
1981 it shall be deemed as having been 
passed by the House for purposes of the 
Resolution. 

Amendment No. 7: Changes expiration 
date of Section 305 (a), (b), and (d) of H.R. 
4120 to November 20, 1981, as proposed by 
the Senate instead of November 1, 1981, as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 8: Provides funding for 
the Senate, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Deletes Senate provi- 
sion regarding funding for the House of 
Representatives and House Office Build- 
ings. 

Amendment No. 10: Provides funding for 
Joint Items and related agencies as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of as proposed 
by the House with the exception of funding 
for the Congressional Research Service, sal- 
aries and expenses. The conference agree- 
ment appropriates $30,000,000 for the Con- 
gressional Research Service, salaries and ex- 
penses, instead of $29,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate and $31,575,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

The conferees agree that, im connection 
with the reduction in overtime funding in 
Congressional Printing and Binding, there 
should be no effect on urgent requirements 
necessary to meet the Congressional work- 
load and legislative schedule. The conferees 
also agree that the Capitol Buildings appro- 
priation may be used to install additional 
protective handrails in the House gallery, 
subject to the guidance provided in House 
Report No. 97-170. 

Amendment No. 11: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding standard level user charges. 

Amendment No. 12: Retains language pro- 
posed by the Senate to provide such 
amounts as may be necessary for projects or 
activities provided for in the 1982 Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development- 
Independent Agencies Appropriation Act 
(H.R. 4034) at a rate of operations and to 
the extent provided for in the conference 
report and joint explanatory statement of 
the Committee of Conference (H. Rept 97- 
222). 

Amendment No. 13: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage providing for certain cost-of-living ad- 
justments. 

Amendment No. 14: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for an expira- 
tion date for this continuing resolution of 
November 20, 1981, instead of November 1, 
1981 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 15: Restores House lan- 
guage which permits the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to borrow from other USDA ac- 
counts in order to cope with emergencies 
such as the Medfly and the gypsy moth. 

Amendment No, 16: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment which changes only the 
section number. The Senate amendment 
provides language mandating 47 positions as 
Economic Development Representatives out 
of the total number of permanent positions 
funded in the Salaries and Expenses ac- 
count of the Economic Development Admin- 
istration for fiscal year 1982 and requiring 
that such positions be maintained in the 
various states within the approved organiza- 
tional structure in place on June 1, 1981 and 
where possible, with those employees who 
filled those positions on that date. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
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Amendment Nos. 17 through 28: Provide 
for Senate housekeeping matters as pro- 
posed by the Senate and in accordance with 
long standing practice wherein each body 
determines its own housekeeping require- 
ments and the other concurs without inter- 
vention. 

Amendment No. 29: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage which provides that Senate and 
House pages may remain on the payroll 
during recesses and between sessions of 
Congress. 

Amendment No. 30: Limits the number of 
Senior Executive Service positions or posi- 
tions under similar personnel systems in any 
agency which may receive performance 
awards to 20 percent of the total number of 
positions in the system for that agency as 
proposed by the Senate instead of 25 per- 
cent as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No 31: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the followings: 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 
11a) of the Supplemental Appropriations 
and Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: “s 
except that the total amount so transferred 
from any such balance remaining as of the 
close of the fiscal year 1982 shall not exceed 
an amount equal to $15,000 or 25 per 
centum of the amount of such Senator’s Of- 
ficial Office Expense Account, whichever is 
greater, as determined under section 
506(61) of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(6)(1)), for the 
calendar year 1982”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment Nos. 32 through 35: Provide 
for Senate housekeeping matters as pro- 
posed by the Senate and in accordance with 
long standing practice wherein each body 
determines its own housekeeping require- 
ments and the other concurs without inter- 
vention. 

Amendment No. 36: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

Sec. 130. (a) In section 323(a) of the Feder- 
al Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441 (a))— 

(1) strike out all after “shall accept” down 
to and including “(1) any” and insert “shall 
accept any”; and 

(2) strike out all after the word “speech,” 
down to and including “year.” and insert 
“or article. ”. 

(b) In section 102 (aX1XA) of the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978 (2 U.S.C. 702 
(a1 A)), after the word “source” where it 
appears the last time in the paragraph 
insert “including speeches, appearances, ar- 
ticles, or other publications”. 

(c) Effective beginning with fiscal year 
1983, and continuing each year thereafter, 
such sums as hereafter may be necessary for 
“Compensation of Members” (and adminis- 
trative expenses related thereto), as author- 
ized by law and at such level recommended 
by the President for Federal employees for 
that fiscal year are hereby appropriated 
from money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Such sums when paid shall be 
in lieu of any sums accrued in prior years 
but not paid. For purposes of this subsec- 
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tion, the term “Member” means each 
member of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, the delegates from the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa, and the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No, 37: Changes section num- 
bers “140 through 142” to “139 through 
141.” 

Amendment No. 38: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate, which amends the 
1981 Appropriation Act for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice and Commerce, the 
Judiciary and Related Agencies to permit 
the purchase of an aircraft with funds avail- 
able in the “Operations, Research, and Fa- 
cilities” appropriation of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration. 
NOAA is leasing the aircraft at the present 
time. 

Amendment No. 39; Inserts new section as 
proposed by the Senate making available 
such sums as may be necessary during fiscal 
year 1982 for the close-out expenses of the 
Community Services Administration. The 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
authorizes the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget to provide for ter- 
mination of the affairs of the Community 
Services Administration. 

It is the intent of the conferees that funds 
provided under this section shall be avail- 
able after September 30, 1981, to continue 
to pay career senior executives of the Com- 
munity Services Administration as required 
by section 3595 of title 5, United States 
Code, until such executives are placed or 
separated in accordance with such section. 

It is also the intent of the conferees that 
any balance in the Rural Development Loan 
Fund not be used in meeting the estimated 
$30,100,000 in expenses provided for under 
this section. 

Amendment No. 40: Inserts new section as 
proposed by the Senate which prohibits 
payments under section 5(b)(2) of Public 
Law 81-874 (impacted aid program), for the 
duration of the continuing resolution. 

The conferees are agreed that the lan- 
guage of the Senate amendment relieves the 
Secretary of Education of the requirement 
to make impact aid payments to school dis- 
tricts—within thirty days after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year—in an amount equal 
to 75 percent of the amount they received in 
the previous fiscal year. The conferees want 
to make clear, however, that the Secretary 
shall make payments, as needed, to those 
school districts heavily dependent upon 
impact aid for maintenance and operations 
of local schools. 

Amendment No. 41: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which takes the oil ac- 
quisition and transportation funds of the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve off-budget as 
provided for in the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 97-35). 

Amendment No. 42: Appropriates $600,000 
to support the Yorktown Bicentennial Cele- 
bration instead of $750,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The House had not provided 
any funds. 

RATES FOR MILITARY ALLOWANCES AND BONUSES 

The conferees recognize that implementa- 
tion of the language contained in the House 
report regarding military pay and allow- 
ances might create certain inequities. It is 
therefore the intent of the conferees that 
the Department of Defense be permitted to 
make overseas cost-of-living allowance pay- 
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ments at the rates that would normally take 
effect on October 1, 1981. As a part of the 
normal FY 1982 appropriations process, the 
conferees also agree to consider retroactive 
payment of the remaining allowances and 
bonuses to the extent that the Department 
of Defense can demonstrate that substantial 
inequities have arisen. 

The Conferees also agree that the Secre- 
tary of Defense should immediately take 
whatever steps are necessary under existing 
statutory authority to correct the wage 
grade rate disparity of civilian employees of 
the 184th Air National Guard Tactical 
Fighter Group, Wichita, Kansas, and other 
problem areas if he determines that under a 
pay cap on wage grade pay scales, wages are 
no longer competitive with those of private 
industry in such areas. In such instances, 
there is statutory authority to establish spe- 
cial pay schedules to attract or retain skilled 
personnel. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amendment No. 43. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Sec. 137. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or this joint resolution, 
$250,000,000 shall be available for loans to 
be guaranteed under the Rural Development 
Insurance Fund for alcohol production fa- 
cilities to applicants that the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines are qualified to re- 
ceive such guarantees, and $93,200,000 shall 
be available for the Elderly Feeding Program 
authorized by section 311 of the Older Amer- 
icans Act. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement appropriates 
$93,200,000 for the Elderly Feeding Pro- 
gram and provides $250,000,000 in loan 
guarantees for alcohol production facilities 
for fiscal year 1982. The Senate amendment 
directed the use of the loan guarantee au- 
thority for alcohol production facilities pro- 
vided in the House bill. The conferees have 
agreed to the mandatory language with re- 
spect to the loan guarantees and direct the 
Department to expeditiously implement 
this program. 

The conferees wish to stress that the Con- 
tinuing Resolution maintains the current 
levels of participation for the Special Sup- 
plemental Food Program, known as “WIC”, 
and the Commodity Supplemental Food 
Program (CSFP). Any efforts to reduce 
funding allocations to the states, thereby af- 
fecting levels of participation, would be 
clearly contrary to the provisions of this 
joint resolution. 

The conferees also agree that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has the authority 
under this Continuing Resolution to pay 
claims for meals served during the month of 
September 1981 under the Child Nutrition 
Programs. The Department is directed to 
promptly pay such claims to avoid unneces- 
sary hardships by schoo! districts. 


FORCED LIQUIDATION NOT THE ANSWER 


The conferees have been advised that 
many farmers who have Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration production loans may be on 
the verge of being forced to declare bank- 
ruptey because of Farmers Home proce- 
dures. This situation occurs because recent 
bad crop years and the cost price squeeze 
have left many farmers short of cash and 
heavily in debt. 
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While the problem has been very serious 
in the past, it has now reached critical pro- 
portions. Approximately 75 percent of all 
farmers must borrow for production pur- 
poses. Furthermore, the average production 
loan is approximately $78,000 and the aver- 
age interest rate is over 14 percent and in 
some cases over 20 percent. In 1981 farmers 
will have to pay over $10 billion in interest 
costs alone. When these costs are coupled 
with today’s low commodity prices—report- 
edly, the lowest in 50 years on a parity 
basis—most farmers will have great difficul- 
ty remaining in business. 

Often, however, the farmer has assets in 
excess of his outstanding indebtedness to 
Farmers Home and others. If those individ- 
uals are forced to liquidate their assets be- 
cause of bankruptcy or to avoid bankruptcy, 
because of today’s high interest and short- 
age of cash by other farmers, only a frac- 
tion of the true value will be recovered 
through a forced sale. Furthermore their 
land will likely end up in the hands of the 
large land owners, large corporations or the 
Federal government. 

Under law the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has existing authority to help meet this 
problem, Section 1981 of title VII of the 
United States Code for instance, sets forth 
some of the Secretary of Agriculture’s au- 
thority in this area. It provides a means of 
refinancing, stretching out the repayment 
date, and perhaps postponing a year’s pay- 
ments and interest, when the facts justify 
such action. This is all the more essential in 
view of the fact that the 1977 Farm Bill ex- 
pires on September 30, 1981. 

The conferees direct the Department to 
strengthen the local supervision system 
where close attention may be given and to 
do everything reasonable to help avoid 
bankruptcy or forced sale of assets. 

The economic recovery of the Nation de- 
pends on keeping people producing—not 
forcing them into bankruptcy. 

Amendment No. 44: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

Sec, 138. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this joint resolution, $125,000,000 
shall be available for expenses necessary for 
the participation of the United States in a 
Multinational Force and Observers to imple- 
ment the Treaty of Peace between Egypt and 
Israel: Provided, That the facilities con- 
structed by use of these funds shall not be 
available for participation of U.S. troops in 
the Multinational Force and Observers in 
the Sinai without prior authorization by 
Congress for the participation of U.S. 
troops. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers expect that a new account 
entitled “Multinational Force and Observers 
in the Sinai” will be established for these 
funds. 

Amendment No. 45: Deletes provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have ap- 
propriated $2,400,000,000 to carry out title 
II of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, contingent upon enact- 
ment into law of Presidentially requested 
legislative reforms and receipt of a 1982 
budget amendment. 

The conferees support the submission of a 
budget request for the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's construction grants pro- 
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gram after the enactment of the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative reforms. The conferees 
are concerned that a disruptive and costly 
funding lapse might occur between the time 
a budget request is submitted and a funding 
bill is enacted. Consequently, the conferees 
are committed to providing adequate fund- 
ing in the first legislative vehicle available. 

Amendment No. 46: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment which changes section 
number “140” to “139”. This amendment 
provides for an increase in the deductions 
for certain living expenses. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 


will move to concur in the amendment of - 


the House to the amendment of the Senate. 
Amendment No. 47: The conference agree- 
ment changes only the section numbers. 
The amendment provides for Senate house- 
keeping matters as proposed by the Senate 
and in accordance with long standing prac- 
tice wherein each body determines its own 
housekeeping requirements and the other 
concurs without intervention, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
No. 46). 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 
JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
No. 46). 
Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
Tom BEVILL, 
(Except Amend- 
ments 36 and 46). 
ADAM BENJAMIN, Jr., 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
46). 
Bo GINN 
(Except Nos. 36 and 
46). 
JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Vic FAZIO, 
S1tvio O. CONTE, 
JOsEPH M. MCDADE, 
JACK EDWARDS, 
LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 
JACK KEMP, 
CLAIR W. BURGENER, 
GEORGE M. O'BRIEN 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 
JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
PAUL LAXALT, 
JAKE GARN, 
HARRISON H. SCHMITT, 
THAD COCHRAN, 
MARK ANDREWS, 
JAMES ABDNOR, 
ROBERT W. KASTEN, JT., 
ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 
Mack MATTINGLY, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
(Except as to Amdt. 
No. 46). 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of 
Friday, September 25, 1981, I call up 
the conference report on House Joint 
Resolution 325, making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1982, 
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and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of 
the managers be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement 
of the managers be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
ConrTE) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, in the history of our 
great country, I do not believe any 
group has faced the problems that we 
have within the House during the cur- 
rent year. We have been faced with 
the budget of the outgoing President, 
the original budget of the new Presi- 
dent, the rescissions and amended re- 
quests along with the second budget, 
and periodically we have had other 
things that intervened with our 
normal procedures. 

Notwithstanding that, your Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the House 
has proceeded with its hearings. We 
have not yet finished this year, but we 
had about 10,000 witnesses in the last 
Congress, and it has gone along pretty 
much the same way this year. 

We have passed nine of our bills, and 
may I say that we are some $3,900 mil- 
lion below the budget request in the 
bills that we have dealt with. That is 
in terms of new budget authority. 

Notwithstanding all of this, and the 
fact that we have sent the bills to our 
colleagues on the other side, none of 
those bills are enacted into law. It 
leaves us where, under the opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States of a few years ago, unless we 
act tonight, and unless the other body 
goes along with us and we get the bill 
signed by the President, most of the 
Government would come to a close be- 
ginning in the morning. 

So we bring you tonight a continu- 
ing resolution that will continue the 
operations of the various departments. 

In connection with that, the depart- 
ments will operate under the time 
limit that we have set. With one ex- 
ception in one bill, they would operate 
under the continuing resolution until 
November 20. Now, our colleagues on 
the other side of the Capitol have a 
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week’s holiday that is already provid- 
ed in that period, so where we had 
provided that the continuing resolu- 
tion last until November 1, the agree- 
ment in the conference was that it go 
to November 20. The rate at which the 
departments will be operated will be 
by and large as they have up until 
now, but generally the rates of oper- 
ation are those as provided for in the 
continuing resolution as it passed the 
House. 

So in carrying out the record that 
we have made through the year of 
holding our appropriations below the 
budget, this continuing resolution will 
continue to hold spending at the levels 
that are below the budget recommen- 
dation in toto. 

Later in my remarks I will go into 
more detail, but let me repeat to you 
again, that I am proud of this record 
which has escaped the attention of the 
press and just about everybody else, 
but this Congress, in trying to cooper- 
ate with our President on his request 
that we cut $15.1 billion in the rela- 
tively few months left of the fiscal 
year, your committee recommended 
and you voted for and we passed on 
June 5 a bill which cut $14.3 billion of 
the $15.1 billion in rescission that had 
been requested. Not only that but we 
cut over $1.5 billion in supplementals 
requested by the President so we were 
under his total figures. This was done 
with a minimum of dislocation, be- 
cause in the committee we assigned 
the items to each subcommittee famil- 
iar with the subject. So we start off 
with a splendid track record, with 
your help, we recommending and you 
approving what we have done. 

So tonight in behalf of the conferees 
we bring you a continuing resolution 
which is, I think, another step show- 
ing that we can act when we need to, 
and certainly we need to now when 
most of the Government will come to 
a close, beginning tomorrow morning 
unless we act tonight. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I have a couple of questions, since 
we have not been able to see the con- 
ference report, as I know the conferees 
worked on it all day long, and I can ap- 
preciate that. 

Can the gentleman assure me that 
the provisions with regard to abortion, 
schoo] prayer, and the other things 
that have been in law in the appro- 
priation bills are retained in the con- 
ference report as approved by the 
House and Senate conferees? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We continue all the 
prohibitions that exist at the present 
time. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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I also have some questions about 
what is probably going to be the most 
controversial section in it, since we in- 
cluded the legislative appropriations 
in it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would be pleased 
to explain the situation if I may pro- 
ceed. We will cover that. 

Mr. WALKER. I will be glad to let 
the gentleman explain. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say there are 
several amendments that will be of in- 
terest to the Members. 

Perhaps all of the Members do not 
know, but most do, that in 1975, under 
the Executive Salary Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment Act, it was provided that 
the pay of Members of Congress, in- 
cluding the Senators, would increase 
in line with inflation. In other areas 
those provisions are called entitle- 
ments. 

You recall that 2 years ago that 
since the Congress had not appropri- 
ated, even though the law called for it, 
and even though these rights under 
the law had been accumulating, I of- 
fered and the Congress went along 
with me, a provision that we pay 5.5 
percent of 12.9 percent that was due. 
But we said if you accepted the 5.5 
percent, it was accepted in lieu of the 
12.9 which is called for by the Execu- 
tive Salary Act of 1975. 

Since that time, notwithstanding the 
fact that the law called for it, we have 
not appropriated the money each year 
that is called for in the law to meet in- 
flation. 
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I think now the figures are some- 
thing like 23 percent under that provi- 
sion, so what we bring to the Members 
tonight is an appropriation that would 
take effect the first of the next fiscal 
year, which would be the 1983 fiscal 
year. It would provide that from then 
on you would get such increase as rec- 
ommended by the President due to in- 
flation. The amount would be what 
the President recommends for other 
Federal employees. 

Only two things would prevent that 
from being paid to you. One is, if they 
do control inflation, nothing would be 
due. The second is, if they do not con- 
trol inflation and it is due, you cannot 
pay it except on the recommendtion of 
the President. The adjustment cannot 
be in excess of what the President rec- 
ommends for all other Federal em- 
ployees. 

We have a serious situation facing us 
as inflation continues, but this would 
only become effective at the beginning 
of fiscal year 1983. It is due and pay- 
able under existing law written in 
1975. The provision would require, 
first, that the inflation exist; second, it 
would require that the President rec- 
ommend it. If the President recom- 
mends it, it still cannot be paid if it is 
in excess of what he recommends for 
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other Federal employees. I think that 
is a sound position. 

The other item has to do with the 
fact that in 1952 a limit was imposed 
by the Congress on cost-of-living ex- 
penses for Members of Congress, in- 
cluding the Senate, of $3,000. Now, 
one can get various figures as to what 
the rate of inflation has been since 
1952. I think we could easily say 300 
percent would be a small figure for the 
increased cost of living in Washington 
and in the Washington area. So, the 
Senate had an amendment that would 
strike out that limitation. We have 
zone along with the Senate in striking 
this limitation, which would leave it in 
this way; Members of Congress on the 
job would not get any per diem as they 
do in the State legislatures, no extra 
pay whatever, but you would be able 
to deduct that in the taxes due as busi- 
ness people or others away from home 
would beable to do. 

Those are two provisions that are 
here that are of interest. I think they 
are thoroughly sound, and as I say 
again, they do not become effective 
until the 1983 fiscal year, which would 
be some time. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I appreci- 
ate the explanation. It did help clari- 
fy, but the thing I am concerned about 
is language I have here in the only 
report available to me that describes 
the pay raise situation as establishing 
a permanent appropriation of funds 
for pay increases. 

Now, that seems to me to be some- 
thing which the House should enter 
with a good deal of caution, because in 
the past normally it has been the ap- 
propriations route where pay raises 
have been blocked. It seems to me you 
are taking that route away from the 
Members at a time of pay raises and 
substituting for it another route which 
I must admit that I do not wholly un- 
derstand. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that that 
has the appearance of permanency, 
but anything that the Congress does is 
subject to review. While we express 
the intent of Congress, and while we 
spell it out, as the gentleman has said, 
the actual facts are that the Congress 
has within its control to do whatever 
it might wish to do at any time. So, 
this is not tied down where we cannot 
reach it. The Congress can reach that 
at any time. 

Now, if this is successful, as this side 
hopes, and you do too, in stopping in- 
flation there will be nothing proposed 
and nothing forthcoming. So again I 
say we have got the form of a continu- 
ous provision. It is not binding except 
as future Congresses might wish. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. If he would 
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yield further, would he explain once 
again for the record exactly how it is 
that the Congress could block a pay 
raise under this proposal if it so de- 
sired? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, the law, as I 
tried to point out, the Executive 
Salary Act of 1975 provides the in- 
creased pay. We in the Congress have 
just failed to appropriate for it, and 
while we have received a lot of atten- 
tion about the so-called cap, there has 
not been a provision passed that re- 
peals that law, so the law still says you 
shall be paid this. It is my opinion, 
having read some of the cases having 
to do with entitlements, that in virtu- 
ally every case the court has said they 
have a right to the entitlement and it 
must be paid. It is my judgment that 
in a class action suit, Members of Con- 
gress could sue and a judgment would 
be rendered. 

You might remember that 2 years 
ago when the approved adjustment 
was 5.5 percent, which I wrote and 
which was accepted in lieu of the 12.9 
percent due, the judges refused to 
take the 5.5 percent and went to court 
and got a judgment for 12.5 percent. I 
grant you there is a distinction be- 
tween judges, but there are some 20 
cases where entitlements have been 
enacted into law and suit has been 
brought, and the courts have held 
with those claiming the entitlement. 
May I also say that I voted against the 
act in 1975 but nevertheless it passed 
and became law, so it is due and pay- 
able. We have said that instead of let- 
ting it accumulate, beginning in fiscal 
year 1983 they will begin to live up to 
it to the point that the President rec- 
ommends it for other Federal employ- 
ees. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, from that explanation 
do I gather the past cost-of-living in- 
creases would then become a part of 
the congressional pay as of 1983. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The provision that 
we have here, if I may say so, provides 
this language: “Such sums when paid 
shall be in lieu of any sums accrued in 
prior years.” 

So, if this is accepted it settles all 
this prior claim. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. FAZIO. I would simply like to 
reaffirm that there is no effort in this 
bill to in any way recapture any of 
those sums which have been foregone 
by Members of Congress or other 
senior officials in the Federal Govern- 
ment who have been capped in prior 
years. I would also point out that this 
does not eliminate the ability to pre- 
vent a future pay raise from coming 
into effect. There basic law is not 
being changed here, nor our ability to 
amend it. 
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Mr. OBEY. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. If I could ask either the 
gentleman from Mississippi or the gen- 
tleman from California a question 
with respect to the Stevens’ amend- 
ment, is it correct that the action on 
honorariums only applies to the 
Senate, and the House would be free 
to retain or alter its limitations in ac- 
cordance with its own choices? 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I could re- 
spond? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FAZIO. The House will continue 
to be governed by the House rules, 
which currently limit outside income 
including honorariums, to 15 percent 
of our salaries, That could be changed 
by further action of our Rules Com- 
mittee, but the removal of the statuto- 
ry limitation of $25,000 on outside 
income in this resolution is only effec- 
tive in the other body where they 
have no rule which limits their hono- 
rariums. The Members of the House 
would not be treated differently to- 
morrow than they are today, they will 
not be entitled to earn one more 
penny in honorarium income. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. OBEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. The Members know 
my views on the subject so I will not 
bore the House by repeating them 
except to say that I think there were 
good reasons for those limits 5 years 
ago and there are still good reasons. I 
must say, I feel constrained to say 
that I find it rather quaint for the 
other body to find some virtue in pi- 
ously singing a song against pay raises, 
but eagerly embracing an increase for 
themselves, which is larger, less direct, 
and much less in the public interest. 
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I recognize that we are not in the 
business of setting the Senate rules, 
but if I had any regard at all for the 
attitude of the other body on this sub- 
ject I would be upset. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add to the statements that have been 
made that through the years there 
has been a reciprocity between the 
Senate and the House, and that each 
has set its own rules. 

So this does not change the Senate 
rules; it leaves it where this matter is 
controlled by the Senate rules. On the 
House side, as we all know, we not 
only have a law, but we have a rule, 
and rules also have a limitation. 

So this again allows the other body 
to run its own affairs while we in turn 
would be left to ours. 

Mr. Speaker, we have discussed 
many of the matters before us tonight 
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which I presented in behalf of the con- 
ferees. But in summary, let me state 
that the Senate just last Friday con- 
cluded action on the House-passed res- 
olution. We in the House had a simple, 
and restrictive resolution. The Senate 
after 2 days of consideration made 47 
amendments to our bill. The House 
immediately appointed conferees and 
convened the first meeting of House 
and Senate conferees on Monday 
afternoon. Due to the Jewish holy day 
the conferees could not meet on 
Monday evening or Tuesday. This 
morning at 11 a.m. the conferees once 
again met and concluded the confer- 
ence at 5 p.m. Since that time the 
staff has been assembling the neces- 
sary papers for floor consideration. 

Although there were 47 items in dis- 
agreement, agreement has been 
reached on all items. 

The continuing resolution extends 
to November 20 rather than November 
1, as proposed by the House. This will 
preserve the regular order of dealing 
with the appropriation bills under the 
current budget situation. 

The conferees agreed to the House 
position of the more restrictive spend- 
ing rates rather than the Senate posi- 
tion which would have cost an addi- 
tional $14.7 billion on an annual basis. 

The House conferees insisted that 
with regard to the Sinai peacekeeping 
funds that none of the funds be avail- 
able to station U.S. troops in the Sinai 
unless specifically authorized by Con- 
gress. This will allow the $125 million 
to be available for necessary construc- 
tion or long lead items without circum- 
venting normal congressional preroga- 
tives. 

Under the tradition of comity be- 
tween the Houses, the Senate receded 
from its disagreement to housekeeping 
items of the House of Representatives, 
and the House agreed to the Senate’s 
housekeeping items. 

I would like to state again for my 
colleagues the situation with regard to 
three related pay items: 

First, this conference report main- 
tains the current cap on pay for Mem- 
bers of Congress—House and Senate— 
as well as all civil servants of the U.S. 
Government. The existing pay cap 
stays in place. 

Second, the Senate amendment re- 
moved the present legislative limit on 
Senators’ honorarium, leaving the 
matter up to Senate rules; the House 
limitation remains the same as 
present. The conferees also agreed to 
an amendment that has the effect of 
treating Members of Congress identi- 
cal to other Federal employees when 
the President submits his recommen- 
dations for annual cost-of-living in- 
creases each year. This does not have 
any effect this fiscal year. 

Third, the conferees agreed with a 
Senate amendment that treats Mem- 
bers of Congress in an identical way as 
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businessmen treat legitimate business 
expenses, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
the House to vote for this conference 
agreement. I need not point out that 
there are only a few hours left before 
midnight, and under the Attorney 
General’s opinion, all non-safety-relat- 
ed activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment must cease at that time. We 
have no choice but to approve this 
conference agreement and return to 
the regular order of dealing with the 
13 appropriations bills. 

I would like to thank the ranking 
minority member of this committee, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ConTE). He joined with me earlier 
this month to sponsor this continuing 
resolution and we stood together 
throughout these negotiations. I 
thank him individually, and collective- 
ly, I thank all the House conferees for 
their extraordinary efforts during 
these past 3 days. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the deduction of ex- 
penses, am I to understand that under 
the proposed changes the Members of 
Congress will be treated just like any 
other businessman or person away 
from home in connection with busi- 
ness matters, and that they will be al- 
lowed to deduct their ordinary and 
reasonable expenses? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. They will be al- 
lowed to do that pursuant to the rules 
of the Internal Revenue Code, just as 
anybody else would be able to deduct 
those expenses; in essence, Congress is 
choosing to treat itself just as it treats 
all other people in pursuit of gainful 
employment or a profession? 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is the intent of 
the provision as it is currently before 
us. 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the confer- 
ence report on House Joint Resolution 
325, which makes continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1982. 

We have brought a good conference 
agreement to the House. There were 
47 Senate amendments, and we had a 
long but a good and productive confer- 
ence. The conference agreement de- 
serves your support. 

We agreed to the Senate amendment 
that extended the expiration date of 
the continuing resolution to November 
20 of this year. This will provide the 
Congress with more time to complete 
action on the pending appropriation 
bills, including consideration of the ex- 
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tensive budget amendments transmit- 
ted today by the President. 

We accepted the Senate amendment 
that added to the continuing resolu- 
tion five bills that had passed the 
House before the August recess. 

Under the conference agreement, 
the rates for the various appropriation 
bills will be as follows: 

One bill—Treasury-Postal Service—is 
continued under section 101(a)(3), 
where the appropriation rate is the 
lower of the House or Senate rate, and 
under the more restrictive authority. 
If an item is not included by one 
House, the rate for that item is the 
current rate, or the rate provided by 
the other House, whichever is lower, 
and under the authority and condi- 
tions in effect in fiscal 1981. 

General provisions shall take effect 
only if they are identical in the House 
and Senate bills. 

Eight bills are covered under section 
101(a)(4): Agriculture, Commerce- 
Justice-State Judiciary, District of 
Columbia, energy and water develop- 
ment, Interior, Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, mili- 
tary construction, and Transportation. 

Projects and activities in these bills 
are continued at the rate provided by 
the House, or the current rate, which 
ever is lower, and under the terms and 
conditions in effect in fiscal year 1981. 

Two bills—Defense and foreign as- 
sistance—are continued, under section 
101(b), at the budget estimate or the 
current rate, whichever is lower, and 
under the more restrictive authority. 

The HUD-independent agencies bill 
is continued at the rate and under the 
conditions provided in the conference 
report and joint statement as filed in 
the House. 

The legislative bill is continued for 
the full fiscal year as provided in the 
House bill as reported to the House, 
with certain items funded at specific 
levels. 

The pay cap is continued for the 
period of the continuing resolution; 
that is, through November 2, 1981. 

In closing, I would like to address 
those Members who disagree with one 
or more of the recommendations in 
the conference report, or the amend- 
ments in disagreement. 

There were 47 Senate amendments 
in disagreement. It is and was simply 
not possible to reach agreements on 
every item that will satisfy every 
Member. 

However, the new fiscal year starts 
at midnight tonight. No appropriation 
bills have been enacted into law. 
Under the ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the implementing OMB regu- 
lations, after midnight tonight the 
only obligations that can be legally in- 
curred, absent an enacted appropria- 
tion, will be for the protection of life 
and property, and for the orderly and 
prudent termination of Government 
functions. 
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This is not the time for individual 
disagreements. It is a time for consen- 
sus. We must continue Government 
functions at minimum levels, and work 
out individual disagreements on the 
individual appropriation bills. 

I ask for your support of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. Speaker, in the area of agricul- 
ture, the Senate receded to the House 
position in amendment No. 15 which 
provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture can exercise the emergency au- 
thority provided by the House with 
the passage of H.R. 4119, the Agricul- 
ture Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1982. to combat threats from gypsy 
moths and fruit flys as well as other 
pests and diseases. This authority pro- 
vides that the Secretary can transfer 
such funds as he deems necessary 
from other appropriations and funds 
available to the Department of Agri- 
culture to meet such emergencies. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, the man- 
agers from the Senate will move to 
concur in an amendment to an amend- 
ment of the Senate to which the 
House receded in order to make 
$93,200,000 available for the elderly 
feeding program authorized by section 
311 of the Older Americans Act and to 
make available $250,000,000 for guar- 
anteed loans under the Rural Develop- 
ment Insurance Fund for alcohol pro- 
duction facilities. These funds are to 
be made available in an expeditious 
manner under a restructuring of this 
program provided in H.R. 4119. 

House conferees receded to amend- 
ment No. 16, which directs the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration to 
maintain the number of economic de- 
velopment representatives in the vari- 
ous States at 47. The amendment fur- 
ther directs that, where possible, the 
individuals who held those positions 
on June 1, 1981, should retain their 
jobs. The effect of the amendment is 
to deny a reorganization request from 
the EDA to eliminate these positions. 

In the defense area, both defense 
and military construction are at fiscal 
1981 levels and were not conference 
items. MX deployment construction 
and bomber procurement are not al- 
lowed to proceed under the 1981 re- 
strictive language which remains in 
effect for the life of the continuing 
resolution. 

The conferees agreed to provide 
$600,000 for the Yorktown bicenten- 
nial celebration instead of the 
$750,000 recommended by the Senate. 
No funds were included by the House. 
These funds will be used by the De- 
partment of Defense to proceed with 
plans and implementation of DOD 
participation in this event. It was es- 
sential that we include the funds here 
so their plans can proceed rather than 
awaiting a final defense appropriation 
in late November or December. 

The report clarifies House language 
concerning military pay and allow- 
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ances by stating our intent that over- 
seas cost-of-living payments be made 
at the rate which normally would take 
effect tomorrow. To do otherwise 
would be unfair. 

Finally, the conferees agreed on 
report language allowing the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take necessary steps 
under existing law to correct the wage 
rate disparity at the National Guard 
group in Wichita, Kans., and other 
trouble areas if he determines such 
rates are no longer competitive. 

House conferees accepted Senate 
amendment No. 44, which provides 
$125 million for U.S. participation in 
the multinational force and observers 
in the Sinai to meet U.S. commitments 
under the Camp David agreements. 
While these funds have not yet been 
authorized, an appropriation at this 
time is essential if this multinational 
force is to be in place by March 20, 
1982, as specified by the agreements. 

A provision included prevents these 
funds from being used for the actual 
participation of U.S. troops in this 
multinational force without prior au- 
thorization by Congress. Another pro- 
vision may be added on the House 
floor when amendments in technical 
disagreement are considered which 
would limit the amount which could 
be expended prior to authorization to 
not more than $20 million. 

This conference report provides that 
the programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
independent agencies will be contin- 
ued at the rate and in the manner pro- 
vided for in the conference report to 
the fiscal year 1982 HUD appropria- 
tions bill, Report No. 97-222, which was 
agreed to irf the House on September 
15. 

The conferees were aware of the 
concern that exists regarding the 
future of the EPA wastewater treat- 
ment construction grants program be- 
cause no funds for this program are 
included in the fiscal year 1982 HUD 
appropriations conference report. The 
conferees have therefore included lan- 
guage in this conference report reaf- 
firming the intention to make an ade- 
quate level of funds available for the 
EPA construction grants program in 
fiscal year 1982 as soon as the Con- 
gress has completed work on the pend- 
ing construction grants reform legisla- 
tion and upon receipt of the promised 
administration budget request for this 
program. 

For the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies, the continuing 
resolution would continue the activi- 
ties of these agencies at the current 
rate or the rate provided in H.R. 4035 
as passed by the House on July 22, 
whichever is lower. 

The conferees are agreed on the im- 
portance of continuing efforts to fill 
the strategic petroleum reserve, but in 
keeping with the provisions of the 
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Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, which was adopted after the 
House had passed the fiscal year 1982 
Interior appropriations bill, the House 
accepts the Senate amendment provid- 
ing that funds necessary for oil acqui- 
sition and transportation costs related 
to SPRO shall be carried off budget. 

The continuing resolution provides 
for the extension of current law con- 
cerning abortion. Essentially that lan- 
guage says: 

None of the funds made available shall be 
used to perform abortions except where the 
life of the mother would be endangered if 
the fetus were carried to term: Provided, 
however, that the several States are and 
shall remain free not to fund abortions to 
the extent that they in their sole discretion 
deem appropriate. 

The resolution extends the current 
law language prohibiting prevention of 
voluntary prayer programs in public 
schools. 

The joint resolution provides “such 
sums as may be necessary during fiscal 
year 1982 for closeout expenses of the 
Community Services Administration.” 
The committee intended that these 
funds also be available to continue to 
pay career senior executives of the 
Community Services Administration 
as required by law until these senior 
executives are reassigned. 

The House receded to a technical 
amendment by the Senate concerning 
the provision of impact aid funds. The 
amendment as accepted relieves the 
Secretary from making impact aid 
payments to school districts within 30 
days after the beginning of the fiscal 
year in an amount equal to 75 percent 
of the amount they received in the 
previous fiscal year. This amendment 
was accepted because the appropria- 
tion for impact aid for fiscal 1982 will 
be less than 75 percent of the current 
year’s level. 

The conferees made clear, however, 
that the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments as needed’ to those school dis- 
tricts heavily dependent upon impact 
aid for maintenance and operations of 
local schools. 

The conferees included in the state- 
ment of the managers language that 
indicated that it is the understanding 
of the conferees that the resolution 
contains sufficient funds and author- 
ity to operate the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy for the duration of the res- 
olution to maintain the option for 
Congress to consider future funding 
for the adolescent family life program. 

There is no statement in the confer- 
ence agreement concerning the Public 
Health Service hospitals. Under the 
rate of operations prescribed by the 
resolution the Secretary would have 
$25 million available for conversion ac- 
tivities for those hospitals whose con- 
version plans are approved. 

Chairman NATCHER and Senator 
ScuMitt agreed during the conference 
to write the Secretary a letter indicat- 
ing that he should maintain as much 
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flexibility as possible in funding and 
approving conversion proposals since 
more funds for conversion might be 
forthcoming in the fiscal 1982 appro- 
priations bill. 

In regard to pay and related issues, 
the Senate receded on an amendment 
No. 13, which had proposed a relax- 


-ation of the Federal pay cap in the 


House bill to the extent that increases 
would have been allowed for executive 
levels III, IV, and V, The effect of the 
conferees action is to extend the pay 
cap for Members of Congress, high ex- 
ecutive branch officials, and the judici- 
ary through November 20, 1981. 

House conferees receded to the 
Senate on amendment No. 36, which 
eliminates the $25,000 ceiling on hono- 
rariums which can be received in any 
year by Federal employees, including 
Members of the U.S. Senate. House 
Members are limited to 15 percent of 
congressional salary for such income. 

Amendment No. 36 also includes lan- 
guage providing a permanent appro- 
priation in future years for ‘““compen- 
sation of Members” as authorized by 
law at levels recommended by the 
President for other Federal employ- 
ees. 

The conferees also agreed to remove 
the statutory $3,000 limit on living ex- 
penses which can be deducted from 
Federal taxes by Members of Congress 
while away from home. Amendment 
No. 46 states that it is the sense of 
Congress that limits on such deduc- 
tions should be the same as the limits 
for businessmen and other private citi- 
zens, 

On the issue of the report language 
which relates to Amtrak rail service, I 
must say that I am dismayed with the 
decision to extend special treatment to 
the “Cardinal” train. This train repre- 
sents the most political route in the 
Amtrak system, It has failed consist- 
ently to attain the congressionally re- 
quired criteria for long-haul trains. 
Yet, it remains in service for a select 
few. 

A recent Amtrak management rec- 
ommendation to the Amtrak Board of 
Directors indicates that this route 
again fails to meet the performance 
criteria that we had established in this 
Congress after a great deal of debate. 
In fact, the route is projected to attain 
only 122 passenger-miles per train- 
mile figure. The requirement for con- 
tinuation of this line has been decided 
by the Congress to be no less than 150. 
The report states, “It is therefore our 
judgment that the ‘Cardinal’ should 
be discontinued.” 

It is ludicrous to offer special treat- 
ment to this poor performance train at 
the expense of superior train routes 
which can better serve the public’s 
traveling needs. 

I am pleased to report that there is 
no language in this resolution which 
precludes the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion from implementing the Washing- 
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ton National Airport policy plan. The 
resolution offers the Secretary the 
necessary flexibility regarding imple- 
mentation. 

As many of you are aware, the plan 
is designed to assure the maximum 
safety of air operations in the Wash- 
ington area, reduce noise and conges- 
tion at National Airport, and encour- 
age the greater use of Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport. This long-overdue plan 
is one which should not be sidetracked 
by a few special interest groups. 

The policy attempts to balance the 
competing interests of airlines, their 
passengers, Congress, and the resi- 
dents of the Washington area. In de- 
veloping this equitable plan, safety, as 
always, was given the highest priority. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, for yielding, and I 
would like to ask a question concern- 
ing the material on page 30. 

This would be the 46th amendment, 
and it has to do with deductions for 
living expenses of Members of Con- 
gress while away from home. 

Would my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, explain to the 
House what this provision accom- 
plishes? 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1952, the Congress passed a law 
giving all Members of Congress, both 
in the House and the Senate, a $3,000 
living expense. All you had to do at 
that point was to sign a letter you 
filled out your income tax that you 
had a $3,000 living expense here in 
Washington. Whether you spent $100, 
whether you spent $1,000, or whether 
you spent $3,000, that was the law, 
and every Member of this House was 
given that $3,000 living expense. 

Well, many people felt that a change 
should be made since almost 30 years 
have gone by and the living expenses 
have gone up with inflation tenfold 
here in Washington, D.C. Some 
wanted to increase that to $6,000, and 
some wanted to increase it to $9,000. 
The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Fazio) and I, along with others, felt 
that this was immoral to say we had to 
sign a piece of paper, and that we 
should be treated like any other 
human being in the United States— 
like the press up there. 

Let us just note the press. If the 
press wants to put down a $1,000 living 
expense, they can do it, and we should 
have the same right. If they want to 
put down $2,000 they can do it, but 
they are subject to an Internal Reve- 
nue audit. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all this says. It 
says, “Put down what you have ex- 
pended, not a nickel more, not a penny 
more, and not a penny less, and we do 
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not want to be treated any better than 
the Fifth Estate or any worse.” 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, is there 
any estimate as to how much revenue 
this might deprive the Treasury of? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very, very difficult thing to put a 
figure on, because there may be some 
Members here who have higher ex- 
penses than others. 

I might mention here that this is 
merely the expense of the Congress- 
man or the Congresswoman and not of 
the families. So it all depends on how 
much a person spends and how much 
the Internal Revenue Service says we 
are entitled to. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. CONTE. Let me finish yielding 
to the gentleman from Arizona, and 
then I will yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, actually 
the language Says that it is the sense 
of Congress that the dollar limits on 
tax deductions for living expenses of 
Members of Congress, while away 
from home, shall be the same as such 
limits for businessmen and other pri- 
vate citizens. 

Ordinarily, with the use of the 
words, “It is the sense of Congress,” 


that is not mandatory language, and I 
gather that in this sense it is not man- 
datory that the IRS actually agree 
with the content of this provision. 
Will the gentleman agree with that? 
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Mr. CONTE. I would have to agree 
with the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RHODES). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my friend 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT), a 
tax expert. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is it not a fact 
that the IRS will treat us just like 
anybody else? 

Mr. CONTE. Exactly. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I want to assure 
my colleague from Arizona that I have 
never known the IRS to be overly gen- 
erous with anybody. I really believe 
that my colleague has stated the situa- 
tion very clearly, that we will be sub- 
ject to the same rules and regulations 
that apply to anybody else under the 
IRS. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CONTE. Absolutely right. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I hope that re- 
lieves our friend from Arizona (Mr. 
RHODES). 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. WoLF). 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct a question to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Fazio). I 
have a concern that I hope we could 
address later on about the senior exec- 
utive people in our Government, the 
FBI agents, the CIA agents, the 
people that have worked on the Space 
Shuttle, the people who have been 
capped for 4 or 5 years. Could the gen- 
tleman give me a commitment that he 
will address this problem? 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my good 
friend from California (Mr. Fazro). 

Mr. FAZIO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Before I go to the re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. WoLF), let me thank the gentle- 
man in the well for his comments and 
state that the increase in the cost of 
living from 1952 to the present is 210 
percent. We have had no increase in 
that limit of $3,000 during that entire 
time. 

I would like to point out to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that there is a 
great deal of sympathy for him and 
for those in the Federal executive pay 
categories who remain capped under 
this continuing resolution. 

I would also indicate to the gentle- 
man that at our earliest convenience 
we will do what we can, because I 
think we all understand that it is cost- 
ing the taxpayers money to have these 
people retire prematurely, to pay their 
retirement and replace them. Senator 
Stevens is exactly right. The gentle- 
man was right, and we will address 
this as soon as we can. 

Mr. WOLF. Does the gentleman in 
the well have a comment to make? 

Mr. CONTE. I agree with the senti- 
ments and remarks of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Fazio). We are 
just losing people, not only because of 
the young slasher’s actions, but a lot 
of them are just quitting voluntarily 
because they cannot meet the high 
cost of living here in the Washington, 
D.C. area. 

Mr. WOLF. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr. Speaker, I disagree with the de- 
cision by the conference committee on 
H.J. Res. 325 not to allow the pay cap 
for senior executive service members 
to rise. The Senate version of this res- 
olution would have allowed executive 
levels III, IV, and V to receive in- 
creases. Since the SES pay schedule is 
tied to executive level IV, this would 
have allowed increases of 7 to 15 per- 
cent. 

While this does not come close to a 
full recovery of the losses sustained 
due to inflation over the past 4 years 
as a result of the pay cap, it would 
have substantially alleviated the prob- 
lem and slowed what is called the 
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“brain drain in our Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The action by the conference will 
not result in the cost savings desired 
during these times of tight budgets. In 
fact, it will have the exact opposite 
effect and generate several false 
economies. 

For example, it has resulted in in- 
creased retirement and spiraling relat- 
ed costs. Figures from the Office of 
Personnel Management show that re- 
tirement rates of executives newly eli- 
gible to retire increased from 15.5 per- 
cent in March 1978 to 94.7 percent in 
August 1980. The number of career ex- 
ecutives resigning increased 65 percent 
in the year ending June 30, 1981, as 
measured against the preceding 12- 
month period. These senior executives 
and other top Government managers 
are retiring and resigning in unprecen- 
dented numbers throughout the Fed- 
eral service including, congressional 
staff, all of the executive departments, 
the FBI, NASA, and the CIA. In the 
FBI alone, in 1978, 20 senior execu- 
tives retired with 65 percent doing so 
at the minimum eligibility age; in 
1979, 35 such employees retired with 
80 percent doing so at the minimum 
eligibility age; and in 1980, 42 senior 
executives retired with 90 percent 
having left immediately upon reaching 
minimum retirement eligibility age. 
According to statistical information 
documented by the General Account- 
ing Office, the cost of paying a salary 
pension to a senior executive who re- 
tires early, plus the salary of a re- 
placement for the executive amounts 
to $67,573 per retiree in actual dollar 
losses for the Government within a 3- 
year period. Raising executive salaries 
would actually be more cost effective. 

The second area of false economy is, 
these managers are in the best posi- 
tion to help streamline the Govern- 
ment; therefore, every effort should 
be made to keep them in these critical 
positions. Good management is the 
best tool we have to make Govern- 
ment more responsive and trim exces- 
sive costs wherever possible. 

Finally by retaining the pay cap 
Congress is asking our highest ranking 
Federal employees to continue to live 
on a fixed income. Even our Nation's 
senior citizens on social security are 
not asked to do that. And yet our 
senior executives are required to live 
on fixed incomes at the most costly 
period of their lives. As former Post- 
master General J. Edward Daly stated: 

We must give up the idea that (senior) 
public employees can be treated as second- 
class citizens when it comes to pay. When 
we undertake public programs we must not 
later decide that the (senior) public employ- 
ee must bear the brunt of the budget prob- 
lems. 

The paycheck of our senior execu- 
tives should not always be the first 
thing sacrificed when the budget 
squeeze is on. Federal executives are 
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not asking to bear a lesser burden 
than that of our fellow citizens, but it 
is grossly unfair and inequitable to ask 
them to bear this disproportionate 
burden for such a long period of time. 
They have had their salaries frozen 
since 1977, except for one 5'%-percent 
pay increase. There is no better time 
to rectify this inequity than now if we 
want to meet our common goals 
toward an effective and efficient Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Fazio). 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report ac- 
companying House Joint Resolution 
325 which is now before the House. 

The conference agreement provides 
appropriations totaling $1,320,814,108 
for fiscal year 1982 for the various 
agencies and activities in the legisla- 
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tive branch. This amount is 
$40,139,182 above the 1981 level but 
$113,102,892 below the budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1982. 

This agreement, Mr. Speaker, re- 
flects the amounts included in H.R. 
4120 as reported to the House on July 
9, 1981, as well as amounts totaling 
$230,805,108 for Senate items not con- 
sidered by this body. The amount rec- 
ommended for operations of the 
House in fiscal year 1982 totals 
$363,794,000 and reflects a decrease of 
$7,562,000 or 2 percent below the 
budget estimates and an increase of 
$2,813,974 or eight-tenths of 1 percent 
above the appropriations provided for 
1981. A total of $30 million will be 
available for the Congressional Re- 
search Service in 1982. This amount 
reflects a decrease of $2,288,000 below 
the budget request. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
out that, although a total of 
$1,320,814,108 is included in this con- 
ference agreement for the legislative 
branch, the amount for congressional 
operations totals $875,253,108 while 
the balance of $445,561,000 is for other 
agencies which are included as part of 
a legislative branch appropriation 

ill. 

I believe this conference agreement, 
Mr. Speaker, shows that we are exam- 
ining our spending needs in a careful 
manner and holding the line on in- 
creases for legislative branch activi- 
ties. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
a tabulation of the conference agree- 
ment which shows the House and 
Senate action and compares the 
budget estimates with the amounts 
agreed to in conference. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:] 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED. IN H.J. RES. 325 CONTINUING 


RESOLUTION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


i as 


Enacted 1981 Estimates 1982 


TITLE }—CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 


SENATE 


House 1982 * 


compared 
Senate 1982 Conference 1982 estimate 


Ce FE a Oe TON eee ae en ee ee De 


eaders, and Whips of the Senate 


President pro tempore of the 
Majority leader of the Senate.. 
Minority leader of the Senate.. 
Majority whip of the Senate.. 
Minority whip of the Senate... 


Total, expense allowances 
Total, Vice President and Senators 
Office of the Vice President ..........00 


Office of the President pro tempore....... 
Offices of the majority and minority leaders. 


$6,932,000 $6,932,000 $1,052,000 


6,977,000 6,977,000 — 1,052,000 


Offices of the secretaries of the conference of the majority and the conference of the minority 


Office of the Chaplain. 


Administrative, clerical, and legislative assistance to Senators . 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper 

Offices of the secretaries for the majority and minority 
Agency contributions and longevity compensation ... 


Total, salaries, officers and employees 


Office of the Legislative Counsel of the Senate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


$6,016,000 
26,378,000 


588,000 
14,731,000 


24,815,000 
588,000 
14.324 00 


00 830,700 
86,016,000 
23,399,000 
000 


588, 
__ 13,731,000 


588,000 
Die al 


144,299,000 


__136,337,000 ..... 


131,785,140 4,551,860 


131,785,140 


1,020,600 1,020,600 = 113,400 


1,015,000 


DNN 


$495,000 $495,000 $— 55,000 


1,693,000 1,693,000 
9,000 


65, 
35,227,000 
128,000 
38,195,000 

7,000 
42,000 


5,000 5,000 
1,523,700 1,523,700 
75,000 15. 


; 000 
41,224,500 41,224,500 
128,000 128,000 
32,569,168 32,569,168 
9,000 9,000 
43,000 43,000 


+5,000 
— 169,300 


~ 3,619,832 


75,357,000 83,942,000 


15571368 15,577,368 


227,933,000 229,992,000 


15577368 
215,855,108 


215855108  — 14,136,892 


Payments to Widows and Heirs of Deceased Members of Congress 


121,326 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN H.J. RES. 325 CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—Continued 


New budget authority 
Enacted 1981 Estimates 1982 House 1982 Senate 1982 Conference 1982 


Compensation and Mileage for the Members 


29,382,000 $29,382,000 .. eter 29,382,000 ..... 
210,000 210,000 .. à 210,000 


Total, compensation and mileage for the Members. " 464, 29,592,000 29,592,000 .. 


È ERER 


ERRER 


mm 


35,145,500 


Professional and clerical employees (standing committees) 29,225,000 


Committee on Appropriations (Studies and Investigations) 


Salaries and expenses.......... 3,669,000 


Committee on the Budget (Studies) 


Contingent Expenses of the House 
4 Allowances and Expenses 


Supplies, materials, administrative costs and Federal tort claims. 
Furniture and furnishes.. 


82,023,000 856,000 ins Eens 856, — 3,167,000 


45,761,000 


127,784,000 617, — 7,167,000 


JOINT ITEMS 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 


Contingent Expenses of the House 


Joint Committee on Taxation................. 


Education of Pages 


75,095,000 


Statements of Appropriations 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN H.J. RES. 325 CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—Continued 


New budget authority Conference 
> compared with 
Enacted 1981 Estimates 1982 House 1982 * Senate 1982 Conference 1982 estimate 


61,000,900 89,776,000 83,609,000 83,609,000 83,609,000 


11,183,000 13,100,000 12,019,000 12,019,000 12,019,000 


12,519,000 14,298,000 13,458,000 12,868,000 12,868,000 


14,851,000 14,851,000 x 
20,916,000 20,916,000 

48,396,000 68,295,000 — 11,731,000 
52,366,000 72,265,000 — 11,935,000 


32,288,000 31,575,000 ,000, 30,000,000 


91,218,000 87,918,000 843; 84,843,000 
$26,228,000 650,761,000 ,560, 875,253,108 


2,311,000 2,311,000 


115,443,000 111, 
10, 
33, 


Se TO po Wie tae ee 75100 043; 3,976,000 


US. 423.000 "429, 000 

(Release of sec. 311 funds) . tise POPE N R 2 Aa OEE 
Total, collection and distribution of library materials. 565, 474, 4,405,000 
1,089,000 


165,323,000 161,010,000 827, 159,827,000 


22,718,000 715, 715, 8,715,000 


500,000 y : 400,000 


Printing and binding si 250, 19,380,000 888, 883, 17,888,000 
Office of Superintendent of Documents, salaries and expenses... 24,000,000 29,279,000 120; 120, 27,120,000 


Government Printing Congresos peron and oie ate geert 
plans sd tongs of beldng) = ,250, 48,659,000 008, 008, 45,008,000 


220,602,000 244,878,000 


Total, title li—Other agencies 


at end of table. 
TITLE WI—CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Acquisition of site and general plans and designs of building 
Grand total, tities |, Il, and I: New budget (obligational) authority 674; $1,433,917,000  $1,101,266,000  $936,121,108. $1,320,814,108 + $—113,102,892 
RECAPITULATION 


926,228,000 650,761,000 490,560,108 875,253,108 
485,389,000 450,505,000 445,561,000 445,561,000 


79-059 0-85-20 Pt 17) 
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New budget authority 


Enacted 1981 Estimates 1982 


House 1982 ' Senate 1982 Conference 1982 


TITLE 1—CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 


Research Service, Library of 

Congressional printing and binding, a Aae he 

Total, title |\—Congressional operations 

TITLE !—OTHER AGENCIES 
Cena (except Congressional Research Serv 
Dan nan and pont, Architect of the Capitol. 
Cena iy Oo at {except congressional printing and binding) ... 

General Accounting Off 
Railroad Accounting Principles Board. 

Total, title li—Other agencies. 
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215,855,108 
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1,433,917,000 


Foot note at end of table. 
1 As reported in H.R. 4120 and as passed by the House in H.J. Res. 325. 


Mr. Speaker, I have not attempted 
to speak to each of the items we con- 
sidered in conference. This is a good 
conference agreement and I urge that 
it be adopted by the House. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. FAZIO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. HOYER). 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) and 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WoLF). My colleague from Maryland 
(Mr. BARNES) and I are extremely con- 
cerned, Mr. Speaker, and I know we 
have discussed with the chairman the 
critical nature of this cap with respect 
to the efficiency of the running of the 
Federal Government. 

We now have telescoped GSA teams 
through GS-14’s, grade 5, midmanage- 
ment and top management at the 
same salaries. Now we have a Federal 
administration, as my friend across 
the aisle knows, that is very keyed to 
incentives. We are doing away with 
the incentives in the Federal govern- 
ment and it is going to redound to the 
detriment of the operation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am very glad to hear the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Fazro) tell 
me this issue is going to be addressed, 
because we feel very strongly about it. 

Mr. Speaker, in failing to include in 
the conference report any relief for 
those senior level Federal employees 
who are currently held to a $50,000 
salary, this Congress has turned its 
back and closed its eyes to a dangerous 
disintegration of talent in our Federal 
Government. 

It is dangerous, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause unless this Congress wakes up to 
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the incredible morale problem in our 
Federal Government, the dam is going 
to break and the Federal brain drain is 
going to become a brain flood. Can 
anyone in this chamber honestly 
expect an individual of talent to 
remain in civil service when there is 
little incentive to do so. We now have 
more than 40,000 people, including 
thousands of GS-14’s through GS-18’s 
making exactly the same amount of 
money. Middle management makes ex- 
actly the same as upper management. 
Let me tell you, were I a senior execu- 
tive in our civil service, I would have 
given up hope that this Congress 
would do anything about the problems 
and would have been shopping for a 
consultant’s job long ago while collect- 
ing my Federal retirement pay. 

It is time that we commit ourselves 
to running Government like industry. 
Waste must go; fraud must go; the 
profit to our taxpayers in the form of 
service must be greater; and our em- 
ployees must have incentive to make 
this giant bureaucracy function effec- 
tively and smoothly. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is the largest administrative 
body in the world. It employs more 
people than anyone else in the world. 
Yet this Congress is telling the indi- 
viduals that run this Government that 
they are different from everyone else 
in this great capitalistic democracy— 
this Congress is saying “there are no 
incentives for you, you have to be con- 
tent with what you are making now.” 

The President of the United States 
told the American people this week 
that we all have sacrifices to make in 
the upcoming years. I believe the 
American people will make those sacri- 
fices. Yet the President also urged this 
Congress to remove the Federal pay 


cap. Why? Because the Government 
loses more money with every topflight 
executive it loses to private industry. 
And let me tell you that these 
people are leaving the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Office of Personnel 
Management in a recently completed 
survey reports that over 45 percent of 
the senior executive work force will 
flee the Federal Government this 
year. Almost 90 percent of those ex- 
pressing a desire to leave cite inad- 
equate salary as the reason for their 
coming departure. Donald Devine, Di- 
rector of OPM, is quoted in the Wall 
Street Journal as saying that “We 
want effective people in there... 
without a first-rate civil service you’re 
going to be wasting billions of dollars.” 
I believe Mr. Devine’s assertions are 
correct. In the 1970’s, Federal execu- 
tive salaries rose 35 percent compared 
to an 84-percent increase for other 
Federal employees and a whopping 
125-percent increase for private sector 
executives. The individuals currently 
at the executive level are bright, edu- 
cated, and talented people. They are 
where they are because they were am- 
bitious, they wanted to succeed and 
they did so. These same people now 
find themselves knocking their heads 
up against a brick wall. No matter how 
much they love their jobs, and most of 
them do according to the OPM survey, 
they are not being rewarded for the 
background they have worked so hard 
to bring to the Federal Government. 
This body is fooling itself if it be- 
lieves we are saving money by not rais- 
ing the pay cap. We are not. We are 
losing money and lots of it. We can cut 
programs, we can refuse a decent 
salary increase, but we are not touch- 
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ing the problem unless we look at this 
Federal Government for what it is—a 
very large bureaucracy that desperate- 
ly needs the best management that 
money can buy. 

Mr. Speaker, the taxpayer is not a 
whole lot different from the stock- 
holder. Both want a maximum return 
on their investment. For the taxpayer, 
the amount of money taken out of his 
paycheck is money dear to him. In 
return for that contribution to the 
Government he wants performance. 
The stockholder also wants perform- 
ance and is willing to pay the salary 
necessary in order to hire executives 
who will make the best use of his in- 
vestment. Why cannot we do that? 

Well it is with some trepidation that 
I suggest it is because this Congress’ 
salaries are tied to the Federal execu- 
tives’ by statute. All of us here are 
aware of the public’s opinion of pay 
raises for Members of Congress. They 
do not like it and many Members are 
very hesitant about voting themselves 
a pay raise. The way around it of 
course is to tie the Members of Con- 
gress to our executive employees, that 
way when Congress finally decides a 
pay raise is justified it can always 
blame the vote on the necessity of 
giving our executives a raise. This is 
nothing less than holding the senior 
employees hostage to the whims of 
Congress. Members of this body who 
do not believe they warrant a salary 
hike have a very simple solution—they 
can urge, as I do tonight, that we de- 
link the executive employees and 
Members of Congress. That way, if we 
Members of Congress do not feel we 
are justified in getting a pay raise we 
do not have to give ourselves one, and 
our Federal executives can still realize 
a decent raise that will encourage 
them to remain in this Govenment. 

If we fail to deal with this pay cap, 
this Nation is headed toward manage- 
ment by the mediocre. We will have to 
be content with a horde of uninspired, 
inactive, and unimaginative bureau- 
crats. And when our constituencies 
come asking why Govennment is get- 
ting worse, why we are not moving for- 
ward, we can tell them it is because 
this Congress defied all the rules of 
the American spirit and decided not to 
offer any incentives to the people who 
make the engine run. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust and urge that 
this Congress will address and correct 
this situation in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. FAZIO. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I agree entirely. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to amendment No. 36 
which removes the $25.000 honoraria 
limit now contained in the election 
law. 

Most Members will know that the 
House still has a rule which limits our 
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honoraria, and all earned income to 15 
percent of our salary, or about $9,000. 
After this resolution is passed, and 
signed, members of the other body will 
have no limit on outside income of any 
kind and members of our body will 
still be limited to $9,000. 

In the first place, while I do not be- 
lieve in general limits on outside 
earned income, I do strongly believe 
that honoraria, because they stem 
from our representative function, 
ought to be limited. 

Members should go out to meet the 
public. I have no objection to any spe- 
cific honoraria, or to the practice 
itself. I do believe a limit is necessary 
and appropriate to guarantee that rep- 
resentatives will not abandon their 
duties to chase an excess of honoraria. 
The limit was put in the law for a 
good purpose. It should stay in the 
law. 

In the second place, with unlimited 
honoraria the Senate is unlikely ever 
to raise its own wage, or those of em- 
ployees in the executive and judicial 
branches. It will not have to. It will 
have its own raise in the form of hono- 
raria. The cap which now limits our 
recruitment and retention in public 
service will become worse. 

Five top levels of civil service are 
working now at the same pay rate. 
There is no incentive to work harder, 
to get promoted, or to be more produc- 
tive. This amendment almost guaran- 
tees that Federal productivity will de- 
cline. It almost guarantees that good 
people will leave the civil service. 

I believe that our House managers 
made a unwise bargain in this continu- 
ing resolution. I believe amendment 
No. 36 should be defeated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MOLINARI). 

Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to engage in a little col- 
loquy with me if he would. There is a 
great deal of misunderstanding and 
questions, I would say to the gentle- 
man, regarding the action taken by 
the conference with respect to the 
public health hospitals. Could the gen- 
tleman give me an idea as to what the 
status of that is at the present time? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOLINARI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Yes, the gentleman 
from New York is correct. Based on 
the recommendation of the Labor- 
Health and Human Services and Edu- 
cation Subcommittee whose 1982 ap- 
propriations bill will be before this 
body tomorrow, continuing appropria- 
tions are part of this resolution. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Am I correct that 
the amount provided is $72 million for 
general operating expenses and $25 
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million for conversion of facilities that 
have approved plans? 

Mr. CONTE. That is correct. That is 
the amount recommended in the bill 
that will be before this body tomor- 
row. And, that is the amount that this 
resolution continues. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Does the Secretary 
of HHS have the flexibility under 
your bill (Labor-HHS-Education for 
fiscal year 1982) to operate these fa- 
cilities through October 31? 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Secretary has that flexibil- 
ity. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Does the gentle- 
man understand that perhaps four fa- 
cilities located in Staten Island, N.Y., 
Baltimore, Seattle, and Boston may 
have approvable plans? 

y Mr. CONTE. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Does the gentle- 
man know if the Senate has included 
any conversion money for these facili- 
ties? 

Mr. CONTE. It is my understanding 
that they did not at the subcommittee 
level, but that the chairman of that 
subcommittee may seek some funds 
for that purpose in full committee in 
the other body. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report and amendments 
thereto in disagreement on House 
Joint Resolution 325, and that I may 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FUQUA). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
some questions about the energy pro- 
grams affected by this resolution. Per- 
haps my distinguished colleague from 
Alabama, Tom BEVILL, can help me. Is 
it true that the spending rates estab- 
lished in this resolution for the civil- 
ian energy R. & D. activities will be 
governed by either the current rate or 
the ceilings established in the House- 
passed bill? 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BEVILL. Yes, that is the case. 

Mr. FUQUA. In particular, is this 
true for programs like OTEC, the high 
temperature gas reactor program, like 
the MHD program, industrial energy 
conservation, and district heating 
which were not contained in the Presi- 
dent’s original request but which were 
authorized in the Budget Reconcilia- 
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tion Act and were appropriated in the 
House-passed bills? 

Mr. BEVILL. Yes, the spending 
levels for these programs will be gov- 
erned by the ceilings of the House- 
passed legislation and the Department 
of Energy is expected to continue 
these programs. 

Mr. FUQUA. In the area of magnetic 
fusion energy research, where we have 
just begun to bring in major industrial 
involvement, am I correct in assuming 
that spending levels in this resolution 
are sufficient to maintain the already 
ongoing technology and construction 
projects in which industry is a major 
participant, and preserve the number 
of industry participants in these im- 
portant activities? 

Mr. BEVILL. Yes; it is my under- 
standing that sufficient funding is pro- 
vided to insure continuation of this in- 
dustrial involvement. 

Mr. FUQUA. Would you also agree 
that DOE should maintain adequate 
staffing levels for these programs con- 
sistent with their spending rates and 
the need for responsible program man- 
agement? 

Mr. BEVILL. Certainly no prema- 

ture decisions about staffing levels for 
such programs should be made that 
might jeopardize the sound manage- 
ment of these programs. 
è Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to commend the conferees 
on the continuing resolution (H.J. Res. 
325) for their work. I am particularly 
appreciative of the action the confer- 
ees have taken concerning a matter 
under the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

This important action of the confer- 
ees is the inclusion of money to wind 
up the affairs of the Community Serv- 
ices Administration, and an express 
statement of their intent that these 
funds shall be available after Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, to continue to pay career 
senior executives of the Community 
Services Administration as required by 
section 3595 of title 5, United States 
Code, until such executives are placed 
or separated in accordance with such 
section. Actually, if the Director of 
OPM had not misread the law and 
misinterpreted congressional] intent, 
the statement would not be necessary. 

In the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981, we addressed a prob- 
lem which we had overlooked during 
consideration of the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978. We specified the 
procedures to be followed when career 
senior executives are involved in re- 
ductions in force. The procedures and 
rights we provided (now codified as 5 
U.S.C. 3595) are clear. A career execu- 
tive whose position is abolished may 
be removed from the Senior Executive 
Service and the civil service if the 
career executive declines a reasonable 
offer of placement in a Senior Execu- 
tive Service position or is not placed in 
another SES position * * * within 120 
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days after the Office of Personnel 
Management receives the certification 
required by the employing agency. A 
career appointee may be removed only 
if one of these events occurs. 

In the case of CSA executives, the 

required certification was not received 
until the end of August, so only about 
30 days of the required 120 have 
passed. Nevertheless, the Director of 
OPM proposes to remove these execu- 
tives on October 1. This is contrary to 
the law, and the statement of manag- 
ers on the continuing resolution makes 
this clear. I trust the Director will now 
apply the SES RIF provisions in the 
manner originally intended by the 
Congress.@ 
e Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the conference agreement on 
House Joint Resolution 325 which pro- 
vides for continuing appropriations for 
all departments and agencies of the 
Government. I want to emphasize that 
although none of the 13 regular ap- 
propriation bills has been sent to the 
President—largely because of the new 
budget amendments which have just 
been transmitted to the Congress—I 
want to emphasize that I believe the 
conference committee has done an ex- 
cellent job to insure that the Govern- 
ment will continue to operate at the 
appropriation rate for each appropria- 
tion bill. 

I must, however, point out that I 
voted against lifting the cap on Hono- 
raria and increasing the ceiling on de- 
ductible expenses. I voted against both 
of these provisions in conference with 
the Senate today. 

In view of the enormous sacrifices 
that the President has asked most 
Americans to make—I do not think 
this is the time to be enacting that 
kind of legislation. In fact, it is the 
worst time. 

We have also denied any increase for 
the senior Federal employees through- 
out this Government. I think that was 
wrong. 

For these reasons, I excepted to 

amendment No. 36, lifting the cap on 
honorariums, and amendment No. 46, 
increasing living expenses in Washing- 
ton, D.C.e@ 
@ Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the man- 
agers agreed that the programs and 
activities funded in the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act should continue at the 
current level or at the level provided 
in the Interior bill as passed the 
House. The Senate had provided that 
the level for this bill would be that of 
the House-passed bill or the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate. There was con- 
cern that certain: programs, if operat- 
ed at the House or current level, would 
obligate under this resolution at a rate 
that would preempt the prerogatives 
of either the House or the Senate. 

To allay those concerns, I want to 
restate that portion of House Report 
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97-233 which expresses the commit- 
tee’s view on the matter. 

The Committee expects that departments 
and agencies will carefully avoid the obliga- 
tion of funds, for specific budget line items 
or program allocations on which congres- 
sional committees may have expressed 
strong criticism at rates which would im- 
pinge upon discretionary decisions other- 
wise available to the Congress. 

In addition, agencies issuing grants 
should be careful that they not exceed 
the normal obligation pattern for the 
period of time covered by the resolu- 
tion. 

In addition, section 106 of the reso- 
lution precludes use of funds provided 
by the resolution for initiation or re- 
sumption of any project or activity for 
which appropriations, funds, or other 
authority were not available during 
fiscal year 1981. 

It should be noted that the House- 
passed bill, H.R. 4035 and Public Law 
95-12 together provide $45,100,000 for 
a fully staffed, aggressive compliance 
and enforcement program for the De- 
partment of Energy for all of fiscal 
year 1982. The Department should not 
undertake a reduction in force in the 
compliance and enforcement program 
in the event the Senate agrees to the 
House position when action is com- 
pleted on the fiscal year 1982 appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good confer- 

ence agreement and I urge it be adopt- 
ed.@ 
è Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
members of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations know, I have 
been concerned about a problem that 
has been created for the Air National 
Guard unit based at McConnell AFB, 
Kans., created by a number of factors, 
administrative and legislative. The 
concept of pay comparability has been 
totally lost there and that has resulted 
in National Guard personnel being bid 
away in incredible numbers. In fact, it 
has resulted in other military installa- 
tions nearby recruiting personnel from 
this Air National Guard unit. The 
statement of managers accompanying 
this resolution includes direction to 
the administration to use present dis- 
cretionary authority to remedy this 
problem. I urge the Department to act 
promptly to correct this situation. 

Timing of the administrative re- 
sponse is very important, first, of 
course, because the situation has been 
festering for far too long already. But, 
also because we need to know if they 
are able to use that present authority 
broadly enough to remedy the prob- 
lem before the fiscal year 1982 De- 
fense Appropriations bill is acted on 
by the subcommittee. The subcommit- 
tee staff has been working with the 
Defense Department since I testified 
about this earlier this year to make 
sure that we had workable corrective 
language for the bill. So the subcom- 
mittee will know how to proceed, it is 
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most important that the Department 
act on this without delay.e 

@ Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
get the feeling that our conferees on 
the continuing resolution were con- 
fused and thought tomorrow was pay 
day, rather than the beginning of 
fiscal year 1982. 

Let us review the bidding. The 
House passed a simple, straight, tradi- 
tional continuing resolution covering 
those areas for which we had not al- 
ready passed comprehensive appro- 
priations bills. The Senate, dominated 
by big spending conservative Republi- 
cans, started placing baubles on the 
bill. One would end the limitation on 
honoraria for Senators. Nothing more 
than a back door pay raise. Is not this 
what Reaganomics is all about? An- 
other would allow Members of Con- 
gress to deduct their Washington ex- 
penses from their taxes. We would 
avoid paying for our fair share of the 
Government we oversee. Perhaps the 
creative Republicans in the other body 
have found a way of explaining to 
their constituents how they avoided 
taxes. 

Additionally, the Senate voted to 
raise the pay ceiling for senior execu- 
tives and executive level officials. 
While this pay raise may appear un- 
seemly at this time of budgetary re- 
straint, I know, as chairwoman of the 
Subcommittee on Civil Service, that 
there is strong justification for paying 
top managers a wage comparable to 
the private sector. 

After the profligate Senate worked 
its will, the legislation went to confer- 
ence committee. What happened? The 
one justifiable provision dealing with 
senior executives vanished, like early 
morning mist over the Potomac. Re- 
maining in the conference report, as I 
understand it, are three provisions to 
increase benefits for Members of Con- 
gress. One is the no taxes of Members 
of Congress provision. Second, the no 
limitation on honoraria provision. 
Third, a new provision appeared, 
which puts congressional salaries on a 
permanent appropriations, so we do 
not have to go through the embarrass- 
ment of voting for our own pay each 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
is so bad it is designed to go down. It 
richly deserves the defeat for which it 
was fabricated.e 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my special support and grati- 
tude for an important provision con- 
tained in this conference report. 
Under the terms of this legislation au- 
thority to operate the elderly com- 
modity feeding program is extended 
for the next 12 months under the au- 
thority of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This provision will eliminate the tre- 
mendous apprehension which was 
being registered across this Nation 
caused by an inadvertent legislative 
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omission. When the House passed the 
fiscal year 1982 appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture all 
funding was deleted for the commod- 
ities program. It apparently was felt 
by the Agriculture Subcommittee that 
another bill transferring the program 
from USDA to DHHS was going to 
pass. Not only did this bill not pass— 
but during consideration of the 
Budget Reconciliation Act—it was em- 
phasized by the conferees that the 
program was to remain with USDA. 

Consequently, during the August 
recess I contacted each Member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
urge that they provide funds in their 
Agriculture appropriation bill to 
insure no interruption of this pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, the House Subcom- 
mittee on Labor—HHS under the 
expert leadership of Hon. WILLIAM 
NATCHER, chose to provide contingency 
funding for this program under HHS. 

However, I am pleased to report that 
the conferees in fact have agreed to 
extend the program as is for another 
12 months under the sponsorship of 
the USDA. The funding level provided 
actually represents an increase of 
almost $10 million from last year—and 
I am especially pleased to note that 
the entire amount will be spent ac- 
cording to the existing formula which 
reimburses States and areas according 
to meals served and not population. 
This is especially significant because 
this formula has aided the States in 
their efforts to operate efficient pro- 
grams. In addition, it is my under- 
standing that this conference report 
language will still permit providers to 
take cash in lieu of commodities. 

The USDA elderly feeding program 
is vital to seniors across this Nation. It 
serves as a supplement for the existing 
nutrition program under the Older 
Americans Act. It also permits States 
to take cash in lieu of commodities to 
permit expansion of service to seniors. 
Estimates point to as many as 22 mil- 
lion meals being provided by this pro- 
gram. 

The elderly feeding program like 

those of the Older Americans Act are 
success stories which should be and 
happily have been spared from the 
budget cutting sword. The conferees 
on both sides of the Congress and aisle 
are to be commended for their efforts 
which led to this provision and I urge 
House passage.@ 
è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
when the continuing resolution comes 
before us, it is my hope that the Mem- 
bers will defeat the parliamentary 
gimmicks that have been developed 
and at least reject the proposal to 
change the ceiling on honoraria 
income of Members of the Senate. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot 
stick to rules which would, once and 
for all, put present and future Mem- 
bers on notice as to what they will be 
limited to in terms of outside earned 
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income. It is about time we let some 
reasonable rule stay on the books long 
enough to enforce it effectively. 

We all knew the limits when we en- 
tered this Congress. If we reopen the 
tinkering with the present ceiling, we 
will make this issue a source of contin- 
ued controversy for us. I strongly urge 
the Members to preserve the present 
limits and keep this matter in a true 
and modest dimension. 

In the 23 years I have served in Con- 
gress, my honoraria have been very 
limited, and I would think that my ex- 
perience is typical of most Members of 
Congress, especially House Members. 
The other body has had a higher ceil- 
ing anyway, and further changes for 
them are absolutely unnecessary. 

I also am in opposition to the provi- 

sion on cost-of-living expenses for 
Members of Congress.@ 
è Mr. HANSEN of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to speak in opposition to House 
Joint Resolution 325, the continuing 
resolution to provide interim funding 
for Government agencies through No- 
vember 20. 

My opposition is based primarily on 
the Christmas tree-like items which 
have been added back door in the 
House-Senate conference. These items 
have granted substantial benefits to 
Members of Congress. In particular, I 
am in opposition to a provision which 
would permit automatic pay increases 
in future years. I believe that this is 
the wrong time for Members of this 
Congress to be voting any financial 
benefits to themselves, whether they 
be in the form of pay increases, tax ex- 
emptions, or lifting limitations on out- 
side income. It is just the wrong mes- 
sage to be sending to the American 
people. At a time when the press and 
many opponents of the economic re- 
covery program are bringing to the at- 
tention of the American people the 
budget reductions which go into affect 
today, most of which I feel are justi- 
fied, a great deal of emotional feeling 
is being generated among members of 
the American public. I strongly oppose 
any signals of this sort which indicate 
that the Congress is treating itself 
preferentially. Such steps will only 
generate additional feelings of distrust 
of this institution.e 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the confer- 
ence report. 

The previous question was ordered. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR, YOUNG 
OF FLORIDA 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Loffer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. With enthu- 
siasm, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion to recommit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Younc of Florida moves to recommit 
the conference report on House Joint Reso- 
lution 325 to the committee on conference. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on 
the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was reject- 
ed. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Anticipating such, 
the Chair has counted the House. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, in that 
case, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused, 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the first amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 16, line 
15, insert: 

Sec. 110. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution or any other 
law, there shall be forty-seven permanent 
positions designated as Economic Develop- 
ment Representatives out of the total 
number of permanent positions funded in 
the Salaries and Expenses account of the 
Economic Development Administration for 
fiscal year 1982, and such positions shall be 
maintained in the various States within the 
approved organizational structure in place 
on June 1, 1981, and where possible, with 
those employees who filled those positions 
on that date. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “110A”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 31: Page 24, line 
16, insert: 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 
110(a) of the Supplemental Appropriations 
and Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“. and except that the total amount so 
transferred from any such balance remain- 
ing as of the close of the fiscal year 1981 
shall not exceed an amount equal to $15,000 
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or 25 per centum of the amount of such 
Senator’s Official Office Expense Account, 
whichever is greater, as determined under 
section 506(bX1) of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(b)(1), for 
the calendar year 1981”. 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading) 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreeent to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 
110(a) of the Supplemental Appropriations 
and Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
"; except that the total amount so trans- 
ferred from any such balance remaining as 
of the close of the fiscal year 1982 shall not 
exceed an amount equal to $15,000 or 25 per 
centum of the amount of such Senator’s Of- 
ficial Office Expense Account, whichever is 
greater, as determined under section 
506(b)(1) of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(b)(1)), for the 
calendar year 1982”. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 36: Page 27, line 
11, insert: 

Sec. 130(a). In subsection (a), section 441i, 
title 2, United States Code, strike out all 
after the word “speech,” down to and in- 
cluding “year.” and insert “or article.”’. 

(b) In subsection (a)(1A), section 702, 
title 2, United States Code, after the word 
“source” where it appears the last time in 
the paragraph insert: “including speeches, 
appearances, articles, or other publica- 
tions”. 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
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the Senate numbered 36 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 130. (a) In section 323(a) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 
U.S.C. 441 (a))— 

(1) strike out all after “shall accept” down 
to and including “(1) any” and insert “shall 
accept any”; and 

(2) strike out all after the word “speech,” 
down to and including “year.” and insert “or 
article.”. 

(b) In section 102(aX1XA) of the Ethics in 
Government Act of 1978 (2 U.S.C. 702 
(a)(1)(A)), after the word “source” where it 
appears the last time in the paragraph 
insert “including speeches, appearances, ar- 
ticles, or other publications”. 

(c) Effective beginning with fiscal year 
1983, and continuing each year thereafter, 
such sums as hereafter may be necessary for 
“Compensation of Members” (and adminis- 
trative expenses related thereto), as author- 
ized by law and at such level recommended 
by the President for Federal employees for 
that fiscal year are hereby appropriated 
from money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Such sums when paid shall be 
in lieu of any sums accrued in prior years 
but not paid. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term “Member” means each 
member of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the Resident Commission- 
er from Puerto Rico, the Delegates from the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Virgin Islands, 
and American Samoa, and the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 29, line 3, 
insert: 

Sec. 137. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, amounts made available under 
this joint resolution for loans to be guaran- 
teed under the Rural Development Insur- 
ance Fund for alcohol production facilities 
shall be used expeditiously for the making 
of loan guarantees to applicants that the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines are 
qualified to receive such guarantees. 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 137. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or this joint resolution, 
$250,000,000 shall be available for loans to 
be guaranteed under the Rural Develop- 
ment Insurance Fund for alcohol produc- 
tion facilities to applicants that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines are qualified 
to receive such guarantees, and $93,200,000 
shall be available for the elderly feeding 
program authorized by section 311 of the 
Older Americans Act. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 44: Page 29, line 
10, insert: 

Sec. 138. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, $125,000,000 
shall be available for expenses necessary for 
the participation of the United States in a 
Multinational Force and Observers to imple- 
ment the Treaty of Peace between Egypt 
and Israel, 

Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

Sec. 138. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this joint resolution, $125,000,000 
shall be available for expenses necessary for 
the participation of the United States in a 
Multinational Force and Observers to imple- 
ment the Treaty of Peace between Egypt 
and Israel: Provided, That the facilities con- 
structed by use of these funds shall not be 
available for participation of U.S. troops in 
the Multinational Force and Observers in 
the Sinai without prior authorization by 
Congress for the participation of U.S. 
troops. 

Mr. CONTE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in order to ex- 
plain an addition to the amendment 
which I believe the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, as well as the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee can accept. It in- 
volves a procedural no vote on the 
motion presently being offered. This 
will enable the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to offer additional language. 

The amendment I intend to offer is 
designed to provide necessary funds 
for initial contract obligations associ- 
ated with U.S. participation in the 
Multinational Force and Observers 
(MFO) peacekeeping activities in the 
Sinai. 

The amendment provides $125 mil- 
lion to be obligated for U.S. participa- 
tion in the MFO. However, only $20 
million can actually be expended until 
Congress has enacted legislation au- 
thorizing such participation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield- 
ed to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI) for the purpose of 
debate only. 

May I say that this is a continuing 
resolution. Unless we get it through the 
Senate and signed by the President to- 
night, more than half of the Govern- 
ment will close tomorrow. I therefore 
cannot yield for the purpose of an 
amendment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not offering an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair under- 
stands it, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. WHITTEN) did not yield for 
the purpose of an amendment. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not offering an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin states that he is not 
offering an amendment. The gentle- 
man may continue. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. This is the essen- 
tial element of this compromise. The 
money needed to honor the contracts 
will be available but the integrity of 
the authorization and appropriations 
process of the Congress will be pre- 
served. 

It is my understanding that the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations, the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lonc), is agree- 
able. The subcommittee chairman’s 
steadfast efforts in assisting on prior 
authorization for U.S. troop presence 
in the Sinai deserve special commen- 
dation. And I hope that sometime I 
would have an opportunity to offer 
the amendment, but I am not offering 
it at this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If we open this 
amendment up under the circum- 
stances, I think we would make a mis- 
take. I do believe the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, and the gentleman from 
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Maryland should be able to work this 
out with the authorities that are at 
their disposal concerning this oper- 
ation. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, this amendment provides $125 mil- 
lion to be used for facilities and prepa- 
ration for the Multinational Force and 
Observers in the Sinai in accordance 
with the Camp David treaty between 
Egypt and Israel. 

However, under the language of the 
amendment, none of these facilities 
can be used by U.S. troops until the 
participation of the U.S. troops is au- 
thorized by Congress. 

It seems essential to me that a step 
of this magnitude—sending U.S. troops 
to the Sinai—not be undertaken unless 
and until it is authorized by both 
bodies of Congress. 

The original Senate amendment 
would simply have done away with the 
necessity of an authorization—a prop- 
osition that I found intolerable, as did 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this money is required 
on an urgent basis in order to make 
the necessary preparation for the 
peacekeeping force in the Sinai after 
Israel withdraws from its captured ter- 
ritory there. 

However, we should not proceed in a 
backdoor way to place U.S. troops in 
the Middle East, particularly in the 
volatile Sinai, through a Senate floor 
amendment on a 6-week continuing 
resolution. 

The language of the amendment 
before you makes the necessary con- 
struction funds available, but at the 
same time preserves the prerogatives 
of the Congress by requiring authori- 
zation before U.S. troops can partici- 
pate in the Multinational Force. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to make the observation to 
the gentleman I hope we can move ex- 
peditiously. We denied ourselves and 
the senior executive service that 4.8 
percent pay raise, but if we do not get 
this over to the other body before mid- 
night, my colleagues know what is 
going to happen to the judges. I say 
let us move along. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the last amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Senate amendment No. 46: Page 30, line 1, 
insert: 

Sec. 140. (a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that the dollar limits on tax deductions for 
living expenses of Members of Congress 
while away from home shall be the same as 
such limits for businessmen and other pri- 
vate citizens. 

(bX1) The last sentence of section 162(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out all after “home” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(2) Public Law 471, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, approved July 9, 1952 (66 Stat, 464), is 
amended by striking out the proviso in the 
second paragraph of the matter under the 
heading “HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, SALARIES, MILEAGE, AND EXPENSES OF 
MEMBERS” (66 Stat. 467; 2 U.S.C. 31c). 

(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1981. 


Mr. WHITTEN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. WHITTEN 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of Sec. “140” named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “139”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of September 28, 
1981, the Chair declares the House in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The bells will be rung 15 minutes 
before the House convenes. 

Accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 45 
minutes p.m.), the House stood in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 12:45 a.m. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 325) entitled “Joint resolution 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1982, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 16, 31, 36, 43, 44, 
and 46 to the above-entitled joint reso- 
lution. 


LOSING STREAK BROKEN 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
@ Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
there are many important issues 
weighing heavily on the minds of the 
American people and their Congress- 
men these days, but I would like to 
call attention to yet another matter, 
an event of overwhelming significance 
that occurred without even so much as 
a mention in the national news: On 
September 11 just past, the East 
Alton-Wood River Community High 
School football team won a game. 
That may not seem significant to my 
colleagues, but consider that this vic- 
tory broke the longest losing streak in 
southern Illinois. 

Small victories count for a lot when 
they are few and far between. The so- 
ciology class at the high school was so 
filled with good feelings for their 
team, the Oilers, that they just had to 
write their Congressman about it. 

In engineering the briliant 27-13 vic- 
tory over Mater Dei of Breese, Nl., 
Oiler Coach William Perry logged the 
first win of his varsity career at the 
school. 

The thrill of victory arrives with sur- 
prising intensity when the agony of 
defeat is felt as a constant dull ache. 
As President-elect Richard Nixon may 
have said to his wife that morning 
after election day in 1968, “Well, Pat, 
you cannot lose them all.” The signifi- 
cance on the national scene is that the 
Oilers, with nowhere to go but up, 
kept plugging away until they made it. 
Let us hope that this is a harbinger of 
good things for us all.e 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

Mr. DYMALLY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tauke, for 5 minutes, today. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCoLLUM) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, for 1 
hour, October 6, 1981. 

Mr. Emerson, for 5 minutes today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GonzaLEs, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pepper, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lantos, for 60 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 14, 1981. 

Mr. Dwyer, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 9, 1981. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks. was 
granted to: 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. VENTO, and to include extrane- 
ous material notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the 
REcoRD and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,880. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCo.tium) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Lent in two instances. 

Mrs. Hott. 

. LEBOUTILLIER. 

. GREEN. 

. JEFFORDS. 

. MARLENEE. 

. FINDLEY. 

. BENEDICT in two instances. 
. WAMPLER. 

. RINALDO. 

. ROGERS. 

. WOLF. 

. MICHEL. 

. CORCORAN. 

. MARTIN of North Carolina. 
. Brown of Ohio in two instances. 
. HORTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELSON) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

. JONEs of North Carolina. 
. MAVROULEs. 

. STARK. 

. SANTINI. 

. SKELTON. 

. DIXON. 

. PEASE. 

. HAMILTON. 

. MIKULSKI. 

. WIRTH. 

. BRINKLEY. 

. PEPPER. 

. WYDEN. 

. LEHMAN. 

. Stupps in two instances. 
. HALL of Ohio. 

. OBEY. 

. FERRARO. 

. ZEFERETTI. 

. PEYSER. 
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Mr. GUARINI. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. Bonror of Michigan. 
Ms. OAKAR. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 
Mr. SIMON. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na establishing their lateral seaward bound- 


ary; and 

S. 1475. An act to extend the expiration 
date of section 252 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4084. An act to improve the oper- 
ation of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
of 1972, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to designate 
May 6, 1982, as “National Recognition Day 
for Nurses”; 

H.J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit; and 

H.J. Res, 266. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 


A BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 4084. An act to improve the oper- 
ation of the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
of 1972, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 263. An act to designate May 6, 
1982, as “National Recognition Day for 
Nurses”; 

H.J. Res. 265. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit; and 

H.J. Res. 266. An act to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs: BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 46 minutes 
a.m.) the House adjourned until today, 
Thursday, October 1, 1981, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2269. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
budget amendments for fiscal year 1982 (H. 
Doc. No. 97-94); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2270. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Facilities, Environ- 
ment, and Economic Adjustment), transmit- 
ting notice of the location, nature, and esti- 
mated cost of a construction project pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the Air National 
Guard, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2271. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Facilities, Environ- 
ment, and Economic Adjustment), transmit- 
ting notice of the location, nature, and esti- 
mated cost of a construction project pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the Army Re- 
serve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

2272. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 
ment, and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the transient aircraft mainte- 
nance function at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala., pursuant to section 502(b) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2273. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Navy’s proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment to Spain (Transmittal No. 81- 
103), pursuant to section 813 of Public Law 
94-106; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2274. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, trans- 
mitting a report on means of reducing the 
costs of the program for housing for the 
elderly and handicapped carried out under 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959, pur- 
suant to section 306(f) of Public Law 96-153; 
to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2275. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-88, “To establish the real proper- 
ty tax rates for tax year 1982, and for other 

purposes,” pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2276. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
D.C. Act 4-89, “To amend the Minors 
Health Regulations to permit voluntary 
blood donations to nonprofit organizations 
by minors seventeen (17) years of age or 
older; to make clarifying technical amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia Sexual 
Assault Reform Act of 1981, the District of 
Columbia Uniform Controlled Substances 
Act of 1981, the Traffic Act Amendments of 
1981, and the District of Columbia Traffic 
Adjudication Act; to amend the District of 
Columbia Law Enforcement Act to make a 
criminal offense of the combined possession 
and use of an instrument, tool, or imple- 
ment with the intent to commit a crime; and 
to amend the District of Columbia State- 
hood Constitutional Initiative of 1979 to 
clairfy the application of other election and 
conflict of interest laws to convention dele- 
gates,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Public 
Law 93-198; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

2277. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Commission for Employment Policy, 
transmitting a report on the Federal role in 
vocational education, pursuant to section 
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505 of Public Law 93-203, as amended; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2278. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Energy, transmitting notice 
of a meeting related to the international 
energy program to be held on October 5 in 
Paris; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2279. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Energy, transmitting notice 
of a meeting related to the international 
energy program to be held on October 7 and 
8 in Paris; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2280. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the State Depart- 
ment’s intention to consent to a request by 
the Government of Israel for permission to 
transfer certain U.S.-origin defense equip- 
ment to Spain, pursuant to section 3(d)(1) 
of the Arms Export Control Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2281. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the proposed issuance 
of a license for the export of major defense 
equipment sold commercially to the Gov- 
ernment of Singapore (Transmittal No. MC- 
24-81), pursuant to section 36(c) of the 
Arms Export Control Act; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2282. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of a decision to furnish 
certain major weapons to foreign govern- 
ment, pursuant to section 8(d) of Public 
Law 91-672; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2283. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting copies of inter- 
national agreements, other than treaties, 
entered into by the United States, pursuant 
to 1 U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2284. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Navy’s intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment to Spain 
(Transmittal No. 81-103), pursuant to sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2285. A letter from the Director, Manpow- 
er Planning and Analysis, Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs and Logistics), transmitting 
the annual report of the Military Retire- 
ment System for fiscal year 1980, pursuant 
to section 121(a)2) of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2286. A letter from the Deputy Director of 
ACTION, transmitting notice of a proposed 
new records system for the Peace Corps, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2287. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the distribu- 
tion of Warm Springs judgment funds 
awarded in Docket No. 198 before the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2288. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court 
of Claims, transmitting a copy of the 
Court’s judgment order in Docket No. 229, 
The Navajo Tribe v. The United States; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

2289. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States, transmitting a report on the audit of 
the books of the organization’s Quartermas- 
ter General for the year ended August 31, 
1981, pursuant to section 3 of Public Law 
88-504; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2290. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to permit transfers of 
funds among appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs and Ways and Means. 

2291. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the Federal Government’s 
ability to cope with oil import disruptions 
(EMD-81-117, September 29, 1981); jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations, Energy and Commerce, and Ways 
and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 4145. A bill to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to provide 
uniform margin requirements in transac- 
tions involving the acquisition of securities 
of certain United States corporations by 
non-United States persons where such ac- 
quisition is financed by non-United States 
lenders, to specify a private right of action 
for violations of margin requirements, and 
for certain other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 97-258). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 232. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 4612) 
to temporarily delay the October 1, 1981, in- 
crease in the price support level for milk 
and to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning on June 1, 1982 (Rept. 
No 97-259). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 325 with amendment (Rept. No. 97- 
260). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Breaux, Mr. 
PRITCHARD, Mr. Tauzrn, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Ms. MIKULSKI, and Mr. LIVING- 


STON): 

H.R. 4627. A bill to establish a national 
policy of authorizing, promoting, financing, 
and facilitating, on a priority and expedited 
basis, the operation, maintenance, and im- 
provement of deep-draft commercial ports 
in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Public Works 
and Transportation, and Rules. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself and 
Mr. St GERMAIN) (by request): 
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H.R. 4628. A bill to authorize the back 
side of U.S. paper money of the denomina- 
tion of $1 to be printed by a method other 
than the intaglio process; to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 4629. A bill to establish a trust fund 
which is financed from revenues from the 
windfall profit tax and which is used as a re- 
serve for the social security trust fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H.R. 4630. A bill to provide for the exclu- 
sion from the United States of aliens affili- 
ated with terrorist organizations, to require 
investigations of registered agents of such 


.organizations, and for other purposes; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWEN (for himself, Mr. 
Dowpy, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
LOTT): 

H.R. 4631. A bill to designate the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Boll Weevil Re- 
search Laboratory building, located on the 
campus of Mississippi State University, 
Starkville, Miss., as the “Robey Wentworth 
Harned Laboratory”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CORRADA: 

H.R. 4632. A bill to provide land-grant 
status for the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts of the University of Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 4633. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to redefine the Federal 
offense of rape; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 4634. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to limit benefits in the 
case of individuals who are not citizens or 
nationals of the United States or who are 
residing abroad; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI, Mr. BROOMFIELD, and Mr. 
DERWINSKI): 

H.R. 4635. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 for the 
Department of State, the International 
Communication Agency, and the Board for 
International Broadcasting, and for other 
a to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
airs. 

By Ms. MIKULSKI: 

H.R. 4636. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide payments 
under Government health plans for services 
of nurse-midwives; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4637. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for cover- 
age under medicare of services performed 
by a nurse-midwife; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SHUMWAY: 

H.R. 4638. A bill to provide that certain 
records classifying individuals on the basis 
of ethnicity shall classify as “Filipino” indi- 
viduals identifiable as being of Filipino 
origin; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. SNOWE: 

H.R. 4639. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981 which reduce the crude oil windfall 
profit tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 4640. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, in 
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the case of an employee annuity, the em- 
ployee may elect to exclude from gross 
income all amounts received by the employ- 
ee under the annuity until the employee re- 
covers his consideration for the annuity, 
without regard to whether such consider- 
ation is recovered during the first 3 years of 
the annuity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 4641. A bill to provide for a 3-year 
suspension of the duty on copper sale or; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4642. A bill to suspend the duty on 
isomeric mixtures of ethylbiphenyl; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 4643. A bill to improve the manage- 
ment of Federal assistance programs and re- 
quirements, provide assistance recipients 
with greater flexibility, and to minimize ad- 
ministrative burden and costs of such pro- 
grams and requirements; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Rules. 

By Mr. DICKS (for himself, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. Morrison, Mr. BONKER, 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. AUCOIN, AND Mr. 
SMITH of Oregon, and Mr. WYDEN): 

H.R. 4644. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to re- 
quire findings of adverse effects of pesti- 
cides and other chemicals to be based on ob- 
jective scientific data; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DYSON (for himself, Mr. 
Smirx of Pennsylvania, Mr. BOWEN, 
and Mr. Tauzrn): 

H.R. 4645. A bill prohibiting the collection 
of certain user fees by the U.S. Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 4646. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to require that the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement be within 
the Office of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAYDOS (for himself, Mr. 
McDapge, Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota, and Mr. FAUNTROY): 

H.R. 4647. A bill to award special Congres- 
sional gold medals to Fred Waring, the 
widow of Joe Louis, and Louis L'Amour; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. McCOLLUM: 

H.R. 4648. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 with respect to 
interstate trust operations; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 4649. A bill entitled “The Solar 
Access and Federal Buildings Act”; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 4650. A bill to provide a mechanism 
for an individual to be informed about the 
collection and dissemination of information 
in an employment situation and to obtain 
access to employment records; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
BoLAND, Mr. Downey, Mr. Fary, and 
Mr. FORSYTHE): 

H. Res. 233. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President should extend additional agri- 
cultural credits to Poland; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER (for himself, Mr. 
TRIBLE, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
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BLILEY, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, Jr., 
Mr. DAN DANIEL, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
Rosrnson, Mr. PARRIS, and Mr. 
WoLrF): 
H. Res. 234. Resolution commending the 
cultural laureate program; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

194. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, relative to establishment of a Reye’s 
Syndrome coordinating committee; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

195. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, relative to the Federal Aviation 
Administration regional office at Burling- 
ton, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of September 29, 
1981) 

H.R, 2372: Mr. ARcHER, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
Battey of Missouri, Mr. BEARD, Mr. BLILEy, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Colorado, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. CoNABLE, Mr. CORCORAN, Mr. 
DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE, Mr. 
DANNEMEYER, Mr. Davis, Mr. DENARDIS, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
DREIER, Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
Evans of Iowa, Mr. Evans of Delaware, Mrs. 
FENWICK, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. FIN- 
DLEY, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. Grapison, Mr. 
GRISHAM, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
and Mr. Hansen of Utah. 
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H.R. 27: Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
WEAVER. 

H.R. 248: Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 374: Mr. Dicks. 

H.R. 375: Mr. WALGREN, Mr. MINETA, and 
Mr. DOUGHERTY. 

H.R. 556: Mr. Barley of Pennsylvania. 

H.R 1300: Mr. McEwen, Mr. ROBERTS of 
South Dakota, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. Barauis, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. MCDONALD, 
Mr. Worf, Mr. Sam B. Hat, Jr., Mr. 
WEAVER, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. WypeN, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hurro, Mrs. 
MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
LEBOUTILLIER, Mr. Stump, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. BENEDICT, Mr. RaTCHFORD, and 
Mr. NEAL. 

H.R, 1574: Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

H.R. 2543: Mr. Perri, Mr. SMITH of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Won Pat, Mrs. 
FENWICK, Mr. McGratH, Mr. Wo.Lr, Mr. 
SmirH of New Jersey, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. 
Lantos, and Mr. HORTON. 

H.R. 3039: Mr. Yates, Mr. WEAVER, Mr. 
Matsui, Mrs. Bouvquarp, and Mr. ROSEN- 


THAL. 

H.R. 3117: Mr. Downey, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, 
Mr. EDGAR, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. MCKINNEY, 
Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mrs. BovauarD, Mr. RarLsBAacCK, and Mr. 
HAWKINS. 
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H.R. 3191: Mr. Won Pat. 

H.R. 3269: Mr. PATMAN, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, 
Mr. WEAVER, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. AsPiIn, Mr. 
Lowery of California, Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. Horton, Mr. ALBOSTA, and 
Mr. WORTLEY. 

H.R. 3607: Mr. SCHEUER. 

H.R. 3760: Mr. SWIFT. 

H.R. 3769: Mr. ScHEUER. 

H.R. 4161: Mr, Schumer and Mr. DWYER. 

H.R. 4313: Mr. Swirt, Mr. DE LA Garza, 
Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. MITCHEL, 
of New York, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
COELHO, Mr. Emerson, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
BEDELL, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr. ERDAHL, Mr. WEBER of Minnesota, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
Lonc of Louisiana, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. GUN- 
DERSON, Mr. MurpHy, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
RICHMOND, Mr. WorTLEY, Mr, MARLENEE, 
Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. HuGHEes, Mr. HAGEDORN, 
Mr. Harkin, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Ko- 
GOVSEK, Mr. WALGREN, and Mr. FINDLEY. 

H.R. 4432: Mr. RATCHFORD, Mr. LEHMAN, 
and Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. Howarp, Mr. WASHINGTON, 
Mr. McGrath, and Mr. NELLIGAN. 

H.R. 4504: Mr. BEDELL, Mr. EDGAR, and Mr. 
VENTO. 

H.J. Res. 6: Mr. FARY. 

H.J. Res. 151: Mr. Perkins, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. BerLenson, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
Tuomas, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. SHumway, Mr. STARK, Mr. Sunt, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. WorTLEy, Mr. 
Mourpny, Mr. BEvILL, and Mr. GRISHAM. 

H.J. Res. 197; Mr. STARK. 

H.J. Res. 272: Mr. YaTron, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Staton of West Virginia, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
MINETA, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
Fıs, Mr. Matsui, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. WEaveER, Mr. Savace, and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.J. Res. 296: Mr. Mattox. 

H.J. Res. 319: Mr. ECKART, Mr. SMITH of 
Pennsylvania, Mr, YATRON, Mr. MAVROULES, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. Smirx of Iowa, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. Epcar, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
CogeLHo, Mr. VENTO, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. DANIELSON, and 
Mr. DASCHLE. 

H.J. Res. 323: Mr. FRENZEL and 
CARMAN. 

H. Con. Res. 166: Mr. PORTER and 
LEHMAN. 

H. Con. Res. 178: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
GRISHAM, Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho, Mr. UDALL, Mr. ATKINSON, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Rotu, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
JENKINS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
Luxen, Mr. Peyser, Mr. Oxtey, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS Of Ohio, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. BEDELL, 
Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. SMITH of Ala- 
bama, Mr. Hightower, Mr. NAPIER, Mr. Dan 
DANIEL, Mr. Perri, Mr. Fazio, Mr. HART- 
NETT, and Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. ScHUMER. 

H. Res. 158: Mr. FLoRrIo and Mr. JErrorps. 

H. Res. 227: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. LAFALce, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. VENTO, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. 
EDGAR, and Mr. HUGHES, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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228. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council, Ypsilanti, Mich., relative to 
natural gas decontrol; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

229. Also, petition of the Executive Com- 
mittee, New York State Bar Association, 
Albany, relative to funding for the Legal 
Services Corporation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3603 


By Mr. BONER of Tennessee: 
—Page 222, after line 25, insert the follow- 
ing new title: 


TITLE XVII—EXEMPTION OF CENTRAL 
FOOD SERVICE KITCHENS FROM 
MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


EXEMPTION OF CENTRAL FOOD SERVICE 
KITCHENS FROM MEAT INSPECTION 


Sec. 1701. (a) Section 1 of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 601) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(w) The term ‘central food service kitch- 
en’ means any establishment engaged solely 
in the preparation of carcasses, parts of car- 
casses, meat, or meat food products of 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, horses, mules, or 
other equines for use as or in food served 
only to consumers at any restaurant owned 
or operated by the person, firm, or corpora- 
tion owning or operating such establish- 
ment.” 

(b) Section 23 of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act (21 U.S.C. 623) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(ce 1) The provisions of this title requir- 
ing inspection of the preparation of the car- 
casses, parts thereof, meat and meat food 
products at establishments conducting such 
operations for commerce shall not apply to 
the preparation of such articles by central 
food service kitchens. 

“(2) Subsection (d) of this section shall 
not be construed to prohibit, or to authorize 
the Secretary by regulation to prohibit, any 
central food service kitchen to using any 
mark, labeling, package, or ingredient 
before obtaining the approval of the Secre- 
tary with respect to such use.”. 

(c) The third sentence of section 24 of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 624) 
is amended by inserting “, central food serv- 
ice kitchen,” after “store”. 

(d) The second sentence of section 408 of 
the Federal Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 
678) is amended by inserting “, or exempt 
from inspection under section 23(c)(1) of 
this Act," after “inspection”. 

EXEMPTION OF CENTRAL FOOD SERVICE 
KITCHENS FROM POULTRY INSPECTION 


Sec. 1702. (a) Section 4 of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 453) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(cc) The term ‘central food service kitch- 
en’ means any establishment engaged solely 
in the processing of poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts for use as or in food served only to con- 
sumers at any restaurant owned or operated 
by the person owning or operating such es- 
tablishment.”. 
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(b) Section 15 of the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act (21 U.S.C. 464) is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a)(2) to read 
as follows: 

(2) central food service kitchens; and”; 
and 

(2) by inserting at the end of subsection 
(d) the following: “The preceding sentence 
shall not be construed to prohibit, or to au- 
thorize the Secretary by regulation to pro- 
hibit, any central food service kitchen to 
using any mark, labeling, package, or ingre- 
dient before obtaining the approval of the 
Secretary with respect to such use.”’. 

(c) The second sentence of section 23 of 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act (21 
U.S.C. 467e) is amended by inserting “, or at 
any central food service kitchen exempted 
under section 15(a)(2) of this Act,” after 
“official establishment”. 

Page 3, before line 1, insert the following: 


TITLE XVII—EXEMPTION OF CENTRAL 
FOOD SERVICE KITCHENS FROM 
MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 

By Mr. BOWEN: p 

—Page 2, strike out from the table of con- 

tents “TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON” and 

insert in lieu thereof “TITLE V— 

COTTON”. 

Page 25, line 18 striking “TITLE V— 
UPLAND COTTON” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “TITLE V—COTTON". 

Page 32, after line 9, insert the following: 

Sec. 507. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of extra long staple cotton, sec- 
tion 101(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1441(f)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) The provisions of this Act relating to 
price support for cotton shall apply several- 
ly to (1) American upland cotton and (2) 
extra long staple cotton described in subsec- 
tion (a) and ginned as required by subsec- 
tion (e) of section 347 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, except 
that, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, price support shall be made 
available for the 1982 and each subsequent 
crop of extra long staple cotton through 
nonrecourse loans as provided in this sub- 
section. If producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for any crop of extra long 
staple cotton, price support loans shall be 
made available to cooperators for such crop 
at a level which is not less than 75 per 
centum or more than 125 per centum in 
excess of the loan level established for 
Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 
inch upland cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 
4.9) of such crop at average location in the 
United States. If producers have disap- 
proved marketing quotas for any crop of 
extra long staple cotton, price support loans 
shall be made available to cooperators for 
such crop at a level which shall be 50 per 
centum in excess of the loan level estab- 
lished for Strict Low Middling one and one- 
sixteenth inch upland cotton (micronaire 
3.5 through 4.9) of such crop at average lo- 
cation in the United States. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the authority of 
the Secretary to make price support avail- 
able for extra long staple cotton in accord- 
ance with section 402 of this Act.”. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

—Page 9, line 3, strike out “this Act” and 

insert in lieu thereof “subsection (a)”. 

Page 76, strike out lines 1 through 15. 

Page 80, lines 3, 10, 20 and 22, strike out 
“Act” and insert in lieu thereof “title”. 

Page 87, line 3, strike out “subtitle” and 
insert in lieu thereof “title”. 

Page 87, strike out line 5 and everything 
that follows through line 6, page 88. 
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Page 90, strike out line 1 and everything 
that follows through line 23, page 91. 

Page 95, strike out line 17 and everything 
that follows through line 3, page 100. 

Page 100, strike out line 9 and everything 
that follows through line 6, page 103. 

Page 104, strike out lines 7 through 16. 

Page 105, strike out lines 3 through 22. 

Page 106, strike out lines 3 through 11. 

Page 110, strike out line 14 and everything 
that follows through line 2, page 111. 

Page 114, strike out lines 8 and 9. 

Page 120, strike out lines 6 through 22. 

Page 175, line 1, strike out ‘““M’Intire-Sten- 
nis” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘McIntire- 
Stennis”, 

Page 181, strike out line 1 and everything 
that follows through line 6, page 185. 

Page 187, strike out line 10 and everything 
that follows through line 2, page 188. 

Page 188, line 3, strike out the designation 
“(b)”, 

Page 189, strike out lines 1 through 3. 

Renumber the remaining sections in 
Titles X, XIII, and XV accordingly. 
- Page 132, line 22, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 134, line 14, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 134, line 24, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 135, line 7, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 136, line 11, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 136, line 24, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 137, line 3, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 137, line 15, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 137, line 23, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 138, line 4, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 141, line 18, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 142, line 10, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 143, line 3, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 143, line 23, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 148, line 15, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 150, line 6, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”, 

Page 150, line 14, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 151, line 17, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 152, line 8, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 153, line 3, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 154, line 20, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 155, line 8, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 155, line 19, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 156, line 1, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”, 

Page 157, line 13, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 162, line 19, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 163, line 3, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 163, line 12, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 164, line 14, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

Page 164, line 24, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 
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Page 165, line 19, insert “National” before 
“Agricultural”. 

By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: 
—Page 69, after line 14 insert: 

Section 1002 is amended by adding a new 
subsection (i) and redesignating the remain- 
ing subsection as (j). 

“(i) When a producer samples, turns, 
moves or replaces grain or any other com- 
modity which is security for a Commodity 
Credit Corporation producer loan or is held 
under a reserve program, and does so in vio- 
lation of law or regulation, the county 
ASCS committee may forgive some or all of 
the penalties and requirements that would 
normally be imposed on the producer by 
reason of the violation, when in the judg- 
ment of ASCS committee the violation oc- 
curred inadvertently, by accident, or be- 
cause of lack of knowledge or understanding 
of the law or regulation: Provided, that in 
the judgment of the county ASCS commit- 
tee the violation did not result in harm or 
damage to the rights or interests of any 
party, and that this fact is certified to by a 
majority of the members of the county 
ASCS committee and a copy of the certifi- 
cate is filed with the state ASCS commit- 
tee.” 

—Page 120, line 1, add the following new 
section 1341 and redesignate the remaining 
sections. 


RETAIL REDEMPTION 


Sec. 1341. Section 10 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out the 
term ‘bank(s)” whenever it appears 
throughout this section and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘‘financial institu- 
tions which are insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC)”. 

—Page 187, after line 9, add the following 
new section 1506 and redesignate the re- 
maining sections. 


RURAL TELEPHONE BANK AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1506. The Rural Electrification Act of 
1936 is amended as follows: 

Sec. 408 is amended by adding at the end 
of subsection (b)(7) the following sentence: 
“In the event that the Governor finds that 
controlling interest of such property, rights, 
or franchises is transferred, the Governor 
shall have the authority to call the loan or 
to refinance the loan at a higher rate of in- 
terest if he deems this to be in the public in- 
terest and sets forth his reasons therefor in 
writing.”. 

By Mr. FRANE: 
—Beginning on page 3, strike out line 2 and 
all that follows through line 4 on page 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as amended by 
section 150 of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out the 
second sentence and all that follows 
through the period at the end of such sub- 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding the foregoing, for 
the period beginning October 1, 1981, and 
ending September 30, 1985, the minimum 
level of price support for milk shall be 70 
per centum of the parity price therefor: 
Provided, That whenever the Secretary esti- 
mates that the net cost of Government 
price support purchases of milk or the prod- 
ucts of milk will exceed $250,000,000 if the 
support price for milk is established at the 
level required by the foregoing provisions of 
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this subsection, such level of support may 
be adjusted to the extent the Secretary 
deems appropriate but not to a level less 
than the support price for the prior market- 
ing year: Provided further, That the support 
price, as so adjusted, shall in no case be less 
than $13.10 per hundredweight of milk con- 
taining 3.67 per centum butterfat: Provided 
further, That the level of support for milk 
for the remainder of the 1981-82 marketing 
year may be adjusted in accordance with 
the foregoing although a level of support 
for such year has been established prior to 
the effective date hereof. Such price sup- 
port shall be provided through the purchase 
of milk and the products of milk.”; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (d). 

—Page 61, line 4, strike out “AND SUNFLOW- 
ER”. 

Page 61, beginning on line 10, strike out 
“sugarcane, and sunflower seeds” and insert 
in lieu thereof “and sugarcane”. 

Page 61, line 11, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

Page 62, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 15. 

By Mr. GLICKMAN: 

—On page 12, line 12 through page 13, line 
19, strike out subsection (b)(1)(B) and insert 
a new subsection in lieu thereof that reads: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the established price for an indi- 
vidual producer for the 1982 crop of wheat 
shall be at a level related to the set-aside 
such producer voluntarily makes pursuant 
to this Act as follows: 

“If the set-aside is: 

“20 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 66% per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor; 

“40 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 80 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor; 

“50 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 100 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor;”. 

—On page 16 insert immediately after line 
24 the following: 

“(4) adding a new sentence at the end of 
subsection (f)(1) to read as follows: “For the 
1982 crop, the Secretary shall permit the 
set-aside acreage to be devoted to haying 
and grazing. The Secretary shall permit 
haying and grazing on set-aside acreage 
throughout the 1982 crop year at the discre- 
tion of the producer;”. Strike out the “and” 
in line 20. Strike out the period in line 24 
and replace it with a semicolon. 

Immediately after subsection (4) insert 
the following: 

“and (5) in the third sentence of subsec- 

tion (f)(1) striking out the words “for har- 
vest”. 
—On page 20, line 20 through page 22, line 
2, strike out subsection (b)(1)(B) and insert 
a new subsection in lieu thereof that reads: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the established price for an indi- 
vidual producer for the 1982 crop of corn 
shall be at a level related to the set-aside 
the producer voluntarily makes pursuant to 
this Act as follows: 

“If the set-aside is: 

“20 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 66% per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor; 

“40 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 80 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor; 

“50 per centum, the established price shall 
be equal to 100 per centum of the parity 
price per bushel therefor; 


and the established prices for grain sor- 
ghum and if designated by the Secretary, 
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oats, and barley, shall be at such levels, 
based upon the same relative set-aside.” 

On page 22, line 17 through line 20, strike 
out subsection (bX1XD) and renumber the 
subsequent sections accordingly. 

—Add new title to end of bill and insert the 
following: 


TITLE XVII—COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION REVOLVING FUND 
FOR EXPORT MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EXPANSION 
Section 4 of the Food for Peace Act of 

1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new subsec- 

tion (d): 

“(d)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Revolv- 
ing Fund for Export Market Development 
and Expansion, which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for use by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to in this subsection as the ‘Corpo- 
ration’) for financing in accordance with 
this section and section 5(f) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 
U.S.C. 714¢)— 

(A) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

“(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

“(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United State agricultural com- 
modities). 

“(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and expansion and 
only where there is substantial potential for 
developing or enhancing regular commercial 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries consistent with 
maximizing market opportunities. In carry- 
ing out this objective, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures under which— 

“CA) not less than 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

“(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Revolving Fund for Export Development 
and Expansion such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving 
fund, including interest or other receipts on 
investments and credit obligations, in fi- 
nancing export sales of the type specified in 
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paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
added to and become a part of such revolv- 
ing fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, names of such U.S. orga- 
nizations whose exports are supported 
through the use of the fund and the total 
amount of credits provided to each such or- 
ganization and a discussion and evaluation 
of the market development and expansion 
activities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year. The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

“(6) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

“(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law.” 

By Mr. GUNDERSON: 
—Page 10, after line 13, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


Sec. 107. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949 
(7 U.S.C, 1446) directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to support the price of milk so as to 
assure the domestic production of an ade- 
quate supply of pure and wholesome milk to 
meet current needs, reflect changes in the 
cost of production, and assure a level of 
farm income adequate to maintain produc- 
tive capacity sufficient to meet future an- 
ticipated needs. 

(b) Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 624) provides that when- 
ever the Secretary of Agriculture has reason 
to believe that imports of any product 
render or tend to render ineffective or mate- 
rially interfere with the effective operation 
of a price support or similar program of the 
United States Department of Agriculture or 
that such imports reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any agricultural com- 
modity for which such price or similar pro- 
gram is in effect, he shall so advise the 
President who shall, if he agrees there is 
reason for such belief, cause an immediate 
investigation by the United States Interna- 
tional Trade Commission to determine the 
facts. If on the basis of such investigation, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall impose fees not to exceed 50 
percent ad valorem or quantitative limita- 
tions of not less than 50 percent of the 
quantity entered during a representative 
period on such imported products. 

(c) United States Department of Agricul- 
ture investigations have documented the 
fact that imports of milk protein products 
increased the cost of the Dairy Price Sup- 
port Program conducted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture by $300 million during 1980 and 
that such added costs under the program 
will rise in the future. 

(d) On the basis of these findings, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has advised the Presi- 
dent that the import of milk protein prod- 
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ucts into the United States causes material 


interference with the Department of Agri- ` 


culture’s price support program for milk 
and the President has directed an investiga- 
tion by the United States International 
Trade Commission as provided for under 
Section 22 of the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act. 

(e) Congress finds that the $300 million 
added cost of the Dairy Price Support Pro- 
gram resulting from these imports does rep- 
resent material interference with the Dairy 
Price Support Program and that the pros- 
pect of additional future costs will further 
interfere with achievement of the purpose 
and intent of the program. 

(f) To relieve such interference, the Con- 
gress further finds that limitations on the 
import of milk protein products, including 
but not limited to casein, mixtures of casein, 
lactalbumin, and whey protein concentrates 
or mixtures containing 5 percent or more of 
these products that may enter the customs 
territory of the United States in any calen- 
dar year should be established in accord- 
ance with Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Such annual limitation 
should be no more than the average of such 
imports into the United States during the 
five-year period preceding 1981. 

(g) It is directed that the Secretary of the 
House transmit these findings to the Chair- 
man of the United States International 
Trade Commission with the request that it 
be made a part of the record of the investi- 
gation now being conducted by the said 
Commission on the import of such milk pro- 
tein products. 

—Page 179, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section (and redesignate 
succeeding sections accordingly): 

INSPECTION OF IMPORTED MEAT 

Sec. 1439, Section 20 of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (7 U.S.C, 620) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
(f) as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all meat products imported into the 
United States shall be subject to the inspec- 
tion, sanitary, quality, species verification 
and residue standards applied to products 
produced in the United States. Any such im- 
ported meat products that do not meet such 
standards shall not be permitted entry into 
the United States. Neither shall such prod- 
ucts be imported which have been produced 
using agricultural chemicals, anima] drugs 
or medicated feeds which are not currently 
approved for the same use in the United 
States. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
enforce this provision through the imposi- 
tion of random inspections for such residues 
and species verification. The provisions of 
this subsection shall not be deemed to 
permit the imposition of standards with re- 
spect to imported meat that are less strin- 
gent than standards imposed under the 
other subsections of this section. The Secre- 
tary may issue such regulations as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection.” 

—Page 190, line 11, after the comma insert 
the following new subsection (and redesig- 
nate succeeding subsections accordingly): 

“(3) an assessment of how reductions in 
commodity price support programs will 
affect family farmers that produce those 
commodities and how such reductions may 
encourage the growth of nonfamily farm 
operations,’’. 

By Mr. HANCE: 
—Page 222, after line 25, insert the follow- 
ing new title: 
TITLE XVII—CONFERENCE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 


Sec. 1701. (a) The President is requested 
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to call a White House Conference on Agri- 
culture to be held not later than one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) The purposes of the White House Con- 
ference on Agriculture shall be to study cur- 
rent problems in the agricultural sector of 
the economy and to develop recommenda- 
tions regarding short-term and long-term so- 
lutions to such problems. 

(c) Members of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be appointed by 
the President from among— 

(1) heads of organizations comprised of 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(2) representatives of the banking indus- 
try, 

(3) representatives of businesses which 
provide services, or produce goods, used by 
producers of agricultural commodities, 

(4) heads of organizations representing 
the interests of consumers, and 

(5) producers of agricultural commodities. 

(d) A report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Agriculture shall be submitted to 
the president and to the Congress not later 
than one year after the members of such 
Conference are first appointed. 

Page 3, insert the following immediately 
before line 1: 

TITLE XVII—CONFERENCE 
By Mr. LEE: 
—Page 91, after line 2, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 


ENERGY ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS; EXCLUDED 
PAYMENTS OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1308. Section 5(d) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by striking out “sec- 
tion 5(f)(2)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 5(f)"; and 

(2) by amending paragraphs (10) and (11) 
to read as follows: 

(10) any income that any other Federal 
law specifically excludes from consideration 
as income for purposes of determining eligi- 
bility for the food stamp program, and 

“(11) any payments or allowances specifi- 
cally designated for energy assistance by 
Federal law”. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 
—On page 77, after line 2, insert the follow- 
ing: 
PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 1011. (a) Paragraphs (6) and (7) of 
section 1 of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 499c (6) 
and (7), are amended by striking out 
“$200,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$230,000”. 

(b) Section 3(b) of the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 490 
(b)), is amended by striking out “$150”, 
“$50”, and “$1,000”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300”, “$150”, and “$3,000”, respec- 
tively. 

(c) Sections 6(c) and 6(d) of the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930 (7 
U.S.C. 499f (c) and (d)) are amended by 
striking out “$3,000”, wherever. it appears, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$15,000”. 

In the table of contents insert, in the ap- 
propriate place, the following: 

“Sec. 1011. Perishable agricultural commod- 
ities”. 

—On page 86, after line 25, insert the fol- 

lowing: 

EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL MARKETS FOR 

UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

AND PRODUCTS THEREOF 


Sec. 1210(a) It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in order to further assist in the devel- 


opment, maintenance, and expansion of 
international markets for United States ag- 
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ricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should, and is hereby urged and requested 
to— 

(1) use the intermediate credit program 
authorized under section 4 of the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) to im- 
prove the capability of importing nations to 
purchase and use United States agricultural 
commodities and the products thereof on a 
long-term basis; 

(2) ask the Congress, at the earliest practi- 
cable date, for funds for the agricultural 
export credit revolving fund in an amount 
sufficient to meet the demand for short- 
term credit authorized to be made available 
under section 4 of the Food for Peace Act of 
1966; 

(3) establish, insofar as practicable, the 
maximum number of United States Agricul- 
tural Trade Offices in other nations author- 
ized by section 605A of the Act of August 
28, 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1765a); 

(4) use, to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, existing authority to ensure full utiliza- 
tion of the levy-free quota, established 
during the Tokyo round of the multilateral 
trade negotiations, for the export sale of 
United States high quality beef to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community; 

(5) expand, to the fullest extent possible, 
the market development activities of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in developed, develop- 
ing, market, and nonmarket foreign coun- 
tries with particular emphasis on (A) con- 
tinuation of the cooperator programs at the 
same funding level (adjusted for inflation) 
provided to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.) during fiscal 
year 1970; (B) a more active export market 
development program for value added farm 
products and processed foods; and (C) the 
implementation of a full scale program for 
forestry products, including commodity in- 
formation, trade policy, and market devel- 
opment for such products; 

(6) insure that the European Economic 
Community observes its commitments 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) regarding the tariff-free 
binding on imports of soybeans and corn 
gluten feed; 

(7) consult with the appropriate officials 
of the Government of Japan with the objec- 
tive of increasing the export sales of citrus 
fruits and high quality beef to Japan and to 
negotiate mutually acceptable standards for 
the certification of lettuce and other speci- 
ality crops for export to Japan; and 

(8) use the authority under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (40 Stat. 774; 7 
U.S.C. 612¢) to establish a special standby 
export subsidy program for United States 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof, the export of which has been re- 
stricted by foreign government subsidies. 

(b) It is further declared to be the sense of 
the Congress that any special standby export 
subsidy program established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture pursuant to subsection 
(a8) should (1) be consistent with United 
States international obligations, and (2) be 
designed to neutralize the effects of those 
foreign agricultural commodity subsidy pro- 
grams which— 

(A) the President has determined, pursu- 
ant to section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2411), are acts, policies, or prac- 
tices described in section 301(a) of such Act 
that should be eliminated by appropriate ac- 
tion of the United States; 

(B) have, as the result of the appropriate 
dispute settlement procedures, been found to 
be in violation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) or the Agreement 
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on Interpretation and Application of Articles 
VI, XVI and XXIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (relating to subsi- 
countervailing measures), if 


dies and 
applicable. 
—On page 190, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Sec, 1508. Section 331(i) of the Consolidat- 
ed Farm and Rural Development Act is 
amended by inserting after “(i)” the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘consent to long term leases of 
facilities financed under this title notwith- 
standing the failure of lessee to meet any of 
the requirements of this title, provided that 
such long term leases are necessary to 
insure the continuation of services for 
which financing was extended to the 
lessor;” 

By Mr. PEYSER: 

—Beginning on page 45, strike out line 19 
and all that follows through line 3 of page 
59, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


REPEAL OF EXISTING PEANUT PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 701. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 301(b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(B) by striking out 
“rice or peanuts” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or rice”; 

(B) in paragraph (3)(A) by striking out 
“rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”; 

(C) in paragraph (6) by striking out sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(D) in paragraph (10X A)— 

(i) by striking out “wheat, and peanuts” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and wheat”; 
and 

(ii) by striking out “20 per centum in the 
case of wheat; and 15 per centum in the case 
of peanuts” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and 20 per centum in the case of wheat”; 

(E) in paragraph (13)— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
subparagraph (C); and 

i) in subparagraph (G) by striking out 
“or peanuts, shall” and all that follows 
through “may be,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ", shall be the average yield per acre 
of corn”; and 

(F) in paragraph (16)(A) by striking out 
“rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”; 

(2) by striking out part VI of subtitle B of 
title IIT; 

(3) in section 361 by striking out “pea- 


(4) in subsection (a) and subsection (b) of 
section 371 by striking out “peanuts,” each 
place it appears; 

(5) in section 373— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(a)— 

(i) by striking out “peanuts,” each place it 
appears; 

(ii) by inserting “and” before “all persons 
engaged in the business of redrying”; and 

Gii) by striking out “, all farmers” and all 
that follows through “machines”; and 

(B) in subsection (b) by striking out “pea- 
nuts”, 

(6) in section 375(a) by striking out “pea- 
nuts,”; 

(7) in section 377 by striking out “in the 
case of peanuts, an acreage sufficient to 
produce 75 per centum of the farm pound- 
age quota or,”; and 

(8) in section 378(c) by striking out “tobac- 

-co, and peanuts,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and tobacco,”’. 
PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 

Sec. 702. The Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1421 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 101(b) by striking out “and 
peanuts”; 

(2) in section 201— 
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(A) by inserting “peanuts,” after “honey,” 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) The prices of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts shall be supported at such 
level as the Secretary considers appropriate, 
taking into consideration the eight factors 
specified in section 401(b) of this Act, any 
change in the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for production items, interest, taxes, and 
wage rates during the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1 and ending December 31 of the cal- 
endar year immediately preceding the mar- 
keting year for which the level of support is 
being determined, the demand for peanut 
oil and meal, expected prices of other vege- 
table oils and protein meals, and the 
demand for peanuts in foreign markets, but 
not more than $250 per ton for the 1982 
crop, $175 per ton for the 1983 crop, $100 
per ton for the 1984 crop, and such level as 
the Secretary finds appropriate, in accord- 
ance with this subsection, for the 1985 crop 
of peanuts.”; and 

(3) in section 408(c) by striking out “pea- 


nuts,”’. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 703. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts. 

Page 59, strike out line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) adding immediately after subsection 
(e) the following new section: 

Page 59, line 12, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

Page 61, strike out line 12 and line 13, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) adding immediately after subsection 
(f) the following new subsections: 

Page 61, line 14, strike out “(f)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(g)”. 

Page 62, strike out line 8 and line 9. 

Page 62, line 10, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

—Page 61, line 6, strike out “sugar beets and 
sugarcane,” and insert in lieu thereof “oil 
sunflower seeds”. 

—Page 61, line 10, strike out “sugar beets, 
sugarcane,”’. 

—Page 61, line 11, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

—Page 61, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows through page 62, line 7. 

—Page 62, line 8, strike out “(3)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

—Page 62, line 10, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)”. 

—Page 10, strike out lines 3 through 13 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

(b) To ensure that quantities of milk pro- 
tein products imported into the United 
States will not render ineffective, or materi- 
ally interfere with, price support operations 
undertaken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Agricultural Act of 1949, the 
President shall by proclamation limit the 
quantity of milk protein products, including 
casein, caseinates, lactalbumin, and whey 
protein concentrates, or mixtures contain- 
ing not less than 5 per centum of such prod- 
ucts, which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption in any 
calendar year in the period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1982, and ending December 31, 1985, 
to a quantity equal to 50 per centum of the 
average of the quantity of such milk protein 
products annually imported into the United 
States during the period beginning January 
1, 1977, and ending December 1, 1981, Such 
proclamation shall be considered a procla- 
mation issued by the President under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 
ze 3, strike out the item relating to title 
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Page 87, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter through page 120, line 22. 
—Page 3, strike out “TITLE XIII—FOOD 
STAMP AND COMMODITY DISTRIBU- 
TION AMENDMENTS OF 1981” and insert 
in lieu thereof “TITLE XIII—EXTENDING 
AND AMENDING CASH-OUT PILOT 
PROJECTS.” 

Page 87, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter through page 111, line 22. 

Page 112, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows thereafter through page 120, line 22. 

By Mr. SKELTON: 
—Page 86, insert the following new section 
after line 25: 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CREDIT REVOLVING FUND 

Sec. 1210. Section 4 of the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection (d): 

“(d)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Agricultural Export Credit Revolving 
Fund, which shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for use by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to in this subsection as the ‘Corpora- 
tion’) for financing in accordance with this 
section and section 5(f) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 
714c)— 

“(A) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

“(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

“(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United States agricultural com- 
modities). 

*(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and only where 
there is substantial potential for developing 
regular commercial markets for United 
States agricultural commodities. 

“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries. In carrying 
out this objective, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish procedures under which— 

“(A) not less than 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

“(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Agricultural Export Credit Re- 
volving Fund such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving fund 
in financing export sales of the type speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be added to and become a part of such re- 
volving fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
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1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, and a discussion and 
evaluation of the market development ac- 
tivities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year, The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

“(6) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

“(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law. 

“(8) The authority provided by this sub- 
section to incur obligations to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent that 
such obligations do not exceed annual limi- 
tations on new direct loan obligations which 
shall be provided in annual appropriations 
Acts.”. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 
—Page 63, at line 13, amend the first sen- 
tence to read: 

“Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary shall formu- 
late and administer a program under which 
producers of 1981-crop feed grains will be al- 
lowed immediate entry and be able to store 
1981 crop feed grains; and shall extend the 
time for the orderly marketing of such feed 
grains. For all other years of the Act, the 
Secretary shall formulate and administer a 
program under which producers of wheat 
and feed grains will be able to store wheat 
and feed grains when such commodities are 
in abundant supply and extend the time 
period for their orderly marketing. 

—Page 63, after line 23, add a new sentence to 
read: 

“Notwithstanding provisions of title I, sec- 
tion 103(b), the provisions of this section 
shall take effect upon enactment, 

—Page 179, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR 
SCHOOLS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Sec. 1439. Section 1415(c)(2) of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 
3151(c)(2)) is amended by striking out the 
colon and the proviso. 

—Page 179, line 21, strike out “Sec. 1439.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 1440.”. 


H.R. 4560 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 
—Page 17, line 13, strike out 
“$1,051,916,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$1,031,916,000". 
—Page 19, line 5, insert “: Provided further, 
That not more than $110,000,000 shall be 
available from this appropriation to carry 
out title X of the Public Health Service 
Act” after “assistance”. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 
—Page 13, beginning on line 14, strike out 
the colon and all that follows through line 
24, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

By Mr. LEVITAS: 
—Page 62, after line 23, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 513. None of the funds appropriated 

by this Act may be used to implement, ad- 
minister, or enforce any regulation which 
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has been disapproved pursuant to a resolu- 
tion of disapproval duly adopted in accord- 
ance with the applicable law of the United 
States. 

By Mr. PEASE: 
—Page 2, line 25, delete ‘'$3,671,129,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$3,769,689,000". 
—Page 3, line 1, strike out the colon and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and at 
least $20,000,000 shall be for training under 
section 236 of the Trade Act of 1974.”. 
—Page 3, line 1, strike out the colon and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and at 
least $98,560,000 shall be for training under 
section 236 of the Trade Act of 1974:”. 

. By Mr. RANGEL: 

—Page 3, line 1, insert after “Employment 
Policy” a comma and the following: “and of 
which $30,000,000, as authorized by section 
261(f)(2) of the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981, shall be to carry out the functions 
described by the amendments made by sec- 
tion 261(f)(1) of such Act.”. 

By Mr. STATON of West Virginia: 
—On page 40, line 21 after “amended,” 
strike out “$143,810,000" and insert 
“$70,000,000”. 

By Mr. WEISS: 
—On page 2, line 25, strike “$3,671,129,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$3,847,129,000". 
—On page 19, line 13, strike “'$326,590,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$335,590,000". 
—On page 30, line 5, strike “$1,800,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“*$1,875,000,000". 
—On page 39, line 14, strike “$3,211,620,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$3,480,000,000". 
—On page 39, line 21, strike “$152,625,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$208,625,000"". 
—On page 40, 
and insert in 
“$99,173,000”. 


line 14, strike “$31,290,000” 
lieu thereof the following: 


H.R. 3603 


By Mr. BEDELL: 
—Page 3, strike out from the table of con- 


tents “TITLE IX—OTHER COMMOD- 
ITIES” and insert in lieu thereof “TITLE 
IX—SUGAR"”. 

—Page 3, strike out line 1 and everything 
that follows through line 13 on page 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE I—DAIRY PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1981 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended by section 150 of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, is amended by— 

(1) striking out everything after the first 
sentence of subsection (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘“Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, (A) effective for the 
period beginning with the date of enact- 
ment of this provision and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982, the price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at such level as determined by the 
Secretary, but not less than $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight for milk containing 3.67 per 
centum milk fat; (B) effective for the period 
beginning October 1, 1982, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1983, the price of milk shall be 
supported at such level as determined by 
the Secretary, but not less than 72.5 per 
centum of the parity price therefor; and (C) 
effective thereafter for each subsequent 
fiscal year through the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1985, the price of milk shall be sup- 
ported at a level of not less than 70 per 
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centum of parity, except that whenever the 
Secretary estimates that net Government 
price support purchases of milk or the prod- 
ucts of milk will be less than 3.5 billion 
pounds (milk equivalent) during any of said 
latter two fiscal years, the price of milk 
shall be supported at such level as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, but not less than 75 
per centum of the parity price therefor as of 
the beginning of the relevant fiscal year. 
Such price support shall be provided 
through the purchase of milk and the prod- 
ucts of milk.”; and 

(2) striking out subsection (d) in its entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER HANDLERS 


Sec. 102. The legal status of producer han- 
dlers of milk under the provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, shall be 
the same subsequent to the adoption of the 
amendment made by this Act as it was prior 
thereto. 


FEDERAL MILK MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 103. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
is further amended by— 

(1) striking in subparagraph (B) of subsec- 
tion 8(c)(5) all that part of said subpara- 
graph (B) which follows the semicolon at 
the end of clause (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “(d) a further adjust- 
ment to encourage seasonal adjustments in 
the production of milk through equitable 
apportionment of the total value of the 
milk purchased by any handler, or by all 
handlers, among producers on the basis of 
their marketings of milk during a represent- 
ative period of time, which need not be lim- 
ited to one year; and (e) a provision provid- 
ing for the accumulation and disbursement 
of a fund to encourage seasonal adjustments 
in the production of milk may be included 
in an order.”, 

(2) striking the period at the end of sub- 
section 8c(17) and adding in lieu thereof the 
following: “: Provided further, That if one- 
third or more of the producers as defined in 
a milk order apply in writing for a hearing 
on a proposed amendment of such order, 
the Secretary shall call such a hearing if 
the proposed amendment is one that may 
legally be made to such order. Subsection 
(12) of this section shall not be construed to 
permit any cooperative to act for its mem- 
bers in an application for a hearing under 
the foregoing proviso and nothing in such 
proviso shall be construed to preclude the 
Secretary from calling an amendment hear- 
ing as provided in subsection (3) of this sec- 
tion. The Secretary shall not be required to 
call a hearing on any proposed amendment 
to an order in response to an application for 
a hearing on such proposed amendment if 
the application requesting the hearing is re- 
ceived by the Secretary within ninety days 
after the date on which the Secretary has 
announced his decision on a previously pro- 
posed amendment to such order and the two 
proposed amendments are essentially the 
same.”; and 

(3) inserting after the phrase “pure and 
wholesome milk” in section 8c(18) the phase 
“to meet current needs and further to 
assure a level of farm income adequate to 
maintain productive capacity sufficient to 
meet anticipated future needs”. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
become effective January 1, 1982 and shall 


terminate December 31, 1985. 
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TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE 
MILITARY AND VETERANS HOSPITALS 


Sec. 104. Section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “1981” in subsections (a) and 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “1985.” 

DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Sec. 105. The Act of August 13, 1968 (82 
Stat. 750, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 450 j, k, and 
1), is amended by striking out “September 
30, 1981” in section 3 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1985”. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPORTATION AND 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is encouraged to utilize, to the fullest extent 
practicable, the provisions of section 32 of 
Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth Congress (7 
U.S.C. 612c), title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and other commodity distribution pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture, for 
the purpose of disposing of excess invento- 
ries of dairy products held by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation. 

(b) The Secretary shall examine the feasi- 
bility of using inventories of nonfat dry 
milk held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, and other excess supplies of dairy 
products, to assist in the production of 
casein and caseinates in order to reduce the 
impact that the importation of foreign sub- 
sidized casein and other milk protein prod- 
ucts is having on the dairy price support 
program. The Secretary shall notify within 
ninety days after this legislation becomes 
effective, in writing, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nurti- 
tion, and Forestry and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture of the re- 
sults of such an examination. 

—Page 61, strike out line 3 and everything 
that follows through line 15, page 62, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE IX—SUGAR 


Sec. 901. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of sugar beets and 
sugarcane, section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by— 

(1) in the first sentence, striking out 
“honey, and milk” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “honey, milk, sugar beets, and sug- 
arcane”; and 

(20 adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (f) as follows: 

“(f) The price of each of the 1982 through 
1985 crops of sugar beets and sugarcane, re- 
spectively, shall be supported in the manner 
specified below: 

“(1) Effective with respect to sugar proc- 
essed from domestically grown sugarcane 
and sugar beets, beginning with the date of 
enactment of this subsection through 
March 31, 1982, the Secretary shall, 
through purchases of the processed prod- 
ucts thereof, support the price of sugarcane 
at such level as the Secretary determines 
appropriate to approximate a raw sugar 
price of 18 cents per pound and the price of 
sugar beets at such level as the Secretary 
determines to be fair and reasonable in rela- 
tion to the support level for sugarcane. 

“(2) Effective October 1, 1982, the Secre- 
tary shall support the price of each of the 
1982 through 1985 crops of domestically 
grown sugarcane and sugar beets through 
nonrecourse loans on the processed prod- 
ucts thereof as follows: 

“(A) For the 1982 crop of sugarcane, at 
such level as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate but not less than 18 cents per 
pound for raw cane sugar for the 1982 crop. 
For each of the 1983 through 1985 crops of 
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sugarcane the loan level shall be that of the 
previous year’s crop adjusted to reflect any 
change in (a) the average adjusted cost of 
production per acre estimated for the two- 
year period which includes the crop year for 
which the loan level will be applicable and 
the immediately preceding year, from (b) 
the average adjusted cost of production per 
acre for the two crop years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the loan level will 
be applicable: Provided, That, for any such 
crop, the adjustment in the loan level may 
not exceed one-half cent per pound. The 
adjusted cost of production for each of such 
years shall be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of such information as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary and appropriate for 
the purpose and shall be limited to (i) vari- 
able costs, (ii) machinery ownership costs, 
and (iii) general farm overhead costs, allo- 
cated to the crops involved on the basis of 
the proportion of the value of the total pro- 
duction derived from each crop. 

“(B) For each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of sugar beets, at such level as the 
Secretary determines to be fair and reasona- 
ble in relation to the level of loans for sug- 
arcane. 


The Secretary shall announce the loan 
rate to be applicable during any fiscal year 
as far in advance of the beginning of that 
fiseal year as practicable consistent with the 
purposes of this section. Loans during any 
such fiscal year shall be made available not 
earlier than the beginning of the fiscal year 
shall mature before the end of that fiscal 
year.”. 

—Page 77, after line 2 insert the following: 


EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 


Sec. 1012. The fifth sentence of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the word “shall” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “may”. 

—Page 185, strike out line 13 and everything 
that follows through line 20, page 186, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


FARM STORAGE FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM 


Sec. 1504. Section 4(h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, as amend- 
ed by section 151 of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, is amended by 
inserting after the word “growers” at the 
end of the fourth proviso of the second sen- 
tence the following: “, except that the Sec- 
retary shall make such loans in areas in 
which the Secretary determines that there 
is a deficiency of such storage”. 

—Page 205: 

(1) line 1, strike out “shall” and insert in 
lieu thereof “may”; and 

(2) line 15, after ‘‘$200,000,000” insert the 
following: “: Provided, That the authority 
provided by this sentence to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent and in 
such amounts as may be provided for in 
prior appropriations Acts”. 

By Mr. LOEFFLER: 
—Page 77 after line 2, insert the following 
new section: 
PLAN FOR CONTROL OF OAK WILT AND OAK 
DECLINE DISEASE 


Sec. 1012. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the States and political 
subdivisions thereof, shall conduct a study 
of the incidence of oak wilt and oak decline 
disease and evaluate methods for control- 
ling the spread of such disease. The Secre- 
tary shall prepare and submit a report to 
both Houses of Congress on or before 
March 1, 1982, which shall include— 

(1) the results of such study; 
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(2) plans for further research into the 
control of oak wilt and oak decline disease; 
and 

(3) recommendations for controlling the 
spread of the disease, including an estimate 
of the costs involved and the availability of 
financial assistance. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 
—Page 11, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through line 23 on page 17 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
TITLE IlJ—WHEAT 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 301. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat, section 107A 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 107A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers. loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat at 
such level, not less than $3.50 per bushel, as 
the Secretary determines will maintain the 
competitive relationship of wheat to other 
grains in domestic and export markets after 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing wheat, supply and demand conditions, 
and world prices for wheat. 

“(bX1) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct a land-diversion program and make 
land-diversion payments to producers of 
wheat if the Secretary determines that such 
payments will assist in obtaining necessary 
adjustments in the total acreage of wheat. 
If a land-diversion program is in effect 
under this subsection, the Secretary is also 
authorized to require that producers partici- 
pate in such program as a condition of eligi- 
bility for loans and purchases authorized by 
subsection (a). Land-diversion payments 
shall be made to a producer on a farm who 
devotes an acreage of cropland on the farm 
to conservation uses approved by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with a land-diversion 
contract entered into with the Secretary. 
The amounts payable to a producer under a 
land-diversion contract shall be determined 
by such means as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, including the submission of 
bids for such contracts. In determining the 
acceptability of a contract offer, the Secre- 
tary shall take into consideration the extent 
of the diversion to be undertaken by the 
producer and the productivity of the acre- 
age diverted based upon the farm program 
payment yield established for the farm. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

(2) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of wheat for which a land-diver- 
sion program is in effect shall be the last 
yield which had been previously established 
for the farm, adjusted by the Secretary to 
provide a fair and equitable yield. If no pay- 
ment yield for wheat was previously estab- 
lished for the farm the Secretary is author- 
ized to determine such yield as the Secre- 
tary finds fair and equitable. In the deter- 
mination of yields, the Secretary shall take 
into account the actual yields proved by the 
producer, and neither such yields nor the 
farm program payment yield established on 
the basis of such yields shall be reduced 
under other provisions of this subsection. If 
the Secretary determines it necessary, the 
Secretary may establish national, State, or 
county program payment yields on the basis 
of historical yields, as adjusted by the Sec- 
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retary to correct for abnormal factors af- 
fecting such yields in the historical period, 
or, if such data are not available, on the 
Secretary's estimate of actual yields for the 
crop year involved. In the event national, 
State, or county program payment yields 
are established, the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State, 
or county program payment yields. 

“(3) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by 
the Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may, by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into pursuant to this subsection if 
the Secretary determines such action neces- 
sary because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the failure; 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(f) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.” 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 302. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 379i, and 379j of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with mar- 
keting certificate requirements for proces- 
sors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1986. 


SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
PRODUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 shall not be 
applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTA PROVISIONS 


Sec. 304. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) shall 
not be applicable to the crops of wheat 
planted for harvest in the calendar years 
1982 through 1985. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 
THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 


Sec. 305. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 

—Page 18, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through line 17 on page 25 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
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TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 401. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains, section 
105A of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 105A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a)(1) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases for each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of corn at 
such level, not less than $2.50 per bushel, as 
the Secretary determines will encourage the 
exportation of feed grains and not result in 
excessive total stocks of feed grains after 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing corn, supply and demand conditions, 
and world prices for corn. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, and rye, respectively, at 
such level as the Secretary determines is 
fair and reasonable in relation to the level 
that loans and purchases are made available 
for corn, taking into consideration the feed- 
ing value of such commodity in relation to 
corn and other factors specified in section 
401(b) of this Act. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct a land diversion program and make 
land-diversion payments to producers of one 
or more of the crops of corn, barley, oats, 
rye, and grain sorghums if the Secretary de- 
termines that such payments will assist in 
obtaining necessary adjustments in the 
total acreage of any of these feed grains. If 
a land-diversion program is in effect for one 
or more of the crops of corn, barley, oats, 
rye, and grain sorghums, the Secretary is 
also authorized to require that producers 
participate in any such program as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for loans and purchases 
authorized by subsection (a). Land-diversion 
payments shall be made to a producer on a 
farm who devotes an acreage of cropland on 
the farm to conservation uses approved by 
the Secretary in accordance with a land-di- 
version contract entered into with the Sec- 
retary. The amounts payable to a producer 
under a land-diversion contract shall be de- 
termined by such means as the Secretary 
determines appropriate, including the sub- 
mission of bids for such contracts. In deter- 
mining the acceptability of a contract offer, 
the Secretary shall take into consideration 
the extent of the diversion to be undertaken 
by the producer and the productivity of the 
acreage diverted based upon the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established for the 
farm. The Secretary shall limit the total 
acreage to be diverted under agreements in 
any county or local community so as not to 
affect adversely the economy of the county 
or local community. 

“(2) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of corn, barley, oats, rye, and 
grain sorghums for which a land-diversion 
program is in effect shall be the last yield 
which had been previously established for 
the farm, adjusted by the Secretary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield. If no pay- 
ment yield for any of such feed grains was 
previously established for the farm, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to determine such 
yields as the Secretary finds fair and equita- 
ble. In the determination of yields, the Sec- 
retary shall take into account the actual 
yields proved by the producer, and neither 
such yields nor the farm program payment 
yield established on the basis of such yields 
shall be reduced under other provisions of 
this subsection. If the Secretary determines 
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it necessary, the Secretary may establish 
national, State, or county program payment 
yields on the basis of historical yields, as ad- 
justed by the Secretary to correct for abnor- 
mal factors affecting such yields in the his- 
torical period, or, if such data are not avail- 
able, on the Secretary’s estimate of actual 
yields for the crop year involved. In the 
event national, State, or county program 
payment yields are established, the farm 
program payment yields shall balance to 
the national, State, or county program pay- 
ment yields. 

“(3) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by 
the Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may, by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into pursuant to this subsection if 
the Secretary determines such action neces- 
sary because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“(c) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the failure. 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(e) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(f) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”. 

—Page 25, strike out line 18 and all that fol- 
lows through line 9 on page 32 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON 


BASE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, SUSPENSION OF 
MARKETING QUOTAS, AND RELATED PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. Sections 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 shall not be applicable to the 1982 
through 1985 crops of upland cotton. 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 502. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of upland cotton, sec- 
tion 103(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 103. (f) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall, upon presenta- 
tion of warehouse receipts reflecting ac- 
crued storage charges of not more than 
sixty days, make available for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of upland cotton to pro- 
ducers nonrecourse loans for a term of ten 
months from the first day of the month in 
which the loan is made at such level as will 
reflect for Strict Low Middling one-and-one- 
sixteenth-inch upland cotton (micronaire 
3.5 through 4.9) at average location in the 
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United States the smaller of (i) 85 per 
centum of the average price (weighted by 
market and month) of such quality of 
cotton as quoted in the designated United 
States spot markets during the three years 
of the five-year period ending July 31 in the 
year in which the loan level is announced, 
excluding the year in which the average 
price was the highest and the year in which 
the average price was the lowest in such 
period, or (ii) 90 percentum of the average, 
for the fifteen-week period beginning July 1 
of the year in which the loan level is an- 
nounced, of the five lowest priced growths 
of the growths determined for Middling 
one-and-three-thirty-seconds-inch cotton 
C.I.F. northern Europe (adjusted downward 
by the average difference during the period 
April 15 through October 15 of the year in 
which the loan is announced between such 
average northern Europe price determina- 
tion of such quality of cotton and the 
market quotations in the designated United 
States spot markets for Strict Low Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-inch cotton (micron- 
aire 3.5 through 4.9)): Provided, That in no 
event shall such loan level be less than 48 
cents per pound. If for any crop the average 
northern Europe price determined under 
clause (ii) of the first sentence of this para- 
graph is less than the average United States 
spot market price determined under clause 
(i) of the first sentence of this paragraph, 
the Secretary may, notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph, in- 
crease the loan level to such level as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate not in 
excess of the average United States spot 
market price determined under clause (i) of 
the first sentence of this paragraph. The 
loan level for any crop of cotton shall be de- 
termined and announced by the Secretary 
not later than November 1 of the calendar 
year preceding the marketing year for 
which such loan is to be effective, and such 
level shall not thereafter be changed. Non- 
recourse loans provided for in this subsec- 
tion shall, upon request of the producer 
during the tenth month of the loan period 
for the cotton, be made available for an ad- 
ditional term, of eight months: Provided, 
That such request to extend the loan period 
shall not be approved in a month when the 
average price of Strict Low Middling one- 
and-one-sixteenth-inch cotton (micronaire 
3.5 through 4.9) in the designated spot mar- 
kets for the preceding month exceeded 130 
per centum of the average price of such 
quality of cotton in such markets for the 
preceding thirty-six month period: Provided 
further, That whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that the average price of Strict Low 
Middling one-and-one-sixteenth-inch cotton 
(micronaire 3.5 through 4.9) in the designat- 
ed United States spot markets for such 
cotton for a month exceeded 130 per 
centum of the average price of such quality 
of cotton in such markets for the preceding 
thirty-six months, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the President shall 
immediately establish and proclaim a spe- 
cial limited global import quota for upland 
cotton subject to the following conditions: 

“(A) The amount of the special quota 
shall be equal to twenty-one days of domes- 
tic mill consumption of upland cotton at the 
seasonally adjusted average rate of the most 
recent three months for which data are 
available; 

“(B) If a special quota has been estab- 
lished under this subsection during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, the amount of the 
quota next established hereunder shall be 
the smaller of twenty-one days of domestic 
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mill consumption calculated as set forth in 
clause (A) of this subsection or the amount 
required to increase the supply to 130 per 
centum of the demand; 

“(C) As used in clause (B) of this para- 
graph, the term ‘supply’ means, using the 
latest official data of the Bureau of the 
Census, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the carryover of 
upland cotton at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year (adjusted to four-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound bales) in which the special 
quota is established, plus production of the 
current crop, plus imports to the latest date 
available during the marketing year, and 
the term ‘demand’ means the average sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of domestic 
mill consumption in the most recent three 
months for which data are available, plus 
the larger of average exports of upland 
cotton during the preceding six marketing 
years or cumulative exports of upland 
cotton, plus outstanding export sales for the 
marketing year in which the special quota is 
established; and 

“(D) When a special quota is established 
under the provisions of this subsection, a 
ninety-day period from the effective date of 
the proclamation shall be allowed for enter- 
ing cotton under such quota, 

“(2) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection, a special quota 
period shall not be established that overlaps 
an existing special quota period. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a land diversion program and make 
land diversion payments to producers of 
upland cotton if the Secretary determines 
that such payments will assist in obtaining 
necessary adjustments in the total acreage 
of upland cotton. If a land diversion pro- 
gram is in effect under this paragraph, the 
Secretary is also authorized to require that 
producers participate in such program as a 
condition of eligibility for loans authorized 
by paragraph (1). Land diversion payments 
shall be made to a producer on a farm who 
devotes an acreage of cropland on the farm 
to conservation uses approved by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with a land diversion 
contract entered into with the Secretary. 
The amounts payable to a producer under a 
land diversion contract shall be determined 
by such means as the Secretary determines 
appropriate, including the submission of 
bids for such contracts. In determining the 
acceptability of a contract offer, the Secre- 
tary shall take into consideration the extent 
of the diversion to be taken by the producer 
and the productivity of the acreage diverted 
based upon the farm program payment 
yield established for the farm. The Secre- 
tary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(B) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of upland cotton for which a land 
diversion program is in effect shall be the 
last yield which had been previously estab- 
lished for the farm, adjusted by the Secre- 
tary to provide a fair and equitable yield. If 
no payment yield for upland cotton was pre- 
viously established for the farm, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to determine such yield as 
the Secretary finds fair and equitable. In 
the determination of yields, the Secretary 
shall take into account the actual yields 
proved by the producer, and neither such 
yields nor the farm program payment yield 
established on the basis of such yields shall 
be reduced under other provisions of this 
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subsection. If the Secretary determines it 
necessary, the Secretary may establish Na- 
tional, State, or county program payment 
yields on the basis of historical yields, as ad- 
justed by the Secretary to correct for abnor- 
mal factors affecting such yields in the his- 
torical period, or, if such data are not avail- 
able, on the Secretary's estimate of actual 
yields for the crop year involved. In the 
event National, State or county program 
payment yields are established, the farm 
program payment yields shall balance to 
the National, State or county program pay- 
ment yields. 

“(C) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by 
the Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(D) An operator of a farm desiring to 
participate in the program conducted under 
this paragraph shall file an agreement with 
the Secretary providing for such participa- 
tion no later than such date as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe. The Secretary may, by 
mutual agreement with the producers, ter- 
minate or modify any such agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this paragraph if the 
Secretary determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities. 

“(4) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this subsection precludes the making of 
loans and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, make such loans and pay- 
ments in such amounts as the Secretary de- 
termines to be equitable in relation to the 
seriousness of the failure. 

“(5) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. 

“(6) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this subsection through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(1) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”’. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION SALES PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 503. Effective only with respect to the 
period beginning August 1, 1982, and ending 
July 31, 1986, the tenth sentence of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out all of that sentence 
through the words “110 per centum of the 
loan rate, and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, (1) the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation shall sell upland 
cotton for unrestricted use at the same 
prices as it sells cotton for export, in no 
event, however, at less than 115 per centum 
of the loan rate of Strict Low Middling one- 
and-one-sixteenth-inch upland cotton (mi- 
cronaire 3.5 through 4.9) adjusted for such 
current market differentials reflecting 
grade, quality, location, and other value fac- 
tors as the Secretary determines appropri- 
ate plus reasonable carrying charges, and 
(2)". 

SKIPROW PRACTICES 


Sec. 504. Section 374(a) of the Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “1981” in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1985”. 
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—Page 32, strike out line 10 and all that 
folows through line 17 on page 45 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


TITLE VI—RICE 


LOAN RATES, LAND DIVERSION, AND PAYMENT 
YIELDS FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 1985 CROPS 


Sec. 601. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice, section 
101(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. (f) Nothwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(1) For the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
rice, the established price shall not be less 
than $10.73 per hundredweight for the 1982 
crop, $11.23 per hundredweight for the 1983 
crop, $11.73 per hundredweight for the 1984 
crop, and $12.23 per hundredweight for the 
1985 crop. Any such established price may 
be adjusted by the Secretary as the Secre- 
tary determines to be appropriate to reflect 
any change in (i) the average adjusted cost 
of production per acre for the two crop 
years immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made from (ii) 
the average adjusted cost of production per 
acre for the two crop years immediately pre- 
ceding the year previous to the one for 
which the determination is made. The ad- 
justed cost of production for each of such 
years may be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of such information as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary and appropriate for 
the purpose and may include variable costs, 
machinery ownership costs, and general 
farm overhead costs, allocated to the crops 
involved on the basis of the proportion of 
the value of the total production derived 
from each crop. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available, 
to cooperators in the several States of the 
United States, loans and purchases for each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice at a 
level that bears the same ratio to the loan 
level for the preceding year’s crop as the es- 
tablished price for such crop bears to the es- 
tablished price for the preceding year's 
crop. If the Secretary determines that loans 
and purchases at such a level for any of the 
1982 through 1985 crops would substantially 
discourage the exportation of rice and 
result in excessive stocks of rice in the 
United States, the Secretary may, notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, establish loans and purchases 
for any such crop at such level, not less 
than $8 per hundredweight, as the Secre- 
tary determines necessary to avoid such ex- 
cessive stocks. The loan and purchase level 
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for each of the 1983, 1984, and 1985 crops of 
rice shall be established on the basis of the 
loan and purchase level established for the 
preceding crop year before the application 
of the preceding sentence. The established 
price and the loan and purchase level for 
each crop shall be announced not later than 
March 1 of each calendar year for the crop 
harvested in that calendar year. 

“(2M A) The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct a land diversion program and make 
land diversion payments to producers of rice 
if the Secretary determines that such pay- 
ments will assist in obtaining necessary ad- 
justments in the total acreage of rice. If a 
land diversion program is in effect under 
this paragraph, the Secretary is also author- 
ized to require that producers participate in 
such program as a condition of eligibility for 
loans and purchases authorized by para- 
graph (1). Land diversion payments shall be 
made to a producer on a farm who devotes 
an acreage of cropland on the farm to con- 
servation uses approved by the Secretary in 
accordance with a land diversion contract 
entered into with the Secretary. The 
amounts payable to a producer under a land 
diversion contract shall be determined by 
such means as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate, including the submission of bids 
for such contracts. In determining the ac- 
ceptability of a contract offer, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the extent of 
the diversion to be undertaken by the pro- 
ducer and the productivity of the acreage 
diverted based upon the farm program pay- 
ment yield established for the farm. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(B) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of rice for which a land diversion 
program is in effect shall be the last yield 
which had been previously estalished for 
the farm, adjusted by the Secretary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield. If no pay- 
ment yield for rice was previously estab- 
lished for the farm, the Secretary is author- 
ized to determine such yield as the Secre- 
tary finds fair and equitable. In the deter- 
mination of yields, the Secretary shall take 
into account the actual yields proved by the 
producer, and neither such yields nor the 
farm program payment yield established on 
the basis of such yields shall be reduced 
under other provisions of this subsection. If 
the Secretary determines it necessary, the 
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Secretary may establish national, State, or 
county program payment yields on the basis 
of historical yields, as adjusted by the Sec- 
retary to correct for abnormal factors af- 
fecting such yields in the historical period, 
or, if such data are not available, on the 
Secretary's estimate of actual yields for the 
crop year involved. In the event national, 
State, or county program payment yields 
are established, the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State, 
or county program payment yields, 

“(C) The diverted acreage may be devoted 
to wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in 
conformity with standards established by 
the Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. 

“(D) An operator of a farm desiring to 
participate in the program conducted under 
this paragraph shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may, by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into pursuant to this paragraph if 
the Secretary determines such action neces- 
sary because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disasters or to alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities, 

“(3) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this subsection precludes the making of 
loans, purchases, and payments, the Secre- 
tary may make such loans, purchases, and 
payments in such amounts as the Secretary 
determines to be equitable in relation to the 
seriousness of the failure. 

“(4) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. 

“(5) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this subsection through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(6) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection.”. 


SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND OTHER 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 602. Sections 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, and 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice. 
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SENATE— Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND) . 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Norman H. V. Elliott, 
rector, All Saints’ Episcopal Church, An- 
chorage, Alaska, offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who reignest over the 
nations; in whom we trust and under 
whose domination our several States are 
united into one Nation: Grant that Thy 
presence may be known this day to these 
men and women called by Thee and cho- 
sen by their people to the high office 
and great responsibility of U.S. Senator. 
Guide them in their deliberations and 
actions that they may attain those things 
for which they strive—those things which 
are right and good for all the people of 
this land; and that this Nation may con- 
tinue to be dedicated to the building of 
a world free from fear, oppression, and 
hunger and to the establishment, de- 
fense, and preservation of that peace, 
freedom, justice, and security for which 
all Thy people pray. This we humbly 
ask in the name of Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ASSISTANT 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
assistant majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GUEST CHAPLAIN—FATHER 
NORMAN ELLIOTT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased that the Senate has as guest 
chaplain today Father Norman Elliott, 
of the All Saints’ Episcopal Church in 
my home city of Anchorage, Alaska. I 
thank those who are responsible for as- 
sisting in making the arrangements. 

Father Elliott and I have been close 
personal friends since we met in Alaska 
during the early fifties, and his friend- 
ship is one that I deeply cherish. 

He is an extraordinary man. He has 
dedicated his life to the word of God, 
and over the years he has lived in nu- 
merous villages and cities throughout 
Alaska spreading knowledge and love 
throughout our State. His efforts have 
helved countless people. He has been not 
only a personal friend, he also is the 
minister of our church and most recently 


performed the marriage ceremony dur- 
ing which Catherine and I were joined 
together in marriage. We are going to 
call on him in October for a unique func- 
tion, which I am sure the current occu- 
pant of the chair will appreciate. He 
will baptize our new daughter, Lily Irene, 
at the time he baptizes one of my two 
grandchildren, John Peter, the son of 
my daughter, Susan. 

I do thank the Chair and I thank all 
of those who helped us. 


NINE-DIGIT ZIP CODE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, when 
the Congress recently acted to delay im- 
plementation of the nine-digit ZIP code, 
not everyone breathed a sigh of relief. 
While critics of the program have re- 
ceived the headlines, many people seem 
to think ZIP plus four makes sense. In 
fact, supporters of the expanded ZIP code 
have difficulty understanding why a sys- 
tem intended to hold down Postal Service 
costs should meet such resistance. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the sen- 
timents contained in an editorial that 
recently appeared in the Kansas City 
Star that— 


The nine digit ZIP Code . . . will enor- 
mously boost postal worker productivity. And 
that is what holds down rate increases for 
everyone. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Recorp. The opin- 
ion expressed is one I share with a grow- 
ing number of Americans. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Four More Dicrrs Can HELP a LOT 


Considering how the American people gen- 
erally have accepted the benefits of automa- 
tion and computers to do so many intricate 
tasks for us, the opposition to the Postal 
Service’s proposed nine-digit ZIP code is dif- 
ficult to understand. The system is not, as 
so many including some members of Congress 
seem to believe, a federal command that each 
of us must memorize nine-digit mailing ad- 
dresses where five have sufficed. The plan is, 
above all else, voluntary and is aimed pri- 
marily at major bulk mailers who account 
for 80 percent of postal volume. 

For them it is simply a matter of encoding 
the Postal Service's nine-digit ZIPs into their 
own computers one time and then forgetting 
it. For the rest of us a letter to Aunt Minnie 
in Rochester will probably get there earlier if 
it includes the full nine digits, but a five- 
digit ZIP will assure delivery just as now. 

The more important consideration for all 
of us as taxpayers is that this expanded ad- 
dressing svstem is expected to save the Postal 
Service $597 million the first full year it is 
in ccmplete use, about 1987, and is the key 
to getting the mail service to possible finan- 
cial self-sufficiency and end the string of defi- 
cits. Automatic mail handling looks particu- 
larly attractive after the more than 600,000 
postal workers have just negotiated a new 
contract calling for further substantial in- 
creases. 


The “ZIP-plus-4” system was officially sup- 
posed to begin July 29, but in fact it will 
be a phased-in process of several years. So 
it is not fatal that House opponents were 
able to insert in the budget reconciliation 
bill language delaying implementation until 
October 1983. The Postal Service is allowed 
to continue all preparatory efforts, including 
personnel training, machinery procurement 
and lending out its nine-digit tapes to bulk 
mailers. But the first 12 optical character 
reader sorting machines (of an eventual to- 
tal of 25) will not go on line in September 
1982 in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
as scheduled. Nor will an incentive discount 
of half a cent per unit for mailings of more 
than 500 pieces take effect until the system 
is ready to go. 

Whenever it begins operation, the nine- 
digit ZIP code, sorting letters down to an 
individual letter carrier or one floor in a tall 
Office building, will enormously boost postal 
worker productivity. And that is what holds 
down rate increases for everyone. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON SPECIAL 
ORDERS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I hope 
this will be agreeable with the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, my 
good friend, the minority leader. 

There is a series of special orders and 
some of those who have requested special 
orders are in a meeting with the execu- 
tive branch. 

I shall request that the Chair not can- 
cel any special order for failure of a 
Senator to appear until all those who are 
able to appear and take their time have 
used their time. In other words, I am 
certain we do not want to delay the Sen- 
ate indefinitely, but I do believe there 
should be no special order in the list of 
special orders as they have been re- 
quested for this morning. 

Does the Senator agree with that pro- 
cedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mart- 
TINGLY). Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. I did not make the re- 
quest yet. I just expressed a hope that we 
can arrange it without any unanimous 
consent; to permit those who appear to 
take the time as they wish and let the 
order be arranged by the time in which 
Senators do appear and claim their spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I certainly 
have no objection to that, although I 
think it should be done by unanimous 
consent because their orders are by 
ines consent and arranged at this 

me. 


ORDER PERMITTING 
CHANGEABILITY OF 
ORDERS 


Mr. STEVENS. Then, Mr. President. I 
do ask unanimous consent that there be 
no special arrangement of the special 
orders that were entered for this morn- 
ing; that any of the nine Senators who 


INTER- 
SPECIAL 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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appear may be recognized in whatever 
order they seek recognition; and that 
these orders not be canceled until a re- 
quest is made by the leadership to do 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DESIGNATING SENATOR 
PERCY TO CONTROL TIME AL- 
LOCATION ON SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Percy 
be permitted to allocate the time under 
special orders and the time of the ma- 
jority to any Member of the Senate as 
he may see fit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington such time under my special 


order as he may desire. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
under the standing order for the minor- 
ity leader be reserved until such time as 
I am recognized in the execution of the 
15-minute order which was entered into 
yesterday on my behalf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The Senator from Illinois. 


FISCAL NEW YEAR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today, 
September 30, marks the end of fiscal 
year 1981. It is a standard ceremony in 
our country and in many others 
throughout the world to ring out the old 
and ring in the new on the eve of the 
beginning of a new year. The Jewish 
community, for example, is celebrating 
Rosh Hashanah this week, marking the 
end of one traditional Jewish year and 
the beginning of the next. 


Normally, new year’s celebrations 
simply mark a change in years and there 
is little to distinguish the last day of the 
old year from the first day of the new 
year, It is just a flip of the page on the 
calendar. 


In fact, it is rare when there is any 
great difference between the past year 
and the upcoming year. Certainly our 
hopes for the new year are bright on 
New Year’s Eve, but in hindsight, there 
is not a marked difference between the 
last day of the year and the first day of 
the new year, Change does not ordinarily 
occur in sudden sweeps. 

And when it comes to fiscal year 
changes, the switch from one fiscal year 
to the next is usually not even noticed. 
Certainly the public does not take any 
significant note of changes in fiscal 
years. In past years, there has been no 
strong reason to think there would be 
any difference between September 30 and 
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October 1. In fact, there was usually 
more of the same: Higher and higher 
Federal spending and rising taxes to pay 
for it. If anything, the American tax- 
payer wanted to forget the beginning of 
a new fiscal year because it meant a 
heavier tax burden for him. No, in the 
past, the beginning of the fiscal year was 
not a time to look ahead to a brighter 
future. If anything, it might have been a 
time for some despair on the part of the 
taxpayer. 

But this year it is different. For the 
first time, the American people have 
something to actually celebrate and look 
forward to. For the first time, the fu- 
ture looks a bit brighter than in previous 
years. Washington has heeded their call 
for a change in the fiscal posture of the 
country and enacted an economic recov- 
ery program that promises growth and 
jobs and not retrenchment and rising 
joblessness. 

Today is the last day of the old eco- 
nomic program. In previous years, we 
have tried almost every anti-inflation 
program imaginable. President Carter 
had five anti-inflation programs in 4 
years. None of them brought down the 
rate of inflation. In fact, inflation has in- 
creased steadily in recent years, as shown 
by the following table prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Changes in the Consumer Price Index— 
1976 to 1980 
Percent 


The President was elected last year on 
a platform of getting the economy grow- 
ing again. As an antidote to inflation, he 
pledged to cut taxes and reduce Federal 
spending. It was his top priority and he 
said it would dominate his agenda in 
Washington until the economy was put 
in shape. 

Congress passed the President's eco- 
nomic recovery program in almost record 
time. 

We recognized that the economic 
trends we had experienced in the preced- 
ing 4 years would be utterly disastrous 
for the country. We had waited long 
enough for a hard-hitting program that 
would strike at the roots of inflation: 
Deficit spending. 

Tomorrow we will begin the first day 
of this new program that will rekindle 
the economy. That is our purpose in 
speaking on the floor here today. We 
want to emphasize that the economic 
recovery program takes effect tomorrow. 
It has not had a chance to begin to heal 
the scars in the economy. We should give 
it that chance because the budget reduc- 
tions and tax cuts will make a funda- 
mental change in the American econ- 
omy—for the better. 

I am leading this colloquy today so 
that the American people will better un- 
derstand the sweeping nature of the 
changes that will be taking place begin- 
ning tomorrow. 

I would like to recall a comment the 
President made during the leadership 
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meeting last week in the Cabinet Room. 
On August 13, the President signed two 
of the most sweeping bills that any 
President has ever signed affecting the 
domestic economy: A sweeping cut in 
taxes and another bill making the deep- 
est cuts in our history in Federal ex- 
penditures. Yet what so frustrated the 
President was that 48 hours later Wall 
Street was saying, “But the economic re- 
covery is not working. Where is the 
evidence?” 

Of course, there is no evidence yet of 
economic recovery other than the fact 
that inflation rates have already begun 
to drop sharply. The effectiveness of this 
program has not yet shown up because 
its implementation does not begin until 
tomorrow, the first day of the new fiscal 
year. 

We have selected as a symbol of to- 
day’s colloquy a rising sun that holds out 
the promise of a better tomorrow. This is 
the theme of the economic recovery pro- 
gram, Last February, when the President 
outlined his new program to Congress, he 
described the program and the repercus- 
sions that would stem from not enacting 
it. President Reagan said then: 

If we don’t do this, inflation and a grow- 
ing tax burden will put an end to everything 
we believe in and to our dreams for the 
future. We do not have an option of living 
with inflation and its attendant tragedy, of 
millions of productive people willing and able 
to work but unable to find buyers in the job 
market. 

We have an alternative to that, a program 
for economic recovery, a program that will 
balance the budget, put us well on the road 
to our ultimate objective of eliminating in- 
flation entirely, increasing productivity and 
creating millions of new jobs. 

True, it will take time for the favorable 


effects of our proposal to be felt. So we must 
begin now. 


Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my statement a brief summary of 
the history of the economic recovery 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PERCY. The President’s remarks 
last February are a throwback to the 
founding days of this Republic. Inscribed 
right on our national seal are the Latin 
words, “Novus Ordo Seclorum”—a new 
order for the ages. That was the promise 
at the founding of this Nation and that 
is the promise this program revives. 

As I mentioned earlier, we chose a ris- 
ing sun to symbolize our collocuy today. 
A rising sun also plaved a prominent role 
at the Constitutional Convention almost 
200 years ago. The chair in which George 
Washington sat at the convention had 
a rising sun emblazoned on its back. 

Benjamin Franklin sat behind Wash- 
ington and noted at the time that the 
artist was not quite able to master the 
technique of indicating whether the sun 
was rising or setting. 

After the drafting of the Constitution 
was completed, Franklin noted—and I 
quote—“but now at length I have the 
happiness to know that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” 
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Benjamin Franklin could say that 
about the Constitution even before the 
national capital was established because 
he could see the outlines of a unique 
document. 

Of course, the proof is always in the 
pudding and I do not think there is 
anyone in this Chamber who would now 
disagree with Franklin’s assessment. Our 
Constitution has allowed this Nation to 
prosper in unprecedented ways. The 
Constitution has been honored over the 
centuries and served as a guide to our 
legal and economic development. 

The economic recovery program de- 
serves the same support that some 
doubting Thomases gave the Constitu- 
tion in the months after its adoption. It 
proved itself to be a strong document 
and I am convinced that President Rea- 
gan and the Senate will stand by the 
economic program and show that it, too, 
is a strong anti-inflation plan. 

I would like to turn for a few minutes 
to discuss inflation, because that is so 
key to what we are doing here. Alice 
Rivlin, director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, had it about right last 
year when she said: 

Rising Federal spending has been financed 
partly by increased Federal revenues and 
partly persistent Federal deficits. In fiscal 
year 1980, the Federal budget will be in defi- 
cit for the eleventh straight year, the nine- 
teenth time in the last twenty years, the 
forty-second time in fifty years. The size of 
deficits has also increased during the post- 
war period. As a percent of the GNP, the 
average Federal deficit during the 1970s was 
about double the average during the previ- 
ous decade. 


I want to highlight her statement 
where she points out that in the 1970's, 
budget deficits were twice as large—in 
terms of GNP—as in the 1960's. This is 
an important point and goes to the heart 
of inflation. It was precisely in the late 
1960's and early 1970’s that we began to 
see inflation heating up. Gradually—and 
it was a gradual process—people began 
to expect a significant jump in inflation 
each year. 

Wage settlements began to factor in 
a cost-of-living increase for the next 
year that would make up for the past 
year’s inflation and add a few points for 
the expected inflation of the following 
year. 

Investors were no longer interested in 
the standard rate of return on stocks, 
bonds, and savings accounts. With infla- 
tion of 7 percent, a 5-percent rate of 
interest was hardly attractive and in- 
vestors, too, began to factor an ever- 
higher rate of return into their invest- 
ment expectations. 

Manufacturers and retailers also lost 
their confidence in the ability of the 
Federal Government to discipline infla- 
tion and their prices began to reflect an 
inflation premium, too. 

In short, the inability of the Federal 
Government to rein in inflation led all 
segments of the economy to expect that 
it would continue year after year. And 
indeed it did. Their expectations were 
not unfounded. 

The country has been through a va- 
riety of anti-inflation programs, start- 
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ing in 1972 with wage and price con- 
trols. Maybe it was fortunate that we 
got that out of our system early because 
it was counterproductive and a dismal 
failure. 

Inflation went from 3.4 percent when 
the controls were imposed to 12 percent 
when they were removed 2 years later. 
The controls simply masked the real 
problems and the inflation pot contin- 
ued to boil. 

I can remember during that period 
of time when we, in the infinite wisdom 
of the Congress, voted to freeze meat 
prices. We had an unusually late ses- 
sion—until 11:30 p.m.; certainly we have 
been in later but it was a late session 
by our usual standard. And I remember 
I was in the back row at that time, stand- 
ing there and telling my colleagues: 

We will rue the day we have ever done 
this. The marketplace is the best place to 
set prices and control supply conditions. And 
if you try to undercut the marketplace, as 
we are now by freezing meat prices, we will 
disrupt the market in a way we can’t divine 
tonight. 


Long before the 90 days were up, the 
the Congress recognized that it could 
not outwit the marketplace. This is not 
the kind of an economy that can con- 
trol production and prices as totalitarian 
states do. They do not do it very well; 
we do an even worse job of it when we 
try. 

We have tried to control oil and gas 
prices and look at the result. We have 
totally distorted the energy situation in 
this country for years as a result of that. 

And certainly it took only days to rec- 
ognize what we were doing here. What 
happened in my own city of Chicago is 
very apparent. Within 60 days Mayor 
Daley had appointed 250 meat inspec- 
tors just to try to crack down on the 
black market that had sprung up over- 
night. During World War II, you could 
buy a bottle of scotch if you bought 
two bottles of rum with it. The 
black market thrives during controlled 
conditions. 

And certainly in this kind of a case, 
the marketplace soon found ways to out- 
wit and work around Government edicts. 

But the signal that went to the pro- 
ducers was an ominous one. Their profits 
were going to be controlled and they 
might be required to sell their cattle 
below production prices. And, so they 
cut back. And for years we did not have 
the normal supply and demand factors 
working in the economy, and we lived 
to regret it. We did reverse that decision 
before the 90 days were over and we paid 
the price for years after that. 

After this bout with controls, inflation 
was still with us. 

In his brief administration, President 
Ford got serious with Government 
spending and showed his commitment 
to cutting the rate of spending by veto- 
ing overly generous appropriations bills. 
Partly because of this adherence to fis- 
cal discipline, inflation did drop down 
to 4.8 percent in 1976. 

Unfortunately, it did not stay down 
for long and began to climb again in 
1977. It climbed steadily until 1979 when 
it hit 13.3 percent, the highest rate in 
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the post-World War II era. In 1980 we 
did see a slight decline, to 12.4 percent, 
but this was not the progress that was 
necessary to reassure the American peo- 
ple that the fight against inflation was 
being won. 

In fact, in the first quarter of 1980, we 
experienced the most alarming inflation 
rates in our history as consumer prices 
hit 18 percent for several months in a 
row. These rates were akin to the hyper- 
inflation that exists in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries and which is totally alien 
to our economy and democracy. 


These rates did not stay high, but they 
caused enormous concern that we might 
be entering a new and even higher level 
of inflation. 


Mr. President, Paul McCracken, 
former Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, touched on 
this point in an article in the August 27, 
1981 Wall Street Journal. I would like 
to quote a brief passage from that ar- 
ticle because it so accurately sums up my 
point: 

History suggests that government will 
not follow through. The rational thing for 
people may be to ignore government's dis- 
inflationary rhetoric and policies on the 
assumption that we shall as usual be in an 
inflationary era. This all makes the inflation 
itself more difficult to correct, but for more 
than a decade this has been the realistic 
basis for decisions. 


Now, however, Mr. President, we have 
embarked on a new course. We should 
not lose sight of the fact that inflation 
is already on the run—down this time. 
not ur. 


In the first 6 months of this year, the 
Consumer Price Index increased by only 
8.5 percent. This is still too high but we 
should not forget that this contrasts with 
a much, much higher rate last year. 
Indeed, this is significant progress in its 
own right, 


This declining inflationary expectation 
is based in large part on the single- 
minded dedication that the President 
committed to winning swift passage of 
the economic recovery program. It was 
decisive action by the President and the 
Congress and it sent a message out that 
we were going to tackle inflation once 
and for all. 


There has been strong commitment to 
this anti-inflation program since it was 
sent to Congress last winter. There has 
been an almost quiet confidence build- 
ing in the country that this President 
and the Republican-led Senate meant 
business. No longer would inflation eat 
up every paycheck in the country. 

This discipline is essential. Lindley 
Clark, Jr., one of the most respected 
business writers for the Wall Street 
Journal summed up the importance of 
this in an article on September 8, 1981. 
I will not read the entire article but do 
want to read one paragraph. 

Mr. Clark writes that there is an alter- 
native to a prolonged recession to get 
down inflation and interest rates. He 
concludes: 

The alternative is for government to 


persuade the public that it really means 
business. Absolute budget balance Isn't 
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essential, but significant progress in that 
direction is, 


Without this year’s budget cutting, the 
Federal budget would be in far worse 
shape. We would have a projected fiscal 
year 1982 deficit of nearly $80 billion 
instead of the $43 billion cited by the 
President last week. Certainly $43 bil- 
lion is too much red ink, too, but as 
Lindley Clark noted in his article, what 
is essential is that we show that the 
direction is toward fiscal discipline and 
toward the semblance of a balanced 
budget. 

Certainly, this is understandable to 
security analysts, to Wall Street and La- 
Salle Street, and on both coasts. They 
look at the trend of a company’s earn- 
ings. They look at the direction in which 
earnings are moving. If they can see a 
trend, they project out into the future 
what earnings are likely to be at a point 
in the future. 

Generally, péople buy based on confi- 
dence and future expectations, just as 
they sell, generally speaking, when they 
are discouraged about the future outlook 
for a particular investment. 

After the fiscal 1981 budget deficit of 
nearly $60 billion, a deficit of $17 billion 
less in fiscal year 1982 is progress, and 
fulfills the guidelines so aptly laid down 
by Lindley Clark in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. It is the direction in which we are 
moving that is important. 

We are, for the first time, moving in 
the right direction. These budget deficits 
will shrink in each of the next fiscal 
years until we reach a balanced budget 
in 1984, Moreover, the President’s budget 
policy reverses a longstanding policy of 
the Federal Government to increase 
spending faster than the rate of infla- 
tion. This budget that takes effect on Oc- 
tober 1 marks an historic change in that 
pattern of spending and will actually au- 
thorize spending at half the rate of in- 
flation. 

On the other side of the ledger, taxes 
would have increased by $104 billion over 
last year. This massive tax increase 
would have followed a similarly large in- 
crease that we actually experienced in 
1980. 

Instead of rolling along on this tax 
juggernaut, President Reagan recom- 
mended reducing the tax burden to re- 
direct the economy. Instead of rewarding 
consumption, we have enacted incentives 
to spur savings and productivity. The 
tax cut reversed previous policy of tax 
increases and replaced it with a 1982 tax 
cut of $38 billion. 

These are new trends in Federal fi- 
nance. For that reason I asked my col- 
leagues to join me on the floor today to 
commemorate the beginning of the new 
fiscal year that launches these trends. 
We are on the verge of a new era in this 
country and it is appropriate for us to 
note the beginning of this new year. 

It is a new year and a new beginning. 
We intend to pursue the economic re- 
covery program's original goal of beating 
inflation. We will not drop the ball on 
this program. We will pursue it and ad- 
here to it until the economy is back on 
the tracks. 
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Of course, getting back on the tracks 
involves a number of factors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post today entitled “U.S. Busi- 
nesses Urged To Increase Investments 
Quickly.” 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
September 16, 1981 address by OMB Di- 
rector David Stockman to the House Re- 
publican Conference be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follow: 

{From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1981] 


U.S. BUSINESS URGED To INCREASE 
INVESTMENTS QUICKLY 


(By Peter Behr) 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
has called on U.S. business to live up to its 
“obligation” to increase plant and equipment 
investments in response to the tax incentives 
in President Reagan's economic program. 

Alexander B. Trowbridge, president of the 
NAM, said the organization's directors ap- 
proved a resolution calling on its 12,000 
members to “move ahead with their invest- 
ment decisions as quickly as possible,” at a 
meeting last Friday. 

The message followed some sharp criticism 
of the business and financial sectors by 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, who com- 
plained of a disappointing response to the 
president's tax program. “Where are the ex- 
pansion plans?” Regan protested to a Mid- 
west audience earlier this month. “It’s like 
dropping a coin down a well—all I'm hear- 
ing is a hollow clink,” he said. 

Trowbridge said the 139 business leaders 
who attended the NAM board meeting last 
week believe Reagan's program will reduce 
inflation and help to lower interest rates 
over the next 12 months to 16 months. 

He said he was optimistic as well that a 
significant increase in business investment 
would occur in that period, boosting employ- 
ment and productivity in the economy. 

But while the NAM polled its 139 board 
members about their general reaction to the 
Reagan program, it didn't ask the question 
on the Treasury secretary's mind: How many 
companies will make a significant increase 
in capital spending? 

Jerry J. Jasinowski, NAM chief economist, 
said it is “unrealistic to think there would 
be a summertime splurge” in business invest- 
ment following enactment of the business 
tax cuts. It takes more time than that for 
companies to review potential investments, 
in light of the new tax provisions, and deci- 
sions should not be expected until the fall, 
he said. The response will still come soon 
enough to improve economic activity in 1982, 
he predicted. 

The NAM directors were considerably more 
confident about the impact of the Reagan 
program on inflation than they were about 
the outlook for interest rates. Of those re- 
sponding to the NAM poll, 97 percent saw a 
reduction in inflation in the next year to 16 
months, while 85 percent said the president's 
program would lower interest rates. 

The business leaders weren't in unison on 
the course the Federal Reserve should follow 
in regulating the growth of the money sup- 
ply. Some fear that the Fed's control may 
squeeze too tightly, causing a painful restric- 
tion of business activity. Others believe that 
continued tight monetary policy is necessary 
to continue progress against inflation. 

“The issue was debated at length,” Jasin- 
owski said. There was a consensus that cur- 
rent Fed policy is “appropriate,” provided 
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that monetary growth remains within the 
range of 214 percent to 54% percent that has 
been tentatively adopted for next year by the 
Federal Reserve. 

Trowbridge said the NAM directors also 
called on the group’s membership to increase 
contributions to charitable organizations and 
other groups to help the administration's 
budget cuts in social services, 

President Reagan will ask business to make 
this voluntary effort, Trowbridge said, and 
the NAM directors will support him. But 
Trowbridge said he wanted to caution in ad- 
vance against expecting too much from busi- 
ness. Corporations currently contribute 1.1 
percent of pretax income to charities, he said, 
and while the new tax act raised the limits 
on deductible contributions, few companies 
will reach the new limit. 


COMMENTS OF Davin A. STOCKMAN 


I. In recent weeks there has been a single 
message from the critics—the press, aca- 
demic economists, financial houses on Wall 
Street. It is that the economic game plan 
doesn’t add up, that it is fundamentally 
nano has internal contradictions. Specifi- 
cally: 

Revenue reductions ($280 billion by 1984) 
far exceed budget reductions ($130 billion 
by 1984). 

Therefore, 
guaranteed. 

Two unequal horses are pulling the econ- 
omy in opposite directions—monetary re- 
Straint and high interest rates are holding 
the economy back while fiscal policy, 
through the tax cut, is expansionary. 

This will end in financial disorder and 
ruin. 

II. But let's put some of this analysis— 
and the conclusion that the plan won't 
work—into perspective. The conclusion is 
premature, to say the least, and also misses 
much of the picture. 

A. The Tax Cut—the Revenue Side. 

The static revenue loss seems large—that 
is, old law vs. new law—about $750 billion 
over the five years to 1986. But this ignores 
some important points: 

All during this period the economy will 
be growing. The GNP will rise from $2.8 
trillion to about $4.8 trillion. 

The tax share of this rising GNP will de- 
cline from 22 percent to 18.5 percent. That 
is the point of the program—more incen- 
tives, less burden on work, saving and in- 
vestment. But with the growth of the econ- 
omy, the actual dollars of tax revenue col- 
lected will be rising, not falling. The share 
of taxes in GNP falls, but revenues rise with 
a growing economy. 

This rise in revenues will be from $600 
billion this year to $900 billion in 1986—an 
increase of 50 percent or about 8.5 percent a 
year. Even if our economic forecast is not 
right to the last decimal point, there will be 
a healthy growth in revenues to finance the 
government. 

Revenues under the old law would have 
been about $4.6 trillion in 1981-1986. After 
the tax cut, revenues will still be about $3.9 
trillion. We can and will finance the govern- 
ment with that huge amount of revenue. 

The growth of the budget was out of con- 
trol. From 1979 to 1981, outlays grew at the 
rate of 15 percent a year—clearly unsustain- 
able, Despite tax bracket creep and rising 
revenues, we still had chronic large deficits 
and excessive money growth. Is there any 
wonder we had our worst peacetime infia- 
tion—and many other ills besides? 

What is more, if nothing were done—if 
the government continued on course and 
added no new programs—outlay growth in 
the 1982-86 period would have been at least 
9 percent a year and outlays would have 
crossed the trillion dollar mark by 1986. 


chronic, huge deficits are 
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Already we have started to change this 
pattern. Reconciliation was the big event. 
By that one huge bill, which included the 
first cutbacks in entitlement programs ever 
accomplished, Congress has cut over $130 
billion from the growth of spending between 
1981 and 1984. 

This is about 60 percent of the job that 
needs to be done to bring spending on the 
track where it will at last be matched by 
revenues and the budget will be balanced. 
Reconciliation has already brought spend- 
ing growth down to the range of 7% per- 
cent—half the rate of growth we experi- 
enced between 1979 and 1981. 

III. The Economic Recovery Package. 

A. It is of crucial importance to remember 
that the tax plan was offered, and enacted, 
all in one piece. As noted, there will be 
roughly $280 billion of tax relief in the 
1982-84 period. 

B. But the spending plan, from the very 
beginning, was to be in two installments: 

In the current session of Congress—1981—. 
about 60 percent of the total needed was to 
be achieved, and most of this has been done 
through reconciliation. 

The rest was to be achieved in the 1983 
and 1984 budgets—that is, by Congress in 
1982 and 1983. 

Meanwhile, all through the period, we had 
to be on the watch for, and act against, un- 
anticipated overruns—from interest on the 
debt, farm price supports, even Mount St. 
Helen's. This had become a major plague. 
The last two budgets wound up almost $50 
billion over the original estimates by Presi- 
dent Carter. 

C. The requirement now is to complete 
the plan: 

$30 billion of additional savings in 1983, 
$44 billion in 1984 were left unspecified in 
the first part of the plan. 

And some additional reductions in 1982 
are necessary to combat the overrun problem 
and make sure our deficit figures are realis- 
tic, not just faulty estimates. 

This combined action will bring outlay 
growth down to the range we want—roughly 
5 percent for the indefinite future. 

It will re-fit government spending commit- 
ments to a level of about 19 percent of a 
much larger GNP by 1984—compared to the 
present 23 percent of a smaller GNP. 

It will give us a spending path which al- 
lows revenue growth to catch up and balance 
the budget. 

D. It is a tough job, but not nearly as 
prohibitively difficult as the critics think. 
The last $44 billion of saving, for 1984, 
amounts to only 5 percent of the 1984 budget 
if it were left on automatic pilot—that is— 
the current services budget for 1984. Given 
what we have done so far, that is an achiev- 
able task. 

IV. The financial markets and interest 
rates. 

A. The markets are very skeptical of the 
Congressional commitment to cut spend- 
ing—to complete the job. For this and other 
reasons they fear continued huge deficits. 

Given our political system, they believe 
Congress will take the tax cut and run— 
won't deliver on the tough spending choices 
that are also required. 

This will mean large deficits and high in- 
terest rates—and the high interest rates, in 
& vicious circle, will make the deficits worse 
still because of the higher cost of paying the 
interest on the national debt. 

The economic recovery won't occur, and 
this will make the deficit worse still because 
revenues will not be as high as planned. 

B. But if we prove the markets wrong, and 
do the job on spending, the job itself be- 
comes easier. Here is the paradox: 

We will have a Manageable, $44 billion 
cutting task for FY 1984—only 5 percent of 
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the budget by then—if we stick to the plan 
and deliver. 

But if we panic, backslide, throw in the 
towel, the market will be right and the deficit 
will get bigger. The task will then be not 
$44 billion but $80 billion to $100 billion. 

In short, if we act on schedule, the mar- 
ket’s fears will be unfounded and the prob- 
lem itself becomes easier to solve. Plus, of 
course, we receive the payoff of lower interest 
rates and a strongly growing economy. 

C. The current reaction of the markets 
stems from a political judgment, not an eco- 
nomic one. They fear that Congress will take 
the timid route—not following through with 
the rest of the plan. 

They have reasons for their skepticism. Not 
one budget plan in the past seven years has 
materialized. Spending has grown far faster 
than projected. But if the judgment is a 
political one, the economic consequences of 
it give us the situation we have today—above 
all, high interest rates. 

The long-term bond market is dead. There 
are no buyers. Everyone borrowing in the 
market now is doing so from banks or with 
paper of 45 days or less. 

A bond worth $1,000 in 1979—just two 
years ago—is now worth $720. These deep 
losses have produced equally deep scars 
among the traditional investors in bonds. 

The result is a huge traffic jam in the 
short-term market. It is a case of heavy de- 
mand for borrowed funds pressing against a 
limited supply, with big pressure on the 
short-term rate—including the prime rate. 
This supply and demand problem is why 
rates are so high. 

D. The task is to create a financial climate 
that allows the economy to grow. This can be 
done if our plan is followed—if Congress fol- 
lows through on the remaining budget sav- 
ings. 

It is critical to hold the deficit to the range 
of $42-45 billion in FY 1982. 

This will start to re-establish fiscal in- 
tegrity and also credibility. 

We must do it—not make excuses. 

This means hitting the FY 1982 outlay tar- 
gets—which involves some additional reduc- 
tions this year. 

And it also means getting an early start 
on the outyear reductions—the rest of the 
job. 


EXHIBIT 1 


SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY PROGRAM 


On February 18, 1981, the President out- 
lined his Program for Economic Recovery. It 
included spending cuts and other measures 
to reduce sharply the growth rate of federal 
spending and to reduce the deficit; reduc- 
tions in personal tax rates and business 
taxes; reductions in the costs and intrusion 
of Federal government regulations; and a 
new commitment to a stable monetary 
policy. 

On March 10, 1981, President Reagan trans- 
mitted his proposals for a complete revision 
of the 1982 budget to the Congress, calling 
for savings of $6.4 billion in 1981, $48.6 bil- 
lion in 1982 and a total of $197 billion in 
1982-84. He indicated that additional savings 
of $29.8 billion in FY 1983 and $44.2 billion 
in FY 1984 would be identified later. 

On June 5, 1981, the President signed into 
law the Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Act of 1981, which included many 
of the President's proposals to hold down FY 
1981 spending. Presidential proposals not 
approved by Congress will have the effect of 
increasing FY 1982 and future year spend- 
ing by $2.1 billion above the levels proposed 
by the President. 

On August 13, 1981, the President signed 
into law the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981 which will begin reducing Federal taxes 
on October 1, 1981. The tax reduction will 
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total $289 billion over the three year period 
1982-1984. 

Also on August 13, 1981, the President 
Signed the Omnibus Reconciliation Act, 
which reduced entitlement program spending 
by $13.4 billion in FY 1982 and $43.8 billion 
in 1982-1984. This Act also called for spend- 
ing reductions in other Federal programs of 
$21.8 billion in FY 1982 and $86.8 billion in 
1982-1984. However, final decisions on fund- 
ing for non-entitlement programs remain to 
be resolved in the appropriations process, 
which is now underway. Unfortunately, many 
of the President's proposals for budget sav- 
ings were not incorporated in the Reconcilia- 
tion Act, 


Mr. PERCY. I would like to yield now 
to the distinguished majority leader. No 
one in the Senate deserves more credit 
for quickly moving this program through 
than Senator Baker. He was extremely 
skillful in moving the budget and tax 
cuts through the Senate. Any one of a 
thousand roadblocks could have stalled 
the program, but the majority leader was 
a deft captain. He is probably one of 
the greatest majority leaders in the Sen- 
ate’s history. 

I yield to my colleague from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, when we 
were younger, a first day in autumn 
usually meant the first day of school, 
with new lunch pails, shiny new penny 
loafers and bright argyle socks. Now that 
we are older, first days in autumn take 
on a somewhat more important role, such 
as tomorrow and the beginning of the 
new fiscal year. 

We are all aware that symbolism has 
a tendency to abound throughout politi- 
cal hallways, yet I can think of few 
more truly symbolic days in the legisla- 
tive year, than October 1. 

The beginning of the new fiscal year 
is more than just a new set of account- 
ing books with new numbers. It is a dia- 
critical integration of the economics of 
the past and the economics of the future, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
state to my colleagues, Mr, President, 
that this year’s integration is different. 

For years, this Nation has been on a 
course of economic spending that re- 
minds one of a trouser pocket that was 
not rich enough to be deep, but kept on 
getting holes made in it to give away 
money that it did not have. Fiscal year 
1982 will be the first full year that those 
holes get repaired, and it is that altera- 
tion in our country’s economic policies 
that makes tomorrow so different. 

I am proud to say that this Chamber 
has participated in this transformation. 
We have joined with a new President 
on a new program for economic recovery, 
and we have begun to institute the legis- 
lative pillars to make that program a 
reality. 

President Reagan wasted no time in 
making his proposals to turn our mori- 
bund economy around. In February, less 
than 2 months after the innauguration, 
Congress received President Reagan’s 
revised budget for fiscal year 1982, and 
Congress did not procrastinate in its 
consideration and implementation of the 
program. 

Throughout the spring, Congress en- 
acted the various rescission proposals for 
fiscal year 1981 and began the difficult 
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task of translating the Federal budget 
into the reconciliation framework. 

In July, we witnessed the fruition of 
the process, with the passage of both the 
omnibus reconciliation bill, and the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981—each a 
monumental legislative undertaking. 

This economic metamorphosis cannot 
be understated. It is the neoteric response 
to the catastrophic economic policies of 
the past and to the will of American 
voters last November. It is also the essen- 
tial foundation for a coherent and firm 
economic agenda for the future. 

This is not to say that our work is done, 
for it is not. But we are not lowering our 
expectations. We will continue to work 
with our President and forge these goals. 

Mr. President, I wish to also use this 
occasion to commend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
on his skillful comments regarding our 
economy and thank him for this oppor- 
tunity to participate in this colloquy. 

Mr. PERCY. Thank you. I see that my 
good friend and colleague, Senator 
Gorton is in the Chamber, seeking 
recognition. 

Senator Gorton is a freshman in the 
Senate but he has already shown his 
knowledge of the economy and ability in 
the Senate. He has skillfully managed the 
budget resolution this year and is one of 
the most outspoken and eloquent mem- 
bers of that committee. He was an inte- 
gral part of the shaping of the economic 
recovery program and I am pleased to 
yield to him now. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, in Janu- 
ary, when I took my seat in the Senate, 
our national situation was characterized 
by double-digit inflation, sky-high inter- 
est rates, high unemployment and stag- 
nating economic growth. The urgency of 
the current economic situation was ob- 
vious to everyone, In the past 9 months, 
the administration and this Congress 
have drafted and passed into law an eco- 
nomic recovery program which will begin 
to take effect tomorrow. This program, 
which I strongly support, represents the 
historic first step toward the revival of 
prosperity, but only a first step. We must 
continue along our chosen path toward 
economic recovery. 


During this journey, because the trip 
will be arduous, there will be those who 
will tempt us to take temporarily attrac- 
tive detours. But we in the Congress must 
not be tempted, we must not give into 
policies that offer instant gratification 
but only lead to future trouble. That has 
been the way of the past. Instead, we 
must demonstrate our resolve to see this 
journey through to the end. And the way 
to do this is through a consistency of 
policy. Let this be our fiscal new year’s 
resolution. 


When President Reagan signed both 
the “Tax Cut Bill” and the “Budget Re- 
duction Act” on the same day, he and the 
Congress reversed the economic course 
followed by our national Government for 
two decades and put into place the cor- 
nerstones of a program for economic 
recovery. The tax bill provides for the 
largest reduction in taxes during this 
century and the budget bill authorizes 
the biggest reduction in the course of 
Government spending in five decades. 
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In my opinion, excessive Government 
spending has been a major cause of our 
current economic crisis. The Federal 
Government has, over the last few years, 
consistently spent significantly more 


' than it has taken in in taxes. Huge de- 


ficits have been the inevitable con- 
sequence. These deficits can be covered 
either by borrowing money or by creat- 
ing money. If the Federal Government 
borrows to cover the deficits, it uses 
money that would have otherwise been 
available to lend to businesses and to 
individuals. As a direct result, the econ- 
omy has less new investment capital and 
the overall rate of productivity and eco- 
nomic growth is lowered. If the money 
to cover the deficits is created, or printed, 
then prices rise and inflation worsens. 
During inflationary periods, like those 
which we have experienced for the past 
15 years, nothing good comes from large 
budget deficits. 

The solution to our economic crisis, in 
my opinion, had to begin with a reduc- 
tion in Government spending. The Con- 
gress and the President have taken this 
vital first step with the Omnibus Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981. This bill reduces 
Government spending by $35.2 billion 
for the coming fiscal year—or by more 
than $150 for every man, woman, and 
child in this country. The budgets of over 
200 domestic programs were cut and 
some programs, including public serv- 
ice jobs, were eliminated altogether. In 
addition, almost all major entitlement 
programs have had their growth rates 
limited. Reconciliation represents an his- 
toric step toward economic recovery. 

But budget cutting alone will not 
solve our economic crisis. The ravages of 
inflation have gone too far for that. The 
economic stagnation that characterized 
the last half of the 1970's testifies to this 
fact. Something had to be done to stim- 
ulate savings and investment and to re- 
vive and restore incentives to produce. 
The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
(by cutting individual and business tax- 
es) is designed to provide these necessary 
incentives. 

Inflation reduces the individual's in- 
centive to save. If goods are going to cost 
more ir the future, and that increase in 
price is greater than what an individual 
can earn after taxes on savings, the in- 
centive is to buy now. 


As a result, the Nation’s savings rate 
has fallen until it is the lowest among all 
developed countries, and is now at the 
lowest level in our Nation’s history, with 
the exception of the years of the Great 
Depression. Capital can only be financed 
out of savings, so a low rate of savings 
means a low rate of investment and cap- 
ital formation and reduced rates of pro- 
ductivity growth. 


Furthermore, inflation works with the 
progressive tax structure to increase 
marginal tax rates, often to punishing, 
incentive-reducing levels. The marginal 
tax rate paid by the median-income re- 
cipient in 1965 was 17 percent, but in 
1980 it was 24 percent, which is equiv- 
alent to a 41-percent tax rate increase. A 
person who received twice the median 
income in 1965 paid a marginal rate of 
22 percent. In 1980, he or she paid 43 per- 
cent, a doubling of marginal tax rates. 
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This phenomenon, known as “bracket 
creep,” effectively discourages effort 
and investment. It is equivalent to in- 
creasing the Federal Government’s share 
of the income of a fairly successful busi- 
ness from less than a quarter interest in 
1965 to a full partnership in 1980 solely 
as a consequence of inflation. 

Under the provisions of the Economic 
Recovery Tax Act of 1981, Federal in- 
come tax rates will be reduced 25 percent 
over 33 months. After these cuts have oc- 
curred, tax rates will be indexed to the 
rate of inflation, ending once and for all 
the problem of “bracket creep.” 

In addition to the reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes, business will benefit 
from much more rapid depreciation 
schedules, from the reduction of the 
capital gains tax, and from the virtual 
elimination of estate taxes, except for 
the very wealthy. These tax reductions 
will go a long way toward restoring the 
incentives required to stimulate savings, 
investment and the added work effort 
necessary for economic recovery. 

As an integral part of the economic 
recovery program, the Federal Reserve 
Board has maintained a tight monetary 
policy, a necessary step if inflation is to 
be successfully curtailed. The money 
supply has been growing this year at less 
than half the rate averaged over the past 
3 years. The rate of inflation, as a con- 
sequence, has been falling. Doubtless, as 
soon as the financial markets begin to 
believe that the Federal Reserve Board 
is serious and will continue a tight money 
policy in the future, and that the Federal 
Government is equally serious in main- 
taining tight controls over the budget, 
then the rate of inflation will fall perma- 
nently. When this happens, a decline in 
interest rates cannot be far behind. 

The heart of the program for economic 
recovery is to provide the incentives 
needed for the private sector to solve 
our current economic crisis. Incentives 
are provided for individuals to work 
harder and save more and for business 
to invest and grow. The ultimate goal is 
a balanced Federal budget in 1984. This 
will eliminate the Government as the 
foremost borrower in our capital markets 
and allow the Federal Reserve Board to 
continue a tight money policy to insure 
that the problem of inflation is perma- 
nently solved. 

While much of the economic recovery 
program is now in place, much more 
needs to be done. Inflation has been an 
ever-growing curse for 15 years. At many 
times in the past. attacks on inflation 
have been mounted and later abandoned. 
As a consequence, each time this oc- 
curred, the solution to the inflation prob- 
lem became more difficult. 

While inflation has recently begun to 
subside, interest rates have remained 
high. I am afraid that this should have 
been exvected. During the decade and a 
half during which inflation has been in- 
creasing, lenders have persistently un- 
derestimated the actual increase in the 
rate of inflation. Everyone remembers 
the false starts that characterized past 
attempts to stop inflation. It will take 
some time to convince the people that, 
this time. we in Government are serious. 
In order to do this, we must demonstrate 
our resolve. 
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The present economic situation seems 
almost designed to test our resolve. The 
combination of slower than expected 
economic activity and higher than ex- 
pected interest rates have raised the pro- 
jected budget deficit, now predicted by 
most economists, to be over $60 billion 
in 1982. This is $17.5 billion more than 
the administration predicted. Further- 
more, the predicted deficits for succeed- 
ing years also appear larger than they 
did only a few months ago. In my opin- 
ion, this situation calls for decisive ac- 
tion. But the action we take must be 
well considered and above all consistent 
with the program for economic recovery 
that we have adopted. 

While considering this action, we 
should not dwell too much on the ab- 
solute size of the budget deficit. It does 
not make a great deal of difference 
whether the deficit this coming fiscal 
year is $30 billion or $50 billion. What 
does matter is that we demonstrate that 
we have reestablished control over the 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
This, in my judgment, does reauire that, 
whatever the deficit is for fiscal 1982 
that it be lower in 1983 and lower each 
subsequent year until the budget is bal- 
anced. Then it is vitally important that 
tight reins be placed on the level of fu- 
ture Federal expenditures. 

In order to implement this strategy, 
I believe that we in the Senate must take 
immediate steps to further reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Since defense, interest on the national 
debt, and entitlement programs com- 
prise 77 percent of the budget, it is ob- 
vious that national defense and entitle- 
ments will have to absorb a major share 
of the new cuts. 

There are those who are already call- 
ing for the cancellation of some or all 
of the tax reductions that begin tomor- 
row. I have already stated that a reduc- 
tion of the projected 1982 through 1984 
budget deficits is crucial if we are to 
have a balanced budget in the near fu- 
ture. In order to do this, it may in fact 
be necessary to delay some of the sched- 
uled future tax reductions. There is, 
however, a right way and a wrong way 
to do this. It obviously would be wrong 
to repeal any of the future tax cuts that 
create the incentives for economic 
growth. 

It would be equally wrong to make 
future tax cuts uncertain by tying them 
to the performance of the economy. 
What is required today is consistency 
of Government purpose. Businessmen 
must have confidence that we will stick 
to our economic recovery plan. We must 
ultimately deliver what we have prom- 
ised. If it is necessary in order to achieve 
a balanced budget that part of future 
tax cuts be delayed, then it must be pre- 
cisely that—a delay and the length of 
the delay must be measured in months 
not years. The incentives created by 
these tax cuts are absolutely essential 
to the future economic growth and 
prosperity of our economy. 

I do not now support a significant 
easing of credit by the Federal Reserve. 
This has been the solution of the past. 
It worked for only a short time, and ulti- 
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mately resulted in higher, not lower, 
rates of interest and inflation. 

I believe that a resolute commitment 
to the strategy of monetary and fiscal 
austerity is the best way to solve the 
problems of high inflation and interest 
rates. If we waiver now, as we so often 
have in the past, then we shall lose the 
best chance we have to end inflation 
permanently. 

But we cannot stop there. If our eco- 
nomic recovery program is to work, it is 
necessary that we have a competitive 
economy. Since I have recently spoken 
on this floor about the importance of 
the antitrust laws, I will confine my re- 
marks on this subject to reminding my 
colleagues that our recovery program 
depends on the response of the private 
sector to the incentives that the ex- 
penditure and tax cuts create. Monopoly, 
collusion, pricefixing can thwart this 
response. The antitrust laws and their 
vigorous enforcement are our best de- 
fense against this occurrence. 

Finally, I believe that even while we 
are in the midst of the struggle to bal- 
ance the budget, we give some thought 
to how we shall make our hard-won gains 
permanent. We cannot allow Govern- 
ment spending to once again get out of 
control and in the process fuel another 
round of inflation. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that my distinguished colleague 
and chairman of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, the author of signifi- 
cant tax legislation, Senator RotH, has 
joined me on the floor. He knows, and 
we all know, that our goals have been 
straightforward and have been fully sup- 


ported, overwhelmingly supported, by the 
Congress. We must first reduce expendi- 
tures. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
Rortu, has been fighting, as Senator John 
Williams did before him, to bring down 


Federal expenditures. I worked with 
Senator John Williams many years ago 
when we authored legislation directing 
the President of the United States to cut 
the budget. That proposal was signed 
into law and did drive expenses down. It 
helped contribute to the first balanced 
budget we have had in years. 

This, now, is the next step. We will 
continue to work with President Reagan 
to drive down Federal spending in fiscal 
1982, the fiscal year that begins tomor- 
row, and to drive it down in future years. 

As Mr. Lindley says, What is important 
is to set the right direction. We do not 
have to balance the budget tomorrow. We 
know that is impossible. But what we 
have to do is set the direction so we 
can balance that budget by 1984. And we 
will balance that budget. We will be 
working together to back the President 
in doing it. 

Then we have to bring down taxes. 
That, of course, goes back to the original 
work done years ago by my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Rot, working with 
Representative Jack Kemp in the House. 
The direction had to be there. We had to 
bring down individual taxes; we had to 
bring down corporate taxes; we had to 
improve amortization and depreciation. 
We had to bring down the capital gains 
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tax. We had to lower the tax on estates. 
We had to provide incentive for savings 
so that we would save and invest and 
build up savings. An adequate savings 
pool brings down interest costs. Bringing 
interest costs down is the primary focus 
of our efforts. 

Senator Rot, as chairman of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, and, I 
as the ranking Republican behind him 
on that committee are working together 
to bring down the cost of Government 
regulation to the American people. Its 
total cost today is in excess of $100 bil- 
lion. That cost is passed on by business 
and agriculture to the consumer. We 
must bring it down. 

I am very pleased at this time to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, who sits 
in such a critical position, and who has 
already done so much to bring about 
and restore the health of this economy. 

This is a new beginning and tomorrow 
begins to see the effective work of the 
Reagan administration and the Reagan 
economic program solidly and strongly 
supported by my distinguished and re- 
spected colleague, Senator ROTH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Rorx) is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 


ON THE BIRTH OF A NEW ERA 
OF FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
AMERICA 


Mr. ROTH. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois for his gracious 
remarks. I am happy to work with him 
both on the Senate fioor and in the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee in attempt- 
ing to put in place policies essential for 
the long-term growth of this country. 

Mr. President, tomorrow will mark the 
dawn of a new era for America—its econ- 
omy and its people. 

After decades of exploding Federal 
spending that has fueled double-digit 
inflation and massive unemployment, the 
President, with his budget and tax cut 
program, has changed the direction of 
Washington's money machine. 

After decades of ever-steeper taxes and 
the resulting stagnation in economic 
growth, the President has secured pas- 
sage of the largest tax cut bill in Amer- 
ican history. 

Taken with his reforms in wasteful 
bureaucratic regulations, an aggressive 
program to root out waste, fraud, and 
corruption in government, these steps 
will restore the faith of the American 
people in themselves. 

The impact on the future course of 
American politics and economic life will 
be felt for many years to come. The Pres- 
ident has successfully charted a new 
course in American Government. No 
longer will the people serve the Govern- 
ment, the Government will serve the 
people. 

And, let me say, that the President’s 
tax and spending programs were enacted 
despite strong opposition in the House 
because the President kept faith with the 
American people and made sure their 
voice was heard in Congress. 


The President’s program, which takes 
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effect tomorrow, includes spending and 
tax cuts over the next 3 years. These 
initiatives, I think it is important to em- 
phasize, represent the first steps in the 
economic recovery process. We must give 
this program an opportunity to work. 

Clearly, more needs to be done, Inter- 
est rates must be reduced. And the Presi- 
dent has proposed additional budget cuts 
designed to further reduce the deficit — 
thereby helping to take pressure off the 
financial markets and interest rates in 
general. Indeed, he has called for addi- 
tional reductions in defense spending of 
some $13 billion. As encouraging as this 
proposal is, I personally believe defense 
spending must be reduced even more— 
perhaps by as much as $30 billion. 

In my judgment, further reductions in 
Federal spending rather than an abro- 
gation of the tax cut that every working 
man and woman in this country so justly 
deserves is the proper approach to re- 
ducing the deficit. and lowering interest 
rates. The big spenders among us would 
like nothing better than a postponement 
of this tax cut. But this will not occur. 

The 3-year across-the-board tax cut is 
an integral part of the economic recov- 
ery process. And, regardless of the near- 
term economic effects from the economic 
recovery tax act and its other political 
implications, the movement to reduce the 
burden of taxes on the American people 
has strong momentum. 

I firmly believe it will be very difficult 
to reverse that momentum at any time in 
the foreseeable future, absent a critical 
national emergency. 

Our progressive income tax structure 
has been under strain for many years, 
strain greatly exacerbated by infla- 
tion, by deterioration in compliance and 
by growing disillusionment with many of 
the public programs it was designed to 
support. 

The problems of high income tax rates 
in terms of equity to all taxpayers and 
adverse effects on investment decisions 
and work incentives have become more 
and more intolerable as the public has 
wearied of big spending programs that 
have not produced the desired results. 

This does not mean that the American 
people want to dismantle their Govern- 
ment or abandon the needy and the poor. 
It means they want a lower profile of 
government without the most destructive 
aspects of a confiscatory income tax 
system. 

Mr. President, I share the concerns of 
the working men and women of this 
country with respect to continuing near- 
record interest rates. But I believe that 
policies designed to bring down these 
rates must look to a permanent and long- 
run solution, rather than any type of 
short-term quick fix. 

A significant component of today’s 
high interest rates is the fact that many 
Americans are simply uncertain and 
confused, This is a direct result of the 
skepticism of the savers and investors 
across the country who have for 15 years 
watched as stop-and-go economic pol- 
icies in Washington have created a tre- 
mendous inflationary momentum that 
has only now begun to abate. This is the 
symptom of a long illness to which the 
medicine is just now being administered. 
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Calls for quick fixes to the high interest 
rate problem serve only to add to the un- 
certainty in the investment community. 

I am confident that the policies of fur- 
ther spending and monetary restraint 
are correct and necessary in order to re- 
store long-term economic strength to this 
country. There is no other fundamentally 
sound and correct policy that we can 
follow. If we delay or vacillate in the im- 
plementation of these policies, there will 
be a need for a more painful administra- 
tion of them later on. 

Only these long-range solutions will 
insure an end to the steadily escalating 
cycle of inflation and high interest rates 
and the creation of an atmosphere of 
long-term growth and economic stability. 

It has taken us 25 years of profligate 
spending on the Federal level to get into 
an economic quagmire and we are not 
going to get out of it overnight. That 
point has been clear from the beginning 
of Ronald Reagan’s Presidency. It is 
going to take time to turn the economy 
around and move back on the road to 
dynamic growth and stability, with jobs 
for the young and the unemployed. 

There are going to be difficult moments 
in the months and years ahead, Mr. 
President, but we have a program to 
restore the vitality of the American 
economy. 

I look forward to tomorrow and a new 
beginning for our Nation. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his usual 
scholarly and practical approach to this 
problem. I trust that his words will be 
read carefully by those who can have an 
influence upon this economy and the de- 
cisionmaking process that must make the 
program work. 

Mr. President, I am pleased at this 
time to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WALLop), who, him- 
self, is a rancher. I asked him at some 
point during the course of his comments, 
to make any observations he would care 
to make on other procedures that have 
been tried by the Congress—such as wage 
and price controls and what happened 
to meat production, to cattle grazing, 
when we tried to control prices artifi- 
cially. There is always a hue and cry 
during periods of inflation. “Let us get 
more Government regulation; let us just 
regulate; you cannot increase wages, you 
cannot increase prices.” 

That is a simplistic approach which 
has been tried and which, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Illinois, has been 
utterly disastrous. 


It would be interesting to hear from 
one of those Senators who have stood 
solidly behind the President, one who is 
for this program, which will provide a 
safety net under people, but will remove 
those programs that we simply cannot 
any longer afford. This program will 
move us in the direction of fiscal respon- 
sibility, tax reduction to encourage pro- 
duction, and all of those things neces- 
sary to lessen the unnecessary cost of 
Government regulation. 

Mr. President, Iam very happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, who has 
worked so closely with us in enacting 
this program to begin the new fiscal year. 


September 30, 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Illinois and thank him 
for arranging for us this morning to 
have this time to celebrate this new 
year’s eve, the launch of this new be- 
ginning. 

Mr. President, I find it remarkable that 
everybody, having cast their votes, is now 
scurrying like so many cockroaches to 
the corners and saying, “Well, it may 
not work, it might not work, there are 
some people out there who think it will 
not work.” 

There are some people out there who 
always think nothing will work. This 
country got along by ignoring such 
prophets of doom. 

The country obtained its prosperity by 
simply looking the other way from those 
who simply had no courage when it came 
to attempting something new, trying to 
change the course of direction, to pro- 
vide this country with horizons. 

Mr. President, I join many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate who have worked 
hard and have given unselfishly of their 
time and energies to mark the beginning 
of what history will surely regard as the 
most dramatic and far-reaching change 
in the course of American domestic eco- 
nomic policy this country has ever wit- 
nessed. 

This is not a time to congratulate our- 
selves on a job well done, for these ac- 
tions should have been taken long ago. 
Likewise, this is not a time to look over 
our shoulders and view all of our accom- 
plishments since the first of the year. 
Much work remains to be done if this 
program is to have a chance to succeed. 
It is with great confidence that I join 
with my colleagues on this new year’s 
eve of the new beginning to sound the 
beginning of what promises to be an un- 
precedented era of economic prosperity 
for all the citizens of this Nation. 


For too many years this country’s 
business and citizens have been literally 
smothered by Federal policies of over- 
regulation, overspending, overtaxation, 
and overinvolvement on the part of the 
Government to try to micromanage one 
of the world’s macroeconomies. 


The Senator from Illinois rightly 
pointed out that one of the catastrophes 
that has been tried in the past was to 
select one segment of this economy and 
control it because there was a popular 
demand to do so. I happen to be in ihe 
profession that was selected out at that 
time. The country decided that it had a 
constitutional right to cheap beef, and 
we had a nice little program which con- 
trolled the price of beef, at the behest of 
consumers across the country. They left 
chicken alone, left pork alone, left a 
lot of other things alone. In the process, 
they destroyed almost 25 percent of the 
entire agricultural market of America, 
the entire agricultural economy. 


What happened was that it destroyed 
the price of grain; it certainly destroyed 
the price of cattle. The prices were 
frozen. Old sows, for sausage, were sell- 
ing on the Chicago market for more than 
prime beef. People in the business went 
bankrupt. 
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People who were selling the grain and 
who relied on the grain market for the 
means by which their products went to 
market had the market collapse under 
them because of the price structure. 

What happened? Chicken went up. 
Pork went up. Beef was controlled, so a 
blackmarket developed, and consumers 
were badly bruised by that adventure 
into micromanagement. 

The next thing that happened was 
that many ranchers in the business of 
raising and producing beef went out of 
business which resulted in prolonged 
higher beef prices than there would have 
been had the market prices been let 
alone. 

The consumer was ill-served by the 
weak-livered politicians who ran to the 
control board as soon as there was a lit- 
tle political clout on their horizon. It 
did not work. It will not work again. The 
way to make this country prosper is to 
allow market forces to work and to allow 
this country’s people to work, and the 
only way you can do that is to restore 
some of this economic freedom to the 
markets by competition. 

The inevitable result of those poli- 
cies—runaway inflation and accelerated 
interest rates—have affected us all. In 
the last 3 years alone, the budget deficit 
has increased by some $142.8 billion 
more than the entire deficit in this coun- 
try up through the end of the Kennedy 
administration. That was just in 3 years. 
In the last 3 years, we had more than 
we gathered up through the first 175 
years of this country. This happened in 
spite of the fact that a phenomenon 
known so well by the American worker 
and businessman as bracket creep had 
swelled the Government’s coffers to the 
point that the Government had 205 bil- 
lion more tax dollars to spend in 1981 
than it did in 1978. With all that, we 
could not come to balancing the budget 
because nobody tried. 

For fiscal year 1982, it was the inten- 
tion of the past administration to let 
the taxpayer foot the bills for an even 
larger budget deficit. 


I am sure I do not have to remind my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
that with the passing of election day last 
November, it was painfully obvious that 
tomorrow had come. Clearly, it was the 
attitude of the American people that the 
fiscal irresponsibility of the past could 
no longer be tolerated. We had been bor- 
rowing, and borrowing, and borrowing 
against the future, as if there were no to- 
morrow; and we woke up one morning, 
and tomorrow had dawned. The picture 
was not one of happiness and prosperity 
or even an outlook with any expectations 
in it at all. 

Mr. President, it was not long after 
President Reagan was inaugurated right 
out here on the west front of the Capitol 
that he sent to Congress an economiic 
package calling for significant budget 
cuts, as well as long-deserved and too- 
long-delayed reductions in the tax bur- 
den of the American taxpayer. Congress 
responded by giving the President most 
of what he had asked for by implement- 
ing evenhanded, across-the-board budg- 
et cuts. The American people were given 
Significant relief from a tax burden 
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which has become increasingly more 
difficult to bear. 

Mr. President, I, like most of my col- 
leagues here this morning, wear a button 
displaying a rising sun. It is a symbol of 
the dawning of a new day of economic 
prosperity and stability for all facets of 
American economic life which the im- 
plementation of the President’s program 
represents. Yet, because of interest rates 
which remain intolerably high, and an 
investment community which is uncon- 
vinced that Congress—Congress, not the 
President—will fully implement further 
components of the President's economic 
program, there are Members of this body 
who would wish that we delay, defer, or 
eliminate certain provisions of the eco- 
nomic recovery program before it even 
has a chance to work. These conditions 
are not caused by the policies of this 
administration. They are, in fact, the 
most visible of indications that the 
abuses of the past cannot be overcome 
overnight. It is an inheritance which this 
body, as well as the American people, 
must recognize for what it is, and re- 
affirm our resolve to correct it. 

Mr. President, we have all heard the 
cry that the tax cut provisions should be 
delayed until we have a balanced budget. 
But let me bring into sharp focus a couple 
of facts which I think should have a 
bearing on any such consideration. We 
all know that the 25-percent tax cut is 
not a tax cut in a literal sense. It is but a 
mere reduction in the increase in taxes 
the citizens of this Nation will have to 
pay because inflation has pushed their 
incomes into higher and higher tax 
brackets. In the past, this body, when 
faced with the prospect of even more 
money to spend, has done a very predict- 
able thing. It has spent it—and then it 
spent a little more because it liked the 
habit into which it had fallen. 

Now, some of my colleagues are saying, 
“Defer the tax cut. Wave that carrot of 
more tax revenues in front of the Con- 
gress and we will resist temptation—this 
time. We will not spend more—this time. 
We will balance the budget before the 
President predicts,” 

This time, I do not believe Congress 
could resist this temptation to spend 
every penny of what it could get if the 
tax cuts were not in place. 

To top it all off, some of my colleagues 
say they are going to accomplish this 
feat in the most magnanimous way pos- 
sible—once again at the increased ex- 
pense of the poor, benighted American 
taxpayer. I suggest that this is nothing 
more than a continuation of the past 
polices which have put the American 
economy in its present predicament. 

It was Teddy Roosevelt who said, 
“When a man puts a limit on what he 
will do, he has put a limit on what he 
can do.” That is what some would have 
this country achieve. 

In a different context the same prin- 
ciple holds true for this body. When we 
resolve that we will not exact additional 
revenues from the American taxpayer, 
we have put a limit on what we can 
spend. It is only through a reduction in 
Government spending that this economy 
will have a chance to get back on its feet. 

Mr. President, I conclude my remarks 
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by noting one thing which I feel we must 
never lose sight of in the tough months 
which lie ahead. The President’s pro- 
gram is just what it says it is—an eco- 
nomic recovery program. It is only a 
beginning, a long-awaited new begin- 
ning. Our problems were not built over- 
night, nor will they be solved overnight. 
We cannot cure the years of overregu- 
lation and overspending which have 
fueled the fires of inflation and sent 
interest rates soaring by the wave of a 
magic wand. The President’s program 
has asked that all of us make some sacri- 
fices to restore this Nation's economy. It 
has been a difficult process, but one 
which is already showing positive signs 
of getting our economy back on its feet 
again. But while much has been done, 
much more must be done to see this pro- 
gram succeed. It is no time to break 
stride and to look backward. 

President Reagan has charted a new 
course for America which will lead this 
country from the darkness of increased 
unemployment, double-digit inflation, 
and escalating interest rates to the dawn 
of a new era of economic prosperity and 
stability for all Americans. However, this 
goal cannot be achieved if this Congress 
does not display the same courage that 
the President is displaying. Courage is 
necessary to assure the American people 
that we will not waiver from that course. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said “The 
great thing in this world is not so much 
where we are, but in what direction we 
are moving.” Our course has been set— 
our mandate is clear. Where we were 
was a catastrophe; where we are going 
can only lead to new and brighter hori- 
zons. Tomorrow will mark the date of 
our first big step. I wish this country, 
the President, and this body Godspeed 
as we set about maintaining that hard 
and true course in the months to come. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
thank the Senator from Illinois for his 
gracious comments to begin with and 
point out that in the estimation of the 
Senator from Wyoming he is quite right 
in pointing out the dangers of tinkering 
with this economy with controls and mi- 
crodigital computers when it is enormous 
and massive and requires the confidence 
and strength of the American people to 
have it run. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boscuwitz). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his comments 
on what happens under wage and price 
controls. He is correct to point out that 
in the end these controls are a great dis- 
service to the American consumer. I 
would also like to thank my colleague for 
his eloquent comments on the economic 
recovery program. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased at 
this time to yield to a distinguished 
Member of this body from a neighboring 
State. The people of Iowa and the people 
of Illinois are behind this program. They 
believe it will work. It is the only alterna- 
tive we have. 

I also particularly commend my distin- 
guished colleague. Senator GRASSLEY. for 
his strong suvport of estate tax reform 
which will eliminate 99 percent of all 
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American families from the payment of 
estate taxes. These reforms will permit 
estates to pass free of taxation to 
spouses. These reforms are particularly 
important to agriculture because no mat- 
ter who holds the title, it is a family en- 
terprise and business. A spouse puts in so 
much of her own. well-being and liveli- 
hood into that business that there should 
be this freedom from taxation. We have 
to preserve the family farm which is the 
underlying strength of the Illinois and 
Iowa economy. 

I pay particular tribute to him for his 
devotion to this particular aspect of the 
tax bill and for also moving up the ex- 
clusion to $600,000 which is so important 
to embrace and hold to the principle of 
preserving the family farm. 

I am happy to yield at this time to my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for that 
recognition. As a freshman Member of 
this body, I appreciate all the help he 
has given me in becoming a contributing 
Member to the changes we have estab- 
lished. 

It gives me great pleasure to partici- 
pate in this celebration of the fiscal new 
year's eve, for tomorrow we will begin to 
see the results of our painstaking efforts 
of the last 7 months. Tomorrow will be 
the new beginning President Reagan 
promised us. Tomorrow the economic re- 
covery program will indeed begin in ear- 
nest. 

As we all know, we have worked many 
long days to set the crucial element of 
the economic plan into place. None of it 
has been easy, but due to the diligence 
of our leadership, the chairmen of all our 
committees, and the President himself, 
we have been successful in creating an 
economic environment in this country 
that should bring about the economic 
growth and productivity we so desperate- 
ly need. As a member of both the Budget 
and Finance Committees, the Reagan 
anti-inflation plan has been my top pri- 
ority, and though we have seen prelimi- 
nary signs of its success—such as the de- 
cline in inflation to less than 10 per- 
cent—I look forward to seeing further 
signs of economic strength and recovery. 

Over the past month or so, we have 
lost sight of our long-term goals, and 
have instead devoted ourselves to a heat- 
ed debate as to who is to blame for the 
slow and painful economic recovery. We 
have managed to fault everyone and 
everything from Democrats to Republi- 
cans to Chairman Volcker to blue smoke 
and mirrors. Granted, interest rates are 
at all-time high levels. Our constituen- 
cies, whether they are businessmen or 
farmers, certainly feel the squeeze that 
these rates are putting on them. They 
scream, we cringe, and in our desperation 
we begin to look for quick cures. In fact, 
some have gone so far as to think in 
terms of repealing part of the program 
we have worked so hard to achieve—the 
tax cuts—as well as jeopardizing our na- 
tional security. Other instant miracles 
under review include credit controls and 
a return to the gold standard. This is 
neither the time nor place to debate the 
specifics of these issues, but suffice it 
to say that we have tried these cures 
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before, and they did not work. We know 
that there are no instant miracles for 
solving the economic crisis that has been 
30 years in the making. We know that 
something truly substantive must be done 
to bring about our economic recovery. In 
the past 7 months, we have been setting 
into place the substantive changes we 
need in order to accomplish this. We have 
passed the omnibus reconciliation bill 
of 1981, which actually achieves savings 
of $133.9 billion by 1984. We have also 
passed the Economic Recovery Tax Act 
of 1981, which contains productivity 
oriented tax cuts that will provide more 
economic growth and more jobs to the 
private sector. 

Our economic performance has also 
improved over that past few months, with 
inflation falling, unemployment declin- 
ing, and real growth in GNP increasing. 

In all our worry over high interest 
rates, we have managed to forget our 
accomplishments. Of course, we have not 
seen any results of the plan. Legitimately, 
even the President admits that the plan 
is not working. There is one other very 
important thing that we have also for- 
gotten. These crucial tax and spending 
reductions do not even go into effect un- 
til fiscal year 1982 tomorrow. 

All our accomplishments aside, I am 
willing to admit that there is more that 
we can do. The economic recovery plan 
is not a panacea for all our economic 
problems. It is only a part of the new 
beginning. We have more savings in the 
budget to achieve, more burdensome reg- 
ulations to eliminate, and more of a tax 
burden to lift off the shoulders of the 
private sector. We are not finished yet, 
but we have made a great beginning. I, 
for one am looking forward to the fiscal 
new year. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague, Senator GRASSLEY. As he has 
so aptly said, we begin tomorrow. Just 
take into account the people being cut off 
the executive payroll. We have already 
cut all committees in the Senate 10 per- 
cent. That took effect last January, but 
we had severance pay that we had to pay. 
The fiscal year begins tomorrow. Some of 
these personnel cutbacks will begin 
tomorrow and these workers will have 
separation pay. 

But we have to be patient about those 
things. I think it is important to point 
that out. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, if I 
could add one additional thing on the 
tax cuts, it is that the real impact of the 
tax cuts will not be realized until July 1 
of next year. 

Since we have had increases in social 
security taxes that were voted on in 1977 
and bracket creep that has been a symp- 
tom for years, the real effect of the tax 
cut will be felt on July 1 of next year. 
So we should not expect too much of this 
program until that time comes. I am, 
however, looking forward to seeing an 
immediate improvement in the economy, 
particularly as the inflation psychology 
is defeated. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 


Mr. President, it is said Congress 
moves with glacier-like speed many, 
many times. But certainly in the eco- 
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nomic recovery program it has absolute- 
ly amazed the country that we have 
stood together, moved together with the 
President, acted as one to enact this pro- 
gram. 

Right in the forefront in support of 
the economic recovery program has been 
my distinguished collegaue from New 
York, Senator D'Amato. In addition he 
has the sensitivity and humanity to rec- 
ognize that while we solve our problems 
at home we also have to look at the prob- 
lems of other people. 

He has been particularly interested in 
the problems in Poland. He has been sen- 
sitive to their needs, he has recognized 
that we have huge surpluses here that 
can and should be used to help the people 
of Poland. 

Although he abhors the form of gov- 
ernment they have been under, and he 
recognizes that that has been a contrib- 
uting factor to the decline in productiv- 
ity, the decline in that economy through 
the years, and the reasons why we now 
have this urgent problem in Poland, he 
has recognized the fact that we can and 
should do something about it, together 
with other nations to help these people 
in a time of urgent need. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for coming to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations asking for urgent passage of 
a resolution, and I am happy to report 
that probably we have never acted more 
speedily than we have in this case, We 
will report out today the D'Amato resolu- 
tion of which I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor, and we will act on the floor of 
the Senate. We will ask the Senate for 
unanimous consent to act immediately 
in this emergency situation. Congress 
and the Senate can act promptly when 
they see the need, and I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague for his sense of 
humanity, his sense of urgency not only 
with respect to people abroad, whose des- 
tiny we are deeply concerned about, but 
also his full backing and support for the 
Reagan economic recovery program. Iam 
happy to yield to him at this time. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Illinois. 

I think it would be remiss of me if I 
did not indicate the manner in which he 
carefully crafted those parts of the reso- 
lution in terms of bringing forth the deep 
sense of urgency that this body feels, the 
Senate of the United States feels, for the 
people of Poland. 

It is our sense and purpose that we aid 
and ask our President to aid these people 
in their fight for freedom and in their 
fight in certain cases for survival. 

As we know, malnutrition is on the 
increase in Poland, and were it not for 
the manner in which Senator Percy has 
given of himself and his entire staff to 
Steer this resolution through the com- 
mittee, in probably one of the fastest 
kinds of things, I think, within a matter 
of minutes, we would not be able to act 
on this resolution today. 

So I thank my distinguished colleague 
for his aid and leadership. 

I also join with him and many of my 
other colleagues today, Mr. President, be- 
cause today is New Year’s Eve. It is the 
eve of fiscal year 1 of the Reagan era. 
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Until tomorrow the Federal Government 
is, and has been, operating under the last 
Carter budget. The fiscal year that starts 
tomorrow, however, will be a very differ- 
ent year than the one that has just 
ended. For this we can be thankful. Of 
this we can be proud. 

I am pleased to have been part of the 
process that guaranteed that next year 
will be different. President Reagan and 
the Congress have been very busy during 
these past 9 months preparing for the 
coming fiscal year. Together we have be- 
gun those steps that will restore the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation in the years 
to come. 

In less than 9 months in office, Presi- 
dent Reagan and this Congress have 
mandated a drastic change in the way 
the Federal Government conducts its 
business. We have mandated a reduced 
rate of growth in Federal spending. 
President Reagan has begun the process 
of eliminating the many unnecessary 
Government regulations. Together we 
have enacted the largest tax cut in 
American history—a tax cut that will 
allow American taxpayers to keep more 
of the hard-earned dollars that are 
rightfully theirs. 

This is truly a joyous New Year’s Eve. 
President Reagan and this Congress 
have prepared well for the coming fiscal 
year. With the budget and tax cuts in 
place and the easing in unnecessary Gov- 
ernment regulations, we can expect in- 
filiation, unemployment and interest rates 
all to begin to ease during the coming 
fiscal year. President Reagan and this 
Congress have begun the process of bal- 
ancing the budget while at the same time 
providing an economic climate where 
productivity will grow and the Nation's 
businesses will expand the available job 
opportunities. 

President Reagan has rightly pledged 
to keep the Federal Government’s deficit 
down as we begin once again moving 
toward what has almost become a for- 
gotten phenomenon in American poli- 
tics—that is, a balanced Federal budget. 
We in the Congress must continue to 
support these efforts if we are to con- 
tinue to lower interest rates, if we are to 
make home mortgages affordable again, 
if we are to make it possible for busi- 
nesses—especially small businesses—to 
once again finance respectable inven- 
tories. 

In other words, it is necessary for 
President Reagan and this Congress to 
continue the work we have already be- 
gun. Our priorities will remain the same 
during this coming year as they have 
been during these past 9 months. How- 
ever, it is appropriate on this New Year's 
Eve for us to stop and refiect on what we 
have done. It is also appropriate to do 
what all Americans do on New Year's 
Eve—that is, make resolutions for the 
coming year. 

The most important resolution is 
clearly to make sure that we keep the 
Federal Government on the diet we have 
agreed to put it on. We must continue to 
restrain the growth in Federal spending. 
The President and this Congress must 
watch our budget as millions of Ameri- 
cans watch their diet. In fact, we must 
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do better than most. We cannot afford 
to go off our diets for brief spending 
sprees. 

In the past the Government has of- 
ten demonstrated its addiction to con- 
tinued spending once it has gone off its 
diet. Thus, we must watch our budget as 
others watch their waistline. We must 
count our appropriations as others count 
their calories. We must continue our re- 
lentless pursuit of a slimmer Federal 
Government. 

Our second resolution must be to learn 
to keep our hands off the property of 
others. We must resist the temptation to 
raise taxes so high that we discourage 
productivity and investment. We must 
allow—in fact, we must encourage—the 
American taxpayer to save and invest for 
his or her own future, and for the future 
of the Nation’s economy as a whole. 

The third resolution for President Rea- 
gan and this Congress for the new year 
is to keep our lines of communication 
open. We must continue to work to- 
gether as we have done during the past 
9 months. All too often in the past Presi- 
dents have isolated themselves from 
the Congress and the people. The whole 
Nation suffers whenever this happens, 
thus, we must resolve not to let it hap- 
pen again. 

I am certain that we will be able to 
keep these resolutions. They require only 
that President Reagan and this Congress 
continue the work and practices we have 
already begun. 

We have begun working toward a 
leaner Federal Government through 
budget cuts. We must continue to do so. 

We have begun to respect more highly 
the property of the American taxpayer 
by enacting the largest tax cut in Amer- 
ican history. We must resist the tempta- 
tion to reverse this process. 

We have kept the channels of com- 
munication open between the White 
House and the Capitol. We must not let 
these open channels be broken as they 
unfortunately have been broken in the 
past. 

We can keep these resolutions. We 
must keep these resolutions. We will keep 
these resolutions. The new fiscal year 
that begins tomorrow will be a very good 
one for the United States. 

Happy New Year. Mr. President. To- 
morrow we begin the new year. 

Mr. PERCY. I think it will be a better 
new year because of the work of my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I am very grate- 
ful indeed for his comments and for his 
persistent work. He has been an admir- 
able colleague to work with, and we are 
deeply grateful for his support and help. 


Mr. President, I am very happy at this 
time to yield to my distinguished col- 
league at this time, Senator JAMES 
ABDNOR of South Dakota. His work on the 
Appropriations Committee is obviously 
extremely important to this whole proc- 
ess. He can speak with a voice of great 
authority in an area that Wall Street is 
concerned about: Are we really serious 
about cutting the budget? Are we really 
going to follow through? Is this budget 
process, which is obviously subject to 
amendment, merely a facade, or does the 
Appropriations Committee, which really 
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holds the power, intend to stick with it 
and see that we do bring this budget 
deficit down? 

Also, I commend him for his work on 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, a powerful committee—one 
of two powerful committees on which 
he serves. 

I know for one, myself, as a general 
rule, Senators are against public works 
programs unless they are in their State, 
and then you are for everything and 
anything. 

I am pleased that in past years I have 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works a project in my own 
city which I originally supported. I 
learned later, however, that it was not 
a cost-effective project; namely the Oak- 
ley Dam in Decatur, Ill. We stopped 
that project and we saved millions of 
dollars. 

Now, in Chicago they are building the 
biggest tunnel in the world—136 miles 
long, 300 feet underground and $8.6 bil- 
lion is the estimated cost of that project. 
It will be the biggest public works project 
in the history of the world—bigger than 
the Panama Canal. 

I am raising questions, serious ques- 
tions, as to whether this is cost effective, 
just as I am raising questions on the 
Tennessee Tombigbee Waterway, the 
waterway that parallels the Mississippi 
River. Is this cost-effective? GAO studies 
in both cases show it will never fulfill the 
promises of the Corps of Engineers. 

So I commend my distinguished col- 
league for putting a tough, hard look on 
these projects that many, many times 
are the pork barrel projects that bank- 
rupt the country. They literally do not 
have the cost-benefit ratio that has beer. 
projected for them by their particula“ 
proponents. 

I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague at this time. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, for those 
kind words. I serve on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and Public Works Com- 
mittee and, like the other major com- 
mittees of this Congress, it brings a great 
deal of responsibility. 

Certainly, I say to my good friend who 
is the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I know of no greater task 
than he has to bring this great country 
back to the great leadership role we have 
had in the world. He is doing a magnif- 
icent job in his committee and I com- 
mend him for it. 

I never cease to be amazed, with that 
great responsibility, how he finds the 
time to work so diligently in other areas. 
We do have great appreciation for what 
he is doing in Illinois to see that the 
needs that he has are legitimate, because 
the dollar is hard to find. We do know 
that when he speaks for his State’s con- 
cerns, he does it with great sincerity and 
background and study. 

I think it is a wonderful thing Senator 
Percy is doing here today to carry on 
the discussion of this great program we 
are about to embark upon. 

Mr. President, it is indeed a great priv- 
ilege to join my colleagues today in dis- 
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cussing the significance of October 1, 
1981, a historic day when this country 
embarks upon the new beginning of an 
awesome program to revitalize a nation’s 
economy and bring about a new level of 
prosperity to all Americans. 

A new beginning of productivity and 
prosperity is a welcome breath of fresh 
air after years of economic policies that 
have resulted in the crisis-like situation 
our economy was in when President 
Reagan and Vice President BusH took 
their oaths in January. It took many 
years to create the kinds of problems we 
are now attempting to solve. 

We need to stop an inflation rate that, 
measured by the index of gross national 
product prices, has accelerated steadily 
since 1976 when it stood at 5.2 percent. 
It was no secret that inflation has been 
the No. 1 concern of Americans for 
many months, and it remains an over- 
riding problem that must be dealt with. 

Likewise, we need to correct interest 
rates that have risen, hand in hand, with 
the inflation rate. In fact, in 1980, the 
prime interest rate soared far above in- 
flation levels and they remain dis- 
astrously high. We all know the depress- 
ing effects that high interest rates have 
on the economy. In particular, they have 
harmed two cornerstones of our econ- 
omy, the farmer and the small busi- 
nessman, The housing industry is being 
seriously damaged. As much as any other 
issue this Government must face, peo- 
ple across the country are telling us loud 
and clear they cannot live with interest 
rates at these current levels. 

We have seen the havoc that interest 
rates can play in our efforts to bring the 
Federal budget into balance. Government 
indebtedness plays such a major role 
within the budget that high interest 
rates have created cost overruns neces- 
sitating further budget adjustments. 

Recognizing these problems, the 
Reagan administration and a bipartisan 
coalition in both Houses of Congress have 
taken steps to begin invigorating our ail- 
ing economy. Tomorrow, we begin this 
administration’s program that will in- 
crease productivity, output, employment, 
and fight inflation at the same time. This 
program calls for moderately tight, 
steady monetary policy and Federal 
spending restraint to fight inflation and, 
at the same time, tax cuts and reduced 
regulatory burdens to stimulate economic 
growth and employment. 

Congress has made the commitment 
to spending and tax cuts, in particular, 
the tax cuts will stimulate incentives to 
work, save, and invest by affecting rates 
of return to capital and labor. This rate 
of return analysis is crucial. It means 
that tax rates can alter incentives in 
ways that are independent of the 
quantity of money directly involved in 
the tax change itself. 

In demand-side economic analysis, it 
is the flow of funds in the spending 
stream that is important. In supply-side 
economics, it is after-tax rates of return 
and their impact on incentives to work, 
save and invest that matters. To insure 
an increasing standard of living, we 
must be attentive to the economics of 
growth. Tax cuts of the right kind, and 
over an extended period, first lead to 
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changes in supplies of labor, and of cap- 
ital plant and equipment, and then to 
output. Stepped-up output hits at both 
sides of our current stagflation prob- 
lem—it increases economic growth and 
employment, and it helps fight inflation 
by putting more goods on the shelves. 

Together, with regulatory reform and 
stable monetary growth, the other two 
elements of the President’s economic 
recovery program, the restraints on 
spending and taxes will, in time, stop 
inflation and revitalize our faltering 
economy. 

But, just as it took years for our cur- 
rent problems to evolve into their 
present magnitude, it will take time to 
bring about change. The two key watch- 
words are courage and patience. We have 
had the courage to start the program 
now, we must have the patience to en- 
dure the short-term hardships that may 
confront us on the road to long-term 
economic growth and prosperity. 

I would say two things to those who 
have raised their voices against this pro- 
gram. One, Congress has already com- 
mitted itself to the economic recovery 
plan. It is now national economic policy, 
and it would be foolhardy and counter- 
productive to abandon the program now 
because of minor problems and special 
interest pressures. 

But, more importantly, the American 
people have stated unequivocally that 
they want lower inflation, much lower 
interest rates, increased abilities to save 
and invest, and increased growth and 
employment. I would urge my colleagues 
to constantly remember the “silent ma- 
jority” across the country that spoke 
through the ballot box last November 
and demanded the kinds of spending and 
taxing restraints that go into effect at 
midnight tonight. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his eloquent 
eomments and for the dedication he has 
to this economic recovery program. The 
Senator from South Dakota certainly 
speaks with a great deal of conviction 
and background knowledge. We thank 
him for the guidance he has provided to 
this program. 

Mr. ABDNOR. I would like to say that 
the Senator from Illinois speaks for 
one of the largest States in the Nation 
and I speak for one of the smaller States, 
but we both have the same concerns. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to yield to a Member from the largest 
State in the Union, one who has been a 
member of the Small Business Commit- 
tee, a fighter for small business. My dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, 
Senator Hayakawa, represents a State 
with the largest manufactured goods and 
exports of any State, certainly with the 
largest segment of our electronics in- 
dustry. He also speaks on behalf of the 
small business people, so vitally affected 
by the events in this country, who are 
so adversely affected by the sluggishness 
of our economy. 

The distinguished Senator has fought 
very hard for this economic recovery 
program as the best hope that we have 
to begin this new fiscal year on the right 
foot. 
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I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) for his kind remarks. I would like 
to congratulate him, Senator D'AMATO, 
of New York, and Senator ABDNOR, of 
South Dakota, for introducing the theme 
that we have in common, mainly that 
this is New Year’s Eve. Tomorrow, Oc- 
tober 1, is the beginning of a new year. 
Indeed, it is the beginning of a new 
period in our history. 

The Nation, under the leadership of 
our President, has been turned away 
from the disastrous policies of recent 
decades. The President has pushed 
through the largest tax cuts in our his- 
tory, and launched us on a new path of 
fiscal responsibility and economic recov- 
ery. Therefore, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues this morning in presenting a view 
that is all too often overshadowed by 
the jitteriness of Wall Street and by the 
hysterics of the media. 

The message I want to convey is that 
the President’s program for economic 
recovery will work if America gives it a 
chance. The program does not even begin 
to go into effect until tomorrow. 

Despite this fact, all kinds of moaning 
and groaning about economic doom we 
are confronting appears daily in the 
press. 

All we have heard in recent weeks is 
that Reaganomics does not work, that 
the financial markets are worried, that 
inflation is still with us, and that in- 
terest rates are keeping businesses from 
functioning. And those who espouse such 
pessimism forget that President Reagan 
has been in office just over 8 months. 
Congress has already enacted the largest 
budget reduction and tax cut bills in his- 
tory with his guidance. Tomorrow is the 
first day of the new fiscal year. All the 
legislation which we have enacted to 
bring to the country economic recovery 
now goes into effect and I am optimistic 
that things are changing. I believe we 
must continue to pursue the same path 
that brought us the reforms already en- 
acted. 

For those who disagree, I have a few 
thoughts. I know that interest rates are 
too high. In fact, I hear about it every 
time I am in California and a lot of times 
when I am not in California. 

I know that interest rates are killing 
off businesses which have provided valu- 
able services to their communities for 
many years. Just the other day one busi- 
nessman was crying in his beer saying, 
“I do not think I can last another year 
the way interest rates are at the present 
time.” His companion, also crying into 
his beer, said, “I cannot last 6 months.” 

Those are the kinds of stories one 
keeps hearing. so the alarm is endemic. 


However, just as strongly as I believe 
interest rates are having a devastating 
effect on businesses, I believe they are 
only a symptom of a far worse problem. 
The problem, of course, is inflation. 
Persistently high interest rates ruin 
businesses and even industries, but in- 
flation ruins entire societies. 
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After World War I, Germany tried to 
pay its debts by merely printing more 
money. The result was an inflation that 
drove the country to disaster. 

Most Members know the story. 
Mothers would fill their knapsacks with 
Deutsche marks and with that they 
could only buy a half loaf of bread with 
their life savings. Soon no one cared 
about culture, society, freedom, even 
about life. Normal citizens became he- 
donists, finally eagerly susceptible to the 
rhetoric of fascism and the dehuman- 
izing of an entire people. This is the 
kind of disaster that unbridled infia- 
tion can lead to. 

I think it is incumbent upon us to 
prevent that kind of voracious inflation 
from destroying our American way of 
life. So while it may be expedient to want 
relief from the symptom, namely the 
high interest rates, I think we need to 
concentrate on the fundamental disease, 
which is inflation. 

If we try to abate the tight money 
policy which is creating the atmosphere 
for high interest rates, we will sound our 
own death knell in the fight against in- 
fiation. Interest rates may fall for a short 
time, but when the resulting inflation 
begins its powerful upsurge, it will take 
interest rates higher than we have yet 
managed. 

On the other hand, if we tackle the 
problem of inflation directly, interest 
rates will begin to drop down to a man- 
ageable level. 

If we start with the definition of in- 
flation as too much money or too many 
dollars chasing too few goods, it is ap- 
parent that attacking the problem can 
be done at either or both ends. That is, 
the number of collars should be reduced 
and/or the number of goods must be 
increased. 

The administration’s economic policy 
pursues both of these goals by restrict- 
ing the growth of the money supply and 
providing incentives for industries to 
increase their productivity. 

Restricting monetary growth is abso- 
lutely essential to combating inflation. 
Without monetary discipline, the supply 
of money will increase beyond the in- 
crease in our productive capacity and 
inflation will continue. I am aware of 
the hardships tight money Policy is 
creating for borrowers, but the resulting 
high interest rates refiect the closing 
margin between real growth and mone- 
tary growth. When capital is infused 
into the market from nonartificial 
sources—from reductions in taxes— 
demand for credit will ease and interest 
rates will fall. Both of these depend on 
the success of our attack on the other 
side of the inflaticn equation, providing 
incentives for productivity growth. 

The tax bill that we recently passed 
is a crucial element of the program for 
economic recovery, and cannot be de- 
ferred or tied to deficit levels. For the 
first time in 50 years, there is an oppor- 
tunity for Americans to catch up with 
Government spending by retaining some 
of their earnings. Both the personal tax 
rate reductions and the accelerated cost 
recovery system will create a pool of 
capital from which businesses may draw 
for growth of productivity. Without this 
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capital, there can be no expansion, and 
we will continue to experience unem- 
ployment and economic stagnation. 

The other element of the President’s 
program, which others have emphasized 
more than I, are the budget cuts neces- 
sary to keep our deficit from interfering 
in the credit market further than the 
Government already has. Federal spend- 
ing has been encroaching on private in- 
vestment in productive resources to the 
extent that capital is either not avail- 
able to producers or it carries too expen- 
sive a price tag. 

The times are changing, Mr. President. 
If we continue to fight inflation, and let 
the tax reduction encourage private in- 
vestment and productivity growth, there 
will be an economic recovery. It is all 
beginning to happen now, as it goes into 
effect tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
I thank my distinguished colleague (Mr. 
Percy) for this opportunity to speak. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his support 
for this program. 

Mr. President, at this time, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
MATTINGLY of Georgia. His services on 
the Government Affairs Committee, 
where we serve together, has been a 
source of great personal joy to me and 
also a source of admiration for the way 
he digs into his work. 

He participated actively in working 
toward the selection of Comptroller Gen- 
eral. GAO is one of the great agencies in 
the Government, the most cost-effective 
outside of IRS that I know of. Yesterday, 
when we overwhelmingly confirmed the 
new Comptroller General, we knew that 
we had made a wise selection for the 
next 15 years. Having oversight over 
GAO, having created the whole budget 
process on that committee, before the 
Senator's tenure on the committee and 
now having his full support, it is our job 
to see that this process really works and 
to back it up and support it. By his votes 
in the Senate time after time, he has 
shown his utter devotion to the prin- 
ciple of the budget process and now that 
we begin this fiscal year, we do so with 
hope, with promise, with expectations of 
the reversal of the disastrous trend we 
have been on. I am filled with admiration 
for and I commend my distinguished col- 
league for his great service so far to the 
U.S. Senate, the service that I know will 
continue for many years to come. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Illinois for 
his remarks. 


Mr. President, tomorrow we begin 
what we all hope will be a new era of 
prosperity for our country. As many of 
us traveled around our States last year 
campaigning, we learned how deeply the 
public wanted major changes in our 


Government. The thought often ex- 
pressed to me was that if the change 
was not begun in 1980, it would never 
come about. We would be too far along 
the road to some sort of dreary socialism. 
The public was and is sick of politicians 
who have made a career of buying votes 
through Government giveaway. pro- 
grams. Too long have we operated on 
the principle that if you bestow enough 
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tax paid gifts on enough people, you will 
never have to worry at election time. 

But the voters and the people of our 
country began to notice the tremendous 
increases in the deductions from their 
paychecks. They began to resent the 
money shuffle in Washington that con- 
stantly demanded. more and more of the 
money they had worked for. They voted 
for and swept into office people who are 
not afraid of saying “No,” we cannot 
afford all these programs. 

It is not always the most popular 
course of action, Mr. President. You can- 
not cut a bureaucrat’s budget and expect 
him to like it. But we have to look down 
the road at the end result of what begins 
tomorrow. 

Tomorrow, we begin to turn the tide, 
we begin to rollback Government and get 
it out of the pocket of the average Amer- 
ican. I feel confident that we are going 
to see the impact of both our budget 
and our tax cuts on the economy of this 
country. We are laboring now under 
problems created by years of fiscal fool- 
ishness. We cannot expect complete re- 
covery overnight, but tomorrow begins it. 

This program of the economic recovery 
package begins on October 1. This new 
beginning is composed of the same ele- 
ments for growth that started America 
initially on its historic rise to greatness 
through the past 205 years. The economic 
recovery package of President Reagan 
had its seeds planted by somebody here 
in our Chamber, Senator BILL RoTH, and 
Representative Kemp from the House 
side. Through the election of President 
Reagan last year, it has bloomed into a 
full economic recovery package of tax 
reform, budget reform, and regulatory 
reform. 

The ship of state, which the public 
hears of and sees printed as really the 
direction of America, is changing its 
course and it is now changing its course 
in favor of the private citizen so he can 
create once again, so he can save money, 
so he can invest money. 

The course of state is also changing in 
favor of the unemployed in this country 
because they are going to be able to find 
jobs in the future with this new eco- 
nomic recovery package. 

The economic recovery package, or this 
new beginning, is a creation program. It 
is going to create more jobs. It will create 
lower interest rates, it will create lower 
inflation rates, it will create hope and 
opportunity to people, it will create the 
demise of the poverty trap in our country. 

It is going to create growth, as I said, 
and it is going to create stronger pay- 
checks. 

In fact, Mr. President, what the eco- 
nomic recovery package does is create a 
rising tide that is going to help all people 
in our country. 

The creation program will happen be- 
cause a new beginning will happen be- 
cause a majority of the Nation’s leaders 
that are in this body and on the House 
side now understand that the private 
sector and not the government sector 
is the real creator of prosperity in our 
country. 

I thank the Chair. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague, who also serves 
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on the powerful and crucial Appropria- 
ns Committee. 
boa I said earlier on the floor of the 
Senate, we have a project in Mlinois, as 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS) knows. It is the big- 
gest public works project in the history 
of the world—the deep tunnel. We are 
digging a tunnel 300 or more feet below 
earth, 136 miles long, to take care of 
water pollution. If 55 other cities were 
to adopt the same principle to take care 
of pollution, it would cost this Govern- 
ment $600 billion. This is inconceivable. 

I know it is unusual to talk about elim- 
inating public works projects in ones 
own State. As I said before, we cut back 
an Illinois project, with the cooperation 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
the Public Works Committee. The par- 
ticular project was in Decatur, Ill., for 
the construction of Oakley Dam, and it 
was not cost effective. ; 

When I am critical of other projects 
around the country, I am also critical 
of our own projects in Illinois. I am 
working with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on this and other projects. 

This is a powerful committee for the 
distinguished Senator to serve on, and it 
is a tremendous responsibility. Senator 
MATTINGLY takes his actions in accord- 
ance with a set of principles of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. The principles he has ad- 
hered to in the economic recovery pro- 
grain are the best hope we have for the 
new beginning, beginning tomorrow. 

I thank my colleague for his valuable 
service to the country and to the US. 
Senate. 

Mr. MATTINGLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

From this standpoint, it is important 
to note that that committee has con- 
trolled expenditures of a huge size. Its 
impact on the budget in past years has 
been a contributing factor to the huge 
deficits we have rolled up, which now 
have exceeded $1 trillion. 

As a member of the Budget Commit- 
tee, he is in the unique position not only 
to oversee the largest social programs in 
the country but also to see them in the 
perspective of the entire budget. He can 
see it from the standpoint of all the 
spending on small businesses, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Small Business. 

So his perspective in the Senate is 
unique. With a sense of compassion, he 
has worked with the President to put 
the safety net under people who really 
need help and to move to reduce spend- 
ing for some of these programs that may 
be desirable but nonessential. He has 
worked with skill toward the objective 
of bringing about an economic recovery 
program for the entire country. 

I am very pleased to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I commend him on 
the work he has done in the various ca- 
pacities he holds in the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. I appreciate the kind remarks 
he has made. 

Mr. President, I also appreciate being 
able to participate in this colloquy to- 
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day, in this process of being able to talk 
about a new beginning and what our 
great President is trying to do. 

Mr. President, for the past several 
months, the public has been saturated 
with the terms “supply-side economics” 
and “Reaganomics.” Even before the 
President’s economic programs have 
even gone into effect, his critics and 
political opponents have capitalized 
on high interest rates to conduct a bar- 
rage of negative media coverage de- 
signed’ to stir public skepticism and 
create unwarranted public doubt. The 
President’s opposition realizes that the 
key to the success of the President’s pro- 
gram has been and will be his popular- 
ity and the public’s confidence in him 
as a leader. 

The media, eager to paint a worried 
Reagan face on the prospects for his 
economic program, managed to raise the 
level of public concern last week until 
the President’s calm, confident manner 
assuaged those concerns to a large de- 
gree in a speech to the Nation last 
Thursday evening. A Gallop poll taken 
just before the President’s speech re- 
vealed that his popularity had fallen 9 
percentage points to a mere 51-percent 
approval rating. I am sure that percent- 
age is up considerably, especially since 
the President assured the public that 
entitlements such as social security will 
remain unscathed by further cuts. 

While the public is feeling more at 
ease since last Thursday’s assurance 
that President Reagan is still in con- 
trol, the financial markets will not lower 
interest rates until they can see that 
deficits will be held to a minimum in 
fiscal year 1982. The President’s new 
budget proposals will achieve the deficit 
levels necessary to relieve the credit 
markets of the threat of additional gov- 
ernment borrowing activity. However, I 
am pleased that the interest rates have 
gone down slightly since the President’s 
speech, and I hope they will go down 
further. I will do everything in my 
power to try to get them to go down, 
for the benefit of all Americans who are 
suffering from the economic calamities 
of the last 50 years—and, I might add, 
the economic excesses of the last 50 
years. The financial markets, it seems 
to me, will continue to have some jit- 
teriness until they see what we in Con- 
gress are willing to do. 

If we had given the President every- 
thing he originally asked for, we would 
not be worried about the deficits keeping 
interest rates high. For instance, Con- 
gress refused to give the President rescis- 
sions and deferrals of fiscal year 1981 
spending authority that have added $2.1 
billion in planned outlays during the 
1982-84 period. The last reconciliation 
bill fell $6.3 billion short of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for fiscal year 1982, $9.8 
billion short in fiscal year 1983, and $12 
billion in fiscal year 1984. That amounts 
to $28 billion, not counting nearly $3 bil- 
lion more that would have been saved 
in the entitlement programs. Another 
$19.6 billion could have been saved 
through 1984 if Congress had not delayed 
action on social security reforms aimed 
at curbing abuses. 


Another $4.5 billion in savings could 
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have been realized through the applica- 
tion of user charges. Instead, interest 
charges on the Federal debt have in- 
creased due to interest rates; spending 
estimates for entitlement programs such 
as food stamps, farm price supports and 
medicare are higher than the July esti- 
mates because Congress refuses to exer- 
cise much control in these areas; and 
appropriations bills threaten to increase 
outlays by several billion above the Pres- 
ident’s proposal. Because of all this, the 
President is seeking further cuts. Wall 
Street is not budging on interest rates 
because they know that an additional 12 
percent cut in nondefense, nonentitle- 
ment programs will be tough for Con- 
gress to follow. Tough though it may be, 
this President has been underestimated 
before and I, for one, would not bet 
against him. In fact, I think he will get 
most of what he asks for, because it is 
in the interest of the public as a whole 
to balance the need for Government so- - 
cial programs with good sound fiscal re- 
sponsibility that will not bankrupt the 
entire Nation. 

Many will remember how I used to 
complain about the budget process or, 
should I say, criticize the way the budget 
process was used to disguise the inten- 
tions and habits of the big social spend- 
ers who had controlled Congress for 
nearly half a century. If any one had 
told me when I came to Washington, or 
even last year at this time, that Congress 
would cut $50 billion in spending in fis- 
cal years 1981 and 1982, I would have 
said, “You're crazy.” President Reagan 
deserves all the credit because it would 
not have been possible without him. 
Helping to facilitate the President, of 
course, were Senator Domenici and some 
of our friends in the House, including a 
number of Democrats who had the 
courage to put their country’s interests 
ahead of the dictates of their own party. 
They may be the real heroes, in addition 
to the President, in this overall battle 
that we have been fighting, which has 
not ended but still has some way to go. 

I feel good about the budget cuts al- 
ready enacted. If given the chance, the 
economy will respond. Unfortunately, 
suffering from high interest rates is so 
high that critics have been able to capi- 
talize on it with negative media coverage 
to the degree that some people are be- 
ginning to associate the President's eco- 
nomic programs with high interest rates 
even though most of his programs will 
not go into effect until tomorrow. 


It is important to realize that for 45 
of the last 51 years, we failed to balance 
the budget in this country. I believe we 
have balanced it only once in the last 21 
years; and in the last 10 years we have 
had a prolific growth in spending, sec- 
ond to none in the history of the world. 
Congress, in my mind, is the body re- 
feta for what really has happened 

us. 


In addition to the President’s new 
budget cuts he has proposed to reduce 
off-budget spending such as Federal 
loan guarantee commitments. Federally 
assisted credit is expected to absorb 
nearly half of the net new capital raised 
from domestic financial markets in 1981. 
If enacted, this, along with the budget 
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cuts, will give the financial markets ev- 
ery reason to lower the high rates on 
money without further delay. 

Some Republicans and conservative 
Democrats who supported Reaganomics 
in the first round are threatening to 
withdraw their support for further cuts 
unless the Presidents cuts more than 
the proposed cut of $2 billion out of de- 
fense spending. Considering how strong- 
ly the President feels about defense I 
do not think he will back down, but 
Congress will probably reduce defense 
spending a few billion dollars more any- 
way. To get his new proposals passed by 
Congress, the President might give in 
slightly on defense. 

Barring any unforeseen upsurge in 
commodity prices as in recent years 
with food and fuel I believe we are go- 
ing to experience a steady improvement 
in the economy. The Federal Reserve 
will need to be careful that money 
growth targets do not inhibit interest 
rates during strong economic growth. 
The increasing support to return to the 
gold standard should motivate the Fed 
not to be too restrictive. Assuming the 
pickup in the growth of the money sup- 
ply and a continuing improved inflation 
picture, interest rates will begin to move 
downward a little around the end of the 
year before leveling off again until the 
end of 1982. Of course, if the President’s 
new proposals are successful to any de- 
gree, we can anticipate a much quicker 
improvement in the interest rate situa- 
tion and the economy as a whole. 

Before we are completely successful in 
getting Government spending under 
control sooner or later Members of Con- 
gress are going to have to join the Presi- 
dent in an effort to modify entitlement 
programs. Twenty years ago, entitle- 
ments accounted for only one-fourth of 
the Federal budget; today they require 
56 percent of the budget. Within the last 
10 years, they have grown 214 times 
faster than the GNP. Congress is going 
to have to address the indexing issue and 
redefine recipient groups or the problem 
will only get bigger. 

Last night we extended the debt limit 
ceiling to exceed the trillion dollar mark. 
Even if we pass the President’s new pro- 
posals and hold to his deficit level of 
$42.5 billion in fiscal year 1982 the Fed- 
eral debt outstanding will reach one tril- 
lion seventy six billion by the end of the 
year. In light of this fact alone, can we 
afford not to pass the President’s new 
budget proposals? No; either we assume 
the burden now or pass it on to our chil- 
dren and the generations to follow. 

It is my understanding that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois does 
have some questions for me that he may 
care to ask at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I do, 
and I am pleased that also the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator Dore, is in the Chamber 
pd and there may be some questions to 


While some of my colleagues are here, 
I wish to show a symbol of the new be- 
ginning that will be made available and 
given to each of my distinguished col- 
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leagues who have spoken this morning 
who are here. This sweat shirt has print- 
ed on the front, beneath a sunburst, the 
phrase “A new beginning, October 1, 
1981.” It symbolizes the fact that we do 
not begin this program and this new era 
until tomorrow. On the back is printed 
“FY 82”. This is a sweat shirt that can 
be used by my distinguished colleagues 
to stay in lean, tough, hard shape as they 
work out physically and as a reminder 
that this is a lean, tough, hard budget 
year that we are going to work on. Every 
committee chairman and member has to 
be lean, tough, and hard. And I pay par- 
ticular tribute to two of my distin- 
guished colleagues who serve on the 
Budget Committee and to Senators Do- 
MENICI and HoLLINGS who in a bipartisan 
spirit have approached this program for 
the most part aiming in the direction 
that will bring great and considerable 
accomplishments. 

I wish to ask my distinguished col- 
league about the deficit. 

The President has said that this year, 
fiscal 1982, the Federal budget deficit 
would be $43 billion. We all recognize 
that that is too high. It is too high for 
the President. It is too high for the Con- 
gress. 

But could the Senator from Utah tell 
us how that compares with the last few 
years? How much better are we doing 
with that trend, with that $43 billion 
deficit? As has been pointed out in the 
Chamber, it is the direction of the deficit 
that matters. It is not the fact we have 
not balanced it yet this fiscal year, that 
is so important. But what direction are 
we aimed in with that $43 billion figure? 

Mr. HATCH. I think it is a definite 
improvement over what we had in the 
past. As I sat in the Budget Committee 
in 1980, in May 1980 we announced the 
first balanced budget in 20 years. That 
was touted in the media and all over 
the country as really a significant 
achievement. As we sat there we told 
our fellow members of the Budget Com- 
mittee that that was at least $30 billion, 
that even that budget was at least $30 
billion in deficit at that time. 

By the end of the summer they realized 
that and we did not even go to the sec- 
ond concurrent resolution by September 
15, which is required by law and by the 
end of the fiscal year 1980 literally the 
fiscal year 1981 budget or before Reagan 
came in and started to make the cuts, 
that budget had gone in deficit upward 
of $60 billion and in addition Congress 
in its infinite wisdom set up an off-budg- 
et spending program which is not al- 
lowed to be included in the deficit total 
of the $60 billion and that included $23 
billion more. so we were facing an $80, 
$85 billion deficit before President Rea- 
gan became the President. 

Now as it is, the deficit for fiscal year 
1981 will still be high, but we did cut 
some spending in 1981 and in 1982 we 
have cut $35 billion more and hopefully 
we will cut another $13 billion on top of 
that. 

So it is a definite change in direction. 
It is a definite new beginning. 


This President is really helping us to 
try and get Federal spending under con- 
trol. That is something that cannot be 
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done overnight without wholesale dif- 
ficulties in the country, and I think that 
the change in the new beginning that he 
has started is really efficacious in helping 
us get down to the point that maybe by 
1984 or shortly thereafter we will in fact 
have a balanced budget which could 
never had occurred had we continued to 
do what we were doing on the Budget 
Committee in 1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981. 

I personally pay tribute to both Sen- 
ator DomenIcr and Senator HOLLINGS, as 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee, for 
the change that they have been able to 
help effectuate and above all pay credit 
to the President who has been the in- 
spiration and the motivating factor for 
that change. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I wish 
to ask one other brief question of the 
distinguished Senator before I yield to 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator DoLE. 

Yesterday I had lunch with Paul 
Volcker, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Harc) has men- 
tioned the problem of tight money and 
high interest costs. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s tight money policy is not new. 
We have been living under it now for 
aimost 2 years. 

Is it logical to think that the Fed is 
about to abandon monetary restraint 
unless they really see that we mean 
business? That puts a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on us to follow through with 
the budgetary commitments that we 
have made. 

Mr. HATCH. I think during the elec- 
tion year of 1980 there was a flood of 
money that came in during the summer 
of that election year. I think we are pay- 
ing the price today for that loosening of 
the monetary supply. 

But I think Mr. Volcker means busi- 
ness, I think he is saying that we have to 
put up with some of the pains now or we 
are going to have this alternating stag- 
flation-inflation condition continue well 
on into the future, only both of them 
moving upward instead of offsetting each 
other, with the hope for potential of 
tinkering with the economy and gradu- 
ally getting them in some sort of static 
balance. 


What is really happening is that we 
are seeing some increasing optimistic 
signs of what may occur if we continue 
to at least have a reasonable monetary 
policy in the Federal Reserve Board. 

President Reagan is supporting Mr. 
Volcker to the degree that we must have 
a restriction in the overall monetary 
supply until we can get inflation down, 
interest rates down, and until we get this 
country on its feet again. Coupled with 
productivity oriented tax rate reductions 
and tax cuts we enacted in this Congress 
hopefully we will be able to have some 
stimulative effect in the private sector 
and this might pull us out of the mess. 

If we add to the problem of tight 
money the problem of the trillion dollar 
deficit that we have just approved and 
the $108-$120 billion in interest that we 
are going to have to pay as taxpayers or 
at least we are going to have to borrow 
so the Federal Government can pay 
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it and borrow from the available lend- 
able capital markets in this country, over 
the next year just to pay the interest on 
the $1 trillion national debt, we can see 
that we have lots of pressures and it does, 
it seems to me, support the position that 
Mr. Volcker to the degree that he has 
to have a reasonably attractive and 
strong monetary policy in order to get 
inflation stabilized so that the interest 
rates can come down. 

Inflation, by the way, has basically 
been stabilized except for 1 month this 
year, and I think a lot of that has oc- 
curred because of the hope that Presi- 
dent Reagan will have a new beginning, 
that his program will help us to start a 
new beginning, and help to change the 
old profligate, big spending ways that all 
of us in Congress are so used to. and all 
of us have participated in as we have 
tried to serve the interests of our respec- 
tive constituencies, sometimes to the det- 
riment of the overall constituency, our 
country, in both parties. 

But I believe we are going to see some 
changes in the monetary policy over the 
next year. I do believe Mr. Volcker means 
business in restricting it. I think the 
President means business about getting 
inflation down, and I think there are 
some other innovative ways to get in- 
terest rates down, such as the bill I put 
into the Record yesterday that recog- 
nizes there are $600 billion in ERISA 
funds, pension funds, in this country 
that are presently restricted by regula- 
tions and by interpretations of law from 
being utilized for residential mortgage 
purposes or first mortgage purposes. 

By allowing those funds to come into 
the residential mortgage market, we may 
be able to have mortgages at lower inter- 
est rates put a dent into the overall 
interest rates, allow people to purchase 
homes for the first time and, in the final 
analysis, maybe help in this monetary 
supply problem. 

I appreciate having been invited to the 
floor by my friend from Illinois, and I 
appreciate his leadership in this area in 
pointing out how important it is to get 
behind the President, whether we are 
Democrats or Republicans. to really have 
this new beginning take off and get this 
country’s big spending practices under 
control and, of course, in the end ben- 
efit all Americans and, perhaps, many 
millions throughout the Western World. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. I wish to commend him on 
the bill he did introduce yesterday. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of it. 

Years ago I began talking with the 
homebuilders of Illinois and others who 
are concerned about the state of our 
housing in this country. The best an- 
swer I could come up with was that we 
should make available for this invest- 
ment in America and its stability in the 
future the huge resources available in 
pension funds. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for taking the leadership now in actually 
introducing legislation. I will be pleased 
to work with him on that, and I can 
assure him of the solid support of all 
of those homebuilders in Illinois with 
whom I have been working, who are 
anxious to see this industry restored to 
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its vigor and dynamic growth that will 
be so important in the economic recovery 
of our country. 

Before yielding to my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Doze, I would like to 
note one thing. There has been tremen- 
dous interest created in whether or not 
the tax cuts he authored and managed 
on the floor of the Senate with such 
distinguished leadership and tremendous 
success will help the economy. It is im- 
portant for us to note that the National 
Association of Manufacturers in a re- 
cent meeting of its 139 board members 
had put to them pertinent economic 
questions. 

Alexander B. Trowbridge, NAM’s pres- 
ident and a former Secretary of Com- 
merce, a close friend of my own, a man 
whom I admire tremendously, spear- 
headed this effort. Of the businesses re- 
sponding to the NAM poll, 97 percent 
saw a reduction in inflation in the next 
year to 16 months, and 85 percent said 
the President’s program would lower 
interest rates. 

So we have evidence here that the 
business leadership, the manufacturing 
sector of American industry, has confi- 
dence that this program will work, and 
also NAM has called upon U.S. business 
to live up to its “obligation to increase 
plant and equipment investment in re- 
sponse to the tax incentive in President 
Reagan’s economic program.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Illinois will yield, all of his 
time has expired. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PERCY..I very much appreciate 
the Senator's yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I will 
just take a minute to indicate, first of all, 
that this is the last day of fiscal year 
1981. Tomorrow starts a new day, an- 
other beginning. This is sort of the last 
of fiscal year 1981, and starting tomorrow 
it is going to be President Reagan’s 
budget and concern. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and others who 
have participated this morning because 
we are now on the eve of the beginning 
of President Reagan’s economic policy 
and his new tax policy. 

This Senator believes it will work, this 
Senator believes it will, as indicated by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois in 
reciting what the NAM has indicated, 
bring down interest rates and bring down 
inflation. 

But I would also say that business has 
a responsibility, too. They have come to 
us and we have made certain changes in 
the tax system, and now they have a re- 
sponsibility. I discuss that in greater de- 
tail in my statement, along with other 
matters that I think would indicate that 
the program is ready to go. It may not be 
perfect. It is a new direction. It is long 
overdue, and I applaud the President for 
his leadership. 

Madam President, today is the last 
day of fiscal year 1981. That means it 
is the last day on which the Govern- 
ment is operating under a budget largely 
planned and designed by the Carter 
administration. 


Tomorrow, October 1, 1981, marks 
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both the first day of fiscal year 1982 
and the day on which most provisions 
of the Reagan administration economic 
recovery program first take legal effect. 
This will be the first budget to bear the 
stamp of the Reagan proposals on tax- 
ing and spending that were adopted by 
Congress this summer. 

Madam President, last night the Sen- 
ate approved a debt ceiling increase that 
for the first time will allow the Federal 
debt to rise over a trillion dollars, to 
$1,079.8 billion by September 30, 1982. 
This increase is regrettable, and is even 
more regrettable that it should occur in 
the first full fiscal year under the Rea- 
gan administration. 

But we should put the matter in per- 
spective. As the Treasury Department 
advised us, a ceiling of $999.8 billion— 
just a fraction under a trillion—was re- 
puree to cover through September 30, 

In other words, it is the last fiscal year 
planned under the Carter administra- 
tion—not the first year of the Reagan 
administration—that brought us to the 
brink of a trillion dollar debt. We hope 
to do better than that in the future, and 
I expect that we will. 

Madam President, this is an important 
date to note. Despite all the rhetoric and 
the extensive commentary in the press 
in recent weeks, the economic program 
has not even begun to have a chance to 
have its impact felt. Those who have 
tried to prejudge the prospects of the 
economic recovery program should take 
this occasion to pause and reconsider 
their judgment, 

We have as yet no basis on which to 
judge the new program—that is, no basis 
other than our own common sense and 
the clearly-expressed sentiments of the 
American people. Those are the factors, 
I believe, that led Congress to approve 
the tax and spending cuts by an over- 
whelming margin this summer. Those 
are also the considerations that augur 
well for the success of the program. 

In the coming months we will begin 
to see the impact of the economic re- 
covery program. We hope to see an im- 
pact on the budget, on interest rates, on 
inflation and on the economic decisions 
made every day by businesses and indi- 
viduals. It is vitally important that prog- 
ress be made in each of those areas. But 
we cannot forget that this program rep- 
resents the first effort by the Reagan 
administration to change the direction 
of our tax and fiscal policies, in the in- 
terest of reviving the economy. The old 
policies have been with us for decades. 

Their impact will not disappear over- 
night. We should not expect sudden im- 
provements, but we do believe there will 
be steady improvement in the economy 
over the next few years. 


Madam President, the keys to the suc- 
cess of any economic program—particu- 
larly one which attempts to correct years 
of fiscal mismanagement—are coher- 
ence, consistency, and clarity. The Pres- 
ident has given us a program the people 
understand. It is also a program that 
encompasses all aspects of our economic 
problems, and which sets consistent goals 
for the budget, for taxes, for monetary 
policy, and for Government regulation. 
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It is a program that continues to merit 
our support, and that will require deter- 
mination on the part of both the admin- 
istration and the Congress if we are to 
get the economic results we all hope for: 
Lower inflation, lower interest rates, 
more jobs, and increasing productivity. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981 is a crucial cornerstone of the Rea- 
gan economic program. The tax cut that 
we approved in July reduces the tax 
burden by a total of about $750 billion 
between now and 1986. Taxes will still 
rise over that period, partly because of 
inflation and partly because of economic 
growth. 

But because of the tax bill, the share 
of our national wealth taken by taxes 
will not grow: It should decline from 
present levels, which are exceptionally 
high even by the standards of the past 
two decades. This tax cut, while the larg- 
est in history, is not all that large in 
fact. 

That is because of the automatic tax 
increase built into our system, which we 
hope will be eradicated by the bill the 
President signed on August 13. This tax 
cut is carefully designed to restore incen- 
tives and remove roadblocks in the tax 
code to new investment, to greater pro- 
ductivity, and to stable economic growth. 
It is not a revenue giveaway: It is just a 
measure of equity to the taxpayer, and 
an effort to liberate the latent resources 
of our working people and our business 
community. 

Madam President, the Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act also represents a major 
turning point for this Congress and this 
country. Under that legislation we have 
agreed to reduce Federal spending by 
about $35 billion in fiscal year 1982. 

Those savings, carried out into future 
years, will add up to nearly $131 billion 
by 1984. Of the savings made in 1982, 
nearly $10 billion came in programs un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I am pleased that the committee 
was able to make such a substantial con- 
tribution to the reconciliation effort. 

We know that more must be done, and 
we look forward to working on a bi- 
partisan basis to bring the Federal 
budget under better control. But what 
we have done so far is a landmark 
achievement, and its significance should 
not be underestimated. 

Now this program will be put to the 
test beginning tomorrow. I believe the 
effort will succeed, because it recognizes 
how economic incentives work, and how 
excessive Government intervention has 
prevented our economy from realizing its 
potential. But this program is more like- 
ly to succeed if we have the will to fol- 
low through, and to exercise continued 
vigilance over Federal spending. That is 
what the President has asked us to do, 
and that has all along been a key part 
of the economic recovery program. 

The President has had great success 
in bringing the country and the Congress 
around in their attitudes towafd eco- 


nomic policy. As the new program begins - 


to take effect throughout the country, 
we should remember the hard work and 
difficult decisions that have brought us 
this far. There is much yet to be done, 
but this is an appropriate time to ac- 
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knowledge what has already been 
achieved. Tomorrow we begin a new 
course, which we hope and expect will 
succeed. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague very much. I again commend 
him for the tremendous leadership he 
has displayed. It is an inspiration to us 
and it will be an inspiration to the coun- 
try when we see this program unfold. 

I would like now to yield to my good 
colleague from Minnesota, Senator 
BoscHwItTz, who is a member of the all- 
important Budget Committee. I com- 
mend him for his hard work this year in 
bringing these landmark budget cuts to 
the floor. We will save $35 billion this 
year because of his committee’s diligence. 

The Senator from Minnesota, who also 
sits on the Agriculture and Small Busi- 
ness Committees, knows that this pro- 
gram will help the economy like no other. 

It all starts tomorrow and will reverse 
the economic slide we have been in for 
some time. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr, BOSCHWITZ. Madam President, 
the fact that Senate Republicans are 
taking to the floor and proclaiming Oc- 
tober 1 as New Year’s Day should not 
surprise anyone. After all, Congress has 
traditionally been out-of-step with the 
real world for years, and just because 
New Year’s Day to everyone else is Jan- 
uary 1 does not stop the Government 
from proclaiming that the new fiscal year 
rightfully begins on October 1. 

But what is surprising is that this year, 
for the first time, Congress has made and 
kept a New Year’s resolution. We are 
going to give up our bad habits and re- 
place them with good habits. We are 
going to stop spending money without 
worrying where it comes from and we 
are going to stop taxing people as if they 
had unlimited income. 

I think this is truly a historic occasion, 
because for once and for all the talk 
about budget and tax relief has been 
translated from rhetoric to reality. 

Since I have been here in the Senate 
I have heard a lot of talk about the 
budget, but not much action until now. 

When I arrived in Washington, my 
first votes in the spring of 1979 were on 
the 1980 budget of $532 billion. Two years 
later, just before he left; Jimmy Carter 
submitted the 1982 budget. It was $739 
billion. That is a $207 billion increase in 
2 years. That is growth. 


What we have now done is to pare the 
fiscal year 1982 budget-down through the 
reconciliation process. And from here on 
in we are going to have to prove we can 
stick with this. It will mean more budget 
cuts and some hard political choices 
between programs. But I am going to 
hang in there with the President, and I 
think my colleagues in the end run will 
also. 


But to merely bend down the growth 
line of Government spending and leave 
it at that would be self-defeating in the 
long run. Along with spending moder- 
ations, and that is what most of them 
are—very few programs are actually be- 
ing eliminated, is another side of the 
coin * * * tax policy. There what we have 
done is to provide an alternative to Goy- 
ernment dependency for business, indi- 
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viduals, and organizations by promoting 
a better climate for job creation and 
some real increases in income. Our so- 
ciety must primarily grow through the 
private sector, not Government. 

I hope that as we move into the new 
year, that we keep in perspective the 
monumental nature of the task before 
us. We should not be impatient if we 
do not see tangible results by October 2, 
and we cannot just sit back and do noth- 
ing further. We have to give the program 
beginning tomorrow some time to take 
hold. We also must take further action 
as it becomes necessary to reinforce the 
program in the months and years to 
come. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for his excellent 
remarks. I see that the chairman of the 
Budget Committee is in the Chamber and 
I will yield to him for his remarks. 

First, though, I would like to congrat- 
ulate him for his enormous contribution 
to enacting this program. Without his 
steady hand on the wheel, we might not 
have achieved the savings we did. The 
Sentator from New Mexico has been 
tough and persistent and I know the 
whole country owes him their gratitude 
for breathing life into this economic re- 
covery program. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, to- 
morrow begins the 1982 fiscal year. It is 
a year the President and this Congress 
have spent extraordinary amounts of 
time and energy preparing for over the 
last year. It is a year we look forward to 
with great expectations. The economic 
program of budget trimming and tax re- 
duction is as bold and aggressive an at- 
tack of this country’s economic initiative 
as has been seen in 50 years. We should 
now begin to see the consequences of 
those policies—reduced inflationary pres- 
sures, increased productivity, more com- 
petitive world and domestic trade, and 
renewed confidence in our economic pro- 
gram. 

The President called his program a 
bold new beginning. And it was bold— 
$34.8 billion of fiscal year 1982 outlay 
savings, credit restraint, off-budget out- 
lay reductions, and the largest income 
tax reduction in this Nation’s history— 
$51.3 billion in fiscal year 1982. In a his- 
toric wave of support the Congress has 
acted quickly on the President’s program. 
In August the President signed into law a 
package of legislative changes enabling 
a reduction in budget outlays for 1982 
totaling $37.1 billion. In the same month 
the President signed into law tax cuts 
affecting both individuals and businesses 
totaling $51.1 billion for fiscal year 1982. 

We all know how difficult the debate 
has been—and we all know that many 
important and difficult decisions lie 
ahead. But tomorrow the bold new be- 
ginning moves from the legislator’s dock- 
et to the taxpayer’s pocket. The rate of 
growth of Government begins to subside 
and each taxpayer will begin to feel the 
impact of reduced tax burdens. It is a 
new fiscal year and, hopefully, a new 
fiscal era. 


Before the Congress faced up to the 
mounting economic burdens facing the 
country the Congressional Budget Office 
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projected a 1982 deficit of $37.5 billion— 
and tax revenue as a proportion of GNP 
totaling 23.4 percent. Automatic spend- 
ing through legislative entitlements has 
increased deficit expectations for 1982 by 
about $30 billion but, because of the ac- 
tions of this Congress it is about $37 bil- 
lion less than it would have been other- 
wise. 

Furthermore, the reduction in margin- 
al tax rates has reduced the proportion 
of revenues to GNP to about 20 percent 
and outyear tax reductions will continue 
to chisel away at that burden so that 
revenues equal only about 18 percent 
of GNP by 1984. 

Of course, there is still a great deal to 
do before we can reach the President’s 
goal of a balanced budget by 1984. The 
task becomes more difficult; 63 percent 
of the $700 billion of outlays in fiscal 
year 1982 are determined by actions of 
prior Congresses and 57 percent are of 
the so-called entitlement variety. The 
path ahead is at least as difficult as the 
actions that are now behind us. But the 
point is, Madam President, that the 
President’s economic program is off to a 
great beginning and tomorrow is the 
first day that the program will leave the 
world of expectations and enter reality. 

We have all heard that Wall Street is 
jittery and that its reaction has been 
less than enthusiastic. I think I know 
why, and my suspicions were generally 
confirmed by witnesses only yesterday 
before the Budget Committee. 

First, the effect of our actions will 
begin tomorrow but will take some time 
to play out their full impact. It will take 
time for credit markets to ease, consum- 
ers to gain confidence, international 
markets to adjust, and for monetary 
policy to safely become less restrictive. 

Second, despite a sincere and expressed 
desire by the President and Congress. 
and despite the most monumental 
spending reduction in legislative his- 
tory, there is still some doubt that our 
Government has any control over Fed- 
eral spending. 

Madam President, what our actions 
over the past few months have shown 
and must continue to show is a process 
for fiscal responsibility and control. We 
can assure Wall Street and the entire 
American public that there is a greater 
chance today than in the last 30 years 
to control Federal spending because of 
the resolve of this administration, pub- 
lic support and congressional processes. 

We are indeed off to a great beginning 
and tomorrow marks the first year of 
this bold new program of economic 
progress. 

Mr. LAXALT. Madam President, to- 
morrow our Nation will begin to shift 
direction and will start to head into the 
waters of a new economic prosperity. 
Although we have a long way to go to 
reverse the trends of the last several 
decades, we have taken the first crucial 
steps. I am confident of our eventual 
success. I look forward to the beginning 
of the new fiscal year when the Reagan 
budget goes into effect. 

That budget will have several changes 
from the current fiscal year’s budget 
which was developed and enacted by the 
last administration. The first of those 
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changes is a reversal of the trend of 
simply throwing money at our domestic 
problems with the hope that some of it 
will end up in the right place. 

Instead, the social programs have been 
fine-tuned in order to eliminate unneces- 
sary expenditures while protecting those 
truly in need. The Reagan budget is not 
hostile to social programs. Indeed, there 
are substantial increases in the dollars 
spent for social programs. 

But by slowing the rate of growth of 
those programs the remaining dollars 
will be channeled into the most efficient 
programs and directed to those most in 
need. Rather than more social programs 
we will have better social programs. 

A second feature of the first Reagan 
budget is a reversal of the long decline 
of our military strength. A vital function 
of any government is to protect its citi- 
zens from invasion by hostile powers. 
The United States has an even bigger 
role to play in the world as the leader 
of free men and women wherever they 
are. 

This is a responsibility that we must 
be willing to undertake despite the sacri- 
fices it will demand. We must keep the 
world at peace. But that peace cannot 
be achieved with words or gestures. It 
can be achieved only through the 
strength of our military resources and 
the resolve to use those resources if 
needed. 

Our military budget has suffered a 
steady decline over the last decade even 
as the world has become more hostile 
to the interests of the United States. It 
will take several years of increased 
spending to fully restore our military 
needs. But I am confident that once this 
takes place we will find a safer world 
at peace. 

A third feature of the fiscal year 1982 
budget is the reduction of taxes. On Oc- 
tober 1, the first individual income tax 
reductions will take effect. These tax 
cuts will give the economy a needed 
boost. It will give the overburdened 
American taxpayer desperately needed 
relief. 

Along with the subsequent individual 
tax cuts and the business tax reductions, 
this action will revitalize our private 
sector and strengthen our economy. Gov- 
ernments never create wealth; they ab- 
sorb it or redistribute it. Only the private 
sector creates wealth and with a strong 
private sector there will be more for 
every American to share. 

This, Madam President, is what the 
new fiscal year represents—a reduction 
in the growth of Government spending, 
social programs geared to those in need 
but trimmed of waste, a stronger defense, 
tax relief, and a revitalized private econ- 
omy. Much remains to be done. But we 
have accomplished more in a shorter 
time than I ever imagined or hoped for. 

Under the leadership of President 
Reagan we have made great strides to- 
ward getting our economy back on track. 
Tomorrow is truly a new year, a new be- 
ginning and the start of a new, brighter 
future. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam President, 
we are meeting on the last day of the last 
fiscal year of the administration of for- 
mer President Carter, and it is sad that 
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our final act was to raise the debt ceiling. 
The good news is that the era of giant 
government is finally ending and we are 
about to return to free enterprise and the 
profit motive as the driving forces of this 
economy. 

I make no apologies for extolling the 
virtues of free enterprise and profits. It 
is the opportunity to earn and prosper in 
proportion to one’s hard work and cre- 
ativity which motivates men and women. 

Working men and women want to de- 
cide for themselves how to spend their 
own money, and they expect to earn a 
wage that will not disappear with infla- 
tion. When that right is denied, the in- 
centive to work and earn is destroyed. 

The new fiscal year acknowledges that 
private markets can allocate goods and 
services better than Government bureau- 
crats. It inaugurates a new approach to 
governing, in which less Government 
spending and less Government regula- 
tion mean more private incentives and 
more personal freedom. 

Past Congresses and administrations 
have permitted Federal spending to climb 
until nearly one-fourth of all spending 
on new goods and services is being done 
by the Federal Government. 

Taxes increased with the budget and 
inflation, but revenues were never high 
enough to pay the bills, and so we find 
ourselves with a debt ceiling of over $1 
trillion. One trillion dollar bills, laid end 
to end, would reach the Sun. 

And what did the policies of the past 
buy? They resulted only in an endless 
stream of wasteful and duplicative Gov- 
ernment programs. They gave us interest 
payments on the Government debt which 
total almost 13 percent of the GNP; 
nearly $100 billion. 

In response to the oppressive and self- 
defeating policies of the big spenders and 
big taxers, the American people spoke 
out clearly last November: “This slide 
to economic disaster must be stopped and 
reversed.” To date, the Reagan admin- 
istration and the Congress have taken 
unprecedented steps to carry out that 
mandate. 


We have enacted the largest spending 
cuts in history and we will enact more 
cuts on top of the earlier ones. We have 
passed the largest tax cuts in history to 
encourage capital investment and reward 


work effort. The administration has 
eliminated regulations and paperwork 
saving private citizens and businesses 
$13 billion and more relief is on the way. 
Madam President, I will stand behind 
my President in his efforts to beat in- 
fiation, bring interest rates down, create 
new jobs, and revive the economy. His 
program will succeed in reaching these 
goals because the American people will 
make it work. I have received numerous 
telegrams and messages applauding Pres- 
ident Reagan’s determination and the 
correctiveness of his policies. 


For every letter crying about the pos- 
sible loss of this or that special privilege, 
I can show you manv more from ordinary 
citizens who unselfishly ask that their 
favorite program share in budget reduc- 
tions so that all the people can enjoy the 
ultimate fruits of economic recovery. 
This spirit of cooperation by the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
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ple tells me that the President’s program 
will succeed. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to yield now to my distinguished col- 
league and seat mate, Senator THURMOND. 
No one has labored longer for fiscal dis- 
cipline than the Senator from South 
Carolina. He has been a great strength 
in bringing this economic recovery pro- 
gram to fruition and I am pleased to see 
him here today. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate. 

A NEW BEGINNING 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
am pleased to participate in this colloquy 
today on the eve of the effective date for 
the recently enacted tax and spending 
cut legislation. 

In recent days, harsh criticism has 
been voiced by some about a Reagan 
economic recovery program that, so the 
skeptics say, “is not working.” Madam 
President, that negative verdict is, to say 
the least, premature, inasmuch as the 
budget reductions and the tax bill do not 
begin to take effect until tomorrow. 

Furthermore, after decades of fiscal 
mismanagement by “big spenders” in 
Congress and by several previous Chief 
Executives, it will take time to restore an 
economy ravaged by inflation and sag- 
ging productivity to a healthy, vibrant 
condition. 

I am confident, however, that Presi- 
dent Reagan, with the support of a work- 
ing majority in Congress, has made a 
“new beginning” that puts our Nation on 
the road to economic recovery. 

President Reagan was brought into 
Office by a rising tide of frustrated voters 
who had had enough of repeated, huge 
Federal deficits, an increasingly heavy 
tax burden, double-digit inflation, and a 
dangerous trend toward ever more Fed- 
eral Government intrusion into their 
daily lives. 

Instead of another Government “‘pre- 
scription,” the American people have said 
that they want a greater measure of con- 
trol over their own lives. They neither 
want nor expect the Federal Government 
to solve all their problems, and they are 
tired of footing the bill for more and 
more Government programs that do not 
work. As President Reagan has said, the 
American people have come to see Gov- 
ernment not as the solution to their 
problems, but as the problem. 

Against this background of disillusion- 
ment, the new beginning of the Reagan 
administration offers the first real hope 
for a dramatic, meaningful change. 

After less than two-thirds of its first 
year in office, this administration, led by 
a bold, courageous, and persuasive Pres- 
ident, has in place the major planks of 
its economic recovery plan. 

Starting tomorrow, taxpayers will be- 
gin to receive benefits from the first in- 
stallment in the 3-year, substantial re- 
duction in their individual tax burdens. 

Starting tomorrow, American work- 
ers get to keep and use, as they think 
best, a little more of their hard-earned 
money, instead of having to send it to 
Washington to be spent as the Govern- 
ment dictates. 


Moreover, this is just the beginning; it 
is only the first installment in a 3-year, 
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$750 billion program of real tax relief 
for individuals and businesses. 

Madam President, tomorrow marxs the 
first step in a plan that will keep more 
money in the economy where it can be 
used for productive, job-creating invest- 
ments and growth. 

October 1 is not only the effective date 
for the tax cut legislation, it is, of course, 
the beginning of a new fiscal year for 
the Federal Government, and the day on 
which the recently enacted package of 
budget reductions take effect. This mon- 
umental budget-cutting package slashes 
Federal outlays by over $35 billion in 
the new fiscal year, to be followed by re- 
ductions of $44 billion in fiscal year 1933 
and $51 billion in fiscal year 1984. 

These already-approved cuts repre- 
sent a dramatic change in previous Fed- 
eral spending habits, Madam President, 
but we must go further if we are to 
achieve a balanced budget by 1984. The 
goal of a balanced Federal budget is not 
just an arbitrary target; it is an objec- 
tive that must be met as soon as prac- 
ticable if we are to be successful in con- 
trolling inflation and interest rates. 

Toward that end, President Reagan 
has recently asked the Congress and the 
American people to help him reduce the 
fiscal year 1982 deficit by another $16 
billion, with further cuts to be made in 
the following 2 years. 

Madam President, I commend Presi- 
dent Reagan and his administration for 
what has certainly been an outstanding 
effort to properly re-order our national 
priorities and bring about a strong eco- 
nomic recovery. I hope Congress will ex- 
ercise the wisdom and political courage 
to make these necessary, further re- 
ductions in Federal spending on lower 
priority domestic programs. Only if we 
continue to take strong measures to curb 
Government spending will the tax cut 
prove meaningful and the economic r2- 
covery program prove successful. 

Having worked throughout my years 
in the Senate to restrain big govern- 
ment and preserve a strong national de- 
fense capability, I am indeed gratified 
by the progress made thus far by the 
Reagan administration and by the ob- 
jectives which the President has put be- 
fore us. 

On this eve of the new beginning, I 
congratulate President Reagan on the 
achievements he and his administration 
have thus far accomplished. 

We have made substantial progress 
toward restoring to the American people 
a greater measure of control over their 
national Government and over their 
own destinies. 

This is a direction in which we must 
continue to move in the days ahead, and 
I shall certainly do all that I can to make 
the promises of a healthy economy and 
greater individual freedom realities for 
all our citizens. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Madam President, 
it would seem, from comments in the 
press and on the floor of the Senate that 
Washington sees the future through a 
rearview mirror. Some Americans look 
back over the past 4 years and, seeing a 
history of economic stagnation and in- 
tolerable inflation, expect the same for 
tomorrow. During this period, the opti- 
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mism and eagerness for a challenge that 
is so typically American had been re- 
Placed by a deadly cynicism and fear 
of the future. 

I suggest, my distinguished colleagues, 
that some Members’ recent actions and 
statements are attempts to return us to 
those “dark ages.” I believe it is time 
for us to provide the calm leadership 
that the country needs. President Rea- 
gan’s economic recovery plan is a bold 
one—it represents a profound change in 
the way the Government operates. And 
where there is bold change, there are 
doubts, fears, and uncertainties. I be- 
lieve it is our task in this colloquy to ad- 
dress these doubts and reset our course. 

Every day over the last month, we 
have read newspaper articles about the 
dismal state of the economy and the 
failure of Reaganomics. We have heard 
that the barons of Wall Street and the 
little guys on Main Street have rejected 
the President's program. Given the per- 
formance of the Redskins and the new 
TV season, these articles have added 
some excitement to our lives. But what 
are the facts? 

In testimony before the Senate Budget 
Committee yesterday, representatives of 
Wall Street expressed their views. One 
had surveyed a number of major firms, 
Merrill Lynch, Morgan Stanley, Gold- 
man Sachs, and so forth and found all in 
favor of the President’s plans. All eight 
were unanimous on these points: 

First. Keep cutting the Federal Gov- 
ernment budget, with perticular empha- 
sis on 1983 and later years. 

Second. Encourage the Federal Re- 
serve to maintain money growth on a low 
money path. 

Third. Be patient and give the pro- 
gram a chance to work. 

The central point made was quite 
clear: The President is cutting taxes, 
the size and role of Government, and 
controlling the money supply. Nothing 
less will break a 20-year habit of rising 
inflation and slowing productivity. 


From Main Street, we hear similar 
comments. Mail from the voters of 
Colorado has been running 20 to 1 in 
favor of the President’s new cuts. The 
following letter is typical: 

My business is being hurt by cutbacks 
but in the long-term interest of the country, 
I support the President, 


It is these type of positive and pa- 
triotic responses to the economic recov- 
ery program that too many in Congress 
and the press have not heard. There has 
also been a deaf ear turned to the 
strengths of our economy and the prog- 
ress we have made. 

Our most dramatic success has been 
in the fight against inflation. The annual 
rate of inflation, as measured by the 
CPI, for the first two quarters of 1981 
as compared to a like period in 1980 has 
fallen from 13.6 to 8.4 percent. A drop of 
49 percent. The dangers of inflation to 
a democratic society and the tragic costs 
to our people have been well-chronicled. 
A year ago everyone—Democrat and Re- 
publican alike—agreed that inflation 
was our No. 1 enemy. 

Now that progress is being made, in- 
flation is not even on the most wanted 
list. Our fight against inflation is suc- 
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ceeding and we should let the country 
know about it. 

Unemployment in July was at 7 per- 
cent—less than the 7.6 percent of a year 
ago. This translates into 2 million new 


obs. 

; The doliar is strong. With the incor- 
rect yet constant emphasis on Wall 
Street's dissatisfaction, the “votes” of 
foreign financial markets have been 
ignored. Overseas investors are telling us 
that they have confidence in the Presi- 
dent’s plan and in the future of the 
United States. 

U.S. energy conservation has exceeded 
expectations and lessened the power of 
OPEC. This is in part due to the freeing 
of markets from controls. As we begin 
part three of the President’s program— 
deregulation—we should look to the his- 
torical record. Removal of price controls 
and market regulations will fight infla- 
tion and increase efficiency. 

Interest rates are beginning to decline 
and will continue to do so if we stay on 
the course set by the President. The his- 
tory of financial markets teaches us one 
thing: Bond and stock prices decline and 
fluctuate wildly with economic or politi- 
cal instability and improve with stability. 

President Reagan has provided us with 
a program for future stability—recent 
press and congressional hysteria has 
caused the opposite. The interest rates 
we have recently seen are the price we 
must pay for a generation of deficit 
spending. 

It is ironic that those responsible for 
the large deficits and current high inter- 
est rates have been so successful in 
claiming it is our fault. Deficits rob the 
future to pay for the present. 

We must not steal from our children’s 
future to obtain a temporary drop of a 
few points in the prime rate. We deserve 
the contempt of history if we do so. 

The single most important progress we 
have made is in defining the proper bal- 
ance between the Government and the 
governed. Over the past generation, 
Washington has encouraged the view, in 
word and in legislation that more gov- 
ernment is better government. The Amer- 
ican people are ingenious, hard working, 
and looking for a better life. Their Gov- 
ernment should provide them the setting 
and the environment for them to achieve 
their dreams. But what do we see? We 
see a government whose programs offer 
cash rewards for self-destruction. The 
results are all around us: Good workers 
leave or never hold jobs, families are 
broken apart to receive aid, farmers 
leave good cropland fallow, and self- 
respect is traded for a Government 
handout. Yet we are accused of a lack of 
humanity by those whose self-righteous 
policies have meant 40 percent black 
teenage unemployment year in and year 
out, inner city landscapes like those of 
World War II, Europe, and generations 
of people deprived of dignity and pur- 
pose. We have just begun our fight to 
find ways for Government to give a hand, 
not a handout. For after all, it is people 
who create wealth and economic growth, 
not government. 

In the midst of all the second-guessing 
and doubts, we owe our country leader- 
ship. Leadership does not mean that we 
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change our course with every jump in 
the prime rate, the Dow Jones averages, 
or the most recent Harris poll. It does 
mean that we recognize our Nation’s 
choice of future promise over present 
satisfaction, and act accordingly. We 
must find at least the $75 billion in 
spending reductions that we voted for 
last spring in the first concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

We must stay the course in controlling 
monetary growth and begin our work on 
dismantling a generation of governmen- 
tal regulations. We strike, then, the 
proper balance between revenues and 
outlays, the Government and the indi- 
vidual, and the present and the future. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, a 
number of my colleagues and I are en- 
gaging today in a colloquy calling atten- 
tion to the new beginning of the new 
fiscal year on October 1. I suspect some 
people around here have noticed the logo 
on the pins and lapels and signs that 
have been worn by a number of Mem- 
bers. 

The Sun depicted on the logo “a new 
beginning” is taken from the back of 
George Washington’s chair which he 
used at the Constitutional Convention. 
Near the end of the convention, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1797, Ben Franklin observed, 


Now at length I know it is a rising and 
not a setting sun. 


The symbolism is, of course, that we 
are witnessing not a setting sun, but a 
rising sun. The dawn begins tomorrow 
with the beginning of this new economic 
order. 

Madam President, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues sey- 
eral essays concerning our economic re- 
covery package. While I have some dif- 
ferences with some of these opinions I do 
agree with the major thrust of them. 

In one of the articles liberal columnist 
David Broder writes that the package is a 
“long-term policy not a quick-fix expe- 
dient.” He continues: 

This policy was approved by majorities 
less than two months ago. It has not yet been 
put in place. To consider scrubbing it now— 
or replacing it with an invisible alternative— 
strikes me, not as a sensible political judg- 
ment, but a reaction of pure panic. 


October 1 marks the start of a begin- 
ning we orchestrated months ago, a start 
with indisputable direction and long term 
prospects of economic reemergence. The 
current economic crisis demands some- 
thing more substantial than the super- 
ficial effort to provide a psychological 
symbol of fiscal restraint. It demands 
the package prescribed for recovery that 
we gave it. Now finally, on Thursday, it 
will go into effect. In recent weeks some 
economic indicators were showing strong 
support of this program. Inflation has 
steadily decreased since March, as have 
unemployment figures. Recent figures 
have also shown that interest rates have 
started a downward trend. 

The goal we have set will not be easy, 
but it can be accomplished. On Thurs- 
day the American people will begin to 
receive benefits they were entitled to 
years ago. I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorn 
as follows: 


[From the Statesman, Sept. 23, 1981] 


Don’t JUNK REAGAN PROGRAMS BEFORE THEY 
BEGIN 


(By David Broder) 


WasHINGTON.—It is plain now that the op- 
position to President Reagan and his pro- 
gram is beginning to find its voice. The 
260,000 people who assembled on the Mall 
last Saturaay at the call of the AFL-CIO and 
some 200 other organizations to protest the 
Reagan economic policies was the largest 
such demonstration since Vietnam War days. 

This weekend, the Democratic Party will 
hold its first major training session for the 
1982 campaign in Des Moines, Iowa, and, on 
Oct. 1, it will parade a number of mayors be- 
fore the microphones at a dinner in Washing- 
ton to describe the damage they say will be 
done by the Reagan budget cuts that go into 
effect that day. 

Meantime, House Democrats have recalled 
that the committees they control are allowed 
to conduct investigations, and Tip O'Neill 
has launched a number of them into 
regional hearings focused on the effects of 
high interest rates and scarce federal dollars. 

As a result of all this, the Republicans are 
getting shaky about their support of the new 
round of budget cuts. And Washington, a 
city whose inbred discussions produce violent 
Swings of opinion, has—in its typical fash- 
ion—gone from thinking that Reagan is king 
of the world to thinking he is a political fall 


y. 

What everyone needs to do is step back one 
pace and take a deep breath. Otherwise, we 
are about to jitter ourselves into serious 
trouble. 

We have been down this road before—ex- 
actly 12 years ago, Then, the Republican 
president with nine months in office was 
Richard Nixon, and the issue that brought 
thousands to the streets was Vietnam. 

The troubles in today’s economy are, 
thank goodness, a lot less ugly a mess than 
Vietnam was 12 years ago. But there are cer- 
tain similarities in the situation. The basic 
problem in both instances is one the Repub- 
lican administration inherited from its 
Democratic predecessor. “Curing” the prob- 
lem is the basic mandate each Republican 
president received from the voters. 

In both instances, the Republican presi- 
dent put in place by the fall of his first year 
a long-term strategy for extricating the 
country from its bind. And in both instances, 
the opposition has gone to the streets with 
the claim that the program is not really as 
advertised in the previous campaign and, 
even if it is, it is not producing results as 
fast as they are needed. 

There was plenty to criticize in Nixon's 
Vietnamization, and there is plenty to doubt 
about Reaganomics. But it seems to me that 
any fair-minded appraisal has to conclude 
that there is greater political legitimacy to 
Reagan’s current effort than there was to 
Vietnamization, and therefore a more com- 
pelling case for caution in condemning it. 

While lives are being hurt by the Reagan 
economies, the human damage cannot be 
compared to that which resulted from 
Nixon's decision to attempt a gradual pull- 
out, which prolonged the agony of the 
Vietnam War. 

The Reagan plan—to a much greater ex- 
tent than Nixon’s—was suggested in fairly 
explicit terms by the president’s campaign 
statements. True, he dodged the painful 
truth about reductions in entitlement pro- 
grams and the shift of responsibilities to 
state and local governments. But anyone 
who did not understand that Reagan was 
proposing a major trade-off—lower taxes for 
fewer federal government services—was not 
listening. 


But the most significant difference is that 
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Reagan’s plan has been given explicit ap- 
proval by Congress, while Nixon's repre- 
sented purely executive-branch decision- 
making. 

Moreover, it was given approval by Con- 
gress as a long-term policy, not a quick-fix 
expedient. 

As readers of this column know, there 
have been grave doubts expressed about the 
pace and scale of the reduction in federal 
responsibilities and the manner in which 
p have been handed off to states and 
cities or just abandoned. I have been eyen 
more skeptical about the size of the tax cuts, 
and the promise of future tax indexation 
is one I thought no prudent Congress should 
make three years in advance. 

But this policy was approved by majori- 
ties less than two months ago. It has not 
yet been put in place. To consider scrubbing 
it now—or replacing it with an invisible 
alternative—strikes me, not as a sensible 
political judgment, but as a reaction of pure 
panic. 

There will be time—and need—for mid- 
course corrections. But to attempt them in 
the waning days of a congressional session, 
rather than in the 1982 consideration of the 
Reagan budget, entails even greater risks 
than the gamble implicit in Reaganomics. 


[From the Detroit News, Sept. 10, 1981] 


Let’s GIVE REAGAN ECONOMIC PACKAGE A 
CHANCE 


(By Willard C. Butcher) 


Someone once said that the modern Amer- 
ica’s prayer is: 

“Dear God, I pray for patience, and I want 
it right now!” 

The latest examples of this instant-grati- 
fication syndrome are the supposed sages of 
Wall Street, who, according to the other 
day's newspapers, are “concerned that the 
Reagan administration's economic program 
is not working.” 

“The question,” intoned one such market 
analyst, “is no longer whether the adminis- 
tration can balance the budget, but whether 
the whole supply-side concept will ulti- 
mately work.” 

Come on, fellahs. Let's give the President 
and his economic program time to at least 
become operative before we start to bury it. 

Indeed, it’s appalling when supposedly 
sophiscated observers denounce the admin- 
istration’s tax and budget cuts, literally be- 
fore they take effect on October t. That's not 
unlike ordering a new air conditioner and 
wondering, before it’s delivered, why the 
house isn't cool yet. 

In my view, little public purpose is served 
by sniping at the administration's economic 
package while ignoring the real facts, which, 
I believe, are the following: 

First, President Reagan has begun—and 
I underscore begun—to orchestrate a massive 
change in economic direction in this coun- 
try which, for the first time in decades, at- 
tempts to reduce the role of government 
and increase the role of private citizens to 
forge their own economic future. 

This philosophy, not unimportantly, 
parallels that of Thomas Jefferson and the 
other Founding Fathers, who believed the 
greater defense of capitalism was the en- 
couragement of individual liberty. 

So the President's economic direction for 
the country should be indisputable—even 
on Wall Street. Stated another way, the issue 
is not where we are going, but how we are 
going to get there. And getting from here to 
there requires that we leap a huge chasm 
and, on the way, endure a good deal of short- 
term, economic pain—unbalanced budgets, 
high interest rates, reduced social programs, 
tight money markets, and all the rest. 

In business terms, what the president is 
trying to do is invest in long-term strategies 
which, in the short run, may prove to be 
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somewhat costly. They are designed, how- 
ever, to improve the long-term “profitabil- 
ity” of our nation and the overall standard 
of living of our people. And I personally be- 
lieve they are well worth the pain. 

And “pain” is exactly what we are in 
store for—a painful period of economic re- 
adjustment. I also would expect a few mis- 
steps along the way, as we attempt first to 
reign in and then to turn around an econ- 
omy running amok. To think that every- 
thing will go smoothly is, to me, the height 
of naivete. 

It also is important to remember that, as 
the President himself has acknowledged, this 
economic program is merely a first step. 
Clearly, much more must be done to get us 
back on the track to economic growth and 
prosperity. For example: 

Further significant budget cuts are impera- 
tive to continue to reduce the government's 
drain on the private, productive economy. 

We must continue to hack away at coun- 
terproductive, government overregulation, 
an area where we have barely begun to 
scratch the surface. 

Anti-trust policies must be reexamined in 
light of increased competition from foreign- 
owned competitors both in the United States 
and abroad. 

Social Security and other similar programs 
must be revamped to strike a balance be- 
tween the legitimate requirements of the 
citizenry for health and welfare and the 
long-term needs of the nation for growth 
and prosperity. 

All these things and many more must be 
addressed, and I believe President Reagan 
and his administration will address them. 

But all will take time. And counting out 
the president's program before the bell rings 
strikes me as being very unfair. I'm sur- 
prised, frankly, that the criticism, presum- 
ably because of the pain involved in jumping 
our economic chasm, seem to have forgotten 
that the objective is to get to the other side, 
trying to eliminate the pain of adjustment, 
they've obviously also forgotten Lloyd 
George's warning that “the most dangerous 
thing in the world is trying to leap a chasm 
in two jumps.” 

In the view of this Wall Streeter, then, 
President Reagan already has taken bold 
and dramatic initial steps to soundly redi- 
rect the economic policy of our nation. I 
believe he deserves not our blind loyalty, 
but at least our patience and, more impor- 
tant, an honest effort by each of us to differ- 
entiate between short-term problems of eco- 
nomic readjustment and long-term pros- 
pects for economic re-emergence. 


[From the Providence Journal, 
Sept. 13, 1981] 
Conoress SHOULD Back REAGAN PROGRAM 


“Having called earlier this week for addi- 
tional cuts of $10 billion to $15 billion in 
the already-pared 1982 budget, President 
Reagan summoned his department heads 
Friday and hit them once again—hard. This 
time he ordered his Cabinet to chop more 
than $30 billion out of the 1983 budget and 
$44 billion in 1984. 

“Why the slashing attack on budgets that 
have already been heavily pared? In order 
that Mr. Reagan may keep the 1982 budget 
deficit within the $42.5 million framework 
he promised earlier this year, and ultimately 
balance the budget by 1984. The urgency to 
meet these commitments stems from the 
sustained high level of interest rates that are 
causing anguish in the business sector and 


-in Congress. 


“To his credit, Mr. Reagan has refused to 
succumb to the panicky reaction of some 
members of Congress, including some Repub- 
licans who should know better. Some legis- 
lators are blaming the ‘barons of Wall Street’ 
for high interest rates, implying that there is 
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some sort of cabal that meets in secret to 
manipulate interest rates. That version of 
how the money market works is either the 
result of economic ignorance or political 
duplicity. 

“The money markets which center in the 
lower reaches of Manhattan consist of more 
than $4 trillion in debt and $1 trillion in 
equity, This vast quantity of money is not 
an American lake; it is an international 
ocean, beyond the capacity of any group of 
Wall Street managers to manipulate. The in- 
terest rates that use of this capital com- 
mands reflect demand, which in turn is keyed 
to the degree of confidence borrowers have 
that capital will be available when and as 
needed. When borrowers anticipate huge fed- 
eral deficits, they worry that the Treasury 
will shoulder them out of the market. 

“In this context, congressional threats to 
‘punish Wall Street’ by reinstating credit 
controls or slapping a windfall profits tax on 
interest are purely political. Economically, 
they are self-defeating. 

“President Reagan recognizes the realities; 
he spurns such empty posturing and directs 
attention back to the source of the current 
high interest rates—deficit spending. One 
may argue about where further costs should 
be made, but it is hard to argue against the 
logic that the solution lies with less spend- 
ing and not with legislative palliatives to 
ease the pain that overspending inflicts. 

“Currently being heard is a proposal to 
give the President unprecedented power to 
impound congressionally appropriated funds. 
The idea has a certain practical merit. It 
means Congress can hand over to the Presi- 
dent the nasty Job of saying no to programs 
with potent constituencies. But it is a cow- 
ard's way out. Far preferable for Congress 
to stand up to the challenge, make the cuts, 
and shoulder the blame. Especially since, 
back in 1974, Congress decided to do just 
that when it took away the impoundment 
power from President Nixon and reformed 
its own budget-writing process so as to be 
more responsible. 

“We would not like to see Congress now 
abandon its efiort to be fiscally responsible 
at the first major test of its resolve. How- 
ever, if the legislative branch cannot sum- 
mon the courage to do what needs to be 
done, then perhaps it should give Mr. Reagan 
temporary impoundment powers to get the 
economy past the present situation. 

“For our part, we doubt that the present 
peak interest situation will continue un- 
abated, especially if Mr. Reagan continues 
on his present course. For one thing, the per- 
sonal income tax cuts voted by Congress do 
not come into effect until October 1. When 
their stimulative impact on the economy 
begins to be felt at that time—an important 
factor in the President's supply-side game 
plan—interest rates and other aspects of the 
economy may well begin to perform more 
acceptably. 

“It is far too early to start bewailing Mr. 
Reagan's economic program as a failure, and 
irresponsible for Congress to undercut it for 
political reasons.” 


{From the Columbus Dispatch, 
Sept. 22, 1981] 
A PREMATURE PROTEST 

“. .. Reagan’s policies haven't even taken 
effect yet and some within the labor move- 
ment are saying they have failed. This is at 
best grossly premature and at worst 
irresponsible. 

“Saturday's mass labor rally in Washing- 
ton, at which an estimated quarter of a 
million people protested Reagan's policies, 
is an example of misdirected anger. Workers, 
to be sure, have grievances. So do poor people 
who can't get jobs and rich people who have 
their earnings heavily taxed. But the griev- 
ances flow from the cause of the economic 
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problems facing this country and not from 
the solutions proposed by the president. 
“Reagan is trying to undo the damage 
caused by decades of deficit spending and 
uncontrolled taxation. He is trying to relieve 
the economy from the burdens of inflation 
and recession caused by undisciplined fiscal 
policies. And he is trying to help stimulate 
the economy and get new jobs created so 
that more people can work and those who 
do work will have greater buying power. 
“It’s not going to be easy, and the success 
or failure of his programs certainly cannot 
be evaluated before they are implemented. 
Next year’s congressional elections will be 
time enough to begin to judge Reagan's effec- 
tiveness. Then and only then will the real 
evidence begin to emerge. Then and only then 
can a responsible verdict be reached.” 


|From Human Events, Oct. 3, 1981] 


COUNTRY’S FUTURE AT STAKE: REPUBLICANS 
Must RALLY AROUND REAGAN BUDGET CUTS 


Unlike some of those fair-weather budget- 
cutters in Congress, President Reagan decided 
last week to push his war against federal 
spending, but eyen the President could not 
go far as he wished because of astonishing 
resistance from within his own ranks. 

In his nationwide TV speech—delivered as 
as we were going to press—the President out- 
lined a plan that he hoped would bring about 
a balanced budget by 1984. His recommenda- 
tions Included the elimination of the depart- 
ments of Education and Energy, reduction 
in entitlement programs, slashes in govern- 
ment borrowing authority and a prudent 
drawback in defense spending. In order to 
appease the non-supply siders in the finan- 
cial community, he called for the enactment 
of user fees and other revenue raising meas- 
ures that would bring into the Treasury $22 
billion over the next three years. In fiscal 
1982 alone, Administration officials contended 
the deficit would be reduced by $16 billion. 

Some of the planned reductions were im- 
precise, and the entitlement reform pack- 
age—which would specifically not include re- 
form of Social Security—was to “be trans- 
mitted to Congress in the near future.” 
Nevertheless, the President did offer concrete 
ways in which to reduce the deficits that 
have been agitating Wall Street. 

Happily, the President came forth with a 
fairly solid package, despite the yelps and 
howls of those jittery Republican congress- 
men who seem to be all a tremble more than 
a year before the congressional elections, In- 
deed, House Republicans were apparently so 
skittish about urging further cuts that they 
informed the President prior to his pitch that 
major reductions “just weren't going to fly.” 
Clearly, they were determined to cool the 
President’s ardor for going after the federal 
budget—even though this is clearly the only 
permanent solution for bolstering the finan- 
cial markets the country seems so concerned 
about. 

Frankly, we have been somewhat surprised 
that so many Republican lawmakers have 
begun to crawfish on Reaganomics. As soon 
as things weren't working perfectly, they 
began to run from the field of battle. Dag- 
wood Bumstead has displayed truer grit, 


The worst offender so far has been Rep. 
James Leach (R.-Iowa), the new head of the 
liberal Ripon Society, who last week issued 
& vicious, across-the-board attack on the 
Reagan Administration’s domestic and for- 
eign policies. But even Minority Leader Bob 
Michel (R.-Ill.), who did an excellent job 
holding his GOP colleagues in line on the 
earlier tax and budget votes, has been sound- 
ing a defeatist note. Michel has recently 
been telling the media how difficult It will 
be to pass any new budget cuts—thus creat- 
ing a poorer climate for the President— 
rather than constantly challenging the 
Democrats to reduce the budget deficit or 
bear the blame for high interest rates. 
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The Republican party, however, cannot re- 
treat now from this historic opportunity to 
get the federal budget under control. For 
decades the GOP has been charging full-tilt 
against those “wild-spending’’ Democrats, so 
how can it now—when the country finally 
has a Republican President who means busi- 
ness—duck responsibility for reining in the 
budget? The GOP lawmakers put Reaganom- 
ics on the books; now they must make it 
work. And there is no way it can work unless 
federal spending has been successfully con- 
trolled. 

Sen. Pete Domenici (R.-N.M.), chairman 
of the Budget Committee, has been so in- 
censed with the fair-weather budget-cutters 
that he says that "chicken" is too mild an 
epithet to hurl at his GOP colleagues who 
now say it's politically unwise to go after 
the budget any further. Upset with this line 
of reasoning, he recently told GOP congres- 
sional leaders, that “bringing inflation down 
and keeping it down are the cornerstone of 
political success. There’s nothing as politi- 
cally difficult as failure to address the prob- 
lem." 

Before you worry about a single constitu- 
ency, he added, remember that “if interest, 
rates don't come down and inflation doesn't 
come down, the voters that will hold us re- 
sponsible will be larger than any single 
group.” 

There is some misguided talk that the fed- 
eral budget has been cut deeply enough, 
but that kind of rhetoric is dangerous non- 
sense. President Carter and the Congress, 
for instance, thought they had actually bal- 
anced the budget in 1981, but, poof!, it is 
now some $60 billion in the red, President 
Reagan and the Congress thought they had 
held the fiscal 1982 deficit to $42.5 billion 
when they left for the August recess, but 
the best estimate now is that this under- 
states the deficit by about $16 billion. In 
view of this record, how can the markets be 
“reassured” that spending has been tamed? 
When we talk to businessmen, we get the 
same story over and over again: The poli- 
ticlans have continued to promise lower 
spending and balanced budgets, but they 
always renege in the end. 

Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, in some 
highly unpublicized remarks before the 
House Budget Committee last week, gave this 
as a major reason for the Wall Street shakes: 


“The primary source of the uncertainty 
gripping the markets is this unanswered 
question; Will we have the courage to see 
the new policies through, or will political 
pressures and rivalries cause yet another 
Administration to back away from its chosen 
course before it has reached its goals?” 


In order for this Administration to reach 
its goals, said Regan, it must cut back dras- 
tically on federal borrowing, since this bor- 
rowing soaks up huge amounts of funds that 
should be available for private business. It 
is this “crowding out" effect which is having 
such a devastating upward push on interest 
rates. And in order to reduce borrowing, of 
course, the Congress will have to continue to 
scale back explosive federal spending pro- 
grams. 

The ever-growing federal intrusion into 
the credit markets was dramatically under- 
scored by the secretary's figures. From 1955- 
1959, the federal government, based on direct 
federal borrowing, guaranteed loans and gov- 
ernment-sponsored borrowing, absorbed just 
19 per cent of the credit markets. From 1970 
to 1974, it absorbed 21 percent. From 1975 to 
1979, the federal government’s share of the 
credit markets was 27 per cent; and in both 
1980 and 1981, the figure was a whopping 36 
per cent. If one includes state and local fi- 
nancing, government absorption of the credit 
markets may come close to 50 per cent. 

Funds raised under federal auspices aver- 
aged just $32.5 billion in the early 1970s; 
they are averaging $135 billion in the early 
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1980s—or four times the sums of seven 
years ago. 

This is a chief reason why interest rates are 
so high, and this is why the President is so 
intent on reducing the role of government in 
our lives. The truth is that the federal gov- 
ernment—even in the wake of the first round 
of budget cuts—is still so huge that it is 
continuing to wreak havoc with the economy, 

The President’s speech contained one 
major disappointment, however. He had 
originally wanted to deal with the Social 
Security system, but because of tremendous 
pressure from Republican lawmakers in the 
Congress, he failed to come to grips with this 
spectacular spending program. Indeed, he 
has put off any possible reform until January 
1983 when a bi-partisan commission is sup- 
posed to come up with a solution. 

Unquestionably, the program is politically 
sensitive, but unless the Republicans are 
willing to tackle such uncomfortable, but 
enormously significant problems, they will 
never control the budget. 

Social Security is the General Motors of 
the entitlement programs, shovelling out bil- 
lions of dollars annually to 36 million re- 
tirees. Because of its precarious financial 
position, it has become an increasingly heavy 
burden for the taxpayer to shoulder, It has 
also become a major obstacle to the success 
of the supply-side tax incentives that Con- 
gress embraced in August. And it is for this 
resson we cannot understand why Rep, Jack 
Kemp (R.-N.Y.), the premier congressional 
supporter of supply-side economics and a 
man whom we normally agree with, felt 
impelled to publicly state that he will op- 
pose any Social Security cuts. 

Back in May, Richard Schwelker’'s Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services revealed 
just how deeply the current Social Security 
system cut against the grain of the tax re- 
duction program. 

Here's what the HHS fact sheet said: 

“Americans are already taxed to the limit. 
The last major Social Security payroll tax 
hike (in 1977) was the largest peacetime tax 
increase in American history. 

“The tax increases legislated in 1977 are 
still being phased in. Social Security tax rates 
increased by 8% percent in 1981 and will in- 
crease another 15 percent by 1990 without 
any change to current law. 

“Unless excessive costs are curbed, Social 
Security could eventually consume virtually 
the entire domestic budget (excluding na- 
tional defense and interest on the national 
debt). 

“To restore OASDI's solvency would re- 
quire a further 124 percent increase in 
OASDI payroll tax rates each year. FICA 
taxes would, on this basis, consume in 1985 
about 16 per cent of taxable payroll, falling 
equally on employers and employes. This 
would place a heavy new tax burden on cur- 
rent workers. For the typical two-worker 
family, this double surcharge would increase 
their Social Security taxes by $1,670 in 1986 
over 1981. Employers would face an equal 
increase.” 

Prof. Martin Feldstein, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 
perhaps the most knowledgeable student of 
Social Security, argued a similar point in 
the Wall Street Journal just this past week. 

“The Social Security program,” he la- 
mented, “is in serious financial trouble, The 
government's actuaries predict that the re- 
tirement fund will run out of money in 1982 
if there is no reduction in benefits or in- 
crease in revenue, And looking to the longer 
term, the actuaries warn that the changing 
age distribution of the population means 
tax rates of more than 20 percent and 
perhaps more than 30 percent to finance 
the benefits implied by existing law. If such 
high payroll taxes were piled on top of other 
federal and state taxes, most individuals 
would find themselves paying more than 50 
cents in tax on every extra dollar they earn.” 
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Prof. Feldstein, who conclusively demon- 
strates that Social Security benefits have far 
outpaced the inflation rate during the past 
decade, calls for “an immediate start to 
slowing the growth of benefits.” 

We think the professor is right on the 
mark. But unless this Administration and 
the Republicans in Congress face up to 
Social Security’s enormous problems, Rea- 
ganomics is not going to work. The crushing 
tax burden and the huge federal deficits— 
which we fervently hoped the Reagan Ad- 
ministration would cure—will still be with 
us for a long time to come. And the Repub- 
lican party will deservedly get the blame. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 28, 1981] 


PATIENCE Not PANIC 


Yes, President Reagan is somewhat more 
defensive now. It is clear that the euphoria 
generated by his solid and quick legislative 
victories over the economic recovery package 
has diminished as he confronts an unrespon- 
sive financial market and growing resistance 
from pressure groups in Congress and among 
the public at large. The Democrats are find- 
ing their voice again. Even some Republicans 
are beginning to protect their own political 
turf. Washington is returning, as well- 
respected political commentator David Bro- 
der puts it, to the more normal state of “poli- 
tics as usual.” 

But this is no reason for impatience. Wall 
Street gurus seem to be tempting the country 
with a sense of panic again—ironically at & 
time when there are some positive signs to be 
seen. The public should bear in mind that 
what the stock market does has only periph- 
eral effect on the economy as a whole. Panic 
over the looming budget deficit, moreover, is 
totally unfounded and simply a psychological 
reaction. Studies show that the US govern- 
ment deficit as a proportion of the gross 
national product is much smaller than in 
such economically sturdy economies as West 
Germany and Japan. After 20 years of such 
deficits anybody’s economics—Keynesian or 
non—calls for moves to bring a balance. But 
not frenzy if the project takes time. 

What positive signs do we have in mind? 
Without exaggerating them, they at least 
should be mentioned as the search for eco- 
nomic stability goes forward. Inflation has 
dropped from a 12.4 percent annual rate in 
1980 to about 8-9 percent now; the under- 
lying deflator, too, is declining. Interest rates 
seem to be inching downward. Labor unions 
are under pressure to moderate wage de- 
mands, and some are doing so, opting for job 
security instead of big raises. And there are 
signs the United States may be turning the 
corner on the decline in labor productivity. 
We have now witnessed six straight quarters 
of 2 percent annual increase in productivity. 

It is true the economy is headed for a 
showdown, perhaps a recession, as still-high 
interest rates and limited money supply con- 
tract business activity. But that, after all, is 
supposed to be the whole point of the mone- 
tary exercise—to brake the economy, bring 
down inflation, and then start up the econ- 
omy again at a less rapid rate in order to 
avoid another inflationary explosion. The 
process is slow; it is also painful. But it is 
widely accepted as a necessary step in curing 
inflation. 

What, then, of the President's “supplyside” 
program? No one yet knows whether it will 
work and many legitimate doubts are raised 
about the President's assumptions (that tax 
cuts will translate into massive savings, for 
instance). But, even if it does work, it will 
take time. Mr. Reagan is not being unreason- 
able when he asks the public to withhold 
judgment until the program actually goes 
into effect and has been in operation a while. 


However, the President did miscalculate 
earlier this year on his budget figures and the 
priority now, if the economic package is to 
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keep its original outlines, is to make further 
spending cuts. Some of Mr. Reagan's still 
sketchy proposals look worthy—eliminating 
certain tax loopholes for businesses holding 
federal contracts, for instance, and imposing 
fees on users of waterways and other federal 
services. But there has been a less-than-bold 
attack on the big-ticket items. After first 
courageously taking on social security, for in- 
stance, the President has done the politically 
expedient thing by dropping such proposals 
as a delay in cost-of-living raises and calling 
instead for a bipartisan committee to come 
up with a plan. Obviously he wants to spread 
the political risks. 

Nor has President Reagan gone after the 
defense budget with the same standard of 
close examination as he has applied to social 
programs. In the end he may find himself in- 
creasingly losing political ground if he con- 
tinues to slice away with what can seem in- 
difference at his “safety net” for the poor and 
disadvantaged—and even at such middle- 
class benefits as tax credits for energy con- 
servation—when the amount of waste and 
inefficiency in the military establishment re- 
mains high. 

It is possible in fact that President Reagan 
is not as wedded to his proposed $13 billion 
cut in defense over three years as he makes 
out. More likely, with his eyes on the far right 
wing of his party, he may be leaving it to 
Congress to make further reductions in the 
Pentagon budget. 

All of which is to remind ourselves again 
that there is no fast or foolproof way to turn 
the American economy around. The Presi- 
dent moved forcefully and effectively in the 
early months, largely because it was per- 
ceived he had a popular mandate for his ac- 
tions and because he stepped on few con- 
stituencies with strong political power. Now, 
as opposition grows—and as his own fore- 
casters proved overoptimistic on the size of 
the 1982 deficit—he must tough it out in a 
normal] give-and-take battle with the law- 
makers. The American people, for their part, 
must tough it out too. They are given to 
wanting quick results, but there will be no 
substitute for holding to a steady, patient 
course. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 29, 
1981] 


GUARDED Gurus: INVESTMENT MANAGERS Back 
REAGAN'S GOALS But EXPECT PROBLEMS 


“By and large, we obviously believe in the 
general thrust of the Reagan program,” says 
John A. Hill, the president of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan Asset Management Co. “Long term, 
we think the tax program will stimulate sig- 
nificant economic growth and capital for- 
mation.” 


In supporting President Reagan's policies, 
the official of the Marsh & McLennan Co.'s 
unit reflects the views of many U.S. money 
managers. However, he also is expressing the 
views of many of them when he adds: 


“But in the short term, those (the Pres- 
ident’s goals) are going to be frustrated by 
the government deficits and heavy borrowing 
requirements. The tax cuts are making the 
deficits bigger, and he isn’t going to get any- 
where near the real budget cuts he needs. So, 
until we see real progress on the deficit, 
either through revenue increases or through 
budget decreases, we think the economy will 
be stagnant, with some risk of an economic 
collapse comparable to (that in) 1974." 

TOUGH TIMES SEEN 


Following the President's address Thursday 
night, Robert G. Wade Jr., the president of 
BA Investment Management Corp., Bank- 
America Corp.'s investment subsidiary, Ob- 
served that he “wasn't unhappy” with the 
Reagan program, but he added: 


“Of necessity, it involves a significant 
amount of pain. That’s what the market is 
reflecting as much as anything else. It pro- 
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duces a period of instability and uncertainty 
in the economy.” 

The instability and uncertainty were clear- 
ly visible in yesterday's hectic markets. In 
the stock market, the Dow Jones industrial 
average plunged to a half-hourly low at 10:30 
a.m., when it was off 14.27 points, but then 
recovered to end up 18.55, the biggest daily 
rise in six months; volume was heavy (see 
story on page 3). The bond market traced 
a similar pattern, with an early decline and 
then a recovery that left prices higher on 
the day (see story on page 2). On foreign 
stock markets, prices generally plunged (see 
story on page 3). 

Underlying the markets’ swings are the in- 
vestment community's widely advertised 
deep-seated doubts about whether the Rea- 
gan program will work. And those doubts 
weren't allayed by the President's most re- 
cent address. George McKinney, senior vice 
president of Irving Trust Co. in New York, 
observes: 

“President Reagan's message last week 
showed they are visibly scratching to find a 
few hundred million in savings. Yet, they're 
telling us that finding $75 billion more in 
the next couple of years will be no problem. 
It's no wonder that markets are skeptical.” 

Moreover, the skepticism extends beyond 
the Reagan program itself to the American 
public. The Reagan economic plan, says Har- 
old E., Johnson, the executive vice president 
and chief investment officer at Continental 
Corp., “is a long-range program, and I think 
it's a mistake to look for short-term results.” 
But the official of the big insurance com- 
pany adds: “The American people are im- 
patient. They take pills for everything, head- 
aches and fallen arches. They like instant 
cures. But in the economy, that’s impossible, 
and I think it’s a mistake to expect them.” 

Doubts also continue to be raised about 
whether the Fed2ral Reserve will keep press- 
ing its fight against inflation. Frederick G. 
Mitchell, executive vice president of Re- 
search Management Associates Inc., says that 
if the Fed sticks to the current level of 
monetary growth, the investment-consulting 
subsidiary of Waddell & Reed Inc., will prob- 
ably increase its stock and bond portfolios 
steadily over the next six months. But if the 
Fed relaxes its reins and the money supply 
surges, he says, ıt will be “disastrous” for 
the stock market. 


Amid all these doubts, investment man- 
agers continue to be unusually cautious. For 
example, Marsh & McLennan Asset Man- 
agement, which manages $12.5 billion in 
mutual funds and pension money, began 
taking “defense” steps in June, Mr, Hill says, 
“when it became clear to us he (the Presi- 
dent) was going to get the tax cut but not 
the budget cuts he asked for.” 


Among those “defensive” steps, Mr. Hill 
adds, was an increase in the proportion of 
short-term money-market investments in 
the portfolio to a 25 percent to 30 percent 
range from 5 percent to 10 percent last 
spring. Bond maturities were shortened. And 
some funds were switched from stocks of 
small growth companies to those of larger, 
better-capitalized corporations that seem 
likely to hold up better in a tough economic 
environment. 

A somewhat similar strategy is being pur- 
sued by Continental Corp. Mr. Johnson says 
the insurer isn’t investing any significant 
amount of funds in the bond and stock mar- 
kets and has built up its short-term cash 
position 25 percent above the year-ago levels. 
However, he says the company has been 
making “equity-type investments”—typi- 
cally involving both loans and an equity 
stake—in oil and gas production and ven- 
ture cavital. The total return on such invest- 
ments typically exceeds 20 percent, he says. 

Mr. Johnson notes that Continental's gen- 


eral reluctance to invest isn’t solely attrib- 
utable to doubts about the Reagan program. 
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He says Continental, like other big property- 
casualty insurers, is being badly battered by 
widening underwriting losses and a slow- 
down in premium growth. The two forces, 
he adds, have sharply cut the amount of 
money that Continental has available for 
investment. 

“What's going on in the economy is posi- 
tive,” he says. “But it’s secondary to what 
is going on in our business.” If the under- 
writing cycle deteriorates further, he adds, 
“this could result in a liquidity problem for 
us.” 

Mutual of Omaha Insurance Co. faces 
similar problems. Partly because of in- 
creases in insurance claims and in surren- 
ders of annuities by policyholders, the com- 
pany “hasn't made a long-term investment 
this year,’ says John L. Maginn, the vice 
president for investments. 

The way a money manager's strategy is 
influenced by his own operating problems— 
as opposed to national problems—is strik- 
ingly illustrated at Republic Bank of Texas. 
There, one money manager is avoiding long- 
term bonds while another is buying them. 

The man avoiding them is Raleigh Horten- 
stine, the executive vice president for funds 
management. Mr. Hortenstine gets his in- 
vestable funds mostly from short-term cer- 
tificates of deposit, and consequently he is 
draining the bank’s $750 million investment 
portfolio of long-term bonds as fast as he 
can without taking big losses. As bonds 
mature, he puts the cash into short-term 
investments. “Our strategies are in place,” 
he says. “No one speech is going to change 
them.” 

But across the hall is H. Edward Ander- 
son, the senior investment officer overseeing 
$3.7 billion of discretionary trust funds for 
individuals and employe benefit plans. Be- 
cause he doesn’t have Mr. Hortenstine’s 
worries about the costs of money, Mr. Ander- 
son is plowing huge sums into long-term, 
fixed-rate bonds. He knows that the money 


he supervises will be in his hands for a long 
time, and he can afford to take the long 


view concerning the 


program. 

Although Mr. Anderson concedes that Wall 
Street has concluded that Mr. Reagan isn't 
cutting spending sufficiently, the trust officer 
considers the President's recent speech “one 
small step toward continuing to curb spend- 
ing.” So Mr. Anderson views long-term bond 
as a bargain because rates are historically 
high compared with inflation. “It doesn't 
take much to realize return of 25 percent to 
30 percent (through capital gains) when 
coupon rates are at 15 per cent,” he says. 
Therefore, his strategy for the next 12 months 
will be to buy bonds, even though “it suffers 
from not being right for the past 12 months.” 

Most money managers are a long way from 
making such a decision, however. Before 
Luther King Capital Management, a Fort 
Worth manager of pension funds and other 
investment pools, goes back into long-term 
bonds, says Emmett Murphy, a vice presi- 
dent, “we need to see three things: a confir- 
mation of some sort that secular (long-run) 
inflation rates are coming down, that govern- 
ment intervention in the capital markets is 
shrinking in real (inflation-adjusted) size 
and that corporate balance sheets are going 
to be in better shape.” 

Many other money managers express simi- 
lar views. At Mutual of Omaha, Mr. Maginn 
says he supports that Reagan economic pro- 
gram but adds that most large investors “are 
looking for some proof of efficilency—they 
aren't taking anything on faith.” He adds, 
“I can’t see anything in the short term that 
will change the psychology of the market.” 
At Security Pacific Investment Managers Inc.. 
a Security Pacific Corp. unit, Lloyd McAdam, 
the president, says, “We would be interested 
in long-term bonds when and if we believe 
that corporations and individuals aren't so 
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intent on paying for everything with bor- 
rowed money.” And at Fidelity Management 
& Research Co. in Boston, Fred Henning, the 
senior vice president for fixed-income invest- 
ments, says the company won't change its 
“very defensive” policy until it sees signs that 
the federal deficit is coming under control 
and that corporate and government credit 
demand is slowing. “Once ws see that, we'll 
review our strategy,” he adds. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 10, 

1981] 


WALL STREET AND THE BUDGET 


President Reagan has returned from the 
West to discover that it's the White House, 
not Santa Barbara, that the Apaches are 
circling. They're all uttering the same blood- 
curdling cry: “Look what's happening on 
Wall Street!” 

We hope the President and his troops 
continue to avoid panic because this may 
prove to be the biggest test yet of their 
nerves. It calls for a cool-headed look at why 
Wall Street was so unimpressed with those 
July budget and tax victories. 

One reason is that Wall Street knows the 
July budget reconciliation victory was only 
a battle, not the war. There's still plenty of 
fighting to be done to make the budget cuts 
real. For example, even though the recon- 
ciliation bill calls for cutting some $4 bil- 
lion in Social Security benefits, the House 
has already passed and the Senate will soon 
consider a bill that would restore minimum 
benefits, the one important thing the ad- 
ministration had thought it had won. 

Another reason is that the positive side 
of the Reagan program, lower tax rates, has 
not yet taken effect. The air still is full of 
doubts and conjecture and will likely con- 
tinue to be until after October 1, when the 
cuts begin to have impact on the economy. 

And finally, Wall Street, for all its ac- 
curacy in recording and playing back eco- 
nomic signals, is not a one-track tape. 
Capital markets are international and Wall 
Street has some interest, to say the least, 
in places like Gdansk, Moscow, Paris and 
New Delhi. What it sees is risk, and the pos- 
sibility that some disaster will someday be 
met by a new inflationary outpouring of 
dollars. 

All that considered, however, the economic 
situation is not nearly as bad as the politics 
of Washington would have us believe. The 
economy is indeed flat but one could hardly 
say it has been pole-axed by the extended 
period of high interest rates it has had to 
endure. Indeed, auto sales in August were 
relatively strong. Steel production, retail 
spending and durable goods orders continue 
to run well ahead of a year ago. Most eco- 
nomic forecasts are for real economic growth 
for 1981. 

Moreover, there is a good side to those 
high interest rates. Small savers, by means 
of money market funds and the gradual re- 
moval of savings account interest ceilings, 
are finally being allowed to earn market 
rates. We already are seeing signs of a re- 
vival of personal savings, which had been 
dried up by the. combination of inflation and 
interest rate ceilings. One thing happening 
on Wall Street is that the attractiveness of 
money market funds has transferred a lot 
of the action out of the securities markets 
and into the banks, but there is every reason 
to believe that this will be a temporary 
phenomenon if the Fed continues to wedge 
down money growth and inflation. 

The renewed attack on the White House is 
in fact a continuation of the old attack by 
the President's opponents in Congress. The 
aim is to put the President into a box. If 
he admits to concern about the high interest 
rates and flatness of the economy, it can be 
said that he has lost confidence in his own 
program (the one, keep in mind, which 
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hasn't yet gone into effect). If he professes 
no concern, his leverage for holding the 
budget ground he has won and winning 
more is weakened. 

The President has only one course. He 
must keep up the budget battle until it 
really is won, while at the same time dis- 
playing no loss of confidence in his pro- 
gram. There are still large areas of federal 
spending that are ripe for cutting if the 
President can overcome congressional op- 
position. As we have said here before, we 
would even be willing to suffer a trimming 
of projected military spending if we could 
see evidence of a coherent defense strategy. 
It should be kept in mind that Wall Street 
has heard September promises of tight 
budgets too often in the past. It will begin 
to believe when it sees how the budget looks 
next March. 

It’s a healthy sign that so many people 
are suddenly taking Wall Street seriously. 
It's too bad they didn’t start years ago, 
when stock and bond prices first started to 
falter under the impetus of soaring federal 
spending and rapid money creation. Back 
in 1965, after all, the Dow was near 1,000, 
equivalent to 2,540 in 1981 dollars. While 
no one in Washington was watching it 
plunged to 950 a month ago. Now because 
of another 100-point tick in the last month, 
the conventional wisdom is that Ronald 
Reagan, who has done more to cut the 
budget than any President in 20 vea-s. has 
been too timid. 

This is of course an opportunity fer Mr. 
Reagan. By all means he should cut more. 
The new proposal for impoundment powers 
is a good one. Something has yet to be done 
to get a grip on the entitlements programs. 
All this should be done, but without panic 
or apology. 


BLAME WALL STREET 
(By David S. Broder) 


Despite the handicaps of being a non-law- 
yer, a non-financial expert and a non-parti- 
san of the Reagan administration, it is plain 
even to me that the White House has grounds 
to sue Wall Street for non-support. Ronald 
Reagan's economic plan is being mauled by 
th® money-managers even before it gets a 
trial run. If the assault weren't so recklessly 
selfish and stupid, you could really laugh. 

If ever there has been a government in 
Washington eager to do acrobatics to please 
the business and financial big shots, it is this 
one. It has taken the biggest whack at fed- 
eral spending in £0 years, and every nickel of 
iS from “people programs” that the monied 
folks don't need, don’t want, don't use and 
don’t support. 

It has cut taxes generously for rich folks 
and even more generously for corporations. 
And the response has been one sulky bear of 
& market, a tailspin in stock and bonds and 
& run-up interest rates that have given the 
country the shakes and cast a nall over the 
bright economic future Reagan and his allies 
projected. Thanks a bunch, Well Street. 

However much Reagan and Co. have con- 
trived to get government off business’ back, 
the mighty men of the financial markets 
have said, “It's not enough. We want more.” 

Although Reagan never advertised it, the 
tax bill he bulled through Congress goes a 
long way toward eliminating the corporate 
income tax as a sienificant source of federal 
revenues, A top lobbyist for the bill says it 
will cut the corporate tax bills in half. But a 
lawyer I know has a client company that paid 
$42 million last year and will pay somewhere 
between $2 million and nothing next year, 
Given the creativity of cornorate accounting, 
I'll bet that is far from unique. 

The smart guys in Wall Street know this— 
even if most of the average Joes who were 
phoning their congressmen to pass the Rea- 
gan tax bill did not. The smart guys know 
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what the tax bill means for corporate cash 
flow and future after-tax profits. 

They know these are the ingredients for a 
booming stock market that would funnel bil- 
lions into job-creating investment. But they 
ain't buying stocks. Why? Because they can 
make even more money cashing in on the in- 
credible interest rates they can exact from 
government and private borrowers in the 
current debt-refinancing crunch. 

As a top Washington business lobbyist put 
it, “They can make 20 percent, with virtually 
no risk, buying short-term government obli- 
gations, so why should they take the risk of 
equity investments?” 

From one viewpoint, you could say Reagan 
is getting exactly what he deserves, as a true 
believer in the historically dubious theory 
that there is a “natural harmony” between 
business advantage and the public interest. 

Having exalted the virtues of the market- 
place, he is now seeing his own program vic- 
timized by men who calculate everything by 
the bottom-line calculus of that coldly im- 
personal market. For Reagan to “jawbone” 
the financiers for lower interest rates, as con- 
gressional Republicans suggest, would not 
just be ineffective, it would be thoroughly 
inconsistent with his own principles. 

And yet it is stunning to see the big wheels 
of Wall Street, so callously scuttling the very 
program that American business, in a liter- 
ally unprecedented fashion, has pressured 
Congress to pass just a few weeks ago. 

I asked my lobbyist friend, a key figure in 
that effort, ‘Don't they realize they have 
bought in on Reagan’s program and they 
have a stake in its working?” It was, appar- 
ently, a naive question. 

“Let me tell you,” he said, “there is no 
more shortsighted set of people than the 
Wall Street financial community. I'd really 
like to see Reagan tell these people to shove 
it. They didn’t elect him and they don’t 
own him.” 

But, of course, Reagan is not doing that. 
Instead, he is going back to Congress for yet 
more cuts, to convince the money-managers 
that he will somehow balance the budget. 

I thought to myself: the people who are 
imposing these demands are people who pro- 
claim the virtues of risk-taking. But they 
won’t take risks themselves. They are the 
ones who say it’s time for school-lunch users 
and subway riders to pay their own way and 
even make some sacrifices. But they will 
shortchange American enterprise's long-term 
capital needs in order to make a little more 
fast money from high interest rates. 

My grandmother used to talk about peo- 
ple who know the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. If these money-men don’t 
understand that they will never have a gov- 
ernment more eager to please than this Rea- 
gan outfit, and they sink its policies by their 
own shortsighted selfishness, then they de- 
serve what they will get. 

It’s just too damn bad a lot of other people 
will get hurt in the process. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 28, 1981] 
TIME To SHAPE UP 

President Reagan won a significant victory 
last summer in pushing his tax and budget 
bills through Congress. For a time it ap- 
peared that the prestige and authority of 
the Executive Branch was restored after a 
period of near anarchy brought about by the 
loss of presidential initiative in the Carter 
years. But the President's address to the 
nation last Thursday tells us that the battle 
is by no means entirely won. And, unfortu- 
nately, the erosion the President has suf- 
fered in September has been mainly due to 
the fecklessness of some of the key members 
of his administration. 


The key mistakes of the President's team 


were to (1) expect instant adulation from 
Wall Street and Main Street over the sum- 
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mer economic policy victories and (2) to 
respond to the failure of interest rates to 
drop and the stock market to soar by starting 
to play fast and loose with budget forecasts 
and Congress. 

Budget Director David Stockman, usually 
sure-footed both in his economics and his 
skills with Congress, was the main malefac- 
tor in this misplayed game. Reacting to 
criticism that the President's economic plan 
wasn't “working’’—even before it had gone 
in effect—he glommed onto some of the 
scariest deficit projections available and 
started using them to bludgeon the return- 
ing Congress, which already had been 
bludgeoned by some of the home folks over 
high interest rates. Mr. Stockman wanted 
more and bigger budget cuts, which made 
the public and the Congress even more 
doubtful about the administration's con- 
fidence in its own program. None of this was 
helped when other members of the supply- 
side school fanned fears of a bond market 
crisis, in their drive for a return to the gold 
standard. 

We have argued here that the gold stand- 
ard is a subject that deserves serious debate. 
But it has been very easy to misunderstand 
the urgency its advocates have demanded at 
a time when they have just come from major 
victories on the other planks of supply-side 
philosophy. They have created a false impres- 
sion that they don't have confidence in their 
own program. 

The fright and confusion of Congress, the 
appearance of disorder in the administration 
and the continued difficulties of the finan- 
cial markets prompted the President to set 
about to regain the initiative. Aside from 
the fact that it should never have been 
necessary, it was Mr. Reagan's usual master- 
ful job. He did not convey the sense of 
panic some of his underlings had displayed 
earlier. A call for further cuts of only $13 
billion was well within the goals he had de- 
vised earlier in the year. And indeed, pro- 
jections of the budget had changed, to the 
tune of adding some $13 billion to the pro- 
jected deficit, making it legitimate for the 
President to ask Congress to go one more 
mile. 

But some elements of the talk were dis- 
quieting. After having just won a major tax 
cut victory, he returned some ground to his 
anti-tax cut foes by promising to close some 
“loo-holes” to the tune of some $21 billion 
over three years. A few more flip-flops like 
that and Mr, Reagan will have himself a 
credibility problem. And it may well be that 
he has conceded too much, too soon on So- 
cial Security by acceding to the idea of 
borrowing from other trust funds to re- 
plenish the retirement fund and by intro- 
ducing the idea of ‘‘neediness’’ (hence wel- 
fare) into his plan for the minimum benefit. 


The question that arises out of all this is 
whether the President would have been 
better advised to simply sit tight, try to 
make sure that the Congress delivered on 
the budget cuts it had promised in the 
summer and told his budget chief to lay 
off the heavy rhetoric. He could have ended 
his speech to the people with the line that 
it's far too early to Judge an economic pro- 
gram that hasn't yet gone into effect and 
by calling for a few more budget cuts to 
offset the budget items, such as interest 
rates and agricultural subsidies, that don't 
look as promising as they did last spring. 
He could have also asked Congress to re- 
store the $9 billion in cuts he asked for but 
didn't get. 

The damage from the September panic 
is not overwhelming. The President has, on 
the whole, withstood the assault. And it 
could even be beneficial if this young ad- 
ministration has learned a few things about 
governing, primarily that policy making is 
not something you do in fits and starts, 
with key players competing to see who can 
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offer the most tantalizing tidbits to the 
press. It requires constancy and political 
honesty. We hore that the administration 
now will go back and review this September 
during which, in an excess of hubris over 
its summer victories, it almost delivered 
itself back into the hands of its foes. The 
exercise would be very useful as preparation 
for the battles that still lie ahead. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 1, 1981] 
MUZZLE THE MAJORITY LEADER 


If anyone knows a good treatment for over- 
wrought Congressmen, we urge him to rush 
to Capitol Hill and try to calm the place 
down, It seems that some Republicans went 
home for vacation and discovered that some 
of their best-heeled constituents dislike 
anti-inflationary policies. Both Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Baker and House Minority 
Leader Michel came back in a tizzy, threaten- 
ing to get out the 1970s snake oil again— 
credit controls, windfall profits taxes, wage 
and price controls, you name it. 

The thing that has the Republicans upset, 
and the Democrats intemperately gleeful is, 
of course, the continued high level of interest 
rates. It seems that some people who de- 
veloped big borrowing habits in the infia- 
tionary 1970s are finding the stuff expensive 
undsr the present regime. They're blaming 
the Eastern bankers, Wall Street, Paul 
Volcker, and all the other usual suspects. 
Congress, in response to the self-righteous 
complaints of these addicts, is threatening 
to take steps. The only difference from the 
1970s is that this time it’s the Republicans, 
not the Democrats, leading the pack. 

Should it be any wonder, then, that Wall 
Street has no confidence in the anti-inflation 
fight? Has any recent Fed chairman ever 
been able to stand up before this kind of 
onslaught from the Hill? Is it any surprise 
that the price of gold has headed upward 
in tune with the rising pitch of Howard 
Baker's and Bob Michel's voices? 

Just for perspective, let’s get one thing 
straight: The inflation take-off of the 1970s 
was & political phenomenon. It came about 
because somè powerful political constit- 
uencies, not all of which would be accurately 
described as “liberal,” saw ways to benefit 
from inflation. The Democrats, when they 
were in power, were politically astute enough 
not to even try to buck these forces, but 
inflation got so bad it finally swept a Demo- 
cratic President and Senate majority out of 
power. 

Republican Congressmen are acting as if 
they were never even aware that a pro- 
inflation lobby existed. They might do well 
to try to recall the lesson of last November: 
There’s also an anti-inflation lobby but it 
often keeps quiet until voting time. 


It doesn’t take much deep thought to 
understand why pro-inflation politics is so 
powerful. The combination of inflation and 
the interest rate tax deduction makes bor- 
rowing painless and even profitable. Any- 
one—small businessmen for example—who 
can raise prices in response to credit-fed 
consumer demand can play inflation like a 
slot machine that always comes up three 
oranges. Politicians love it because it auto- 
matically jacks up tax revenues. When Wash- 
ington tries to change the rules, Congress- 
men hear from all the constituents who liked 
the rules the way they were and who, quite 
naturally, think that the rule changes repre- 
sent bad policy. 


But those constituents are living in a 
dream world, and so are the Congressmen 
who respond to their pleas. Inflation and 
easy credit are fun but not sustainable. Most 
people work for hourly wages or salaries and 
they wake up one day and find that their 
real earnings are falling. Public services start 
to deteriorate because of inadequate capital 
recovery. Productivity starts to fall for the 
same reason. This in turn aggravates infla- 
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tion by slowing the flow of goods. The vi- 
cious circle can eventually turn to runaway 
inflation with potential to destroy a whole 
society. 

Ronald Reagan directly and Paul Volcker 
indirectly received a mandate last November 
to prevent this from happening. That is why 
the President is struggling to cut the federal 
budget and Mr. Volcker is allowing interest 
rates to stay high as-he tries to wedge down 
money growth. There is no way this can be 
painless to borrowers. But we are beginning 
to see some benefits to savers as they find it 
possible to obtain market interest rates. If 
this continues long enough savings and 
credit demand will come into better balance 
and interest rates will come down. Inflation 
already is slackening. 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Michel would do well 
to give some consideration to the constituents 
they are not hearing from, the ones who 
were badly hurt by inflation but who now find 
their situation improving. And instead of 
wasting their energies scaring the life out of 
the capital markets they should devote them 
instead to thinking of ways to see to it that 
the anti-inflation fight succeeds, 

CBO Has DISMAL RECORD as "DISMAL SCIENCE” 

SEER, CHAMBER CHIEF ECONOMIST SAYS OF 

Past FORECASTS 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—The Congres- 
sional Budget Office (CBO), which recent- 
ly issued a gloomy critique of the Reagan 
Administration's economic and budget fore- 
cast, has itself arrived at some other fore- 
casts in the past which have fallen well short 
of the economy's performance, an analysis 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's Economic 
Policy Division finds. 

According to Dr. Richard W. Rahn, Cham- 
ber vice president and chief economist and 
head of the Economic Policy Division, “Our 
analysis indicates that the CBO's track rec- 
ord leaves much to be desired. In fact, the 
Reagan forecast falls well within the CBO's 
average error range. 

“Starting in January, 1976, CBO fore- 
casters have issued a five-year forecast of the 
economy in conjunction with their Budget 
outlook. The forecasts sometimes have been 
hedged by having more than one forecast, 
such as a ‘Forecast A’ and a ‘Forecast B,’ or 
a baseline forecast vs. some other forecast. 
For purposes of comparison, Chamber econ- 
omists used the one that implied the more 
likely scenario. 

“Our examination of the forecasting rec- 
ord for the CBO indicates that when fore- 
casting for the next Budget year each Jan- 
uary, the CBO’s average Gross National Prod- 
uct (GNP) estimate was off by 1.7 percent- 
age points, with the average error in the rate 
of change in the GNP forecast equal to about 
60 percent of the change. The Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) forecasts were off by 3.4 
percentage points, while the unemployment 
rate was off by .3 percent. The Budget esti- 
mate based on a current services budget was 
off by $19.1 billion. 

“When the forecast was made two years 
ahead, the error for the change in GNP 
doubled from 1.7 percentage points to 3.3 
percentage points, the CPI forecast was off by 
five percentage points, and the unemploy- 
ment rate missed the mark by one percent- 
age point. 


“Based on this analysis, it is quite clear 
that the CBO’s average forecast error ranges 
for real GNP and consumer prices are larger 
than the difference between the President's 
estimates for these variables and those pre- 
dicted by the CBO’s forecast. 

“Thus, given the CBO's record of fore- 
casting, the Administration's estimates are 
clearly plausible and are consistent with 
the estimates generated by the Chamber's 
Forecast Center.” 
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The table below provides the detalls of the 
CBO’s average error rate for key economic 
variables computed by the Chamber's Eco- 
nomic Policy Division: 


AVERAGE CBO ERROR 


[tn percentage points} 


l-yr 
forecast 


2-yr 
forecast 


3-yr 
forecast 


L 
3. 
9. 


Note: Data based on an analysis of CBO Forecasts between 
1976 and 1980. 


SPEECH OF MILTON FRIEDMAN TO NTLC 
SEMINAR 


At best, the federal amendment cannot 
come into operation for something like four 
years. It must get out of the Senate and the 
House. It must pass the states and the 
amendment even then comes into force only 
after two additional fiscal years. You do have 
to allow for time to adjust to it. 

So it will be about four years. How that 
amendment works and what it does for us 
depends critically on where we are at the 
end of those four years. That's why the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for restraining the federal 
budget, for holding down federal taxes, is 
an integral part of the campaign to get the 
amendment passed, 

There is a short term and a long term 
element of that campaign. The short term 
element is to try to do the best we can in 
the next four years to hold down the budget 
so that the constitutional amendment starts 
from as low a base as possible. 

You notice, I didn't talk about budget cuts 
and tax cuts. Nobody, but nobody is pro- 
posing a budget cut. Nobody but nobody is 
proposing a tax cut, 

As Orrin Hatch was saying under the 
budget as it now stands, government spend- 
ing next year would go up by something like 
a hundred billion dollars. What President 
Reagan has proposed is that it go up by 
fifty billion dollars instead of a hundred 
billion dollars. 

Maybe I'm a penny pincher, but that 
doesn’t look to me like a budget cut. 

Similarly, under the Carter budget, taxes 
are scheduled to go up by about a hundred 
‘billion dollars. Under President Reagan's 
proposals, taxes would go up by something 
like fifty or sixty billion instead of a hundred 
billion. Again, I don't call that a tax cut. 

What the President is proposing is a slow- 
ing down in the increase in spending and 
taxing. It’s a move in the right direction, 
and don’t misunderstand me. I think that 
the budget message and the tax message that 
President Reagan proposed are remarkable 
documents. They show a great deal of cour- 
age and go a great, long way in starting the 
process of cutting government down to size. 

But they only start the process. 

Let me say a word about the expenditure 
side, and then I will go to the tax side. 

On the expenditure side, we had what was 
called a great victory a week or two ago, 
when the Congressional resolution was 
passed. But that was a first step in a long 
process. 

As Orrin Hatch said, they passed a resolu- 
tion to balance the budget last year. What 
happened to it? The recent budget resolu- 
tion like the one last year, so far as I am 
concerned, is at the moment pure paper, It 
is a pure expression of sentiment. It carries 
no power. There is absolutely nothing to 
make Congress live up to it except pressure 
from the public at large. 


The real fight will be fought in committee 
after committee as each individual set of cuts 
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in proposed appropriations comes to that 
committee and has to be adopted. That's 
where the real fight is going to be fought. 
That's where you are going to have hand-to- 
hand fights. 

The real question is whether the momen- 
tum can be maintained to keep the pressure 
on so that in those successive committee 
fights, we'll end up with the total that the 
aia N has asked for. That's a long, hard 
road. 

Moreover, this is the year 1981; 1982 comes, 
1983 comes, 1984 comes. The reason we are 
all part of the National Tax Limitation Com- 
mittee and have been fighting for a consti- 
tutional amendment is because we recognize 
how difficult it is to hold down government 
spending through statutory means by con- 
sidering one program after another. We rec- 
ognize that for each individual program 
there is a big constituency that wants to cut 
government spending at somebody else's ex- 
pense. 

So the battle is just starting. 

Never in my lifetime, and I suspect in most 
of yours, have we had as great an opportunity 
to win that particular battle, thanks to the 
vote last November, thanks to the special 
character of the man we have in the White 
House—a man who has been extraordinarily 
effective, who is a man of principle, who has 
been sticking by what he says and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

So we have a chance to win it but it is a 
very difficult battle and it has to be fought 
over and over again. 

I want to come to the tax side. There has 
been a great deal of criticism on the part of 
the press, and particularly on what's called 
Wall Street—a place where there is a lot of 
financial muscle and very little wisdom. 

I might add one more thing. I have always 
said that the two places in the country 
where you have the shortest foresight, where 
people look ahead the shortest period, are 
Wall Street and Washington. On Wall Street, 
you look to what is going to happen next 
week, At least in Washington, you look to the 
next Congressional election, which is a little 
longer, though not much. 

At any rate, there has been a lot of criti- 
cism that the President’s tax proposals are 
radical, inflationary, irresponsible, that you 
cannot now start to hold down taxes unless 
you first hold down government spending. 

Who is making these arguments? They are 
coming from the people who brought us 
where we are. They are coming from the peo- 
ple who are responsible for our present big 
budget. They are coming from the people 
who are responsible for our present high 
taxes. 

They know very well how to keep the taxes 
high. That's what they are experts in. But 
what they don't know and don't understand 
is how to get spending and taxes down. 

In my opinion, the situation is precisely 
the reverse of what they claim. I know if I 
had a child who was spending too much, the 
most effective way to cut his spending would 
be to cut his allowance. If you know any- 
body, whoever it may be, and you ask your- 
self what would be most likely to make him 
spend less, you can be sure it’s to cut his 
income. 


It’s no different with Congress. It’s no dif- 
ferent with government. The Congress is 
going to spend whatever the tax system 
raises, plus a good deal more. But that good 
deal more is not indefinitely expansive. Espe- 
cially under current circumstances, when 
there is enormous popular pressure for a bal- 
anced budget, That's manifested in the form 
which this amendment took. It’s manifested 
in the success which Jim Davidson and his 
associates have had in getting thirty states 
to call for a constitutional convention. 


Deficits are unpopular. The way to get the 
budget restraints implemented is to make 
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sure the feet of Congress and the Senate are 
kept to the fire of having to avoid excessive 
deficits. The way to do that is to hold down 
the amount of money they have coming in. 

That is why I have long been in favor of 
cutting taxes under any circumstances for 
any excuse for any reason in any way what- 
soever. 

I strongly favor the particular kind of tax 
cuts that President Reagan has proposed, 
cuts that are for three years so that you 
only have to vote once to keep their feet 
to the fire three years in a row. It's a terrible 
thing to have to face this fight each year, 
year after year. 

I like the idea that the tax adjustment 
is across the board for individuals because 
that gives you a broad basis of support in 
the populace. If I had my way, of course, 
I would like the reductions in rates to be 
even bigger. I think it would be nice if we 
could have tax changes that eliminated the 
whole of that hundred billion dollar increase 
that’s scheduled in the budget, 

But I am a little bit realistic, not often, 
but sometimes, and I recognize there are 
limits to what you can do. So I think the 
President's tax program makes a great deal 
of sense. 

I'm not arguing for it on the mistaken 
view that people have attributed to some 
proponents of supply side economics, I am 
not arguing for it because I believe that 
cutting tax rates will increase government 
revenues. There is no doubt that there will 
be some effect in that direction. There is no 
doubt that cutting marginal tax rates on 
individuals will lead them to refrain from 
some tax shelters they might otherwise en- 
gage in, will lead them to work harder, will 
lead them to save more, to invest more ef- 
fectively, and therefore that the reduction 
in revenue will be less than the Treasury 
will estimate by its standard procedures. But 
that’s not my main argument. 

In fact, if it were true that a particular 
cut in tax rates would increase government 
revenue, then I would say that the cuts 
weren't deep enough, because my objective 
is to reduce the revenue. I regard it as a 
disadvantage of a cut in tax rates If It does 
not decrease the revenue. 

In order to get as much of an incentive 
effect as possible on enterprise, initiative, in- 
vestment and so on, what you need to do is 
cut high marginal tax rates. There is no 
doubt that cutting those high marginal tax 
rates will have a big feedback effect by in- 
creasing the amount of income reported. 

But we ought to cut tax rates deeply 
enough so that the feedback effect is more 
than offset and revenues decline. That is the 
only way, in my opinion, to bring effective 
pressure on Congress to keep spending down. 

The other argument that is being made is 
that somehow tax cuts in tax rates are in- 
flationary. Again, the people from whom that 
argument is coming are not the reovle I’ve 
heard in past years complain about inflation, 
The argument is coming from those people 
who produced the inflation, those people who 
have told us all along that we are unduly 
concerned about the problem of inflation and 
are not sufficiently concerned about the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

Let me go to the argument itself. There 
are two points I want to make. 

The first is inflation is not produced by 
the budget. Inflation is produced by the 
Federal Reserve System and nobody else. The 
Federal Reserve System has been behaving, 
in my opinion, very badly. It has been engi- 
neering extraordinarily erratic monetary 
growth over the past couple of years. It has 
recently embarked on an exvansionary path 
of monetary growth, which if continued, 
threatens to torpedo much of the President's 
economic program. 

If there is a wild bull in the china shop 
at the moment, unfortunately, it’s the Fed- 
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eral Reserve, If you want to stop inflation 
that's where you've got to look. 

The second point is, if you reduce govern- 
ment spending by a dollar, that takes a dol- 
lar out of the stream available to bid for 
goods and services. If you reduce tax receipts 
by a dollar, that adds a dollar to the stream. 
Why don't the two cancel out? 

Is.there some way in which, when the gov- 
ernment spends a dollar, that’s not infia- 
tionary? But when a private individual 
spends a doliar it is? 

Is there some way when the government 
spends a dollar it adds to employment, but 
when a private individual spends a dollar it 
doesn't add to employment? 

I must say that is a distinction which es- 
capes me completely. 

Those who are arguing against the tax 
proposals are completely wrong from begin- 
ning to end. They should be rejected. We 
should all support as strongly as we possibly 
can the adoption in full of the proposals 
that President Reagan has made to cut tax 
rates, as well as to restrain the budget. 

As I said at the outset, we have reason for 
congratulation. I think the reporting of the 
amendment out of the Judiciary Committee 
is a marvelous thing and we ought to all be 
delighted with it. But we do not have any 
reason for complacency, We have not won. 
The first batter has been up to bat. 
The first ball has been thrown. The pitcher 
on our side got a strike. That's about where 
we are in this game. 

Thank you. 


Mr. SCHMITT. Madam President, I 
am happy to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in this New Year's Eve party. 

Tomorrow begins the new fiscal year. 
If not for the events of last November, 
this would have been like many other be- 
ginnings of fiscal years in the past. It 
would have marked the advent of an- 
other cycle of outrageous spending by 
the Government, burdensome taxation 
of earnings, and poor economic perform- 
ances. 

Last November, however, the people of 
this Nation asked for an end to that. 
They asked for relief from high taxation 
which paid for outdated or inefficient 
Government programs. They asked for 
relief from Government interference in 
their businesses and private lives. We 
gave the American people the relief for 
which they asked. 

Not only did the Congress agree to 
major budget reforms in the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act and also agreed to 
the largest tax cut in history, but the 
appropriations process is now under con- 
trol for the first time in decades. This 
has been most clearly shown by the re- 
forms and expeditious handling of the 
fiscal year 1981 rescissions and supple- 
mental bill. 

Tomorrow begins the program that we 
had the courage to enact. We have rea- 
son for pride. Over the past 9 months, 
we have cut the personal income tax 
burden more than any other time in the 
history of the United States. We have 
for the first time cut back on the rate of 
growth of the Government budget. More 
than that, we have shown that we are 
committed to restoring balance and 
growth to our Nation’s economy. 

We have done a good job, but it is not 
over. In fact, we have just begun. In or- 
der to achieve a goal of a balanced budg- 
et. further refinement must be found. It 
will be done. Other things must be 
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achieved as well. My colleagues in the 
Senate know well my concern for the 
amount of saving done in today’s econ- 
omy. Saving, foregoing current con- 
sumption, is the capitalist economy’s 
way of providing the basis of investment 
for future generations. 

Savings are the source of capital for 
investment and that investment is the 
generator of increased productivity and 
employment. Investment means new 
plants and equipment and new jobs to 
build new production facilities and op- 
erate new machinery. If the critical ele- 
ment of personal savings is absent from 
this equation, then production and em- 
ployment suffer. To achieve the econom- 
ic goals of full employment and price 
stability that are the express goals of our 
national economic policy, it is crucial 
that our economy generate increased in- 
vestment through increased savings. 

Recent studies have shown a close cor- 
relation between rates of growth and 
the rates of savings and investment. It 
is, therefore, no coincidence that the 
United States, with the lowest rate of 
savings among major industrialized na- 
tions, is also affected with stagnating 
economic growth. The U.S. rate of sav- 
ings as a percentage of national income 
in 1976 was only 4.9 percent compared 
to rates of 7.1 percent in England; 12.4 
percent in France; 13.0 percent in Ger- 
many; and 20.9 percent in Japan. 

The anemic level of U.S. savings as 
compared to the leading industrial na- 
tions of the world accounts, in part, for 
the declining GNP growth rate and high 
inflation rate of the United States as 
measured against these same nations. It 
is interesting to note that each of these 
countries offer considerably greater in- 
centives to savings and investment than 
does the United States. 

The tax cut that we have enacted will 
return more of the hard-earned wage to 
the wage earner and his or her family. 
When we voted on the tax cut, our hope 
then and our hope now is that the tax- 
payer would save his or her tax cut. 


Consider, though, a person in the 35- 
percent tax bracket who saves $500 of 
h‘s tax cut. Let us assume that he can 
get a 10-percent interest payment in 1 
year on that $500 saving. In 1 year he 
will have $550. However, after we get 
through taxing his interest, he will have 
$532.50. The real rate of return on his 
investment will be 6.5 percent. Where 
is the incentive to save with inflation 
well above 6.5 percent? Can we blame 
the taxpayer for preferring consumer 
purchases to a low return on his sav- 
ings? 

With the “All Savers Act” there is rea- 
son to believe that the taxpayer will save. 
On the heels of All Savers there is a pro- 
vision which, starting in 1985, will ex- 
clude 15 percent of net interest up to 
$3,000 from taxation. We need to do 
more. 


This provision only begins to address 
the problem. In our work ahead we 
should strive to provide an incentive to 
save at all levels of saving. We should 
work to find a level of taxation on sav- 
ings which will insure a large stock of 
inexpensive capital for our future. 
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We have plenty to be proud of as we 
move into the new fiscal year and into 
a new era of fiscal responsibility. Today 
is a good day to be proud, and tomorrow 
will be a good day to continue our work. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Madam President, Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, is the first day of the new 
Federal fiscal year. And, perhaps more 
important, the first day of America’s new 
economic beginning. 

Today, I join with my Senate col- 
leagues to make the official inception of 
the Reagan economic program. The Rea- 
gan program for economic recovery offers 
even-handed approaches to cutting taxes 
and Federal spending in order to restore 
economic justice to all Americans. 

As vice chairman of the Joint Econom- 
ic Committee, I have chaired a number 
of hearings on the economic aspects of 
problems in our defense and farm in- 
dustries. I have also presided over a series 
of hearings on the troubled social se- 
curity program. 

The bottom line solution to all of these 
problems is a healthy American econ- 
omy—one that is not hindered by exces- 
sive regulation and taxation. 

The Reagan program is the first step 
taken to cure the disease rather than 
simply cover up the symptoms. And, con- 
trary to the charges of the President’s 
critics, it has already made some impor- 
tant differences in our economic stability. 

When the previous administration left 
office, the year-to-year inflation rate was 
15.2 percent, unemployment was at 7.4 
percent and Federal taxes took 22 per- 
cent of the gross national product. 

By comparison, the year-to-year in- 
flation rate, or CPI, is now running 
slightly under 9 percent. Unemploy- 
ment is at 7.2 percent and when the Pres- 
ident’s first term is over about 19.5 per- 
cent of the GNP will go to Federal taxa- 
tion. 

All of that has occurred in this period 
before the tax and budget cuts have gone 
into effect. 

Coupled with a substantial amount of 
the newly proposed budget cuts, I believe 
America is on the right track to return 
to a healthy economy. 

The Joint Economic Committee will 
continue to examine economic matters of 
concern to the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

William Albrecht, an associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Iowa, recently wrote an article which 
offers a good summary of the Reagan 
program and the hope it offers for our 
economic recovery. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Daily Iowan, Sept. 25, 1981] 
REAGAN’S ECONOMICS CAN WORK 
(By William Albrecht) 

Seven weeks ago, virtually everyone agreed 
that Ronald Reagan was a miracle worker. 
Not everyone liked the miracles, but the 
President had indeed achieved the impossi- 
ble. He had talked Congress into a huge tax 
reduction and had persuaded it to reduce 
spending in areas long thought to be off 
limits to budget cutters. But heroes don't 
last very long in America. Reagan's miracles 
are now forgotten; instead we worry that he 
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sleeps too soundly. After all, interest rates 
are high, the stock market is down, investors 
are jittery and Congress is on the verge of 
panic—its usual reaction to unpleasant news. 
Already we can read editorials announcing 
that Reagonomics is dead. 

But obituaries for Reagan’s economic pro- 
gram are premature. It has not even gone 
into effect yet. Moreover, the odds are that, 
given a chance, it will have reasonably suc- 
cessful results. 

The four elements of Reaganomics—slower 
growth of government spending, lower tax 
rates, tight money and less regulation—have 
been thoroughly analyzed by friend and foe 
alike. Unfortunately, the debates over the 
specifics of each element have tended to de- 
tract attention from the program as a whole. 
And the basic rationale for what Reagan is 
trying to do can be understood only by look- 
ing at the entire package. This in turn re- 
quires an understanding of what makes a 
market system, or capitalism, work. 

Capitalism is based upon what Adam 
Smith termed “the desire for bettering our 
conditions.” It is a system that provides in- 
centives for improving our conditions. People 
respond to these incentives by working, pro- 
ducing, saving, investing and taking risks. As 
a result of this activity wealth is created, and 
society’s standard of living increases. Rela- 
tively few people do most of the investing 
and risk taking. Thus, it is a “trickle down” 
system. But it works. No other system comes 
close to matching capitalism's efficiency or 
ability to create wealth—for the worker as 
well as the entrepreneur. 

If capitalism is to perform well, however, 
there must be adequate incentives for work- 
ing, producing, saving, investing and taking 
risks. This means that for workers, there 
must be rewards for effort and penalties for 
lack of effort. For businesses, entrepreneurs 
and other risk takers, there must be rewards 
for success and penalties for failure. With- 
out such rewards and penalties, economic 
stagnation is inevitable. 

The basic thrust of the Reagan program is 
to increase (or restore) the incentives that 
make capitalism work. Over the past several 
decades, government has enacted many laws 
which have lessened incentives. Many, per- 
haps most, of these laws are desirable. No 
one of them has seriously reduced incentives. 
But as a whole, they have made a major 
contribution to the stagnation of the U.S. 
economy. 

Income support programs reduce the pen- 
alties for not working and not saving. The 
high benefit-reduction rates in most such 
programs also reduce the risk taking, espe- 
cially by small businesses and small investors. 
They also stifle competition and promote 
monopoly Government subsidies and bail- 
outs to business, reduce the incentive to be 
efficient. Price controls reduce the incentive 
to invest where investment is most needed. 

High tax rates and tax shelters provide in- 
centives to invest in low productivity areas 
rather than high productivity ones. High tax 
rates also distort the incentives to work and 
save. The list goes on and on. Then add to 
this the impact of inflation on incentives. 
Inflation is, in part, responsible for high tax 
rates. It also generates political pressure for 
spending programs, such as those mentioned 
above, which reduce incentives. Additionally, 
inflation by itself is a great distorter of in- 
centives. It punishes savers and rewards 
spendthrifts. It punishes those who invest in 
new technology and new factories and re- 
wards those who invest in gold and other 
unproductive assets. 

Stopping inflation, therefore, is essential 
to Reagan's attempt to restore incentives. 
And this is the aspect of the program which 
raises the most doubt. The administration 
is relying almost exclusively on tight money 
to control inflation, This and the huge bor- 
rowing demands by the federal government 
are causing today’s high interest rates. High 
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interest rates, of course, tend to choke off 
investment, and slow economic growth. The 
administration, therefore, in looking for ad- 
ditional budget cuts—even to the extent of 
questioning the once sacrosanct defense 
budget. 

The trick now is to get the deficit small 
enough sọ that interest rates will fall with- 
out sacrificing an anti-inflationary monetary 
policy. If this can be done—and there is 
no economic reason why it cannot—it is like- 
ly that the rate of inflation will continue to 
decline. More importantly, our real income 
will start to grow. 

With a little bit of luck—such as political 
Stability in the Mideast—the economy, will 
do much better in the 1980s than it did in 
the 1970s. A number of shocks, including the 
dramatic rise in oil prices, the collapse of the 
old international monetary system and a 
change in the composition of the labor force, 
slowed the economy in the last ten years. We 
have finally adjusted to most of these 
changes, and the stage is almost set for a pe- 
riod of sustained, relatively non-inflationary 
growth. The major missing ingredient has 
been the incentives that will allow our cap- 
italistic system to do what it does best—cre- 
ate wealth. The Reagan program promises to 
supply this ingredient. It should be given a 
chance. 

Albrecht is a UI associate professor of Eco- 
nomics. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS TO 
FIGHT CRIME AND DRUG TRAF- 
FICKING 


Mr. CHILES. Madam President, the 
day before yesterday, the President un- 
veiled his proposals to fight crime and 
drug trafficking. I would like to make a 
few comments and observations on his 
plans. 

First of all, Iam delighted that he has 
come forward with a plan. On May 13, 
exactly 20 weeks ago, I persuaded 12 
other Senators to go with me to the 
White House and ask the President to 
make the fight on crime his No. 2 domes- 
tic priority, just after the economy. His 
speech yesterday shows that he has re- 
sponded to the concerns we raised at that 
meeting, and is moving forward to fight 
crime. I am really pleased. I welcome his 
commitment and support. We need it. 
Pop tenly pledge my cooperation in this 

ght. 

I was also pleased to see that he has 
come down so strongly in favor of the 
proposals that I and many of my col- 
leagues are working on to fight crime and 
drug trafficking. 

In the fight against drug trafficking: 

The President wants to encourage crop 
eradication programs for illegal drugs 
grown overseas. That amounts to an en- 
dorsement of a bill I introduced earlier 
this year (S. 664). It lifts the present 
restrictions on using foreign assistance 
funds for that purpose. That bill has al- 
ready been adopted by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee as an amend- 
ment to the foreign assistance bill which 
is now before us. 

He wants to get the military more 
involved in helping law enforcement offi- 
cials catch drug smugglers as they 
approach our shores. By doing so, he en- 
dorses a bill that I and several Senators 
proposed to amend the posse comitatus 
law. That bill, if enacted, would foster 
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better detection of smugglers since it en- 
ables the military to pass on radar sight- 
ings to local police. That measure has 
already been approved by the Senate, as 
part of the defense authorization bill. 

The House has also passed similar leg- 
islation. They are now in conference 
working out the differences in the de- 
fense authorization bill. 

He wants to increase efforts to stop 
drugs at our borders. That sounds like 
my efforts to get the Coast Guard more 
involved in intercepting drugs. I was able 
to earmark $300 million for an expanded 
Coast Guard construction program, and 
Iam trying to get the full amount funded 
in the Appropriations Committee. 

He wants the IRS to be more involved 
in catching criminals and big time drug 
dealers through financial investigations. 
That is an endorsement of a bill (S. 732) 
Senator Nunn and I introduced to get the 
IRS more involved in catching big time 
criminals. That bill passed the Senate 
earlier this year as an amendment to the 
tax reform package. I am disappointed to 
say the House did not accept that in con- 
ference, but they have assured us they 
will hold hearings on it. 

The President also outlined several 
proposals to reform our courts, to make 
sure that our criminal justice system is 
as fair to the victim of crime and to so- 
ciety as it is to the criminal. Once again, 
his proposals amount to an endorsement 
of several court reform measures that 
many of us in the Senate have been 
working on. 

He wants to change the bail statutes, to 
make sure that dangerous criminals who 
are arrested are not put back on the 
streets. That concept—telling the judge 
to look at the danger that release of a 
person poses to the community—is a cen- 
tral feature of my bail reform proposal 
(S. 1253), and of several others intro- 
duced by other Senators. I would like to 
see him focus on the special problem of 
bail for drug traffickers who are arrested. 

He wants to reform the so-called ex- 
clusionary rule, that at times lets the 
guilty go free because of a technical vio- 
lation of the search and seizure rules by 
the police. I agree with that, and have 
endorsed this proposal in the past. 

He wants to increase penalties for per- 
sons who use a firearm to commit a 
crime. One of the anticrime bills I am 
working on (S. 814) would do just that. 
I would also like to increase penalties for 
large scale marihuana traffickers. 

I am deeply concerned, however, about 
another event that took place yesterday. 
While the President was announcing his 
tough, new offensive against crime, his 
budget cutters were slashing the budgets 
of Federal law enforcement agencies. 

With the crime and drug trafficking 
situation being what is is, this is hardly 
the time to cut back on our law enforce- 
ment arms. I know that the President is 
committed to a strong national defense 
program. As far as I am concerned, the 
fight against crime and drug trafficking 


is every bit as vital to our national secu- 


rity as a strong defense program is. 

I consider it to be domestic defense, 
and I do not think that we can afford 
cuts in domestic defense any more than 
we can afford to cut national defense. 
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I am especially concerned because the 
effect of the budget cuts would be to re- 
duce our domestic defense budgets below 
the levels originally proposed by the 
Carter administration earlier this year. 

The budget cuts proposed, according to 
the information I received, amount to a 
6-percent cut in the FBI, a 12-percent 
cut in the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration, a 10.4-percent cut in the Coast 
Guard, a 6-rercent cut for U.S. attor- 
neys, a 6-percent cut for the Customs 
Service, and a 4.5-percent cut for the 
Internal Revenue Service. And it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that these cuts 
are based on the Justice Department 
budget submitted in March. That budget 
has already made cuts from the original 
law enforcement budget proposals that 
the Carter administration proposed in 
January. So at a time when the President 
is moving forward with a series of pro- 
posals to fight crime, his budget cutters 
are moving to deny our law enforcement 
agencies the resources they need to do 
the job. The President took a step for- 
ward in fighting crime on Monday, but 
Iam afraid his budget cutters took a step 
backward at the same time. 

Madam President, the table I am sub- 
mitting sets out the budget requests for 
Federal law enforcement agencies at dif- 
ferent points in this year. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 BUDGET REQUESTS 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Jan- 
wary 
1981 
(Carter) 


March 
1981 


- $743.6 

= 236.2 

--- . 194.8 

... 2,649.2 
Customs Service 510.2 _ 480.0 _ 451.2 
Coast Guard..._...... 2,200.7 2,193.0 1,964.4 


Mr. CHILES. Madam President, I am 
serious about fighting crime, and I be- 
lieve that the President's remarks on 
Monday show that ħe is serious, too. But 
it is vital that we make sure that our 
law enforcement agencies have the re- 
sources to win that fight. I am con- 
cerned that the budget cuts will cripple 
that effort to fight crime and drugs. And 
I do not think that is something that 
the President wants to do. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR FORD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Kentucky is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I thank 
the Chair. 


BUDGET AND OVERSIGHT . IM- 
PROVEMENT AMENDMENTS OF 
1981 


Mr. FORD. Madam President. I am 
today introducing for myself and Mr. 
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Bumpers a bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974, the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, and the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. This action 
is motivated by the recent experience 
with budget and appropriations bills in 
Congress, particularly our current and 
familiar delay in enacting regular ap- 
propriation bills, and by a growing con- 
viction that an annual budget cycle is 
no longer suitable to the needs of the 
Federal Government. 

Each appropriation year the executive 
and legislative branches spend count- 
less hours making hundreds of line item 
decisions. The time and energy con- 
sumed in this effort diverts both 
branches from focusing attention on the 
major budget and spending decisions. 
There is little doubt that these decisions 
can be better made on a 2-year rather 
than 1-year cycle. 

In the past 5 years, deadlines for first 
and second budget resolutions have been 
met only twice out of ten reporting dates. 
The lag in the other eight completions 
extended for as many as 74 days. And, 
of course, this year, for fiscal 1982, we 
have already passed our September 15 
deadline by 15 days, and the Senate is 
not expected to act on the second budget 
resolution until sometime in November. 
This would be 2 months after the com- 
pletion date specified in the Budget Act 
and a full month into the new fiscal 
year. 

In the same 5 years, only in one were 
all 13 regular appropriation bills enacted 
by the beginning of the fiscal year, and 
even in that year (fiscal 1977), a contin- 
uing resolution was needed to fund some 
programs, and for the 5 years, a total of 
10 continuing resolutions had to be 
enacted. In 4 of the years, the enactment 
of the continuing resolutions lagged 10 
to 17 days after the fiscal year began. 

Clearly, we are not doing our budgeting 
jobs well, It is time we concentrated on 
making necessary improvements. 

All of us chafed under the pressure and 
haste of this year's budget reconciliation 
measures. It is unwise to attempt recon- 
ciliation in the first budget resolution, 
and it is unwise in the reconciliation 
prozess to direct the standing committees 
to rush through ill-considered—if con- 
sidered at all—changes in the substantive 
statutes which establish and shape Fed- 
eral programs. 

Such use of the Congressional Budget 
Act was never intended. Those pressure 
practices constitute a denial of due proc- 
ess to Members of Congress, and through 
them, to the public at large. The bill I 
introduce today—a nonpartisan com- 
monsense bill—proposes to correct these 
procedural flaws. But it will do more be- 
cause it proposes to establish a biennial 
budget cycle for the Federal Government. 

By limiting reconciliation to the sec- 
ond budget resolution, the bill should 
prevent the mistakes that resulted this 
year from pressure and haste. The bill 
also offers a solution to the dilemma 
which has forced the Budget Commit- 
tees to include reconciliation in the first 
resolution in the first place, by provid- 
ing more time both for reconciliation 
and the second resolution, and by a pro- 
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posal to withhold enrollment of spending 
bills until completion of the second reso- 
lution and reconciliation. 

It has become increasingly clear to 
me that we in Government are not effi- 
ciently utilizing our time. The magni- 
tude and complexity of our executive 
and legislative branch duties have grown 
by leaps and bounds—but the clock and 
the calendar remain unexpandable. 

Among the things we can do to better 
organize our activities is to convert our 
budget-appropriation cycle to biennial, 
rather than annual. This is not a new 
idea. It has been proposed, propounded 
and considered in the past. 

Annual authorizations, budgeting and 
appropriations have become so time- 
consuming that we scarcely finish the 
job 1 year before we must plunge into 
it again for the next. The rush is so great 
that not only is it questionable whether 
we do a good job, it is clear that our 
oversight and other legislative duties 
suffer severely from the annual budget 
demands. 

In a recent article published in the 
March-April 1981 issue of Challenge, the 
Director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, Alice M. Rivlin, gave forthright 
expression to her views on the congres- 
sional budget process, and made several 
wise recommendations. Among these 
were her suggestions relating to a bien- 
nial budget system. 

Dr. Rivlin commends the existing 


budget system as a vast improvement 
over pre-1974 methods, but acknowl- 
edged a widespread public perception 
that Congress does a bad job of budget- 


ing. She attributed this to two main fac- 
tors, namely, first, the failure to accept 
and deal with economic uncertainty as 
an inescapable fact of life, and second 
the propensity to try to do too much and 
make too many not-so-important deci- 
sions. She added, 

In particular, the annual budget cycle is 
a pernicious one. For most activities of gov- 
ernment, annual review is too frequent... . 


Further into her article, Dr. Rivlin 
observed: 

An obvious first step toward reducing the 
frequency of decisions on government pro- 
grams would be two-year appropriations for 
almost everything. This would allow the 
Congress to use the first year of each two- 
year session for oversight and the second 
to enact a two-year appropriation. 


After some thoughtful comments on 
the virtue, if not necessity, of longer 
continuity and reliability with respect to 
the funding of many government pro- 
grams, the article concludes that: 

(1) Economic forecasting is still an un- 
certain art and economists’ estimates of the 
effects of policy change leave much to be 
desired; (2) annual review of all spending 
is wasteful, and one-year-at-a-time budget- 
ing impedes consideration of major budget 
changes with enough time to carry them 
out; and (3) a better system would involve 
fewer, less frequent appropriations, a multi- 
year planning cycle, but room for short-run 
flexibility in a few programs. 


Consider how much valuable time can 
be saved, for our executive department 
officials and Members of Congress if we 
cut in half the budget tasks confronting 
us. Consider, for example, the substantial 
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savings in printing costs alone, by mak- 
ing such a change. 

There are many variations on what 
Congress can do With respect to schedul- 
ing authorizations, budgeting activities 
and appropriations bills. Our colleague, 
Senator Bumpers, has this year intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 22, directing the 
Budget and Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittees to conduct a study on the feasi- 
bility of moving to a biennial fiscal basis. 
However, I believe the potential benefits, 
not only to the Congress but to the ex- 
ecutive branch, are so great that it would 
be better to move directly to considera- 
tion of a specific bill to accomplish this 
objective. 

Some of the advantages of a 2-year 
budget system should be briefly noted. 
They are: 

First, there will be savings of time, ef- 
fort and money; 

Second, multiyear planning, budget- 
ing and appropriations will allow for 
more careful legislative work on al] mat- 
ters—new legislation, oversight, budget 
resolutions and appropriations; 

Third, extending the budget period can 
and should introduce a greater degree of 
spending discipline and stability, and can 
be a major, effective step in curbing in- 
fiation; and 

Fourth, State and local governments 
will benefit greatly from the increased 
certainty of the Federal impact on their 
plans and budgeting. 

Twenty-one States, including my own 
State of Kentucky, have for several years 
successfully and profitably followed this 
practice. While there are, of course, 
many differences which make a State- 
Federal parallel less than perfect, bien- 
nial budgeting can be done successfully 
in the Federal Government, and I believe 
it should be done. 

It is interesting to note that while past 
OMB Directors have had some objections 
and reservations to biennial fiscal pro- 
posals, the present Director, David 
Stockman, was a cosponsor of H.R. 2000, 
a bill introduced in the 96th Congress to 
provide for just such a 2-year budget, 
authorization, and appropriation system. 
Also this year, the General Accounting 
Office has already indicated its support 
for the concept in commenting on the 
Bumpers resolution. 

Madam President, this is not an anti- 
budget procedure bill. It is not anti- 
Budget Committee, or Appropriations 
Committee, or any other committee. I 
sincerely believe this bill would strength- 
en the budget process and benefit every 
committee. More importantly, it would 
benefit the entire scope of all government 
operations, Federal, State, and local, and 
thus, of course, would benefit all the peo- 
ple these governments serve. 

Madam President, I intend to ask that 
the bill lie on the desk for 3 days so my 
colleagues may join me in sponsoring 
this legislation. 

Now, Madam President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that following my remarks 
there be printed in the Recorp: First, the 
bill itself, second, a section-by-section 
analysis, and, third, a short summary of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
S. 1683 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Budget and Over- 
sight Improvement Amendments of 1981". 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that the present annual Federal budg- 
eting process— 

(1) allows insufficient time for the fulfill- 
ment by the Congress of its legislative and 
oversight responsibilities; 

(2) allows in sufficient time for the review 
and consideration by the Congress of au- 
thorizing legislation, budget resolutions, and 
appropriation bills and resolutions and other 
spending measures; 

(3) allows insufficient time for the evalua- 
tion of costly and complicated Federal pro- 
grams, which contributes to the unrestrained 
growth of the Federal budget; and 

(4) allows insufficient time for agencies 
and State and local governments to plan for 
the implementation of programs. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to estab- 
lish a more thorough and timely process 
for the adoption of the Federal budget by— 

(1) establishing a two-year cycle for the 
adoption of the budget; 

(2) including Federal loan guarantees and 
off-budget agencies and activities in budget 
totals and in the budget process; 

(3) requiring the separate and distinct 
consideration of authorizing legislation, the 
budget, and appropriation bills and resolu- 
tions and other spending measures and 
thereby allowing full evaluation of the need 
for and the merits and costs of the various 
programs and agencies of the Federal 
Government; 

(4) strengthening congressional procedures 
for the consideration of budget resolutions, 
reconciliation bills and resolutions, appro- 
priation bills and resolutions, and other 
measures providing spending authority; and 

(5) strengthening the requirement for 
congressional oversight of Federal programs 
by authorizing committees. 

REVISION OF TIMETABLE 


Sec. 3. Section 300 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“TIMETABLE 

“Sec. 300. The timetable with respect to 
the congressional budget process for any 
Congress (beginning with the Ninety-eighth 
Congress) is as follows: 

“First Session 

“On or before: Action to be completed: 

November 10 (of the preceding session) Pres- 
ident submits current 
services budget for the 2- 
fiscal-year budget period 
beginning in the succeed- 
ing even-numbered year. 

January 10—President submits his budget 
for 2-fiscal-year period be- 
ginning in succeeding cal- 
endar year (the ‘2-fiscal- 
year budget period’). 

April 1—Congressional Budget Office submits 
report to Budget Commit- 
tees with respect to 2-fis- 
cal-year budget period. 

May 1—Committees and joint committees 
submit reports to Budget 
Committees with respect 
to 2-fiscal-year budget pe- 
riod. 

June 1—Committees report bills and reso- 
lutions authorizing new 
budget authority for 2-fis- 
cal-year budget period. 
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July 1—Budget Committees report first con- 
current resolution on the 
budget for 2-fiscal-year 
budget period to their 
Houses. 

August 1—Congress completes action on first 
concurrent resolution on 
the budget. 

October 1—Committees report allocations of 
first concurrent resolution 
among programs within 
their jurisdiction. 

October 1—Congress completes action on 
bills and resolutions au- 
thorizing new budget au- 
thority for 2-fiscal-year 
budget period. 


“Second Session 
“On or before: Action to be completed: 


January 10—President submits revised 
budget for 2-fiscal-year 
budget period. 

April 1—Committees report bills and resolu- 
tions providing new budget 
authority and new spend- 
ing authority for 2-fiscal- 
year budget period. 

April 1—Congressional Budget Office submits 
report to Budget Commit- 
tees with respect to 2-fis- 
cal-year budget period. 

June 15—Budget Committees report second 
required concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget to 
their Houses. 

July 1—Congress completes action, except 
enrollment, on bills and 
resolutions providing new 
spending authority for 2- 
fiscal-year budget period. 

1—Congress completes action on 
second required concur- 
rent resolution on budget 
for 2-fiscal-year budget 
period. 

September 25—Congress completes action on 
reconciliation bill or reso- 
lution, or both, imple- 
menting second required 
concurrent resolution. 

October 1—2-fiscal-year budget period be- 
gins.”’. 

TWO YEAR CYCLE FOR CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 2(2) of the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended by striking out 
“each year” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“biennially”. 

(b)(1) Section 3(1) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘2-fiscal-year budget pe- 
riod”; and 

(B) by striking out “such year" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such period”. 

(2) Section 3(4) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(3) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(6) The term ‘2-fiscal-year budget pe- 
riod’ means the period of 2 fiscal years be- 
ginning on October 1 of any even-numbered 
year.”, 

(c) Section 202(f) (1) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “each year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “each fiscal year in a 
2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year commenc- 
ing on October 1 of that year” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘succeeding 2-fiscal-year 
budget period”; and 

(3) by striking out “such fiscal year” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such 2-fiscal-year budget period”. 


August 


of such Act is 
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(d)(1) Section 30l(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “MAY 15" in the sub- 
section heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof “AUGUST 1 OF EACH ODD-NUM- 
BERED YEAR"; 

(B) by striking out “May 15 of each year” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “August 1 of each odd-numbered 
year”; and 

(C) by striking out “the fiscal year begin- 
ning on October 1 of such year” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the 2-fiscal year budget 
period beginning on October 1 of the suc- 
ceeding year”. 

(2) Section 301(c) of 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “March 15 of each 
year” in the matter preceding paragraph 
(1) and inserting in Meu thereof “May 1 of 
each odd-numbered year”; and 

(B) by striking out “the fiscal year be- 
ginning on October 1 of such year” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
2-fiscal-year budget period beginning on 
October 1 of the succeeding year”. 

(3) Section 301(d) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(B) by striking out “April 15 of each 
year” in the third sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1 of each odd-num- 
bered year”; 

(C) by striking out “the fiscal year be- 
ginning on October 1 of such year” in the 
third sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the 2-fiscal-year budget period beginning 
on October 1 of the succeeding year”; 

(D) by striking out “five” in paragraph 
(5) and inserting in lieu thereof “six”; 

(E) by striking out “such fiscal year” 
in paragraph (6) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the first fiscal year of such 2-fiscal- 
year budget period,”; and 
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(F) by striking out “such period" in para- 


graph (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such six fiscal year period”. 

(4) Section 301(e) of 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “2- 
fiscal-year budget period”; and 

(B) by striking out “set for” in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “set forth”. 

(e)(1) Section 303(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out "fiscal year” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “2- 
fiscal-year budget period”; and 

(B) by striking out “such year" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such period”. 

(2) Section 303(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “2-fis- 
cal-year budget period”. 

(f) Section 304 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘fiscal year” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal- 
year budget period”. 

(g) (1) Section 307 of 
amended—. 

(A) by striking out the section heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof “COMMITTEE 
ACTION ON APPROPRIATION AND OTHER SPEND- 
INO BILLS"; 

(B) by inserting “(a) Committee Action 
on Regular Appropriation Bills.—"” before 
“Prior”; 

(C) by striking out “fiscal year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 

(D) by striking out “that year” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “that 
period”; and 

(E) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b)(1) Reporting of Certain Measures By 
April 1 of Each Even-Numbered Year.—Ex- 


such Act is 


such Act is 
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cept as provided in paragraph (2), all bills 
and resolutions providing budget authority 
or spending authority (as defined by section 
401(c)(2)(C)) for any 2-fiscal-year budget 
period shall be reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate no later than April 1 
of the year in which such period begins. 

“(2) If a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate determines that 
changes in circumstances with the passage 
of time require a waiver of paragraph (1) 
with respect to any bill or resolution provid- 
ing supplemental appropriations for any 
period, such committee may report, and the 
House or Senate may consider and adopt, a 
resolution waiving the application of such 
paragraph in the case of such bill or 
resolution.”. 

(2) The item relating to section 307 in the 
table of contents in section 1(b) of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 307. Committee action on appropri- 
ation and other spending bills.”. 


(h)(1) Section 308(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year” in the 
matter preceding paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 

(B) by striking out “fiscal year” in para- 
graph (1)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(C) by striking out “5” in paragraph (1) 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof “6”; 

(D) by striking out “such fiscal year” in 
paragraph (1) (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the first fiscal year of such 2-fiscal-year 
budget period”; 

(E) by striking out “such period” in para- 
graph (1)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such 6 fiscal year period”; 

(F) by striking out "fiscal year” in para- 
graph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”: 

(G) by striking out “such year” in para- 
graph (2)(A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such period”; 

(H) by striking out “5" in paragraph (2) 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof "6"; 

(I) by striking out “such fiscal year” in 
Paragraph (2)(B) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “the first fiscal year of such 2-fiscal- 
year budget period”; 

(J) by striking out “such period” in par- 
agraph (2)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such 6 fiscal year period”; and 

(K) by striking out “fiscal year” each 
place it appears in the last sentehce of such 
subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(2) Section 308(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year" in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(B) by striking out “fiscal year” each 
place it appears in paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 

(C) by striking out “fiscal year” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period"; 

(D) by striking out “fiscal year” in para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof "2- 
fiscal-year budget period’; 

(E) by striking out “such year” each place 
it appears in paragraph (3) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “such period”; and 

(F) by striking out “fiscal year” each place 
it appears in paragraph (4) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(3) Section 308(c) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “FIVE” in the subsec- 
tion heading and inserting in lieu thereof 
“SIX"; 


(B) by striking out “each fiscal year” 
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each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each 2-fiscal-year budget period’; 

(C) by striking out “5 fiscal year beginning 
with such fiscal year” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “6 fiscal years beginning with such 
2-fiscal-year budget period”; and 

(D): by striking out “such period” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “such 6 fiscal year period”. 

(i) Section 309 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the seventh day after 
Labor Day of each year" in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1 of each even-numbered year"; 
and 

(2) by striking out "fiscal year” each place 
it appears in paragraphs (1) and (2) and 
inserting in lleu thereof ‘'2-fiscal-year budget 
period”. 

(j)(1) Section 310(a) 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “in each even-numbered 
year” after “report to its House” in the first 
sentence; 

(B) by striking out “fiscal year” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(C) by striking out “fiscal year” each place 
it appears in subparagraphs (A) and (C) of 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"2-fiscal-year budget period”; and 

(D) by inserting “or prior 2-fiscal-year 
budget periods” after “prior fiscal years” in 
subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1); 

(2) Subsections (b) and (d) of section 
$10 of such Act are amended by striking out 
“each year” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “each even-numbered 
year”. 

(3) Section 310(f) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out “It” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “In any even-numbered year, 
it"; and 

(B) by striking out “fiscal year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”. 

(k) Section 311 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “fiscal year” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘2-fiscal- 
year budget period”. 

(1)(1) Section 401(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “fiscal year’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budg- 
et period”. 

(2) (A) Section 401(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “the fiscal year 
which begins during the calendar year in” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the first 2- 
fiscal-year budget period which begins after 
the date on”. 

(B) Section 401(b)(2) of such Act is 
emended by striking out “fiscal year” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(m) (1) Section 402 of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by striking out “REPORTING or” in the 
section heading and inserting in lieu there- 
of “ACTION ON”; 

(B) by striking out the subsection heading 
for subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Dates for Reporting and Final Ac- 
tion.—(1)"; 

(C) by striking out “fiscal year” each 
place it papears in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 


(D) by striking out “May 15” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “June 1 of 
the odd-numbered year”; and 


(E) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragranh: 

“(2) The Congress shall complete action 
on all bills and resolutions directly or in- 
directly authorizing the enactment of new 
budget authority for a 2-fiscal-year budget 
period no later than October 1 of the year 


preceding the year in which such period 
begins.”’. 


of such Act is 
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(2) The table of contents in section 1(b) 
of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 is amended by 
striking out “Reporting of" in the item 
relating to section 402 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Action on". 

(n) Section 605(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “each year (beginning 
with 1975)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“each even-numbered year (beginning with 
1982)"; 

(2) by striking out “the ensuing fiscal 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 2- 
fiscal-year budget period beginning in the 
following calendar year”; and 

(3) by striking out “such ensuing fiscal 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
period”. 

(0) Section 607 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out "for a fiscal year (be- 
ginning with the fiscal year commencing 
October 1, 1976)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “for a fiscal year or a 2-fiscal-year budget 
period (beginning on or after October 1, 
1983)"; and 

(2) by striking out “May 15 of the year 
preceding the year in which such fiscal year 
begins” and inserting in lieu thereof “May 
15 of the year preceding the year in which 
the bills and resolutions setting forth such 
authorizations are to be reported under sec- 
tion 402”. 


ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET AND IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL ACT OF 
1974 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 2 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974 (as amended by section 4(a) of. this 
Act) is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (4); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph 
paragraph (6); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (4) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) to provide for the congressional de- 
termination biennially of the appropriate 
level of gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans and the appropriate 
level of commitments to guarantee loan 
principal; and”. 

(b)(1) Section 3(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “except that such 
term” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
includes the authority to make direct loans 
but". 

(2) Section 3 of such Act (as amended by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection and sec- 
tion 4(b)(3) of this Act) is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

"(7) The term ‘direct loan’ means a dis- 
bursement of funds by the United States 
or any officer or agency thereof (not in ex- 
change for goods or services) under a con- 
tract which requires the repayment of such 
funds with or without interest, and in addi- 
tion includes— 

“(A) direct participation in a loan made 
and held by another person or government; 

“(B) the purchase (through secondary 
market operations) of a loan made by an- 
other person or government; and 

“(C) the acquisition of a federally guaran- 
teed loan made by another person or gov- 
ernment, as collateral or in satisfaction of 
default or other guarantee claims.”. 

(c) (1) Section 202(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended by striking 
out “and (3)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(3) information with respect to direct 
loans and guarantees of loan principal, and 
(4)". 

(2) Section 202(f)(1) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(c) of this Act) is 
further amended by striking out “and (B)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(B) the levels 
of direct loans and guarantees of loan prin- 
cipal, and (C)". 


(5) as 
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td) Section 301(a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(d)(1) of this Act) 
is further amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (7); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (6) as 
paragraph (8), and (in such paragraph) 
striking out the semicolon and “and” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans and the appropriate level of total 
commitments to guarantee loan principal; 

“(7) an estimate of gross obligations for 
the principal amount of direct loans and an 
estimate of commitments to guarantee loan 
principal for each major functional cate- 
gory, based on allocations of the appropriate 
level of total gross obligations for the prin- 
cipal amount of direct loans and the ap- 
propriate level of total commitments to 
guarantee loan principal; and”. 

(e) Section 301(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) ADDITIONAL MATTERS IN CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION PROHIBITED.—It shall not be in 
order in the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives to consider any first concurrent 
resolution on the budget required by this 
section if such concurrent resolution on the 
budget includes any matter other than the 
matters described in paragraphs (1) through 
(8) of subsection (a).”. 

(f) (1) Section 301(c)(2) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(d)(2) of this Act) is 
further amended— 

(A) by striking out "the estimate” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an estimate”; and 

(B) by striking out “, and budget outlays 
resulting therefrom,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and budget outlays resulting there- 
from, the total amounts of gross obligations 
for the principal amount of direct loans, and 
the total amounts of commitments to guar- 
antee loan principal,”. 

(2) Section 301(c) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after “1946.” the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The Committee on 
Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs of 
the Senate shall each also submit to the 
Committee on the Budget of its House its 
recommendations as to the appropriate level 
of total gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans and the appropriate 
level of total commitments to guarantee loan 
principal.”. 

(g)(1) Section 302(a) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after “total 
budget outlays” and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma; 

(B) by inserting a comma and "total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans, and total commitments to guar- 
antee loan principal” after “total new budget 
authority”; and 

(C) by inserting “or authorizing such ob- 
ligations and commitments” after “such 
new budget authority”. 

(2) Section 302(b) of 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (1); 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (2) as 
paragraph (3); and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (1) the 
following new paragraph: 

(2) the Committee on Appropriations of 
each House shall also, after consulting with 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
other House, subdivide among its subcom- 
mittees the allocation of gross obligations 
for the principal amount of direct loans and 
the allocation of commitments to guarantee 
loan principal allocated to it in the joint 
explanatory statement accompanying the 


conference report on such concurrent resolu- 
tion; and”. 


of such Act is 


such Act is 


September 30, 1981 


(h) Section 304 of such Act (as amended 
by section 4(f) of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “It shall not be in order in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives to 
consider any concurrent resolution on the 
budget revising a concurrent resolution on 
the budget for any fiscal year which is 
adopted before the adoption of the second 
concurrent resolution on the budget required 
for such fiscal year under section 310 if the 
concurrent resolution making such revisions 
includes any matter other than the matters 
described in paragraphs (1) through (6) of 
section 301(a). It shall not be in order in the 
Senate or the House of Representatives to 
consider any concurrent resolution on the 
budget revising the second concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget required for a fiscal 
year under section 310 or any concurrent 
resolution on the budget for such fiscal year 
adopted after such second concurrent resolu- 
tion if the concurrent resolution making 
such revisions includes any matter other 
than the matters described in paragraphs 
(1) through (6) of section 301(a) and para- 
graphs (1) through (4) of section 310(a).”. 

(i) Section 307(a) of such Act (as amended 
by section 4(g)(1) of this Act) is further 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after “budget 
outlays” and inserting in Meu thereof a 
comma; and 

(B) by inserting “. gross obligations for the 
principal amount of direct loans, and com- 
mitments to guarantee loan principal,” after 
“new budget authority”. 

(J) (1) Section 308(a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(h)(1) of this Act) is 
further amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1); 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(D) how the level of gross obligations for 
the principal amount of direct loans and the 
level of commitments to guarantee loan prin- 
cipal provided in that bill or resolution com- 
pare with the appropriate level of gross obli- 
gations for the principal amount of direct 
loans and the appropriate level of commit- 
ments to guarantee loan principal set forth 
in the most recently agreed to concurrent 
resolution on the budget for such fiscal year 
and the reports submitted under section 302; 
and”: 

(C) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (B) of paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
“and”: 

(D) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) in the case of a bill or resolution 
providing new or increased commitments to 
guarantee loan principal— 

“(A) how the new or increased commit- 
ments to guarantee loan principal provided 
in the bill or resolution will affect the levels 
of loan guarantees under existing law as set 
forth in the report accompanying the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget for such 
2-fiscal-year budget period, or, if a report 
accompanying a subsequently agreed to con- 
current resolution for such period sets forth 
such levels, then as set forth in that report; 
and 

“(B) a projection for the period of 6 fiscal 
years beginning with the first fiscal year in 
such 2-fiscal-year budget period, of the out- 
lays which will result from that bill or res- 
olution in each fiscal year in such 6-year 
period.”; and 

(E) by striking “or (2)(B)” in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and “(2)(B), or (2)(C)”. 

(2) Section 308(b) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(h)(2) of this Act) is 
further amended— 

(A) by inserting “and commitments to 
guarantee loan principal” after “new budget 
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authority” in the first sentence and in para- 
graph (2); 

(B) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (3); 

(C) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon and “and”; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) an up-to-date tabulation comparing 
the gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans and the commitments 
to guarantee loan principal for such fiscal 
year in bills or resolutions on which the Con- 
gress has completed action to the gross obli- 
gations for the principal amount of direct 
loans and the commitments to guarantee 
loan principal set forth in the most recent- 
ly agreed to concurrent resolution on the 
budget for such fiscal year and the reports 
submitted under section 302.”. 

(3) Section 308(c)(1) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(h)(3) of this Act) is 
further amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” after “budget 
authority” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma; and 

(B) by inserting a comma and “total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans, and total commitments to guar- 
antee loan principal” after “budget outlays”. 

(kK) (1) Section 309 of such Act (as amend- 
ed by section 4(i) of this Act) is further 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(a) Completion of Action 
Required.—” before “Except”; 

(B) by inserting “or specifying the level of 
gross obligations for the principal amount of 
direct loans or the level of commitments to 
guarantee loan principal for such fiscal 
year,” after "such year,” where it first appears 
in paragraph (1); and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) -LIMITATION ON ENROLLMENT.—Bills 
and resolutions providing new budget au- 
thority for any 2-fiscal-year budget period or 
hew spending authority described in section 
401(c)(2)(C) for any 2-fiscal-year budget 
period shall not be enrolled until the concur- 
rent resolution required to be reported under 
section 310(a) for such 2-fiscal-year budget 
period has been agreed to, and if a recon- 
ciliation bill or reconciliation resolution, or 
both are required to be reported under sec- 
tion 310(c) for such 2-fiscal-year budget 
period, until Congress has completed action 
on that bill or resolution, or both.”. 

(2) The section heading for section 309 
of such Act is amended by striking out “AND 
CERTAIN NEW SPENDING AUTHORITY” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and “spPEci- 
FYING DIRECT LOANS OR COMMITMENTS TO 
GUARANTEE LOAN PRINCIPAL, OR PROVIDING NEW 
SPENDING AUTHORITY; LIMITATION ON ENROLL- 
MENT OF CERTAIN BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS”. 

(3) The item relating to section 309 in 
the table of contents in section 1(b) of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 is amended by striking 
out “and certain new spending authority” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
“specifying direct loans or commitments 
to guarantee loan principal, or providing 
new spending authority; limitation on en- 
rollment of certain bills and resolutions”’. 

(1) Section 310(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (as amended by section 
4(j)(1) of this Act) is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” after the semi- 
colon at the end of paragraph (3); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (4) as par- 
agraph (5) and (in such paragraph) striking 
out “and (3)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(3), and (4)"; 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) specify the total amount by which 
gross obligations for the principal amount of 
direct loans and the total amount by which 
commitments to guarantee loan principal are 
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to be changed and direct the committees 
having jurisdiction to recommend such 
changes; or"; and 

(4) by imserting before the third sentence 
the following: “It shall not be in order in 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
to consider any such concurrent resolution 
which contains any matter other than the 
matters described in the first. two sentences 
of this subsection or which directs any com- 
mittee to determine and recommend changes 
in laws, bills, and resolutions authorizing 
the enactment of new budget authority for 
any 2-fiscal-year budget period.”’. 

(m) Section 310(e)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “20” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “100"’. 

(n)(1) Section 31ll(a) of such Act (as 
amended by section 4(k) of this Act) of 1974 
is further amended— 

(A) by inserting “specifying the level of 
gross obligations for the princisal amount of 
direct loans or the level of commitments to 
guarantee loan principal for such 2-fiscal- 
year budget period,” after “effective during 
such 2-fiscal-year budget period," in the 
matter preceding paragraph (1): and 

(B) by inserting “would cause the appro- 
priate levei of gross obligations for the prin- 
cipal amount of direct loans or the appro- 
priate level of commitments to guarantee 
loan principal set forth in such concurrent 
resolution to be exceeded,” after “exceeded,” 
in the matter following paragraph (3). 

(2) The section heading of section 311 of 
such Act is amended by inserting a comma 
and “LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEE COMMIT- 
MENTS,” after "SPENDING AUTHORITY”. 

(3) The item relating to section 311 in 
the table of contents in section 1(b) of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 is amended by inserting 
“loans and loan guarantee commitments,” 
after “spending authority”. 

(0) Section 402(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (as amended by section 4 
(m)(1) of this Act) is further amended by 
inserting “or which authorizes the guaran- 
tee of the repayment of indebtedness in- 
curred by another person or government for 
a 2-fiscal-year budget period,” after “for a 
2-fiscal-year budget period,”. 

(p) (1) Title IV of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

“LEGISLATION PROVIDING AUTHORITY TO MAKE 

DIRECT LOANS OR TO GUARANTEE THE REPAY- 

MENT OF INDEBTEDNESS 


“Sec. 405 It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any bill or resolution which pro- 
vides, extends, or enlarges authority to 
incur obligations for the principal direct 
amount of loans cr guarantee the repayment 
of indebtedness incurred by another person 
or government (or any amendment which 
provides, extends, or enlarges such author- 
ity) unless that bill, resolution, or amend- 
ment also provides that such authority is 
to be effective for any fiscal year only to 
such extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts. 

“REPORTS 

“Sec. 406. (a) (1) The reports required by 
sections 301(c), 302(b), 308(b), and 308(c) 
shall contain the tables described in sub- 
section (b). 

“(2) Any— 

“(A) concurrent resolution on the budget 
reported by the Committee on the Budget 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
under section 301, 304, or 310 of this Act; 
and 

“(B) bill or resolution reported by a com- 
mittee of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives which provides, modifies, or ter- 
minates budget authority or Spending au- 
thority described in section 401(c)(2)(C), 


or which contains or modifies estimates of 
budget outlays, 
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shall be accompanied by a report containing 
the tables described in subsection (b). The 
conference report on any bill or resolution 
described in clause (A) or (B) of the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be accompanied by a 
joint statement of the managers containing 
such tables. 

“(b)(1) The tables required by subsection 
(a) shall set forth estimates of budget au- 
thority, spending authority described in sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C), and budget outlays for 
each of the accounts (to which the report, 
bill, or resolution referred to in such sub- 
section pertains) which are set forth in the 
Budget Accounts Listing contained in the 
Budget of the United States Government 
submitted by the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, during the Congress in which the 
report referred to in subsection (a)(1) is 
made or the bill or resolution described in 
subsection (a)(2) is reported. If any such 
report, bill, or resolution contains provisions 
involving budget authority, spending author- 
ity, or outlays for which accounts have not 
been included in such Budget Accounts List- 
ing, the estimates therefor in the table re- 
quired by this subsection shall be set forth 
in account records with account identifica- 
tion codes assigned by the Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office. 

(2) The tables described in paragraph (1) 
which are required to be included in the 
reports required by sections 301(c), 302(b), 
308(b), and 308(c), and in the reports ac- 
companying any concurrent resolution on 
the budget reported under sections 301, 304, 
and 310 shall also set forth estimates for the 
budget authority and spending authority de- 
scribed in section 401(c)(2)(C) which will 
become available without further congres- 
sional action and estimates of the outlays 
that will result from such budget authority 
and spending authority. With respect to the 
reports required by sections 301(c) and 302 
(b), the estimates described in the preceding 
sentence are only required for the accounts 
or portions of accounts relating to the sub- 
ject matter within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the committee submitting the re- 
port.”. 


(2) The table of contents in section 1(b) 
of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 is amended by in- 
sertirg after the item relating to section 404 
the following new items: 


“Sec. 405. Legislation providing authority 
to make direct loans or to 
guarantee the repayment of 
indebtedness. 

“Sec. 406. Reports.”. 


(q)(1) Section 606 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is repealed. Section 607 
of such Act (as amended by section 4(0) of 
this Act) is redesignated as section 606. 

(2) The table of contents in section 1(b) 
of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 606 
and redesignating the item relating to sec- 
tion 607 as the item relating to section 606. 

(r)(1) Section 802 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“BUDGET ACCOUNTS 


“Sec. 802. The Budget of the United States 
Government submitted pursuant to section 
201 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 
for the 2-fiscal-year budget period begin- 
ning on October 1, 1984, and the estimates 
of outlays and proposed budget authority 
required to be submitted under section 605 of 
this Act for such 2-fiscal-year budget period, 
shall be set forth in the same accounts which 
are set forth in the Budget Accounts List- 
ing contained in the Budget of the United 
States Goyernment submitted for fiscal year 
1982 under section 201(a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act. 1921. Any change in the 
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accounts used in the Budget of the United 
States Government submitted under section 
201(a) of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, for the 2-fiscal-year budget period be- 
ginning on October 1, 1984, or any succeed- 
ing 2-fiscal-year budget period or in the esti- 
mates of outlays and proposed budget au- 
thority required under section 605 of this 
Act for any such 2-fiscal-year budget period, 
from the accounts set forth in the Budget 
Accounts Listing contained in the Budget 
submitted under section 201(a) of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for fiscal 
year 1982 or the preceding 2-fiscal-year 
budget period, as the case may be, shall be 
made only in consultation with the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations, the Committees on 
the Budget, and the committees having legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the programs or ac- 
tivities which will be affected by such 
changes. The provisions of this section shall 
not prohibit the inclusion of new accounts 
in the Budget Accounts Listing contained 
in the Budget submitted pursuant to section 
201(a) of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, solely for purposes of presenting esti- 
mates for new programs.”. 

(2) The item relating to section 802 in the 
table of contents in section 1(b) of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 802, Budget Accounts.”. 


AMENDMENTS TO BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING ACT, 
1921 


Sec. 6. (a) (1) So much of section 201(a) 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 11(a)), as precedes paragraph (1) 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, by January 10 of the first session 
of each Congress beginning with the Ninety- 
eighth Congress, the Budget for the 2-fiscal- 
year budget period (as defined in section 3 
(6) of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974) beginning 
on October 1 of the succeeding calendar year. 
The Budget transmitted under this subsec- 
tion shall include a proposed Budget for 
each of the two fiscal years in such period, 
the President’s Budget Message, summary 
data and text, and supporting detail. The 
Budget shall set forth in such form and de- 
tail as the President may determine (with 
respect to each fiscal year in such 2-fiscal- 
year budget period)—". 

(2) Section 201(a)(5) of such Act is 
amended by striklag out “the ensuing fiscal 
year and projects for the four fiscal 
years immediately following the ensuing 
fiscal year” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“each such fiscal year and projections for 
the four fiscal years immediately following 
the second fiscal year in such 2-fiscal-year 
budget period”. 

(3) Section 201(a)(6) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “the ensuing fiscal 
year and projections for the four fiscal years 
immediately following the ensuing fiscal 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “each 
such fiscal year anid projections for the four 
fiscal years immediately following the second 
fiscal year in such 2-fiscal-year budget pe- 
riod". 

(4) Section 201(a)(9) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “fiscal year” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(5) Section 201(a)(12) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year” in sub- 
paragraph (A) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “2-fiscal-year budget period”; 

(B) by striking out “each of the four fis- 
cal years, immediately following that en- 
suing fiscal year” in subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “each of the four 
fiscal years immediately following the sec- 
ond fiscal year in such 2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; and 
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(C) by striking out “and” after the semi- 
colon in subparagraph (B). 

(6) Section 201(a) (13) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year" each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof "2- 
fiscal-year budget period"; and 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and “and”. 

(7) Section 201(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(14) all essential facts regarding direct 
lending by the Government, and guarantees 
by the Government of the repayment of in- 
debtedness incurred by another person or 
government. 

By January 10 of the second session of each 
such Congress the President shall transmit 
to the Congress any revision he may desire 
to make in the Budget transmitted in the 
first session of that Congress.”. 

(b) Section 201(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “2- 
fiscal-year budget period”. 

(c) Section 201(c) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “the first four fiscal 
years" in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each fiscal year in the first four 
2-fiscal-year budget periods”; 

(2) by striking out “ensuing fiscal year” 
in such paragraph and inserting in leu 
thereof “ensuing 2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 

(3) by striking out “fiscal years” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “2- 
fiscal-year budget periods"; and 

(4) by striking out “ensuing fiscal year” 
each place it appears in such paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ensuing 2-fiscal- 
year budget period". 

(d) Section 201(d) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘'2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 
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(2) by inserting a comma and “for each 
fiscal year in such 2-fiscal-year budget peri- 
od,” after “separately”; and 

(3) by striking out “items enumerated in 
section 301(a)(1)—(5)" and inserting in lieu 
rE “items enumerated in section 301 (a) 
(1)-(8)". 


(e) Section 201(e) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “each fiscal year” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “each 2-fiscal-year 
budget period”; and 

(2) by striking out “such fiscal year” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “each fiscal year in 
such 2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(f) Section 201(f) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year” in the 
matter preceding paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; 

(2) by striking out “completed fiscal year” 
in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“completed 2-fiscal-year budget period”: 

(3) by striking out “such fiscal year" in 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“each fiscal year of such 2-fiscal-year budget 
period”; and 

(4) by striking out “fiscal year” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “2- 
fiscal-year budget period"; 

(5) by striking out “such year" each place 
it appears in such paragraph and inserting in 
lieu thereof “each fiscal year of such 2-fiscal- 
year budget period”; and 

(6) by striking out “year” each place it 
appears in paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu thereof "years". 

(g) Section 201(g) of 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “the ensuing fiscal 
year” in the first sentence and inserting in 
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lieu thereof “each fiscal year of the ensuing 
2-fiscal-year budget period”; and 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year" each place 
it appears in the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “2-fiscal-year budget period”. 

(h) Section 201(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “2-fiscal- 
year budget period”. 

(i) Section 201(1) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “each fiscal year” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “each 2-fiscal-year 
budget period”; and 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1979" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “2-fiscal-year budget period begin- 
ning October 1, 1984”. 

(j) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President shall include in the 
Budget submitted under subsection (a) pro- 
posed budget authority, direct loans, and 
commitments to guarantee loan principal, 
and estimates of outlays and receipts for all 
activities of all departments, establishments, 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except Government-sponsored corpora- 
tions to the extent financed by wholly pri- 
vate funds.”. 

(k) Section 206 of such Act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the period a 
comma and “or at the request of a committee 
of either House of Congress. Such estimates, 
requests, and recommendations submitted 
pursuant to a request of either House of 
Congress or a committee of either House of 
Congress shall not be submitted until after 
the day on which the President transmits 
the Budget to the Congress under section 201 
of this Act for the 2-fiscal-year budget pe- 
riod”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1946 


Sec. 7. Section 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 136. (a) In order to assist the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives in— 

“(1) their analysis, appraisal, and evalua- 
tion of the application, administration, and 
execution of the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress, and 

“(2) their formulation, consideration, and 
enactment of such modications of or changes 
in those laws, and of such additional legis- 
lation, as may be necessary or appropriate, 


each standing committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives (except the 
Committees on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittees on the Budget, the House Committee 
on House Administration, the House Com- 
mittee on Rules. and the House Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct) 
shall review and study, on a continuing basis, 
the application, administration, and execu- 
tion of those laws, or parts of laws, the sub- 
ject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee. 

“(b) During the period beginning on the 
15th day after the Congress meets in each 
odd-numbered year and ending October 1 
of the following even-numbered year, each 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, to which subsec- 
tion (a) applies, shall review and stud y— 

“(1) the application, administration. exe- 
cution, and effectiveness of those laws (or 
parts of laws) the subject matter of which 
is within the jurisdiction of that committee, 
and 

“(2) the organization and operation of 
the Federal agencies and entities having re- 
sponsibilities in or for the administration 
and execution thereof, 


in order to determine whether such laws and 
the programs thereunder are being imple- 
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mented and carried out in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress and whether such 
programs should be continued, modified, or 
eliminated. In addition, each such commit- 
tee (during such period) shall review and 
study any conditions or circumstances which 
may indicate the necessity or desirability of 
enacting new or additional legislation with- 
in the jurisdiction of that committee 
(whether or not any bill or resolution has 
been introduced with respect thereto). The 
findings and determinations made by each 
such committee as a result of its oversight 
activities under this section in any year shall 
be reported to the House of Representatives 
or the Senate no later than October | of such 
even-numbered year, and shall constitute 
the basis for such committee’s legislative 
work during the succeeding Congress. 

“(c) To assist a standing committee in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
section, the head of each Federal agency 
which administers the laws or parts of laws 
under the jurisdiction of such committee 
shall provide to each legislative committee 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives having legislative jurisdiction over such 
program such studies, information, analyses, 
reports, and assistance as the committee may 
request. 

“(d) (1) Upon request made by the chair- 
man of a committee of the Senate or House 
of Representatives or a joint committee of 
Congress, the head of any agency shall fur- 
nish, without charge, to such committee or 
joint committee, computer takes or discs, to- 
gether with explanatory documentation, con- 
taining information— 

“(A) received, compiled, or maintained by 
the agency as part of the operation or admin- 
istration of a program; or 

“(B) specifically compiled pursuant to such 
@ request in support of a review of a pro- 
gram. 

“(2) The Committee on House Administra- 
tion of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate shall prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for their respective Houses which will 
minimize duplication of requests under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take ef- 
fect the first day of the 98th Congress, except 
that— 

(1) the amendments made by section 4(n) 
of this Act shall take effect on November 9, 
1982; and 

(2) the provisions of section 8 of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

FISCAL YEAR 1984 


Sec. 9. (a) Notwithstanding the amend- 
ments made by sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 of this 
Act, the President shall submit to the Con- 
gress a budget for fiscal year 1984, and the 
estimates of outlays and provosed budget 
authority that would have been required 
under section 605 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 (as such section was in 
effect on November 8, 1982). The provisions 
of section 201(a) of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921 (as such provisions were in 
effect on the day before the effective date of 
this Act), shall apply to the submission by 
the President of the Budget for fiscal year 
1984. The provisions of section 605 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 (as such 
provisions were in effect on November 8, 
1982) shall apply with respect to the sub- 
mission of such estimates by the President. 


(b) Notwithstanding the amendments 
made by sections 3, 4. 5, and 6 of this Act, 
the Congress shall complete action on the 
concurrent resolutions on the budget that 
would have been reauired for fiscal year 1984 
under the provisions of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 as such provisions were 
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in effect on the day before the effective date 
of this Act. The provisions of the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 (as such provisions were in effect 
on the day before the date of enactment of 
this Act) shall apply with respect to concur- 
rent resolutions on the budget for fiscal year 
1984, bills and resolutions providing new 
budget authority or new spending authority 
for fiscal year 1984, and bills and resolutions 
authorizing the enactment of new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1984, except that— 

(1) the provisions of section 301(b) of 
such Act (as such provisions were in effect 
on the day before the effective date of this 
Act) shall not apply with respect to fiscal 
year 1984; 

(2) it shall not be in order in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives to consider 
any first concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal year 1984 required by section 301 of 
such Act (as such section was in effect on 
the day before the date of enactment of this 
Act) if such concurrent resolution includes 
any matter other than the matters described 
in paragraphs (1) through (6) of subsection 
(a) of such section; 

(3) it shall not be in order in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives to consider 
any concurrent resolution on the budget 
under section 304 of such Act (as such sec- 
tion was in effect on the day before the date 
of enactment of this Act) revising a con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1984 which is adopted before the adop- 
tion of the second concurrent resolution on 
the budget required for such fiscal year 
under section 310 of such Act (as such sec- 
tion was in effect on the day before the date 
of enactment of this Act) if a concurrent 
resolution making such revisions includes 
eny matters other than the matters described 
in paragraphs (1) through (6) of section 
301(a) of such Act (as such section was in 
effect on the day before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act); 

(4) it shall not be in order in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives to consider 
any concurrent resolution on the budget 
under section 304 of such Act (as such sec- 
tion was in effect on the day before the date 
of enactment of this Act) revising the second 
concurrent resolution on the budget re- 
quired for fiscal year 1984 under section 310 
of such Act (as such section was in effect on 
the day before the date of enactment of this 
Act) or any concurrent resolution on the 
budget adopted after the second concurent 
resolution If the concurrent resolution mak- 
ing such revisions includes any matter other 
than the matters described in paragraphs (1) 
through (6) of section 301(a) of such Act 
(as such section was in effect on the day 
before the date of enactment of this Act) 
and paragraphs (1) through (4) of section 
310(a) of such Act (as such section was in 
effect on the day before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act); 

(5) bills and resolutions rroviding new 
budget authority for any fiscal year or new 
spending authority described in section 401 
(c) (2) (C) of such Act for fiscal year 1984 
shall not be enrolled until the concurrent 
resolution required to be reported under 
section 310(a) of such Act (as such sec- 
tion was in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act) for such 
fiscal year has been agreed to, and if a re- 
conciliation bill or reconciliation resolution, 
or both, are required to be reported under 
section 310(c) of such Act (as such section 
was in effect on the day before the date of 
enactment of this Act) for such fiscal year, 
until Congress has comvleted action on that 
bill or resolution, or both; 

(6) it shall not be in order in the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives to con- 
sider any concurrent resolution on the 
budget required under section 310(a) of 
such Act (as such section was in effect on 
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the day before the date of enactment of 
this Act) which contains any matters other 
than the matters described in the first two 
sentences of such section or which directs 
any committee to determine and recom- 
mended changes in laws, bills, and resolu- 
tions authorizing the enactment of new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1984; 

(7) section 405 of such Act, as added by 
section 5(p) of this Act, shall apply with 
respect to fiscal year 1984; and 

(8) section 802 of such Act, as amended 
by section 5(r) of this Act, shall apply with 
respect to fiscal year 1984. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 2 sets forth the purposes of the 
bill—to revise the work schedules for Con- 
gressional budget and program review activi- 
ties so as to provide adequate time for thor- 
ough consideration of costly and compli- 
cated Federal programs. 

Section 3 revises the timetables for the 
Federal budget process to provide for a bien- 
nial process in place of the current one-year 
process. Presidential estimates would be sub- 
mitted for periods of two fiscal years; con- 
current resolutions on the budget would be 
for two years; and appropriations and other 
spending bills would provide budget author- 
ity for two fiscal years. Within a two year 
period for considering and enacting & 
budget, the following activities would occur 
in the first session of a Congress: 

President submits estimates to Congress; 

Congressional Budget Office submits esti- 
mates to the Budget Committees; 

Committees submit Views and Estimates 
Reports to the Budget Committees; 

Legislation authorizing the enactment of 
new budget authority is reported (by 
June 1) and Congressional action is com- 
pleted (by October 1); 

Congress completes action on the required 
first budget resolution (by August 1); 

Committees report their suballocations 
among programs within their jurisdictions 
of the portions of the totals in the first 
budget resolution (by October 1). 

The focus of the first session is the first 
resolution and culminates in committees’ 
ellocations of the budget totals in the reso- 
lution among programs. A related provision, 
Section 5(p) (1), prescribes a level of detail 
ebsent from such allocations now, so that 
they will be more meaningful statements 
and can serve as a basis for preparing spend- 
ing bills in the second session and for ascer- 
taining if spending bills are consistent with 
the budget resolution totals and allocations. 

In the second session, the focus is on the 
consideration and enactment of appropria- 
tions and other spending measures. A second 
budget resolution provides a vehicle for ad- 
justing the overall totals to reflect changes 
in economic conditions, changes in priori- 
ties within major functional categories, and 
for reconciling differences between the spend- 
ing bills and overall budget totals. Spending 
bills are withheld from enrollment until com- 
pletion of action on the second budget reso- 
lution and reconciliation, if any. In recog- 
nition of the use of reconciliation to make 
extensive and substantial changes, more time 
is provided for their preparation and con- 
sideration (August 1 to September 25 in- 
stead of the 10 day period, September 15 to 
25). A related provision, Section 5(m), in- 
creases the time for debate in the Senate 
from 20 to 100 hours, again in recognition 
of the fact that many substantive issues can 
be incorporated in a single reconciliation bill, 
which can require more deliberation than 
is possible in 20 hours. 

Throughout the timetable, events have 
been arranged so that offices responsible for 
an action have time to use the results of 
prior, related actions. For example, Views 
and Estimates Reports sre made due two 
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months before the reporting date for the 
first budget resolution. Similarly, authoriza- 
tions for appropriations are to be completed 
in the first session with appropriations not 
reported until the second session. 

Section 4 makes changes throughout the 
Budget Act conforming to the revised time- 
table in Section 3. Also, 5-year projections 
of budget estimates are changed to 6-years 
to conform to the 2-fiscal-year periods. 

Section 5 makes changes to the Congres- 
sional Budget Act to expand the coverage 
and improve the discipline of the congres- 
sional budget process and to correct con- 
ditions which have developed from efforts 
to improvise stronger enforcement within 
the current provisions of the Act. 

1. Federal credit programs are made sub- 
ject to inclusion in the President's budget 
requests, in budget resolutions and in other 
budget reports. (Numerous sections through- 
out the bill.) 

2. A point of order is provided against the 
consideration of a first concurrent resolution 
or a revision thereto containing any matter 
other than that specifically enumerated in 
Section 301(a) of the Budget Act. (Sections 
&(e) and 5(h)). 

3. Appropriations and other spending meas- 
ures are not to be enrolled prior to comple- 
tion of action on the required second resolu- 
tion and reconciliation bill or resolution, if 
any. This is to correct the problem which now 
can arise from the consideration and enact- 
ment of spending measures through a several 
month time period, some of which individ- 
ually exceed the amounts “assumed” in the 
budget resolution, with the result being that 
“room” in the budget intended for other pro- 
grams is preempted, thereby causing irresist- 
ible pressure to increase the totals. Under 
this procedure all bills would be held and all 
would be equally subject to adjustment in 
reconciliation. None would have enacted 
status; and none should, therefore, be re- 
garded by agencies and the public as com- 
pleted and used as a basis for commitments. 
This procedure will help reduce the need for 
Budget Committee chairmen to challenge 
bills on the Floor which are thought to ex- 
ceed assumptions in the budget resolutions, 
which has sometimes led to disagreements 
over what was assumed, over the status of 
such assumptions, over committee preroga- 
tives to differ from the assumptions, and over 
the role of the Budget Committee with re- 
spect to such details. A related change, Sec- 
tion 5(p) (1), by requiring greater specificity 
in committee allocation reports and in re- 
ports accompanying spending measures will 
also make it easier to see whether or not any 
bill is within the amounts in a committee's 
own allocation report and, therefore, within 
the totals allocated to the committee in the 
statement of managers accompanying the 
conference report on a budget resolution. 
(Section 5(k)(1)(C)). 

4. A point of order is provided against 
budget resolutions containing instructions to 
Committees to make changes in program au- 
thorizations. This is in keeping with the ex- 
press intent of the 1974 Budget Act, as stated 
in the legislative history, that budget resolu- 
tions, reconciliation instructions, and recon- 
ciliation bills and resolutions, not apply to 
authorizations. (Section 5(1)(4)). 

5. The time for debate of a reconciliation 
bill or resolution in the Senate is increased 
from 20 to 100 hours. (Section 5(m)). 

6. Certain tabular data is required for 
budget reports and reports accompanying 
budget resolutions and spending measures. 
Views and Estimates Reports, committees’ 
allocations of first resolutions budget totals, 
CBO bill cost estimates, budget resolutions, 
and spending measures are to include or be 
accompanied by reports including tables in 
which the budgetary aspects of the report 
or measure are set forth in the same ac- 
counts used by the President in his budget 
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estimates transmitted in January of the 
nrəu SesolOn ul the Congress. (Section 5(p) 
(1)). The purpose of this provision is to 
facilitate a ready comparison of the meas- 
ures and reports to not only the President's 
estimates but to all other related documents 
throughout a budget cycle; that is, to pro- 
vide a common language through which the 
recommendations and decisions can be ex- 
pressed. In a related provision, the President 
is required to use the same account struc- 
ture in both his current services estimates 
submitted in November and in the January 
budget recommendations, and is required 
to consult with the Budget Committees, the 
Appropriations Committees, and the au- 
thorizing committees on changes in the ac- 
count structure from one fiscal period to 
another. The combined effects of these 
provisions are to provide a measure of sta- 
bility in the form in which the budget is pre- 
sented so that Congressional offices need not 
waste time figuring out a new structure, 
and for congressional decisions to be made 
within a consistent information structure 
so as to facilitate understanding beyond 
the circle of those most intimately involved 
in the process. 

Flexibility in the presentation of new 
programs is provided through allowing the 
President's January budget to include new 
accounts not in the current services budget 
solely for the purpcse of presenting new pro- 
grams. Similarly, committees are permitted 
to use interim account numbers to report 
new programs. Account identification codes 
for such accounts are to be assigned by the 
Congressional Budget Office as a central ref- 
erence point to maintain consistency in the 
account structure. 

7. Section 606 of the Budget Act, which 
requires the Budget Committees to study 
and report on off-budget agencies is repealed. 
(Section 5(q)(1)). A related provision, Sec- 
tio. 6(j), amends the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, to require that all off-budget 
agencies, except government-sponsored cor- 
porations to the extent financed by wholly 
private funds, be included in the budget 
totals in the President's budget estimates. 
Additional amendments authorizing or di- 
recting the Budget Committees to include 
such agencies in budget resolutions are not 
considered necessary. 

8. Related to item 6 above, the President 
is required to use the same account struc- 
ture in his January estimates and his cur- 
rent services estimates submitted the pre- 
ceding November, and account changes from 
one fiscal period to another are required to 
be made only in consultation with the Ap- 
propriations, Budget and authorizing com- 
mittees. (The Budget Account Listing in the 
fiscal year 1982 Budget is designated as the 
beginning reference point.) This is an ex- 
tension of the present provision which cov- 
ers only the major functional categories and 
which requires consultation only with the 
Budget and Appropriations Committees. The 
change is a reflection of the increased in- 
volvement of authorizing committees in the 
details of the budget since the enactment 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 
Expansion of this provision is also a reaf- 
firmation of the need for current services 
estimates to be submitted prior to the sub- 
mission of the January estimates in order 
to provide a planning base to authorizing 
committees, which have the earliest action 
in the congressional budget process and 
therefore the greatest need for current serv- 
ices estimates in November. (Section 5(r).) 

Section 6 makes changes in the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, consistent with 
the two-fiscal-year budget process, and cor- 
responding to the timetable in section 3. 

Additionally, Section 6(j) requires that 
current off-budget agencies, except govern- 
ment-sponsored corporations to the extent 
financed by wholly private funds, be included 
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in the budget totals in the President's 
budget estimates. 

Also, Section 6(k) provides that commit- 
tees can request and receive information on 
agencies’ budget requests. The language of 
the existing provision is thought by some 
to limit such requests to the full House of 
Representatives or Senate. The prohibition 
against release by agencies of such informa- 
tion prior to the release of the President's 
estimates is retained. 

Section 7 modifies and strengthens the 
legislative oversight requirements set forth 
in Section 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 to— 

1. change the dates for committees to sub- 
mit oversight activity reports from March 31 
of the first session of a succeeding Congress 
to October 1 of the second session of the 
Congress in which the activities are per- 
formed; 

2. specify that the oversight activity re- 
port for a committee is to provide the basis 
for the committee's legislative activity in the 
succeeding Congress; 

3. require agencies to provide assistance to 
committees in the review of Federal programs 
and to provide information on computer 
tapes or discs, without charge, on request of 
a chairman of a committee of either House 
or of a joint committee. This is intended to 
clarify that existing laws requiring agencies 
to assess user charges on individuals and 
organizations to which information is sup- 
plied on computer tapes and discs do not 
apply to the Congress. It is expected that 
the common practice of exchanging com- 
puter tapes or copying the information from 
and returning agencies’ tapes would be fol- 
lowed. Additionally, the House Committee 
on House Administration and the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration are 
to prescribe rules for their respective Houses 
which will minimize duplication of such 
requests. 

Section 8 sets forth the effective dates, 
which are— 

The first day of the 98th Congress, for the 
2-fiscal-year budget process, except for the 
provision requiring the first 2-fiscal-year cur- 
rent services budget; 

November 9, 1982, for the first 2-fiscal-year 
current services budget, which is to be sub- 
mitted November 10, 1982, the year preceding 
the 98th Coneress; and 

The date of enactment, for the amend- 
ments to the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, revising legislative oversight require- 
ments. 

Section 9 contains provisions for the tran- 
sition from a 1-fiscal-year to a 2-fiscal-year 
budget process. During the first session of 
the 98th Congress, two processes will take 
place, the First Session activities for the de- 
velopment of the first 2-fiscal-year budget, 
for fiscal years 1985 and 1986, and the enact- 
ment of the budget for the last 1-fiscal-vear 
budget, for fiscal year 1984. Section 9 speci- 
fies that the budget for fiscal year 1984 is to 
be considered as if these amendments were 
not in effect, except that certain procedural 
changes made part of the 2-fiscal-year proc- 
ess are also by this Section made specifically 
applicable to the consideration of the fiscal 
year 1984 budget. These are— 

1. A point of order is provided against the 
required first budget resolution or revisions 
thereof containing any matter not specified 
in the enumeration of the contents of a 
required first resolution. 

2. Appropriations and other spending 
measures are not to be enrolled until action 
is completed on the required second resolu- 
tion and the reconciliation bill or resolution, 
if any. 

3. A point of order is provided against a 
required second resolution containing in- 
structions with respect to authorizations for 
the enactment of new budget authority. 

4. Views and Estimates Reports, commit- 
tees’ suballocations of budget resolution 
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totals among programs, CBO bill cost esti- 
mates, budget resolutions, and appropria- 
tions and other spending measures are re- 
quired to contain, or be accompanied by re- 
ports containing, tables in which the budg- 
etary information is set forth in the same 
account records used in the President’s Jan- 
uary budget estimates. 

5. The President’s current services esti- 
mates and January budget estimates are re- 
quired to be in the same account structure 
as that used in the fiscal year 1982 Budget, 
except for changes made in consultation 
with the Appropriations, Budget, and au- 
thorizing committees. 

SUMMARY OF BUDGET AND OVERSIGHT 
IMPROVEMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


1, Establish a two year budget process. This 
would allow many deficiencies in the current 
process to be corrected, such as inadequate 
time for committees to prepare views and 
estimates reports and for the Budget Com- 
mittee to consider them; and inadequate 
time for compliance with reconciliation in- 
structions and consideration of reconcilia- 
tion bills. 

2. Specifically limit reconciliation to the 
second budget resolution, as was originally 
intended by the Budget Act; and provide a 
point of order against resolutions other than 
the required second resolution if they con- 
tain reconciliation instructions. 

3. Specifically limit reconciliation instruc- 
tions to spending laws and bills, again, as was 
originally intended by the Budget Act; and 
provide a point of order against reconcilia- 
tion instructions which refer to other than 
spending bills or laws. 

4. Withhold enrollment of new spending 
bills until after completion of action on the 
second resolution and reconciliation. This is 
necessary to prevent early bills from taking 
up the “room” in the budget and creating a 
situation where later “must” legislation cre- 
ates irresistible pressure to break through 
the ceilings. 

5. Include loan guarantees and off-budget 
activities in the budget. The present practice 
understates the budget and allows some gov- 
ernment activities to escape the discipline 
of the budget process. 

6. Stabilize the budget account structure 
and use it as a standard basis for budget- 
related reports so no more time will have to 
be wasted reacting to a new structure each 
year and so that the precise effects of budget- 
related bills and reports will be more readily 
apparent. 


Mr. FORD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be held 
at the desk for 3 days so that other Sen- 
ators may add their names as sponsors. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, we have a problem with that. 
I do not like to cultivate the habit of 
having a bill lie at the desk for a long 
period of time for cosponsors. This is 
a special circumstance and I will not 
object to it. 

The Senator and I have had discus- 
sions about the matter of referral of this 
bill and those matters have not yet been 
resolved, I do not believe, on either side 
of the aisle. This period will give us addi- 
tional time to try to resolve that issue 
as well. In this case, I will not object to 
the bill lying at the desk for 3 days for 
further cosponsors. 


Mr. FORD. Madam President, I thank 
the majority leader for his courtesy and 
understanding. I will not ask unanimous 
consent at this time that the bill be 
jointly referred but will withhold that 
for the 3 days that the bill be at the desk. 
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I am hopeful that this can be cleared on 
both sides and that I might be able to 
proceed with a unanimous-consent 
agreement for joint referral. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky. He is very considerate in that 
respect. I assure him I will work with 
him and the minority leader trying to 
clear the appropriate referral on this 
measure. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, Is this for 3 days of the session? 

Mr. FORD. I do not want 3 legislative 
days. I want 3 calendar days. Today is 
Wednesday; so it would be Thursday, 
Friday, and Monday, if we are in session 
Friday. If we are not ir. session Friday, 
it would be until Tuesday. 

It would be calendar days, not legisla- 
tive days. I would want to get it off the 
desk. 

Mr. BAKER. I interpret that to mean 
3 days of session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, what 
is the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
one other special order for the Senator 
from West Virginia for a time not to ex- 
ceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, while 
we await his arrival or further instruc- 
tions of the Senator from West Virginia, 
I ask that it be in order to suggest the 
absence of a quorum without charging 
it against the remaining special order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam President, on the 
advice of staff, I am informed that the 
distinguished minority leader cannot use 
his time under the special order in his 
favor at this moment. I ask unanimous 
consent that his time under the special 
order may be deferred until later in the 
day at his convenience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Madam President, is there 
an order for morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

Mr. BAKER. Is there a time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, there 


are 20 minutes, with a 3-minute limita- 
tion for speeches. 
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Mr. BAKER. Madam President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Proxmrre) if he needs more 
than 3 minutes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
does the Senator from Tennessee not 
know that I am always brief? Three min- 
utes is plenty. 

Mr. BAKER. Three minutes will be a 
remarkable contrast to 16%, hours, 
Madam President. 


THE IMPACT OF THE MAJOR POW- 
ERS ON INTERNATIONAL BEHAV- 
IOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
for many years I have urged this body 
to ratify the Genocide Convention. De- 
spite the fact that 83 nations have rati- 
fied this convention, it will not be effec- 
tive without the support of the major 
powers and especially the superpowers. 
Until we add our support to the Geno- 
cide Convention, it will lack the solid 
foundation necessary to have a con- 
structive effect. 

Of course, some critics see U.S. ratifi- 
cation as merely a symbolic gesture. But 
international law, with major power 
backing, can be an effective tool in chan- 
neling international behavior. Major 
power diplomacy was instrumental in 
developing international commercial and 
corporate law, international environ- 


mental laws, international labor laws, 
administrative law, the law of the seas, 
territorial laws, and the laws of war. 
All of these international laws follow 
from the presumption that certain do- 
mestic activities infringe upon the in- 


ternational community. With the Nu- 
remberg trials after World War II, these 
activities came to include the violation 
of fundamental human rights. The 
Genocide Convention protects the most 
fundamental of these rights: namely, 
the right to live. 

This is why it is so crucial for this 
Nation, in particular, to ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention. As a superpower, we 
have done more than anyone else in pre- 
serving and developing the present world 
order. As a nation, we have championed 
the cause of basic human rights for over 
200 years. We were instrumental in the 
original endorsement of the Genocide 
Convention by the United Nations. And 
we can be instrumental in its general 
acceptance throughout the world. 

But first we ourselves must ratify this 
convention. 


CRUSADING PIONEER SURGEON 
ALTON OCHSNER IS DEAD AT 85 


Mr. LONG. Madam President, 
throughout my years of public service, I 
have met many men and women of great 
achievements. But rarely have I known 
one whose achievements were so diverse 
or reached such heights as those attained 
by Dr. Alton Ochsner of New Orleans. 

It is.my sad duty to report on the 
death of Dr. Ochsner. He died in New 
Orleans last Thursday at the age of 85. 

Dr. Ochsner was a great medical 
man, teacher, civic leader, and patriot. 
He was a beloved husband and father, 
whose three sons followed him in the 
practice of medicine. 
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Dr Ochsner’s accomplishments were 
many. 

He was the leading spirit in the forma- 
tion and development of the Ochsner 
Medical Institutions, which revolution- 
ized the practice of medicine in the Gulf 
South. The Ochsner Medical Institu- 
tions are housed in a $100 million facility 
in which 180,000 patients are seen each 
year. 

Dr. Ochsner performed some 20,000 
surgical operations on persons ranging 
from laborers to movie stars and presi- 
dents of nations. 

He was identified by many as the Na- 
tion’s chief foe of cigarette smoking. As 
early as 1936 he began warning that 
smoking causes lung cancer. 

His civic activities included serving as 
president of the International House in 
New Orleans, the Cordell Hull Founda- 
tion for International Education, and of 
the Information Council of the Americas. 

He was a prolific and distinguished 
writer, having authored 6 books, 24 sec- 
tions of books, and more than 500 ar- 
ticles in medical journals. 

His professional activities included 
serving as president of the International 
Society of Surgery, the Pan Pacific Sur- 
gical Association, the International Car- 
diovascular Society, the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the American Associa- 
tion of Thoracic Surgery, the Society of 
Vascular Surgery, and the American 
Cancer Society. 

Honorary degrees came to Dr. Ochsner 
from 10 universities, including ones in 
Nicaragua, Spain, and Greece. Orders 
of merit were awarded him from Ecua- 
dor, Panama, Guatemala, and Venezuela. 

As a teacher Dr. Ochsner influ- 
enced the careers of more than 3,000 
medical students who took his courses. 
He wanted to be remembered most of all 
as a teacher. 

Dr. Ochsner was an amazing man 
both professionally and personally who 
made great contributions to his city, 
State, Nation, and to all mankind. His 
life was dedicated to saving the lives of 
others. 

It was to me a great personal honor to 
have counted Alton Ochsner among my 
friends, and I feel my own life was en- 
riched by having known him. 

Madam President, I wish to extend 
my deepest sympathy to Dr. Ochs- 
ner’s widow, Jane, to his sons, Alton, Jr., 
John, and Mims, and to his daughter, 
Mrs. John Mann. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a September 25, 1981, article 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune/ 
States-Item reporting on Dr. Alton 
Ochsner’s death be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRUSADING PIONEER SURGEON ALTON OCHSNER 
Is Deap aT 85 


(By John Pope) 

Dr. Alton Ochsner Sr., internationally 
known surgeon and anti-smoking crusader, 
died at 12:35 p.m. Thursday in the Jefferson 
Parish hospital he helped found. He was 85. 

Dr. Ochsner, who underwent heart surgery 
earlier this month at Ochsner Foundation 
Hospital, died of old age, said Thomas P. 
Gore, an Ochsner vice president. Gore said 
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that the doctor's respiratory, cardiovascular 
and renal systems failed. 

Dr. Ochsner was acclaimed as a surgeon 
and a medical innovator, but he was modest 
about what he thought a doctor could do. 

“Eighty-five percent of your patients will 
get well no matter what you do," he said, 
“and a few will die. The doctor can influence 
the outcome of maybe 10 percent.” 

During his long career, Dr. Ochsner tried 
to influence the outcome of as many cases as 
he could. He performed surgery until April 4, 
1968—four days before his 72nd birthday. On 
that day, he went through 11 operations be- 
fore laying down his scalpel for the last time. 

He performed more than 20,000 opera- 
tions—including, in 1934, the first lung re- 
moval in the South—and his long roster of 
patients included actor Gary Cooper, golfing 
great Ben Hogan, Argentine President Juan 
Peron and a former president of Panama. 

But Dr. Ochsner's reputation reached be- 
yond the operating room. His primary joy 
was teaching, and he had more than 3,000 
students, including Dr. Michael DeBakey, the 
famous Houston heart surgeon. 

In a telephone interview from Houston 
Thursday, DeBakey called his former teacher 
“one of the giants of surgery in this century” 
and said his death was “a great, great loss.” 

On a broader educational level, Dr. Ochsner 
was one of the first to warn Americans about 
the health hazards of cigarette smoking. He 
began his antismoking crusade in 1936. 

He also helped found the medical institu- 
tion that bears his surname. Since its 1942 
opening in an Uptown building near Touro 
Infirmary, the facility has expanded and now 
occupies a $100 million complex at 1516 Jef- 
ferson Highway which serves 180,000 patients 
annually. 

Dr. Ochsner was president of several pres- 
tigious organizations related to his work, in- 
cluding the American College of Surgeons 
and the American Cancer Society. Besides 
such professional activities, he was Rex, king 
of Carnival, in 1948, and president of Inter- 
national House in 1962. He won The Times- 
Picayune Loving Cup in 1945. In 1980, Dr. 
Ochsner was named one of 13 fathers of the 
year in a nationwide list, and received the 
George Washington Award from Freedoms 
Foundation. 

In The States-Item’s centennial issue in 
June 1977, Dr. Ochsner was named the news- 
paper's Man of the Century in medicine. 

He was born Edward William Alton Ochsner 
on May 4, 1896, in Kimball, S.D., and re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree in 1918 from 
the University of South Dakota. Two years 
later he earned his medical degree at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 

Dr. Ochsner, who dropped his first two 
names, was an intern at the Barnes Hospital 
in St. Louis and a surgical resident at Chi- 
cago’s Augustana Hospital under A. J. Ochs- 
ner, & cousin who took an interest in Alton 
Ochsner's career because his own son did not 
go into medicine. 

Acting on his cousins suggestion, Dr. 
Ochsner went to Europe in 1922 as an ex- 
change surgical resident at the universities 
of Zurich and Frankfurt. While abroad, he 
wrote—in German—the first of more than 
500 medical articles he was to publish. 

When he returned to the United States, the 
young doctor opened a surgical practice in 
Chicago with Dr. D. A. Orth. But after a year, 
he said, “I found myself driving 100 miles a 
day to visit patients. It was a waste of time. 
I liked what I was doing, but I knew by then 
that I wanted to teach.” 

Even though it meant a loss of more than 
half his annual pay—from $11,000 to $5,000— 
he accepted an offer to join the University 
of Wisconsin's surgical faculty. A year later, 
he succeeded the acclaimed Dr. Rudolph 
Matas as professor of surgery at Tulane Uni- 
versity Medical School. 


At Tulane, Dr. Ochsner instituted an edu- 
cational method known as “the bull pen,” 
in which a student had 30 minutes to ex- 
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amine a patient, diagnose his illness and 
defend that judgment before his peers—and 
before his instructor. 

This method of teaching resulted in scores 
of anecdotes. In a documentary on Dr. Ochs- 
ner, one of his former students recalled 
panicking because his patient spoke nothing 
but Cajun French. In another case, after 
hearing a student’s diagnosis, Dr. Ochsner 
shouted, “Why? Why? Why?" and the doc- 
tor-to-be fainted. 

“I don't know who was more scared, he or 
I,” Dr. Ochsner later said of that incident. 
He justified this method of instruction by 
saying that a doctor has to learn to perform 
quickly and under stress. 

He gained respect at Tulane, but his life 
there was not easy. Then, as now, Tulane’s 
medical school was affiliated with Charity 
Hospital, and Dr. Ochsner ran into opposition 
early from hospital administrators, who were 
aligned with Huey P. Long's political ma- 
chine. 

At one point, Long wanted a friend of his 
put on the Charity staff, but Dr. Ochsner 
objected because he felt the man was not 
qualified, said Gertrude Forshag, who became 
his secretary in December 1929 and stayed 
with him for the rest of his life. 

Because of this climate, Dr. Ochsner wrote 
a despairing letter in 1930 to a friend, asking 
about an opening at another medical school. 
He explained that he was making the re- 
quest because the political atmosphere at 
Charity Hospital made progress impossible. 

Dr. Ochsner, who wrote the letter at work, 
planned to take it home to show his wife, 
and put it in the pocket of his coat, which 
he hung up while he made his rounds at 
Charity. Someone pilfered the letter and 
showed it to Long, who was so enraged that 
he had the young physician stripped of his 
affiliation with Charity. Until he could be 
reinstated there, Dr. Ochsner arranged with 
Tulane administrators to perform his sur- 
gery at Touro Infirmary in a 10-bed sector 
that became known as “the Tulane ward.” 

This was one of several incidents that led 
to the formation of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

Dr. Ochsner’s banishment “was almost a 
blessing,” said Forshag, who explained that 
he used it for research and reading that he 
would have been unable to do if he had been 
continuing his Tulane duties. 

During the 1930s, Dr. Ochsner began talk- 
ing with Tulane colleagues about the possi- 
bility of forming a private clinic where they 
could combine their medical skills. 


He and the four department heads who 


were interested in the idea—Drs. Edgar 
Burns, Guy Caldwell, Francis LeJeune and 
Curtis Tyrone—wanted Tulane to operate 
the facility, but the university’s administra- 
tors voted against the concept. Nevertheless, 
they let the doctors proceed on their own. 

The idea continued to grow, and the doc- 
tors were able to get $500,000—the amount 
they figured they would need to open the 
clinic—from Hibernia National Bank by us- 
ing no more collateral than their signatures 
after they had convinced Rudolf S. Hecht, 
chairman of the bank's board of directors, 
that it would be good for the city. 

But not everyone was so enthusiastic. 
Many doctors still were wedded to the idea 
that a physician should practice alone, and 
some doctors even felt that Dr. Ochsner and 
his partners were traitors to their profession. 
On a spring day in 1941, a messenger dropped 
off a small leather bag at the home of each 
founder, Each bag contained 30 dimes and 
this message: “To help pay for your clinic. 
From the physicians, surgeons & dentists of 
New Orleans.” 

Nevertheless, plans for the clinic reached 
the point where the founding doctors had to 
name their fledging enterprise. New Orleans 
Clinic and Southern Clinic were suggested, 
but while Dr. Ochsner was in Ogden, Utah, 
on a professional trip, he received this tele- 
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gram from his colleagues: “The baby has a 
name: the Ochsner Clinic.” 

On January 2, 1941, Ochsner Clinic opened 
in a building across Prytania Street from 
Touro infirmary. At the end of World War 
If, it took over Camp Plauche, an Army 
medical facility near the East Bank approach 
to the Huey P. Long Bridge. Because it was a 
series of one-story trame buildings connected 
by walkways, it acquired the nickname 
“Splinter Village.” 

In 1954, the medical facility moved to its 
present location, 1516 Jefferson Highway. In 
addition to the Ochsner Foundation Hospital, 
the complex—now known as the Ochsner 
Medical Institutions—also houses the 
Ochsner Clinic for outpatient treatment, the 
Richard W. Freeman Research Institute and 
Brent House Hotel for patients’ families and 
friends. Between the buildings and the Mis- 
sissipp| River levee is a frequently used 
heliport for medical emergencies, and be- 
cause of the high number of Spanish-speak- 
ing patients, interpreters are on duty. 

The hospital houses an Ochsner innova- 
tion: a family waiting room near the operat- 
ing area where a patient's relatives can wait 
in privacy—and comparative silence—until 
the doctor tells them the outcome. 

At this modern facility and at other hos- 
pitals, Dr. Ochsner continued to perform 
surgery until he was nearly 72. When he 
established the clinic, Alton Ochsner set 70 
as the mandatory retirement age, but as a 
founder, he was able to bend the rule and 
continue operating for nearly two more years, 
said a spokesman for Ochsner Medical 
Institutions. 

“The nurses all admired him for his daring 
ability to take on cases that no one was doing 
at the time,” said Julie Carnahan, the nurs- 
ing supervisor of Ochsner Clinic’s Surgery 
Department, who worked with Ochsner since 
March 1942. 

Carnahan described him as a “court of last 
resort” for some patients and explained why: 
“He was the man who would do something 
if it had to be done. In the early days, before 
antibiotics, if a patient had something that 
seemed hopeless like a brain tumor, he'd 
operate. 

“He wasn't trying to be any miracle man, 
but he wasn’t afraid. He felt that if he made 
the correct diagnosis, he would want to do 
the things that got the patient well. He'd tell 
people, ‘If there’s a reason for doing it, 
there's a reason for not putting it off." That’s 
the way he was.” 

Among his more dramatic moments in 
surgery were his use of a blowtorch in radical 
mastectomies, the first successful separation 
of Siamese twins—the daughters of Lafay- 
ette Mayor and Mrs. Ashton T. Mouton— 
joined at the sacrum, and the removal of the 
thyroid gland of Tomas Gabriel Duque, the 
former president of Panama. Dr. Ochsner 
performed the thyroidectomy in Panama at 
the request of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, who asked him to operate because Du- 
que had helped the United States by engi- 
neering the overthrow of a pro-Nazi govern- 
ment. 

Firsthand glimpses of most of Dr. Ochs- 
ner's surgical triumps generally were limited 
to the people in the operating room with 
him. But a closed-circult television hookup 
let a roomful of doctors—meeting for a na- 
tional convention in a New Orleans hotel— 
see how well he could work under pressure. 

The operation was a removal of a cancer- 
ous lung. It seemed routine, and Dr. Ochsner 
was patiently describing each step to his 
enthralled audience. But suddenly, blood 
started gushing from a pulmonary artery be- 
cause the tumor had penetrated the artery, 
and Dr. Ochsner’s dissection of the cancer 
had punctured the blood vessel. 

The commentary stopped; the surgeon had 


to act quickly to save the patient's life. He 
squeezed the artery to halt the flow of blood, 
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holding it with one hand while sutures were 
put in to close the artery wall. He won this 
race with death. 

Lung cancer was a disease he observed as a 
medical student. One of his professors sum- 
moned his class to see a person with this 
disease because, the instructor said, “you 
may never encounter another lung cancer 
in your entire careers.” 

But in 1936, Ochsner saw nine lung cancer 
patients in six months. By investigating 
their medical histories, he learned that each 
started smoking during World War I. This 
discovery, which led to more research into 
the link between cigarette smoking and 
health, was the start of his war against 
cigarettes. 

Dr. Ochsner took his battle to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and convinced the board 
of directors to go on record in favor of a 
resolution—backed by evidence from intense 
research—that cigarette smoking causes 
cancer 

Although the fiercely conservative Ochsner 
rallied against government intervention in 
many facets of American life—including 
medicine—and opposed the Medicare pro- 
gram, he believed the federal government 
should take a stronger role in the war against 
smoking. 

He preached his anti-tobacco gospel to 
anyone who would listen. While Juan Peron 
was president of Argentina, Dr. Ochsner was 
flown to Buenos Aires to examine the dicta- 
tor’s vascular ailment. The doctor recom- 
mended surgery and began to prepare for 
Peron’s incognito visit to Ochsner Clinic, 
but the Argentine strongman was over- 
thrown in the mid-1950s and banished to 
Spain before he could make the journey. 

Dr. Ochsner, who visited his patient twice 
in exile, told Peron he could avoid the op- 
eration by stopping smoking. The deposed 
despot took his advice. 

One man whose life Ochsner saved on the 
operating table was Ben Hogan, the profes- 
sional golfer. In 1949, while Hogan was re- 
covering in a Texas hospital from injuries 
he suffered in an automobile accident, he 
developed blood clots in veins. Anti-coagu- 
lants were prescribed to thin his blood, and 
they touched off massive internal bleeding. 

Alton Ochsner was summoned, and was 
rushed to Texas in a B-29 bomber, where he 
was forced to sit in the only available spot: 
the bombardier's seat, 

To keep the clots from reaching the golf- 
er's heart, Dr. Ochsner tied off the vena cava 
and gave Hogan medication to thicken his 
blood and stop the hemorrhaging. 

On Hogan’s recommendation, Gary Cooper 
came to Dr. Ochsner to repair a hernia—a 
task that had daunted doctors in four pre- 
vious operations. The operation was vital, 
Cooper explained, because he had to be 
ready to ride horseback and perform some 
strenuous stunts in his next picture. 

Working at Touro, Dr. Ochsner repaired 
the hernia and cleared Cooper for the movie. 
The film was “High Noon,” and Cooper won 
his second Academy Award for his perform- 
ance. 


Until he was in his early 80s, Ochsner 
maintained an intense daily routine. After 
Srising at 4 a.m. and performing the Royal 
Canadian Air Force exercises—including as 
many as 100 pushups—he worked until mid- 
night. At Ochsner Medical Institutions, he 
insisted on using stairs until advancing age, 
coupled with arthritis in one knee, forced 
him to rely on elevators to get from fioor 
to floor. 

After Dr. Ochsner'’s last operation, col- 
leagues gave him an abstract-looking collage 
made of gleaming surgical instruments set 
against a wooden block. The proud physician 
hung it on a paneled wall in his office. 

Among his fellow workers, Dr. Ochsner is 


remembered as the sort of man who could 
inspire tremendous loyalty. 
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“Even when he was a young man, he was 
so appreciative and very helpful, and he 
hasn't changed too much since he's gotten 
older,” Carnahan said. "He taught me an 
awful lot. He taught me so much that I feel 
I could almost diagnose patients and almost 
presuppose what he’s going to tell them. I 
don't, of course, but it makes me feel more 
confident, and I can help people more. 

“He was the kindest man I've ever known. 
He had a wonderful way with people and 
was very easy to know. He wasn't easily upset 
or frustrated. Everybody tried to please him, 
and everything went pretty well with him.” 

After he stopped his operating room work. 
Dr. Ochsner continued to make his rounds at 
the hospital, to treat patients—as many as 
four per day—and to keep up a schedule of 
speaking engagements before medical and 
non-medical organizations. Among his fav- 
orite topics was the danger of communism 
in the Western Hemisphere; he was a founder 
of the Information Council of the Americas, 
which spoke out against Communist inroads 
in Latin America. 

In addition to writing more thar 500 arti- 
cles for medical journals, he wrote six books 
and 24 sections of books. 

Dr. Ochsner received honorary degrees from 
10 universities, including institutions in 
Nicaragua, Spain and Greece, and received 
orders of merit from Ecuador, Panama, Gua- 
temala and Venezuela. These and other deco- 
rations and citations filled the walls in his 
and Forshag’s offices at Ochsner Medical In- 
stitutions, and others were displayed in 
stacks atop filing cabinets ringing his sec- 
retary’s desk. 

An honorary fellow of the royal colleges 
of surgeons of Ireland and of England, 
Ochsner was president of the International 
Society of Surgery, the Pan-Pacific Surgical 
Association, the International Cardiovascular 
Society, the American College of Association 
for Thoracic Surgery and the Society for Vas- 
cular Surgery. The Alton Ochsner Surgical 
Society, composed of surgeons he trained, 
was established in 1959. 

Dr. Ochsner was married twice. His first 
wife, Isabel Lockwood Ochsner, whom he 
married just before he went to Europe in 
1922, died in 1969. The couple had a daugh- 
ter, Isabel Ochsner Mann, and three sons. 

The sons became doctors. Dr. Alton Ochs- 
ner, Jr., is in private practice, Dr. John L. 
Ochsner is chairman of surgery at Ochsner, 
and Dr. Mims G. Ochsner is a urologist there. 

In 1970, Dr. Ochsner married Jane Kellogg 
Sturdy of Los Angeles. 

In an interview with the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Ochsner 
said he had been blessed throughout his long 
life with “Presbyterian luck": “If you do the 
right thing, no matter what happens, it will 
turn out for the best.” 

“I believe in luck,” he added. “The harder 
I work, the luckier I get.” 


Mr. ABDNOR. Madam President, I say 
to the Senator from Louisiana that the 
good doctor was born and reared in 
South Dakota. We are extremely proud 
of the great record he has established. 
We deeply regret his passing, because he 
made a great, great contribution to this 
Nation. We were very proud of him in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator joins 
me in regretting his passing. 


TAX RETURN DISCLOSURE 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
the Internal Revenue Service recently 
announced their intent to request the 
authority under Internal Revenue Code 
section 6103(k)3 to disclose tax return 
information to correct misstatements of 
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fact by a taxpayer about his or her 
transactions with the Internal Revenue 
Service or information contained within 
the taxpayer’s return. The purpose of 
this disclosure is to enable the Service to 
refute the claims of some tax protestors 
who allege they have successfully evaded 
tax without penalty or have been un- 
fairly harrassed by the IRS. Certainly, 
the system of voluntary compliance de- 
pends upon each taxpayer’s perception 
that everyone pays his or her fair shares; 
however, I am troubled about the ramifi- 
cations of disclosing return information 
on the personal freedoms of individuals, 
even if that disclosure is for a limited 
purpose. 

While I agree with the premise that 
all citizens should pay their fair share of 
the cost of operating our Government, I 
am concerned that this new authority 
might infringe upon each individual's 
right to privacy. Justice Douglas in Gris- 
wold against Connecticut described the 
right to privacy as a constitutional right 
within the penumbra of other Bill of 
Rights guarantees, including the first 
amendment right of freedom of speech 
and association, the fourth amendment 
right of people to be secure in their “per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures” and 
the ninth amendment which reserves to 
the people all powers not specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

Whether or not the disclosure of re- 
turn information unconstitutionally or 
improperly violates an individual's right 
to privacy, depends on the reason for the 
disclosure and the type of information 
to be disclosed. The rationale for the dis- 
closure and the choice of relevent infor- 
mation to be disclosed are value judg- 
ments to be made by an administrator. 
I know of no reason the current IRS 
Commissioner or his top level executives 
are unable to make these sensitive 
choices, but to give any agency such 
broad discretion in an area which would 
inhibit an individual's personal freedom 
seems to me unwise. The damage to an 
individual of an imprudent disclosure by 
the IRS could result in irreparable harm. 
Congress should carefully scrutinize the 
transfer of this power. 

The Joint Committee on Taxation 
should not approve such a request in my 
judgment for the following reasons. Con- 
gress should establish two sets of stand- 
ards for disclosures under section 6103 
(k)3—one set governing what consti- 
tutes a permissible reason for disclosure 
of return information and a second set 
clearly setting forth the type of informa- 
tion the agency may disclose. 

For the first set of standards, Congress 
should establish the specific reasons a 
taxpayer’s return may be made public. 
Many taxpayers make misstatements of 
fact about their true tax liability for a 
variety of reasons, forgetfulness, bravado 
or an intent to encourage others to vio- 
late the law. The consequences of these 
misstatements vary in their degree of 
seriousness. Congress should clarify what 
type of factual misstatements should 
trigger disclosure of return information. 
The code section currently provides that 
the Service can disclose return informa- 
tion to refute misstatements of fact to 
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the extent necessary for tax administra- 
tion. This purpose is too broad and 
should be narrowed by congressional 
action, 

The second set of standards should 
state what sort of return information is 
eligible for disclosure. All return infor- 
mation not relevent to law enforcement 
efforts should be off limits for disclosure. 

The advantages of clear standards are 
numerous. Specific standards will shield 
an agency from constitutional challenge 
on the grounds that their actions are 
void because of the vagueness of the 
underlying statute. Also, standards will 
give Congress a yardstick by which to 
measure the actions of the Service. 

The controversy brought about by the 
efforts of the IRS to publicize return 
information of certain taxpayers has 
emphasized one fact to me—the evolu- 
tionary character of our Tax Code. The 
Federal Government’s need to collect 
revenue is not static; it continues to 
change as circumstances dictate. In this 
case, I am committed to insuring that 
whatever evolves is the result of a 
thorough and deliberate study by the 
legislative and executive branches of 
government. This matter is simply too 
important to leave it solely to the execu- 
tive branch. 


PROPOSED ARMS SALE 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive prior noti- 
fication of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in 
the case of major defense equipment as 
defined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon such notification, the Con- 
gress has 30 calendar days during which 
the sale may be prohibited by means of 
a concurrent resolution. The provision 
stipulated that, in the Senate, the noti- 
fication of proposed sales shall be sent 
to the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


In keeping with the committee’s in- 
tention to see that such information is 
available to the full Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the notifications 
which have been received. The classified 
annex referred to in one of the covering 
letters is available to Senators in the 
office of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, room 4229 Dirksen Building. 


There being no objection, the notifica- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-41, 
concerning the Department of the Air Force's 
proposed Letter of Offer to Tunisia for de- 
fense articles and services estimated to cost 
865 million. Shortly after this letter is de- 
livered to your office, we plan to notify the 
news media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F., vON MarBOD, 
Director. 
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TRANSMITTAL No. 81-41 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act 


(1) Prospective Purchaser: Tunisia. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
@ part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(ill) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Four F-5F aircraft with spares, 
support, and training. 

Military Department: 
(SCA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, 
Offered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending March 31, 1981. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 17, 1981. 


Poticy JUSTIFICATION 
TUNISIA—F-5 AIRCRAFT 


The Government of Tunisia has requested 
the purchase of four F-5F aircraft with 
spares, support, and training at an estimated 
cost of $65 million. 

This sale supports the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States by helping to 
provide a friendly country with the means 
to maintain its own defense. 

Tunisia has no interceptor aircraft and no 
air defense capability at present to oppose 
the potential threat from neighboring coun- 
tries. Tunisia’s acquisition of interceptor 
aircraft is one phase of a five-year armed 
forces modernization program announced by 
Tunisia. This will be a normal FMS program 
with production leadtime of approximately 
two years, allowing sufficient time to train 
maintenance and operations personnel. 

The sale of this equipment will not affect 
the basic military balance in the region. 

The prime contractor will be the Nor- 
throp Corporation of Hawthorne, California. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment in Tunisia of approximately 
15 additional U.S. Government personnel 
and four contractor personnel for approxi- 
mately two years. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-85 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Army’s proposed Letter of Offer to the 
United Arab Emirates for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $800 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media of 
the unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. voN Marsop, 
Director. 


Air Force 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-85 
Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 
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(i) Prospective Purchaser: United Arab 
Emirates. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


In miliions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(iil) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Seven Improved-HAWE batteries, 
343 missiles, ancillary equipment, and train- 
ing. 

(iv) Military Department: 
OBA, and OAZ). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending June 30, 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 17, 1981. 


PoLICY JUSTIFICATION 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES—IMPROVED-HAWK 
SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILES 


The Government of the United Arab Emi- 
rates (UAE) has requested the purchase of 
seven I-HAWK batteries, 343 missiles, an- 
cillary equipment, and training at an esti- 
mated cost of $800 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign pol- 
icy and national security objectives of the 
United States by enhancing the ability of the 
UAE to provide for its own defense. A strong 
and independent UAE, that is able to defend 
itself, contributes to the stability of the Mid- 
dle East. Enhancement of the UAE’s defen- 
sive capabilities will be an important contri- 
bution to mutual interests in the region. 

The addition of the I-HAWK air defense 
system will enable the UAE to respond to 
hostile aircraft threats upon its sovereign 
territory with organic alr defense forces. This 
need was validated in the Air Defense Re- 
quirements Survey of the UAE conducted by 
the U.S. Government in 1980. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. The I-HAWK or similar air de- 
fense systems are currently deployed in most 
countries of the region. 

The prime contractor is the Raytheon Cor- 
poration of Andover, Massachusetts. 

The implementation of this sale will re- 
quire the assignment of approximately 40 
U.S. Government and contractor personnel 
to the UAE. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-100, 
concerning the Department of the Army’s 
proposed Letter of Offer to Turkey for de- 
fense articles and services estimated to cost 
$32 million. Shortly after this letter is de- 
livered to your office, we plan to notify the 
news media. 

You will also find attached a certification 
as required by Section 620C(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, that 
this action is consistent with Section 620C 
(b) of that statute. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


Army (UBH, 
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TRANSMITTAL No. 81-100 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Oer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Turkey. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Fifteen UH-1H helicopters with con- 
current spare parts, ancillary equipment, 
and support. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UMG). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 30 June 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 24, 1981. 


PoLicy JUSTIFICATION 
TURKEY—UH-—1H HELICOPTERS 


The Government of Turkey has requested 
the purchase of 15 UH-1H helicopters with 
concurrent spare parts, ancillary equipment, 
and support at an estimated cost of $32 
million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of 
the United States by improving the military 
capabilities of Turkey in fulfillment of its 
NATO obligations; furthering NATO ration- 
alization, standardization, and interoper- 
ability; and enhancing the defense fo the 
Western Alliance. 

The sale of these helicopters will enhance 
the airmobile capability and the search an” 
rescue capabilities of the Turkish Arme. 
Forces. Turkey will have no difficulty in ab- 
sorbing these helicopters. These items will 
be provided in accordance with and subject 
to the limitations on use and transfer pro- 
vided for under the Arms Export Control 
Act, as embodied in the terms of the sale. 
The sale of this equipment and support will 
not adversely affect either the basic military 
balance in the region or U.S. efforts to en- 
courage a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus question. 

The prime contractors will be Bell Heli- 
covter, TEXTRON of Fort Worth, Texas, and 
AVCO-Lycoming of Stratford, Connecticut. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of one U.S. Government or 
contractor representative to Turkey for ap- 
proximately 40 days. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 

SECURITY ASSISTANCE, SCIENCE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1981. 

Pursuant to section 620C (d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (the Act), 
and the authority vested in me by Depart- 
ment of State Delegation of Authority No. 
145, I hereby certify that the provision of 
UH-1H helicopters to the Government of 
Turkey is consistent with the principles con- 
tained in section 620C(b) of the Act. 

This certification will be made part of the 
certification of the Congress under section 
35(b) of the Arms Export Control Act regard- 
ing the proposed sale of the above-named ar- 
ticles and is based on the justification ac- 
companying said certification, and of which 
~~ justification constitutes a full explana- 

on. 


JAMES L. BUCKLEY. 
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DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1981. 

Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-101, concern- 
ing the Department of the Army’s proposed 
Letter of Offer to Greece for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $10 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media. 

You will also find attached a certification 
as required by Section 620C(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, that 
this action is consistent with Section 620C 
(b) of that statute. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-101 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Of- 
fer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Greece. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 
Major Defense Equipment*_ 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Ten thousand 155mm M549A1 high 
explosive projectiles and 5,000 M119A1 pro- 
pelling charges. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (WLM). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending June 30, 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 23, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
GREECE—155MM MUNITIONS 


The Government of Greece has requested 
the purchase of 10,000 155mm M549A1 high 
explosive projectiles and 5,000 M119Ai pro- 
pelling charges at an estimated cost of $10 
million. 


This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of the 
United States by improving the military 
capabilities of Greece in fulfillment of its 
NATO obligations; furthering NATO ration- 
alization, standardization, and interoper- 
ability; and enhancing the defense of the 
Western Alliance, 

The munitions are required by the Govern- 
ment of Greece in support of M109A1 155mm 
self-propelled howitzers already on hand in 
the Hellenic Army (HA). The HA will have no 
difficulty in absorbing, storing, and using the 
munitions, 

These items will be provided in accordance 
with and subject to the limitations on use 
and transfer provided for under the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act, as embodied in the terms of 
the sale. There will be no adverse impact on 
U.S. defense readiness as a result of this sale. 
The sale of this equipment and support will 
not adversely affect either the basic military 
balance in the region or U.S. efforts to en- 
courage a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus question. 

The ammunition will be procured from 
the Iowa Army Ammunition Plant of Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of no more than two addi- 
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tional U.S. Government or contractor person- 
nel to Greece for a period of about 14 days. 
SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 
ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1981. 


Purusant to section 620C(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (the Act), 
and the authority vested in me by Depart- 
ment of State Delegation of Authority No. 
145, I hereby certify that the provision of 
155mm projectiles and propelling charges to 
the Government of Greece is consistent with 
the principles contained in section 620C(b) 
of the Act. 

This certification will be made part of the 
certification of the Congress under section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act regard- 
ing the proposed sale of the above-named 
articles and is based on the justification ac- 
companying said certification, and of which 
such justification constitutes a full 
explanation. 

JAMES L. BUCKLEY. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-102, concern- 
ing the Department of the Army’s proposed 
Letter of Offer to Greece for defense articles 
and services estimated to cost $37 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media. 

You will also find attached a certification 
as required by Section 620C(d) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, that 
this action is consistent with Section 
620C(b) of that statute. 

Sincerely, 
Eric F. vON Marsop, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No, 81-102 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: Greece. 

(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


In millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(111) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Forty-eight M109A2 155mm self-pro- 
pelled howitzers with support equipment, 
spare parts. and services. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (WLT). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 30 June 1981. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 24, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
GREECE—HOWITZERS 


The Government of Greece has requested 
the purchase of forty-eight M109A2 155mm 
self-propelled howitzers with support equip- 
ment, spare parts, and services at an esti- 
mated cost of $37 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security objectives of the 
United States by improving the military ca- 
pabilities of Greece in fulfillment of its NATO 
obligations; furthering NATO rationaliza- 
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tion, standardization, and interoperability; 
and enhancing the defense of the Western 
Alliance. 

This weapon system is required by the 
Government of Greece to augment and up- 
grade medium artillery already on-hand in 
the Hellenic Army (HA). The HA will have 
no difficulty in absorbing this weapon system 
since they already have 51 of the earlier 
M109A1 configuration howitzers. These items 
will be provided in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the limitations on use and transfer 
provided for under the Arms Export Control 
Act, as embodied in the terms of the sale. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not adversely affect either the basic mili- 
tary balance in the region or U.S. efforts to 
encourage a negotiated settlement of the 
Cyprus question. 

The prime contractor will be the Bowen- 
McLaughlin-York Company of York, Penn- 
sylvania, 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of no more than two addi- 
tional U.S. Government or contractor per- 
sonnel to Greece for a period of about five 
days. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 

SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1981. 

Pursuant to section 620C(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (the Act), 
and the authority vested in me by Depart- 
ment of State Delegation of Authority No. 
145, I hereby certify that the provision of 
155mm self-propelled howitzers to the Goy- 
ernment of Greece is consistent with the 
principles contained in section 620C(b) of 
the Act. 

This certification will be made part of the 
certification of the Congress under section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act regard- 
ing the proposed sale of the above-named 
articles and is based on the justification 
accompanying said certification, and of which 
such justification constitutes a full explana- 
tion. 

JAMES L. BUCKLEY. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-104 
and under separate cover the classified an- 
nex thereto. This Transmittal concerns the 
Department of the Army's proposed Letter 
of Offer to Egypt for defense articles and 
services estimated to cost $240 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
office, we plan to notify the news media of 
the unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ErrcH F, von Marsop, Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No, 81-104 
Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: Egypt. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 
Major Defense Equipment* 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(iil) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: One hundred twenty-eight M60A3 
tanks with tank thermal sights, related com- 
munications and supporting equipment, 
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M239 smoke grenade launchers, spare parts, 
basic load and training ammunition, special 
tools, test equipment, training, and associ- 
ated services. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UDM, 
UDN, UDP, and UDQ). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, 
Offered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. i 

(viti) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 25, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
EGYPT—M60A3 TANKS 


The Government of Egypt has requested 
the purchase of 128 additional M60A3 tanks 
in FY 1982. The sale will consist of the tanks 
with tank thermal sights, related communi- 
cations and support equipment, M239 smoke 
grenade launchers, spare parts, basic load 
and training ammunition, special tools, test 
equipment, training, and associated services 
at an estimated cost of $240 million. 

This proposed sale will contribute to the 
foreign policy objectives of United States by 
enabling Egypt to provide for its own secur- 
ity and self-defense, thereby contributing 
to the Middle East peace process and re- 
gional stability. 

The Government of Egypt will use the 
tanks to replace a portion of its aging equip- 
ment rapidly becoming unserviceable due to 
the non-availability of spare parts. Pre- 
viously, the bulk of the Egyptian armaments 
was provided by the Soviet Union, but for 
the past seven years Egypt has relied on 
Western nations for defense articles and 
services. 

Because these tanks will replace obsoles- 
cent or unserviceable equipment already in 
the Egyptian inventory, the sale of this 
equipment and support will not have a 
significant impact on the regional military 
balance. 

The prime contractor will be the Chrysler 
Corporation of Warren, Michigan. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of a small number of ad- 
ditional U.S. Government or contractor per- 
sonnel to Egypt to provide training and 
maintenance assistance. 

There will be no adverse impact on US. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 

Washington, D.C.. September 23, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forward- 
ing herewith Transmittal No, 81-105, con- 
cerning the Department of the Army’s pro- 
posed Letter of Offer to Colombia for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $10 
million. Shortly after this letter is delivered 


to your office, we plan to notify the news 
media. 


Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-105 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Of- 
fer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Colombia. 
(il) Total Estimated Value: 


In millions 
Major Defense Equipment* 
Other 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List. 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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(11) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Twelve UH-1H helicopters with re- 
lated support. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UIB). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 23, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
COLOMBIA—-UH~-1H HELICOPTERS 


The Government of Colombia has re- 
quested the purchase of 12 UH-1H helicop- 
ters with related support equipment at an 
estimated cost of $10 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy ob‘ectives of the United States in pre- 
serving the political stability of a friendly 
democratic country. The Government of 
Colombia requires additional utility helicop- 
ters to deal with an internal security prob- 
lem posed by communist-supported guer- 
rilla forces. Colombia already has UH-1H 
helicopters in its inventory and possesses 
the necessary capacity to absorb the addi- 
tional quantity proposed for sale. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance 
in the region. 

All of the equipment involved in this 
transaction will be diverted from the U.S. 
Army's inventory. 

Implementation of this sale will require 
the assignment of a six-man U.S. Army 
quality assurance team to Colombia for ap- 
proximately two weeks. 


There will be no significant adverse im- 
pact on U.S. defense readiness as a result 
of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 

Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are for- 
warding herewith Transmittal No. 81-106, 
concerning the Department of the Air Force’s 
proposed Letter of Offer to Korea for defense 
articles and services estimated to cost $110 
million. Shortly after this letter is delivered 
to your office, we plan to notify the news 
media. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-106 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Korea. 
(il) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(ili) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Cooperative logistics supply support 
arrangement, requisition case (FMSO II), 
for follow-on spares and supplies to support 
aircraft and other systems and subsystems of 
U.S. origin. 

(iv) Military Department: 
(KBL). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 


Air Force 
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in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. 

(viil) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 24, 1981. 

PoLICY JUSTIFICATION 
KOREA—AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 

The Government of Korea has requested 
the purchase of a cooperative logistics sup- 
ply support arrangement, requisition case 
(FMSO II), for follow-on spares and supplies 
to support aircraft and other systems and 
subsystems of U.S. origin at an estimated cost 
of $110 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security of the United 
States by helping to improve the security of 
a friendly country which has been and con- 
tinues to be an important force for political 
stability and economic progress in Eastern 
Asia. This sale will help to ensure that air- 
craft previously obtained by Korea from the 
U.S. are maintained in a mission-ready status 
to the maximum extent practicable. 

This cooperative logistics supply support 
arrangement is necessary to ensure an un- 
interrupted flow of spare parts to support 
the C-123K, F-4D/E, F-5A/B/E/F, T-33, and 
A/T-37 aircraft, and other systems and sub- 
systems of U.S. origin. The Korean Air Force 
will have no difficulty in absorbing the 
articles. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

Procurement of these items and services 
will be from the many contractors providing 
similar items and services to the U.S. forces. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government or contractor personnel to 
Korea. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1981. 

Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-103 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Navy's proposed Letter of Offer to 
Spain for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $26 million. Shortly after this 
letter is delivered to your office, we plan to 
notify the news media of the unclassified 
portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. von MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81—103 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act 


(i) Prospective Purchaser: Spain. 
(il) Total Estimated Value: 
In millions 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: One hundred eighteen MK 46 MOD 
5 ORDALT torpedo improvement kits with 
spare parts and support equipment for MOD 
5 intermediate level torpedo maintenance. 

(iv) Military Department: Navy (LDQ). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
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Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 
(vil) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending 30 June 1981. 
(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
September 29, 1981. 


PoLicy JUSTIFICATION 
SPAIN—TORPEDO IMPROVEMENT KITS 


The Government of Spain has requested 
the purchase of 118 MK 46 MOD 5 ORDALT 
torpedo improvement kits with spare parts 
and support equipment for MOD 5 interme- 
diate level torpedo maintenance at an esti- 
mated cost of $26 million. 

This sale will contribute to the foreign 
policy and national security of objectives of 
the United States by furthering coopera- 
tion under our Treaty of Friendship and 
Cooperation with Spain and improving 
Spain’s coastal defense. Such improvement 
will benefit the defensive posture of the 
southern flank of NATO and contribute to 
keeping the sea lanes open for supplying 
the US. in-country military facilities which 
are important staging and reinforcement 
sites. 

The purchase of the MK 46 MOD 5 
ORDALT torpedo improvement kits is re- 
quired by Spain to upgrade and modernize 
the Spanish Navy's anti-submarine warfare 
capability. The Spanish Navy will be capable 
of absorbing this system within its inven- 
tory. Additionally, the Spanish Navy will be 
capable of performing the required mainte- 
nance without impact on its current mili- 
tary capabilities. This proposed sale was not 
part of a U.S. survey. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. 

The prime contractor will be Honeywell, 
Incorporated of Hopkins, Minnesota. 

Implementation of this sale will not re- 
quire the assignment of any additional U.S. 
Government or contractor personnel to 
Spain. 

There will be no adverse impact on US. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive advance no- 
tification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million, or in the 
case of major defense equipment as de- 
fined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. 

Upon receipt of such notification, the 
Congress has 30 calendar days during 
which the sale may be prohibited by 
means of a concurrent resolution. 

The proyision stipulates that, in the 
Senate, the notification of proposed 
sales shall be sent to the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Record in accordance with pre- 
vious practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that two such notifications were re- 
ceived on September 16, 1981. 

Interested Senators may inquire as to 
the details of these preliminary notifica- 
tions at the offices of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, room 4229 Dirksen 
Building. 

The notifications follow: 
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DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 
Washington, D.C. September 16, 1981. 
Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a NATO country for major defense 
equipment tentatively estimated to cost in 
excess of $7 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F, VON MARBOD, 
Director. 
DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1981. 
Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification, 

The Department of State is considering an 
offer to a South Asian country tentatively 
estimated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRASSLEY). Without objection, 
so ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will resume the consideration of S. 
1196, which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1196) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act to authorize appropriations for 
development and security assistance pro- 
grams for the fiscal year 1982, to authorize 
appropriations for the Peace Corps for the 
fiscal year 1982, to provide authorities for the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does any 
Senator desire to be recognized? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we have 
made some progress on this bill in the 
time the Senate has had to devote to it. 
We have a dozen or more amendments 
that will be offered. I should like to issue 
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notification to Senators and to their 
staffs that the managers of the bill wish 
to expedite this procedure and get down 
to amendments that will require lengthy 
debate. In order to do that, we ask if 
Senators would authorize the managers 
of the bill to call up those amendments, 
if there is no controversy about them, 
and the amendments can be accepted by 
the managers of the bill. 

For example, we have a Kasten amend- 
ment which gives appropriations control 
over deobligations of appropriated funds. 
We can accept that amendment as is. 

Another Kasten amendment requires 
AID administrator determination on the 
Sahel program. This amendment can be 
accepted as is. 

As to another Kasten amendment, to 
delete backdoor funding of MAAG en- 
tertainment expenses, we can accept that 
specific authorization. 

Senator Inouye has an amendment re- 
garding the monthly ceiling for Peace 
Corps volunteers. I believe we can ac- 
cept that amendment as is, or with a $175 
ceiling: 

Another amendment by Senator 
Inouye would create a ceiling rather 
than a floor for extended FMS repay- 
ment terms. The managers of the bill can 
accept this amendment as is. 

Senator Presster has an amendment 
involving a report on future direction in 
foreign aid. It can be accepted as is. 

Senator HUMPHREY has an amendment 
that condemns the use of biological or 
chemical agents in Laos, Cambodia, and 
other areas. This amendment can be ac- 
cepted as is. 

Senator MITCHELL has an amendment 
urging the President to name an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Human Rights within 
60 days. We would like to discuss with 
Senator MITCHELL the possibility of sim- 
ply deleting the 60-day timeframe but 
leaving the amendment as is otherwise. 
If we can reach agreement on that, that 
amendment can be accepted. 

Senator Proxmire has an amendment 
providing for the President to urge the 
Soviets to pay U.N. peacekeeping arrear- 
ages. This amendment can be accepted 
as is. 

Senator Pett has an amendment deal- 
ing with human rights language con- 
cerning Pakistan. The majority can ac- 
cept that amendment as is, and I pre- 
sume that Mr. PELL will speak for the 
minority in that regard. We could bring 
up that amendment immediately. 

I have a technical amendment about 
which I believe there is no objection, 
and it can be adopted. 

These amendments could be disposed 
of and should be disposed of this after- 
noon, immediately. I urge Senators to 
come to the floor to offer those amend- 
ments or, if they cannot come to the 
floor, to authorize the managers to call 
up the amendments. So long as there is 
no controversy about them, we can dis- 
pose of them immediately and insert in 
the Recorp any commentary the Sena- 
tors would like to make on the amend- 
ments. 

There is also the possibility of a Glenn 
amendment on nonproliferation report- 
ing requirements on Pakistan. 

Senator HeLtms has an amendment to 
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expand existing prohibitions on aid for 
land reform in El Salvador. 

Senator Proxmire has an amendment 
to deobligate AID funds for Syria. 

Senators Kasten and InovyeE have an 
amendment involving a contingency 
fund. I believe it would be best to deal 
with that after other amendments have 
been disposed of because of the discussion 
that may have to occur on it. That is one 
case and the only case I know of so far 
where we would prefer holding off. 

Senator HATFIELD has an amendment 
which would establish a special envoy to 
produce a report to the Senate on El Sal- 
vador. This would require discussion with 
Senator HATFIELD. 

It is probable that a rollcall vote would 
be required on an amendment by Senator 
Kassesaum to repeal the Clark amend- 
ment with additional language. 

Senator Herms has an amendment to 
repeal prohibitions on Chile. 

Senator GLENN has an amendment 
with respect to mandatory aid cuts when 
@ nonnuclear country detonates a nu- 
clear device. 


Other amendments include: Senator 
GLENN, to provide Symington waiver for 
Pakistan for 6 years only; Senator 
Tower, regarding Armed Services Com- 
mittee control over SDAF; Senator 
Tower, regarding Armed Services Com- 
mittee control over defense leasing pro- 
vision; Senator Kasten, regarding dele- 
tion of all SFRC earmarks; and Senator 
Hatcu, to rejoin ACTION and Peace 
Corps. 


Those will possibly require discussion 
and amendments, and the managers of 
the bill prefer to deal with the noncon- 
troversial matters first. 


Suppose, then, we start with the tech- 

nical amendments: 
UP AMENDMENT NO, 444 

(Purpose: To make technical amendments) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
444 in a technical nature. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 6, lines 16 and 17, strike out “, or 
foreign procurement in the United States 
under coproduction arrangements”. 

On page 19, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

(c) Section 503(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “specified in sec- 
tion 504(a)(1) of this Act, within the dollar 
limitations of that section,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “country,”. 

On page 26, line 2, strike out “section 104 
(c)" and insert in lieu thereof “section 104 
(g)". 

On page 33, line 21, insert “and the” im- 
mediately after the quotation marks. 

On page 40, line 5, strike out “United 
States,” and insert in lieu thereof “Govern- 
ment of the United States,". 

On page 45, line 3, strike out “subpara- 


graph” and insert in lieù thereof “para- 
graph”. 
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On page 55, line 2, insert “(other than 
policy guidance)" after “101(b)". 

On page 55, lines 10 and 11, strike out 
“subsection (a), (b), (c), or (d) of this sec- 
tion or under section 3 of this Act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “paragraph (1), (2), (3), 
or (4) of this subsection or under subsection 
(b)". 

On page 56, line 1, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “(c)(1)". 

On page 56, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: 

(2) The Agency referred to in paragraph 
(1) is abolished. 

On page 63, line 2, strike out the comma. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, page 6, 
lines 16 and 17: This strikes out language 
added by the bill which is already cur- 
rent law. 

Page 19, lines 3 and 4: This strikes 
out a cross reference in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 which is made inac- 
curate by a change in the current law 
made in the bill. 

Page 26, line 2: This change in a ref- 
erence to a section is necessitated by a 
printing error. 

Page 33, line 21: This corrects a gram- 
matical error. 

Page 40, line 5: This clarifies the place 
in the law for which the bill has inserted 
additional language. 

Page 45, line 3: This corrects the use 
of a term. 

Page 55, line 2: This conforms lan- 
guage in the bill transferring functions 
to the Agency for International Develop- 
ment with language elsewhere in the bill 
transferring functions to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Page 55, lines 10 and 11: This corrects 
a cross reference. 

Page 56, line 1, and page 56, lines 12 
and 13: This clarifies the intent of the 
section in the bill which abolishes the 
U.S. International Development Cooper- 
ation Agency. 

Page 63, line 2: This corrects punctua- 
tion. 

So far as I know, there is no objection 
to these technical amendments. 

Mr. PELL. That is correct. We have 
been through them and we recommend 
the Senate agree to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHMITT). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Chair. 

Is it possible now for Senator PELL to 
raise any amendment that may be dis- 
posed of now, or his own amendment 
dealing with human rights language 
concerning Pakistan? 

Mr. PELL. Certainly. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 445 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
445: 


“(c)” and 


(UP No. 444) was 


Strike lines 17 through 23 on page 82 and, 
in lieu thereof, insert the following: 

Sec. 620E.—ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN. 

The Congress recognizes that Soviet forces 
occupying Afghanistan pose a security threat 
to Pakistan. The Congress also recognizes 
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that an independent and democratic Paki- 
stan with continued friendly ties with the 
United States is in the interest of both na- 
tions. The Congress finds that United States’ 
assistance will help Pakistan maintain its in- 
dependence. Assistance to Pakistan is in- 
tended to benefit the people of Pakistan by 
helping them meet the burdens imposed by 
the presence of Soviet forces in Afghanistan 
and by promoting economic development. In 
authorizing assistance to Pakistan, it is the 
intent of Congress to promote the expeditious 
restoration of full civil liberties and repre- 
sentative government in Pakistan. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be read since it is self- 
explanatory. 

My amendment modifies the prefatory 
language authorizing assistance to Pak- 
istan to express the hope our assistance 
will promote the restoration of repre- 
sentative government and civil liberties. 
It is intended to send a signal of ou: 
concern to the Government and people 
of Pakistan. 

In Pakistan, U. S. assistance is widely 
seen as an endorsement of President Zia 
ul-Haq’s military regime. Our identifi- 
cation with the Zia regime carries the 
risk that we will be blamed for its con- 
duct. Indeed several prominent and pop- 
ular opposition leaders have warned that 
U.S. assistance to Zia now could do great 
harm to our long-term relationship with 
Pakistan. 


Human rights violations in Pakistan 
have escalated in the last year. Promi- 
nent politicians continue to be held in 
prison without charge and under diffi- 
cult circumstances. There have been 
credible reports of beatings and torture 
of political prisoners. 


Most civil liberties continue to be sus- 
pended in Pakistan. As the most recent 
State Department Human Rights report 
grimly notes: 

Restriction on dissent and individual free- 
dom have grown during the past year, while 
citizens rights have diminished. 


My amendment makes it clear that 
U.S. assistance should benefit the peo- 
ple of Pakistan and should not be seen 
as support for continued miiltary rule or 
for the abridgement of fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, there is 
no question that American assistance is 
designed to help the people of Pakistan. 
There is probably no area of the world 
that I have visited more frequently and 
have been more deeply concerned about 
than the Near East. It is an area beset 
with problems, not the least of which is 
the crushing problem of population. 

In a dining room adjoining the Cham- 
ber, the Mansfield Room, the Population 
Council is having a meeting hosted by 
Senator Marurias, a distinguished mem- 
ber of our Foreign Relations Committee. 

Certainly they fully appreciate the 
problem that Pakistan is attempting to 
cope with, as is Bangladesh and India, 
and recognize that we run hard to stand 
still if we do not do something about 
population. 

For this reason, in providing assist- 
ance to Pakistan we should take into 
account the people of Pakistan. Cer- 
tainly the development of representa- 


tive national institutions in Pakistan is 
in Pakistan’s own interest. 
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I wish to commend my distinguished 
colleague because if this resolution had 
not been offered, there is a distinct pos- 
sibility that a resolution would have 
been offered that would be much 
stronger in tone and that would be less 
acceptable to this administration and 
to many of us who look upon ourselves 
as friends of Pakistan but who in a spirit 
of friendship wish to speak forthrightly 
to them about certain of our concerns. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
the moderation of his language which is 
far more acceptable than other efforts 
that may have been made in this direc- 
tion, and I feel with the adoption of 
this amendment it will preclude and 
make unnecessary other less satisfactory 
amendments. 

I, therefore, on behalf of the majority 
accept this amendment. There is no ob- 
jection to the best of my knowledge to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 445) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that our distinguished colleague, 
Senator MITCHELL, has an amendment. 

I wish to thank him on behalf of the 
manager of the bill for promptly com- 
ing to the floor as we have requested 
so that we may dispose of as many of the 
amendments as possible. I have indicated 
that we feel that this amendment, sub- 
ject to one modification, can be accepted, 
and I am pleased to yield to him at 
this time for a presentation of this 
amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

AMENDMENT NO. 561 


Mr. President, I call from the desk 
printed amendment No. 561 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), 
for himself, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr, Hart, Mr. Baucus, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Leany, and Mr. Bumpers, proposes print- 
ed amendment numbered 561. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


“NOMINATION FOR THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS 
“Sec. 716. (a) The Congress finds that— 
“(1) the United States has long been a 

leading defender of the basic rights of perse- 

cuted, oppressed, and endangered people 
around the world, and should continue in 
this role; and 

“(2) effective foreign policy information 
requires that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State possess current and accurate 
information derived from continuous obser- 
vation and review of all matters pertaining 
to human rights and humanitarian affairs 
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(including matters relating to refugees, pris- 
oners of war, and members of the United 
States Armed Forces missing in action). 

“(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

“(1) a strong commitment to the defense 
of human rights should continue to be a 
central feature of American foreign policy: 
and 

“(2) the President, not later than sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, should submit to the Senate the name 
of a nominee for the position of Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, as established by sec- 
tion 624(f) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961.”. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716.” 
and insert in Heu thereof “Src. 717.”. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. BUMPERS, 
the Senator from Arkansas, be added as 
a cosponsor to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

If the Senator will renew that request 
at the appropriate time, we will see what 
we can do. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Thank you, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. President, this amendment ex- 
presses what I believe is the majority 
view of the Senate, and that is that a 
commitment to the defense of human 
rights should continue to be a central 
feature of American foreign policy. 

Although President Reagan has been 
in office for over 8 months, the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Hu- 
man Rights remains unfilled. The central 
feature of my amendment is a provision 
which expresses the sense of Congress 
that the President should fill this im- 
portant position expeditiously. The 
amendment is cosponsored by Senators 
HATFIELD, KENNEDY, LEVIN, Dopp, Baucus, 
Bumpers, and LEAHY. 

In the wake of the controversy over the 
nomination of Dr. Ernest Lefever to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights, suggestions have been made that 
the Office of Human Rights be abolished. 

It has been suggested that the role of 
Government in furthering human rights 
is properly included within Government’s 
other responsibilities to further the eco- 
nomic, strategic, and trade interests of 
the Nation. 

Concern has been voiced that an Office 
of Human Rights may, in some way, rep- 
resent an imposition of uniquely Amer- 
ican values on other cultures and other 
governments. It has even been argued 
that an Office of Human Rights may, in 
fact, run counter to our national interest 
by imposing considerations on policy 
questions which prevent policies being 
carefully defined and carried out. 

All these reservations about the role of 
Government in enhancing human rights 
are grounded in the idea that what a na- 
tion’s government does is separable from 
what the nation itself is. 

But the actions of a government can- 
not be separated from the nation itself. 
We ought not express our misgivings 
about the complexity of human rights 
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issues in the world today by abandoning 
the one office in our Government whose 
stated and single goal is their enhance- 
ment. 

The history of what our Nation is and 
stands for illustrates that as long as we 
remain the United States of America, we 
can never be unconcerned about human 
rights. 

The United States of America is a 
great Nation. We have the largest and 
most productive economy in the world 
and the most powerful military forces in 
all of human history. 

But the United States was a great na- 
tion long before it possessed economic or 
military strength. The United States was 
a great nation from the moment of its 
birth, when it contained fewer than 4 
million persons clinging to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its greatness then was based 
not on American power, but on Ameri- 
can ideals. It still is. 

The history of man is, unfortunately, 
largely a record of oppression. 

Here, for what in the sweep of his- 
tory is but a brief moment, the ideals of 
liberty, justice, and equality of oppor- 
tunity have become living realities. The 
people of the world know that. They 
have known it for two centuries. That is 
why so many of them have come here 
and why so many more now try so 
desperately to reach American shores. 

If the source of our appeal were mili- 
tary strength, the Soviet Union would 
attract a goodly share of immigrants, 
since it too is a great power. But no 
boatloads of refugees risk their lives to 
reach Soviet soil. 

Indeed, as we pass laws to keep people 
out, the Communists build walls to keep 
them in. 

Foremost among American ideals is 
our belief—our faith—in the worth of 
the individual. No principle is etched 
more deeply in the American character 
than that represented in the Bill of 
Rights: Each individual possesses in- 
alienable rights that are secure from 
violation by anyone else, including the 
Government—especially the Govern- 
ment. 

For most of mankind, past and pres- 
ent, that has not been true. 

We live in a time of danger. The power 
of the weapons of destruction has in- 
creased more in the past half-century 
than in all the previous millenia of re- 
corded history. At the same time, there 
is greater willingness to resort to vio- 
lence to achieve goals, by individuals and 
by governments. 

Strikingly, much of the violence and 
terror engaged in by governments is 
against their own people. With good 
reason, many people fear their own gov- 
ernments. 

And the governments which inspire 
the greatest fear are the ones which 
most loudly proclaim the principle that 
the repression of human beings within 
the borders of a nation state is a matter 
of little consequence and no legitimate 
concern to any other nation state. 

That principle has been endorsed by 
such nations as the Soviet Union today 
and Nazi Germany in the past. It echoes 
in the actions of such murderous regimes 
as Idi Amin’s in Uganda and Pol Pot’s 
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in Cambodia. It nourishes the conten- 
tions of such regimes as Argentina’s and 
Paraguay’s, which assert that their treat- 
ment of their citizens is no one’s busi- 
ness. 

In 1937, the civilized nations of the 
world met at the French spa of Evian to 
explore joint action to save the Jews of 
Germany. No agreement proved possible. 
The willingness of the civilized world 
then to placate Hitler’s Germany, to 
ignore the fate of the Jews there, and to 
play down reports of mass murder in 
the East made possible the Holocaust, 
the central most terrible episode in the 
human experience in this century. 

The postwar world recognized that the 
treatment of citizens within national 
borders was not the exclusive concern of 
a nation state or a national government. 
The postwar world joined together in 
our own country, under American lead- 
ership in San Francisco, and drafted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Our current human rights statutes stem 
from that antecedent and seek to fur- 
ther the goal of a humane world. 

There is no more compelling com- 
mandment in the entire Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition than the one which 
asserts that we are, indeed, our brothers’ 
keepers. To the limited and imperfect 
degree that governments can carry out 
that commandment, our human rights 
statutes represent an honorable, essen- 
tial expression of what we, as a nation 
are, and what we, as a nation, should 
seek to remain. 

We cannot be dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are of equal worth, 
that all men have equal rights, unless we 
apply those beliefs to all men—not to 
the select few who are lucky enough to 
live in democratic societies and enjoy 
civil liberties. 

Human rights are not divisible. Our 
tradition, our moral code and every- 
thing we know informs us that as long 
as one of our fellow human beings suf- 
fers, we are all thereby diminished. 

And human rights are not divisible 
from those creations of human beings 
which we call governments. We cannot 
be and remain humane beings unless 
our institutions—including our govern- 
ments—are also humane. 

All governments, including our own, 
respond imperfectly to the challenge of 
upholding human rights. When that 
happens, some who call themselves real- 
ists contend that government cannot 
and ought not make moral judgments. 
They argue that government's sole re- 
sponsibility is to practical economic and 
Strategic interests. They cite John 
Quincy Adams, who said that “We are 
the friends of liberty everywhere, but 
the custodians only of our own.” 

That maxim may have been appro- 
priate to a small, new struggling nation 
in the dawn of the industrial era, But it 
is surely no measure of our Nation’s 
responsibilities today. Nor does it bear 
any realistic relevance to the world of 
the 20th century, where the fates of all 
nations are inextricably intertwined. 

I believe another American President, 
our first and greatest Republican Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, more truly and 
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more fully expressed the view of Amer- 
icans today when he said: 

Those who deny freedom to others de- 
serve it not for themselves, and, under a just 
God, cannot long retain it. 


This century bears out the truth of 
that prophetic remark. 

Our goal in foreign policy remains, as 
it ever has, to seek peace, to encourage 
industry, and to nourish trade between 
the nations. On that basis, America 
found its prosperity in the past and on 
that basis will continue to flourish in 
the future. 

And so long as our own future re- 
mains so closely tied with the other na- 
tions of the world, so long must we re- 
main concerned and active in support 
of the principles which animate our 
Nation. 

Liberty, justice, and democracy are 
surely our paramount values. They are 
values sought by ordinary people 
throughout the world. They are values 
which are denounced and trivialized and 
suborned by totalitarian and authoriza- 
tion regimes throughout the world. 

We have an obligation to give voice 
and action to our determination to pro- 
tect the true meaning and the practical 
expression of those values in our world. 

To do less is to concede to the totali- 
tarian nations that there is liberty in 
Afghanistan, that justice is served by 
government goon squads, and that free- 
dom flourishes in the Gulag. 

Those are obviously lies, and if we 
have any national moral obligation 
whatever, it is to fight the spread of 
those lies. 

We cannot do so if we permit any 
friendly nation to trade with us, to buy 
our arms, to entertain our ambassadors 
and our businessmen while its own 
agents hunt down and torture and kill 
their own people. We cannot do so if we 
will not permit our trade policies to be 
influenced by the extent of human 
rights violations in the Soviet Union. 

The practitioners of practical politics, 
of politics empty of moral content, argue 
that any friendly nation ought to be 
able to buy anything from us. They 
argue that relations with the Soviet 
Union ought to be determined solely on 
the basis of our economic and strategic 
needs. 

That is a view the Soviet Union itself 
endorses wholeheartedly. 

But there is no basis for that view in 
American policy, in the American Con- 
stitution, or in the American tradition. 

The American commitment to indi- 
vidual liberty, to personal dignity, to 
human self-worth stands unalterably 
opposed to it. 

The public debate over the extent and 
the limits of Government’s role in en- 
hancing human rights in the world is 
today in danger of becoming a confron- 
tation between the proponents of do- 
mestic policy differences. 

Domestic political differences can and 
should play a role in setting the terms 
of our Nation's policies abroad, but they 
should not dominate the debate. 


What is at stake is more important 
than domestic doctrinal differences: It 
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goes to the heart of what our country 
stands for. 

Are we willing to embrace the bar- 
barities of the totalitarians of the right 
in order to excoriate the totalitarians 
of the left? Are we willing to embrace 
a foreign policy which negates the 
struggle of individuals in favor of larger 
issues? 

In a nation founded and sustained on 
the inalienable rights of individuals, 
what larger issue can there be? 

Nations, like individuals, are what they 
do. We cannot assert respect for human- 
ity and tolerate torture. We cannot and 
ought not pretend a reverence for the 
sanctity of the individual and counte- 
nance the negation of individuality 
which is the essence of all totalitarian 
regimes, left, right and center. 

If our ideals are to have meaning, 
our Government must act on them.With- 
out practical expression, our ideals are 
nothing but rhetoric. Unless they are 
embodied in our policies, they remain 
lifeless. It is action which gives life to 
ideals. And to remain true to our ideals 
as a nation, our national government 
must be willing to take action on our 
principles. 

The United States now has an Office 
of Human Rights at the Department of 
State. Statute stipulates that this office 
be directed by an Assistant Secretary 
whose responsibility it is to insure that 
our foreign policy makers fully under- 
stand the human rights implications of 
policy alternatives. 

I am extremely distressed that this of- 
fice has remained vacant for 8 months. 
Moreover, I am deeply disturbed by the 
message which we are sending to foreign 
governments, and to oppressed people 
who look to the United States for help 
and hope. 

The amendment now before this Sen- 
ate is designed to send a straight forward 
message to our President. The message 
is that the Congress persists in believing 
that the United States should continue 
in its role as a leading defender of the 
basic rights of persecuted, oppressed, 
and endangered people around the world. 
And secondly, that the structure estab- 
lished in existing statute should be 
maintained and allowed to function as 
envisioned by the legislation branch. 

Mr. President, I urge other Members 
of the Senate to express their strong, un- 
equivocal feelings that the United States 
of America stands for liberty, justice, 
equality of opportunity, and democracy, 
and we reaffirm the message that has 
been the heart and soul of this Nation’s 
strength from the day the United States 
was founded. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first of all 
I wish to commend my friend from 
Maine for his extraordinarily timely 


amendment and the eloquence with 
which he puts it before this body. 
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We should stall no longer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in filling the position which has 
been referred to by the Senator from 
Maine. Other positions essential to for- 
eign relations have been filled. Passage 
of this amendment would be a symbolic 
gesture to the administration that the 
Senate perceives human rights as an 
issue of the utmost importance. 

The United States has been without 
an Assistant Secretary for over 8 months 
now and our foreign policy reflects the 
absence. It is essential that an official 
advocate of human rights figure into our 
foreign policy decisions in order to come 
closer to achieving a just.and balanced 
policy. 

Since 1977, when the position was 
created, human rights has been officially 
recognized as a critical factor in deter- 
mining foreign policy. Our Nation has 
been one of the most vocal and visible 
defenders of these basic rights. 

We have acted as a catalyst in devel- 
oping a world consciousness more sensi- 
tive to the fundamental contribution 
which human rights make to human 
existence. We are told that it is our 
strategic interests which must come first 
not the internal policies of our allies and 
friends. And that, Mr. President, is a 
totally false dichotomy. 

No one has put it better and has shown 
the falsity of that dichotomy than 
Thomas Buergenthal in his speech “Hu- 
man Rights And The U.S. National 
Interest.” 

Mr. Buergenthal is dean of the Wash- 
ington College of Law of the American 
University in Washington, D.C. 

Part of his speech reads as follows: 

I agree that the Soviet Union and what 
it stands for presents the most serious threat 
to the U.S. national interest. But the threat 
is not only military or subversive, it is also 
ideological and it must therefore be con- 
fronted on the ideological level as well. In 
today’s world, ideology is as much a weapon 
as is sophisticated weaponry. A sound human 
rights policy provides the U.S. with an ideol- 
ogy that distinguishes us most clearly from 
the Soviet Union and seriously undercuts 
the ideological appeal of Communism. 

It is the only ideology, the only dream, if 
you will, that the people of the U.S. share 
with the vast majority of the people of the 
second and third worlds. The quest for hu- 
man rights and human dignity is a phenom- 
enon of contemporary life of universal di- 
mensions and immense significance in the 
struggle between East and West. And those 
who do not grasp its significance do not know 
much about the world we live in and the 
forces that shape it. 


Dean Buergenthal continues: 


To suggest that we are imposing our values 
on others by promoting human rights in 
other countries, be it against totalitarianism 
or oppressive regimes, is to reveal one’s ar- 
rogance and ignorance. If we do not grasp 
the political and emotional significance of 
the human rights movement, we shall forfeit 
the only real competitive advantage we have 
in the struggle to contain Soviet expansion- 
ism and counteract its influence in the de- 
veloping world. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous ton- 
sent that the full speech by Dean Buer- 
genthal be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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HumMaN RIGHTS AND THE U.S. NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


(By Thomas Buergenthal) 


(Speech delivered on March 10, 1981 at the 
Meridian House under the sponsorship of the 
Pan American Development Foundation.) 

(Judge Thomas Buergenthal is the Dean 
of the Washington College of Law of The 
American University. He is the sole American 
judge on the Organization of American 
States’ Inter-American Court of Human 
Rights and the president of the recently es- 
tablished Inter-American Institute of Hu- 
man Rights, which has its seat in San Jose, 
Costa Rica.) 

Ladies and gentlemen: Few other U.S. for- 
eign policy initiatives have been as misun- 
derstood and as poorly articulated as has our 
human rights policy. The level of debate on 
this subject has been and continues to be 
sophomoric, and that is true of the argu- 
ments of its proponents and its opponents. 
Part of the blame rests with President Car- 
ter and the fact that he promoted the policy 
with the righteous rhetoric of a fundamen- 
talist sermon so that much of the discussion 
of the subject took on a moralistic tone. And 
the few efforts that were made by the Carter 
Administration to justify the policy to the 
public in terms of our national interest did 
not get much of a hearing. 

The current Administration falls into a 
similar trap. Its spokesmen criticize and re- 
ject a strong human rights policy because 
they see it as having purely moral but very 
little, if any, political significance. They view 
it as & propaganda tool to be used against the 
Soviets, but not to criticize our allies. They 
argue that totalitarianism of the left is worse 
than the respression of the right practised by 
some of our allies. 

They contend that the U.S. faces a formi- 
dable adversary in Soviet expansionism and 
cannot afford the luxury of being the moral 
policeman of the world, imposing its own 
values on the rest of the world; that the U.S. 
needs allies and cannot afford to alienate 
friendly anti-Communist governments even 
if they are repressive. In short, they contend 
that what we need is to balance our commit- 
ment to human rights against foreign policy 
assets. 

I agree that the Soviet Union and what it 
stands for presents the most serious threat to 
the U.S. national interest. But the threat is 
not only military or subversive, it is also 
ideological and it must therefore be con- 
fronted on the ideological level as well. In to- 
day's world, ideology is as much a weapon as 
is sophisticated weaponry. A sound human 
rights policy provides the U.S. with an ideol- 
ogy that distinguishes us most clearly from 
the Soviet Union and seriously undercuts the 
ideological appeal of Communism. It is the 
only ideology, the only dream, if you will, 
that the people of the U.S. share with the 
vast majority of the people of the second and 
third worlds, The quest for human rights and 
human dignity is a phenomenon of contem- 
porary life of universal dimensions and im- 
mense significance in the struggle between 
East and West. And those who do not grasp 
its significance do not know much about the 
world we live in and the forces that shape it. 


All over the world human beings are dying, 
human beings are being tortured, human 
beings disappear, are being imprisoned, and 
are held in insane asylums—all because they 
believe in the human rights and freedoms the 
American people take for granted. 

To suggest that we are imposing our values 
on others by promoting human rights in 
other countries, be it against totalitarianism 
or oppressive regimes, is to reveal one’s ar- 
rogance and ignorance. If we do not grasp the 
political and emotional significance of the 
human rights movement, we shall forfeit the 
only real competitive advantage we have in 
the struggle to contain Soviet expansionism 
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and counteract its influence in the develop- 
ing world. 

The human rights policy which the U.S. 
followed in the past six years—it all started 
with Congressional action in 1973-4, with 
President Ford's strong support of the 
human rights provisions of the Helsinki 
Final Act, and President Carter's enthusiastic 
espousal and promotion of human rights— 
has had a significant impact. 

In Latin America, for example, it contrib- 
uted to the establishment of democratic 
regimes in Peru, Ecuador and, for all too 
short a period, in Bolivia. It ushered in a 
liberalization process in a number of other 
countries in the hemisphere; it led to the 
entry into force of the American Convention 
on Human Rights and the establishment of 
the Inter-American Court of Human Rights. 

And, most importantly, the U.S. began to 
lose the image it has had in the hemisphere 
as a government which allies itself with and 
supports oppression in Latin America. The 
U.S. began to be seen as a country willing to 
identify itself with the aspirations of the 
people of the region. 

This realization opened up democratic al- 
ternatives in the hemisphere—one no longer 
had to chose only between Communism on 
the one hand and rightist oppression on the 
other. 

Please do not misunderstand my emphasis 
on the political benefits to the U.S. of a 
strong human rights policy. I believe in 
human rights because I believe it is criminal 
and immoral to deny human beings their 
basic rights and to violate them with im- 
punity. It doesn’t much matter, however, 
whether U.S. policymakers share my con- 
victions. If they believe that morality has 
no place in foreign policy, so be it. Let them, 
therefore, assess the foreign policy benefits 
of a strong human rights policy in purely 
Realpolitik terms before they scrap it. 

I have already spoken of the comparative 
advantage we have in this sphere over the 
Soviets. If the U.S. wants to exploit this ad- 
vantage, it has to have an ideologically 
neutral human rights policy. 

By this I mean that it has to express its 
opposition to violations of human rights 
with equal fervor, whether or not the viola- 
tions are committed by the left or the right. 
The policy to be effective has to be credible 
and it can only be credible if it is ideo- 
logically neutral. 


People all around the world have to see 
that the U.S. stands for human rights—not 
cnly for human rights in the Soviet Union, 
but also in Central America, in South 
America, in Africa, and in Asia. 


If instead we close our eyes to violations by 
cur friends and criticize only our adversaries, 
we will have reduced the policy to a mere 
propaganda tool—and the world will know 
it for the hypocrisy it is. And it will not be 
® foreign policy asset, 

All this is not to say that there are no 
other foreign policy interests that the U.S. 
must take into account. Human rights should 
not and cannot be the only issue decision- 
makers have to take into consideration in 
shaping foreign policy. It needs to be treated 
as an important foreign policy concern, how- 
ever, and to dismiss it as moral claptrap is 
to do serious harm to the U.S. national 
interest. 


A word about intervention which always 
pops up in discussions about human rights. 
There is the argument, for example, that it 
is a violation of international law for one 
country to compile reports on the state of 
human rights in another country and to pub- 
lish these reports. It is also contended that 
it is illegal intervention for one country to 
complain publicly that another country is 
violating human rights. That is nonsense, 
ladies and gentlemen, both under general 
international law and under our own hemi- 
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spheric international law. I don't know of 
any international lawyer of stature who 
would seriously espouse that thesis today. 

As a political matter, moreover, it is as 
much intervention for the U.S. today to 
identify itself with a government that en- 
gages in serious violations of human rights 
as it is to disassociate itself from that gov- 
ernment and to take a public stand against 
those practices. The political reality is that 
& superpower simply cannot avoid interven- 
tion by association; we have to face up to 
this fact. Given this reality, the only serious 
issue is whether we are perceived as inter- 
vening by identifying ourselves with a repres- 
sive regime or by expressing our opposition to 
repression, I believe it is not in the US. 
national interest to support or be identified 
with repressive regimes whether of the left 
or the right. 

Those opposing an effective U.S. human 
rights policy argue that it contributes to the 
demise of governments friendly to the U.S. 
In my opinion, this is a simplistic view of 
the impact of the policy. It is rarely ever a 
question of the demise or survival of & re- 

ime. 

£ If a government friendly to the U.S. en- 
gages in repressive practices, U.S. policy, if 
properly managed and articulated, can move 
the government, over time, either towards 
more repression or towards less repression. 
The best example of this phenomenon oc- 
curred since the new Administration took 
over, 

It was perceived, rightly or wrongly, as op- 
posing human rights, and immediately some 
governments in the hemisphere began to 
crack down on human rights activists, not 
because they had suddenly become a threat 
to the regime, but because the time was ripe. 
Most of the once friendly governments lost 
to the U.S. side were lost because of their 
long history of repression and our identifi- 
cation with those regimes; they were not lost 
because of our human rights policy. 

Of course, I do not believe that the U.S. 
should “destabilize” governments, but I be- 
lieve that it can and should make its in- 
fluence felt. As a matter of fact, as a super- 
power, particularly in this hemisphere, it 
cannot avoid making its influence felt, and 
the only issue is whether it will opt for a pol- 
icy that is in the U.S. national interest or 
detrimental to it. 

To conclude, ladies and gentlemen, what 
worries me most about our current policy 
direction is that the Administration appears 
to have decided upon a serious foreign policy 
change without having thoroughly examined 
the question whether in fact the U.S. na- 
tional interest is advanced or harmed by a 
strong human rights policy. What we have 
heard thus far on the subject are slogans. 
What is lacking is substantial evidence and 
analysis. 

I, for one, believe that it would be a seri- 
ous political blunder for the U.S. to abandon 
a policy that identifies us with the aspira- 
tions of the people of our hemisphere and 
the world. Given our own political system 
and traditions, a credible U.S. human rights 
policy can enjoy the support of the American 
people, do some good in the world, and ad- 
vance our national interest. That is why I be- 
lieve that it needs to be preserved. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, it is in our 
strategic interest to have a human rights 
policy. It is not in our strategic interests 
when friendly regimes or allies violate 
the rights of their citizens because those 
regimes will be so much weaker and less 
helpful to us as a result. 

Unfortunately, calling for the nomina- 
tion by the President does not guarantee 
the United States an active human rights 
attitude dedicated to furthering our in- 
ternational role. That is precisely why 
this body has a moral and ethical duty to 
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send a signal to the President that he 
ought to select a nominee who regards 
human rights as a key element in foreign 
policy. We must take care of this vacancy 
now. Swift executive and Senate action 
in nominating and approving a suitable 
Assistant Secretary for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs will provide 
our Nation with an urgently needed voice 
in foreign policy and is directly con- 
sistent with our very urgent security 
interests. 


Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article which ap- 
peared in the once existing Washington 
Star of February 18, 1981, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS ASK PRESIDENT FOR 
MEETING ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


(By Jim Castelli) 


Prominent U.S. religious leaders have asked 
to meet with President Reagan to discuss 
their concerns about human rights in foreign 
policy. 

The group's leaders said violations of hu- 
man rights in El Salvador and elsewhere 
might have been avoided if Reagan had 
heeded the call they made last December for 
a clear affirmation of human rights. 

But the group said in a letter dated Feb. 9 
and released yesterday that the reply they 
received—a “curt” note from national secu- 
rity adviser Richard Allen—was “not... an 
acceptable response” to their December state- 
ment, which had been signed by 71 persons. 

The letter asking for a meeting with Rea- 
gan contained the signatures of an additional 
200 religious leaders, including the Rey. 
Bailey Smith, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Rabbi Alexander Schindler, 
president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; Episcopal Bishop John Walker 
of Washington; the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of the University of Notre Dame, 
and the heads of the organizations of Catho- 
lic men’s and women's religious orders in the 
United States. 

Sister Blaise Lupo, a Maryknoll nun who 
is co-director of Clergy and Laity Concerned, 
which organized the appeal, said Allen’s re- 
sponse “was tantamount to a dismissal of 
the moral concerns of religious leaders who 
represent the broadest range of political per- 
suasions in the religious community.” 

“It further ignores the significant con- 
stituency whose concerns the signers repre- 
sent,” she added. “I don't know of any other 
issue on which such leadership has been 
united.” 

In an apparent reference to comments 
Reagan and some in his administration have 
made about religious leaders’ selectivity in 
human rights concerns, the new letter said: 

“Mr. President, we oppose human rights 
violations wherever they occur, whether in 
communist, capitalist, socialist or mixed- 
economy countries. We are strongly con- 
cerned about human rights in Afghanistan 
and Cambodia and about religious liberty in 
the Soviet Union. 

“In this statement, however, we are partic- 
ularly concerned about nations where the 
United States has extensive economic, poli- 
tical and military involvement. This gives us 
influence whether we want it or not, and 
therefore, a greater responsibility. They are 
also nations where your own position on hu- 
man rights is already belng assessed with 
great interest.” 


Mr. LEVIN. The final paragraph in a 
letter referred to in that article, which 
was addressed by 71 religious leaders to 
the President, reads as follows: 
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We are particularly concerned about na- 
tions where the United States has exten- 
sive economic, political and military involve- 
ment. This gives us Influence whether we 
want it or not, and therefore, a greater re- 
sponsibility. They are also nations where you 
own position on human rights is already 
being assessed with great interest. 


Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine is urgently needed. 
It helps carry out the responsibility 
which was so well referred to by the 71 
religious leaders in the letter of Febru- 
ary 9, which they wrote to President 
Reagan referred to in the article in the 
Washington Star. 

Again, I commend my friend from 
Maine and I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. I think this amendment 
has great merit. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my name be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL, Since Dr. Lefever withdrew 
from seeking this post, there has been 
considerable speculation in the press 
that the President might leave it un- 
filled. I believe it would be a terrible mis- 
take to leave the position unfilled or, 
worse yet, to abolish it. The amendment 
of the Senator from Maine is an excel- 
lent one calling as it does on the admin- 
istration to move ahead and fill this 
position as soon as possible. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize the objective of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator MITCHELL, is to fill 
® position which statute provides. It is 
an area of tremendous importance. It 
77 the essence of what this Nation stands 
or. 

The Congress and the President sought 
to focus attention on that when creat- 
ing such a position, 


However, the administration has in- 
dicated, after having this matter under 
review, that it wishes to continue their 
study. I would have to report to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that there will be 
objection, and I have been asked to reg- 
ister objection in behalf of at least one 
of my colleagues on the majority side 


if the time frame is left in the amend- 
ment. 


If the words “not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this act” 
can be deleted from the amendment by 
the author of the amendment, and his 
cosponsors, then there would be no ob- 
jection and it could be accepted by the 
managers of the bill. 


In view of the fact that the amend- 
ment is, in a sense, advisory, and does, 
in a sense, express the intention and 
desire of the Senate, the word “should” 
is used rather than “shall.” Therefore, it 
“i ia discretionary with the Pres- 

ent. 


The addition in statute of the 60-day 
deadline would be redundant and pos- 
sibly unnecessary. 


My suggestion to the author of the 
amendment would be that we delete 
those words, but in a colloquy express 
what the sense of the Senate is. If there 
is no request by the administration, and 
to my best knowledge there has not been 
any such request, that the position au- 
thorized in law be abolished, then it 
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would behoove the administration in due 
course to fill that position. 

In view of the controversy that was 
created by the nomination previously 
made for this post, it is understandable 
that the administration would want to 
fill all other posts that would not be con- 
troversial. There has been a tremendous 
effort by the administration in complet- 
ing its team. That process has virtually 
now been completed, and they can turn 
their attention to the Assistant Secretary 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

I think in view of the history so far this 
year of the relationship between the ad- 
ministration and the Senate on this po- 
sition, they would want to give it due 
care. I would prefer that a time frame not 
be stipulated, but that we establish in a 
colloquy what is a reasonable period of 
time. It would be my feeling that so long 
as they have not asked to have Congress 
abolish this position, so long as it does 
exist in law, so long as they are a law 
abiding administration and have spoken 
strongly on that, they would want to be a 
model to the country. Certainly, when a 
distinguished former Federal judge, now 
our respected colleague in the Senate, 
simply wishes to set a goal to have it 
filled within 60 days, I would hope that 
by colloquy on the floor we could estab- 
lish that as the sense of the Senate. Then 
the objection from this side of the aisle 
could be removed and we could work with 
the administration to fill this job in an 
atmosphere that would be more con- 
ducive to comity than if we were—for the 
first time to my knowiedge—put an ab- 
solute statutory deadline in place. 

As I understand it, and possibly my 
distinguished colleague can provide more 
details, when the Nixon administration 
did not fill a post, the Federal court or- 
dered the administration to fill that post. 
Certainly, it is not the desire of the leg- 
islative branch or the executive branch 
to take these matters to the courts, 
which are clogged enough as it is, when 
perhaps they can be worked out between 
us. 
Perhaps my distinguished colleague 
could review the circumstances involved 
in the Nixon case, which he has discussed 
with me. If there is precedent for the 
Congress establishing deadlines to the 
administration for filling posts within 
the province of the President, perhaps 
that precedent could be followed. If there 
is no such precedent, possibly through 
colloquy we could suggest what we think 
is a reasonable time frame and work with 
the administration with respect to filling 
this post, or have them come to a deci- 
sion as to whether they will ask Congress 
to abolish the post. 

In advance, I can advise the admin- 
istration that, in my judgment there 
would be a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion, heated discussion, on such a 
request. 

I yield to my colleague for any com- 
ments that he would like to make on 
the request that the majority manager 
of the bill has made, that he delete those 
words that establish the intent and pur- 
pose of the act. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
RIEGLE be added as a cosponsor to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Would the Senator 
add me, too? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Tson- 
GAS be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the distinguished chairman 
specifically what he proposes with re- 
spect to my amendment? I did not hear 
the specific words he suggested be 
deleted. 

Mr. PERCY. I suggested we delete the 
words “not later than 60 days after the 
enactment of this act.” 

The wording of the amendment would 
then be, in paragraph (2): 

The President should submit to the Senate 
the name of a nominee for the position of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, as estab- 


lished by section 624(f) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a couple 
of points. First, this office is statutorily 
established. It is not simply a part of 
an executive branch. That is not true of 
all bureaus within the Government. So 
it is important to understand that this 
office represents a specific legislative in- 
tention by the U.S. Congress that this 
is something important for our Govern- 
ment to do. I think there is no disagree- 
ment on that, or at least, very little 
disagreement on that. I am sure there 
is none between the chairman and my- 
self or the ranking minority member. 

The fact of the matter is that this is 
almost October 1, Mr. President. The 
office has remained unfilled. There is 
now no prospect of a nomination to be 
made. Indeed, as the chairman indicated 
in his remarks, it is at least possible—no 
one can weigh with certainty what the 
odds are—that the administration will 
at some point propose not to fill the 
office, but, in fact, to abolish it. As we 
all know, that has been much discussed 
in recent months, specifically after the 
withdrawal of the nomination of Dr. 
Lefever. 


My concern simply is that this is 
something the U.S. Congress has specifi- 
cally legislated on, and has indicated its 
strong intention. It is something that 
touches the very cornerstone of what 
this country stands for, the belief in the 
value of human worth, of individual dig- 
nity. Its failure to fill the office, leaving 
it vacant, downgrading it, minimizes it 
and has the effect, whether intended or 
not, of signaling to the world a down- 
grading of America’s commitment to 
those principles insofar as it affects our 
foreign policy. That is the clear message. 
I do not want to suggest that anyone in- 
tends that message. That is plainly the 
consequence of our Government’s failure 


to fill this office. 
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Mr. President, I want to work, as the 
chairman has suggested, with the ad- 
ministration. I hope that the adminis- 
tration will move promptly to fill this 
office and I do not want to be engaged in 
anything which establishes a precedent 
that may be an improper one, as the 
chairman suggests. My own interest is 
in seeing that an ideal and a principle 
which is central to this Nation’s herit- 
age, which is central to this Nation’s 
values, be a part of our foreign policy. 
That is something I think we all agree 
on. 
I ask the chairman, under the circum- 
stances, if the language is deleted, does 
he agree, from his vantage point as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, that 60 days is a reasonable 
time to expect some action by the ad- 
ministration with respect to this office? 

Mr. PERCY. I do agree that 60 days 
is a reasonable period of time. I think it 
is a case of fishing or cutting bait, so to 
speak. This is not a new subject. There 
must have been a number of potential 
nominees at the time that Dr. Lefever 
was selected. 

There must have been alternatives 
that were considered—I have even sug- 
gested several alternatives—people who 
are highly regarded by the administra- 
tion, as possible choices. Though it is 
not in the province of the Senate to do 
anything other than suggest in our ad- 
vise and consent capacity, we are often 
asked for advice. Sometimes we offer it 
when it has not been asked for. In this 
case, Mr. President, I simply feel that 
asking for abolishment of the post would 
be a signal to the world at this particu- 
lar time that we have lost interest in 
or are minimizing the importance of hu- 
man rights. 

Would anyone in this body say that 
we are not concerned about the human 
rights of people in Poland today? 

Are there any Senators who are not 
concerned about the human rights of 
the people in Afghanistan today? Would 
we want to minimize our attention to 
those causes? 

Are we less concerned today than we 
were at any time about the human rights 
of people in El Salvador or Argentina or 
any place else in the world? 

We cannot just say, “We have our hu- 
man rights in this country, you go get 
yours.” We have always been in the fore- 
front of offering hope. inspiration, and 
leadership in this field. At this particu- 
lar time, when the administration, be- 
cause of some readjustments of policy, is, 
in a sense. on the defensive in this area, 
the last thing I should think the ad- 
ministration would want to do is open 
up a Pandora’s box by simply not filling 
this post or asking that it be abolished. 

Mr. President, perhaps overemphasis 
was placed on this area by a previous 
administration. There are other things 
that are crucial and vital to the well- 
being of this country and the free world. 
including an adequate defense and a 
strong, dynamic economy. This cannot 
be the centerpiece of all our efforts. 

I admire this administration for fo- 
cusing its attention on other very cru- 
c'al areas as well. However, we would 
not in any way want also to send a sig- 
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nal that human rights is being mini- 
mized or totally deemphasized by the 
symbolic gesture of abolishing the of- 
fice or not filling it. 

Mr. President, I think 60 days is a rea- 
sonable period of time. I think it would 
certainly be accepted by the majority of 
the Members of the Senate. But it would 
be difficult to put it into statute for some 
of my colleagues who believe—and I 
share that belief—that establishing this 
type of precedent would be, perhaps, un- 
fortunate. We have not ever done that 
with previous administrations; why do it 
with this administration? Why not try to 
work it out in a spirit of comity with the 
administration? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the chairman's very strong remarks 
and commitment, I inquire, if this 
amendment is accepted with the changes 
he has suggested and then 60 days elapse 
and the administration has still not filled 
the vacancy, could I expect that the 
chairman and the ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations would 
join with me in a renewal of this amend- 
ment in its present form? Would that, 
then, be a satisfactory indication that, 
as I have suggested, the administration 
is doing precisely that which the chair- 
man has suggested we do not want to 
do? That is, downgrading, trivializing, 
minimizing, not pursuing this policy? 

Will the chairman agree, then, that 
if 60 days elapse and we do not have 
someone up here from the administra- 
tion, the chairman will then join me in 
this effort to impose a deadline to get 
something done to demonstrate our com- 
mitment, so that it is not just words and 
that it is, in fact, deeds? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think we 
could do better than just waiting 60 days 
and then trying to do something. I hope 
I can speak on behalf of Senator Pett, 
that we will begin no later than tomor- 
row with the Secretary of State, indicat- 
ing to him our feeling on this subject, 
and begin the dialog which we hope will 
lead to a successful conclusion before the 
60-day period. We will exert our best ef- 
fort to see that the intention of our dis- 
tinguished colleague and his cosponsors 
is fulfilled, or immediately report back 
to him if there is any other course of 
action—which I have no knowledge of 
at this time—that the administration in- 
tends to pursue. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Maine on his amendment. There 
are a number of issues here, and I will 
not go into the matter in excessive detail. 

This country was founded on human 
rights. It may be considered to be a 
fringe issue today, but 206 years ago, in 
Lexington and Concord, it was not con- 
sidered fringe. We all are inheritors of a 
commitment to human rights that was 
exhibited at that time, including the loss 
of life. 

If this Nation means anvthing, and I 
believe it does, what it means is that the 
individual has a certain sanctity, and 
that sanctity should be preserved. That 
is for our own, if you will, view of self. 
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The second issue I raise is that we are 
in a battle with the Soviets. It is not just 
MX missiles. We found out in Vietnam 
that the issue basically, beyond the mili- 
tary imbalance question, which is real, 
and I acknowledge that, is hearts and 
minds. In Vietnam we found out that if 
you do not have with you the hearts and 
minds of the relevant people, military 
might does not solve the problem. 

What we are dealing with is a struggle 
between ideologies, between the Marxist- 
Leninist view of the world and that of 
the Western nations. I happen to feel 
that when both are in a position of 
equality, our view will dominate. 

One of the most effective weapons we 
have in the attempt to convince people 
that the free enterprise, capitalistic ap- 
proach that we espouse is sensitive to 
humans is the human rights doctrine. 
If we abandon that, we, in essence, aban- 
don a major weapon we have in the great 
battle for the hearts and minds of Third 
World nations. 

No one is happier than the Soviet 
Union that we do not have a Human 
Rights Secretary, because they can go 
around the Third World nations and 
say, “They have a commitment to human 
rights, and they don’t even have an 
Under Secretary.” 

I argue that if the Soviets can use 
that argument. why not take it away 
from them? 


This Nation was upset with what hap- 
pened to Dr. Lefever. Will that be our 
peak? It can last only so long. Now is the 
time. Not filling his post plays into the 
hands of the Soviet adversaries we are 
concerned with. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter strongly sup- 
porting the amendment from five Mem- 
bers of the other body be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are writing to re- 
affirm our belief that a strong commitment 
to the defense of human rights should be 
a central feature of American foreign policy. 

Accordingly, we respectfully urge you to 
submit to the Senate a nominee for the post 
of Assistant Secretary for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs in the Department of 
State. We pledge our support in working with 
the new Assistant Secretary to advance the 
protection of human rights wherever govern- 
ments and individuals may seek to deny 
them. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
ARLEN ERDAHL. 
JOEL PRITCHARD. 
ROBERT K. Dornan. 
MILLICENT FENWICK. 
JIM LEACH. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I add my 
thought that the amendment is an excel- 
lent one. The 60-day period, that is the 
date set forth in the amendment orig- 
inally, is a reasonable time frame. I trust 
that the administration will come for- 
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ward within the originally proposed 60- 
day period with the name of the nominee 
for the post of Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

UP AMENDMENT 446 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a perfecting amendment and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
TSONGAS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 446 to amendment numbered 561: 

On amendment numbered 561 (by Senator 


MITCHELL), or page 2, add the following 
after line 20: 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, section 118 of the International Se- 
curity and Development Cooperation Act of 
1980, relating to Angola, shall cease to be 
in effect the earlier of— 

(1) a date by which the President has de- 
termined that an effective cease-fire is in 
place in Namibia and that preparations for 
internationally supervised elections in Nami- 
bia are in pro ; or 

(2) March 31, 1983. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to be an endorsement by Congress 
of the provision of assistance for the pur- 
pose, or which would have the effect, of pro- 
moting or augmenting, directly or indirectly, 
the capacity of any nation, group, organiza- 
tion, movement, or individual to conduct 


military or paramilitary operations in 
Angola. 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is this amendment in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
amendment, in the absence of a time 
agreement, is in order as an amendment 
in the second degree. 

In answer to the parliamentary in- 
quiry, the amendment is in order. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I renew my request 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
sscond, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I was 
reluctant to do this. It had been my hope 
that I could have had an agreement to 
have a vote on my amendment. This is 
a compromise amendment. That agree- 
ment was not forthcoming, and I feel 
that I had no choice. 


There are important issues to be dis- 
cussed here, and I did not wish to be 
precluded. Why we could not have had 
an understanding is beyond me. 

I shall recite some of the history of this 
issue. 


Back in the Ford administration, when 
Henry Kissinger was Secretary of State, 
there was in the post-Portuguese rule 
period in Angola a struggle for suprem- 
acy among three insurgent indigenous 
groups. It is hard, in retrospect, to keep 
track of who was alined with whom and 
when. However, to make a long story 
short, eventually the NPLA, which was a 
leftist-Marxist guerrilla movement, pre- 
vailed. 
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He at that time was concerned that the 
United States would become involved in 
helping one of the groups, and the Clark 
amendment was introduced by our col- 
league, Mr. Clark, and Don Bonxer in 
the House. Basically, it precluded U.S. 
covert activities in Angola. 

When the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee met, it was a move to repeal the Clark 
amendment in toto, and there was a lot 
of maneuvering around and discussions 
and lobbying, as is traditional in the 
legislative process. 

When we came to a vote or were about 
to vote, I had in my possession the neces- 
sary proxies plus votes there to defeat 
the repeal of the amendment, and I could 
have done that. Rather than pressing the 
advantage I had, I decided that there 
were two issues that would have to be 
considered. One is that there is a good 
argument to repeal Clark, and one could 
not ignore that reality. The second is 
that the appeal of the argument for re- 
peal would make it difficult for the com- 
mittee to sustain that position on the 
floor. 

I, for one, am really quite concerned 
about what happens to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee when we come to the 
floor. 

We are not known among our col- 
leagues apparently for being a very 
strong committee. But I would argue 
with you that we have jurisdiction and 
we have a certain expertise and I think 
that we are proud of the work product 
that we produce. 

In an attempt to put the interest of the 
committee above my own policy interest 
I agreed not to press with the proxies that 
I had and to work with various members 
of the committee and came up with a 
compromise. 

The compromise was as follows: 

That the repeal was allowed with con- 
ditions, and the conditions were several 
relating to a determination—I am just 
going to read the most important one— 
a determination that substantial prog- 
ress, including effective cease-fire, in 
preparations for internationally super- 
vised elections as made by all parties to 
achieve an internationally recognized 
settlement for the inderendence of Na- 
mibia and that the provision of such 
assistance—this is covert assistance— 
will not substantially impair the pros- 
pects for the internationally acceptable 
Namibia settlement. 

That compromise was worked out and 
was voted on by the committee 11 to 3. 

I made it auite clear at the time that 
if I were willing to forego the proxies, 
an advantage I had for a straight repeal, 
I would expect in return support for the 
compromise on the floor. There was no 
indication given that that would not be 
the case. 

Time goes on and there are issues 
raised about whether the committee 
fully understood the cease-fire language 
was in the amendment. We can argue 
that until kingdom come but that is not 
important to the issue today. 

So we come into this issue anew. If I 
were insistent on the support given to 
me and to the amendment, which was 
cosponsored by the chairman and my- 
self, I could have come to the floor and 
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insisted that the commitments made to 
me in the committee be honored. If that 
were not going to be the case, at least let 
us do it publicly, so that in the future I 
know what I am dealing with. 

That would have been an interesting 
exercise in pique but it would not have 
served any purpose. So what I tried to do 
was to step back and say, all right. What 
are the issues here? What are the valid 
points to be made and how can we work 
out a compromise that, notwithstanding 
what was said in the committee, serves 
the best interests of all parties? 

The question before the Senate is the 
choice between a prudent policy and 
technically consistent legislation. 

Senator KassEBAuM will subsequently 
offer an amendment to repeal the Clark 
amendment. It will be a straight repeal. 

There is a very strong argument for 
that amendment. The argument is that 
it does not make sense, technically, to 
have a country-specific prohibition of 
covert activities, that there is no reason 
why Angola should be in a special cate- 
gory from every other country. 

That argument, I think, is valid and 
there is no way around that validity. 
There is a rhetorical way around it but 
substantively there is not. 

So the repeal of the Clark amendment 
I think is something that we should con- 
sider and should pass because it is a kind 
of an anachronism in that technical 
sense. 

That is No. 1. If that were the only is- 
sue involved, then I would be supporting 
the Kassebaum amendment. 

There is another issue and that is 
what is happening in Africa today and 
specifically what is happening in Nami- 
bia. In addition to the technical issue 
raised there is now a policy question. 

In my view the policy question is as 
legitimate and I would argue that if I 
from my perspective am compelled to 
recognize the validity of the argument 
for repeal, then I would expect reciproc- 
ity, that those on the other side would 
recognize the validity of what I am say- 
ing as to the policy issue, that open- 
mindedness on this issue I hope will not 
be a one-way street. 

What is the policy issue? The fact is 
that the Clark amendment is a symbol 
and its repeal is an extremely vivid issue 
in Africa today. The amendment sym- 
bolizes for both our friends and indeed 
our foes a capacity of America for re- 
straint, a tacit agreement that the over- 
throw of existing regimes and partic- 
ularly that of Angola is not how we con- 
duct foreign policy, unlike the Soviets 
are telling them. 

In Africa where there are so many 
governments that are weak and vulner- 
able that issue is vitally important. 

At the present juncture the adminis- 
tration is deeply involved, as we all know, 
in, and I believe in making progress in, 
the delicate negotiations of a Namibia 
settlement. I believe that the repeal of 
Clark intervenes, intrudes in that process 
and sends a message very different than 
what we intend. 

If we repeal Clark straight out, what 
we are doing is in essence cleaning the 
book. This is our perspective, but that 
is not how it will be received. 
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Our role in negotiations in Namibia is 
as an honest broker and that role would 
be badly compromised. 

Our credibility with the Angolas would 
slop over to other friendly states and 
would be seriously damaged and the 
question is whether we want to risk 
all that to clean the books of this 
anachronism. 

The conclusion is, yes, we can and 
should repeal the Clark amendment but 
not at this moment. 

My amendment does two things. The 
argument made by members of the com- 
mittee subsequent to the committe action 
was that the ceasefire language in the 
committee-approved amendment gave 
veto in essence to any party that wished 
to engage in violence, that an effective 
ceasefire as the condition for the repeal 
of Clark in essence gave any of the par- 
ties the capacity to undo what Congress 
intended, and that also is a legitimate 
argument. To any party whether it is 
Angola or South Africa or SWAPO or 
whoever, if they wanted to sabotage the 
intent of the Senate, they need only en- 
gage in violence, so the incentive was 
there and this concerned many members 
of the committee and especially the 
chairman. 

So what is then on the table? On the 
table is the agreement that we should 
repeal Clark. On the table is the recog- 
nition that this is the delicate point in 
time in that repeal today would send sig- 
nals that would be counterproductive, 
and on the table is the recognition by 
myself that the effective cease-fire does 
indeed offer problems in terms of anyone 
who wishes to simply draw it out 
through violence. 

Although the committee voted deci- 
sively for the language, I feel that the 
administration’s excellent progress in 
the Namibian negotiations deserves to be 
recognized, and what I put together is a 
compromise. 

This is a compromise that does the 
following: It repeals Clark, it recognizes 
the validity of that argument and says, 
“Yes, there is no reason why Namibia 
should be treated differently from any- 
thing else, and the Clark amendment 
should be repealed. That repeal shall 
take place in either of two ways: A date 
by which the President has determined 
that an effective cease-fire is in place 
and preparation for internationally- 
supervised elections are in progress in 
Namibia.” It is very similar to what was 
in the committee-accepted amendment, 
and that recognizes in Namibia the ne- 
gotiations we are involved in. 


Well, some may come back and say, 
“You are still in the same box. In effect, 
you have given Angola, SWAPO, a veto 
over South Africa or anything else, a 
veto power over the repeal,” and that 
is why there was included in the amend- 
ment a date certain, March 31, 1983. 


So, in effect, what happens is that the 
repeal of Clark is going to take place. 
We recognize the validity of the nego- 
tiations on Namibia, we recognize we do 
not want to give anybody a veto power 
over the cease-fire language. So what 
we say is this: Whichever comes first, 
whether the cease-fire comes first or 
whether March 31 comes first, Clark will 
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be repealed. So anyone who would think 
of dragging this thing out has no incen- 
tive because indeed there is a date cer- 
tain at which point Clark is repealed. 

Why did we use this approach? First, 
I think it makes sense, and if we were 
not so engaged in sort of parliamentary 
and other considerations, I think it 
would have been in effect and, in my 
opinion, it should have been acceptable 
to all concerned. 

There is a parallel that we draw on, 
and that is Zimbabwe. The parallel was 
used for the very simple reason that it 
worked. It is not hypothetical. It is not 
theoretical. It is a fact that it worked, 
although it is not an exact case, but 
certainly a parallel in the case of Zim- 
babwe. 

My colleagues will remember there 
were promising negotiations underway 
at Lancaster House to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the war in Zim- 
babwe in 1979. The Senate did not con- 
sider those negotiations worthwhile ap- 
parently and voted to lift the sanctions 
against Rhodesia. The House did not, 
and the House prevailed. 

In November the negotiations were 
progressing, and that was the time we 
decided to link the lifting of sanctions to 
the success of those negotiations, and 
the full Senate voted in favor of that 
approach. 

What we did at that point was to allow 
the negotiations to continue. What hap- 
pened? We have, as you know, a govern- 
ment in Zimbabwe that certainly by 
African standards has been successful; 
is decidely anti-Soviet. It elected its own 
prime minister, and that prime minister 
has received support in terms of aid in 
both the Carter and, indeed, the Reagan 
administrations, and has done very well 
wooing Wall Street, which is not true of 
heads of state even in this country. 

The fact is if the Senate’s position had 
prevailed in the lifting of the sanctions 
we may well have had a great deal more 
civil unrest and would have played into 
the hands of the Soviets. Because of the 
House we were saved from that folly. 
Now we have a situation that most people 
in this country would admit has served 
the West, Africa, and Zimbabwe very 
well. 

What I am asking that we do is the 
same thing in Namibia. We made a mis- 
take and why repeat it? Let us repeal 
Clark, let us put on the conditions and 
the date certain and why not give the 
Namibia negotiations a chance? Is that 
too much to ask? There are lives in- 
volved. 

I hope my colleagues will go ahead, will 
repeal Clark. Why not give that part of 
the world time to resolve their issues, 18 
months, and at the end of that period if 
they have not resolved them Clark comes 
off. We have lived with Clark now for, I 
believe, 6 years. Another 18 months, and 
then it comes off; 18 months to give 
these people a chance to work out a peace 
so that they may enjoy the same security 
that we do. 


This is a compromise; it is a com- 
promise after the agreement in the com- 
mittee, and I frankly hope that my col- 
leagues will see fit to acknowledge what 
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I have attempted to do, and vote in favor 
of the amendment. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PERCY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Hawkins). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, it is my 
intention—and I would like to have the 
attention of my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Tsoncas—to move regretfully to 
table the Tsongas amendment. 

Before I do that I would like to give 
an opportunity to my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Kassesaum, to comment 
on this matter. But I would like to review 
just a few points. 

First, Senator Kassesaum has been on 
the floor ready to offer her amendment. 
We have been working to establish 4 
time agreement, and it was the under- 
standing of the floor managers of the 
bill that a time agreement could be 
worked out on the Kassebaum amend- 
ment. Regrettably it was not concluded 
because the necessary requests had not 
been made. As the Senator knows, the 
committee amendment on this important 
issue, to which Senator Tsoncas has con- 
tributed a great deal of thought, time, 
and attention, carried a provision for 
a cease-fire that troubled me very much 
indeed. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield without losing my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Just so the record is 
complete, I had agreed to a time agree- 
ment. All I requested was a vote on my 
amendment. Given the fact that my 
amendment in the committee was a com- 
promise, and I did not proceed with the 
proxies that I had in deference to the 
committee, given that fact; given the 
fact that I backed down from that and 
now have a compromise, all I wanted was 
a vote on my amendment. 

And the chairman did not see fit to 
give that to me. That is why I moved 
earlier. 

I do not think that was an undue re- 
quest, given my history with the chair- 
man of trying to accommodate the best 
interest of the committee. 

I would just like that to be on the 
record. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam President, 
I would just like to say that I can cer- 
tainly appreciate what the Senator from 
Massachusetts is saying. But I was here 
on the floor for some time waiting to be 
able to help him work out something, 
as far as the time agreement and getting 
a vote on his amendment, because I think 
we all are very appreciative of the nature 
of this amendment and its importance 
to us for those of us who are on the 
African Affairs Subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Senator Tsoncas has been extraordi- 
narily cooperative in many, many areas 
with the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee. It was 
my hope that, in accordance with that 
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pattern of cooperation and comity that 
we have had, that we could work out 
this matter. 

I did talk with Senator Tsoncas and 
made a proposal to him that if the 
ceasefire reference was deleted from the 
committee amendment that I would 
support it. 

A counterproposal for a definite time 
limitation was made by Senator Tson- 
cas. In speaking with Senator TSONGAS, 
about it, I indicated that I had given 
considerable thought to that counter- 
proposal and felt that a time-certain, 
extended out to, say, December 31, 1983, 
as was originally suggested, would be 
too long a timeframe; that I still con- 
sidered the cease-fire an onerous provi- 
sion which would, in a sense, put con- 
trol of our activities in other hands and 
make it impossible for us to have any 
degree of freedom of movement. 

I, therefore, felt that the counterpro- 
posal to set a specific date for repeal of 
the Clark amendment would not be ac- 
ceptable. I continued to be troubled by 
the committee language as it stood. 

At the time of the markup, I did not 
fully appreciate how rigid the require- 
ments for a cease-fire and preparations 
for elections were. Possibly in retrospect 
I was not the only Senator in that cate- 
gory. If the phrase were deleted, I could 
have supported the rest of the language. 

I notified Senator Tsongas that if this 
was not acceptable, then my only alter- 
native would be to support Senator 
KASSEBAUM’s amendment which repeals 
Clark and adds the language from the 
committee amendment which says: 

Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to be an endorsement ... of assistance in 
Angola. 


I discussed my feelings with Senator 
PELL, the ranking minority member, 
and he was on notice of our discussion 
and also my concerns. 

I regret we were unable to work this 
matter out. In view of the situation that 
we are now faced with, where the 
amendment has actually been offered as 
a perfecting amendment, I would like 
to yield at this time to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas for any comments 
that she would like to make and then 
it would be my intention to move to 
table the Tsongas amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Madam President, I would like to re- 
spond to some of the issues raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, because I know that we both are 
deeply concerned, as I said. about im- 
proving relations with the African States 
and we both seek to see resolved an early 
independence for Namibia. 

But, Madam President, I think there 
are some ways that this can be achieved 
other than the suggestion made by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
which, I feel, in many ways is a mis- 
chievous suggestion that would, indeed, 
set back the independence of Namibia. 

Madam President, with increasing fre- 
quency over the past several years we 
have been confronted with issues that 
have taken on a symbolic importance 
that bears little relationship to their sub- 
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stantive significance. In most cases, this 
distortion between substance and ap- 
pearance arises simply from the passage 
of time. A real need, addressed in the 
emotional context of a past time, gives 
rise to a legislative solution that lingers 
with us. The legislation, which may have 
been vital at the time, has diminishing 
merit when applied to new circum- 
stances. A problem of perceptions is then 
presented, however, when we must wipe 
the legislative slate clean. 

The so-called Clark amendment is just 
such a case, Madam President. 

Late 1975, when this provision was first 
enacted, was an extraordinary time. 
America’s faith in its Government had 
been badly abused. Congress was still 
feeling the anxiety of a constitutional 
crisis narrowly averted. Our intelligence 
agencies were the subject of an agonizing 
and long overdue public examination. 
Still fresh in our minds were the televi- 
sion images of the Saigon evacution that 
brought to a close one of the least under- 
stood and ultimately most unpopular 
wars of our history. It was in this context 
that the very real threat of growing in- 
volvement in Angola was addressed in 
Congress. 

These extraordinary circumstances en- 
gendered extraordinary actions. The 
Tunney amendment, predecessor to the 
Clark amendment, was just that—extra 
ordinary. It was an expression of con- 
gressional distrust of the Presidency in 
the execution of foreign policv with re- 
gard to a single, specifically named 
country. Such legislation, if not unique, 
is certainly not ordinary. 

I was not a Member of this body at 
that time. In fact, less than half of our 
present colleagues were then serving in 
the Senate. I do not auestion the wisdom 
of the 1975 deliberations. There are clear 
indications that suggested we were cov- 
ertly heading toward a major and costly 
involvement in Angola, and equally clear 
was a popular, informed opposition to 
such an undertaking. The Tunney 
amendment may well have been vitally 
important in avoiding an unfortunate 
chapter of our history. 

That question is not before us now. 
The issue with which we are now engaged 
is whether this vestige of the past should 
be maintained, whether this extraordi- 
nary provision will continue to mark 
Angola as a country requiring a special 
congressional caution. 

Madam President, in conversations 
with our colleagues as I decided whether 
to offer a repeal of the Clark amendment, 
I found not a single Senator who believed 
that this provision should be retained 
solely on the basis of substance. I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
agree with that. Those who have con- 
veyed a reluctance to join me in this 
amendment have principally premised 
their concerns on the symbolism of re- 
peal. I understand their concerns. I 
sympathize with them, and I am trying 
to minimize any adverse impact that 
might result from this symbolism. At the 
same time, I am not persuaded that the 
pivotal issue of this legislation should be 


dominated by appearance rather than 
substance. 
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Madam President, the administration 
has constructed and pursued a policy de- 
signed to achieve an early realization of 
independence for Namibia. 

We have had several positive signs in 
the last couple of weeks, one of them 
being President Moi of Kenya, who spoke 
specifically of the progress that was being 
made, as well as Angola had said they 
saw signs of positive progress in the rec- 
ognition of action in achieving an inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

In some Senators’ minds that policy 
may not be the ideal mechanism. It is, 
nevertheless, a credible, workable path 
toward an independent Namibia. It has 
advanced to the stage that resistance to 
it can only mean its failure rather than 
its delay or modification. 

There are those foreign leaders who, 
having watched our foreign policy over 
the last few years, believe that the pol- 
icy will be changed through pressure 
from the Congress. If we give sustenance 
to this misimpression in our debate to- 
day, we risk inhibiting the successful en- 
deavor to reach a peaceful solution to 
the Namibian problem. 

If, in emotional debate, we mislead 
some African leaders into believing that 
they may successfully play on a division 
between Congress and the State Depart- 
ment, we will have contributed to dis- 
aster in southern Africa. As chairman 
of the African Affairs Subcommittee, I 
do not believe that I am overstating po- 
tential damage that is risked in this 
debate. 

At this stage in its development, it is 
not possible to abandon, defeat, or ma- 
terially modify our policy on Namibia 
and reasonably expect some other peace- 
ful solution to emerge. If, in our debate, 
we encourage resistance and delay 
among some African leaders, we will be 
guilty of dangerously misleading them 
and confounding the very interests we 
seek to serve. 

It has been argued that the time is 
not right for a repeal of the Clark 
amendment. I myself had doubts about 
the administration's timing of its re- 
quest for a repeal. The timing of this 
decision bothered me because I feared 
that it would obscure the bulk of our 
African policy. That policy provides for 
an independent Namibia and a socially 
just South Africa. With this adminis- 
tration, I believe we have an African 
policy that will finally achieve racial 
equity to South Africa. I believe that we 
must and that we will see successful im- 
plementation of this goal. I do not want 
black Africa to lose sight of that ele- 
ment of our policy in an emotional, 
counterproductive debate over the Clark 
amendment. 


It is just this desire, to keep African 
policy on target, that gives rise to my op- 
position to the committee bill provision 
on the Clark amendment. The foreign 
assistance bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, apparently links a repeal of the 
Clark amendment to a Namibian settle- 
ment. The sad fact we must accept is 
that there is no perfect time for a repeal 
of any law such as the Clark amendment. 
Any government in any country is going 
to object strenuously to the repeal of a 
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law specifically protecting them from 
any hostile acts. If we create a linkage 
between the repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment and a Namibian settlement, then 
we are creating an incentive for the An- 
golans and their supporters to withhold 
cooperation from the international effort 
to achieve a settlement in Namibia. For 
the Congress to create such an incentive 
would seriously undermine American 
Policy efforts in southern Africa. 

It is also argued that a repeal of the 
Clark amendment would hurt American 
business interests both in Angola and in 
other African countries. There is clear 
evidence that this is not the case. Presi- 
dent Reagan requested a repeal of the 
Clark amendment on March 19 of this 
year. Since then, American business has 
continued to operate successfully in An- 
gola—as is shown from the July Ex-Im 
Bank loan to support American exports 
to Angola. 

Behind the rhetoric there has been no ` 
significant deterioration between the 
United States and Africa. The Angolans 
even recognize that a repeal of the Clark 
amendment is not the catastrophe it has 
been portrayed in the press. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
use this session to remove the Clark 
amendment from the foreign policy of 
the United States. Last year the Senate 
accepted a compromise which was re- 
jected by the House conferees. As a re- 
sult, we have this issue before us again. 
And, if we do not resolve the issue of the 
Clark amendment this year, we have it 
again and again until finally the legal 
restrictions on the U.S. Government with 
respect to Angola are brought into line 
with those carefully considered restric- 
tions and procedures that apply to every 
other nation. 

I would not claim that the President's 
request for a repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment was not without some cost to our 
overall foreign policy in Africa. But I 
will claim that we have paid those costs 
this year, and now that we are halfway 
there let us continue and remove this 
thorn from our African policy. 

In conclusion, Madam President, I be- 
lieve a majority of the Senate will agree 
that the Clark amendment is no longer 
needed and that a still larger majority 
believes its continuation would convey a 
dangerously misleading impression. 

I want Senators to know that at the 
first opportunity following disposition of 
Senator Percy’s motion to table, I will 
call up an amendment regarding the 
Clark amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I yield 


to my distinguished colleague from Cal- 
ifornia. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Madam President, I 
support the language proposed by Sen- 
ator TsoncAs which will provide for a 
date certain for the repeal of the Clark 
amendment or a ceasefire in Namibia— 
whichever comes first. 


Madam President, I was an original 
cosponsor of the Clark amendment. I 
think that we acted prudently in 1976 in 
enacting the Clark amendment. The 
Ford administration did not provide the 
Congress with a well-defined rationale 
for providing military or Paramilitary 
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assistance to Angola at the time. The 
administration presented the Congress 
with the specter of creeping involvement 
in Angola’s civil war without a clear- 
cut reason for why we should provide 
funds or how it was in the interest of 
the United States. Without a coherent 
policy which spelled out U.S. interests, 
the Congress determined it would be un- 
wise and irresponsible to give the admin- 
istration a blank check and denied the 
administration’s request. To insure con- 
gressional oversight, the Clark amend- 
ment was approved which prohibited 
any assistance related to any military 
or paramilitary operations in Angola 
without the express approval of the 
Congress, 

I have continued to follow events in 
southern Africa carefully since the pas- 
sage of the Clark amendment. The 
United States still has important foreign 
policy objectives in the area. Of particu- 
lar significance to the United States is a 
peacefully negotiated settlement for 
Namibian independence and the re- 
moval of Cuban troops from Angola. 
These two goals are closely intertwined. 
Angola has stated that the Cuban troops 
remain because of attacks by South Af- 
rica. South Africa justifies the attacks 
as an effort to stop guerrilla activity in 
Namibia. Thus, settlement of the Nami- 
bian question may bring us closer to our 
goal with respect to the Cuban troops 
as well. 

President Reagan, however, has asked 
us to repeal the Clark amendment. Given 
the changes that have taken place in the 
last 5 years in southern Africa, it is un- 
derstandable that he has done so. But, 
as we debate the issue before us—the re- 
peal of the Clark amendment—we must 
keep the two goals I have mentioned in 
mind because repeal of the amendment 
may well have a profound effect on our 
efforts to achieve these goals. 

President Reagan has asked the Con- 
gress to reval the Clark amendment on 
the grounds that it limits his flexibility 
to conduct foreign policy. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee agreed to 
his request but with certain conditions 
relating to progress on the Namibian 
question. I supported the committee 
compromise because it set out the con- 
cerns of the Congress about repealing 
the Clark amendment at this time and 
provided for appropriate congressional 
oversight. At the same time, committee 
compromise responded fairly to the 
President's request. It repealed the Clark 
amendment. Today, however, we are 
asked to repeal the Clark amendment 
with virtually no conditions. I am very 
concerned about the effect that such 
action will have on the two foreign policy 
goals to which I have already alluded. 

The administration has stated that it 
has made progress toward a settlement 
in Namibia. I welcome this news. And I 
will continue to support the administra- 
tion’s efforts to resolve the Namibian 
problem. But I am concerned that out- 
right repeal of the Clark amendment now 
will derail the administration’s efforts. 
Iam concerned that repeal now will send 
the wrong signal to the nations in Africa 
who have expressed serious concern 
about repeal of the amendment and to 
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our allies—France, Germany, Britain, 
and Canada—who have been working 
with us to resolve the Namibian issue. 
But if we set a certain date as has been 
proposed, we will be serving notice that 
it is our intention to repeal the Clark 
amendment, but we shall give the Presi- 
dent time to work out the Namibian set- 
tlement. 

Madam President, this is a sensible ap- 
proach. It takes no chance that the suc- 
cess achieved by the administration thus 
far will be jeopardized. It responds to the 
President’s request. I hope that my col- 
leagues will join me in supporting it. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I be- 
lieve I still have the floor. I am very 
happy to yield 5 minutes to my distin- 
guished colleague from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL.- Madam President, I 
strongly support the intent and sub- 
stance of Senator Tsoncas’ amendment. 
It takes into full account the current 
situation and the prospect for success- 
ful peace negotiations. It is also a good 
compromise, since it guarantees that 
the Clark amendment will terminate on 
a date certain. 

Madam President, by this amendment, 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
given full force and effect to the dis- 
claimer of congressional intent on covert 
operations that is being proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas. By so doing, 
it also provides time to conclude the sen- 
sitive Namibia negotiations. 

Madam President, all parties to the 
Namibia negotiations—including the 
American and Angolan Governments— 
have stressed the linkage between peace 
in Namibia and the withdrawal of 
Cubans from Angola. Outright repeal of 
the Clark amendment could provide a 
further rationale for a continued Cuban 
presence in Angola to ward off possible 
U.S. covert actions. 

Now, more than ever, outright re- 
peal—or even repeal with a congres- 
sional disclaimer—would be viewed 
throughout the world, and particularly 
in Africa, as an American decision fo 
favor military responses to southern 
African problems—similar to the re- 
cent South African raid into Angola. 
This is not a message that we wish to 
send, and it is not a message that we can 
afford to send. 

At the same time, the Tsongas amend- 
ment also realizes that complications 
can occur and no restrictions on Presi- 
dential flexibility in these matters 
should last forever. The cutoff date es- 
tablished by the Tsongas amendment 
provides a workable time frame to ter- 
minate the Clark amendment. 

All told, Madam President, I believe it 
is a good amendment and I am glad to 
support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I am 
pleased to yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. TSONGAS. Madam President, I 
inquire whether, since we are just going 
to be sitting here, I could respond and 
take up the time now, rather than later. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam President, 
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I should like to suggest that there is a 
quorum call in progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois withhold his re- 
quest for a quorum call so the Senator 
may proceed? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes, Madam President. I 
ask unanimous consent that the request 
for a quorum call be withdrawn, and that 
I may yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Madam President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
for yielding. 

I am in strong opposition to the 
Tsongas amendment, Madam President, 
and I shall be speaking later on in favor 
of the Kassebaum amendment. This is 
really a question of one of the first, 
major foreign policy tests that this new 
administration has had to date on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Despite that, some people might 
wonder what the Clark amendment is 
and, therefore, why it is so significant. 
Let me sum it up in these words: The 
Clark amendment is a way of saying to 
the Soviet Union, to Cuba, and to other 
people who wish to have as large a sphere 
of influence, as far-flung a net of hege- 
mony, as possible, that we, the United 
States, declare Angola to be of no signif- 
icant interest to this country, and that 
we, by declaring it off limits to our in- 
terests, welcome the intrusion, the in- 
tervention, the stationing of Cuban 
troops, or any other kind of activity or 
action by other people, presumably 
hostile to our interests, that they care to 
engage in. 

What my good friend, the Senator 
from Massachusetts, seeks to do in 
amending the bill is to provide that the 
Clark amendment be in force until 
March 31, 1983, extending it some 18 
months in so doing; or to provide that 
certain conditions be met, among them 
the achievement of an effective cease- 
fire in Namibia. 

Madam President, this is not the time 
or place to debate our policy in its en- 
tirety toward southern Africa, to South 
Africa, to Namibia, to Angola, to Zim- 
babwe. But I think it is fair to say the 
Tsongas amendment gives a veto over 
our policy in Angola to two con- 
tending sides in another area of south- 
ern Africa—namely, Namibia. It is a 
veto because it is going to be up to 
SWAPO, which is on one side, and pre- 
sumably the South Africans or people 
friendly to their interests on the other, 
as to whether or not a cease-fire is 
going to exist in Namibia, which in 
turn will affect the status of the Clark 
amendment, under the proposal by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
TSONGAS). 

Madam President, one does not have 
to be for SWAPO or for the South Afri- 
cans to be against giving either of them 
a veto over our policy in Angola. Yet 
that is exactly what the Tsongas amend- 
ment would achieve. It seems to me, 
therefore, that this amendment, which 
goes much farther than the bill, by far, 
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is not an effective means of signaling 
either the administration downtown or 
people across this country or people in 
southern Africa what it is we believe 
vital to our interests, security and other- 
wise, around the world. 

So I hope that my colleagues will join 
in voting for the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois to table the amendment. 
This amendment is wrong, and I hope 
it will be defeated. 

I will speak on the larger issue of 
repealing the Clark amendment at 
greater length in a moment, at which 
point I will urge the adoption of the 
Kassebaum amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, it is 
the intention to vote within 5 minutes. 
We understand that some Senators are 
leaving to go to the White House, but 
they can delay for 5 minutes. 

Very simply, the Tsongas amendment 
is a major modification in the original 
Percy-Tsongas amendment on Angola. 
It deletes a good deal of the language of 
that amendment and adds that the 
repeal is effective upon the achievement 
of a cease-fire or March 31, 1983, which- 
ever is earlier. 

The Kassebaum amendment repeals 
the Clark amendment and incorporates 
the committee language with respect to 
the intention of Congress—that we were 
not condoning or endorsing in any way 
any military or paramilitary activities in 
Angola. I also intend to work with the 
Intelligence Committee to assure notifi- 
cation in this regard. 

The concerns I haye had were pri- 
marily two: I felt extremely uncomfort- 
able, and so expressed myself, that ours 
would be the only government on Earth 
whose hands would be tied in a critical 
area. In retrospect we see the problem 
we have when we try to repeal something 
like the Clark amendment; we have the 
danger that we might send the wrong 
signal. 

Senator Kassespaum has taken some of 
the committee language to make clear 
we are not sending a signal. There is no 
plan for any such action, but the ad- 
ministration does not feel it should have 
its hands tied. It would go through the 
congressionally approved procedure in 
the event there were such a plan. 

With the cease-fire language in the 
committee amendment relating to the 
conflict in Namibia, we would be con- 
strained and controlled in our actions by 
the actions which other countries may or 
may not choose to take. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
for 2 minutes, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I object. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be able to yield, without losing 
my right to the floor, to the Senator from 
Massachusetts for 2 minutes. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection 
is heard. 

The Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted. under the conditions 
outlined to yield to my colleague for 2 
minutes. 
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Mr. TSONGAS. I had promised the 
Senator from Connecticut that he could 
speak. I need only a minute, but the 
Senator from Connecticut has expressed 
a desire to speak. 

Mr. PERCY. It will be necessary be- 
cause of the commitment I just received 
from the distinguished Senator that he 
wished to speak for only 2 minutes. I 
have asked a group of Senators to hold 
off going to the White House until we 
have had the vote. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. PERCY. If the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut can give his com- 
ments in 1 minute—— 

Mr. TSONGAS. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. PERCY. Madam President, I 
modify my unanimous-consent request, 
that, without losing my right to the floor, 
I be permitted to yield for 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and for an additional minute 
to the Senator from Connecticut. I will 
immediately then move to table the 
Tsongas amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS, I will use 1 minute 
and yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Madam President, we are not here to 
take positions that were arrived at prior 
to the amendment. The argument about 
the veto of the cease-fire is important 
but not if there is a date certain. Why 
do we not talk about that? If there is 
objection to the veto power inherent in 
the cease-fire, that is why the date cer- 
tain is there. Why do we not talk about 
that? 

The argument that the amendment 
goes much further than the bill is non- 
sense. The bill has cease-fire alone. The 
amendment has the cease-fire and the 
date certain. To say that it goes much 
further than the bill means that one has 
not read the bill and has not read the 
amendment. Let us deal with the facts 
here. 

I yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, I wish to make the 
same point. I believe the Senator from 
Massachusetts has gone considerably 
further in the amendment he is now pro- 
posing than what was offered in the com- 
mittee. Providing a date certain 18 
months from now is going to assure the 
elimination of the Clark amendment. 
However, what the total repeal of Clark 
would not do is to give Mr. Crocker, to 
give Secretary of State Haig, to give 
President Reagan and this administra- 
tion, and to give Congress the opportu- 
nity to exercise positive leverage on An- 
gola, in our efforts to seek a settlement 
in Namibia. 

A dramatic breach or break now with 
the Clark language will lose us the lev- 
erage we desperately need if we are going 
to have any positive influence on a res- 
olution of that dispute. 

I strongly support this compromise. It 
is a significant compromise. The date 
certain is something that all of us in this 
body can support. 
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I yield back to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts whatever time I have remain- 
ing. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) . I believe that his 
amendment, which calls for the repeal of 
the Clark amendment, when “the Pres- 
ident has determined that an effective 
cease-fire is in place in Namibia and that 
preparations for internationally super- 
vised election in Namibia are in progress” 
or by March 31, 1983, offers an accept- 
able compromise to those who favor out- 
right repeal of the Clark amendment at 
this time. 

I oppose the amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from Kansas (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM) to repeal the Clark amend- 
ment, which prohibits U.S. assistance to 
military or paramilitary operations in 
Angola without specific congressional 
approval. 

The Clark amendment was originally 
enacted in 1976, after Congress learned 
that the CIA had provided covert mili- 
tary aid and assistance to two of the 
three contending political parties (FNLA 
and UNITA) during the 1975-76 civil war 
in Angola, without the prior knowledge 
or approval of Congress. This secret op- 
eration had only escalated the conflict, 
causing unnecessary additional deaths 
and destruction in Angola. 

Enactment of the Clark amendment 
established the firm position in American 
foreign policy that we could neither 
promote our own interests nor enhance 
the prospects of a peaceful solution in 
Angola by conducting covert operations, 
apparently in conjunction with the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. In addition, 
the Clark amendment signified Congress 
desire to share an equal responsibility in 
making of foreign policy—a responsibil- 
ity that could not be fulfilled if the Presi- 
dent were given full discretion to act as 
he saw fit while Congress was informed 
after the fact. 

The Clark amendment was stringent, 
but it was deemed necessary to insure 
that public debate would take place be- 
fore any future decisions were made to 
intervene in Angola. The amendment re- 
quires the President to explain in detail 
why he believes that supplying assistance 
to Angolan rebels would be “important to 
the national security interests of the 
United States,” after which the Congress 
must give its express authorization to 
any requested aid. 

This is the historical context in which 
we ought to consider our present policy 
toward Angola. A repeal of the Clark 
amendment not only would be tanta- 
mount to turning the clock back to 
1975, but would seriously damage our 
current diplomatic efforts and interests 
in Africa in a number of ways. 

First, repeal would be a clear signal to 
Africa and to the world that the United 
States was reverting to an African policy 
viewed primarily in terms of East-West 
competition, with little concern for Afri- 
can needs and priorities. 

Second, repeal would be a severe im- 
pediment to any future attempts by the 
United States to imuvrove relations with 
the current Angolan Government—a 
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government which has long been recog- 
nized by our European allies and our 
friends in Africa and which has pursued 
a genuinely moderate course. 

Third, repeal would further identify 
the United States with the racist South 
African regime, which continues to sup- 
port the Angolan rebels and which has 
recently conducted a large-scale invasion 
of Angola. 

Fourth, repeal would add to the wide- 
spread impression that American foreign 
policy is concerned more with military 
intervention than with diplomatic efforts 
to protect our international interests. 

More specifically, repealing the Clark 
amendment would undermine three 
basic U.S. policy objectives in southern 
Africa and Africa as a whole. First, the 
peaceful achievement of independence 
and majority rule in Namibia; second 
opposing Soviet, Cuban, and East Ger- 
man intervention; and third, improving 
our ties with nations throughout the 
African Continent. 

With regard to Namibia, lifting the 
Clark amendment would seriously im- 
pair the efforts of the United Nations 
and the Western Contact Group (France 
Great Britain, West German, Canada, 
and the United States) to resolve the 
current crisis. For the past 3% years, 
the United States has been working 
closely with the UN and the Contact 
Group to seek the full implementation 
of the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 435, an internationally ac- 
cepted plan which provides for Namibian 
independence and majority rule. 

As a key member of the frontline 
states and the principal mediator for the 
forces of the South West African people’s 
Organization (SWAPO). Angola has long 
played a critical and constructive role 
in the Namibian negotiations. In the 
summer of 1979, for example, the late 
Angolan President Agostinho Neto came 
forward with a new proposal for a de- 
militarized zone along the Angolan- 
Namibian border, which broke a dead- 
lock in the discussion on how to imple- 
ment and monitor the cease-fire between 
the SWAPO and South African forces. 
In addition, Angola was successful in 
persuading SWAPO to agree to partic- 
ipate in the United Nations-sponsored 
elections in Namibia. 

To repeal the Clark amendment and 
open the way for covert U.S. assistance 
to UNITA—the primary opposition party 
dedicated to overthrowing the MPLA 
government—would decrease the likeli- 
hood that Angola would accept proposals 
either for a demilitarized zone located 
on its territory or for a cease-fire. More- 
over, lifting the ban on CIA paramilitary 
activity in Angola would be certain to 
create a chill in relations with the other 
frontline states and with SWAPO. 
rendering the attainment of a solution 
acceptable to all parties even more 
difficult. 

Despite the Reagan administration's 
claiming, a repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment clearly would not lead to a with- 
drawal or a reduction in the number of 
Cuban troops in Angola. Instead, repeal- 
ing the amendment would precipitate 
further Soviet and Cuban adventurism 
in Angola by increasing, not diminish- 
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ing, the reliance the Angolans now have 
on the Cubans for their security needs. 

I strongly oppose the presence of Cu- 
ban troops and Soviet military advisers 
in Angola. But it is clear that it will be 
difficult to obtain Angola’s support for 
the removal of these troops and advisers 
until South Africa ends its attacks and 
its military threat to Angola. 

Angola officials have repeatedly stated 
that they will send home the Cuban 
troops once the Namibian crisis is re- 
solved and the threat of South African 
raids has evaporated. In an interview 
this past January, the Angolan Foreign 
Minister, Paulo Jorge, reaffirmed An- 
gola’s position: “We have said this very 
clearly to the Americans, when the 
threat of South Africa disappears and 
we believe it will with the independence 
of Namibia, then we won’t need the Cu- 
ban presence here.” If the Reagan ad- 
ministration is serious about its desire 
for the withdrawal of the Cuban troops 
and Soviet advisers from southern 
Africa, it should pursue a policy that 
will bring true independence and ma- 
jority rule to Namibia, leading to the 
end of the Cuban presence in Angola. 

Finally, repealing the Clark amend- 
ment would have a potentially disas- 
trous effect on U.S. relations throughout 
Africa. African nations have made it 
clear that they oppose the lifting of the 
Clark amendment or any other attempts 
by the United States to provide covert 
aid to UNITA. President Shehu Shagari 
of Nigeria, whose country is the second 
largest supplier of oil to the United 
States, warned that “If the United 
States is willing to support the rebels 
in a sovereign African nation, it would 
be extremely serious.” The group of six 
southern African frontline states—Tan- 
zania, Zimbabwe, Botswana, Mozam- 
bique, Zambia, and Angola—forcefully 
reiterated this position during the April 
1981 visit of Chester Crocker, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. In a communique issued upon 
the conclusion of Crocker’s visit, the 
frontline states, “denounced any move 
on the part of the Reagan administra- 
tion geared to destabilize the Govern- 
ment of Angola,” and added that “such 
a motion against Angola would consti- 
tute a flagrant act of interference in 
the internal affairs of a member state 
of the OAU and the UN and a clear 
affront and challenge to free Africa.” 


U.S. relations with African States 
would be further damaged by the clear 
perception of a “tilt” toward South 
Africa that would be created by a repeal 
of the Clark amendment. Already, the 
members of the OAU have condemned 
what they see as the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s greater willingness to tolerate 
South Africa’s racial repression and its 
dominance over Namibia. 

And in the wake of the appalling U.S. 
veto of the U.N. resolution condemning 
South Africa’s recent invasion of Angola 
and the administration’s decision to al- 
low South Africa’s segregated rugby 
team, the Springboks, to tour the United 
States, America’s relations with Africa 
have become severely strained. 


If we were now to repeal the Clark 
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amendment, suspicions about U.S. co- 
operation with Pretoria would only in- 
crease, risking complete alienation of the 
United States from the rest of Africa. 

Madam President, I should point out 
that Africans are not the only one who 
have voiced their deep concern about the 
implications of Senator KASSEBAUM'S 
amendment. The American business 
community has also expressed serious 
reservations about the far-reaching con- 
sequences a repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment would have on their business in- 
terests in Angola and in the rest of 
Africa. Last April, when the House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on Africa 
held hearings on the Clark amendment, 
many leading American businessmen, 
bankers, and industrialists testified that 
their facilities and investments in An- 
gola and in other economically important 
nations such as Zimbabwe and Nigeria 
would be adversely affected by the Rea- 
gan administration’s handling of such 
sensitive issues as the repeal of the Clark 
amendment, independence for Namibia, 
and policy toward South Africa. Their 
view, as expressed by Melvin J. Hill, 
president of Gulf Oil Corp. unit, is that 
Angola is a “knowledgeable, understand- 
ing and reliable business partner” and 
that “the U.S. attitude toward one prob- 
lem affects the African perception of the 
positions the U.S. might take in other 
areas of Africa.” He went on to state 
that repeal of the Clark amendment 
“would almost certainiy be interpreted 
as a decision by the United States to 
abandon black Africa and aline itself 
with South Africa.” 

Likewise, P. W. J. Wood, vice president 
of exploration and production for Cities 
Services Co., advised that— 

Time will take care of Angola. The An- 
golans are more and more development 
oriented. They aren't interested in politiciz- 
ing central Africa on behalf of Cuba or the 
Soviet Union. Our people aren't personna 
non grata in Angola. 


Madam President, I believe the pro- 
posed repeal of the Clark amendment 
would be a major foreign policy blunder. 
Such action would severely damage and 
delay any prospects for a settlement in 
Namibia. Moreover, it would not lead to 
a withdrawal of Cuban troops and Soviet 
advisers based in Angola. Rather, it 
would enhance Angola’s sense of insecu- 
rity, increasing—not decreasing—likeli- 
hood of a continued Cuban and Soviet 
presence. Finally, a repeal of the Clark 
amendment unquestionably would have 
serious repercussions on U.S. relations 
throughout Africa. 

For all of these reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Tsongas compro- 
mise amendment. While I would have 
preferred that the Clark amendment not 
be altered at this trucial time in the 
struggle for independence and majority 
rule in Namibia, I believe that this com- 
promise is acceptable. 

Madam President, Africa will be of 
crucial importance to U.S. foreign policy 
in the 1980's. We must be certain not to 
undermine the substantial gains that we 
have made on that continent since the 
first Clark amendment was enacted. A 
total and unconditional repeal of the 
Clark amendment would be a dangerous 
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step backward in America’s African pol- 
icy. I urge my colleagues to show the 
wisdom and the foresight necessary to 
promote America’s long-term interests 
and relations with the nations of Africa, 
and to join me in supporting the Tsongas 
amendment which would help to protect 
both these goals. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, the 
debate in the Senate today on whether 
to repeal or modify the Clark amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act is not 
simply a question of establishing “in 
principle” the powers of the President 
to formulate and implement U.S. foreign 
policy. It is not simply a matter of free- 
ing “in principle” the President of con- 
gressional restraints on his ability to 
conduct a credible U.S. foreign policy. 
It is rather a debate on the future of U.S. 
relations with the nations of Black 
Africa. 

Madam President, there should be no 
mistake about the consequences of our 
vote. If the U.S. Congress repeals, with- 
out condition, the Clark amendment, 
which prohibits U.S. military assistance 
to any of the contending factions in An- 
gola and rejects the Tsongas com- 
promise, it will do the following: 

First, it will put Angola, and all 51 
members of the organization of African 
States who recognize the controlling gov- 
ernment in Luanda, on notice that the 
United States is prepared to intervene 
by supplying forceful means to dislodge 
a sovereign and broadly recognized gov- 
ernment in Black Africa. Under the cir- 
cumstances, interventionary action by 
United States would be seen not as a 
defensive move against Soviet influence 
in the region, but as a plainly aggressive 
effort to remove what it regards as an 
unpalatable regime. The United States 
has been repeatedly informed that this 
is the prevailing view of Black Africa’s 
leadership. 

Six southern African States on April 
15, 1981, released a statement character- 
izing a repeal of the Clark amendment as 
“a flagrant interference” in Angola’s in- 
ternal affairs and a “clear affront and 
challenge to free Africa.” And no one has 
been more clear on this point than Presi- 
dent Shagari of Nigeria, a country which 
is the second largest foreign supplier of 
oil to the United States. In his words, 
“if the United States is willing to sup- 
port rebels in a sovereign African nation, 
it would be extremely serious.” 

Second, the negative reaction of Black 
Africa to prospective threats to Angola’s 
Government is strongly motivated by the 
association of UNITA, the opposing rebel 
group led by Jonas Savimbi, with the 
Government of South Africa. Savimbi’s 
personal qualities of leadership and 
commitment to Angolan independence 
have been completely eclipsed by his co- 
operation with South Africa in its as- 
saults on Angola, and more importantly 
on SWAPO, the Namibian independence 
movement supported by Angola. 

South Africa's ambitions concerning 
Namibia are widely recognized to be to 
thwart the emergence of Namibia from 
South African mandate as an independ- 
ent, majority-ruled nation. Savimbi’s 
cooperation with the South African Gov- 
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ernment, a government reviled for its 
practice of apartheid and its attacks on 
SWAPO forces, has completely discred- 
ited Savimbi’s UNITA with the nations 
of Black Africa. Accordingly, signs that 
the United States is prepared to give 
military assistance to Savimbi, in the 
eyes of Black Africans, are signs that 
the United States is prepared to sup- 
port South Africa in its plans to squash 
independence for Namibia. Since under- 
mining prospects for a peaceful settle- 
ment is contrary to U.S. commitments 
under a 3 year UN-sponsored peace ef- 
fort, support for South Africa’s intransi- 
gence and aggression is not the posture 
we should appear to adopt. Repealing 
Clark without any conditions and reject- 
ing Tsongas would without question cast 
us in that posture. 

Third, giving Luanda reason to believe 
we plan to aid Savimbi and South Africa 
is the worst way to seek to dislodge So- 
viet and Cuban influence in Angola. In- 
deed no better plan could be drawn up 
to entrench the reported 20,000 to 30,000 
Cuban troops defending Angola’s eco- 
nomic infrastructure against the repeat- 
ed attacks on it by UNITA and South 
Africa. 

Every indication out of Luanda points 
to the Government’s disappointment in 
Soviet failure to help improve the coun- 
try’s economic lot and its impatience to 
be free of the irritating Soviet and Cu- 
ban presence in its homeland. In con- 
trast to its economic relations with the 
East, Luanda’s economic contacts with 
Western firms have grown steadily and 
productively. While Angola carries on 
hardly any trade with countries of the 
Eastern bloc, its economic ties to the 
West are becoming critical. Oil is the 
country’s biggest export and generates 
most of the country’s revenues. Gulf Oil 
is Angola’s largest oil producer. No- 
tably, Luanda’s posture toward Western 
governments, including the United 
States, has improved in concert with the 
strengthening of its economic ties to 
them. 

The obstacle that stands between the 
United States and Angola is the politi- 
cally-charged matter of Cuban troops. 
The best prospect for removing them is 
to remove Angola's reason for retaining 
them. Acting to increase the threat to 
the Angolan Government is the surest 
way to make the Soviet Union and Cuba 
indispensable to the Angolans. 

It is important to take notice of prece- 
dents as a guide to what might follow the 
easing of Luanda’s security concerns. 
Angola has repeatedly declared that it 
will send the Cubans home once it is as- 
sured of its safety from South African 
sconsored attack. It is worth noting that 
before Angola and Zaire made peace in 
1978, 35,000 Cuban troops were stationed 
in Angola. It has been reported that af- 
ter Mobutu expelled FNLA forces oppos- 
ing Luanda from Zaire, and Angola re- 
turned Zairian refugees to Mobutu, the 
number of Cuban troops in Angola 
dropped by some 50 percent, according 
to Western intelligence analysts. 

Prospects for improved relations with 
Luanda are very good. And progress in 
improving them could enhance U.S. in- 
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fluence in the region generally, while 
diminishing Soviet opportunities for 
gain. 

Finally, Madam President, it should 
not escape our notice that the negative 
view of repealing the Clark amendment 
extends far beyond Black Africa to most 
countries of the developing world gen- 
erally. The Namibia-South Africa ques- 
tion of course is not so stirring for those 
outside the African continent, but evi- 
dence of our respect—or seeming lack of 
respect—for the driving aspirations of 
Black African people will weigh impor- 
tantly with all peoples of the developing 
world. The effect will be subtle and indi- 
rect, but nonetheless significant. Our 
relations with these countries bear im- 
provement for reasons of important eco- 
nomic and security interests. Can it be 
wise to needlessly alienate—and perhaps 
alarm—them by appearing to trespass on 
Black African sovereignty and dignity? 

I do not think so, and I am pleased that 
the distinguished Foreign Relations 
Committee, in reporting the Tsongas- 
Percy compromise on the Clark amend- 
ment, did not think so either. That com- 
promise repeals Clark but makes mili- 
tary assistance to factions in Angola con- 
tingent on a reported Presidential de- 
termination that assistance is in the na- 
tional interest; that concrete progress 
has been made on a Namibian settle- 
ment; and that assistance would not im- 
pair settlement efforts. The compromise 
approach retains congressional over- 
sight, strengthens the President’s foreign 
policy capabilities, but minimizes the 
danger that aid to UNITA will be used to 
strengthen joint UNITA-South African 
assaults on SWAPO. 

Madam President, the committee com- 
promise is a balance that restores the 
President's ability in principle to take 
whatever measures necessary to advance 
U.S. interests, while taking care to avoid 
creating the impression that the U.S. 
hopes to launch a covert effort against 
Angola, a covert effort that would col- 
lapse hopes for a negotiated settlement 
on Namibian independence. What the 
compromise assures is that the cloud of 
controversy surrounding Namibia, which 
distorts U.S. relations with Angola, will 
be fully cleared before the President con- 
siders military support. 

Madam President, this is a good com- 
promise and the Senate should support 
it. However, my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts has offered a further com- 
promise in an effort to accommodate 
the concerns of those Senators who 
fear that the conditions for repeal are 
open-ended. He has added a provision 
setting March 1983 as a date certain for 
repeal of the Clark amendment. If a set- 
tlement on Namibia has not come sooner. 
My view is that the committee provision 
furthers progress on Namibia and quiets 
the fears of Black African people about 
U.S. intentions in their homelands, but I 
urge those of my colleagues who feel they 
cannot support the committee provision, 
to accept the good faith compromise of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if no other 
Senators wish to speak, I move to table 
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the Tsongas amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Gor- 
TON), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ScHMITT) , and the Senator from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CoHEN). Is there any other Senator in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 29, as follows: 


|Rollcall Vote No. 299 Leg.] 
YEAS—66 


Exon 
Garn 
Goldwater 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heing 
Helms 
Hollings 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Laxalt 
Long 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 


NAYS—29 


Glenn 
Hart 


Murkowsk!t 
Nickles 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Randolph 


Abdnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Burdick 
Byrå. 

Harry F. Jr. 
Cannon 
Chatee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenicl 
Durenberger 
East 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Zorinsky 


Moynihan 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Specter 
Tsongas 
Williams 


Baucus 
Biden 
Bradley Hatfield 
Bumpers Hudd.eston 
Byrd, Robert C. Kennedy 
Cranston Leahy 

Dixon Levin 

Dodd Mathias 
Eagleton Metzenbaum 
Ford Mitchell 


NOT VOTING—5 


Gorton Matsunaga Weicker 
Inouye Schmitt 

So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Tsoncas’ amendment (UP No. 446) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, for the benefit of the 
Senate I might outline our procedure 
now. The pending business, as I under- 
stand it, is the Mitchell amendment. It 
is the intention of our distinguished 
colleague to eliminate the wording about 
a 60-day limitation, which would then 
remove the objections from this side. 
The amendment could then be accepted. 

Then Senator Kassesaum would move 
her amendment. It is the understand- 
ing of the managers of the bill that 
there will be no objection to a voice 
vote on the Kassebaum amendment. 
The only Senator who has requested 
permission to speak on the Kassebaum 
amendment is Senator GOLDWATER, who 
will speak for a few minutes, then we 
will go immediately to a voice vote. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. If the Senator will 
yield, Senator Nunn would like a few 
seconds on that. 

Mr. PERCY. We would then have two 
Senators speaking and then we would 
go to a voice vote on that. 

It would be our intention to proceed 
on the bill until at least 6 or 7 o’clock to 
take up as many amendments as we 
possibly can, hopefully the noncontro- 
versial ones, so that we can dispose of 
the majority of those this evening and 
then work toward some of the amend- 
ments that would take a longer period 
of time. We would attempt to establish 
a time agreement on all amendments, 
including the Glenn amendment with 
respect to Pakistan, which may require 
3 or 4 hours. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, I rise to strongly sup- 
port the amendment offered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine, urging 
the administration to fill the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 

Last May the Committee on Foreign 
Relations rejected the President’s nom- 
inee for this position. Dr. Lefever’s nom- 
ination and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee action leading to his with- 
drawal was surrounded by controversy. 

This controversy unfortunately over- 
shadowed those essential issues that 
needed clarification in our human rights 
policy. What I have found most unfor- 
tunate was the attempt by some sup- 
porters of Dr. Lefever to use the ques- 
tion of his fitness for the office as an 
excuse to degrade the whole institution 
of human rights into a “us-against- 
them” partisan issue. 

Mr. President, I refuse to accept that 
human rights is a partisan issue and de- 
plore those who try to exploit it as such. 
Dr. Lefever was not rejected because of 
partisan considerations. He was rejected 
because he was unfit for the office that 
he was nominated for. Because of the 
bitterness that controversy unfortunate- 
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ly generated I do not wish to dwell on 
it. I just wanted to remind my colleagues 
that Dr. Lefever was rejected by the 
majority of each side of the committee. 
It was clearly a bipartisan decision. 

Every Member of this body is deeply 
concerned about several human rights 
violations abroad even if the areas of 
those individual concerns do not always 
coincide. Our Government a few years 
ago started to institutionalize our hu- 
man rights policy and handle it in a 
systematic, coherent fashion. If it did 
not work perfectly—and what does work 
perfectly ever: It is up to us to show us 
how to do better. 

There are many theoretical and prac- 
tical questions about our human rights 
policy that have never been solved or 
clarified. The debate should shift to 
these, the really relevant questions in- 
stead of getting mired down in partisan 
bickering. 

The President is free, after all, to 
nominate someone who is close to him 
philosophically. The unanimous con- 
firmation of our new Supreme Court 
Justice shows that Members of the Sen- 
ate are easily capable to rise above par- 
tisan and ideological pettiness. 

I refuse to believe that the President 
could not find an outstanding individual 
with the knowledge, integrity, and sensi- 
tivity required by this post. 

The present inaction resulting from 
the Lefever controversy, this impound- 
ment of the office is unbecoming to the 
importance and dignity of the subject. 
It does not hurt personally anyone who 
voted against Dr. Lefever but it hurts 
the coherence of our foreign policy. 

We do have human rights considera- 
tions incorporated into our foreign pol- 
icy now, and we shall continue to have 
them. The only question is if it will be 
a series of haphazard pot shots or a well- 
defined purposeful policy. 

I commend my colleague from Maine 
for the thoughtfulness of his amendment 
and its elevated tone. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
letters pertaining to Mr. Lefever be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

JuLy 15, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. Harc, Jr., 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: You may recall that 
during your appearance on July 8 before the 
Committee, Senator Dodd requested that we 
write to you on behalf of the Committee to 
inquire about (1) Dr. Ernest Lefever’s status 
with the Department of State; and (2) the 
Administration’s intentions with respect to 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 

In this regard, we would very much ap- 
preciate the Department's responses to the 
following specific questions submitted by 
Senator Dodd. 

1. What is Dr, Lefever's exact relationship 
to the Department of State and what are 
the terms of this relationship? Could you 
cite which legal authority you plan to use 
in order to hire Dr. Lefever? Does Dr. Le- 
fever have a formal contract with the De- 
partment? If so, we would appreciate your 
providing a copy of it to the Committee, 


along with any other documentation which 
the Department deems relevant. 
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2. What are Dr. Lefever's specific assign- 
ments, duties and title? To whom does Dr. 
Lefever report and how often? Will any of 
Dr. Lefever’s work product be available to 
the Committee and to the public? 

3. What other positions, if any, does Dr. 
Lefever hold either in or out of government? 
Are there any restrictions in this regard? 

4. Does the Administration intend to fill 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs? If 
so, when would you expect a decision on & 
nominee? If not, could you inform the 
Committee of the Administration’s reasons 
for deciding not to fill this post? 

5. If the Administration does not intend 
to fill this position, will it seek legislation 
to abolish the post? Would the Administra- 
tion oppose a Congressional initiative to 
abolish it? 

We appreciate very much your willingness 
to be of help in responding to these ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 


CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of July 15 to Secretary Haig in- 
quiring about Dr. Ernest Lefever'’s status 
with the Department of State and the Ad- 
ministration’s intentions with respect to the 
position of Assistant Secretary for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. Specifi- 
cally, we are providing the following re- 
sponses to your questions: 

1. What is Dr. Lefever’s exact relationship 
to the Department of State and what are 
the terms of this relationship? Could you 
cite which legal authority you plan to use in 
order to hire Dr. Lefever? Does Dr. Lefever 
have a formal contract with the Depart- 
ment? If so, we would appreciate your pro- 
viding a copy of it to the Committee, along 
with any other documentation which the 
Department deems relevant. 


Dr. Lefever has been appointed as a con- 
sultant to the Office of the Secretary of State. 
The appointment is effective for one year 
beginning on June 29, 1981. The grade and 
salary of the appointment are EF-15 (10) 
p.a. $50,112.50. Dr. Lefever will be paid on 
a dally basis, when actually employed, under 
the consulting arrangement. Dr. Lefever’s 
appointment forms estimate that he will 
work approximately 45 days during the con- 
sulting year, although it should be noted 
that a consultant may work up to a maxi- 
mum of 130 days during the consulting year. 
The legal authority to appoint experts and 
consultants is contained in 5 USC, Section 
3109, and the current avpropriations legisla- 
tion, as implemented in State Department 
regulations at 3 FAM 1514. Attached for your 
information is a copy of the position descrip- 
tion on Dr. Lefever. 

2. What are Dr. Lefever's specific assign- 
ments, duties and title? To whom does Dr. 
Lefever report and how often? Will any of 
Dr. Lefever's work product be available to 
the Committee and to the public? 


Dr. Lefever does not have a title, other 
than the generic title as a consultant to the 
Office of the Secretary. His duties are set 
forth in his position description. Dr. Lefever 
has not yet been asked to perform any 
specific assignments on behalf of the De- 
partment. However, it is contemplated that 
he will be asked to consider wavs in which 
counter-terrorism programs might be im- 
proved internationally. Dr. Lefever performs 
assignments at the request of the Secretary 
of State, but for administrative purposes he 
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reports to the Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. His work product will be available to 
the Committee, as desired, in accordance 
with the rules governing the provisions of 
documents to the Committee and with due 
regard to the protection of classified ma- 
terial. Unclassified material may be made 
available to the public in accordance with 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

3. What other positions, if any, does Dr. 
Lefever hold either in or out of government? 
Are there any restrictions in this regard? 

We know of no other positions within the 
government which are held by Dr. Lefever. 
Outside the government, Dr. Lefever is the 
President of the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center as well as a professorial lecturer in 
the Department of Government at George- 
town University. All special government em- 
ployees, including Dr. Lefever, are under cer- 
tain restraints regarding matters on which 
they may work within the Department or 
which are pending before the Department. 
In brief, these restrictions are that special 
government employees may not participate 
in any matters where there are potential or 
even possible apparent conflicts with their 
own financial interests or those of family 
members. 

4. Does the Administration intend to fill 
the position of Assistant Secretary for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs? If so, 
when would you expect a decision on a nomi- 
nee? If not, could you inform the Committee 
of the Administration's reasons for deciding 
not to fill this post? 

The manner of organization within the 
Department of State for the conduct of 
human rights and humanitarian affairs ac- 
tivities is under study. The study has as its 
purpose to determine how these functions 
within the Department can be performed 
most effectively. The Committee may be as- 
sured that the full requirements of the law 
regarding the conduct of human rights 
activities will be met. 

5. If the Administration does not intend 
to fill this position, will it seek legislation 
to abolish the post? Would the Administra- 
tion oppose a Congressional initiative to 
abolish it? 

Until the aforementioned review is com- 
pleted the question of whether legislation 
will be sought to abolish the post is moot. 
Similarly, until the review is completed, we 
would not be prepared to comment on any 
Congressional initiative to abolish the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs. 

Thank you very much for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


CONSULTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
DUTIES 

To advise the Secretary of State on terror- 
ism, counterterrorism and nuclear non- 
proliferation matters, and on the cohesive- 
ness of State Department policy in these 
areas. 

Additionally, incumbent will advise the 
Secretary on such other matters relating to 
the conduct of foreign affairs as the Secre- 
tary may request. and will assist on what- 
ever special projects the Secretary may direct. 


AMENDMENT NO, 561, AS MODIFIED 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, prior 
to the intervention of the Tsongas 
amendment, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the mi- 
nority manager of the bill and I engaged 
in a discussion regarding objections by 
the chairman to one clause in my amend- 
ment. That clause is contained in sub- 
section (b)(2). The words which the 
chairman suggested be deleted, I now 
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agree to be deleted, I, therefore, ask that 
the clause in subsection (b) (2) in the 
first sentence, the words “not later than 
60 days after the date of enactment of 
this act,” be stricken from the amend- 
ment. 

Under those circumstances, it is my 
understanding that the amendment is 
acceptable to the majority manager of 
the bill and to the minority manager of 
the bill. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. PERCY. That is a correct assump- 
tion. I wish to take into account and call 
attention to the colloquy that was car- 
ried on that would define what the steps 
of the Senate would be in this regard; 
that is, the majority of the Senate, in 
harmony with the understanding of the 
managers of the bill. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
the amendment. We have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief additional comment re- 
garding that colloquy, and that is to re- 
peat and restate and reemphasize that 
this amendment says to the President 
that the U.S. Congress believes this is an 
important office, established by statute, 
and that it ought to be filled, that it has 
gone unfilled for 8 months, that the vin- 
dication of human rights is an important 
part of American foreign policy, it is 
central to American ideals and it ought 
to be filled promptly. The chairman of 
the committee and the ranking minority 
member have agreed that 60 days from 
now is a reasonable time within which 
this position should be filled. 

I want to repeat what I said earlier, 
Mr. President, that in the event that no 
action is taken within 60 days, it is my 
intention to renew this effort with a spe- 
cific deadline at that time, I would hope 
and expect that I would have the sup- 
port of the chairman and the ranking 
minority member, both of whom have 
made strong statements in support of 
this principle here today. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for the opportu- 
nity to comment. Certainly, we all know 
that there are certain Senators who 
would like to see this position abolished 
and others who want it filled with some- 
one who would meet their exact stand- 
ards and definition of human rights. So 
we are not without differing opinions in 
this area. 

It is my judgment that the majority of 
the Senate would feel that this is an 
important post and that this is not the 
time to send the wrong signal to the 
world by requesting abolition of the 
position. 

I would hope that it would not be nec- 
essary, 60 days after enactment of this 
measure, to require any additional leg- 
islation on this issue. I would hope that, 
in the spirit of comity that has been ex- 
pressed, we can work with the adminis- 
tration to fill this post. Certainly, we will 
begin by discussions tomorrow with Sec- 
retary Haig, to impart directly to him 
the feelings of the Senate and to try to 
work this matter out in the spirit of co- 
operation. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I share 
that hope, of course. That would then 
achieve the objective of this amendment. 
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I really wanted to point out that if, 
after having received this expression of 
congressional intention, the administra- 
tion persists in refusing to fill it, then 
it seems to me the case will be irresistible 
for this type of amendment in 60 days, 
notwithstanding the understandable 
concern of the chairman and others with 
imposing specific guidelines. I thank the 
chairman and I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state that the Senator has a right 
to modify his amendment at any time. 
The Senator desires to so modify his 
amendment. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment (No. 561), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“NOMINATION POR THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS 
“Sec. 716. (a) The Congress finds that— 
“(1) the United States has long been a 

leading defender of the basic rights of per- 

secuted, oppressed, and endangered people 
around the world, and should continue in 
this role; and 

“(2) effective foreign policy formulation 
requires that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State possess current and accurate 
information derived from continuous obser- 
vation and review of all matters pertaining 
to human rights and humanitarian affairs 
(including matters relating to refugees, pris- 
oners of war, and members of the United 
States Armed Forces missing in action). 

"(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

“(1) @ strong commitment to the defense 
of human rights should continue to be a 
oo feature of American foreign policy; 
ani 

“(2) the President should submit to the 
Senate the name of a nominee for the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of State for Hu- 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, as 
established by section 624(f) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961.”. 


On page 84, line 4, strike out “Src. 716.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 717.’’. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is now appropriate to move the 
amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. The modification is a de- 
Sirable modification. I express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified. 

The amendment (No. 561), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 447 
(Purpose: Repeal of the Clark amendment) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an unprinted amend- 
ment on behalf of myself and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM), for herself and Mr. NUNN, proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 447. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 64, line 16, after the period fol- 
lowing the word “Angola” strike out all 
over to and including the word “Angola” 
and the period after it on page 65, line 20. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing Senators be added as cosponsors: 
Senators BAKER, Percy, GOLDWATER, 
HEINZ, PRESSLER, and SIMPSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I also believe the 
Senator from Arizona, Senator GoLD- 
WATER, desired to speak for a few min- 
utes. I will be glad to yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for yielding. 

Mr. President, I support this amend- 
ment. I was in the southern part of the 
continent of Africa when the Clark 
amendment was passed. It was the most 
shocking thing that ever happened to 
me as a U.S. citizen while I was over- 
seas. 

I had been in Angola a short time be- 
fore, a few hours. We were within 36 
hours, Mr. President, of getting the 
Cubans and the Russians out of Angola 
when the Clark amendment passed, It 
made it impossible for us to continue our 
work, although it was of an overt nature, 
in Angola. 

Had the Clark amendment not been 
adopted, Angola today would still be the 
most prosperous in the continent of 
South Africa, as she was under the guid- 
ance of Portugal and as she was under 
her own guidance. 

Today, it is a different story. Angola 
is a strife torn country. She would be 
friendly to us, and, with her minerals, 
she would be a great asset to us be- 
cause some of the minerals she has in 
rather copious quantities are minerals 
that we do not have. Let me stress that. 
We cannot make stainless steel in this 
country today because we do not have 
the four metals that we need that go into 
stainless steel. We do get some of them 
from Angola. 

I was also in southwest Africa or what 
we want to call Namibia. I went up there 
for the purpose of visiting with those 
people who wrote the Constitution, all 
black. Ninety percent of the people are 
black. There are many, many tribes, al- 
most too numerous to count. About 10 
percent of the people over there are 
white. 


This Constitution that I was privileged 
to read and discuss with the black people 
who wrote it, to me was comparable to 
our own Constitution, which I consider 
to be the best that has ever been pre- 
pared in the field of government in the 
history of the world. 


Mr. President, now we get to this orga- 
nization called SWAPO, Southwest Afri- 
can People’s Organization. Within 2 days 
after I had a long visit with the man who 
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was the chief writer of the Constitution 
he was murdered by SWAPO, and they 
made no bones about it. They admitted 
it. It was in the press. I brought back a 
list that I obtained in southern Angola 
and made it available to our authorities, 
a list of other people they were going to 
murder. This has been 7 or 8 years ago 
and I have not kept up with whether 
they kept their promise or not. 

This SWAPO organization is really the 
bone of contention, What drives me up 
the wall is to hear some of our so-called 
allies and friends in the United Nations 
hurling epithets at the United States for 
not wanting to go over and make a deal 
where SWAPO would run Namibia. 

SWAPO may not be under the donii-- 
nation of the Soviet Union, but SWAPO 
is furnished arms by the Soviets. 
SWAPO works in concert with Cuba, 
with their troops, to fight the South 
Africans who occasionally go into Angola 
and attempt to drive those people out. 

Mr. President, if this amendment is 
passed and we can do away with the 
Clark amendment, then I think we can 
see the United States taking the lead in 
getting a free election in the country to 
be called Namibia, a constitution that 
every one of us in this body would be 
proud of would be adopted, and South 
Africa would have every reason, as I be- 
lieve she wants to, to get out of that 
country because it is taxing to her to 
have her forces engaged in that extra 
part of the world. 

It is a wild country. I have to say that. 
It has some metals, uranium, diamonds, 
but it is mostly a bleak, desert type of 
country, not unlike the part of the world 
that I live in. 

So, Mr. President, I support this 
amendment of Senator Kassesaum fully. 
I think it is long, long overdue. I am 
amazed that this body would ever have 
passed it, but they did. It was my un- 
fortunate experience to have been in that 
part of the world and to take the abuse I 
took because Senator Clark offered this 
amendment. It did not even sound good 
if you read it on the floor. It would not 
sound good today. We do not need that 
kind of legislation in this country. 

If we are going to be a world power, 
and that is what I think we are, we are 
going to have to have the muscle in the 
President’s office to do the things that 
he has to do to make the United States 
act like a world power. When you tie his 
hands at every turn, when you say to the 
President, “No, you cannot do that, it 
will violate this or violate that,” then we 
are not playing the role in this world 
that most of the world wishes we would, 
and I think all Americans wish that we 
would. 

I cannot commend the amendment too 
highly. I cannot congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Kansas too highly. It is a bril- 
liant stroke. 

My experience with women in politics 
has been exceedingly pleasant. I con- 
gratulate the Senator and I support the 
Senator. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I appreciate those remarks because, 
one, I know of the Senator’s longstand- 
ing interest and concern in Africa and its 
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future, and, two, the Senator’s kind sup- 
port for me. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas. I join with Senator GOLDWATER 
in congratulating the Senator from 
Kansas for this amendment, and also 
for a statement that reflects both her 
wisdom and sensitivity on this overall 
issue. She has reviewed both sides and 
looked at it very carefully. She has ex- 
pressed her sentiments in a way that 
makes absolutely clear the foundation 
from which she is making this proposal. 
I am proud to be a cosponsor. 

As Senator Kassesaum has pointed 
out, opposition to repeal of the Clark 
amendment is dictated mainly by doubts 
about the perceptions that might be cre- 
ated by repealing this measure at the 
present time. I agree that timing is most 
important in diplomacy and foreign pol- 
icy, but Senator Kassresaum has pre- 
sented powerful arguments for proceed- 
ing with repeal now rather than facing 
this same issue every year. I commend 
her for a clear and convincing presen- 
tation. 

I believe the Clark amendment places 
overly rigid constraints on any admin- 
istration's ability to conduct an effective 
foreign policy, whether it be President 
Reagan, President Carter, President 
Ford, or whoever may be President in the 
future. Its requirements may delay and 
possibly frustrate our ability to act in 
circumstances demanding a response 
from the United States. Our major ad- 
versaries have demonstrated that they 
intend to act in an unconstrained man- 
ner in many Third World areas, espe- 
cially when U.S. policies create a 
vacuum, The activities of Cuban troops 
in Angola and in other parts of Africa 
represent only one example of the ad- 
venturism of the Soviets and their prox- 
ies that has been encouraged by self- 
imposed restrictions such as the Clark 
amendment. 

Repeal of the Clark amendment does 
not imply support for any type of inter- 
vention in Angola. Instead, it merely 
restores the ability of U.S. policymakers 
to consider the full range of foreign 
policy options to complement our diplo- 
matic efforts. This is the situation in 
other areas of the world, and it should 
be the case in Angola. If our foreign 
policy is to have credibility, we cannot 
impose such rigid constraints on our- 
selves. 


In addition to the question of general 
principle involved in this debate, re- 
peal of the Clark amendment should 
have a positive impact in U.S. policy in 
Africa. The objectives of a U.S. policy in 
southern Africa, including a just settle- 
ment in Namibia, are not likely to be 
realized so long as the United States has 
on its books certain restraints that con- 
strain us without in any way affecting 
either the Soviets or the Cubans in 
Angola. If we are to be concerned about 
the signals we might be sending, we 
should recognize that repeal would send 
a clear signal to all those in the world 
who are interested in this area, as well 
as to the Soviet Union. that we view the 
continued presence of 20,000 Cuban 
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troops as a serious impediment to any 
kind of peaceful solution in southern 
Africa. 

I do believe, Mr. President, that this 
is the appropriate time to take this step. 
I know that any kind of change in policy 
will be subject to a great deal of debate 
and that people, in all sincerity, believe 
that this is not the right time for repeal 
ot this amendment. But I do not be- 
lieve we are going to find an appropriate 
time for repeal. I think the Clark 
amendment itself signals to the world a 
kind of inflexibility in American foreign 
policy and a kind of restriction that 
simply: should not be imposed on any 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I believed this strongly 
when President Carter was in the White 
House. There was never any major effort 
to repeal the Clark amendment during 
that time, but I do know that many in 
the Carter administration considered 
this amendment an impediment to an 
effective foreign policy, I am not speak- 
ing of anyone in particular, but I think 
this is a bipartisan matter, and I think 
it should be resolved. We should work 
carefully with President Reagan and 
others in the administration to shape a 
meaningful policy in Africa that will 
help bring about a solution to the prob- 
lems in this part of the world. I am 
committed to a balanced policy and a 
constructive role for the United States 
in southern Africa, including support for 
a peaceful solution in Namibia, and I 
view the amendment by Senator KASSE- 
BAUM as a step in the right direction. I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia for his cosponsorship 
and for his thoughtful comments. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr, President, I thank the 
Senator from Kansas for yielding. I shall 
not take much of the time of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM) with respect to the Clark 
amendment, Because the situation in 
Angola is a matter of long-standing in- 
terest to me and one which I have raised 
on the Senate floor in the past, I want 
to take a few minutes at this point to 
detail my reasons for supporting repeal 
of the Clark amendment. 

Let me begin by emphasizing that re- 
peal of this provision neither authorizes 
nor endorses assistance in any form to 
anybody in Angola, either the existing 
government there or the force of UNITA. 
This distinction is worth making most 
clearly because I, along with many other 
Senators, would have serious reserva- 
tions about taking that second step in 
this troubled region. When I spoke on 
this subject in June, 1980, I opposed rec- 
ognition of or assistance to the MPLA 
government in Angola unless that gov- 
ernment had made progress in reducing 
the Cuban influence in the country. I 
took that position at that time in part 
because there was some consideration 
being given within the Carter adminis- 
tration to taking that action, which I 
continue to feel would be inappropriate 
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without some progress on the Cuban 
issue. 

At the same time, however, I would 
also have serious reservations about pro- 
viding assistance—covert or direct—to 
UNITA and its leader, Jonas Savimbi. 
The policy of the Reagan administration, 
as I understand it, continues to be that 
there should be an internal settlement 
among the various forces contending for 
power in Angola and that UNITA and 
Savimbi should be a part of it. This is not 
that different in substance from previous 
U.S. policy, and I support it. However, it 
is difficult for me to see how U.S. support 
to either side will hasten a settlement. 

It is more likely that our backing will 
result in perceived tilting of the balance 
there that will harden the positions of 
both sides and make them even less in- 
clined to deal with other than they are 
now. Moreover, U.S. assistance to UNITA 
would almost certainly encourage the 
MPLA to increase its reliance on Cuba, 
the very result we most want to avoid. 

As I have indicated, however, repeal of 
the Clark amendment is a different issue - 
from the question of assistance. Repeal 
would remove from our laws one of those 
cumbersome provisions that most Mem- 
bers of Congress privately believe is not 
the best way to do business, but which 
we periodically support as the only way 
of forcing the administration of the time 
to follow congressional policy direction. 
Like all such provisions the Clark amend- 
ment is a blunt tool when a finer surgical 
instrument capable of dealing with the 
problem in a more subtle way is needed. 
The executive has such finer tools, and if 
the Congress can reach agreement as to 
how they are to be used in this case, there 
is no point in keeping in the law relics 
like the Clark amendment. 

With respect to our policy in Angola, 
the debate on the Clark amendment has 
largely revolved around the question of 
signals and perceptions. What kind of 
signal does repeal send to the rest of 
Africa? How will black African States 
like Nigeria perceive this action, and 
what, if anything, might they do in re- 
turn? Do we not, the question is asked, 
risk undoing the goodwill built up in past 
years in these states through repeal? 

The quick answer to those particular 
questions is “yes.” But that is neither the 
only answer, nor are those the only ques- 
tions that should be asked. Clearly repeal 
of the Clark amendment will result in a 
sharp, adverse reaction in the rest of 
Africa which will damage some painfully 
developed relations. 


A somewhat broader view of the issue, 
however, would also take into account 
whether or not we follow up repeal with 
substantive action in Angola, which the 
administration has indicated it does not 
plan. And it will consider the prospect of 
further progress on Namiba. The reality 
in southern Africa today is that the 
United States is the only Nation in a 
position to move South Africa on the 
Namibian question and, therefore, is the 
only nation capable of achieving a settle- 
ment. That is the most important issue 
in the region right now; and it is fair to 
say that progress made there will out- 
weigh a symbolic action like repeal of 
the Clark amendment. 
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This is not to say that I view the Nami- 
bian question as resolved or even that I 
think our present policy is on the right 
track. It is to say that we are in a posi- 
tion to more than compensate for the ill 
effects to repealing the Clark amend- 
ment by helping to achieve a settlement 
that will produce an independent Nami- 
bia. Conversely, of course, our failure 
there will compound our difficulties else- 
where in Africa. 

The question of the signal sent to 
black Africa, however, is not the only 
question. We must also consider the 
signal sent to our allies and to the East- 
ern bloc, particularly the Soviet Union 
and Cuba. In that regard, the Clark 
amendment itself has already sent a 
clear signal—that we intend to keep 
hands off Angola, and by implication 
that by implication that we are thereby 
giving everyone else a free hand there. 
By defining Angola outside our na- 
tional interest, we have invited the 
Soviets to include it within theirs, and 
that is precisely what they have done. 

Repeal of the Clark amendment would 
change this message and signal to the 
Soviets and to our own allies that we do 
not intend to simply opt out of certain 
segments of the globe, but that we will 
take a somewhat broader and more real- 
istic view of our interests. This is not 
to suggest that we have an interest in 
having an influence in Angola commen- 
surate with what the Soviets and the 
Cubans have now. On the contrary, our 
interest is in peace and stability in An- 
gola and all of southern Africa, condi- 
tions which can best be achieved in the 
absence of foreign powers. Time after 
time throughout the world Soviet in- 
volvement has brought both economic 
disaster and political turmoil. By uni- 
laterally removing ourselves from the 
field, we only encourage that kind of 
meddling. If, through repealing the 
Clark amendment, we can create some 
uncertainty in the Soviet Union about 
our intentions, or at least send a signal 
with respect to other situations in the 
future, then we have done a good day’s 
work. 

Thus, Mr. President, we must bear in 
mind that an action like repeal of the 
Clark amendment sends multiple signals, 
some of which will, admittedly, be badly 
received, at least in the short run. The 
main signal repeal sends, however, is that 
the United States is emerging from a pe- 
riod of weakness and confusion and into 
a period where our national interest is 
defined more clearly and defended more 
effectively. As I indicated, there are dan- 
gers there as well, in seeking to replace 
Soviet hegemony with our own in areas 
that will gain the most from the least in- 
volvement of the major powers. But on 
the whole, repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment signals a return to a more positive 
and constructive policy which is worthy 
of support. 

Mr. President, I spoke a few moments 
ago in opposition to the Tsongas amend- 
ment and the kind of signal that I be- 
lieve that the maintenance of the Clark 
amendment in the law sends to the 
Cubans and others. I shall not repeat 
further that part of my remarks. 

I do, however, want to make it very 
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clear on the record that our repeal of the 
Clark amendment as we have known it 
should not be construed by anybody, 
either observers in Africa or people in 
Congress or people in the Reagan ad- 
ministration, as meaning that we want 
them to start sending aid, assistance— 
military or semimilitary, covert or 
direct—into some part of Angola. 

I have no doubt that there are some 
people, either in the administration or 
maybe even in this body, who believe that 
it would be in our interest to aid, directly 
or indirectly, Jonas Savimbi. Jonas Sav- 
imbi is head of UNITA in Angola and 
probably comes as close as anybody I 
can think of to the definition of a true 
African freedom fighter. He is a man of 
immense talent; he is extremely articu- 
late; he has great loyalty from the peo- 
ple in his part of Angola. But I believe 
that for us to start taking sides in Angola 
would be a grave mistake and would only 
postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the day 
which all responsible Angolans hope for, 
a reunification of the conflicts and ten- 
sions and principles. The people in lead- 
ership positions must get together and, 
once and for all, settle their country’s 
future as a means of insuring its future 
prosperity and bringing about, once and 
for all, political stability which will not 
permit, because it will not want, the kind 
of involvement that we see there now on 
the part of the Cubans. 

I understand that it is the policy of the 
Reagan administration that there should 
be an internal settlement among the 
various forces contending for power in 
Angola and that UNITA’s Savimbi 
should be part of it. That would be my 
wish, too. 


This is not a policy, as just described, 
that is significantly different from that 
of the last administration. I hope that 
people who might get a little carried 
away with enthusiasm over the repeal of 
the Clark amendment would understand 
that when Jonas Savimbi was in this 
country a year ago last December and 
met, I assume, with others beside myself, 
he made as clear to them as he did to me 
that, in fact, he did not feel that it would 
be either appropriate or necessary or 
welcome for the United States to give 
him assistance of the kind—military, 
covert, or overt—that some people, on 
occasion, advocate. I believe that that 
kind of assistance to UNITA would al- 
most certainly encourage the other group 
in Angola, the MPLA, led by Mr. dos 
Santos, to increase its reliance on Cuba, 
and, of tourse, that is the very result 
that we want to avoid. 


We want the Cubans out, not in. We 
certainly do not want them any more in 
than they have been. We trust they will 
be on their way out just as soon as pos- 
sible and, for my money, as soon as pos- 
sible would be tomorrow. 


One last observation, Mr. President. 
That is the question that has been raised 
of what repeal of the Clark amendment 
sends in the way of a signal to black 
Africa. It is this Senator’s view that as 
long as the United States is firm in its re- 
solve to make progress on the question of 
Namibia, the repeal of the Clark amend- 
ment will be to the overwhelming major- 
ity of observers in Africa—not just 
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southern Africa but throughout the 
continent—very much a secondary issue. 
There may be comments of an unfavor- 
able nature, but, frankly, to the extent 
that there are, I should not take them 
terribly seriously over the longer term. I 
think we would be judged by our actions, 
not by their words. It seems to me that if 
we make it clear, as I think the debate 
has here today, that we cannot any 
longer tolerate the signal that the Clark 
amendment sends to our allies, to the 
Eastern bloc, to the Southeast Asians, to 
the Cubans, that they have carte blanche 
in Angola and we have to keep our hands 
off, that the sooner we erase that message 
from the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, the better off we all will be. 

We have seen what happens when we 
define Angola outside cur national inter- 
ests. We have seen how the Cubans, 
thanks to the Soviets, have stayed. It is 
time we sent a positive, clear, well-de- 
fined message to our friends, allies, and 
those hostile to our interests that this is 
an area of our interest. It is not one in 
which we seek to impose our will, but it is 
not one in which we will stand by idly or 
uncertainly while other people outside 
that country or that area seek to impose 
their will. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will join in accepting the Kassebaum 
amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
thank the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his support and his 
observations. 

We have had debate on this matter 
previously, and Senator Tsongas and I 
have talked and agreed that it would not 
be necessary to have a rolicall vote. I now 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. Before we vote I just want to 
offer a few additional comments on the 
matter before us. 

Mr. President, understandably, the 
administration wants to regain all its 
options in Angola. It wants to have the 
power of ambiguity—which I think is a 
useful foreign policy tool. However, the 
administration has encountered the 
problem that many people believe the 
U.S. Government is not ambiguous—that 
it has already decided to provide aid to 
Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA guerrilla forces. 

Time and again, the administration 
has had to protest to our African and 
European friends that it has made no 
decision on whether to provide aid to 
UNITA’s soldiers, or to any other group. 

It is important for Congress to make 
the same distinction. It is important to 
say that in repealing the prohibitions of 
the Clark amendment, Congress is not 
approving covert military aid to Savimbi. 


I have been assured every time I have 
sought a response that there is no plan 
to aid Savimbi. I know that our Assistant 
Secretary for African Affairs, Mr. Crock- 
er, would be fully involved in any deci- 
sion, and he has said there is no such 
plan. But I have long held and felt that 
we should have the freedom of move- 
ment that any other government on 
Earth has. 
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I am gratified that Senator KASSE- 
BAUM’s proposal retains what I consider 
to be a significant statement contained 
in the amendment approved by the For- 
eign Relations Committee: that “Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
be an endorsement by Congress of the 
provision of assistance * * * to conduct 
military or paramilitary operations in 
Angola.” 

Unless we make clear what repeal does 
not imply, there will be dangerous mis- 
interpretations. 

I believe it is also important to assure 
that if the President does decide to take 
action in Angola, Congress will know 
about it. 

The law which Congress approved last 
year gives to the Intelligence Committees 
the responsibility for receiving informa- 
tion from the executive branch regarding 
covert operations. However, the law and 
the legislative history clearly provide that 
the Intelligence Committee should in- 
form the Foreign Relations Committee 
of any activities having important for- 
eign policy implications. 

In a letter Senators GOLDWATER and 
Bayh wrote last year on behalf of the 
Intelligence Committee to Senators 
Church and Javits, the following assur- 
ance was provided: 

If the Hughes-Ryan Amendment is amend- 
ed or repealed and only the intelligence 
oversight committees are to be provided with 
information on special activities, the Select 
Committee on Intelligence would of course 
promptly call to the attention of the Foreign 
Relations Committee any special activity 
which would have important foreign policy 
implications. This is an affirmative duty un- 
der Sen. Resolution 400, Sec. 4(a). 


This assurance was one in a series pro- 
vided in response to inquiries from the 
Foreign Relations Committee at the time 
the Intelligence bill was being debated. 
I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Senators Church and Javits dated 
March 4, 1980, and the reply from Sena- 
tors Bayh and GOLDWATER dated March 
24, 1980, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., March 4, 1980. 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
Chairman, 
Hon. BARRY GOLDWATER, 
Ranking Minority Member, Select Committee 
on Intelligence, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: We were gratified to note 
that on February 8, and on behalf of the 
Select Committee on Intelligence, Senators 
Huddleston and Mathias introduced S. 2284, 
the National Intelligence Act of 1980. On be- 
half of the Foreign Relations Committee, we 
would like to extend our congratulations to 
you, and your Committee, on this accom- 
plishment. We are aware of the work that 
went into this legislation and it is indeed an 
important contribution. 

We understand that hearings on S. 2284 
began on February 21 and that these hearings 
should continue for several weeks. During 
this time, the Foreign Relations Committee 
intends to review S. 2284 to determine 
whether, pursuant to Senatè Resolution 400, 
the Committee should request referral of the 
reported legislation. To assist the Committee 
in this determination, it would be most 
helpful if the Select Committee would re- 
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spond to the following questions of im- 
mediate interest to the Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

1. Access to the Intelligence Product— 
Senate Resolution 400 contains a provision 
(section 3(d)) which states: 

Nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued as amending, limiting, or otherwise 
changing the authority of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate to obtain full and 
prompt access to the product of the intelli- 
gence activities of any department or agency 
of the government relevant to a matter 
otherwise in the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee. 

As you can well imagine, the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee must continue to have 
prompt access to finished intelligence. In 
light of this requirement, the Committee 
would like to ascertain whether any pro- 
visions of S. 2284 restrict the ability of the 
Committee to obtain such information, 
either in published form or through briefings 
by Intelligence Community officials. 

2. Information on Covert Activities—Pur- 
suant to the Hughes-Ryan Amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the For- 
eign Relations Committee currently receives 
notifications on certain covert activities. 
Section 902, Title IX of S. 2284 would repeal 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment, restricting 
notification to the Senate and House In- 
telligence Committees. At the same time, 
Section 143 of Title I places an affirma- 
tive obligation on the two Intelligence Com- 
mittees to “promptly call to the attention 
of . . . any appropriate committees . .. any 
matter relating to intelligence activities 
which requires or should have the atten- 
tion . . . of such committees. .. .” Section 
143 parallels Section 4(a) of Senate Resolu- 
tion 400 in this regard. 

Although we are sympathetic to restricting 
notification of covert activities to the two 
Intelligence Committees, we believe that it 
will be essential for the Foreign Relations 
Committee to continue to receive informa- 
tion on those covert activities which have 
important foreign policy implications. Thus, 
we would appreciate your views on this sub- 
ject and, specifically, what procedures you 
would envision to keep the Foreign Relations 
Committee informed of such activities, in- 
cluding the timing of such notification, pur- 
suant to Section 143 of Title I. 

3. Definition of “Special Activity’—The 
definition of “special activity” as found in 
Section 103 of Title I excludes counterintelli- 
gence or counterterrorism activities or “the 
collection . . . of intelligence or related sup- 
port functions . . .” Thus, it would appear 
from this language, and the language of Sec- 
tions 123 and 125 of Title I, that “special 
activities” refers exclusively to that activity 
historically known as covert action and that 
Congressional notification would be limited 
to it. Yet, as you know, certain sensitive in- 
telligence collection activities, as well as 
counterintelligence and counterterrorism ac- 
tivities, may have significant foreign policy 
implications. Thus, the Committee would 
like to ascertain the rationale for the Select 
Committee’s rather strict definition of “spe- 
cial activity” and your views on how the 
Select Committee intends to oversee sensitive 
collection, counterintelligence and counter- 
terrorism activities and how the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee would be kept informed 
of those activities which have significant for- 
eign policy implications. 

4. Responsibilities of U.S. Ambassadors— 
The section-by-section analysis of Section 
111, Title I of S. 2284 states: 

Except as expressly provided, nothing in 
this act affects or alters existing responsi- 
bilities under law, including responsibilities 
to the Ambassador of a particular country 
under 22 USC 2680a. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, obvi- 
ously, feels quite strongly about the responsi- 
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bilities of our Ambassadors abroad. In this 

regard, it would be most helpful if you could 

provide the Committee an analysis, and ra- 
tionale, of those provisions of S. 2284 which 
affect the responsibility of our Ambassadors. 

5. Authorization for Special Activities— 
Section 123, Title I of S. 2284 would estab- 
lish two categories of special activities which 
require Presidential findings. The first cate- 
gory is for those activities which involve 
“substantial resources, risks, or conse- 
quences.” For each of these, the President 
would be required to submit a finding. The 
second category is for “any other special 
activities” and would require a finding by 
the President that this category of special 
activities is important to the national se- 
curity of the United States. 

As written, Section 123 departs from the 
Hughes-Ryan Amendment by establishing 
two categories of Presidential findings. We 
are concerned that the establishment of 
these two categories may lessen Presiden- 
tial accountability for the approval of covert 
activities and conceivably Congressional over- 
sight of them. Thus, we would appreciate 
being informed of your rationale for the es- 
tablishment of the two categories and a 
definition of what types of activities would be 
included in the second category, It may be 
necessary to provide this information to the 
Committee on a classified basis. 

We believe that answers to the questions 
and issues we have outlined above would be 
of great assistance to the Foreign Relations 
Committee in deciding whether to request 
referral of any reported legislation, We know 
that you are quite anxious to see this legis- 
lation, or some version of it, acted on ex- 
peditiously. We believe that receipt of the 
information requested in this letter would 
allow us to move promptly in our considera- 
tion of what action to take. 

Sincerely, 

FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman. 

Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Ranking Minority Member, 

U.S. SENATE, 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1980. 

Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 

Chairman, 

Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR FRANK AND JacK: We very much ap- 
preciate the letter you sent on March 4 con- 
cerning the introduction of S. 2284, the Na- 
tional Intelligence Act of 1980. The Com- 
mittee fully understands that a comprehen- 
sive charter for the intelligence activities of 
the United States is a question of importance 
to the Foreign Relations Committee that re- 
quires answers. In the drafting of S. 2284 
we have tried to keep the Foreign Relations 
Committee's responsibilities in mind. 

Your letter contained five specific ques- 
tions and we would like to answer them in 
this letter. 

(1) Access to the Intelligence Product— 
There are no provisions in S. 2284 that 
would prevent or restrict the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations from obtaining 
prompt access to finished intelligance in the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. This is consistent with Section 
3(d) of Senate Resolution 400, which states: 

Nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued as amending, limiting, or otherwise 
changing the authority of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate to obtain full and 
prompt access to the product of the intelli- 
gence activities of any department or agency 
of the Government relevant to a matter 
otherwise within the jurisdiction of such 
committee. 

Further, under Senate Resolution 400 the 
Select Committee on Intelligence is obliged, 
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as the Committee would be under S. 2284, to 
assist and to make available to the Foreign 
Relations Committee such information. 

Sec. 4. (a) The select committee, for the 
purposes of accountability to the Senate, 
shall make regular and periodic reports to 
the Senate on the nature and extent of the 
intelligence activities of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 
Such committee shall promptly call to the 
attention of the Senate or to any other ap- 
propriate committee or committees of the 
Senate any matters requiring the attention 
of the Senate or such other committee or 
committees. In making such reports, the se- 
lect committee shall proceed in a manner 
consistent with section 8(c)(2) to protect 
national security. 

In accordance with this responsibility, we 
have endeavored over the past three years 
to provide to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee information that has come to the Select 
Committee’s attention which we believed 
would be of value to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. We have also completed a num- 
ber of reports of assistance to the Foreign 
Relations Committee in carrying out its 
duties. Examples of these reports are the 
report to the Foreign Relations Committee 
and to the Senate on Certain Intelligence As- 
pects of the Panama Canal Treaty, the Arms 
Balance in the Middle East, and the Capa- 
bilities of the Intelligence Agencies of the 
United States to Monitor Compliance with 
the SALT II Treaty. We also have developed 
procedures to keep the Foreign Relations 
Committee informed of intelligence that 
might indicate possible violations of the 
SALT Treaty. 

(2) Information on Special Activities—It 
the Hughes-Ryan Amendment is amended 
or repealed and only the intelligence over- 
sight committees are to be provided with 
information on special activities, the Select 
Committee on Intelligence would of course 
promptly call to the attention of the For- 
eign Relations Committee any special activ- 
ity which would have important foreign 
policy implications. This is an affirmative 
duty under Senate Resolution 400, Sec, 4(a). 
It would continue to be so under Section 
143 of S. 2284. Further, Senate Resolution 
400, Sec. 2(a)(1)(c) requires two members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to be members of the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. The purpose of this obligation 
on membership is to assure that a substan- 
tive committee such as Foreign Relations, 
would have direct representation so that the 
interests of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee would be certain to receive the attention 
that is warranted. As you know, S. 2284 
would require prior notice on all significant 
anticipated intelligence activities, including 
special activities. If there were important 
foreign policy implications of a particular 
special activity, the Committee would act 
to inform the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as soon as possible after its own 
notification. 

(3) Definition of “Special Activity”—The 
definition of special activity contained in 
S. 2284 is confined to covert action. However, 
sensitive intelligence collection activities, as 
well as sensitive counterintelligence and 
counterterrorism intelligence activities, are 
encompassed by the requirement for prior 
notice of significant anticipated intelligence 
activities. It is the view of the Committee 
that any intelligence activity which has 
significant foreign policy implications would 
be a matter, under the duties of Senate 
Resolution 400, Sec. 4(a), about which the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee would 
be informed by the Select Committee on 
Intelligence in the same manner as special 
activities. 

(4) Responsibilities of U.S. Ambassadors— 
The specific intent of Section 111, Title I 
of S. 2284 referred to in your questions is 
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to underline the existing responsibilities 
under law of the U.S. ambassador under 22 
USC 2680(a), none of which would be al- 
tered by S. 2284. 

(5) Authorization for Special Activities— 
Section 123, Tiltle I of S. 2284, which estab- 
lishes two categories of special activities 
which require Presidential findings, namely 
those activities which involve substantial 
resources, risks, or consequences, and those 
that do not. The second type would require 
a finding by the President that a category 
of special activities is important to the na- 
tional security of the United States. This 
reflects the present practice. We believe the 
present practice is a sensible one. Cate- 
gorical approvals for certain kinds of activ- 
ities are justified because of the relatively 
low risk and repetitive mature of such 
activities in contrast to those high risk 
activities which require personal account- 
ability of the President for each specific 
activity. Our belief, based on experience, is 
that categorical findings can be monitored 
through the Committee’s oversight proce- 
dures—provided the Committee obtains full 
access to information—and through the 
Committee’s annual authorization process. 
The Committee will, of course, keep the 
Foreign Relations Committee informed, pur- 
suant to Sec. 4(a) of Senate Resolution 400, 
of all special activities which have impor- 
tant foreign policy implications, whether in 
the first or the second category. 

In closing, we deeply appreciate your in- 
terest in a comprehensive legislative intel- 
ligence charter and we would value your 
judgment on it before our Committee pro- 
ceeds to mark-up. 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
Chairman. 
Brmcu BAYH, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, U.S. activ- 
ities in Angola certainly fall in the cate- 
gory of having “important foreign policy 
implications.” I intend to send a letter 
to this effect—and I cordially invite 
Senator PELL to join me, just as Senators 
Church and Javits joined in a letter— 
to the leadership of the Intelligence 
Committee, to make absolutely certain 
that the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member are advised of any 
planned activities. 

I have also talked to the administra- 
tion and have been assured that we 
would be advised should any such activi- 
ties be contemplated. So we not only 
are going through our own Intelligence 
Committee in accordance with the law, 
but also have gone directly to the ad- 
ministration and have received their 
assurance that this sensitivity would be 
taken fully into account and our request 
adhered to. 

At this time, as a matter of principle, 
we are removing a barrier which exists 
against our Government, which no other 
government has imposed on it, and 
which, in retrospect, has proved to be 
a policy approach that many believe was 
a mistake. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I will be glad 
to send such a letter, but with the under- 
standing that it does not cover just 
Angola, that it covers the world. 

Mr. PERCY. In this particular case, 
because of the particular sensitivity, the 
assurances I have received have related 
directly to Angola. I did not ask for any 
other assurances. But I believe the pro- 
visions of law are quite clear in this 
regard. I will be pleased to work with 
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my distinguished colleague on this 
matter. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement in Senator Kassepaum’s 
proposal that by repealing the Clark 
amendment Congress is not approving 
covert activities in Angola, and with 
steps we will take to stay informed of 
any possible future plans in Angola, I 
believe Senator Kassesaum’s amendment 
is an appropriate response to the ad- 
ministration’s request. 

Finally, I would like to say that we 
always try to work out, in a bipartisan 
way, questions on major issues. Certainly, 
my respect for Senator Tsoncas, my very 
high regard for the concern he has ex- 
pressed on this issue, his regret and my 
regret that we could not work out a sat- 
isfactory arrangement in this regard, 
should be understood by all of us. I feel 
that the Senator has spoken with con- 
viction, loudly and clearly. With 66 Mem- 
bers of the Senate voting to table the 
Tsongas amendment, there appears to be 
support on both sides of the aisle for 
moving in a certain direction. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend to 
the Senate that we now approve the 
Kassebaum amendment. 

Again, I express my deep appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of our 
African Affairs Subcommittee for her 
work in this area, which I believe is in 
the national security interests of the 
United States of America and in the best 
interests of peace in the world. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleague from Kansas 
to repeal the so-called Clark amend- 
ment restricting U.S. aid to Angola. In 
doing so, I want to express my support 
and specific endorsement of the senti- 
ment contained in subsection B of pro- 
posed section 709 of this bill. Subsection 
B states that the repeal of the Clark 
amendment should in no way be con- 
strued as a congressional endorsement of 
U.S. aid for military or paramilitary op- 
erations in Angola. My purpose in sup- 
porting Senator Kassespaum’s amend- 
ment is certainly not to encourage covert 
U.S. involvement in Angola, but simply 
to remove what I regard to be an exces- 
sive and inappropriate legislative restric- 
tion on executive authority in the foreign 
policy area. 

I would also note that my support of 
this amendment is based on the under- 
standing that, despite the repeal of the 
Clark amendment, the executive branch 
must nevertheless, under the terms of 
last year’s intelligence act, give timely 
notification to the Senate Intelligence 
Committee of any proposed U.S. aid for 
covert military operations in Angola or 
elsewhere, and that the Intelligence 
Committee will convey such notification 
to other appropriate committees, such 
as the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, for their information or action 
I commend this amendment to you. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, to- 
day I rise to support the amendment 
by Senator Kassepaum from Kansas, 
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which would repeal the Clark amend- 
ment on covert assistance to forces in 
Angola. 

The Clark amendment prohibits any 
security assistance to Angola, or any 
groups therein. It is my firm belief that, 
largely because the United States failed 
in the midseventies to support forces that 
opposed the Marxist-oriented move- 
ment, Communist factions control much 
of that country today. 

This is not a matter of entangling 
U.S. military troops or equipment in 
another Vietnam-type situation. It is 
my belief, however, that the President 
should not be restricted from allocating 
appropriate military hardware and eco- 
nomic assistance when he determines 
that it is in the best interest of the 
United States. The President should not 
be bound by legislation that prevents 
this country from extending a helping 
hand to those fighting Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. President, supported by the So- 
viets and their Cuban surrogates, the 
Communist cancer has been growing 
almost daily. There can be no misunder- 
standing as to Soviet intentions in An- 
gola. Their interest in controlling this 
African country is to establish a zone of 
influence in southern Africa, and 
thereby to place themselves in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of developments 
and instability in that area of the 
world. 

Furthermore, the Soviets hope to gain 
prestige among Third World countries 
by abetting the crusade against South 
Africa, a nation which, while it has its 
shortcomings, has been staunchly anti- 
Communist and friendly to us. Ulti- 
mately, by controlling Angola and other 
countries in Africa, the Soviets no doubt 
hope to impair the access of the United 
States to Zairean cobalt and other 
South African strategic minerals. 

Let us make no mistake about it. 
Since enactment of the Clark amend- 
ment, the Soviet Union has established 
a strong strategic foundation in this 
area of Africa, while the United States 
could merely watch from the sidelines 
because of the unwise restrictions im- 
posed on the President by Congress. 

How long, Mr. President, will we allow 
the Soviets and Castro to move into and 
take control of these vulnerable Third 
World nations before we draw the line? 
How many countries will have the free- 
dom they now possess violently stripped 
away by Soviet-inspired aggression, 
while our hands are bound by unwise 
restrictions such as the Clark amend- 
ment? 


President Reagan has set a tone of 
dealing firmly with Soviet aggression 
wherever it may occur, and I believe the 
American people support this firm 
stand. We must continue to rebuild our 
own military strength as expeditiously 
as possible. At the same time, we must 
be prepared to cautiously and wisely 
render assistance to others in the world 
community who are fighting against 
Communist aggression. Repeal of the 
Clark amendment will untie the Presi- 
dent’s hands and allow him to deal ef- 
fectively with the situation in Angola 
in a way that serves the best interest of 
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the United States and of those who are 
struggling there to regain their freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment (UP No. 447) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 448 
(Purpose: To delete provisions concerning 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 


tion which the Senate has already passed 
in a separate bill) 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 448. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning with page 39, line 16, strike out 
everything through page 45, line 6, and re- 
number titles and sections accordingly. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment that I sent to the desk deletes title 
V. The Senate has already acted sepa- 
rately on legislation to amend and ex- 
tend OPIC, the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. I am hopeful in fact 
that the legislation will be on its way to 
the White House tonight. 

Accordingly, title V of this bill is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Chair put 
the question. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am a poor 
substitute for Senator Percy, but I un- 
derstand this has been cleared on both 
sides and it is not controversial. 

Mr. PELL. That is correct. It has been 
cleared on both sides and, I believe, with 
Senator Baker as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment (UP No. 448) 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 449 
(Purpose: To require a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of foreign assistance) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in behalf of 
Senator Presser, I send to the desk an 
unprinted amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 


on behalf of Mr. PRESSLER, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 449. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 


was 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Insert the following new section at an ap- 
propriate place in the bill: 

It is the sense of Congress that at a time 
when major retrenchments and reappraisals 
are being made in domestic programs, it is 
also logical that, while maintaining past in- 
ternational commitments, the magnitude and 
direction of future foreign assistance pro- 
grams should also be reviewed. As part of 
such a review process, the President is re- 
quested to provide no later than February 15, 
1982, a comprehensive report to the Congress 
on his approach to foreign assistance. Such 
report shall include an analysis and recom- 
mendations on the following issues: 

(a) The relationship between foreign as- 
sistance and defense expenditures as means 
of conducting foreign policy. 

(b) The appropriate mix between military 
and economic assistance. 

(c) The strengths and weaknesses, and ap- 
propriate mix, of bilateral and multilateral 
assistance programs. 

(d) The relevance of the basic human 
needs approach to current aid policy. 

(e) The performance of other aid donors, 
and the benefits they derive from their 
programs. 

(f) Criteria for determining the appro- 
priate size and composition of country 
programs. 

(g) The appropriateness of the current mix 
of grants and loans, and the possibility of 
combining them with new or existing guar- 
antee, insurance, and export credit programs. 

(h) Specific means to more actively engage 
the private sector in assistance programs. 

(i) The usefulness of current functional 
categories in constructing the development 
assistance budget. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this is a good 
amendment. Both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government tend to 
deal with one issue crisis at a time. We 
seldom take an overall look at the whole 
picture, and that is exactly what this 
amendment seeks to do. 

It is timely that we do so because we 
are still working with foreign assistance 
legislation that was last thoroughly over- 
hauled in 1971. 

In the past couple of years we have 
actually run our aid on a continuing 
resolution, a fate I hope we do not again 
follow this year. 

At a time when we are taking a hard 
look at so many of our domestic Govern- 
ment programs, it is appropriate that we 
take a similar look at the foreign assist- 
ance programs. If they are to receive the 
support of the public and Congress, it is 
crucial that there be a clear rationale 
for them. 

I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota for offering the amendment to- 
day and for his general constructive work 
on the committee. 


I note that this amendment has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been discussed with the 
comanagers of the bill, and I appreciate 
their willingness to accept my amend- 
ment. 


First, I would like to commend our 
distinguished colleagues, Senator PERCY 
and Senator PELL, for their outstanding 
leadership in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and for their skillful floor man- 
agement of this bill. As chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
Percy has been instrumental in fashion- 
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ing one of the most responsible security 
and development assistance authoriza- 
tions in many years. 

In particular, this fiscal year 1982 au- 
thorization is 14 percent below the Presi- 
dent’s budget request. I hope that the 
$900 million reduction by the committee 
will be recognized as a substantial con- 
tribution to the Nation’s economic re- 
covery effort. More could be cut, in my 
opinion, without violating our interna- 
tional commitments. However, my point 
is that under the leadership of Senator 
Percy and Senator PELL, we are moving 
responsibly toward more austerity in 
Federal spending on international se- 
curity and development assistance pro- 
grams. 

In view of the change in direction of 
Federal domestic spending and taxation 
which has been the focus of our attention 
this year, I am proposing this amend- 
ment to require the compilation of a 
major analysis of the current effective- 
ness of the principal elements of U.S. for- 
eign assistance. 

A sweeping review of the role played 
by foreign assistance in our foreign 
policy and national security is needed to 
insure that our foreign aid dollars are 
being spent wisely. The effects, both 
actual effects and intended effects, of 
foreign aid would also be thoroughly ex- 
amined under this amendment. The re- 
port would be submitted to the Congress 
prior to the next annual authorization. 

The administration has indicated that 
it is in the process of reevaluating many 
aspects of U.S. foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, recently President Reagan and 
Secretary Haig spoke about the need for 
a greater reliance on private assistance 
efforts and international trade to ac- 
complish foreign economic development 
goals. 

It seems to me that Congress would be 
encouraging and reinforcing these and 
other changes in the direction of our for- 
eign aid programs if it were to adopt my 
amendment. 

There is much criticism of foreign aid 
throughout American society. The anal- 
ysis required by my amendment would 
help to answer many of the questions 
which peopie raise about the effective- 
ness of aid programs in accomplishing 
foreign policy and national security ob- 
jectives. 

We are now rethinking our domestic 
programs. We must do the same for in- 
ternational programs, not only in terms 
of budgetary costs but also in terms of 
actual consequences. 

Specifically, the comprehensive analy- 
sis of foreign assistance as required by 
the amendment would include detailed 
information on the relative merits of 
bilateral and multilateral aid programs. 
Such information is essential in provid- 
ing Congress with a rational foundation 
for determining the best shape for future 
aid programs. Congress should have this 
overall, integrated view of what needs 
to be done in future foreign assistance 
before it authorizes fiscal year 1983 for- 
eign assistance spending. That authori- 
zation will be the first one that the 
Reagan administration could call its 
own. 

The fiscal year 1981 and fiscal year 
1982 international budgets bear heavily 
the policy preferences of the previous 
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administration. Thus, I am confident 
that the review and analysis required by 
this amendment will be very useful in 
helping the administration to develop a 
coherent and fiscally sound new ap- 
proach to foreign assistance in future 
years. Congress, too, would be able to 
use this study to improve its foreign aid 
decisionmaking in a manner that is more 
responsive to the public’s perceptions of 
and preferences concerning the U.S. role 
in world affairs. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this 
amendment would require the adminis- 
tration to clearly spell out the rationale 
for future aid programs, before congres- 
sional action on the fiscal year 1983 
budget. It also specifies nine principal 
issue areas for investigation. 

With these thoughts in mind, let me 
say that I am grateful to the distin- 
guished managers of the bill for accept- 
ing this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment (UP No. 449) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll, 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 450 
(Purpose: To limit the period for repayment 
of the principal amount of certain guaran- 
teed loans) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) 
on behalf of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 450: 

On page 7, line 25, strike out “less” and 
insert in lieu thereof “more”. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, very brief- 
ly I am offering this amendment on be- 
half of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye). Under the committee bill, it 
provides that several countries could re- 
pay their FMS loans on an extended re- 
payment basis of “not less than 20 
years.” Senator INovye’s amendment 
changes this language to read “not more 
than 20 years.” 

This 20-year period would be preceded 
by a 10-year grace period and in either 
event the payments would probably be 
paid in a total of 30 years. 

I understand that this is an amend- 
ment which has been agreed upon. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague from Indi- 
ana, Senator LUGAR. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I would 
like to raise, for the sake of the record, 
with my colleague from Connecticut 
these points with regard to the Inouye 
amendment. 

Is it the intent of the amendment, as 
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the Senator understands it, to create a 
ceiling rather than a floor for extended 
FMS repayment terms? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. It 
is designed to create a ceiling. 

Mr. LUGAR. Is it the intent of the 
sponsor of this amendment that FMS 
loans to the countries involved be repaid 
as recommended by the administration 
with a 10-year grace period on repay- 
ment of the principal and a 20-year re- 
payment period thereafter? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is also correct 
on that point. 

Mr. LUGAR. Is it the understanding of 
the Senator from Connecticut that this 
amendment does not change the intent 
of the Foreign Relations Committee's 
philosophy on this principle? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is also cor- 
rect on that point. 

Mr. LUGAR. The committee majority 
manager, on behalf of the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, is delighted 
to accept this amendment and recom- 
mends its passage. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. President, I do not know of anyone 
else who cares to speak on this particul- 
lar amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp) on behalf of the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE). 

The amendment (UP No. 450) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUGAR. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 451 
(Purpose: To exclude from charges for ad- 
ministrative services the recovery of ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred by depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States in 
carrying out certain functions under the 

Arms Export Control Act) 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
451. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, strike out lines 14 through 18. 

On page 9, line 20, strike out “Sec. 109.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 108.”. 

On page 13, line 2, strike out “Sec. 110.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec, 109.”. 

On page 13, line 3, strike out “108” and 
insert in Meu thereof "108.”. 

On page 18, line 19, strike out “Sec. 111.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 110.”. 
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On page 19, line 6, strike out “Sec. 112.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 111.”. 
On page 19, line 12, strike out “Sec. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 112.”. 
On page 21, line 11, strike out “Sec. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 113.". 
On page 21, line 16, strike out "Sec. 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 114.”. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with a very small item, 
but nonetheless it is an important prin- 
ciple. 

The bill before the Senate contains a 
provision which would allow the Depart- 
ment of Defense to use funds derived 
from charges for administrative ex- 
penses from the FMS sales for entertain- 
ment expenses. While the committee bill 
sets no ceiling on these funds, adminis- 
tration officials have testified that total 
entertainment funds would be about 
$150,000, with approximately one-half of 
this amount coming through this back- 
door method of funding. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, this is 
a small item, but I do feel quite strongly 
that we should not be approving any new 
back-door spending—however small. I 
hope the managers will accept this 
amendment and if they feel the funds 
for this purpose are necessary, I certain- 
ly do not object to a provision authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of such funds. 

We have discussed this at length with 
committee staff. It is my understanding 
that this amendment, or the general 
thrust of it, is agreeable. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I understand 
this amendment would have no budget- 
ary impact whatever. In the past, mili- 
tary advisers overseas have, in effect, a 
diplomatic function, and they are often 
called upon to entertain overseas guests 
on official business. This type of enter- 
tainment expense should not be borne 
by these particular officers. 

Mr. President, the total amount of 
money involved here is less than 
$150,000. 

Therefore, the committee adopted sec- 
tion 108. 

I might also mention that the chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee is not opposed to the amount re- 
quested and has agreed to provide that 
amount requested by the administration 
from MAP appropriations. 

If this is the case, we likewise have no 
objection to this amendment particu- 
larly because, as I said earlier, it has no 
budgetary impact whatsoever. 

On this side of the aisle, I recommend 
we accept the amendment. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 451) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 516 


(Purpose: To condition the availability of 
funds for the Sahel development program 
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on the maintenance of certain accounting 
procedures with respect to such funds) 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 516 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTEN) 
proposes an amendment numbered 516. 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, line 20, insert “(a)” after “Src. 
309."". 

On page 33, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 121 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“'(d) Funds available to carry out this sec- 
tion (including foreign currencies acquired 
with funds appropriated to carry out this 
section) may not be made available to any 
foreign government for disbursement unless 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development determines that the 
foreign government will maintain a system of 
accounts with respect to those funds which 
will provide adequate identification of and 
control over the receipt and expenditure of 
those funds.’ ". 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, in May of 
this year the Foreign Operations Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, which I chair, 
held its regular budget hearings on the 
administration’s fiscal year 1982 request 
for the Sahel development program. 
Much of that hearing was spent discuss- 
ing an audit report by the Agency for 
International Development’s Inspector 
General, which had found serious de- 
ficiencies in the accounting systems of 
the countries which receive assistance 
under the Sahel development program. 
The deficiencies were such that in many 
of the cases looked at by the AID audi- 
tors it could not be determined what had 
happened to large sums of money—the 
report said: 

Consequently, if the 13 projects included 
in our review are representative, and we be- 
lieve they are, then millions of dollars in 
local currencies are possibly being misused. 


Mr. President, the two aspects of this 
matter which struck me in particular 
are: First, the revelation that the AID 
knew of these deficiencies for some time 
and did not take any action until forced 
to by the audit report; and second, even 
after the audit report was issued, it was 
clear to me that most of those AID of- 
ficials who had some responsibility over 
this program, at least those who ap- 
peared before my subcommittee, were 
barely interested in correcting this sit- 
uation and seemed unconcerned by the 
possible loss of such large amounts of 
funds. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I had con- 
sidered at the time calling for the com- 
plete cessation of this program until the 
matter was cleared up. Instead, as one 
step, I am suggesting we follow the rec- 
ommendation of the House and condition 
the funding for the Sahel development 
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program on the maintenance of an ac- 
ceptable accounting system in those 
countries which receive assistance under 
this program. 

Mr. President, once more, we have dis- 
cussed this particular problem with the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I believe 
that both sides are aware of the prob- 
lems we have had in the Sahel develop- 
ment program and the lack of the kinds 
of accounting principles and programs 
that we need. 

I believe this is an amendment that 
ought to have strong bipartisan support. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the program 
of the Sahel is helping some of the most 
impoverished, poorest people living in 
conditions of desperation. Not surpris- 
ingly, the governments of those countries 
lack sophistication, lack the special re- 
sources, when it comes to maintaining 
modern accounting practices. 

Nonetheless, the American taxpayers 
have the right to insist that their assist- 
ance funds are well managed. I believe 
that this amendment will be of help so 
that, in the future, accounting systems 
are improved. 

I urge acceptance of this amendment, 
which has been cleared on this side of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KASTEN. I move adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 516) was agreed 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 452 
(Purpose: To provide that funds appropri- 
ated under the Foreign Assistance Act of 

1961 or the Arms Export Control Act may 

be deobligated pursuant to an Act of Con- 

gress only to the extent or in the amounts 
provided in appropriation Acts) 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Kasten) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 452. 


Mr. KASTEN. I ask unanimous con- 
en that further reading be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


PROCEDURES FOR THE DEOBLIGATION OF FUNDS 
Sec. 716. Funds appropriated to carry out 
any provision of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 or the Arms Export Control Act and 
obligated to carry out such provision may 
be deobligated, during the period for which 
such funds are obligated, by an Act of Con- 
gress only to the extent or in the amounts 
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provided in an appropriation Act enacted on 
or after the date of enactment of this Act. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716.” 
and insert in Meu thereof “Sec. 717.” 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to establish 
procedures for congressionally initiated 
deobligations of funds. The amendment 
simply requires that congressionally ini- 
tiated deobligations must be provided for 
in an appropriation act. 

Mr. President, I believe the principle 
involved here is quite simple; since only 
an appropriation act can make funds 
available for obligation, action by Con- 
gress to deobligate those funds should 
likewise be contained in an appropriation 
act. 

I want quickly to add, Mr. President, 
and underscore that this amendment has 
been drawn so as to apply only to con- 
gressionally initiated deobligations. 

It is not intended to affect in any way 
the ability of program managers, con- 
sistent with other laws, to deobligate 
funds. 

Mr. President, once more, we have dis- 
cussed this amendment with the leader- 
ship of the committee and it is my under- 
standing that it is acceptable to both 
sides. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Appro- 
priations Committee is concerned that it 
be involved in the deobligation of funds 
as well as the obligation of funds. This 
appears to be a reasonable reqest. 

The committee can accept this amend- 
ment, Mr. President. We are ready for its 
adoption. 

Mr. KASTEN. I move adoption of the 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 


The amendment (UP No. 452) 
agreed to. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 453 
(Purpose: To eliminate the limitation on the 
monthly rate of payment of a readjust- 
ment allowance for Peace Corps volunteers) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in behalf of 
the senior Senator from Hawaii, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
for the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
Proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 453: 


On page 52, between lines 1 and 2, insert 
the following: 


was 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCE 


Sec. 615. The first sentence of section 5(c) 
of the Peace Corps Act is amended by striking 
out “at a rate not to exceed $125”. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the purpose 
of this amendment is to remove the $125 
limitation on the monthly rate of pay- 
ment of readjustment allowances for 
Peace Corps volunteers. 
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The readjustment allowance is a lump- 
sum payment provided to volunteers to 
ease the cost of readjusting to life in the 
United States after serving 2 years 
abroad. Currently, the readjustment al- 
lowance is computed at the rate of $125 
per month for each month of completed 
service. This $125 monthly rate was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1975 and would, 
if adjusted for inflation, be $200 per 
month in 1982. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time 
has come to provide tangible evidence of 
our continued support for Peace Corps 
volunteers. We can do that by simply re- 
moving the limitation on the monthly 
rate. While it is not realistic, in these 
times of budgetary stringency, to fully 
compensate for the erosion of inflation, 
I would hope that a new monthly rate 
of $175 will be established by the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps. 

I believe that a $50 monthly increase 
in the readjustment allowance is a mod- 
est amount and an appropriate way to 
recruit Peace Corps volunteers. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 
I ask that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment being offered by Senator INOUYE 
deletes the $125 monthly ceiling on pay- 
ments for Peace Corps volunteers. 

It is my understanding that the cur- 
rent ceiling for monthly payments to 
Peace Corps volunteers was set in 1976. 
Inflation has not been taken into ac- 
count since then. If inflation were taken 
into account, the ceiling would be over 
$200 per month. 

Mr. President, it is difficult enough to 
attract talented people to serve in the 
Peace Corps. Holding down their already 
very low monthly payment will make it 
even more difficult to attract talented 
people to these worthwhile jobs. 

This amendment will not increase the 
authorization in this bill. Any additional 
expenses would come out of existing 
funds. 

Mr. President, I have never had this 
claim disputed. I probably have visited 
with more Peace Corps members, over a 
period of years, including my years in 
business while traveling abroad, than 
any other Member of Congress. They 
have been my eyes and ears in many 
countries. Four or five years ago, my 
brother-in-law, John Guy, was country 
director of the Peace Corps in Afghani- 
stan and was living there with his wife 
and three children. I visited Afghanistan 
at that time, toured the country exten- 
sively. I visited with more than 200 Peace 
Corps members. Whether they are in 
Afghanistan or any other country in 
even more remote parts of the world, the 
Peace Corps has served the national in- 
terest of this country for many, many 
years. Certainly, just to take into ac- 
count inflation, this is a justifiable ex- 
penditure and, for that reason, the man- 
agers of the bill can and will accept this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
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The amendment (UP No. 453) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) be 
added as a cosponsor to my earlier 
amendment (UP No. 445) on human 
rights in Pakistan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murkowsk!). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 551 
(Purpose: Expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President should undertake 

a diplomatic initiative to obtain payment 

by the Soviet Union of its arrearages to 

the United Nations) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 551 and ask for 
its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes an amendment numbered 551. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
will describe the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it 1s so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

“Sec. 716. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

"(1) the financing of the United Nations is 


the collective responsibility of all member 
nations; 


“(2) the International Court of Justice has 
determined that the expenses of the United 
Nations incurred in its peacekeeping opera- 
tlons are properly included as a part of the 
regular expenses of the United Nations; 

“(3) peacekeeping operations are vital to 
the mission of the United Nations and must 
be adequately financed if such operations are 
to continue; and 

“(4) the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics is currently $180,000,- 
000 in arrears on its payments to the United 
Nations, primarily as a result of its refusal 
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to pay for the peacekeeping operations of the 
United Nations. 

“(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President, acting through the Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations, should undertake a 
diplomatic initiative to obtain payment by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of all its outstanding finan- 
cial obligations to the United Nations, in- 
cluding its assessments with respect to the 
peacekeeping operations of the United Na- 
tions.”. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716.’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 717.”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. Byrp, Jr.) 
and the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) be added as cosponsors to 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a _ sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution stating that the President, 
acting through the permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, should undertake a dip- 
lomatic initiative to obtain payment by 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. of all 
its outstanding financial obligations to 
the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union now stands over $180 
million in arrears to the United Na- 
tions—principally for peacekeeping ac- 
tivities. This large debt not only tells us 
something about the status of peace- 
keeping in Soviet foreign policy, but it 
poses a direct threat to the financial 
well-being of the United Nations. 

The refusal of the Soviets to pay their 
peacekeeping assessments spans many 
years and events. They refused to pay 
$32 million for the 1956 emergency 
force in the Middle East. They refused 
to pay their $45.7 million share for the 
Congo peacekeeping operation. 

They refused to pay their $18.5 million 
Obligation for the 1973-74 emergency 
force for the Middle East. They owe $40.3 
million for the interim force in Lebanon. 
And they owe $23.7 million for the bond 
issue which was initiated to finance the 
U.N. after they neglected to pay for the 
Congo operation. 

In addition to these peacekeeping 
debts, the Soviet Union owes $15.2 mil- 
lion to the technical assistance program. 
They deny this last debt, having paid 
it in rubles. But since the ruble is a non- 
transferable currency in the U.N. the 
U.N. rightly accepts only a limited num- 
ber of them and considers this obligation 
unfulfilled. 

This last item aside, the central issue 
here is the financing of U.N. peacekeep- 
ing forces. The U.N. was established “to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity,” and to this end it was provided 
that the U.N. would have the capacity to 
finance a peacekeeping force. 


This has proved extremely useful in 
certain situations, including those al- 
ready mentioned. Neutral armies to serve 
as buffer forces and to supervise cease- 
fire agreements are indispensable. The 
UN. is the perfect sponsor for such 
forces. Peacekeeping units are undeni- 
ably one of the U.N.’s most effective 
weapons in the fight for peace. Without 
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the authority to commission peacekeep- 
ing units, a central function of the 
United Nations would be threatened. 

As clear as the necessity for peace- 
keeping forces are the directives as to 
who should pay for them. It is stated 
very plainly in article 17 of the U.N. 
charter that “the expenses of the orga- 
nization have been put to rest by a ruling 
of the International Court of Justice. 

The Soviet Union, however, has done 
its best to undermine this system of pay- 
ment. They claim that peacekeeping as- 
sessments are not part of the regular 
organization expenses, and thus article 
17 does not hold. They proceed on the 
assumption that those who are sup- 
posedly responsible for a conflict must 
bear the expenses of a peacekeeping 
force. Thus, in the Congo, they say the 
“Belgian Colonizers” should foot the bill. 
In the Middle East they say Israel alone 
is responsible. 

The bankruptcy of this position is 
obvious. The so-called aggressor exists 
only in the eyes of the beholder. If the 
Soviet’s criterion on who should pay for 
peacekeeping were a general principle, 
we would never have any peacekeeping 
forces. One can easily imagine endless 
U.N. battles over the question of who is 
the aggressor. 

What kind of a principle is this for 
an organization dedicated to interna- 
tional law and justice? It is a principle 
which is completely antagonistic to the 
basic U.N. tenet of collective responsibil- 
ity. It is a principle which would destroy 
any possibility for the consensus which 
is crucial to peacekeeping operations. It 
is a principle which would ultimately put 
an end to such operations. 

The Soviet dereliction of responsibility 
becomes even more apparent when we 
consider the fact that they have veto 
power in the Security Council. The Secu- 
rity Council must approve any peace- 
keeping operation. Thus the Soviets must 
at least tacitly approve any peacekeep- 
ing operation. 

What happens is that the Soviet Union 
gives voice to the need for peacekeeping 
in the Security Council and then refuses 
to pay for any resulting operations. They 
have been getting away with this tech- 
nique for years because the other na- 
tions of the U.N. simply have been worn 
down by Soviet rhetoric and propaganda. 
There has been no real campaign to force 
them to be a responsible member of the 
U.N. family by living up to their finan- 
cial obligations. They are getting a free 
ride. 

Soviet intransigence on this matter 
directly threatens the survival of the 
U.N. It undermines the most funda- 
mental tenet of U.N. operations. By at- 
tempting to destroy collective responsi- 
bility for peacekeeping, the Soviet Union 
is making it even more difficult to em- 
ploy this technique as an alternative to 
regional conflict. Without this capacity 
the U.N. would lose one of its few re- 
maining substantive roles. 

Already the United Nations can be 
accurately criticized for a lack of objec- 
tive accomplishment. Without peace- 
keeping, its record may be bare. 

The United States needs to take a 
stand against Soviet perfidy at the 
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United Nations. We have the issue; we 
have the facts; all we need is the will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Sasser) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) in offering this amendment 
not only provides others of us the oppor- 
tunity to cosponsor his proposal but he 
brings to our attention as well as to the 
attention of the American people the 
failure of the Soviet Union to join with 
others as we attempt to obtain peace in 
the world through the initiatives of the 
United Nations. 

This is not the first time in which the 
Soviet Union has disregarded its com- 
mitments. It is certainly a glaring ex- 
ample of the Soviet Union going back on 
a covenant, going back on an agreement, 
going back on an understanding, going 
back on a pledge which was made by the 
leadership of the Soviet Union when the 
United Nations was created. 

I have spoken many times in this body 
and throughout the State of West Vir- 
ginia of the failure of the Soviet Union 
to honor its commitments. I hope that 
the knowledgeable managers of the bill 
will accept an amendment of the type 
which is now pending. I believe that it is 
very important that we, at long last, not 
only serve notice but that we, by our 
action in this body, are willing to put the 
Russians on notice regarding equal 
commitments, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will my good friend 
from West Virginia yield for just a min- 
ute so I may get the yeas and nays? Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank my good 
friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I cannot imagine that 
there would be Senators who would rise 
in this body and speak against the valid- 
ity, the necessity, the urgency of the 
United States speaking out at this time 
in an attempt not to secure some fund- 
ing which is newly requested of the So- 
viet Union, but only to have the Soviet 
Union as a responsible partner in the 
United Nations, with its power, as a 
member of the Security Council, to come 
to grips with this matter. 

The American people deserve equity 
and justice in the international efforts 
of peacemaking. This is the time for the 
Russian hierarchy to be placed on no- 
tice. I hope that the Senator from Illi- 
nois will support the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my good friend from West Vir- 
ginia for an extraordinarily eloquent 
statement. I think his last wish, as he 
expressed it, that we vote unanimously 
on this is exactly the reason why I asked 
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for the yeas and nays. I think we should 
have a unanimous agreement. 

The United Nations has been attacked, 
it has been maligned, and it has been 
criticized. And it has made a lot of mis- 
takes. It has been wrong on many things. 
But it is a peacekeeping organization. 
That is its function, to keep peace in the 
world. As I pointed out in my statement, 
it is uniquely qualified to do so. 

But there is no way it can effectively 
keep peace unless it gets the cooperation 
of other nations, and particularly a su- 
perpower like the Soviet Union, which, 
as the Senator from West Virginia said 
so well, is on the Security Council and 
has a veto power on any of these veto 
actions. Certainly if any nation is go- 
ing to cooperate in the United Nations, 
we should expect full cooperation in 
these peacekeeping matters by the So- 
viet Union. 

The Soviet Union tries to make all 
kinds of propaganda profit out of aggres- 
sion here and there. But when it comes 
to really doing something constructive 
and positive and useful to achieve 
peace—as I pointed out, they are $180 
million delinquent. In case after case 
after case, they have refused to contrib- 
ute. And that is why we need a campaign 
to force them to do so. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Who has carried the 
load? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The United States of 
America; there is no question about it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And we do that too 
many times, is that not right? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Absolutely. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In international ef- 
forts, we have every right to expect, espe- 
cially, as the Senator indicated, a super- 
power such as the Soviet Union, to move 
in with its share of their obligations 
hopefully for the peace of the peoples of 
the world. 

I again say that I am very grateful for 
the opportunity to join the Senator in 
such an amendment. I do not want to 
speak on my past activities in this area, 
but I have advocated for many, many 
years that we should look very carefully 
at the Soviet Union. Repeatedly its prom- 
ises are made, but time after time they 
are not kept. 

When the U.N. was created we had cer- 
tainly the feeling that all of the nations, 
including the Soviet Union, would be in 
partnership, not only, let us say, in prin- 
ciple but in payment of the moneys nec- 
essary to keep it in operation. As Senator 
ProxMIRE has indicated, the U.N. peace- 
keeping missions are beneficial to world 
understanding and the protection of 
human rights of men and women on this 
Earth. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
again thank my good friend from West 
Virginia. 

The reason, once again, that I offer 
this amendment is that unless we do 
speak up, unless we do go on record, un- 
less we have the U.S. Senate act as it has, 
unless we can persuade the State Depart- 
ment to have their people at the United 
Nations bring this up and bring this up 
over and over again, we are not going to 
get action on it. They will be able to get 
away with this negligence of their obliga- 
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tion and their duty to support peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

People may say, “Well, what good does 
it do to put in a resolution on the floor 
and make a speech? That is not going to 
get anywhere.” 

It is the only thing that can be done— 
to speak out on it, let them know about it 
and, as I say, have the State Department 
act aggressively and vigorously and call 
this before the United Nations and re- 
mind the other nations that the Soviet 
Union has not done its job; they have 
been delinquent in this respect. We 
should make that clear over and over 
again. If we do so, I am convinced we are 
going to get action. 

I thank my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the comments 
made by my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin, Senator Proxmire, the author 
of this amendment, and the very strongly 
felt comments made by our distinguished 
and beloved colleague, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. 

The amendment correctly points out 
that the Soviet Union is $180 million in 
arrears to the United Nations, mostly 
for payments related to peacekeeping 
activities. 

As has been aptly pointed out, these 
U.N. peacekeeping operations are vital in 
areas like the Middle East and Cyprus. 
Without these important U.N. forces, ad- 
ditional bloodshed would surely result. It 
also suggests ways in which the President 
can encourage the Soviets to make these 
payments in the future, and they cer- 
tainly can be and should appropriately be 
considered for the talks to be held pre- 
sumably in Geneva early next year and 
again between Secretary Haig and For- 
eign Minister Gromyko, if not before. 

The managers of the bill would be per- 
fectly willing to accept this amendment. 
We recognize the right of the Senator to 
ask for a rolicall vote. It would be our 
suggestion that we approach the leader- 
ship and see whether or not this vote 
could not be held perhaps immediately 
prior to the next rolicall vote that we 
would have. 

Some Senators have inquired about 
rolicall votes and we did not feel there 
would be further rollcall votes tonight on 
this bill. But we can check with the lead- 
ership to see whether it could be done at 
the time of the continuing resolution or 
at the next time this bill comes up. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to discuss this informally with 
my friend from Illinois, so I will suggest 
the asbence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment, the Proxmire amendment, 
be temporarily laid aside so that we may 
take up what I consider to be a noncon- 
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troversial amendment proposed by Sen- 
ators Percy, KASSEBAUM, and LUGAR. After 
the disposition of that amendment, the 
next pending business would then be the 
Proxmire amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 454 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The bill clerk 
read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) for 
himself, Mrs. Kassepaum, and Mr. LUGAR, pro- 


poseg an unprinted amendment numbered 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be disensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

(1) On page 63, beginning with line 21, de- 
lete section 708(c); and 

(2) Add the following new section at the 
end of the bill: 

“Sec. . It is the sense of the Congress 
that it welcomes the actions of the Govern- 
ment of Argentina to adjudicate numerous 
cases of those detained under the National 
Executive Power of the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The Congress expresses the hope that 
further such progress will continue, espe- 
cially with regard to (a) providing informa- 
tion, insofar as the Government of Argen- 
tina has information, on those citizens in 
Argentina listed as ‘disappeared’ who have 
died, and (b) those prisoners who have not 
yet been either released or brought to justice 
and who are being held at the disposition of 
the National Executive Power.” 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, because of 
the inability of Senator Kassezaum to be 
on the floor right now, being engaged 
elsewhere on official business, I am pre- 
senting this amendment on her behalf. 

While problems still occur in Argen- 
tina, human rights performance has im- 
proved. There were 12 confirmed disap- 
pearances in 1980 and none so far this 
year. 

Prisoners held by the executive on 
political grounds have been substan- 
tially reduced, though about 1,000 re- 
mained on January 1. 

Recently, we have been receiving doc- 
umentations from the Argentine Em- 
bassy listing prisoners of the PEN that 
have been released. The State Depart- 
ment reports that as of mid-September, 
133 persons have been released, 104 pa- 
roled and 5 given right of option to 
leave the country. 

The Argentine Government recently 
announced that about 840 persons are 
still imprisoned without charge by the 
PEN. 


However, the consistent release of per- 
sons since April suggests that the Argen- 
tine authorities are moving in a direc- 
tion consistent with Senator PELL’S 
concerns. 

The amendment which we offer recog- 
nizes the Argentine Government’s posi- 
tive efforts on this issue. It makes it 
clear that there are no specific criteria 
that must be met before the President 
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makes his determination concerning hu- 
man rights improvements in Argentina. 

It does, however, convey our hope that 
Argentina will continue to provide the 
information requested by Senator PELL 
and to deal with cases of those being 
held under the PEN. 

I not only express appreciation to Sen- 
ator Kassesaum for offering this amend- 
ment, but also to my colleague, Senator 
PELL, for the deep concern he has ex- 
pressed on this issue, the very penetrat- 
ing questions that he put to the Presi- 
dent of Argentina when he was here 
visiting as President-designate and met 
with us, and for the persistent followup 
Senator PELL has made in this regard, 
to see that we can exert the maximum 
amount of influence in connection with 
the concerns he has so eloquently ex- 
pressed. 

On behalf of the majority, this 
amendment is acceptable. I know of no 
objection to it on this side. 
© Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment to S. 1196 that, I be- 
lieve, will have a lasting and positive ef- 
fect on U.S. relations with the Argen- 
tine Republic. More importantly in my 
judgment, the amendment will improve 
the human rights situation in that coun- 
try. This amendment woulld strike sub- 
section (c) of section 708 from S. 1196, 
which concerns the lifting of the 4-year- 
old U.S. arms embargo against Argen- 
tina. 

The provision which the amendment 
seeks to strike from the bill requires that 
in determining whether there has been 
significant progress in the human rights 
situation in Argentina before the arms 
embargo can be lifted particular atten- 
tion shall be paid as to whether Argen- 
tina has made every effort to account for 
those citizens listed as disappeared and 
has provided an actual list of the dis- 
appeared. 

The provision further requires that 
Argentina must release or bring to trial 
all those held under an extraordinary 
executive authority known as PEN in 
Argentina. 

I believe that the new and extraordi- 
nary requirement of this provision would 
retard both United States-Argentinian 
relations and the considerable human 
rights progress that country has wit- 
nessed since 1978. 

The situation presented by the exist- 
ing language parallels, I believe, a di- 
lemma we faced with Argentina during 
World War II. In 1943 we were pressing 
the Argentine Government to break 
with the Axis powers and to join the 
war effort. There was a military govern- 
ment in Argentina. The Foreign Minis- 
ter, Segundo Storni, was pro-Allies. He 
and others were attempting to move the 
Argentine Government toward rupture 
of relations. 


Storni sent a letter to Cordell Hull say- 
ing that things were moving in the right 
direction but that it would be helpful in 
dealing with hardliners if the United 
States could agree to provide some mili- 
tary materiel to Argentina. He asked 
Hull for friendship and understanding. 

Instead Hull made a public and ex- 
coriating reply. Storni was forced to re- 
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sign. United States-Argentine relations 
went into a very difficult period even 
though the Argentine Government did 
eventually break with the Axis powers. 

I believe the existing provision will 
have the unintended effect to under- 
mining those in Argentina who are most 
sympathetic to our efforts in this coun- 
try and of strengthening those in Argen- 
tina who resent U.S. concerns, and who 
are the most antiliberal. 

We should not be discouraging rea- 
sonable interaction between Argentina 
and the United States by erecting yet 
another hurdle for our potential friends 
to jump over before we condescend to 
having a normal, friendly relationship 
with them. 

Existing generic legislation, specifically 
section 502B of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, should be sufficient to protect any 
remaining human rights concerns with 
respect to Argentina. If the situation 
there worsens, the provisions of 502B can 
be made applicable to Argentina. 

Not only must we avoid further de- 
terioration of our relations with Argen- 
tina but also we must strengthen exist- 
ing weaknesses. The June 1 issue of 
Newsweek describes Argentina as having 
established an entente cordiale with the 
Soviet Union during the last 4 years. 

Argentina refused to support the U.S. 
grain embargo after the Soviet Union 
invaded Afghanistan. The U.S.S.R. and 
Argentina have exchanged military mis- 
sions. Argentina has positioned itself in 
the United Nations with the group of 77 
rather than as a reliable voting partner 
of the West. 

Finally, Argentina has been a question 
mark with respect to nonproliferation 
issues as evidenced by its not becoming 
a signatory to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and similar international agree- 
ments. 

In addition, better relations with Ar- 
gentina can enhance U.S. security con- 
cerns in the region. Argentina controls 
the straits that shipping and navies must 
use in transit between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans if the Panama Canal is 
closed and for ships too large to use it. 
That nation’s cooperation is necessary 
to guard those essential sealanes. 

Argentina is, therefore, an important 
component of hemispheric and South 
Atlantic defense. In addition, Argentina 
has become an important international 
grain and meat supplier. Its cooperation 
is essential to try to bring stability and 
orderliness to that arena where U.S. 
economic health is so much at stake. The 
absence of a close, cooperative relation- 
ship with Argentina should be a major 
concern to us all. 


The reason for imposing the 1977 arms 
embargo against Argentina was human 
rights. It stands to reason that an im- 
provement in that situation should lead 
to an end of the embargo. The embargo 
was without conditions, so should its 
lifting be. 

In Argentina there has been measur- 
able, substantive progress toward the 
restoration of civilian, democratic rule. 
The government has started a dialog 
with civilian political leaders to produce 
legislation that would permit renewed 
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political activity by organized parties. 
Freedom of speech and the press has 
continued to expand in 1980 and 1981. 
The ILO has made note of increased 
labor union activity. 

Two major points of criticism of Ar- 
gentina’s human rights record have been 
the disappearances and the exercise of 
the arbitrary powers authorized by the 
national executive power, known as 
PEN. Both of these situations have 
dramatically improved. Depending on 
whose accounting you accept, there have 
been either no or very, very few disap- 
pearances since August 1980. 

The number of prisoners held under 
PEN has significantly decreased from 
8,000 in 1977 to less than one-tenth of 
that now. The number of PEN prisoners 
who have been either brought to trial or 
released very recently is impressive, ap- 
proximately 200 since April 1981. This 
important progress should not go unrec- 
ognized. To ignore this progress or to 
set up yet another impediment to the 
improvement in our relations would be 
most counterproductive and may provide 
reasons to some to halt the progress. 

All of the above is not to say that 
Argentina has reformed itself into a 
model democracy. There remains fur- 
ther progress that we must continue to 
encourage. Amnesty International is 
continuing to monitor the situation and 
has certainly made us aware of continu- 
ing objectionable policies and incidents. 

However, I believe the magnitude has 
considerably diminished in the last 2 
years and shows a dramatic difference 
from the 1977-78 era. Nonetheless, ob- 
jectionable policies, should they not con- 
tinue to diminish, can be monitored and 
the U.S. policy response can be governed 
by section 502B of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which generically addresses all hu- 
man rights conditions in all countries re- 
ceiving U.S. arms sales and security as- 
sistance. 

Mr. President, if I may take a minute 
more, I want to quote from Joseph Tul- 
chin, one of our leading historians of 
United States-Argentine relations. Writ- 
ing about the type of incident I described 
earlier, including others in more recent 
history, Tulchin had this to say: 

Whenever the U.S. openly pressured the 
Argentine government to behave in a cer- 
tain manner, it had the unintended effect of 
undermining that political faction which 
was most sympathetic to the U.S. and of 
strengthening the faction which was most 
nationalistic, more anti-liberal, and less 
friendly to the U.S. In other words, inter- 
fering in Argentine domestic affairs has the 
effect, over and over again, of pushing the 
government further to the right or toward 
xenophobic nationalism and away from rea- 
sonable interaction with the United States. 


In conclusion, I would like to bring to 
the Senate’s attention the comments of 
Secretary Haig to the chairman of our 
committee: 


We seek repeal of this legislation for a 
number of reasons. There is a strategic need 
to consider some military sales, for exam- 
ple, to enhance the security of the South 
Atlantic. The legislation no longer is sup- 
ported by the human rights situation in 
Argentina which has improved significantly 
since 1978. The legislation sets back our hu- 
man rights and other interests. 
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I believe that Secretary Haig’s com- 
ments are wholly justified and correct. 
We should not hinder ourselves with re- 
quirements upon a country we seek to 
bring closer that will only impede the 
strategic and humanitarian objectives 
that we all seek. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment.@ 

MILITARY SALES TO ARGENTINA 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we have 
before us proposed legislation—section 
708 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961—which would lift the prohibition of 
security assistance to Argentina, under 
section 620(b) which I am proud to have 
coauthored in 1977 with Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, and would require a Presi- 
dential certification that Argentina has 
made “significant progress in complying 
with internationally recognized princi- 
ples of human rights” before such assist- 
ance can be furnished. 

Issues vital to United States-Argentine 
relations are the continued violations of 
human rights in Argentina, and the mili- 
tary junta’s continued refusal to restore 
democracy to the Argentine people. Other 
relevant issues include security in the 
hemisphere, particularly with regard to 
the junta’s military confrontation with 
Chile over the Beagle Channel dispute; 
its actions in Bolivia and El Salvador; its 
role in damaging U.S. policies regarding 
the Soviet Union; and its continued re- 
fusal to pursue an acceptable approach 
to nuclear nonproliferation. 

Until the Kennedy-Humphrey amend- 
ment was enacted because of gross and 
consistent abuses of fundamental human 
rights by the Argentine military junta, 
up to 15,000 Argentine citizens had dis- 
appeared—a euphemism for the secret 
kidnaping, imprisonment, torture, and 
murder of men, women, and children by 
Argentine security forces. Until that time, 
8,000 Argentine citizens were held with- 
out charge or trial under the so-called 
national executive power. 

Fortunately, there have been some rel- 
ative improvements since enactment of 
our legislation. In 1979, for example, 
there were 44 confirmed disappearances 
and last year there were 12. The number 
of prisoners being held under executive 
powers has been reduced to about 900 and 
releases continue. On many of these 
cases, I have intervened with the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of 
Argentina. Three of those prisoners have 
since been released. 

These developments are welcome, but 
they cannot be allowed to obscure the 
broader picture. As we examine the over- 
all situation, it is obvious that this is 
not the time to resume any security as- 
sistance to Argentina, and I do not in- 
terpret the legislation before us as per- 
mitting the administration to do so. 

The military junta in Argentina con- 
tinues to refuse to account for the thou- 
sands of people who disappeared at the 
hands of the security forces. 

The military junta in Argentina con- 
tinues to hold hundreds of people at the 
disposal of the executive—without 
charge or without any stated reason— 
in utter disregard for the basic human 
right to learn the reasons for one’s de- 
tention, or to be released. 
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The military junta in Argentina con- 
tinues to refuse the right of option to 
leave the country—a right guaranteed 
by their own constitution—to scores of 
persons. 

The military junta in Argentina con- 
tinues to tolerate the use of torture 
against its opponents—two instances oc- 
curring as recently as during the visit of 
the Argentine president-elect to the 
United States this past spring. 

To ignore these facts about Argentina 
would be to send the wrong message to 
all those around the world who believe 
that human rights are an important 
element in our relations with other coun- 
tries—the wrong message that the U.S. 
Congress is willing to accede to a policy 
of silence and retreat on human rights. 
I know there are many who hope that 
will not be the case. But for any who 
have talked with leaders from Latin 
America, I can state without question 
that providing military assistance to Ar- 
gentina now would have far-reaching 
effects, undermining U.S. relations with 
democracies in Latin America and else- 
where in the world. 

To ignore these facts about Argentina 
would be to ignore the reality that mem- 
bers of the junta exercise dictatorial 
powers and serve as commanders of the 
military forces which were responsible 
for the planning and organized abduc- 
tion, torture, and disappearance of as 
many as 15,000 persons. 

These victims were not civil war vic- 
tims. They were not taken in guerrilla 
hideouts or battles. They were kidnaped 
from their homes, their businesses, or 
while walking on the street by official 
agents of the Argentine police and armed 
forces. Those kidnapings were followed 
by torture and, in many cases, summary 
executions. The full details of thousands 
of cases remain hidden—and we may 
never know the whole, awful truth. 


To ignore the facts about Argentina 
would be to ignore the failure of the mil- 
itary junta, even now, 5 years after it 
came to power, to tell the families of the 
disappeared why or how their sons, 
daughters, husbands, or wives were tak- 
en, where they were taken, or whether 
they died. Each week in Buenos Aires 
mothers and relatives of the disappeared 
meet in a main square of the capital as 
a visible reminder that they are still 
searching for their loved ones. 


And all our State Department can do 
is to say that this is a “serious political 
problem” for the Argentine Government. 
I ask unanimous consent that my recent 
exchange of correspondence with the 
State Department about the disappeared 
and other human rights issues in Argen- 
tina be entered into the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 


To ignore the facts about Argentina 
would be to tell hundreds of Argentines 
that it does not matter that they are 
being held at the whim of their govern- 
ment—without charge, without explana- 
tion, without trial, and without any as- 
surance of ever being released. Their ar- 
rests were arbitrary, their imprisonment 
was arbitrary, and their only hopes de- 
pend not on any system of law but on 
the arbitrary decisions of their military 
rulers. 
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To ignore this political imprisonment 
in Argentina is to ignore one of the most 
glaring and ongoing occurrences of 
denial of due process of law in the 
Americas. 

The Argentine military underlines its 
rejection of due process by refusing the 
pleas of those imprisoned to be allowed 
the option—guaranteed by the Argentine 
Constitution—to leave the country. 

Not once, but every year since 1975, the 
Argentine military has been cited by the 
Inter-American Commission of Human 
Rights of the Organization of American 
States for gross and consistent violations 
of human rights. Respected international 
human rights organizations ranging from 
Amnesty International and the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists to U.S. pri- 
vate groups such as the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science 
have joined in the condemnation. 

Only this year, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science re- 
ported on the torture, imprisonment, and 
disappearance of scientists in that coun- 
try since 1976. The AAAS citations of 
disappearance are matched by similar re- 
ports from international organizations 
representing many other sectors of so- 
ciety—such as teachers, labor leaders, 
journalists, lawyers, and doctors. All have 
published documentary evidence of the 
gross abuse of individual liberty and in- 
dividual rights committed by the Argen- 
tine Government against members of 
these professions. 

Mr. President, the number of recent 
examples of human rights abuse in Ar- 
gentina is far from small: 

In January, the United Nations work- 
ing group on enforced or involuntary dis- 
appearances reported on a list of 16 se- 
cret detention centers in Argentina. 

In December and in January, Amnesty 
International received reports of 23 pris- 
oners being transferred between two of 
these detention centers subjected to se- 
vere beatings by military guards. 

On February 28, leading human rights 
leaders, including Emilio Mignone and 
Jose Westerkamp, were illegally abducted 
and held incommunicado before being re- 
leased following international protest. 

On March 13, between 40 and 60 mem- 
bers of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo 
were detained, harassed, and questioned. 


In mid-March—even while President 
Viola was in the United States being 
hosted by President Reagan, two labor 
union officials were kidnaped by Buenos 
Aires provincial police, held incommuni- 
cado, and tortured before being released, 

This spring as well, the 1980 recipient 
of the Nobel Prize for Peace, Adolfo Perez 
Esquivel, his children, and colleagues in 
his human rights organization were sub- 
jected to bomb and death threats and to 
direct intimidation. 


In July, the president and vice presi- 
dent of the Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo, the organization of families of the 
disappeared, were detained upon their 
return to Argentina from the United 
States. They had traveled here to receive 
the Rothko Chapel Award for their 
courage and commitment to justice and 
had appeared on the Bill Moyers televi- 
sion program. Their award, documents 
and the tape cassette of the Moyers pro- 
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gram were seized and returned only after 
vigorous protests were mounted from the 
United States. 

Journalists have been exposed to con- 
tinued threats and abuse. In August, the 
international edition of Newsweek, with a 
cover story critical of Argentine human 
rights violations was seized from all 
newsstands. 

On September 2, 16 armed men in plain 
clothes broke into a Peronist party office, 
identified themselves as federal police 
and seized party members Julio Barbaro 
and Juan Gallegos. Afterward, the police 
denied knowledge of the seizure. Only 
after immediate and vehement interna- 
tional protests, and without official ex- 
planation, the two were released 3 days 
later. 

Moreover, anti-Semitism remains a 
poorly disguised reality among many in 
the Argentine military. Nazi swastikas 
worn on the watch chains of prison 
guards, and brazenly painted on prison 
walls, have been reported. The failure of 
the government to take action against 
blatant evidence of anti-Semitism with- 
in the military makes them at least com- 
plicit in the spread of that evil doctrine. 
The voice of Jacobo Timerman, and his 
powerful book, “Prisoner Without a 
Name, Cell Without a Number,” stands 
as stark, almost unbearably painful wit- 
nesses to human abuse and degradation 
in Argentina. 

Instead of using diplomatic and legal 
means at our disposal to urge the mili- 
tary junta in Argentina to restore full 
respect for human rights, for democracy, 
and the rule of law in Argentina, the 
Reagan administration has sent a high- 
level delegation of military officers to 
visit. I voiced my concern over this visit 
in a letter to Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger in April, and I regret to say that 
Secretary Weinberger’s response was not 
very enlightening as to the wisdom of 
what the administration is doing. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my exchange of correspondence with the 
Secretary of Defense be entered into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Some people urge a relaxation of U.S. 
policy citing the convergence of United 
States and Argentine security concerns. 
The record does not support such an 
argument. For example, Argentina has 
repeatedly been accused of involvement 
in the July 1980 coup in Bolivia which 
toppled the elected government and con- 
stitutional law—this in direct opposition 
to U.S. policy under both the prior and 

. the present administrations. 

Moreover, Argentina is reported to 
have offered military assistance to the 
ruling junta in El Salvador. Such a move 
would be most unfortunate, exacerbating 
that tragic conflict with further military 
intervention, when what is needed is 
military disengagement and a mediated, 
negotiated solution. 

Argentina has also rejected the deci- 
sions of international arbitrators in its 
boundary dispute with Chile in the 
Beagle Channel—placing itself in opposi- 
tion to the concept of peaceful resolution 
of international disputes. 


The administration appears interested 


in Argentine support for an anti-Soviet 
strategy in the South Atlantic as well 
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as on a global basis. This desire flies in 
the face of Argentine actions under- 
cutting the grain embargo against the 
Soviet Union after the Russian invasion 
of Afghanistan. Despite the assertion by 
the Secretary of State that Argentina is 
our friend—not least because officials 
there state their belief in God—the ac- 
tions of the Argentine Government speak 
louder than these words and point to a 
rather sharp disregard for American in- 
terests. Not only did Argentina ignore 
the embargo, but it acted quickly to 
boost its own grain sales to the Soviet 
Union by nearly 400 percent, further un- 
dermining the policy of the United States 
and our allies. 

And in the vitally important matter 
of preventing any further proliferation 
of nuclear explosives, Argentina’s be- 
havior appears calculated to frustrate 
American policy and American initia- 
tives. During the first years of the previ- 
ous administration, Argentina publicly 
committed itself to adhere to the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco, accepting thereby full- 
scope safeguards on all its nuclear fa- 
cilities. These pious words stand in stark 
contrast to recent agreements concluded 
with West Germany and Switzerland, 
which were strongly opposed by the 
United States. They not only undercut 
our Nation’s nonproliferation policy, but 
also that of our ally and neighbor, 
Canada. Before any military or nuclear 
assistance were to be considered, Argen- 
tina should fulfill its declared commit- 
ment by accepting full-scope safeguards. 

The question before the Senate today 
is whether to accede to the lifting of the 
absolute prohibition of section 620(b) 
against the provision of military assist- 
ance to the Argentine Government at 
this time. The administration sought its 
unconditional removal. The committee 
has required significant human rights 
progress as a condition for such assist- 
ance. The President must certify that 
this condition has been met, and the 
Congress believes it is to be met by ac- 
counting for the disappeared, releasing 
or bringing the PEN prisoners to justice, 
and ending further violations of human 
rights in that land. 


Maintaining the conditions estab- 
lished in the committee is a minimal 
necessity. If the administration seeks 
now to certify that these conditions have 
been realized, I believe that the Foreign 
Relations Committee should hold full 
and detailed hearings to evaluate the evi- 
dence cited in their justification. As I 
have noted, I do not believe it possible 
that the conditions have, in fact, been 
met at this time. 

Mr. President, I believe that the record 
of Argentina’s actions in the areas of 
fundamental interest to the United 
States—in human rights and democratic 
government, as well as in its dealings 
with Bolivia and other states in the 
Western Hemisphere; and in its obstruc- 
tion of U.S. policies dealing with the 
Soviet Union and with nuclear nonpro- 
liferation—demonstrates clearly that 
Argentina’s professions cannot yet be 
accorded the credibility that they may 
one day acquire. 

When actions match rhetoric, then I 
shall be as willing as any Senator to 
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consider security and other assistance 
for Argentina. At present, I shall vote 
for the compromise worked out in the 
committee, with the expectation that 
military assistance will not be provided 
to Argentina without a full justification 
by the administration and a thorough 
examination by the Senate, and espe- 
cially by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. HAIG, Jr., 
Secretary of State, 
Washington. 

Deak AL: Following your meetings this 
week with President Viola, we are writing to 
request that you intervene on behalf of 
political prisoners and those men, women 
and children who have “disappeared” in 
Argentina. Former Secretary of State Vance 
delivered an earlier list to the Government of 
Argentina, making clear that there could be 
no military relations until some accounting 
was made and prisoners released. 

As you know, Senator Hubert Humphrey 
joined us and other Senators in introducing 
legislation in 1977 to end all military aid and 
support to Argentina because of the ex- 
tremely serious violations of human rights 
in that country. Since the military coup in 
1976, up to 15,000 individuals have been 
seized by security forces and then “dis- 
appeared". Periodically these disappearances 
continue: just this past week, two more were 
abducted by Buenos Aires provinical police, 
held incommunicado, and tortured before 
being released. 

Amnesty International, the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, the U.N. Hu- 
man Rights Commission and other interna- 
tional human rights groups have documented 
extensive use of torture and violations of 
fundamental human rights; and even today, 
there are several thousand political prisoners 
who have been denied due process as well as 
the right of option to depart their country 
guaranteed by the Argentine Constitution. 
We are enclosing a list of particularly press- 
ing humanitarian cases. 

We believe there will be significant Con- 
gressional and public opposition to U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Argentina until its military junta 
accounts for the “disappeared”, releases po- 
litical prisoners, and respects the rights of its 
citizens. You may be aware that each Thurs- 
day, mothers of the “disappeared” hold a 
vigil in Buenos Aires; last week they were 
arrested by security police. We have met with 
some of them in the past and found their 
cases compelling reason for our country to 
continue to urge disclosure of the facts about 
their children and their grandchildren. We 
are making available to your Department all 
of the cases raised by these mothers with us, 
some of which are included in the enclosed 
list. 

We hope that you will raise these concerns 
directly with President Viola and express your 
own support for these aims, as well as for the 
return to civilian rule and free elections in 
that country. To do so will be in the best 
traditions of our nation, and Argentine re- 
spect for freedom and human rights will 
make an essential contribution to increased 
stability and security in our Hemisphere. 

With our thanks, and best personal wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 
ALAN CRANSTON. 
POLITICAL PRISONERS—ARGENTINA, 
MARCH, 1981 

Jorge Albert Taiana—OAS/IACHR case 
2353. Detained by Federal Police in Buenos 
Aires April 5, 1976. 
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Gustavo Westerkamp—OAS/IACHR case 
2127. Arrested October 21, 1975, held without 
charges or trial. 

Raul Hector Cano—OAS/IACHR case 3482. 
Detained at the disposition of the Executive 
since May 27, 1976. 

Norberto Ignacio Liwsky—OAS/IACHR 
case 3905. Held at the disposition of the 
Executive since April 25, 1978. 

Monica Maria Candelaria Mignone—OAS/ 
IACHR case 2209. Abducted from her par- 
ents’ home May 14, 1976. 

Debora Esther Benshoam—Since kidnap in 
August, 1977, no charges have been brought 
against her. 

Pablo Klimovsky—Abducted April 20, 
1975. Now held at the disposition of the 
Executive. 

Alberto Maximo Schprejer—Abducted Jan- 
uary 30, 1976, held without hearing at the 
disposition of the Executive. 

Horacio Rene Matoso—Arrested October 8, 
1976, held without charge or trial. 

Duilio Blas Aponte—Arrested November 
18, 1974. Charged and acquited, now held at 
the disposition of the Executive. Right of 
option to emigrate rescinded. 

Maria do las Esperanzas Beltramino de 
Loto—Arrested with her husband Septem- 
ber 25, 1976—he is a “disappeared” person, 
she has been held at the disposition of the 
Executive, her right of option to emigrate 
having been rescinded. 

Rodolfo Juan Begnardi—Arrested Novem- 
ber 9, 1975, held without trial at the dis- 
position of the Executive. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.G., March 31, 1981. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: Thank you for 
your letter of March 19 expressing your con- 
cern over the human rights situation in Ar- 
gentina and asking that Secretary Haig raise 
these concerns with President-designate 
Viola and other Argentine officials. 

This administration is committed to the 
protection and promotion worldwide of in- 
dividual freedoms and legal rights. Through 
the use of quiet, private diplomacy we have 
and will continue to pursue this important 
interest within the context of our overall 
strategic, hemispheric and security interests. 


In Argentina, there have been significant 
improvements in human rights. There have 
been no confirmed disappearances this year. 
The number of persons held by the Executive 
on other than common criminal charges has 
been reduced from about 8,000 in 1977 to 
under 900 today. Greater press and judicial 
discretion exists. We expect this progress to 
continue. 


The issue of accounting for the disap- 
peared is the most difficult human rights 
issue facing the Argentine Government to- 
day. To the extent that it raises concerns of 
the military over recriminations and reprisals 
by a future civilian government, it impedes 
progress in other important areas such as 
restoration of due process and return to 
democratic rule. Over the longer term, we ex- 
pect the Argentines themselves will resolve 
this issue. In the interim, we will continue to 
use our influence privately and in interna- 
tional fora to encourage Argentine officials in 
their efforts to make information available to 
the families of missing persons. 


We have decided to seek repeal of Section 
620B of the Foreign Assistance Act. By impos- 
ing blanket restrictions on the sale of mili- 
tary supplies and training to Argentina, this 
legislation inhibits the accomplishment of 
our strategic objectives in the hemisphere 
while not permitting recognition of the con- 
siderable progress Argentina has made to- 
ward the restoration of due process and rule 
of law. As in countries without restrictive 
legislation, we intend to utilize existing leg- 
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islation and control procedures to take into 
account the full range of U.S. interests. 
Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary 
jor Congressional Relations. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1981. 
Hon, CASPAR WEINBERGER, 
Secretary oj Defense, 
Washington. 

Dear Cap: The New York Times, in a front 
page article on April 8, 1981, reports on visits 
to Argentina by senior members of the Armed 
Forces. lhe article mentions General Edward 
C. Meyer, the United States Army Chief of 
Staff, and Rear Admiral Peter K. Cullins, 
commander of the United States South At- 
lantic forces, as having made visits; and Ad- 
miral Harry Train, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Atlantic fleet and Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Atlantic, and Brigadier General 
Richard A. Ingram, commander of the Air 
Force Command and Staff School, as sched- 
uled to visit Buenos Aires the week of April 
13. 

As you know, since the military coup in 
1976, up to 15,000 individuals have been 
seized by security forces in Argentina and 
then “disappeared’’. These disappearances are 
continuing; just last month two more per- 
sons were abducted by Buenos Aires provin- 
cial police, held incommunicado, and tor- 
tured before being release. Gross violations of 
human rights in Argentina led the United 
States to end all military aid to that coun- 
try in 1977, and even today, there are several 
thousand political prisoners who have been 
denied due process as well as the right of 
option to depart their country, guaranteed 
by the Argentine Constitution. 

I believe there will be significant Congres- 
sional and public opposition to U.S. military 
aid to Argentina until its military junta ac- 
counts for the “disappeared” and gives evi- 
dence of substantial improvement in its 
human rights policies. 

I would appreciate learning whether there 
was or will be any attempt by U.S. military 
Officers to raise these concerns with their 
counterparts in Argentina—and if so, how 
and to what extent these concerns are being 
pursued. I would also appreciate your per- 
sonal view of whether repeal of the legisla- 
tion I sponsored banning military aid to 
Argentina is consistent with the overriding 
mandate in Section 502(b) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act that “a principal goal of the 
foreign policy of the United States shall be 
to promote the increased observance of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights by all 
countries.” 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1981. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Thank you for 
your letter of April 10, 1981, expressing your 
concern over the human rights situation in 
Argentina and possible opposition to the U.S. 
returning to more normal military relations 
with Argentina. 

As has been reported, there have been sig- 
nificant improvements on human rights in 
Argentina. We expect such progress to con- 
tinue under the Viola administration as the 
Argentina Government pursues its program 
to return to a democratic form of govern- 
ment. As you know, President Viola expressed 
these same expectations to the Congress dur- 
ing his visit in March. 


The Administration is pursuing important 
human rights objectives through the use of 
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quiet, private diplomacy within the context 
of our overall national interests. We in the 
Department of Defense will continue to work 
closely with the Department of State on all 
high level military visits in order to achieve 
all of our objectives. In support of these ob- 
jectives, the Department of Defense visits to 
Argentina will privately encourage, where 
appropriate, Argentine officials to continue 
efforts to achieve improvements in the area 
of human rights. 

The Administration believes that through 
such diplomacy, including high level military 
visits, we can more effectively influence other 
governments than is possible through the use 
of country-specific legislative restrictions. 
Legislation, such as Section 620B of the For- 
eign Assistance Act, inhibits our achieving 
objectives in the national interest and does 
not permit recognition of the progress Argen- 
tina has made toward the restoration of due 
process and rule of law. We will be better able 
to pursue our principal foreign policy goals, 
one of which is to promote the observance of 
human rights, by developing more normal re- 
lations with the countries which are friendly 
toward the U.S. Moreover, other legislation 
and control procedures, such as 502(b), en- 
compass human rights yet still provide the 
flexibility required to pursue our interests. 
For the above reasons, I have supported the 
repeal of Section 620B of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and believe such action on country- 
specific legislation is not inconsistent with 
our goal to promote increased observance of 
human rights. 

Sincerely, 
CAP WEINBERGER. 
SECTION 706(B) ARGENTINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. I would now like to in- 
quire of the chairman and the ranking 
member of the committee whether they 
share my view that the requirement of 
“significant progress in complying with 
internationally recognized principles of 
human rights” should be interpreted, in 
the case of Argentina, to include signifi- 
cant progress in providing information 
on those citizens in Argentina listed as 
“disappeared” and significant progress in 
releasing or bringing to justice those pris- 
oners held at the disposition of the na- 
tional executive power (PEN). 

Mr. PERCY. That is my understand- 
ing. If there should be significant prog- 
ress in providing information on those 
citizens listed as disappeared and in re- 
leasing or bringing to justice those 
prisoners held at the disposition of the 
national executive power. 

Mr. PELL. I share the view of the 
chairman and of my friend the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would ask the chair- 
man and the ranking member whether 
they could undertake, at this time, to 
give the closest scrutiny to any such 
human rights certification by the Presi- 
dent on Argentina. I believe this issue is 
of the greatest importance, not only to 
the people of Argentina but to the pros- 
pects for human rights and democracy 
throughout this hemisphere. 

Would the chairman and the ranking 
member agree that the full committee 
will hold a hearing or hearings if the 
President submits such a human rights 
certification, to determine whether the 
committee concurs with the President’s 
finding that “significant progress” has 
occurred in the human rights situation 
in Argentina, including those provisions 
in the bill relating to the “disappeared” 
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and releasing or bringing to justice those 
prisoners held at the disposition of the 
national executive power in Argentina. 

Mr. PERCY. We shall certainly give 
the closest scrutiny to any such human 
rights certification by the President on 
Argentina. If there are serious questions 
about the President’s certification, I 
would be prepared to hold a hearing to 
determine whether the committee con- 
curs with his finding and whether the 
committee is satisfied that it includes 
“significant progress” along the lines 
suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. PELL, I am happy to concur with 
the chairman on the need for the com- 
mittee to be fully satisfied on any human 
rights certification for Argentina, and I 
agree with the chairman and Senator 
KENNEDY that our judgment should be 
based—as should the President’s—on 
human rights progress which includes 
significant progress in accounting for 
the disappeared and releasing or bring 
to justice those held at the disposition 
of the national executive power in 
Argentina. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment 
that I have followed very closely. I have 
been very interested for months, for 
years, in the human rights situation in 
Argentina. Just a few months ago, I had 
the good fortune to be in Buenos Aires. 
I met with the leaders of the Argentine 
human rights movement and also with 
the mothers of some of the young people 
who had disappeared, and presumably 
had been tortured and murdered. Talking 
with these people made the whole picture 
come into a perspective that could not 
have been achieved by any other means. 
I did not realize until afterwards that, 
in each case, the leaders with whom I 
spoke had a child who had disappeared, 
presumably tortured and murdered. 


Mr. President, when you actually talk 
to people who are so close to this kind 
of thing, it makes you very, very sensi- 
tive, indeed, and concerned. The torture, 
the abuse of any human being anywhere 
in the world really should be of concern 
to us. 

In Argentina, there are still many, 
many human rights problems. I would 
say, though, that the human rights situa- 
tion generally has improved. Whereas 
before 1980, there had been thousands 
of cases of individuals who had disap- 
peared, in 1980, there were only 12. This 
year, there has been no reported case of 
disappearance, although there are still 
cases of people being arrested and abused 
and “temporarily disappeared.” Prison- 
ers held by the national executive power 
(PEN) on political grounds have been 
substantially reduced, although about a 
1,000 remained on January 1. I believe 
the number is about 800, now. 


Recently, we have been receiving docu- 
mentation from the Argentine Embassy 
listing prisoners of the PEN that have 
been released. The State Department re- 
ports that as of mid-September, 133 per- 
sons have been released, 104 parolled and 
5 given right of option to leave the 
country. The Argentine Government re- 
cently announced that about 840 persons 
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are still imprisoned without charge by 
the PEN. 

This figure was confirmed to me just 
an hour ago when members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee met with Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister Oscar Camil- 
ion for an exchange of ideas. 

Mr. President, I realize that the sub- 
stitute amendment is an attempt to 
communicate in a softer way our con- 
cerns to the administration and to the 
Argentine Government. I personally, as 
the author of the original amendment, 
would have preferred to keep the 
stronger, original language. From a 
practical viewpoint, however, I have al- 
ways been of the view that half a loaf 
is better than no loaf, that a politician 
who compromises gets better results 
than one who says with great pride that 
he never compromises. If we can have 
an amendment that moves in the direc- 
tion I wish, acceptable to us all, that 
is far better than having a vote on one 
that I know, from counting heads, will 
go down in defeat at this time. There- 
fore, I accept the compromise amend- 
ment. 

Let me add here that I have had the 
good fortune to meet twice with Presi- 
dent Viola prior to his actually assum- 
ing office, once in Buenos Aires and once 
here in the Senate. In each case, I 
brought up the question of those who 
disappeared and there was some confu- 
sion as to the reply. The first time, in 
Buenos Aires, the interpreter said that 
a listing would be issued. Later, I was in- 
formed that the interpreter had mis- 
translated the reply of Mr. Viola, who 
had said he would do his best. 

I went over it a second time with 
President-designate Viola in a meeting 
in the Foreign Relations Committee 
when he was here last March before 
taking office. I said I had understood 
from him that there would be a listing 
of disappearances that would be forth- 
coming. This was my understanding, 
and I repeated the question. The Presi- 
dent replied affirmatively when I asked 
if the government would publish a list- 
ing of those who are known to be dead. 
But on President-designate Viola’s re- 
turn to the Argentine, there was appar- 
ently a change of view and his statement 
to me was not confirmed at that time. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment does express the concern of the 
United States and it will serve to en- 
courage the Argentine Government to 
provide information on those citizens in 
Argentina listed as disappeared who 
have actually died, and those prisoners 
who have not yet been released or 
brought to justice and are being held 
at the disposition of PEN, the national 
executive power. 


While I support this compromise, I 
want to express my sincere hope that 
the Argentine Government, and the ad- 
ministration, understand that I and a 
great number of my colleagues in the 
Senate feel very strongly about con- 
tinued progress on human rights, espe- 
cially with regard to the disappeared 
and the PEN prisoners. 

When one thinks of the disappeared, 
it is because of the desire for a new 
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beginning for Argentina, because the 
parents in many cases have a lingering 
hope, perhaps, that their child is still 
alive. We know of the lingering hope 
that has existed in the hearts of par- 
ents who lost young people in Vietnam 
and of the hopes they nurtured that 
their child still may be alive. This is 
true with these mothers with whom I 
talked and with the leaders of the hu- 
man rights movement in Argentina. It 
is to help them with a sense of com- 
passion and humanity so that they will 
know what happened to their loved 
ones, as well as to give Argentina a new 
base for a democratic, compassionate 
beginning that I believe these listings 
should occur. 

It is my hope, refiecting the bipar- 
tisan vote in our committee on the origi- 
nal amendment, that the Argentine 
Government continues to be responsive 
to those citizens in Argentina and the 
international community who look for- 
ward to a truly brighter day for all of 
the people of that proud nation. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that this 
amendment in a stronger form passed 
the Foreign Relations Committee on a 
true bipartisan vote and reflects at least 
the views of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. This somewhat weakened 
amendment if it is passed, as I hope it 
will be, will somewhat represent the 
views of the Senate as a whole. I hope 
this amendment will be agreed to by 
my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the 
amendment having been supported by 
both managers of the bill, I think we 
are ready now for a vote on the amend- 
oe I know of no objection on this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 454) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should like 
the Record to show that when the vote 
was taken, there was not a single adverse 
vote to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on amendment No. 551. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member, I inquire 
whether there are other amendments 
that could be disposed of at this time? 
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Before the answer, I might say that 
what I plan to do, if there are no other 
amendments that might be dealt with 
now, is to ask the Senate to recess until 
9 o’clock. As Members will recall, the 
reason for that is that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the continuing resolution until sometime 
between 7:30 and 8. It is my hope that 
the House will complete its action on the 
conference report and transmit it to the 
Senate for our attention sometime 
around 9. 

If the distinguished managers of this 
bill, on both sides, would be agreeable to 
recessing at this time, I am prepared to 
do so. If there are other amendments 
that they wish to deal with at this time, 
which would not require Recor votes, 
I am prepared to do that. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we had 
hoped to finish a Helms amendment, but 
Senator Hetms is not prepared to offer 
it right now. There was a possibility of 
the Glenn amendment, and so far as I 
know, he is not planning to come here 
right now on that amendment. 

Therefore, I believe it would be best to 
recess until 9 o’clock. 

For the benefit of all our colleagues, 
will the distinguished majority leader 
indicate what might be done at 9 o'clock, 
when we resume the session, and what 
might be the logical sequence of events? 

Mr. BAKER, I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

My plan, then, would be to come back 
in session at 9 o’clock. If the House has 
not sent the conference report to us by 
that time—and I do not believe they 
will—we will resume consideration of the 
foreign assistance bill from 9 o'clock un- 
til such time as the conference report 
is available. 

We would have Recorp votes after we 
reconvene at 9 o'clock, if they are or- 
dered. There would be no effort to post- 
pone or stop those votes after that hour. 

I would expect that the Senate would 
be in fairly late, not by choice but by 
necessity, because tonight at midnight is 
the end of the Federal fiscal year; and 
it is imperative once again, that we deal 
with this matter—in this case, the con- 
tinuing resolution making appropriations 
for several agencies and departments of 
Government. 

So, shortly I will make the request. 
The Senate will shortly stand in recess, 
to resume consideration of the foreign 
assistance bill at 9 o'clock, continuing 
with the consideration of the foreign as- 
sistance bill from that time until such 
time as the conference report on the con- 
tinuing resolution is available, and roll- 
call votes would be expected during that 
period. 

As soon as the conference report is 
available, it will be the intention of the 
leadership to send the foreign assistance 
bill back to the calendar temporarily, 
Pending disposition, while we proceed to 
the consideration of the conference 
report. 

This is the outlook for the moment. 


el 
TRIBUTE TO JOE STEWART 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, like so many 
of my. colleagues, I too want to express 
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my sincere thanks to Joe Stewart for his 
many years of service to the Senate in 
general and to Senate Democrats in par- 
ticular. 

Though a newcomer to the Senate, I 
am fully aware of the legend that Joe 
established during his 30 years of service 
on this side of the Hill. Indeed, the 
legend precedes him. And I know from 
my own experience and from the ex- 
periences of others that Joe performed 
his duties always with a view to main- 
taining the honor and the dignity of the 
Senate. And his affection for and devo- 
tion to the Senate deserve both our re- 
spect and our admiration. 

In short, Joe has served his Nation well 
and in the process he has obviously 
earned our gratitude. Not surprisingly, 
then, his departure touches us with sad- 
ness. But our sadness pales by compari- 
son to our good wishes for him—good 
wishes for the very best in his new en- 
deavors. 


JOE STEWART 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate recently passed Senate Resolution 
214, which commended Joe Stewart for 
his long service to the Senate. As we all 
know, Joe has finally broken the 30-year 
bond with this body, and has accepted 
employment with a private concern. Joe’s 
history in the Senate is somewhat 
unique, both for its longevity, and its 
chronology. His first appointment, in 
1951, was as a page to Senator Spessard 
Holland of Florida. From that point, he 
occupied a variety of positions and ulti- 
mately became the secretary to the 
majority in 1979, and secretary to the 
minority in 1981. 

Joe performed a variety of tasks for 
the Senate, and all of them were invalua- 
ble. I appreciate Joe’s assistance to me 
and know that many difficult times have 
been made easier due to his efforts. The 
fact that Joe was able to complete both 
undergraduate and law school while he 
worked full-time in the Senate is in- 
dicative of his boundless energy and 
motivation. These attributes will serve 
him well in his new career, and I think 
that he has left his stamp on the Senate 
as a whole. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER JOSEPH 
STEWART 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, Walter 
Joseph Stewart is an impressive name 
which I am sure we will hear more and 
more in the years to come. But Joe 
Stewart is the name we will remember 
for his dedicated and incomparable serv- 
ice to the U.S. Senate—and to us as in- 
dividual U.S. Senators. 


Joe Stewart has met our impatient de- 
mands with patient and speedy response. 
The possible, he achieved with ease and 
clarity; the impossible may have taken 
a bit longer, but he could usually find a 
way to do that, too. 

Joe’s courtesy and calm demeanor un- 
der pressure could not mask his dedica- 
tion and determination to serve the 
Senate—and all of us who called on 
him—to the fullest extent possible. 

Joe Stewart will be missed by the Sen- 
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ate. And so will Janine Drysdale-Lowe, 
his able assistant who is also leaving the 
Hill. But a well trained and competent 
staff is the legacy Joe and Janine are 
leaving in the Office of the Secretary to 
the Minority and in the cloakroom. I 
join with those, from pages to Senators, 
in saying thanks for a job well done and 
best wishes for continued success. 


JOE STEWART 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to join my good friend, the 
minority leader, in paying tribute to the 
fine work of Joe Stewart. 

Joe has served with distinction as sec- 
retary for the minority of the Senate, 
secretary for the majority, and assistant 
to the majority leader for floor opera- 
tions. He has been helpful to Members 
on both sides of the aisle and has done a 
good job. He has been fair, and he has 
been accommodating to all Senators. 

Joe has demonstrated a willingness to 
work hard. After graduating from 
Capitol Page School in 1953 as president 
of his class, he continued to work full- 
time in the Senate. Throughout this pe- 
riod in his career, he attended under- 
graduate and law school. He attained his 
law degree in 1963 from American Uni- 
versity Law School. 

In addition to the other positions I 
have mentioned, Joe is a former member 
of the Appropriations Committee staff 
and has served as a legislative assistant 
to Senator Rosert C. BYRD. He has truly 
spent his public career in the U.S. Senate. 

We will miss him, but we wish him well 
in his new position in private industry. 


THE RESIGNATION OF WALTER J. 
STEWART 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate lost one of its most loyal and 
dedicated servants when Joe Stewart re- 
signed as secretary for the minority. 


Joe has begun a new career in private 
industry—one that I hope will prove to 
be challenging and satisfying for him. 
But while I am happy for him, I know he 
will be missed here in the Senate. 


Joe was always available to assist, and 
to provide valuable advice based on the 
knowledge and expertise he gained over 
the course of his 30-year career in the 
Senate. I greatly appreciate the help he 
has given me, and I will miss him and 
his able assistant, Jean Drysdale-Lowe, 
who has joined Joe in his new office, 


I know Joe will be successful in his 
new career. As I join my colleagues in 
wishing him well, I also want to offer my 
personal thanks to Joe for his friendship 
and his loyalty. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PRESS RE- 
ACTIONS TO ROLAND DECISION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
I delivered a speech on this floor express- 
ing my serious concerns that the recent 
decision to scrap the Roland air defense 
system could cause serious repercussions 
with respect to our diplomatic and mili- 
tary relations with our Western Euro- 
pean allies. 


Today I wrote to Secretary of State 
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Alexander Haig asking him to take a 
personal role in convincing President 
Reagan to reconsider this action. While 
Supreme Allied Commander of NATO 
forces in Europe, Secretary Haig played 
@ pivotal role in reaching the landmark 
trinational agreement that produced the 
Roland missile system. 

Because of his key role in reaching 
this accord involving France, Germany, 
and the United States to build a Euro- 
pean-designed missile for deployment in 
Western Europe, I have urged him to 
personally intervene and use his in- 
fluence to convince President Reagan to 
reverse his administration’s apparent 
decision to scrap the short-range, all- 
weather missile system. 

Mr. President, I have spoken with the 
French Ambassador concerning this 
matter and he relayed to me his Govern- 
ment’s great disappointment in the ad- 
ministration’s decision to back out of 
this agreement. 

Further, I have in my hand the Eng- 
lish translations of newspaper articles 
that have appeared in the French 
newspaper, Le Monde, and the German 
newspaper, Sud-Duetsche Zeitung. Mr. 
President, these articles from the capital 
cities of two of our most important mili- 
tary allies bear out my warning of ad- 
verse military and diplomatic reactions 
to Secretary of Defense Weinberger’s 
recent announcement that the United 
States is backing out of the Roland 
agreement. 

The article in the German newspaper, 
Sud-Duetsche Zeitung, dated September 
25, 1981, is headlined “U.S. Cancellation 
of ‘Roland’ Disappoints Bonn.” The 
article states that “Bonn is extremely 
disappointed by the decision of the U.S. 
Government” and that “observers made 
no bones about the fact that the cancel- 
lation could affect the West European- 
American armament collaboration.” 

The articles in the French newspaper, 
Le Monde, dated September 25, 1981, 
are headlined “The Pentagon Intends 
To Cancel Its Order for European Roland 
Ground-Air Missiles,” and “Budgetary 
Reductions May Cause Difficulties.” The 
articles ask the telling question: “Will 
the fate now awaiting the Roland show 
that the U.S. would also be the first to 
break this reciprocal agreement at a time 
when the world economy is shaking 
them?” 

Mr. President, the United States made 
a good-faith agreement with our French 
and German allies to produce this im- 
portant air defense system. 

Over the past 5 years, we have spent 
more than $1.2 billion to develop this 
system. I believe that to cancel the pro- 
gram now, at a time when it is already 
in production, and in light of adverse 
diplomatic reactions by our European 
allies, would not only be wasteful, but 
very unwise. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
take a personal interest in this matter 
and study the ramifications of canceling 
this project. 

I ask that copies of the French and 
German newspaper articles appear in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks, along 
with a copy of my letter to Secretary of 
State Haig. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Stid-Deutsche Zeitung, Sept. 25, 1981] 


U.S. CANCELLATION OF “ROLAND” DISAPPOINTS 
BONN 


(Negative consequences are feared for West 
European and American armament coopera- 
tion.) 

Bonn is “extremely disappointed” by the 
decision of the U.S. government to not take 
over the German-French air-defense missile 
system “Roland’’. Although the government 
declined in taking an official position on 
Thursday, observers made no bones about the 
fact that the cancellation could affect the 
West European-American armament collab- 
oration. 

The American defense minister, Caspar 
Weinberger, announced last Wednesday be- 
fore the budget committee of the House of 
Representatives, that the Roland system 
would not be bought by the U.S. in view of 
shortages in the military budget. The $477 
million that had been allocated would be 
sacrificed to the red ink. 

Roland is the most up-to-date low-altitude 
air-defense system in the world that is 
mounted on a tank. It was selected by the 
U.S. for the American armed forces in 1975 
after hard-fought competition and was to be 
built under license in the U.S. The test of the 
missile system in America and its selection 
for the U.S. Army were seen to be substantial 
milestones in the Roland development pro- 
gram. The “two way street” across the At- 
lantic in regards to reciprocal purchases of 
arms was to be expanded in decisive meas- 
ures. Up to now West Europeans, principally 
West Germany, have bought more weapons 
from the USA than the other way around. 
West Germany’s capital (Bonn) showed un- 
derstanding for the possibly necessary cancel- 
lations in the U.S. military budget. How- 
ever, one has to ask if there were not other 
factors that played a role in the cancella- 
tion. The U.S. Army has long made it no 
secret that they would prefer an American 
missile to the German-French coproduction. 

According to the judgment of experts, 
congress and circles in the American arma- 
ment industry also have a basic reluctance 
with regards to purchasing European weap- 
ons in larger amounts, as had been held out 
as & prospect to the Europeans by the govern- 
ment of the previous President, Carter. 


[From Le Monde, Sept. 25, 1981] 


THE PENTAGON INTENDS TO CANCEL ITS ORDER 
FOR EUROPEAN ROLAND GROUND-AIR MIs- 
SILES 


WASHINGTON (ReEUTER).—The American 
government has decided to cancel the pur- 
chase of French-German Roland anti-aircraft 
missiles because of U.S. defense expense de- 
ductions. This was expressed by Mr. Caspar 
Weinberger before a budgetary commission of 
the House of Representatives, where he gave 
for the first time the precisions concerning 
the federal military expense reduction (about 
$2 billion) for the year 1982, starting next 
October Ist. 


Besides the franco-german missile re- 
nouncement (at a cost of $477 million for 
1982), the Reagan administration plans on 
delaying or stopping the expenses for other 
programs: mothbal) ten ships, stop the order 
of the KC-10 refueling airplanes, reduce the 
number of A10 Fairchild anti-tank planes, 
withdraw the old Titan-2 missiles and the 
B-52 bombers and postpone the armored ve- 
hicles order. 

Mr. Weinberger declared that President 
Reagan intended to reduce $2 billion defense 
expenses for next year and $11 billion for 
the next two budget vears. The U.S. Army 
has chosen the Roland for the needs of anti- 
aircraft defense of its divisions stationed in 
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Europe with a date for first delivery in 1981. 
Respectful of the government instructions 
“Buy American Act”, the American Army had 
obtained a license from the Euromissile con- 
sortium to manufacture the weapon system 
by Hughes and Boeing, against payment of 
royalties. This American program was evalu- 
ated at between 2 and 3 billion dollars at 
the beginning. In the meantime, the Amer- 
ican Roland suffered numerous restrictions: 
from 600 fire platforms, the order fell to 200 
2 years ago and remains at that level today. 

The Roland is a supersonic missile with a 
range of 7 kilometers and is used in an all- 
weather configuration. It is conceived as an 
anti-aircraft defense against low-fiying 
planes. It can be installed on an AMX-30 
French tank, on the German Marder and on 
the U.S. M-109. 


[From Le Monde, Sept. 25, 1981] 
TRANSATLANTIC ARMS DEBATE 

(Budgetary reductions may cause diffi- 
culties.) 

The franco-german Roland program, al- 
ready hurt by the 1981 decision by Bonn to 
indefinitely postpone part of its Roland pur- 
chases, would receive a finishing stroke if the 
Washington cut threats come true. Excluding 
the U.S. Army needs, the Roland market for. 
this decade was supposed to be equivalent to 
that of the F-16 sales in Europe, what was 
called “the contract of the century”. It is 
therefore understandable that the European 
manufacturers follow with keen interest the 
debate of this question by Congress and 
stress the importance of this decision. 

But the main point of what could become 
tomorrow a heavy transatlantic contentious 
debate is of political nature, touching to the 
basic understanding between allieds and 
NATO. 

The U.S. have, in the past, proposed the 
“two-way street” idea, that is to say, a tech- 
nology exchange between members of the 
atlantic alliance through which each party 
engages in favoring, by its military purchases, 
the production in which their partners excel 
most. Will the fate now awaiting the Roland 
show that the U.S. would also be the first to 
break this reciprocal agreement at a time 
when the world economy is shaking them? 


The European industrialists do not give 
credit to such an egotistic initiative and 
rather believe that in order to drive Reagan 
into a corner the Pentagon has purposely 
chosen to interrupt an armament project 
that Congress would quickly re-establish in 
order to safeguard the diplomatic under- 
Standing between allies. 


U.S. SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. Hai, Jr. 

Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am deeply con- 
cerned over the Department of Defense's 
decision to scrap the Roland Air Defense 
System. I fear this action will significantly 
damage our military strength in Western 
Europe and could have a devastating effect 
on our diplomatic and military relations 
with European allies. 


It is my understanding that as Supreme 
Allied Commander of NATO forces in Europe 
you played a major role in reaching the tri- 
national agreement involving France, Ger- 
many, and the United States to produce the 
Roland missile system. I have been told that 
this landmark accord was the result of 
lengthy negotiations for a European- 
designed weapons system which would be 
fully compatible with existing European 
weapons. 

Because of your pivotal role in developing 
the Roland missile system, I am asking you 
to personally intervene and use your in- 
fluence in order to convince President Rea- 
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gan that cancelling the Roland system 
would be a serious mistake. 

I do not have to describe to you the crit- 
ical importance of this short-range, all- 
weather missile to the defense of Western 
Europe. Nor do I have to warn you of the 
potential damage the scrapping of this mis- 
sile could cause to our already delicate rela- 
tions with our military allies in Europe. 

Mr. Secretary, you are in a unique posi- 
tion, having served as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander and now as Secretary of State. I 
urge you to take a personal interest in this 
important matter. I am confident that after 
President Reagan has received your wise 
counsel and has weighed the potential dam- 
age this decision could cause, he will make 
the proper decision. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HOWELL HEFLIN. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS OF WORLD BANK AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, yesterday 
morning I participated in the opening 
ceremonies of the annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund. President Reagan gave a welcom- 
ing address which I would commend to 
my colleagues. The President recognized 
the important role the IMF and World 
Bank have played in the post-World 
War II period, and stressed our future 
commitment to those institutions. He 
also urged those institutions, and their 
member governments, to recognize the 
importance of economic policies which 
reward individual labor and risk taking. 
He believes, as I do, that economic 
growth can best be fostered in industrial 
and developing countries, by unleashing 


the enormous human capacity which ex- 
ists everywhere, if it is not constrained 
by unnecessary bureaucracies and regu- 
lations. 


But in addition to intelligent domestic 
policies, the President also acknowl- 
edged the need for international coop- 
eration through institutions such as the 
World Bank and IMF, so as to maintain 
an open. trade and financial system and 
to facilitate the development of low-in- 
come countries. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President’s remarks be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

TEXT OF THE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE 1981 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF WorLD BANK AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY FUND 


On behalf of the American people, I am 
delighted to welcome you to Washington for 
your 36th Annual Meeting. It seems your de- 
liberations take on added importance each 
year, and this year will be no exception. I 
believe your meeting can strengthen the na- 
tional resolve and international cooperation 
required for the global economic recovery 
and growth we all are striving to achieve. 


I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
address your distinguished group. It is cus- 
tomary to begin a speech before this Annual 
Meeting with a portrait of the serious prob- 
lems and challenges we face today in the 
world economy. Those problems and chal- 
lenges are certainly there—in force—and I 
will return in a minute to review them. 

But first, let me take just a moment to 
salute the institutions you represent. The 
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IMF and World Bank group have contrib- 
uted enormously to the spread of hope—to a 
better life throughout the world community. 
In the process, they have proven themselves 
capable of change, of adapting to new cir- 
cumstances and the needs of new members. 

Your institutions have worked tirelessly to 
preserve the framework for international eco- 
nomic cooperation and to generate confi- 
dence and competition in the world economy. 
They have been inspired by the ideal of a 
far better world in which economic growth 
and development would spread to all parts 
of the globe. For more than three dec- 
ades, they have worked toward these goals 
and contributed to results that are now 
clearly visible to all. 

This past decade in particular has tested 
the mettle and demonstrated the strength 
and merit of the World Bank and IMF. As 
the development report of the World Bank 
itself notes: 

“The 1970s witnessed international eco- 
nomic convulsions at least as serious as any 
that may be thought highly probable in the 
next 10 years. The world economy’s capacity 
to withstand shocks has been severely tested. 
The tests were not passed with entire suc- 
cess ... but parts of the developing world 
have come through remarkably well.” 

We need to recognize our progress and talk 
about it more in our conversations with one 
another. This in no way denies the immense 
problems we face. But without some sense 
of what we have achieved, without some 
encouragement to believe in our mission, we 
will succumb to defeatism or surrender to 
ill-advised solutions to problems that can 
never yield to grandiose schemes. 

To look at the challenges before us, let us 
recall that vision we originally set out to 
reach through international cooperation. The 
Second World War had left us with the 
realization, born out of the suffering and the 
sacrifices of those years, that never again 
must human initiative and individual liber- 
ties be denied or suppressed. 

The international political and economic 
institutions created after 1945 rested upon & 
belief that the key to national development 
and human progress is individual freedom, 
both political and economic. 

The Bretton Woods institutions and the 
GATT established generalized rules and pro- 
cedures to facilitate individual enterprise and 
an open international trading and financial 
system. They recognized that economic in- 
centives and increasing commercial oppor- 
tunities would be essential to economic re- 
covery and growth. 

We who live in free market societies believe 
that growth, prosperity, and ultimately 
human fulfillment, are created from the 
bottom up, not the government down. 

Only when the human spirit is allowed to 
invent and create, only when individuals are 
given a personal stake in deciding economic 
policies and benefiting from their success— 
only then can societies remain economically 
alive, dynamic, prosperous, progressive and 
free. 

Trust the people. This is the one irrefut- 
able lesson of the entire post-war period 
contradicting the notion that rigid govern- 
ment controls are essential to economic 
development. 


The societies which have achieved the most 
spectacular, broadbased economic progress in 
the shortest period of time are not the most 
tightly controlled, nor necessarily the biggest 
in size, or the wealthiest in natural re- 
sources. No. what unites them all is their 
willingness to believe in the magic of the 
market place. 

Everyday life confirms the fundamentally 
human and democratic ideal that individual 
effort deserves economic reward. Nothing is 
more crushing to the spirit of working peo- 
ple and to the vision of development itself 
than the absence of reward for honest toil 
and legitimate risk. So let me speak plainly: 
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We cannot have prosperity and successful de- 
velopment without economic freedom. Nor 
can we preserve our personal and political 
freedoms without economic freedom, 

Governments that set out to regiment 
their people with the stated objective of pro- 
viding security and liberty have ended up 
losing both. Those which put freedom as the 
first priority also find they have also pro- 
vided security and economic progress. 

The United States is proud of its contribu- 
tions to the goals and institutions of post- 
War development. You can count on us to 
continue to shoulder our responsibilities in 
the challenges we face today. 

We see two of overriding importance: 

Restoring the growth and vitality of the 
world economy; 

And assuring that all countries, especially 
the poorest ones, participate fully in the 
process of growth and development. 

But let us remember, the most important 
contribution any country can make to world 
development is to pursue sound economic 
policies at home. Regrettably, many indus- 
trial countries, including my own, have not 
made this contribution in the recent past. 
We have overspent, overtaxed and overregu- 
lated, with the result being slow growth and 
soaring inflation. This stagflation, as the 
IMF annual report notes, is one of two basic 
problems we must quickly overcome. 

The United States has set its course to eco- 
nomic recovery. Our program is comprehen- 
sive, and as I reminded the American people 
last Thursday evening, it will require effort 
and patience. But the reward is worth work- 
ing for. 

By reducing the rate of Government spend- 
ing, honoring our commitment to balance 
the budget, reducing tax rates to encourage 
productive investment and personal savings, 
eliminating excessive Government regula- 
tion, and maintaining a stable monetary 
policy . . . we are convinced we will enter a 
new era of sustained, noninflationary growth 
and prosperity, the likes of which we have 
not seen for many years. 


And as the world’s largest single market, 
a prosperous, growing U.S. economy will 
mean increased trading opportunities for 
other nations. America now receives half of 
all non-OPEC developing country exports of 
manufactured goods to all industrialized 
countries, even though we account for only 
one-third of the total gross national product 
of those industrialized countries. Lower U.S. 
inflation and interest rates will translate into 
increased availability of financial resources 
at affordable rates. Already, capital markets 
in the United States are more accessible to 
the developing countries than capital 
markets anywhere else in the world. No 
American contribution can do more for de- 
velopment than a growing, prosperous U.S. 
economy. 


The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless a 
nation puts its own financial and economic 
house in order, no amount of aid will pro- 
duce progress. Many countries are recognizing 
this fact and taking dramatic steps to get 
their economies back on a sound footing, I 
know it’s not easy—but it must be done. 


Only with a foundation of sound domestic 
policies can the international economic sys- 
tem continue to expand and improve. My own 
Government is committed to policies of free 
trade, unrestricted investment and open cap- 
ital markets. The financial flows generated by 
trade investment and growth capital flows far 
exceed official development assistance funds 
provided to developing countries. 


At the same time, we are sensitive to the 
needs of the low-income countries. They can 
benefit from international trade and growth 
in the industrial countries because they ex- 
port many raw materials and primary prod- 
ucts the industrial world needs. But they also 
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depend upon our aid to strengthen their 
economies, diversify their exports and work 
toward self-sufficiency. 

The United States recognizes this. Over 
three decades, we have provided more than 
$130 billion in concessional assistance. The 
American people have proven themselves to 
be as compassionate and caring as any on 
Earth. And we will remain so. 

We strongly support the World Bank. And 
because of our strong support, we feel a 
special responsibility to provide constructive 
suggestions to make it more effective. We be- 
lieve these suggestions will permit it to gen- 
erate increased funds for development and to 
support the efforts developing countries are 
making to strengthen their economies, Tak- 
ing into account our budgetary constraints, 
we are committed to providing the Bank and 
(DA resources for them to continue and im- 
rove their contributions to development. 

We know that stimulating private invest- 
nent is also critically important. The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation plays the lead- 
ng role in the bank family in support of 
such investment. Given the importance of 
this role, we hope it can be enhanced. We be- 
lieve all facets of the Bank can play a more 
active role in generating private resources 
and stimulating individual initiative in the 
development effort. 

The IMF also plays a critical role in estab- 
lishing conditions to encourage private cap- 
ital flows to deficit countries. By reaching 
agreements with the IMF on a sound, com- 
prehensive, stabilization program—and by 
demonstrating its determination to imple- 
ment that program—a borrowing country 
signals private markets of its intent to solve 
its own economic problems. 

We are committed to a pragmatic search 
for solutions to produce lasting results. Let 
us put an end to the divisive rhetoric of us 
versus them, North versus South. Instead let 
us decide what all of us—both developed and 
developing countries—can accomplish to- 
gether. Our plans for the Caribbean Basin 
are one example of how we would like to har- 
ness economic energies within a region to 
promote stronger growth. The design and 
success of this undertaking depends upon the 
cooperation of many developed and develop- 
ing countries. 

My colleagues and I also look forward to 
the upcoming summit meeting at Cancun, 
Mexico. That occasion will provide us with 
fresh opportunities to address the serious 
problems we face and encourage each other 
in our common mission. 

In conclusion, each of our societies has a 
destiny to pursue. We have chosen ours in 
light of our experience, our strength and 
our faith. We each are ultimately responsi- 
ble for our actions and the successes and 
failures that they bring. But while individ- 
ually responsible we are also mutually inter- 
dependent. By working together through 
such institutions as the IMF and World 
Bank we can all seek to collaborate on joint 
problems, share our insights, and encourage 
the common good. 

These institutions have reflected a shared 
vision of growth and development through 
political freedom and economic opportunity. 
A liberal and open trade and payments sys- 
tem would reconstruct a shattered world and 
lay the basis for prosperity to help avoid 
future conflicts. This vision has become 
reality for many of us, Let us pledge to con- 
tinue working together to ensure it becomes 
& reality for all. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESENTATION OF THE NCOA "L. 
MENDEL RIVERS AWARD FOR 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION” TO SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, September 22, 1981, I was priv- 
ileged to assist the Noncommissioned 
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Officers Association (NCOA) of the 
United States of America in recogniz- 
ing Senator WILLIAM ARMSTRONG Of Colo- 
rado as the 1981 recipient of the NCOA 
“L. Mendel Rivers Award for Legislative 
Action.” 

This award was first given in 1972. It 
was a means for the association to pay 
tribute to an outstanding Senator or 
Congressman, who through dedication 
and devotion, exhibited great courage in 
support of patriotism and the US. 
Armed Forces. The association appro- 
priately named the award in honor of a 
great American patriot and friend of 
our Armed Forces, the late Congressman 
L. Mendel Rivers of my home State of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I am certain that my 
distinguished colleagues will agree that 
the NCOA has selected one of our most 
able Members to receive its prestigious 
award. It was Senator ARMSTRONG that 
NCOA Officials approached in 1979, seek- 
ing his support of increases in pay for 
military personnel of the active, Reserve, 
and National Guard forces. Senator 
ARMSTRONG not only promised to give 
his support, but he acted almost im- 
mediately to bring the matter to our 
attention. 

Senator ArmstTronG did not rest until 
Congress realized the plight of our serv- 
ice members and enacted legislation that 
gave military personnel a fair and equi- 
table pay increase. In addition, he 


worked diligently to provide equal per 
diem payments for both officers and en- 
listed members of our Armed Forces. 
Mr. President, twice in early 1980, 
Senator ArmMsTrRoNG made attempts to 
add amendments calling for pay hikes 


for the military to certain legislative 
proposals. Although he was blocked in 
these efforts, he did not lose the war. His 
bulldog determination and his. un- 
abashed love for our servicemen and 
women caused the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to take note and act ac- 
cordingly. Subsequent investigations re- 
vealed that many experienced and 
skilled noncommissioned officers and 
petty officers were leaving the military 
services because of inadequate pay and 
allowances. 

The efforts of Senator ARMSTRONG re- 
sulted in increases in military compen- 
sation in 1980 and again this year. We 
will soon have a new Armed Forces pay 
bill going to President Reagan for his 
signature. The bill will provide more pay 
comparability and relieve some com- 
pression in those grades that have ex- 
perienced low retention rates. 

Senator ARMSTRONG is truly deserving 
of this distinguished award. He has lis- 
tened to the plea of 250,000-plus mem- 
bers of the NCOA who are noncommis- 
sioned and petty officers of the Armed 
Forces. Our distinguished colleague re- 
acted, not with words, but in deeds. He 
accomplished the task against great 
odds. 

Mr. President, Birt now joins other 
Senators who have shared this honor in 
past years—Senators Tower and DOLE 
in 1974 and 1978, respectively, and my- 
self in 1972. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I join 
the NCOA, its president, Normand M. 
Gonsauls, and its chairman of the board, 
“Mack” McKinney, in a salute to our 
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colleague, BILL ARMSTRONG, for a job 
well done. We hope that Birt will con- 
tinue to stand tall in this Senate for the 
men and women of our Armed Forces. 


IMMIGRATION AND TERRORISM 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague from North Car- 
olina recently wrote an important article 
for Washington Dateline, a syndicated 
column edited by Robert H. Goldsbor- 
ough of Westminster, Md. Senator JOHN 
East points out a frightening aspect of 
the near collapse of our border security: 
The millions of foreigners illegally enter- 
ing our Nation probably include agents 
of unfriendly governments and danger- 
ous terrorists. This is one more reason 
why we must promptly act to enforce 
and reform our immigration laws. 

Mr. President, in order to share this 
excellent column with my colleagues, I 
ask unanimous consent that this view- 
point appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Dateline, 
Sept. 22, 1981] 


IMPORTING TERROR 
(By Senator JoHN East) 


The name Kristina Berster may not mean 
much to most Americans today, but there 
are good reasons why we should bear it in 
mind. In the summer of 1978 Miss Berster, 
a native of West Germany, was arrested at 
the Canadian-U.S. border for attempting to 
enter the United States on a false passport. 
Miss Berster, it turned out, was a member of 
a notorious West German terrorist group, 
and her phony passport had been stolen from 
an Iranian consulate in Switzerland during 
its occupation by anti-Shah demonstrators, 
Why she was trying to enter the United 
States, whom she was supposed to meet here, 
and other natural questions that might occur 
to citizens concerned with the threats of our 
internal securify have never been answered. 

Federal authorities had no trouble appre- 
hending Kristina Berster, although they may 
have missed some of her colleagues who could 
also have entered. Miss Berster’s false pass- 
port made her stand out like a sore thumb. 
But what about those who enter the United 
States without passports, real or phony? 

I am referring to the 1.5 to 2 million il- 
legal immigrants who enter the United States 
every year according to information supplied 
by Attorney General William French Smith. 
About one half of these illegals come from 
Mexico, others from various countries in 
Central America and the Caribbean, and 
some from northern Africa and the Middle 
East. Many of the countries from which the 
immigrants hail are politically unstable with 
their own indigenous terrorist. groups—most 
of which regard the United States as the 
main source of the world’s problems. 

No doubt the vast majority of immigrants, 
illegal or not, come to the United States for 
entirely innocent reasons—to find work, 
escape persecution, or, less innocently per- 
haps, to lock themselves into the still mu- 
nificent welfare system. But there is reason 
to believe that some immigrants may be the 
fore-runners of imported terrorism. 

According to a UPI story published earlier 
this year, Mexican police recently arrested 
two Mexicans and two Americans who were 
members of a terrorist group planning to kill 
U.S. Border Patrol agents. This group called 
itself the “Che Guevara Commandos” after 
the notorious Cuban Communist terrorist 
who met his death in Bolivia in 1967. 

A common theme in the last ten to fifteen 
years of terrorism has been an appeal to 
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ethnic separation and pseudo-nationslism. 
A great many identifiable ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities in the Western world have 
spawned one or more groups of this cate- 
gory; and in Europe, the Bretons and Corsi- 
cans of France, and the Basques of Spain 
represent similar tendencies. Obviously not 
every member of these minorities is a ter- 
rorist or & sympathizer with terrorism, and 
not all these minorities have some legitimate 
grievances that are not to be ignored simply 
because of the terrorist tactics adopted by 
a few. 

The unrestricted and unchecked immigre- 
tion into the United States obviously sets 
the stage for similar separatist or terrorist 
movements here. And let us not forget that 
such movements often receive the blessing 
of and active support from Fidel Castro, Yas- 
ser Arafat, Col. Qaddafe, and the Kremlin— 
the main sponsors of what has come to be 
called the “Terror International.” In testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Security 
and Terrorism of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, Mr. Robert Moss, one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on terrorism and the 
subversive tactics of Communism states: 

According to reliable Western intelligence 
sources, Castro boasted to this assembly of 
revolutionary leaders of the Western hemi- 
sphere in July of 1980 that Cuba would not 
only spread revolution throughout Central 
America but had developed the capacity to 
ignite a race war in the United States. He 
described with relish the race riots that had 
shaken Miami, Orlando and other U.S. cities 
that spring, claiming that Cuba’s network 
of undercover operatives in the United States 
was so extensive that “we can make the 


Miami upheavals look like a sunshower.” 

The potential terrorist threat to the 
United States from immigrants might not 
be a serious problem if the authorities re- 
sponsible for checking immigrants—the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service—were 
an adequate agency. Unfortunately, the INS 


has a force of only 9,750 personnel who are 
responsible for watching the U.S. land bor- 
der of Mexico and the arriving planes and 
docking ships throughout the United States. 
The U.S. Border Patrol is smaller than the 
police forces of some large American cities, 
but it is responsible for guarding over 6,000 
miles of the American border. 

The deluge of illegal immigrants into the 
United States in recent years has sparked 
controversy over the economic, political, and 
cultural consequences of the influx. To ig- 
nore the real problems attendant on the 
wave of refugees and immigrants is not help- 
ful to anyone—and it could lead to hun- 
dreds of Kristina Berters penetrating our 
borders undetected—until their bombs and 
bullets announce that we have imported 
terrorism along with our textiles and tele- 
vision sets. 


REAGAN ADMINISTRATION PRO- 
POSES TO EXPORT ALASKA CRUDE 
OIL TO JAPAN 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Post carries a front page 
story on the Reagan administration’s 
plans to ask Congress to remove the ex- 
isting prohibitions on the export of Alas- 
ka crude oil. According to the story, a 
White House study group will recommend 
that the ban be lifted in a report to the 
Cabinet Council on Energy and Natural 
Resources next week. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the story appear 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 


Mr. President, I am shocked and disap- 


pointed that the administration would 
seriously consider such a foolhardy pro- 
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posal. In many respects, congressional 
adoption of the export prohibition con- 
tained in the 1973 Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
Act represented a compact between 
representatives of States who wanted a 
trans-Canadian pipeline and those who 
favored a trans-Alaska pipeline with 
tanker movement to U.S. ports and refin- 
eries, The Northern Tier and Midwestern 
States were properly concerned that an 
Alaskan pipeline would lead to Alaskan 
crude oil being exported to Japan and 
the Far East while their regions of the 
country were experiencing shortages be- 
cause of Canadian cutbacks and declin- 
ing produttion. The Reagan administra- 
tion is now seriously considering a pro- 
posal to break this key congressional 
agreement which led to the adoption of 
extraordinary expediting legislation to 
proceed with construction of the trans- 
Alaska pipeline. 

This is not fair to these States. It also 
is not in the national interest. 

Furthermore oil producers in the Prud- 
hoe field—the oil in question—do not ad- 
vocate this change. They recognize the 
advantages of American oil for Amer- 
icans. The proposal of swaps with Japan 
is an old saw without any thoughtful 
American support. 

Lifting the prohibition on export of 
Alaskan oil will increase U.S. dependence 
on insecure sources of foreign oil. Every 
barrel exported from Alaska must be re- 
placed with a barrel of imported oil from 
Libya, Algeria, Nigeria, the Persian Gulf, 
Venezuela, or Mexico. This endangers our 
national security. It sends the wrong 
signals about our resolve to become en- 
ergy independent to OPEC, to Russia and 
the rest of the free world. Coming on top 
of the administration’s proposals to scrap 
our alternative energy and synthetic fuels 
program and to dismantle the Depart- 
ment of Energy, this proposal signals a 
full fledged retreat. 

Permitting the export of Alaskan oil 
will seriously cripple the already thin 
U.S. tanker fleet. The chairmen of the 
committees which have jurisdiction over 
merchant marine affairs and the ranking 
majority and minority members of these 
committees, have recently written Sec- 
retary Watt on this subject. Let me quote 
from their letter: 

Of the approximately 270 vessels com- 
prising the U.S.-flag tanker fleet, 60 to 80— 
representing 31 percent of our tanker fleet's 
deadweight tonnage—are engaged in trans- 
porting Alaskan oil to the West Coast and 
to the Gulf and East coasts through the 
Panama Canal. The Maritime Administration 
estimates that as many as 50 of these ves- 
sels may be displaced by foreign-fiag ships 
if Alaskan oil is exported. Owing to the 
worldwide surplus of tanker tonnage, it is 
unlikely that these displaced vessels will find 
other business and most, if not all, will be 
taken out of service. 

As a result, the carriers will suffer finan- 
cially and some 3,200 maritime jobs will be 
lost, not to mention the adverse economic 
impact on shipbuilding and all other mari- 
time-related industries. Moreover, if the 
owners of the displaced vessels default on 
their ship payments, the federal govern- 
ment could be subjected to a potential lia- 
bility of over $400 million in loan guarantees 
under Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936. The dire consequences of such a result 
for the Administration's efforts to curb the 
federal budget are obvious. 
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Furthermore, the loss of U.S.-flag ves- 
sels currently engaged in the Alaskan oil 
trade will further diminish the capability— 
already dangerously low—of our merchant 
marine to serve in its historic and essential 
role as an adjunct to the military in times 
of war or national emergency. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter ap- 
pear at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, this week the press is 
reporting that President Reagan has 
reached decisions on deployment of the 
MX missile, the B-1 bomber, and other 
new and expensive strategic military 
systems to increase U.S. military capa- 
bility. I respectfully suggest that the pro- 
posal to export Alaskan oil flies in the 
face of efforts to increase this country’s 
national security. 

First, it increases our dependence on 
insecure sources of foreign oil. 

Second, it would deal a crippling blow 
to an already overaged and thin mer- 
chant marine fleet that represents a 
vital military strategic reserve. 

Third, it would seriously undermine 
the economics of new crude oil pipeline 
systems—the Panama Canal pipeline 
and the Northern Tier pipeline—de- 
signed to enhance the Nation's security 
by efficiently moving oil from the west 
coast to the gulf coast and to Northern 
Tier and to midcontinent refining 
centers. 

Mr. President, I fully intend to oppose 
any efforts to export Alaskan oil to Japan 
or anywhere else. I am deeply concerned 
that this is another instance of funda- 
mental—and, I believe wrong—change 
in longstanding and proven policies that 
are being driven by the administration’s 
frantic desire to increase revenue to the 
Treasury. We must recognize that some 
things are more important to our na- 
tional interest than temporarily increas- 
ing revenue to the Treasury. 

My office has obtained a copy of an 
administration document on the subject 
of exporting Alaskan oil. I do not know 
if this is the latest draft of the White 
House study group’s report or a very 
early draft. In any event, based upon the 
story in this morning’s Washington Post, 
the arguments and the figures used are 
virtually identical, if not identical. 

Mr. President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent that this 10-page document, 
which is entitled “Issue Paper: Alaskan 
Crude Oil Exports” be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I have added my critique to the paper at 
appropriate places which I hope puts 
more commonsense to their naive, ill- 
founded findings. The document speaks 
for itself. 

I encourage Members to examine it 
with care. It proposes that Congress act 
to export Alaskan oil to Japan. The sup- 
posed benefits of this policy are increased 
profits for the major oil producers on 
the Alaskan north slope: increased roy- 
alty and tax revenues to the State of 
Alaska; and temporarily increased tax 
revenues to the United States from the 
windfall profit tax. 


In return, what are the costs? The 
costs are immense: 


The loss of markets for U.S. tankers 
to foreign carriers; 
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The loss of U.S. jobs crewing American 
vessels and maintaining them in Ameri- 
can shipyards; 

Giving up over one-half million barrels 
per day of secure Alaskan oil for im- 
ported oil in the same volume from in- 
secure foreign sources; 

Reducing our national security; and 

Undercutting investments by U.S. 
companies to build needed pipelines and 
other facilities in this country to move 
Alaskan oil to areas of need. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to see 
the country pay these costs. I support 
a policy of U.S. oil for American con- 
sumers. I support a policy that creates 
and maintains U.S. jobs and generates 
economic activity for U.S. consumers. 
I support the present policy of not ex- 
porting Alaskan oil. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALASKAN CRUDE OIL Exports 


Should the U.S. permit exports of Alaskan 
crude? Doing so would improve the efficiency 
of U.S. economy by lowering the cost of 
transporting Alaskan crude to market. Per- 
mitting exports would also increase pro- 
ducers’ profits and the tax revenues of the 
U.S. government and the state of Alaska, 
while leaving the cost of oil to U.S. con- 
sumers unchanged. Some environmental 
groups and maritime labor unions opposed 
previous attempts to remove restrictions on 
the export of Alaskan crude. 

MELCHER comment: Congress has over- 
whelmingly voted against foreign sales or 
swaps of Alaskan oll so that Americans re- 
ceived and used this domestic oil. 


BACKGROUND 


The exports issue has been a controversial 
one for Congress. Several points about this 
controversy’s history are worth noting here, 
to better understand the political prospects 
for lifting the ban. 

Many early export opponents had sought a 
trans-Canadian rather than trans-Alaskan 
route for the pipeline, as a means of making 
Alaskan oil readily available to midwestern 
states. When the trans-Alaskan route was 
set, some Midwestern Congressmen and Sen- 
ators feared that West Coast refineries would 
have insufficient capacity to absorb all 
Alaskan production. They didn't want to 
build a pipeline across Alaska only to supply 
oil to the Japanese. Therefore, despite oll in- 
dustry protestations that exports were not 
contemplated, they wrote export limitations 
into the law as a means of ensuring that 
Alaskan oil reached American users. Since 
the pipeline was buil., many of these in- 
dividuals have changed their views, and 
many more have left the Congress. For ex- 
ample, Senator Stevenson supported the 
trans-Canada route and opposed exports in 
1973; in 1979, however, he lead the fight for 
export approval on the Senate floor. 

MELCHER comment: This fight again re- 
sulted in overwhelmingly rejecting the prop- 
osition of export of Alaskan oil but kept it 
for U.S. consumers. 

Restrictions on Alaskan exports have stiff- 
ened over time in two ways. First, Congress 
has made the Presidential findings that must 
precede exports harder to establish. Second, 
Congress has made it easier for Congressional 
opponents to stop exports even if the Presi- 
dent approves them. The Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline (TAP) Act permitted exports if (1) 
the President found that they were in the 
national interest, and wouldn’t reduce the 
quality and quantity of petroleum available 
in the U.S., and (il) both Houses failed to 
disapprove within 60 days. (Under the TAP 
Act, therefore, one House cannot stop exports 
if the other approves them.) The 1977 Ex- 
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ports Administration Act (EAA) added more 
conditions regarding Presidential findings 
and, more importantly, gave either House 
the authority to veto exports. The 1979 EAA 
added still more stringent conditions, and 
provided that both Houses had to approve 
exports before they could occur. Thus, cur- 
rent law allows either House to stop exports 
by doing nothing, even if the other approves. 

In 1979, the Carter Administration tried 
to secure permission to approve exports on 
a limited basis, and was resoundingly de- 
feated. They proposed an EAA provision 
which would authorize swaps of Alaskan ex- 
ports for imports from other countries, for 
Alaskan production in excess of the 1.2 
MMB/D then supplied. This provision was 
defeated in committee and on the floor of 
both Houses. 

Much has changed since 1979 which might 
favor lifting the exports ban. The passage 
of the Windfall Profits Tax means that lift- 
ing the ban would favor the U.S. Treasury 
much more, and the oil companies much 
less, than was previously the case. In addi- 
tion, GOP control of the Senate bodes well 
for allowing exports: many Republican Sen- 
ators supported exports in 1979, while most 
Democrats opposed the Administration. 

MELCHER comment. The speculation on 
additional Senate Republican support may 
be wishful thinking by a White House think 
tank and assumes a large change in votes. 


BENEFITS FROM LIFTING THE BAN 


Permitting exports would benefit the U.S. 
economy by making it more efficient. Cur- 
rently, West Coast refineries cannot handle 
all Alaskan production, so more than one- 
third of Alaskan crude oil is shipped from 
Valdez to ports on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
oil moves on U.S. flag tankers, at a cost of 
around $5 per barrel, because the Jones Act 
requires that U.S. ships carry cargoes be- 
tween U.S. ports. If exports were permitted 
this oil would be shipped to Japan, or other 
Far East nations, Transportation on this 
route would cost around 60 cents/barrel on 
the world tanker market, and nearly $3/bar- 
rel if American tankers were guaranteed the 
Valdez-to-Far East trade. As a result of these 
reduced transportation costs, wellhead prices 
would rise roughly $2 to $4 per barrel! Table 
1 displays the effect of this increase in well- 
head prices: the profits of Alaskan producers, 
and the tax revenues of the State and the 
U.S. Government, would increase as well. 


MELCHER comment. The above contem- 
plates the reduction in the use of American 
tankers, loss of Jobs for American seamen, 
and thus loss of American maritime income. 
That is not desirable, and is only consistent 
with the misguided basis of this paper which 
is American aid for foreign consumers. 


The size of the profit and revenue effects 
shown in Table 1 depends on two factors. 
First, how much Alaskan oil will foreign 
buyers bid away from U.S, consumers? We 
estimate that they will displace only the 594 
MB/D presently shipped to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and that they will not reduce the 
amount of crude currently shipped to the 
U.S. West Coast and Hawaii." 

MELCHER comment. The "small amount” of 
price increase would be greatly increased 
with any supply disruption. 


i Wellhead prices equal the quality-ad- 
justed world price in a given market, less 
the cost of shipping crude to that market. 
Therefore, wellhead prices will increase if 
transportation costs go down. 

2 Alaskan producers currently market 
their crude at a price very near the world 
price, on the U.S. West Coast. Consequently, 
lifting the ban will increase the West Coast 
price by a small amount, if it increases this 
price at all. Therefore, we expect that West 
Coast refiners will not cut back their con- 
sumption of Alaskan crude, if exports are 
permitted. 
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Second, will U.S. flag tankers be guaran- 
teed any or all of the Alaska-to-Far East 
trade? Table 1 shows the implications of a 
U.S. flag monopoly, at one extreme, and of 
no special status for U.S. ships, at the other. 
TaBLe 1. Increases in annual tar revenues 

and profits if exports are permitted 
(Means of shipment to Japan) 
[In millions] 


World market U.S. flag 
tankers tankers 

Increases in: 
Alaskan State revenues 


$102 
197 
11 


MELCHER comment. This table assumes 
stable supplies from foreign sources and ig- 
nores any possibility of world supply dis- 
ruptions. It is a scenario of making the 
U.S. more dependent on imported oll—a 
backward step. 


Lifting the exports ban might provide an- 
other economic benefit, by encouraging 
further exploration and production in 
Alaska. A considerable incentive for such 
production already exists, since the Wind- 
fall Profits Tax applies only to the Sadlero- 
chit reservoir currently in production, and 
will not apply to oil coming from other 
areas. Lifting the ban will strengthen this 
incentive. Not only will new production 
earnings be taxed less severely; these earn- 
ings ought to be considerably higher, as 
export-induced transportation sayings drive 
up the wellhead price. 

MELCHER comment. The North Slope oil- 
producing, companies have never, and do not 
now, advocate the foreign sales or swaps Of 
their oil. 


Quite apart from the economic advantages 
summarized above, lifting the exports ban 
will bring two distinct political benefits. 
First, allowing exports will improve relations 
with Japan. Second, exports will improve the 
trade balance between the U.S. and Japan. 
Of course, exports from Alaska will be re- 
placed by imports from foreign sources, Nev- 
ertheless, the appearance of a more favorable 
trading relationship might prove useful in 
fending off protectionist pressures directed at 
Japan, 

MELCHER comment, Gobbledegook, 


COSTS OF PERMITTING EXPORTS 


Lifting the exports ban will directly affect 
the U.S. shipping industry, and the pros- 
pects for West-to-East pipelines. In addition, 
some observers perceive energy security risks 
in allowing exports. This section describes 
exports’ likely impact in each area. 


COSTS OF EXPORTS I; THE EFFECT OF LIFTING THE 
BAN ON U.S. TANKERS 

Discussions with Maritime Administration 
Officials suggest that permitting exports will 
affect the 66 or so ships currently engaged 
in the Alaskan trade, and that different cat- 
egories of tankers will be differently affected. 
The following section will describe these ef- 
fects for large, small, and mid-sized U.S. flag 
tankers. First, however, we provide some 
background information about the U.S. tank- 
er industry as a whole. 

We noted above that the U.S. maritime in- 
dustry enjoys a legal monopoly on shipments 
between American ports. In addition, the 
U.S. government provides subsidies to some 
U.S. flag tankers, to permit them to operate 
on the world market, despite cheaper for- 
eign-flag competition. (Some subsidies cover 
the difference between U.S. and world market 
construction costs; others cover the differ- 
ence between U.S. and world market operat- 
ing costs.) Normally, the government does 
not permit subsidized vessels to operate on 
domestic routes. However, unsubsidized 
tanker capacity has not been sufficient to 
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meet the demands of the U.S. Pacific trade, 
so the Maritime Administration has granted 
six-month waivers to ship owners willing to 
pay back their government subsidies in order 
to participate in the Valdez-West Coast and 
Valdez-Panama trade. 

Large tankers.—These ships (100,000 DWT 
and up) are currently employed only in the 
Valdez-West Coast and Valdez-Panama legs 
of the Alaskan trade. If the ban is lifted, and 
if U.S. flag ships are not guaranteed some 
shipments to Japan, excess capacity will be 
available for the Valdez-West Coast route. 
(After a transition period, producers will no 
longer ship oil to Panama.) Some of this 
excess capacity could leave the West Coast 
trade. Two ships operating on six-month 
waivers could return to the international 
trade; two others which bought back their 
subsidies to participate in the domestic mar- 
ket could also do so. In addition, this situa- 
tion will probably cause lower tanker rates 
to U.S. West Coast ports, as tankers displaced 
from the Valdez-Panama run compete for 
West Coast business. 

It is not clear that any. large U.S. flag 
tankers will be put out of business by losing 
the Valdez-Panama trade. Our calculations 
suggest that such tankers currently charge 
shipping rates more than two times as large 
as their operating costs, not counting return 
to capital. Thus, even if Valdez-West Coast 
rates dropped dramatically, operators might 
find continued operation in the protected 
U.S. tanker market to be preferable to in- 
curring the costs of laying up (i.e., storing) 
their ships, or of scrapping them altogether.* 
Similarly, government subsidies could make 
operation on the world market a feasible 
alterative for some large tankers. Of course, 
all of these alternatives involve sharply re- 
duced profits, even if every large tanker re- 
mains in operation. 

Medium and Small Tankers.—Lifting the 
ban will displace twenty-one small tankers 
which currently shuttle crude from the Pa- 
cific coast of Panama to refineries on the U.S. 
Gulf Coast. However, small product tankers 
are currently in demand, and small crude 
tankers might be converted to find alterna- 
tive employment in the product trades. Many 
small crude tankers are around twenty years 
old, however, and capital costs are probably 
paid off consequently, owners may choose to 
replace this tonnage with new product car- 
riers which are more suited to the growing 
demand for product tankers. 

Lifting the ban will almost certainly put 
nine mid-sized tankers out of business. The 
mid-sized tankers are generally suited to the 
Alaska trade. Nine of these ten tankers cur- 
rently shuttle crude through the Panama 
Canal to Gulf Coast ports. Alternative uses 
for them ere limited. The draft of the mid- 
sized tankers prohibits their entry into shal- 
low Eastern and Gulf Coast harbors, so they 
cannot be absorbed by the product trade. 
An operating differential subsidy is available 
to offset the difference between the cost of 
mid-sized U.S. flag tankers and that of for- 
eign tankers on the world market. However, 
our calculations suggest that these ships’ 
operating costs per barrel per day are roughly 
twice that of large tankers. Thus, these ships 
will be at a competitive disadvantage relative 
to other U.S. flag vessels—and at an extreme 
competitive disadvantage relative to foreign 
flag ships—on the international market. Un- 
less the government chooses to compensate 
for their marked inefficiency, therefore, these 
ships will cease operation, and their 26 man 
crews will have to seek other employment. 


COSTS OF EXPORTS II: THE EFFECT OF LIFTING 
THE BAN; WEST TO EAST PIPELINES 


If exports are permitted, it seems unlikely 


*Operation elsewhere in the protected U.S. 
tanker market is not a feasible alternative: 
the draft of these ships makes it impossible 
for them to enter most Eastern and Gulf 
Coast ports. 
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that the private sector will choose to finance 
any of the currently proposed West-to-East 
pipelines. In fact, the prospect that the ban 
might someday be lifted has probably de- 
terred investors from moving more quickly 
in this area. The only pipeline project that 
has left the drawing boards, in fact, is the 
Panama pipe, on which construction is 
scheduled to begin this summer, and which 
will commence service late in 1982. Lifting 
the export ban will probably kill this pipe- 
line. Although its backers promise a $1 per 
barrel reduction in the cost of shipping to 
the U.S. Gulf and therefore a $1 higher well- 
head price, shipping Alaskan crude to Japan 
would increase the wellhead price much 
more. Thus, allowing exports will render the 
pipeline infeasible, even if U.S. flag ships 
obtain a monopoly on the trade. 

Labor unions recognize the threat that ex- 
ports pose to potential jobs in pipeline con- 
struction. Therefore, additional opposition is 
likely to come from this quarter. 

MELCHER comment. The need for stable 
crude supply for Northern tier and Midwest 
states will be met by the proposed Northern 
tier pipeline which has cleared permitting 
approval by the federal government and 4 
out of 5 states it would cross. This pipeline 
will be privately financed and deliver Alaskan 
and other domestic oil and foreign oil to re- 
fineries in a dozen states. 


COSTS OF EXPORTS III: THE EFFECT OF LIFTING 
THE BAN ON ENERGY SECURITY 


The energy security argument for main- 
taining a ban on exports of Alaskan crude 
oil can be simply stated: it ensures that some 
1.5 MMB/D of U.S. demand will be met by 
supplies from a secure and stable source. 

MELCHER comment. This is still valid—the 
over-riding issue. 

We believe this benefit is more illusory 
than real. Alaska is clearly secure and stable, 
but the fact that Alaskan oil can be sold to 
Japan as well as the U.S. will not hurt the 
U.S. During a disruption, oil prices will be 
bid up more or less evenly all over the world. 
In such a situation, the amount of supply 
available with a ban will be little different 
from the amount available without a ban. 
If the U.S. wishes to hedge against unfavora- 
ble outcomes during a disruption, moreover, 
it can require contingency provisions in all 
sales contracts with Japanese purchasers. 

MELCHER comment. Pressures to continue 
the sales contracts to Japan or other country 
would put a bind on any needed disruptions, 
no matter how serious U.S. needs. 

Maintaining the ban does affect energy se- 
curity indirectly, through its impact on 
Alaska’s incentive to place state royalty oll 
in the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. Permit- 
ting exports would reduce Alaska’s interest 
in SPR storage proposals. 

MELCHER comment. Is this an after- 
thought? The authors of the paper should 
have done as Casey Stengel use to say, “They 
should have stood in bed.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1981] 
LIFTING oF BAN ON ALASKA Om 
EXPORTS FAVORED 
(By Thomas W. Lippman and John M. Berry) 

A White House study group will recom- 
mend that President Reagan seek congres- 
sional authorization to lift the ban on ex- 
porting Alaskan crude oil, government and 
industry sources said yesterday. 

A draft of the group's report says removal 
of the ban could increase federal revenues 
from oil industry taxes by $520 million a 
year. Alaska could get an added $267 million 
annually, and the producers could reap addi- 
tional profits of up to $30 million. 

The study group, headed by Danny Boggs 
of the White House Office of Policy Develop- 
ment, is expected to submit its proposal to 
the Cabinet Council on Energy and Natural 
Resources within a week. 

The report will say that removal of the 
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export ban would permit the oil to be sold 
for higher prices abroad, increase profits by 
reducing transportation costs, and improve 
relations with Japan, the prospective pur- 
chaser of the oil. The prospect of increased 
profits would encourage further oil explora- 
tion in Alaska, the draft says. 

Reports that the recommendation is about 
to be submitted have stirred opposition in 
Congress and in the maritime industry. Ship 
operators and unions are strenuously op- 
posed to the idea because, as long as the oil 
is limited to domestic purchase, the Jones 
Act of 1920 requires that it be carried in 
U.S.-registered vessels, but if exported it 
could be carried in foreign-fiag ships. 

Rep. Stewart B. McKinney (R.-Conn.), & 
leader of congressional opposition to the ex- 
port plan, wrote to President Reagan last 
week to remind him that Congress has re- 
fused to permit the export of Alaskan crude 
twice, and would surely do so again. Under 
the Export Administration Act of 1979, both 
houses of Congress must approve any Alaskan 
oil exports. 

Boggs said that “there is no finalized 
White House report” on the oll-export pro- 
posal because “it has to be reviewed by the 
Cabinet,” but he did not deny that the study 
group had concluded the ban should be 
lifted. 

The report deals only with oil from the 
Prudhoe Bay field on Alaska’s North Slope. 
This oil is carried south through the Trans- 
Alaska pipeline to a tanker terminal at 
Valdez. The pipeline carries about 1.5 mil- 
lion barrels a day, about 18 percent of US. 
domestic production. About one-third of 
that would be available for export. 

The draft of the Boggs group’s report, ob- 
tained by The Washington Post, says that if 
exports were opened to unrestricted tanker 
traffic instead of limited to higher-cost U.S.- 
flag tankers, transportation costs would be 
reduced from $5 to as little as 60 cents per 
barrel. 

The increase in profits and tax revenues 
would be about one-third as great, the report 
says, if U.S.-flag vessels were used for the 
exported crude. 

The report dismisses as “more illusory than 
real” the argument of export opponents that 
exports should continue to be prohibited for 
security reasons. If the United States wishes 
to protect its ofl sources in the event of an 
emergency, it says, it can add a contingency 
clause to any export contracts with Japan. 

Boggs said the recommendation about ex- 
porting Alaskan oil was not linked to any 
parallel agreement on a replacement source 
of crude. Industry reports have said that 
the exported crude would be replaced by 
imports from Mexico, but Boggs said he has 
been “telling everybody for months” that 
there is no connection between the two 
proposals. 

From the administration’s viewpoint, as 
the preliminary report notes, the export 
proposal would have two immediate advan- 
tages: increasing revenues at a time when 
the White House is searching for funds to 
help balance the budget, and improving the 
U.S. bilateral trade position with Japan. 

Not only would it reduce the imbalance 
in bilateral trade, the report says, but it 
would be a useful bargaining chip in nego- 
tiations with the Japanese over export lim- 
itations. 

The ofl companies have not been pressing 
for the right to export the oll, because all 
of the oll being produced on the North Slope 
by Exxon and Arco is utilized in their re- 
fineries. Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), the largest 
producer, sells a large part of its output to 
other refiners. 

Lifting the export ban likely would kill 
two remaining proposed West-to-East crude 
oll pipeline projects, one in Panama and the 
other the northern-tier project from Wash- 
ington state to the upper Midwest. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1981. 
Hon. JaMEs G. WATT, 
The Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It is our understand- 
ing that the Cabinet Council on Natural 
Resources and Environment is considering 
the export of Alaskan oil. Allowing such 
exports will have serious adverse con- 
sequences for the United States merchant 
marine and an undesirable impact on our 
national security, international relations 
and, possibly, the federal budget. Accord- 
ingly, we urge you and the entire Cabinet 
Council to give this matter the most careful 
consideration. 


Of the approximately 270 vessels compris- 
ing the U.S.-flag tanker fleet, 60 to 80—rep- 
resenting 31 percent of our tanker fleet’s 
deadweight tonnage—are engaged in trans- 
porting Alaskan oil to the West Coast and 
to the Gulf and East Coasts through the 
Panama Canal. The Maritime Administra- 
tion estimates that as many as 50 of these 
vessels may be displaced by foreign-flag 
ships if Alaskan oil is exported. Owing to 
the worldwide surplus of tanker tonnage, 
it is unlikely that these displaced vessels 
will find other business and most, if not 
all, will be taken out of service. 


As a result, the carriers will suffer finan- 
cially and some 3,200 martime jobs will be 
lost, not to mention the adverse economic 
impact on shipbuilding and all other mari- 
time-related industries. Moreover, if the 
owners of the displaced vessels default on 
their ship payments, the federal govern- 
ment could be subjected to a potential lia- 
bility of over $400 million in loan guaran- 
tees under Title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936. The dire consequences of such a 
result for the Administration's efforts to 
curb the federal budget are obvious. 


In addition, the feasibility of exporting 


Alaskan oil to Japan in exchange for Mexi- 
can oll is highly suspect since we have no 
assurance that Mexico will be willing or 
able to increase its exports to the United 
States. Furthermore, the loss of US.-flag 
vessels currently engaged in the Alaskan 
oll trade will further diminish the capa- 


bility—already dangerously low—of our 
merchant marine to serve in its historic and 
essential role as an adjunct to the military 
in times of war or national emergency. 


Finally, public support for the explora- 
tion of necessary alternative energy sources 
and plans such as the strategic ofl reserve 
will be undermined if the American people 
perceive, and correctly so, that the United 
States is depleting domestic oil resources 
at the expense of increasing foreign imports, 

The maritime issues involved in the Cabi- 
nets Council’s deliberatiors are serious and 
far-reaching; they deserve careful consid- 
eration. Your attention to this matter is 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 

erles: 
WALTER B. JONES, 
Chairman. 
MARIO BIAGGI, 
Vice Chairman. 
GENE SNYDER, 
Ranking Minority Member. 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and 

Transportation: 
BoB Packwoop, 
Chairman. 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
Ranking Minority Member. 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Ranking Minority Member, Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee. 
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TALKING STRAIGHT ABOUT 
PRISONS 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
yesterday's Washington Post by James Q. 
Wilson entitled “Talking Straight About 
Prisons” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALKING STRAIGHT ABOUT PRISONS 
(By James Q. Wilson) 

The recommendation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Task Force on Violent Crime (of which 
I was a member)— that federal aid be sup- 
plied to the states to assist in building cor- 
rectional facilities—merely restates what 
countless , Judges, and correctional 
Officials have long said: our prison system 
suffers from neglect, overcrowding and in- 
adequacy. 

Nonetheless, arguments are raised against 
this or any other proposal to increase prison 
capacity. The “decarceration” movement is 
not as strong as it once was, but many liberal 
groups still call for a moratorium on prison 
construction. And many conservatives, de- 
spite their professed concern for law and or- 
der, regularly oppose higher spending on cor- 
rections. President Reagan, in his speech on 
crime yesterday, did not mention the task 
force’s recommendations on prisons. 

Few persons, and certainly not I, argue 
that prison is the only suitable disposition 
for convicted offenders. We are today wit- 
nessing & good deal of ve and con- 
structive experimentation with other ways of 
handling the less serious, nonviolent of- 
fender—community service, victim restitu- 
tion, intensive probation, supported work, 
and the like. But prison is the appropriate 
disposition for a large number of offenders. 
To understand why prison capacity must be 
increased to accommodate the staggering 
growth in prison populations, it is first neces- 
sary to dispose of certain misleading argu- 
ments against that increase. 

(1) “There are too many in prison who 
don't need to be there.” 

If by “need” you mean that prison should 
be reserved for persons who are uncon- 
trollable, so pathologically unstable that they 
will be an immediate, violent menace to 
others if released, then the statement is par- 
tially true. But prison serves many purposes 
beyond confining the bloodthirsty—it deters 
would-be offenders, it incapacitates known 
offenders, it assures the innocent that justice 
is done and it averts private vengeance. 
Moreover, one should not suppose that Judges 
today send to prison many persons convicted 
of minor offenses. In 1960 murderers, assault- 
ers and robbers made up one-third of the 
prison population; by 1974, they made up 
nearly half. Only 1 percent of the prisoners 
are there for sex offenses other than forcible 
rape, only 5 or 6 percent for drug possession 
or marijuana trafficking. 

(2) “Better prisons only coddle criminals.” 

Society has the right to deprive a con- 
victed offender of his liberty; it does not have 
the right to deprive him of the elements 
of human decency by exposing him to bru- 
tality, homosexual rape or riotous cellmates. 
And .if arguments of justice and humanity 
do not move you, consider the practical 
problem: many judges will not sentence even 
serious offenders to prisons they regard as 
inhumane, and thus such criminals are put 
back on the street. In 1980, 19 states were 
operating prisons under court orders and 
another dozen faced serious court challenges. 

(3) “The United States already sentences 
to prison a higher proportion of its popula- 
tion than any other Western nation.” 
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Strictly speaking, this is true, but what 
of it? It is analogous to saying we have a 
higher proportion of our population in 
hospitals or schools or offices than any other 
nation. The correct question is: what pro- 
portion of convicted offenders is imprisoned? 
When Kenneth I. Wolpin at Yale compared 
the United States and England, he dis- 
covered that a much smaller proportion of 
convicted offenders was imprisoned here 
than in England—for every offense. The 
United States has more people in prison 
chiefly because it has more crime. 

(4) “Prisons make matters worse because 
they are schools for crime.” 

I know of no systematic evidence for this 
familiar assertion. As far as we can tell from 
the many studies comparing offenders, 
prison neither rehabilitates nor debilitates— 
that is, on the average, the crimes committed 
by persons after leaving prison or after leav- 
ing a rehabilitation program are about the 
same as they were before they entered. It 
may well be that there are some offenders 
who commit more crimes after having gone 
to prison and some who commit fewer, but 
we have few studies that examine these fine 
distinctions. And one study—of serious 
juvenile offenders in Cook County, Ill.— 
discovered that the young men sent to in- 
stitutions (i.e., reformatories) had lower of- 
fense rates after release than similar 
offenders who were given less restrictive 
treatment in the community. 

(5) “By the time new prisons are built, 
the crime rate will have fallen because of the 
aging of the population.” 

Predicting how many crimes will be com- 
mitted in the future is at least as risky as 
predicting how many babies will be born or 
what the inflation rate will be. It is true 
that during the 1980s, young males—the 
principal source of criminals—will account 
for a smaller fraction of the population than 
during the 1970s. By 1990, males age 14 to 24 
will make up less than 8 percent of the 
population; they accounted for about 10 per- 
cent in both 1970 and 1980. Between now 
and 1991, the number of 18-year-olds will 
decline by about 1 million, or about 25 per- 
cent. 

But for several reasons we cannot infer 
from this population change a corresponding 
change in prison population. First, the rate 
at which young males commit crime may 
continue to rise, making up for the drop 
in their absolute numbers. Second, increases 
in the efficiency and severity of the criminal 
justice system may lead to a larger proportion 
of offenders’ being convicted and sent to 
prison and lengthening of the average prison 
term. Third, the peak age at which persons 
are sent to prison is older than the peak age 
at which they commit crimes, for the simple 
reason that judges ordinarily do not send 
offenders to prison unless they have acquired 
a significant prior record. usually as an adult. 

Alfred Blumstein and his colleagues at 
Carnegie-Mellon University estimate that 
without any changes in conviction rates or 
sentence length, prison populations in Penn- 
sylvania will not peak until 1990, and even 
then the decline in prison population will be 
slow throughout the remainder of the cen- 
tury. 

(6) “If we build more prisons, judges will 
just fill them up.” 

This argument is either false or meaning- 
less, depending on what you think it implies. 
Taken literally—that all prisons will be filled 
regardless of capacity—it is clearly untrue. 
Between 1960 and 1970, when the crime rate 
roughly tripled, prison population in the 
United States declined. Even during the pe- 
riod 1971-75, after most state prison popula- 
tions had started to rise sharply, there were 
15 states in which prison population fell. 
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Even today, there is hardly any statistical 
correlation between state prisons capacity 
(which is a slippery concept at best) and 
growth in prison population. 

What the argument really means, I sus- 
pect, is not that prison capacity determines 
prison population, but that having more pris- 
ons is bad because persons who should not be 
sent to prison will be sent once we remove 
the concern many judges rightly have: that 
certain prisons are inhumane. Put more 
bluntly, persons favoring a moratorium on 
prison construction have a stake in there 
being plenty of overcrowded, inhumane pris- 
ons so as to discredit the very concept of 
prison by suggesting that prison is necessarily 
inhumane. What poses as a statistical argu- 
ment—"“you'll never catch up"—is in fact a 
philosophical argument—"prison is bad.” 
And that brings us back to the first argu- 
ment. 

We need more prison capacity, not because 
that capacity will lead automatically to cer- 
tain results, but because it will allow us to 
make choices we cannot now make without 
brutalizing people. Moreover, there are things 
we can do in addition to bullding facilities 
to increase capacity. Some prisoners are serv- 
ing sentences far longer than can be justified 
by considerations of crime prevention or sim- 
ple justice. If we shorten very long terms 
by, say, 10 percent, the prisoner serving that 
term will hardly notice (and thus we lose 
little in terms of deterrence or incapacita- 
tion) but the gains to the system in terms 
of lessened overcrowding may be significant. 

It is time to speak dispassionately and con- 
structively about how best to manage our 
prison population and to abandon the sim- 
plistic arguments that only confuse what 
should be a serious discussion, 


VINCE CARDINALE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, most 
communities have one person that sets 
the mark for service to his or her fellow 
citizens. In the case of Dundalk, Md., 
that person is Vince Cardinale. 

For the past 19 years, Mr. Cardinale 
has delivered the mail in Dundalk. He is 
@ veteran, a family man, and a member 
of the Order of the Sons of Italy. 
Through this organization, Vince Car- 
dinale has made many contributions to 
his community by raising funds for chil- 
dren with birth defects. The victims of 
the recent earthquake in Italy also have 
reason to be grateful for his humani- 
tarian efforts. 


Mr. Cardinale is also active in other 
civic organizations, veterans’ groups, and 
community projects. Dundalk is for- 
tunate to number Vince Cardinale 
among its citizens. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Dundalk 
Eagle highlighting Mr. Cardinale’s con- 
tributions to his fellow citizens be 
printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VINCE CARDINALE DELIVERS THE MESSAGE TO 
DUNDALK BY MAIL AND CHARITABLE WoRK 
(By Paul Rosenberger) 

If you live near Dundalk Ave., or Dundalk 
Shopping Center, then chances are you know 
Vince Cardinale, Sr. As a letter carrier in 
this area for the last 19 years, Vince has car- 
ried millions of pieces of mail to surround- 
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ing homes in all kinds of weather and per- 
formed a vital function for his neighbors. 

“You get kind of acclimated to it,” he said. 
“It’s not so bad as it sounds, and carrying 
a mail sack every day keeps you in pretty 
good shape.” 

Vince started working for the post office 
directly after World War II. A recipient of 
four bronze stars and a purple heart, he was 
in every major Pacific campaign, starting 
with Pearl Harbor. 

“I had survived in Little Italy until I was 
16, and then I enlisted in the Army,” Vince 
said. 

An alumnus of St. Michael’s School, Vince 
went from the relatively sheltered world of 
the Franciscan Brothers who taught him to 
almost immediate military action. On De- 
cember 7, 1941, he watched history pass 
overhead in the form of Japanese planes 
which strafed the Hawaiian Harbor. 

“There wasn't much I could be but scared 
at the time,” he said. But later, Vince proved 
himself time and again until he was pro- 
moted to Sergeant First Class. 

“The way things worked, I didn't get home 
until after the Battle for the Phillipines,” he 
said. 

Returning home, he was given preference 
as a decorated veteran, and began work for 
another federal authority—The Postal Sery- 
ice. Nineteen years ago, he transferred to 
Dundalk after making his home in Eastfield, 
and has grown more accustomed to the area 
and its people with each passing season. 

Eleven years ago, Vince and his family 
moved to their present Dunmanway home, 
and he became more involved with the Order 
of the Sons of Italy. 

Since joining the group, Vince has been 
awarded several times for his campaigns to 
raise money for the disadvantaged, most 
notably for children with birth defects. 

“It's not just me, or the Dundalk Lodge,” 
he said, “It's a national project.” 

Although Vince is not completely respon- 
sible for much of the monies raised, he is in- 
volved enough to have been appointed State- 
wide General Chairman for the project. 

“We raised about $21,000 for the Maryland 
campaign this year, and I'm projecting we 
will raise another $60,000 in the next two 
years," he said. Since its inception, the Sons 
of Italy have raised two and a half million 
dollars to fight birth defects. 

“That not the only thing he's involved in,” 
said Vince's 14-year-old son, Gino. He’s 
started a couple of new Lodges and worked 
with other projects, too,” 

“Gino's my favorite fan," Vince said. “I 
feel funny blowing my own horn, so I let him 
do it for me.” 

Gino had plenty to say about his father, 
noting that Vince played a large part in the 
Maryland committee which raised over 
$100,000 for the Italian Earthquake Fund. 
But for a man whose family’s origins began 
in the small town of Abruzzi, Italy, the dis- 
aster was easier to try and cope with than 
ignore. 

Vince also helped organize the National 
Convention of the Sons of Italy held in Balti- 
more in 1979, winning one of many certifi- 
cates of appreciation for his efforts. 

Just two weeks ago, Vince and his wife, the 
former Pat Dombrowski, traveled to New 
Orleans to attend the Diamond Jubilee con- 
vention of the Order. A national delegate, 
Vince keeps Maryland members and Dundalk 
Lodge No. 2236 abreast of any new policies or 
directives from the National Committee. 

Another duty is the National Membership 
and Expansion Committee, and Vince has, as 
his son Gino noted, started new Sons of Italy 
Lodges in the Baltimore metropolitan area, 
with another lodge planned. 

“The Sons of Italy are the largest ethnic 
organization in the U.S., and we're on the 
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move,” Vince said. He seems determined to 
keep the group moving by encouraging new 
members to join. 

“It isn't only for adults. We've got youth 
lodges, too”, he said. As a case in point, the 
Anthony Cardinale Lodge, started by Vince 
and named for his father, is youth orlented. 

Although very obviously involved with the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, Vince has other 
interests, yet he collects more unsolicited 
merit awards and certificates of appreciation 
from the group and the charities he has 
helped through the years. A three-time past 
president of the Dundalk Lodge, Vince was 
elected as Sons of Italy Man of the Year for 
1975, has been Distinguished Venerable of the 
group, and members of his group look to him 
for guidance whenever a new project 
comes up. 

“I really do have other interests,” he said, 
“but sometimes it’s hard to make time for 
them.” 

Because he gets up at 4:30 a.m. for his job, 
he admits that meeting nights can be a bit of 
a strain, especially during certain times of 
the year, as in the case of the Heritage Fair. 

“We came up with the fried dough idea 
for the Fair when it first started and our 
booth has become one of the most popular,” 
Vince said. “I just don't get home much dur- 
ing that weekend.” 

Other groups which Vince belongs to in- 
clude American Legion Post No. 38, the 
Northwood Post of the VFW, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Edgemere Moose Lodge, 
but Sons of Italy activities sometimes pre- 
clude his participation in other groups. Yet 
he works hard at his career and is now in a 
training program for Postal Supervisors. 

A civic minded man who admits he does 
not want to overstep federal rules limiting 
postal employees from taking part in politics, 
he still feels strongly about some Dundalk 
areas issues. 

Topmost in his mind is the suggestion of 
building new facilities, including a possible 
ice rink and swimming pool, at Merritt Point 
Beach. 

“I disagree with that idea,” he said. “Or at 
least the way it is presented. Why should the 
taxpayers have to pay for those facilities 
when only a limited number of people will be 
using it? The money would probably be bet- 
ter spent on some security down there, which 
could be financed through permits to local 
organizations who want to use the park, An 
80-year-old person who goes to Merritt Point 
doesn't want an ice rink, they want a little 
security, and to know they don't have to be 
afraid of a small group of troublemakers. 

“I’m an advocate of youth and the aged, 
and I think tax money could be used more 
wisely for them directly," he said. 

Vince has proved his point many times over 
when talking about the young and the old, 
by working with the March of Dimes, and the 
U.S. Marines’ Toys for Tots campaigns. 

“You just have to get involved,” he said, 
“and there are plenty of people in Dundalk 
of Italian descent who could really help the 
Sons of Italy. I should know how many there 
are, I see their names on letters every day.” 

To make it easier for prospective members, 
Vince mentioned anyone can find out more 
about the Order by calling him at 284-7686. 

Even with all his activities, he is still a man 
with strong family ties, which include eight 
children and step-children. 

“Let's see if I can get this right. O.K., 
there’s Pamela, Richard, Vince, Jr., Judy, 
James, Bruce, John, and Gino,” he said. “It’s 
hard to keep it all straight.” 

Whether he can remember all of his own 
accomplishments or not, Vince’s works are 
remembered by his family, his fellow Lodge 
members, and friends, not to mention Gino. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The following routine morning busi- 
ness was transacted today: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 5:49 p.m., æ message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following joint resolutions, without 
amendment: 

SJ. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of October 2, 1981, as 
“American Enterprise Day”; 

S.J. Res, 98. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation cdesignatiing October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”; and 

SJ. Res. 103. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designating 
the seven calendar days beginning October 
4, 1981, as “National Port Week”. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, with 
amendments, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


8. 1211. An act to extend the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act for 1 year. 


The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bill, 
in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H.R. 4048. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri establishing 
their mutual boundary in the vicinity of the 
French Bottoms near Saint Joseph, Mo., and 
Elwood, Kans. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions: 

S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina 
establishing their lateral seaward boundary; 
ret i an < to extend the expiration 

of section 252 of the Ene Poli 
Conservation Act; ai aime 

H.R. 4084. An act to improve the operation 
of the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972, and for other p Í 
use ser a8. Joint resolution to designate 

, . as “National Re 
ri cognition Day 
ne one 265. vomi resolution to provide 
mporary increase 
teit: ei ry in the public debt 

H.J. Res. 266. Joint resolution to provide 

ER $ temporary increase in the public debt 


The enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions were subsequently signed by the 
President pro tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


At 10:59 p.m. a message from 
House of Representatives, Gao a ae 
Mr. Gregory, announced that the House 
has agreed to the report df the *cém- 
moires ba ee on the 

o e two Houses on the - 
ments of the Senate to the Jott renin. 
tion (H.J. Res. 325) making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1982 
and for other Purposes; and that the 
House recedes from its disagreement to 
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the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 16, 31, 36, 43, 44, and 46, and has 
agreed thereto, each with an amend- 
ment. 


HOUSE BILL HELD AT DESE 


The following bill was ordered held at 
the desk by unanimous consent until the 
close of business on October 1, 1981: 

H.R. 4048. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the agreement between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri establishing 
their mutual boundary in the vicinity of the 
French Bottoms near Saint Joseph, Mo., 
and Elwood, Kans. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
September 30, 1981, he had presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1033. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina establishing their lateral seaward 
boundary; and 

8. 1475. An act to extend the expiration 
date of section 252 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize 
the participation of the United States in a 
multinational force and observers to imple- 
ment the treaty of peace between Egypt and 
Israel (Rept. No. 97-197). 

By Mr. GARN, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs: 

Report entitled “Second Monetary Policy 
Report for 1981 from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs” (Rept. 
No. 97-198). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Henry E. Thomas, IV, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy (Interna- 
tional Affairs). 


(The above nomination was reported 
from the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources with the recommendation 
that it be confirmed, subject to the nom- 
inees’ commitment to respond to requests 
to appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. STAFFORD, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works: 

Lee M. Thomas, of South Carolina, to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

By Mr. THURMOND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John Ernest Lamp, of Washington, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Washington for the term of 4 years; 

Emery R. Jordan, of Maine, to be US. 
Marshal for the District of Maine; 
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J. Raymond Bell, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
for the term expiring September 30, 1982; 

Cameron M. Batjer, of Nevada, to be a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Parole Commission 
for a term of 6 years; 

Glen H. Davidson, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Northern District of Missis- 
sippi for the term of 4 years; and 

George Landon Phillips, of Mississippi, to 
be U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. STEVENS (by request) : 

S. 1682. A bill to allow vessels in the for- 
eign trade receiving subsidy to transport 
cargo between the Island of Unalaska, Alas- 
ka and the contiguous United States during 
a voyage in the foreign trade; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. FORD (for himself and Mr. 
BUMPERS) : 

S. 1683. A bill to provide for a 2-year Fed- 
eral budget cycle, to provide for the inclusion 
of additional matters in the Federal budget, 
to strengthen congressional authorization, 
budget, and appropriations procedures, to 
strengthen congressional oversight of Federal 
programs, and for other purposes; by unani- 
mous consent, ordered held at the desk until 
the close of business Tuesday, October 6, 
1981. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 1684. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to clarify the definition of 
geothermal energy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 1685. A bill to amend the Bank Holding 
Act of 1956 with respect to interstate trust 
operations; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 1686. A bill to amend the Federal Reserve 
Act to provide that deposits of State and 
local governments will not be subject to 
reserve requirements, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Orban Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER (for himself and Mr. 
PRESSLER) : 

S. 1687. A bill to make a technical amend- 
ment to the International Investment Sur- 
vey Act of 1976; considered and passed. 

S.J. Res. 111. Joint Resolution consenting 
to an extension and renewal of the interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEVENS (by request) : 

S. 1682. A bill to allow vessels in the 
foreign trade receiving subsidy to trans- 
port cargo betwéen the Island of Un- 
alaska, Alaska and the contiguous United 
States during a voyage in the foreign 
trade; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Sciénce, and Transportation. 
TRANSPORTATION OF CARGO IN FOREIGN TRADE 

BETWEEN UNALASKA, ALASKA AND THE CON- 

TIGUOUS UNITED STATES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, at the 
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request of the Aleut Corp. of the Aleutian 
Island region of Alaska, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936: 

This amendment would allow vessels 
constructed in U.S. shipyards that are 
presently limited to foreign commerce 
into a portion of the Alaskan trade. 

Hawaii and the U.S. Island Territories 
have enjoyed a similar exemption from 
the Merchant Marine Act since its en- 
actment in 1936. This amendment adds 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska to the list of non- 
contiguous “domestic” ports that permit 
U.S. vessels built with construction dif- 
ferential subsidy to stop in Alaska en 
route to the Orient. 

American President Lines (APL) has 
joined the Aleut Corp. in this request 
APL and the Aleut Corp. have signed a 
trade agreement that is contingent upon 
this proposal. The trade agreement will 
substantially impact cost, availability 
and speed of ocean service to the remote 
Aleutian region of Alaska. 

Transportation issues within the 48 
States are generally confined to the rela- 
tive merits of several] available modes— 
water, rail, road, or air. Alaska spans 
2,500 miles within four time zones and 
33,000 miles of coastline, and most of 
the State is limited to air or water ac- 
cess. 

We are wholly dependent upon ocean 
service for even the most basic neces- 
sities, and any proposal that directly 
affects our ocean lifeline receives careful 
scrutiny. 

While I have offered this proposal to- 
day without prejudice the issues raised 
by such a request are fundamental, and I 
feel that they deserve @ full hearing on 
the merits. The Commerce Committee 
has, at my request, scheduled hearings 
on this amendment for October 16. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1682 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, The Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U.S.C. § 1101 et seq.) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 506 (46 U.S.C. §1156) is 
amended by inserting after the word “Ha- 


waii” the following: “, the island of Unalaska 
in the State of Alaska”. 

(2) Section 605(a) (46 U.S.C. § 1175(a)) is 
amended by inserting after the word “Ha- 
wali” the following: “, the island of Un- 
alaska in the State of Alaska”. 


By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 1684. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the defi- 
nition ‘of géothermél energy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

DEFINITION OF GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation to correct a serious 
inequity in the current administration of 
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the geothermal] tax credit program. The 
IRS stipulated, by regulation, that geo- 
thermal tax credits shall not be available 
unless the temperature of the ground 
water exceeds 50° C. This definition ef- 
fectively excludes most of the coun- 
try, and most homeowners from tak- 
ing advantage of the credit by installing 
groundwater heating and cooling sys- 
tems. 

We currently have the technology, in 
the form of heat pumps, to exploit this 
resource. Homeowners in my own State 
of Michigan, Ohio, and other States have 
begun to recognize the potential of this 
heating source, and have installed these 
systems. In fact, 40 States have identi- 
fied areas of this type of geothermal po- 
tential, and some States have instituted 
their own tax credit program. The IRS, 
however, remains adament that ground- 
‘water temperatures must be as least 
122° F in order to qualify for the Fed- 
eral credit. 

This resource is not being expanded 
as rapidly as we would hope due to the 
IRS definition. A homeowner may install 
a solar collector and qualify for a Federal 
credit, while a groundwater/heat pump 
system which utilizes water that has been 
indirectly heated by the Sun, cannot re- 
ceive any Federal tax credit. This is, in 
my view, unfair, and not consistent with 
the intent of the Energy Tax Act of 
1978. 

The heat pump systems have a much 
higher efficiency than fossil systems. This 
efficiency allows a homeowner to pay for 
the cost of the system in less than 5 years, 
and can produce major savings in fuel 
use on a nationwide basis. I have not en- 
countered any scientific evidence to sub- 
stantiate the IRS limitation of 50° C, and 
feel that the elimination of this arbitrary 
limitation will induce many people to 
convert their present systems to a geo- 
thermal/heat pump arrangement. 

This legislation is similar to that intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
Hatt of Ohio. Its cost is estimated to be 
$10 million annually. This is a small 
price to pay for the energy savings that 
could be obtained from geothermal 
sources, and for removing the inequity 
that the IRS has created with its defini- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1684 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Geothermal Energy 
Amendments of 1981”. 

CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION OF 
GEOTHERMAL ENERGY 

Sec. 2. (a) GENERAL RULE.—Paragraph (3) 
of section 613(e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (defining geothermal deposit) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) GEOTHERMAL ENERGY DEFINED.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘geo- 
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thermal energy’ means the natural heat of 
the earth (at any temperature) which is 
stored in rocks, an aqueous liquid or vapor 
(whether or not under pressure), or any 
other medium. A geothermal well shall in no 
case be treated as a gas well for purposes of 
this section or section 613A, and this section 
shall not apply to any geothermal property 
which is located outside the United States 
or its possessions.” 

(b) CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION OF BUSI- 
NESS CREDIT AND RESIDENTIAL CREDIT TO GEO- 
THERMAL PROPERTY.— 

(1) Subparagraph (D) of section 44C(c) 
(7) of such Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “In the case 
of a system which uses both geothermal en- 
ergy and an energy source not eligible for 
the credit under this section, all of the 
equipment comprising the system shall be 
eligible for the credit if, on a British ther- 
mal unit basis, geothermal energy pro- 
vides more than 80 percent the energy in 
a typical year for which the system is de- 
signed. If less than 80 percent of the energy 
is supplied by geothermal energy, the credit 
shall apply to those portions of the system 
which produce, distribute, or use energy 
which is more than 50 percent supplied by 
geothermal energy (on an annual British 
thermal unit basis) .” 

(2) Paragraph (3) of section 48(1) of such 
Code is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) APPLICATION OF CREDIT TO EQUIPMENT 
WHICH USES BOTH GEOTHERMAL ENERGY AND 
ANOTHER ENERGY sOURCE.—In the case of a 
system which uses both geothermal energy 
and an energy source not eligible for the 
credit under this section, all of the equip- 
ment comprising the system shall be eligible 
for the credit if, on a British thermal unit 
basis, geothermal energy provides more than 
80 percent of the energy in a typical year for 
which the system is designed. If less than 80 
percent of the energy is supplied by geother- 
mal energy, the credit shall apply to those 
portions of the system which produce, dis- 
tribute, or use energy which is more than 50 
percent supplied by geothermal energy (on 
an annual British thermal unit basis) .” 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Clause (ii) of section 44C (c) (2) (B) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “any 
geothermal deposit’ and substituting 
“geothermal energy”. 

(2) Clause (i) of section 44C(c) (5) (A) of 
such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from the geothermal depos- 
its” and substituting “geothermal energy”: 

(3) Clause (vill) of section 48(1) (3) (A) 
of such Code is amended by striking out 
“energy derived from a geothermal deposit” 
and substituting “geothermal energy”. 

(4) Clause (il) of section 57(a) (11) (D) of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) all geothermal properties.” 

(5) Subsection (c) of section 263 of such 
Code is amended by striking out “any geo- 
thermal deposit” and substituting “geother- 
mal energy”. 

(6) Subvaragraph (E) of section 465(c) 
(1) of such Code is amended by striking 
out “geothermal deposits” and substituting 
“geothermal energy”. 

(7) Paragraph (1) of section 613(c) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “geo- 
thermal deposit” and substituting “geother- 
mal well”. 

(8) Subsection (e) of section 613 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “deposits” each place 
it appears In paragraph (1) and substituting 
“properties”, and 

(B) by striking out “Deposits” in the sub- 
section heading and substituting “Proper- 
ties”. 
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(9) Subsection (b) of section 614 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “geothermal deposits” 
in the text and substituting “geothermal 
wells”, and 

(B) by striking out “Geothermal Deposits” 
in the subsection heading and substituting 
“Geothermal Wells”, 

(10) Paragraph (1) of section 614(c) of 
such Code is amended by striking out “oil 
and gas wells and geothermal deposits” each 
place it appears and substituting “oll, gas, 
and geothermal wells”.@ 


By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 1686. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide that deposits of 
State and local governments will not be 
subject to reserve requirements, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO STATE 

AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 
@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill designed to assist 
States and localities raise additional 
revenues by easing restrictions on the 
management of their cash assets. 

State and local governments are feel- 
ing the effects of our current national 
economic plight. with special severity. 
They are accepting their share of the 
budget cuts enacted by Congress. They 
are impacted by inflation and dwindling 
revenues. And, they have been especially 
hard hit in their ability to raise capital 
funds in the tax-exempt bond market. 

It seems to me that under these cir- 
cumstances, we should be supportive of 
efforts which assist States and localities 
to raise additional revenues or realize 
savings in their cost of doing business. 
Earlier this year, Senator Proxmrre and 
I joined our Banking Committee chair- 
man, Senator Garn, in introducing 8S. 
1427, a bill to help State and localities 
lower interest costs on the revenue bonds 
they sell for capital improvements by 
broadening competition for the under- 
writing of these securities. The revenue 
bond bill’s time has come. It offers sig- 
nificant interest rate savings to State 
and local revenue bond issuers without 
cost to the Federal Government. 

The bill I am introducing today falls 
into this same category. It offers the po- 
tential of significant additional revenues 
to States and localities without cost to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the background of this 
issue begins with the 95th Congress ex- 
tending to the Federal Government the 
ability to deposit Treasury tax and loan 
account funds in depository institutions 
on demand at interest rates slightly be- 
low the average Federal funds rate. This 
ability to earn higher interest rates on 
potentially significant amounts of pub- 
lic funds is not available currently to ac- 
counts of State and local governments. 
My bill would allow State and local gov- 
ernments to take advantage of opportu- 
nities to earn the greatest return possible 
on their idle cash. 

State and local governments will have 
a greater incentive to improve upon ex- 
isting cash management practices be- 
cause there will be additional opportuni- 
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ties in placing deposits in financial insti- 
tutions. While some State and local gov- 
ernments currently invest surplus funds 
in the Treasury repurchase market and 
in short-term Treasury bills, these mar- 
kets are not always available, especially 
to smaller units of government. Some 
units of government with relatively small 
amounts of funds to invest do not enter 
these markets because of the paperwork 
involved or the lack of required mini- 
mum balances. This bill would allow 
State and local governments to deposit 
surplus funds in financial institutions 
and to earn interest at rates slightly be- 
low the Federal funds rate. 


My bill also contains two additional 
provisions, the first of which conforms 
the NOW account provisions of the 1980 
Deregulation and Monetary Control Act 
to the Federal Reserve Act provision by 
which we authorize banks to pay higher 
interest rates on Federal, State, and lo- 
cal demand accounts. 


The second provision corrects the 
NOW account law to make clear that 
Congress intends States and localities to 
be eligible to establish NOW accounts. 

Presently, only special purpose govern- 
mental units can maintain NOW ac- 
counts in banks if the funds are in the 
name of or used by schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, libraries, hospitals, or other 
medical facilities. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board (FHLBB) recently 
proposed a ruling that would have al- 
lowed savings and loans to offer NOW 
accounts to general purpose State and 
local government units. However, the 
American Bankers Association success- 
fully challenged the ruling and obtained 
a permanent injunction prohibiting 
State and local participation in NOW 
accounts. 


Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Senate will support this measure which 
will help State and local governments 
earn the higher rates of return on their 
idle cash than might currently be avail- 
able, especially to smaller and medium 
size governments which lack the ability 
to carry on sophisticated investment 
programs of their own. 

I am pleased to report that the legis- 
lation has the support of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and the Na- 
tional League of Cities. I anticipate that 
the banking community will embrace it 
as well. 

Mr. President, I ask that a supportive 
resolution adopted by the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association and a brief 
technical statement outlining the in- 
tended impact of benefits of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPORTIVE RESOLUTION 

(Concept: To give units of State and local 
government the same access to deposit-tak- 
ing financial institutions presently enjoyed 
by the Federal Government.) 

The federal government is able to deposit 
funds in financial institutions (commercial 
banks, savings banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, building and loan associations, 
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homestead associations including coopera- 
tive banks and credit unions) on demand at 
interest rates slightly below the average 
Federal Funds rate in Treasury Tax and 
Loan note accounts. These deposits are not 
subject to reserve requirements. To the ex- 
tent not insured by the FDIC or a compara- 
ble agency, these deposits must be secured 

U.S. Government, Government Agency or 
municipal securities or suitable loan paper. 

In contrast, state and local government 
demand deposits are subject to reserve re- 
quirements and cannot earn a rate higher 
than the rate paid on NOW accounts. 

If federal laws and banking regulations 
are amended to permit state and local gov- 
ernment to have the same access to finan- 
cial institutions now enjoyed by the federal 
government, the following will occur: 

(1) State and local government will have 
a greater incentive to improve upon existing 
cash management practices because there 
will be greater income potential for cash 
balances on hand for periods under 14 days. 
State and local governments presently have 
access to the Treasury repurchase market and 
to short term Treasury Bills for periods of 
one to 14 days. These markets are not always 
available, especially to smaller units of gov- 
ernment. Some units of government with rel- 
atively small amounts of funds to invest do 
not enter these markets because of the paper- 
work involved. 

(2) State and local government as is- 
suers of debt will benefit to the extent that 
financial institutions use municipal obliga- 
tions to secure these demand deposits. One 
would expect that each state would require 
that bonds pledged to secure public deposits. 
One would expect that each state would re- 
quire that bonds pledged to secure public 
deposits from that state would be obligations 
of that state or its instrumentalities. 

(3) Some states will likely accept a pool 
of home mortgages from within the state as 
collateral for public deposits placed in finan- 
cial institutions which do not need tax ex- 
empt income from state and local govern- 
ment debt obligations. 


(4) Financial institutions will benefit by 
their ability to attract short term funds at 
rates slightly below the federal funds rate. 
Obviously, any financial institution which 
now has large amounts of state and local de- 
posits on demand will be worse off. 

POLICY STATEMENT—INTEREST EARNINGS OF 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 


The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
is aware of the ability of the federal govern- 
ment to deposit Treasury tax and loan ac- 
count funds in depository institutions on de- 
mand at interest rates slightly below the 
average Federal Funds rate. This ability to 
earn higher interest rates on potentially sig- 
nificant amounts of public funds is not cur- 
rently available to accounts of state and local 
governments. MFOA feels that state and local 
governments should be able to take advan- 
tage of opportunities to earn the greatest 
return possible on their investments, par- 
ticularly in light of inflation, taxpayer re- 
sistance to increasing taxes, increasing de- 
mands for services and the prospective de- 
cline in federal grant funds. Providing for 
the payment on state and local government 
tax and loan accounts is a further step to- 
ward removing the governmentally imposed 
restrictions on the payment of interest on 
various types of accounts at financial insti- 
tutions. 

The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
hereby supports changing federal statutes to 
allow state and local governments to enjoy 
the same access to financial institutions as 
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the federal government to the earning poten- 
tial of surplus funds. 
Adopted: June 17, 1981.@ 


By Mr. McCLURE (for himself 
and Mr. JACKSON) : 

8.J. Res. 111. Joint resolution consent- 
ing to an extension and renewal of the 
interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND 
Gas 


© Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing with the cosponsorship 
of Senator Jackson a joint resolution 
which gives the consent of Congress to 
the extension and renewal of the inter- 
state compact to conserve oil and gas. 

The interstate compact to conserve 
oil and gas was originated by six mem- 
ber States and consented to by the Con- 
gress in 1935. Its membership has now 
grown to include 30 oil and gas produc- 
ing States and 6 associate member 
States. These are: 

Member States: Alabama, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Associate States: Georgia, Idaho, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Washington. 

When the compact was originally rati- 
fied, major oilfield discoveries and the 
subsequent glut of oil and gas supplies 
had resulted in substantial loss of oil at 
the surface, in wholesale flaring of gas, 
and in oil prices as low as 10 cents a 
barrel. As a result, there was contamina- 
tion of the topsoil and contamination of 
underground water supplies. The oil pro- 
ducing States immediately concerned 
agreed on the need for some cooperative 
effort to deal with these problems. 


The purpose of the compact is “to con- 
serve oil and gas by the prevention of 
physical waste thereof from any cause.” 
(Article IT.) 


The compact expressly states that: 

It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of ofl or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create Or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving ofl and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. (Article V.) 


The compact binds each signatory 
State to enact laws to accomplish certain 
specified types of oil or gas waste pre- 
vention. It also binds them to enact 
measures to deny access to commerce of 
oil produced in violation of its valid con- 
servation statutes, and to provide strin- 
gent penalties for waste of oil or gas. 
Since most States already had enacted 
such measures prior to entering the com- 
pact, the key substantive provision was 
that establishing an Interstate Oil Com- 
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pact Commission composed of one mem- 
ber from each signatory State. Its duty 
was: 

To make inquiry and ascertain from time 
to time such methods, practices, circum- 
stances, and conditions as may be disclosed 
for bringing about conservation and the 
prevention of physical waste of oil and gas, 
and at such intervals as said Commission 
deems beneficial it shall report its findings 
and recommendations to the several States 
for adoption or rejection. 

Congress has consented to extensions 
of the compact at approximately 2-year 
intervals from 1935 to 1976. The most 
recent congressional consent expired on 
December 31, 1978. 

Thus, the compact has been without 
the congressional consent required by 
article 1, section 10, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution for over 32 months. 

Because of the need for speedy con- 
sideration of this joint resolution, Sen- 
ator Jackson and I did not seek addi- 
tional cosponsors prior to introduction, 
but would invite and welcome any of our 
distinguished colleagues from affected 
States or otherwise to add their names 
as cosponsors at their earliest conven- 
ience.® 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
s. 351 
At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
351, a bill to amend the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Amendments Act of 
1977 to provide that the provisions of 
such act shall not apply to the surface 
mining of stone, clay, and sand work. 
Ss. 672 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
GLENN) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 672, a bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to administer a national 
driver register to assist State driver 
licensing officials in electronically ex- 
changing information regarding the 
motor vehicle driving records of certain 
individuals. 
8. 1348 
At the request of Mr. Sassrr, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Levin) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1348, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to clarify certain requirements 
which apply to mortgage subsidy bonds. 
8. 1427 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1427, a bill to 
reduce financing cost to cities, counties, 
and States by amending section 5136 of 
the revised statutes to permit national 
banks to underwrite and deal in revenue 
bonds issued by State and local govern- 
ments, and for other purposes. 
sS. 1631 
At the request of Mr. Srrecrer, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1631, a 
bill to establish a Presidential Commis- 
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sion on the Bicentennial of the U.S. 
Constitution. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 97 


At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
cas), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Hatcu), and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. ROBERT C. Byrp) were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
97, a joint resolution to designate the 
second full week in October as “National 
Legal Secretaries’ Court Observance 
Week”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 551 

At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sasser), and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.) were 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
551 proposed to S. 1196, an original bill 
to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act 
to authorize appropriations for develop- 
ment and security assistance programs 
for fiscal year 1982, to authorize appro- 
priations for the Peace Corps for the fis- 
cal year 1982, to provide authorities for 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 561 


At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Tsoncas), the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Rrecte) were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 561 pro- 
posed to S. 1196, an original bill to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and 
the Arms Export Control Act to author- 
ize appropriations for development and 
security assistance programs for fiscal 
year 1982, to authorize appropriations 
for the Peace Corps for the fiscal year 
1982, to provide authorities for the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND SECURITY ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1981 

AMENDMENT NO. 571 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. ZORINSKY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1196) to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and the 
Arms Export Control Act to authorize 
appropriations for development and se- 
curity assistance programs for the fiscal 
year 1982, to authorize appropriations 
for the Peace Corps for the fiscal year 
1982, to provide authorities for the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, 
and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 572 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. ZORINSKY proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 571 to the bill 
S. 1196, supra. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORES 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee be 
authorized to meet at 9:30 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, October 1, to hold a full-committee 
markup on S. 1024, the Federal Aid High- 
way Improvement Act of 1981. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON -FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, October 1, to hold hearings 
on the AWACS and F-15 enhancement 
arms sale package to Saudi Arabia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Monday, October 5, at 2 p.m., to hold 
hearings on the AWACS and F-15 en- 
hancement arms sale package to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, October 6, at 2 p.m., to hold 
hearings on the AWACS and F-15 en- 
hancement arms sale package to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, October 7, at 2 p.m. to hold 
a@ business meeting to consider the 
AWACS package and other committee 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence be permitted to 
meet on Thursday, October 1, at 9 a.m., 
to receive briefings on intelligence 
matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND RIGHTS OF 
AMERICANS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation and Rights of 
Americans of the Select Committee on 
Intelligence be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, October 1, to discuss intelli- 
gence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


GUNSMOKE 1981 


@ Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, it is 
with great pride and pleasure that I in- 
form the Senate that the top guns in the 
U.S. Air Force can be found in the 140th 
Tactical Fighter Wing of Colorado Air 
National Guard, based at Buckley Field 
in Aurora. 

Earlier this month, the Air Force con- 
ducted a worldwide fighter gunnery meet 
at Nellis Air Force Base in Nevada. Units 
from U.S. tactical air forces from all over 
the world, and from Air Guard and Air 
Reserve units all across the country par- 
ticipated in the grueling weeklong com- 
petition, known as Gunsmoke 1981. 

Gunsmoke 81 was, in a sense, the world 
series for Air Force attack pilots and the 
ground crews who maintain their air- 
craft. Pilots were tested in their abilities 
to bomb, strafe, and navigate, and ground 
crews were tested on their ability to keep 
their pilots in the air. The 12 four-air- 
craft teams which participated in the 
finals at Nellis had been selected after 
stiff regional competition. 

When the smoke had cleared at the 
end of the grueling week, the team from 
the 140th Tactical Fighter Wing at Buck- 
ley led by Lt. Col. Wayne Shultz had 
won the overall competition, and Shultz 
had won the individual Top Gun Award. 
In addition, Capt. Larry Sitting won the 
low-angle bombing competition. 

Colorado is very proud of Lieutenant 
Colonel Shultz, Captain Sitting, and the 
other flying members of the winning 
team—Maj. Joseph Thomas, Capt. 
Charles Betts, and Capt. Larry Sadler, 
and of the flight crews who were so indis- 
pensable in obtaining this victory. Their 
triumph was a triumph not for them 
only, but for the Colorado Air National 
Guard and the airplanes they flew—the 
Vought A-7D—as well. I salute them all.e 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


© Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues efforts 
by Secretary of Agriculture John Block 
to warn of new protectionist efforts be- 
ing discussed in the Common Market 
that could restrict U.S. soybean exports 
to the European community. 

Under an existing agreement, the 
United States has free access for its soy- 
beans into the Common Market. We 
have successfully defended that right 
over the years, and it now appears that 
we will have to do so again. 

The European Community Commis- 
sion seems to be considering a proposal 
for imposing an internal tax on vege- 
table and marine fats and oils. This new 
proposal is being raised in the context 
of the enlargement of the Common 
Market to include Spain. 

Secretary Block, in meetings with offi- 
cials from the European community, has 
referred specifically to this proposal and 
warned that the United States will de- 
fend our industry from such a tax. This 
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would apply to oil produced from U.S. 
soybeans and thus would be a violation 
of our zero duty binding. 

In New York, the Secretary reiterated 
that position to an international audi- 
ence, explaining that “any actions such 
as this would lead to immediate U.S. 
counteraction.” 


I commend the Secretary on his strong 
stand on this issue and urge the admin- 
istration to continue its efforts to assure 
unrestricted access of vegetable and 
marine fats and oil products into the 
Common Market. 


IOWAN FOR FEMA 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I offer for 
inclusion in the Recorp an article that 
appeared in the Sioux City, Iowa, Journal 
on July 28, 1981. The article in question 
is an editorial which deals with the ap- 
pointment of one of my constituents to 
the position of regional director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy in the Kansas City Federal Regional 
Center. In that, I take obvious pride. 

More importantly, the editorial deals 
with this newspaper’s perception of 
the Reagan administration as viewed 
through this appointee, Patrick J. Bre- 
heny. It comments on his lack of bureau- 
cratic philosophy, honed as an aide on 
the Hill for former Iowa Congressmen 
Gross and Cherle. It comments on his 
philosophy of tough management and 
the fact that most bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government could use that kind of 
talent. 


Of greatest significance, it favorably 
comments on this administration's in- 
tent to reverse the order of march from 
Federal control to local and State direc- 
tion, a keystone in this administration's 
philosophy. I believe this editorial com- 
ment by a major newspaper in my State 
tells me that this administration and the 
work of the Congress have the support 
of the people of this country. 


The article follows: 
Iowan For FEMA 


An Iowan heads a relatively new regional 
federal agency created to deal with natural 
and man-made disasters. His goal is to 
tighten up the organization and get it back 
to where state and local people can handle 
it, reversing the order of march which usu- 
ally saw the federal government responding 
first. 

Patrick J. Breheny of Clear Lake, director 
of public affairs for Iowa Construction Serv- 
ices and former aide for 10 years to Iowa 
Congressmen H. R. Gross and William 
Scherle, has been named director of Region 
VII of FEMA, an acronym for Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City. 

FEMA, created during the administration 
of President Carter, is the single point of 
contact within the federal government for 
the administration of emergency manage- 
ment. It is responsible for recovery from 
natural disasters such as floods, blizzards and 
tornadoes and from man-made calamities 
such as fires and nuclear accidents. 

Several weeks ago, FEMA had two people 
in Iowa to aid in making a flood damage 
estimate. Breheny said, “We're not over- 
promising. Just because we are helping the 
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state assess the e does not mean fed- 
eral aid will be forthcoming. If we feel the 
damage meets criteria Congress has set, then 
we will move in and declare it a disaster 
area. A bridge may have gone down, but did 
it go down because of the storm, or was it 
teetering anyway?” 

That type of comment does not exactly 
fit the bureaucratic mold. But it’s an indi- 
cation of Breheny’s philosophy which was 
honed in a decade of association with two 
of Iowa's most conservative congressmen, 
Gross and Scherle. 

As director of Region VII, Breheny over- 
sees operations in Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
braska, as well as Iowa. His Kansas City 
office has 57 employees and he reports to 
ne O. Gtuggrida, national director of 


The outspoken Iowan argues with a con- 
tention that there might be only 30 minutes 
advance warning of a nuclear attack from 
the Soviet Union. He said two weeks would 
be a more realistic figure. That is because 
the Russians would have to move their popu- 
lation to shelter in fear of reprisal and that 
movement would be detected by the United 
States’ monitoring system. His agency would 
have charge of any mass relocation of people. 

Another little-known function of FEMA is 
response to terrorism. Said he, “I’m not on 
the Hill Street squad. My job is to back up 
the FBI by moving people out of the area. 
Terrorism is a growing concern in this ad- 
ministration. We are working on plans.” 

Breheny has a reputation for tough man- 
agement. Most of the bureaus of the federal 
government could use that talent. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL USERS 


@ Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, I ap- 
plaud the efforts that have produced the 
“Get High on Yourself” campaign 
against alcohol and drug abuse. 

Drug and alcohol abuse is widespread 
among our young people. In the past two 
decades, the drug problem exploded. Dur- 
ing the sixties and the seventies, there 
were increases that varied between ten- 
fold and thirtyfold in terms of levels of 
use by varying segments of the popula- 
tion, particularly adolescents and young 
adults. 

One recent encouraging sign is the sig- 
nificant decrease since 1977 of high 
school seniors indicating approval of 
regular marihuana use, and a decrease 
in the last 2 years of their actual use of 
marihuana. In spite of this hopeful turn- 
around, the overall drug problem con- 
tinues to be very serious. 

Although less dramatically, alcohol 
abuse has also increased since the 1960’s. 
In the 1981 Fourth Special Report to the 
Congress on Alcohol and Health, the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
reported results of a survey which classi- 
fied 31.2 percent of the adolescent sample 
as alcohol misusers. One-third of all 
traffic fatalities are alcohol related, with 
alcohol abuse especially involved in acci- 
dental death and injury among young 
people. 

All too often this abuse of alcohol and 
drugs results in loss of motivation and 
family alienation, and interferes with 
school performance and childhood and 
adolescent development. The detrimental 
effects of alcohol abuse on health have 
been well documented and we are now 
beginning to accumulate scientific data 
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on the adverse health effects of long- 
term exposure to drugs. 

We must make use of all of our re- 
sources in a cooperative effort between 
the private and public sectors to counter- 
act the appeal of alcohol and drug abuse. 
We must warn young people of the dan- 
gers of alcohol and drug abuse, and work 
in our homes, schools, and communities 
to make them aware of alternative ways 
to utilize their energies and abilities. We 
must develop programs to help adoles- 
cents resist peer pressure to get high on 
alcohol and drugs. 

The “Get High on Yourself” campaign 
is a collaborative effort to focus atten- 
tion on the problem and to change atti- 
tudes toward drug and alcohol abuse. I 
support the aims and goals of this pro- 
gram and sincerely hope that it will be 
just the beginning of direct efforts by 
private businesses and concerned indi- 
viduals to combat the abuse of drugs and 
alcohol by our young people.@ 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT OPPOSES 
THE DICKEY-LINCOLN PROJECT 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the fate of 

the proposed Dickey-Lincoln School 

Lakes hydroelectric project on the St. 

John River in northern Maine has been 

debated extensively on the floor of the 

Senate. As most of my colleagues know, 

I have been a strong opponent of this ill- 

advised project. 

On August 28, 1981, the Army Corps of 
Engineers filed the final environmental 
impact statement (FEIS) on the Dickey- 
Lincoln project. After reviewing the 
FEIS, on September 28, the Department 
of the Interior informed the Council on 
Environmental Quality of its strong op- 
position to the project. 

Since many of my colleagues have a 
continuing interest in this matter, I am 
including the complete text of the In- 
terior Department's letter to the Council 
on Environmental Quality in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The correspondence follows: 

US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1981. 

Hon. A. ALAN HILL, 

Chairman, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HILL: The Department of the In- 
terior has reviewed the Final Environmental 
Impact Statement (FEIS) for the US. Army 
Corps of Engineers’ Dickey-Lincoln School 
Lakes Project, Maine. In our opinion, severe 
long-term adverse environmental impacts 
will occur if this project is implemented as 
proposed. Project-induced losses include the 
large-scale destruction of terrestrial and 
aquatic resources and the elimination of an 
important wilderness recreational area, Miti- 
gation of these losses has not been adequate- 
ly addressed, and those mitigation measures 
proposed are not an integral part of the proj- 
ect but the subject of a separate authoriza- 
tion. Furthermore, the FETS does not address 
alternatives that would allow the develop- 
ment of the hydroelectric potential of the St. 
John River Basin while maintaining its 
unique natural resource and recreational 
values. 

It should be noted that Secretary Watt has 
consistently opposed this project on environ- 
mental grounds while holding previous posi- 
tions in the Federal Government. I also have 
longstanding familiarity with this project 
and hydropower projects in general because 
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of my experience with the Bonneville Power 
Administration and share the Secretary's 
concern. 

We have maintained close coordination 
with the Corps since 1975. In spite of our ex- 
tensive efforts, disagreements persist with 
the Corps over our longstanding concerns 
about both the serious environmental effects 
and the lack of adequate mitigation. Since 
filing of the FEIS signifies an intent to pro- 
ceed with the project as proposed, we believe 
action by the Council is appropriate. We have 
advised the Corps of our intention to refer 
this matter to you. 

The enclosed statement supports our con- 
clusions. We are prepared to discuss the is- 
sues with you at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD PAUL HODEL, 
Acting Secretary. 
Enclosure. 
STATEMENT OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


(Concerning the Dickey-Lincoln School 
Lakes Project, Maine—U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers) 

During review of the draft, revised draft, 
and supplemental draft EIS’s for this proj- 
ect, the Department of the Interior as well as 
other Federal agencies pointed out an array 
of deficiencies. On most points the Final En- 
vironmental Impact Statement (FEIS) does 
not respond satisfactorily to our concerns. 
One of the most serious deficiencies is the 
failure to address adequately mitigation of 
unavoidable project-induced losses of fish 
and wildlife and recreational resources. 

A. Completion of the project as proposed 
by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, will 
permanently and adversely alter the aquatic 
and terrestrial ecosystem of the St. John 
River valley. The project will result in: 

1. The inundation of 278 miles of streams 
and rivers in the basin, 66 miles of which 
are along the main stem of the St. John 
River. 

2. The inundation of 80,455 acres of ter- 
restrial habitat (excluding waterways, lakes 
and ponds). 

3. Construction of 386 miles of transmis- 
sion lines through northwestern Maine, 
northern New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The FEIS filed with the Environmental 
Protection Agency on August 28, 1981, rec- 
ognizes most of the adverse impacts but, in 
our opinion, underestimates their severity 
and long-term nature. The Corps concludes 
that the environmental losses are offset by 
the economic gains to be derived from hy- 
droelectric generation. We do not agree. 

The Corps states that their proposed miti- 
gation plan would replace 100 percent of the 
wildlife habitat productivity lost due to 
project implementation. We do not believe 
this to be the case as stated in our letters 
to the Corps on May 13, 1980, and December 
29, 1980. 

B. The project as proposed appears to be 
inconsistent with the following environ- 
mental requirements and policies. 

1. The Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act.—The Corps is not proposing adequate 
mitigation for unavoidable project induced 
losses. Further, there is no guarantee that 
any mitigation will ever be accomplished 
since the Corps is requesting separate au- 
thorization for mitigation. We believe the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act author- 
izes the Corps to mitigate for project in- 
duced losses. 

2. National Environmental Policy Act.— 
Section 102e of NEPA requires the action 
agency to study, develop, and describe ap- 
propriate alternatives to recommended 
courses of action in any proposal thet invol- 
ves unresolved conflicts concerning alterna- 
tive uses of available resources. The FEIS fails 
to study less damaging alternatives that 
would allow development of the hydroelec- 
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trical potential of the St. John Basin while 
protecting the unique natural resource and 
recreational values of this basin. 

3. Council on Environmental Quality 
Guidelines for Interagency Consultation to 
Avoid or Mitigate Adverse Effects on Rivers 
in the Nationwide Inventory.—The project 
will permanently alter sections of the St. 
John River, the Big Black River, and the 
Little Black River listed by the Department 
of the Interior in July 1981 in the Nationwide 
Inventory of potential Wild and Scenic 
Rivers. 

C. The Department of the Interior believes 
the project, as proposed, is environmentally 
unsatisfactory as: 

1. It would permanently alter the aquatic 
ecosystem of 278 miles of streams and rivers. 

2. It would destroy 80,455 acres of ter- 
restrial habitat (excluding waterways, lakes 
and ponds), and associated wildlife resources. 

3. It would eliminate over 1300 acres of 
wetlands used as breeding habitat by black 
duck, a species whose population is in de- 
cline, and important summer foraging area 
for moose. 

4. It would destroy 36,893 acres of deer 
wintering areas affecting 50 percent of the 
deer within the St. John Region’s 684,500 
acres. The mitigation proposed by the Corps 
would compensate for less than half of this 
habitat loss. 

5. It would destroy critical riparian habi- 
tats which support several unusual plants 
including the endangered Furbish lousewort. 

6. It would permanently alter 55 miles of 
the St, John River, plus 29 miles of the Big 
Black River, plus 27 miles of the Little Black 
River all of which were listed in July 1981 by 
the Department of the Interior as meeting 
the criteria for designation as potential wild 
and scenic rivers. The St. John River is the 
largest and longest undeveloped river in the 
northeast, and the largest river in one of the 
largest, least accessible and most primitive 
geographical units east of the Mississippi 
River. The Big Black and Little Black Rivers 
are listed as two of the ten least developed 
rivers within the entire northeast region. 

D. The project as proposed will result in 
degradation of a nationally significant en- 
vironmental resource. Project-induced losses 
include the large-scale destruction of ter- 
restrial and aquatic resources, and elimina- 
tion of an important wilderness recreational 
area. 

E. The Fish and Wildlife Service has worked 
closely with the Corps of Engineers on the 
Project since 1975. We have recommended 
against project construction since January 4, 
1978. We first advised the Corps of our pos- 
sible intention to refer this project to the 
Council on Environmental Quality in our 
March 1, 1979, comments on the Revised 
Draft EIS. We have continually recommended 
what we feel is adequate mitigation for 
project-induced losses in the event the proj- 
ect is constructed over our objections. Al- 
though we accept some of the mitigation 
recommendations of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, the portions of the 
Proposal that will cause major long term 
adverse impacts have not been modified or 
adequately mitigated. 

Following are the major steps taken since 
1975 by the Department to resolve the issues: 

1. Since April 20, 1976, a series of reports 
has been submitted by the Department of 
the Interior to the Corps to assist in their 
planning. 

2. The Department of the Interior made 
extensive comments on the various draft 
environmental impact statements, revised 
draft environmental impact statements, and 
draft supplement environmental impact 
statements. We have consistently recom- 
mended against project construction. We 
have continually recommended what we feel 
is adequate mitigation if the project is con- 
structed over our objections. We have in- 
formed the Corps and the Department of 
Energy of our possible referral intentions in 
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letters of March 1, 1979, May 13, 1980, and 
December 11, 1980. 

3. Fish and Wildlife Service representatives 
met with staff of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors on June 4, 1980, to dis- 
cuss fish and wildlife mitigation plans and to 
clarify why we felt that the Corps’ proposed 
mitigation was inadequate. In our comments 
on the proposed report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers on Fish and Wildlife Mitigation (De- 
cember 29, 1980), we stated that we agreed 
with part of the Corps mitigation plan but 
that we felt that the wildlife mitigation plan 
was unacceptable. We maintained our recom- 
mendation that the project not be con- 
structed and reiterated our possible referral 
intentions. 

4. In addition, there have been numerous 
field level contacts and meetings between 
Corps of Engineers and Fish and Wildlife 
Service personnel. 

F. The Department of the Interior recom- 
mends that CEQ become involved in discus- 
sions with us and the Corps with the objec- 
tive of mediating our differences. 

The goals should be to: 

1. Have the Corps withdraw its EIS on this 
project and have the Corps and the Depart- 
ment of Interior, with other agencies as ap- 
propriate, work together in developing a plan 
that preserves the unique natural resource 
and recreational values of the upper St. John 
while providing hydroelectric power. Such a 
solution could be developed by eliminating 
Dickey Dam and concentrating on low head 
hydro development. 

2. Have the President recommend amend- 
ing the project authorization as needed to 
accomplish the above goals and to provide 
for appropriate mitigating measures. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1981. 
Lt. Gen. J. K. Bratton, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL Bratron: The Department 
of the Interior has reviewed the Final Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement (FEIS) for the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ Dickey-Lin- 
coln School Lakes Project, Maine. In our 
opinion, severe long-term adverse environ- 
mental impacts will occur if this project is 
implemented as proposed. Project-induced 
losses include the large-scale destruction of 
terrestrial and aquatic resources and the 
elimination of an important wilderness rec- 
reational area. Mitigation of these losses has 
not been adequately addressed, and those 
mitigation measures proposed are not an 
integral part of the project but the subject 
of a separate authorization, Furthermore, 
the FEIS does not address alternatives that 
would allow the development of the hydro- 
electric potential of the St, John River Basin 
while maintaining its unique natural re- 
source and recreational values. 

It should be noted that Secretary Watt 
has consistently opposed this project on en- 
vironmental grounds while holding previous 
positions in the Federal Government. I also 
have longstanding familiarity with this 
project and hydropower projects in general 
because of my experience with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and share the 
Secretary's concern. 


The administrative record indicates that 
our two respective Departments are at an 
impasse in resolving these conflicts. There- 
fore, we are referring this matter to the 
Council on Environmental Quality in ac- 
cordance with procedures specified in 40 
CFR 1504. A copy of our supporting docu- 
mentation is enclosed. We request that you 
take no action to implement this proposal 
until the Council acts upon the referral. 

We look forward to working with you in 
the further planning and analysis of this 
project. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD PAUL Hope, 
Acting Secretary.@ 
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STATUS OF MACHIAS SEAL ISLAND 


@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, on 
April 29, of this year, the Senate ratified 
the Maritime Boundary Settlement 
Treaty with Canada. This treaty, which 
is awaiting approval by the Canadian 
Parliament, will place the competing 
claims of the United States and Canada 
to the Gulf of Maine before a Chamber of 
the International Court of Justice for 
final determination. 

When this treaty came before the Sen- 
ate, I spoke in support of it. At the same 
time, however, I felt it important to note 
that the treaty will not address a long- 
standing dispute between the United 
States and Canada over the status of 
Machias Seal Island. This island, which 
is situated 11 nautical miles seaward of 
Cutler, Maine, is small but carries great 
significance for the fishermen of Maine. 

As I noted in my statement on the 
Maritime Boundary Treaty, a rich lob- 
ster fishery lies just. off Machias Seal Is- 
land and Maine lobstermen have laid 
their traps there for generations. 

The latest edition of the Commercial 
Fisheries News, which is published in 
Stonington, Maine, contains an article 
which sets forth the background of the 
Machias Seal Island dispute and its cur- 
rent status. I offer it for inclusion in the 
Recorp for the information of the Con- 
gress and the public. I also take this op- 
portunity to reemphasize the importance 
of this island to the United States and 
the State of Maine. 

The article follows: 

Macuias SEAL ISLAND BOUNDARY PROBLEMS 
Won't BE SETTLED 
(By Jon Laitin) 

Canadian and US fishermen have peace- 
fully coexisted, more or less, within the dis- 
puted waters around the Machias Seal Is- 
land for nearly a cenury, That situtaion may 
continue for another 100 years, says a State 
Department official. 

Contrary to popular belief, an agreement 
ratified by Congress and signed by President 
Reagan to submit the ocean-border dispute 
to the binding arbitration of the World 
Court, will not settle the question concern- 
ing the little island, 11 nautical miles south- 
east of Culter, ME. According to David Col- 
son, senior attorney at the State Depart- 
ment, if the Canadians also ratify the agree- 
ment, the Court will be asked to decide the 
boundary from a point approximately 20 
miles seaward of the island and beyond to 
Georges Bank. 

“Politically we weren’t in a position to 
arbitrate the sovereignty of the island, and 
neither were the Canadians,” says Colson, 
“The State Department is not going to ini- 
tiate any activity (concerning Machias Seal 
Island) .” 

The Canadian boundary line runs from 
within the Grand Manan Channel to a 
point west of Flowers Rock and then to a 
cordinate 734 miles west of the island. The 
US line runs 2 miles east of the island. At 
a point approximately 20 miles seaward, 
the two lines cross. It is from this point the 
World Court may someday make a decision, 
one that will have a profound impact on 
George Bank fishermen. 

Unless the state of Maine or its elected 
representatives lobby for an official resolu- 
tion to the Machias Seal Island dispute, the 
waters in the vicinity of the Canadian out- 
post will remain a no-man’s-land for an- 
other generation of lobster and scallop 
fishermen. 

The question of the island's sovereignty 
dates back to the Treaty of Paris signed at 
the end of the Revolutionary War. The 
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treaty’s general language concerning the is- 
lands off Nova Scotia and the US is the basis 
of the disagreement. 


THE BUZZ DISSENTION 


The US has apparently always taken the 
position that Machias Seal Island was its 
possession. So, when in the mid-1800s Cana- 
da queried the US about building a light- 
house on the island to assist navigation 
into the Bay of Fundy, it caused little con- 
cern. Nothing was put into writing. The 
lighthouse was built and has been manned 
by Canadians to the present time. It wasn't 
until the 1920s when the diplomatic chan- 
nels began to buzz with dissention. 

Former Department of Marine Resources 
(DMR) Commissioner Vinal Look, who grew 
up in Cutler, ME, says he has always con- 
sidered Machias Seal Island US territory. In 
the early 1970s while he was chief warden for 
the department, he recalls the first of several 
spats between US and Canadian fishermen. 

The Canadians, who are restricted by a 
closed season for lobsters from June to No- 
vember, began to resent US lobstermen who 
were fishing the same waters around the 
island. According to Look, Canadian officials 
told the Maine lobstermen they would have 
to take their traps out during the Canadian 
closure. DMR Officials advised US fishermen 
they could continue fishing that area, Maine 
state boats and aircraft maintained a surveil- 
lance around the island for several days to 
support the lobstermen’s rights to fish where 
their fathers and grandfathers had fished be- 
fore them. 

Commissioner Ronald Green of DMR con- 
tacted the State Department concerning the 
incident. A protest was relayed to the Ca- 
nadian government. Canada then backed off, 
Look recalls. 

OTTAWA, TO WASHINGTON, TO MAINE 

The next conflict occurred in 1972 when 
Canadian scallopers were observed in the dis- 
puted waters at a time when the fishery was 
closed to US fishermen. Someone in Maine 
state government decided to force US laws on 
the Canadians. “We wanted to let them 
(Canadians) know we had control of the 
area," says Look. 

The chief warden flew over the area and 
spotted the draggers just west of the island. 
Coastal wardens Roger Allen and Bob Burns 
pulled their boat alongside to inform the 
Canadian fishermen the area was closed to 
scalloping. The Canadians steamed off with- 
out arguing the matter. 


But it wasn't long before Ottawa contacted 
Washington. Word soon came down to Maine 
to lay off. Peaceful coexistence was becoming 
the official, unwritten government policy. 


Just before the US 200-Mile limit was 
signed into law in 1976, the Canadians 
jumped the gun and extended their bound- 
ary line. When the US published its line soon 
after it left a gap as wide as 20 miles claimed 
by both countries. 


Further conflict was avoided when both 
governments later informally agreed they 
would have jurisdiction only over their own 
boats within the disputed waters. If an 
American or Canadian fishing vessel strayed 
over one or the other lines, Coast Guard per- 
sonnel from either country were quick to nab 
the offenders. 


When the Canadian boat Windy Bird 
strayed within three miles of Cutler trawl- 
ing for groundfish, it was seized, then re- 
leased with a warning. Look savs this action 
may have contributed to the relatively 
lenient fine levied against a Stonineton 
(ME) lobsterman who was caught by Ca- 
nadians in their waters a few years later. 


Marine Patrol Officer Bob Burns says he 
has received complaints from the Canadians 
when American-owned lobster buoys were 
spotted over the line. “It doesn't have to be 
too far over before they say something about 
it.” notes Burns. 
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SEA IS ALWAYS BOILING 

About 25 US fishermen continue to haul 
their traps near the island when weather 
conditions make the 11-mile trip from Cutler 
or the 26-mile journey from Jonesport fea- 
sible. The trip must be made during slack 
tide as the buoys go under when the tide is 
running in or out. 

Calm waters near the coast are usually no 
indication of the sea conditions near Machias 
Sea Island. "The water is always boiling out 
there,” says Burns. But that usually doesn’t 
inhibit either fishermen or bird watchers 
who travel to the secluded outpost not 
more than a half-mile in length. 

Some Maine fishermen have supplemented 
their incomes transporting ornithologists to 
the island of puffins and ospreys. The Cana- 
dian lighthouse personnel come out to the 
launching ramp to assist any attempted 
landing in the choppy waters. 

LITTLE EMPHASIS ON MACHIAS SEAL 

“People up there will get along fine as 
long as Ottawa and Washington don't get 
involved,” says Colson. “As long as fishermen 
don't start shooting at each other, both gov- 
ernments will probably leave well enough 
alone,” 

But discussions have taken place in Wash- 
ington to settle the issue once and for all. 
Colson recalls a state department suggestion 
in 1978 to make Machias Seal Island an in- 
ternational bird sanctuary and work out a 
joint fishing agreement with the Canadians 
for the surrounding waters. The matter never 
went beyond the proposal stage. 

Look is disappointed that the dispute still 
remains unsettled. “When federal officials 
are discussing fisheries problems they tend 
to forget Machias Seal Island,” he notes. 
“They're more concerned with Georges 
Bank.” 

Washington, now pressing its territorial 
air rights over the waters near Lebanon and 
Korea, apparently is not about to create a 
hubbub over a strategically unimportant 
island and waters offering a livelihood to 
only 25 Maine fishermen. 

“There’s just not going to be the empha- 
sis put on it I feel they (Washington) 
should,” says Look with resignation. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, for several 
months now, I have taken the floor vir- 
tually every day to warn of the economic 
collapse that seems to me to be inevi- 
tably on its way under the pressure of 
exorbitantly high interest rates. 

Earlier this week, for a period of time, 
that financial Armageddon seemed to be 
here. The stock markets in Tokyo, Lon- 
don, Zurich, and the United States, as 
well as most. of the rest of the indus- 
trialized world, plunged. Fortunately, by 
the end of the day, the stock market 
in this country had rallied to an 18.55- 
point rise in the Dow Jones index, and 
by this morning, the Tokyo market had 
also rebounded. The economic news in 
other capitals was not as good. 

This week, the Washington Post, the 
Wall Street Journal, as well as other 
financial publications throughout the 
world, are offering analyses of what 
happened. 

One of the more bizarre explanations 
is that the doomsday predictions of one 
economic analyst so shook the indus- 
trial world that the bottom fell out of 
the stock market. While I am not in a 
position to judge the qualifications or 
reputation of an analyst such as Mr. 
Granville, I find it very hard to believe 
that the words of one man could cause 
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the world financial community to quake 
to its very foundations—not at least if 
it were in a sound and stable condition. 

I find it far easier to accept the anal- 
sis that high interest rates in this 
country in particular was a major fac- 
tor in the market action. To be sure, 
the plunge on the British stock exchange 
had to do with the increase in British 
interest rates, but even that was tied to 
high interest rates in the United States. 

On September 14, the Thatcher gov- 
ernment authorized the Bank of Eng- 
land to raise the effective minimum 
interest rate on bank borrowing from 
12 to 14 percent, to protect the exchange 
value of the pound. Such action was 
necessary partly because of the disparity 
between British interest rates and the 
then 20-percent prime interest rate in 
the United States. 

I have said before that the adverse 
effect of high interest rates on domestic 
economy of the United States is only 
one component of the problem, albeit a 
very important component. The eco- 
nomic health of this country is intri- 
cately interwoven with the financial 
fabric of the other Western industrial- 
ized nations of this world, and through 
them, tied to the economy of virtually 
every nation of the world. 

An economic dislocation here is not 
only felt in Tulsa, Muskogee, and Okla- 
homa City, but also in Bonn, London, 
Paris, and Sydney. 

I say again, Mr. President, that the 
cancer of high interest rates must be 
dealt with now, not 2 or 3 months or 2 
or 3 years from now, but now. Perhaps 
the next time the stock markets of the 
world begin to slice, they will keep on 
going. Then it will be too late. 

Mr. President, I ask that articles of 
the Washington Post and the Wall Street 
Journal be printed in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, September 
1981] 


“BLUE MONDAY” 


Yesterday's stock market jitters began in 
Tokyo, spread to Hong Kong, swept on to 
London and ended up in New York, But 
when all was said and done, it was a great 
deal less than the world-wide “panic” the 
tabloids were proclaiming in their early edi- 
tions. London had a late rebound from the 
spectacular early losses. In New York, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average finished up 
18.55 on the day. Joe Granville’s efforts to 
shake the world at its foundations had fall- 
en somewhat short of the mark. 

On the other hand, yesterday’s New York 
rally notwithstanding, the stock markets 
are not exactly happy places these days, at 
least not for anyone with bullish inclina- 
tions. And however much the White House 
might childe Wall Street for its lack of faith, 
it doesn’t hurt to think seriously once in 
awhile about why stocks are winning so lit- 
tle investor favor. 

In England, the answer is fairly simple. 
The burdens of Mrs. Thatcher's economic 
policies have all fallen on the private sector, 
which wasn't in very good shape to start 
with. The VAT tax bite, erratic monetary 
policy and the dim prospects for any serious 
paring of the size of the public sector do 
not encourage English businessmen to think 
that their debt-heavy balance sheets are 
going to markedly improve soon. The strong 
showing by left-wincer Tony Benn at the 
Labor Party Conference also didn't help, 
suggesting as it did that when and if Labor 
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makes a comeback it will push Britain even 
further to the left. And finally, there is the 
simple explanation that another boost in 
interest rates made fixed interest invest- 
ments more attractive than stocks. 

Indeed, simple explanations of market be- 
havior have much to recommend them. In- 
vestors in both the U.S. and England have 
no trouble doing their arithmetic. And so 
long as interest rates stay high, debt will 
probably look more attractive than equities. 
If the stock markets are to recover, it will 
be necessary for both countries to continue 
to push down inflation and encourage pri- 
vate sector growth. 

The Thatcher failures tell us nothing 
about prospects under the Reagan program, 
which makes its genuine beginning this 
week. Mr. has provided tax relief 
for the private sector and has made at least 
some headway against the growth of the pub- 
lic sector. 

The markets are nervous but the tabloids 
were premature in describing a panic. What 
we can learn from the markets is that ex- 
pectations of an overnight recovery from 
policies many years in the making were 
overly optimistic. It will most likely be some 
time yet before everyone begins to feel com- 
fortable with the new regime. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1981] 


Stock PRICES FALL IN MAJOR MARKETS 
THROUGHOUT WORLD 


(By Leonard Downie Jr.) 


Lonpon.—Share prices on the stock 
markets of London, Tokyo, Zurich and much 
of the industrialized world plummeted today 
amid gloomy world economic predictions and 
the continued pressure of high U.S. interest 
rates. 

Prices on the London Stock Exchange, 
after plunging nearly 30 points by noon— 
the equivalent of a 54-point drop in the U.S. 
Dow Jones index—closed 17.2 points down, 
the latest of several near-record drops it has 
suffered in the last two weeks, 

The Tokyo stock market suffered one of its 
worst days ever, and prices in Zurich re- 
corded their biggest loss in six years. The 
Duesseldorf stock exchange had its biggest 
drop this year and prices also plunged in 
Hong Kong, Sydney, Toronto and Paris. 

The major exception to the worldwide 
stock market drop was the United States, 
where Wall Street rallied with an 18.55-point 
rise in the Dow Jones index. [The Tokyo 
market rebounded sharply in early trading 
Tuesday, however, following the Wall Street 
rally, Washington Post correspondent Tracy 
Dahiby reported.] 

The dramatic drop followed several days of 
sliding prices in major stock exchanges. Most 
market analysts have attributed the world- 
wide slump to fears about the size of the 
U.S. budget deficit. If the Reagan adminis- 
tration is unsuccessful in meeting its stated 
budget-cutting goals, many investors abroad 
fear, extensive U.S. Treasury borrowings 
could keep interest rates high and lead the 
world to an economic depression. 

Some analysts also said the stock slide 
could have been given momentum by pessi- 
mistic predictions late last week by U.S. 
stock analyst Joseph Granville, who warned 
of huge drops on the London, Wall Street 
and other stock exchanges. 

While the losses mean severe economic 
consequences in most of the world exchanges, 
they are also expected to have serious 
political repercussions in Britain. 

The drop continued a steep two-week slide 
being called “the black fortnight” here that 
has created a crisis atmosphere in financial 
circles and added considerably to the eco- 
nomic and political problems of Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher. The Financial 
Times index of 30 leading stocks has now 
plummeted 96 points in 11 trading days, a 
drop of 17 percent that has wiped an esti- 
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mated $30 billion off the paper value of 
British industry. 

Market analysts blame the loss of investor 
confidence here on growing pessimism about 
the future of Britain's battered economy and 
Thatcher's monetarist policies after a period 
of optimism earlier this year that the coun- 
try might be starting to pull out of its worst 
recession in a half-century. 

The fall here began Sept. 14 when the gov- 
ernment authorized the Bank of England to 
raise the effective minimum interest rate on 
bank borrowing from 12 to 14 percent to pro- 
tect the exchange value of the pound. Partly 
because of the disparity between the British 
rate and the 20 percent prime rate in the 
United States, which has drawn money away 
from’ Britain, the pound’s dollar value has 
shrunk from $2.47 earlier this year to $1.78 
today. 

Analysts said the increase in British in- 
terest rates was a big blow to confidence in 
Thatcher's economic strategy, despite her 
Cabinet reorganization that same day de- 
signed to signal her determination not to 
change course. 

There has been persistent speculation in 
the financial community here that interest 
rates may be raised again to approach the 
record 17 percent reached near the beginning 
of the Thatcher government before reduc- 
tions were made to try to help British in- 
dustry recover from the recession. 

“There are fears that interest rates will go 
up again during the next week because the 
pound is falling again,” said Paul Neild, 
chief economist of Phillips and Drew stock- 
brokers, who have long been critical of 
Thatcher's policies. “There has been a loss 
of confidence and credibility in the govern- 
ment’s overall strategy and a question mark 
over prospects for recovery from the reces- 
sion. There is now a grave risk of a renewal 
of the recession.” 

London Stock Exchange Chairman Nicho- 
las Goodison, who has defended “the great- 
est thrust of government policy” as the only 
way to restructure the British economy, said 
today that “confidence will be recovered only 
if the government's economic policy works, 
if inflation is seen to be coming down and 
government spending is being cut.” 

He indicated that Britain also needed help 
from the Reagan administration. “The U.S. 
is not balancing its own budget and is keep- 
ing interest rates high,” Goodison said. 

Britain has had nothing but bad economic 
news recently. Industrial output has con- 
tinued to fall, and unemployment is still 
rising. With the unemployment rate now 
over 12 percent, the highest among major 
industrialized countries, nearly 3 million 
Britons are jobless, more than during the 
depths of the 1930s depression. 


Britain's inflation rate, which had de- 
creased steadily for a year to provide the 
only statistical sign of success for Thatcher's 
policies, has turned upward again, increasing 
last month from 10.9 to 11.5 percent. The 
growth of the money supply, a crucial indi- 
cator in Thatcher's strategy, also has con- 
tinued to exceed government targets. 


Meanwhile, total government spending. 
rather than being reduced as Thatcher in- 
tended, is estimated to increase greatly dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. This would increase 
the budget deficit and government borrow- 
ing, which could fuel inflation and force 
interest rates up further. 


Like Reagan, Thatcher must make more 
spending cuts this fall. Although her gov- 
ernment has already significantly reduced 
expenditures for housing, education and 
other public services, deeper cuts in social 
programs have been thwarted by resistant 
members of her Cabinet. She fired some of 
them in her recent Cabinet reorganization 
and moved others to put less reluctant 
budget-cutters in charge of most big-spend- 
ing departments. 
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Thatcher will still find it difficult to make 
more cuts. Much of the increase in govern- 
ment spending has been in benefits for the 
many more unemployed. The recession has 
increased the money needs of nationalized 
industries, although they have laid off tens 
of thousands of workers. 

Correspondent Dahlby added: 

The crash in Tokyo sent shock waves 
through the city’s financial district Monday 
as the 225-stock Dow Jones average fell 
302.84 yen, its sharpest one-day decline, in 
value terms. But by midmorning Tuesday it 
gained 152.34 yen, recovering slightly more 
than half of Monday's loss. 

Previous plunges here have been much 
greater in percentage terms, and Monday’s 
drop appears to have no serious political 
implications. If anything, economic crises 
here tend to bolster the popularity of 
Japan’s Liberal Democrats because after 26 
years in power they form the only political 
party with tested economic expertise. 

A major factor in today’s drop may have 
been the recent rush of Japanese companies 
into the market with public stock offerings 
in a bid to increase financial reserves.@ 


CLEAN AIR 


@ Mr. EAST. Mr. President, the Clean 
Air Act, which expires September 30, is 
once again under congressional review. 
Although some advocate its abolition in 
toto, the evidence shows that our air is 
cleaner today than in 1970 when the law 
was enacted. 

The citizenry demands that their air 
be healthful, and they deserve it. I am 
sure that when this body completes its 
review, the record will reveal that the 
Congress supports clean air as well. 

Mr. President, many reforms are being 
touted for the act. A midsummer Wall 
Street Journal editorial presents some 
thought-provoking options that should 
be carefully considered. I ask that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 


The article follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 14, 1981] 
AIR ISN'T FREE 


The administration's proposed revisions of 
the Clean Air Act, which are expected to be 
sent to Congress this week, aim at reducing 
cumbersome bureaucracy and cutting costs 
to business and consumers. While many of 
the recommendations would make needed 
improvements in this 11-year-old legislation, 
the administration may not be going far 
enough to temper the act with a strong dose 
of economic realism. In particular, the White 
House is shying away from its self-avowed 
tenet of weighing costs against benefits of 
federal regulations. 

President Reagan issued an Executive 
Order on Feb. 17 that requires agencies to 
evaluate the potential benefits and costs of 
their major regulatory proposals. Such anal- 
ysis can have a healthy effect on the economy 
by stripping away unnecessary or overly 
costly regulations, but even the Reagan ad- 
ministration is not unfettered in its ability 
to introduce regulatory relief, as a recent U.S. 
Supreme Court decision made absolutely 
clear. 

In a case about workers’ exposure to toxic 
substances, the court ruled that the govern- 
ment cannot use cost-benefit analysis in set- 
ting occupational safety and health regule- 
tions because no such provisions were set in 
the original legislation. Rather, it said, the 
law states that safety and health risks must 
be reduced to the extent “feasible,” i.e., with- 
out regard to how large the costs or how 
small the benefits. The court’s decision high- 
lights the danger of using vague legislative 
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language to skirt around hard economic and 
health decisions. 

When Congress passed the Clean Air Act 
in 1970, it similarly failed to address squarely 
the inherent economic and health choices. 
For instance, the act contains no provision 
explaining what the economy can afford to 
spend to improve the quality of the air. In- 
stead, it says that national air quality stand- 
ards must provide an “adequate margin of 
safety" against “significant adverse health 
effects.” Given such vague language, it is not 
surprising that the courts have consistently 
ruled that costs cannot be taken into ac- 
count in setting air quality standards. 

Scientific research of the past 10 years or 
more has also shown that the health goals 
of the act are unattainable. The smallest 
amount of air pollution will always adversely 
affect small segments of the population, such 
as those people who suffer from, say, allergies 
or emphysema. Even if every man-made 
source of air pollution were closed tomor- 
row, natural sources of pollution such as 
decaying forests and swamps would continue 
to harm the health of some people. 

The administration's working group on the 
Clean Air Act drew up three options to re- 
dress the problem of setting air quality 
standards: to leave the current wording in- 
tact; to eliminate the “margin of safety” lan- 
guage and to consider the “degree of signifi- 
cant risk of adverse health effect’; or to 
allow costs to be considered in providing 
protection against “unreasonable risk.” The 
administration has apparently decided to 
abandon the cost-benefit approach and to 
opt for the middle course. 

The Reagan administration may consider 
it sufficient to replace the current loosely 
worded air quality goals with a policy of risk 
assessment—implying that some degree of 
health risk is considered acceptable—with- 
out specifically requiring an analysis of bene- 
fits and costs. But that strikes us as un- 
necessarily conciliatory in political terms to- 
ward the environmental lobby and like- 
minded leaders on Capitol Hill. It is a gesture 
that is unlikely to win the administration 
much praise from either side in this year’s 
debate. 

Improvement in air quality remains a 
worthwhile goal. But what is less widely rec- 
ognized—particularly along the corridors of 
the Environmental Protection Agency—is 
that clean air carries heavy costs and it is 
economically important to ask how clean is 
clean enough. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality estimates that air pollution 
control cost the U.S. $25 billion in 1979 and 
the costs could exceed $40 billion by the mid- 
1980s, Moreover, expenditures on pollution 
control equipment also represent lost op- 
portunities to invest in productive ventures 
which could materially improve our stand- 
ard of living with inputs of new goods and 
services, 

In revising the Clean Air Act, Congress 
should seek to facilitate the least costly way 
of maintaining or improving air quality. For 
instance, the requirement that new plants 
install the “best available control technol- 
ogy”"—often meaning the most costly— 
should be scrapped in favor of a flexible and 
innovative approach. And in promulgating 
new air quality standards, the government 
should be required to weigh the benefits 
against the costs. There is no such thing 
as free clean air.@ 


DEATH OF FORMER VENEZUELAN 
PRESIDENT ROMULO BETAN- 
COURT 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
death in New York City on September 
28, of former Venezuelan President 
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Romulo Betancourt. He was a friend to 
my family and to our Nation. 

Romulo Betancourt met with Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and with Senator 
Robert Kennedy many times. They 
viewed events in Latin America and in 
the world from the same perspective, a 
perspective of men committed to the 
ideals of democracy and social justice. It 
was that vision that remains imbedded in 
the consciousness of the hemisphere. We 
must never forget nor be allowed to for- 
get that throughout the Americas, men 
and women still hold those ideals and 
still give their lives for those ideals. 

Romulo Betancourt dedicated himself 
to construction of a strong and vigorous 
democracy in his own country. Twice, he 
served as President and carried the mes- 
sage of democracy throughout Venezuela 
and to the far corners of this hemi- 
sphere. At a time when all too many 
countries in the region were ruled by 
dictators and military cliques. Venezuela 
was a shining contrast of liberty and due 
process. He made respect for the individ- 
ual a cornerstone of Venezuelan democ- 
racy. 

And in 1968, he demonstrated to the 
world his own personal devotion and 
commitment to the principles he 
preached by leading the peaceful trans- 
fer of power to the opposition when his 
own party lost the Presidential election. 

Venezuela has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and honored citizens. The 
world has lost a defender of democracy 
and human rights. And all of us who 
prize those ideals have lost a valued 
friend. But President Betancourt and his 
example remain to inspire generations 
to come in the never-ending struggle to 
preserve and protect basic freedoms and 
human dignity.e 


RECESS UNTIL 9 P.M. TODAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 9 p.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6 p.m., recessed until 9 p.m.; where- 
upon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Gorton). 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the House of Representatives is 
about to receive the conference report 
at this moment. 

I expect it will be another hour at 
the earliest before the Senate will re- 
ceive a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the conference report 
on the continuing resolution. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1981 


The Senate continued with considera- 
tion of S. 1196. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee if he is in 
a position to proceed with other business 
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in connection with the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act at this time? 

Mr. PERCY. Yes; the pending busi- 
ness is the Proxmire amendment. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on 
that. It would be my suggestion to ask 
unanimous consent that we proceed 
with the vote on that but have a 30- 
minute vote which would allow adequate 
time to notify Senators. They did know 
we were coming back, that there may 
be votes after 8:30 p.m. Then that would 
give us an extra few minutes to prepare 
and line Senators up to bring up other 
amendments. We wish to proceed and 
complete as much as we can of this bill. 

Mr. BAKER. All right. 

As I understand it, the vote on the 
Proxmire amendment has been ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. That is the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, rather 
than ask permission to have a 30-minute 
rollcall, I am going in a moment to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum which will 
run for about 15 minutes or a little less, 
and then we will call it off and proceed 
with the rollcall vote at that time. 

I ask our cloakroom on this side to 
notify Senators that at approximately 
9:15 p.m. the vote will begin on the 
Proxmire amendment and I ask the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader if they 
are inclined to do the same thing? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. PERCY. That would be a very sat- 
isfactory arrangement. 

May I also suggest to all Senators and 
staff who may be listening to this that 
they come forward with their amend- 
ments. This will be the last time for some 
time that we will have a chance to bring 
this bill up because we have the AWACS 
hearings all next week and if Senators 
who have amendments are not able to 
come to the floor, would they or their 
staff authorize the managers of the bill 
to call up their amendments? We have 
disposed of a half dozen of them that 
way this afternoon. So long as they are 
noncontroversial, we can accept them 
and proceed with our business then. 

Mr. BAKER. I subscribe to the state- 
ment just made by the chairman of the 
committee and I, too, urge Members to 
come forward and offer their 
amendments. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the majority leader if he has reached 
any accommodation with the minority 
with respect to the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BAKER. Could the Senator from 
North Carolina give me just a moment? 

Mr. President, I am advised that it may 
be possible to do that later in the evening. 
I say to the Senator from North Carolina 
I am anxious to do that, and I will pur- 
sue that request. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 
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EL SALVADOR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate knows we adopted an amendment 
dealing with El Salvador last week. This 
was regretfully an item where I could not 
come to agreement with the administra- 
tion, and we simply agreed to disagree. 

I am very happy to report that the 
State Department has done so in an act 
of comity, and I wish to read into the 
Record what the State Department offi- 
cial position has been after the Senate 
adopted its resolution on El Salvador. 

The State Department indicates 
through a spokesman: 

We would have preferred the sense-of-Con- 
gress language, the Helms-Lugar amendment, 
but we can live with the new language. After 
all, both we and Congress are interested in 
the same objectives for our policy in Sal- 
vador, protection of human rights, imple- 
mentation of economic reforms, and free 
elections leading to a peaceful resolution of 
the conflict. And the disagreement we had 
was over the best means of reaching these 
goals. 

The language in the Pell amendment is a 
definite improvement over the language in 
the bill when it first came to the Senate floor. 
For example, the influence of factors beyond 
the control of the Government of El Salvador 
will be taken into account in making a cer- 
tification, a recognition of obvious complica- 
tions in achieving these policies in the face 
of persistent guerrilla activities which are 
not motivated by these same goals, also the 
standards to be certified are in some respects 
expressed in terms which more closely reflect 
the situation in that country. 


So I think it is a distinct gesture on the 
part of the administration to reach out, 
to recognize that this body will not al- 
ways concur with the administration. 

We have a shared responsibility, and 
they recognize that. 

Though I regret that we could not have 
reached an agreement, I do think with 
this explanation as to their present posi- 
tion now on reflection does indicate that 
we are not nearly as far apart as might 
have appeared at first blush. 

I am happy to yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, earlier 
today I had the opportunity to be with 
the members of the families of the four 
missionaries who were brutally murdered 
in El Salvador. 

I had spoken on that tragic incident 
just a few hours after it was reported last 
December, and on the subsequent mur- 
der of two American labor representa- 
tives in January, and I had met with 
the members of those families in March 
of this year. 

I also had the opportunity recently, 
as did others, to meet with the President 
of El Salvador. President Duarte indi- 
cated that he is very desirous of addi- 
tional technical help and assistance 
from the United States, including the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in or- 
der to resolve some of the most brutal 
and violent acts against American citi- 
zens who were there only to serve the 
people of El Salvador. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee wheth- 
er he is satisfied that the request by the 
Salvadoran Government for help and 
assistance from the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation is moving in a satisfactory 
way. Could he give assurance to the 
members of the families, who have lost 
their dear ones in that brutal murder, 
that he will insure that requests to the 
U.S. Government for technical help and 
assistance, primarily from the FBI in 
terms of ballistic testing and other sup- 
port, will actually be achieved. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for raising this very, very im- 
portant issue. It has been on all of our 
minds. It has been the subject of a 
telephone conversation I had with the 
president of the junta—there is no pres- 
ident of the country, but he is the presi- 
dent of the junta—and Jose Napoleon 
Duarte assured me that as of that time 
everything possible was being done, and 
the FBI was extending to him full 
cooperation. 

I have subsequently talked with Judge 
Webster, the head of the FBI, who as- 
sured me also that everything, every 
service that they were asking for, was 
being provided. 

I have not talked to him about this 
matter recently. I just left him a few 
minutes ago at a dinner. I could reach 
him and get a report before the evening 
is over as to whether there is anything 
that can be done to assist this matter 
further. 

As we understand in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations when we talked to 
Jose Napoleon Duarte he indicated that 
they did have evidence. A part of that 
evidence was a fingerprint which was 
obtained with the assistance of the FBI. 

They are concerned that the evidence, 
though possibly adequate to bring an 
indictment, would be somewhat short of 
a possible conviction in their legal sys- 
tem, and they are anxious to nail this 
down so that when they prosecute they 
will succeed if they are indeed guilty and 
proven so by the evidence. 

I feel, from our standpoint, the amend- 
ment adopted last week embraces lan- 
guage on the murder of six American citi- 
zens. We have kept this as one of the very 
high priority items with both the admin- 
istration and the Government of El Sal- 
vador and I would be very happy to report 
back—I could report back within an 
hour and a half or so, and bring my col- 
league as much up to date as possible. 

But we do express great appreciation 
for the Senator's interest which he has 
shown in this matter, which has been 
a matter of highest priority for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the chairman 
of the committee, and I appreciate his 
sincerity and his willingness to respond 
to these very deep concerns. 

When President Duarte was here this 
past week I talked with him at some 
length about this particular incident. 
He had indicated to me that they had 
made some additional requests of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and I 
have confidence that Judge Webster, be- 
ing the individual that he is, would want 
to respond in every way possible to these 
extremely reasonable requests. 

I just want to make sure that there are 
not going to be any impediments placed 
in the way, for whatever reason, to seeing 
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that that kind of response will be forth- 
coming. 

The members of the families of the 
four missionaries and two labor repre- 
sentatives—Sisters Maura Clarke, Ita 
Ford and Dorothy Kazel, Ms. Jean Dono- 
van, and Michael Hammer and Mark 
Pearlman of AIFLD—deserve the kind of 
response the Senator has been most will- 
ing to indicate he would be prepared to 
make, He has many responsibilities, and 
I realize this is an important piece of 
legislation, but I do think those kinds of 
assurances here in the U.S. Senate are 
extremely important—not just to those 
families but to the thousands and mil- 
lions of Americans who are concerned 
about that extraordinary tragedy. 

I want to indicate at this time that 
I will continue to work with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on this particular matter. I know 
that anything he can add in the course 
of the debate which would illuminate 
this situation, and everything he can 
possibly do after we consider this legisla- 
tion, will be very much appreciated by 
the families themselves and certainly by 
this Senator. 

I thank him for his response, and if he 
would be willing to see what assurances 
he can get, I would certainly be grateful 
for that. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would like, I would be very happy, 
and be joined by Senator PELL, to ad- 
dress a letter to the families indicating 
you have made this request of us, that 
we keep them apprised intimately we 
have seen to it that information with 
respect to the atrocities and murders is 
required as a part of the first certifica- 
tion that must be given by the President 
to the Senate. 

It was not one of the four goals or 
objectives established for El Salvador; 
it was a separate part that certification 
would be required for the President. 
That obviously would be obtained by the 
Embassy, the FBI, and other agencies. 
But we will see that that information in 
the certification is provided both to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts and, if he would like, directly to the 
families so that we can keep them up to 
date, so that they know we are deeply 
concerned, we share your concern, and 
will provide to them every bit of infor- 
mation. 

Both of us have shared tragedies in 
our families, and both of us know the 
anguish we go through when some as- 
sailant has caused the death or loss of a 
family member. In our case it is going 
on 15 years now, and we still would like 
to know, if it is possible to find who com- 
mitted that crime, that certainly they 
would be prevented from doing it again 
to anyone else. 


Until those cases are solved, they al- 
ways hang over the minds of the fam- 
ily, the loved ones, concerned ones, and 
friends. So I can assure the distinguished 
Senator it will be a matter of personal 
concern to myself and every other mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is a man 
of many different capacities. I think this 
kind of expression of humanitarian con- 
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cern will make a great deal of difference 
to those families. 

Let me just add one point here, and 
that is there have been over 600 individ- 
uals who are members of the security 
forces who have been actually arrested 
for the violation of human rights, some 
for grievous violations, matters of life 
and death. 

There are only six, as I understand it, 
who have been tried and convicted and 
are actually being held. 

There is a recognition, whether stated 
or unstated, that those who have been 
associated with the various military 
groups can be arrested, can commit vio- 
lations of human rights with some de- 
gree of impunity, and even if they are 
arrested, it is unlikely they will be bought 
to trial; and even if brought to trial, it 
is unlikely they will be convicted; and if 
convicted, it is unlikely they will serve 
any time or receive any penalty. That is 
well understood in El Salvador. 

I think the record has been laid out 
here. I just want to make it extremely 
clear to those individuals in E] Salvador 
that on this issue as well as I would hope 
on individuals whose native land is El 
Salvador, that we are going to watch 
this record extremely closely over a pe- 
riod of time, and we are not going to 
stand by and see these extraordinary 
acts of violence continue without ade- 
quate response, and particularly as it 
relates, I think, to our fellow citizens 
and, as hopefully, it relates to the human 
family, the citizens of El Salvador. 

So we are talking about more than a 
technical matter. We recognize the juris- 
diction and the judicial system and we 
respect the sovereignty of another na- 
tion. But we watch, and we watch 
closely and we watch carefully for re- 
sults. I know that is what the Senator 
from Illinois is saying this evening, as 
other colleagues have stated, and I want 
to personally thank him for those as- 
surances for the members of the families 
who have lost their dear ones. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised now, for the information of Sena- 
tors, that the House of Representatives 
will not convene until 9:45 to proceed 
with their consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the continuing appropria- 
tions. I am afraid that means a very long 
night for the Senate since we must wait 
for the House to act. 


But I would encourage Members who 
have amendments to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act to come to the floor and offer 
them. The distinguished chairman of 
the committee indicates that there are 
some three or four amendments he is 
aware of that are yet to be offered to- 
night, and I would urge that Members 
consider that this, as the chairman 
pointed out, may be the last opportunity 
to deal with this measure for some time 
in view of the requirement otherwise 
laid on the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the requirements of the Sen- 
ate calendar as well. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 551 


Mr. President, it is 9:20, and while I 
had planned originally to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum to delay the time 
for the beginning of a vote on the Prox- 
mire amendment until 9:15—and that 
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time has passed—I am also advised that 
the principals involved are at hand and 
are available. 

I will not now suggest the absence of 
a quorum, I would suggest, instead, that 
we are prepared to have a vote on that 
amendment. 

Mr. President, have the yeas and nays 
been ordered on the Proxmire amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have. Is there further debate? If not, 
the question is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 551 of the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmrre). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Laxatt), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Rup- 
MAN), and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON: I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. MoynrHan) are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 300 Leg.] 


Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—8 
Byrd, Laxalt Moynihan 

Harry F., Jr. Long Rudman 
Cannon Matsunaga Weicker 

So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (No. 
551) was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised now that the House is in session. 
They resumed their deliberations about 
2 or 3 minutes ago. They are prepared 
now to go to the consideration of the 
conference report on the continuing res- 
olution. 
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I estimate for Members that it will be 
perhaps an hour at the very latest be- 
fore we have a message from the House 
on that subject. 

I inquire of the managers of the bill on 
both sides if they are ready to proceed 
at this time with other amendments. 

Mr. PERCY. The managers of the bill 
are prepared to proceed. The next 
amendment will be a Proxmire amend- 
ment, followed by a Zorinsky amend- 
ment. We will have three or four amend- 
ments. We cannot tell whether there will 
be rollcall votes. We have to be prepared 
for rolicall votes on them. 

We intend to proceed up to the mo- 
ment we take up the continuing resolu- 
tion, to acomplish as much as we can on 
this bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 552 

(Purpose: To deobligate certain funds 

obligated for Syria) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 552. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes an amendment numbered 
552. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 23, line 22, strike out the quota- 
tion marks and the second period. 

On page 23, between lines 22 and 23, insert 
the following: 

“(h) All funds appropriated in prior fiscal 
years to carry out this chapter which have 
been obligated for Syria shall be deobligated 
except for funds committed or earmarked 
as of April 9, 1981, for (A) signed contracts; 
(B) issued invitations for bids, requests for 
proposals or offers, or purchase orders; (C) 
projects involving the ‘Fixed Amount Reim- 
bursement’ payment procedure for which 
designs had been approved by the Agency 
for International Development; or (D) par- 
ticipant training which had been approved 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and which is being conducted in the 
United States or at a university outside Syria 
which receives assistance under section 214 
of this Act. All funds deobligated pursuant 
to this paragraph shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.”. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment deobligates $102.2 million in 
prior year funding for the country of 
Syria. It would reduce the backlog of U.S. 
commitments to Syria from $355.7 to 
$253.5 million. The savings of $102.2 mil- 
lion would come from eliminating all of 
the unobligated funds in the $355 million 
pipeline. 

I cannot imagine that the American 
public supports a continuing foreign aid 
program to the country of Syria during 
a time of tight budgets at home and 
strong Syrian opposition to U.S. policies 
abroad. When we are cutting housing, 
dairy price supports, transportation, 
health care and thousands of other pro- 
grams that benefit individual Americans, 
it is not only ironic but indefensible that 
we should continue supplying Syria with 
tens of millions of U.S. dollars from pre- 
vious commitments. 
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Yes, Syria—the foe of the Middle East 
Peace Agreement; the occupying force 
in Lebanon; the client state of the Soviet 
Union; the prime stumbling block to 
peace in the Middle East; the country 
who has armed and encouraged the PLO; 
the government which almost daily casti- 
gates the United States and defends 
the Soviet Union for its invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

Today, as we debate this foreign aid 
bill, Syria continues its plan of aggression 
in the Middle East by waging open war- 
fare against Christian forces in Lebanon 
and by stationing advanced Soviet sur- 
face-to-air missiles in that country which 
pose a distinct threat to Israel’s national 
security. 

And what is the response of the United 
States? Our response is to hand over to 
this government, which publicly de- 
nounces the United States as a criminal, 
to hand over to this government $355 
million in prior year commitments— 
money from the pockets of millions of 
American taxpayers to a regime which 
has vilified this country and every peace 
effort we have engaged in in the Middle 
East for a generation. 

HUGE U.S. AID BACKLOG 


Let us look at the economic facts. 
From 1976 to 1979, the United States 
pledged the Government of Syria a total 
of $429.5 million in loans and grants— 
mostly loans with extraordinarily favor- 
able repayment terms—so favorable in 
fact that they really are long-term 
grants. Then in 1979, the Carter ad- 
ministration requested an additional $60 
million for Syria and the Congress said 
no. A Proxmire amendment passed 
which reduced the funding to a very low 
level. And since then no new requests 
have been forthcoming. 

But that is only half of the story. Dur- 
ing these 4 years, very little was accom- 
plished with these U.S. funds. A huge 
backlog appeared—money that was ap- 
propriated for Syria but which had not 
been able to be spent due to simple mis- 
management by the Syrian Government 
and the inability of our AID program to 
generate the economic activity to carry 
out these developmental programs. The 
backlog now stands at $355.7 million. 

The Syrian AID program came under 
investigation from AID’s own internal 
investigators. The auditors found and 
officially reported “Almost 4 years have 
elapsed since AID resumed a program in 
Syria and very little has been accom- 
plished.” Further, they found that “re- 
cent developments in the Middle East 
make the political justification for the 
Svrian ATD program auestionable.” And 
they concluded that “We believe AID 
should reassess their programmatic 
efforts in Syria and determine whether 
the present program will be continued or 
if it will be necessary to deobligate fund- 
ing presently available.” Let me repeat 
that last phrase: “or deobligate funding 
presently available.” 

So the first suggestion to deobligate 
existing funds for Syria came from the 
very Agency that is responsible for our 
foreign aid program—aAID. 


Now, where do we stand today? 
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CURRENT AID PLANS 

The conference report on H.R. 3512, 
the supplemental and rescissions bill 
stated; 

The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate insist that no additional funds 
for Syria will be disbursed during the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1981 and that the 
issue of the remaining undisbursed funds in 
the Syrian pipeline should be resolved in the 
fiscal year 1982 authorization and appropri- 
ation process. 


That time is now. The backlog totals 
$355.7 million from prior year commit- 
ments. Of that amount, $243 million is 
committed by specific contract or bid 
process except for $10.48 million recently 
deobligated and returned to the Treas- 
ury by AID. This $10.4 million was for 
the Euphrates Basin irrigation mainte- 
nance project. 

This means that of the $355.7 million 
in the pipeline, $102.2 million remains to 
be specifically obligated. It is unobligated 
now. No contractors are involved. There 
is no call on this money. No termination 
costs would be involved if it were deobli- 
gated. My amendment would deobligate 
and return to the Treasury the full 
amount of $102.2 million. 

What projects would be stopped? The 
unobligated funds, which are years be- 
hind schedule for obligation and ex- 
penditure due to mismanagement both 
by AID and the Syrian Government, 
would go for some water supply and 
electrification projects. But the largest 
amount would go for road construction— 
roads that have military significance 
since they would be used, due to their 
geographic location, for the movement 
of armed forces into Israel or Jordan. 

SYRIAN MISCHIEF IN MIDDLE EAST 


And what of the recipient? To what 
just cause is our money going? These 
funds are contained in the account 
called security supporting assistance. 
The question is—whose security are we 
supporting? Surely, not Israel’s, since 
their prime enemy is Syria. Certainly, 
not United States security, since our 
most vicious opponent in the Middle East 
is Syria. This money is supporting some- 
one’s security, however—the security of 
Syria and its treaty partner—the Soviet 
Union. 

Let us just remember the role Syria 
has played in the Middle East before we 
give up one more dollar in foreign aid to 
that country. 

First, Syria has carried on a coordi- 
nated worldwide campaign against the 
Middle East Peace Treaty. Do you re- 
member when this body rose in sustained 
applause when Prime Minister Begin 
and President Sadat were honored in a 
joint session of Congress? Well, Syria’s 
official policy calls for “destroying this 
treaty and foiling its results by every 
means possible.” 


What was our response? We gave them 
more money. 

Which Arab country, of all others ex- 
cept pro-Soviet South Yemen, did not 
condemn the Soviet Union for its brutal 
invasion of Afghanistan? The same 
country which calls the United States 
the “evil master of colonialism.” The 
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nation that blames the United States for 
its own domestic political violence. The 
same nation whose President has said, 
“The United States is the No. 1 enemy 
of our people and our Arab nation.” 

So how did we, the No. 1 enemy, re- 
spond? We gave them more money. 

The Syrian Government has said 
there is no room for neutrality concern- 
ing the Zionist enemy and its allies, and 
therefore Arab countries “must reject 
middle of the road stands on the issue 
of the alliance with Zionism.” 

What was our response? We gave them 
more money. 

President Assad has stated, “I am for 
a Palestinian state on Palestinian soil; 
namely, between the Mediterranean and 
Jordan River. I want to stress that par- 
ticularly.” And what does that mean? It 
means that the Palestinian State would 
occupy and abolish the State of Israel. 
What could be more clear? 

What was our response? We gave them 
more money. 

Syria was the founder of the Rejec- 
tionist Front—the organization behind 
the Bagdad conference which repudiated 
the Peace Treaty, castigated Egypt and 
formed a military alliance against Israel 
and Egypt. 

What was our response? We gave them 
more money. 

And when President Assad went to the 
so-called nonalined conference in Cuba, 
he fiercely condemned the Camp David 
Accords and the United States. 

And we continued to provide more 
money. 

Damascus radio has been monitored 
as saying that Syria “will allow any- 
thing which come in for the Palestinian 
resistance—be it humanitarian or mili- 
tary—especially if it is related to the 
conflict with Israel.” To back up its 
words with power, Syria has formed its 
own PLO type organization—a guerrilla 
group which operates throughout Leba- 
non and in surrounding Arab States. 
Its particular goal seems to be open 
warfare against Christian enclaves in 
Lebanon. 

And what was our response? We gave 
them more money. 

CONTINUING CRISIS IN LEBANON 


Let us not forget tragic Lebanon. I 
wish every Member of this body had 
read the testimony of American-Leb- 
anese groups about what has happened 
in Lebanon thanks in great measure to 
Syria. Surely no one would be voting for 
Syrian foreign aid if they examined the 
picture of war torn Lebanon very close- 
ly. Syria has 20,000 to 25,000 troops in 
Lebanon that routinely shell Christian 
enclaves and that even today are provok- 
ing a crisis there by seizing areas in 
south Lebanon previously left alone and 
by challenging Israel air superiority with 
Russian SAM missiles. 

To some. this may seem a momentary 
state of affairs. But to those who have 
looked at the history of relationships be- 
tween Syria and Lebanon, a larger pic- 
ture emerges. Syria does not believe in 
a free and independent Lebanon. Syria 
has long espoused a greater Syria in- 
cluding Lebanon under one government. 
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In 1946 they economically boycotted 
Lebanon to bring it to its knees. In 1957 
Syria encouraged violent demonstrations 
in Beirut against the government. And 
since the mid-sixties, Syria has advo- 
cated using southern Lebanon as a 
base of operations against Israel. 

And what was our response? We gave 
them more money. 

INTERNAL REPRESSION 


It should be needless to say that in 
addition to these other factors, Syria has 
been a consistent violator of the rights 
of its own citizens. That government re- 
fuses to allow Jews to emigrate. Jews 
must carry special ID cards with curfews 
and internal travel restrictions. Amnesty 
International has documented numerous 
cases of torture of political opponents. 
Over 120,000 Kurds have been displaced 
and dispersed, denied proper representa- 
tion, cultural and linquistic freedoms. 
While this comes as no surprise, our re- 
sponse has been to give them more 
money. 

MIDDLE EAST PEACE MISSION 

Some may claim that this is a bad 
time to be deleting money from Syria 
while discussions are continuing to de- 
fuse the Middle East situation. 

I say this is the best time to deappro- 
priate funds to Syria. 

As long as it deploys surface-to-air 
missiles in Lebanon, we should turn off 
the money spigot to the Syrian Gov- 
ernment. As long as Syria keeps fanning 
the flames in the Middle East, leading 
that region to the brink of war, the 
United States should keep its funds at 
home. 

The United States should not be in 
the business of rewarding a nation that 
has historically acted as a destabilizing 
force in the Middle East. 

The State Department argues that 
Syrian foreign aid was established to 
maintain communications with Syria, to 
keep our foot in the door, perhaps so 
we might slow down her drift toward 
the Soviet Union. 

I say we never had our foot in the 
door in the first place and the money we 
have sent to Syria has not wedged it 
open one bit. And the drift toward the 
U.S.S.R. has become a landslide. 

Syria has remained one of the Soviet 
Union’s few allies in the Middle East. 
Last October, the two countries signed 
& 20-year friendship treaty. Syria re- 
ceives most of its arms from the Rus- 
sians. The SAM missile batteries in 
Lebanon are Soviet-supplied. There are 
3,500 Soviet military advisers stationed 
in Syria. 

Some diplomatic analysts have sus- 
pected that Moscow has been pulling 
Strings in this latest missile crisis to re- 
store Soviet influence in the Middle 
East. Secretary of State Haig has specu- 
lated that the Russians are stirring up 
this trouble in Lebanon to divert atten- 
tion from Poland. 

One frequent argument for providing 
foreign aid is to maintain influence with 
a country. 

The problem with Syria is, we are pro- 
viding the foreign aid and the Soviets 
are maintaining the influence. 

The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in reporting out this bill has in- 
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cluded a provision which will deappro- 
priate to the Treasury all the obliga- 
tions for Syria that have not been specif- 
ically committed or earmarked to con- 
tractors. Thus the House action will re- 
sult in a savings of $102.2 million. Un- 
less amended, the Senate bill will not 
save a penny. 

Every time the Syrians kick Uncle 
Sam, he coughs up some more green- 
backs. This is one Senator who is tired 
of hearing the Syrian charges, who is 
tired of being polite to a nation that vio- 
lently objects to our peace efforts in the 
Middle East. What kind of nonsense is 
it that we respond to Syrian aggression 
with a continuing flow of tax dollars? 
This is worse than pouring the money 
into the sea. Our money actually works 
against our own Nation’s foreign policies. 

There may be some who enjoy this 
diplomatic dance but there has been no 
payoff in the last 10 years. Enough time 
has gone by to test out the theory that 
a pat on the back and a dollar in the 
pocket will make Syria a reasonable and 
responsible member of the world com- 
munity. It has not worked. They take 
our money, insult our Nation, and laugh 
behind our backs at our foolishness. 

It is time to respond. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? This is an important mat- 
ter. It concerns a great deal of money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
the introduction of this amendment, dis- 
cussions have been held among person- 
nel of the Department of State, AID, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and my 
staff. 

A compromise position has been 
worked out. Recognizing the congres- 
sional concerns about the expenditure of 
prior year funds for Syria, the State De- 
partment has agreed in writing to not 
further commit or spend prior year funds 
which have not been already committed 
or earmarked as of April 9, 1981. This 
agreement extends for the period of 
fiscal year 1982 and would include the 
provision of a deferral message covering 
these prior appropriations. 

This language would cover a minimum 
of $102 million and quite probably more. 
The deferral, of course, could be turned 
into a permanent denial of the funds 
next year, and that is what I hope would 
happen. These funds should be returned 
to the Treasury. 

But, for now, the agreement states 
clearly that none of these funds shall 
be obligated—that is, committed—to any 
specific project or contractor for use by 
Syria or actually spent. 

Given these precise assurances, which 
would govern the Department of State 
and its funding agent, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, and consider- 
ing the clear understanding that the par- 
ties have about the nonavailability of 
these funds, I am willing to withdraw my 
amendment from further consideration, 
if this can be confirmed by the manager 
of the bill, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
concur with this amendment and am 
pleased that the Senator from Wisconsin 
is withdrawing it. 
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I should like to enter into the Recorp 
at this point a letter from the Depart- 
ment of State, stating the policy of the 
Department of State, that there will be 
no new commitments on this Syrian AID 
program until there is a change in atti- 
tude and heart on the part of Syria with 
respect to a number of subjects. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 

Hon. Rupy BoscHwitz, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Near East and 
South Asian Affairs, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, U.S. Senate 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since May 1981 it has 
been the policy of the Department and 
ALD. that undisbursed funds in the Syrian 
aid program pipeline beyond those commit- 
ted or earmarked as of April 9, 1981 as de- 
fined by the Foreign Assistance authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Considering congressional concerns re- 
garding the expenditure of prior year funds 
for Syria, we confirm our understanding that 
the Department of State would not expend 
or commit in FY 1982 any undisbursed funds 
in the Syrian aid program pipeline beyond 
those committed or earmarked as of April 9, 
1981. We also give our assurance that we 
will recommend that the President transmit 
a special message to the Congress pursuant 
to section 1013 of the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974 (31 USC 1403) deferring 
any such expenditure during the coming 
fiscal year. 

I am providing a copy of this letter to 
Senators Percy, Proxmire, and Kasten. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FAIRBANKS, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, the 
letter represents a good compromise in 
my judgment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is indeed 
correct, that to continue more funds to 
Syria at this time, when it is playing a 
spoiler role in the Middle East, would be 
inadvisable. It is not quite clear whether 
Syria is playing a constructive role in 
Lebanon. As a matter of fact, as Sena- 
tors may know, the Syrians have never 
recognized Lebanon. They have never 
had diplomatic relations with Lebanon. 
They have always considered Lebanon to 
be part of Greater Syria. Yet, they are 
in Lebanon and allegedly playing the 
role of peacemaker. However, in the eyes 
of many, they are in the role of occupier. 

They continue to take a very hard line 
rejectionist view of the Middle East proc- 
ess, and they continue on the State De- 
partment’s list of countries which are 
aiding and supporting international ter- 
rorism. 

So I compliment the Senator from 
Wisconsin on his amendment, and I am 
pleased that it is withdrawn, in order to 
give the State Department some lever- 
age, in order to give our Syrian friends 
the opportunity to do the things that we, 
in our country at least, believe would 
heighten the opportunity to be coopera- 
tive with them once again. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Wisconsin for his 
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diligence and his efforts. He has already 
saved more than $100 million. 

I also commend the Senator from 
Minnesota for his interest in this matter. 
I hope they will follow up on this matter. 
It shows what can be done. We are 
lagging behind on work of this kind. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

I also thank the Senator from Minne- 
sota. He and his staff really took the 
leadership in these negotiations with the 
State Department and deserve a great 
deal of credit for the leadership they 
have taken. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Minnesota would be agreeable to joining 
in a request to the GAO to investigate 
and to tell us how much more we could 
save of the $350 million that we have ear- 
marked for Syria, because we may have 
an opportunity Jater to increase this sav- 
ing. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Let me first re- 
spond to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

This is the second year that I have 
had the privilege of joining with the 
Senator from Wisconsin in this particu- 
lar effort. Hopefully the attitude that 
exists in the Middle East with respect to 
the Syrians will change so we will not 
have to do a third year, although we 
will if necessary. 

I intend to concur with Senator Prox- 
MIRE that we should have such a GAO 
report to see what other moneys may be 
somewhat more committed into the 
pipeline, and whether or not some of 
them can also be laid aside and saved. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment (No. 552) is withdrawn. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 455 
(Purpose: To require that not less than 15 
percent of economic support fund assist- 
ance which is allocated to finance the 
purchase of United States commodities be 
available only for the purpose of financing 
the purchase of agricultural commodities) 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORIN- 
SKY), for himself and Mr. BoscHwrrz, pro- 
ae an unprinted amendment numbered 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 21, line 23, insert “(1)” immedi- 
ately after “(a)”. 

On page 22, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(2) Section 531 of such Act is amended 

at the end thereof the following: 

“(@) Not less than 15 percent of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, pursuant to this chapter, which are 
allocated under the Commodity Import 
Program to finance the purchase of com- 
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modities produced in the United States, shall 
be available only for the purpose of financ- 
ing the purchase of agricultural commodi- 
ties produced in the United States.”. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is intended to insure that a 
fair percentage of our AlD-financed ex- 
ports include agricultural commodities. 
Of the entire $2.4 billion ESF program, 
only $398 million is budgeted for the 
commodity import programs in Egypt 
and subsaharan Africa. Of this modest 
amount, my amendment would require 
that 15 percent of the financed commodi- 
ties be agricultural goods and products 
from the United States. For fiscal year 
1982, this would amount to $60 million. 

The commodity import program was 
established by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development pursuant to section 
635B of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
which allows the President to make 
available to friendly governments, loans, 
advances and grants. 

Although AID does not have a precise 
breakdown of the present mix of agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural commodi- 
ties which are financed through the CIP, 
it does have a breakdown of the largest 
program—Egypt. 

Since 1975, the United States has pro- 
vided $1.875 billion through the com- 
modity import program for Egypt, 10 
percent of which has been agricultural 
goods and products. In addition, another 
13 percent of that program has financed 
commodities for human needs projects, 
including food stuffs, and materials for 
education and health programs. 

I offer this amendment because of my 
firm conviction that our bilateral aid 
programs must provide demonstrable 
benefits not only te the recipients of the 
aid provided, but also to U.S. citizens 
such as the American farmers whose tax 
dollars make the aid program possible. 

Especially in this time of budget aus- 
terity, we must insure that every penny 
we authorize to be appropriated will 
prove a productive investment for the 
American economy. My amendment is 
designed to help provide just such assur- 
ances to the American taxpayer—that 
there will be a return on the foreign aid 
investment. 

The CIP is currently a modest pro- 
gram, operating in some 12 countries. 
However, it is a program which may ex- 
pand as time goes by. My amendment 
would place a floor on the portion used 
for agricultural commodities. 

With the current agricultural surplus 
over $20 billion, it is absolutely impera- 
tive that our Government seek addi- 
tional measures to promote the export 
of our agricultural commodities. With 
low price support levels forced on the 
Congress under threat of a Presidential 
veto our Nation’s farmers are facing 
economic disaster. 

Let me cite USDA’s forecast for grain 
production: 

As of September 1, national corn pro- 
duction is forecast at a record high 7.94 
billion bushels—19 percent more than 
1 year ago—1980. And in my State of 
Nebraska, the forecast as of Septem- 
ber 1, is 7,728 million bushels—28 percent 
above 1980 and the second largest corn 
crop of record. 
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Grain sorghum production nationally 
as of September 1, is forecast at 864 
million bushels—47 percent above 1980. 
In Nebraska grain sorghum production 
is expected to reach a record 166 million 
bushels—36 percent over 1980. 

All wheat production nationally as of 
September 1 is forecast at a record high 
2.75 billion bushels—16 percent more 
than 1980. Nebraska wheat production is 
expected to be down slightly from last 
year but that is not significant factor 
in light of the record national produc- 
tion. 

Soybean production nationally is fore- 
cast at 2.09 billion bushels—15 percent 
above last year. In Nebraska, soybean 
production is forecast at a record 75.6 
million bushels—42 percent above 1980 
and 38 percent above the previous record 
year, 1979. 

I am indeed proud of the production 
of our Nation’s farmers. While the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board justifies high interest 
and tight money to stimulate produc- 
tivity, farmers are producing a record 
crop. This efficiency must not be allowed 
to put our farmers in an economic grave. 

If we are not as a nation and as a 
Congress—willing to provide farmers 
adequate price protection—a need that 
we did not face up to in passing the farm 
bill, then we must help them find a 
market for their production. 

My amendment simply provides that 
AID funds already allocated be used to 
increase farm commodity exports to the 
neediest nations. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska if I may join him as a co- 
sponsor of his amendment. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I most certainly will 
be honored to have the Senator from 
Minnesota as a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment and so ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
cbjection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
believe this is a reasonable amendment 
and so state on behalf of the chairman 
of the committee. 

Economic support funds have been 
made available to help politically im- 
portant countries with flexible economic 
assistance. 

Certainly, a key problem in most re- 
cipient countries is the inability to pro- 
duce adequate food for their people. This 
in turn presents short-term financial 
problems related to paying for imports 
of food and other agricultural com- 
modities. 

The amendment assures that a reason- 
able share of assistance provided through 
economic support funds will address the 
food problem with high quality American 
goods. 

Mr. President, we are prepared to ac- 
cept this amendment. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, could 
we have a voice vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment (UP No. 455) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Specter.) The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 456 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to the use of, or the 
provision for use of, toxins or biological or 
chemical agents against the peoples of 

Laos, Cambodia, Afghanistan, and the 

Soviet Union) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an unprinted amend- 
ment and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), for himself, Mr. Symms, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. Scumrrt, Mr. East, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. DurENBERGER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
BoscHwirz, and Mr. RorH, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 456. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


USE OF TOXINS OR BIOLOGICAL OR 
AGENTS 


Sec. 716. (a) The Congress hereby con- 
demns the use of, or the provision for use of, 
toxins or biological or chemical agents 
against the peoples of Laos, Kampuchea 
(Cambodia), Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
Union, 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President should, acting through the 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations or other appro- 
priate diplomatic agents, seek definite meas- 
ures to bring to an end actions by any party 
or government in using, or providing for use, 
toxins or biological or chemical agents 
against the peoples of Laos, Kampuchea 
(Cambodia), Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
Union, in violation of the spirit or the pro- 
visions of— 

(1) the Convention on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production and Stockpil- 
ing of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxin 
Weapons, done at Washington, London, and 
Moscow on April 10, 1972; 

(2) the Protocol for the Prohibition of the 
Use in War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or 
Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Methods 
of Warfare, signed at Geneva on June 17, 
1925; or 

(3) customary international law. 

(c) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that the President should vigorously seek a 
satisfactory explanation from the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union regarding the 
strong circumstantial and presumptive evi- 
dence of the use of, or the provision for use 
of, toxins or biological or chemical se-nts 
by the Government of the Soviet Union 
against the peoples of Laos, Cambodia (Kam- 
puchea), Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
Union. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out “Sec. 716.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 717.". 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing Senators be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment: Mr. Symms, Mr. ARM- 
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STRONG, Mr. ScHMITT, Mr. East, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. BoscHwitTz, and Mr. ROTH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. On 
September 13, Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M. Haig, Jr., announced in Berlin 
that the United States now has physical 
evidence of the use of toxic substances in 
Southeast Asia. This substantiated re- 
ports of chemical weapons use that have 
emanated from Laos and Cambodia 
since the mid-1970’s. Thousands of peo- 
ple, primarily the Hmong of Laos, have 
suffered terrible deaths and many more 
have endured unbelievable pain and an- 
guish after exposure to these toxins. It 
is believed that similar agents have been 
used against the people of Afghanistan 
and indeed may have been employed 
during the Yemeni Civil War in 1966-67. 

The resolution I have introduced con- 
demns the use and supply of biological 
and chemical agents, and toxins, and it 
calls upon the President to promptly 
seek steps, in accordance with the terms 
of the Geneva Protocol and the Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention to end this 
unlawful and inhuman activity. The res- 
olution also urges the President to seek 
an explanation from the Soviet Union as 
to its role in the administration of these 
agents. All indications are that the So- 
viet Union is responsible for both the 
production, and the dispersal, of these 
heinous poisons. 

It is imperative that the administra- 
tion follow through with the initiative 
begun in Berlin. For too long, much of 
the world has stood by impassively as 
horror stories regarding the application 
of chemical agents appeared with in- 
creasing frequency. He must press the 
issue lest those powers using these weap- 
ons perceive our inaction as indifference, 
or worse, as tacit approval of their work. 

Two recent editorials, one from the 
September 21, 1981, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal entitled “Yellow Rain and Arms 
Control,” and another from the Septem- 
ber 15, 1981, the Washington Post en- 
titled “Yellow Rain” stressed the im- 
portance of pursuing the claims raised 
by Secretary Haig. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
full texts of the two editorials. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 21, 1981] 
YELLOW RAIN AND ARMS CONTROL 


For some time we have been hearing from 
disarmament enthusiasts that if only the 
West would slow down its side of the arms 
race, the Soviets might be induced to do like- 
wise. Each new weapon we deploy simply 
invites an equivalent response from the other 
side, it’s argued. The sensible course is to 
make a gesture of good faith and enter into 
negotiations. 


We got to thinking about this line of rea- 
soning, so popular in Europe today and to 
some extent even in this country, because 
of this week’s meeting at the United Nations 
between Secretary of State Haig and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko. The two are 
scheduled to fix a time and place for the start 
of negotiations on theater nuclear weapons 
in Europe. We agreed with our allies to seek 
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such talks as the price for installing more 
effective medium-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe to counteract the big Soviet SS20s 
being deployed in large numbers in Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

We also got to thinking about it because 
of the disclosure by Mr. Haig last week in 
West Berlin of evidence that Soviet-supplied 
toxins are being used to annihilate insur- 
gents and tribespeople in Southeast Asia and 
possibly Afghanistan. It seems to us that 
this development has some rather stark and 
ugly implications for those who think arms 
control is something to be worked out among 
nice guys if only our guys try a little harder. 

For years there have been reports of some 
form of chemical warfare in Laos, Cambodia 
and Afghanistan. Refugees from these areas 
often referred to a “yellow rain“ sprayed 
from helicopters and airplanes that would 
cause a rapid and agonizing death from 
blistering, vomiting, violent convulsions and 
massive hemorrhaging. Asian Wall Street 
Journal correspondent Barry Wain was one 
of the first to take these reports seriously; in 
a forthcoming book about Indochina’s refu- 
gees, "The Refused," he concludes that the 
Communists ‘have tried to exterminate re- 
bellious hill people in Laos with some sort 
of chemical agent. (Also see Mr. Wain’s dis- 
patch on this page today.) 

And author Sterling Seagrave, who started 
out to write about American abuses of chem- 
ical and biological warfare, winds up con- 
cluding in his new book, “Yellow Rain,” that 
the Soviets have been using chemical warfare 
on & massive scale. He estimates casualties 
in the tens of thousands in Yemen, Laos, 
Cambodia and Afghanistan and theorizes 
that the Soviets have used these conflicts 
to “experiment” with their vast arsenals of 
deadly chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

But it remained until last week's dis- 
closure to give official credence to such re- 
ports. Until then it had been easy to shrug 
off the horrifying rumors simply because 
they were so horrifying. The symptoms de- 
scribed by eyewitnesses to reporters and 
medical teams didn't seem to fit the effects 
of the usual chemical or biological weapons. 

Laboratory analysis of a foliage sample, 
however, showed the presence of massive 
doses of mycotoxins, fungal poisons whose 
effects exactly fit the refugee reports. Myco- 
toxins don't occur naturally in Southeast 
Asia. What's more, Soviet scientists are 
known to have had a long and deep in- 
terest in mycotoxins, which sometimes in- 
fected badly handled wheat stocks and 
caused several large outbreaks of poison- 
ing in the Soviet Union in the 1930s and 
early 1940s. Mr. Seagrave’s book discusses 
the matter in fascinating and convincing 
detail. 

The single leaf-and-stem foliage sample 
produced by the State Department seemed 
scanty evidence on which to rest a charge 
of major war crimes. But intelligence 
sources say that more proof is on the way 
in the form of other samples, pathology re- 
ports and satellite photo evidence of So- 
viet CBW units in action. Doubtless there 
will be an effort, as with the El Salvador 
White Paper, to discredit the charges. Just 
as minor inaccuracies couldn't hide the 
basic truth of the subversion effort in El 
Salvador, however, we shouldn't allow bu- 
reaucratic haste and intelligence agency 
discretion to obscure the forest for the trees 
in this matter. The accumulated evidence 
is just too strong to any longer blink what’s 
going on. 

That given, we need to start thinking 
hard about the implications. One would be 
whether the U.S. needs to reconsider its uni- 
lateral ban on development of chemical and 
biological weapons of its own. Even more 
important, however, we should think anew 
about the nature of the enemy we confront. 
The widespread notion that the Soviets only 
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arm themselves because we arm ourselves 
stands exposed for what it is: naiveté at 
best. 

It was after we were committed to dis- 
mantling our CBW stockpiles that the So- 
viets unrepentantly stepped up their own ef- 
forts. And this, too, we must remember: 
The Soviets and their allies are killing peo- 
ple with this stuff. 

So it’s disappointing to us that the ad- 
ministration isn’t now following up on its 
own strong lead. We trust it’s only because 
Washington is waiting to make an even 
stronger case. In the meantime, the U.S. 
should insist that the United Nations con- 
duct on-site investigations under the Ge- 
neva Protocol and a 1972 convention on 
chemical and bacteriological warfare to 
which the Soviets are a signatory. Mr. Haig 
should put Mr. Gromyko on notice that 
Soviet violations of its treaty commitments 
on chemical warfare bode ill for meaning- 
ful negotiations on nuclear arms. And no 
opportunity should be lost to make the 
point to our friends that, once again, West- 
ern good faith has been returned by So- 
viet duplicity and barbarous behavior. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1981] 
“YELLOW RAIN” 


It was an odd spectacle in Berlin on Sun- 
day. There were tens of thousands of demon- 
strators, organized by the youth wings of the 
parties in West Germany's ruling coalition, 
throwing rocks and wielding axes and paint- 
ing the Reagan administration as the enemy 
of peace for its nuclear policies. And there 
was also Secretary of State Haig, pleading 
that the United States not be held to a 
“super-critical standard” while the Soviet 
Union and its clients are given virtually a 
free pass in Afghanistan and Kampuchea. 
Mr. Haig was making a telling point. Or 
rather, the crowd was making it for him, 
Certainly the demonstration puts a burden 
on the leaders of Germany's “silent majority" 
to make clear to Americans that tactical dis- 
agreements are not sapping the fundamental 
Atlantic tie. 

That was not all there was to brood on in 
Berlin. Getting specific, Secretary Haig ob- 
served that even as the United States is ac- 
cused of delay on nuclear arms control, 
“others"—clearly he meant Moscow and its 
friends—seem to be violating the agreement 
signed in 1972 to ban biological weapons, in- 
cluding so-called toxins, which are poisonous 
chemicals produced by biological organisms. 
He referred to new findings, disclosed in 
greater detail at the State Department yes- 
terday, suggesting that the deadly “yellow 
rain" visited on those struggling against 
communist invaders in Laos, Kampuchea and 
Afghanistan in recent years was an act of bi- 
ological warfare. The findings center on high 
levels of potent mycotoxins, which are pro- 
duced neither by indigenous organisms nor 
by any known facilities in those countries. 

The track record of this and recent ad- 
ministrations makes it inevitable that these 
allegations will be treated skeptically in 
many quarters. This is especially so since the 
administration characterizes its own evi- 
dence ambiguously as “significant” but “pre- 
liminary.” It is sending its material to various 
governments and to the experts who had al- 
ready been assigned to investirate charges of 
chemical warfare at the United Nations. 

This is fine as far as it goes. Chemical war- 
fare is bad enough. but it would be unsneak- 
able if the Soviet Union were actually con- 
ducting and sponsoring biological warfare. 
That would be violating an international 
commitment and setting a loathsome prece- 
dent. But why ston with passing on the evi- 
dence to those U.N. experts? They were set 
at work at a time when it was thought that 
the offense was chemical warfare. Now it is 
thought to be biological. and the biological 
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warfare “convention” allows complaints to be 
taken to the more politically resonant Secu- 
rity Council. A commion rap on arms control 
agreements is that they are not sufficiently 
enforceable. So why pass by the enforcement 
procedure of the biological warfare conven- 
tion? Let American evidence—and Soviet 
conduct—be examined by experts and dis- 
played in a political forum as well. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it has 
long been suspected that the Soviet Union 
and its allies had made provisions for the 
use of, and had administered, chemical 
weaponry. As early as 1966, a U.S. mili- 
tary attaché in Saudi Arabia, Lt. Col. 
James Barrett, was dispatched to Yemen 
to collect blood and tissue samples from 
victims of gassing during the civil war 
there. In 1967, there appear to have been 
numerous attacks against Saudi-backed 
royalist followers of the ousted Imam of 
Yemen, Mohammed Al-Badr. Mounting 
evidence that the United Arab Republic, 
utilizing Soviet-built Ilyushin-28 jet 
bombers, was employing poison gas led 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) to charge in a report dated 
May 21, 1967, that people had, indeed, 
been killed in UAR chemical attacks. The 
close relationship between the UAR and 
the Soviet Union, underscored by the air- 
craft used to deliver the weapons, hinted 
as to the source of the chemical agents. 

Since the mid-1970’s, innumerable re- 
ports in the press and comprehensive 
documents such as “Reports of the Use 
of Chemical Weapons in Afghanistan, 
Laos, and Kampuchea,” prepared by the 
U.S. Department of State in July 1980, 
have outlined incidents that strongly 
suggested the use of chemical weapons in 
Asia. In Laos, thousands of people are 
believed to have died in genocidal attacks 
that featured chemical agents. In Kam- 
puchea, forces fighting the Vietnamese 
occupation are believed to have been ex- 
posed to similar poisons. Finally, Afghans 
fighting the Soviet invaders of their 
country have claimed that chemical 
weapons have been used against their 
people. 

In 1979, the Pentagon sent a team of 
doctors, headed by Col. Charles Lewis, 
chief of dermatology at the Brook Army 
Medical Center in San Antonio, Tex., to 
Southeast Asia. Their mission was to de- 
termine what, if any, chemical agents 
could produce the terrible symptoms of 
exposure—convulsions, blistering, and 
hemorrhaging—attributed to the weap- 
ons by victims of the assaults. A long in- 
vestigation has now concluded that the 
agents are mycotoxins, especially viru- 
lent poisons produced by the fusaria 
fungus. The toxins, from the tricothecene 
group, were identified as T2, nivalenol, 
and deoxynivalenol. These odious agents 
inflict a most painful death and survivors 
endure prolonged suffering. 

We can no longer ignore the issue be- 
fore us. Certain nations, specifically the 
Soviet Union, Laos, and Vietnam, are 
flaunting customary international law in 
their use of chemical weapons. This hide- 
ous aggression must be stopped immedi- 
ately. Less than a year and one-half ago, 
this body unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmrre) pertaining to 
Soviet compliance with the Biological 
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Weapons Convention in light of the out- 
break of anthrax in the city of Sverd- 
lovsk. Many of us were shocked at what 
appeared to be clear evidence of Soviet 
action in contravention of the Biological 
Weapons Convention. It seems equally 
clear to this Senator that the Soviet 
Union continues to act in disregard of 
both the Biological Weapons Convention 
and the Geneva Protocol, and that many 
lives have been lost as a result. 

A U.N. inquiry, begun at the end of last 
year, has made little headway in its effort 
to investigate charges of chemical weap- 
on use. Should the United States fail to 
sustain the drive to expose the use of 
chemical weaponry then certainly the 
use of these agents will continue. If we 
do not attempt to verify and enforce 
compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ments controlling biological and chemi- 
cal agents and toxins, then why should 
the American people or, for that matter, 
anyone in the free world, place any faith 
in more comprehensive arms control 
negotiations? We have an obligation to 
ourselves, to those that have suffered, 
and to those suffering today, to do every- 
thing within our power to halt the illegal 
and cruel use of chemical weapons. 

Mr. President, I intend to ask for a 
rollcall vote on this amendment. How- 
ever, in order to call in Senators who 
may be some distance from the floor, 
unless others have business to trans- 
act—and I do not suppose they can since 
this is pending without unanimous con- 
sent—I am going to put in a quorum call 
at this time. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum—I withhold that for a mo- 
ment. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, if 
there is no objection from the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I do have an 
amendment I would like to propose. Does 
the Senator have any idea how long he 
would anticipate holding up his amend- 
ment during the quorum call? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just a few minutes 
before I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. May I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from New Hampshire 
if he would consider laying aside his 
amendment and allowing me to proceed 
with mine or would he rather not do 
that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would be perfectly 
willing to do that, I would be perfectly 
agreeable to that. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I will be asking for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment, 
but I did not want to preclude the time 
involved in the Senator’s amendment un- 
less he was willing to do that. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I would welcome a 
unanimous-consent agreement or the 
Senator may make it if he wishes and 
perhaps we can put the votes back to 
back, subject to the desires of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay 
aside the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 457 


(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 571.) 

Mr. ZORINSKEY. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORIN- 


SKY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 457. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 84, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section 716 and renum- 
ber the subsequent section accordingly: 

Sec. 716. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this Act for the 
fiscal year 1982, $10,000,000 under part I and 
$20,000,000 under chapter 4 of part II of this 
Act shall be available only for Nicaragua 
under the following conditions— 

(a) all of the funds made available to 
Nicaragua shall be furnished solely for as- 
sistance to the private sector in Nicaragua; 

(b) the provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply when the President determines, 
and reports to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, that Nicaragua has made substantial 
progress toward free and fair elections; 

(c) for each 3-month period in which any 
funds are expended under this Act for Nic- 
aragua, the President shall submit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a report accounting 
fully and in itemized detail for the amounts 
obligated and actually expended in Nicar- 
agua. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There apparently is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT 458 

(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 572.) 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I send 
a perfecting amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. ZORIN- 


SKY) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 458. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On the amendment proposed by Mr. Zorin- 
sky. strike out the figure “$10,000.000" and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure “$13,275,000.” 


Mr. ZORINSKY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the perfecting amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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a sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, in July, I expressed my 
deep-felt concerns over the state of the 
political situation in Nicaragua. I was 
reacting to what I saw was increasing 
Government pressure on the press and 
and on the church, as well as to a belief 
that the Government was not moving 
with very much resolve toward direct, 
democratic elections. 

Isaid at that time that— 

When the Nicaraguan leadership rededi- 
cates itself to the principles of economic and 
political pluralism, when there is a renewed 
dedication to free and direct elections, when 
the church can function without hindrance, 
when the press can publish in an atmos- 
phere free of intimidation, I once again will 
proudly stand in these halls to support as- 
sistance to the Government of Nicaragua. 


Today, on the occasion of the debate 
on the foreign aid bill, in the interest of 
helping to keep alive Nicaragua’s hope 
for economic and political pluralism, I 
want to introduce this amendment. It 
calls for earmarking the assistance that 
is provided Nicaragua for the use of the 
private sector. This amendment covers 
development assistance and economic 
support funds only. Public Law 480 pro- 
grams are not affected by this measure. 

As provided in my amendment, when 
the President can certify that the Nica- 
raguan Government has made substan- 
tial progress toward free, direct, and fair 
elections, then economic assistance can 
be directed toward the Government it- 
self. 

The amendment also requires an ac- 
counting for the expenditure of the 
funds in Nicaragua. I have not been able 
to determine precisely how our money 
has been used in the past. This would re- 
quire a quarterly report itemizing the 
amounts obligated and actually expend- 
ed in Nicaragua, so that the Congress 
can review completely, and on a regular 
basis, the use of U.S. tax dollars in Nica- 


ragua. 

Mr. President, earlier in the considera- 
tion of this foreign aid bill, we have set a 
precedent by the earmarking of funds for 
Costa Rica. This amendment does noth- 
ing more and nothing less than what this 
body has already sanctioned in other 
areas of concern with respect to Latin 
America. I hope that my colleagues will 
join me in this amendment because we 
must continue to support the Nicaraguan 
private sector in its efforts to maintain 
a mixed economy and political pluralism. 
I urge my colleagues to support this hope 
for democracy in Nicaragua. 

Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
that the yeas and nays be requested on 
the unprinted Humphrey amendment at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is in 
order to order the yeas and nays at this 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
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sufficient second? Apparently there is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we lay my 
amendment aside and go to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, with the understanding that my 
amendment will then be the pending 
business after his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two amendments of the 
Senator from Nebraska will be set aside. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would say to my 
distinguished colleague, a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who I 
know will want to cooperate with the 
managers of the bill in moving things 
ahead, that it is possible that we could 
have by the end of this rollcall a suffi- 
cient analysis of the Zorinsky amend- 
ment with respect to Nicaragua to be 
able to debate it and to proceed. But, not 
having seen the amendment until just a 
few moments ago, having no idea such 
an amendment was coming up, we have 
not had an opportunity to do proper staff 
work. We have not been able to give the 
administration an opportunity to com- 
ment on it so that they can tell us what 
the implications are and what the lan- 
guage means; $10 million can solely be 
given to the private sector. In what way? 
How? What implications does that have? 
We need that analysis. 


I would hope that we would not delay 
the work that can be accomplished to- 
night and move ahead with as much dis- 
patch as we can in other areas, abso- 
lutely assuring and guaranteeing the 
Senator, a member of our committee, 
that we would not proceed to finish this 
bill until adequate time had been taken 
on the floor to have, if necessary, an up- 
or-down vote on the Zorinsky amend- 
ment with respect to Nicaragua. 

I have no objection to it being the 
pending business, but if the managers 
of the bill see an opportunity to take up 
another amendment and dispose of it, 
and still have not been able to get a 
sufficient analysis to be able to intelli- 
gently approach this amendment, I 
would hope the Senator would continue 
the practice of permitting us to go ahead 
with other business, reserving his right 
to have his amendment the pending busi- 
ness after that agreement has been 
reached. 


Mr. ZORINSKY. Would the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, my 
esteemed colleague, for whom I have a 
great deal of respect, offer me the op- 
portunity to lay aside my amendment as 
the pending business, in the event that 
additional business can be considered 
in advance of it, but with the assurance 
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that eventually this evening, I will have 
an up-or-down vote on my amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. The chairman of the 
committee cannot guarantee that we 
would have a vote tonight. Once this 
measure is set aside for the continuing 
resolution, we do not know whether the 
night will have been exhausted, the New 
Year’s Eve celebration on the new fiscal 
year will be over, and we are still on the 
continuing resolution. But the chairman 
and the ranking minority Member can 
absolutely guarantee that the Senator’s 
amendment can be the pending business, 
that we will continue to come back to 
the Senator and ask him to set it aside, 
explaining what we have to accomplish 
and why we have not yet been able to 
deal with the Zorinsky amendment. 

As soon as we have completed our anal- 
ysis as to what the implications are, 
then we will certainly want to take up 
the Zorinsky amendment. There is no 
reason to delay. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. There is no time 
agreement on the bill itself, and inas- 
much as I have been in this Chamber 
many evenings to very late hours, I am 
willing to set aside my amendment until 
such time as the Senator runs out of the 
amendments that are offered to the bill. 
But today, tonight, or tomorrow I would 
like to be assured of a vote on my 
amendment. I am willing to stay here 
as long as it takes for the chairman to 
run out of less controversial items or 
other business so that my amendment 
once again can become the pending busi- 
ness. At the end of that period of time, 
even if it is 2 or 3 in the morning, I 
would like to haye a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PERCY. We do not know how long 
the continuing resolution will take. That 
is beyond our control. We know that both 
of us are required here. Hopefully we will 
be through the continuing resolution so 
we can start our closed session with Sec- 
retary Haig at 9 a.m. in the morning. If 
it is possible to get through the Zorinsky 
amendment and if the leadership wishes 
to stay in session to do so, I, for one, 
would be willing to do so. All I can really 
guarantee the distiguished Senator is 
that this bill will not be completed until 
there has been adequate time to fully 
debate the Zorinsky amendment and 
have an up-or-down vote on the Zorinsky 
amendment. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the amendment in 
the second degree offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska to the original amend- 
ment. 

If the Senator agrees to set aside his 
amendment—— 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Mr. President, I 
would have to withdraw my unanimous- 
consent request if I am not afforded the 
opportunity for a vote on my amendment 
this evening, after we dispose of all the 
re aig pertaining to this bill. I will ob- 
ect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 


Mr. PERCY. Let me make this sugges- 
tion. It is that we proceed with the 
Humphrey amendment vote: that we 
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then take up, immediately after that, the 
Zorinsky amendment. Staff feels that 
within 15 minutes we can have sufficient 
information from the Department to an- 
alyze and discuss it then. Only if we ap- 
pear to not be getting down to the heart 
of the matter enough to actually vote, I 
would then ask, if we have any other 
business, if the Senator from Nebraska 
would set aside his amendment tempo- 
rarily, without losing his right, and have 
it then become the pending business. I 
think we should proceed to the vote and 
bring the Zorinsky amendment up as the 
pending business immediately after that 
vote. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. Is it my understand- 
ing that the chairman of the committee 
would then have to get unanimous con- 
sent once again to lay my amendment 
aside? 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. That is 
my understanding of the parliamentary 
procedure. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. : 

Mr. PERCY. Is it not true that if we 
go ahead with the vote on the Humphrey 
amendment the pending business would 
be the Zorinsky business and unani- 
mous consent would have to be asked 
and obtained in order to set aside the 
Zorinsky amendment and take up any 
resolution. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. When the continu- 
ing resolution becomes the pending 
business, my amendment would become 
mE pending business immediately after 

at. 

Mr. PERCY. If the amendments are 
set aside and the Senate turns to the 
Humphrey amendment, then at-that 
point, the Zorinsky amendment, upon 
the disposal of the Humphrey amend- 
ment, would be the pending business 
before the Senate automatically. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. It would require 
unanimous consent to lay my amend- 
ment aside at that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For con- 
sideration of other nonprivileged busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ZORINSKY. I will agree to that. 

Mr. PERCY. I suggest we vote on the 
Humphrey amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
then a request to set aside the Zorin- 
sky amendment? As yet there has been 
no such request. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Zorinsky amendment be set 
aside so that we may vote on the 
Humphrey amendment, after which the 
Zorinsky amendment will be the pend- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I am ready to vote. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 456 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. If 
there is no further debate, the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
East), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. RupmMan), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrpb, Jr.), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Cannon), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), and the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 0, as follows: 


{Rolleall Vote No. 301 Leg.] 


Hatfield 
Ha 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 


Heinz 
Helms 

. Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Stevens 


Symms 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Williams 
Zorinsky 
Metzenbaum 
NOT VOTING—8 


yrd, East Moynihan 

Harry F., Jr. Long Rudman 
Cannon Matsunaga Weicker 

So Mr. HumpHrey’s amendment (UP 
No. 456) was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
support S. 1196, to extend the operating 
authority of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corp. 

Recently, during one of my periodic 
discussions with California business 
leaders, I had the opportunity to discuss 
OPIC and what the OPIC programs 
mean to American businessmen. I can re- 
port to my colleagues that these busi- 
nessmen—representing both large and 
small businesses—told me quite frankly 
that OPIC was a very important and 
valuable organization in helping them 
take advantage of new business opportu- 
nities in the developing nations of the 
world. 

In fact, many of these executives 
stated that their companies simply would 
not be able to do business in many of the 
developing countries without the assist- 
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ance and encouragement they receive 
from the OPIC programs. 

What I heard from both large and 
small businesses alike was a strong en- 
dorsement for an obviously respected 
organization. 

Mr. President, small business and co- 
operatives need all the practical support 
we can give them. Without it, they will 
continue to be insignificant participants 
in international trade and investment. 
They will have to forego important 
growth opportunities which interna- 
tional business offers. 

Four years ago, when we last consid- 
ered the OPIC legislation, we assigned to 
the Corporation a special task: To pro- 
vide extraordinary services to U.S. small 
business and cooperatives. The Congress 
instructed OPIC to give preferential con- 
sideration—highest priority—to projects 
involving U.S. small business and coop- 
eratives, which they have done. Congress 
set a goal for OPIC: To raise the number 
of projects involving small business and 
cooperative investors to 30 percent of the 
total number of projects supported. 

OPIC responded promptly and effec- 
tively to our directive and increased the 
percentage of its activity involving small 
business to meet our 30 percent target. 
As part of this effort, OPIC management 
launched a systematic communications 
program to tell small business executives 
how to get involved in international 
business and how to get the most mileage 
out of the OPIC programs. OPIC spon- 
sored or cosponsored daylong confer- 
ences in some 60 American cities across 
beg country attended by over 12,000 peo- 
ple. 

OPIC has made it possible for small 
businesses to obtain OPIC political risk 
insurance through their own local insur- 
ance broker. 

From 1977-80, OPIC’s small financ- 
ing department committed 27 loans to 
small business projects while assisting 
18 smaller investors to conduct feasibil- 
ity studies for new projects. 

In addition, 50 special loans, grants or 
loan-grant combinations were made to 
help develop or implement small business 
projects. 

This latter effort involved an OPIC 
contribution of about $3 million. OPIC 
also funded the expansion of two U.S. 
private voluntary organizations which 
relend funds to very small entrepreneurs 
in Central and South America, Indonesia 
and Kenya. 

These are not huge numbers, Mr. 
Chairman, but to those who are starting 
out in a developing country, trying to 
establish productive enterprises on a 
sound financial basis, OPIC is important. 
Where else could they obtain the long- 
term commercial loans, political risk in- 
surance, and guidance they require? 

These numbers are an important in- 
dex of achievement, but perhaps the re- 
cent testimony of small business execu- 
tives before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee summarizes best the 
importance of OPIC. One small business- 
man said: 

We have the knowledge, the flexibility, but 
we need help. Regardless of what private 


financial institutions may say, the fact is 
that sources of finance for small companies 
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willing to invest overseas are almost non- 
existent. 


He went on: 

OPIC's financing program is the only one 
I know capable of meeting the needs of a 
small U.S. company that wants to protect 
or expand it overseas market by investing 
in a foreign country. To my knowledge, 
OPIC is also the only U.S. Government 
agency realizing both a developmental and 
trade support function without costing a 
penny to the American taxpayer. 


An executive of another smaller com- 
pany said the same thing— 

In truth, we never would have ventured 
overseas without the protection of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation. Our 
small company is now an important factor 
in improving diets in five developing coun- 
tries. I feel that this is one of the finest 
government programs for real assistance to 
the developing world. It is practical; it is 
altruistic; it benefits others while bene- 
fiting the United States .... a great organi- 
zation doing a valuable job. 


Government programs do not often 
generate such high praise. I urge all the 
Members to get behind OPIC and sup- 
port it with a favorable vote. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I an- 
nounced earlier, it is the intention of the 
leadership to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the con- 
tinuing resolution as soon as it is avail- 
able. It is now available. 

I ask unanimous consent that the for- 
eign assistance bill be returned to the 
calendar and that the Chair lay before 


the Senate the message from the House 
of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens). The report will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (joint 
resolution H.J. Res. 325) making continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 1982, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by a majority of 
the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the Recorp of 
today.) 

Mr. BAKER. May we have order, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will please 
take their seats. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate for a 
moment, it is now 2 minutes after 11 
o'clock. 

The next order of business will be 
debate on the conference report itself. 

I expect there will be a vote on the 
conference report. I am prepared to ad- 
dress that question on a voice vote. If 
there is a demand for a rollcall vote, of 
course, we will have it. 

There are items in disagreement that 
have been amended by the House of Rep- 
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resentatives which will have to be dealt 
with after the conference report is dealt 
with. 

I urge all Members to consider that we 
need to do this before 12 o’clock tonight. 
We have less than an hour. 

So I urge Members to forebear lengthy 
debate on this issue and to forebear ask- 
ing for rolicall votes unless that is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I wish to in- 
quire, if I could, from the managers of 
the bill what changes were made in the 
conference committee, what specifically, 
I ask, was the disposition of what I un- 
derstood was a movement on the House 
side to provide for a 4.8 percent salary 
increase for Members of Congress if not 
retroactive some time in the future. I 
wish an explanation of that feature of 
the conference report. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report on the continuing reso- 
lution is the pending business. 

The Senator from Nebraska has the 
floor and has addressed a question to the 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Nebraska will 
permit me to make a brief opening state- 
ment that may answer some questions 
and then get into this in an orderly way? 

Mr. EXON. I am happy to yield under 
that condition to my friend from Oregon. 

That is a key question in the mind of 
at least this Senator, and I hope he will 
explain it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
committee of conference on House Joint 
Resolution 325, the continuing resolution 
for fiscal year 1982, met Monday after- 
noon and again today to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses. The 
conference report refiects agreement on 
41 of the 47 Senate amendments, the 
remaining 6 being reported in technical 
disagreement as required by the rules of 
the other body. 

The rate of expenditure provided for 
the HUD-Independent Agencies Appro- 
priation Act (H.R. 4034) is that provided 
for in the conference agreement on that 
bill, until November 20. 

The rate provided for the Treasury, 
Postal Service, and General Appropria- 
tion Act (H.R. 4121) is at the lower of 
the rate provided in the House- or 
Senate-passed bill, the Senate having 
deemed its reported bill as having been 
passed by the Senate. 

Funding for projects and activities in 
the Defense and Foreign Operations bills 
is at the current rate or the budget esti- 
mate, whichever is lower. 

Projects and activities in the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill including Senate 
items are provided for the full fiscal year. 

The rate of expenditure for the re- 
maining nine bills is the lower of the 
House passed or the current rate, the 
House having deemed passed its Labor- 
HHS bill as reported. 

The expiration date for the resolution 
is November 20, 1981, the date set by 
the Senate. 
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The House accepted a number of Sen- 
ate amendments added to accommodate 
special circumstances, including the 
NOAA airplane purchase, CSA closeout 
costs, impact aid, and the limitation on 
Senate staff and office buildings. 

I should observe that the House did 
not agree to the Senate amendment rela- 
tive to pay adjustments for civil service 
employees at executive levels III, IV, and 
V. The Senate amendments on honoraria 
and living expenses were taken back to 
the House in disagreement, and agreed 
to on separate votes, as were the other 
four amendments in disagreement. So 
now if we adopt the conference report 
and concur in the further House amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments, we 
can complete action on this measure. 
Given the hour, I hope we can do so 
quickly. 

Mr. President, let me explain the par- 
liamentary situation we have at this 
particular time. 

The House of Representatives has 
acted on the conference report, and the 
first motion that would be made would 
be to adopt the conference report and 
then there are three amendments that 
the House of Representatives modified. 
Three Senate amendments will have to 
be handled separately. 

Those three amendments deal with the 
question of bridging the gap for the pro- 
gram relating to the elderly people. 

The second one relates to the question 
of the moneys that were added to the 
appropriation measure and further 
modified by the House of Representa- 
tives for the peacekeeping forces in the 
Sinai. 

The third has to do with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senate dealing with 
honoraria. 

That is the procedure that I under- 
stand and if I could have the attention 
of the Parliamentarian—NMr. President, 
may we have order in the chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WARNER). The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding in informal discus- 
sions with the Parliamentarian that we 
would call up the conference report for 
the question on adoption, and following 
that, we would then be faced with three 
amendments that are in disagreement or 
in technical disagreement with the 
House of Representatives, and we would 
then have to handle those three 
amendments separately. 

I identified them on a sheet of paper 
that I received from the majority leader 
as one dealing with the elderly feeding, 
second, the Sinai troops, and third, the 
honoraria. 

Mr. President, is that a correct inter- 
pretation of the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am in- 
formed there are six amendments in dis- 
agreement. 

The amendments in disagreement are 
numbered 16, 31, 36, 43, 44, and 46. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, let me 
delineate, then, between the three and 
six number. 
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Three of them are strictly technical 
in the sense that they are merely chang- 
ing in the sections dealing with the con- 
tinuing resolution. 

There are three substantive amend- 
ments that I have enumerated already. 

So I think that still places us where I 
had originally described the situation in 
the substantive area. 

Mr. President, let me just briefly out- 
line these three amendments of substan- 
tive character because I know that some 
Senators have indicated they would like 
to know a little bit more about these 
amendments before they vote on the 
question of adopting the conference re- 


First of all, we had a situation in the 
program relating to feeding of the elder- 
ly that we would have a hiatus between 
the date ending for the continuing reso- 
lution and the present program. 

So again it was merely a bridging of 
the continuity of this program. 

I do not think that there was any con- 
troversy in that amendment as it related 
to the conference committee in the dis- 
cussions. 

The second had to do with the question 
of the Sinai commitment for peace- 
keeping forces. 

Mr. President, there was reprogramed 
by the House of Representatives a re- 
quest of $10 million for up-front money 
for communications, structures, build- 
ings, and all the other things that go with 
the auxiliary forces supporting the Sinai 
peacekeeping activity. That has been 
reprogramed to $10 million. 

The administration in this week asked 
for an additional $125 million for that 
same purpose to keep this peacekeeping 
up-front money available for the infra- 
structure and for the bases for this whole 
program. 

The Israeli Government has contrib- 
uted $20 million. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has contributed $20 million. 

The problem we had was that there 
was no authorization for this and that 
question was raised in conference as well 
as in the House of Representatives and 
it was considered that in order to meet 
the emergency that existed so that the 
whole Camp David peace accords upon 
which this whole activity was based 
would not fall apart and that we would 
keep pace with our own commitments 
that we would appropriate $50 million of 
the $125 million request with two pro- 
visos, one that no troops could be sent to 
the Sinai without specific congressional 
authorization, that this is only for mate- 
riel and for equipment and for infra- 
structure. 

Second, that only $20 million of the 
$50 million could be expended immedi- 
ately so that we put those two contin- 
gencies on the added moneys for the 
peacekeeping forces in the Sinai. 

Mr. President, I invite the subcommit- 
tee chairman to comment on this because 
the last amendment was added by the 
House of Representatives I believe on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
I wish to have him correct my interpreta- 
tion of that if it needs correcting. 

Mr. KASTEN. I thank the chairman 
for yielding. 

Mr. President. he is absolutely correct. 
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The question about $20 million being 
spent was discussed on the House of 
Representatives floor, but was rejected. 

So we have ended up with a situation 
in which $125 million has been made 
available with the proviso that this in no 
way permits or requires or mandates the 
American involvement. That will be 
made by the appropriate committee, but 
there is no limitation on the funds. That 
effort was debated briefly by the House 
of Representatives and rejected. So it 
remains as it did when we came out of 
conference. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for that correction. 

The third and other amendment has 
to do with the Senate amendment on 
honoraria on which we removed the cap. 
The House modified that amendment in 
the committee by adding to that hono- 
raria amendment the proposition that in 
the future, which begins fiscal year 1983, 
should the President, through his Pay 
Commission make a recommendation to 
the Congress for a pay increase for high 
Federal officials, and if it included the 
Members of Congress, the appropriated 
funds would be automatic, and that that 
would occur unless either House, one 
House or the other, specifically by reso- 
lution denied that pay increase. 

I think you have on your desks a 
résumé that indicates that language very 
clearly on the second page numbered 15. 

Mr. President, we will be subject to 
further questioning. But at this time in 
order to get to the amendments, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENS). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
the manager of the bill, yield for a ques- 
tion before we act on the conference 
report? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, I would be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to be sure 
that when we act on the conference re- 
port there is no provision in the confer- 
ence report itself relating to honoraria 
or relating to a pay increase or relating 
to a tax deduction ceiling and that we 
will have an opportunity, if we wish to 
do so—there may not be a wish to do so, 
but if we wish to do so to have a vote, 
rollcall if we want it, on the automatic 
appropriation which the Senator from 
Oregon adverted to? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There will be an op- 
portunity to act separately on those 
amendments. So in acting on the con- 
ference report we do not prejudice our 
opportunity, if we wish to do that later, 
to vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We maintain that 
upon adoption of the conference report 
we will handle those amendments in any 
manner the Senate wishes to do so. 

VA HEALTH-CARE APPROPRIATIONS AND 
PERSONNEL CEILINGS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
ranking minority member of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, I would like to 
clarify one point with respect to the ap- 
propriations for Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion health-care staffing. Section 5010 
(a) (4) of title 38, United States Code, 
requires the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, after the en- 
actment of each law making appropria- 
tions for the VA, to provide the VA with 
authority to employ under the three VA 
health-care accounts the numbers of 
employees for which funds have been 
appropriated. 


The accounts are the medical care ac-. 


count, the medical and prosthetic re- 
search account, and the medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operat- 
ing expenses account. Since VA appro- 
priations laws do not themselves specify 
employment levels for that agency, it is 
important that the legislative history of 
any law making appropriations for the 
VA be clear and specific as to the num- 
bers of employees for which appropria- 
tions have been made in these accounts. 
In this connection, I would note that 
section 101(e) of the continuing resolu- 
tion specifies that VA appropriations are 
being made until November 20, 1981, in 
the amounts “necessary (for VA ac- 
counts) at a rate of operations and to the 
extent and in the manner provided for in 
the conference report and joint explana- 
tory statement of the Committee of Con- 
ference (H. Rept. No. 97-222) [fon the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1982, H.R. 4034] filed in the 
House of Representatives on Septem- 
ber 11, 1981, as if such act had been en- 
acted into law.” With respect to the VA’s 
medical care account, the joint explana- 
tory statement accompanying the con- 
ference report on H.R. 4034 states that 
$330,054,000 and 5,181 staff years were re- 
stored to the President's March budget 
request. With that restoration, it is clear 
that fiscal year 1982 appropriations are 
being proposed for 186,287 staff years in 
the medical care account—the same 
number originally proposed for fiscal 
year 1982 in the President’s budget sub- 
mitted on January 15 of this year. 


It seems clear to me, in light of the 
language used in section 101(e) of the 
continuing resolution and the clear legis- 
lative history of the conference report 
on the HUD-Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1982, that it is intended 
in the continuing resolution to provide 
appropriations for a pro rata portion of 
186,287 staff years; that is. 186.287 full- 
time-equivalent employees for the 51-day 
ponoc covered by the continuing resolu- 

on. 

Thus, Mr. President, to make sure 
that there is a complete understanding 
on this, I ask the very able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on HUD-Independent 
Agencies (Mr. Garn) whether I have 
correctly stated the intent of the con- 
tinuing resolution in this regard. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston) is cor- 
rect. During the period covered by the 
continuing resolution, appropriations 
are made for 186.287 full-time-equiva- 
lent employees under the VA’s medical 
care account. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
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from Utah (Mr. Garn) for that clari- 
fication and would note that, using the 
same reasoning for the medical and 
prosthetic research account, it seems 
clear that it is intended in the continu- 
ing resolution to provide appropriations 
for the employment of 4,487 full-time- 
equivalent employees for the period cov- 
ered. Likewise, under the medical ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous operat- 
ing expenses account, it seems clear that 
the continuing resolution is intended to 
provide appropriations for the employ- 
ment of 866 full-time-equivalent em- 
ployees for that period. Does the Sena- 
tor agree with this analysis? 

Mr. GARN. I do agree, Mr. President. 
That analysis is correct. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Given the clear leg- 
islative history on these matters, it is 
the obligation of the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget under 
section 5010(a) (4), following the Presi- 
dent's approval of this resolution, im- 
mediately to provide the VA with these 
ceilings for the period ending Novem- 
ber 20, 1981, together with the neces- 
sary funds, and promptly provide the 
Congress with his certification to that 
effect. 

Mr, GARN. Mr. President, the Direc- 
tor’s obligations to provide those ceil- 
ings and make that certification are 
clear, and I thank the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) for his as- 
sistance in clarifying these very impor- 
tant matters. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Utah once again 
for his cooperation and his great con- 
cern for the well-being of this Nation’s 
veterans. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I agree with the state- 
ments of the two Senators regarding 
this important matter and thank them 
for making these clarifications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. DeECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
going to ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from Arizona for asking for the 
yeas and nays. I was about to do the 
same. 

I would like to ask a further question 
just for clarification for myself and 
other Members of this body. 

First, is it within the knowledge of 
either one of the managers of this bill 
as to whether or not the conference re- 
port was subject to a rolicall vote in the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The conference re- 
port was adopted by a voice vote as I 
watched it on the closed circuit tele- 
vision. 

Mr. EXON. It was adopted without a 
rolicall vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Next, if I understand it correctly, if 
the conference report is accepted by our 
body, No. 1. it would eliminate the cap on 
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Federal employee pay raises; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HATFIELD. No, that would not 
because that was dropped in conference. 

Mr. EXON. That was dropped in con- 
ference—passed here but dropped in 
conference? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senate receded 
in conference. 

Mr. EXON. So it would not include the 
elimination of the pay cap as the Senate 
voted it? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. It 
does not include it. 

Mr. EXON. No. 2, if the conference 
report is adopted as it is returned to this 
body, would we eliminate the cap on 
honoraria? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield on 
that first question he asked? 

Mr. EXON. I would be glad to yield to 
any of the managers on these questions 
because I want to get it straight. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Can I answer that 
question? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I am having very great dif- 
ficulty in hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I say to the Senator 
that in adopting the conference report 
we did not make any commitment on the 
honoraria question because it stands 
separately as an amendment in disagree- 
ment. So in adopting the conference re- 
port, to answer the Senator’s question, 
no, it does not make a decision on the 
honoraria question. 

Mr. EXON. Let me phrase the ques- 
tion a little bit differently. Assume we 
adopt the conference report here tonight 
and it is signed by the President, hope- 
fully, before midnight. Would there be 
any cap on honoraria? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It depends on what 
the Senate decides to do when we take 
up, following the adoption or rejection 
of the conference report, that amend- 
ment, That amendment stands separate 
and apart from this motion to adopt the 
conference report. 

If the Senate adopts the amendment 
as modified by the House then it becomes 
a part of the conference report. It will 
be sent to the President, and the cap 
will be removed. If the Senate rejects 
that amendment dealing with honoraria 
after we act on the conference report 
it does not go to the President and the 
cap remains. 

Mr. EXON. If I understand the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, then what he is say- 
ing is that the honoraria issue stands 
separately and we will have an oppor- 
tunity for a rollcall vote up or down on 
that issue, in effect reconsidering our 
previous act? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. EXON. Let me get to the third 
point: What about the elimination of 
the maximum $3,000 that can be claimed 
now by Congressmen on their income 
tax for away-from-home expenses? If 
we adopt that or is that included, and 
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if we adopt the conference report will 
that go forward as it was passed in the 
Senate? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That stands on its 
own, as indicated by the Parliamentar- 
ian when he outlined the amendments 
that are in disagreement. It will have 
to be acted upon as in technical dis- 
agreement so that amendment would 
stand separately and be acted upon after 
we act on the conference report. 

Mr. EXON. If I understand the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
then the matter of the $3,000 claim we 
can make on our income tax returns 
stands similar to the explanation he just 
gave us on the honoraria; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. EXON. Is the question now before 
the body that was agreed to just a few 
minutes ago with regard to the request 
for the yeas and nays by the Senator 
from Arizona on the conference report 
only and not on the other issues on 
which I have posed questions? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The answer is, yes, 
but it is not exclusively restricted to 
those other issues. There are six amend- 
ments, and the Senator from Nebraska 
only asked me concerning, I believe, two. 
There are four other amendments that 
will stand in the same position inde- 
pendent of the conference report action 
that will have to be acted upon by the 
Senate by any means by which they de- 
sire to act on them. 

Mr. EXON. If I understand then cor- 
rectly, it seems to me that we could 
safely say that the conference report 
does not act on the issues I have just 
outlined, and if they are going to become 
part of our action they would have to be 
voted upon again in the Senate. 

Mr. HATFIELD. They will have to be 
handled in whatever manner the Senate 
desires as a separate action to the mo- 
tion to adopt conference report and, 
hopefully, we can do that before 
midnight. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, would it be 
in order at this time for the Senator 
from Nebraska to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the matter of the $3,000 expense 
item that I referred to and on the matter 
of the pay raises as to the veto require- 
ments of the Congress in the future as 
explained by the Senator from Oregon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would state it would take unanimous 
consent to have the yeas and nays or- 
dered on any matter that is not pending 
before the Senate at this time. The yeas 
and nays are ordered on the conference 
report. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the two items that 
I have referred to; namely, the elimina- 
tion of the $3,000 expense allowance for 
away-from-home expenses and the mat- 
ter of the possible automatic raises for 
Members of Congress unless vetoed in 
the future by actions of either body. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
Mr. President, there is no reason not to 
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do this. I can assure the Senator from 
Nebraska that nobody is going to deprive 
him of this right to ask for a rollcall vote 
on these two items. If it will shorten this 
in any manner, I am perfectly willing, 
for my part, to give unanimous consent 
that it be in order at this time to order 
the yeas and nays on these two items. I 
do not object. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator make that request at this time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Nebraska has made 
that request. If he has not, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it now be in order, 
with one showing of hands, to order the 
yeas and nays on the two items in dis- 
agreement just identified by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Reserving the right 
to object, does that include the question 
of honoraria? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, it does. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will just make 
a parliamentary inquiry, am I correct in 
understanding that if this bill goes past 
midnight before we get a final vote on it, 
the Federal judges get an automatic pay 
raise? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. They do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays are ordered on the 
two items in question. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Arizona will 
withdraw his request for the yeas and 
nays on the conference report and save 
that much time for a rolicall. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like to have the yeas and nays. I 
am more than happy to reduce it to a 5- 
minute vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we cannot 
do a 5-minute vote. There is good at- 
tendance on the floor. I ask unanimous 
consent—and I need the attention of the 
distinguished minority leader or his 
representative. I am prepared to ask 
unanimous consent that the rolicall vote 
on the conference report be 10 minutes. 
If the Chair will bear with me for just a 
minute until I can get a signal from the 
minority, I will be prepared to make that 
request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rollcall vote on final pas- 
sage on the conference report be 10 min- 
utes in length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. The yeas and nays have 


— ordered and the clerk will call the 
Tol. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. EAST), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
RupMaNn), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
-(Mr. East) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrrp, Jr.), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Cannon), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) , and the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Warner). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 302 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 


Glenn 
Gorton 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 

. Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Mitchell 
Murkowski 
Nickles 
Packwood 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Mattingly Williams 
McClure 
Melcher 


NAYS—28 


Durenberger 
Ford 
Garn 


Armstrong Proxmire 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Biden 
Boren 
Chiles 
DeConcini 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Goldwater 


Metzenbaum 
Nunn 
Pressler 
NOT VOTING—8 
Byrd, East Moynihan 

Harry F., Jr. Long Rudman 
Cannon Matsunaga Weicker 

So the conference report (H.J. Res. 
325) was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the conference report 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the resolution 
(H.J. Res. 325) entitled “Joint resolution 


making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1982, and for other purposes.” 
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Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 16 to the aforesaid resolution, 
and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert: 110A 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 31 to the aforesaid resolution, 
and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 125. The first sentence of section 110 
(a) of the Supplemental Appropriations and 
Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12) is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “; 
except that the total amount so transferred 
from any such balance remaining as of the 
close of the fiscal year 1982 shall not exceed 
an amount equal to $15,000 or 25 per centum 
of the amount of such Senator's Official Of- 
fice Expense Account, whichever is greater, 
as determined under section 506(b)(1) of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 
(2 U.S.C. 58(b)(1)), for the calendar year 
1982.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 36 to the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 130. (a) In section 323(a) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 
U.S.C. 441(a) )— 

(1) strike out all after “shall accept” 
down to and including “(1) any” and in- 
sert “shall accept any”; and 

(2) strike out all after the word “speech,” 
down to and including “year.” and insert 
“or article."’. 

(b) In section 102(a) (1) (A) of the Ethics 


in Government Act of 1978 (2 US.C. 702 
(a) (1) (A), after the word “source” where it 
appears the last time in the paragraph in- 
sert “including speeches, appearances, ar- 
ticles, or other publications”. 


(c) Effective beginning with fiscal year 
1983, and continuing each year thereafter, 
such sums as hereafter may be necessary 
for “Compensation of Members” (and ad- 
ministrative expenses related thereto), as 
authorized by law and at such level recom- 
mended by the President for Federal em- 
ployees for that fiscal year are hereby ap- 
propriated from money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. Such sums when 
paid shall be in lieu of any sums accrued in 
prior years but not paid. For purposes of 
this subsection, the term “Member” means 
each member of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, the Delegates from 
the District of Columbia, Guam, Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa, and the Vice 
President. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 43 to the aforesaid resolution, 
and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In Heu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert. 

Sec. 187. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or this joint resolution, $250,- 
000,000 shall be available for loans to be 
guaranteed under the Rural Development 
Insurance Fund for alcohol production fa- 
cilities to applicants that the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines are qualified to re- 
ceive such guarantees, and $93,200,000 shall 
be available for the Elderly Feeding Pro- 
gram authorized by section 311 of the Older 
Americans Act. 
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Resolved, That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 44 to the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 138. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this joint resolution, $125,000,000 
shall be available for expenses necessary for 
the participation of the United States in a 
Multinational Force and Observers to imple- 
ment the Treaty of Peace between Egypt and 
Israel: Provided, That the facilities con- 
structed by use of these funds shall not be 
available for participation of U.S. troops in 
the Multinational Force and Observers in the 
Sinai without prior authorization by Con- 
gress for the participation of U.S. troops. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 46 to the aforesaid resolution, 
and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert: 139 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I want 
to propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest relating to the remaining amend- 
ments, so may I have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, except- 
ing the two amendments which already 
have the yeas and nays called for and 
ordered, I ask unanimous consent that 
the other four—Nos. 16, 31, 43, and 44 
that have been explained—be considered 
en bloc and put to a voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, what about 
the expense allowance matter? I do not 
want anything to move by here. 

The amendments the Senator just re- 
ferred to have reference to the expense 
account? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. It will be helpful if 
the Senator from Nebraska would use the 
mike. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We already have 
unanimous consent, I say to the Senator 
from Nebraska, to have the yeas and nays 
on that amendment, which is No. 46 and 
the honoraria, which is No. 36. Those two 
are excluded from this unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. EXON, Would the Senator explain 
what it is so we understand? Under the 
unanimous-consent request, let us stack 
them up and I would like to ask my 
friend from Oregon to explain what they 
are and the order he is requesting that 
we have the rollcall votes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have explained them 
previously, but I would be very happy to 
explain them again. 

No. 16 is on page 16 of the bill. It is a 
Hollings amendment that was offered by 
the Senate and accepted by the House 
relating to the EDA. 

What this does is prevent a RIF action 
being taken against these particular em- 
vlovees during this continuing resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. EXON. The Senator is requesting 
that be what order of voting? 
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Mr. HATFIELD. That is the No. 1 
amendment in disagreement, but it is No. 
16 in the report. What Iam suggesting is, 
because there was no major controversy 
surrounding these, we voice vote these en 
bloc. 

The second one is No. 31. That is on 
page 24. This is a Senate housekeeping 
amendment, which was acted upon by 
the Senate. As initially passed by the 
Senate, it provides for the transfer 
from our clerk hire any excess moneys 
that we might have to other funds, but 
not to exceed 25 percent of the total or 
$15,000, whichever is higher. That initi- 
ally was to go into effect in 1981, but be- 
cause there were some questions raised 
by Members of the Senate after the ac- 
tion was taken, I offered the amendment 
in the conference committee to delay the 
action of that until 1982 so that we could 
take a review of it during the year. 

The third one is No. 43. Here is the 
language on that. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
or this joint resolution $250 million shall be 
available 


Mr. EXON. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. I assume that when the 
conference report was just passed, we 
had disposed of the matter on the judges 
by midnight, am I correct? Or are we 
still running the risk of a raise to the 
judges because we are talking about this 
matter? 

Mr. HATFIELD, My understanding is 
that until we dispose of each one of 
these amendments at midnight, if we 
have not acted on these amendments, 
the judges will receive their raise. 

Mr. EXON. Do I understand, includ- 
ing the rollcall votes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator will 
yield, the fact is that until the President 
signs the bill, the bill is not effective, 
does not become law. The President will 
not sign the bill before midnight, that is 
clear. Therefore, the judges will not be 
in a position to get their increase. 

Mr. EXON. So there is no need to rush 
this. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No, that is right, as 
far as the judges are concerned. 

Mr, HATFIELD. This makes available 
$93,000 for the elderly feeding program 
authorized under the Older Americans 
Act. This is a bridge for that program 
during the life of this resolution. 

The last is No. 44. This has to do with 
the peacekeeping forces in the Sinai that 
I explained earlier. 

Those are the four amendments that I 
have asked unanimous consent to have 
considered en bloc and voice voted. 

Mr, EXON. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
an objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? There being none, 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, these 
amendments have been adopted, is that 
correct? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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question is on concurring en bloc to the 
four amendments. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I moye 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate, the amendments that have 
been explained, by voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc. 

The amendments in disagreement 
Nos. 16, 31, 43, and 44 were agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 36 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, we are 
ready to move to the next amendment, 
No. 36. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 130. (a) In section 323(a) of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
441(a))— 

(1) strike out all after “shall accept” down 
to and including “(1) any” and insert “shall 
accept any”; and 

(2) strike out all after the word “speech,” 
down to and including “year.” and insert 
“or article.”’. 

(b) In section 102(a)(1)(A) of the Ethics 
in Government Act of 1978 (2 U.S.C. 702(a) 
(1) (A)), after the word “source” where it 
appears the last time in the paragraph insert 
“including speeches, appearances, articles, or 
other publications”. 

(c) Effective beginning with fiscal year 
1983, and continuing each year thereafter, 
such sums as hereafter may be necessary for 
“Compensation of Members” (and admin- 
istrative expenses related thereto), as au- 
thorized by law and at such level recom- 
mended by the President for Federal em- 
ployees for that fiscal year are hereby appro- 
priated from money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. Such sums when 
paid shall be in lieu of any sums accrued in 
prior years, but not paid. For purposes of 
this subsection, the term “Member” means 
each member of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, the Delegates from 
the District of Columbia, Guam, Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa, and the Vice 
President. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment we earlier described as 
the honorarium amendment which lifts 
the cap from the Senate honoraria, 
which we now have at $25,000. It adds 
a modification to the House as to future 
pay increase that may be recommended 
by the Presidential Pay Commission and 
recommended by the President. 


What I would like to do is yield to my 
colleague from Alaska, who is the author 
of the amendment. What it does by the 
House modification is set into place an 
automatic provision that funding would 
be automatic should the Commission in 
the future make a recommendation that 
may include Members of Congress in the 
pay raise recommendation unless the 
Members of Congress specifically deny 
themselves that amendment or that pay 
raise, as we have in the past. 

That, I say to my colleagues, is precise- 
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ly the situation at the moment, because 
Congress can block any pay raise now 
recommended if we merely continue that, 
but we attached that in the conference 
to the honorarium amendment. 

I yield to my colleague from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
the author of the original amendment. 
The amendment reported in disagree- 
ment originated in the House. Its effect 
is this: The President, in every quad- 
rennial year, has the obligation to havea 
Pay Commission report. We also have a 
yearly report on cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. Those come to us in March. They 
go into effect in October unless they are 
disapproved. 

As the Senator from Oregon stated, in 
every year but one they have been dis- 
approved for Members of Congress. 
What this says is if October 1 comes and 
the pay raise as recommended by the 
President is not disapproved, it is auto- 
matically funded. It does not bar pay 
caps that have been voted in the past. 
One is in place right now. As a matter 
of fact, there is still one in this bill that 
continues the pay cap until November 20. 

So there are no hidden things in this 
at all. It is an attempt to take the matter 
out for the Members of Congress, out of 
the legislative appropriations bill. It 
could be raised in the Senate, as it has 
been in the past, as a rider on any ap- 
propriations bill between March and 
October. 

If the Members of the Senate want to 
deny themselves a pay raise, a cost-of- 
living allowance recommended by the 
President, or the quadrennial pay in- 
crease, we simply have to say it will not 
go into effect. So there is no hidden 
meaning here at all. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
from Alaska yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator said in 
the past, these increases have been dis- 
approved. Have they been disapproved 
or just not funded? 

Mr. STEVENS. They have been dis- 
approved because the specific language 
suspends the recommendation that they 
go into effect. They do not go into effect 
and therefore, they are not funded in 
the legislative bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The change here is 
what? How does this change the pro- 
cedure from the past? 

Mr. STEVENS. It does not change it as 
far as the ability to put a pay cap on in 
the future. This says if Congress does not 
block the President’s recommendation— 
it does not say it does not apply to Mem- 
bers of Congress—it will be effective Oc- 
tober 1 without the legislative pay bill 
having been enacted. 


It takes the matter out of the legisla- 
tive pay bill and leaves it to any other 
vehicle you want to use. But so far as 
that is concerned, even in the legislative 
pay bill, you put legislation in an appro- 
priations bill, and that is what the pay 
cap has been in the past. It is an attempt 
to make the pay act work, and we agree 
with the proposal of the House that this 
would be added. 


I call attention to the fact that it is 
very salutary. I believe that again we will 
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face the question of pay raises. The pay 
cap is then effective until November 20. 

This resolution expires November 20, 
and we will have to face it in the next 
continuing resolution. 

This amendment says that if these 
moneys are accepted under this auto- 
matic funding, then those sums are in 
lieu of any sums accrued in prior years 
but not paid. There is over 20 percent in 
cost-of-living adjustments due Members 
of Congress which have not come into 
effect. If this automatic language is the 
language that triggers any pay increase, 
all the ones in the past are wiped off the 
books. That was done at the suggestion 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Representative WHITTEN. It 
is a good provision. 

It means that if on November 20 we 
decide to take the 4.8-percent increase 
for Members of Congress and for the 
executive branch, at that time the ac- 
crued 21 percent would be wiped off the 
books. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to 
concur in the House Amendment to the 
Senate amendment (No. 36). On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk wil call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
East), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. RupmMan), and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) , and the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 303 Leg.] 


Eagleton 
Gam 
Goldwater 
Gorton 


urdick 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Chiles 
Cohen 
DeConcini 
Dixon 


Levin 
Mattingly 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
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NOT VOTING—8 
East Moynihan 
Long Rudman 
Matsunaga Weicker 


So the motion to concur with the 
House amendment to Senate amendment 
No. 36 was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amend- 
ment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until such time as there 
is order in the Chamber. 

Senators are requested to take their 
seats. Guests in the Chamber are asked 
to respect the request of the Chair. 

The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 46. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I apologize, 
but I cannot hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I hope the Chair 
will get order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 
Again the Chair requests that there be 
order in the Chamber. 

The Senator from Oregon. 

SENATE AMENDMENT NO. 46 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, my 
motion is that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 46. 

This is the amendment that relates 
to the removal of the $3,000 limit on the 
amounts that Members of Congress can 
deduct on their income tax return for 
living expenses while away from home. 

In effect it repeals that $3,000 cap 
that is now—not a cap but that $3,000 
provision—and it puts us on the same 
level as all of the other citizens and 
business people of this country. 

I yield to the Senator from Alaska who 
is the author of the amendment. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
amendment was taken back in disagree- 
ment with the House. It has not been 
changed since the time it was voted on 
in the Senate, with one technical amend- 
ment by the House with reference to the 
numbering of a section it is the same. 
No change in the substance, and I think 
it should be voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays having been ordered, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, be- 
fore we have a vote on this, can we turn 
the clock back on? I think we look pretty 
darned foolish here to show that we 
have finished this before 12 o’clock. 


Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will yield 
to me, we cannot. I do not know what 
the result will be. I simply do not know 
what the result will be—and we are try- 
ing to complete this business before mid- 
night. But the whole Government of the 


Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 


United States stops functioning if we do 
not pass this bill. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. Leader, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I will yield. 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is past midnight 
now. Let us not kid the American public 
or ourselves as grown-up people. We did 
not make it. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will yield 
to me, it is certainly not a new practice 
and it is not the last time it will happen. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. If the leader will 
yield—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote. Vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there 
be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, I 
seek recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I have 
great respect for our leader and I appre- 
ciate the fact that it has happened be- 
fore and will happen again. But this is 
foolishnéss and if we are conducting the 
business of this Nation with these kinds 
of foolish moves, we have got to change. 
Do you not agree, Mr. Leader? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to concur. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will suspend until such time as the Sen- 
ate is in order. 

The clerk will resume. 

The assistant legislative 
sumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
realize that I am not—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is not recognized for the purpose 
of debate. The Senate is not in order. 
The clerk will resume. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the call of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order is 
requested in the Senate. The clerk will 
suspend. The clerk will resume calling 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and completed the call of the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. East), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
RUDMAN), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr.), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lona), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any Senators in the Chamber desiring 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 44, as follows: 


clerk re- 
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[Rolicall Vote No. 304 Leg.] 


Weicker 


So the motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

THE DEDUCTION FOR AWAY-FROM-HOME 
EXPENSES AND HONORARIA INCOME 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, last 
Thursday evening, President Reagan 
gave another of his graceful, warm, and 
persuasive performances on the national 
television and radio networks, present- 
ing yet another revised standard ver- 
sion of his economic plan. The combina- 
tion of additional expenditure reductions 
and minor revenue measures outlined at 
that time is apparently intended to off- 
set—at least in part—the fiscal effects of 
the enactment earlier this summer of the 
President’s tax and spending proposals. 
The expectational theory on which the 
administration predicated its economic 
scheme has not panned out. Further sac- 
rifices, the Nation was told, will be nec- 
essary. Even deeper and more damag- 
ing cuts in the Federal domestic budget 
will have to be made. 

The major portion of these additional 
savings, moreover, is to come through a 
12.5-percent cut below the President’s 
March 10 budget requests—a fair meas- 
ure both of the excessive optimism, 
self-serving dissimultation, and ques- 
tionable technical competence which 
combined to produce the original budg- 
etary projections and of the administra- 
tion’s near desperation in the face of 
current economic realities highlighted by 
a deficit in the range of $60-$90 billion 
for the coming fiscal year. 

It is thus more than ironic—indeed it 
is, in my view, nothing short of outra- 
geous that on the very same day, Thurs- 
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day, September 24, this body adopted two 
changes in current law which are to the 
direct material benefit of Members of the 
Congress. The first would remove the 
existing $3,000 cap on the deduction for 
away-from-home expenses now allowable 
to Representatives and Senators. This 
translates into tax savings—or seen from 
another perspective, increases in after- 
tax earnings—of several thousand dol- 
lars for every Member of the House and 
Senate. 

The second, which was adopted in 
committee and affirmed on the floor 
when Senator Proxmrre's motion to de- 
lete it was rejected, strikes the $25,000 
limit on outside earnings from honoraria 
for speeches, articles, and other contri- 
butions to the national literary life. 

Aside from the obvious tension between 
the time requirements of official duties 
and these quasi-private activities, there 
is the further danger that interested 
groups and organizations can use lucra- 
tive speaking engagements and fat fees 
for ghost-written articles in trade jour- 
nals to acquire privileged access to con- 
gressional decisions. It is also pertinent 
to note that the current limit on outside 
honoraria, $25,000, exceeds the median 
income for a family of four in this coun- 
try. Surely we can live on our salaries 
plus an amount that is more than the 
total income of the average American 
family. 

Whatever judgment one reaches on 
these issues, Mr. President, the spectacle 
of the Senate of the United States voting 
itself increases in effective compensation 
on the same day the President is making 
an all-out public relations blitz on behalf 
of further sacrifices by ordinary Ameri- 
cans is too much to stomach. No wonder 
the public holds the Congress in low 
regard. 

In any event, Mr. President, I am tak- 
ing this occasion to make it clear that 
I intend to pursue the deletion of these 
provisions in the conference on House 
Joint Resolution 325. Should that effort 
prove unsuccessful, I will refuse to sign 
the conference report and oppose its 
adoption. I hope that I can count on the 
support of a majority of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. I am confident 
that many of those who supported these 
provisions will, upon refiection, realize 
that whatever substantive merit these 
provisions may have is more than out- 
weighed by the fact that this is the wrong 
time and the wrong place to be taking 
care of our own financial needs, real or 
imagined. 

Mr. GORTON. What is the intent of 
the conference committee in connec- 
tion with the future of the Public Health 
Service hospitals? 

Mr. SARBANES. I join the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington in 
propounding this important question. 

Mr. SCHMITT. We believe that the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services 
has authority to operate those hospitals 
which have submitted operationally 
feasible plans for conversion to com- 
munity operation while the Congress 
considers the appropriate level of fund- 
ing for such conversions. It is further the 
intent of the chairman of the Senate 
Labor-HHS Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee to try to persuade his colleagues to 
provide sufficient funds, possibly up to 
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$133 million, both for the closure of 
those hospitals in those communities 
which do not submit approvable con- 
version plans and for conversions of 
those hospitals in communities which do 
submit approvable plans. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there will 
be no more rollcall votes tonight. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Senate that the eastern daylight time 
right now is 12:27 a.m. 

Mr. LEAHY. May we have order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


Mr. MATHIAS addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Maryland. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a brief moment? 


Mr. MATHIAS. Yes. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business to extend no 
longer than 15 minutes in which Sen- 
ators may speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


WINE: IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
CALIFORNIA LEADS THE WAY FOR 
THE U.S.A. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
wonderful story of growth and success 
on the American agriculture scene. Spe- 
cifically I refer to the tremendous growth 
of wine production in our Nation and the 
fact that American connoisseurs of fine 
wines no longer need look to France and 
Italy for the satisfaction of their palate. 
American wines, over half of which are 
produced in California, have not only 
claimed four-fifths of the domestic 
market but our quality is truly out- 
standing—world-class wines which Eu- 
rope is finding increasingly difficult to 
compete with. 

Also of great interest to those of us 
concerned with our balance of trade is 
that wine exports have grown dramat- 
ically—from 15 million liters in 1978 to 
some 40 million liters last year. At the 
end of 1979, we had 724 wineries in the 
United States, 450 of which were in Cali- 
fornia. As a recent article in the period- 
ical The Economist of London, pointed 
out, “California’s mild winters and long, 
warm summers are near perfect for cul- 
tivating grapes. The weather is also re- 
markably consistent; the amount of sun- 
shine, rainfall, humidity, even frost can 
be predicted accurately and reliably.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article: “The Maturing of 
American Wine,” from The Economist 
magazine, be printed in the RECORD so 
that there might be a greater awareness 
within the Senate about the great and 
growing wine industry of our Nation. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Economist, Sept. 5, 1981] 
THE MATURING OF AMERICAN WINE 


The wine-drinking world is waking up to 
the pleasant surprise of cheap, cheerful and 
sometimes remarkably mature products from 
California's vineyards. Winemakers elsewhere 
(especially in southern Europe) are becom- 
ing edgy as they see one of their biggest ex- 
port markets taken by storm from within, 
while at the same time a brash new com- 
petitor enters their crusty old wine trade. 


For centuries, Europe has shipped its 
bottles to the new world. In the last decade, 
however, a trickle of wine has begun to flow 
the other way. Canada was the first—and 
still the biggest—importer of American 
wines. Over the past couple of years, the 
dribble that flowed to wine-bibbing Britain 
(a country with little wine-growing of its 
own) has become a steadier gush. For two 
good reasons: 

Whether a Chateau St Jean (pronounced 
“St Gene’) for £17.50 a bottle at the Tate 
Gallery restaurant (one of the earliest stock- 
ists in Britain) or a £2.50 zinfandel in a 
Covent Garden wine bar, American wine 
is exceptional value by any standards. 

Until recently, the hard pound and soggy 
dollar has made it especially easy for British 
importers of American wines to get their 
wares established. Lip-smacking Britons, 
brought up on cheap and sometimes nasty 
Spanish and Italian plonk, have been easy 
converts. 

Result: American wine exports are going 
up by leaps and bounds. The Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms in Washington 
puts wine exports at 25.7m litres in 1979—up 
from 15.5m litres in 1978. Last year's exports 
are thought to have been over 40m litres. 


EARLY SETTLER 


Winemaking in America is practically as 
old as the country. Natural grapes were fer- 
mented by settlers in the sixteenth century. 
Cuttings from European vine species (espe- 
cially Vitis vinifera) did not thrive in the 
harsh winters and humid summers of the 
American east coast. The soil was crawling 
with European vines’ arch-enemy, phylloxera. 
Domesticated wild grapes (Vitis labrusca), 
producing spicy wines with distinct aromas, 
became the main source of American wine. 

Commercial production began in the early 
1800s, when the first domesticated native 
grapes were planted in Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. By 1840, the wine industry had 
spread through most of the American east 
and midwest. Meanwhile, Franciscan monks 
at a mission in San Diego, California, had 
been experimenting with vinifera cuttings. 
The wines were acceptable for sacramental 
purposes, but had little commercial value. 
However, they showed that European varie- 
ties could be grown in Californian soil. 

Modern winemaking in California owes a 
massive debt to Hungarian-born Agoston 
Haraszthy, who was commissioned in 1861 to 
seek cuttings from Europe. He brought back 
100,000 samples, many of which were planted 
in his Sonoma vineyards, north of San 
Francisco, 

California’s winemakers have also a lot to 
thank the University of California for. The 
university has a pioneering department for 
wine research (dating back to 1887) at its 
Davis campus. Success for the wine research- 
ers came after the second world war by cross- 
ing native grapes with vinifera. These hardy 
hybrids have boosted wine-growing in many 
places, Between 1955 and 1970, New York 
state growers used Californian knowhow to 
treble their wine production; sparking wine 
output increased fivefold. New York's pro- 
duction is now 135m litres a year. 

American wine-growers can also thank the 
importers for making wine a fashionable 
drink, Even today, a fifth of all wine (table, 
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dessert, sparkling and vermouth) is im- 
ported; one out of four bottles of table wine 
comes from abroad. Last year, America’s wine 
imports totalled 380m litres. Italy supplied 
200m litres, West Germany 49m litres and 
France 43m litres. 

Americans have taken to white wine espe- 
cially. It accounts for 49 percent of all wine 
drunk in America; red wine accounts for 30 
percent and rosé and vermouth the rest. One 
out of four American households is now 
reckoned to be a wine buyer. But half the 
table wine sold in the country is drunk by 
only 10 percent of wine customers, Most are 
from the “brie and white wine set’’—gener- 
ally young,” inner-city, bourgeois with in- 
comes well in excess of $20,000 a year. 

Thanks to them, wine sales in America 
outpaced spirit sales for the first time ever 
last year. Americans bought 100m litres more 
wine than spirits. Adults consumed over 12 
litres of wine per head in 1980. By 1985, says 
Bank of America, wine consumption is likely 
to have risen to 15.5 litres per adult. 

Wine consumption in Europe is still much 
higher: in France and Italy, 90-100 litres per 
adult annually; in Spain, around 70 litres. 
But sales are now declining. 

America’s wine-growing has taken off so 
rapidly it has outstripped Washington's abil- 
ity to keep tabs on it. The latest figures from 
the bureau of census indicate that wine pro- 
duced was worth $2 billion at the vineyard 
gate in 1979. That translated into almost 
$5 billion worth of bottles in liquor stores. 
Production has grown from 1.3 billion litres 
in 1978 to 1.4 billion litres in 1979 and 1.8 
billion litres in 1980. Last year, California 
produced 970m litres of wine (54 percent of 
total production). 

By world standards, American wine pro- 
duction is still piddling. Last year, the world’s 
vineyards pressed 36 billion litres of wine. 
France still led with 8.3 billion litres, fol- 
lowed by Italy with 8 billion litres, Spain 4.5 
billion litres, Russia 3.1 billion litres and 
Argentina 2.4 billion litres. 

VINLAND REVIVED 

Though hardly the “vast vineyard” that 
it appeared to Leif Ericsson, the Norse ex- 
plorer who landed in Newfoundland 1,000 
years ago, America nevertheless cultivates 
vines in 44 states. New York state is the sec- 
ond largest wine-producing area in America 
after California. The upstate region around 
Finger Lakes produces lots of sparkling, des- 
sert and table wines. So do the Chautauqua, 
Niagara and Hudson valley regions. All told, 
New York produces 10 percent of America’s 
wine. 

Another significant wine-growing area is 
the Sandusky-Lake Erie Island region of 
Ohio (once the country’s biggest wine-grow- 
ing state). Wine is also produced around 
Cincinnati, in the foothills of the Ozark 
mountains in Arkansas, in the eastern part 
of North Carolina, at Council Bluffs in Iowa, 
in south-western Michigan, near the Egg 
Harbour district and northern New Jersey 
and along the Willamette valley in Oregon. 

America had 676 bonded wineries at the 
end of 1978. A year later there were 724. 
New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania have 
had their share. But, despite skyrocketing 
costs of real estate, California is where most 
would-be winegrowers are heading. The state 
now has 450 wineries, about 100 of which ac- 
count for 80 percent of shipments. Future 
winegrowers look like heading farther 
north—in Oregon’s flinty soils that produce 
spectacular chablis. 

EVERY KIND OF CLIMATE 


California’s mild winters and long, warm 
summers are near perfect for cultivating 
grapes. The weather is also remarkably con- 
sistent; the amount of sunshine, rainfall, 
humidity, even frost, can usually be pre- 
dicted accurately and reliably. But contrary 
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to popular belief, growing seasons do vary— 
creating (as in Europe) vintages of various 
quality. 

The state has a wide range of micro- 
climates. It offers conditions comparable to 
those from the Rhinegau to North Africa. 
That, plus the different soils and altitudes, 
means practically every type of grape (and 
hence wine) can flourish there. 


The microclimates, categorised by re- 
searchers at Davis, are classified on a scale 
of “degree-days'’. This measures the time the 
temperature remains above 50°F during the 
growing season (April lst to October 31st). 
The degree-day for any one day is simply 
its average temperature above 50°F; the 
total for an area is the average daily figure 
multiplied by the number of days that tem- 
perature has been recorded. 


Five growing areas in California have been 
identified: 


Region I where the climate offers 2,500 
degree-days a year or less, 

Region II with 2,501 to 3,000 degree-days. 

Region ITI with 3,001 to 3,500 degree-days. 

Region IV with 3,501 to 4,000 degree-days. 

Region V with more than 4,000 degree- 
days. 

The best growing areas are regions I and I 
(shown on the map, for convenience, as a 
single area). They are the smallest wine 
growing areas and located near the coast 
where winds blowing off the Pacific have a 
moderating effect. 


Because local conditions vary so much, 
prime land (eg, Napa Valley) can cost up to 
$20,000 an acre. Land prices in Sonoma, Mon- 
terey and other low degree-day areas are get- 
ting almost as steep. Still, they are not deter- 
ring investors. Many of the new “boutique” 
wineries have been established there by pri- 
vate individuals. The St Jean Winery, set 
up seven years ago near Kenwood in Sonoma 
Valley, has gained a reputation for its char- 
donnays and Johannisberg rieslings. The 
founders have sunk $10m into the winery 
so far, ising cash from their family firm. 

California’s wineries have benefited par- 
ticularly from the influx of cash and manage- 
ment from outside. National Distillers, for 
instance, has owned Almaden Vineyards in 
San Jose since 1967. Today, it is a leading 
producer of high quality “jug” (ie, table) 
wines. Heublein has owned the United Vint- 
ners group since 1969. It also owns the top- 
rated Beaulieu Vineyard in the Napa Valley, 
founded by Georges Latour in 1900. Nestlé 
bought Beringer Brothers of St Helena, one 
of Napa Valley’s showpieces, in 1970. 

Outside investment has helped pay for 
sorely-needed modernisation. Refrigeration 
equipment, mechanical harvesters and scien- 
tific techniques brought in by young oenolo- 
gists and viticulturists from Davis had their 
impact, first, on table wines. Then the des- 
sert wines were improved, followed by 
brandy. By 1970, America’s brandy consump- 
tion had quadrupled over the amount drunk 
a decade before—with California accounting 
for 75% of the production. 

The French are investing heavily in Cali- 
fornia now. Recent developments include a 
50-50 venture between Baron Philippe de 
Rothschild, owner of Chateau Mouton Roths- 
child in Bordeaux, and Mr. Robert Mondavi 
of the Robert Mondavi Winery in Napa Val- 
ley. Their aim: to produce “world class” wines 
in California. Three months ago, a bottle of 
their Napamedoc changed hands for $2,000. 

Last year, Piper Heidsieck of France and 
Renfield Importers Ltd (a major wine and 
spirit importer in the United States) an- 
nounced a joint venture to produce sparkling 
wines using the proper champenoise method. 
They intend building a $6m complex at Ren- 
field's Sonoma Vineyards to produce a wine 
called Piper Sonoma. Winemaking equip- 
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ment will be brought from France to pro- 
duce 100,000 cases of sparkling wine a year. 

Moet Hennessey has sunk $12m over the 
past four years into its 1,500 acre Californian 
vineyard, Domain Chandon. Under the super- 
vision of Moet & Chandon, the vineyard’s 
production is already running at a rate of 
100,000 cases a year. Production will rise by 
30 per cent annually until output hits 250,- 
000 cases a year. In deference to French sen- 
sitivities, the name “champagne” is not used. 

As more Europeans cross the Atlantic, the 
reputation of American (and especially Cali- 
fornian) wines will spread. Many a visitor 
has already discovered that the best the new 
world can produce can now challenge (and 
often beat) anything the old world has 
to offer. Though American wines are often 
drunk young, reserve cabinet sauvignons, 
zinfandels (California's own “beaujolais”) 
and some others are beginning to show how 
well such wines improve with age. In 15 years’ 
time, the great French vineyards will have 
a real fight on their hands. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN INTERESTS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
have just read a most thoughtful article 
tracing the evolution of U.S. thinking 
about Southeast Asia since the Vietnam 
war. It appeared in the July 1981 issue of 
the Asia Bulletin, and was written by 
the noted Asia scholar, Dr. Russell H. 
Fifield, professor of political science at 
the University of Michigan. 

Professor Fifield argues that the 
United States becomes involved in South- 
east Asia when it perceives a major power 
hostile to its interests is threatening the 
region, and cites the war with Japan 
and the Vietnam war as examples in 
recent history. Today, he asserts, our 
concern is with the growing influence of 
the Soviet Union, as seen in its naval 
expansion in South China Sea, its back- 
ing of Vietnamese occupation of Kampu- 
chea, and its overall military buildup in 
nuclear and conventional weapons with 
which it can intimidate Third World 
countries. While acknowledging that this 
concern will cause security interests to 
have priority in the 1980’s, Professor 
Fifield calls attention to the increasing 
strategic importance and vast economic 
potential importance of the region. Cit- 
ing Southeast Asia’s resources of oil, tin, 
rubber, and various agricultural projects, 
Fifield believes that U.S. trade with the 
area will continue to expand in the 1980's. 
Coupled with our current humanitarian 
concern for Southeast Asian refugees 
and our economic assistance programs, 
Fifield concludes that the convergence of 
our security and trade interests will make 
the area of increasing significance in 
American foreign relations. 

On my recent trip to Southeast Asia, I 
came to many of the same conclusions 
stated by Professor Fifield. I particu- 
larly share his view on the economic po- 
tential of the region, the importance of 
Asian in our diplomacy, and the necessity 
to provide security and economic assist- 
ance to our friends and allies in the re- 
gion. I ask unanimous consent that Pro- 
fessor Fifield’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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AMERICA Looks TO ASIA WITH MODERATE 
INTEREST 
(By Russell H. Fifield) 

The pendulum of American interests in 
Southeast Asia is swinging away from the 
marked disengagement of 1975 when Indo- 
china fell to the Communists, but still not 
toward any major involvement similar to 
that of a decade before which committed the 
U.S. to war in Vietnam. Now, the pendulum 
has reached the point of moderate American 
engagement in the defense, diplomacy and 
development of Southeast Asia. How far and 
how fast the swing will be in the 1980s is 
not yet clear but the direction is certainly 
established. 

The greatest restraint is American public 
opinion as reflected in the U.S. Congress. The 
Vietnam war syndrome may well be over, 
but the uproar about American involvement 
in El Salvador clearly provides a brake on 
Washington’s policy. Moreover, Southeast 
Asia is a region of particular sensitivity in 
the U.S., given the country’s debacle in Indo- 
china and the high cost Americans still 
remember in unity, blood, and treasure. 

In broader perspective, the U.S. becomes 
deeply involved in the future of Southeast 
Asia only when Washington perceives that a 
major power hostile to American interests 
is threatening to become dominant in the 
region. Such circumstances have already oc- 
curred twice in Southeast Asia in the last 
four decades and have helped to produce 
bloody wars fought by Americans. 

SOVIET UNION INFLUENCE ON UPSWING 


Today concerns exist about the possibili- 
ties of a third time. Japan’s naked expansion 
in Southeast Asia was a major step on the 
road to Pearl Harbor and the Paciflic war. 
Later, China’s threat to the region, as per- 
ceived by several American Presidents, was 
an important consideration in America’s 
military involvement in Vietnam. Now the 
growing influence of the Soviet Union— 
through its alliance with Hanoi and in- 


fluential role in Kampuchea, its naval ex- | 


pansion in the South China Sea and related 
interests in the Strait of Malacca, and its 
increasing military power in nuclear and 
conventional weapons with greater capabili- 
ties in the Third World—is a source of worry 
to the U.S., Japan, China, and members of 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 

The importance of Southeast Asia to the 
U.S. extends beyond just a possible Soviet 
threat. The region is of more strategic im- 
portance today than ever before, being be- 
tween the Indian Ocean with its very critical 
Middle East littoral and the Pacific Ocean 
with its vast economic potential. The place 
of petroleum in world energy supplies en- 
hances the importance of the present and 
potential oil reserves in Southeast Asia 
whether on land or offshore. America’s ac- 
cess to the material resources of the region— 
such as rubber, tin, and oil—should not be 
minimized. Trade in both exports and im- 
ports is growing while investments are ex- 
panding. Nor can Washington be indifferent 
to the future of over 350 million people in 
& geopolitically sensitive region. 

Finally, Southeast Asia today has indirect 
value to the U.S. through the area's strategic 
relationship with Australia and economic 
importance to Japan, both key allies of 
America in the Western Pacific. Thus Wash- 
ington’s interests in Southeast Asia repre- 
sent a combination of security, political, dip- 
lomatic, economic, and humanitarian con- 
cerns. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN SE ASIA 

But what about the degree of intensity 
and the mix and priority of these interests 
in the 1980s? Although precise definitions 
are elusive, the intensity of interests may be 
classified as vital, important, and marginal. 
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In the latter part of the 1960s Washington 
believed it had vital interests in Southeast 
Asia, interests worth shedding blood for in 
the second Indochinese war, Within 10 years 
essentially marginal interests had replaced 
the vital ones as the U.S. licked its wounds 
and tried to adjust to the consequences at 
home and abroad of the collapse of Saigon 
and the victory of Hanol. 

By 1980, American interests in Southeast 
Asia had become important, comparable in 
many respects to those of the 1950s. The evi- 
dence indicates that the decade of the 1980s 
will find these interests increasingly impor- 
tant. At the same time it is doubtful if they 
will become as vital as they were thought 
to be when America plunged into war in 
Vietnam. 

The dimensions of the mix and priority 
of the U.S. interests in Southeast Asia in the 
1980s are already emerging from the matrix 
of American politics and international de- 
vyelopments. Under the Reagan administsra- 
tion, American military capacity, both nu- 
clear and conventional, vis-a-vis that of the 
Soviet Union will be strengthened, detente 
will be much more reciprocal, if at all re- 
tained, and the willingness to use American 
power in various ways in selected areas of 
the world more evident. The momentum of 
these developments is likely to continue 
through the decade, influencing the atti- 
tudes and policies of allies and adversaries 
as well as the nonaligned states of the Third 
World. 

USA SUPPORT FOR THAILAND SEEN 


In Southeast Asia, American security in- 
terests will have priority. Alliance commit- 
ments, namely the ties between the US. 
and Thailand under the Manila Treaty of 
1954, and between America and the Philip- 
pines under the Mutual Defense Treaty of 
1951, will remain firm. Indeed, the Reagan 
administration can be expected to give 
notable support to Thailand in its difficul- 
ties with Kampuchea occupied by Vietna- 
mese forces at least for the early years of 
the 1980s. 

The ties with the Philippines will reflect 
the great importance placed on the American 
naval facilities at Subic naval base and air 
facilities at Clark air base. The military pres- 
ence of units of the Seventh Fleet in the 
South China Sea, as well as the headquarters 
of the 13th Air Force in the Philippines will 
be a reminder of America’s security interests 
in Southeast Asia. 

The weakening of the Seventh Fleet by 
withdrawal of significant units to the Indian 
Ocean to cope with the Gulf and Afghanistan 
crises will be remedied if planned naval ex- 
pansion occurs. Military aid in different 
forms to various ASEAN countries will hope- 
fully contribute to stronger ties among them 
and with the U.S. 

In the political and diplomatic field, Wash- 
ington can be expected in the 1980s to be a 
bulwark of support to ASEAN. The degree of 
backing and the pace of cooperation, how- 
ever, will rightfully depend to a large extent 
on ASEAN's initiative and cooperation. 

HANOI MUST PROVE ITSELF 


President Reagan will be in no hurry to 
normalize relations with Vietnam. Hanoi will 
have to prove itself by deeds of a good neigh- 
bor in Southeast Asia. Vietnam’s occupation 
of Kampuchea, as long as it lasts, and grant- 
ing of naval and air facilities to the Soviet 
Union will continue to be criticized in 
Washington. 

American economic interests in Southeast 
Asia will be supported by the U.S. but they 
will not have the priority of the security 
ones. Trades and investments will be encour- 
aged as a vehicle of policy more than govern- 
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ment aid. And bilateral assistance will be 
favored more than multilateral. 

Humanitarian interests in Southeast Asia 
are likely in the 1980s to occupy a low 
priority in Washington. Human rights will 
not be allowed to weaken the security inter- 
ests of the U.S. This attitude will strengthen 
relations at the official level in some cases 
but may raise problems in long-range rela- 
tionships. Yet the silver thread of idealism in 
American policy, possibly in the treatment 
of boat refugees from Vietnam, will not 
vanish. 

In the 1980s the interests of the U.S. in 
Southeast Asia will be tested in Thai-Viet- 
namese controversies over Kampuchea and 
Laos, but even more in the rivalries of the 
regional and extraregional powers of the 
South China Sea. These interests will be best 
served if America adopts the posture of 
neither the revolutionary nor the colonialist. 
Moderation in defense, diplomacy, and de- 
velopment will probably be the policy. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, last 
week a senior official of the Justice De- 
partment testified before a House com- 
mittee hearing on affirmative action 
that the Reagan administration no long- 
er will insist upon or support the use of 
quotas or any other numerical or statis- 
tical formulae designed to provide pref- 
erential treatment to nonvictims of dis- 
crimination. 

Predictably, the announcement set off 
a furor among affirmative action lobby- 
ists present who predicted that such a 
policy of opposition could lead to “de- 
spair and gloom” or an “explosion” 
among minority people, according to one 
spokesman, 

The other side of the coin of official af- 
firmative action programs is very graph- 
ically described in the Washington 
Monthly of January 1981. Entitled, 
“What's Wrong With Affirmative Ac- 
tion,” the article provides one horror 
story after another of how the concept 
of required quotas and hiring certain 
people just because of their race or sex 
demoralizes personnel, costs the Gov- 
ernment thousands of dollars in legal 
fees and lost hours of employees’ work 
while pursuing grievances, and often re- 
sults in less efficient performance in 
carrying out the Government’s business. 

One case described a grievance 
brought by a marginal professional per- 
former hired because of his race who 
was refused a grade raise and reimburse- 
ment of night school costs for courses 
not related to his Government job. The 
employee did virtually nothing for 3 
years except work on his case—3 years 
of Government time—and finally won. 
No one will ever know the effect of this 
kind of happening on the morale of the 
other professionals or the hostilities it 
creates. Or how it cheapens the success 
of those minorities who make it because 
they really have the ability to do the job. 

Mr. President, I recommend the arti- 
cle to all who are genuinely concerned 
about fairness and equal opportunity 
based on merit. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
(by Leonard Reed) 


The scene was a seminar room at the Fed- 
eral Executive Institute in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, the think tank for the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s career executives, and the discus- 
sion was animated smong the half dozen or 
so federal managers who had been brought 
from various parts of the country to—well, to 
think. Under discussion were the impedi- 
ments that an overgrown government places 
in the way of intelligent and efficient man- 
agement, and all of the participants were 
leveling some blunt indictments against the 
powers that be (who always dwell in the next 
echelon up). Perhaps carried away by the 
heat and frankness of the bull session, one 
of them cited, as among the most severe 
problems, the government's “affirmative ac- 
tion” program. The animation froze as ab- 
ruptly as if E. F. Hutton were about to be 
quoted, The executives looked around un- 
easily, suddenly aware that they hardly knew 
each other. A taboo subject had been raised, 
one that a person discussed frankly only with 
intimates. The embarrassed speaker was left 
to extricate his foot from his mouth as best 
he could. 

But if few executives will discuss it in pub- 
lic, doubts about the government's affirma- 
tive action programs are epidemic in the 
federal service. They are epidemic, most 
dramatically, among federal managers who 
have long considered themselves conscienti- 
ous liberals. I know these people. They sup- 
ported the civil rights movement, and they 
ported the affirmative action concept when 
it was first introduced. Today, when they 
glance around them to make sure they are 
alone before unburdening themselves of 
their doubts, one gets the feeling they are 
speaking with a frustration that comes from 
experience. There is something else too—an 
aura of resentment, born of the fear that pre- 
vents them from speaking more freely. 


How did affirmative action, an idea 
spawned in an era of generosity of spirit, get 
from there to here? 


NETWORK-BUSTING 


The great civil rights movement of the 
sixties culminated in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Title VII of the Act, which became effec- 
tive in the summer of the following year, 
prohibits discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin in hiring, fir- 
ing and all other terms and conditions of 
employment. The concept of “affirmative ac- 
tion” as an adjunct to Title VII developed 
later, as a number of amendments and 
executive orders ensued throughout the 
seventies. 


The concept bas since taken on a life of its 
own, but the original impetus for it had a 
powerful rationale. Prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, both conscious and unconscious, are 
facts of life. In government, as elsewhere, 
managers looking to fill vacancies lean heav- 
ily on what have recently become popularized 
as “networks”: applicants come to their at- 
tention after being passed along by a chain 
of people, the first of whom is a friend of the 
applicant and the last of whom knows the 
hiring official. Because white males have dom- 
inated the positions of power in the past, 
most networks have Seen white and male as 
have, inevitably, the successful candidates. 
(True, some women and some blacks have al- 
ways managed to make it big on their own, 
but their success only served to emphasize 
their exceptionality.) Adding to the uncon- 
scious screening out of all but white males 
was the stubborn resistance of a great many 
employers and managers who thought that 
woman's place was at home or, at best, at 
the typewriter, and that blacks, although not 
terribly reliable, could be useful at menial 
iors where they were not likely to meet the 
public. 
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Habits and attitudes like those, ingrained 
in the social and economic fabric, are not 
easily changed. Prohibitions against discrim- 
ination are fine, but charges of discrimina- 
tion are hard to prove. If competent women 
and blacks were ever to get a fair crack at the 
job market something had to be done to 
break the logjam that blocked them out. 
Hence, “affirmative action,” a concerted ef- 
fort to increase the numerical representation 
of women and minorities in non-dead-end 
jobs. It is a fair assumption that a sub- 
stantial majority of the American people see 
that goal as one with which they associate 
themselves. 

That substantial majority, however, melts 
away when the “affirmative action” moves 
beyond active efforts to discover, recruit, 
train, and hire qualified women and minori- 
ties. Increasingly, the term “reverse discrim- 
ination” ruffies the surface of American life, 
and the word “quota” is pronounced in terms 
of bewilderment or disagreement. The fed- 
eral government is no exception. What is ex- 
ceptional about the government is the extent 
to which the bounds of the discussion are set 
by affirmative action leaders who seem to see 
the program as an ideology from which no 
heresy is permitted. “Let the issue of quotas 
and ‘reverse discrimination’ be put to rest,” 
decreed Eleanor Holmes Norton, head of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
in a 1979 address. “Let ‘reverse discrimina- 
tion’ be banished from the language.” Pa- 
tricia Harris, the Carter Administration's 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
talking of the need to increase the number of 
women in management, recently said, “I hear 
about so-called ‘reverse discrimination’ but I 
have never seen it.” 

Well, to a white male denied a job or 
promotion simply because he is a white male, 
“reverse discrimination” remains a valid 
part of the language (as for Harris’ observa- 
tion, one can only suspect that she was play- 
ing in the sandbox with Ronald Reagan in 
that never never land where he grew up un- 
aware that there was a racial problem in 
America.) And when percentile figures are 
set on the number of women and minorities 
that a supervisor must hire, irrespective of 
relative qualification or performance, we can 
call it what it is, which is a quota, or we 
can follow the example of Alfred Kahn and 
call it a banana.* 

The federal government is also different 
in that, because Caesar’s wife must be above 
suspicion, affirmative action takes a more 
hard-nosed form there than in the private 
sector. The government's program is en- 
forced by full-time Equal Employment Op- 
portunity divisions within each agency. An 
agency’s EEO not only investigates discrim- 
ination complaints, but it wields a variety 
of carrots, sticks, and clubs over the heads 
of the other agency managers whom it sus- 
pects of foot-dragging on the affirmative ac- 
tion front. 


*The most recent banana was packed in 
& proposal by the Justice Department, con- 
cerning the PACE (Professional Administra- 
tive Career Examination)—the basic entry 
level exam for professionals wanting fed- 
eral jobs. The PACE exam had been chal- 
lenged in court by minorities who claimed 
the test favors whites because of their back- 
ground. Instead of revising the test to 
eliminate any unfair questions, the govern- 
ment offered to guarantee that the number 
of blacks and Hispanics who would get jobs 
would be proportional to the number who 
took the test—or else the test would be re- 
written until it produced that predeter- 
mined result. That is, if half the people who 
took the tests were black or Hispanic, then 
half the available jobs would have to go to 
blacks or Hispanics for the test to stand. 
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The question is whether this mechanism, 
as it has come to operate in practice, is sim- 
ply a legal device to break down the bar- 
riers of prejudice, or a blunt instrument of 
intimidation, leading in many cases to friv- 
olous charges and litigation, whose costs in 
terms of a functioning government over- 
whelm any contribution it may make to 
opening up jobs for truly competent and 
qualified minorities and women. Listening 
to federal managers frankly discuss their 
experiences—something most are willing to 
do only after guarantees of anonymity—sug- 
gests that the latter is the case. 

THEY'RE NOT OUT THERE 


An executive in the Department of Health 
and Human Services described the current 
atmosphere this way: 

“affirmative action has overwhelmed con- 
sideration of fairness and efficiency in the 
thinking of a federal manager. Each agency 
has its own ‘equal opportunity’ bureaucracy 
that can justify its existence only by keep- 
ing the fires hot. You are constantly on the 
defensive, it’s on everybody's mind, and when 
the subject comes up you feel compelled to 
cite how many women you've hired, how 
many minorities you've promoted. Any sec- 
ond thought, any questioning of the thrust 
marks you as a dinosaur, someone whose fu- 
ture is behind him.” 

A critical element in the performance ap- 
praisal for all federal managers is the “min- 
ority hiring and promotion” factor. What 
the manager is expected to achieve in order 
fairly general goals of satisfactory ranges 
from fairly general goals of “improvement 
in hiring practices” to “target goals—that Is, 
specific numbers of percentages of target 
groups (women, blacks, Hispanics, etc.) to 
be hired or promoted. In many fields the 
scarcity of qualified minorities plus the pres- 
sures to meet the quotas creates an im- 
possible situation for the mid-level manager. 

The head of one subdivision of a govern- 
ment agency involved in radio broadcasting 
was told by a recent director of the orga- 
nization that he expected him to hire a “dis- 
proportionate” number of blacks for all sub- 
sequent vacancies. By disproportionate, he 
explained, he meant about 70 percent. The 
manager protested that of 190 applicants for 
the two available announcer jobs, he could 
identify only two as blacks and their audi- 
tions had not been even close to the passing 
range. 

“I tried to explain to him,” said the broad- 
caster. “I travel around the country. I ad- 
vertise. I personally have written to 250 ra- 
dio stations asking for their cooperation in 
finding black announcers. Finding women in 
broadcast journalism is no problem, but 
blacks are something else again. The total 
enrollment of minorities—blacks, Hispanics, 
etc.—in the communications schools nation- 
wide is about 4 percent, way below the aver- 
age for other professions. There are damn 
few black males going into this business. 
I’m competing, when I go out recruiting 
interns at the universities, with the best 
newspapers and TV stations. But I'm told 
when I get back to Washington that ‘they're 
out there, you’re just not trying.’ I know 
they're not out there—not for us. I sought 
out recruits at Southern University, one of 
the largest black schools in the country, 
with a large communications department, 
and at Clark College in Atlanta. a first-rate 
school. Not one of the students applied. At 
Howard I interviewed 80 or 90 students. One 
applied. I resent being put on the griddle. 
Yes, there are applicants that nobody else 
wants. I resent being told that for them we 
should lower the standards. Well, it didn’t 
do any good to exnlain—he told me that I fill 
the vacancies with blacks or not at all. The 
upshot was that the other announcers 
worked overtime and the taxpayers paid for 
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it—and I was put in the position of being a 
damned racist." 


Frank Berndt was the general counsel of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration, a job he had held since 1975. Since 
that time, his office had hired 30 lawyers, 19 
men and 11 women, of whom two were black. 
“It’s easier for me to get highly qualified 
women out of the law schools,” Berndt told 
the Washington Post. “With minorities it’s 
harder, The competition for them is fierce.” 
The reason Berndt was talking to the Post 
was that he had become the central figure in 
an unpleasant flap. His boss, Joan Claybrook, 
had put Berndt in for one of the bonus 
awards now available to senior executives. 
The Department of Transportation's selec- 
tion board vetoed the award without expla- 
nation. But after gossip leaked out that the 
EEO office had axed the award on the grounds 
that Berndt had a lousy affirmative action 
record, the office admitted killing it. But, 
said the EEO official, he took the action not 
because Berndt's minority hiring record was 
bad—but because it was only “ordinary.” 

An executive in another government de- 
partment, who was asked to organize a top- 
level consulting staff, spoke of the shoals he 
ran into: 


“My job was to put together a staff of 18, 
comprised of the best professional talent 
available. Once this wonderful vision had 
been laid out, the realities struck home. After 
having taken on four people, I was told flatly 
that although there wasn’t exactly a quota, 
if I didn’t get more women and minorities 
immediately I wouldn’t be permitted to com- 
plete the staffing. I had 4 out of the 18 and 
the music stopped. Now, the fact is that 
available blacks in the professions are in 
short supply. So since you are under terrific 
pressure to assemble a staff with the pre- 
condition of affirmative action, you find your- 
self in a bidding situation. The candidates 
come to you and they make demands. They 
tell you that they are being interviewed by a 
number of agencies, they want to know when 
promotions will come, where they will sit, 
what perks they will have—and they are in 
a position to say that they'll only come if the 
price is right. You find that you really have 
to scramble to prevent their walking out the 
door. 

“Well, I was in a very awkward situation. 
I needed people in substantive professional 
areas who had been in government at a fairly 
senior level for some time. And there, 
women—and particularly minorities—are 
scarce. And, finally, what you do, facing 
reality, you accept people who are the best 
of a very uncertain lot. I believe in upgrading 
people, not downgrading standards, but that’s 
not where it is today. People get sent around 
from the Director's office with a ‘Must Hire’ 
tag on them. I have so far filled eleven of the 
jobs—seven of them with ‘targeted’ people. 
In the affirmative action element of my per- 
formance rating I was graded ‘outstanding’ 
But whether the people I've put on staff are 
adequate is another story. The point is that 
the emphasis isn't on qualifications, it’s on 
the quota.” 

GS-14 BY RIGHT 


The emphasis on race or sex rather than 
performance, and the explicit rules and im- 
plicit fears by which it is enforced, can wreak 
havoc in a large organization even after the 
initial hiring decision is made. That, at any 
rate, was the point a lawyer in relatively 
new section of a large federal agency was 
trying to make when he related this experi- 
ence: 

“Jim Borman was one of the original em- 
ployees hired when this unit was set up. Al- 
though his credentials weren’t super—he had 
an M.A. in urban planning from one of those 
degree-by-mail mills—that was glossed over 
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in the interests of ‘affirmative action.’ Jim 
came on as a GS-11. The following year he 
asked for and received promotion to GS-12, 
although the fact is he had been a disap- 
pointment. His performance was poor and 
he had the kind of crummy attendance rec- 
ord—lots of ‘sick’ absences on Fridays and 
Mondays—that is more common in your 
clerical than professional staff. Nevertheless, 
after a year at GS-12, he asked for promo- 
tion to GS-13 [current starting salary, 
$26,951] and he also asked that he be re- 
imbursed for law school courses he had be- 
gun to take at night. 

“By that tinie he had come under my 
supervision and on the basis of performance 
I couldn't go along with the promotion. I 
also had to turn down his request for reim- 
bursement, since the courses he was taking 
were not related to our work. Meanwhile, our 
unit was growing and Borman was trans- 
ferred to another supervisor to whom he 
made the same requests with the same re- 
sults. He then filed a grievance charging race 
discrimination in the fall of 1977. The case 
stayed in our agency but went through vari- 
ous phases over a period lasting three years. 
The department hired outside counsel and 
so did Borman. 

“If it was difficult to supervise Borman 
before—he is intelligent but very defen- 
sive—it was now impossible. He did virtually 
nothing during those three years except work 
on his case behind closed doors—you know, 
keeping records, making calls and so forth. 
Any assignment his supervisor tried to give 
him, he regarded as an attempt to obstruct 
his preparation, and would make notes ac- 
cordingly. Meanwhile, Borman finished law 
school and now he increased his demands: 
he now insisted on a promotion to GS-14 
{starting salary, $37,871], on the grounds 
that if he had been promoted to a 13 when 
he felt he deserved it, by this time he could 
have been promoted again. Also, he wanted 
to be classified as a GS-14 lawyer. You get 
the picture?—a fellow with no legal experi- 
ence at all, while at the same time we have 
lawyers in the department with six or eight 
years’ experience who have been at the GS- 
13 level for five or more years. Well, how do 
you think it came out? The finding in the 
case was that there had been no discrimina- 
tion—but everyone’s afraid of an affirmative 
action stigma, so all of Borman’s demands 
were met anyway: retroactive promotion to 
GS-14 lawyer with back pay, reimburse- 
ment for law courses, and reimbursement 
for his legal fees. 

“Do you realize what that does to the 
morale of the other professionals in our 
section? The hostilities it creates? And how 
it cheapens the success of those blacks who 
make it because they really have it? And 
there is something else here that is the 
Achilles heel of the whole affirmative action 
program—which is that it’s only natural 
that a person who knows his strong card 
is not his qualifications for the job but 
his special status will press his advantage 
for all it’s worth. And you can’t run a rail- 
road that way." 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIONS 


Beyond how all that affects the cost of 
running the federal government, the atmos- 
phere created by defining people in terms 
of race heavily burdens the possibility of 
decent working relationships. Many of the 
equal opportunity officials within each 
agency—usually themselves minority mem- 
bers—are minimally qualified for this deli- 
cate work; their belief that any problems in- 
volving minority hiring and promotion are 
& matter of prejudice and foot-dragging on 
the part of bigots is inevitably absorbed by 
the people it is intended to help. At the 
lowest levels the effects may be seen in the 
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widespread surliness of office workers. (Con- 
versation overheard in a Department of the 
Interior elevator: “Hey, Mora, Donovan 
wants that letter typed up this afternoon.” 
Yeah? Well tell Donovan to go f—— him- 
self.) These attitudes, of course, find par- 
ticularly fertile soil in the civil service cul- 
ture where the fear of job loss is non- 
existent, and supervisors are impotent. At 
the higher level the effect is more subtle. 
Another federal executive: 

“When, because of the pressure, you take 
on underqualified minority people you have 
another problem. I've found that any effort 
to provide guidance creates a very sensitive 
situation. In my work we have to provide 
polished reports. If I have someone whose 
writing is sub-par and I suggest that I'd 
like to enroll him in a free civil service 
course in writing style, his immediate reac- 
tion is one of suspicion: ‘Are you saying 
that I write ghetto English?’ or ‘Are you 
suggesting that I went to the wrong school?’ 
Because of the atmosphere, attempts to 
bring someone along appear to have racial 
overtones. You find yourself walking on 
eggshells and you face the possibility that 
he will file a grievance. 

“You run into the same thing when you 
want to reward people who have done a 
good job. The quota mentality is so heavy 
in the air that when thinking of cash 
awards or commendation or promotions you 
have to figure out how you can balance 
things on a race and sex basis—and 
hope that there will be something left for 
the most deserving people. You end up hav- 
ing to toss something here, something there, 
even though it's not appropriate, just to be 
able to keep control of your staff.” 

Added to these feelings of frustration for 
many mid-level managers is the conviction 
that their own career horizons have closed 
in on them. The Nirvana they look forward 
to—admittance into the Senior Executive 
Service—has become appreciably less at- 
tainable. 


“I don't like to talk about it,” said one 
manager who felt he was stymied in his 
career, “because it sounds like sour grapes. 
But I'm just part of a pattern that exists 
throughout government. I know a whole 
bunch of GS—15s in their middle to late 
forties or just turning 50 who had expected 
some day to be in top management posts. 
But these days the name of the game is 
minorities and women, and white males are 
reduced to telling bitter jokes (for example, 
Man tells wife he is contemplating sex 
change operation. ‘But, dear,’ she says in 
dismay, ‘Then what if you don’t get the 
promotion’). You see, the career corps of 
SES is made up primarily of long-timers 
who have been in for 20 or 30 years. Given 
the employment pattern of that era, they are 
mostly white males. So the heat is on to 
hire women and minorities to alter drasti- 
cally the statistics.” 

LEPERS 


The zeal of the affirmative action crusade 
has blended with the tactics of the earlier 
antidiscrimination movement to produce a 
mass of litigation—affecting small busi- 
nesses, giant corporations and government— 
charging discrimination on one basis or 
another. Discrimination on the basis of sex is, 
next to age discrimination, the fastest grow- 
ing charge; last year there were seven times 
as many such charges as in 1970. (During the 
same period charges of race discrimination 
rose by a multiple of four.) It is impossible 
to say how many of these cases have merit 
as opposed to those that are frivolous or 
vindictive. What is clear is that in govern- 
ment the litigation involved has an inhibit- 
ing and destructive effect on those man- 
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agers who would like to devote their energies 
to trying to make their organizations work. 
It’s not hard to see why ... 


In September, 1976, Dorothy Crook, the 
editor of a magazine published by the U.S. 
International Communication Agency, re- 
ceived a letter from a young women em- 
ployed as a GS-5 in another government 
agency, inquiring about the possibility of 
transferring to USICA at the same level but 
in an editorial capacity. The woman was a 
graduate of Barnard College as was Crook, 
who, as part of the Barnard women’s net- 
work, was pleased to lend a helping hand. 
Although she had no openings on her staff, 
she had a chat with her young fellow 
alumna. Crook then called Robert Koren- 
gold, a colleague who edited another USICA 
magazine, and ask him whether he would 
talk to the woman. Korengold was reluctant, 
explaining that he had no openings either, 
but he agreed to see her as one of those 
things you do to oblige a colleague. In that 
spirit, Korengold spoke with the woman in 
what he considered a counseling session— 
how to break into magazine work—rather 
than a job interview. Near the end of their 
talk, Korengold mentioned that a GS-12 
position that called for six years’ experi- 
ence would be opening in a few months, one 
for which he told her, according to his sub- 
sequent deposition, she was in no way 
qualified. 


Put yourself in Korengold's position for a 
moment. You have not called the woman 
into your office to destroy her hopes, but to 
be friendly. The last thing you want to tell 
her is “look, you're not good enough for 
this work." It is an embarrassing situation 
for most people, especially the soft-hearted 
ones—and a situation that usually produces 
a feverish mental search for an excuse that 
will allow you to turn someone down while 
leaving their self-esteem intact. Uncomfort- 
ably for those federal managers caught in 
this situation, the list of permissible excuses 
has shrunk considerably in the last two dec- 
ades, and the one Korengold chose was a 
blunder: he added that since his professional 
staff consisted of ten women and only two 
men, he'd lean toward hiring a man for 
the sake of editorial balance. 

Needless to say, the young woman then 
charged that she was rejected on the 
grounds of sex. She initiated litigation 
which, almost four and a half years after the 
original interview, is still going on. The file 
of court papers, now about six inches high, 
gives only a hint of the incredible number of 
hours that USICA officials and editors have 
put into documenting the information re- 
quired by the attorneys for both sides. Un- 
derstandably, agencies are apprehensive of 
becoming involved in such litigation—be- 
cause of the stigma attached as well as the 
time consumed. 

Official eagerness to steer clear of such 
headaches adds to the affirmative action 
pressures laid on federal managers, and to 
their proneness to treat as lepers any man- 
agers unfortunate enough to have a finger 
pointed at them... . 

One day in 1979, Bradley Jones, head of a 
small government chemistry lab, learned 
that his chief assistant was leaving for an- 
other job within a month. Jones began 
actively looking for a replacement. Among 
the many resumes from men and women that 
he reviewed, one that impressed him was 
from a woman we can call Elizabeth Bolton. 
He interviewed Bolton, who was then em- 
ployed in a different agency, and he was sat- 
isfied that she was, indeed, his candidate. 
Jones put Bolton in for “clearance,” a cum- 
bersome process still required in so-called 
sensitive agencies and one that managers 
don’t initiate without a definite intention to 
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hire the applicant. After being cleared, Bol- 
ton came in to see Jones and informed him 
that she was pregnant but would like to take 
the job on a part-time basis. Jones told her 
he was sorry but that his need was for a full- 
time assistant and she’d have to take it on 
that basis if she wanted it. 

Shortly afterward, Jones was notified that 
Bolton was bringing suit against him and 
his agency for violating the law by refusing 
to hire a pregnant woman. She claimed that 
contrary to Jones’s version she would have 
taken the job full-time after a period of 
part-time employment. When he spoke to the 
Agency attorney about a defense against the 
charge, Jones received another jolt. The 
Agency, not wishing to get involved in a sex 
discrimination case, had arrived at a settle- 
ment with Bolton that involved a job 
offer (which she refused) and a payment of 
some money (the difference between her cur- 
rent salary and the larger salary she would 
have received as Jones's assistant). Further, 
the attorney told Jones, the Agency had 
agreed to prosecute the case against him, and 
he would do well to hire his own attorney. 
Facing dismissal or suspension without pay, 
Jones did hire a lawyer. There ensued a series 
of hearings conducted by the Equal Op- 
portunity office of the Agency during which, 
Jones recalls with bitterness, his account of 
the interview was given no credence nor was 
he given any opportunity to confront his ac- 
cuser. The upshot was that Jones received a 
reprimand which is now part of his record, 
and he was out of pocket $1,800 for legal 
expenses. 

You might expect Ronald Reagan to 
change all this, After all, he and his follow- 
ers have never been advocates of affirmative 
action, Indeed, they do not even seem to un- 
derstand the legitimate purpose behind it— 
the need to prevent those who have jobs to 
offer from slipping back into their comfort- 
able networks of (mostly) white males, to 
make them reach beyond to find and develop 
the talent that is out there. So it is possible 
that the incoming administration not only 
will try to control the excesses of the pro- 
gram, but that in the process they will rip 
out its heart. 

What is more likely, however, is that they 
will soon realize they can neither afford to 
antagonize an affirmative action lobby ready 
to pounce on any sign of Republican “in- 
sensitivity,” nor arrest the enormous bureau- 
cratic and judicial momentum behind the 
program. So they will content themselves 
with repeating conservative homilies, while 
those federal managers who care about their 
work will continue to be demoralized by a 
system that adds—to the already formidable 
obstacles to getting anything done in the 
government—the burden of trying to get it 
done with people chosen, not because they 
are the best, but because they can threaten 
& lawsuit or fill a quota. 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this 
notice of a Senate employee who pro- 
poses to participate in a program, the 
principal objective of which is educa- 
tional, sponsored by a foreign educa- 
tional or charitable organization involv- 
ing travel to a foreign country paid for 
by that foreign organization. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which permits Ms. Beverly 
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K. Hubble of the staff of Senator 
GrassLey to participate in a program 
sponsored by a foreign educational orga- 
nization, Soochow University in Taipei, 
Taiwan, on October 5-11, 1981. 

The committee has determined that 
Ms. Hubble’s participation in the pro- 
gram in Taiwan, at the expense of Soo- 
chow University, to discuss relations be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lice of China, is in the interests of the 
Senate and the United States. 


ASKING THE COAST GUARD TO DO 
MORE WITH LESS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a result 
of an Executive order issued yesterday 
by the White House, the Coast Guard 
has been given the added burden of 
stopping the flow of Haitian refugees 
now entering the United States illegally 
by sea. Regardless of the merits of the 
President’s decision, it is obvious that 
yesterday’s Executive order imposes a 
heavy responsibility on the already over- 
burdened Coast Guard. It is another ex- 
ample of the haphazard way in which 
new missions have been heaped upon the 
shoulders of the Coast Guard without 
consideration being given to providing 
the service with adequate equipment 
and manpower to get the job done. 

The Coast Guard’s performance in a 
number of key areas has markedly de- 
clined in recent years as a result of the 
failure of the Coast Guard’s budget to 
keep pace with the tremendous increase 
in the service’s responsibilities. The Cu- 
ban and Haitian exodus in 1980 created 
a severe drain on the Coast Guard’s 
limited resources, and resulted in a 
further decline in the service’s ability 
to handle its primary missions. Now, the 
Coast Guard estimates that it will re- 
quire at least $1 million a month in addi- 
tional operating expenses alone to carry 
out the Executive order issued yesterday 
by the White House. Added to this cost 
will be the diversion of men, ships, and 
helicopters from vital primary missions. 
You just do not get something for 
nothing. The failure to provide offset- 
ting resources will have a particularly 
severe effect on missions which have al- 
ready been cut back because of inade- 
quate resources, such as fisheries law en- 
forcement and marine environmental 
pollution control activities. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Presi- 
dent’s action in regard to the Haitian 
problem, completely apart from the 
merits of the plan, reflects the foolhardi- 
ness of some of the administration’s 
budget cutting proposal. At the same 
time the administration is asking the 
overtaxed Coast Guard to do more, ab- 
solutely no consideration is being given 
to the need to provide the adequate re- 
sources to get the job done. 

The size of the Coast Guard’s fleet has 
declined by one-third in the last 10 
years, and the remaining ships are aging 
and decaying rapidly. Many Coast Guard 
cutters, including one I served on prior 
to Pear Harbor, are more than 40 years 
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old and still in service. Our failure to 
make the needed capital investments has 
left us with probably the oldest fleet of 
any Coast Guard or Navy in the world. 
To overcome this capital equipment 
backlog, I have recommended that the 
Coast Guard’s capital budget be doubled 
in 1982 to $750 million, with this in- 
crease sustained—adjusted for infla- 
tion—for the next 10 years. Without this 
capital investment to overcome the ne- 
glect of the past, I believe we will in- 
evitably see an even sharper fall-off in 
the Coast Guard’s performance. 

Yet, just last week, the administration 
required the Coast Guard, like other 
nondefense agencies, to reduce its 1982 
budget by 12 percent. In the context of 
the Haitian mission announced yester- 
day, this type of budget cutting is an 
example of asking the Government to 
do more, at the same time we are giving 
Government—in this case the Coast 
Guard—less and less with which to get 
the essential jobs done. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The Senator from Maryland. 


SENATOR CHAFEE ON THE TAX BILL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had occasion to read in the Boston 
Globe an article written by our colleague, 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE) concerning the tax reduction 
bill passed by Congress this summer. 

Senator Cuaree’s article concerns what 
he terms the pitfalls he believes Amer- 
ican business and industry must avoid if 
they are to retain public confidence fol- 
lowing enactment of this sweeping 
change in the U.S, Tax Code. 


Noting that very generous concessions 
will flow to industry as a result of the 
new tax law, Senator CHAFEE cautions 
that if these resources— 
are squandered and wasted ... then a 
backlash will develop and a new round of 


anti-business sentiment will sweep the 
country. 


Senator CHAFEE’s article, Mr. Presi- 
dent, provides a thought-provoking anal- 
ysis of the dangers which will be faced by 
the business community if it fails to use 
wisely the great sums of money to be 
made available by the tax cut bill. I com- 
mend this article, which appeared in the 
August 28, issue of the Globe, to all Sen- 
ators, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now THEY HAVE THE TOOLS.. 
WITH THE Jos 
(By JOHN H. CHAFEE) 


The tax cut bill just signed by President 
Reagan can truthfully be called the answer 


. Ger on 
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to any general’s dream—General Motors, 
General Tire, General Electric and General 
Mills, to name just a few. 

Indeed, if the Business Roundtable had 
drawn its own bill, it could hardly do much 
better for its self-interest than the one Con- 
gress passed: more rapid depreciation on all 
equipment and buildings; tax credits for in- 
creased research and development; stock op- 
tions to warm the hearts and swell the 
purses of management; relief for Americans 
working abroad; cuts in capital gains taxes; 
a provision for truckers to write off the value 
of route certificates; and a 50 percent cut In 
the windfall profits tax on “new” oil. 

Congress passed this bill because we think 
the federal tax burden on American industry 
has been a major factor in the frequent in- 
ability of the United States to compete in 
world markets. The formal name of the 
bill—"“The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 
1981"—reflects this concern. 

Yet, it is also true that many in Con- 
gress—myself included—belleve American 
industrialists of the past 10 years have been 
too quick to blame factors other than their 
own shortcomings for the sagging fortunes 
of many sectors of our economy. Whether it’s 
the fuel-efficient automobile, the radial tire, 
stereo equipment or reasonably priced steel, 
foreign firms have been able to produce what 
we couldn't—or wouldn't. 

American businessmen have seemed far 
more capable of producing a better ham- 
burger or pizza than they have been at 
building better automobiles. 

But now is the time to look to the future. 
Industry asked for this bill; now let us see it 
perform. The ball is in its court. 

Industry has been given an opportunity to 
renew its plants, to develop new products 
and to meet the challenge of its own rhet- 
oric: “Give us the tools, we'll do the job.” 
But if this opportunity is abused, then a 
fickle public with its equally fickle repre- 
sentatives will lose confidence in American 
business. Industry will come to be seen as a 
predatory target upon which it is perpetual 
open-hunting season. 

To avoid this fate, business should take 
care to avoid these pitfalls: 

There must be no more whining suppli- 
cations for “special quotas” against those 
wicked imports. If American business can't 
compete on its own turf, it doesn’t belong 
in the ballgame. 

Industry must not squander its new de- 
preciation dollars on exorbitant executive 
perks, bloated salaries or substantially in- 
creased dividends. We were promised that 
faster depreciation would mean renewed 
plants and equipment. Let’s see it. 

The proceeds of these cuts must be used 
to plan and design for the long haul. Too 
often the short-term goal is the hallmark 
of American business; research and devel- 
opment are too often given short shrift. 

Business must bear in mind that public 
hostility will certainly mount if we see a 
new round of corporate mergers along the 
lines of the recent $7 billion bidding war 
for Conoco. Right or wrong, the public per- 
ception of such spectacles is one of corpo- 
rate arrogance, of business more concerned 
with massing new power than in building 
better and more efficient products. Public 
confidence in industry was hardly enhanced 
by the sight of Mobil, the Nation’s second- 
largest oil producer, scorning the antitrust 
laws as it made its bid for Conoco, the Na- 
tion’s ninth-largest oil company. 

If business is perceived by the public and 
Congress as using its new tax concessions 
to build plants, to invest in equipment, to 
create more jobs, then business will enjoy 
public confidence. 

But if the resources now available are 
squandered and wasted and if business ig- 
nores the pitfalls cited above, then a back- 
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lash will develop and a new round of anti- 
business sentiment will sweep this country. 

Since the trust-busting days of Teddy 
Roosevelt, Americans have harbored a deep- 
seated suspicion of business, especially big 
business. It still lurks out there, deep in the 
American psyche. 

If that skepticism is to be put to rest, 
American business must prove itself worthy 
of the trust this tax bill presupposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests order in the Senate. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 


AWACS 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, on 
the eve of the appearance of Secretary 
Haig and Secretary Weinberger before 
the Foreign Relations Committee to dis- 
cuss the proposed sale of AWACS and 
the F-15 enhancement package to Saudi 
Arabia, I would like to notify my col- 
legues of my intention to introduce leg- 
islation on Monday which relates to this 
sale. 

It is no secret that I, as well as many 
of my colleagues, have deep concerns and 
serious reservations about the proposed 
sale. On June 18, I held a press confer- 
ence in which I listed some of the prob- 
lems I saw in the proposal as it was 
being described. And I said that I was 
opposed to the sale but that I would 
approach the question with an open 
mind. 

On Monday, September 14, Mr. Rich- 
ard Allen, the President's National Se- 
curity Adviser, and his technical experts, 
came to my office to discuss with me the 
proposed sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. 
I expressed my concerns over the matter 
and submitted a number of questions to 
him. Mr. Allen promised to get back to 
me with the answers. At the close of our 
meeting, I felt that he was aware of my 
deep reservations; he indicated that he 
would communicate them to the 
President. 

I have yet to hear from the adminis- 
tration. And I still have serious concerns 
about the technical aspects of the sale. 
However, the more people I have talked 
to, with my colleagues in Congress and 
with my constituents, the more questions 
I have. I am disturbed at the direction 
we are taking. It seems to me that, this 
whole matter has come down to a yes-or- 
no issue. The result is bound to be vic- 
tory for one side and humiliation for the 
other—the United States being the loser 
in either case. 

I have thought long and hard about 
the historical, cultural, and strategic 
aspects. And it seems to me that there are 
three basic issues in this whole matter. 
The State of Israel is the strongest 
democratic ally the United States has in 
the Middle East. Most of Israel’s neigh- 
bors do not even recognize Israel’s right 
to exist. Tt seems to me that from the 
Israeli point of view, there cannot be 
peace in the region until they are ac- 
cepted as a member of the Middle East 
community. 
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The Saudis are also our friends and 
have demonstrated their willingness to 
work as a partner with the United States 
not only as an oil supplier, but also in 
providing economic assistance to other 
moderate states and in its diplomatic role 
in negotiating the recent cease-fire in 
Lebanon. However, the Saudis are a 
member of the Arab community and as 
such share their concern about the 
Palestinian question. And from the Saudi 
point of view, until this issue is resolved 
there cannot be peace in the region. 

The third basic issue is the national 
security interests of the United States. 
Secretary Haig in testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Septem- 
ber 17 said, and I agree— 

What is at stake is this nation’s capacity 
to develop a strategy that can move the peace 
process forward and protect our vital inter- 
ests in an unstable area exposed not only to 
historic Arab-Israeli rivalries but increasingly 
to threats from the Soviet Union and its 
proxies. 


Starting tomorrow and probably dur- 
ing the remainder of the month, we will 
continue to hear about these threats to 
the Persian Gulf region and justifications 
for the sale, as well as the threat this 
sale will impose on Israel’s security. 

It is my desire that the formal noti- 
fication on the proposed sale of arms to 
Saudi Arabia will offer alternatives, in- 
cluding diplomatic initiatives by one or 
more of the continuing parties. 

I want Saudi Arabia to have adequate 
defenses. But I do not wish to increase 
Israel’s fears. Both are surrounded by 
enemies, real and potential. A just com- 
promise must be worked out to make 
both nations feel more secure—and 
thereby relieve tensions in the entire 
Middle East. However, at this late hour, 
the Senate has received no answers from 
the administration that such a com- 
promise will be included in the package. 

Therefore, the legislation I will pro- 
pose on Monday contains provisions 
that should the sale go forward the 
President should notify the Senate 60 
days prior to the delivery of the first 
AWACS or any other part of the pack- 
age, of his determination to what extent 
the Saudis are continuing their mod- 
erate policies, their diplomatic role in 
fostering peace and stability in the Mid- 
dle East and their effort at participat- 
ing in a negotiated peace settlement in 
the Middle East which would affirm 
Israel’s right to exist. And should the 
Senate find that the Saudis are no longer 
carrying out these policies, it is the in- 
tent of the Senate to consider and take 
steps to enact legislation prohibiting the 
delivery of these arms. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we in the Senate play a role in developing 
a strategy that can move the peace proc- 
ess forward. I believe my legislation will 
give us the options we have all been look- 
ing for. 

As I said, I want Saudi Arabia to have 
adequate defense. I do not wish to in- 
crease Israel’s anxiety. I thank the 
Chair. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTE NO. 299 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, at the 
time this afternoon when there was a 
motion to table the Tsongas amendment, 
I was unavoidably detained in the House. 
I ask unanimous consent that the record 
reflect at the appropriate point that had 
I been present I would have voted in 
favor of the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


a 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST— 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 456 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I have 
@ unanimous-consent request concern- 
ing the foreign assistance bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that tech- 
nical changes may be made to the Hum- 
phrey amendment to the foreign assist- 
ance bill to bring it into conformance 
with the language on the desk. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, that has 
been cleared on this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF CER- 
TAIN SENATORS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the 
standing order on tomorrow, the follow- 
ing Senators be recognized on special 
orders of not to exceed 15 minutes each: 
The Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
ton), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
BRADLEY), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BARER), 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SPECTER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DESIGNATING PERIOD FOR 
THE TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order and the Senators under 
the special orders just entered, there be 
a brief period for the transaction of 
routine morning business to extend no 
longer than 10 minutes in which Sena- 
tors may speak for 2 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUING IN EFFECT ANY AU- 
THORITY PROVIDED UNDER THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION ACT, 
FISCAL YEAR 1980, FOR A CERTAIN 
PERIOD 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this has 
been cleared on the other side of the 
aisle. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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H.R. 4608, an act to continue in effect 
any authority provided under the De- 
partment of Justice Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act, fiscal year 1980, for a 
certain period, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that first 
and second readings be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R, 4608) to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, fis- 
cal year 1980, for a certain period, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 459 


(Purpose: To change the effective date of 
H.R. 4608 from 6 months to 4 months) 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
on behalf of Mr. THURMOND, proposes un- 
printed amendment numbered 459. 

On page 2, line 1, strike “April 1, 1982” and 
insert in lieu thereof “November 1, 1981.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 459) was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amendment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 4608) was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


BILL HELD AT DESK 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 4048 be 
held at the desk until the close of busi- 
ness tomorrow, October 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT REFERRAL—S. 1541 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 1541, 
the so-called ERISA bill, be jointly re- 
ferred to both the Finance Committee 
and the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN FOR CERTAIN LOSSES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1191. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1191) entitled “An Act to extend for 1 
year the authority of the Secretary of Com- 
merce to reimburse commercial fishermen 
of the United States for certain losses in- 
curred as the result of the seizure of their 
vessels by foreign nations”, do pass with 
the following amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That section 7 of the Fisher- 
men's Protective Act of 1967 (22 U.S.C. 
1977) is amended— 

(1) by adding immediately after the 
fourth sentence of subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Those fees not cur- 
rently needed for payments under this sec- 
tion shall be kept on deposit or invested in 
obligations of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States and all revenues accruing from such 
deposits or investments shall be credited to 
such separate account.”; and 

(2) by striking out “The provisions of this 
section shall be effective until October .1, 
1981; except that payments” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “Payments”. 

Amend. the title so as to read: “An Act to 
give permanent effect to the provisions of 
the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 1967 relat- 
ing to the reimbursement of United States 
commercial fishermen for certain losses in- 
curred incident to the seizure of their ves- 
sels by foreign nations; and for other pur- 
poses.”’. 


UP AMENDMENT 460 
(Purpose: Amendment in the nature of a 


substitute) 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the House 
amendments with a further Senate 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
on behalf of Senator Gorton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. GorToNn, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 460. 


Mr. BAKER, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 7 of the Fishermen’s Pro- 
tective Act of 1967 (22 U.S.C. 1977) is 
amended— 

“(1) by adding immediately after the 
fourth sentence of subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Those fees not cur- 
rently needed for payments under this sec- 
tion shall be kept on deposit or invested 
in obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States and all revenues accruing 
from such deposits or investments shall be 
credited to such separate account.’; and 

“(2) in subsection (e), by striking out 
“October 1, 1981’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘October 1, 1984’. 

“Sec. 2. (a)(1) The first section of the 
Act of June 29, 1935 (relating to certain 
seagoing vessels) (46 U.S.C. 367), as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
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‘January 1, 1983' and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘January 1, 1988’. 

“(2) Section 10(c) of the Act of May 28, 
1908 (relating to seagoing barges) (46 U.S.C. 
895(c)) is amended by striking ‘January 1, 
1982,’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘Janu- 
ary 1, 1988,’. 

“(3) The last sentence of section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(46 U.S.C. 404), as amended, is amended by 
striking ‘January 1, 1983’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘January 1, 1988". 

“(b) For the purposes of section 9 of the 
Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Act of 
1899, as amended (33 U.S.C. 401), the portion 
of the Green River in the State of Washing- 
ton lying upstream from that State Highway 
516 bridge which is in existence on the date 
of enactment of this Act is hereby declared 
to be not a navigable waterway.”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
extend for three additional years the provi- 
sions of the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 
1967 relating to the reimbursement of 
United States commercial fishermen for cer- 
tain losses incurred incident to the seizure 
of their vessels by foreign nations; and for 
other purposes.”’. 


© Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to explain the provisions of section 
2 of S. 1191. 

For many years the administration of 
inspection laws by the Coast Guard and 
its predecessor, the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, deemed cannery tender, 
fishing tender, powered and nonpowered 
processing vessels to be the same as fish- 
ing vessels. However, in 1962, the Coast 
Guard announced its intention to reverse 
this longstanding treatment of these 
unique vessels and to require their in- 
spection, compliance with loadline re- 
quirements and with statutes regarding 
the transport of fishery related cargo 
and personnel. 


In 1968 following extensive hearings in 
both the Senate and House as to the use 
of these vessels in the fishery, the Con- 
gress passed legislation which exempted 
them for a period of 5 years from re- 
quirements of sections 367, 395 and 404 
of title 46. In 1973, on the expiration of 
the original exemption, the Congress 
again considered the use of these vessels 
and as a result extended the exemption 
for an additional 5 years. Upon the ex- 
piration of this exemption in 1978, the 
Congress again reviewed the vital need 
for these vessels in the fisheries of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Alaska and ex- 
tended their exemption until January 1, 
1983, except for nonpowered processing 
vessels which, because of a drafting error, 
were only exempted until January 1, 
1982. 

The cannery tender and fishing tender 
vessels have two distinct uses. The first 
is the transport of fish from fishing ves- 
sels to processing plants. Second, they 
are used to transport cargo to or from 
vessels in the fishery or a facility used 
in the processing or assembling fishery 
products or the transport of processing 
or fishing personnel to or from operating 
locations. 

The powered and nonpowered proc- 
essing vessels of not more than 5,000 
gross tons are used to process or assemble 
fishery products in “the fisheries of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Alaska”—a term 
that includes, because of practice and 
congressional intent, the fishing and 
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support activities inside the territorial 
waters and in the fishery conservation 
zone adjacent to these States. 

Typically, these vessels depart from 
Oregon and Washington for Alaska and 
carry fishing and processing supplies, in- 
cluding food, to the remote areas. Be- 
cause of the geography of Alaska with 
its 5,580 miles of coastline, tender ves- 
sels are often the only source of carriage 
of processing and fishing supplies to re- 
mote areas of the State. These vessels 
are not used for the transport of cargo 
or personnel outside of the fishing in- 
dustry. Also, the powered and nonpow- 
ered processing vessels are often the 
only processing facilities available in re- 
mote areas. The present bill provides for 
another 5-year extension of these in- 
spection exemptions, and this action is 
supported by the Coast Guard. 


The second part of section 2 addresses 
a bureaucratic tangle caused by the 
Coast Guard’s insistence on issuing a 
permit for a bridge across the Green 
River in Washington State. This amend- 
ment declares an upstream portion of 
this river as nonnavigable—which in 
fact it is—thus making sure a Coast 
Guard permit is not required. 


The Coast Guard's declaration of nav- 
igability is a frustrating bureaucratic 
impediment that can serve no useful 
function. The Coast Guard’s concern is 
over navigability—but the river is clearly 
not navigable for any sort of commerce; 
there are bridges both upstream and 
downstream from the proposed bridge 
which are lower; the project will not af- 
fect the course or channel of the river 
in any way, and on top of this the Army 
Corps of Engineers—which had author- 
ity to administer 33 U.S.C. section 401 
until 1966—stated that no permit was 
necessary under 33 U.S.C. section 403— 
section 10 of the Rivers and Harbors 
Act—because the Green River in the 
vicinity of Kent was not a navigable 
water of the United States over which 
the corps had Rivers and Harbors Act 
jurisdiction. This Corps of Engineers de- 
termination clearly conflicts with the 
Coast Guard’s declaration of naviga- 
bility. 

This amendment will end this bureau- 
cratic holdup, which because of infla- 
tion is costing the taxpayers $100,000 
per month in higher project costs.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to concur is 
agreed to. 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 3136. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3136 entitled “An Act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Invest- 
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ment Corporation”, with the following 
amendment: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by the said 


amendemnt, insert: 
SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
amendment, insert: 


CREATION, PURPOSE, AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. Section 231 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2191) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “$520 or less in 1975 
United States dollars” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$680 or less in 1979 United States 
dollars"; and 

(B) by striking out “$1,000 or more in 
1975 United States dollars” and inserting in 
Meu thereof "$2,950 or more in 1979 United 
States dollars”; 

(2) in subsection (i) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon the following: “, 
and to seek to support those developmental 
projects having positive trade benefits for 
the United States”; and 

(3) (A) in subsection (k) by striking out 
“and” after “required by clause (1);"; 

(B) in subsection (1) by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof "; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 


“(m) to refuse to insure, reinsure, or fl- 
nance any investment subject to perform- 
ance requirements which would reduce sub- 
stantially the positive trade benefits likely 
to accrue to the United States from the 
investment.”. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 
233(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2193(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence 
“eleven” and “six” and in lieu 
thereof “fifteen” and “eight”, respectively; 

(2) by inserting after the second sentence 
the following: “The United States Trade 
Representative shall be the Vice Chairman of 
the Board, ex officio, except that the United 
States Trade Representative may designate 
the Deputy United States Trade Representa- 
tive to serve as Vice Chairman of the Board 
in place of the United States Trade 
Representative.”; 

(3) by striking out “Six”, “six”, and “two” 
in the fourth, fifth, and seventh sentences of 
such section, as amended by paragraph (2), 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Eight”, “eight”, 
and “three’’, respectively; ù 

(4) by striking out in the fifth sentence of 
such section, as amended by paragraph (2), 
“one” the first place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “two”; and 

(5) by striking out in the fourth sentence 
of such section, as amended by paragraph 
(2), “also serve as a Director” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “serve as a Director, ex officio”. 

(b) The second paragraph of such section 
is amended by inserting “including an official 
of the Department of Labor,” after “United 
States,”’. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 


INVESTMENT INSURANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 234 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2194) is 
amended— Z 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)(C), by striking 
out “or insurrection” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, insurrection or civil strife”: 

(2) in subsection (a) (2), by striking out 
“total” and “financing” at the end thereof; 

(3) in subsection (a) (3), by striking out 
“authorized to issue under this subsection” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “permitted to 
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have outstanding under section 235(a) (1)"; 
and 

(4) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Before issuing civil strife insurance 
for the first time, and in each subsequent in- 
stance in which a significant expansion is 
proposed in the type of risk to be insured 
under the definition of civil strife, the Cor- 
poration shall, at least sixty days before such 
insurance is issued, submit to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives a report with respect to such 
insurance, including a thorough analysis of 
the risks to be covered, anticipated losses, 
and proposed rates and reserves.”. 

(b) Section 234 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking out in 
the last proviso “authorized to issue under 
this subsection” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“permitted to have outstanding under sec- 
tion 235(a) (2)"; 

(2) in subsection (f)(1), by striking out 
“(A)” and by striking out “, and (B)” and 
all that follows through the end of the para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 
and 

(3) 
(f)— 

(A) by striking out in the second sen- 
tence exceed $600,000,000 in any one year, 
and the amount of such reinsurance shall 
not"; and 

(B) by striking out in the last sentence 
“and the Corporation” and all that follows 
through the end of the sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a period. 

ISSUING AUTHORITY, DIRECT INVESTMENT FUND 
AND RESERVES 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 235(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2195 
(a)) is amended in paragraph (2) by strik- 
ing out “: Provided” and all that follows 
through the end of the paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a period and the 
following: “Commitments to guarantee loans 
are authorized for any fiscal year only to 
such extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts.”. 

(2) Section 235(a) of such Act is further 
amended— 

(A) By redesignating paragraphs (3) and 
(4) as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; 
and 

(B) by inserting the following after para- 
graph (2): 

“(3) The Corporation shall not make any 
commitment to issue any guaranty which 
would result in a reserve less than 25 per 
centum of the maximum contingent liability 
then outstanding against guaranties issued 
or commitments made pursuant to section 
234(b) or similar predecessor quaranty au- 
thority.”. 

(b) (1) Section 235(a)(5) of such Act, as 
redesignated by subsection (a) (2) (A) of this 
section, is amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1981" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1985”. 

(2) The authority of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation to enter into con- 
tracts under section 234(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 shall be effective for 
any fiscal year beginning after September 30, 
1981, only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in appropriation Acts. 

(c) Section 235(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Corporation shall transfer to the Fund 
in the fiscal year 1982, and in each fiscal year 
thereafter— 

“(1) at least 10 per centum of the net in- 
come of the Corporation for the preceding 
fiscal year, and 


in the last paragraph of subsection 
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(2) all amounts received by the Corpora- 
tion during the preceding fiscal year as re- 
payment of principal and interest on loans 
made under section 234(c), to the extent 
such amounts have not been expended or 
obligated before the effective date of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
Amendments Act of 1981, 


and the Corporation shall use the funds so 
transferred to make loans under section 234 
(c) to the extent that there are eligible 
projects which meet the Corporation’s cri- 
terla for funding.”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 237(f) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2197(f)) is 
amended by amending the first sentence to 
read as follows: “Compensation for insur- 
ance, reinsurance, or guaranties issued under 
this title shall not exceed the dollar value, as 
of the date of the investment, of the invest- 
ment made in the project with the approval 
of the Corporation plus interest, earnings, or 
profits actually accrued on such investment 
to the extent provided by such insurance, re- 
insurance, or guaranty, except that the Cor- 
poration may provide that (1) appropriate 
adjustments in the insured dollar value be 
made to refiect the replacement cost of 
project assets, and (2) compensation for a 
claim of loss under insurance of an equity 
investment may be computed on the basis of 
the net book value attributable to such 
equity investment on the date of loss.”’. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the last sentence. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. Section 238(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2198(a)) is 
amended by inserting “or commitment” after 
“Includes any contribution”. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS AND POWERS 


Sec. 8. Section 239 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2199) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (d), by inserting after 
the last semicolon the following: “to collect 
or compromise any obligations assigned to or 
be held by the Corporation, including any 
legal or equitable rights accruing to the Cor- 
poration;”; 

(2) in subsection (e)— 

LA) by striking out “Auditor-General” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Inspector General”; and 

(B) by striking out in the first sentence 
“shall have the responsibility for planning 
and directing the execution of audits,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “may conduct”; and 

(3) by striking out subsections (f), (j). 
and (k) and redesignating subsections (g), 
(h), (i), and (1) as subsections (f), (g), (h), 
and (i), respectively. 

REPORTS 


Src. 9(a) Section 240A of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2200a) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “(a)”; 

(B) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“239(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof “239 
(h)"; and 

(C) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
"239(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 239 
(i)”; and 

(2) bv striking out subsection (b). 

(b) The Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration shall prepare and submit to the 
Congress, not later than June 30, 1982, a re- 
port on methods for estimating the proba- 
bility that particular investments or types 
of investments will or will not be made if 
insurance or other support by the Corpora- 
tion is not provided. The report should re- 
view methods of taking into consideration 
the availability of insurance in the private 
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sector as well as the self-insurance capa- 
bilities of investors. The report shall include 
recommendations on how the Corporation 
can incorporate consideration of such esti- 
mates when deciding which investments to 
support, particularly if not all applications 
of eligible investors can be approved. The 
report shall be based on studies conducted 
by persons who are not officers or employees 
of the Corporation as well as on studies 
conducted by the Corporation. 
RETURN OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Sec. 10. Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 240B. RETURN OF APPROPRIATED 
Funps.—The Corporation shall return to the 
general fund of the Treasury, in a manner 
consistent with the objectives set forth in 
section 231, amounts equal to the total 
amounts which were appropriated to the 
Corporation before January 1, 1975, pursuant 
to section 235(f). In order to carry out the 
preceding sentence, the Corporation shall, in 
each fiscal year, pay to the Treasury an 
amount equal to 25 per centum of the net 
income of the Corporation for the preceding 
fiscal year, after making suitable provisions 
for transfers to reserves and capital, until 
the aggregate amount of such payments 
equals the amounts required to be returned 
to the Treasury by the preceding sentence.”. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 461 
(Purpose: To conform to Budget Act of 1974) 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
concur in the House amendment with 
a further Senate amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. DomeENIcI, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 461. 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 6, the bill is amended by striking 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law,” and the period at the end of the sen- 
tence in which the words to be striken ap- 
pear, and inserting the following in lieu 
of the period: “, provided, however, that 
loans from the Direct Investment Fund are 
authorized for any fiscal year only to the 
extent or in such amounts as provided in ad- 
vance in appropriation Acts.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to concur with the 
House amendments is agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNATIONAL 
re AMENT SURVEY ACT OF 
6 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill on behalf of the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Presser) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1687) to make a technical 


amendment to the International Investment 
Survey Act of 1976. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be considered as 
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having been read twice and the Senate 
will proceed to its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time and passed as 
follows: 

S. 1687 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(b) of the International Investment Survey 
Act of 1976 (22 U.S.C. 3103(b)) is amended 
by striking the word “calendar” each time it 
appears therein. 


Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move that 
the motion to reconsider not be tabled 
and that the Senate vote forthwith on 
the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I withdraw that request. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table is 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
only one other matter. I inquire of the 
distinguished minority leader if there 
are items on the Executive Calendar to- 
day that might be considered at this 
point by unanimous consent? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
all of the items on the Executive Calen- 
dar under the nominations designation 
have been cleared on this side of the aisle 
with the exception of No. 520. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in view of 
that clearance, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate now go into executive 
session for the purpose of considering 
the nominations just identified. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations so identified be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ronald I. Spiers, of Vermont, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. 

John Gunther Dean, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tear of the United States of America to Thai- 
and, 

Harry G. Barnes, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
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tiary of the United States of America to 
India, 

M. Virginia Schafer, of Washington, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Papua, New Guinea, and to serve concurrent- 
ly and without additional compensation as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Solomon Islands. 

Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to Peru. 

Thomas Aranda, Jr., of Arizona, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Uruguay. 

John Augustus Bohn, Jr., of California, to 
be Ambassador. 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 

Donald L. Totten, of Illinois, to be a Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States 
on the International Joint Commission, Unit- 
ed States and Canada, vice Charles R. Ross, 
resigned, 

CoMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Samuel J. Cornelius, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Deputy Director of the Com- 
munity Services Administration, vice William 
Whitaker Allison. 


Mr. BAKER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the nominations were con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. On tomorrow, the Senate 
will convene at 11 a.m. After the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, there are orders for the recog- 
nition of seven Senators on special orders 
for not to exceed 15 minutes each. After 
the disposition of time allocated to Sen- 
ators on the special orders, there will be 
a brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business as heretofore pro- 
vided for. 

At the conclusion of morning business, 
Mr. President, it is the intention of the 
leadership on this side to ask the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
Telecommunications Act, S. 898. It is not 
anticipated that it will be necessary once 
again to ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
sion late tomorrow. I expect the day will 
be a reasonably normal day extending no 
later than late afternoon. 

After that, Mr. President, I expect that 
the Senate will be asked to recess until 


Monday next. 
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IN APPRECIATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to all Senators and my 
apologies to their families for the im- 
position that I have placed on Members 
during this week. I have indicated so 
many times that I have a deep under- 
standing of the family distress and in- 
convenience that is caused by late ses- 
sions other than those which must occur 
on Thursdays regularly or from time to 
time. 

But I hope Members and their spouses 
and families will understand that the 
ending of the Federal fiscal year at mid- 
night on September 30 poses a special set 
of circumstances and that we are under 
rigid deadlines that require not only the 
Senate but the House of Representatives 
as well to dispatch the business of the 
extension of the debt limit and the 
resolution making appropriations to con- 
tinue the functioning of the Government 
and its several agencies and departments. 

Were it not for those imperatives, I 
would not have asked the Senate to re- 
main in session now for 3 nights in 
a row, far beyond the time when we ordi- 
narily would have recessed or adjourned. 
I apologize for that, but I hope the Mem- 
bers recognize the necessity for it. 

Mr. President, I express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
ranking member and the ranking minor- 
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ity member for their diligence in bringing 
us a conference report on which the 
Senate has now acted, and to their staffs 
for their dedication and diligence as well. 

Mr. President, I have no further busi- 
ness to transact. I inquire of the minority 
leader if he has any other matter he 
wishes to present to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. I have no 
other business to transact. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I now 
move, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
11:49 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Thursday, October 1, 1981, at 
11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 30, 1981: 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 

STATES AND CANADA 

Donald L. Totten, of Illinois, to be a Com- 
missioner on the part of the United States 
on the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Ronald I. Spiers, of Vermont, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of Career Min- 
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ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 

John Gunther Dean, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Thailand. 

Harry G. Barnes, Jr., of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to India. 

M. Virginia Schafer, of Washington, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Papua, New 
Guinea, and to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Solomon Islands. 

Frank V. Ortiz, Jr., of New Mexico, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Peru. 

Thomas Aranda, Jr., of Arizona, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Uruguay. 

John Augustus Bohn, Jr., of California, for 
the rank of Ambassador, while serving as 
U.S. Director of the Asian Development Bank. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Samuel J. Cornelius, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Deputy Director of the Com- 
munity Services Administration. 

The above nominations were approved sub- 
ject to the nominee’s commitments to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SUGAR LOAN PROGRAM 
HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
next few days we will be considering 
the farm bill, and with it the question 
of whether or not to approve a billion 
dollar sugar loan program. I think it 
would be of great help to my col- 
leagues in anticipating this question to 
consider the wisdom of our former col- 
league, Budget Director David Stock- 
man, when he sat with us in this body 
2 years ago during a similar consider- 
ation of the farm bill. The enlight- 
ened, free-market sentiments ex- 
pressed so well by our distinguished 
colleague on that occasion can, I 
think, serve as a beacon to us all in the 
coming debate. 

With that view in mind, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert the full text 
of Mr. Stockman’s landmark speech 
on sugar price supports in the RECORD 
for the illumination of my colleagues. 

Mr. Stockman’s speech follows: 

Mr. Stockman. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if some of the Members of 
the House are confused on this amendment, 
let me suggest a simple formula to resolve 
their doubt. 

Flip a coin on the Frenzel amendment and 
then vote “no” on final passage, regardless 
of the outcome; because the fact is this 
amendment involves nothing more than an 
intramural debate about which pocket to 
fleece, the tax pocket via direct payments; 
and the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) is against that, and I commend 
him for it; or the consumer expense pocket 
via higher price supports and tariff levels. 

I would suggest to the House that the im- 
portant matter here is that in the final 
analysis it really does not matter which 
pocket you fleece, because either way, the 
American economy and the consumer tax- 
payers will end up paying up to $4 billion 
extra for sugar over the next 4 or 5 years 
and for absolutely no good reason. 

Now, the simple, unvarnished purpose of 
this bill is to prevent low-cost foreign im- 
ported sugar from gaining a larger share of 
the U.S. market and thereby assure that 
every last acre, every plow, every harvesting 
machine and every processing plant now de- 
voted to domestic sugar production remains 
profitable and competitive under the artifi- 
cial protection of a high-tariff umbrella. 
Thus, the fundamental issue that this legis- 
lation poses to the House is very simple. 

What does the American economy, or 
what do the great bulk of American con- 
sumers get from this billion-dollar insurance 
program designed to prop up the domestic 
sugar industry? 

The answer, the only one that I can detect 
as I read the propaganda for this bill, is that 
in the spirit of the Halloween season upon 
us, the American consumer will get some 


protection from various international hob- 
goblins that are said to lurk in the world 
sugar market. 

Of course, the most ferocious of these 
hobgoblins is an OPEC sugar cartel, some- 
thing which we are told will spring up 
sphinx-like if the U.S. production base 
erodes even marginally. 

The problem is that cartels can fix artifi- 
cially high prices if, and only if, they can 
drastically curtail production or control pro- 
duction. The odds of that happening in the 
world sugar market are about of the same 
order as of eradicating ragweed. 

Sugar is grown in 83 countries. It is ex- 
ported by 47. It is produced in regions from 
Norway to Australia. It can be grown in 
practically every climate, topography and 
soil imaginable, and more importantly, since 
we are referencing the argument to OPEC, 
unlike the case of oil, in which it took 
mother nature 100 million years to lay down 
60 percent of the world’s reserves in a 
narrow strip of sand around the Persian 
Gulf, sugar production can be increased dra- 
matically in a matter of 1, 2, or 3 years in 
dozens of regions around the world. 

In response to these high prices that we 
have heard about in 1974 and 1975, for in- 
stance, U.S. acreage of sugar acreage alone 
expanded 27 percent within the course of 
less than two growing seasons. 

In short, the point is a sugar cartel cannot 
be created because there are too many pro- 
ducers to begin with an artificially high 
prices cannot be sustained for any reasona- 
ble period of time because the production 
response is too elastic. 

The second benefit we are supposed to 
get, the consumer, the American economy is 
supposed to get for this very high insurance 
premium we are being asked to pay, is pro- 
tection from an unstable market and, as we 
heard a moment ago, from the threat that 
without a sugar program prices might sky- 
rocket through the ceiling and reach 60 
cents a pound again or even $1 a pound. 

I think the point here is very simple. 
Beware of price fixers bearing gifts of 
Market stability and consumer protection. 
As a matter of fact, I would suggest we 
amend that old story about the three great- 
est lies to include: First, “My check is in the 
mail”; second, “This will only hurt a 
second”; and third, “My plan will protect 
you from high prices.” 

The fact is all price fixing, all market rig- 
ging schemes are designed to stabilize the 
price, of course. Even Mr. Yamani says he is 
ravaging our economy today to spare us 
from an even worse fate tomorrow. 

But these price fixing, stabilizing schemes 
are not designed to minimize costs to con- 
sumers. They are not designed to maximize 
production efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. StocKMAN was 
allowed to proceed for 4 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. STOCKMAN. No, they are designed to 
protect market shares, profits, and lessen 
competitive discipline in the industry in- 
volved. 

Let me refer to this 60-cent price we had 
in 1975 and we have been warned will 
happen again if we do not have a sugar pro- 
gram. The main thing to say about that is 


that it lasted for a grand total of 5 weeks, 
and that is the honest to goodness fact. 

In the entire last decade the world price 
of sugar exceeded 60 cents a pound for the 
grand total of 35 days. As a matter of fact, 
during the entire last decade the price of 
world sugar exceeded 30 cents a pound for 
only 7 months. 

The point I am trying to make here very 
simply is yes, you had a very short period of 
instability in the market when the futures 
price was bid up, when Congress refused to 
extend the old program, but the underlying 
fundamentals of the industry and the world 
market are such that there is endemic 
excess production capacity or potential for 
sugar production in the world and that is 
going to hold the sugar price in the future 
much closer to the 12 or 15 cents per pound 
level that it is at today than the 16 to 20 
cents provided for in this bill, and most cer- 
tainly than the horrow stories of 60 cents or 
$1 per pound sugar that is being warned 
about by its backers. 

I want to talk about the third consumer 
benefit that we are supposed to get from 
this bill; namely, protection of our economy 
and our consumers from the stupidity of 
foreign producers who insist on dumping 
sugar on our market below the cost of pro- 
duction. Since dumping is a form of income 
transfer of what we call foreign aid, I am 
wondering just who the countries are, what 
foreign principalities really engage in this 
over a sustained period of time. The fact is 
there has not been any evidence presented 
to show that. 

We keep hearing about how the price in 
France or Denmark or Japan is 40 or 50 
cents a pound but those are net importers, 
not exporters. The reason the price is so 
high internally is they support their domes- 
tic industry at that very high level. If we 
want to talk about dumping we have to look 
at the net exporters, the Philippines, Brazil, 
Mexico, South Africa. Their internal prices 
are the same as the world price. They sell 
both on the spot market and long-term con- 
tract market. The long-term contracts, for 
the most part, except for the convention, 
are tied to the future price and spot market 
price of sugar. The fact is there is a work- 
able world sugar market out there that is 
not subject to the influence of all these hob- 
goblins we hear about. 

What we have before us is a proposal that 
merely is aimed at a few thousand marginal 
producers, a very small slice of American ag- 
riculture, that do not want to have to adjust 
or move acreage into some other productive 
endeavor. 

I would just remind the committee in the 
last 4 years, and this is an astounding 
figure, but in the last 4 years we have seen 
an expansion of the production of sunflow- 
ers from 400,000 acres to 4 million acres 
which came out of something that was 
being produced there before that was not as 
profitable. That expansion in 4 years is 
twice all of the acreage we have in sugar in 
the entire country. 

So what the choice here today really is 
not between pro-producer or anti-consumer, 
the choice really is find a progressive eco- 
nomic policy that recognizes that our re- 
sources are our acreage, our capital, our 
labor has to shift as market conditions 
change, or a reactionary policy that is going 
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to freeze in every acre, every investment in 
labor and capital that we have in the econo- 
my today, and drive up barriers to foreign 
imports in order to allegedly help the na- 
tional economy and the consumers. 

Mr. Moore. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Moore. I thank the gentleman from 
Michigan for yielding. He makes a very elo- 
quent argument and I have great respect for 
the position he takes and his argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Moore and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. STOCKMAN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. Moore. If the gentleman will yield 
further, although the argument is tailored 
toward sugar, would not the gentleman 
make the same argument toward any price 
support program for agricultural commod- 
ities he is making now? 

Mr. StockMaN. Yes; and I have in the 
past. 

Mr. Moore. And would it not also be fair 
to say that essentially the gentleman sees 
no redeeming quality, assuming the debate 
has been accurate, that sugar farmers 
cannot exist at the 10- or 1l-cent world 
price in the United States, assuming they 
cannot produce for that, the gentleman sees 
no redeeming quality in maintaining them 
in business when we can, in fact, buy that 
sugar from a foreign market at 10 or 11 
cents? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think we should buy it at 
the lowest cost, whether domestic or for- 
eign. The fact is the world market in now up 
to 15 cents. I think there is a substantial 
part of our industry that can produce and 
compete and make a profit over the cycle at 
that level. But we do have some in very high 
cost production areas or regions who 
cannot. But the fact is we have a constant 
process of adjustment, of acreage and of 
crops and of investment in our economy, 
and we have to encourage that, we cannot 
freeze in every acre that is planted to sugar 
today. If we did that, we would not have 
half the prosperity, efficiency, or level of 
wealth in our agricultural economy we have 
today. 

Mr. Moore. I understand that, but my 
question is, for those who cannot compete, 
at that point the gentleman sees no redeem- 
ing quality, economically speaking, in main- 
taining them in production by virtue of a 
price support program such as this? 

Mr. Stockman, I think it is a disservice to 
them and obviously a disservice to the 
entire economy. 

Let me just add one point. I would say to 
the gentlemen I grew up in a county that 
planted strawberries from hedgerow to 
hedgerow 20 years ago and if you go back 
there today you cannot find a strawberry 
sundae. But that does not mean our area is 
an economic wasteland. We are growing 
grapes and soybeans and lots of other crops, 
and the farmers are better off today than 
they ever were growing strawberries 20 
years ago. 

Mr. Moore. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. Stockman, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Moore. I think the gentleman has 
been very honest and I think his economic 
arguments are always based on solid eco- 
nomic theory as far as he understands it, 
and facts, but I think the point ought to be 
made, and I think he just answered the 
question very honestly: First, he is against 
farm programs; and second, he sees no re- 
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deeming grace in saving the American sugar 
industry. 

I think we ought to realize that is implicit 
in the gentleman’s argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Downey and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. STOCKMAN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. Downey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Stockman. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Downey. The gentleman realizes we 
do not always agree on issues. But I want to 
congratulate the gentleman on one of the 
most succinct and carefully argued presen- 
tations that I have had the privilege to hear 
on this floor. The gentleman is right, it is 
not pleasant to hear because it rubs politi- 
cally the wrong way, both in his party and 
my party; but the fact is that there is a 
world market, and the sooner we recognize 
it and let the marketplace come to bear, the 
better off we will be as taxpayers and also 
as consumers. I thank the gentleman for a 
fine statement.e@ 
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@ Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, the 
peoples of the United States and Israel 
Share ideals, values, and spiritual 
roots. Both Governments are commit- 
ted to democracy, justice, human 
rights, and freedom. I believe it appro- 
priate, at the beginning of the Jewish 
New Year, a time of reflection and 
prayer for peace, that the Congress 
examine the United States-Israel rela- 
tionship and the proposed sale of high 
technology armaments to Saudi 
Arabia. 

I believe the United States has, and 
should continue to support, Israel’s 
right to defend herself and to live in 
peace. A genuine peace must encom- 
pass true people-to-people relation- 
ships; full diplomatic relations; the 
end of hostile propaganda; political 
and economic warfare; and the open- 
ing of borders, communications, trade, 
and tourism. There must be an end to 
acts of terrorism and the harboring of 
the perpetrators of such acts by Isra- 
el’s neighbors. Egypt and Israel are 
moving toward implementation of 
such a peace, which will serve as a 
model for all the nations of North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

I believe strongly that the United 
States and other nations should desist 
from the sale of first-line armaments 
to the outspoken enemies of Israel. We 
should sell weapons and furnish tech- 
nology only to meet legitimate defense 
needs of those nations whose leaders 
have, by their actions and rhetoric, 
recognized the legitimate claim of 
Israel to exist in freedom and security. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the proposed sale of 
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AWACS to Saudi Arabia. This is the 
most sophisticated aircraft of its kind 
in the world and I believe the sale 
jeopardizes seriously American inter- 
ests in the Middle East. Until now, 
only the U.S. Air Force and NATO 
have been provided with AWACS. A 
sale to Saudi Arabia would mark the 
first time such a system appears in the 
arsenal of a Middle East state. I be- 
lieve there is a real danger of the air- 
craft’s secrets being compromised by 
defection, diversion of technological 
manuals, accident, or Soviet intelli- 
gence activities. This technology is 
simply too valuable to be placed under 
any but American control. In addition, 
I believe the sale of AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia would tend to destabilize the 
arms balance of the region and under- 
mine American regional policy by 
weakening the security of Israel. 

I am concerned that the proposed 
sale of AWACS to Saudi Arabia will 
jeopardize the goals of an American 
foreign policy that is both forceful 
and wise. I respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to continue the policy of 
stable U.S.-Middle East relations and 
to oppose the sale of AWACS to Saudi 
Arabia.e 
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@ Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, this Friday 
the administration will announce some 
of the most important decisions affect- 
ing our defense establishment in 
almost two decades. According to press 
reports over the past several months, 
the discussions which have taken 
place within the administration have 
been hot and heavy. The issues involve 
both the level of defense funding and 
the way in which these tremendous 
amounts of money will be spent. Of 
course, the final decisions have to be 
made by the President. He is the one 
responsible for looking at all of the op- 
tions presented to him and making the 
tough choices. Last week we saw what 
the President is proposing for the de- 
fense budget as his economic progam 
runs into trouble. This week we will be 
shown how the Pentagon will spend a 
good portion of this budget. The 
Armed Forces Journal International, 
one of the most respected publications 
in its field, this month tells us a little 
something about how these crucial 
choices were presented to the Presi- 
dent for his consideration. I think you 
will find the following article of inter- 
est: 
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PENTAGON LABORS OVERTIME TO BRIEF 
PRESIDENT REAGAN WITH CARTOONS 


(By Benjamin F. Schemmer) 


The President likes cartoons, Pentagon 
action officers have learned to their cha- 
grin. The 32 briefing charts on defense 
budget alternatives which Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger took to the White 
House on September 9th, for instance, re- 
quired a lot of Pentagon overtime because 
action officers had to redo their usual 
charts and tables to come up, instead, with 
visual portrayals to explain the impact of 
the various budget levels which Weinberger 
and OMB Director David Stockman have 
been debating since mid-August. 

To show how U.S. strategic forces would 
compare under the different budgets, for in- 
stance, Weinberger’s staff ended up with a 
chart showing different-sized mushroom 
clouds—a small one for the size of strategic 
forces under the Carter lame duck budget, a 
big one for how those forces would have 
grown under the FY 83-87 five-year fiscal 
program which Weinberger spelled out in 
his May 18th “Defense Guidance,” and a far 
smaller one for what would happen to them 
under the $30-billion budget cut which 
Stockman has been looking at since August. 
Different sizes and shapes of airplanes—a 
cartoon rendition of a fighter-bomber, one 
the same size but loaded with bombs under 
its wings, and a third with its nose missing— 
were used to illustrate how tactical air 
forces would vary in size and capability, and 
different sizes of ships to show Stockman’s 
budget impacts on the Navy. 

Weinberger took 32 briefing charts to the 
White House meeting, each on heavy card- 
board measuring 30x40 inches. He also car- 
ried with him 32 8%x11 inch color prints of 
the same charts. Which ones and how many 
had cartoons instead of numbers on them is 
one of Washington's best kept secrets. AFJ 
was unable to find out precisely, but learned 
that from five to seven of Weinberger’s final 
charts had Pentagon-drawn cartoons on 
them, and that one other chart had a 
blowup of a newspaper editorial cartoon. As 
one source involved with their preparation 
said, “There were so many revisions, it was 
difficult to keep track.” 

Some action officers getting together the 
data for Weinberger’s briefing told AFJ 
they prepared the usual bar charts, tables, 
and graphs but were directed to “go back 
and come back with a ‘cartoon,’ or it’ll never 
get past Carlucci.” Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Frank Carlucci previewed much of the 
material which Weinberger’s staff assem- 
bled for the 9 September budget skirmish. 

Reagan’s preference for cartoons is not 
surprising, even on matters as serious as the 
security of Western civilization. His profes- 
sion before turning to politics and his World 
War II military service were both grounded 
in the audiovisual arts. During the war, 
Reagan served as a captain with the 18th 
Air Force’s First Motion Picture unit at the 
Hal Roach studios in Hollywood. He is 
shown in the accompanying Air Force photo 
making a training movie for the Army Air 
Corps—with a map in the background and a 
cartoon of an airplane to his right rear. 

Still, there is some irony in the Presi- 
dent’s preference for cartoons in his nation- 
al security briefings. One of the first 
budget-cutting proposals surfaced by Stock- 
man’s OMB staff earlier this year, when it 
looked at ways to tighten up the Pentagon 
budget, was to cut its audiovisual services. 
OMB Bulletin, number 81-16, “Elimination 
of Wasteful Spending on Government Peri- 
odicals, Pamphlets, and Audio-Visual Prod- 
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ucts,” signed by Stockman on April 29th, 
called for government-wide reductions in 
audiovisual spending. On May 4th, Wein- 
berger sent a memo to his key deputies and 
the military Services, ordering an “immedi- 
ate 10% reduction” in the Pentagon’s audio- 
visual and publications program, which, he 
said, was estimated to cost $476-million and 
involve 14,372 personnel in Fiscal Year 1982. 

AFJ was unable to determine if all of the 
overtime spent preparing Ronald Reagan's 
cartoons on Stockman’s proposed defense 
cuts was a result of the cutback Weinberger 
ordered four months ago.e 
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è Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, as 
dean of the Virginia delegation, I am 
pleased and honored to introduce a 
resolution encouraging the develop- 
ment of a national cultural laureate 
program. 

In 1976, several Americans conceived 
this program to foster pride in the ac- 
complishments of individual Ameri- 
cans, their States and the Nation. Mrs. 
Walter Rice, wife of a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Australia and Mr. Allen 
Turner, a Washington real estate 
broker, formed a foundation to seek 
out, recognize, and honor individuals 
who have achieved distinction in 1 of 
102 different cultural categories as 
voted upon by their peers. The Cultur- 
al Laureate Foundation has as its ulti- 
mate goal the establishment of a 
series of awards for Americans, compa- 
rable in status to the Nobel Prize. 

Virginia, the only State to have in- 
stituted a laureate program at this 
time, honored historian Dumas 
Malone, author Tom Wolfe and 23 
others at her first award ceremony in 
1977. 

This resolution commending the lau- 
reate program and encouraging estab- 
lishment of the program in each State 
enjoys broad, bipartisan support and 
requires no State or Federal funding. 
In introducing this resolution, I am 
hopeful that my colleagues will join 
with me in support of this program to 
promote and recognize the American 
tradition of individual initiative and 
accomplishment.@ 


THE AUXILIARY OF LUTHERAN 
MEDICAL CENTER CELE- 
BRATES ITS 75TH ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 17, a number of my constitu- 
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ents in Brooklyn will join together in 
celebration of the 75th anniversary of 
Lutheran Medical Center’s auxiliary. I 
would like to congratulate the mem- 
bers of this organization for their 
dedication and hard work in helping 
Lutheran Medical Center provide for 
the health-related needs of the people 
of Brooklyn,. 

The Lutheran Medical Center’s aux- 
iliary was founded on February 14, 
1906, when a group of 82 women met 
in the old hospital facility to start a 
women’s auxiliary. The original pur- 
pose for the formation of the organi- 
zation was to sponsor an annual fair to 
benefit the hospital. 

As Lutheran Medical Center grew, so 
did the scope and activities and in- 
volvements of the auxiliary. Over the 
years through socials, luncheons, cake 
Sales, garden parties, rummage sales, 
smorgasbord parties, and various other 
fund-raising activities, the auxiliary 
has been responsible for contributing 
many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to Lutheran Medical Center. In 
addition to raising $100,000 toward the 
construction of the new Lutheran 
Medical Center facility, the auxiliary 
has contributed $30,000 a year over 
the past 3 years to provide for ambu- 
lances, a patient orientation booklet 
and film, wheelchairs, and other 
needed equipment and services. Also, 
for over 46 years, Lutheran Medical 
Center’s auxiliary has worked actively 
in United Hospital Fund campaigns to 
raise needed revenue for hospitals 
throughout the New York metropoli- 
tan area. 

Like the many dedicated members 
who preceded them over the course of 
the past 75 years, today’s Lutheran 
Medical Center’s auxiliary, through 
their commitment, energy, talent, and 
hard work, makes a significant and 
valued contribution to the well-being 
of their neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to honor 
the auxiliary of Lutheran Medical 
Center, whose dedication, strength, 
and moral and financial support con- 
tinues to assist Lutheran Medical 
Center. The people of Bay Ridge and 
Sunset Park, the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, and the city of New York have 
been extremely fortunate that this or- 
ganization was founded, and I again 
congratulate the Lutheran Medical 
Center’s auxiliary on their 75th anni- 
versary.@ 


BILL GREEN SUPPORTS TUITION 
TAX CREDITS 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981 
© Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to bring to your attention and 
that of my colleagues an article by 
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Kenneth Dunn concerning tuition tax 
credits, which I support. As it is likely 
that this Congress may be addressing 
this issue, I thought the following arti- 
cle might make my position, and that 
of others who favor tuition tax credits, 
clear: 
PEOPLE WANT TAX AID ON TUITION 
(By Kenneth F. Dunn) 


Cuicaco.—Black people, one could easily 
conclude, speak with one voice on the issue 
of tuition tax credits—they are against 
them. This conclusion seems implicit in the 
nearly unanimous opposition to tuition tax 
credits of black politicians and other promi- 
nent blacks. The Rev. Jesse L. Jackson and 
Carl T. Rowan in their columns have gone 
on record against the idea. In addition, 10 of 
11 black Congressmen voted against one ver- 
sion of the Moynihan-Packwood bill that 
would have started tuition tax credits. It 
seems clear that blacks overwhelmingly 
oppose tax incentives to increase nonpublic 
school enrollment. Nothing could be clearer, 
right? Wrong. There is substantial evidence 
that many blacks are in favor of aid to pri- 
vate and parochial schools. 

The fact is that blacks believe strongly in 
the value of private education. Some of the 
earliest and best American schools, the Afri- 
can free schools, were privately established 
by blacks in the 18th Century, often with 
white support. Later, blacks quickly sought 
places in Roman Catholic schools far ex- 
ceeding their proportion in the Catholic 
population. The result is that today, al- 
though only 2 percent of American Catho- 
lies are black, 7.7 percent of Catholic school 
students are black. This is most evident in 
America’s largest cities, where Catholic 
school enrollment among blacks is often 40 
percent or higher. These are not only the 
children of a black elite. A 1978-1979 study 
by the Catholic League for Religious and 
Civil Rights found that 72 percent of the 
parents surveyed, who sent their children to 
inner-city Catholic schools, had annual in- 
comes of less than $15,000. Half earned less 
than $10,000, and 15 percent of the respond- 
ents had incomes of less than $5,000 per 
year. When one considers that yearly tui- 
tion ranges from $300 to $750, the impor- 
tance these parents place on quality educa- 
tion becomes apparent. There is also evi- 
dence that more parents would place their 
children in private schools if they were able 
to financially. A New York Times/CBS 
News survey indicated that blacks favor tui- 
tion tax credits by a 2-to-1 margin. Promi- 
nent blacks say overwhelmingly that blacks 
oppose tuition tax credits, but some 250,000 
black students in Catholic schools and their 
parents would disagree. 

Low educational levels characterize a very 
high percentage of inner-city public schools. 
As a consequence, quality education for 
those urban blacks who receive it is most 
often found in nonpublic schools. With tui- 
tion tax credits, parents could choose 
higher-quality educational alternatives. 
More parents would be able to afford good 
private schools and, many believe, public 
schoo] administration and teachers would 
be forced to provide better educational serv- 
ices to compete for students. Some oppo- 
nents of tuition tax credits argue that all 
public funds for education must go to public 
schools, no matter how many “functionally 
illiterate” graduates these schools turn out. 
Others argue that education is unlike com- 
modities in which competition fosters qual- 
ity. The first argument, in essence, advo- 
cates “throwing good money after bad,” a 
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course as unsatisfactory for society as it is 
for an individual. The second argument is 
groundless because teachers provide a serv- 
ice and, as in any service industry, competi- 
tion discourages inefficient providers while 
encouraging the efficient. Students would 
benefit as more high-quality private schools 
entered the market while low-quality public 
schools would be forced out. Schools exist 
for one purpose—to educate students. Inner- 
city public schools are failing to educate 
black children. We should not sacrifice the 
future of millions of children merely to pre- 
serve the principle of public school educa- 
tion. 

On the issue of tuition-tax credits, promi- 
nent blacks are out of touch with black 
people. Where prominent blacks are preoc- 
cupied with many peripheral issues such as 
busing, future student ratios, per-pupil ex- 
penditures, affirmative action and educa- 
tional administrations, black parents are in- 
terested only in education. Black parents 
just want their kids to be able to read and 
write, to be able to fill out an application, to 
be employable. Lower-income parents 
should be ‘helped in their efforts to avoid 
sending their children to the woefully inad- 
equate public schools in inner cities. Black 
politicians and other prominent blacks as 
well as white politicians whose districts con- 
tain large black populations should recog- 
nize this and support measures such as tui- 
tion-tax credits that would help black fami- 
lies help themselves.@ 


SENIOR EXECUTIVES IN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
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è Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, a crisis in 
management now exists in attracting 
and retaining qualified and quality in- 
dividuals to serve as senior executives 
in Government. 

Recently the Office of Personnel 
Management admitted that retirement 
rates of executives newly eligible to 
retire increased from 15.5 percent in 
March 1978 to 94.7 percent in August 
1980. OPM indicates that the number 
of career executives resigning in- 
creased 65 percent in the year ending 
June 30, 1981, as measured against the 
preceding 12-month period. 

Private industry beckons many of 
our top Federal executives. Industry 
recognizes their extraordinary experi- 
ence and knowledge and is willing to 
pay for it. Our top talent is being 
lured away by better financial re- 
wards, recognition of their abilities, 
and the promise of more career ad- 
vancement. This drain of executive 
talent comes at a time when the need 
for dedicated, experienced senior level 
bureaucrats is greater than ever 
before. If we lose their services, the re- 
placement costs will be enormous. 

More than salary is at stake here. 
The very ability of Government to 
function smoothly and effectively is 
being seriously threatened. One 
remedy, however, is to grant an in- 
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crease in the executive pay for the 
senior executives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a first step toward 
fair treatment of the senior executives 
of the Federal Government.e 


THE SOLAR ACCESS AND 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS ACT 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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èe Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I am introducing legislation 
which seeks to assist the development 
of solar energy at no cost to the Feder- 
al Government. It calls upon the Sec- 
retary of Energy to develop, along 
with the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, a program to 
insure that each Federal building is 
constructed and maintained in a 
manner which is consistent, to the 
maximum extent practicable, to any 
applicable State and local laws govern- 
ing access to sunlight. 

To assist in the expanded use of 
solar energy, we must guarantee the 
access to sunlight to make it work. 
State and local governments will be 
encouraged to adopt solar access laws 
by making it Federal policy to observe 
such actions. I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in support of this legisla- 
tion. 


A text of the bill follows: 
H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Solar Access and 
Federal Buildings Act”. 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
mote more harmonious intergovernmental 
relations and to encourage the use ^f solar 
heating and cooling, and other renewable 
energy sources. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Energy, in consul- 
tation with the Administrator of the Gener- 
al Services Administration, shall develop 
and carry out a program to ensure that each 
Federal building shall be constructed or 
maintained in such a manner which is con- 
sistent, to the maximum extent practicable, 
to any applicable State and local laws gov- 
erning access to sunlight. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Federal Building” means 
any building, structure, or facility which is 
constructed, renovated or leased or pur- 
chased in whole or in part for use by the 
United States. 
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HOW THE NATION'S NO. 1 FARM 
EXPORT STATE PROMOTES 
OVERSEAS SALES 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
an article on the exceptional work 
being done by the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture. This article, which ap- 
peared in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Foreign Agriculture maga- 
zine, is entitled “How the Nation’s No. 
1 Farm Export State Promotes Over- 
seas Sales.” I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the hope that 
their constituencies can benefit from 
the knowledge we have gained in Mi- 
nois: 

Whether working alone or as a member of 
the Mid-America International AgriTrade 
Council (MIATCO) (the group organized to 
boost agricultural exports from 12 midwest- 
ern states) the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture (IDA) has as its aim to serve the Illi- 
nois farmer and agricultural exporter. 

Illinois is representative of all 54 of the 
state departments of agriculture in each 
state and one each for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 

IDA efforts have helped boost Illinois’ ex- 
ports of farm products, which have climbed 
steadily, reaching $3.6 billion in fiscal 1980, 
a gain of nearly 25 percent from the 1979 
level. In fiscal 1980, Illinois led all states in 
total commodity exports. It was No. 1 as an 
exporter of feedgrains and soybeans and 
their products, in sixth place for meats and 
products, and in tenth place for hides and 
skins. The state also had sizable exports of a 
number of other commodities, ranging from 
fruits and preparations to poultry products. 

Jeff M. Idleman, superintendent of the 
Division of Marketing and Agricultural 
Services, stationed in Springfield, Ill., said 
all IDA programs are designed to meet the 
requirements of the state’s agriculture. 
“Programs have been expanded in past 
years in response to the needs of the indus- 
try,” Idieman noted, “and we are willing to 
change or abandon any of them if it be- 
comes necessary to take a new direction. 

“To make the most of trade leads IDA re- 
ceives from overseas—through USDA's 
Trade Opportunity Referral Service 
(TORS), from our own overseas offices, and 
from other sources—IDA is computerizing 
its trade referral service,” Idleman said. 
“The computer contains sales leads as well 
as a list of Illinois trading companies, along 
with the products they offer for export, 
plus a complete listing of the officers of 
these companies. This system enables IDA 
to match sales possibilities with potential 
suppliers in a matter of minutes. 

“Also, to meet the needs of Illinois farm- 
ers and exporters, we have offices in Spring- 
field and Chicago, and overseas in Brussels 
and Hong Kong. We also plan to open an 
office in Latin America to enable us to 
better promote Illinois farm products there. 
But the when and where are as yet undecid- 
ed,” he said. 

“There are a number of success stories 
that come about through the efforts of our 
overseas staffs,” Idleman said. “For exam- 
ple, Chicago’s Tolona Pizzas got a foothold 
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in Europe through the efforts of our Bel- 
gian office. The joint efforts of IDA, which 
recruited Tolona as an exporter, and the 
Brussels office, which coordinated its par- 
ticipation in important European exposi- 
tions such as ANUGA in Germany and 
SIAL in France, provided a wedge that has 
been widened considerably. 

“Now, Tolona has a plant in Liverpool, 
England, serving the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, all markets of the European Commu- 
nity (EC), Saudi Arabia, and Bahrain. It 
also has a plant in Kyoto, Japan, serving a 
number of cities in that country and is 
studying the possibility of penetrating other 
Asian markets. 

“Tolona’s success, partly as the result of 
participation in IDA’s exhibit program, gave 
the company a favorable view of the over- 
seas market that has since been strength- 
ened even more,” Idleman said. “And, of 
course, IDA is ready to assist any other 
company in Illinois to enter into the over- 
seas trade.” 

Not only does IDA go into export markets 
to drum up business, it also schedules events 
in this country to promote the overseas 
sales of Illinois farm commodities. One of 
the most recent of these was the U.S.-Japan 
Agricultural Trade Conference, held July 
31. It was attended by Yoshio Okawara, 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 
U.S. Agricultural Secretary John R. Block, 
and representatives of Japanese trading and 
U.S. Agritrade companies. Clayton Yeutter, 
president of the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, was the principal speaker. 

Idleman commented that while the formal 
sessions of the conference were important, 
the informal meetings that followed be- 
tween U.S. exporters and Japanese buyers 
were, perhaps, even more important. “It was 
here that strong personal contacts and, pos- 
sibly some contracts, were made,” he said. 
“One recurring theme heard throughout 
these talks was that of ‘relilability.’ The 
American exporters stressed their depend- 
ability as suppliers and the Japanese under- 
lined their dependability as buyers. 

“Because IDA offers such a wide variety 

of services to Illinois exporters and farmers, 
it has their strong approval,” Idleman said. 
“Many functions of the department are 
made easier because of the programs con- 
ducted by these supporters. For example, a 
check off of one-half cent is made at the 
point of first sale of each bushel of soy- 
beans produced in Illinois. Former groups 
collect the money and administer its spend- 
ing. 
“Part of these funds are used to run edu- 
cational programs in Illinois and part is 
turned over to the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation (an FAS cooperator) for its domestic 
and overseas programs. This is just one type 
of help IDA receives,” Idleman remarked. 

“IDA is continually searching for ways to 
improve its service to Illinois farmers and 
exporters,” Idleman said. “That is its reason 
for existing.” è 


CLEAN AIR ACT VIEWS 
HON. CLEVE BENEDICT 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BENEDICT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the coming weeks I will be presenting 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with my views on the Clean 
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Air Act and the proposals which have 
been put forth in an effort to enhance 
its contributions to cleaner air and 
economic growth. Achieving an accept- 
able revision of this legislation will re- 
quire great congressional effort. The 
time to begin is now. 

I certainly share the belief that we 
should continue a Federal air quality 
management program to insure the 
quality of the air we breathe. At the 
same time, however, there is no doubt 
that current provisions of the Clean 
Air Act have not only hindered indus- 
try and other businesses, but have ac- 
tually prevented air quality improve- 
ments. 

The issue now before Congress and 
the American people is not whether 
the Clean Air Act will be continued as 
a matter of policy, but rather what 
the content of that policy will be. H.R. 
3471, which I cosponsored earlier in 
this Congress, is a continuing attempt 
to refine the bewildering and cumber- 
some aspects of the Clean Air Act 
while allowing for continued progress 
toward cleaner air. 

Administrative burdens on industry 
brought on by the adverse effects of a 
labyrinth of regulation under the 
Clean Air Act have been major factors 
affecting costs, deferred projects, and 
productive capability. The inflated 
cost of capital due to permitting 
delays on large projects is substantial. 
In many cases industry management 
has stopped possible new projects due 
to these regulatory burdens. Further- 
more, through its unnecessary com- 
plexity, the act has required develop- 
ment of a bureaucracy within most 
major companies to deal with these 
regulatory burdens, diverting profes- 
sional expertise into negotiating a 
maze of regulations. The resulting 
contributions to regulatory induced 
economic stagnation can and must be 
overcome. 

Throughout the 97th Congress, 
action on the Clean Air Act has been 
continually postponed. Even the re- 
cently announced hearings on station- 
ary sources do not guarantee that 
changes to the act will be undertaken 
and presented to the full House mem- 
bership for consideration. I urge my 
colleagues to maintain a keen interest 
in moving forward the consideration 
of needed changes. I will exert my best 
efforts on this behalf. Such action will 
clearly be in the country’s best inter- 
est and will help to maximize protec- 
tion of the public health, spur indus- 
trial growth, and foster economic sta- 
bility. These are issues of too great an 
importance for Congress to take no 
action at all.e 
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THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD 
CRY OVER SPILLED MILK 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from Vermont, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, and I plan to offer an 
amendment to the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981. 

Our amendment would provide for 
the distribution of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts to senior citizens’ meal sites, child 
nutrition programs, and food banks. 

I have just released findings from 
the General Accounting Office which 
demonstrate quite clearly the need for 
this legislation. Last year alone, the 
Department of Agriculture sold over 
71 million pounds of milk “in a dete- 
riorated condition.” In other words, 
enough milk to feed over 23 million 
people for an entire year was allowed 
to diminish in quality to the point 
where it was no longer fit for human 
consumption. 

Not very funny. But noted satirist 
Art Buchwald sees some humor in it. I 
commend his recent column to my col- 
leagues: 

WHAT'S THE BEEF Now? 
(By Art Buchwald) 

The class will please come to order. 
Today, children, we will talk about Ameri- 
can agriculture. The United States produces 
more meat, grain, corn, dairy products, 
vegetables and fruit than any country on 
earth. Thanks to our farmers, food is one of 
our largest exports and we are able to feed 
people all over the world. 

“Now, Johnny, can you name a meat that 
comes from an American farm?” 

“Tofu.” 

“No, Johnny. Tofu is not a meat. It looks 
like meat, but it is made from soybean 
curd,” 

“Lady in the cafeteria said it was meat.” 

“I'm sure she didn't say it was meat. What 
she must have said was that you are now en- 
titled under Department of Agriculture reg- 
ulations to have a delicious tofu instead of a 
hamburger.” 

“It tasted lousy.” 

“Now, Johnny, you must understand tofu 
is an acquired taste. Does anyone know 
what an acquired taste is?” 

“Something that tastes lousy?" 

“Now, I'll have no more of that kind of 
talk in this sixth-grade class. An acquired 
taste is something you have to get used to, 
When I was a little girl, I didn’t like spin- 
ach. But as I grew up I acquired a taste for 
it, and now I eat it once a week.” 

“You ever acquire a taste for tofu?” 

“We didn’t have tofu when I was a little 
girl.” 

“You're lucky. It really tastes lousy.” 

“Now let’s talk about other things farmers 
raise. Edna, name something a farmer pro- 
duces,” 

“Milk.” 

“Very good. Milk and other dairy products 
are some of the most important foods for 
young growing bodies because they contain 
calcium, which your bones need to make 
you strong. How many glasses of milk 
should a young person drink a day?” 
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“A half a cup.” 

“No, Johnny. A half a cup is certainly not 
enough milk for someone your age.” 

“Lady in the cafeteria said that's all I 
could have.” 

“She was just following federal regula- 
tions concerning school lunches.” 

“What’s federal regulations?” 

“Those are the rules the president and his 
advisers decide the people must live by. He 
had to cut down on your milk allowance to 
save money for the country.” 

“What does he do with all the milk we 
ain’t allowed to drink?” 

“It’s made into butter and cheese and 
stored in warehouses all over America, 
until it gets rotten and then they throw it 
away.” 

“You got to be kidding.” 

“No, Johnny. That’s the only way we can 
encourage farmers to produce milk. By 
buying up their surplus they're guaranteed 
a profit on their milk. Shall we move on to 
vegetables? What kind of vegetables do our 
American farmers raise?” 

“I know the answer to that one. Ketch- 
up.” 

“Ketchup is not a vegetable, Johnny.” 

“Lady in the cafeteria said it was a vegeta- 
ble. She said I was entitled to two vegeta- 
bles: potatoes and ketchup.” 

“Well, it’s true that the Department of 
Agriculture declared the other day ketchup 
was a vegetable, but farmers don’t raise it. 
They raise tomatoes and afterwards they 
are squashed up and put into bottles as 
ketchup. Then people like yourselves put 
the ketchup on your hamburgers to make 
them taste better.” 

“Lady in the cafeteria wouldn't give me no 
hamburger.” 

“Well, then, you can put ketchup on your 
tofu.” 

“I did, but it still tasted lousy.” 

“Johnny, you have disrupted this class 
enough today. You will stay after school 
and write 100 times on the backboard. 
‘America produces more food than any 
country in the world today.’ "è 


POPE JOHN PAUL II AGAIN AP- 
PEALS FOR PEACE IN NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday, Pope John Paul II issued an- 
other fervent plea for peace and rec- 
onciliation in Northern Ireland. As 
chairman of the bipartisan Ad Hoc 
Congressional Committee for Irish Af- 
fairs, I can only hope that all parties 
to the conflict in Northern Ireland will 
take heed of the words from the 
world’s greatest living symbol of 
peace. 

The Pope in his message recalled his 
visit to Ireland of 2 years ago when he 
pleaded for reconciliation. He said his 
appeal was “‘still valid.” 

The Pope’s renewed appeal could 
not come at a more opportune time as 
in recent months, the situation in the 
North has deteriorated drastically. Vi- 
olence from all quarters is again on 
the rise. The political vacuum which 
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so often envelops the North is again 
taking hold. The economic conditions 
continue to worsen as new unemploy- 
ment figures have been released show- 
ing a rate of nearly 20 percent, the 
highest rate in the history of North- 
ern Ireland. The situation is especially 
tragic in Catholic neighborhoods as 
for example in the Strabane area, the 
rate is 47 percent. 

The time has come to intensify and 
not retreat from efforts to work for a 
peaceful political. solution to the 
Northern Ireland crisis. A main pur- 
pose of the ad hoc committee is to en- 
courage the United States to play a 
major role in this process. All those 
who have a hope for peace in Ireland 
should unite to achieve this goal. The 
United States should be the catalyst in 
this effort but the ultimate decision 
should be made by all the people of 
Ireland. 


CHARLES G. YOUNGLOVE 
HON. CARL D. PURSELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 3, Charles Younglove will retire 
as director of district 29 of the United 
Steelworkers of America. For over 40 
years he has seryed his fellow workers 
in the labor movement and the people 
of Michigan in a number of leadership 
positions. 

It has been my pleasure to work 
with Chuck frequently over many 
years and I am proud to be able to call 
him my good friend. I would like at 
this time to insert in the RECORD some 
information concerning his distin- 
guished career. 

CHARLES G. YOUNGLOVE 


Charles Younglove was born in Scofield, 
Michigan, on July 25, 1915, and was educat- 
ed in Scofield Elementary and Carleton 
High Schools. He is married and is the 
father of four children and has five grand- 
children. 

Since graduation from high school, his 
education has consisted of the practical ex- 
perience received from day-to-day contact 
with all types of committees and issues 
within the labor movement. He also took 
courses at night school and summer school 
in his trade and union-related fields. 

Younglove went to work at Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, Ecorse, Michigan, as a 
Laborer, on October 28, 1938. In 1940 he 
began his career in the labor movement. It 
was here that he became a member of the 
Steelworkers’ Organizing Committee 
(SWOC), serving as a Steward in the Scarfer 
Department. 

In 1943, he was elected to the Executive 
Board of Local Union 1299, and as Roving 
Steward in the Electrical Department. In 
1945, he was elected Vice President of 1299, 
and continued to be Roving Steward as well 
as Chairman of Division No. 4. 

In 1946, he was elected President for his 
first 2-year term. Thus, in the short span of 
six years, he emerged as the top administra- 
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tor in one of the largest Unions in the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

In 1948, he was again elected President for 
a two-year term. During these first two 
terms, he was chiefly responsible for the in- 
stitution of programs that have brought 
lasting benefits for the local union. He insti- 
tuted a sports and recreation program 
which was incomparable in its scope of oper- 
ation. There were deer hunting, pheasant 
hunting, and fishing contests. Over 1100 
bowlers were sponsored; from 600 to 700 
people participated in inter-mill softball and 
basketball, baseball, fast soft ball teams 
competing with other outstanding teams in 
District 29 and other districts throughout 
the country. 

An annual children’s Christmas party was 
held at Local 1299 for five (5) days with four 
(4) parties per day. Free weekly movies for 
children, as well as hikes were made avail- 
able to all who wanted to participate in co- 
operation with Boy Scout groups. Between 
60 and 100 children were sent to summer 
camp as well. Not one to overlook resources, 
Younglove negotiated 75 percent Company 
financing of this $50,000 a year program. 

A cooperative effort was extended to vari- 
ous civic and fraternal organizations and 
soon he was speaking to schools, church 
groups and fraternal organizations by invi- 
tation, expounding the cause of Unionism 
and telling all who cared to listen, of the 
aims and goals of the union movement as he 
knew it. 

Against bitter management opposition, 
the first joint Safety Committee was inau- 
gurated under Younglove’s leadership and 
did much to alleviate unsafe and unsanitary 
conditions that prevailed in those earlier 
days of the union. During his term as Vice 
President, he pushed construction of a new 
union headquarters. 

Ever mindful of the problems that faced 
members, Younglove instituted a blood 
bank and a local union welfare committee 
which gave aid to thousands of members in 
time of personal difficulty. He realized early 
the advantages of Federal Credit Unions 
and presently holds book number 21 in the 
Great Lakes Steelworkers Federal Credit 
Union. Through his efforts, the Credit 
Union has grown to be one of the finest in 
the State. 

Younglove was not re-elected in 1950 as 
Local Union President. He accepted this set- 
back in the true democratic spirit and re- 
turned to work at Great Lakes Steel Corpo- 
ration, in the Diese] Electric Repair in the 
Electrical Department. In 1952, he ran for 
President and was elected by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. Much had been accomplished 
under his earlier leadership—much more re- 
mained to be done. He picked up and re-es- 
tablished old programs which had been 
dropped. The gun club gained many honors 
for the local union; Steward Training and 
education in general was advanced; social 
activities to encourage a spirit of friendli- 
ness and sociability were broadened; civic 
and county projects, such as United Fund 
Drives were improved upon; not all of his 
programs met with public cooperation. He 
suffered discrimination himself as a result 
of his early advocacy of civil rights; the 
local’s program in the public schools of 
Business-Industry-Labor Days became the 
most popular among small businessmen, re- 
ligious leaders and educators. 

Organizing drives were necessary tasks. 
Significant gains were made in contract ne- 
gotiations headed up by Younglove; an im- 
portant one was the right for the Safety- 
Grievance Committee and full time officers 
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to enter the plant, when necessary, day or 
night, to investigate complaints. Safety im- 
proved, less grievances and disputes arose, 
and a smooth functioning grievance was the 
result. 

Younglove has attended every convention 
of the United Steelworkers Union since 
1944, serving as a member of the all-impor- 
tant Constitution Committee and three 
terms on the International Wage Policy 
Committee. In December of 1953, he was re- 
warded for his tireless efforts on behalf of 
his members and other Local Unions by 
being appointed as a Representative of the 
Internationa] Union. 

In 1961, Younglove was elected as Direc- 
tor of District 29, United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO-CLC, which covers all of 
lower Michigan and the twelve Northwest 
Counties of Ohio, with an approximate 
membership of 20,000 in 52 Locals, with 71 
contracts. Presently, he is responsible for 
the administration of 238 Locals, covering 
approximately 426 Labor contracts, with an 
approximate membership of 55,000. 

He accepted this new responsibility with 
unmatched energy and enthusiasm, vigor- 
ously instilling a new spirit and sense of 
dedication in all Local Unions. True to his 
past tradition, his work does not stop at the 
bargaining table. An outstanding example 
of this is the Annual Charles G. Younglove 
Golf Day, Kidney Machine Program insti- 
tuted in 1970, which has raised over 
$175,000 for Kidney Machines, Research 
and Transport Vehicles, for the Kidney 
Foundation. 

He has been even more in demand from 
educational institutions and various organi- 
zations as a spokesman for the labor move- 
ment, using the challenging question and 
answer technique. His District has the out- 
standing educational program in the coun- 
try because he has brought education to the 


doorstep of the Locals regardless of their 
size, affordable by all.e 


DO NOT DEFLATE AUTO SAFETY 
HON. TIMOTHY E. WIRTH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Reagan administration is continuing 
to ponder the fate of one of this Na- 
tion’s most important safety meas- 
ures—the automatic crash protection 
standard—thousands of Americans 
continue to die on the highways. The 
New York Times ran an excellent edi- 
torial on this critical problem that I 
recommend highly both to my col- 
leagues, and to the decisionmakers at 
the Department of Transportation. 
Motor vehicle accidents continue to 
be a national disaster with over 50,000 
people killed each year and thousands 
more injured in highway accidents. 
While the deaths of our loved ones 
cannot be measured in economic 
terms, automobile accidents cost us, as 
taxpayers, billions of dollars each year 
in higher insurance costs, increased 
welfare payments, unemployment and 
security payments, and rehabilitation 
costs to support the injured and the 
families of those who have been killed. 
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Last April, the Subcommittee on 
Telecommunications, Consumer Pro- 
tection and Finance, which I chair, 
held 2 days of hearings on the auto- 
matic crash protection standard and 
the administration's additional propos- 
als to delay and even rescind the 
standard. Of greatest importance, the 
hearings concluded that the crash pro- 
tection standard, when fully imple- 
mented would produce benefits far in 
excess of its costs. As the New York 
Times agrees, ideological and econom- 
ic arguments against the standard do 
not hold up under close scrutiny. The 
costs of this standard are extremely 
minimal; the benefits in human lives 
and dollars are immense. 
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Last April 21, Lawana Hansen lost control 
of her 1975 Oldsmobile on Interstate 15, 
near Salt Lake City. She plowed head-on 
into a tractor-trailer at a combined speed of 
about 100 m.p.h. The car was demolished, 
but she and an 81-year-old passenger sur- 
vived. She didn’t know it when she bought 
the used car, but it contained inflatable air 
bags. 

Few crash victims are that lucky. Only a 
few thousand cars built in the early 1970's 
came with these convenient, reliable safety 
devices. And if the auto industry gets its 
way—as now seems tragically likely—cars of 
the future won't come with either air bags 
or belt-type “passive restraints.” 

Combination shoulder and lap belts pro- 
vide adequate protection in most crashes— 
but only one driver in eight bothers to snap 
them shut. Thus for years, the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration has 
pushed hard for cars to include restraints 
requiring no effort to use. The auto manu- 
facturers managed to stall the process. And 
now the Reagan Administration, unabash- 
edly eager to prove that this Government is 
a friend of business, seems inclined to sur- 
render altogether. 

The car companies say air bags are too ex- 
pensive and that belt-type automatic re- 
straints, like those on VW Rabbits, would be 
quickly sabotaged by owners. The manufac- 
turers have found powerful philosophical 
allies among conservatives who argue that it 
is not the Government's business to protect 
people who could easily protect themselves 
with ordinary seat belts. 

The economic arguments do not bear close 
examination. Confidential industry docu- 
ments (confirmed by independent auto 
parts suppliers) show that front-seat air 
bags would not cost $500 to $800, as the 
companies assert, but $100 to $300. William 
Nordhaus, a Yale economist and no friend 
of regulation, estimates that the benefits of 
a passive restraint rule would far outweigh 
the costs: the estimated net reduction in 
injury costs for cars made in 1984 would 
exceed $30 billion. 

The ideological arguments are just as 
flimsy. Individuals may have the right to 
risk their own lives. But few of us would 
defend the right of a parent to risk the life 
of a child when protection can be provided 
at low cost. Besides, most of the cost of 
injury damage is borne by all society. Why 
should those who do wear seat belts have to 
pay higher insurance bills because others 
would not? Why should taxpayer-financed 
medical and welfare programs pick up the 
tab when insurance doesn't? 
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The real mystery here is why the auto in- 
dustry fights safety so hard. Passive re- 
straints would hardly add enough to the 
sticker price to make a dent in car sales. 
Indeed, the cleaner look and freedom of 
movement that air bags offer might be a 
Sales plus on expensive cars. And now that 
Detroit is committed to smaller cars, inher- 
ently less crashworthy, the added safety 
factor might be a prudent investment 
against product liability suits. 

The explanation for the mystery may be 
as simple as it is sad: American auto makers, 
always ready to underestimate consumer so- 
phistication and ever resentful of interfer- 
ence by Government, oppose air bags be- 
cause they would give regulation a good 
name. 

There is always the possibility that the 
Administration will have the courage and 
good sense to review its blanket opposition 
to auto safety regulation. A more realistic 
hope is that Japanese car companies will 
decide to do what Detroit would not—do 
well by doing good.e 


OUR HOUSE IS FALLING 
HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since the 1973 Arab oil embargo, 
the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government have 
worked hard to build a strong and 
practical energy house to protect 


Americans from a repeat performance 
of the dark days of the oil embargo. 
The foundation was carefully laid, Mr. 


Speaker, by putting into place a Fed- 
eral Energy Department. We called 
our house, “Energy Independence.” 

With time, the walls were added 
when the National Energy Act was put 
into place, and the windows were care- 
fully arranged within the walls by the 
creation of the numerous energy con- 
servation and alternate energy pro- 
grams that were born out of the Na- 
tional Energy Act. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration refuses to 
place the roof on America’s energy 
house by expanding upon the fine con- 
struction work already put into place 
by the building talents of the Federal 
Government. Worse yet, it wants to 
dismantle the house, piece by piece, by 
not funding the energy programs that 
have been nursed since their inception 
by prior Congresses and administra- 
tions. 

I am particularly disturbed by the 
Reagan administration’s treatment of 
Federal solar programs. Its callous dis- 
regard for the great inroads made in 
this energy area by federally spon- 
sored energy programs and private in- 
dustry has become more evident and 
offensive with recent administration 
announcements of what the fiscal year 
1983 energy budget will look like. The 
administration seems to be insensitive 
to the fact, Mr. Speaker, that a recent 
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Gallup poll revealed that solar energy 
remains the most popular energy al- 
ternative among Americans of all po- 
litical persuasions, by a 2-to-1 margin 
over their next choice. 

I am sure that many of my col- 
leagues are equally troubled by the 
Reagan approach to solving our 
energy problems, and his treatment of 
the “Energy Independence” house 
that many helped to build. With our 
energy house being pulled apart from 
all directions by the administration, 
President Reagan hopes to leave very 
little evidence of our house’s existence 
for future generations to study ‘and 
learn from. 

Mr. Speaker, my only question to 
the President is: “Where will the 
American people go to hide when the 
energy storm hits again?” 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post 
published an illuminating article on 
September 29 dealing with the future 
of the solar industry in America, an in- 
dustry that comprises one wall of our 
house. I commend this article to my 
colleagues and hope they too will 
agree with me that our house must 
not fall. 

SOLAR INDUSTRY WORRIED REAGAN May PULL 
PLUG 


(By Peter Behr) 


At first glance, the solar electric industry 
looks like a certified success story for Amer- 
ican business. 

The price of photovoltaic cells—the silicon 
wafers that produce an electric current 
upon contact with sunlight—has dropped 
dramatically in the past decade, thanks to 
impressive scientific advances. Sales have 
grown to $50 million a year worldwide, with 
a dozen American firms the unquestioned 
leaders. 

The units now are practical for use in 
remote areas where electric power lines 
don’t reach, and industry officials speak 
confidently of further technological leaps 
that can make photovoltaic power as cheap 
as electricity from coal by 1990. 

That is, provided the Reagan administra- 
tion doesn’t pull the plug. Since its begin- 
nings following the 1973 Arab oil embargo, 
the solar industry has been nourished with 
streams of federal grants, subsidies and tax 
incentives. Congress approved a 10-year, 
$1.5 billion aid program three years ago, and 
President Carter dedicated a $28,000 solar 
heater on the White House roof to symbol- 
ize the connection. 

All that is changing. 

The Energy Department, cutting hard on 
fiscal year 1983 spending plans, is expected 
to slash direct federal grants to solar energy 
firms and may eliminate them entirely if 
the department follows the “shutdown 
case” being prepared by its budget staff. 

Even more threatening to the solar indus- 
try is the possible loss of special tax credits 
and deductions for homeowners and busi- 
nesses that buy solar equipment. These tax 
breaks were designed to boost sales of solar 
equipment by lowering the effective pur- 
chase price with tax subsidies. They are the 
key to the industry’s future growth, accord- 
ing to industry representatives who testified 
before the Senate energy committee last 
week. 

But the Treasury Department, scrambling 
to find revenues to shrink future budget 
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deficits, is aiming at the energy tax credits 
and is likely to propose legislation to elimi- 
nate some, if not all, of them, administra- 
tion officials say. 

Although the industry would not die, 
technological development would slow dra- 
matically, and the arrival of cheap solar 
electric power would fade beyond the hori- 
zon, industry officials warn. 

The Reagan administration says simply 
that the solar energy industry is ready to 
stand on its own and the government is no 
longer handpicking favored new energy 
technologies for federal support. 

Not surprisingly, the industry’s view of a 
future without tax credits is very dark. 

“The lead of the U.S. photovoltaics indus- 
try is eroding, and it is being challenged by 
foreign competitors,” industry consultant 
Peter Glaser of Arthur D. Little Inc. said at 
last week’s Senate hearings. Continued gov- 
ernment support is needed, he said. 

The lead will be lost if the federal govern- 
ment is content to sit back, waiting for the 
major scientific breakthrough that would 
make solar power cost-competitive with elec- 
tricity from other sources, said William E. 
Bicker, spokesman for Arco Solar Indus- 
tries, a subsidiary of Atlantic Richfield. 

The growing need for electric power in 
remote areas of developing countries pro- 
vides the first significant opportunity for 
expansion in the solar electric industry, 
Bicker said. If the American firms lose this 
market to their Japanese, French and West 
German competitors, they could fall behind 
and out of the race for good, Bicker added. 
And the U.S. firms can't compete abroad if 
sales of photovoltaic devices in the United 
States dry up, he concluded. 

To keep the U.S. market healthy, he 
called for greater tax credits for commercial 
photovoltaic investments: companies now 
get a 15 percent special energy investment 
tax credit for purchasing solar and other re- 
newable energy devices. Bicker and Arco 
would like that credit doubled for the next 
five years. 

The particular technological challenges of 
photovoltaic power make federal support 
the key to significant cost reductions and 
rapid commercial development, says John 
Goldsmith of Solarex Corp. of Rockville, 
one of the industry's leading firms. 

The first photovoltaic cells were formed 
from pure silicon crystals, drawn from caul- 
drons of molton silicon. The basic element 
in sand and one of the earth’s most abun- 
dant materials, silicon must be highly puri- 
fied for use in energy cells, and companies 
had to find faster ways of making the crys- 
talline form. 

With breakthroughs in crystal technolo- 
gy, the cost of producing electric power 
from a solar cell has dropped from $100 a 
watt nine years ago to less than $10 now, 
Goldsmith said. A comparable reduction 
lowering the price to $1 a watt would make 
solar electric power competitive with other 
forms of electricity, he said, and purifica- 
tion of silicon is an essential remaining 
step. 


MAURICE FELD 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
north Dade County, Fla., have sadly 
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lost a beautiful human being. Moe 
Feld was a person who never held 
back. He gave of himself to the very 
end, and he helped those who needed 
him most—the elderly and the ill. As 
the following story from the Septem- 
ber 10, 1981, Miami Herald Neighbors 
indicates, Moe’s good causes were 
never limited. Wherever he was 
needed, he was there. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes to his 
wife Alice and to his family and 
friends, and to all those he served so 
well. We will miss Moe dearly. 

The article follows: 

{From the Miami Herald Neighbors, Sept. 

10, 1981) 
MAURICE FELD: HE Was ONE OF THE 
“SUPERSTAR RETIREES” 
(By Pamela Noel) 

North Dade has lost another active senior 
citizen last Thursday. 

Maurice (Moe) Feld, 77, a North Miami 
Beach resident and community activist, died 
at North Miami General Hospital after a 
heart attack. 

Feld was one of those “superstar retirees 
who just kept giving,” said Robert Bruce, 
executive director of North Miami General. 

Feld was a volunteer at the hospital for 10 
years. He was a member of the hospital's 
auxiliary board of directors; chairman of 
the North Miami Committee for Better 
Health; a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons and of the Mayor’s 
Welfare Youth Committee; a delegate to 
the White House Conference on Aging; and 
legislative chairman of the Three Horizons 
Condominium Owners Association. 

Feld and his widow, Alice, came to Miami 
from New Jersey, where he worked as a 
physical education teacher and supervisor 
of the Newark Recreation Department. He 
also was former director of the Head Start 
Program in Newark. 

“He was a warm, caring and humane 
person,” said Terry Cuson, North Miami 
General's administrative assistant to com- 
munity affairs. “He had time to listen to ev- 
erybody."e 


FINANCIAL INTEGRITY OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of each Congress, I prepare 
newsletters addressing major issues 
before the House for distribution to 
the residents of New Jersey's 12th 
Congressional District. 

In a recent report to constituents, I 
reviewed the financial problems plagu- 
ing the social security program and of- 
fered proposals that I believe Congress 
should consider in devising adjust- 
ments to preserve the financial integ- 
rity of the program. I offer the news- 
letter article for the review of my col- 
leagues: 

Security OF FUTURE GENERATIONS 

Nothing Congress does this year will be as 
important to the financial security of future 
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generations of Americans as its decisions on 
Social Security. 

The system is in financial trouble, and 
Congress must give top priority to making 
changes that will reassure current and 
future beneficiaries that they will not be 
denied benefits which they have earned, are 
entitled to, and are counting on. 

For millions of Americans now retired, 
and those nearing retirement after a life- 
time of earning average or below-average 
wages Social Security holds out the only 
promise of financial help in their old age. 
Older Americans should be assured that 
they can depend on their benefits following 
a lifetime of work. To suddenly reduce bene- 
fits and change the age of retirement would 
be an unconscionable breach of faith that 
should not be approved by Congress. 

Rumors about the financial state of the 
Social Security funds and about changes 
contemplated by the Reagan Administra- 
tion have angered and confused many of the 
36 million beneficiaries. They have been 
told the system is going broke; that it will 
need $111 billion over the next five years; 
that early retirement benefits are being re- 
duced, and that the age of retirement will 
be pushed back. 

At the same time, they hear others claim 
that the system is not really going bankrupt 
but is low on funds and needs a technical 
change to help it through the tight finan- 
cial period between now and 1986. 


FACTS 


What is the truth? Let us examine a few 
facts: 

The Medicare and Disability funds are sol- 
vent and in adequate financial condition. 
The Old Age and Survivors’ Fund, the larg- 
est of the three, is low on reserves and will 
be depleted by late 1982 unless action is 
taken to shore it up. 

Social Security has not become a political 
“grab-bag.” Each time benefits have been 
increased or expanded over the past 40 
years, sufficient revenue has been on hand 
or projected to pay for the benefits. The 
crisis we face is caused by an aging popula- 
tion, high unemployment which has led to 
reduced contributions, and the growing 
costs of Social Security because benefits are 
indexed to keep pace with the increase in 
the rate of inflation. 

There is time for Congress to act with de- 
liberation to strengthen the system without 
hastily cutting benefits. 


BRIEF HISTORY 


When Social Security became law in 1935, 
the maximum tax imposed on business and 
industrial workers was $30 per year. Today 
the maximum is $1,975 per year. In 1950, 
the program served 3.5 million Americans 
compared to 36 million today. 

Over the years Social Security has been 
expanded from a simple old age income plan 
to supplement retirement savings to a com- 
prehensive program providing payments to 
survivors, disability assistance, vocational 
training, early retirement provisions, and 
Medicare. 

Until the 1960’s, only a small number of 
older persons qualified for Social Security 
retirement benefits. Today nine out of ten 
workers are covered. When the system start- 
ed, there were eleven adults in the labor 
force for every person age 65 or older. Now 
there are only three workers for each retir- 
ee, and by the year 2020 the ratio will be 
two to one. 

The changes in coverage and scope of the 
program account for part of the system’s 
revenue problems. They have combined 
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with unfavorable economic conditions to 
upset the financial balance of the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Fund, and Congress must 
now develop a plan that will bring benefits 
and revenues into line. It must take steps to 
guarantee that the system will not run out 
of money. The challenge is to provide for 
long-term reforms without raising taxes, or 
changing the age-of-retirement features of 
the program. 


PROPOSALS 


Above all, any reforms should be based on 
the following principles: 

They should be bipartisan. 

They should honor the commitments 
made to older workers that the benefits 
they will receive will be those they have 
earned. 

They should reassure younger workers 
that the system will be solvent and prepared 
to pay their benefits when they retire. 

This will entail fundamental changes in 
the Social Security system. First, Congress 
should approve inter-fund borrowing among 
the three trust funds to ease the current 
strain on the retirement portion. This would 
immediately improve the short-term pic- 
ture, and give Congress additional time to 
consider other changes in a year or two if 
they are advisable. Such an amendment to 
the law has been recommended by President 
Reagan and the House Social Security Sub- 
committee, and seems almost certain to be 
enacted. 

Secondly, the Administration should ex- 
hibit greater flexibility on the question of 
using general tax revenues to help pay for 
Part A of Medicare (the hospital insurance 
portion of Social Security). Part B of Medi- 
care (supplementary medical insurance) is 
already financed jointly through premiums 
on individuals and general revenues. There 
is no reason why general revenues should 
not be used to pay hospital bills when they 
already are helping to pay for visits to the 
doctor. 

Third, Congress should phase in any 
changes over a long period of time. Such ad- 
justments would immediately improve the 
long-range actuarial outlook of the system 
and, at the same time, give ample planning 
time to future beneficiaries. 

Congress must not make major changes 
that would seriously disrupt the lives of 
those already receiving benefits or those on 
the brink of retirement. Many workers, in 
anticipation of early retirement, have al- 
ready given notice at their places of employ- 
ment. It would be unfair to tell them that 
the rules have suddenly changed and that 
they will not receive the benefits they were 
promised 

I am strongly opposed to reducing bene- 
fits for those taking early retirement at age 
62, to abruptly moving the age for full-re- 
tirement benefits back from 65 to 68, or in- 
creasing the Social Security payroll deduc- 
tion. I will stand firm against drastic 
changes that would unfairly penalize any 
group of beneficiaries, and will fight to 
maintain the solvency of the system so that 
all participants who have contributed to the 
system and earned the right to benefits will 
collect evey dollar to which they are enti- 
tled.e 
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BIAGGI'S BRONX BOMBERS NEW 
CONGRESSIONAL SOFTBALL 
CHAMPS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a life- 
long resident of the Bronx I have wit- 
nessed many a championship baseball 
game, but none can compare to last 
week’s Robert V. Rota Invitational 
Softball Championship, which I am 
extremely proud to announce was won 
in dramatic fashion by my own first 
year coed team, “Biaggi’s Bronx 
Bombers.” 

In only its third year of existence, 
the Rota Championship Trophy has 
become one of the most sought after 
prizes on Capitol Hill. Over 200 coed 
teams from on and off the Hill entered 
the Congressional “B” League at the 
season’s start. Only two, Biaggi’s 
Bronx Bombers, and the Yellow Jour- 
nalists, a team comprised of House 
Democratic press aides, made it to the 
championship game. 

In a comeback I had to see to be- 
lieve, my Bronx Bombers battled back 
from an 11-to-3 deficit to win in 10 in- 
nings, 15 to 14. The victory completed 
a five-game sweep of the Rota tourna- 
ment, in which the Bombers outscored 
their opponents 60 to 22, 

The comeback victory was clearly a 
team effort and, with that in mind, I 
wish to acknowledge all those who so 
richly deserve credit for their heroics. 
They include: 

Donnie Allison—who hit a grand 
slam home run, his eighth home run 
in the five-game tournament; 

Sandy Barros—who pitched 
entire game and had four hits; 

Bob Blancato—who, after leading 
the team all season in hitting, drove in 
the winning run; 

Veronica Floyd and Kathy Bingley— 
who both played extremely well at 
catcher; 

Craig Floyd—the captain of my 
team, who had three crucial hits and 
anchored the team on defense; 

Cathy Gernert—who had two hits 
and scored the tying run in the ninth 
inning; 

Glenn Goldberg—who had three hits 
and drove in the tying run in the 
ninth inning; 

Mike Lewan—who had three hits in 
four at bats; 

Nicki Phillips—who had two hits and 
scored two key runs late in the game; 

Jim Serafin—who hit well and 
played a solid centerfield throughout 
the tournament; 

David Weiskopf—who had three hits 
and a game-saving catch late in the 
game; and 

Bill Ziegler—who got on base all six 
times at bat, and scored three times, 
including the game-winning run. ` 


the 
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Other team members who deserve a 
special mention for their significant 
contributions during the playoffs and 
throughout the season, include Fritzi 
Armacost, Bob Bateman, Moya Benoit, 
Bruce Bible, Bernie Collins, Tom Fitz- 
patrick, John Flickinger, Gina Gar- 
rubbo, Annette Johnson, Terri Kara- 
manos, Niles Lathem, and Carol 
Nolan. 

Always one to give credit where 
credit is due, I also wish to express a 
special thanks to New York Yankee 
owner George Steinbrenner. Searching 
for an identity in this, our first year as 
a team, George most generously pro- 
vided my players with official Yankee 
hats. Inspired by that gesture, the 
Bronx Bombers played the kind of ball 
all year that would have made their 
namesake proud, finishing the year in 
true Yankee tradition with a 29-to-4 
record and the Congressional “B” 
League Championship. I am hopeful 
my team’s success is an omen of great 
things to come next month for the 
original Bronx Bombers. 

I would also like to extend my deep 
appreciation to the House Postmaster, 
Robert V. Rota, for sponsoring the 
“B” League Championship Tourna- 
ment, and the Association of House 
Democratic Press Assistants (AHDPA) 
for organizing this prestigious event. 

Finally, I would like to congratulate 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Stephen J. Solarz, whose coed 
team won the Congressional “A” 
League regular season softball champi- 
onship, finishing the year with a very 
impressive 21l-to-2 record. Despite 
losing the Dodgers to Los Angeles, 
Steve’s team, the Solarz System, 
proved that winning is still a Brooklyn 
tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, having served in this 
august body for 13 years I realize that 
victories are not to be savored for long 
because there's always another tough 
battle ahead. But, until next spring, 
how sweet it is.e 


ADVANCES IN ALTERNATE 
FUELS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many exciting advances 
being made in the field of alternative 
fuels. Archer Daniels Midland, which 
has operations in my district, is a 
leader in this field. I insert in the 
RecorpD today the text of a presenta- 
tion made by Martin Andrews of ADM 
to the Midwest Governor's Confer- 
ence: 

PRESENTATION TO MIDWEST GOVERNORS 

CONFERENCE BY MARTIN L. ANDREAS 

Governor Ray, Distinguished Midwest 

Governors, and guests, it is indeed a pleas- 
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ure for me to be with you today to partici- 
pate in a discussion of the economics and 
energy impacts that alternative fuels can 
have in these Midwestern States. 


By way of introduction, Archer Daniels 
Midland is an agricultural processing com- 
pany headquartered in Decatur, Illinois. 
Through our involvement in grain purchas- 
ing, transporting, and processing; ADM has 
capital investments in the overwhelming 
majority of the states represented here 
today. In processing soybeans, corn, wheat, 
sunflowers, barley malt, and other commod- 
ities; our business activities are affected by 
the agricultural and industrial conditions in 
each of your economies. 


I am here today to talk to you specifically 
about alcohol fuels. As a pioneer in the com- 
mercialization of this concept, ADM has in- 
tegrated alcohol production from corn into 
our existing corn wet milling business where 
we have historically produced corn syrups, 
high fructose corn sweeteners, and corn- 
starch. At this time, through our existing 
plants in Decatur, Illinois; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; and Peoria, Illinois; ADM has the ca- 
pacity of 400 to 450,000 gallons per day of 
alcohol. With the completion of previously 
announced expansions at these facilities, 
company capacity by the end of 1981 will 
approach 650,000 gallons per day or ap- 
proximately 220 million gallons per year. To 
do this, we will grind nearly 88 million bush- 
els of Midwest produced corn. This repre- 
sents a brand new market for the nation’s 
corn growers, above and beyond their his- 
toric markets. 


The development of this industry to date 
has been based on two fundamental princi- 
ples put forth by the State of Nebraska in 
the early 1970's. First, is the basic principle 
that over the long term petroleum supplies 
will be more short than long and although 
we have seen the pendulum swing from 
shortage to surplus in the short two years 
we have been involved in alcohol produc- 
tion; we continue to believe this to be true. 
The second concept put forth by the State 
of Nebraska, was that agricultural prices 
would not escalate at the same rate as pe- 
troleum prices; therefore, making the feed- 
stock for alcohol more competitive with pe- 
troleum over a long period of time. Again, in 
the two-year period that we have been in- 
volved in the fuel alcohol business we have 
seen the price of alcohol increase 27 cents 
per gallon from $1.50 when we first started 
to $1.77 today. During that same period the 
price of wholesale gasoline has increased 
from 35 cents to the $1.05 range or roughly 
70 cents. The closing of the gap between al- 
cohol prices and gasoline prices by nearly 40 
cents in a two-year period has demonstrated 
the viability of the second underlying prin- 
ciple for alcohol fuels. 

Let me state at this time that it is my 
opinion that the development of this indus- 
try to date can be directly related to the 
overwhelming support for the development 
of alternative fuels by individuals such as 
yourself. The leadership in stimulating alco- 
hol fuels provided by the Governors of the 
Midwestern States has been the key factor 
in the development of what we consider, the 
first of many partial solutions to our na- 
tion’s energy problems. 

The significance of developing our own 
energy independence need not be expanded 
upon today, for I'm sure we are all keenly 
aware of the economic and strategic impor- 
tance of our energy freedom. What I would 
like to concentrate on today, however, is the 
potential impact that the development of 
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fuel alcohol can have on the economies of 
your states. 

As I indicated, our business is agricultural 
processing, and we are by no means econom- 
ic analysts or experts in the field of indus- 
trial development. Therefore, what I have 
done is factor in the potential impact of 
converting 200 million bushels of corn to 
the production of ethy] alcohol to a recently 
completed staff report by the Economics 
and Statistics Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. I selected this 
example because the 12 states represented 
by this organization last year accounted for 
81 percent of the total U.S. corn production, 
and based on preliminary projections, will 
account for an even greater percentage in 
1981. Although many other feedstocks are 
being considered for future alcohol produc- 
tion, this one example may provide the 
members of this organization with an over- 
view of the impact of future alcohol devel- 
opment in your states. 

First, let us look at the economic impact 
of reducing oil imports and instead produc- 
ing 500 million gallons of ethanol, keeping 
in mind that each bushel of corn yields two 
and one half gallons of alcohol; therefore, 
200 million bushels of corn are being uti- 
lized. When this ethanol is added to gaso- 
line, at say a 10 percent level, you have an 
immediate displacement on a one-for-one 
basis of the need for a gallon of gasoline. 
Additionally, according to a recently com- 
pleted API study, the use of ethanol in a re- 
finery as an octane booster, one which by 
the way has the highest known blending 
octane of any additive, can effectively 
reduce the energy requirements of refining 
gasoline to higher octanes and can result in 
an increased yield from a barrel of crude re- 
fined such that an additional one full gallon 
of gasoline is saved. Therefore, each gallon 
of ethanol produced displaces the need for 
two gallons of imported gasoline. With 20 
gallons of gasoline being produced from 
each barrel of imported crude, the produc- 
tion of 500 million gallons of ethanol would 
result in decreasing the need for 50 millions 
barrels of imported oil. At $33 a barrel, our 
trade deficit would be reduced by 1.65 bil- 
lion dollars, simply by converting 200 mil- 
lion bushels of corn to ethanol and using 
that ethanol as an octane booster in our na- 
tion’s refineries. 

Our nation’s foreign trade deficit is fur- 
ther reduced through the export of by-prod- 
ucts created in the ethanol production proc- 
ess. As I mentioned, the wet milling process 
will yield two and one-half gallons of alco- 
hol from each bushel of corn, plus 1.7 
pounds of edible corn oil, three pounds of a 
60 percent protein gluten meal, and 14% 
pounds of 21 percent protein gluten feed, all 
of which can be exported. Using recent 
prices for these goods, we can add an addi- 
tional 337 million dollars to the impact on 
our foreign trade deficit by converting this 
corn to alcohol and exporting the by-prod- 
ucts. 

Applying this same 200 million bushels of 
corn converted to ethanol to the USDA 
staff report on the impact of value-added 
processing yields the following data. Accord- 
ing to the study, each dollar of corn proc- 
essed by a corn wet milling operation and 
exported creates $14.21 worth of direct, in- 
direct, and induced business activity and 
$3.37 in the form of personal income. These 
figures would include capital investment, 
additional transportation requirements, and 
the ripple effect created by the filling of all 
the needs for this production. Using an av- 
erage of $3.00 per bushel, the 200 million 
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bushels of corn would cost $600 million. 
This would generate, according to the 
USDA report, total corporate output of 6.5 
billion dollars and personal income of 2 bil- 
lion dollars for total U.S. activity of 8.5 bil- 
lion dollars. 

I might add that the basic rule of thumb 
for ADM's direct capital investment in alco- 
hol facilities is one dollar for each gallon of 
annual capacity so that a 50 million gallon 
per year plant would necessarily cost ap- 
proximately 50 million dollars. 

According to this same USDA study, 
which I might add is a very preliminary 
report, tax revenue generated by business 
activity is 2.17 percent of corporate output 
and 15.7 percent of gross personal income. 
Applying these percentages to the outputs I 
just mentioned provides a total tax revenue 
generated of 459 million dollars as a result 
of the total business generated. If one as- 
sumes, given the bumper corn crop which 
we are facing this season, that these 200 
million bushels would not normally go into 
the export market, the tax revenue generat- 
ed by the conversion to ethanol as opposed 
to being held in surplus would equate to 
91.8 cents per gallon of ethanol produced. 

Again, according to the USDA report, 
each million dollars worth of corn when 
processed in the wet milling operation cre- 
ates 337 job equivalents. Therefore, 200 mil- 
lion bushels at $3.00 per bushel would 
create 202,200 job equivalents. According to 
the report, this would represent 114,000 
more job equivalents than if the same 600 
million dollars worth of raw corn were ex- 
ported. Stated another way, 114,000 job 
equivalents would return to the United 
States from the Middle East when 500 mil- 
lion gallons of ethanol production from corn 
displaced oil imports. 

I realize that I have thrown out many 
numbers and a very complex concept which 
is being put forth by the staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but I believe one 
can see from this the tremendous payback 
potential the alcohol fuels program offers 
to our entire economy. From its impact on 
our balance of payments deficit, to its 
impact on capital investment and tax reve- 
nues in local economies, to its impact on the 
creation of jobs, the total U.S. economy 
stands to gain from the development of this 
industry. 

With prices today below profitable levels, 
I don't think I need to expand on the 
impact that this might make on state reve- 
nues and farmer expenditures which will 
generate additional revenues for the state. 

Obviously, alcohol fuels from corn have a 
limit, and this scenario could not be carried 
to infinity without adversely impacting such 
things as our current exports of corn and 
the price of food. However, with a near 
record crop in excess of 7.5 billion bushel 
about to be harvested, America’s farmers 
have again demonstrated the productive po- 
tential of your states to significantly con- 
tribute to the economies of your states and 
our country. They have also demonstrated 
their ability to significantly impact the 
availability of food and feed throughout the 
world. If the profitability of agriculture can 
be maintained, the necessary incentives for 
increased yields and improving such things 
as soil conservation will exist. Using a rea- 
sonable portion of our current surplus pro- 
duction to produce alcohol will help balance 
the supply/demand equation for corn, thus 
providing this incentive. At the same time, 
all of the protein and the edible oil con- 
tained in corn can be maintained for the 
human food chain either directly or 
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through livestock feeding, and our nation’s 
economy and energy security can be im- 
proved. 

There are, undoubtedly, many questions 
still be be answered about the role alcohol 
fuels will play in your states and our na- 
tion’s economy and many policies affecting 
its development still to be set. 

One issue currently influencing any 
future decisions we as a company will make 
about alcohol fuels relates to legislation 
pending before the House Ways and Means 
Committee of the United States Congress. 

Last year Congress passed corrective legis- 
lation designed to remove the eligibility of 
imported alcohol from the 4-cent federal 
excise tax exemption. It was not the intent 
of Congress, and I don’t believe any of you 
who encouraged state exemptions intended 
those exemptions to apply to foreign pro- 
duced alcohol. 

Now, however, legislation has been intro- 
duced to repeal the off setting duty that 
was imposed last year. If imported alcohol 
produced in highly subsidized conditions is 
allowed to enter this country and benefit 
equally from the 4-cent exemption, then I 
have serious doubts as to the development 
of any further domestic production. Be- 
cause of the availability of negative interest 
loans, cheap labor, no EPA, OSHA, and 
social security; Brazil has exported alcohol 
to the U.S. at below U.S. costs of produc- 
tion. By doing so, their objectives have been 
well served in that they have reduced the 
balance of trade deficit by exporting $1.40 
alcohol and importing $1.00 gasoline while 
generating jobs and capital investments. 
The outcome of the discussions in Congress 
will tell current and potential alcohol pro- 
ducers whether a domestic alternative 
energy source is wanted or whether U.S. 
dollars should be invested overseas for the 
production of alcohol. I believe this to be an 
issue that will have a major impact on each 
of your states and would urge you to 
become familiar with this important issue. 

In anticipation of the question of how are 
gasohol sales doing, I might say ADM’s alco- 
hol sales set a new record in July. But sig- 
nificant change is taking place in the mar- 
keting of fuel alcohol through a classic 
“repositioning” of the product away from 
the name gasohol to calling the product 
Super Unleaded With Ethanol. A recent test 
by Chevron indicates a better customer ac- 
ceptance and understanding of what the 
product really is when called Super Unlead- 
ed. In fact, in station testing the customer 
preference was four to one in favor of the 
product labeled Super Unleaded With Etha- 
nol. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here 
today, and I welcome any questions you 
might have.e 


AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES 
HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, know- 
ing that the farm bill will be coming 
before this body for consideration in 
the very near future, and knowing 
that many of my colleagues are now 
deliberating the preplexing question 
of agricultural subsidy and loan pro- 
grams, I would like to offer a bit of wit 
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and wisdom on this ever-recurring 
question from our former colleague in 
this House, David Stockman. Knowing 
also the high regard with which so 
many of my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle rely upon the econom- 
ic maxims of Budget Director Stock- 
man, I am sure that they cannot fail 
to be impressed by the arguments he 
made on the subject of agricultural 
price support programs in a letter to 
then Agriculture Secretary Bergland 
in December 1978. 

I request that this momentous letter 
be included in its entirety in the 
Record so that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle can benefit from Mr. 
Stockman’s assessment of ‘“cry-baby 
commodity groups in this country,”— 
his words though they could be mine— 
and, I quote again, ‘‘Depression-bred 
myths about dirt-poor yeomen ill- 
equipped to cope with the uncertain- 
ties of the domestic and international 
marketplace.” Some of our colleagues 
may have already read the letter 
which I am asking be printed in the 
Recorp, because Representative Stock- 
man at the time, in order to insure 
maximal distribution of his strongly 
held beliefs, also was thoughtful 
enough to send copies of his letter to 
the Wall Street Journal, the Washing- 
ton Post, Forbes, and Fortune maga- 
zines. Perhaps one or more of these 
journals may choose to reprint Mr. 
Stockman’s letter during the current 
debate for the better guidance of us 
all: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 28, 1978. 
Hon. Bos BERGLAND, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: This is to express 
my unabated outrage at the Department of 
Agriculture’s recently announced intention 
to prop up the price of Idaho potatoes. 
After you spread the taxpayers’ and con- 
sumers’ gravy on the Russets, where will 
you strike next? Broccoli? Turnips? Pepper- 
mint? 

Having reviewed the Department's sorry 
record of economic double talk on the need 
for “market stabilization’ in feed grains, 
wheat, peanuts, dairy, and sugar, I’m begin- 
ning to wonder just what your concept of 
agricultural markets and policy really is, It 
is understandable, if not excusable, when 
Members of Congress from commodity- 
growing regions come trotting in with dog- 
eared claims and lame justifications for spe- 
cial dispensations that will force the taxpay- 
er to absorb the predictable risks inherent 
in any line of business activity, including 
farming. But I would certainly hope that 
the USDA could exercise some semblance of 
leadership by occasionally resisting these 
self-serving, parochial claims and asserting 
at least a minimum regard for the general 
public interest and for the fact that tempo- 
rary supply, demand, price, cost, and profit 
fluctuations are a normal part of the 
market system and are by no means unique 
to agricultural commodities. Just ask some 
of the scrap dealers, aluminum smelters, or 
auto dealers in any congressional district in 
the country. 
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It is about time that the Department stop 
playing nursemaid to the proliferating array 
of cry-baby commodity groups in this coun- 
try. It is bad enough when we indemnify 
producers for the short-term losses associat- 
ed with capricious—but nevertheless pre- 
dictable—unfriendly acts of nature such as 
wet planting seasons, dry summers, or 
minor floods. But the principle implicit in 
your potato rescue is that producers must 
be indemnified for nature’s acts of benefi- 
cence and bounty as well! Under just what 
idealized conditions of proper temperatures, 
planting conditions, growing seasons, and 
yields would you expect supply and demand 
to perfectly balance at the “just” price so 
that producers could be allowed too stand 
on their own two feet? And just how often 
can taxpayers expect that the presence of 
such ideal market conditions would permit 
surcease from their current subsidy bur- 
dens? Once per century? 

Mr. Secretary, in my view we are long 
overdue in burying the four decade old, De- 
pression-bred myths about dirt-poor yeomen 
ill-equipped to cope with the uncertainties 
of the domestic and international market- 
place. Agriculture is now a highly-capital- 
ized, fully-commerical line of business. If 
farm operators think that they can do 
better for themselves with big spreads, huge 
machinery investments and scientific farm- 
ing practices than with a ten acre plot, a 
mule and last year's Farmer’s Almanac, 
then let them start assuming the obliga- 
tions of commercial businessmen—cash flow 
managment, asset structure optimization, 
market-oriented cropping patterns, and fu- 
tures market hedging. 

I fully realize that apologists for the cur- 
rent farm policy will argue that the transi- 
tion to a commercial agriculture policy must 
be gradual in order to avoid undue disloca- 
tions, inequities, and so on. But your recent 
unjustified bail-out amounts to a full-scale 
charge to the rear. Indeed, your Depart- 
ment’s supine capitulation in this potato 
caper makes the best argument yet for con- 
gressional enactment of a “cold turkey” 
policy for American agriculture. 

With all best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Dave STOCKMAN, 
Member of Congress.@ 


STATE FAIR COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, I was pleased to learn that the 
State Fair Community College and 
Area Vocational Technical School, in 
Sedalia, Mo., was chosen as a recipient 
of the U.S. Secretary of Education’s 
1981 Award for Outstanding Vocation- 
al Education Programs. I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate them for 
this distinct honor. 

The training of skilled workers is a 
very important, but it is often an un- 
derappreciated, responsibility. Today’s 
highly mechanized and technical econ- 
omy demands talent. In addition, vital 
skills are essential to efforts to fortify 
our national defense industrial base. 
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The U.S. Department of Labor esti- 
mates that there will be an average of 
31,000 new skilled labor openings an- 
nually until 1990. Unfortunately, only 
2,300 new workers will qualify for such 
jobs each year. 

The efforts of the State Fair Com- 
munity College and Area Vocational 
Technical School to educate enthusi- 
astic skilled workers, and to stimulate 
interest in valuable skilled trades, are 
indeed worthy of this commendation. I 
am sure all of the people in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri join me in congratulating the 
school and in this expression of 


thanks for the contributions the 
school has made to our State and 
Nation.e 


WATER IS OUR SURVIVAL FOR 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


HON. JIM SANTINI 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always admired those senior citizens 
who continue to find productive ways 
of using their knowledge and experi- 
ence to the benefit of others. One of 
the most articulate, active, and pro- 
ductive of these seniors is Mr. Richard 
F. Edling, Sr., of Gardnerville, Nev. 
Mr. Edling has long had concerns for 
Nevada’s resources. Recently this 
prominent Nevada citizen wrote an ar- 
ticle pointing out the need to conserve 
one of Nevada's most vital resources— 
water. The following are excerpts 
from his article. I commend Mr. 
Edling’s writing to my colleagues. I 
commend his enthusiasm and his 
energy to all senior Americans. 


WATER IS OUR SURVIVAL FOR THE STATE OF 
NEVADA 


Consciousness, by concerned citizens 
brought into being; “Lake Tahoe Area 
Council.” This civic organization became es- 
tablished during the month of June, year 
1958. 

History records that Lake Tahoe was dis- 
covered by Brevet Captain John C. Fremont 
U.S. Army Topographical Engineer, 14 Feb- 
ruary 1844. It appeared to Captain Fremont, 
a mountain lake approximately 15 miles 
across and surrounded by mountains. 

The early Indian Tribes envisioned it as, 
“Lake in the Sky” which was to emerge 
“America’s All-Year Playground.” 

The LTAC, later would become known 
historically as the first recognized and ven- 
tured civic organization of it’s kind with the 
capabilities to bring to the public attention 
the unique and serious problems enter- 
tained by the entire Tahoe Basin which con- 
sisted of some 511 square miles of area en- 
compassing the most beautiful Alpine 
Region the world had to offer. 

Lake Tahoe, Crater Lake in Oregon, and 
Lake Baiskal in the Soviet Union were con- 
sidered to be the three purest and clearest 
bodies of water anywhere in the world. Lake 
Tahoe, surrounded by the beautiful un- 
matched Alpine scenery throughout the 
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entire basin. No wonder, questions began to 
enter the minds of those occupying this ex- 
traordinary and peaceful landscape. What 
were the objectives involved? How do we 
protect this natural phenomena and pre- 
serve this splendor for the future genera- 
tions? What initiatives are necessary for its 
protection? 

“HOW IT ALL BEGAN” The LTAC, in its 
beginning, was mostly sustained almost en- 
tirely by voluntary membership contribu- 
tions. Later on, the benevolent Fleischman 
Yeast Foundation, granted this viable orga- 
nization a generous grant in the amount of 
$125,000. This was just one of many grants. 

This monetary gift would bolster its be- 
ginning financial structure for continued 
operating procedure. The importance of the 
founding of LTAC was certainly now recog- 
nized. They, together, with the efforts of 
the Lake Tahoe Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, representing each of the five Counties 
involved were now dedicated to achieve re- 
sults, 

(The South Shore Chamber of Commerce, 
at their December meeting 1961; By Resolu- 
tion, issued a citation to the Fleischman 
Yeast Foundation in Appreciation.) The 
LTAC and the LTRPC, worked cohesively 
together towards significant planning for a 
protective Tahoe Basin. A Master Plan in 
the offing. 

The late Major Max C. Fleischman; A 
resident of Glenbrook, was one of those who 
loved Lake Tahoe for what it was and 
feared what it might become. At his death it 
was learned he had provided a means for 
protecting this mountain wonderland from 
its well meaning friends. The means was 
within the framework of the Max C. 
Fleischman Foundation. 

The Foundation knew the purpose and 
provided the money. Now a man had to be 
found. He would need the support of many 
others; He would need time, experience and 
knowledge. 

Joseph F. McDonald, retired publisher of 
the Reno Newspapers Inc; and a lifelong 
Lake Tahoe Familiar, found himself in the 
office of his old friend, Lester Summerfield, 
Administrator of the Fleischman Founda- 
tion, to discuss ways and means of carrying 
out Major Fleischman’s known wishes with 
respect to Lake Tahoe. 

Lake Tahoe Association was formed, with 
it’s primary function spelled out; Get the 
people living and working at Lake Tahoe to 
join in meeting the lake problems head-on, 
and seed solutions which would protect the 
many values and preserve the many re- 
sources which are Lake Tahoe. * * * 

In the beginning, Mr. McDonald worked 
with the three Chambers of Commerce in 
the lake communities, none of which was 
large enough in scope to act as the voice of 
Lake Tahoe. Among several applications, 
the firm of; Wilsey, Ham & Blair was select- 
ed by the LTAC as consultants to the Re- 
gional Planning Commissions of Nevada and 
California to research a Preliminary Re- 
gional Master Plan. 

President Johnson sent members of his 
Sub-Conservancy Committee to meet with 
LTAC at Tahoe Harrah's. This writer re- 
calls the statements from the representa- 
tives from Illinois and Ohio. The Represent- 
ative from Illinois remarked; We dump our 
pollutants into the Chicago River; Treat it, 
and send it down river and the people in 
Peoria use it for drinking water. Natural 
pollutants after treatment are no problem. 
The Representative from Ohio remarked; 
Let’s hope that nothing happens to Lake 
Tahoe such as happened to Lake Erie. Such 
pollution is quite another problem. 
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Summarizing the above; It was interesting 
to watch the LTAC and the LTRPC working 
together cohesively. Both organizations are 
to be commended. It would be reasonable to 
assume that these structured agencies were 
the actual beginning of the first Tahoe Re- 
gional Planning Agency. It was the writer's 
privilege to serve as a member of both the 
LTAC and the LTRPC. 

The TRPA has now been revised, and the 
new compact is designed to strengthen this 
legal body in various ways; “No new Casino 
Development.” 2. “Most other major devel- 
opments have been halted until June 1983.” 
3. “Sub-divisions for which a tentative map 
has not already been approved by TRPA, 
could not now be developed.” Question; Will 
the revised TRPA be able to defend their 
position and resist some of the pressures of 
opposite views. 

The Santini-Burton bill authorizes the 
Bureau of Land Management to sell thou- 
sands of acres of Federal Land in Clark 
County with profits going to the U.S. For- 
estry Service to buy Tahoe Land. Such pur- 
chases could be used to compensate land- 
owners located in highly environmental 
area. S * s 

Mr. Edling continues: 

There is at least some evidence that Neva- 
dan's have taken water for granted for too 
long. That water in this arid land is more 
precious than the gold being mined in the 
hills or the products grown in the soil. That 
water, here, is the key to everything and 
should be valued accordingly. * * * 

The pressures placed upon the natural re- 
sources within Nevada and the amount of 
management required to provide for the 
availability and integrity of these resources 
will increase as the State grows. Because 
natural resources do not recognize political 
boundaries or agency responsibility, all as- 
pects of the management and use of the re- 
sources need to be coordinated between 
local, State and Federal Agencies. As pres- 
sures and interactions increase, cooperation 
between agencies will have to increase to 
ensure the effective and efficient manage- 
ment of the resources.@ 


THE AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL 

COMMITTEE FOR IRISH AF- 
FAIRS: A COMMITMENT TO 
JUSTICE 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on more than one occasion, I have 
taken the opportunity to enter re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
concerning the ongoing tragedy in 
Northern Ireland. 

In addition to once again making a 
plea for sanity and peace in that trou- 
bled land, I would like to make special 
note of the fourth anniversary of the 
Ad Hoc Congressional Committee for 
Irish Affairs of which I am a member. 

Established 4 years ago, the commit- 
tee has sought to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American people the suf- 
fering and destruction taking place in 
Northern Ireland. It is the voice of the 
people—which is the cornerstone of 
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the American system—that we seek to 
mobilize to bring about a just and last- 
ing peace in that troubled land. 

Hopefully, at some point in the not 
too distant future, the principles in- 
volved will commit themselves to 
meaningful talks that will end the kill- 
ing. Perhaps a frequent reminder that 
individuals lives are being lost is neces- 
sary to bring the ardent and the un- 
flinching to action. 

As the ad hoc committee begins its 
fifth year, the ever-present hope is 
that a peaceful and just solution to 
the Northern Ireland crisis can be at- 
tained. As always, I stand ready to 
assist in any efforts toward that elu- 
sive goal.e 


LONG ISLAND CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUS OPPOSES GRUMMAN 
TAKEOVER BID 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
a most important action taken today 
by the members of the Long Island 
Congressional Caucus, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman. The caucus 
membership, Senator ALFONSE 
D'Amato, and Representatives GREG- 
ORY CARMAN, WILLIAM CARNEY, 
THOMAS DOWNEY, JOHN LEBOUTILLIER, 
RAYMOND McGRATH, and myself, 
joined in strong action to oppose the 
plans of the LTV Corp., of Dallas, 
Tex., to take over the Grumman 
Corp., of Bethpage, L.I. 

On behalf of the 2% million Long 
Island residents whom we have the 
honor to represent, we called upon 
President Ronald Reagan, Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, Attor- 
ney General William French Smith, 
and the antitrust committees of the 
Congress to take every action possible 
to prevent the attempted takeover. 

The members of the Long Island 
Congressional Caucus are reflecting 
the deep concerns of our constitutents, 
as well as those of the employees, offi- 
cers, suppliers, and stockholders of the 
Grumman Corp. Our caucus knows 
that the Grumman Corp., has been a 
good neighbor, a good employer, and a 
major asset to Long Island’s economy 
throughout the more than 50 years 
since its founding on Long Island. We 
believe it to be in the best interests of 
our constituents, Long Island, and our 
country to prevent LTV from taking 
over Grumman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that a copy of our 
letter to the President be inserted in 
the ReEcorpD at this point, which details 
more fully the reasons for our opposi- 
tion to the projected takeover. 
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LONG ISLAND CONGRESSIONAL Caucus, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned 
members of the Long Island Congressional 
Caucus, respectfully request that you take 
immediate action to prevent the proposed 
takeover of the Grumman Corporation by 
the LTV Corporation of Dallas, Texas. We 
deeply believe that it is in the best interests 
of our Nation’s defense structure, as well as 
the economic health of Long Island, that 
this takeover effort be stopped. 

Our request reflects the concerns of our 
2% million Long Island constituents as well 
as the employees, stockholders, suppliers 
and officers of the Grumman Corporation. 
In the more than 50 years since its founding 
on Long Island, the Grumman Corporation 
has proved a dependable supplier of some of 
our Nation’s most vital defense and space 
equipment. Currently, Grumman is supply- 
ing the Navy with four types of essential 
aircraft: the F-14 interceptor fighter (which 
recently demonstrated its capability in best- 
ing the Soviet-built MIG fighters off the 
coast of Libya); the A-6E all-weather attack 
aircraft; the EA-6B electronics counter- 
measures aircraft; and the E-2C electronic 
surveillance aircraft. In addition, Grumman 
is producing the tactical jamming system 
for the Air Force EF-111A aircraft. Grum- 
man also built the space craft which landed 
Americans on the Moon. 

The 28,000 employees of the Grumman 
Corporation comprise a superlative team for 
research, development and production of 
aerospace equipment. We firmly believe it is 
vital to the best interests of our country to 
prevent any threat to reduce or even break 
up this invaluable national asset. 

In addition to the threat to our national 
defense posture, we find it would be harm- 
ful to our country for two companies en- 
gaged in extensive competition in military 
aircraft procurements, including the U.S. 
Navy's current VTX Trainer program, ex- 
pected to involve the expenditure of several 
billion dollars over the next decade, to 
merge. The two companies are also engaged 
in extensive competition for subcontracts 
for airframe assemblies and engine housings 
and used in both commercial and military 
aircraft, as well as other areas. The pro- 
posed merger, apart from obvious anti-trust 
problems, would greatly reduce the competi- 
tive benefits of independent research and 
development resulting from these compa- 
nies continuing as separate defense contrac- 
tors. 

We urge you to direct the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Justice to 
examine most thoroughly this aspect of the 
attempted takeover. A merger of these two 
aerospace giants could seriously reduce com- 
petition in military aircraft procurement, 
and in competition for subcontracts in air- 
frame subassemblies and engine housings 
used in both commercial and military air- 
craft. 

For these vital reasons-weakening our na- 
tional defense posture, reducing competi- 
tion, and possible antitrust violations—we of 
the Long Island Congressional Caucus urge 
you to take immediate action to stop the 
LTV Corporation from taking over the 
Grumman Corporation. 

Sincerely, 
Norman F. LENT, 
Chairman. 
GREGORY W. CARMAN. 
THOMAS J. DOWNEY. 
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RAYMOND J. MCGRATH. 
WILLIAM CARNEY. 
JOHN LEBOUTILLIER. 
ALFONSE D’AMATO.@ 


MIKHAIL KAZACHKOV STILL 
IMPRISONED IN RUSSIA 


HON. MARJORIE S. HOLT 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, year after 
year, Members of Congress rise on this 
floor to remind the world of the bar- 
barities inflicted on captive peoples by 
the Soviet Union and its empire. We 
must never shirk our duty to keep tell- 
ing this story. We who enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom must never cease our 
efforts to win freedom for those who 
are oppressed by cruel totalitarians. 

Because of our respect for individual 
liberty, we do not stop at condemning 
the total, faceless tyranny that afflicts 
humanity from the Baltic to the Pacif- 
ic. We tell the story for individuals 
trapped in that enormous police state. 

Today I bring to your attention the 
case of Mikhail Kazachkov, of 
Moscow, who has been imprisoned for 
6 years. He was refused permission to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union in 
1975, and in 1976 was sentenced to 15 
years for “betraying the motherland.” 
Three more years were added to his 
sentence in 1979 after he staged a 
hunger strike to protest denial of cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. Kazachkov is guilty of no crime 
under any Civilized definition of crimi- 
nal activity. He is a political dissenter 
who wishes to leave the Soviet police 
state. He is, unfortunately, one exam- 
ple among many thousands.@ 


REPORT ON THE VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
pare for the critical debate on H.R. 
3112, a bill to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, I thought my col- 
leagues might be interested in a spe- 
cial newsletter which I recently mailed 
to my constituents, outlining the state 
of the current debate, a history of the 
act, and what it means for blacks and 
other minorities around the country. I 
commend the newsletter to my col- 
leagues in the hope that it will add to 
their understanding of the act’s impor- 
tance and the issues which the House 
will face. 

THE VOTING RIGHTS Act: WHAT DOES IT 

MEAN TO You? 

Congress will shortly consider legislation 

to extend what has been termed “the most 
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successful civil rights legislation ever en- 
acted’’—the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Although voting rights in California are 
not at issue, the outcome of this debate will 
largely determine the shape and extent of 
Black political power in the 1980s and 
beyond. It reaches beyond the boundaries of 
the states that it affects directly and pro- 
vides a key test of the new Administration's 
sensitivity to Black concerns. 

It's important for us to realize just what's 
at stake, and to take swift, decisive action to 
preserve the most sacred and precious right 
as Americans—the right to vote. 


HOW DOES IT AFFECT YOU? 


“The right to vote is the basic right with- 
out which all others are meaningless. It 
gives people—people as individuals—control 
over their own destinies.’"—Lyndon B. John- 
son 

As this report indicates, the Voting Rights 
Act has been instrumental in knocking 
down racial barriers to voting, particularly 
in the Deep South. 

What does this mean to you? 

For one thing, the election of Senators 
and Representatives from other regions of 
the country greatly affect the national deci- 
sions which touch the lives of all our citi- 
zens. And despite the Voting Rights Act and 
other Constitutional guarantees, Blacks 
continue to be grossly underrepresented in 
the halls of Congress. No Blacks sat on the 
House Budget Committee which first heard 
President Reagan’s scheme to dismantle 
this nation’s vital social programs. And no 
Black sits among the one hundred members 
of the United States Senate. 

Beyond this, we have a special and endur- 
ing kinship with our Black brothers and sis- 
ters in the South. Thirty-six percent of 
Black America lives in the eight Southern 
states covered under the Voting Rights Act. 
For this reason alone, we cannot turn a deaf 
ear to those of us who continue to be denied 
their full rights as American citizens. 

Despite much publicized gains, the Voting 
Rights Act is needed now as much as ever. 


WHAT THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT DOES 


The Voting Rights Act contained a variety 
of protections which comprehensively ad- 
dressed the denial of minority voting rights. 
Some of its provisions are permanent and 
apply nationwide; others are temporary and 
apply only to certain states and counties 
with a documented history of discrimination 
at the ballot box. 

Nationwide, the Act banned the use of so- 
called “literacy” tests, a device which local 
election boards all over the country had 
used to keep Blacks and poor whites from 
registering. In addition, the Act gave indi- 
viduals, anywhere in the country, who felt 
they had been discriminated against, the 
right to bring suit. 

The heart of the Act, however, lies in Sec- 
tion 5, or what has come to be called its 
“pre-clearance” requirements. Recognizing 
that local elected officials could—and 
would—try to use virtually any means possi- 
ble to deny Blacks the right to vote or 
reduce its impact, architects of the Voting 
Rights Act designed a revolutionary means 
of insuring that future election laws and 
procedures would be color-blind. 

Instead of relying on a costly, cumber- 
some and ineffective court system to en- 
force local voting rights, Section 5 requires 
state and local election boards to submit all 
proposed changes in election laws and pro- 
cedures to the U.S. Justice Department. The 
Department would then either approve, or 
“pre-clear” the proposed changes, or voice 
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its objections if it found them to be dis- 
criminatory. The Justice Department’s ob- 
jections would nullify the proposed changes, 
unless the local election board successfully 
brought suit to implement them. 

In 1975, Congress amended the Voting 
Rights Act to require that local govern- 
ments provide bilingual ballots and other 
assistance to non-English speaking individ- 
uals. 

Unlike the nationwide provisions of the 
Act, the “pre-clearance"” and bilingual ballot 
requirements apply only to areas with a 
proven history of voting discrimination—in 
the case of Section 5, to eight Southern 
states and parts of fourteen others. This en- 
ables the Justice Department to concentrate 
its resources in the areas where they are 
most needed. 

Also, unlike the permanent ban on liter- 
acy tests, these provisions are temporary. As 
a result, the “pre-clearance” requirement 
will expire on August 6, 1982, unless Con- 
gress takes action to extend them. 

The Voting Rights Act marked a funda- 
mental shift away from exclusive local con- 
trol of election functions. As a result, many 
individuals want to see it be allowed to 
expire next year. 


THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT IN ACTION 


Under the “pre-clearance,” city, county 
and state governments submit proposed 
election law changes, along with back- 
ground information, to the Justice Depart- 
ment in Washington. The Department then 
has 60 days, in most cases, to review the 
changes, and to issue objections if it finds 
them discriminatory. 

Far from imposing a burden on local gov- 
ernments, the pre-clearance process is con- 
ducted mostly by mail, at little or no cost. 
Most election law changes, dealing with rou- 
tine matters such as the movement of poll- 
ing places, are quickly approved. Moreover, 
objections are relatively rare. Of the more 
than 35,000 proposed election law changes 
submitted to the Justice Department since 
1965, only 800, or less than 3 percent, have 
been rejected. 

These Justice Department objections, 
however, have played a major role in 
thwarting efforts to dilute minority voting 
strength. 

In Richmond, Va.. the Department pre- 
vented plans to annex mostly white subur- 
ban areas, a move which would have likely 
resulted in an all-white city government. 
Today, Richmond has a Black mayor, 5 
Black councilmen, and a Black city treasur- 
er. 

In San Antonio, Tex., Department objec- 
tions to a combined annexation/at-large 
election scheme helped elect 5 Hispanics 
and a Black to the ten-member City Coun- 
cil. Last spring, the city which is 52 percent 
Hispanic, became the first major city in the 
country to elect a Hispanic mayor. 


IMPACT OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


As these examples imply, in the sixteen 
years since its enactment, the Voting Rights 
Act has changed the political landscape of 
the United States. 

Across the country, Blacks and other mi- 
norities have registered and voted in un- 
precedented numbers, due largely to the na- 
tionwide ban on literacy tests and other pro- 
tections afforded under the Act. In the 
Southern states covered under Section 5 
“Preclearance,”’ Black registration has more 
than doubled since 1965 (chart, page 2). 
These percentages translate to 1.4 million 
more potential Black voters. Although the 
minority language requirements are less 
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than six years old, the number of Hispanics 
registered to vote nationwide has already in- 
creased by over 30 percent. 

Accompanying this rise in minority voter 
participation has been a major jump in the 
number of Blacks elected to public office— 
almost 5,000, 60 percent from the South. 
States like Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina have gone from under 25 Black 
elected officials in 1968 to over 200 apiece in 
1980. 

OUTLOOK 


Just prior to the Congressional recess, the 
House Judiciary Committee approved a bill 
by its chairman, Rep. Peter Rodino, to 
extend the pre-clearance provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act for ten years, through 
1992. The bill includes compromise provi- 
sions which allow areas which have im- 
proved their voting rights record to eventu- 
ally escape the pre-clearance requirements. 
The full House is expected to consider the 
bill, H.R. 3112, next month. 

However, supporters of voting rights still 
face a tough road ahead. The Act faces the 
concentrated opposition of long-time civil 
rights foe Strom Thurmond, who chairs the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. And President 
Reagan has yet to take a position on the ex- 
tension of the Voting Rights Act. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 


You can help make the difference. Write 

the President and your two U.S. Senators. 
Have your friends do the same. Tell them 
that the Voting Rights Act is vital to our 
democratic process, and to the rights of over 
thirty million Black and Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. 
Voting is more than an exercise or a duty. 
It is the key to a better life for ourselves 
and our children. I fervently hope you will 
make your voice heard on this critical 
issue.@ 


WATER: A PLAN OF ACTION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
report for Wednesday, September 30, 
1981, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Water: A PLAN OF ACTION 

If we act quickly and effectively to ad- 
dress the many water issues we face using 
means already at our disposal, there will be 
no national problem and our supply of 
water will be adequate to meet our needs 
well into the next century. The steps open 
to us right now are neither new nor revolu- 
tionary, but rather are improvements of 
measures that have been attempted in the 
past. We can group the steps into four basic 
categories: 

BETTER PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 


The primary problem in some areas of the 
nation is a physical shortage of water, but 
in many others it is the weakness of institu- 
tions charged with planning and manage- 
ment. A number of steps must be taken to 
make needed improvements. We must repair 
and tighten the fragmented congressional 
jurisdiction, provide for better coordination 
among the federal agencies, delineate 
proper federal, state, and local roles, up- 
grade cooperation among the levels of gov- 
ernment, and do away with conflicting and 
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excessive statutes and regulations. Good 
planning and management also demand 
that we take up problems in an integrated 
way rather than one at a time. For example, 
we should view ground and surface water as 
integral parts of the same system of re- 
sources (keeping in mind that one city’s 
wastes pollute another city’s drinking 
water), coordinate projects to increase 
supply with projects to control pollution, 
and draft plans that go beyond the enu- 
meration of facts to set forth the priorities. 
Better planning and management have been 
recommended by more than twenty commis- 
sions and committees since the early 1900's, 
but positive action has been stifled and in- 
stitutional reform is badly needed. 


BETTER FEDERAL PROJECTS 


In previous years, Congress approached 
many water problems from a “structural” 
point of view by authorizing and funding 
the construction of large dams, channels, 
and aqueducts. In the 1970's, however, this 
approach became unpopular due to the 
“pork-barrel” nature of the projects, the en- 
vironmental damage they caused, and the 
rising costs of energy and construction. In 
fact, the last four years have not seen the 
authorization of a single omnibus water 
project, and the backlog of authorized but 
unfunded projects now carries a price tag of 
$33 billion. We must overhaul and depoliti- 
cize the process through which water proj- 
ects are approved and paid for. We must 
weed out expensive, unnecessary projects 
that are authorized and funded at the 
behest of powerful legislators or constituen- 
cies, but we should be mindful that new 
projects may be necessary, especially in 
areas where the population is growing fast 
and the economy is developing at a rapid 
pace. 


BETTER CONSERVATION 


During the 1970's the idea of reducing 
demand for water through conservation, 
reuse of waste water, and pricing reform 
gained in popularity. There is a vast poten- 
tial for minimizing waste of water, especial- 
ly by improving our agriculture. Irrigating 
by delivering water directly to the roots of 
plants and breeding plants that thrive on 
saltier water are just two things we must 
consider. Other steps include the repair of 
decaying water mains in cities, the enact- 
ment of local ordinances on plumbing and 
sprinkling, the refurbishing of homes with 
water-saving fixtures, the use of recycling 
systems in homes and industries, the instal- 
lation of water meters to measure domestic 
use, and a campaign of education to stress 
the need to use water efficiently. Extensive 
savings of water can be realized in agricul- 
tural and residential settings with new tech- 
nologies, changes in lifestyles, and realistic 
prices. 


BETTER WATER QUALITY 


Federal action to control water pollution 
commenced in the late 1940’s, but the major 
initiatives were started up only ten years 
ago. Over the past decade billions of dollars 
have been spent on the treatment of waste 
water—one of the most costly public works 
in our history—but in spite of the huge in- 
vestment the goal of high water quality has 
not been attained. We must improve the ef- 
fectiveness of the program as we ponder in- 
novative options, such as the reuse of waste 
water and the application of effluents to 
land. Also, although most of our effort has 
been directed toward “point” sources of pol- 
lution (for example, a factory that flushes 
toxic wastes into a stream), we must not ne- 
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glect the equally important “non-point” 
sources of pollution (for example, a field 
from which sediments and pesticides wash 
into a river), Likewise, we must concern our- 
selves with the pollution of ground water 
because, once fouled, ground water is very 
difficult to clean up. 

We need a combination of all four of these 
basic approaches to resolve our water prob- 
lems. The issue is no longer whether the 
steps I have just outlined should be taken, 
but rather how best to take them at the na- 
tional level and in the various regions of the 
country. Perhaps the most important of the 
four is institutional reform. If we do not 
have better planning and management, 
progress in other areas will be hampered. 

So, what is the outlook? I believe that we 
have the potential to come to grips with 
water issues. I also believe that we can do it 
without a massive outpouring of funds. We 
have the capability. The question is wheth- 
er we have the resolve to act. There is a 
growing realization nearly everywhere that 
action is imperative. I am hopeful that the 
answer to our original question is: No, there 
will be no national water problem because 
we will act to avert it.e 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1964. Quite literally, the 
right to vote is the very cornerstone of 
the American democratic system. 

For many of us, that right is easy to 
exercise. We reach 18 years of age— 
and if we so desire—we simply walk 
down to the polling booth on election 
day and register our opinions. 

Unfortunately, not all Americans are 
so fortunate. Although voting percent- 
ages among minority Americans have 
increased dramatically over the past 
20 years, in some areas of our country, 
members of these groups are still pre- 
vented from exercising their right to 
vote. 

This cannot be allowed to continue. 
And I believe the only way to insure it 
does not, is through extension of the 
Voting Rights Act until 1992. 

Although the Voting Rights Act has 
not achieved all its authors hoped for, 
it has been the most successful civil 
rights law ever passed by the Con- 
gress. Since the act was enacted, regis- 
tration and voting percentages for 
blacks and Hispanics have risen dra- 
matically, especially in those areas 
where the minority vote can be the de- 
termining factor in the outcome of an 
election. The number of minority 
elected officials has also increased sig- 
nificantly, as has the number of pro- 
spective minority jurors on county 
juror lists. 

Extension of the act is needed to 
insure that we do not lose what we 
have gained so far—and that we move 
even further along toward eliminating 
all political discrimination. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In certain ways, the bill before us 
today is an improvement over the 
original act. For example, it amends 
the bilingual provisions of the act to 
make their expiration date consistent 
with the entire act’s extension—an im- 
portant step, particularly for Hispanic 
Americans. Unless they have access to 
materials in a language they can un- 
derstand, minority Americans clearly 
cannot exercise their right to vote. 

I am strongly opposed, however, to 
amendments which would weaken the 
preclearance provisions of this act, 
thus allowing States which have a 
record of electoral discrimination to 
make changes in electoral boundaries 
and/or regulations without prior ap- 
proval by the Justice Department. 
Without these provisions, still greater 
numbers of minority Americans might 
be denied participation in the electoral 
process. 

Extension of the Voting Rights Act 
enjoys a great deal of support in my 
State, from citizens and public offi- 
cials on both sides of the aisle. And 
well it should. 

As President Lyndon Johnson said 
when he signed the act into law in 
1964, the Voting Rights Act is “a tri- 
umph for freedom as huge as any vic- 
tory that’s been won on any battle- 
field.” Certainly, such a triumph is 
worthy of continuation.e 


NURSE-MIDWIFERY SERVICES 
HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing two pieces of legisla- 
tion that will expand reimbursements 
for nurse-midwifery services. The first 
will allow certified nurse-midwives to 
receive reimbursements under Govern- 
ment health plans, and the second will 
allow them to receive medicare reim- 
bursements for services delivered to 
disabled women and for routine gyne- 
ecological care delivered to elderly 
women. These expansions in reim- 
bursement will enhance the provider 
role of the nurse-midwife, establish 
greater freedom of choice for consum- 
ers, and encourage productive compe- 
tition in our health care delivery 
system. 

Certified nurse-midwives are quite 
different individuals from lay nurse- 
midwives of the past. The latter were 
women who were trained in traditional 
folk methods, and who effectively de- 
livered almost all infants until the last 
decades of the 19th century. A certi- 
fied nurse-midwife, in contrast, is a 
product of the more formal medical 
training that appears to be a trade- 
mark of the 20th century. As the 
name implies, a certified nurse-mid- 
wife is an individual trained in two dis- 
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tinct disciplines: nursing and midwife- 
ry. Each certified nurse-midwife must 
receive a nursing degree, practice nurs- 
ing in the field of maternal and child 
health for at least 1 year, and then un- 
dergo a 1 to 2 year nurse-midwifery 
educational program. All of these pro- 
grams are associated with major uni- 
versities—for example, Johns Hopkins, 
Georgetown, Columbia, and Yale. 
Some of the programs bestow certifi- 
cate degrees on their graduates and 
others award masters degrees. 

Nurse-midwives provide continuous 
care throughout the process of birth, 
including prenatal, delivery, and post- 
partum stages. They teach prepara- 
tion for labor (Lamaze) classes, do rou- 
tine examinations and deliveries, and 
subsequently give instructions in 
infant care, family planning, and 
family adjustment. The addition of a 
child to a family unit often creates a 
stressful environment for family mem- 
bers, and the nurse-midwife is express- 
ly prepared to facilitate and counsel 
the family in integrating the new child 
into their home. In addition, nurse- 
midwives deliver well-woman gyneco- 
logical care—such as family planning 
services and pelvic exams—and thus 
both the young and the old can bene- 
fit from their services. 

Various societal changes have en- 
couraged the use of nurse-midwifery: 
families’ interest in natural childbirth, 
the assertion of consumer rights, and 
the resurgence of women’s concern 
with control over the natural process- 
es of their bodies. Nurse-midwives 
have both stimulated and benefited 
from these concerns through their em- 
phasis on personal continuity of care 
and their openness to alternative 
childbearing options. Although the 
earliest nurse-midwifery program 
opened in 1925, the largest increase in 
nurse-midwives has occurred in the 
past 10 years. Between 1970 and 1980, 
the number of nurse-midwifery pro- 
grams doubled to more than 20 and an 
additional 1,600 certified nurse-mid- 
wives graduated. Today, there are ap- 
proximately 2,200 certified nurse-mid- 
wives and 220 more graduate each 
year. 

Questions regarding the safety of 
nurse-midwifery have long been a 
factor in arguments regarding expan- 
sion of such services. Many of the 
fears have been based on misinforma- 
tion. Some individuals are unaware of 
the medical training that professional 
nurse-midwives are required to under- 
go; others are afraid that nurse-mid- 
wives will operate without consulta- 
tion and use of physicians. In fact, 
nurse-midwifery practice must always 
occur within an interdependent 
system with an obstetrician—which in- 
cludes a formal written alliance and 
use of her or his services when neces- 
sary. A prevalent assumption, howev- 
er, is that complications in childbirth 
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occur with such rapidity that nurse- 
midwives could not possibly call on 
physicians in time. This assumption 
may have developed initially from the 
fact that attending hospital obstetri- 
cians often arrive in delivery rooms 
late in the labor process and thus may 
perceive complications as developing 
rapidly. In reality, early signals of 
complications are almost always 
present and visible. Nurse-midwives, 
unlike most physicians, are in attend- 
ance throughout labor and are trained 
to detect and avert problems at the 
earliest possible moment. In serious 
situations, they are educated to begin 
appropriate interventions and to im- 
mediately call for physician assistance. 

Apart from guarding against safety 
problems, nurse-midwives deliver care 
that appears to achieve superior out- 
comes. Studies indicate that availabil- 
ity of nurse-midwifery care increases 
utilization of prenatal services, lowers 
the rate of infant mortality and mor- 
bidity, and increases maternal well- 
being among the user population. In a 
study conducted in Madera County, 
Calif., the neonatal mortality rate 
dropped from 23.9 per 1,000 births, 
and the prematurity rate dropped 
from 11 to 6.6 percent, during a period 
of time when nurse-midwives were in 
attendance. When the nurse-midwife- 
ry services were terminated, the neo- 
natal mortality rate increased to 32.1 
per 1,000 births and the prematurity 
rate climbed to 9.8 percent. 

Nurse-midwifery care is also general- 
ly less expensive than traditional ob- 
stetrical care. In 1976-77, Biue Cross/ 
Blue Shield audited a nurse-midwifery 
group in New York City (the Materni- 
ty Center Association—MCA) and 
found that care at MCA cost 37.6 per- 
cent of in-hospital care, barring com- 
plications. Hospital and obstetrical 
fees for private care in New York can 
currently cost $3,000; medicaid pays 
from $1,649 to $2,230 for normal care 
with a 3-day hospital stay. In contrast, 
MCA charges $1,000 for its whole 
package of prenatal, intrapartum, and 
postpartum care. 

Savings result from a variety of ele- 
ments. First, some nurse-midwives use 
nonhospital facilities, such as birthing 
centers or a client’s home. Those who 
do use hospital facilities usually keep 
their clients in for a much shorter 
period that the traditional 3 days. In 
Washington, D.C., hospital costs for 
nurse-midwifery clients who spend 6 
hours or less in the hospital after de- 
livering are approximately $600; physi- 
cian clients who spend 3 days will pay 
close to $1,000. Second, nurse-mid- 
wives do not use technology on a rou- 
tine basis, but rather only when indi- 
cated by the client’s condition. This 
limited use of machine and laboratory 
techniques, combined with less fre- 
quent use of analgesia and anesthesia 
in labor, often results in substantial 
savings. In addition, nurse-midwives 
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have a lower rate of cesarean births—a 
procedure that can add as much as 
$1,000 to a physician’s fee and as 
much as $3,000 to hospital fees. Cesar- 
ean birth rates are approaching 30 
percent in many facilities; in contrast, 
the cesarean birth rate at, for exam- 
ple, the nurse-midwifery service in 
North Central Bronx, is approximate- 
ly 13 percent. Finally, salary differen- 
tials have been noted as a factor in 
costs. The average salary of a nurse- 
midwife in 1976 was $16,200. While 
this figure has increased slightly, it 
contrasts sharply with the $89,310 
median income of obstetricians in 
1979. 

Nurse-midwives practice in a variety 
of settings—including hospitals, public 
health departments, private practices 
with physicians, family planning clin- 
ics, and independent and group prac- 
tices with other nurse-midwives. I 
would like to stress that it is of para- 
mount importance that nurse-mid- 
wives in the independent and group 
practices receive full hospital admit- 
ting privileges. In many hospitals, 
these privileges are unjustifiably 
denied. Although neither of my bills 
can address this problem directly, it is 
my hope that as the unique services of 
nurse-midwives are recognized and re- 
inforced through expanded reimburse- 
ments, physicians and hospital admin- 
istrators will share in that recognition 
and allow all qualified nurse-midwives 
to receive hospital admitting privi- 
leges. 

Let me turn once again to the two 
In 


pieces of legislation before us. 
today’s age of rising health care costs, 
it is crucial that consumers have the 
right to select the health care delivery 
system and the health care provider of 
their choice. Thus, I believe it is im- 


portant that individuals receiving 
health care benefits under Govern- 
ment health plans and under medicare 
be free to avail themselves of a nurse- 
midwife for maternity care or routine 
gynecological care. In passing these 
bills, we will be taking the first step 
toward introducing true competition 
in our health care delivery system.e@ 


THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 
IRISH AFFAIRS 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in observance of the fourth anniversa- 
ry of the Ad Hoc Congressional Com- 
mittee on Irish Affairs. It has been 4 
years since this committee was formed 
to express support for the goals of 
peace, freedom, and justice through 
nonviolence in Northern Ireland. I am 
proud to be a member of this most 
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worthy organization, and wholeheart- 
edly support its goals. 

The crisis in Northern Ireland is 
indeed a distressing one. Needless 
slayings and violence are part of the 
everyday existence of the Irish people 
in this northern Province. As a 
member of this committee, I have 
joined in cosponsorship of House Joint 
Resolution 158 calling on Great Brit- 
ain to “exercise greater urgency and 
flexibility in finding a humanitarian 
solution to the hunger strike crisis in 
Northern Ireland.” Great Britain must 
solve this terrible human crisis in 
Northern Ireland. 

The members of our committee have 
been informed that Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, in a major reshuf- 
fling of her Cabinet, announced that 
James Prior, formerly a key official in 
the Employment Ministry would 
assume the all-important position of 
Secretary of State for Northern Ire- 
land. According to press accounts, Mr. 
Prior took the position with the un- 
derstanding that he would be able to 
exert some degree of independence in 
his work as the highest British official 
in Northern Ireland. I am truly hope- 
ful that Mr. Prior is given this “degree 
of flexibility” while serving in this 
very difficult position. The British 
Government should reevaluate its 
policy position of direct rule in this 
troubled province along with its in- 
flexible position regarding the hunger 
strikers. 

On this, the anniversary of the ad 
hoc committee, I pledge to work with 
my fellow Members of Congress in an 
effort to bring peace once again to this 
strife-torn land. I extend my best 
wishes and support to Mr. Prior in his 
mission to the northern Province. His 
task is a difficult one and I hope that 
we can work together for the goals of 
peace, justice, and freedom.@ 


IMPROVING THE OFFSHORE OIL 
AND GAS LAW AND ESTAB- 
LISHING PROGRAM FOR OCS 
REVENUE SHARING 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, September 25, I 
introduced H.R. 4597 a bill to amend 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (OCSLA), the oilspill title of the 
1978 OCS amendments, and the Coast- 
al Zone Management Act. 

This bill is designed to refine and 
improve the OCS program by making 
some necessary changes to the basic 
offshore oil and gas law and the oil 
spill liability title. Also, it makes im- 
portant modifications in the Coastal 
Zone Management Act to establish a 
national ocean and coastal resource 
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management block grant program 
based on a small proportion of Federal 
OCS revenues. 

The premise of my proposed legisla- 
tion is that the offshore oil and gas in- 
dustry, the administration, and the 
coastal States have common interests 
that should supersede recent episodes 
of intense conflict. I support the ad- 
ministration’s policy of accelerating 
production from the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf. Such acceleration, however, 
must be developed in an environmen- 
tally sound manner and with the coop- 
eration of affected coastal States. H.R. 
4597 is a balanced bill that will correct 
certain deficiencies in the OCS law 
and clarify questions of liability with 
respect to the oilspill cleanup title of 
the OCS program. It will also correct 
an inequity in our present policy with 
respect to fiscal support for Federal 
activities in, or affecting, States by es- 
tablishing an OCS revenue-sharing 
program for coastal States to enhance 
their capabilities to address the prob- 
lems associated with energy activity in 
their respective coastal zones. 

This proposed legislation contains 
four titles. Title I amends the OCSLA 
to make a number of changes that will 
improve and expedite the leasing pro- 
gram conducted by the Department of 
the Interior. While protecting the en- 
vironmental and safety standards 


which the 95th Congress worked so 
long and diligently to enact, it would 
correct some of the unnecessary bur- 
dens that have been placed on the oil 
and gas industry. Title I would: 


Authorize the extension of the 
period of the least term, including the 
exploratory stage, under appropriate 
conditions and establish that extraor- 
dinary delays in receiving OCS-related 
permits, not attributable to the lessee, 
would be grounds for a lease term ex- 
tension; 

Require that Federal OCS-related 
permits be granted or denied within 90 
days of application, and establish a 
procedure for extension of such time 
period if required; 

Add “fair market value” as deter- 
mined by an assessment of bid values 
as a criterion in making leasing deci- 
sions; 

Mandate the establishment of inter- 
est-bearing accounts for cash bids so 
that interest will accumulate on cash 
bonus bids that may be rejected; 

Establish new time limits for com- 
mencing litigation to enjoin a lease 
sale; and 

Make needed changes in the tract 
size, due diligence, royalty overpay- 
ment, and criminal penalty provisions 
of the act. 

Title II contains amendments to the 
OCS oil spill liability title of the 1978 
legislation. It would: 

Clarify that the leaseholder is pri- 
marily liable for oil spill damages, 
cleanup, and removal costs; 
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Establish the right of such lease- 
holder to obtain liability protection 
through indemnity and cross-indemni- 
ty agreements; 

Would incorporate the concept of 
proportional and contributory negli- 
gence in determining awards for dam- 
ages; 

Allow reimbursement of Federal, 
State, and local cleanup costs to be 
counted against the liability limit; 

Provide a simplified system for evi- 
dence of financial responsibility; 

Remove the present ambiguity with 
respect to a guarantor’s liabilities; and 

Clarify and increase the limits of li- 
ability for damages, cleanup, and re- 
moval cost. 

Title III of the bill amends the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972. Specifically, the third title would 
amend the Federal consistency provi- 
sion of that act to modify the grounds 
upon which the Secretary of Com- 
merce may override coastal State deci- 
sions that certain activities are “incon- 
sistent” with their approved manage- 
ment programs. 

Additionally, the bill would reduce 
the maximum time for States to make 
consistency decisions. Presently, the 
law provides that for exploration, de- 
velopment and production plans, a 
State may take as long as 6 months to 
certify consistency or to make a deci- 
sion of inconsistency. Given the grow- 
ing experience of offshore develop- 
ment and the role of State govern- 
ments in making consistency determi- 
nations, the amendment provides that 
a State must make a consistency deci- 
sion on an exploration plan within 60 
days and on a development and pro- 
duction plan within 120 days. 

The first three titles of H.R. 4597, 
then, are designed to expedite OCS ex- 
ploration and development within the 
general provisions of existing law. 
These amendments are intended to 
rectify certain deficiencies in the 
OCSLA and the oil spill title and to re- 
quire coastal States to respond quickly 
to the offshore plans developed by the 
oil and gas industry. The justification 
for the provisions contained in these 
titles, however, would be difficult to 
assert without the provisions of title 
IV. 

Title IV would establish the national 
ocean and coastal resource manage- 
ment block grant program. It would 
create a fund for the sharing of Feder- 
al OCS revenues with coastal States to 
assist them in being prepared for, and 
having the capabilities to address, the 
impacts from energy activity in their 
coastal zones. 

The money would be used for the 
continuation and enhancement of 
their coastal zone management pro- 
grams, the coastal energy impact pro- 
gram, the national sea grant college 
program, the Commercial Fisheries 
Research and Development Act, and 
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6 Anadromous Fish Conservation 
ct. 

A fund would be established consist- 
ing of 5 percent of all OCS revenues— 
up to a limit of $300 million per year— 
to be available for block grants to 
coastal States, starting in fiscal year 
1984. 

The revenue-sharing program con- 
tained in title IV is intended to ad- 
dress the budget cuts proposed by the 
administration. These cuts include an 
immediate phaseout of Federal sup- 
port for the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act and a termination of the 
coastal energy impact program 
(CEIP). Although CZM and CEIP are 
targeted for termination, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has proposed a 
significant acceleration of its 5-year 
OCS oil and gas leasing program. It 
makes little sense to increase signifi- 
cantly offshore lease sales while, at 
the same, terminating important 
coastal and ocean resource manage- 
ment programs that States need to 
deal with such an increase. Addressing 
these seemingly inconsistent policies is 
one of the major purposes of title IV. 

Additionally, there is the difficult 
question of equity between interior 
States and coastal States with respect 
to the sharing of Federal revenues. 
The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as 
amended, provides that 50 percent of 
all Federal mineral leasing receipts be 
allocated to the States in which the 
land is being leased. In fiscal year 
1982, the Department of the Interior 
estimates that over $700 million will 
be available under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for affected States. Coastal 
States, on the other hand, are not au- 
thorized to tax or generate revenues 
from Federal leases on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. This revenue sharing 
proposal provides some equity to 
Coastal States to remedy this situa- 
tion. However, it should be noted that 
the proposal in title IV of H.R. 4597 is 
considerably less, in terms of money 
and proportion, than in the Mineral 
Leasing Act. Whereas the latter pro- 
vides 50 percent of Federal revenues— 
approaching $700 million in the next 
fiscal year—the former calls for only 5 
percent of OCS revenues with a ceiling 
of $300 million. 

This is a moderate solution to the 
problem of maintaining coastal State 
capabilities in dealing with Federal 
offshore leasing decisions. The propos- 
al will expedite OCS development in 
an environmentally sound manner, ra- 
tionalize the policy of increased lease 
sales with coastal protection. And 
enable coastal States to expedite their 
decisionmaking authority by the con- 
tinuation of their coastal management 
efforts. 

The bill is a reasonable and balanced 
approach to the need for an increase 
in our domestic supply of energy while 
providing coastal States with the sup- 
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port they need to assist in that devel- 
opment. I urge my colleagues to 
review the provisions of H.R. 4597 and 
to provide their support when this leg- 
islation reaches the floor of the 
House.@ 


TOWARD A 20TH CENTURY VIEW 
OF RETIREMENT AND WORK 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, 
often, it seems that the Congress is 
trying to solve today’s problems with 
yesterday’s solutions. Nowhere is this 
more the case than in our response to 
the needs of our citizens for an ade- 
quate old age income. In this area, we 
are about a century behind. Our cur- 
rent national pension program was ap- 
propriate for the needs of the 19th 
and early 20th century, is outdated 
and strained today and will be wholly 
inadequate and inappropriate for the 
needs that will confront out citizens 
only 30 to 50 years from now. 

To develop a sound and forward 
looking national retirement policy, we 
must start where countless Presiden- 
tial commissions and conferences have 
failed: We need to develop a modern 
view of retirement and we need to sug- 
gest the appropriate mix of private 
and public programs that would give 
each citizen a fair chance to live a dig- 
nified old age. A modern perspective 
on retirement can only be gained by 
examining the history of our current 
concept of retirement. Then, we must 
consider the problems facing today’s 
retirees who try to live within that 
concept. Finally, it is worthwhile to 
consider the economic case for retire- 
ment and to suggest a legitimate role 
that Government might perform. 

I, RETIREMENT AS A SOLUTION TO A 19TH 
CENTURY CRISIS 

Retirement is a modern concept. 
Prior to the 19th century, there are 
few examples of individuals leaving 
the world of work and continuing to 
receive income. The idea that this 
might be a normal life pattern result- 
ed from technological and medical ad- 
vances during the industrial revolu- 
tion, the consequent personal and 
social tragedy for the aged and, final- 
ly, the attempts of Government to re- 
dress these problems. 

THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE 

The industrial revolution fundamen- 
tally changed the nature of work and 
the family. Older people in earlier eras 
had continued to contribute to society 
and work to their capacity while con- 
tinuing to live with their families. Be- 
cause farming was the dominant occu- 
pation prior to the industrial revolu- 
tion, work tended to be a family enter- 
prise in which both earnings and work 
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were shared. In this environment, 
marginal contributions by older citi- 
zens were required and were routinely 
made. Technological changes drasti- 
cally altered the social landscape of 
the United States and the world in the 
later 19th century. The extended 
family began to disintegrate as more 
and more workers moved to cities and 
worked in factories. This change in 
the work habits of America had pro- 
found social and psychological effects. 

On the social level, many older 
Americans simply could not survive in 
the new industrial era. The low piece- 
work wages and the long hours of 
early factory life simply wore them 
out. The situation was so severe that 
in 1903 Edward Everett Hale, former 
Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, declared, 
“there is now no place in our working 
order for older men.” For the great 
majority of older American workers, 
continuing to work at a reduced level 
was not an available option. 

This crisis of income was further ag- 
gravated by a profound psychological 
change that arose in the early 20th 
century in the United States. The 
growth of the cities, increased immi- 
gration and the steady expansion of 
industry contributed to the develop- 
ment of a negative view toward the old 
in society. 

The impact of changes in the work 
patterns and expectations of the old 
was magnified dramatically by an- 
other development of the industrial 
age: improved health care. In 1850, 
parents on the average lived only 1 or 
2 years beyond the age of their chil- 
dren’s dependency. In 1830, about one- 
third of all native-born Americans 
reached age 60; in 1900, more than 
half did; and in 1975, four-fifths 
reached this age. As a result of these 
changing life expectancies, more and 
more individuals have faced an old age 
without adequate sources of income. 

THE FATE OF THE OLD 

With a changed work role, a nega- 
tive public attitude and a growing old 
population, the results were predict- 
ably grim. Many of the elderly suf- 
fered incredible hardship in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. In 1910, 
for instance, the majority of Ameri- 
cans who lived in State pauper institu- 
tions were elderly: 60 percent in Ohio; 
62 percent in Pennsylvania; 87 percent 
in Wisconsin; and 92 percent in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In this environment, there was im- 
mense political and social pressure to 
help the elderly gain some measure of 
financial security. Retirement did not 
begin as a desirable state to which the 
aged could aspire. Instead, it was un- 
dertaken as a last resort to rescue the 
old from abject poverty. 

THE GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 

America was late in discovering the 
age problem. France established a na- 
tional old age support system in 1850. 
Compulsory systems were established 
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in Germany in 1889, Austria in 1906, 
England in 1908, France in 1910, Ru- 
mania in 1912 and Sweden in 1913. Al- 
though Theodore Roosevelt recog- 
nized the problem of the aged and 
urged the Congress to act in 1908, it 
was 30 years later before major action 
was taken. 

The Social Security Act was the 
major national response to the prob- 
lems of the aged in maintaining useful 
employment. The impetus for the act 
was a combination of the dynamics of 
the industrial changes described 
above, the reduced public confidence, 
because of the depression, in the abili- 
ty of individual savings to ward off old 
age economic hardship, and the desire 
to reduce the number of older people 
in the work force so that new jobs for 
the young could be created. According 
to Robert Ball, former commissioner 
for the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the system was intended to pro- 
vide supplemental income for those 
who suffered reduced earnings capac- 
ity due to old age. Therefore, the 
system was created with barriers like 
the retirement test to discourage those 
who could continue to work from retir- 
ing and drawing social security funds. 
The effect of this provision may be 
= opposite of that originally intend- 
ed. 


II. A CONCEPT OUT OF DATE 


There is a very real possibility that 
our current retirement policies actual- 
ly work against those who seek to 
remain in the work force and earn a 
smaller income. A recent publication 
by the Department of Health and 
Human Services noted that the labor 
force participation of older men, over 
65, has decreased steadily from 1900— 
when two out of three older men 
worked—to 1978—when only one out 
of five older men continued to work. 
The President’s Commission on Pen- 
sion Policy noted that this trend has 
accelerated significantly in recent 
years with male aged 65 and over par- 
ticipation in the labor force dropping 
from 39 percent in 1950 to 20 percent 
in 1979. Participation rates have also 
dropped for men aged 55 to 65 and the 
report says these declines have been 
particularly dramatic for men in their 
early sixties. 

These reduced participation rates 
are the result of a variety of factors 
including the retirement test work dis- 
incentive, the availability of medicare 
to retirees when few of those em- 
ployed have access to any comparable 
medical care program—particularly 
important since adults over 65 spend 
about 2.5 times as much on medical 
care as those under 65—and the liber- 
alization of social security benefits and 
the linking of these benefits to in- 
creases in the CPI. Despite public 
statements about the limited role of 
social security, recent public policy 
has emphasized the role of social secu- 
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rity as a primary old age income pro- 
gram and has made it progressively 
less attractive for older citizens to con- 
tinue in the workforce once they qual- 
ify for benefits. 

The option of social ‘security cover- 
age, of course, is not the only impedi- 
ment to increased labor force partici- 
pation by older Americans. Mandatory 
retirement ages are one barrier that 
should be carefully examined and, 
when reasonable, eliminated. Also, in- 
adequate training and education are 
often as real a barrier for older citi- 
zens as they are for those who are 
younger. Manpower training programs 
and job counseling programs need to 
be thoroughly integrated with any na- 
tional policy that sets the goal of in- 
creased labor force participation by 
older citizens in the next century. 

Regardless of its cause, the move- 
ment toward early retirement has put 
an increasing strain on our social secu- 
rity system and has reduced the 
amount of productive work contribut- 
ed to our society by older Americans. 
There is a very real possibility that we 
will not be able to afford this trend in 
the future. 

III. THE CRISIS TOMORROW 

As I have noted, the concept of re- 
tirement grew out of a need to rescue 
the old from poverty and to provide a 
supplement to their reduced but still 
present earning power. However, in 
our success in improving social securi- 
ty, we have built disincentives for 
those who desire to continue in the 
workforce. I do not believe that we can 
afford to continue our trend toward 
lower participation in the workforce 
by older Americans through the next 
century. In their book, “The Graying 
of Working America,” Harold Shep- 
pard and Sara Rix cite several disturb- 
ing estimates concerning the effects of 
a declining birth rate and an increas- 
ing life expectency— 

A 1973 study demonstrated that maintain- 
ing our current level of social security bene- 
fits would require regular compounded per 
capita national income increases of over one 
per cent each year through the year 2020; 

A 1975 study suggested that even if we 
were to increase the retirement age to 65, by 
the year 2050 the Social Security tax rate 
would have to be 17.55 per cent. 

There is no shortage of dire predic- 
tions and projections. Certainly, there 
is substantial reason to believe that 
our Social Security System will be 
under increased financial pressure. 

Census projections indicate that 
over the next 75 years the number of 
elderly persons will more than double 
while the total population will in- 
crease by only about 50 percent. Any 
such projection, however, is based on a 
series of assumptions—generally his- 
torical—that could prove to be incor- 
rect. The major variables that could 
change this picture are the birth rate 
and the average life expectancy. To 
date, the recent trend in these varia- 
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bles has been in an ominous direction 
as far as the financial support of our 
older population is concerned. The 
birth rate has undergone a substantial 
decline while medical advances have 
resulted in an increasing life expectan- 
cy for most Americans. There is a very 
real chance that the census estimates 
of national age distribution may un- 
derestimate the growth of our elderly 
population in the next century. 

Maintaining current benefit levels 
and retirement practices will require 
either: First, a reversal of current de- 
mographic trends; or second, a dra- 
matic increase in national productivi- 
ty. These events could occur, but they 
seem unlikely. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence that the recent trends of in- 
creased life expectancy and declining 
productivity could accelerate. We are 
running up against some severe re- 
source constraints that could further 
reduce our productive capacity and 
thereby threaten the maintenance of 
our current social security system. 

LIFE EXPECTANCY 

Between 1940 and 1973, the life ex- 
pectancy of white males age 65 in- 
creased from 12.1 year to 13.2 years. 
For white females, the increase was 
from 13.6 to 17.3. Life expectancy for 
nonwhite males increased from 12.2 
years to 13.1 years; and for nonwhite 
females, the increase was from 14 to 
16.2. These impressive gains could be 
surpassed by advances over the next 
50 years. For instance, a medical 
breakthrough that reduced heart dis- 
ease deaths by half could extend the 
life of an average 65-year-old male by 
an additional 2.4 years and add 2.5 
years to the life expectancy of the av- 
erage 65-year-old female. If heart dis- 
ease could be eliminated as a cause of 
death, both male and female 65-year- 
olds could expect to live more than 6 
years longer—from one-third to one- 
half longer than they currently can 
expect to live after they reach that 
age. Medical breakthroughs of this 
type are possible and they would cer- 
tainly exacerbate the problem of a 
growing, needy, aged population. 

TECHNOLOGICAL AND RESOURCE 
DIMENSIONS 


No less an authority on American 
business than Peter Drucker has ob- 
served that future retirees’ claims for 
benefits can be satisfied only out of 
the production of the future. They are 
dependent on the capacity of the 
people at work to produce a surplus of 
goods and services for them, and on 
the willingness of the productive pop- 
ulation to hand the surplus over 
against the claims of the retired 
people. 

Recent 


with increased 


history 
energy costs and declining productivi- 
ty raises serious questions about 
whether the dramatic rate of econom- 
ic growth and consumption that has 
occurred in the last 50 years can be 
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continued over the next 50 years and 
through the next century. The Global 
2000 report that was recently issued 
by the Council on Environmental 
Quality and the State Department 
highlights the disturbing trends that 
are occuring in the worldwide overcon- 
sumption of our natural resource base 
for economic growth. 

Certainly, it is possible that these 
trends could be reversed by major 
technological breakthroughs. Identifi- 
cation and rapid implementation of al- 
ternative energy sources or improved 
conservation technologies, massive de- 
velopment and implementation of new 
service sector productivity technology 
and improved worldwide competition 
by the United States could return the 
United States to the preeminent 
growth experienced over the last 100 
years. However, this is probably a best 
case possibility rather than a probable 
future for our economy. I believe that 
we should be willing to plan our retire- 
ment future on the basis of our proba- 
ble economic future, not on best case 
assumptions. The future is uncertain 
and disturbing enough that I believe 
that we should be prepared for major 
problems when we plan for it. It seems 
to me that in designing a viable retire- 
ment program for the 21st century, we 
need to pay heed to the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Pension 
Policy, which states: 

The definition of retirement, which has 
been thought of as moving from full-time 
employment to full-time leisure, may need 
to be revised: 


We may be forced to consider a re- 
tirement future for Americans that in- 
volves a continuing, though reduced, 
level of participation in the work force 
throughout their retirement years. 


IV, THE ECONOMIC CASE FOR RETIREMENT 


I believe that a strong case can be 
made that because salary and other 
employment benefits do not compen- 
sate an individual adequately for his 
nonproductive years and do not allow 
sufficient savings for these years, it is 
appropriate for the Government to 
insure that both industry and the em- 
ployee set wages aside, through the 
social security payroll tax, to replace 
an employee’s future reduced earning 
capacity. However, this argument be- 
comes increasingly disputable when it 
is argued that the goal of retirement 
should be a 100-percent replacement 
of preretirement income. Very few in- 
dividuals who reach age 65 lose all po- 
tential to earn income. In a theoretical 
sense, individuals should be covered by 
contributions based on the wear and 
tear of their productive capacities and 
should receive increasing benefits as 
their capacity to earn is reduced. I can 
see no strictly economic justification 
for a government system that compen- 
sates equally those who choose not to 
work and those who are incapable of 
work. The Congress has recognized 
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this distinction is some degree by 
adding disability provisions to the gen- 
eral social security system. 

Moving from the theoretical to the 
practical, there is no way to adequate- 
ly evaluate every individual’s reasona- 
ble work history expectations and to 
tailor a retirement plan to each indi- 
vidual’s needs and work capacity. 
Some general standards, like the age 
65 retirement standard, need to be ap- 
plied uniformly and objectively. How- 
ever, I believe that such standards 
should be reasonably linked to an indi- 
vidual’s contributions to the retire- 
ment system, as the current social se- 
curity benefits are, and that the pay- 
ment of benefits should not be re- 
stricted in such a way that they drive 
productive and interested workers out 
of the work force, as I believe the 
social security system mistakenly does. 
The national retirement system 
should in some way recognize that not 
all people have equal work capacity 
and that some people in hazardous or 
extremely burdensome occupations 
simply wear out earlier than others 
do. 

V. CONCLUSION 

Like many others, I have come to 
the House floor to express my views 
on the Nation's social security crisis. I 
am convinced that over the longer 
term, this is a crisis that cannot be 
solved by any amount of reform or 
fine tuning of the social security 
system alone. Declining birth rates, 
coupled with increased life expectancy 
have set into motion a long-term crisis 
for America. Our population is aging 
and we will be unable to support a 
large group of retirees through social 
security alone without imposing severe 
taxes on our Nation's youth. 

In my comments today, I have de- 
scribed the history of retirement 
policy in America, the nature of the 
current aging crisis in America, the 
possible resource and technological di- 
mensions of this problem and the eco- 
nomic ease for considering a Govern- 
ment role in planning for old age 
income. I do not believe that our cur- 
rent systems can meet the challenge 
ahead. It is my hope that the Congress 
will take the type of broad perspective 
that I have outlined when dealing 
with our aging crisis. 

I believe that this crisis can only be 
solved by a comprehensive approach 
that considers private pension and sav- 
ings programs as well as social security 
and that also addresses the plight of 
older citizens who desire work and are 
capable of working. I also believe that 
the momentous and fundamental 
change that such an approach re- 
quires can only be made with a long 
lead time that provides working Amer- 
icans with adequate notice of the 
changes that may be necessary. 

Addressing these issues means that 
we must reevaluate the nature of re- 
tirement. We must be especially con- 
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cerned about the role of work in 
America’s retirement future.e 


WHY DO THE LIBERAL HUMANI- 
TARIANS IGNORE IRAN 
TODAY? 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
three recent articles concerning the 
Khomeini regime in Iran. The first ap- 
peared on September 24 in the Wash- 
ington Post and was entitled “Shah’s 
Sister Views Events in Iran with Bit- 
terness and Grief.” The second article 
appearing on September 24 in the New 
York Times was entitled “Khomeini 
Calls for Purge of Leftist Schoolchil- 
dren.” The last article appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun on September 28 and 
was entitled “Revolutionized Iranian 
children now oppose Khomeini; some 
executed.” 

The articles set forth what has be- 
fallen Iran since the maniac Khomeini 
has come to power. Not only has his 
regime officially executed well over 
1,000 people in the last 2 years, but 
now he has turned his wrath upon 
helpless schoolchildren, some of them 
only 12 years old. While we do not 
have accurate figures on the total 
number of Iranians executed, but not 
officially announced, the number is 
believed to be several thousand. 

As the Shah’s sister appropriately 
asks, where are the human rights law- 
yers who were so active during the 
Shah's reign? Now that Khomeini is 
killing thousands, where are the liber- 
als who demanded the overthrow of 
the Shah for incarcerating radical ele- 
ments of the opposition? Is a regime 
that executes children somehow less 
reprehensible than a regime that im- 
prisons marxist terrorists? Why have 
we heard nothing from Amnesty Inter- 
national over these recent events? Or 
do they only attack conservative secu- 
lar regimes that are pro-Western, but 
not conservative religious ones that 
have declared themselves our enemy? 
Anyone who has developed a sense of 
political, religious and human values 
opposes restrictions on basic freedoms, 
especially when it involves the loss of 
our ultimate freedom—the right to 
live. It is, therefore, all the more 
vexing that the traditional human 
rights establishment is silent while 
Khomeini murders his fellow country- 
men. If they hope to retain their 
credibility, the human rights estab- 
lishment must demonstrate a sense of 
balance. They must apply their princi- 
ples to all regimes. But alas, I have 
just recalled that they do not have the 
time for balance and true justice. 
They are too busy attacking El Salva- 
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dor this week, South Korea next week, 
and maybe Argentina thereafter. 

This selectivity may let them sleep 
at night, but it would not help the op- 
pressed or the dead in Iran, Vietnam, 
the Soviet Union, 


Kampuchea, 
Cuba. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1981] 


SHAR’S SISTER VIEWS EVENTS IN IRAN WITH 
BITTERNESS AND GRIEF 


(By Edward Cody) 


Parts, Sept. 23.—From the sad luxury of a 
guarded Paris apartment, Princess Ashraf 
Pahlavi spends her days looking back at her 
twin brother’s former empire, now the 
Islamic Republic of Iran, a country at war 
with itself. 

Increasingly, as the Tehran government 
meets terrorist opposition with bloody retri- 
bution, the news from home brings grief, de- 
spair and more bitterness to a woman who 
shared the shah’s flight, his embarrassing 
search for a refuge and, she feels, his be- 
trayal by former President Jimmy Carter. 

“I would like to know," she said in an 
interview, “where are the human rights law- 
yers who in my brother's time were making 
such a fuss over a simple arrest or so-called 
infringements on freedom of the press and 
things like that, Where are they? Why are 
they keeping silent now? I would like to 
make an appeal to the world, to the interna- 
tional community. Why do they remain 
silent? Where is Amnesty International 
now?” 

She added, in soft, subdued French: “It 
hurts me to see my people killed like this.” 

Although she is regal and elegant at 61, 
the princess looks to a visitor like she 
indeed has been hurt. 

By the revolution: 

“in my opinion, it was not a revolution. It 
was a revolt and a foreign conspiracy of red 
{communists] and black [moslem clergy] 
from abroad.” 

By the distance between Iran and its 
former monarchy, represented by the 
shah’s 21-year-old son Reza in his Cairo 
exile: 

“We need a military coup first. Then we 
can restore democracy and the constitution 
that we have had since 1906. We already 
have a king—Reza IIl—who succeeded his 
father legitimately.” 

By the Carter administration's refusal of 
her brother after Ayatollah Khomeini took 
over in Iran: 

“If my brother died so fast, if his death 
was before its time, it is because the Carter 
administration did not let him get proper 
medical treatment. I don't say there could 
have been a miracle, that he would have 
lived forever, but he would have lived for 
five or six years more. And for that, it was 
the Carter administration, and I condemn 
them severely for that.” 

Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, stricken 
with cancer in several organs, died 13 
months ago in a Cairo military hospital 
beside the Nile after an operation on his 
spleen. Behind him were 37 years on the 
Iranian throne during which he was singled 
out by the United States as its major ally in 
the Middle East until the Islamic revolution 
drove him from power. 

In the princess’s view, Carter and his na- 
tional security adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
also deserve much of the blame for his 
downfall and the turmoil that has since 
gripped Iran. 

“Six months before all these things hap- 
pened, Mr. Carter was in our house, and he 
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gave so much praise to my brother, saying 
he was the greatest leader in the world and 
that we should follow his advice, and that 
Iran was an island of security,” she said, re- 
calling Carter’s Tehran visit on New Year’s 
Eve 1977. “How could they think, six 
months later, that he was a tyrant and a 
despot and a dictator and that they had to 
get rid of him?” 

The princess, who was reported to have 
played an active advisory role during her 
brother's final days on the throne, con- 
demned what effort the Carter White 
House did make as bumbling and ineffec- 
tive. 

“Between Carter, Brzezinski and the State 
Department, there was never any coordina- 
tion,” she said, “and meanwhile, my country 
was coming apart.” 

After summer in her villa at Juan-les-Pins 
on the French Riviera, the princess is back 
in Paris for a time. Later she will move on 
to her New York apartment, she says, and 
in the meantime she is receiving the monar- 
chist opposition leaders who have made 
Paris their base and who are trying to orga- 
nize a military coup in Iran. 

Her French-educated daughter, Princess 
Azadeh, devotes most of her time to work 
among young monarchist exiles, leading a 
group that puts out its own newspaper and 
is associated with former Gen. Bahram Ayr- 
yana. The group is best known for participa- 
tion in the hijacking last month of one of 
three French-built Iranian missile boats off 
Spain as they were being delivered to the 
Iranian Navy. 

Aside from a burst of publicity surround- 
ing the hijacking, however, most attention 
has focused on former president Abol 
Hassan Bani-Sadr and Massoud Rajavi, 
leader. of the leftist Mujaheddin-e-Khalg 
guerrillas, who fled Iran together and 
sought exile here July 29. 

Perhaps with that in mind, Princess 
Ashraf invited The Washington Post for an 
interview to “speak openly, to say what I 
have in my heart, what I think.” Bani-Sadr 
and Rajavi have ample funds from Libya 
and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
to finance their opposition, she charged, 
while “on this side of the opposition we 
don’t have any money.” 

“All those stories about the billions of the 
royal family are not true,” she added. “We 
are not comfortable. It takes money to do 
anything, even to have an army, a comman- 
do group. It takes money, and we don’t have 
it.” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 24, 1981) 


KHOMEINI CALLS FOR PURGE OF LEFTIST 
ScHOOLCHILDREN 


Lonpon, Sept. 23 (Reuters).—Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini called today for a 
purge of left-wing students and teachers as 
10 million Iranians started the new school 
year. 

In a message broadcast by the Teheran 
radio, Iran’s revolutionary leader urged 
loyal students and their instructors to expel 
opponents of his Moslem fundamentalist 
regime. 

Reached by telephone, parents of children 
as young as 7 said they had had to sign a 
commitment that their children would not 
take part in political activities or even ideo- 
logical discussions while at school. 

“It is incumbent on both teachers and stu- 
dents,” Ayatollah Khomeini said, “to do 
their best to identify corrupt elements and 
to cleanse schools of the dirt of these 
people.” 
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DEMONSTRATIONS BY STUDENTS 


The Teheran radio said millions of stu- 
dents briefly attended their classes and 
then took part in nationwide marches dem- 
onstrating support for the clergy-dominated 
Government. Teheran residents described 
the marches as small and peaceful, despite 
official fears of clashes between students of 
different political views. 

During today’s mass rallies pro-Govern- 
ment students shouted: “Heretic hypocrites 
must be expelled from schools!” This was an 
allusion to supporters of the radical Peo- 
ple’s Mujahedeen organization. Most of the 
1,000 Iranians reportedly put to death for 
anti-Governmnent activities in the last 
three months were believed to have been 
Mujahedeen members. 

The Teheran radio said today that 22 
more leftists had been put to death in the 
continuing wave of executions. The official 
Pars press agency also said that some Muja- 
bedeen members were killed when their Te- 
heran hideout was blown up by a home- 
made bomb. 

The Ayatollah’s message, which marked 
the first time he had asked formally for a 
purge of school children, also demanded 
that university professors purge what he 
called “dependents on the East and West su- 
perpowers.” 

PURGE OF TEACHERS 


Thousands of university professors and 
school teachers were purged last year after 
a call by Ayatollah Khomeini for a cultural 
revolution and “Islamization” of the educa- 
tion system, and Iranian universities are 
still closed. 

Ali Akbar Parvaresh, the Education Minis- 
ter, speaking to a student rally at Teheran 
University, urged the establishment of intel- 
ligence departments in schools and the ex- 
plusion of nonfundamentalist students. 

Iranian sources quoted officials of the 
Education Ministry as saying that some 
teachers had refused to accept up to 40 per 
cent of their former students because of 
their left-wing leanings. 

Some parents who went to school with 
their children this morning said teachers 
had banned the use of felt-tipped pens and 
that students possessing them would be ex- 
pelled. The pens are often used by students 
to write slogans on walls. 


{From the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 28, 1981] 


REVOLUTIONIZED IRANIAN CHILDREN Now 
OPPOSE KHOMEINI; SOME EXECUTED 


BEIRUT, Lebanon (AP),—Iran’s schoolchil- 
dren, once swept up in the revolution which 
overthrew the monarchy, now are appearing 
in the ranks of leftists devoted to toppling 
Ayatollah Rubollah Khomeini’s fundamen- 
talist Islamic regime. Scores have been re- 
ported imprisoned, tortured or executed. 

Teenagers and even young children march 
at the forefront of demonstrations against 
the clergy’s tight grip on day-to-day life. 
They distribute leaflets denouncing the 
hundreds of executions of Mujahadeen 
Khalq guerrillas and other leftists who are 
waging the terror campaign of bombings 
and assassinations against Khomeini loyal- 
ists. 
Revolutionary officials, including Tehran 
Prosecutor General Assadollah Lajavardi, 
have called for the execution of “even a 12- 
year-old child if that child participates in an 
armed demonstration.” 

Ayatollah Khomeini himself, in radio 
broadcasts, exhorts schoolchildren to 
inform on fellow pupils who harbor 
thoughts harmful to his theocracy. 
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“Nearly 200 fighting Mujahadeen children 
have been executed in the past few days,” 
the Mujahadeen Khalq’s leader, Massoud 
Rajavi, said in a statement from his exile in 
Paris. 

Contacted later by the Associated Press, 
he said he had learned that “30 of my sis- 
ters, children belonging to the Majahadeen 
Militia Girls,” had gone before firing 
squads. Their ages ranged from 9 to 14, he 
said he was told. 

Education Minister Ali-Akbar Paryaresh, 
in a telephone conversation with the AP, 
denied that schoolchildren as young as 12 
have been executed. 

“This is not the case at all,” he said, but 
he did not respond to the question of 
aan high school students were execut- 
ed. 

Mr. Parvaresh, one of the five Khomeini 
disciples running for president in Friday's 
election to replace the assassinated Moham- 
mad Ali Rajai, said some high schoolers 
“who are fighters against Islam have been 
arrested and are in prison.” 

But he said it was too early to tell how 
many students have been imprisoned, be- 
cause schools opened for the fall semester 
on Wednesday. 

Several Iranian sources, who stayed out of 
politics during the late shah’s regime and 
continued that aloofness after his downfall 
in 1979, told the AP they had personal 
knowledge of 30 Tehran high school girls 
being executed earlier this month. 

These sources, interviewed here and con- 
tacted by telephone in Tehran, said they 
knew some of the girls and their families. 

They said the girls were accused of be- 
longing to the Mujahadeen Khalq and dis- 
tributing its literature at their school last 
spring. They were rounded up and taken to 
Evin Prison, and executed two days later, 
the sources said. 

An Iranian woman, recounting a separate 
case, said a 12-year-old girl in the class of a 
teacher friend was executed for writing 
“death to Khomeini” on a wall. 

As part of the campaign to muzzle dissent 
in the schools, some high school pupils have 
been arrested and tortured, sources told the 
AP. 


One case cited by a young Iranian man re- 
cently arrived here involved a 19-year-old 
who graduated from Tehran high school 
last spring. The teenager was arrested at his 
home and accused of distributing Mujaha- 
deen leaflets at school. 

After refusing to confess to plotting to kill 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards, the traveler 
said, interrogators burned the young man's 
right arm, left leg and back with cigarettes. 
The traveler said he saw the scars, which 
spelled out the sentence: “The Revolution- 
ary Guard is victorious and his enemy is 
dead,” which takes 24 letters to spell in 
Tran’s Farsi language. 

A half-dozen other Iranians contacted by 
telephone all reported there were reports 
circulating in Tehran that up to 70,000 high 
schoolers had been barred from school this 
fall. One source said a low-ranking Educa- 
tion Ministry official had verified this. 

Education Minister Parvaresh, asked 
about it, said: “Those who are fighters 
against Islam and the Islamic Republic were 
not competent and did not register [for 
classes].” 

He said he did not know how many were 
banned but “they are a very, very small 
number.” e 
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ACID RAIN: AN INTERNATIONAL 
THREAT 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues the following arti- 
cle taken from the current issue of 
Sports Illustrated magazine on the se- 
rious and continually damaging prob- 
lem of acid precipitation. I believe this 
article is an extremely beneficial and 
enlightening source that covers the 
damage acid rain causes to our envi- 
ronment as well as to wildlife and pos- 
sibly humans. It has even affected the 
very building we are gathered in, the 
U.S. Capitol and many of the histori- 
cal monuments throughout the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The article mentions that problems 
due to acid rain exist in many States, 
some of which are Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, California, Washington, 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. These are only a few of 
the areas suffering from acid precipi- 
tation. Many more are known and 
countless areas are yet to be discov- 
ered. Acid rain is not a matter to be 
taken lightly. It is an ominous, silent 
killer quietly eating away our natural 
resources and killing our wildlife right 
before our eyes. As the title of the fol- 
lowing article suggests, acid rain is 


truly “An American Tragedy” that we 
must direct our attention to and re- 
solve as quickly as possible. 
[From Sports Illustrated, September 21, 
1981) 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
(By Robert H. Boyle) 


A chemical leprosy is eating away at the 
face of the U.S. It’s popularly known as acid 
rain, but rain isn’t the only culprit. 

The true name for this phenomenon is 
acid precipitation. In addition to acid rain, it 
includes acid snow, acid sleet, acid hail, acid 
frost, acid rime, acid fog, acid mist, acid dew 
and “dry” deposits of acid particles, aerosols 
and gases. And it’s not only this country’s 
problem. It is, however, the responsibility of 
the U.S.—as both perpetrator and victim of 
this ecological crime—to recognize the ex- 
treme dangers of acid precipitation and to 
take steps to remedy it before it becomes so 
pervasive as to be irreversible. 

Acid precipitation is caused by the emis- 
sion of sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides 
from the combustion of fossil fuels. Natural 
sources, such as volcanoes and mud flats, 
can emit sulfur dioxide into the air, but 
their contribution is small. “About 90% of 
the sulfur in the atmosphere of the north- 
eastern United States comes from man- 
made sources,” says Dr. George R. Hendrey, 
leader of the Environmental Sciences Group 
at the Brookhaven (N.Y.) National Labora- 
tory. 

Once aloft, the sulfur dioxide and the ni- 
trogen oxides can be transformed into sulfu- 
ric and nitric acids by reacting with mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, and air currents can 
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carry them hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
of miles from their source. When these 
acids precipitate to earth, they can have a 
devastating impact on lands and waters that 
have little natural buffering capacity. 

Acid precipitation can kill fish and other 
aquatic life outright. In Scandinavia, which 
is downwind of pollution pumped into the 
skies in Western Europe, it has already de- 
stroyed fish life in 5,000 lakes in southwest- 
ern Sweden and in seven Atlantic salmon 
rivers and 1,500 lakes in southern Norway. 

Acid precipitation can have damaging ef- 
fects on human health. 

Acid precipitation may pose a menace to 
crops and forests. 

Acid deposition is already disfiguring 
buildings and monuments, including the 
U.S. Capitol. 

Acid precipitation, according to many sci- 
entists, is now the single most important en- 
vironmental problem in North America. It’s 
no Tellico Dam vs. snaildarter issue, in 
which an obscure branch of the biological 
tree was threatened by technology. Rather, 
acid precipitation is a problem of towering 
dimensions. DDT contamination posed seri- 
ous problems in this country, but it couldn’t 
match acid precipitation’s capacity for de- 
struction on so many fronts and on such an 
overwhelming scale. 

Think this kind of stuff is hyperbole? In 
Canada, where the province of Ontario 
alone has lost an estimated 4,000 lakes and 
could lose another 48,000 in the next two 
decades, there’s an urgent need to curb the 
sources of the pollution, many of them lo- 
cated in the U.S., that have created such 
devastation and dismal prospects. But 
there’s precious little indication that Wash- 
ington is going to act. On the contrary, 
there’s every indication that the Reagan 
Administration, whose Clean Air Act Work- 
ing Group is chaired by Interior Secretary 
James Watt, is planning to gut that act 
when it comes up for renewal or amend- 
ment in Congress this session. The Clean 
Air Act, which as written in 1970 doesn't 
really address the problem of acid precipita- 
tion, needs strengthening, not gutting—es- 
pecially by the inclusion of measures to cur- 
tail acid precipitation. The revised law 
should require, among other things, the 
burning of low-sulfur coal, the installation 
of scrubbers at critical plants, investment in 
alternative energy sources and the estab- 
lishment of emissions standards on a region- 
al—or “bubble”—basis. The costs would be 
very little compared to the rate hikes im- 
posed in recent years by OPEC. A 2% sur- 
charge on the average utility bill in the East 
would get rid of half the sulfur dioxide in 
the region. These aren't far-out figures ad- 
vanced by some wild-eyed eco-freak; they're 
from the report of the National Commission 
on Air Quality, the members of which are 
appointed by the President. 

In the U.S., acid precipitation falls almost 
continuously on the ecologically vulnerable 
lands and waters of West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine; in short, the 182,496-square-mile 
northeast quadrant of the U.S. Acid precipi- 
tation has destroyed trout streams, trout 
ponds and bass lakes, which is unsettling if 
not disastrous; it is also very close to render- 
ing the Quabbin Reservoir, which serves 
more than two million people in the metro- 
politan Boston area, an economic disaster. 
The cost to keep the water potable in years 
to come promises to be enormous. As Alan 
VanArsdale of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality Engineering 
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explains, “Our charge is to provide good 
water and, of course, we'll do that. But as 
the reservoir gets worse, the cost goes way 
up. Who wants to treat a 39-square-mile 
lake?” 

This is a point often overlooked by the 
Reagan Administration: Environmental con- 
sciousness often makes good economic 
sense. In the classic pay-me-now-or-pay-me- 
later scenario, the costs the environment is 
not exacting today from the industries con- 
tributing to the acid rain problem, it will 
claim tomorrow from the public sector to 
clean up the resultant mess. 

An official of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency recently told Senator George 
Mitchell of Maine that the Administration 
isn’t going to take any action as long as acid 
precipitation was confined to the Northeast. 
But that part of the U.S. isn’t the only af- 
fected area. Southeastern states, from Flori- 
da to Kentucky, are being hit by the same 
mess. Some rain that falls on Raleigh, N.C. 
is more acid than white vinegar; The Char- 
lotte Observer routinely reports on rain 
acidity on its weather page; and the Blue 
Ridge Parkway has become known as the 
Gray Ridge Parkway because of air-pollut- 
ing ammonium sulfate, a form of acid pre- 
cipitation. 

Acid precipitation, often at levels that 
have been associated with the beginning of 
lake acidification in Scandinavia, is now fall- 
ing on sensitive lands and waters in Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. It is also falling in New 
Mexico, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Califor- 
nia and Washington. 

That the barn door is still wide open after 
several prize horses have escaped seems ir- 
relevant to the very people who are charged 
with guarding the door. No portion of the 
U.S. has been harder hit than the Adiron- 
dack Mountains in upstate New York. The 
Adirondacks lie in an area affected by pol- 
luted air masses coming from the Ohio 
River Valley, southern Canada and the 
Middle West. What has happened in the Ad- 
irondacks is a preview of what might occur 
elsewhere. 

“It’s insidious,” says C. V. Bowes Jr., the 
owner of Covewood Lodge, a resort on Big 
Moose Lake in the western Adirondacks. 
Bowes is standing in the living room of his 
house looking out at the acid waters of Big 
Moose, one of 212 Adirondack lakes and 
ponds that have so far been documented as 
acidified. It was on Big Moose, in 1906, that 
Chester Gillette drowned his lover, Grace 
Brown, thereby providing Theodore Dreiser 
with the basis for an American Tragedy, an 
ironically prophetic title in view of what has 
happened in recent years. The still pristine- 
appearing lake is now so acid that swimmers 
sometimes emerge with bloodshot eyes. 
Except for the few odd fish that hover 
about spring holes in the bottom, the trout 
are gone. 

“I can remember how good the fishing 
was,” Bowes says. “Then, 30 years ago, it 
slowly ‘started to tail off. First the state 
blamed it on the big blowdown of 1950, 
when we lost 75 percent of our coniferous 
trees in the aftermath of a hurricane. The 
state said that the downed trees made the 
water poorer for fish. No one suspected 
what was wrong, but we should have known 
something was crazy when the trout the 
state stocked would run out of the lake 
down the outlet to the Moose River. The 
state next blamed the beaver. The conserva- 
tion department said the beaver were warm- 
ing up the water by damming tributary 
streams, and the department began dyna- 
miting dam after dam, dozens of them. Acid 
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rain was never mentioned. We never even 
heard about acid rain until five years ago, 
when we started reading about the trouble 
in Sweden and Canada.” 

By his own account, Bowes should have 
known better. Before he bought Covewood 
Lodge, a rustic hotel, in 1951, he was a pro- 
fessional naturalist on the staff of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society. Even after Bowes 
left Audubon, he ran field trips to Central 
and South America, the Caribbean and 
Africa. But for all of his expertise in the 
workings of the world around him, he 
admits he didn’t have a glimmer about acid 
precipitation until it was too late. 

The incident that opened Bowes’s eyes oc- 
curred only a year ago, at the start of the 
tourist season. In July and August, when 
business is hectic at the Lodge, Bowes, his 
wife, Diane, and their two young daughters, 
Kimberly and Rebecca, move out of their 
house and live in an apartment on the third 
floor of the hotel. They are downstairs run- 
ning the hotel all day and use the apart- 
ment only at night. One evening in July 
1980, Kimberly and Rebecca turned on the 
faucet in the apartment to get a drink of 
water. They complained that it tasted 
“funny.” Indeed it did, and analysis diclosed 
that it contained five times the State 
Health Department's permissible amount of 
lead and three times the permissible 
amount of copper. It was determined that 
acid precipitates entering the spring that 
supplied the water for Bowes’s hotel had 
leached the metals from the building’s 
plumbing in poisonous amounts, 

The lead and copper could be tasted in the 
water from the apartment faucet because 
the water had been sitting in the pipe all 
day. Bowes checked all the water pipes on 
his property. All but one—a pipe in Bowes's 
own house—had highly acidic water. Bowes 
was puzzled by this until he learned that 
the contractor who had built the well serv- 
ing only the family’s house had used lime- 


stone around its tiling. The limestome neu- 
tralized the acid in the water. By construct- 
ing limestone filter beds for the Lodge’s 
water supply, Bowes was able to correct the 
problem. Which only begs the question: 
How many people dependent on wells in the 
Adirondacks, and other places where acid 


precipitation comes into contact with 
metals, know what's in their water? And 
what's the consumption of that water doing 
to those who drink it? 

Five miles up the road from Covewood 
Lodge in the hamlet of Big Moose, Bill Mar- 
leau sits in an armchair in the living room 
of his small farm house. He's ticking off the 
lakes in the area that have been acidified, 
including Woods Lake, where he has had a 
small cabin for years. Except for the three 
years he served in the Navy during World 
War II, Marleau has spent his entire life in 
Big Moose. He's of the opinion that acid 
precipitation has an even more widespread 
effect on the region than has yet been docu- 
mented. Marleau isn’t a scientist. He doesn't 
have data printouts to substantiate his 
views. But he’s a state forest ranger—he has 
been one for 33 years—and until the fishing 
collapsed, he was an ardent angler. 

“Almost everything is down,” says Mar- 
leau. “Everything. Acid rain affects the 
birds that feed on fish, the fur-bearing ani- 
mals that feed on fish. The way I look at it, 
everything in nature is dependent on food, 
and when you reduce the food supply of 
those birds and animals, it affects other 
birds and animals that aren’t directly de- 
pendent on aquatic insects and fish. 

“The snowshoe rabbit is down, the fox is 
way down, deer are down, way down, the 
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bobcat is down, the raccoon is down. Even 
the porcupine is disappearing. Bear is 
fairly plentiful, but of course a bear is like a 
pig. It will eat anything from bark to gar- 
bage. Frogs and crayfish are way down. 
Kingfisher, osprey, gulls, they're all down. 
The loon has disappeared.There are no may- 
flies, and darning needles are way down. 
There used to be clouds of them when there 
were thick hatches of mosquitoes. The mos- 
quitoes are nothing like when I was a kid. 

“You don't see fish jump anymore. There 
are no fish to jump, and even if there were, 
there’d be no insects to make them jump. It 
gets to a point where you're going to have 
to play God again and start all over by 
making the environment comfortable for 
the littlest insect.” 

Acidity is measured on the pH—literally, 
potential of Hydrogen—scale, which runs 
from acidic at its low end to alkaline at the 
high. Every value below 7, the neutral point, 
is increasingly acidic. The pH scale is expo- 
nential, so that pH 4.6 is 10 times more 
acidic than pH 5.6, and pH 3.6 is 100 times 
more acidic. 

“Pure” water is slightly acidic, a pH of be- 
tween 5.6 and 5.7, because the water mole- 
cules combine with carbon dioxide naturally 
present in the atmosphere and form weak 
carbonic acid. While scientists are not cer- 
tain that rain was ever “pure”—for instance, 
a million years ago it may have had pHs as 
high as 6 or 7 as the result of free-floating 
alkaline dust—they do know that trouble 
begins when the acidification of precipita- 
tion is intensified. The median pH for pre- 
cipitation in the Northeast is generally ac- 
cepted to be 4.3. Although not “officially 
measured,” the lowest recorded level for a 
single storm anywhere in the world is be- 
lieved to have occurred in the fall of 1978 in 
Wheeling, W. Va. According to the U.S. EPA 
there, over the course of a three-day drizzle, 
pHs of under 2 were discovered, more than 
5,000 times more acid than normal rain. For 
comparison, the pH of bottled lemon juice is 
2.1. 
Although data are meager, the evidence 
indicates that in the last 20 to 30 years the 
acidity of precipitation has increased in 
many parts of the U.S. At present, the U.S. 
annually discharges more than 26 million 
tons of sulfur dioxide into the atmosphere. 
Just three states, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
are responsible for nearly a quarter of this 
total. 

Overall, two-thirds of the sulfur dioxide in 
U.S. skies comes from gas-, coal-, and oil- 
fired powerplants. Other sources: industrial 
boilers, smelters and refineries, 26 percent; 
commercial institutions and residences, 5 
percent; and transportation, 3 percent. Be- 
tween now and the year 2000, utilities are 
expected to double the amount of coal 
burned. 

At present, the U.S. pumps some 23 mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen oxides into the atmos- 
phere. Transportation sources account for 
40 percent; power plants, 30 percent; indus- 
trial sources, 25 percent; and commercial in- 
stitutions and residences, 5 percent. What 
makes these data even more disconcerting— 
and statistically unpredictable—is that emis- 
sions have trebled in the last 30 years. 

In addition to sulfuric and nitric acids, 
acid precipitation often carries with it other 
products of combustion, such as lead, zinc, 
mercury, copper, cadmium and nickel, 
among other poisonous heavy metals. Be- 
sides dumping loads of such metals on once- 
balanced ecosystems, acid precipitation can 
also leach from the soil metals, notably alu- 
minum, that are already present, 
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After the Clean Air Act was passed in 
1970, utilities often sought to meet its 
standards by building very tall stacks. The 
EPA calculates that there are now 180 
stacks more than 500 feet tall as compared 
to only two in 1969. Tall stacks can relieve 
local air pollution, but they increase acid 
precipitation in downwind areas. In 1974, 
American Electric Power ran ads boasting 
that it was the “pioneer” of tall stacks. The 
ads proclaimed that the tall stacks dispersed 
“gaseous emissions widely in the atmos- 
phere so that ground-level concentrations 
would not be harmful to human health or 
property.” These emissions, American Elec- 
tric Power said, are “dissipated high in the 
atmosphere, dispersed over a wide area, and 
come down finally in harmless traces.” The 
ads derided “irresponsible environmental- 
ists” who wanted strict controls over the 
emissions and accused them of “taking food 
from the mouths of the people to give 
[themselves] a better view of the moun- 
tain.” Except for one thing: It’s clear now 
that those “harmless traces” are not harm- 
less. 

The effect of acid precipitation on a body 
of water depends on the nature of the rock 
and soils in the watershed. A watershed con- 
taining readily available calcium and mag- 
nesium or carbonates weathered from lime- 
stone can buffer acid in much the way an 
Alka-Seltzer or a Rolaids tablet will neutral- 
ize an upset stomach. Some parts of North 
America, such as the Middle West with its 
more alkaline soils, have great buffering ca- 
pacities, but there are other areas that have 
hard rock and/or infertile sandy soil, and 
these have minimal buffering capacity. Geo- 
logic outcroppings and anomalies can make 
for vast differences within an area. How 
much acid precipitation it takes to acidify a 
specific body of water depends on that 
body’s acid-neutralizing capacity, chemical- 
ly measured as its total alkalinity. A lake 
with, say, 10 parts per million total alkalini- 
ty is low on alkalines, and in time acid can 
destroy it. Knowledge of the total alkalinity 
of a body of water and whether that alkalin- 
ity is decreasing is essential because pH can 
be a deceptive figure, dropping sharply only 
as buffering capacity is finally destroyed. 

Snowfall can play a key role in acidifica- 
tion. Dr. Ernest W. Marshall, a geologist 
specializing in snow and ice, believes he can 
track different storms through the Adiron- 
dacks weeks after they have occurred by 
digging into the snowpack and examining 
individual storm layers. To Marshall, it’s no 
coincidence that the Adirondack lakes that 
suffer most each spring lie on the range’s 
western slope and receive the greatest snow- 
fall. “The snow and ice store acids for three 
to four months,” Marshall says, “and then 
when the spring melt comes, lakes and 
streams get one hell of a slug of acids. It’s as 
though a pack-a-day smoker gave up ciga- 
rettes for four months and then tried to 
make up for what he had missed by smoking 
dozens of packs in just 10 days.” High acid 
episodes during snowmelt are not unusual in 
lakes and streams that otherwise seem 
normal, In Norway, these episodes have 
been linked with large fish kills. 

At 6.5 pH level, brook, brown, and rainbow 
trout experience significant reductions in 
egg hatchability and growth. At 5.5, large- 
mouth and smallmouth bass, walleyes and 
rainbow trout are eliminated and declines in 
other trout and salmon populations can be 
expected. Below 5, most fish are unable to 
survive. 

A low pH can cause female fish to retain 
their eggs, but even if the eggs are laid, mor- 
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tality can be high in acidified waters be- 
cause fish are ultra-sensitive in the egg, 
larval and fry stages. Ironically, as new 
year-classes of fish fail to develop, the older 
fish become bigger because of reduced com- 
petition for the food, and anglers will often 
report.sensational catches. 

Why do the fish die? Low pH by itself 
interferes with the salt balance freshwater 
species need to maintain in their body tis- 
sues and blood plasma. But apart from that, 
there’s another factor at work: aluminum. 
Acid precipitation “mobilizes” (puts into cir- 
culation) aluminum, one of the most abun- 
dant metals in the crust of the earth, and as 
Dr. Carl Schofield, a Cornell University 
aquatic scientist, discovered, aluminum can 
be lethal to fish and other organisms at pH 
levels that are normally considered safe for 
the host fish themselves. Acidification also 
mobilizes mercury and cadmium, and fish 
that don’t die may become poisonous to 
predators who eat them—including the 
human kind—because of the accumulation 
of such heavy metals in the fish’s tissues. 

Besides losing its fish life, it appears an 
acidified body of water also loses hundreds 
of other organisms, including insects, mol- 
lusks and certain types of algae. However, a 
few species can actually thrive. The water in 
an acidified lake is often a crystalline blue, 
but the bottom is sometimes carpeted with 
fibrous mats of algae, thick enough to be 
picked up and shaken like a rug. Bacteria 
that can thrive without oxygen live beneath 
such mats, where they decompose plant 
matter and produce gases that bubble to the 
surface in the summer months. “I suspect 
that this is the cause of the garbage-dump- 
like odor that wafts over the surface of 
some acidified Adirondack lakes during the 
warmest part of the year,” says Brookha- 
ven’s Hendrey. 

There’s another bizarre touch: Tree leaves 
that fall into streams, lakes, and ponds 
become pickled and simply stay there. The 
bacteria and fungi that would normally 
begin to break down the leaves are inhibit- 
ed, and the same holds: for stoneflies and 
other aquatic insects that eat leaf detritus. 
Given this, leaves can build up in a body of 
water, and as Hendrey says, ‘Acidification is 
accelerating the rate of the filling-in of 
ponds. The accumulation of meterial is ab- 
normal, and it’s increasing so rapidly that 
soon it may have negative effects for human 
beings.” 

Scientists at the Freshwater Institute in 
Winnipeg, Canada are attempting to docu- 
ment the most minute changes that occur in 
acidified lakes. In 1969, the Canadian gov- 
ernment established the Experimental 
Lakes Area southeast of Kenora, Ontario by 
setting aside 46 lakes for scientific investiga- 
tion of pollutants. Like thousands of other 
lakes in eastern Canada, ELA lakes are situ- 
ated on the granitic Canadian geologic 
shield, and because they are remote from 
sources of pollution, they are basically un- 
disturbed. Inasmuch as the hydrological, 
meteorological, chemical, biological and 
physical characteristics of all 46 lakes have 
been measured, any one of them can serve 
as an experimental laboratory, with others 
acting as controls. Early research in the 
ELA centered on the effects of phosphate 
detergents, which led to their reduced use in 
Canada, and in 1976 the emphasis shifted to 
the effects of acid precipitation. The scien- 
tists took one lake—it has no name, just the 
designation Lake 223—and over the course 
of the next four years added three metric 
tons of sulfuric acid to it. Dramatic changes 
have already occurred. The pH of 223 has 
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dropped from 6.5 to 5.6; aluminum, zinc and 
other toxic metals have been mobilized and 
are present in increasing concentrations; a 
small mysid shrimp, an important food for 
lake trout, has disappeared, as has the fat- 
head minnow; the population of slimy scul- 
pins has dropped sharply; and there is a 
greater incidence of deformed laketrout em- 
bryos. 

Although the phenomenon of acid precipi- 
tation has been recognized only in recent 
years, it probably began about a century 
ago. Dr. Stephen A. Norton and his col- 
leagues at the University of Maine have 
found buildups of lead and zinc far greater 
than the natural background levels in sedi- 
ment cores extracted from the depths of 
New England and Scandinavian lakes. The 
cores show that the initial buildups began 
100 years ago and then increased startlingly 
in the 1940s. In approximately 100 years 
lead has increased as much as 300% over the 
background level and zinc as much as 700%. 
Moreover, additional studies of the sedimen- 
tary remains of diatoms, microscopic one- 
celled algae, and of cladocerans, microscopic 
crustacea, indicate “biological changes relat- 
ed to acidification of some of the lakes.” 

As early as 1872, Robert Angus Smith 
noted that coal burning in Great Britain 
caused acid precipitation, and shortly after 
the turn of the century English scientists C. 
Crowther and H. G. Ruston reported that 
“acid rain,” the term they used, had killed 
or reduced the yields of timothy, radish, let- 
tuce and cabbage grown near Leeds in the 
industrialized Midlands of Great Britain. 

In 1959 a Norwegian fisheries inspector, A. 
Dannevig, first attributed the decline in fish 
in southern Norway to the increasing acidi- 
ty of the water, but he had no idea that the 
acids came from the sky. At the same time 
Eville Gorham, a Canadian ecologist then in 
England and now at the University of Min- 
nesota, published a number of papers dem- 
onstrating that acid precipitation could 
affect the buffering capacity of bedrock, 
soils and lakes. 

But it was not until 1967 that Svante 
Odén, a young colleague of pioneering 
Swedish atmospheric scientists Karl Gustav 
Rossby and Erik Eriksson, made the break- 
through that identified acid precipitation as 
a serious environmental threat. Odén, who 
had been asked to do research on surface- 
water chemistry, theorized that the increas- 
ing acidity of Swedish waters was the result 
of atmospheric fallout of sulfates. The 
Swedish government asked him to write a 
report on his hypothesis, and while Odén 
was working on it, he received a call from a 
fisheries inspector in western Sweden who 
asked, “Is it possible that a massive fish kill 
we have found could be related to the acid 
precipitation?” Odén recalls, “That was a 
shock to me, because that was the first real 
indication that acid precipitation had an 
impact on the biosystem.” 

Odén’s report, issued in 1968, showed that 
acids emanating from Great Britain and 
West Germany were having a deleterious 
impact on Swedish rivers and lakes, particu- 
larly in the southwestern part of the coun- 
try. The report created a sensation, and 
Odén was invited to lecture at universities 
in the U.S., where other scientists, notably 
Dr. Gene E. Likens at Cornell and one of his 
graduate students, Charles Cogbill; Dr. F. 
Herbert Bormann of Yale; Dr. James N. 
Galloway of the University of Virginia; and 
Dr. Ellis Cowling at North Carolina State 
began investigating acid precipitation. Cowl- 
ing was instrumental in the establishment 
of a National Atmospheric Deposition Pro- 
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gram, which has a network of sampling sta- 
tions across the U.S. and in Canada. Dr. 
Harold Harvey and Dr. Richard Beamish at 
the University of Toronto focused on lakes. 
Likens and his colleagues at Cornell were in 
a particularly advantageous location in up- 
state New York. Dr. Dwight Webster, a Cor- 
nell professor of fisheries science, had been 
working on several Adirondack lakes that 
had been losing their trout populations, and 
Schofield, the Cornell aquatic scientist, ex- 
amined the data Webster had accumulated. 
As Webster says now, “Everything began to 
fall into place.” In time, even utilities joined 
in. Since 1977, the Electric Power Research 
Institute, a non-profit arm of the utility in- 
dustry, has funded $14.5 million in acid pre- 
cipitation research. 

Apart from being a threat to aquatic life, 
acid precipitation poses other problems, 
some of which are the concern of Dr, Mi- 
chael Oppenheimer, a senior scientist at the 
Environmental Defense Fund headquarters 
in New York City. Oppenheimer recently 
gave up his post as an atmospheric chemist 
with the Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics in Cambridge, Mass. to join 
EDF so he could deal full time with acid 
precipitation and related issues. 

“On certain days the air pollution from 
Los Angeles blows across the Southwest,” 
says Oppenheimer. “Add that pollution 
drifting out of the L.A. basin to that from 
large power plants and smelters in the 
Southwest, and some of our best views in 
the West, such as the view of the surround- 
ing ridges from within the Bryce Canyon 
National Park, are reduced. The haziness is 
caused by the microparticulates associated 
with acid precipitation. Congress was specif- 
ically concerned about this when it passed 
the Clean Air Act. There are possible effects 
on climate. Particulate matter reduces the 
penetration of sunlight, and I think it likely 
this will have some effect on climate in the 
Northeast and perhaps elsewhere. 

“There are also possible adverse effects on 
human health. The first human-health 
effect is the inhalation of suspended micro- 
particulates of nitrate and sulfate materials. 
For years asthmatics have gone West for 
their health, and the inhalation of micro- 
particulates can affect asthmatics, old 
people and children. We're concerned now 
that fine particles are causing widespread 
health damage in the Northeast.” 

The “Northeast Damage Report,” written 
for a consortium of Northeastern states by 
Jennie E. Bridge of the New England Inter- 
state Water Pollution Control Commission 
and F. Peter Fairchild of the Northeast 
States for Coordinated Air Use Manage- 
ment, states “Human health is also directly 
impacted by sulfates and other fine parti- 
cles transported in the atmosphere. Impacts 
range from serious respiratory and cardio- 
vascular diseases to death from cancer. High 
levels of sulfate in the Northeast, largely 
due to long-range transport into the region, 
contribute significantly to morbidity in the 
region. The probability of dying from air 
pollution-related diseases is twice as high in 
the Northeast than in other regions of the 
United States.” 

According to Oppenheimer, “A second ad- 
verse human health effect is the leaching of 
toxic materials into drinking water supplies, 
both ground and surface waters.” In some 
parts of the U.S., homeowners obtain their 
drinking water from roof catchments that 
drain into cisterns. In Ohio, for example, 
there are 67,000 such systems. In a study of 
40 catchment-cistern homes in Clarion and 
Indiana counties in western Pennsylvania, 
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Dr. William E. Sharpe, a water resources 
specialist at Penn State, found that 28 
homes, or 70 percent, had lead concentra- 
tions—already in the water when it arrived 
as rainfall—in their water supplies that ex- 
ceeded the EPA's “safe” level (50 parts per 
billion), Nine of the homes had hazardous 
lead concentrations caused by acid corrosion 
of the plumbing. ‘“‘People who rely on roof 
catchments have very definite problems,” 
Sharpe says. “There are possible health ef- 
fects, and there are economic costs. They’re 
going to have to lay out $600 to $1,000 per 
household to make rudimentary changes. 

The rural sections of Clarion and Indiana 
counties have no public water supplies, and 
there's an irony here: Deep and surface coal 
mining has polluted the ground and surface 
waters so they're unfit to drink, and the 
people have turned to the sky as a last 
resort. It's the coal that’s mined in the area 
and shipped to power plants that’s coming 
back to kill their last resort.” 

Acid deposition readily affects metals, 
marble and limestone, and it is accelerating 
the degradation of buildings and monu- 
ments in the U.S. and abroad. Some of those 
affected in this country include the Statue 
of Liberty, the Washington Monument and 
the Capitol. “The east side of the Capitol is 
white Lee marble from Lee, Mass.,” says Dr. 
Erhard Winkler of Notre Dame. “There are 
craters one-quarter inch or more in it. It 
looks like shrapnel has hit it. What has hap- 
pened is that because of acid precipitation, 
the hard minerals in the marble had 
changed to talc.” 

With one or two exceptions, the impact of 
acid precipitation on crops and forests has 
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are more variables to contend with in terres- 
trial ecosystems than aquatic ecosystems. 
But experimental work with simulated acid 
rain has shown a number of harmful effects 
on crops, such as the leaching of nutrients 
from foliage, the inhibition of nitrogen fixa- 
tion essential to photosynthesis and the re- 
duced yields of pinto beans and soybeans. 
Indeed, Dr. Lance Evans of New York's 
Manhattan College estimates that as a 
result of acid precipitation soybean farmers 
annually suffer a loss of $50 million because 
of a 1% reduction in yield. 

Probably the most significant work on 
North American forests is that being done 
in the Green Mountains by Dr. Hubert Vo- 
gelmann and Margaret Bliss of the Universi- 
ty of Vermont and Dr. Thomas E. Siccama 
of Yale. In a paper to be published in the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club (a 
peer-review journal), they report a startling 
50 percent dieback in red spruce on Camels 
Hump, Jay Peak, Bolton Mountain and 
Mount Abraham. The dieback has occurred 
in the last 15 years on land that the scien- 
tists has previously studied. “Examination 
of dying trees has not revealed disease orga- 
nisms,” they write. “The fact that trees of 
all ages become necrobiotic suggests that 
they are under environmental stress, but it 
is not clear what stress or stresses are in- 
volved. . . . Red spruce decline is especially 
pronounced at upper mountain: elevations 
where precipitation is high and fog is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Studies currently under- 
way in the Green Mountains indicate that 
both rain and fog at these elevations are 
highly acid. . . . Heavy metals (i.e., lead, 
copper and zinc) are known to be accumu- 
lating in forest soils at upper elevations. 
Since the environment of high elevations is 
normally fragile, it is possible that recent 
atmopheric pollution is sufficient to tip the 
balance of trees already growing -in a 
stressed situation.” 
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What's being done to curtail acid precipi- 
tation? A lot, in Canada. Canadians know 
they have a great deal to lose besides lakes 
and rivers. Forest products are the biggest 
industry in that country. The single largest 
source of sulfur dioxide emissions in North 
America is the International Nickel Compa- 
ny’s nearly one-quarter-mile-high super- 
stack, the tallest in the world, in Sudbury, 
Ontario. Every day the stack spews 2,500 
tons of sulfur dioxide into the atmosphere, 
and some of it reaches the U.S. The stack 
used to exude more than 5,000 tons of 
sulfur dioxide a day, but INCO is now under 
provincial orders to cut emissions to 1,950 
tons a day by 1983 and make further reduc- 
tions thereafter to the lowest feasible level. 
Until last year, provincial governments set 
the standards for emissions of sulfur and 
notrogen oxides—much in the manner that 
the Reagan Administration is planning to 
propose that emissions regulations be estab- 
lished by individual states—but Canada 
amended that law in 1980, giving Parlia- 
ment the authority to control sources that 
contribute to pollution “across national 
boundaries.” 

But Canada can’t go it alone. Two-thirds 
of the sulfuric acid that falls there origi- 
nates in the U.S., and Canada is waiting to 
see what the U.S. is going to do when Con- 
gress and the Administration reconsider the 
Clean Air Act, probably in December. If the 
utility industry has its way, the U.S. will not 
take effective action now. 

Utility arguments against control of emis- 
sions sometimes are absurd, but the indus- 
try also presents the following seemingly 
cogent points: 

It is unclear whether precipitation is be- 
coming more acid in the East, That’s true, 
but there are large areas of the U.S. and 
Canada that can’t endure anywhere near 
current levels of acidity without suffering 
further damage. 

Fish in Florida lakes with a low pH “show 
no sign of dying.” Correct. What isn’t said is 
that the fish are stunted and emaciated, 

The “three lakes in the Adirondacks" ar- 
gument. This is a favorite of Dr. Ralph 
Perhac of the Electric Power Research In- 
stitute. On Feb. 27, 1980, Perhac testified 
before the House Subcommittee on Over- 
sight and Investigations that: “In EPRI’s 
lake acidification study, we have found 
three lakes in the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York State which have very different 
acidities, yet these lakes lie within a few 
miles of each other and chemistry of the 
rainfall is the same at all three. Obviously 
some factor other than precipitation is re- 
sponsible for the acidity.” What Perhac 
didn’t tell the Congressmen was that the 
three lakes in question—they happen to be 
Panther, Sagamore and Woods, Bill Mar- 
leau’s old favorite—have different buffering 
capacities. On March 19, 1980, Perhac re- 
peated the same testimony to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Environmental Pollution. 

Sudden acidification of a body of water, in 
itself, may not be responsible for fish kills. 
Perhac used this argument before both the 
House and Senate subcommittees last year, 
and he cited a case of a kill that occurred in 
the Tovdal River in Norway in early 1975. 
It’s true that the sudden acidification “in 
itself,” to quote Perhac’s hedge phrase, 
didn’t kill the fish. What Perhac didn’t say 
was that it was determined that the likely 
killing agent was aluminum, mobilized by 
the acid snowmelt. 

Acid rain is turning up in remote parts of 
the world, such as Hawaii. Therefore acid 
rain is natural and industry cannot be 
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blamed. This argument is completely irrele- 
vant to the situation in the northeastern 
U.S., where natural sources are far too small 
to account for the observed sulfuric acid in 
precipitation. Yes, rain in Hawaii is acid, 
ranging from 5.2 at sea level to 4.3 at 7,500 
feet, but the scientists who documented 
this, John O. Miller and Alan Yoshinaga of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, have suggested that convective 
rainstorms may reach high up into the tro- 
posphere to precipitate pollutants coming 
from distant sources. Recently Canadian sci- 
entists reported that pollutants traveling 
3,000 miles and more from Europe, Asia and 
possibly North America are causing a perva- 
sive haze in the Arctic during winter and 
spring. 

A reduction in sulfur dioxide emissions in 
the Midwest and Northeast, say of 50 per- 
cent, wouldn’t cause a 50 percent decline in 
suspended sulfates, wet sulfur deposition 
and acid precipitation in the Northeast. “It 
is true that there is not a one-to-one corre- 
spondence in reductions,” says Oppen- 
heimer, who has been studying the chemical 
transformation and deposition of sulfur, 
“but long-range transport models indicate 
that 50 percent reductions would lead to 
very signficant decreases closer to 50 per- 
cent than to zero.” 

Any acidified waters could be restored by 
liming is useful only on a limited Band-Aid 
scale for the preservation of unique fish 
populations. “It has its place currently in 
fishery management, but it isn’t viewed as 
the solution to the problem," says Cornell's 
Schofield. Harvey of the University of To- 
ronto says, “Let us dismiss out of hand that 
we can lime the northeast quadrant of a 
continent.” Liming also doesn’t answer the 
other threats posed by acid precipitation. 

“In 1980 two scientists who tested ice core 
samples concluded that acid rain existed 
long before the Industrial Revolution. They 
found the samples, which were taken from 
the Antarctic and the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, laden with acid, One sample was 350 
years old.” This “well-documented and 
proven information” is cited in the Edison 
Electric Institute's publication, Before the 
Rainbow: What We Know About Acid Rain. 
This information is false. It was based on an 
article that ran in The Wall Street Journal 
on Sept. 18, 1980. That story began, “Acid 
rain, a recent concern of environmentalists, 
has been pelting the earth for centuries, ac- 
cording to findings by two University of 
New Hampshire scientists.” The two scien- 
tists referred to, Dr. Paul Mayewski and Dr. 
W. Berry Lyons, insist they made no such 
findings. “The story was extremely distort- 
ed,” says Mayewski. “There were no signifi- 
cant heavy acid traces at all in the cores, 
and we stressed to the man from The Wall 
Street Journal that we were doing research 
on ice and snow, not rain and acid rain.” 
Mitchell C. Lynch, whose byline appears on 
The Wall Street Journal story, stands by his 
piece as an accurate presentation of the in- 
formation given to him by the scientists. On 
Oct. 1, 1980 the Journal used Lynch's article 
as a peg for an editorial declaring that the 
“theory” that acid rain is a result of indus- 
trialization “has just taken a couple of body 
blows from Mother Nature.” 

Others have taken up the cry. In a speech 
last May at an international acid rain con- 
ference at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo, William N. Poundstone, execu- 
tive vice-president of Consolidation Coal 
Company, cited “research by two scientists 
at the University of New Hampshire. They 
studied Antarctic and Himalayan ice cores, 
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dating back 350 years. Here, clearly in the 
absence of fossil-fuel burning plants, they 
found pH values in the low 5s.” 

Industry representatives often use argu- 
ments such as the above to turn out articles 
that befuddle the public and legislators. 
Since they all seem to be reaching into the 
same old bag, it’s sometimes difficult to dis- 
cern who wrote what first. Two articles pub- 
lished back to back in Before the Rainbow: 
What We Know About Acid Rain, a 102- 
page paperback published by the Edison 
Electric Institute as part of its ‘“Decision- 
makers Bookshelf,” are just about identical, 
word for word, page after page, except for 
the placement of some paragraphs. 

Essentially that book is a compendium of 
articles intended to define the utility indus- 
try’s stance on acid rain. Its tone is set by 
Editor Carolyn Curtis, who, after seizing 
upon the fact that “natural rain is some- 
what acidic,” writes, “So by all rights we 
should have been saying for years, ‘It’s acid 
raining outside,’ or ‘Take your umbrella, It’s 
going to acid rain today.’ This sounds pre- 
posterous, but it’s true. Thus, our first un- 
derstanding is that the strong verbal image, 
‘acid rain,’ elicits more fear than it de- 
serves,” 

Curtis also writes that “what has been 
printed on this subject ranges from good 
through mediocre to bad in terms of editori- 
al consistency and scientific soundness. . . . 
The media—which have many fine writers, 
editors and, yes, thinkers—have painted for 
me an amusing portrait of two of our soci- 
ety’s most distinguished professions. One is 
of a scientist who one day comes across 
some surprising information: that precipita- 
tion is higher in acidity than distilled water. 
He scratches his head and says, ‘By golly, 
I've been wondering why all those fish have 
been disappearing!’ The other is of a govern- 
ment lawmaker. He reads a report that sci- 
entists are learning rain has a higher acid 
content than they realized before. He looks 
up at a staffer and shouts, ‘I knew it! It’s 
those so-and-sos in industry. They’ve been 
sending stuff up in the air and now it’s 
showering down on all of us.’ 

“If scientists and Congressmen were as 
overly reactive and quick to jump to conclu- 
sions as that, we would not have progressed 
beyond the alchemists and feudal system of 
the Middle Ages. On the other hand, if we 
knew all the scientific information there 
was to know and if every law had been 
passed, then those folks wouldn’t have 
much to do.” 

Fred Johnson of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission says, ‘‘The utility companies re- 
sponsible are dragging their feet and 
screaming and hollering that they need an- 
other 20 years of research. If we do that, 
it'll be too late. . . . They put out propagan- 
da, and this confuses the public, which is 
going to suffer in the end. I just got another 
piece of garbage in the mail today from 
General Public Utilities.” 

The GPU’s brochure that so exercised 
Johnson is called Take the Acid Test, and 
one of the questions it asks is: Is acid rain a 
problem in Pennsylvania? GPU's answer is, 
“The results of the studies to date are in- 
conclusive and often downright contradicto- 
ry. For example, the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission is blaming increasing acidity in 
the rainfall for low fish populations in some 
streams. But Dr. Robert P. Pfeifer, an asso- 
ciate professor at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, views acid rain as a boon to the 
Pennsylvania farming community. He said 
that without the sulfur and nitrogen 
brought down by acid rain, Pennsylvania 
would become barren of most vegetation.” 
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The utility industry has some formidable 
political allies on the state level, notably 
Ohio Governor James Rhodes, who has said 
that his State is no more to blame for acid 
rain than Florida is to blame for hurricanes. 
James F. McAvoy, former director of Ohio’s 
Environmental Protection Agency, admitted 
to Congress last year that his state is the 
largest single emitter of sulfur dioxide in 
the nation, but he refused to concede that 
acid precipitation was “a very serious prob- 
lem.” McAvoy testified: ‘Despite the report- 
ed effects of acid rain on the environment 
we cannot afford to overreact to prelimi- 
nary data, especially in light of our grave 
energy needs today ... We are aware that 
both the U.S. EPA and the White House 
have stated that it will take at least 10 years 
to accurately determine the extent, effects, 
sources and controls of this phenomenon. In 
our opinion, the 10-year figure may be 
overly optimistic. ...” Two months ago 
President Reagan nominated McAvoy for 
the Council on Environmental Quality. 

What do Administration officials think 
about acid precipitation? In April of 1980, 
David Stockman, now the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, told a 
Washington meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers that he was 
“somewhat of a self-avowed heretic” who 
didn’t belong to the “choir of the faithful 
committed to issuing melodious harmonies 
to the tenets of orthodoxy regarding the 
Clean Air Act.” Addressing himself directly 
to acid rain, Stockman went on to say, “I 
kept reading these stories that there are 170 
lakes dead in New York that will no longer 


carry any fish or aquatic life. And it oc-~ 


curred to me to question . . . well how much 
are the fish worth in the 170 lakes that ac- 
count for four percent of the lake area of 
New York? And does it make sense to spend 
billions of dollars controlling emissions from 
sources in Ohio and elsewhere if you're talk- 
ing about very marginal volume of dollar 
value, either in recreational terms or com- 
mercial terms?” 

After Stockman finished, an NAM spokes- 
man said he found it “encouraging to know 
that somebody who thinks like that is still 
in Washington and has something to say.” 
Stockman has much to say now about any 
approach to acid rain. As director of the 
OMB he has oversight of all environmental 
regulations. 

After the 1980 presidential elections, 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau of Canada 
said he planned to discuss acid precipitation 
with the new President at the first meeting 
between the two. They met and talked in 
Ottawa in March, but the signs are that 
their discussion yielded little progress on 
acid precipitation problems. A month after- 
ward, Robin Porter, the State Department’s 
specialist on pollution problems with 
Canada, said that any treaty with Canada 
on transboundary air pollution was “at least 
three or four years away.” Angry Canadian 
officials said that any such delay was unac- 
ceptable. 

Several weeks later the Administration 
further angered the Canadians when it 
failed to send its official representative— 
Frederic N. Khedouri, Associate Director of 
the OMB for Natural Resources, Energy 
and Science—to an acid rain conference in 
Buffalo. Among those stood up by Khedouri 
was Dr. Mark MacGuigan, Canada's Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. 

MacGuigan pointedly told the conference: 
“To ... those who propound the view that 
economic and energy considerations make 
significant controls unfeasible, I would 
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submit that significant emissions reduc- 
tions, if wisely applied, need not detract 
from economic and energy goals. Nor should 
the legitimate costs of production be passed 
off to another party—in this case another 
country. This is spurious in economic terms 
and irresponsible in the spirit of interna- 
tional legal considerations. 

“., . , acid rain is a serious bilateral issue 
because Canadians perceive that further 
delay in tackling the burgeoning threat of 
acid rain can result in further incalculable 
damage. Such delays would be particularly 
repugnant to Canadians if they were the 
result solely of narrow vested interests. 

“... it was an international arbitration in 
the 1930s between Canada and the United 
States that provided what is still the clear- 
est statement of the international law relat- 
ing to air pollution. At the conclusion of the 
Trail Smelter Arbitration, in which Canada 
had previously accepted liability for damage 
caused [to farmers] in the state of Washing- 
ton by fumes from a smelter in British Co- 
lumbia, the arbitral tribunal stated that ‘no 
state has the right to permit the use of its 
territory in such a manner as to cause 
injury by fumes in or to the territory of an- 
other, or the properties of persons therein.’ 

“T am certain that all responsible Ameri- 
cans accept that the rule of law should 
guide their relations with other countries as 
well as their internal activities. I am also 
certain that responsible Americans recog- 
nize that our mutual obligations must be 
met by dealing with the causes of acid rain 
to prevent further damage rather than con- 
centrating on remedies for damage after it 
has occurred.” 

The next move is up to Congress. Of all 
those who have addressed the issue, Oppen- 
heimer of EDF says it best: “We have taken 
a basic parameter of nature, snow and rain- 
fall, which touches everything, and we have 
changed the acidity by a factor of 10 to 100 
times over normal in the last half-century. 
Nature operates on a long time scale, but we 
have been making a host of changes at once, 
and all the cumulative effects of these 
changes on this country cannot be under- 
stood at once. This is a matter of grave con- 
cern. Acid precipitation is an incipient disas- 
ter of the first order, and if we don’t do any- 
thing, within 10 years we'll start to see seri- 
ously significant effects beyond already 
manifest fishless lakes.”"@ 


LEHMAN COLLEGE—50 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO THE BRONX 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend in my hometown of the 
Bronx, a dual celebration took place 
on the campus of Herbert H. Lehman 
College. This school, one of the finest 
4-year institutions in the city of New 
York university system, celebrated 
both the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of its campus and the 2d an- 
niversary of its new cultural and per- 
forming arts center. 

Lehman has made multifaceted con- 
tributions to our Bronx community as 
well as the city of New York as a 
whole. This began in 1931 when the 
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school was first established as a 
branch campus of Hunter College for 
Women, located in downtown Manhat- 
tan. A 2-year school was necessary in 
order to respond to the increased 
demand of women entering higher 
education when the need for these 
educational services could not be ac- 
complished downtown. 

Lehman College continued to grow, 
primarily as a school for women, until 
World War II interrupted its develop- 
ment and the U.S. military took over 
the campus and converted it to a train- 
ing facility for female recruits. Leh- 
man’s service to the community 
became, overnight, service to our na- 
tional defense and expanded into the 
international sphere in 1946 when the 
United Nations Security Council used 
its facilities for meetings. 

In 1951, the school was expanded 
into a full-fledged 4-year liberal arts 
institution in response to the contin- 
ued demand for college opportunities. 
In 1968, the school officially acquired 
its name—Herbert H. Lehman Col- 
lege—in honor of the 47th Governor 
of New York. The Lehman family re- 
tains an active interest in the work 
and the contributions of the school, 
highlighted on March 28 of every year 
when Governor Lehman's birthday is 
marked with a memorial lecture. 

In 1975, an entire new dimension 
was begun at the school when con- 
struction on a new, cultural and per- 
forming arts center began which 
would provide the outer boroughs— 
often the neglected sisters of the glit- 
tering Great White Way—with cultur- 
al activities of the highest caliber. 
Temporarily suspended because of the 
fiscal crisis faced by the city at the 
time, construction was finalized in 
1977 and the center opened its doors 
last September to a full house for the 
New York Philharmonic. 

It was a personal pleasure for me to 
attend last year’s opening for several 
reasons. First, as New York’s senior 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee which oversees Fed- 
eral arts legislation, I was proud that 
such an initiative was begun as it dem- 
onstrated the power of support for the 
arts at the local level and what com- 
munity leaders can do when they join 
forces on behalf of the arts. Second, as 
a member of the faculty at Lehman as 
an adjunct professor of political sci- 
ence, I rejoiced at the expansion of op- 
portunities that this center presents to 
students, in both an entertainment as 
well as an educational capacity. Final- 
ly, I was happy to be able to accompa- 
ny our former “First Lady of the 
Arts”—Joan Mondale—at the opening 
festivities. Having worked with her in 
the past on behalf of arts programs, I 
was familiar with her tireless advocacy 
for the arts across America and was 
pleased when she consented to attend. 

Credit for Lehman’s success as an in- 
stitution of higher learning as well as 
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a cultural center would not be com- 
plete without proper acknowledge- 
ment of the man who is responsible 
for much of this success—Dr. Leonard 
Lief, president of Lehman. Since my 
initial introduction to Len, I have re- 
mained impressed with his talent and 
his dedication to Lehman and can 
easily understand why Lehman re- 
mains the institution it is today. He is 
to be commended, along with the 
countless other officials at the school 
and the center, for providing the 
Bronx with intellectual, economic, 
social, and cultural contributions that 
touch people from all walks of life. 

I heartily congratulate Herbert H. 
Lehman College on its 50th anniversa- 
ry and hope that the next 50 years 
mark success and progress matched by 
that of the first 50. For the benefit of 
my colleagues, I would like to insert 
an article from the New York Daily 
News which details the activities of 
the performing Arts Center and urge 
them to read it in order to understand 
the importance of support for local 
arts programs in their own communi- 
ties. 

[From the Daily News, Sept. 20, 1981] 
ARTS CENTER MAKING A Goon SHOW 
(By John Lewis) 

The one-year-old Lehman College Center 
for the Performing Arts opens its second 
season next Sunday with a gala concert by 
singer Sarah Vaughan to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the school’s 
Bronx campus, 

Sarah Vaughan is one of many outstand- 
ing performing artists who will be traveling 
to the Bronx in upcoming months to appear 
at the new $50 million cultural and enter- 
tainment facility, located on the 37-acre 
Lehman College grounds near Paul Ave. and 
Bedford Park Blvd. 

Others who will perform there this season 
include: The Chieftains, Oct 10; violinist 
Eugene Fodor, Oct 24; Les Ballets Jazz de 
Montreal, Oct. 31; guitarist Julian Bream, 
Nov. 1; comedian Henny Youngman, Nov. 
15; flutist James Galway, Dec. 1; the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 15; singer Bar- 
bara Cook, Feb. 28; pantomimist Marcel 
Marceau, March 18, and violinist Pinchas 
Zukerman, May 21. 

In addition, Lewis J. Stadlen will appear 
as “Groucho” Oct. 15, 16 and 17, and Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore” will 
run Nov. 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 and 14. The Hart- 
ford Ballet will appear in “The Nutcracker” 
Dec. 11, 12 and 13; Romania's Ballet Fanta- 
sio will do a full-length version of “Swan 
Lake” on Jan. 17, and the Broadway musical 
“Sweeney Todd" is scheduled for sometime 
in February or March, the date to be an- 
nounced, 

While the Lehman Center has yet to 
attain the stature of a Lincoln Center or a 
Carnegie Hall, it is the first major cultural 
facility for music, dance, theater and fine 
arts to be constructed in the Bronx-West- 
chester region. 

Besides drawing people from the Bronx, 
Manhattan and Westchester, the center is 
attracting audiences from as far away as 
Long Island and New Jersey. In its first 
season it drew 30 percent of its audience 
from Westchester County. This year, it ex- 
pects the Westchester audience to be about 
60 percent to 70 percent. 
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At the same time, many private and com- 
munity organizations are discovering that 
the excellent acoustics and other amenities 
that the Performing Arts Center offers 
make it an attractive facility to rent for spe- 
cial programs and events. Recently the 
Broadway musical “Purlie” was taped at the 
center for Showtime, the national pay-tele- 
vision service, and 2,000 persons showed up 
for each night of the taping. 

Alan Light, managing director of the 
center, said that last year it had its share of 
sellouts but that this year is easier. “Busi- 
ness comes to us. We already have $40,000 
to $50,000 in rentals.” He said that this year 
center officials have changed the program- 
ing a little and are more careful with the 
budget. 

“The first year we were flying blind,” he 
said. “We have one year under our belt now, 
and it helps. The toughest year was the first 
year, and we are over the critical period. Fi- 
nancially, we look in good shape. We have 
the potential to rent the halls out and in 
next five years this will be a major facil- 
ty.” 

Light said that more than 60,000 persons 
came to the center last year and that this 
year’s subscription sales are way ahead of 
last’s. 

“We were in the most competitive market 
in the world, We were competing against 
Lincoln Center and Carnegie Hall, and 
that’s tough competition. The Bronx had its 
drawbacks, but this was a nice place,” he 
said. 

To establish Lehman Center as a first-rate 
facility, Light said that it tried to book the 
greatest attractions in the world. “Let's face 
it—it is the artist who draws the audience.” 

It opened on Sept. 28, 1980, with a spec- 
tacular performance by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Zubin Mehta. In its 
first year, five major symphony orchestras 
played at the center. Ella Fitzgerald, 
George Shearing, Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green also performed there. 

“This is the only facility like this in the 
history of the Bronx,” Light said, “and it 
has had a major impact on the community, 
in the way people think about their neigh- 
borhood.” 

Planned originally in 1968 as an auditori- 
um, construction began on the center in 
1973 and was abruptly halted because of the 
1975 city fiscal crisis and the failure of the 
State Dormitory Authority to sell bonds to 
continue construction. 

Leonard Lief, president of Lehman Col- 
lege, said the two years that followed were 
the most depressing in his life as he looked 
out at the rusting skeletons of half-built 
buildings and the bulldozed grounds of the 
campus. 

Finally, in 1977, with the help of then 
Bronx Borough President Robert Abrams 
and a consortium of banks—Dollar Savings, 
Dry Dock Savings, Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings and Bowery Savings—$30 million in 
bonds were purchased and construction was 
resumed. 

The performing Arts Center consists of a 
concert hall, which has a 2,400-square-foot 
stage and seats 2,310 persons; the Lehman 
College Theater, which seats 556, and the 
Experimental Theater, which can accommo- 
date up to 200 persons. 

Lief said that the concert hall was a 
means of attracting the larger community 
to the Lehman campus. 

“Although the college had an identity 
here, it did not play a role in the surround- 
ing community. We are bringing in class en- 
tertainment at relatively low prices, and the 
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price will go down, depending on the 
number of the audience. The hall also is 
available to community groups at a reasona- 
ble fee.” 

Ultimately, student programs and per- 
formances will take place in the hall, he 
said. 

Lief said that although ticket sales are 
way ahead of last year’s pace, they alone do 
not cover the cost of operating the center. 
The college must depend on outside grants 
as well. 

“It is a terribly expensive undertaking,” 
he said. “Last year we were experimenting 
and tried a lot of things. We booked too 
much and were not sure of our audience. 
This year we are doing much better in con- 
trolling our costs and in being more selec- 
tive in our programing.” 

Lief said that visitors to the center have 
said to him, “Gee, I didn’t know you had all 
this.” 

“If we can get people to come here, to a 
Bronx institution, to a city institution with 
attractive grounds, I think we will have suc- 
ceeded.” 


ADDITIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS FOR POLAND 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 30, 1981 
@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution today on 


behalf of myself and my colleagues, 
Representatives BOLAND, DOWNEY, 


Fary, and FORSYTHE urging the Presi- 
dent to extend such agricultural cred- 
its to Poland as are necessary for the 


purchase of the agricultural foodstuffs 
needed to relieve Poland of its current 
shortages. 

While we are all aware of the brav- 
ery of the Polish people as they con- 
tinue their flight from Russian domi- 
nation, few Americans are aware of 
the bleak economic conditions now 
facing Poland. Supermarket shelves in 
Poland stand virtually empty while 
long lines gather outside. 

An economic breakdown may do 
more to cripple Polish resolve than 
Russian tanks. As shortages of food- 
stuffs and consumer commodities grow 
to dangerous levels, the Polish Gov- 
ernment will no doubt face civil 
disturbances. Such a direct assault on 
the Polish Government would be all 
the reason the Soviet Union needs to 
intervene. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this coun- 
try have always had strong ties with 
the people of Poland. I am proud of 
our record of support for the Polish 
people. In light of the serious nature 
of the Polish economic crisis and the 
dangers this imposes on Poland, I be- 
lieve it important for us to continue 
both moral and economic help to 
Poland. 

Therefore, I urge the President to 
extend additional agricultural credits 
to Poland beyond the $670 million ex- 
tended in 1980. With the agricultural 
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reserves held in this country by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
farmers’ held reserves, we have a stag- 
gering surplus that can be put to use 
alleviating the plight of the Polish 
people. 

Our bountiful agricultural surplus 
and extended farm credits can make a 
difference in Poland that would make 
all Americans proud. I ask that the 
House send a clear message to the 
President on this issue.@ 


COALITION FOR AN ALTERNA- 
TIVE BUDGET HEARING 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on July 
18, I had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in one of the most candid and ob- 
jective hearings I can recall on the ef- 
fects of the Reagan budget cuts. The 
hearing was organized by the Coali- 
tion for an Alternative Budget in 
Cleveland. These hearings were co- 
chaired by myself and my distin- 
guished colleague from the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, DENNIS 
ECKART. My distinguished colleague, 
Congresswoman MARY ROSE Oakar, of 
the 20th Congressional District of 
Ohio also attended. Representatives 
from a variety of community based or- 
ganizations were present to assess the 
impact of the cuts taking into account 
the current conditions within the com- 
munity. 

As we prepare for another round of 
budget cuts which could further im- 
peril programs for the poor and disad- 
vantaged, I ask my colleagues to 
review the hearing summary. At this 
time, I would like to insert in the 
Record, information from the Coali- 
tion for an Alternative Budget hearing 
in Cleveland: 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

The following is a summary and conclu- 
sions of testimony presented to Cleveland 
area Congressmen on the local impact of 
the Reagan budget priorities. This hearing 
was attended by over 200 individuals repre- 
senting over 80 organizations which repre- 
sent several hundred thousand constituents. 
Supporting statements (hundreds of pages) 
are on file in sponsoring Congressmen’s of- 
fices. Testimony resulted mainly from task 
forces that looked into areas of the pro- 
posed federal budget which contained exces- 
sive allocations and inequitable tax expendi- 
tures, as contrasted with areas of unfulfilled 
human needs of constituents. By our testi- 
mony we urge our Congressional delegation 
to: continue their fight for the health, inter- 
ests, rights and needs of the people of 
Cleveland; commit themselves to a budget- 
ing process under the control of Congress 
with real citizen input on a regular basis, 
not this sham called reconciliation; oppose 
excessive and wasteful military expendi- 
tures and unjust tax expenditures; fund pro- 
grams to the full level of human needs, not 
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to arbitrary, shortsighted cut-back levels set 
without regard to the long-term and de- 
structive effects on individuals and commu- 
nities; and fight the Reagan attempt to 
divide the people through the politics of 
paranoia, hatred and fear. 


MILITARY POLICY 


Increasing military spending results in 
rising unemployment and higher inflation 
as workers and resources are moved from ci- 
vilian to military industries. The U.S. econo- 
my is becoming more crippled and more de- 
pendent upon competitors like Japan and 
Germany, which devote research, talent and 
capital to manufactured consumer items 
while U.S. research, talent and capital are 
devoted to non-consumable, resource-de- 
vouring weapons. 

In calling for 9 percent growth in military 
spending above the inflation rate, the 
Reagan budget will increase misery and ex- 
acerbate our industrial problems. A study 
by Dr. James Anderson concludes that the 
military tax burden for the next five years 
will cost the average Cleveland-area family 
$23,000. By comparison, between 1970 and 
1979 the average area family lost $14,636 of 
our Pentagon tax to other areas of the 
Country, most notably the sunbelt. Worse, 
these vast increases will weaken our nation- 
al security. 

The question must be asked, what will 
this unparalleled shift in budgetary prior- 
ities buy us? These are our choices: $9 mil- 
lion equals 1 Navy A-6E “Intruder” or em- 
ployment for nearly 100,000 youth for a 
year at minimum wage; $4.3 billion equals 
860 miles of subway tunnel for the MX mis- 
sile or pay the bill for the entire U.S. mass 
transit system for 2 years; $23 million equals 
2 Minuteman III missiles or subsidize the 
whole Nation’s immunization system for a 
year; $3 billion equals 1 nuclear aircraft car- 
rier or operate 1,000 public schools for an 
entire year. 

We call upon our Representatives not to 
scramble for defense contracts for our area 
but to: take the leadership to secure a more- 
humane future for our people; support the 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign; support 
transfer amendments to rearrange budget 
priorities; stop all MX funding; establish a 
national Commission on Conversion and re- 
quire Pentagon industrial contractors to 
create management/employee committees 
to draft alternative-use plans. 


TAX POLICY AND REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


The “grand macro design” of supply side 
economics cannot work with the objectives 
stated in Reagan’s timeframe. One can’t cut 
taxes, restrict the growth of the money 
supply, increase GNP, increase productivity, 
cut government spending, raise military 
spending, increase revenues to government 
and balance the budget all at the same time. 
What will happen are three shifts: (1) from 
the public sector to the private sector; (2) 
within government from the social to the 
military and (3) from the wealthy and pow- 
erful to the even more wealthy and more 
powerful. This is the discredited “trickle 
down” theory in its latest disguise. 

Taxes from this area have flowed to 
Washington for years and have been used to 
build the sunbelt; nothing in the Reagan 
program targets business tax breaks to the 
frostbelt or areas of high unemployment or 
even to productive investment. The business 
tax cuts, a whopping % reduction, will go 
mainly to the 1,700 largest firms (80 percent 
of benefits). About % of benefits go to in- 
dustries that have provided roughly only 4 
percent of new jobs in the last 20 years. The 
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real creators of new jobs—small businesses— 
get essentially nothing for reinvestment. In 
some cases, giveaways are known to be 
greater than potential investment—coupling 
accelerated depreciation with investment 
tax credits means $1 invested will enable a 
$1.20 writeoff from income tax returns, The 
tax shift is dramatically seen in reduction of 
the corporate income taxes as a percentage 
of federal government revenues—from 23 
percent in 1960 to 12.4 percent now, to 
about 7 percent under the Reagan plan. Our 
current level of approximately $300 billion 
in tax expenditures does not need to be in- 
creased but reviewed, with loopholes closed. 
The 10-5-3 so-called reindustrialization plan 
will really result in paper investments such 
as Mobil's attempted takeover of Conoco. 
The benefits of this so-called reindustriali- 
zation will go to corporations and the super- 
rich while paid for by workers and the 
needy. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


While funds for 350 domestic programs 
are being reduced or eliminated, the Reagan 
Administration is demanding spending for 
new strategic and conventional weapons. In 
1982 alone, the Administration budget is $25 
billion above that proposed by Pres. Carter. 

The Administration is basing its buildup 
of the military on distortions and exaggera- 
tions of the threat the Soviet Union poses 
to the U.S. Yet the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have 
signed 340 basic pacts and 16 arms control 
agreements. All have been honored. 

The emphasis on military and armaments 
has led to reduction of concern for basic 
needs of developing countries which, ethical 
considerations aside, is bad for business and 
in disregard of international diplomacy. 

The abandonment of a Human Rights 
Policy in support of any government which 
professes to be anti-Soviet, regardless of the 
repression and terroristic acts of that gov- 
could soon 
for our 


ernment against its citizen, 
result in more Irans, or worse, 
Nation. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Loss of education funds and legal services 
to end discrimination will prevent minori- 
ties, women and the handicapped from ob- 
taining education and skills necessary to 
escape the poverty cycle. Already victimized 
by discrimination these groups and the poor 
will not have recourse to private legal serv- 
ices or other supports. 

The elimination of CETA jobs strikes par- 
ticularly at minorities, youth and women, 
who together comprise 70 percent of CETA 
participation. Many eliminated jobs in edu- 
cation and social services affect women, 
Blacks, Hispanics and women will be forced 
into permanent unemployment or main- 
tained in very low paying positions. These 
cuts occur as authorities recognize the need 
for increased educational and vocational 
services for minorities, women, the handi- 
capped and the poor. 

Cuts in health care particularly harm 
women and children. Loss of family plan- 
ning funds curtails the ability of women to 
plan childbearing and forces more women 
and children onto welfare rolls. 

Restoration of budget cuts, expansion of 
remedial programs, reinstatement of legal 
services to guarantee rights can be accom- 
plished by shifting money from the mili- 
tary. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 

We call upon Congress to demand a full 
and complete statement of the effects of 
Reagan Administration programs on em- 
ployment, as mandated in the Humphrey- 
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Hawkins Full Employment Act, and to back 
up this demand with legal action if neces- 
sary. An AFSCME study shows 1.4 million 
jobs will be lost in the public sector with 
passage of the Reagan plan. Studies done by 
the IAM conclusively prove that military 
spending provides far fewer jobs than 
money spent on virtually any other sector. 
Therefore, the Reagan weapons buildup will 
severely decrease employment. 

Numerous studies prove that unemploy- 
ment fuels our social problems, showing 
direct links with crime increases and many 
illnesses ranging from hypertension and 
heart disease to alcoholism, mental illness, 
family abuse and disintegration and even 
suicide. The effects of unemployment cost 
taxpayers billions of dollars which could in- 
stead be used to constructively employ 
people. 

We need legislation to restrain our major 
industries from running away to low-wage 
havens in the south, west and overseas. 
Who will be able to buy products so pro- 
duced if cities such as Youngstown, Akron 
and Cleveland are devastated? Can we as a 
nation afford to wastefully duplicate the 
costly infrastructures of these cities else- 
where? Don't loyal employees whose labor 
produced such profitability have some 
rights to secure jobs? 

We need legislation to share the work by 
reducing the workweek with no loss in pay. 
We need increased, not decreased, job train- 
ing and retraining programs so those wish- 
ing to climb out of poverty and contribute 
to our society can develop skills to do so. We 
support the Weiss Youth Employment Bill 
as an alternative to reinstitution of the 
draft. We implore you to take the civil 
unrest in Britain as a warning. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


Human services are often criticized be- 
cause of abuses; victims are blamed but the 
real abusers are some greedy providers of 
services. Cuts in human service programs 
will cause enormous suffering and increase 
long-term costs. Single-parent families are 
major targets through cuts in day care as 
are the elderly through cuts like those in 
congregate meals, outreach and transporta- 
tion. 

Reductions in unemployment insurance 
and social security will force people into the 
welfare system and increase demand for al- 
ready-burdened and slated-for-cuts human 
and mental health services. Women will 
either have to be on welfare or go to school 
or work and neglect their young children. 

Block grants will not provide for needs. 
States are unable to provide for human 
service and mental health needs and seek to 
escape these responsibilities. Cuts must be 
restored and support increased to help 
people get off welfare and help the elderly 
and disabled lead healthy, secure lives. The 
preservation of our democratic heritage de- 
pends on how well we meet the basic needs 
of people. 

EDUCATION 


It is an outrage that Reagonomics takes 
money from public schools and channels it 
into excessive military expenditures. The 
OEA sees a pattern emanating from the 
Reagan administration designed to destroy 
public education; the AFT sees the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped as suffering 
great losses. 

The Reagan block grant approach would 
result in elimination of valuable programs. 
Tuition tax credits at all levels are opposed 
by OEA for they would, in effect, cause tax- 
ation for private and public schools. The re- 
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sulting declining public school enrollment 
and Ohio's funding formula, based upon 
per-pupil attendance, would rapidly result 
in grossly-inferior schools. 
Administration-proposed cuts of $3 billion 
in higher education would end higher edu- 
cation for all but an elite. Teacher Centers, 
which cost 13/100 of 1 percent of the De- 
partment of Education Budget, have proven 
to be cost effective and productive and 
should be maintained as a categorical pro- 
gram. Headstart has proven very effective 
and should suffer no decrease in funds. The 
Child Nutrition and School Lunch Program 
is essential for effective learning of many 
children and should not be reduced. Bilin- 
gual education must be continued if millions 
of youngsters are to enjoy the benefits of 
education so necessary in a technological so- 
ciety. Continuation of the Department of 
Education is necessary for national direc- 
tion and coordination of education policy. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Thirty-five million Americans who receive 
Social Security benefits were promised by 
President Reagan that benefits to which 
they were already entitled would not be cut. 
These citizens have been victimized in his 
budget. 

Fifty percent of all older Americans rely 
on Social Security as their main source of 
income and 10 million have no other 
income. On the average this amounts to 
$3,960/year while the “poverty level” is de- 
fined as $4,200/year. Inflation along with 
Reagan's cuts and delayed COLA increases 
only serve to worsen already miserable eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The Reagan program, which emphasizes 
guns over butter, is unnecessary. The fol- 
lowing would strengthen and make fairer 
our present Social Security System: (1) tax 
employers on total payroll; (2) raise the 
maximum taxable wage so high earners pay 
their fair share; (3) separate the Trust 
Funds from the unified budget and infuse 
general revenues into Social Security until 
one third of the system is financed this way; 
(4) provide inter-trust-fund borrowing to 
prevent short-term threat of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Fund insolvency. 


HEALTH 


The Administration’s approach to health 
combines a vast array of categorical pro- 
grams into three block grants administered 
by states and local governments—without 
priorities, standards, regulations or guide- 
lines—and would reduce federal dollars 25 
percent in fiscal year 1982. These represent 
major threats to health care, especially for 
the poor. 

In emphasizing competition rather than 
health planning, the Administration is pro- 
moting profits for the medical industry to 
the detriment of public health. 

Cuts in family planning funds will at least 
double welfare and health costs and cuts in 
the WIC program will result in far more 
children who are retarded or have serious 
health problems. Drastic reductions in dol- 
lars for health planning and preventive care 
will cause astronomical increases in the 
need for hospital beds and increases in 
dental problems and communicable diseases, 
including tuberculosis, among all segments 
of U.S. society. 

HOUSING 

Administration cuts in federal housing 
programs will serve to deepen the housing 
crisis facing many moderate and low-income 
families. As federal subsidies and housing 
decrease, these families will pay an increas- 
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ing percentage of their income for housing. 
At the same time curtailment of Section 312 
Weatherization loans will place these same 
households at the mercy of utility compa- 
nies, as it is now less likely their residences 
will be properly insulated. 

At a time when only 1 family in 8 earning 
less than $5000/year receives federal hous- 
ing assistance, 4/5ths of the households 
earning over $50,000/year received a month- 
ly subsidy of $309. The real housing costs in 
the federal budget are tax expenditures. In 
1979 the cost to the government of housing- 
related tax expenditures was $21.2 billion. 
This compares with a 22-year total of $20.6 
billion spent on public housing from 1937 
through 1979. This tax policy fuels inflation 
and disproportionately benefits middle and 
upper-income citizens. 

It is far more equitable to continue to pro- 
vide funds to develop public housing, reha- 
bilitate existing homes and support commu- 
nity development/neighborhood programs 
for low and moderate-income households. 
This would avoid the devastating impact 
planned cuts will have on households least 
able to cope with them. 


ENERGY 


The energy crisis is a great dilemma 
facing U.S. citizens. Reaganomics increases 
dependence on expensive and/or non-renew- 
able energy sources and cuts funding for al- 
ternatives and conservation. A $2 billion 
subsidy for nuclear electricity is outrageous: 
nuclear is the most-expensive form of 
energy; nuclear investment creates few jobs 
and subsidies represent welfare for corpora- 
tions and the rich. It’s now obvious giant 
energy corporations won't provide capital 
for energy solutions which serve our human 
needs and best interests. Spending on alter- 
native energy, conservation and mass trans- 
portation helps relieve high energy prices 
and is non-inflationary. 

A national energy policy is needed which: 
meets basic energy needs of all our people; 
decreases dependence on non-renewable 
fuels (and foreign supplies and multi-nation- 
al corporations); doesn’t poison us or our en- 
vironment; stabilizes frostbelt energy costs 
(reversing trends of corporations to move 
south, because of unaffordable heating and 
operating fuel, and resulting depopulation) 
and transfers funding to small (labor-inten- 
sive) businesses with the potential to solve 
many energy problems and employ more 
people (68 percent). The ultimate folly of 
current policy is the Clinch River Breeder 
Reactor. Economically unjustifiable, it cre- 
ates thousands of years of health hazards 
and an insane increased threat of nuclear 
weapons proliferation. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION 

The Children’s Defense Budget represents 
the most sensible and humane approach to 
food and nutrition for low-income families. 
It opposes cuts in these areas and proposes 
expansion of programs such as WIC and 
Food Stamps. 

For example, the WIC Program benefits 
2.2 million pregnant and lactating women, 
infants, and children who subsist on low in- 
comes and have health problems related to 
childbirth and growth. Proposed cuts mean 
700,000 recipients will be eliminated from 
the rolls, and another 100,000 persons wait- 
ing will never be served. WIC cuts long-term 
costs. At $300/pregnancy, billions in institu- 
tional care, special education and related 
health services are saved through proper 
nutrition during pregnancy and infancy. 

Proposed Food Stamp cuts, as another ex- 
ample, would cost the 90 percent of recipi- 
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ents who are below the poverty level an un- 
acceptable amount of their incomes ($350/ 
year for an AFDC family of 4). The 20 per- 
cent cut means rent, utility and food pay- 
ments cannot be met. Of the 22 million 
people receiving food stamps, % subsist on 
less than $3,600/year and “ths on less than 
$4,500/year. Such a cut would be devastat- 
ing and further deteriorate the nutritional 
levels of these families. 
WELFARE 

Reagan's cuts in AFDC are even more dev- 
astating when state funds are included. This 
reduces benefits for 25,000 Ohioans and ter- 
minates benefits for 50,000 more living at or 
near the poverty level. Most damaged would 
be working families headed by poor women 
or low-income males. 

The loss of $13.6 billion from AFDC and 
food stamps; reductions in Medicaid, ex- 
tended unemployment benefits and rent as- 
sistance for working poor will strike a blow 
against the American family. Cohabitation, 
desertion and dishonesty will be encouraged 
in order for the needy to survive. 

ENVIRONMENT 


Proposals to return control of environ- 
mental programs to the states are wrong. 
Federal involvement came about because 
the states did not address these concerns. 

To correct alleged over-regulation of in- 
dustry, Administration policies reduce 
OSHA funding and standards. Simulta- 
neously, these policies undermine workers’ 
powers of collective bargaining to negotiate 
protection from genetically-dangerous and 
carcinogenic chemicals. Workers in hazard- 
ous environments and the public exposed to 
toxic wastes must have the right to know 
the dangers they are facing through manda- 
tory labelling and must be informed by cor- 
porations of any physical damages—includ- 
ing genetic—that are known. Company poli- 
cies which deny employment to groups par- 
ticularly vulnerable to toxic chemicals are 
violations of principles of equality and 
should be prosecuted. The only fair and ac- 
ceptable answer is to make the environment 
safe for all. The Minerals Security Bill, HR 
3364 is particularly destructive and should 
be defeated. 

Environmental Protection Agency pro- 
grams need strengthening—not weakening— 
for they are far more cost effective than 
treatment of disease. The new attack on en- 
vironmental standards emasculates enforce- 
ment by severe underfunding and rule 
changes. 

Good mass transportation and urban 
parks are essential to full employment, good 
economy and quality of life and require con- 
tinued federal support. 

CONCLUSIONS TO TESTIMONY 

The Alternative Budget Coalition thanks 
Congressman Louis Stokes, Congressman 
John Seiberling and Congressman Dennis 
Eckart for meeting with us. We appreciate 
the fact that you have not deserted us and 
want you to know that we are monitoring 
all legislative activities these days. We be- 
lieve that true security begins at home by 
meeting basic human needs. 

Congressmen, there is a beautiful statue 
of a woman which stands at the gateway of 
these great United States of America and 
proclaims the following symbolic message to 
the world: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shores. Send these, the homeless, tempest 
tossed, to me. I lift my lamp beside the 
golden door.” This proud woman must now 
be holding her head down in shame and feel 
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sad, as we do. This golden door is now shut 
to the working people and the disadvan- 
taged in this Country and you, Congress- 
men, must open it up again. 

There has been no Congressional nor Ad- 
ministration assessment of the real level of 
need in the areas on which we have testi- 
fied; there has been no Congressional 


matching of resources to meet our real 
needs. We urge our representatives to fight 
this sham budget process masquerading as 
reconciliation and to reassert their power of 
the purse over the Reagan Administration 
in establishing national priorities.e 


DAVID STOCKMAN’S PRESS RE- 
LEASE OPPOSING THE SUGAR 
PROGRAM 


HON. PETER A, PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e@ Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
noteworthy that the Director of OMB, 
David Stockman, while serving in the 
House was a leading opponent of pro- 
posed sugar price support programs, 
both in 1978 and again in 1979. For 
the information of my colleagues, I 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
news release issued by then Congress- 
man Stockman regarding the proposed 
Sugar price support program. The 
news release follows: 


[News Release of Congressman Dave 
Stockman, Aug. 18, 1978] 


STOCKMAN Scores SUGAR Act STAGGERING 
CONSUMER BURDEN, ARTIFICIAL SWEETENER 
FOR Bic SUGAR COMPANIES 


Congressman Dave Stockman (R-MD, 
joined by a bi-partisan coalition of House 
Members, today warned that “there is an in- 
flationary steam-roller high balling toward 
the House Floor that’s about to flatten the 
American consumer and make a mockery of 
our efforts to control inflation.” 

Stockman charged that the proposed 
Sugar Stabilization Act (H.R. 13750) sched- 
uled for Floor action later this week, could 
increase consumer sugar costs by a “stagger- 
ing $6 billion” over the next five years. 

Stockman said that the bill “culminates a 
deplorable game of ‘up the ante’ which has 
been pursued over the past 15 months by a 
determined special interest lobby consisting 
of domestic sugar growers and the big inte- 
grated sugar companies.” 

The Michigan Republican noted that the 
world sugar price is currently 8¢ per pound 
(raw value equivalent) and that until June 
1977, the domestic price was about 1l¢ per 
pound. The difference represented a modest 
U.S. tariff on 50 percent of the nation’s 
sugar supply which has traditionally been 
imported. 

“Last year the sugar lobby succeeded in 
attaching the de la Garza amendment to 
the farm bill, which had the effect of dou- 
bling the tariff, raising the domestic price to 
14¢ per pound, and adding $1 billion to con- 
sumer sugar costs,” he said. 

Each 1¢ increase in the domestic price in- 
creases consumer costs by $270 million an- 
nually according to Stockman. 

“But apparently, this huge windfall was 
not enough," he added. “The bill before the 
House will raise the domestic price to 16¢ 
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immediately and, by means of an escalator 
clause, to 25¢ per pound by 1982.” 

Stockman said that this will result in a do- 
mestic sugar price that will be triple the 
current world price. That higher price is a 
130% increase over the level that prevailed 
“before this whole sugar caper was 
launched last year.” 

The Michigan Republican also charged 
that the bill is “a corporate welfare measure 
disguised as an aid to small farmers.” He 
said that the 30 largest sugar companies in- 
cluding Amstar, Amfac and Jim Walter Cor- 
poration, all with annual sales in excess of 
$1 billion, would receive 25% of the windfall 
revenues generated by the bill. 

Stockman said that the bill amounts to 
“government imposed price fixing” because 
it potentially would require the Agriculture 
Department to reduce imports every 20 days 
by increasing the tariff or lowering quotes 
in order to maintain the artificial support 
price. “Thus, if consumers protest higher 
sugar prices by reducing consumption, it 
will have no effect on the rigged price. It 
will just back-out more imports from the 
U.S. market.” 

Stockman also said that the bill amounts 
to a “bail out for speculative investments 
that have gone sour.” After world sugar 
prices temporarily soared in 1974, Stockman 
explained, substantial acreage was diverted 
into sugar cultivation and new sugar proc- 
essing facilities were opened or expanded. 
When world prices receded to more normal 
levels, these new, high cost production areas 
were left unable to compete. “Now they 
seek shelter under a rigged price umbrella 
at the expense of the consumer and U.S. 
foreign trade.” 

Further, Stockman charged that the pro- 
posed sugar act would “sabotage” important 
U.S. foreign trade and economic initiatives. 
He said that the recently negotiated Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, which seeks to 
stabilize world sugar prices, “will never get 
off the ground if the U.S., which absorbs 
nearly 30% of world sugar exports, precipi- 
tously closes its ports to foreign supplies. He 
also said that the current effort of U.S. 
trade negotiator Robert Strauss to open the 
Japanese and Western European markets to 
U.S. agricultural exports like wheat, soy- 
beans and feed grains, “will ring pretty 
hollow if we suddenly erect a trade wall 
around our sugar market.” 

Finally, Stockman noted that in the last 
decade the U.S. had directly or indirectly 
appropriated nearly $6 billion in develop- 
ment assistance to the 11 leading LDC sugar 
exporters. “By eliminating the U.S. market 
for their sugar production,” he concluded, 
“we seem to be saying we would rather give 
them a taxpayer-financed hand out than an 
opportunity to earn foreign exchange by 
the sweat and industry of their own 
people.” e 


SALUTE TO ALABAMA’S YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 
@ Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the State 


of Alabama, and the Nation, are 
indeed fortunate to have bright young 
people who are interested in politics. 
These leaders of tomorrow, will take 
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this country to greater heights and 
will help to make our Nation stronger. 

I am particularly proud of the Ala- 
bama delegates to the 1981 Young 
Democrats of America’s Convention in 
Philadelphia, at which one of my con- 
stituents, Roger Bedford, was elected 
national treasurer of that organiza- 
tion. 

Alabama’s delegation to that conven- 
tion was instrumental in helping to 
shape a sound national platform for 
the Young Democrats of America, and 
they demonstrated a keen knowledge 
of the American political institution. 

It is a personal pleasure for me to 
read their names into the RECORD and 
to praise them for a job well done. 

Rodney K. Anderson, Gardendale, 
Ala.; Roger H. Bedford, Jr., Russell- 
ville, Ala.; Benjamin Edward Carswell, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Patricia R. Clem, 
Birmingham, Ala.; LoriAnne Danley, 
Montevallo, Ala.; Regina B. Edwards, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Thomas R. Ed- 
wards, Birmingham, Ala.; Ann W. 
Flowers, Bay Minette, Ala.; Timothy 
Mark Hermetz, Cullman, Ala.; Geri 
Anita Horn, Birmingham, Ala.; Karen 
Andrea Horn, Birmingham, Ala.; Ran- 
dall V. Houston, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Pat- 
rick Allen Jones, Gurley, Ala.; Russ 
McDonald, Madison, Ala.; John Car- 
roll Meehan, Birmingham, Ala.; J. 
Russell Moore, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Alfred Seawright, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Frances H. Smiley, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Freida E. Stewart, Decatur, Ala.; Mark 
Raymond Tygielski, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Oakley Kevin Vincent, University, 
Ala.; Baron LaRue Walker, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Sam Welch, Monroeville, 
Ala.; Dennis L. Wills, Birmingham, 
Ala., Beverly Ruth Wilson, Florence, 
Ala.; E. Beatrice Wilson, Birmingham, 
Ala.@ 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD ACT 
OF 1981 


HON. HAROLD ROGERS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Ag- 
riculture and Food Act of 1981 will 
provide the Congress with the first 
chance we have had this year to take a 
serious look at the condition of farm- 
ers. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is high time we 
took a careful look at what has been 
happening to our farms, and decided 
on a course of action to keep the 
family farm from going out of busi- 
ness. 

There is no question about it; small 
farms throughout the country and in 
the Fifth District of Kentucky are 
finding themselves in terribly dire 
straits. 

On the one hand, net farm income is 
falling. Over the last year, estimates 
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are that it has fallen by nearly 40 per- 
cent. And it is no wonder when you 
consider that short-term interest costs 
have risen 29 percent, real estate inter- 
est rates are up 19 percent, fuel costs 
are up 29 percent and fertilizer is up 
23 percent. And the double-digit infla- 
tion rates are chiseling away at farm- 
ers’ income each time they drive down 
to the store. 

But unlike most other businesses, 
farmers have not been able to make up 
for their rising production costs by 
raising their prices. Prices farmers re- 
ceive for their goods simply have not 
kept up with their rising costs of pro- 
duction. And so they fall further and 
further into debt. 

And now, to pound the nails into the 
coffin, farmers can not even afford to 
go into debt, since the interest rates 
alone will run them out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for our coun- 
try to decide that it is not going to let 
these family farmers go out of busi- 
ness. Over the past decade, the Con- 
gress has voted to bail out New York 
City. And it has voted to bail out an 
industrial giant like Chrysler. And Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers in my district 
and throughout the country have paid 
their share of the cost of the bailouts 
through their taxes. 

The Congress voted in favor of these 
bailouts because they were considered 
essential to our national economy. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, there’s no ques- 
tion about it, I would hate to imagine 
our country without family farms. 
They are most certainly essential to 
our country. 

Think about it. When the colonists 
first arrived on the shores of America 
to settle this great land, they laid the 
foundation of our entire economy on 
family farms. And this foundation has 
held firm, providing the firm and de- 
pendable base for our economy that is 
now a giant in the world. 

We cannot afford to neglect this 
sure foundation. 

Whether you come from agricultural 
districts or whether you come from 
the cities of the Northeast, we all have 
a stake in the survival of the family 
farm. 

For starters, we all rely on them for 
our food. Not one city could survive 
without a strong agricultural base to 
supply it with food. 

But equally important are the values 
which they give our country. They en- 
courage the hard work, the neighborli- 
ness, the practical care for family and 
friends which we must never forget. 
The cold corporate farm businesses 
will never be able to replace the values 
given to us by these family farms 
which have built up our communities. 

Finally, agricultural communities 
throughout the country rely on family 
farms. Without them, entire local and 
State economies would absolutely col- 
lapse. There is no doubt about it—we 
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cannot get by without the family 
farms. 

Over the next few days, the Con- 
gress will be considering many of the 
specific commodity and farm assist- 
ance programs. I urge you to consider 
these points and join with me in fight- 
ing to keep these essential programs.@ 


NEW SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as an 
original member of the House Select 
Committee on Aging I have a deep and 
abiding interest in the social security 
system. I believe the present and 
future status of the system is the pre- 
eminent issue before Congress today. 

In the previous months there has 
been extensive discussion in Congress 
and within the administration on solu- 
tions to cope with the present prob- 
lems afflicting the old age and survi- 
vors insurance fund. 

The two schools of thought are basi- 
cally as follows. The first school is 
that approach adopted by the current 
administration; cut benefits as the 
first solution to the current fiscal 
problems affecting the system. 

The second school of thought says 
find new avenues to fund the trust 
funds such as general revenue financ- 
ing. 

Both schools of thought—especially 
the first—have serious problems asso- 
ciated with them. 

Today I have introduced legislation 
which I hope will present a new alter- 
native for present and future social se- 
curity trust funding. My bill would 
earmark up to 25 percent of the reve- 
nues raised from the windfall profit 
tax to establish a new social security 
reserve trust fund. If the tax gener- 
ates the expected $227 billion in reve- 
nues over its 10-year lifespan that 
could mean as much as $50 billion 
being available for this fund. The re- 
serve fund would only be tapped if any 
of the three trust funds were to fall 
short of available resources to honor 
obligations. During those times when 
the funds were not used—they would 
be invested in the highest yield Gov- 
ernment or Government-backed secu- 
rities. 

This is an alternative to general rev- 
enue financing in that funds used for 
the reserve would be derived from 
taxes imposed on the profits of oil 
companies in some cases achieved at 
the direct expense of consumers. 

It is clearly preferable to the benefit 
cutting philosophy of the current ad- 
ministration. I reject the doomsday 
mentality of this administration rela- 
tive to the condition of social security 
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and categorically dismiss the idea that 
we must reduce benefits as a first 
resort. 

Social security is a covenant between 
the American worker and his or her 
Government. The worker fulfills their 
end of the bargain when they contrib- 
ute weekly or monthly or annually a 
portion of their hard earned wage into 
the social security trust fund. The 
Government cannot go back on its end 
of the bargain by reducing benefits. 

I urge my colleagues to give this leg- 
islation careful consideration. I con- 
tend that a combination of this bill 
and temporary interfund borrowing 
should place the social security system 
on sound ground for the next 10 
years.@ 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
RAPHAEL'S 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the 100th anniver- 
sary of St. Raphael’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Long Island City, N.Y. 

For a century St. Raphael’s Church 
has been working very closely with the 
Long Island City community. St. 
Raphael’s has brought a spiritual 
closeness to our neighborhoods and 
has played an instrumental role in 
making Long Island City a better 
place to live. 

St. Raphael's, the oldest Catholic 
church building in Queens, was the 
founding parish for many of the other 
churches in Queens. St. Raphael’s cen- 
tennial celebration is a result of the 
many fine and devoted people of Long 
Island City who have dedicated their 
lives to making this parish a success. 

St. Raphael’s parish is to be com- 
mended for their dedication to those 
values in life which are often ignored, 
but are invaluable in our everyday 
lives: Family, community, and devo- 
tion to God. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to insert into the RECORD an arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Daily News, Sunday, September 27, 
1981, honoring St. Raphael’s. 

{From the New York Daily News, Sept. 27, 

1981) 
PEALS or Joy FOR 100 GooD YEARS 
(By Jack Leahy) 

St. Raphael's, the red brick gothic church 
overlooking the Long Island Expressway in 
Long Island City, is marking its 100th anni- 
versary today with a 2:30 p.m. Mass of 
Thanksgiving at the church. 

The oldest Catholic church building in 
Queens still in use for worship, St. Rapha- 
el’s can be thankful that it has managed to 
survive fires, fiscal hard times and social 
changes that saw the surrounding communi- 
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ty grow from farmland to become the door- 
way to Manhattan. 

Thousands of Nassau and Suffolk motor- 
ists, who travel on the LIE and those who 
leave the highway at its Greenpoint Ave. 
exit for streets leading to the Queensboro 
Bridge, rush past the church’s towering 
steeple every day on their way to the towers 
of commerce across the East River. 

Many of those suburban commuters are 
former parishioners who will be returning 
for today’s Mass, being celebrated by Bishop 
Joseph Denning of Brooklyn. Many also will 
be attending St. Raphael's Centennial 
Dinner-Dance next Friday at the Astorian 
Manor, Astoria. 

But to the parishioners who stayed 
behind in Long Island City, some of them in 
homes they've owned for half of the 
church's life and more, the centennial is 
tinged with memories of quieter, less crowd- 
ed times. 

“Back in the 1920s, Hughie McCullough 
had a dairy farm over where part of the Ex- 
pressway runs now,” recalled Thomas Gib- 
bery, 73, of 50-35 38th St. “He had an old 
horse and he used to give the kids free rides 
on it on Sundays.” 

“Greenpoint Ave. was a dirt road in those 
days,” said Agnes Feerick, 80, of 38-19 48th 
Ave. 

“This whole area was called Blissville 
after a man named Bliss who once owned 
the whole place,” she continued. “The sec- 
tion of blocks closest to St. Raphael's 
became known as Churchtown.” 

The present church is actually the second 
St. Raphael's to occupy the site. The parish 
was carved out of St. Mary’s of Winfield in 
what is now Woodside in 1868. St. Mary’s 
founder, a French priest named Theodore 
Goetz, also opened the first St. Raphael's. 

“The people were largely composed of im- 
migrants from Ireland with a small number 
from Germany,” a church history reveals. 
“Despite the poverty and paucity of his con- 
gregation, Rev. Goetz erected within a year 
of his coming a beautiful stone church of 
Flemish design.” 

That church was torn down and replaced 
by the larger, present church in 1881. Much 
of the excavation and construction work 
was done late at night as a labor of love by 
Irish ditch diggers and hod carriers who 
toiled all day on the subways, tunnels and 
buildings of New York. 

In 1932, a fire destroyed the original stee- 
ple. Steve Gregory, 62, a retired fireman 
who lived near the church at the time, has 
vivid memories of the blaze. 

“People were standing across the street, 
praying that the church would not be de- 
stroyed,” Gregory said. “As the cross on top 
of the steeple slowly leaned over and fell, 
most of us cried.” 

The rest of the church was saved, howev- 
er, and the steeple was rebuilt just the way 
it had been, Gregory said. In February 1980, 
a new electronic carillon was installed to 
call parishioners to pray and Mass with mu- 
sical chimes. 

A more disastrous fire in 1955 gutted the 
old rectory and claimed the life of the Rev. 
George Murphy, who was assigned pastor in 
1941. The present rectory was built in 1970. 
In the intervening years,.a nearby house 
served as the rectory. 

Like St. Mary’s of Winfield, St. Raphael's 
prides itself on being the founding parish of 
other churches—St. Teresa’s of Woodside, 
Queen of Angels in Sunnyside and St. 
Raphael's, in East Meadow. 

“St. Teresa's is our daughter church and 
Queen of Angels is our granddaughter,” 
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quipped retired business executive James 
Maher, 69, of 47-50 41st St., who is chair- 
man of the centennial celebration commit- 
tee. 
St. Teresa’s, on 44th St. and 50th Ave., 
started as a school in 1928 with church serv- 
ices in the basement, Maher said “Children 
from St. Raphael’s went to St. Teresa's pa- 
rochial school until we opened our own 
school in 1962,” he noted. 

Queen of Angels, on Skillman Ave. and 
44th St., started as a chapel of St. Teresa’s 
and was established as a parish in 1953. It, 
too, now has its own church and school. 

St. Raphael's in East Meadow, was found- 
ed in 1941 by the Rev. Charles Sullivan, who 
went there from the Long Island City St. 
Raphael’s where he had been a curate since 
1927. 

“When you stop and think about it,” said 
the original St. Raphael's present pastor, 
the Rev. August Bednartz, “a great many 
people beyond our own parish boundaries 
also have a lot to be thankful for this 
Sunday.” è 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
CALLS FOR TERMINATION OF 
MILITARY .AID TO EL SALVA- 
DOR 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, as 

public opposition continues to mount 

against the administration’s policies in 

El Salvador, more and more cities and 

States across the country are adopting 

resolutions urging the Congress to end 

U.S. military support for the current 

junta. I am especially pleased to bring 

to the attention of my colleagues the 
following resolution recently enacted 
by the Massachusetts State House of 

Representatives: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
To WITHDRAW SUPPORT FOR THE MILITARY 
JUNTA IN EL SALVADOR 


Whereas eight U.S. citizens, and over 
8,000 civilians, including the archbishop of 
San Salvador have been killed in El Salva- 
dor in the past year; and 

Whereas many of those killed were the 
victims of the military and paramilitary 
forces of the military junta which has taken 
control of the Government of El Salvador; 
and 

Whereas, Archbishop Romero, before he 
was assassinated, made a special plea to the 
U.S. Government to cease its support of the 
military junta of El Salvador; and 

Whereas direct or indirect U.S. interven- 
tion will lead to serious regional warfare, in- 
creasing the already acute suffering of the 
majority of the citizens of that embattled 
nation; and 

Whereas the present military junta in El 
Salvador is not supported by a majority of 
the population, but relies, for its survival, 
on the strength of military forces; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby calls upon the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to withdraw further U.S. support for 
the military junta in El Salvador, and to 
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cease any military intervention by arms or 
other support; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives appeals for a cessation of 
further violence and for establishment of 
full respect of human rights in El Salvador; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State and 
the National Security Advisor, the Presiding 
Officer of each branch of Congress and to 
the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, July 6, 
1981. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF WORLD 
BANK TALKS SENSE 


HON. PAUL SIMON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, for many 
of us the new President of the World 
Bank has been an unknown quantity. 
We knew that he was chief executive 
of the Bank of America but other- 
wise nothing in his background sug- 
gested eminent qualification for the 
appointment as president of the World 
Bank. 

The Washington Post of September 
30 contains an article referring to his 
press conference and to his address 
that is reassuring. He apparently is 
both sensible and courageous. 

I applaud what he had to say as the 
kind of message this Nation must 
hear, and I urge my colleagues who 
did not read the original article to 
read what I am inserting in the 
REcorD at this point. 

The article follows: 

CLAUSEN BLASTS CRITICISM OF WORLD BANK 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


In his first offical appearance as the new 
president of the World Bank, A. W. (Tom) 
Clausen yesterday took sharp issue with 
charges by the Reagan administration that 
the bank ignores the private sector and 
should toughen up its requirements for 
loans to middle-income countries, as well as 
to the very poorest. 

In his first address to a Bank-Internation- 
al Monetary Fund annual meeting, he 
warned bluntly that to scrap or limit subsi- 
dized aid through the World Bank’s conces- 
sional arm, the International Development 
Association, might lead to “political and 
social instability” in the Third World, even 
touching off “irrational violence” among 
jobless young people in poor urban slums. 

“There is no alternative but having an 
IDA-7 [the next scheduled three-year re- 
plenishment of IDA funds]. Put that one at 
rest," Clausen told a press conference. 
“There is just no other alternative for the 
poorest nations in this world that ... do 
not have access to the commercial markets.” 

But he said plainly that an IDA-7 would 
have to be structured differently, probably 
with less grant money from the rich na- 
tions. He implied that after 1983, IDA might 
also have to borrow money, from commer- 
cial markets as well as from donor countries, 
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and that the U.S. share could be less than 
its 27 percent involvement in IDA-6. 

The most critical of American officials 
have suggested that the bank’s programs 
lately have degenerated into the equivalent 
of worldwide welfare. Others have raised 
the specter that the bank has become “so- 
cialist’’ in its approach, because it deals on a 
government-to-government basis. 

Clausen brushed such comments aside as 
irrelevant. “You can’t solve all of the prob- 
lems with the private sector; no one’s saying 
that you can,” Clausen said at a press con- 
ference. “You can’t solve all of the problems 
bilateral, and (say) to heck with the multi- 
lateral. What’s needed is a combination of 
all those forces.” 

He added he was “pleased to find the 
bank in even sounder shape than I had an- 
ticipated.” For the decade ahead, he said 
the bank and IDA would “continue 
to... constitute a unique source of devel- 
opment capital” for the Third World, with 
“the focus kept on the poorest of the poor.” 

His defense of IDA, which has come in for 
the brunt of the American criticism, was in 
unusually strong terms. “There is a general 
tendency to think that soft-loans are made 
by soft-headed people that have got soft re- 
quirements,” the former chief executive of 
the Bank of America told reporters. “Actu- 
ally, the same criteria for economic return 
on the credits (as on World Bank loans) is 
expected.” 

Clausen told the annual meeting that IDA 
“must be continued” after the current fund- 
ing expires in 1984—a direct response to 
U.S. Treasury statements last week leaving 
open the question whether the United 
States would participate in an IDA-7. 

Clausen said that the United States, as 
“the strongest nation” in the world, selling 
30 percent to 35 percent of its exports to the 
less-developed nations, should continue to 
support IDA as a matter of “self-interest.” 

“The issue is not whether IDA is effec- 
tive,” Clausen said in his speech. “It is. Nor 
is the issue whether IDA is a philanthropic 
society. It is not. An IDA credit is not a wel- 
fare check. It is a productive investment. 
Consider the countries that were IDA re- 
cipients only a few years ago: Korea, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Ivory Coast, and 
some 15 similar cases. 

“These countries have not only graduated 
from low-income to middle-income econo- 
mies, but today are vigorous and valuable 
trading partners with the developed na- 
tions.” 

That was a rebuttal to Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan, who last week said that 
some countries now on the IDA roll should 
be asked to borrow at the nonsubsidized 
rates at the World Bank itself, and that 
some of the bank’s customers should go out 
into the private market. 

Clausen, in effect, was responding that 
the bank had had such a policy in force 
since its beginnings 36 years ago: He said at 
the press conference that countries such as 
Spain, Greece, Israel and Ireland had been 
“graduated” from the bank's “hard-loan” 
window to the private market. 

But the United States, which is readying a 
report on multilateral banks that will deal 
with this and other issues, apparently wants 
the bank to accelerate the “graduation” 
process, both from IDA to the bank, and 
from the bank into the private sector. 
Clausen acknowledged the pressure, noting 
that the industrial nations are being forced 
to keep their budgets in check in response 
to inflationary pressures. 
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In answer to press conference questions, 
Clausen said that a change in the bank’s 
gearing ratio, as proposed last year by 
former president Robert S. McNamara is 
“appropriate,” but not realistic for at least 
another five or 10 years. 

The gearing ratio limits bank loans, dollar 
for dollar, to the amount of total capital, a 
very conservative ceiling in force since the 
origins of the bank in the post World War II 
reconstruction period. Clausen implied that 
a relaxation of the gearing ratio now might 
prove unsettling to the present holders of 
nearly $30 billion in World Bank loans. 

An easier way to expand the bank’s lend- 
ing ability, Clausen said, could be achieved 
through larger capital subscriptions, en- 
couraged by reducing the amount of paid-in 
capital, presently 10 percent, to 7% percent 
or even less. He would also like to see in- 
creased cofinancing of projects with com- 
mercial banks. 

Clausen also floated a trial balloon for the 
establishment of an international “frame- 
work that could provide the machinery for 
negotiating away the narrowly nationalistic 
policies discouraging international invest- 
ment.” His idea is to protect both the poor 
countries—now suspicious of private invest- 
ment—and investing companies by basic 
rules on expatriation of profits, reinvest- 
ment of a share of profits, and joint owner- 
ship.e 


TUITION TAX CREDIT 
LEGISLATION NEEDED NOW 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong supporter of tuition tax credits 
for all tuition-paying citizens at all 
educational levels, I remain concerned 
at the apparent waning support for 
this proposal by the administration to 
date. In January 1981, President Rea- 
gan’s first address to Congress includ- 
ed his indication of support for tuition 
tax credit legislation. On August 13 of 
this year, he signed into law the larg- 
est tax cut bill in our Nation’s history, 
a bill I supported. Of all the major tax 
proposals before Congress, the only 
one not included in this package was 
tuition tax credits. Supporters of a tax 
credit, including myself, are anxiously 
awaiting movement in this direction 
and a reaffirmation of the administra- 
tion’s January commitment. 

On September 22, the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, as part of 
our hearings on private schools and at 
my suggestion, invited the administra- 
tion to present its views. Assistant 
Treasury Secretary John E. Chapoton 
appeared before our committee and 
for the benefit of my colleagues, I 
would like to insert his testimony and 
comment upon aspects of it. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN E. CHAPOTON, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR TAX POLICY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am pleased to appear before 
you this morning to summarize the position 
of the Treasury Department on tuition tax 
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credits for parents of children attending pri- 
vate schools. As you know, I testified on this 
general subject, and in particular on the 
Packwood-Moynihan bill (S. 550), last June 
before the Subcommittee on Taxation and 
Debt Management of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

What I said three months ago remains 
equally true today. Tuition tax credits are a 
matter of considerable personal concern to 
the President. This Administration is deter- 
mined to work as closely as possible with 
Congress in constructing a tuition tax credit 
bill which provides substantive tax relief to 
the families of nonpublic school students, 
and which broadens and enriches education- 
al opportunities and promotes excellence in 
our schools. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity clearly requires that a diverse range 
of schools—public and private—be available 
to all American families, and that all Ameri- 
can families have meaningful freedom of 
choice among schools. We believe that par- 
ents have a fundamental right, and respon- 
sibility, to direct the education of their chil- 
dren in a way which best serves their indi- 
vidual needs and aspirations. Moreover, we 
believe that parental involvement in the de- 
cisionmaking process enhances the quality 
of education provided and that healthy 
competition among schools enhances the 
quality of education in all schools, both 
public and private. 

Private schools are essential to fulfilling 
our national educational needs. They pro- 
vide a healthy diversity of approach, and 
are often a significant source of innovation 
and experimentation. But private schools 
are expensive. Direct grant programs for 
student aid involve significant administra- 
tive costs and effort for the government and 
families alike. Tuition tax credits may offer 
a simpler means to fund private education 
by permitting families to keep more of the 
money they have earned and to spend that 
money for the education they themselves 
select. 

As I said last June, the Treasury Depart- 
ment supports the tuition tax credit con- 
cept. Enactment of tuition tax credits will 
recognize the value of our private schools, 
will assist families in meeting the increasing 
costs of education and, most importantly, 
will strengthen the right of parents to 
decide the education of their children. Be- 
cause this is a matter of Federal education 
policy, we are now at work, together with 
other interested departments, on this im- 
portant matter. A tuition tax credit working 
group has been created by the Cabinet 
Council on Human Resources. This group 
brings together staff members of the follow- 
ing departments and offices: Justice, Educa- 
tion, OMB, Treasury and the White House 
Office of Policy Development. This working 
group has been charged with developing op- 
tions for the Cabinet Council aimed at 
moving a tuition tax credit proposal for- 
ward. We are most eager to work with the 
Congress on it at the appropriate time. 

We do wish to discuss particular aspects of 
the tuition tax credit concept at this time. 
These are areas of tax policy which we be- 
lieve the Congress will also wish to address. 

First, tuition tax credits have a significant 
revenue impact, and therefore they must be 
considered together with other budget mat- 
ters. For example, we stated last June that 
the revenue cost to the Treasury of S. 550 
would be approximately $2.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1983, rising to nearly $7 billion in fiscal 
1986. In a time of severe pressure on the 
Federal budget, these are clearly significant 
amounts. Moreover, these estimates would 
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be increased to the extent that direct stu- 
dent assistance programs are reduced or pri- 
vate school enrollments or tuitions increase. 
Once enacted, there may be additional pres- 
sure to increase the amount of the credits. 
Thus, Congress may wish to consider any 
tax credit in the context of direct education 
expenditures, so that the two types of pro- 
gram complement one another and so that 
yas Sear: budgetary cost is at a desirable 
evel. 

Second, the question of making the credit 
available regardless of tax liability must be 
considered. We believe that refundability 
would provide assistance to needy families 
who are not now taxpayers. However, we 
think that this feature is not desirable from 
the standpoint of tax policy and administra- 
tion. It would be both costly and burden- 
some—for the government and for the fami- 
lies involved—if the credit were made 
refundable to families who have little or no 
income, no tax liability and presently no 
contact with the Internal Revenue Service. 
Moreover, refundability of tuition credits 
could set a forceful precedent for the use of 
the tax system to deliver other types of Fed- 
eral assistance programs. Congress will 
cad wish to consider this question care- 

ully. . 

Third, whether the credit should be 
“phased-out” based on the income level of 
the family needs to be addressed. Ability to 
pay is a traditional consideration in tax 
policy as well as education policy. 

In addition, safeguards need to be consid- 
ered to prevent unintended “double-dip- 
ping” with regard to other tax benefits. For 
example, students should not be permitted 
to deduct as trade or business expenses tui- 
tion payments eligible for the credit. 

Finally, any new provision adds some com- 
plexity to the tax law. Once again, families 
who now do not file tax returns or whose 
“short form” 1040A returns are fairly 
simple, could be faced with complex rules 
and uncertain IRS audits. We must work 
hard to simplify any provision as much as 
possible. 

There are, of course, many other crucial 
questions to consider. For example, what 
grade levels are to be covered? What schools 
will be eligible? How does the credit relate 
to direct Federal educational grants? These 
are all questions of Federal educational 
policy, not tax policy. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an extremely impor- 
tant area of public policy. We applaud the 
Subcommittee’s work in addressing the criti- 
cal questions which await us. 


The importance of tuition tax cred- 
its is echoed in this testimony in three 
ways: first, tuition tax credits will pro- 
vide substantive tax relief to families 
of nonpublic school students. Errone- 
ously, many opponents of tuition tax 
credits claim that such credits would 
be handouts for the rich, who are the 
only ones who send their children to 
private schools. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The 1981 Condi- 
tion of Education Report by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics 
surveyed 4,200 private elementary and 
secondary schools, both affiliated and 
nonaffiliated with any religion. Of the 
4,200 schools, nearly half of the family 
incomes were under $20,000 per year, 
hardly an indication that such a pro- 
posal only helps the elite of our socie- 
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ty. Further, in my own district, where 
the average family income is approxi- 
mately $15,000 for a family of four, a 
large number of parents have chosen 
to send their children to private 
schools. 

A second critical element which un- 
derscores the importance of tuition 
tax credits is such a tax credit broad- 
ens and enriches educational opportu- 
nities for students. Despite all the 
complex economic and sociological 
analyses about the quality of public 
education, the bottom line is that pri- 
vate education provides better educa- 
tion even though less money is spent 
per pupil. With the growing national 
discontent over declining reading and 
math abilities of pupils, an affordable 
alternative must be provided for par- 
ents that support. public education 
with their own tax dollars. 

A final reason for tuition tax credits 
noted in this statement is the fact that 
they will promote educational excel- 
lence through diversity and competi- 
tion. As a senior member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I 
stand second to none in my support of 
educational aid programs for all chil- 
dren. As an original cosponsor of legis- 
lation to amend our major Federal 
education programs, such as the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act and the Higher 
Education Act, I have worked to 
expand these programs for public and 
private schools. While our system of 


private education represents an impor- 
tant component in this system with 10 
percent of our students enrolled in pri- 
vate schools, they also employ 11 per- 
cent of the teachers and account for 
about 10 percent of the high school 


graduates. But even though these 
schools generate at least 10 percent of 
the output of education, they only ac- 
count for about 6 percent of the total 
funds spend in the United States as a 
whole. Thus, while private schools re- 
ceive few Federal dollars, they deserve 
to be compensated for these low costs 
with tax credits that will allow them 
to maintain current enrollments and 
keep tuition costs down. 

We should, on the Federal level, be 
in the business of encouraging good 
schools to continue their work if we 
are really committed to quality educa- 
tion for all students. That is precisely 
why tuition tax credits are so impor- 
tant at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is withdrawing funds from 
educational programs at all levels—an 
action I do not support. Nonetheless, 
education, which has been one of the 
most embattled elements of the Feder- 
al budget of late, deserves a break. 
That break can be through tuition tax 
credits. 

I am heartened to learn that the ad- 
ministration has set up a Cabinet-level 
task force to coordinate a policy in 
this area. I pledge my support for 
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their efforts and my willingness to 
work with them in the House to insure 
the passage of tuition tax credit legis- 
lation in this 97th Congress.@ 


BETTER FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


èe Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing sentiment 
that our Government needs the kind 
of serious total review that would be 
provided under H.R. 18. RICHARD BOLL- 
ING’s legislation to create a Commis- 
sion on More Effective Government is 
patterned after the first Hoover Com- 
mission. Thus far, 100 Members have 
joined as cosponsors. The Senate Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee reported 
the legislation on July 8. Despite the 
Reagan administration’s cutbacks, 
there will still be a massive Federal 
Government that must be operated 
better. 

I hope my colleagues will examine 
the Senate committee report on S. 10 
and the following articles and join in 
cosponsoring the legislation so that 
the Commission can quickly get under- 
way. 


{From the Kansas City Star, July 8, 1981] 


CONGRESS CONSIDERING A NEw GOVERNMENT 
EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 


(By Walter R. Mears) 


WASHINGTON.—A generation ago, a panel 
of efficiency experts surveyed the govern- 
ment, suggested that the Cabinet should be 
reorganized, found the bureaucracy bound 
up in red tape and complained that the 
Navy had a 60-year supply of hamburger. 

The Cabinet later was changed. The Navy 
insisted there was no hamburger glut. The 
government still manufactures red tape. 

Congréss is considering a reincarnation of 
that efficiency panel to conduct a two-year 
study of the effectiveness of government 
and to recommend steps to make it better. 

The new commission, like its predecessors, 
may be headed by a former Republican 
president. Gerald R. Ford is a leading pros- 
pect to become chairman of the Commission 
on More Effective Government, just as the 
late Herbert Hoover headed 1947 and 1953 
panels. Those commissions looked into the 
operation of a federal government that had 
grown swiftly, and without blueprint, 
during and just after World War II. 

“The perception is widely held again 
today by the American people that their 
government is not performing adequately,” 
said the sponsors of the new study. “Many 
Americans see the rapid growth of govern- 
ment. . . during the last 20 years as a major 
contributor to the decline in quality of gov- 
ernment performance.” 

The earlier panels produced scores of pro- 
posais, major and minor, that shaped the 
way federal budgets are assembled and pre- 
sented. 

Hoover Commission proposals were the 
basis for the reorganization that led to the 
creation of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. It has since been divid- 
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ed into two departments, Health and 
Human Services, and Education. 

The Hoover panel also reported that the 
government was too wrapped up in paper- 
work and red tape. It recommended drastic 
reductions in that line of bureaucratic work, 
but they were not enacted. 

“Red tape, triplicate forms, endless paper- 
work—like the sorcerer’s apprentice’s bur- 
geoning buckets of water, government regu- 
lations are threatening to deluge the Ameri- 
can people,” said Sen, William V. Roth Jr., 
R-Del. 

Roth’s Senate Governmental Affairs Com- 
mitte began work today on a bill he and 
Rep. Richard Bolling, D-Mo., proposed 
aimed at launching the new look at govern- 
ment. 

The mandate of the new commission 
would be broader than the Hoover panel, 
which was assigned to look into the organi- 
zation of the executive branch. The new 
commission would survey federal operations 
and their relationship with state and local 
governments. 

The commission is supposed to consider 
the organization and operation of the entire 
federal government and propose improve- 
ments not only in Washington, but in the 
distribution of powers among various levels 
of government. 

President Reagan, who campaigned for a 
return of federal powers to state and local 
governments, supports the new study. 

It would be conducted by an 18-member 
commission, three from the executive 
branch, six from Congress and nine from 
outside the government. The panel would 
have two years to do its work and make its 
proposals to Congress. 

The membership would be bipartisan, and 
Roth envisages a panel with the stature and 
broad support the Hoover commissions 
gained. About two-thirds of their reform 
recommendations ultimately were adopted. 

But they didn't score on hamburger. In 
1955, the commission complained that the 
Navy had accumulated enough canned ham- 
burger to last 60 years. The Navy said that 
wasn’t so, insisting that there were only 
enough cans for four years. 

And President Eisenhower said it wouldn't 
have lasted nearly that long. He said they 
would all be gone within a week if every 
mess in the Navy served canned hamburgers 
every day. He didn’t say what that would 
have done for, or to, morale. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
10, 1981) 
U.S. ADVISORY Bopy WILL Try To UNRAVEL 
BUREAUCRATIC KNOT 


(By Brad Knickerbocker) 


One can argue persuasively that this 
year’s startling actions on budget, taxes, 
regulations, and intergovernmental rela- 
tions are proof that the “Reagan revolu- 
tion” is already reality. 

But there is widespread movement afoot 
in Washington to make even deeper and 
more lasting changes in government oper- 
ations. 

Its model is the Hoover Commission, a 
blue-ribbon panel that had significant 
impact on the structure and business of gov- 
ernment in the years following World War 
II, It enjoys broad bipartisan support rang- 
ing from conservatives enjoying new-found 
power to unrepentant liberals. The White 
House likes the idea, and so does the “citi- 
zens’ lobby,” Common Cause, 

Specifically, bills progressing through 
Congress would establish a new “Commis- 
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sion on More Effective Government.” The 
commission's broad mandate would be to 
probe the management, organization, and 
operations of the executive branch of feder- 
al government as well as Washington's rela- 
tions with state and local governments and 
the private sector. 

The 18-member commission would be ap- 
pointed by the President, Senate majority 
leader, and House speaker, with some mem- 
bers representing state government and 
others not involved in any partisan political 
activity. Given the party loyalties of today’s 
political leadership, there likely would be 10 
Republicans and 8 Democrats unless expect- 
ed amendments prevail and an even 9-9 
membership is required. 

The commission would have 30 months to 
hold hearings and formulate recommenda- 
tions before reporting to Congress and the 
President. 

“We've tinkered here and there with the 
governmental machine, but what we've 
ended up with is a Rube Goldberg arrange- 
ment that costs the taxpayers more and 
more in wasted money and gives less and 
less service to the people,” says Sen. Wil- 
liam Roth (R) of Delaware, chief Senate 
sponsor. “Now is the time to have the best 
minds in America comprehensively review 
government ... so that we can start making 
it work better.” 

Liberal Democratic Sen. Thomas Eagleton 
of Missouri agrees and has signed on as one 
of many cosponsors. Deputy White House 
budget director Edwin Harper told a Senate 
Committee the Reagan administration 
“heartily endorses” the proposal. 

To those cynics who say the commission's 
report would simply gather dust, the bills’ 
supporters point out that the Hoover Com- 
mission (appointed by President Harry 
Truman in 1947 and chaired by former 
President Herbert Hoover) saw 72 percent 
of its recommendations adopted. Among 
these were the Military Unification Act and 
the State Department Reorganization Act. 

“T was here in time to help implement the 
Hoover Commission recommendations,” re- 
calls Rep. Richard Bolling (D) of Missouri, 
veteran lawmaker and chairman of the in- 
fluential House Rules Committee. “I'm com- 
pletely convinced that this is the only possi- 
ble way that this country can reform its 
government.” 

The growing bulk and complexity of gov- 
ernment in this country is a source of in- 
creasing concern. Federal spending is 15 
times greater today than it was 30 years 
ago. While the number of federal civilian 
employees has remained fairly constant 
since the late 60s, the number of workers in 
other levels of government has shot up. In 
1950 there was one government job-holder 
for every 24 Americans: now, the ratio is one 
for every 14. 

Many attribute this increase to federal 
programs and requirements. Between 1949 
and 1979, there was a net gain of 529 federal 
departments, agencies, bureaus, offices, ad- 
ministrations, institutes, services, and other 
organizational subdivisions. The size of the 
Federal Register (one measure of the in- 
crease in federal regulatory activity) has in- 
creased nearly 300 percent in the past 
decade. 

“Intergovernmental relations today have 
clearly crossed a new threshold of complex- 
ity and confusion,” the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, a 
highly respected bipartisan group, warned 
last week. “The looming fear is one of unre- 
strained intergovernmentalism, of govern- 
ment pragmatism out of control.” 
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The Hoover Commission did its important 
work at a time when the United States was 
entering a new era in both foreign and do- 
mestic federal activity. Supporters of a new 
“Commission on More Effective Govern- 
ment” say the time is ripe for another look 
at the fundamentals of how Washington op- 
erates. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Sept. 4, 
1981) 


New HOOVER COMMISSION 


Can the federal government be made to 
operate better? One way to find out would 
be to appoint a Commission for More Effec- 
tive Government based on the Hoover Com- 
mission model of the late 1940s. 

That idea is being pushed in Congress by 
people from both parties, most notably Rep. 
Richard Bolling of Missoüri, a 32-year veter- 
an liberal Democrat, and Sen. William Roth 
of Delaware, a conservative Republican. 
Their bills, HR18 and S10, would establish 
an 18-member commission to.make a com- 
prehensive study of all aspects of the feder- 
al government to find out in what arenas 
government operates effectively and in 
what ones it doesn’t and to report recom- 
mendations to the Congress on “how to 
make government work.” 

California’s proposition 13 and similar 
moves elsewhere illustrate citizen disen- 
chantment, Mr. Bolling says. And at the na- 
tional level, he adds, “Clearly, Americans 
have been expressing their frustration with 
the government's inability to deliver since 
the Great Society was launched. . . Despite 
sweeping cutbacks in government spending 
that the [Reagan] administration is propos- 
ing, there will still be a massive federal gov- 
ernment that must be operated better." 

The Missourian recalls working on the 
Hoover Commission under ex-President 
Herbert Hoover as a member of the House 
Committee on Expenditures. “It was a very 
successful coalition. It did not try to deal di- 
rectly with policy . . . It didn’t try to move 
boxes around to jiggle things. It tried to 
deal with a philosophy of government and a 
translation of a philosophy of government.” 

Mr. Bolling points out that the Republi- 
can Congress in establishing the commission 
may have thought it would be carried out 
by a Republican president. But Harry Tru- 
man’s 1948 re-election foiled that. Yet the 
job had been done so well that 70 percent of 
the reforms the Hoover Commission pro- 
posed were put into place by the Democratic 
president. 

The Post-Gazette believes such a commis- 
sion could be most useful, particularly if it 
would focus some of its attention on improv- 
ing the interface between the federal bu- 
reaucracy and individual citizens and corpo- 
rations. The point of actual delivery of serv- 
ices often is the most frustrating time for 
citizens and businesses and—in many cases— 
also for government employees who find 
themselves bound by unnecessarily rigid 
procedures and rules. 

In other words, the effort should not be so 
much to “move boxes around to jiggle 
things” as to find ways to make government 
function better for the citizenry it is sup- 
posed to serve.@ 
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SHE LIVED TO SEE A DREAM 
COME TRUE 


HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
forum in which words flow frequently 
about the great and the near-great. 
But at this time, I would like to take a 
few moments to eulogize one who, 
were she alive to hear my comments, 
would be humbled, if not embarrassed, 
by these words of praise. 

I speak of a constituent and a friend 
to me, as she was to all people of good 
will—Mrs. Minerva Jessup Cox of 
Surry County, N.C. Mrs. Cox died 
August 26 at her rural home on Route 
1, Westfield, in the same community 
where she was born. She was 104 years 
of age. 

It is remarkable, I think, that in all 
of those 104 years of a rich and re- 
warding life, Mrs. Cox never lived 
more than 10 miles from her birth- 
place. Yet her influence not only per- 
vaded her community, but through 
her good works and in the lives of her 
descendants has been carried to 
almost every corner of the United 
States and even to foreign lands. 

Mr. Speaker, when this remarkable 
lady was laid to rest on August 30 at 
rural Chestnut Ridge Primitive Bap- 
tist Church—which she helped to 
found in 1897—an estimated 3,500 
people attended the funeral. Among 
them were some 650 members of her 
family, including in-laws. They came 
from as far away as Liberia, Puerto 
Rico, California, Texas, New York, 
and other distant places. Among the 
mourners were her eldest daughter, 
90, and eldest granddaughter, age 70. 

Her survivors include 10 children, 61 
grandchildren, 183 great grandchil- 
dren, and 77 great-great grandchil- 
dren. It was was not the size of her 
family, however, but of her heart and 
her commitment, that made Mrs. Cox 
such an exceptional person. 

Born the daughter of former slaves, 
Mrs. Cox entered the world on March 
13, 1877. Married at age 13, less than 1 
year of her life was devoted to formal 
schooling. Yet through self-education 
and a lifelong association with her be- 
loved church, she acquired both 
knowledge and wisdom that served 
here well as a church leader and 
Sunday school teacher until the latter 
years of her life. 

In a memorial tribute to her on the 
day of her funeral, we find these 
words: 

She became part of the church in 1890 at 
the age of thirteen. She became distraught 
with the teachings of the leaders (of the 
church of which she was a member) and 
broke her ties with this church in 1894. She 
believed that Sunday School was a vital part 
in the Christian plan. This church did not 
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hold these basic beliefs. The Progressive 
Primitive Baptist Church in the northern 
part of North Carolina and southern Virgin- 
ia owes roots to Mother Minerva Cox. She 
became a charter member of the Chestnut 
Ridge Primitive Baptist Church in 1897. 
Since this time she became a stalwart sup- 
porter and charterer of the Sandy Ridge 
Progressive Primitive Baptist Association of 
North Carolina and Virginia and the Na- 
tional Primitive Baptist Convention. She 
taught Sunday School until she was 87. She 
was a member of the Women's Council and 
established the Women’s Auxiliary, Ushers, 
Choirs, and Mission Offering, as well as the 
Pastor’s Aide Fund in her church and all 
the churches in the association. 


Ever faithful to her family and her 
church, Mrs. Cox accepted with equal 
responsibility the opportunity to be- 
friend her neighbors and to partici- 
pate in political affairs. 

Again, from a memorial tribute to 
her: 

She was a midwife and delivered many of 
her grandchildren, as well as neighbors’ and 
friends’ children. She also the 
ability to cure thresh and withdraw fire 
from the body. She has cured the illness 
over the State of North Carolina and from 
the north to the south of the east coast. 


I was privileged, 4 years ago, to con- 
gratulate her for going to the polls, at 
age 99, to vote for the Democratic 
ticket—which she openly and publicly 
stated had been her preference in 
every election since suffrage. Last No- 
vember, at age 103, she voted for the 
last time. 

As a result of her many great and 
good deeds, she was named “Mother” 
of her church, Sandy Ridge District of 
the State Primitive Baptist Conven- 
tion, and the National Primitive Bap- 
tist Convention. She was honored 
many times by local, State, and Na- 
tional officials, including Presidents of 
the United States, Members of Con- 
gress, Governors of North Carolina, 
and the commissioners of her county. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote again from the 
memorial tribute to Mrs. Cox to illus- 
trate the hope and faith that was har- 
bored in this great heart for more 
than a century: 

In 1917, the Lord gave her a vision. She 
said she “felt that the burdens of the world 
were on my shoulders.” She prayed and 
fasted for days. When she returned she told 
her children that the God of Moses, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob had put it in the 
heart of Abraham Lincoln to lead her 
people out of bondage, and in the days of 
her children’s children they would be a wise 
race. They would be doctors, lawyers, politi- 
cians, and teachers, and her children and 
other children would go to the same schools 
and churches. 

She lived to see much of that vision 
become reality. She, in her own won- 
derful way, helped make it happen. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it is well that it 
be noted, here in the Capitol of the 
country she loved, that such a woman 
lived and moved the lives of others 
toward those goals which are our na- 
tional purpose. That she lives no more, 
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except in the memory of those who 
knew and loved her, is our loss. 


REAGAN PROPOSAL WOULD 
CRIPPLE COAST GUARD 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


è Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation, I feel 
compelled to make the following ob- 
servations about the attitude of the 
Reagan administration toward the 
Coast Guard. The evidence is over- 
whelming that the Coast Guard must 
either be granted substantial amounts 
of additional funds, or else it must be 
relieved of some of the duties it is now 
legally required to perform. 

It was our hope, and quite frankly 
our expectation, that the administra- 
tion would also take the problems of 
the Coast Guard seriously, and would 
join with us in an effort character- 
ized—if not by constant agreement— 
then at least by a shared belief that 
the Coast Guard is an important con- 
tributor to a variety of national goals, 
and that its future is a matter of some 
importance to the people of this coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately, this has not been the 
case. Since our subcommittee began its 
work last January, we have not re- 
ceived one scintilla of evidence that 
anyone with any significant degree of 
power in the Reagan administration 
has the slightest interest in, or con- 
cern about, the U.S. Coast Guard. 
What we have seen, instead, is a 
desire—implemented clumsily and 
with an extraordinarily heavy hand— 
to drastically reduce the cost to the 
Government of the Coast Guard, 
while increasing yet further the 
number of jobs the agency will be 
asked to perform. 

In February, the Reagan budget was 
announced, cutting the Carter request 
for the Coast Guard by $9 million, and 
mandating a reduction of 450 in the 
number of Coast Guard civilian em- 
ployees; 

In March, the administration an- 
nounced a plan to recover $1.5 billion 
over 5 years through the assessment 
of user fees for various Coast Guard 
services, including search and rescue, 
aids to navigation, and marine envi- 
ronmental protection. This proposal 
was so hastily drafted and so poorly 
conceived, even the administration ul- 
timately found it impossible to defend. 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis 
told me personally that the proposal 
had been badly handled, and he with- 
drew it completely from congressional 
consideration last June. 

Also in March, the administration 
announced its opposition to the oil 
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spill liability and compensation bill in 
a statement barely two pages long, and 
absolutely incomprehensible in its rea- 
soning. Ironically, the oil spill legisla- 
tion would, if enacted, save the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars a year 
through a mechanism which is, in es- 
sence, a user fee. 

In August, the administration an- 
nounced plans to assign the Coast 
Guard the new task of interdicting il- 
legal immigration from the Caribbean 
island of Haiti; despite a plea in writ- 
ing from myself and from Representa- 
tive Don Youns, no additional funds 
will be made available to the Coast 
Guard to carry out this project. 

Early this month, the administra- 
tion opposed efforts, led by both Re- 
publican and Democratic members of 
our subcommittee, to provide for a 
very modest increase in Coast Guard 
appropriations; an increase sufficient 
only to allow the Coast Guard to oper- 
ate in 1982 at the level it has been able 
to maintain in 1981. 

Also this month, the Department of 
Transportation began a series of meet- 
ings with the maritime community in 
order to initiate a systematic reconsid- 
eration of the user fee concept. Recog- 
nizing the mistakes made the first 
time around, DOT officials assured us 
that this effort was a serious one, and 
one that did not begin with preconcep- 
tions about how much money would 
be raised, or what Coast Guard serv- 
ices would be covered. No draft legisla- 
tion would be forthcoming, we were 
told, until the end of the year. 

Finally, last Thursday, President 
Reagan, in presenting the Nation with 
his latest budget cutting plan, pro- 
posed a $168 million reduction in his 
previously inadequate budget request 
for the Coast Guard for fiscal 1982, 
and once again demanded immediate 
action on a Coast Guard user fee bill. 

Simply put, the Reagan proposal 
would, if implemented, cripple the 
U.S. Coast Guard. Candidate Reagan 
campaigned on a platform designed, in 
his words, to “get Government off the 
backs of the people.” Unfortunately, 
this latest proposal would get the 
Coast Guard off the backs of drug 
smugglers, polluters, and foreign fish- 
ermen; it would allow mariners the 
thrill of navigating around off-station 
buoys; it. would cost hundreds of 
human lives and several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property 
which would not be saved because of 
cuts in the Coast Guard’s search and 
rescue program; it would make the 
Coast Guard incapable of preparing to 
assist the U.S. Navy effectively in time 
of war; it would cause a very substan- 
tial across-the-board deterioration in 
Coast Guard services and what is 
more—it would require thousands of 
commercial and recreational mariners 
to pay hundreds of millions of dollars 
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for the privilege of using these dete- 
riorating services. 

The President’s proposal fails to rec- 
ognize the status of the Coast Guard 
as an uniformed armed force of the 
United States it sends a clear signal 
that this administration does not take 
seriously any of the missions which 
the Coast Guard is supposed to per- 
form, including drug interdiction, 
search and rescue, and enforcement of 
our fisheries laws; it humiliates those 
who have been telling Congress and 
industry that this administration sin- 
cerely wished tó devise an intelligent 
and workable Coast Guard user fee 
plan; it expresses, in sum, an attitude 
of contempt for anyone who has been 
engaged this year in a serious effort to 
deal with the problems of the Coast 
Guard, and I include in this category 
many who share the administration’s 
fundamental economic and political 
perspective, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, people inside Government and 
out, and even some of those at the 
working level within OMB. 

The President talks repeatedly of 
his mandate from the American 
people, but I doubt there is a single 
voter in this country who supported 
his election out of a belief he would 
make it nearly impossible for the 
Coast Guard to do its job.e 


TRIBUTE TO DICK TRACY—50 
YEARS OF UPHOLDING LAW 
AND ORDER 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


e Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former police officer for 23 years in 
New York City—I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an impor- 
tant event in the law enforcement 
world scheduled for Sunday. On that 
day, Dick Tracy, the legend of law and 
order who appears every day in the 
comics section of more than 500 news- 
papers, will be 50 years old. 

Dick Tracy has been the symbol of 
the “good cop.” He is relentless in his 
pursuit of crimes and those who 
commit them. His integrity is beyond 
reproach, his dedication to duty 
second to none. He has taken on the 
most ruthless of criminals and crimi- 
nal organizations—and has triumphed 
each time. He shows dramatically and 
continually that good does prevail 
over evil. 

Dick Tracy, as the New York Daily 
News reported in a September 29 story 
was the first comic strip to “depart 
from the funnies approach.” The 
comic strip has remarkable endurance 
achieved in large part by intense loyal- 
ty among its readers. Dick Tracy seizes 
upon the human instinct which both 
fears and loaths crime. He has served 
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as an inspiration for many in the law 
enforcement community. 


For 50 years, Dick has been on the 
daily beat. He is still going strong and 
that is good for our Nation. I con- 
gratulate Dick’s creator, Chester 
(Chet) Gould, and current writer, Max 
Collins, and artist Rick Fletcher. Of 
course, I salute Dick and his devoted 
wife Tess and wish them continued 
happiness. 

At this point in the Recorp I wish to 
insert an article from the New York 
Daily News where the comic strip Dick 
Tracy first broke. The article written 
by Dick Blood is entitled “No Copout 
for Dick Tracy at 50.” 


No Copout ror Dick Tracy AT 50 
(By Dick Blood) 


On Aug. 13, 1931, a telegram was delivered 
to a young artist in Chicago. It read: “Your 
Plainclothes Tracy has possibilities stop 
would like to see you when I go to Chicago 
next stop please call (Chicago) Tribune 
office Monday about noon for an appoint- 
ment.” 


The telegram was addressed to Chester 
(Chet) Gould and it was signed by Capt. 
Joseph Medill Patterson, founder of the 
New York Daily News. 

“Capt. Patterson changed Plainclothes 
Tracy to Dick,” Gould later recalled. “He 
said that the first name was too long and 
that detectives are called ‘dick’ anyway. 
That’s how Dick Tracy was born.” 

Next Sunday, Dick Tracy will be 50 years 
old. He broke into The News and 500 other 
papers on Oct. 13, 1931, a week after he ap- 
peared in the Detroit Mirror. He’s still lean, 
black of hair, square of jaw and steely eyed, 
and still appears in The News, daily and 
Sunday. 

Through the years, Tracy, snap-brim felt 
hat firmly affixed to craggy kisser, has 
taken on all evildoers, who frequently were 
given appearances to match their names. 

Who can forget The Blank, a faceless man 
whose name was Frank Redrum (murder 
spelled backward); Jerome Trohs, a midget 
who was scalded to death in a shower, or 
B.B. Eyes, Flattop, Mumbles, the Brow, 
Pruneface? 

The first to depart from the “funnies” ap- 
proach, Tracy defeated the vicious enemies 
of society. Gould, with a strong “crime 
doesn’t pay” message, presented Tracy’s gi- 
gantic encounters in graphic detail. 

Dick was betrothed to the lovely Tess 
Trueheart, but his devotion to crime-fight- 
ing prevented a quickie marriage. He met 
the beautiful Tess in 1931; he finally took 
her to the altar on Christmas Day 1949. 

Some of Gould’s most endearing charac- 
ters are Gravel Gertie, the crone with the 
silken gray hair; B.O. Plenty, who deserved 
his name; Junior Tracy, a tough street kid 
whom Tracy took in, and Diet Smith, the 
tycoon. 

Chet Gould, the son of a printer and now 
a millionaire many times over, retired in 
1977 to his 130-acre estate west of Chicago. 
The strip was taken over by writer Max Col- 
lins and artist Rick Fletcher, who had 
worked for Gould 16 years. 

When decent people can walk the streets 
again without fear, Tracy may consider re- 
tirement.e 
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PROPOSED REFUGEE 
ADMISSIONS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary held a hearing on President 
Reagan’s proposed refugee admissions 
for the coming fiscal year. The Presi- 
dent has proposed 173,000 refugees be 
admitted, and is now consulting with 
Congress before making a final deter- 
mination. 

First, I want to express my displeas- 
ure at the absence of a Cabinet-level 
official at our hearing yesterday. 

The committee is engaged in the 
process of consultation leading to deci- 
sions affecting the lives of tens of 
thousands of refugees, the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans, and involving the 
expenditure of billions of tax dollars. 

Yet, and with all due respect to the 
witness we had, the committee did not 
have the benefit of the thinking of 
any officer of the executive branch at 
the policymaking level. Especially in 
the absence of a coordinator for refu- 
gee affairs—a slot not yet filled nor 
even certain to be filled—the commit- 
tee needs even more the observations 
of the Attorney General or the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

I want the consultation process to 
work, but it will not work if the com- 
mittee does not have the policymakers 
before it. 

Second, I want to review briefly for 
my colleagues the activities the Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Refugees, 
and International Law, which I have 
the privilege of chairing, undertook in 
preparation for these consultations. 

We traveled to southern California 
in April to examine the impact of refu- 
gee resettlement there, and issued a 
major report which I hope my col- 
leagues will have a chance to read. 

Last month, with several of our col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee, 
the subcommittee spent 12 days in 
Southeast Asia and Western Europe 
examining the refugee camps and dis- 
cussing the problems with refugee ex- 
perts and government. officials. A 
formal report of our trip, and findings 
and recommendations deriving from it, 
will be issued next month. 

The Immigration Subcommittee has 
held 3 days of hearings this month on 
all aspects of the refugee program, in- 
cluding questions not ever examined 
carefully before, such as the adequacy 
of the medical screening of refugees. 
The subcommittee last spring held 7 
days of hearings on various immigra- 
tion and refugee topics to provide 
background on this many-faceted sub- 
ject. 
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Finally, your subcommittee has held 
informal talks and briefings, almost 
beyond count, to gain a closer pur- 
chase on the subject and on. the 
nature and extent of the responsibil- 
ity—if, indeed, there is any—to accept 
refugees for resettlement in the 
United States. 

In sum, the subcommittee has spent 
a tremendous amount of time studying 
these issues, and I want to thank and 
commend my six subcommittee col- 
leagues for their hard work. It is a 
privilege and an honor to work with 
these outstanding people and our ex- 
cellent staff. 

Now let me make a few specific com- 
ments on the President’s recommenda- 
tions of refugee admissions for fiscal 
year 1982. 

I believe the number of admissions 
the President has initially recommend- 
ed is too high. The overall number 
should be closer to 120,000 to 125,000 
rather than the 173,000 he has recom- 
mended. 

Specifically, based on the informa- 
tion the subcommittee has gathered, 
my personal view is that the United 
States should admit approximately 
80,000 Indochinese during the next 
fiscal year rather than the 120,000 rec- 
ommended by the President. 

I make this recommendation in light 
of the dramatic decline in the num- 
bers of Indochinese now resident in 
camps in first asylum countries who 
wish to be resettled in third countries. 

In addition, total flows of refugees 
into first asylum countries of South- 
east Asia—seeking temporary harbor 
or seeking resettlement—have fallen 
tremendously. Last month, for the 
first time since the Vietnam war ended 
in 1975, no boat people from Vietnam 
arrived in Thailand. 

I also believe the U.S. admissions 
should be reduced in order that refu- 
gee agencies, such as the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, can internationalize resettle- 
ment. 

This year, the United States is once 
again taking more than two-thirds of 
all Indochinese refugees being reset- 
tled. Internationalization is a failure. 
Perhaps if the United States adopts a 
more realistic admissions policy, other 
countries will respond to moral and 
international pressure to take more 
refugees than they are taking now. So 
long as the United States does it all, 
the other nations feel no such pres- 
sure. 

My final reason for believing the 
numbers need to be reduced is that do- 
mestic resettlement is not succeeding. 
Over 65 percent of Indochinese refu- 
gees receive welfare. State, county, 
and local government officials have 
dramatized to the subcommittee that 
their localities are being overwhelmed 
by the financial, social, housing, and 
law enforcement stresses brought 
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about by massive initial settlement 
and secondary migration of refugees. 

The voluntary agencies have testi- 
fied that the sponsorship process has 
broken down. No longer are the spon- 
sors stable, financially solvent U.S. 
citizens. Rather, sponsorships are in- 
stitutional, and the sponsors seldom 
work with the refugees or support the 
new family in the traditional sense of 
sponsorships, 

I would add that reducing Indochi- 
nese admissions to around 80,000 is 
consonant with numbers recommend- 
ed by a Senate Immigration Subcom- 
mittee staff report, recently issued. 

It is consonant, too, with the obser- 
vations of Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Richard Schweiker as 
reported in the Miami Herald last 
week. 

I would like to mention in passing 
that the number recommended for 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
needs to be reexamined in light of the 
political, military and economic tur- 
moil in that part of the world. 

I should note here that if refugee 
admissions numbers are insufficient to 
address an emergency, the Refugee 
Act of 1980 provides for consultations 
to reallocate or expand numbers as 
necessary. 

I must touch briefly on several refu- 
gee-related issues which, I believe, 
need reexamination. 

One is the question of the definition 
of a refugee. The legal memo prepared 
by the Office of Legal Counsel at the 
Department of Justice contributes to 
the body of knowledge on the subject. 
So does the memo prepared by my 
subcommittee staff. 

However, I remain concerned over 
the disagreement among legal and ref- 
ugee experts over the status of those 
who leave their homeland for econom- 
ic reasons, to better their lots in life, 
and who then claim protection and 
rights as refugees by claiming they 
would be persecuted were they to 
return to their lands. 

My analysis of the situation leads 
me to suggest that such persons are 
not refugees under the 1980 act, unless 
there is a change in the political situa- 
tion in their home countries since 
their departure or some such similar 
development. 

Iam also very concerned about med- 
ical screening procedures now applica- 
ble to refugees seeking entry to the 
United States. 

In 1979, a decision was made to allow 
refugees with active—though not in- 
fectious—tuberculosis to enter the 
United States. I do not believe this 
policy is defensible. The health of the 
American people is at risk here, not 
just the health of the refugees. The 
subcommittee has hundreds of pages 
of testimony in which medical experts 
have taken issue with the looseness of 
the health screening. I feel such 
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screening needs to be reexamined and 
substantially tightened. 

Another item which needs attention 
is the high welfare dependency rate of 
refugees residing in the United States. 
Sixty-five percent of all refugees— 
mostly Indochinese—are on welfare 
today. Many go on welfare within 
days—not weeks or months, but days— 
of their arrival in the United States. 

This is wrong and self-defeating and 
has created a welfare mentality on the 
part of many refugees. 

All actors in the resettlement proc- 
ess, including the voluntary agencies, 
must share responsibility for the 
present situation. The Department of 
State, the Department of Health and 
Human Resources, the voluntary 
agencies, and State and local authori- 
ties must work together immediately 
to correct the flaws in the present 
system. 

My observation of past consultations 
leads me to commend the work done 
by my colleagues, but to express some 
doubt about how effective the process 
has been. I do not know whether this 
present effort will be any more effec- 
tive. But “hope springs eternal,” as 
the poets say. 

So I am hopeful that with the help 
and assistance of the administration, 
we can make the consultation work- 
able and effective and, thus, forestall 
the imposition of some other system 
for determining the Nation’s refugee 
policies.e 


AFTER OCTOBER 1—THEN 
WHAT? 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally the dawning of a new fiscal 
year is marked by high hopes, new ini- 
tiatives, and Government pay raises. 
This fiscal year eve, however, high 
hopes have been replaced by high in- 
terest rates; the only new initiatives 
are the dismantling of old ones; and 
Government pay raises will be re- 
placed by 75,000 RIF (Reduction In 
Force) notices. 

To make matters worse, reports are 
already coming in about further 
budget cuts and job losses in fiscal 
year 1983. For example, I am extreme- 
ly concerned about an article that ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post 
stating that “the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency will strip. 3,200 person- 
nel of their jobs by the end of 1983, 
eliminating 30 percent of the agency’s 
10,380 employees at a cost of $17.6 mil- 
lion just for severance pay.” 

Beyond the shocking fact that 3,200 
Federal employees will be out of jobs 
within the next 2 years, we are also 
faced with the stark reality that a 
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number of vital environmental pro- 
grams will either end after years of 
success, or they will never even get 
started. 

The Post article reports, “The cuts 
are so massive that they could mean a 
basic retreat on all the environmental 
programs of the past 10 years, accord- 
ing to agency sources * * *” 

Also at stake, according to the arti- 
cle, “would be many programs ordered 
by Congress that are just beginning to 
get off the ground: the Superfund 
toxic waste dump cleanup, regulations 
for tracking industrial waste and con- 
struction safe disposal sites for it, and 
testing of new chemicals.” 

As a leading advocate of the Super- 
fund toxic waste dump cleanup pro- 
gram, and a strong supporter of an ef- 
fective environmental protection 
policy I am deeply disturbed about 
these and other proposals to transfer 
clean air act powers, toxic waste regu- 
lation and other important environ- 
mental functions to the States. 

Later this Congress, we will have an 
opportunity to act on many of these 
proposals. While I recognize the im- 
portant need to eliminate government 
waste, I contend that the elimination 
of environmental waste is equally im- 
portant. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to 
insert the full text of today’s Wash- 
ington Post article, which was written 
by Joanne Omang: 

INTERNAL Rirts, Huce Starr Cut Hint EPA 
RETREAT ON PROGRAMS 
(By Joanne Omang) 

Budget cuts at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency will strip 3,200 personnel of 
their jobs by the end of 1983, eliminating 30 
percent of the agency's 10,380 employes at a 
cost of $17.6 million just for severance pay. 

The cuts are so massive that they could 
mean basic retreat on all the environmental 
programs of the past 10 years, according to 
agency sources and administration critics. 

At the same time, divisions between Ad- 
ministrator Anne M. Gorsuch and career 
agency staff over her approach to policy- 
making have all but reached open warfare. 
White House aides are privately worried 
that Gorsuch may be isolating herself not 
only from environmental groups, whom 
they expected to alienate, but from some in- 
dustry and state officials as well. 

Gorsuch has reportedly proposed a 1983 
operating budget down 20 percent from her 
1982 request of $1.19 billion, according to 
several Capitol Hill sources. Counting infla- 
tion and President Reagan’s recent call for 
another 12 percent chop, actual spending 
could drop a level that will buy about 40 
percent of what former president Carter 
proposed. 

At stake would be many programs ordered 
by Congress that are just beginning to get 
off the ground; the Superfund toxic waste 
dump cleanup, regulations for tracking in- 
dustrial waste and constructing safe dispos- 
al sites for it, and testing of new chemicals. 

Suspected hazardous air pollutants like 
formaldehyde indoors and diesel fumes out- 
doors are only beginning to be studied, and 
those programs would appear to be in jeop- 
ardy along with many others in the re- 
search field. 
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Even if the Office of Management and 
Budget breaks all precedent and cuts Gor- 
such’s figures no further, an internal agency 
draft indicates that the 3,200 jobs could go, 
in addition to the normal 6 percent attri- 
tion. The draft requests $17.6 million to pay 
employee severance. 

“We'll have to be doing twice as much as 
we are now with a third fewer people,” said 
an employee in the hazardous waste control 
program. 

Gorsuch and her senior staff allegedly 
made most of the major budget decisions 
without consultation with the bureaucrats 
who must administer the programs, and 
there have been major struggles when pro- 
tests were regarded as acts of disloyalty. 

For example, Nolan Clark resigned last 
week as head of policy planning, the 
number three post at EPA and one that 
Gorsuch had reorganized the agency to 
create. Clark cited “irreconcilable differ- 
ences” with Gorsuch as his reason for de- 
parting. Sources close to him blamed efforts 
by Gorsuch’s political aides to oust some 
senior staff people who had questioned 
whether the agency could meet its legal re- 
quirements under proposed budget cuts. 

“There hadn't been a whole lot of think- 
ing about the long-term impact,” one said. 
“It's difficult to exaggerate the paranoia 
there.” 

Denis Prager, associate director of the 
White House Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy, confirmed that in part. He said 
in an interview that Gorsuch “feels an en- 
trenched bureaucracy is fighting her at 
every turn” and that “there is to some 
degree a ‘we-them’ mentality, the 12th [ad- 
ministrative] floor and the rest of the 
agency.” 

A source who works on pesticide regula- 
tion agreed. “The 12th floor never talks to 
anyone down here unless its to ask us for 
numbers to justify decisions they've already 
made,” the source said. 

EPA spokesman Byron Nelson rejected 
the charges. All 1983 budget figures are pre- 
liminary, he said, and no draft estimates of 
employee cuts have yet reached Gorsuch. 
Current and expected budget cuts will not 
hurt required programs, he said. “We feel 
we can shift our management priorities to 
take care of that which Congress expects of 
us.” 

Transfer of some EPA functions to the 
states, he said, will mean needing fewer 
people, while management shifts will take 
care of any other shortfalls. But that issue 
is the very one that has caused friction with 
some industry and state officials. 

Several governors have met with Gorsuch 
to protest her proposed transfer of clean air 
act powers, toxic waste regulation and other 
functions to them at a time of major budget 
squeezes. Members of the trucking industry 
asked that federal standards for emissions 
be maintained, while railroad industry 
spokesmen want noise control to stay in 
Washington. 

“Some of them protested to Reagan that 
she wasn’t listening,” an administration in- 
sider said. “She could be in trouble if those 
people get down on her.” 

But Utah Gov. Scott M. Matheson, one of 
those initially unhappy with Gorsuch, has 
changed his mind now that he knows her 
better, an aide said. 

“She's made some real effort and lines of 
communication are open now,” and aide 
said. “She seems willing to listen."@ 
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SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
October 1, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
James J. Carey, of Illinois, to be a Fed- 
eral Maritime Commissioner. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to review the identifi- 
cation process verifying the authority 
to work in the United States. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment- 
unemployment situation for the 
month of September. 
2154 Rayburn Building 


OCTOBER 5 


9:00 a.m. 
*Foreign Relations 
To resume hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S.J. Res. 110, S.J. 
Res. 17, S.J Res. 18, and S.J. Res. 19, 
measures amending the Constitution 
to establish legislative authority in 
Congress and the States with respect 
to abortion. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1182, improv- 
ing the administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act by removing certain in- 
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equities, reducing incentives for fraud 
and abuse, and assuring immediate 
compensation benefits and competent 
medical treatment for injured employ- 
ees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Small Business 
Urban and Rural Economic Development 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the use of 
small issue tax-exempt industrial de- 
velopment bonds to finance small busi- 
ness projects. 
424 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
*Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate and establish an al- 
ternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the reten- 
tion or destruction of certain Federal 
Government files. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Legislation and the Rights of Americans 
Subcommittee 
To resume closed hearings on inteli- 
gence matters. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
on S. 1662 and S. 637, bills to establish 
a Federal program for the interim 
storage and permanent disposal of 
high-level nuclear waste from civilian 
powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
on S. 1662 and S. 637, bills to establish 
a Federal program for the interim 
storage and permanent disposal of 
high-level nuclear waste from civilian 
powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Foreign Relations 
Closed briefing on the Airborne Warn- 
ing and Control System (AWACS) and 
the F-15 enhancements arms sales 
package to Saudi Arabia. 
S-116, Capitol 


OCTOBER 6 


8:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Conservation and Supply Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior's proposed 
five-year plan for oil and gas develop- 
ment in the Outer Continental Shelf. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold a closed business meeting. 
Room S-407, Capitol 
9:30 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
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Governmental! Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
standard language to be included in all 
future block-grant legislation. 
Room to be announced 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Investigations and General Oversight Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to explore the cause 
and effect of missing children, focus- 
ing on home environment, local law 
enforcement agencies and citizen 
action groups. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to evaluate economic 
policies of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 
2359 Rayburn Building 
10:30 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Malcolm M. B. Sterrett, of Maryland, 
and Frederic N. Andre, of Indiana, 
each to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works’ Subcommittee on Nu- 
clear Regulation on S. 1662 and S. 637, 
bills to establish a Federal program 
for the interim storage and permanent 
disposal of high-level nuclear waste 
from civilian powerplants. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources on S. 1662 and S. 637, bills to 
establish a Federal program for the in- 
terim storage and permanent disposal 
of high-level nuclear waste from civil- 
ian powerplants, 
3110 Dirksen Building 


2:00 p.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings on the proposed addi- 
tional budget reductions of the Presi- 
dent's economic program. 
6202 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 
tions. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
William M. Bell, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, and Michael J. 
Connally, of Michigan, to be General 
Counsel of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 7 


9:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
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(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Public Integrity Section of 
the Department of Justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider the pro- 
posed Airborne Warning and Control 
System (AWACS) and the F-15 en- 
hancements arms sales package to 
Saudi Arabia, and other pending cal- 
endar business. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 14 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Military Person- 
nel and Civilian Employees Claims Act 
of 1964, title XXI of the Criminal 
Code. 
357 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the present 
conditions of the mass refugee asylum 
process. 
412 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m, 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 1639, to modern- 
ize the extradition laws of the United 
States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 15 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 1230, 
authorizing the minting of special 
coins commemorating the 1984 
summer Olympic games in Los Ange- 

les, Calif. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 134, S. 1422, and 
S. 1444, bills authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to donate 
certain Federal personal property to 
State and local governments. 
1318 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, and on S. 1247, S. 1235, 
and S. 587, bills providing for the pro- 
tection of certain confidential infor- 
mation from the disclosure require- 
ments of the Freedom of Information 
Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1674, modifying 
certain provisions of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands and 
providing certain other authorities af- 
fecting the territories and possessions 
of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the origin, direc- 
tion, and support tactics of terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 16 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
permitting certain liner vessel opera- 
tors in the foreign commerce of the 
United States to participate in domes- 
tic trade between Unalaska Island, 
Alaska and the west coast of the conti- 
nental United States. 
235 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 1544, authoriz- 
ing funds for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984 for State and local energy 
block grant programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss policies re- 
lating to deportation and exclusion. 
412 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the origin, di- 
rection, and support tactics of terror- 
ism. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
* Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1647, restrict- 
ing the power of Federal courts in 
matters of court-ordered school 
busing, focusing on certain community 
problems. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 750 and S. 1288, 
bills providing energy tax credits for 
industrial and commercial business to 
encourage investment in new energy 
conserving equipment. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on hy- 
droelectric development and related li- 
censing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Finance 
Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the recovery of at- 
torneys fees in tax cases. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 20 
9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act (CETA). 

4232 Dirksen Building 

9:30 a.m. 


Governmental Affairs 

Civil Service, Post Office; and General 
Services Subcommittee 

, To hold hearings on S. 1421, to establish 
the National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration as an independent execu- 
tive agency. 

3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1233, establish- 
ing a service industries development 
program in the Department of Com- 
merce. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works’ 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
on S. 1606, to provide for a nuclear 
property damage insurance fund, and 
to provide funds for the cleanup of the 
contaminated nuclear facility at Three 
Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
on S. 1606, to provide for a nuclear 
property damage insurance fund, and 
to provide funds for the cleanup of the 
contaminated nuclear facility at Three 
Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 21 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 

tee 

To continue hearings on S. 1233, estab- 
lishing a service industries develop- 
ment program in the Department of 
Commerce. 


235 Russell Building 


Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 326, prohibit- 
ing a refiner, other than an independ- 
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ent or small refiner, from operating a 
gas station in the United States, and 
making it unlawful for a supplier to 
practice price discrimination in the 
sale of motor fuel. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of marihuana on youth, focusing on 
the areas of health and education 
4232 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee and Employ- 
ment and Productivity Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on the 
implementation of vocational educa- 
tion and youth employment programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1018, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
protection and conservation of fish 
and wildlife resources along the coast- 
al barriers of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
OCTOBER 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss temporary 
worker programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
relating to affirmative action of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs, Department of Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
*Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the early detection 
of juvenile crime. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 23 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To resume joint oversight hearings on 
hydroelectric development and related 
licensing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on violent crime task 
forces. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1647, 
restricting the power of Federal courts 
in matters of court-ordered school 
busing. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the judicial sys- 
tems’ policies relating to correctional 
institutions and sentencing of juve- 
niles. 
357 Russell Building 


OCTOBER 27 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1483, proposed 
Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10;00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America’s 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on merger 
policy in the private sector. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1182, 
improving the administration of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act by removing certain 
inequities, reducing incentives for 
fraud and abuse, and assuring immedi- 
ate compensation benefits and compe- 
tent medical treatment for injured em- 
ployees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings on 
America’s role in the world coal export 
market, 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1256, to regulate 
interstate commerce by protecting the 
rights of consumers, dealers, and end 
users. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the future income 
of individuals claiming bankruptcy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
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Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on granting am- 
nesty to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m, 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 625, revising the 
boundary of Voyageurs National Park 
in the State of Minnesota. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business, 
4200 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on section 101 relative 
to cable TV policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 


and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 


9:30 a.m, 
Labor and Human Resources 

To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 

grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 

To continue hearings on S, 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 
and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


OCTOBER 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1107, to require 
cases of a local or regional nature be 
filed in the States or regions in which 
the subject of the suit is found. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the National Ocean Policy Study on S. 
Con. Res. 29, disapproving certain 
coastal zone management Federal con- 

sistency regulations. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 6 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on S. 709, prohibiting 
the sale of beverage containers with- 
out a minimum refund value, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of metal beverage 
containers with detachable openings. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) and the F-15 enhancements 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate and establish an al- 
ternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1554, S. 1253, 
S. 482, and S. 440, bills to amend the 
Federal Criminal Code with respect to 
the circumstances under which a 
person charged with or convicted of a 
crime may be released on bail or per- 
sonal recognizance. 
Room to be announced 
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NOVEMBER 2 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of Title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NOVEMBER 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee 


To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of Title I, establishing 
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wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 


3110 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Thursday, October 1, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, LL.D., D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Father of mercies and God of all com- 
fort.—II Corinthians 1: 3. 

Who setteth the solitary in families.— 
Psalms 68: 6. 

We pray for the strengthening of our 
homes. The intensity of these past days 
inevitably impacts our families and 
homes. We pray for spouses and children 
who at great cost release their loved ones 
to public service. Grant that they may 
be sensitive to the enormous physical 
and emotional burden days like these im- 
pose on those who labor here. Help them 
to be patient and tranquil in mind and 
heart when they feel abandoned, when 
demands on the Hill rob them of time 
and attentions they have a right to ex- 
pect 


Help the Senators to be patient when 
they feel misunderstood by loved ones 
and to be sensitive to their needs. Enable 
them to give to family and home the pri- 
ority God commands. Give them special 
grace to give loving and affectionate re- 
assurance so desperately needed in times 
of loneliness which is often confused with 
rejection. As no nation or culture can 
long survive disintegration of its families, 
endow Thy servants with the desire to 
give leadership in this respect as models 
of family fidelity. 

Gracious God, bring healing and re- 
newal to our families which compose the 
greatest wealth our land enjoys. Em- 
brace them with Thy reconciling love 
and cover them with joy and peace. In 
Jesus’ name I pray. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
acting majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S ADMONITION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I hope 
that our Chaplain will not continue to 
have those mental wiretaps on all of us 
who have some strain in our personal 
lives because of the long hours. I do think 


his comments this morning are so much 
on point that he must have his own sys- 
tem of obtaining the same kind of com- 
ments that I heard here in the Chamber 
last night very late and his remarks in 
our cigs bag this morning are most appro- 
priate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that there will be a period 
for routine morning business this morn- 
ing following a special order. 

Will the Chair state how long that will 
extend? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ten 
minutes. 


ZIP+4 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle appeared recently in the September 
issue of Association Management that 
deserves special attention of the Senate. 
It was written by John Jay Daly who is 
well versed in the question of the nine- 
digit ZIP code. 

He is responsible for disseminating fair 
and accurate information to his audience 
which consists primarily of organizations 
with a need to know the facts about this 
or any other mail program. As he stresses 
in the article, the new system is strictly 
voluntary and mailers should study it 
to see how they can benefit. 

In addition, the postal expert points 
out that the ZIP+4 represents the 
last great hope of making major postal 
progress. 

I am not certain I agree entirely with 
the statement that it is the last great 
hope as I personally have great hope in 
electronic mail systems which also are 
coming on as far as the Postal Service is 
concerned. 

But I do urge everyone to look at the 
ZIP code system, the new system, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the John J. Daly article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIVING WITH THE Nrve-Dicrr ZIP Cope 

(By John Jay Daly) 

“Zip+4," commonly known as the nine- 
digit Zip Code, will soon be a fact of Ameri- 
can life. Initially, the greatest effect will be 
felt by business mailers, but associations 
that mail a lot should study the implications 
of the expanded code to see if they can benefit 
by gearing up now for its use. 

In budget-cutting legislation passed before 
its August recess, Congress stalled quick 
installation of the system. The legislation 
prohibits the Postal] Service from offering 
financial incentives to users until October 
1983. Congress has not killed the program 
since it is allowing USPS to take the neces- 
sary steps to put the program in place. 

The expanded coding plan will always be 
voluntary. It involves adding a hyphen and 


four digits to the existing five-digit Zips, 
except in a few cases where geographic 
growth requires some changes within the 
present five digits. By taking advantage of 
automation technology as well, the United 
States Postal Services hopes to achieve the 
increased efficlency demanded by the rapid 
growth and dispersal of our population. As a 
USPS brochure puts it: “Zip + 4 lets us 
handle more mail by handling it less.” Note, 
they've never claimed it will speed delivery. 

In a classification case wending its way 
through the independent Postal Rate Com- 
mission, the Postal Service has proposed that 
only first-class mailers of 500 or more 
properly prepared mail pieces get a half-cent 
discount for its use. The 10-year-old Postal 
Reorganization Act provides that after such 
a proposal has been before them for 90 days, 
USPS may implement the change on a tem- 
porary basis. However, it won't now because 
recent congressional action bans the dis- 
counts until the beginning of the 1984 fed- 
eral fiscal year. 

If business mailers’ arguments prevail, the 
discount could be increased, and it is pos- 
sible, but not probable, the PRC could 
recommend some type of discount for sec- 
ond- and third-class users. More likely, how- 
ever, a separate classification case will be 
required to add discounts for those classes. 


MANY HURDLES 


The classification process at the PRC isn't 
the only hurdle the controversial plan has 
had to overcome. The Postal Service also had 
to pass the Reagan administration's Office of 
Management and Budget guidelines for cost- 
effectiveness. 

Its initial submission was rejected as in- 
complete, but in late June, Postmaster Gen- 
eral William F. Bolger finally received a one- 
page letter from OMB giving the go-ahead 
but expressing these two concerns: “The first 
is the cost and efficiency of the new equip- 
ment: in short, will it work, and will the 
costs be as predicted? The second is the 
quality differential among non-Zip, 5-Zip 
and Zip + 4." OMB’s okay was critical to the 
timetable. 

The next day, as part of its budget cutting 
package, the House voted to have USPS “de- 
lay implementation through fiscal year 1983” 
and then promptly took a 10-day recess for 
Independence Day. The budget package was 
not yet law since the Senate hadn't acted. 
USPS issued an 8,000-word Final Rule to 
explain the program in detail, even including 
summaries of varied comments, many crit- 
ical. 

LEGISLATIVE ATTENTION 

The Zip + 4 proposal has received con- 
siderable congressional attention with hear- 
ings held before several House and Senate 
subcommittees. Senator Ted Stevens (R- 
AK), chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
with jurisdiction over postal affairs, supports 
the system. His bill (S. 678), which the Post- 
al Service supported, was enacted to ensure 
by law that the program will forever be vol- 
untary. Many user groups, however, remain 
skeptical. 

Republican Senator David F. Durenberger 
of Minnesota, a vocal critic of the plan, 
wanted to kill it outright by an amendment 
to the bill that would deny any federal funds 
to implement the program. The amendment 
was initially defeated on the Senate floor on 
procedural grounds and was later also de- 
feated in the subcommittee. 
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WHAT SHOULD ASSOCIATIONS DO? 


What can and should associations do about 
Zip + 4? 

Study the program. Each association must 
assess for itself whether adding the hyphen 
and the four digits makes long-term eco- 
nomic sense. As long as the proposed users’ 
discount is restricted to first-class mail, and 
the amount of the discount is only half a 
cent per piece, relatively few associations can 
justify the conversion. As those factors 
change, however, more will arrive at a differ- 
ent answer, particularly if computers are 
used for addressing. 

To get started, ask your postmaster to have 
a Customer Relations Officer discuss your own 
mailing patterns; if you know you want to 
convert immediately, ask for the form to 
order the computer tapes USPS provides free 
for 60 days to make the conversion to Zip + 
4 easier. USPS will also offer a one-time con- 
version service for mailers who have manual- 
ly maintained files of more than 500 names. 

Associations that use business reply en- 
velopes or cards should plan to obtain new 
bar code negatives that correspond to their 
unique Zip + 4 code and Facing Identifica- 
tion Mark (FIM) negatives, when their cur- 
rent supplies are exhausted. Negatives may 
be ordered from Postal Service customer serv- 
ice representatives. 

Use of preprinted Zip + 4 bar codes and 
FIM markings will not only help improve 
USPS mail processing efficiency but also en- 
able mailers to use automatic sorting equip- 
ment for inhouse mail processing. 


WHAT THE FOUR NEW DIGITS MEAN 


Even if you don’t convert your mailing sys- 
tem to the program, association executives 
should ensure that the hyphen and four new 
digits are added to any new printed material 
—Sstationery, business cards, application 
forms, booklets, and so forth—so your mem- 
bers and others will know your code. For 
instance, the unique add-on code for ASAE 
is -1168, which would be written 20005-1168. 
The first two of the new digits identify a 
Specific sector of a delivery zone that may 
consist of several blocks, a group of streets,, 
large buildings, or a small geographical area. 

The last two numbers divide sectors into 
even smaller areas called segments: one side 
of a city block, or both sides of a particular 
street, one floor in a large building, specific 
departments within an association or busi- 
ness firm, a cluster of mailboxes, sections of 
post office boxes, or other similar geographic 
groupings. 

In another office—across the street and 
around the corner and in another five-digit 
coding area from ASAE—the new digits 
20006-2993 are what is known as firm direct, 
which is unique for that office. The law firm 
vic door has yet another Zip + 4 designa- 

on. 

This summer, USPS plans to send out a 
mass mailing to notify businesses and asso- 
ciations of their own new add-on codes. You 
can get the codes of others by calling an 800 
toll-free number network to be on-line this 
fall; households will learn their codes next 
spring. In addition to the computer tapes 
that are now available on 60-day free loan, 
there will be local and regional directories 
but no national directory, since it would be 
too big to lift. There will be a national micro- 
film directory, however. And this fall, USPS 
will publish a Zip + 4 service bureau direc- 
tory listing all known firms providing as- 
sistance to mailers who want to convert their 
address files. 

In addition, USPS plans to hold seminars 
across the country to explain the benefits of 
the Zip + 4 program and how to use the data 
tapes. Users can also ask for special training 
programs for their employees. If you wish, 
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USPS will provide spokesmen to talk about 
the program at your group meetings. 
COMPUTERS AND COOPERATION ARE KEY 


Key to the success of the program will be 
widespread cooperation coupled with com- 
puter technology. Later this year, optical 
character reader (OCR) machines will be in- 
stalled in larger post offices, the 300 man- 
agement sectional centers, at the rate of 
approximately eight per month through 1985. 
The Postal Service has been testing these 
machines for more than four years with fa- 
vorable results. 

A flyer, “Addressing for Optical Recogni- 
tion” (USPS Notice 165), can be obtained 
free from your local postmaster. 

The program has somehow survived a lot 
of criticism and, now that the numbers are 
arriving, will continue to be greeted with 
skepticism and scorn. The Postal Service has 
& massive public education job to do. But 
able assistance is available. 

To help them with their herculean efforts, 
USPS has received considerable support from 
experts like James E. Pehta, executive vice 
president of List Processing Company, a Mid- 
western computer software firm. In repeated 
testimony before Senate and House subcom- 
mittees, Mr. Pehta has emphasized the need 
for the USPS to explain “in understandable 
terms to business, citizens, and Congress both 
the reasons behind and the benefits of this 
new program to the postal customers of this 
country—and also to postal employees them- 
selves.” 

PROJECTED “ROI” IS HIGH 

Mr. Pehta also emphasized that the soft- 
ware is available to implement the Zip + 4 
program. He pointed out that while the 
total investment in the equipment is high 
($900 million or more), the promised returns 
on investments (46 percent) can be justi- 
fied, but mailers must make their own fi- 
nancial decisions. 

Another mailing expert who supports the 
program is David T. Jones, president of the 
Business Equipment Group of Bell & Howell, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Jones has more than 
22 years experience in a number of mail-han- 
dling processes. His company’s equipment 
annually processes an estimated 30 billion 
pieces of first-class mail and another 20 bil- 
lion pieces of third-class mail. 


“REALISTIC RATE INCENTIVE” URGED 


When he testified before a House subcom- 
mittee earlier this year, Mr. Jones pointed 
out that “our country has need for a greater 
expanded code in order to automate the re- 
quired, expanded, refined sortation and be- 
cause of an increased population, number 
of individual homes, number of individual 
residences, and an increased number of busi- 
nesses.” He urged that a realistic rate in- 
centive be set up so more businesses would 
use the new system faster. 

With the much heralded and much 
maligned expanded Zip Code nearing reality, 
it behooves association executives and their 
staffs to study the program to see how they 
can benefit. There’s no need to make a com- 
plete, immediate change to the system, but 
implementing a gradual conversion is cer- 
tainly to the long-term benefit of most as- 
sociations. 

It didn’t quite take all of the 17 years 
it’s been in effect for the five-digit system 
to be used on 97 percent of the mail, but the 
Zip Code is now a well-established part of 
most everyone’s mail, especially businesses. 
Undoubtedly, there will continue to be huge 
pockets of resistance to the voluntary use 
of the four-digit add-on, and it isn’t likely 
ever to achieve the near-universal accept- 
ance of the basic program. 

However, since government and business 
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mailers, including associations, generate 

more than 80 percent of all letter mail vol- 

ume, which is almost all machinable and 

most of it OCR readable, the success of the 

controversial program hinges on cooperation, 
4 PLUSES OF ZIP + 4 

Widespread business use of Zip + 4 should 
provide these pluses: 

More efficient and consistent service but 
not speedier deliveries. 

Greater accuracy of mail distribution, 
though there will still be errors. 

Greater ability to hold down postal costs— 
86 percent of which are labor and 6 percent 
are energy. 

Greater postage rate stability, though rate 
will continue to rise. 

Naturally it won't be easy, nor without 
cost or pain, considering that 86 percent of 
the present $22 billion postal budget goes 
for labor. But as a longtime postalologist 
who has tracked the procedural and policy 
changes of eight Postmasters-General, I 
agree with the present one, who has urged 
Congress not to legislate against Zip + 4 
since it represents the last great hope of 
making major postal progress. 

Even if only half of USPS’s promises come 
true, the massive effort everyone will have 
to expend should still be worth it. Especially 
since the program is voluntary. 


DAY ONE OF THE ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY ACT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we must 
recognize that today, October 1, 1981, 
marks the first day in which the Presi- 
dent's tax reform program takes effect. 


It is significant to note that while 
some criticism has been levied toward 
the Economic Recovery Act, the fact is 
the actual tax cuts begin as of today. 

Iam hopeful that as the Economic Re- 
covery Act is fully implemented, the 
benefits will be evident throughout all 
sectors of our economy. The signals this 
package sends to the financial commu- 
nity are ones representing a strong and 
effective economic policy dedicated to 
lower Government spending, reduced 
deficits and a balanced Federal budget. 

The effect of these signals should show 
the dedication and determination of the 
administration to adequately and effec- 
tively address the critical questions that 
today affect and guide our Nation’s econ- 
omy. The commitment for a strong and 
vibrant economy will hopefully be re- 
flected by a renewed faith in Govern- 
ment by the financial sector as well as 
individual Americans. 

This commitment and faith should be 
expected to be reflected in lower inter- 
est rates, increased savings and increased 
investments by individuals and busi- 
nesses throughout the country. 

Mr. President, in the weeks ahead the 
Senate will again be addressing the issue 
of further budget cuts as proposed by 
President Reagan. Many of these budget 
reductions will be accomplished in the 
appropriations process. 

The combination of the reduced Fed- 
eral spending with the beginning of the 
tax bill program will continue to serve 
as an impetus to get our Nation back on 
the road to economic recovery. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think it is ap- 
propriate to commend the Senate as a 
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whole for having taken part in the total 
enactment of the Economic Recovery 
Act and supporting the President’s 
program. Without the dedication of Con- 
gress, particularly the Senate, October 1, 
1981, would not have the meaning that it 
has for me today. 


THE FIRST DAY OF THE NEW 
FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, staying 
out late is supposed to be fun, but to 
tell the truth, I have not seen too many 
smiling faces this week. It has been & 
difficult week, and all I can say is that, 
“I told you so.” 

But this week’s feverish pace aside, I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
the clerks and the official reporters of 
debates and all the employees who set 
their daily watches to the hours of the 
U.S. Senate. 

With that in mind, I simply want to 
add that I have some good news and 
some bad news to now report. First, the 
good news is that because we have all 
endured the type of week that we have, 
the Senate will not be in session tomor- 
row. The bad news is however, that we 
will no doubt need tomorrow’s reprieve, 
and several more, for life in the Senate 
has not reached its twilight years, and 
there will be more weeks like this one 
before we do. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal be printed in the Recorp. It is 
an astute analysis of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s economic policies, and the 
significance of this first day of the new 
fiscal year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Poricy Comes or AcE 

Today the Reagan economic policy ac- 
tually starts to take effect, with both the 
initial budget cuts and the initial tax re- 
ductions becoming law with the start of a 
new government fiscal year. In view of the 
turmoil in the financial markets, the glee 
of Mr. Regan's critics and the sense of near- 
panic within the administration itself, it’s 
worth taking a moment to recall what those 
policies are supposed to do. 

President Reagan inherited an economy 
wracked by a decade of accelerating infla- 
tion umparalleled in this nation’s peace- 
time history. This inflation had unbalanced 
the financial system, undermined productive 
investment and insidiously raised tax rates 
to the point where it was obvious to nearly 
all that inflation is an impediment rather 
than a stimulus to real growth. The admin- 
istration's policies were designed to cure this 
cancer. 

The therapy, however, was further de- 
signed to do the least possible damage to 
the patient. The inflation was to be killed 
with restrained monetary growth. But the 
side effects that this powerful drug might 
have on production and employment were 
to be minimized by a dose of new incentives, 
principally a reduction in stifling and ever- 
mounting tax rates. Thus, the hope was to 
cure & mind-bending inflation without pro- 
voking a mind-bending recession. 


Along Wall Street and in central banks 
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around the world, of course, there are econ- 
omists who in their hearts believe that the 
cure for inflation is recession, and that the 
cure for bad inflation is bad recession. As 
interest rates soared and stocks tumbled 
these past six weeks, the knock-em-in-the- 
head conservatives have been making unholy 
alliance with the high-tax liberals to write 
off the Reagan prescription before it could 
even be administered. Both agree that his 
tax cuts, which is to say rate reductions of 
just about enough to offset the automatic 
tax boost from inflation, are responsible for 
all our woes. Everything would be rosy if 
only taxes were not stabilized but raised. 


Yet on the basis of the partial results so 
far available, the astonishing thing is not 
the policy’s failure but its success. Above all, 
inflation is falling. Monetary restraint and 
decontrol of oil prices did not have to await 
an Oct. 1 effective date, and their effect is 
seen in a slowing increase in the Consumer 
Price Index. The trend is even starting to 
reduce wage demands, which the Keynesian 
analysts tend to consider the essential and 
also impossible key to disinflation. 


In the real sector, the side effects of the 
cure have so far been remarkably slight. The 
patient is fatigued and unhappy, but out of 
bed and able to function. There has been no 
rise in measured unemployment. We may of- 
ficially register a recession in 1981, but only 
bv the smallest margin in the most technical 
sense. The surprising resilience of the econ- 
omy is almost certainly an advance expec- 
tional effect of the tax cuts that go into 
effect today and, more importantly, on Jan. 1. 


The worrisome symptoms lie in the finan- 
cial sector. High interest rates and falling 
stock prices, painful enough in their own 
right, have often though not invariably been 
precursors of recession in the real sector. 
Those of us who championed the Reagan pol- 
icy mix, had hoped that the expectation of 
slower inflation would reduce interest rates, 
even before the policies were actually in ef- 
fect, and it is perplexing and disappointing 
that rates did not fall but rose. 


That the hoped-for expectational effect has 
not materialized, though, by no means proves 
that the actual policies will not work. In 
particular, the tax cuts to be effective in 
January include powerful savings incen- 
tives—the reduction in the top marginal 
rate on returns from savings to 50 per- 
cent from 70 percent, the new retirement 
account provisions, faster corporate deprecia- 
tion and even the misguided All-Savers cer- 
tificate, to the extent its proceeds are arbi- 
traged out of housing and into the credit 
markets generally. With these powerful ad- 
ditions to the supply of credit in sight, it 
would be profoundly premature to write off 
the Reagan policies because of high inter- 
est rates. 

It is far from clear, in any event, what the 
markets are telling us. To be sure, the fad is 
to look for a deficit under every bed. But as 
a percentage of GNP the current deficit is 
neither rising nor huge by either historical 
or international standards. And if the fear 
were future deficits, as Milton Friedman ob- 
serves, long-term interest rates would not be 
below short-term ones. 

The hue and cry over the deficit and high 
interest rates, too, is often disingenuous. The 
liberals, who have never worried about def- 
icits before, want more taxes to spend. The 
Wall Street economists want attention, and 
are often taken more seriously in Washing- 
ton than in their own trading rooms. The 
loudest complaints over high interest rates 
comes from individuals and businesses who 
have overextended debt in the belief that 
inflation would bail them out; while it may 
be possible to end inflation without decimat- 
ing the economy it is feckless to say no one 
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should be hurt. And for everyone who pays 
a high interest rate, after all, someone else 
receives it. 

Perhaps the previous depressive impact 
of high rates will be lost now that money 
market funds and the like allow these re- 
turns to flow to the ultimate saver. In cur- 
ing inflation, discouraging borrowers and 
rewarding savers is not the worst policy that 
might be imagined. 

The real problem with high and volatile 
interest rates lies in their implication not 
for short-term economic management but 
for long-term growth. It is unrealistic to 
expect businesses to undertake long-lead- 
time projects in the current climate of un- 
certainty, and it is unrealistic to expect to 
balance the federal budget at current nomi- 
nal interest rates. The persistence of rates 
that cannot be explained by current in- 
flation plus a healthy real rate of 6% or 
so must almost certainly reflect a lack of 
confidence that the Federal Reserve can 
hew to a noninflationary money policy. (As 
the latest dip in bonds reflects the Fed's 
latest flinch in keeping money tight.) Un- 
less the inflation super-premium starts to 
fall away, the administration and the Fed 
will be forced to look more closely at a link 
between the dollar and gold. The argument 
for this link, instrumental in ending many 
past inflations, is precisely that it might 
provide the expectational impact that has 
so far eluded us. 

So as the Reagan economic policy comes 
of age, our advice is to avoid premature 
panic. Inflation is falling, and a serious 
recession has not yet arrived. Lower interest 
rates would be nice in the short run, and 
are essential in the long run, but cures for 
dread diseases are seldom entirely painless. 
This is not the time to get into spitting 
matches with Wall Street, to center policy 
on manipulating the deficit to fine-tune 
the bond market, to scurry frantically for 
nickel-and-dime tax increases. This is the 
time to take the long view. Yes, we know. 
The 1982 elections are coming. But one of 
the things being tested is whether a mod- 
ern democracy can stick with a given policy 
long enough to give it a fair test. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of our time to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and ask unan- 
imous consent that his special order be 
taken up first, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cocuran). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I with- 
hold that until I discuss it with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How long will 
the other special order last? The major- 
ity side has one special order? 

Mr. STEVENS. He is the only one and 
the others are all on the minority side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. Specter at this 
point in connection with the introduc- 
tion of legislation relating to crime con- 
trol are printed later in today’s RECORD.) 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Chair. 
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VIOLENT CRIME IN AMERICA 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have spoken out previously on the sub- 
ject of the increasing level of criminal 
violence which rages across our land. 
Some months ago, all of my Democratic 
colleagues recommended a comprehen- 
sive crime program designed to deal 
with this continuing danger to our 
communities and our homes. Our crime 
package, which was introduced as the 
“National Security and Violent Crime 
Amendments of 1981,” is still pending 
before the Senate. I hope it will be passed 
by the Senate within the next few weeks. 
Our program, which was announced in 
June, addressed virtually every aspect 
of the Federal law enforcement effort. 

Our proposals called for the jailing, 
before trial, of persons charged with 
crimes who constitute a danger to the 
community. 

Our proposals called for stiffer prison 
terms for violent criminals, without the 
possibility of parole. 

Our proposals called for a whole host 
of tough new laws directed at terrorists 
and arsonists, would-be assassins and 
organized criminals. 

And we proposed the appointment of 
a new cabinet-level official to reshape, 
direct, and manage a workable and ef- 
fective program to halt the menace of 
illegal drugs which account for so much 
of the street crime in our land. 

Today, I would like to acknowledge 
the President’s declaration in New Or- 
leans earlier this week that he, too, is 
interested in addressing the problem of 
crime. I welcome his joining our effort, 
and I look forward to seeing the specifics 
of the legislation he will propose. 

Let me just add that I hope the Presi- 
dent will reconsider his announced in- 
tention of making further cuts in law 
enforcement. As. my colleagues are 
aware, the administration originally 
proposed cuts in crime-fighting pro- 
grams which added up to approximately 
$231 million. 

Last week, additional proposed cuts of 
at least 16 percent were announced. Cer- 
tainly if there is a single program on 
which the American people are agreed 
that no cuts should be tolerated, it is 
the Government's effort against violent 
crime. 

I hope we can all work together in a 
spirit of nonpartisanship in addressing 
this problem. My colleagues and I stand 
ready to act, and to act now. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE ON 
SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader enter 
an order that Senators using the 1 hour 
of 15-minute special orders on this side 
may allocate that as they wish and that 
the orders do not have to follow any 
particular sequence? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I make 
that unanimous-consent request and 
further ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished minority leader have com- 
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plete control of that hour to allocate 
as he sees fit, or his designee. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ALOOK AT THE NEW (FISCAL) YEAR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
we often have New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tions. Today is the beginning of the new 
fiscal year and yesterday there was a 
kind of New Year's Eve celebration. 

So, I suppose, that yesterday’s having 
witnessed the New Year’s Eve party, to- 
day would be an appropriate day to think 
in terms of the “morning after.” The 
trouble with New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tions is that we all have to wake up the 
next day to face reality. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
wrote: 

The supply-side fantasy is voodoo eco- 
nomics. ... The witch doctors haye had 
their day. Reality is awaiting. 


Much is said about the President’s pro- 
gram not having been in effect and about 
today’s being the day in which the pro- 
gram will, at last, go into effect. 

The President, from time to time, has 
said: 

Why, of course, my program is not work- 
ing. Those who say my program is not work- 
ing, of course it isn't. It hasn’t begun yet 
It won't begin until October 1. 


Well, this is October 1, but the pro- 
gram began, in many respects, long ago. 

For example, the business side of the 
tax cut was made retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1. So that was New Year’s Day for 
the business side of the tax cut. The tight 
money policy which Mr. Reagan advo- 
cated all during the campaign last year 
has been in effect all year, and prior 
thereto, as a matter of fact. 

The money growth policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve has been as restrictive this 
year as at any time in history. 

Many of the rescissions went into ef- 
fect several weeks ago. The budget cuts 
already have been felt to some degree, 
although not as much as they will be, and 
the regulatory relief component of the 
President’s economic program has been 
in effect quite some time, the President 
already claiming in his most recent tele- 
vised speech to have reduced Government 
regulations by 30 percent. So in reality, 
most of the President’s economic pro- 
gram has been in effect before today. 
As I say, money has been tight since 
January, budgets have already been cut, 
and the business tax cuts were retro- 
active to January 1. The President’s pro- 
gram is undeniably complete now, so it is 
time to cast aside future promises and 
accept the present responsibilities. 

As October 1 approached, the admin- 
istration’s brave words and rosy predic- 
tions began to wilt. Nearly a year ago, 
candidate Reagan told a nationwide au- 
dience that he had “submitted an eco- 
nomic plan * * * that can provide for 
a balanced budget in 1983 if not earlier, 
and * * * we can afford the tax cuts I 
have proposed.” 


recently 
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Four months later, on February 3, 
1981, the President backed off somewhat, 
telling reporters “one of the things I 
have not retreated from is the 1983 tar- 
get of a balanced budget.” 

Fifteen days later, on February 18, in 
presenting his economic recovery pro- 
gram, he declared that— 

By fiscal 1984, under the policy recommen- 
dations presented in this document, the Fed- 
eral budget should be in balance. 


Now, with the exception of a few pre- 
programed computers at the OMB, there 
is no indication that a balanced budget 
is in sight; and even conservative econ- 
omists, many of them, admit that the 
1984 deficit could run between $75 and 
$100 billion. 

The supply-side miracle predicted by 
the administration has also been exposed 
as something like a high school card 
trick. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 
said in February: 

The negative reaction on Wall Street .. . 
is betting on the ability of this administra- 
tion to get this package through the Con- 
gress. ... They like the package, but they 
are suggesting that we may not be able to 
get this through the Congress. 


Not to be outdone by his boss, Treasury 
Under Secretary Norman Ture said: 

I think you will see an upturn in the very, 
very near future, following the adoption of 
the President's program. 


Then Secretary Regan upped the ante 
slightly by declaring, in April that— 

A full three year program announced and 
enacted into law . .. will produce immediate 
and beneficial responses by workers, savers 
and investors. 


These predictions trailed off as passage 
of the administration’s tax and budget 
packages became more likely. And in 
August, as the markets responded to pas- 
sage with tumbling bond and stock 
prices, and greater deficits loomed for the 
future, the President said that problems 
were caused “in part (by) not getting to- 
tally what we had asked for in the budget 
cuts, but also that the tax package finally 
came in with additional reductions.” 

Well, the President asked for $35 bil- 
lion in tax cuts and he got $35 billion in 
tax cuts. He asked for a 3-year across- 
the-board tax cut and he got a 3-year 
across-the-board tax cut. He first asked 
for 10 percent per year for 3 years— 
Kemp-Roth in its purest form—and then 
he backed away from 10 percent the first 
year, It was obvious that 10 percent the 
first year would create too great a strain 
on the budget, so the administration 
backed away from the 10 percent the first 
year. So it was 5 percent the first year, 
10 percent the second, and 10 percent the 
third, which was Kemp-Roth still in its 
purest form, with the business compo- 
nent of the tax cut being made retro- 
active to January 1. 

Such excuses are less convincing when 
we remember that in late April, the 
President urged a joint session of Con- 
gress to pass the Budget Act, saying: 

We embrace and fully support the 
(Gramm-Latta) substitute. 

I have inserted the words “Gramm- 
Latta,” to identify the substitute. 
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It will achieve all the essential aims of 
controlling Government spending— 


Listen to that. 

It will achieve all the essential aims of con- 
trolling Government spending, reducing the 
tax burden, building a national defense pro- 
gram second to none, and stimulating the 
economic growth and creating millions of 
new jobs. 


Already we are seeing what is hap- 
pening to the national defense program 
“second to none.” It is already being cut 
$2 billion this current fiscal year—fiscal 
year 1982, a $2 billion defense cut. If 
it were cut to $3.8 billion, it would be 
down to the Carter budget. 

So I would imagine that the Soviets, 
having been challenged to an arms race 
which they “cannot hope to win”, as the 
President said, are probably puzzled by 
this type of arms race in which the ad- 
ministration promised a great defense 
buildup and now is already talking about 
skeletonizing an army division and cut- 
ting back on many other needed areas of 
defense. But that can be a subject for 
another day. 

In July, the President said that the 
tax bill— 

Includes just about everything to help the 
economy. We reduce the marriage penalty .. . 
we increase the exemption on the inheritance 
or estate tax .. . (we include) a short- 
term but substantial assistance for the hard- 
pressed thrift industry as well as reductions 
in of] taxes... 


Most of these specific items were “ad- 
ditional reductions” the President criti- 
cized a few weeks later. 

There should be no surprise about the 
failure of markets to turn around, or of 
investment to spurt forward as adminis- 
tration predictions foretold. The one- 
two combination of high interest rates 
and slack demand make capital invest- 
ment highly unattractive to businesses, 
when an 18-percent return can be earned 
in money markets. 

As Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. correctly 
notes: 

It turns out now that while rich people 
naturally rejoiced in a program that reduced 
their income and estate taxes, they never 
really believed it would produce all those 
miraculous side effects ... For a man who 
reveres the free market, (President Reagan) 


is strangely resistant to the market's verdict 
on his economic plan. 


On this morning after the night be- 
fore, Democrats call on the President to 
watch the market’s verdict closely. 
Nearly a month ago after the tax and 
budget bills were passed, President Rea- 
gan said: 

There's been a slump, and they say, “Well, 
the slump is because the program isn't work- 


ing.” Well, it isn’t. It doesn’t start until 
October Ist. 


Todav is October 1. We all hope the 
President’s program will work, and that 
the supply-side miracle he promised will 
occur. But we are afraid it will not. and 
that the losers will be the millions of 
Americans who work for a living or de- 
pend upon social security for their liveli- 
hood; or the small business people who 
are facing bankruptey and confronting 
the sordid picture that bankruptcies are 
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up 41 percent over what they were a year 
ago. 

These are the people President Reagan 
called the real “heroes” of America, and 
they deserve our best efforts to improve 
the economy. I hope we will not forget 
them as the New Year’s glow fades. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an article by Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 29. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION Economics: END OF 
ILLUSIONS 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

The house of cards is beginning to fall. 
President Reagan is right in saying that his 
“economic plan” won't go into effect until 
Oct. 1. But that is beside the point. The 
point has always been that the Reagan plan 
relies above all on psychological impact. The 
mere enactment of tax and spending cuts, it 
was supposed, would by itself reverse “ex- 
pectations." Investors and bankers, believing 
that inflation would be ended, interest rates 
lowered, the budget balanced, would rush to 
play their appointed roles in the drama of 
recovery. 

It turns out now that while rich people 
naturally rejoiced in a program that reduced 
their income and estate taxes, they never 
really believed it would produce all those 
miraculous side effects. Dr. Reagan's snake 
oil might keep hair neatly combed but would 
not necessarily cure erysipelas, fallen arches 
and cancer, Given this not unreasonable 
skepticism, the voodoo magic of expectations 
is simply not working. 

The President, sounding more like Mar- 
garet Thatcher every day, is going to fight 
out on his line if it takes all winter. For a 
man who reveres the free market, he is 
strangely resistant to the market's verdict 
on his economic plan. His men, in the mean- 
time, have discarded their calculations of the 
spring, returned to their abacuses and now 
conclude that the budget will have to be cut 
still more. 

RESURRECTION OF GOLD BUGS 

The more desperate among them think 
only a return to the gold standard can in- 
still the missing element of confidence. 
This resurrection of the gold bugs is a little 
bard on the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is also, by statute, chairman of the Gold 
Commission, “It is,” observes the Financial 
Times of London, “as if the Surgeon General 
had been mandated to examine the potential 
for leeching, or the Attorney General to take 
a look at ordeal by fire as a mode of criminal 
investigation.” 

The President's determination to stay the 
course will be tough on a lot of people over 
the next year or two. But it may have its 
uses in the long run. Neoconservative eco- 
nomics deserves a full and fair test. If the 
Reagan plan collapses, the country will at 
least have got the supply-side and monetarist 
theologies out of its system. 

The reduction of federal taxes and spend- 
ing is, of course, only part of a broader attack 
on what President Reagan calls the “oppres- 
sion of big government.” The federal estab- 
lishment. in his view, has become an awful 
behemoth swallowing up the money, rights 
and liberties of the peovle. His intention is 
to contract the scone of federal resnonsibilitv 
and to transfer federal functions as far as 
he can to the states. One wonders whether 
the President’s new federalism may not turn 
out to be another house of cards. 
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The bystander might suppose from the 
perfervid language of the day that the na- 
tional government, in recent years, had un- 
dergone a spectacular and monstrous expan- 
sion. I hesitate to spoil people’s fun by bring- 
ing up the figures, but stern obedience to 
the historian’s duty compels me to over- 
come that hesitation. For the figures reveal 
something astonishing against the back- 
ground of popular mythology. They reveal 
that there has been no great growth in the 
federal establishment over the last 30 years. 

In fact, the number of civilians working 
for the federal government has not even kept 
pace with population growth. In 1949, the 
federal force consisted of 2,1 million. Thirty 
years later, while the country had grown by 
70 million, the federal force had grown only 
by 750,000. 13.9 out of every 1,000 Americans 
worked for the federal government in 1949; 
12.7 in 1979. In short, the perecntage of fed- 
eral government employes has actually 
declined in the last 30 years. Moreover, more 
than a third of the federal civilian work 
force—nearly a million persons—are in na- 
tional defense jobs, and another 650,000 
deliver the mail, Together, defense and the 
postal service accounted in 1979 for over 
56 perecnt of federal employes. 


Or consider the federal budget. In 1954, 
the federal budget represented 19.4 percent 
of gross national product; 25 years later, it 
represented 21.3 percent—an increase, but 
hardly the hemorrhage we have heard about 
so often. As for taxes, federal budet receipts 
in 1960 amounted to 18.3 percent of GNP; 
in 1979, 19.6 percent. These spending and 
taxing ratios are considerably lower in rela- 
tion to GNP than those in the democratic 
states of Western Europe. The federal pay- 
roll was actually a smaller percentage of GNP 
in 1979 than in 1950. 

Why then the widespread idea about the 
remorseless growth of government? One 
answer to that is that government on all 
levels has indeed expanded—but that the 
spectacular and monstrous expansion has 
taken place in state and local government. 
Again, some figures. In 1950, 4.2 million 
persons worked for state and local govern- 
ments; in 1979, 13.1 million. While the federal 
labor force grew by 27 percent, the state and 
local labor force has grown by 212 percent. 
State and local employes represented 67 per- 
cent of total government employment in 
1950, 82 percent in 1979. In 1960, federal pur- 
chases of goods and services exceeded state 
and local governments combined; in 1980, 
state and local government purchases had 
become nearly twice as great. 

All this suggests where the real issue of 
government expansion and overload lies, 
and why President Reagan’s new federal- 
ism may be heading for difficulties. Much 
of the recent growth has taken place in re- 
sponse to past federal policies, but that will 
be inconsiderable compared to the growth 
the Reagan policies will require. The pro- 
jected transfer of social functions—welfare, 
education, mass transportation, health 
care—to states and localities can only 
mean still greater acceleration in the growth 
of state and local bureaucracies. And it can 
only mean an increase in state and local 
taxes that will soon cancel out the alleged 
benefits of federal tax reduction. 

“Take just one area,” President Reagan 
said of the federal government in his speech 
in July at Atlanta to the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures. “In 1978. there 
were 35 programs for pollution alone.” This 
is no doubt deplorable. But under the new 
federalism there would be at least 50 sepa- 
rate state pollution programs, with inevita- 
ble and destructive competition to woo in- 
dustry at the expense of the states that 
maintain standards. Talk about duplication, 
inefficiency and waste! While the quality 
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of state administration has undoubtedly im- 
proved in recent years, this fact compensates 
neither for the redundancy nor for the im- 
potence of 50 state-of-state bureaucracies 
set up to manage problems that spill across 
state lines. 

Nor does American history offer much 
evidence to warrant the belief that state 
and local government will be more incor- 
ruptible, more expert and more competent 
than federal government. Look at the pris- 
ons and insane asylums in your own state, 
wherever you are. 

Nor, contrary to myth, does history dem- 
onstrate local government to be more re- 
sponsive to popular need than the federal 
government. President Reagan spoke in 
Atlanta about his “campaign to give the 
government back to the people.” Yet local 
government historically has been the gov- 
ernment of the locally powerful; and the 
best way the locally powerless have found 
to vindicate their human and constitutional 
rights against the locally powerful has 
been through resort to the national govern- 
ment. 

A MORE COMPLEX ECONOMY 


Thomas Jefferson thought otherwise in 
a simpler time, when a predominantly ag- 
ricultural society gave each man a suffi- 
ciency with which to protect himself. One 
reason why the nation has moved steadily 
away from the Jeffersonian proposition is 
because that proposition, in a more com- 
plex economy, has meant a system by which 
the strongest local interests, whether 
planters, landlords, merchants or industrial- 
ists, have been able to consolidate their 
control. 

Local government historically is the last 
refuge of reaction. The national government 
historically has been the protector of the 
poor and powerless. Had the states’ rights 
view prevailed, we would still have slavery in 
the United States. Mr. Reagan cited the Fed- 
eralist Papers in his Atlanta talk. If he 
would take another look at these funda- 
mental essays, he would recall that they 
were an argument for a “vigorous national 
government” They were not a plea for a re- 
turn to the Articles of Confederation. 

Even if we had a national government 
prepared to meet its responsibilities, state 
and local government would be in trouble 
enough in the face of fiscal stringencies, 
prohibitively high interest rates and a 
crumbling infrastructure in desperate need 
of repair and renewed. But, with an admin- 
istration in Washington yearning to dump 
still more problems on local units already 
Poti under overload, the prospect is 

m. 


Yet, as the supply-side fantasy is voodoo 
economics, this notion of palming every- 
thing off on the states is voodoo politics. 
The witch doctors have had their day. Real- 
ity is awaiting. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR LEAHY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Vermont is recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMICS 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, a number 
of my colleagues took to the floor yester- 
day in what they termed a celebration 
of the fiscal new year. I stood on the 
floor at midnight, waiting for that magic 
moment that we all experience on New 
Year’s Eve. I did not know whether may- 
be the beautiful skylight here in the 
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Chamber would descend a la Times 
Square in New York, or whether the nor- 
mally reserved joint leadership would 
break out with noisemakers or hats. But 
none of those things happened. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Did the Sena- 
tor see any balloons? 

Mr. LEAHY. Well, I saw some punc- 
tured anticipations, I think I can say to 
my distinguished friend from West Vir- 
ginia. Some of the balloons were begin- 
ning to expand and, having ample mate- 
rial to expand them, I might add, did not 
quite work the way they were supposed 
to. 

A lot of people did not feel that relief 
of return to fiscal responsibility. I know 
I did not feel it, even though it had been 
promised me by my distinguished col- 
leagues earlier in the day. In fact, mid- 
night passed without any particular 
event, although at 12:27 this morning I 
was on the floor and that was the time 
chosen for the official commencement of 
the fiscal new year. 

I did not feel any particular twinge 
and I did not have a mood of celebration 
at that time, I must tell my good friend 
from West Virginia, and I suspect he 
felt much the same way that I did at 
that time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Did the Sena- 
tor conclude that the miracle of the new 
year was late in coming? Indeed, the 
clocks stopped prior to the hour of mid- 
night. It was not the same as on New 
Year’s Eve. 


Mr. LEAHY. In fact, I have always 
found the general feeling of people on 
New Year’s Eve to almost want to hurry 
the clock, if anything, to get to that 
magic hour of midnight. I kept looking 
at the clock and it seemed to be very 
slow. 

I have had clocks like that at home, 
usually because we failed to wind them. 
But that condition seemed to be with 
all the clocks around here. I did not 
know whether that was part of the magic 
moment of midnight. 


But then it occurred to me that in- 
stead of everybody rushing forward to 
that joyous feeling that you feel on New 
Year’s, that perhaps there was a hesi- 
tancy; perhaps there was not quite the 
anticipation, or at least the anticipation 
had changed from one of joy to one of 
some concern. 

That may well be because the Presi- 
dent’s new economics were coming into 
play. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I want 
to be totally bipartisan about this. I 
really do. I must say that I have looked 
at the Reagan-Bush economics, and I 
support without reserve what Vice Presi- 
dent BusH said when he called them 
voodoo economics. So that will be my 
bipartisan statement of the day. 

Vice President Buss, in discussing his 
and the President’s economic policy, 
which he described as voodoo economics, 
was absolutely right, and I commend 
him for spotting what took many others. 
including Wall Street, much longer to 
spot. 
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High interest rates and the current 
economic slump are going to continue 
unabated, unless the President changes 
the course of his economic program. His 
recent address to the Nation presented 
him with a chance to alter that course. 
I am greatly disappointed that he chose, 
instead, to push us further down the 
budget-slashing road, a road which is a 
deadend and one that is going to insure 
the social fabric of our Nation will be 
sorely shredded. 

Experts on Wall Street and in Con- 
gress agree that the economic growth, 
the lower interest rate, and the shrink- 
ing budget deficits the President con- 
tinues to promise are nowhere in sight. 
Instead, they see deficits in the range of 
$170 to $270 billion between now and 
1984. And they see deep recessions in 
housing, in agriculture, in the auto in- 
dustry, and other industries which can- 
not bear the strain of high borrowing 
costs. 

Let me say this, Mr. President: I 
talked about voodoo economics. I feel 
the arithmetic has not changed since I 
held a series of meetings in Vermont to 
warn of the pitfalls of the President’s 
program earlier this year. 

No matter how you total the columns, 
a $750 billion tax cut, and a $1.6 trillion 
defense buildup, add up to bigger and 
bigger deficits, and higher and higher 
interest rates. 

The President has vowed to dig in his 
heels in response to the deteriorating 
economic situation. This week he has 
ordered yet another round of painful 
budget cuts—although initially he has 
asked for just $16 billion of the $150 to 
$250 billion in new cuts he will eventu- 
ally need to meet his balanced budget 
goal. He has forcefully stated that he 
will not reconsider his massive tax-cut- 
ting package and he has rejected all but 
a modest pruning of the defense budget. 

The President’s resolve and convic- 
tion may be admirable, but his policies 
are cause for great alarm. Unless Mr. 
Reagan shows a new willingness to com- 
promise on tax cuts and defense spend- 
ing, I fear his economic program will 
soon collapse in total failure. 

He won the first round of budget 
cuts—a round which totaled $35 billion. 
He has a fighting chance on the newest 
round of cuts proposed this week—a new 
round of cuts which would total just $16 
billion, but which would leave most 
health, education, jobs, housing, and 
other services reduced by from 30 to 
40 percent. But, there is virtually no 
chance that Congress and the American 
public will support calls for another $150 
billion in cuts—$150 billion in cuts 
above and beyond those already pro- 
posed by the President to pay for his tax 
cuts and defense spending increases. 

And yet, without that, I do not see 
where we will ever have a balanced 
budget. 

Let us look for a minute at the vision 
Mr. Reagan has for his 1984 budget. 

If it is balanced, a minimum of $150 
billion in new budget cuts will have been 
proposed and approved. Because of his 
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tax cut, the President will have just $748 
billion in revenues available to be spent. 
His defense program will cost $261 billion. 
Interest on the national debt will cost $86 
billion. Social security and other direct 
benefits to individuals will cost $393 
billion. That leaves $8 billion. Yes, $8 
billion to run the balance of Government. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
American people want a Government 
which merely writes the checks for mili- 
tary spending, and, as an infrequent af- 
terthought, for social needs. I do not be- 
lieve that the American people want to 
eliminate spending for health services 
and mental health, and for the education 
of handicapped children. I do not be- 
lieve they want to do away with loans for 
low- and middle-income families who 
send their children to college, or to elimi- 
nate the programs which fill the cracks 
in the homes of the elderly and poor to 
protect them against the winter. 

The American people do not want to. 
I know the people of my own State of 
Vermont do not want to. 

Mr. President, these numbers and ex- 
amples are startling. They are also well 
within the bounds of reason given the 
present course. 

I hope that the President recognizes 
the danger of proceeding farther down 
the budget-cutting road. 

The health of the economy does depend 
to a large extent upon reduced deficits, 
but deficits can be reduced without a 
wholesale assault on the Federal budget. 

Deficits can be reduced by acknowledg- 
ing that we cannot yet afford the full 
$750 billion in tax cuts recently ap- 
proved. 

Deficits can be eliminated by recogniz- 
ing that much waste and fraud remains 
in the Pentagon’s budget; by putting our 
defense dollars into sorely needed areas 
of operation and maintenance, in train- 
ing and readiness, but recognizing the 
foolishness of $30 billion commitments 
to obsolete weapons systems like the B-1 
bomber. By recognizing that a great 
threat to our national security is the fail- 
ing economy and soaring interest rates 
we have created within our own borders. 

Mr. President, as soon as the President 
and Congress admit what has been obvi- 
ous for some time—that we cannot simul- 
taneously slash revenues, build our de- 
fenses, and balance the budget—we can 
get on with the business of restoring the 
health of our economy and a decent 
living standard for working American 
families, 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 


A NEW BEGINNING 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, today is 
a new beginning. That is what all the 
pins on the lapels of colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle said last night: 
“A new beginning.” 

Mr. President, I hope that the new be- 
ginning does not bring old news of per- 
sistent inflation, higher deficits, and a 
sluggish economy, an economy that is not 
taut and competitive in world markets, 
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but rather, is slack and seemingly unable 
to marshal the resources to fuel robust 
economic growth for the American 
people. 

Mr. President, the economic recovery 
package of the Reagan administration is 
now in place. In the last several months, 
we have heard that, of course, the reason 
things were not going so well was be- 
cause the package was not in place. But 
if we reflect back to the points made time 
and again by the administration in Feb- 
ruary, we remember they stressed that 
the very idea of the passage of this pack- 
age, with its large tax and budget cuts, 
coupled to a sharp drop in the growth of 
the supply of money, would alter eco- 
nomic expectations. 

In and of itself, it was supposed to re- 
store confidence in the financial markets; 
and bring a curtailment of inflationary 
behavior. Indeed, expectations were sup- 
posed to be the main weapon against 
inflation. The economic program was 
supposed to have signaled very clearly a 
change in direction. 

These tax and budget cuts, combined 
with the decrease in the growth of the 
supply of money, was supposed to reas- 
sure everyone, and that would bring 
fourth a flow of investment in the long- 
term growth of this country. In fact, Mr. 
President, the passage of the tax bill 
provided tax benefits to productivity in 
business sector which became effective 
January 1, 1981, that is effective last 
January, not today or next year. 

But, of course, Mr. President, invest- 
ment did not take off. We came back 
from an August recess saddened and 
alarmed by the woes of small business- 
men, prospective homeowners, and aver- 
age citizens who in their daily lives were 
trying to cope with interest rates close to 
20 percent. They were and we were, some 
of us, unable to explain why, after the 
adoption of that economic recovery pro- 
gram that, according to administration 
officials in February, was supposed to 
have such a positive effect on the eco- 
nomic psychology of this country, why, 
interest rates were at 20 percent? 

Mr. President, it seemed there were 
some Members of this body who began 
to see conspiracies afoot, conspiracies of 
diabolical Eastern bankers responsible 
for high-interest rates. And proposals 
floated through this Chamber for a wind- 
fall profit tax on interest income, credit 
controls, and other assorted panic 
measures. 


Mr. President, what happened in 
August was, after the euphoria over the 
passage of the tax bill had ebbed, people 
began to examine the details. They began 
to look at the budget reconciliation 
bill and the first budget resolution, and 
they found an incredible imbalance to 
the Federal budget—an imbalance that 
was fiscally stimulative; and imbalance 
that said we are going to cut the budget 
$135 billion and enact $750 billion in tax 
cuts at the same time, and also increase 
defense spending nearly $150 billion. 
They concluded that this formula might 
well be stimulative, and that there 
might well be higher deficits in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, prudent investors in the 
market, investors not controlled by a 
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conspiracy, but individuals like all of us, 
looking at their own future and assessing 
the prospects of the economy, decided, 
“We have to keep our investments short 
term, because we look at these fiscal facts 
and conclude that we shall have much 
bigger deficits. The Government is into 
the financial markets for $80 or $90 bil- 
lion, crowding out private sector invest- 
ment.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, interest rates 
remain very high, so high that not only 
has the housing industry in this coun- 
try became endangered—but the bulk 
of the savings of the American public is 
in danger of being wiped out. There are 
those people who believe that the admin- 
istration’s real purpose is to cause a crash 
of the housing industry because most 
American people have all their savings 
tied up in their house, not in bank ac- 
counts, and if the value of that house 
dropped 20 to 40 percent in a short period 
of time, inflationary expectations will 
have been cracked and it will seem that 
we had finally gotten hold of inflation. 

But that is not the way it was supposed 
to have happened, according to the sup- 
ply-side fairly tale. That is not how it 
was supposed to have happened. 

Mr. President, any small businessman 
has to finance his inventories. We heard 
the story over the August recess that you 
cannot finance inventories if your profit 
margin is 3 percent, 4 percent, or 5 per- 
cent, and you assume that you will not 
have an interest higher than 14 percent, 
and the interest rate goes to 19 percent 
to 20 percent. What happens to the profit 
margin? It is gone. What happens to the 
hardware store on the corner? It is gone, 
too, because you cannot finance inven- 
tories at a loss forever. 

Now even though the value of your 
house may have dropped 30 percent be- 
cause of high interest rates, you still 
might have a couple of thousand dollars 
in the bank. So you go to the bank and 
draw out the money and buy inventories 
for the shelves of your hardware store, 
in the hope that people will come in and 
buy those inventories. For a few months, 
you can do that, if you expect those in- 
terest rates to come down. But if they do 
not come down, you are under, you have 
failed, you are bankrupt. 

But that is happening every day across 
the country right now because of high 
interest rates, because of the underlying 
irresponsible fiscal policy of this admin- 
istration, because of the policy that has 
led to cuts in the budget of $135 billion 
and, on the other hand, tax cuts of $750 
billion. 

Mr. President, these interest rates are 
battering us. We found that out when we 
went home in August and heard our con- 
stituents. But it is not just those con- 
stituents. Those interest rates are also 
endangering our national security. Since 
1945, we have worked to create a viable 
international financial system. Since the 
late 1960’s there has developed an enor- 
mously large Eurodollar market. And the 
dollar is the world’s reserve. We are still 
the dominant economy. So when we raise 
interest rates because of an irresponsible 
fiscal policy, those interest rates dra- 
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matically affect our allies and trading 
partners across the world. 

One example is West Germany, where 
there is low inflation and high unemploy- 
ment. West Germany should follow a 
stimulative policy, but because our in- 
terest rates are high, unless West Ger- 
many wants to see their mark depreciate 
to the point where it becomes an ineffec- 
tive currency, they have to raise their 
interést rates. 

Mr. President, with those high inter- 
est rates pushing West Germany into a 
recession, would normally want to ex- 
pand government spending. But they can 
not because that would put further pres- 
sure on interest rates, so they must re- 
duce spending instead. And what do they 
choose to cut? Defense—the common de- 
fense. Partly because of high U.S. inter- 
est rates, the Germans cannot afford to 
increase spending for defense. 

The point, simply, is that the econom- 
ic recovery package passed in early Au- 
gust has had a counterproductive effect. 
It has not altered psychological expecta- 
tions with any new beginning. Rather, 
under a closer scrutiny, the program has 
led financial markets around the world 
to conclude that it is fiscally irresponsible 
and ultimately will hurt the national 
defense of this country and our allies. 

Mr. President, this is a new beginning, 
but I am afraid that the new beginning 
is bringing the old news of intractable 
deficits, of higher interest rates, a slug- 
gish economy. That is exactly what we 
are facing now. The administration pre- 
fers to call it a period of flatness in the 
economy for the next 6 months. But 
others might call it a recession. 


And what has the administration now 
proposed to rescue the economy from 
this predicament? The administration 
has said, “We will now cut the budget 
further.” 


I do not pretend to have all the facts, 
but, as I recall, the last President to have 
cut the budget in the face of a recession 
was Herbert Hoover. People were unem- 
ployed, businesses were failing, and the 
response of Herbert Hoover was, “Cut 
the budget.” 


What is the situation today? Business- 
es are failing, unemployment is rising. 
What is the response of this administra- 
tion, coming to the rescue of their eco- 
nomic recovery program in its infancy? 
Cut the budget. The same message. It 
is troubling. 

Mr. President, I noticed euphoria on 
the other side when the stock market 
did not crash, against the predictions of 
a noted analyst who probably was given 
greater press attention than he should 
have gotten. There was great euphoria 
on the other side that the stock market 
did not crash. Hooray. The stock market 
did not crash in response to the econom- 
ic recovery program of the administra- 
tion, the new beginning. If that is some- 
thing to be euphoric about. Maybe that 
is what they were celebrating last night 
as the clock turned into the new begin- 


ning—that there was not a stock market 
crash. 


Well. that is not what I believe is worth 
celebrating, not if we have have intract- 
able inflation and soaring deficits and a 
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decline in the competitiveness of the 
U.S. economy in world markets. 

That is why a number of us have 
looked at these fiscal facts and this ir- 
responsible fiscal policy and concluded 
that if deficits are going to come down 
in the next year, or two, or three, you 
cannot get all the necessary cuts out of 
the nondefense portion of the budget, 
unless you cut social security. Of course, 
that was attempted by the administra- 
tion earlier this year, when it moved to 
cut early retiree benefits thereby balanc- 
ing the budget on the backs of the senior 
citizens of this country, because of that 
irresponsible fiscal policy. 

That was rejected by the Senate, Re- 
publican and Democrat alike, by a vote 
of 96 to zero. So we have to be careful. 

Are we going to get that out of the 
nondefense portion of the budget? It is 
unlikely, unless, of course, the whole 
policy of the U.S. Government becomes 
the policy of a small band of individ- 
uals who are a part of the administra- 
tion’s coalition, the pure ideologues, 
who, as my colleague from New York 
has said, are to general conservatives, as 
anarchist are to liberals. 

So, Mr. President, I do not believe it 
is the agenda of Senators generally, 
from the Republican or the Democratic 
side of the aisle, to follow a policy which 
takes the Federal Government out oi 
everything; but that is the agenda of a 
small group within the administration’s 
coalition. But should not happen. And it 
will not happen. 

We already have gone far enough in 
the reconciliation bill. 

There will be more than 400,000 fami- 
lies who will be cut from the rolls of aid 
to families with dependent children. 
There will be some 1 million civilian 
workers not eligible for extended bene- 
fits under unemployment compensation 
who otherwise would have received them. 
There will be some 234,000 people who 
lose eligibility for trade adjustment as- 
sistance. School lunches will rise 20 to 
30 cents for the children of this country. 
We have gone far enough. 

We are not going to cut another $70 
to $80 billion out of the nondefense por- 
tion of this budget. We have gone far 
enough. 

So, how do we put this in some per- 
spective? 

Mr. President, if you are an earner of 
$20,000 and you have three kids, 
you are going to be paying more for 
your children’s school lunches than you 
are going to get in a tax cut in the 
course of a year. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How much of 
a tax cut will the average worker get 
out of this package? 

Mr. BRADLEY. As the distinguished 
minority leader knows, if you made 
$25,000 or $30,000, you get about $8 a 
week, maybe $6 a week, maybe $12 de- 
pending on how many children you 
have. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. But the aver- 
age worker would you say would get 
what? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. $8 a week. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The average 
worker? 

Mr. BRADLEY. $6 a week. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. $6 a week. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I can give the Senator 
the table if he wishes to see. At $10,000 
with two children, a single wage-earning 
family gets a tax reduction of $4.68 over 
3 months. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. $4.68. That 
would not be enough, I am told, to buy 
a bottle of cheap champagne to join the 
administration's celebration. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The minority leader 
certainly could not buy a bottle of cheap 
champagne. It probably would not pay 
for the peanut butter and jelly sandwich 
with which you have to send the chil- 
dren to school because they cannot af- 
ford to buy the school lunches. 

Of course, you cannot deduct from 
your tax obligation the peanut butter 
and jelly sandwiches. But if you had a 
lunch at the Lion d'Or you might be 
able to deduct if you were “conducting 
business” and were of course in a much 
higher bracket. 

The point is that you are not going 
to get the numbers out of the non- 
defense portion of the budget unless 
your heart turns cold and you turn your 
backs on the legitimate needs of people 
in this country, on senior citizens, on 
children without the opportunity for 
proper nutrition, or children without 
the opportunity to go to college. 

So, Mr. President, where are the new 
cuts going to come from? Are they going 
to come from defense? I think maybe we 
could look a little more carefully at de- 
fense and probably find some more out of 
the defense budget. But are we going to 
find $70 to $80 billion in defense? 

Mr. President, if we did, if this admin- 
istration said, “We are going to find it 
in defense,” they would be recommend- 
ing defense levels that were substantially 
under the expenditures levels recom- 
mended by the Carter administration, 
levels they came into office criticizing as 
inadequate to defend our security. 

I thought that this whole election last 
time was about making America strong, 
paying any price so the Soviets would 
back off the arms race and adventurism 
in foreign countries. 

Well, “If you cannot take the heat get 
out of the kitchen,” said one famous 
Democrat and if the first time you get a 
little heat you drop those defense levels 
way below what the former Carter ad- 
ministration proposed, your program is 
in jeopardy, and if what is being jeo- 
pardized is not just your economic pro- 
gram, but the security of the country. 


So it can not all come out of defense. 
So what is the choice, Mr. President? 

The remaining choice is between de- 
ferring some portion of the tax cut, or 
raising new taxes. The administration 
has proposed raising taxes. I remember 
that every time someone in the Finance 
Committee said let us eliminate this tax 
expenditure, let us eliminate that tax ex- 
penditure, instead of cutting the budget, 
the response from the administration 
was, “You are raising taxes.” If I heard 
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the President right the other night, he is 
proposing to raise some taxes, including 
increases through “user fees.” 

So, is that the way we are going to get 
another $70 to $80 billion? Unlikely? In 
their effort to get something in Congress 
the administration gave away the store. 
The tax cut initially was supposed to be 
just a rate reduction and some acceler- 
ated depreciation. It mushroomed into 
the biggest tax cut in history, a cut that 
basically substantially deprives the peo- 
ple of Federal revenues needed for the 
decade of the 1980’s. 

I believe the administration will ulti- 
mately recognize this and if they want 
interest rates to come down and deficits 
to decrease, they will defer a portion of 
the tax cut. I see the ranking minority 
member of the Budget Committee on the 
floor and I am sure he will talk about 
that in greater detail. 

So I will not get into any specific pro- 
posal for deferring the tax cut, except 
to say that ultimately the administration 
will come to the fact that it is more im- 
portant for the deficit to be reduced and 
for interest rates to drop than it is for 
that average American family to get $4 
to $8 a week, which will go for the chil- 
dren’s school lunches anyway unless the 
supplyside miracle materializes before 
our eyes in the next couple of months. 
And, of course, that has to do with 
psychology. 

The argument is that if you have an- 
other $8 in your pocket you are going to 
work harder. Now, that raises a couple 
of questions. If you had piece work only, 
yes, you might decide to work an extra 
hour or two to make a few extra bucks. 
But, if you are governed by a very strict 
union contract, you are not going to be 
able to work harder unless the union 
decides you should. 

Moreover, if you are not a pieceworker, 
or you are not paid by the hour, but in- 
stead receive a fixed salary that does not 
vary with hours worked, where is the 
so-called supply-side incentive to work 
more or harder? 

So the idea that you are going to work 
harder and produce more because you 
have $8 in your pocket, $8 in your pocket 
that you are going to pay out in increased 
charges for school lunches, or in in- 
creased food and housing costs, is, Mr. 
President, as I have said a number of 
times in this debate on the floor, the es- 
sence of the supply-side fairy tale. 

I mean, there are a lot of reasons why 
people work harder. You want to advance 
in the company. You want to take satis- 
faction in the job well done. You want 
to establish a personal relationship with 
another person. You want to make some 
more money. 

But $8 more is going to be the catalyst 
that is going to produce a productivity 
jump unparalleled in this history? Just 
as a rough rule of thumb, to get the 
growth that will generate the tax reve- 
nues needed to avoid deferring that tax 
cut, you need to get $5 of growth for 
every dollar of tax cut. Is that going to 
happen? It never has before. 

So, no, Mr. President, I do not think 
that is going to happen. 


Now, there are other colleagues on the 
floor so I am not going to go into great 
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length about the other problems with 
this new beginning but I wish to make 
two other points. 

This new beginning has brought to the 
fore the inconsistencies of the policies 
that advocate simultaneously reducing 
marginal tax rates, cutting nondefense, 
increasing defense, and reducing the 
supply of the money. 

The inconsistencies are real and viru- 
lent. And they will put monetary and 
fiscal policy on a conflicting course. The 
fiscal policy is stimulative and irrespon- 
sible. The monetary policy is restrictive. 
The result will be that on this day of 
new beginning, because of the conflict 
between monetary and fiscal policy, we 


-will have the old news, the old news of 


slower growth, intractable inflation, and 
higher interest rates, the old news that 
the health of our economy and conse- 
quently our national security are in 
danger. 

(Mrs. HAWKINS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Finally, Madam Presi- 
dent, the new beginning does not begin 
to address the structural economic ques- 
tions, things like how you get people in 
a city with 40 percent unemployment, 
people with little stake in society, back 
to work; how you get workers in older 
industries which are losing their com- 
petitiveness retrained to work in the 
new industries. It does not answer that. 
It does not respond to challenges posed 
by the interdependence of our economy 
with foreign economies. It does not ad- 
dress problems posed by the large debt 
due our banks by Third World countries, 
countries which if there is a world 
recession, have no means of paying 
those loans, and, whose default could 
jeopardize the banks of this country and 
the economy of this country. It does not 
address of these things. Instead, the for- 
eign economic policy of the administra- 
tion seems to be: “The best government 
is no government. Reduce the activity of 
the World Bank and the IMF. Let these 
countries and our banks crash. These 
countries have got to go and reduce their 
marginal tax rates.” 

One of the truest proponents of sup- 
ply-side economics said to me when I 
said maybe we need the World Bank and 
the IMF, “Well, do you know what is 
the tax rate on the margin in Zaire?” I 
said, “No; I do not know what the tax 
rate is on the margin.” He said, “99 per- 
cent. What we have got to say to Zaire 
is get your taxes down, cut your budget, 
and then your economy is going to 
boom.” 

Well, I guess there is a fairy tale for 
Zaire as well as there is one for us here, 
Madam President. Over time people here 
and there will recognize that. 


So I will abbreviate my remarks. I 
see other colleagues on the floor who 
would like to comment about this new 
beginning. But let me say that I hope 
it all works. I hope it all works, and 
I say that as a Democrat who wants to 
be back in my majority. If it works we 
will have great economic growth. Infia- 
tion will be down, and everybody will 
be prosperous. But I fear it is not going 
to work, and if it does not, Democrats 
will be there with their hands out- 
stretched in conciliation and with com- 
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promise a program, a program that says, 
“Defer some of those tax cuts, address 
competitiveness, make us first in the 
international arena, address human cap- 
ital problems directly, and get serious 
instead of believing in a fairy tale.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield to Mr. Hoturincs, then to 
Mr. Hart, then Mr. Baucus, and then 
Mr. KENNEDY. 

WATCH WHAT THEY DO, NOT WHAT THEY SAY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Madam President, 
with respect to the new federalism, I see 
the distinguished Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from Florida in the chair. 
Florida is very, very vitally concerned 
with regard to the new federalism in the 
context of coastal zone management, 
that affects the internal affairs of the 
State of Florida, the State of South 
Carolina, and 33 coastal States, that 
started a new federalism back in 1972, 
almost 10 years ago. 

After years of hearings—with the co- 
operation of the several States—we in- 
duced the States to start a new federal- 
ism by implementing the Coastal Zone 
Management Act with the premise that 
comprehensive State plans be developed 
to anticipate the needs of urban sprawl, 
water needs, recreational, energy needs, 
and where the port facilities and all 
were going. We did this because projec- 
tions show that by the year 2000, 85 per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States will live within 50 miles of the 
coast, including the Great Lakes. We, de- 
termined to get ahead of this in a com- 
prehensive way with the Federal Gov- 
ernment leading the initiative finan- 
cially with planning grants and what 
have you, and thereupon have the States 
submit to Washington plans to be ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. Once 
a State plan had been approved then all 
activity, not just State but both State 
and Federal, would have to be consistent 
with the approved State plan. 

Now, that has moved forward very, 
very successfully, and we are not talking 
just money now, we are talking about the 
new beginning and the new federalism. 
But what about the kind of new federal- 
ism we witnessed here this morning? We 
were supposed to have a hearing on the 
changes in the coastal zone Federal con- 
sistency regulations. Without consulta- 
tion with the States or the Congress— 
the Department of Commerce has pro- 
mulgated a regulation to do away with 
the consistency provision that the States 
have relied on. Several Governors from 
Florida and at least 17 other States have 
become exercised and very, very deeply 
concerned over this proposed regula- 
tion—and we had a hearing set for this 
morning because within 16 more days 
that regulation becomes law unless dis- 
approved by both bodies. 

Now the hearing has been called off. 
Why? Because we could not have a wit- 
ness, they say, from the Department of 
Commerce. The Governors and other 
witnesses coming to that particular 
hearing in a bipartisan fashion before 
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our Committee on Commerce could not 
be heard so that we could move forward 
with the new federalism. 

Is this the strategy—that we are sup- 
posed to lose the days of the October 
recess within that remaining 16-day 
period? Is it going then to be thwarted, 
this great initative that we had 10 years 
ago in the new beginning, the new fed- 
eralism, is that going to be changed by 
Washington edict without the Governors 
and the local folks even being heard? 

We cannot get that hearing. Florida 
is concerned about it, South Carolina is 
concerned about it, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Alaska, California, Oregon, 
and others, and I begin to wonder. Is 
this the same old Government we had 
when John Mitchell was the Attorney 
General and said, “Watch what we do, 
not what we say”? We talk of a new be- 
ginning, but by our actions it looks like 
the old Washington merry-go-round 
that they have written books and books 
about. You at the State level and me at 
the State level, Madam President, re- 
sisted and pledged if we ever got into 
Washington we would try to change it. 
New beginning? It looks like old Wash- 
ington politics to me. New federalism? 
It looks like old octopus Federal Govern- 
ment coming in with the bureaucracy 
that we talked about here turning the 
clock back on one of the great initiatives 
that we promulgated with the local 
county, State, and Federal governments 
working hand in hand. 


Madam President, is this another 
“Watch what we do rather than what 
we say”? 


Our distinguished President went to 
New Orleans and he talked on Monday 
of this week to the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. I have been 
very concerned about law enforcement 
since I experienced 4 years specifically 
as the chief law enforcement officer of a 
State. I have an appreciation, as former 
Governor Reagan for those in the vine- 
yard, those out on the frontlines. What 
does the President say on Monday, and 
what does he say on Friday about the 
new beginning? 


He says on Monday to the law enforce- 
ment officers: “It is time for honest talk, 
for plain talk.” That is a quote from our 
distinguished President. 


In talking about the agencies, he even 
goes beyond the FBI and the Justice De- 
partment. He says: 

One of the single most important steps that 
can lead to a significant reduction in crime 
is an effective attack on drug trafficking. 


And, heaven knows, the distinguished 
Presiding Officer from Florida knows 
about drug trafficking there. They have 
been besieged and beseeched. 


That is what we hear on Monday. We 
go & little bit further, if you please, 
Madam President, and the President of 
the United States says to the law enforce- 
ment officers in New Orleans: “Let’s face 
it, they do it”—talking about people en- 
gaged in crime—‘“they do it because it is 
easy. They do it because they believe no 
one will stop them.” I repeat: “They do 


it because they believe no one will stop 
them.” 
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And then, talking of the amount of 
those able to stop them, the President, 
in his peroration, says: 

Again I commend you, for you man the 
thin blue line that holds back a jungle which 
threatens to reclaim this clearing we call 
civilization. No bands play when a cop is 
shooting it out in the dark alley. 


He talks of that thin blue line, Madam 
President. In talking about where this 
administration stands, the President 
said: 

And that’s why I want to say a word today 
to those Federal agents and prosecutors who 
have done so much in recent years to expose 
the problem of organized crime and public 
corruption. The existence of syndicates of 
highly organized criminals and public offi- 
cials who peddle their sacred trust are blots 
on American history. I can assure you, no 
Administration has ever been more anxious 
to work toward wiping away those bolts. So, 
to those in the field who fight this frustrat- 
ing, sometimes disheartening battle against 
highly sophisticated forms of crime: this Ad- 
ministration stands behind you. 


Now, is this the new beginning? John 
Mitchell said 10 years ago, “Watch what 
we do, not what we say.” 

And what did they do on Friday when 
they talked on Monday? On Friday was 
their new beginning. We who have 
worked in that vineyard, not just at the 
State level, but I chaired for 4 years the 
appropriations for the Department of 
Justice, the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration, the FBI, the U.S. attorneys and 
marshals, and it has been a rearguard 
action against all administrations. I 
thought we, perhaps, had a new begin- 
ning, and the subcommittee has already 
accepted my recommendation that we 
increase the House allowance by $6.4 
million, particularly the restoration of 
the agent’s AUO. But let us see now ex- 
actly what occurred down at the White 
House. 

The President of the United States 
comes and proposes his further revisions 
to the budget and, please, my gracious, 
Madam President, what happens? The 
FBI is cut some 2,000 positions, reducing 
the special agent force some 600 agents. 
Tragic. Is that a new beginning? 


Let us see what has been happening 
over the years as to whether we are going 
to really flesh up that thin line and really 
stand behind them with the manpower 
necessary. 

In fiscal year 1972, we had 8,631 
agents—10 years ago since. We are now 
into fiscal 1982. 


It is very interesting that the society 
and its responsibility and the wave of 
crime has increased and the responsibil- 
ity has increased, and now we are getting 
the new beginning to get the manpower 
and really stand behind the people we 
talked to on Monday, do we stand behind 
them on Friday with the new beginning? 
Instead of 8,631 we had 10 years ago, they 
cut, by 1974, the agent force to 8,496. By 
1978, the agent force had been cut to 
8,077. By 1982, the request had been cut 
to 7,887. And now, with the 600 agents 
about to be cut, I am down to almost 
1,500 less FBI agents today with the new 
beginning—if we go forward in that new 
beginning, which is the same old thing 
of going backward if we go forward—we 
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are cut 1,500 agents below what we had 
to do the job 10 years ago. 

There is an eerie feeling about this new 
beginning, Madam President, because 
that permeates not just the FBI agents 
but the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion and other vital law enforcement ac- 
tivities. The President acknowledges the 
incredible impact of drug addiction on 
the crime rate in New Orleans. We knew 
all that in Florida, in South Carolina. 
They have come in with drugs from up 
around Beaufort and Charleston and up 
to Georgetown and we have only three 
DEA agents for the entire coast. It is just 
like reading the London Times when I go 
home and get the local newspaper with 
all the crime around and see all the drug 
busts and arrests and everything else in- 
volved. The courts are holding court 
down, trying to catch up in Georgetown, 
S.C., 60 miles away, since we do not have 
enough courtrooms in Charleston. 


But what is proposed for the DEA? 
They cut them, again, another $27.4 mil- 
lion. A total cut of $35.2 million above the 
nearly $8 million they cut President 
Carter’s original 1982 request, that is how 
they are going to stand behind them. 


Earlier this year I went into the Coast 
Guard program, because we realized that 
we increased the United States by size 
one-third with the extension of the 200- 
mile limit. And we see them coming out of 
Cuba and Haiti, the refugees and every- 
thing else, to the coast of Florida. 


So we banned together with the senior 
Senator from Florida in the Budget Com- 
mittee and increased that Coast Guard 
budget some $500 million. We had to 
compromise with the House in the final 
form of the budget resolution for $300 
million increase. 


On Monday we talk about that thin 
blue line that is there and how this ad- 
ministration stands behind you. On Fri- 
day they cut them an additional $228.6 
million on top of the $7 million they cut 
in March. Is that a new beginning, 
Madam President, or is that John 
Mitchell’s “Watch what we do, not what 
we say”? 

Madam President, since other col- 
leagues are here ready to express their 
views, I ask unanimous consent that a 
table displaying the cuts that are now 
proposed, below President Carter for the 
FBI, DEA, U.S. attorneys, IRS, Customs 
Service, and the Coast Guard be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 BUDGET REQUESTS 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Agency (Carter) 


- $743.6 
236. 2 


DEA. 
U.S. attorneys. 
IRS.. as 


Customs Service....... 510.2 480.0 451. 
Coast Guard 2,200.7 2,193.0 1,964.4 p 
E SSeS a 2S eee 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Finally, Madam Pres- 
ident, one final comment, I quote David 
Stockman: “We can’t live with any more 
deficits,” says Stockman. “We have got 
to start living within our means.” 

Question. Is that really a new begin- 
ning or is that still the same old “Watch 
what we do, not what we say”? Because 
look at what the President is doing. The 
President, with this particular program 
and other programs coming up, is cutting 
the FBI and the Justice Department and 
the Drug Enforcement Administration. 
We are cutting the Coast Guard. We are 
cutting defense. For 10 years, we have 
cut taxes—seven tax cuts in 10 years—to 
the tune of a $731 billion loss to the 
Treasury of the United States. We have 
cut defense. 

We have been cutting, if you please, 
all the particular programs and taxes 
and increasing the deficits higher and 
higher. Now, in the outlook of this par- 
ticular program, we see what? The high- 
est deficit for this fiscal year, as we be- 
gin it today in 1982, of $70 billion. We 
never have gotten up that high. We got 
up to $66 billion under President Ford. 

We hoped to try to keep it going down. 
As Adlai Stevenson said years back, when 
he was asked whether he was a conserv- 
ative or a liberal, “That is not the im- 
portant question. Are we headed in the 
right direction is the important ques- 
tion,” said Adlai at that time. 

Are we headed in the right direction to 
higher deficits or lower deficits? We are 
headed for a $70-billion deficit in 1982 
and a $100-billion deficit in 1984. And 
what does the President submit and what 
does David Stockman submit to correct 
that situation and change and get a real 
new beginning? 

That is what disturbs me, a totally in- 
adequate program. You can give the 
President of the United States his cuts 
of last Thursday night in the next 10 
minutes and not be near the mark. On 
75,000 bureaucrats, “Get rid of them.” I 
would vote for it. That would save $1.5 
billion. Give the cuts across the board, 
the cuts in defense, and you are talking 
about somewhere between $20 and $30 
billion in budget authority, not outlays. 
It would be a miracle if this Congress 
cuts between $20 and $30 billion. 

One further thought. We are looking 
for $100 billion in tax increases or fur- 
ther spending cuts. The business com- 
munity, Wall Street, Main Street, stock- 
holders, investors know that that is so. 
Thousands of individuals know we are 
not headed in the right direction. We do 
not have a “new beginning.” We have 
the same old “Watch what we do, not 
what we say.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know wheth- 
er the Senator is familiar with the saying 
in Cajun French in Louisiana, but it is: 

‘Le plus la change, le plus c’est la méme 
chose.” It means the more things change 
the more they stay the same. Instead of 
a new beginning, it looks like we are go- 
ing down the same old road we have 


been traveling on so bumpily over the 
past decade. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. That is the way the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
sees it, that is the way I see it, and I am 
confident that that is the way the major- 
ity of the Senate sees it and Wall Street 
and Main Street see it. 

I wish we could go back to before the 
President signed this into law. But once 
they look at the arithmetic and watch 
what they are doing, it is not just the 
liberal or conservative, whether or not 
we are going to feed poor children, edu- 
cate America or these other things, but 
it is the idea of the hidden agenda of the 
Republican Party coming to the fore 
every day. Every day we see that the hid- 
den agenda is not to balance the budget 
but to dismantle the Government. 

I say that most seriously. 

I would like to know and realize that 
they believe in a balanced budget or a 
government in the black. The strategy 
and scheme here is to keep the deficit so 
high we will come with more spending 
cuts, first round, second round, third 
round, going through 4 years of rounds: 
They do not care about defense, about 
law enforcement, about other things. 
They are more frightened of the national 
Government of the United States than 
the Soviet Government in Moscow. There 
is a crowd around here which wants to 
dismantle it. 

David Stockman said there is no re- 
sponsibility to provide any service. That 
is the course they are on. 

That is a new beginning, if that is what 
they want to admit to. Jack Kemp 
started it and said, “We do not worship 
at the shrine of a balanced budget.” 

Do not call this a new beginning with 
respect to balanced budgets and that we 
cannot afford deficits. 

There is no program on the table. The 
President all year long has said, “If you 
do not like my program, give me an alter- 
native.” 

When he does not give a program that 
is in any way adequate, real, serious, sus- 
tainable or credible, which causes the 
stock market to plummet, then he does 
not want to hear about any alternatives 
to get us into the black. They keep on 
this good show. They have control of the 
airwaves and the TV screens of America. 
They can tell them on Monday how they 
are for law enforcement but tell them 
on Friday, “You are out of a job,” such 
as the 1,500 agents less than we had 10 
years ago, with all this great responsibil- 
ity, this great wave in crime and how 
we stand behind it. 

They cut law enforcement, school 
lunches, children programs, and them- 
selves, into a pattern of dismantling the 
Government of the United States. They 
ought to understand that is the new be- 
ginning and the people of America ought 
to be watching. 

They just do not mind deficits. I used 
to think some of them did. They delight 
in deficits; they delight in these high- 
interest rates. That is part of the suffer- 
ing that they say we should suffer in 
order to eliminate the Government. 

That is the Republican policy and pro- 
gram, if there is a new beginning that 
we start here on October 1, but I rather 
believe we are back to John Mitchell, 
“Watch what we do, not what we say.” 
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Madam President, I also want to com- 
ment briefly on the impact of the “New 
Beginning” on the budget in general 
since this is the first day of what the 
Republicans would like to call “Ameri- 
ca’s new beginning,” but in reality it is 
not a beginning at all but merely a con- 
tinuation of past policies, policies that 
have failed. In the 1970’s the Congress 
cut taxes and cut defense spending and 
the Federal deficits became larger. Now 
the Congress is cutting taxes by even 
larger amounts and cutting nondefense 
spending and the deficits are rising. This 
country cannot afford the delusion that 
there has been a fundamental change 
in the way Government conducts its fiscal 
affairs. We cannot afford the economic 
program proposed by the Reagan admin- 
istration. 

The Republicans argue to give the pro- 
gram a chance—this is only the first day. 
Anybody with any sense can look beyond 
the first day and do simple budgetary 
arithmetic and see that outlays are going 
to exceed revenues by substantial and 
perhaps even widening margins for the 
foreseeable future. The Republicans re- 
fuse to consider these numbers—they are 
only forecasts, they say, the program has 
just begun. 

The other day I heard a story of a 
young Republican who came home very 
late one Saturday night after imbibing 
heavily in excessive tax cuts. As he pulled 
into the driveway the car sputtered to a 
stop—out of gas. When his wife, a Demo- 
crat, said that without gas he could not 
get to church the next day, he said, “that 
is only a projection, I have not yet tried 
to start the car.” Such are the delusions 
of the Republicans. 

We know what the true picture of our 
budgetary situation really is. In testi- 
mony before the Budget Committee, 
Alice Rivlin put the case conservatively. 
To balance the budget in 1984 requires 
spending cuts of approximately $100 bil- 
lion. Such cuts would eliminate all of 
Government except for defense, interest 
on the debt and benefit payments. I ask 
that a list of these payments be included 
in the Recor at this point. 


Benefit payments for individuals 


[In billions] 
Fiscal year 


Program: 1984 outlays! 


Social security 


Unemployment insurance 
Veterans pensions and compensation _-_- 


Veterans health care. 
Student assistance 


t Estimate of Administration July budget 
using CBO economics. 


The following table shows that if we 
continue these benefits, defense, and pay 
our interest on the debt, we have no 
revenues left for anything else: 
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Fiscal year 1984 
[In billions] 


Deficit (—)_- 


This means that a large number of 
programs will have to be eliminated, such 
as: 
Disaster loans and grants. 
Cancer research. 
National parks. 

Small business loans. 


Dams and water projects. 
Agriculture price supports. 
ard 


Coastal zone management. 

Soil and water conservation, 

Mass transit. 

Ports. 

Waterways. 

Land grant colleges. 

Public health—innoculations, rat control, 
inspections. 

REA—Electricity. 

Farmers Home Administration. 

Rural development. 

Aid to education. 

Justice Department. 

FBI. 

Drug enforcement programs. 

Other anticrime programs. 


The President, after consideration of 
recent congressional action, has wisely 
chosen to withdraw his social security 
proposals. Many of the other items on 
the list are not ones that are going to 
be changed by this Congress. Where will 
the administration get the money to 
balance the budget, as it has promised 
to do? 

In fact, Republicans want to have 
large Federal deficits because they be- 
lieve that will force Congress to make 
more and more spending cuts. That was 
the reason for the excessive tax cuts. 
But they fail to understand that Con- 
gress has already made tough spending 
cuts in a reconciliation measure which I 
cosponsored. 

The Republican approach presumes 
that the Congress is fiscally irresponsible 
in much the same way as the recently 
proposed enhanced Presidential im- 
poundment powers presumed Congress 
to be irresponsible. I know the facts to 
be otherwise. It is the Republicans who 
are irresponsible in passing excessive 
tax cuts when they should have known, 
if they had done their homework, that 
cutting sufficient amounts from spending 
to balance the budget by 1984 is neither 
likely nor desirable. 

We need to rescind part of the tax cut 
so that budget deficits will be getting 
smaller not larger. I have discussed my 
own proposals at length elsewhere and 
will not repeat the arguments again here 
today. <4 

We cannot restore confidence in Gov- 
ernment with this kind of fiscal program. 
We will need to raise taxes at some point 
as a means to reduce interest rates and 


get the economy growing. Meanwhile, 
these are Reagan’s deficits and Rea- 
gan’s interest rates. Let there be no mis- 
take about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN’S ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM: THE TEST BEGINS 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, last 
year, after the November election, we 
faced high interest rates, and high rates 
of inflation and unemployment. 

President Reagan knew that if we 
were going to get our economic house in 
order, he had to come up with a dra- 
matic program. He did, and Congress 
adopted it. 

Madam President, today is the effec- 
tive date for the beginning of President 
Reagan’s economic program. In the past 
several months, Congress has under- 
taken the most dramatic, concerted ac- 
tion in its history with regard to a 
‘President’s spending and tax proposals. 
What President Reagan proposed is now 
the law of the land. 

I hope the President’s program works. 
Like all Americans, I want an economy 
that works, an economy that provides 
good jobs, an economy that does not rob 
the value of earnings with the cruel tax 
of inflation, an economy that promotes 
social and economic justice for all citi- 
zens. 

I want to see Reaganomics work. 
Nothing less than the economic and so- 
cial well-being of our Nation is at stake. 
The economic problems we must over- 
come are too serious for partisanship. I 
have and I will continue to work to make 
Reaganomics as successful as possible. 

Madam President, today the Presi- 
dent’s program will begin to receive its 
sternest test—the test of the real world. 
That test did not begin 6 months ago. 
Nor will it begin 6 months from now. The 
test begins today. 

Thus, it was with some perplexity that 
I listened to President Reagan’s address 
last week. Before his program was to go 
into effect, he was asking Congress to 
cut an additional $13 billion in spending 
in fiscal year 1982 and $80 billion over the 
next 3 years. He said that Congress had 
not cut as much as he asked for. 

Frankly, that is not accurate. It is a 
false charge. 

Earlier, the President asked Congress 
to cut spending by $33 billion in fiscal 
year 1982. Congress more than com- 
plied with this request. Congress cut $35.6 
billion in fiscal year 1982, and over $135 
billion over the next 3 years. 

In other words, before his program was 
to go into effect, the President went on 
national television and changed his own 
program. This is what one of my col- 
leagues called an “economic recovery 
program for a sick economic recovery 
program.” 

I do not under-estimate the President’s 
task. His problem is immense. His arith- 
metic simply does not add up. The deficit 
continues to soar. 

But I must call into question this ad- 
ministration’s intentions. Is the admin- 
istration asking everyone to tighten his 
belt a little to get the economy moving 
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again? Is the administration asking 
everyone to share the burden of economic 
recovery equally? Is the administration 
embarking on true Government reform, 
which we all agree is needed, or is the 
administration bent on dismantling the 
Government? 

I fear it is the latter. Increasingly, it 
appears that the administration is con- 
tent to use soaring deficits as an excuse 
for the wholesale dismantling of pro- 
grams. Increasingly, it appears that the 
administration is not committed to a 
balanced budget. Instead, it appears to 
be committed to a radical ideology of no 
Government—simply dismantling Gov- 
ernment one large chunk at a time. 

The President last week asked Congress 
to cut fiscal year 1982 appropriations by 
12 percent across-the-board from the 
proposals he put forward in March. We 
should make no mistake: Such action 
would not mean a mere belt tightening, 
but the indiscriminate wholesale elim- 
ination of programs. It would mean, for 
example, the end of the payment-in-lieu- 
of-taxes program, MHD, the land and 
water conservation fund, State water re- 
search institutes, the historic preserva- 
tion program, Amtrak, and an untold 
number of other programs. It would 
mean drastic cuts in highway funding, 
cuts that my State of Montana, with its 
vast distances and sparse population, 
simply cannot sustain if we are to have 
economic prosperity. 

But the President's program leaves me 
unsettled. Whether intended or not, the 
President’s program redistributes income 
from low- and middle-income wage earn- 
ers to the wealthiest among us. 

In the United States, the disparity of 
income between high- and low-income 
people already is greater than in nearly 
all other industrial countries. The effect 
of Reagan economics is, I fear, to widen 
this disparity. 

Frankly, an equally unsettling feature 
of this program is its intended purpose. 
It is with curiosity that I find this ad- 
ministration not terribly concerned about 
deficits. This administration does not 
seem to want to lower the deficit or have 
a balanced budget. In fact, I think, as 
Senator HoLLINGS from South Carolina 
said, this administration likes deficits. It 
likes deficits because it wants to force 
Federal spending down as close to zero 
as possible except for national defense 
and a few isolated programs. 

I find this unsettling because I think 
it puts the finger on the critical differ- 
ence between the philosophy of this ad- 
ministration and the philosophy of the 
majority of the American people. That 
is, this administration, by and large, 
wants no government, practically zero 
government. What we need, instead, is 
to redefine the role of government in our 
society, and to make it work for the good 
of the many, not the few. 

To get a clearer idea of precisely what 
it does mean I commend to my colleagues 
an interview with OMB Director David 
Stockman that appeared last month in 
the National Journal: 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle appear at this point in RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

STOCKMAN ON THE BUDGET OvTLOOK—“WE 
CANNOT FUND THE GREAT SOCIETY” 


Dave Stockman remains Ronald Reagan’s 
radical: the Cabinet member with the clear- 
est idea of where he wants government to 
go, why and how to get there. But the di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget still has a long way to travel. By the 
agency’s own estimates, balancing the budg- 
et in fiscal 1984—the Administration's goal— 
will require cutting spending at least $44 bil- 
lion below existing program levels. Many 
outside analysts believe the true figure is 
much higher. 

In a one-hour interview, Stockman left lit- 
tle doubt where he thinks most of the cuts 
should be made: in domestic social pro- 
grams. The Administration’s rough target, he 
said, is to cut domestic social spending, ex- 
cluding social security, by about 30 per cent 
from the levels prevailing when it took office. 
Stockman figures that about half the job 
has already been done. 

He discounts widespread skepticism that 
such deep cuts aren’t possible. The 1981 tax 
bill, he argues, fundamentally altered con- 
gressional spending politics. Congress, he 
said, must either cut spending or accept 
larger deficits. 

Not surprisingly, Stockman finds a silver 
lining in much of the criticism leveled at 
the Administration in: recent weeks. He 
thinks that Democrats who have made an 
issue of large future deficits are simply cre- 
ating pressure for deeper cuts in social pro- 
grams. And though he is not pleased by the 
adverse reactions of the stock and bond 
markets, he says that Wall Street's skepti- 
cism has helped bring the spending issue 
to a head. 

Stockman talked to National Journal re- 
porters Timothy B. Clark, Dick Kirschten 
and Robert J. Samuelson on Sept. 12. Ex- 
cerpts of the interview follow. 

Q. Everybody described the first round of 
spending cuts as very difficult. But you were 
really going after the most vulnerable pro- 
grams, and the President came in with a 
great deal of popular support. Can you main- 
tain the kind of political coalition you need 
through the second and third stages of budg- 
et cutting? 

A. The political balancing will be difficult. 
But I would suggest we're in a new arena; 
the tax bill passed by Congress last summer 
will finally bring truth in government to 
policy decisions. Congress can no longer tax 
through inflation and bracket creep the un- 
known and uninvolved taxpayer constitu- 
encies; it must confront the fiscal imbal- 
ance [deficit] that’s been there for decades. 
It will now have to go either after the tax- 
payer constituency, the defense constituency 
or the discretionary program constituency— 
or acquiesce to large deficits and the adverse 
financial and economic consequences of that. 
The illusion of large future revenues to cover 
the expenditure side of the budget is gone, 
and that changes the basic nature of the 
fiscal equation. 

Q. Is it your political judgment that, of 
these three constituencies, the one for dis- 
cretionary spending is the weakest? 

A. Yes. I think it will be interesting to ob- 
serve how far proposals to impose new taxes 
get in the next two years. I don’t think 
they'll get out of committee. I think it'll 
be interesting to observe how far radical 
cuts in the defense budget will get in the 
next couple of years. I don’t think there’ll 
be a hearing, because people realize what a 
serious situation we're in in terms of our 
fundamental national security. That leaves 
only one place left to give—and that is a lot 
of people who have been at the federal 
trough on the basis of taxing people who 
didn't have a chance to weigh in the equa- 
tion. The rate reduction for indexing finally 
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gives the taxpayer, the enterprise base of our 
economy, the voice that it should have long 
had in the fiscal equation. 

Q. Hasn't the sort of outcry that has come 
from Wall Street in the past four or five 
weeks—the reaction of the stock and bond 
markets—really been to your immediate 
benefit because it brings the spending issue 
to a head quickly? 

A. Yes. But I think what you have to 
understand about Wall Street is that it’s 
not a financial Judgment about economic 
defects of the [President's economic] pro- 
gram. It is a political judgment based on 
extrapolation from the past behavior of the 
federal government. And it is a defective 
judgment in my view because it does not 
recognize the new equation in which deci- 
sions will be made—mainly that Congress 
can't count on future inflation [and bracket 
creep] to solve its present political problems. 

Q. In the past four or five weeks, some 
Democrats have made a great to-do about 
the large deficits. Do you feel they're walk- 
ing into a trap? 

A. Absolutely. They are setting up, to some 
degree, the case that I've been trying to 
articulate. Perhaps it is not yet fully com- 
prehended. We cannot fund the Great So- 
ciety. Substantial parts of it will have to be 
heaved overboard. To the extent that they 
make the deficit an issue politically, they're 
sawing off the limb. 

Q. You feel they have put themselves in 
the position of choosing among evils—heav- 
ing over their old programs, embracing the 
deficits or raising taxes? 

A. Yes. What other choices are there? 
Those are the building blocks of the system. 

Q. It helps to come to grips with it sooner 
rather than later? 

A. I think so. 

Q. At a House Budget Committee hearing 
recently, two Wall Street bank executives 
were calling for new taxes—excise taxes, 
windfall taxes on natural gas and so on. 
Others on Capitol Hill are suggesting that 
we can't possibly balance the budget with- 
out at least some new tax by 1984. Is that 
in the cards at all? 

A. It’s not in the cards as a generic solu- 
tion to the problem. We have some user fee 
proposals, and there may be some marginal 
judgments that you could make about the 
tax system that would make sense. But there 
are only the three generic solutions [to fed- 
eral spending], and rolling back—terminat- 
ing access to—domestic programs is the 
preferred one. 

Q. All these numbers about budget deficits 
are very confusing. There’s a problem in 
comparing figures between 1982 and 1983 and 
1984. Cuts in 1984 involve inflated dollars, 
and some of the things you may do in 1982 
will affect 1984 spending. What proportion 
of the cuts that eventually have to be made 
have already occurred? 

A. I would say about half. One way of 
looking at the problem without getting into 
numbers confusion is that we have got to 
shrink the non-interest, non-defense, non- 
social security part of the government by 
30 per cent in real terms [after inflation] 
over the next three years from where we 
were in January—the Carter budget or the 
fiscal year 1981 budget. 

Q. So you have already shrunk it by 15 
per cent? 

A. Well, no one’s putting a hard quantita- 
tive magnitude on it. Roughly, that’s my 
judgment on what has been achieved by en- 
titlements changes, by way of eliminating 
certain programs which commanded re- 
sources like public employment jobs, by way 
of reducing programs at lower levels by 
block grants. 


LARGER PROBLEMS 


Q. You are leaving defense out of this en- 
tirely. Does that mean that there really will 
be no defense cut at all from original ex- 
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pectations and that you are simply paring 
back for re-estimates? 

A. In terms of the larger fiscal path—of 
reducing the size of the budget to a level 
compatible with the revenue yield under 
the tax program, and that's roughly 18.5 per 
cent of the gross national product by 1984— 
the debate in recent weeks about defense is 
irrelevant because we're talking about small 
changes at the margin. And those small 
changes are not of a magnitude sufficient— 
nor should they be—to solve the larger prob- 
lem. The larger problem can only be solved 
in three ways: by increasing or imposing 
taxes, which we are opposed to; by under- 
funding defense, which we think would be 
dangerous; or by recognizing that the federal 
government has a tendency to take on com- 
mitments that it can’t afford and that are 
not compatible with restoring economic en- 
terprise to the economy. These commitments 
will have to be scaled back or terminated in 
some substantial way. And we think that the 
third course is the policy that we must pur- 
sue and is the right one for the country. 

Q. At what point will the Administration 
have to move into the major entitlement 
programs—particularly those that affect the 
elderly, social security and medicare? 

A. We don’t intend to do that. On social 
security, we have a reform plan [before 
Congress] that we believe is justified, be- 
cause it doesn’t impact on earned social 
insurance benefits in any appreciable way. 
It does slow down the growth rate of some 
secondary or marginal benefit programs; 
however, they were funded in an earlier 
era—when the system had surpluses—and 
they can't be funded now. In terms of medi- 
care, there is a problem in the explosive 
rate of growth, but that will require a large 
reorganization of the medical care financ- 
ing and delivery systems and not simply 
cuts in the programs themselves. 

In the other entitlements, we have al- 
ready reformed rather substantially, and we 
have no hesitation in making further 
changes. The food stamp program, in my 
judgment, is still too big; the medicaid pro- 
gram has to be pared back rather drastically. 
And there is still opportunity in some of 
the lesser entitlement programs—housing, 
AFDC [aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren] and so forth—to reduce further the 
bloated case levels and benefits that have 
built up over the years. 

Q. On social security, is the Administra- 
tion still in favor of the provisions to cut 
early retirement benefits that was included 
in its May proposals? 

A. Well, we think something has to be 
done about early retirement as part of the 
middie-term and long-term solution. It 
would have helped in the short-term as 
well, but Congress and the American pub- 
lic don’t seem willing to support early 
changes in early retirement. So if anything 
is done, it will probably have to be on a 
more phased basis. 

Q. But don’t you need large short-term 
savings in social security? 

A. Well, we have $48 billion [in savings] 
over the next five years already included 
in the budget. 

Q. That assumes passage of your plan. Is 
a large part of the $48 billion a result of re- 
ducing or changing the early retirement 
benefits? 

A. The early retirement, if I remember 
correctly, is about $15 billion over five fis- 
cal years. And it really doesn't grow to a 
large savings level until the 1985-86 period. 
The largest saving on the budget horizon 
between 1982 and 1984 is the delay in the 
cost-of-living adjustment from July to 
October. That will reduce outlays by about 
$3 billion for the next couple of budget 
years. We would also like to see a tightening 
of disability. 

Q. What about a substantial change in 
the cost-of-living adjustment? The Senate 
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Budget Committee is considering a reduc- 
tion of the adjustment of 3 percent below 
the current index for two or three years. If 
this were pushed on the Hill, would the 
Administration accept it? 

A. Well, I think that it’s pretty much 
staff speculation at this time. I don’t know 
whether there’s any consensus on the Hill 
or in the country. When you're talking 
about cost-of-living adjustments for social 
security beneficiaries, remember they've 
been victimized by the inflationary poli- 
cies of government, and they shouldn't be 
the first to bear [cutbacks]. 

Q. You have written in the past about the 
need to wean the well-to-do off some of these 
welfare programs, to make them more “need 
specific.” Do you still feel that way? 

A. Yes, as a general matter. Social security, 
I think, is a different case, because it’s social 
insurance. It’s not a welfare program. I think 
we ought to eliminate—to the extent it’s 
politically feasible—the obvious welfare ben- 
efits that have been grafted into the system. 
The minimum benefit is one case. Disability 
is out of control in terms of the original in- 
tent—that is, as a social insurance program. 
In areas other than social security, we have 
to some degree implemented that principle. 
We've lowered the eligibiilty levels for sub- 
sidized school lunches, for food stamps. 

Q. On medicare, you've already increased 
the co-payment on hospital insurance. What 
are the political costs of doing that? Many 
people living on fixed incomes are very wor- 
ried about any changes and are concerned 
about what they see as an Administration 
changing their financial status quo. 

A. That’s true. But, on the other hand, the 
federal government spent $196 billion this 
year in payments for social insurance and 
[other programs] for the elderly. A few bil- 
lion out of that is not going to cause great 
suffering—if it’s done with a targeted prin- 
ciple—or undue hardship. Today, 28 per cent 
of the budget supports the elderly popula- 
tion. 


Q. The seven programs [social security, 


medicare, railroad retirement, unemploy- 
ment compensation, AFDC, supplemental se- 
curity income and veterans’ benefits] iden- 
tified as part of the social “safety net” con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the budget. 
Can the Administration maintain that safety 
net as originally conceived? 

A. Yes. But you have to understand that 
the social safety net is an abstract concept. 
When you get into the complex world of gov- 
ernment programs, application is on a pro- 
gram-by-program basis, where different peo- 
ple will make different judgments. Obviously, 
social insurance is part of the safety net, but 
with social insurance you have welfare ele- 
ments. One political party is going to say 
we're [violating] the safety net, while an- 
other is going to say we're simply separat- 
ing welfare elements from social insurance 
elements. The same is true of medicare. 
There was no divine notion as to the split 
between the government payments and the 
beneficiary payments to run the system. A 
lot of things have changed over time. The 
[beneficiary] contribution, for instance, was 
originally 50-50 for physicians’ insurance. 
Now, it’s down to about 25 per cent. If we 
propose to restore the earlier ratio, is that in 
violation of the social safety net concept or 
not? I don’t think it is, but at the program 
level you've got a lot of room for difference 
of opinion. 

GOALS FOR THE ECONOMY 


Q. Let's turn to your economic assump- 
tions. Have you, or the President, come 
around to the idea that your initial program 
contained internal contradictions: that you 
can’t have higher growth and lower inflation 
at the same time; that you can’t have higher 
defense spending, lower taxes and balanced 
budgets together? 
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A. I don’t accept that notion at all. I do 
suggest that implementation of the program 
is not yet complete. If we can implement the 
remainder of the fiscal program—and remove 
the Treasury from the credit markets—con- 
fidence will rebuild and the money markets 
will recover. Then the fundamental eco- 
nomics of the program will work as sug- 
gested: we will have growth on one side and 
a gradual reduction of inflation—and the fi- 
nancial disorder that accompanies it—on 
the other. 

Q. Suppose it comes down to a choice. What 
will be the Administration’s first priority— 
higher inflation or lower growth? 

A. I don’t believe that the federal govern- 
ment or the Administration can manipulate 
the economy in the sense that you're sug- 
gesting—that we can say, “Okay, we'll take 
two points off growth or two points off infia- 
tion” and expect it to occur. We have to 
create the fiscal and monetary conditions for 
both of those policies to work, and it is 
pretty clear what that requires—reducing 
deficits. 

Q. But would you—in the short run at 
least—attempt to relax on your anti-infia- 
tion goals? 

A. No. I don't believe we can relax on the 
anti-inflation goals in the slightest. The 
underlying problems and disorderly economic 
conditions stem from the deliberate inflation 
policies the government has pursued for 10 
years. And if there is any indication of a 
reversal of the policies we have announced— 
that they are being changed, relaxed or back- 
tracked—I think it would have a devastat- 
ing effect on the markets. 

Q. Let’s look at the budget for 1983 and 
1984. You originally said that there was $30 
billion and $44 billion that needed to be 
cut in those two years. The Congressional 
Budget Office is predicting higher deficits, 
and, internally, the Office of Management and 
Budget seems to think the deficit will be 
somewhat higher, too. Can you tell us now 
how much more you may need to cut in 
those years? 

A. We are working on the premise right 
‘now that we need $30 billion and $44 billion. 
We are working within a budget structure 
which has a series of outlay ceilings by agen- 
cy. Those outlay ceilings right now add up 
to $30 billion more than our targets in 1983 
and $44 billion in 1984. If agencies are facing 
reestimates [higher spending than expected 
for continuing programs], then those re- 
estimates will have to be offset by program 
reductions elsewhere. 

Q. Can you quantify that now? 

A. The only thing that can add to the def- 
icit beyond what is planned, other than 
technical reestimates of programs which are 
automatically taken care of by the ceiling, 
are reestimates of revenues or interest pay- 
ments. At the present time, I don’t think 
there is any reason to change the estimate 
of revenues, and I think it is premature to 
change the estimates on interest. Most fore- 
casters are having trouple predicting the in- 
terest rates a month from now. I don’t think 
it serves any useful purpose to change the 
1984 interest rate assumption. For 1982, we 
do recognize that interest rates will stay 
higher longer than was expected. But a good 
part of that is offset by lower revenue losses 
from the tax bill in 1982 than we had origi- 
nally estimated. 

Q. When do you expect to let Congress 
and the public know what spending cuts 
will be necessary to achieve your balanced 
budget in 1984? 

A. A lot of the details will be in the 1983 
budget proposals. On the other hand, the 
new agency budget ceilings make it very 
easy for minimally informed analysts to de- 
termine what programs will get squeezed. 
If you take a look at the Labor Department 
ceiling—let’s say it comes down by $X bil- 
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lion—there are only so many programs in 
the department from which funds can be 
drawn. But no decisions will be made until 
we go through the entire budget review 
process. 

Q. And so what is the point of issuing the 
agency budget ceilings? 

A. One of the credibility problems we 
have right now is that the market looks at 
the budget and says if you add up all the 
agencies and the ceilings, they exceed the 
bottom line outlay level by $44 billion. Is 
that gap ever going to close? The first step 
to closing it is reducing all the agency ceil- 
ings by $44 billion. The second stage is 
translating those reduced ceilings at agency 
levels into policy and program details which 
will then appear in the 1983 budget. 


Mr. BAUCUS. Now, Madam President, 
I subscribe to the view that Government 
spending should be curbed. Too many 
programs, however worthy their inten- 
tions, are inefficient and wasteful. Public 
Officials have a duty to insure that tax- 
payers’ funds are spent wisely. In that re- 
gard, I turn now to a situation I hope 
disturbs President Reagan too. 


YEAREND SPENDING SPREE 


Madam President, there is a second 
area that concerns me. If we had paused 
and listened for a moment yesterday, 
we would have heard a sound coming 
from the bureaucracy that is peculiar 
to this time of year; a sound that has 
become as much a part of Washing- 
ton as the returning swallows are to 
Capistrano. I am speaking of course, of 
the last day of the fiscal year and the 
sound of money being thrown out the 
Federal doors. 

This unfortunate annual event wastes 
untold millions of tax dollars as white- 
collar bureaucrats seek to justify their 
existence and expand their empires by 
spending every last available dollar. We 
are all aware of how boondoggles funded 
on this day have often been immortalized 
in news accounts of how the Government 
abuses tax dollars. 


I had hoped that this year would be 
different. I had hoped that the daily dis- 
cussions in Congress and inside the new 
administration on cutting budgets and 
saving money would have some effect on 
those public officials responsible for this 
midnight spending spree. 

Perhaps somewhere there are Govern- 
ment officials who are saying no to this 
annual raid on the Treasury. But at least 
at one department, the Department of 
Education, the spending was faster and 
more furious than ever. 


Madam President, I should like to 
place in the Recorp several memoranda 
that document this sorry state of affairs. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
September 25, 1981. 
Hon. MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General, General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Socotar: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Department of Education 
is currently planning to award over $117 
million worth of contracts in the last 10 days 
of Fiscal Year 1981. This amounts to over 
60 percent of their estimated contract 
awards for the entire year. Included in this 
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amount is $10 million worth of procure- 
ments that were initiated after the cut-off 
dates established by the Department of Edu- 
cation. I have attached to this letter memo- 
randa that document this situation. 

As you are well aware, this type of year- 
end spending spree wastes scarce federal 
tax dollars and is a result of mismanagement 
by Department of Education officials. At a 
time when all Federal agencies are being 
asked to cut back, we can ill-afford the ex- 
cesses resulting from poorly managed, quick- 
ly negotiated contracts. 

I request that the General Accounting 
Office do an immediate review of all contract 
awards and modifications made by the De- 
partment of Education in September of this 
year in order to determine why they were 
made so late in the year. For each contract 
reviewed, please examine the need for the 
services or product, planning, price negotia- 
tion and cost, compliance by Department of 
Education officials with procurement laws 
and regulations including those dealing with 
competitive bidding, and adequacy of work 
statements. In addition, please examine the 
need and reasons for all contracts awarded 
by top agency officials over the objections of 
contracting personnel and the effect on con- 
tracting personnel of being required to 
award a large number of contracts in 4 
minimum amount of time. 

Thank you for your attention to this re- 
quest. I would appreciate recelving your 
recommendations on how this situation can 
be prevented in the future. 

With warmest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Max Baucus. 


[Memorandum] 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
June 4, 1981. 
From Director, Office of Procurement and 
Assistance Management. 
Subject Deadlines for fiscal year 81 procure- 
ments. 

No new Request for Proposal (RFP) for 
fiscal year 1981 moneys can be submitted 
for award by September 30, 1981. New pro- 
curements can only be 8a’s, small purchases, 
or non-competitive procurements. 

The deadlines for submissions of fiscal 
year 1981 procurements are: 

Non-competitive procurements.—June 30, 
1981 for procurements under $100,000. July 9, 
1981, for procurements of $100,000 and over. 
(This is the last scheduled meeting of the 
Non-Competitive Review Board.) 

8a Set-Asides——July 17, 1981. 

Small Purchases.—August 1, 1981. 

Modifications to existing contracts will be 
awarded as scheduled. If there are any con- 
tracts modifications which have not been 
scheduled. please submit that information 
by June 15, 1981 to the Contract Scheduling 
Unit in the Office of Director, OPAM. so that 
the procurement operating branches may 
include them in their scheduled workload 
for the rest of the fiscal year. 


TABLE A.—CONTRACTS AND PUBLICATIONS NOT FUNDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1981 
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The Contract Scheduling Unit is located 
in ROB-3, room 5680. If there are questions 
please contact Mary Mozingo of the Contract 
Scheduling Unit at 245-8604. 

FREDERICK A. WILL. 


[Memorandum] 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 26, 1981. 
To All Education Executive Officers. 
From Acting Director, Office of Procurement 
and Assistance Management. 
Subject Request-for-Proposals Cut-Off Date. 

This is to notify you that no Request-for- 
Proposal for services will have a closing date 
after June 1, 1981. 

In order for this office, working with Pro- 
gram offices to complete the Contract Evalua- 
tion Process and the Education Audit Agency 
to conduct Pre-Award Audits in accordance 
with Federal Procurement Regulations, 
June 1, 1981, will be the closing date for 
all competitive procurements. 

No RFP will close after June 1, 1981. 

You should alert all of your Program Staff 
to this cut-off date and encourage them to 
meet it. Better to be rushed now than sorry 
later. 

FREDERICK A. WILL. 


[Memorandum] 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
September 21, 1981. 

To Ralph Olmo, Controller. 

From Frederick A. Will, Director, Office of 
Procurement and Assistance Manage- 
ment. 

Subject The Dollars to be Awarded for the 
Remainder of Fiscal Year 1981 as of Sep- 
tember 21, 1981. 

The dollars to be awarded by the end of 
fiscal year 1981 are: 


OPAM branch chief Dollar amount 


$18, 982, 503 


117, 264, 310 


Attached is a listing of the individual con- 
tracts by contract branch and contract spe- 
clalist. 

If you have any questions contact Mary 
Mozingo at 245-8160. 

THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 
Hon. Davin STOCKMAN, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Stockman: This is to advise you 
of actions taken by the Department of Edu- 
cation pursuant to the moratorium on pub- 
lications and audio-visual productions es- 
tablished by OMB Bulletin 81-16. 

In accordance with the Bulletin, this De- 
partment submitted to OMB on July 15, 1981 
& proposed control system for monitoring 
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spending on publications and audio-visual 
productions. The proposed system was re- 
jected by OMB in a memorandum of August 
25, 1981. The memorandum directed us to 
resubmit a control system and cost exhibit 
and to maintain the moratorium in effect on 
new activities in these areas, pending ap- 
proval of the revised control system. Since 
the moratorium went into effect April 20, 
1981, we have fully complied with its terms, 
and we are now engaged in preparing a re- 
vised control system for submission to OMB. 

Even without a finally approved control 
system, we have acted to cancel several con- 
tracts or components of contracts involving 
printing or audio-visual activities. (These 
savings are listed at Tab A.) We have taken 
these actions to implement the purposes of 
the OMB Bulletin in those cases where we 
had the legal authority to decline to obli- 
gate funds. 

However, we have found it necessary to 
make other awards involving printing and 
audio-visual activities pursuant to the ex- 
emption authority granted in the Bulletin. 
(These awards are listed at Tab B.) All of 
these awards were made because it was deter- 
mined that they involved essential services or 
that failure to award them would have made 
the Department vulnerable to charges of !lle- 
gal impoundment of funds. As the Bulletin 
itself indicates, reductions in expenditures of 
appropriated funds resulting from the mora- 
torium are subject to the reporting require- 
ments for rescissions or deferrals under the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

If this Department had been aware earlier 
in the fiscal year that the moratorium would 
remain in effect at the close of the fiscal year, 
we believe that we would have been in a posi- 
tion to make further savings in publications 
and audio-visual costs by submitting rescis- 
sion messages or reprogramming requests. 
However, given the timing for action on our 
control system, neither a rescission message 
nor & reprogramming request was possible for 
funds that will lapse on September 30. 

Therefore—to avoid an illegal impound- 
ment of funds and pursuant to paragraph 6 j 
and k of the Bulletin—we determined that it 
was necessary to award contracts involving 
publications or audio-visual activities in 
those cases where the contract was explicitly 
provided for in an authorization or appro- 
priations law or in the budget justification 
or legislative history of an appropriation, or 
where the contract represented a significant 
proportion of an appropriation line item. 

Although, as indicated above, we might 
have saved additional funds with more time, 
I should also note that almost all of the con- 
tracts awarded fall outside of the primary 
objectives of the President's April 20 memo- 
randum and the OMB Bulletin. These con- 
tracts are not for public relations, publicity, 
or advertising, but rather are awarded with 
funds under program authorizing statutes to 
carry out programmatic purposes. 

Sincerely, 
T. H. BELL. 


Program/office 


PROJECT TITLE 


Staff develooment and mathematics problem solvi Basic skill 

Operation of title 1 ESEA evaluation technical assists” Title |... 2] 
ance centers (6 projects). 

Project management and evaluation competencies 


for Indian vocational education project admin- Vocational education 


strateries i 

egies for linking vocational education programs 
to tribal economic development plans. r 
Camran to promote technician education and 


raining. 
Critical television viewing skills 


Program/office 


PUBLICATIONS 


tional Programs. 
*roiects in Progress. 


iractorv of Postsecondary Schools with Occupa- 


Vocational education. 


Research reports, guidebooks, etc. (14 publications)__ NIE 
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TABLE B.—CONTRACTS AND PUBLICATIONS TO BE FUNDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Program/office 


CONTRACTS 
Technical assistance to SEA's and LEA's in the use 


Educational development center—Women's educa- 
tional equity. 
Reading is fundamental 


Assessment of State-administered programs of the 
Adult Education Act. ; 

Set-up and processing of 1980 national vocational 
education data system. 


Basic skills 


1 AV-publications portion of contract is shown in parenthesis, 


As my colleagues will note, the Con- 
troller for the Department of Educa- 
tion was informed on September 21, 1981, 
that $117 million earmarked for con- 
tracts remained to be awarded before 
September 30. 


This amounts to over 60 percent of 
the estimated $187 million contract dol- 
lars the Department of Education ex- 
pects to spend this year. Included in the 
$117 million is $10 million worth of 
contracts that were initiated after cut- 
off dates established by the Department 
of Education to avoid the problems of 
yearend spending. 

This situation is unconscionable. I do 
not doubt that many valuable projects 
will be funded in the final hectic days 
at Education. But I also do not doubt 
that many unnecessary projects will re- 
ceive funding. 


As many of my colleagues may remem- 
ber, I chaired a subcommittee during the 
last Congress that examined contract- 
ing procedures in various Government 
agencies. The type of yearend spending 
currently underway at the Department 
of Education magnifies the many abuses 
we found. 


For example, Government officials in- 
volved in last minute contract awards 
are often forced to use shortcuts that 
waste money. These include noncompeti- 
tive or sole-sourced contract awards, 
contract modifications for tasks not in- 
cluded in original contracts, incremental 
funding of existing contracts beyond cur- 
rent needs, omission of pre-award sur- 
veys, omission of cost/price analyses, and 
omission of documentation justifying 
negotiation. 

In addition, the hectic pace set by 
yearend spending prohibits the check 
and balance between agency program 
Officials and agency contract officials. 
Complex contract laws, regulations and 
guidelines have been written to assure 
that the best interest of the Government 
are served at a fair price. Without ade- 
quate time to review contract proposals, 
contract officials are unable to assure 
that money spent on contracts will be 
spent effectively. 


ADPAC...... 
ADPAC..... 


Program/office 


Science and mathematics interactive television €d/Tech...._.....-.....-... 


ae. 


Brochure Describing Clearinghouse on the Handi- 


Basic skills/ED-TV 
Planning and evaluation... 


OSERS....... 
ca 
Guide to Federal Funding in Career Education, Edu- Vocational adult education... 
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if different from total amount of contract. 


Yearend spending has developed as an 
implicit philosophy in government that 
all available funds must be spent before 
the end of the fiscal year. It is time that 
philosophy was changed. 

In addition, I obtained yesterday a 
copy of a September 30, 1981, letter from 
Secretary Bell of the Department of 
Education to David Stockman, Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget. 
The letter notifies Mr. Stockman that 
the Department of Education is lifting 
the moratorium on Government publica- 
tions and audiovisual materials set by 
President Reagan last April. 

Attached to the letter is the list of 
contracts that the Department of Educa- 
tion apparently awarded yesterday. I 
have instructed my staff to try and 
obtain a clearer picture of just what 
each of these contracts is buying. 

I am concerned that last minute deci- 
sionmaking is going to cost the taxpayer 
millions of dollars without adequate 
justification. 

I have asked the General Accounting 
Office to review all contracts awarded by 
the Department of Education during 
September 1981. 

INTEREST RATES AND HOUSING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
should also like to raise at this point 
something that every U.S. Senator has 
talked about over the past few months— 
high interest rates and their devastating 
effect on the economy. 

The economy in Montana is probably 
little different from the rest of the United 
States—particularly Northern States— 
in that our businesses are hungry for 
capital, but cannot afford the prohibitive 
interest rates now being charged for bor- 
rowing this capital. Not a day goes by 
when I do not have some contact with a 
Montana businessman who is either going 
under or is about to go under. This can- 
not continue, but somehow it does. 

I do not make these statements for 
political reasons. I make them because 
I believe we have to act in a bipartisan 
way to do something about these high 
interest rates before we discover that 
the cure for the inflation is worse than 
the disease. 
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I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point three articles that appeared 
this week in the Washington Post. These 
in-depth reports on the personal impacts 
that high interest rates are having on 
homebuilders were prepared by Howie 
Kurtz and Lewis Simons, two reporters 
who have done an excellent job of docu- 
menting the personal tragedy and eco- 
nomic significance of the problems that 
high interest rates are having on the 
housing industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1981] 
HOUSING MARKET SINKS INTO "DEEP TROUBLE” 
(By Howie Kurtz and Lewis M. Simons) 

The buying, building and selling of houses, 
depressed for at least a year beneath the 
sheer weight of mounting interest rates, ap- 
pears to be sliding into virtually unprece- 
dented economic decline. 

The high cost of borrowing money already 
has swept most Washington-area residents 
out of the housing market for the foreseeable 
future. Bankruptcies among builders are on 
the increase, housing starts are down, entire 
subdivisions are standing idle and virtually 
no mortgage loans are being made at the 
current market rate of more than 19 percent. 

Instead, builders, developers and most 
average homeowners have been forced to do 
what the bankers cannot, which is to sub- 
sidize mortgage loans for their buyers with 
thousands of dollars out of their own pockets. 
But most housing professionals say these 
people already have strained their resources 
to the limit, raising the specter of collapse 
for a major segment of both the local and 
national economy. 

“I can't tell you how many builders aren't 
building, realtors aren't selling, title com- 
panies aren't closing,” said William F. Sin- 
clair, president of Perpetual American 
Savings and Loan, the area’s largest, which 
just laid off 38 loan officers because there 
wasn’t anything for them to do. 

At a recent meeting in Boston, Michael 
Sumichrast, chief economist of the National 
Association of Home Builders, advised the 
1,700 members of his board to get out of the 
home-building business, at least for the next 
six months. “The bottom line is a disaster,” 
Sumichrast, an acknowledged pessimist, said 
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in an interview. “We're in trouble. We’re in 
deep trouble.” 

The mortgage squeeze has taken its toll 
on thousands of people like Wendy Abraham. 
The young Silver Spring woman said that 
when she and her husband, Richard, decided 
to have a child, they effectively forfeited 
their chance to buy a house. 

“It's just horrible,” she said. “Does it 
have to be a tossup between having a house 
and having a child?” 

There are pockets of optimism. Federal 
Housing Commissioner Philip D. Winn, the 
Reagan administration’s chief housing 
spokesman, insists, for example, that the 
industry is a cyclical one that will bounce 
back. “There is not a housing crisis today,” 
he said in an interview. “My crystal ball tells 
me we can look for a real drop in interest 
rates by the spring of "82." He said he meant 
rates would be “in the area of 14 or 15 
percent.” 

But Herman J. Smith, a Fort Worth de- 
veloper who is president of the 123,000-mem- 
ber home builders’ association, responded to 
Winn’s prediction by saying: “That [rate] - 
would be a disaster for 93 percent of the 
home buyers in America today.” 

Moreover, the Reagan administration's 
tight money policies have convinced many 
bankers and builders that interest rates will 
not fall for at least another year. By then, 
they reason, many more businesses will go 
broke. 

While mortgage money is scarce, there is 
no shortage of depressing statistics: 

The number of new single-family homes 
sold in the Washington area dropped from 
5,168 in the first eight months of 1979 to 
3,638 for the same period this year, accord- 
ing to Housing Data Reports, a local market 
research firm. The biggest dry spell came in 
the months of July and August, as sales of all 
new homes, town houses and condominiums 
fell from 5,054 last year to 2,677 this year. 

Resales of existing homes in the area fell 
from a peak of 37,302 for the first eight 
months of 1978 to 22,101 for the same period 
this year, a 41 percent decline. In August 
alone, there were just slightly more than 
half as many resales as in August 1979, a fall 
from 4,371 to 2,357. 

The supply of unsold condominium apart- 
ments here jumped from 2,710 units in June 
1980 to 6,250 last June, a major backlog in 
what was once the area's hottest-selling com- 
modity. In the District alone, the number of 
new condos brought on the market each 
month dropped from 412 last year to 121 this 
year. 

Perpetual American was processing 76 new 
mortgages last month, compared with 350 
in June 1979. The total amount of mortgage 
money loaned by Perpetual has plummeted 
from $209 million in 1979 to $48 million so 
far this year. 

New mortgage commitments made by sav- 
ings and loan firms throughout the coun- 
try in the first eight months of 1981 were 
down by nearly $7 billion compared with the 
same period last year. 

Nationally, new home sales are down to 
an annual rate of 420,000 units, or only one- 
half of a good housing year. 


Housing starts in August plunged 34 per- 
cent compared with the same period last 
year, the third lowest level since World War 
II. This dropped the annual figure for new 
construction to 937,000 units, the first time 
this year that housing starts have slipped 
below the psychological benchmark of one 
million a year. 


Home builders already are going broke 
at an unprecedented rate: In August alone. 
there was a 42 percent increase in bank- 
ruptcies and a 53 percent increase in busi- 
ness failures. 
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These developments have chilled the long- 
overheated Washington real estate market, 
as the success stories that filled the cock- 
tail party circuit in the mid-1970s have given 
way to tales of woe and frustration. The 
average value of local properties increased 
just 6 percent last year—and actually de- 
creased in some parts of the city—a far cry 
from the double-digit appreciation rates that 
once made real estate such an irresistible 
proposition for so many. 

But it is the personal impact of the mort- 
gage squeeze that often is most telling. 

Jack Meverson, 34, has been trying to sell 
his three-bedroom Capitol Hill town house 
for more than a year. But although he has 
offered to provide some of the financing him- 
self and has gradually dropped the price— 
from $245,000 to $237,500, then to $227,500 
and finally to $219,500—no one has offered to 
buy it. 

“This whole thing has prevented me from 
moving forward with my life,” said Meyer- 
son, who has since moved to Philadelphia 
to join a law firm there. “At the interest 
rate I bought the house for [10% percent], 
a couple with two good salaries from gov- 
ernment jobs could have afforded it. Now 
they couldn't handle it.” 

Six weeks ago Meyerson gave up, pulled 
the house off the market and rented it out. 
Then he and his wife bought a far more 
modest townhouse in Philadelphia than they 
had originally planned. 

“Because we couldn't sell the house in 
D.C.. we ended up living in an apartment 
far longer than we wanted to, and we weren't 
able to buy the kind of large house here 
that we could live in for 20 years,” he said. 
“It's a real pain in the neck having all your 
equity tied up.” 

Stanley and Ann Hamilton started pack- 
ing their prized china and crystal last De- 
cember when they found a buyer for their 
Tl-year-old row house on Cathedral Avenue 
NW. Hamilton, executive director of the 
American Trucking Association, then signed 
a contract for a model home in Fairfax Coun- 
ty to be closer to his office, which was 
Moving to Virginia. 

But the wealthy consultant who arranged 
to buy their home lost his financing, and 
Hamilton was forced to back out of the 
Virginia deal. Over the next few months, 
Hamilton signed three more contracts for 
his five-bedroom rambler, only to have one 
buyer drop out and the other two rejected 
by the banks. 

The discouraged lobbyist dropped his 
price from $225,000 to $200,000, offered a 
third trust himself at 15 percent interest, 
and finally sold the house last week. “We 
consumed a few bottles of booze that night,” 
said Hamilton, who now has two months 
to find a house in Virginia. “We just didn’t 
want to get excited about a new house and 
have it fall through again.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1981] 
Hicu Cost or BORROWING Is KILLING DREAM 
or Home OWNERSHIP 


Some people can't afford to wait. Charlotte 
Hall thought her housing troubles were over 
in June when she sold her house in Spring- 
field and bought a much larger four-bedroom 
home in a newly evolving subdivision in 
Burke. But she lost her job when The Wash- 
ington Star folded, has been forced to move 
out of town and is scrambling to sell her 
house in a far more depressed market than 
the one she encountered just three months 
ago. 
“The only people who are trying to sell a 
house in this market are crazy,” said the 
young newspaper editor, who is moving with 
her husband and their 5-year-old son to 
take a job at Newsday, but doesn’t know 
whether she can buy sa house in Long Is- 
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land. “Our house has been on the market 
for five weeks and no one is looking. My real 
estate agent told me everyone is sitting 
around her office waiting for the phone to 
ring.” 

The builder at Hall’s Southport, develop- 
ment, Costain of Washington Inc., is facing 
a similar dilemma: trying to unload 14 of 
35 houses built so far in the $150,000 range. 
These houses are intended for the broad 
range of middle-class buyers who until re- 
cently formed the backbone of Washington's 
lucrative housing market. But it is these 
people who have, for the first time, been 
priced out of the market. 

“It's the people in the middle of the mar- 
ket who are suffering, the great middle class,” 
said Sinclair, the aggressive, 35-year-old 
president at Perpetual. “The guy in Fairfax 
with a wife and three kids who wants to 
buy @ $175,000 house, he can't qualify. He's 
working, his wife is working and they're 
not making it.” 

The danger signs are everywhere: 

A sales agent with one of the area's largest 
and most successful condominium developers 
was shocked to find that her paycheck 
bounced a few weeks ago. 

Long and Foster, one of the area's largest 
realty firms, reports that its sales in August 
dropped 17 percent from the same period tast 
year. “We're staying alive through creative 
financing,” said P. Wesley Foster, the firm's 
president.“If not for that we'd be flat out of 
business. It would be a nightmare.” 

“There’s never been a time when so many 
houses stayed on the market for so long,” 
said Wally Adamson, a manager with the 
Shannon and Luchs realty firm. “On Sun- 
days these people used to be out looking. 
There’s a fear psychosis out there.” 

Some realty agents, brushing aside the 
latest statistics, insist that this is actually 
the best time to find bargains. “The high in- 
terest rates also make it a good time to buy 
a home because you're not paying full mar- 
ket price,” said Helen Hubbell, regional vice 
president for Merrill Lynch Realty-Chris 
Colle Inc. “If interest rates do drop, the mar- 
ket’s going to be unbelievable and we'll prob- 
ably have a big increase in the price of 
homes.” 

Others are not as sanguine. Twenty-three 
years ago, Phyllis Tobin became the first sales 
person at Sterling Radcliffe Real Estate in 
Olney. Now she is the last remaining partner 
and is closing down the company. 

The latest downturn convinced her two 
partners they could make more money in 
other lines of work. One is going into adver- 
tising, the other becoming a manager for a 
large corporation. 

“If the market had been booming, I could 
have attracted a new sales manager and new 
salesmen,” Tobin said. “But I didn’t want to 
do it all myself. I can go work for another 
company with fewer headaches.” 

As the breadwinner for her large family, 
Tobin tried to keep the firm going, even as 
her own sales dropped by more than half. 
“Now when you get a customer, you put your 
hand around his neck and put your foot on 
his chest and sell him something,” she sald. 
But even this aggressive attitude failed to 
halt the downslide. 

“I’ve seen any number of bankruptcies and 
I’m sure more are just around the corner,” 
said Edward R. Carr, a developer with 12 
subdivisions in Northern Virginia, who is 
not replacing his employes as they leave. “If 
this kind of market continues for another 
six months, I’m sure there'll be a real spate 
of failures.” 

Some builders already have run out of 
rope. Chet Cowan has survived several eco- 
nomic downturns during his 20 years as & 
Washington builder, “but this is absolutely 
the worst one—no comparison.” Now his firm, 
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Cowan and Hodgkins, has filed for bank- 
ruptcy. 

Cowan was in the midst of developing a 
49-lot subdivision near Potomac when his 
luck ran out. “We ran into a cash-flow prob- 
lem,” he said. “When you're paying 2 percent 
over prime on construction loans, you've got 
to move a lot of houses fast.” 

In the current climate, it’s little wonder 
that many homeowners are becoming re- 
luctant landlords. After trying to sell their 
three-bedroom house on Constitution Avenue 
NE for a year and a half, Frank and Judy 
Prunella decided to move out and rent the 
place to a White House aide who came to 
town with the Reagan administration. 

The White House staffer liked the house 
so much he decided to buy it, but as the 
long-awaited settlement grew closer, he 
found that he couldn't sell the condominium 
he left behind in California and had to back 
out of the deal. He is still renting the $135,- 
000 house, and the Prunellas are still trying 
to sell it. 

“It’s really the pits,” Judy Prunella said. 
“It's hard to get anyone into the house be- 
cause people have been scared off. The rent 
doesn’t even come close to covering our pay- 
ments.” 

As the damage to the housing industry in- 
tensifies, businesses and services tied to 
housing are feeling the impact in growing 
numbers. And few expect any relief until, or 
unless, mortgage rates drop appreciably. 

David M. Jones, a respected investment 
economist in New York, says that while the 
housing industry is resilient and can recover, 
it is likely to remain depressed through all 
of 1982. 

“The mortgage market as we knew it is, 
essentially, dead,” he said. “The 30-year, 
fixed-rate mortgage has burned many savings 
and loan institutions to death. It’s got to be 
replaced by the variable rate mortgage. The 
golden age of housing was the "70s. The "80s 
will be impaired by maor shifts in the forms 
of financing.” 

And what does all this mean for those who 
still hope to have a home of their own? 

“Young couples are going to have to live 
with Mommy and Daddy a little longer,” 
Jones said. “Their dream of moving into that 
cute little cottage, all freshly painted, car- 
peted and furnished, is going to be put off. 
Mom, apple pie and housing made this coun- 
try tick for years. No more.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1981] 
HOUSING Stump SPREADS ITS MISERY 
(By Lewis M. Simons and Howie Kurtz) 


The lumber industry, with dozens of mills 
shutting down every week and thousands of 
workers losing their jobs, is being devastated 
by the slump in home building. 

One million construction workers are ex- 
pected to be laid off by the end of the year. 

Savings and loan associations, mortgage in- 
surance firms and title companies are dis- 
missing employes for lack of work. 

And waiting lists for public housing proj- 
ects in Washington have swelled dramatically 
bef bee poor people who have no place else to 

ve. 

From lumber mills to furniture makers, 
from lawyers to moving firms, from carpen- 
ters to drywall contractors and, ultimately, 
for anyone who dreams of buying a house, 
high interest rates and, scarce mortgage 
money are unleasing a broadening wave of 
anguish through the area and the nation. 

“There is a ripple effect that hits the peo- 
ple who make carpeting, wallpaper, furniture, 
silverware, draperies, even the guy in Michi- 
gan who makes spare parts for a heat pump,” 
said William F. Sinclair, president of Perpet- 
ual American Savings and Loan Association, 
the area’s largest mortgage company. “The 
housing industry affects 23 percent of the 
U.S. economy. You're damned right we're cry- 
ing the blues.” 
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Nowhere has this ripple effect hit with 
more force than in the lumber industry. Vet- 
eran lumbermen in Virginia, where forest 
products generate $2.8 billion a year and cre- 
ate employment for 80,000 workers—making 
it one of the largest private sources of em- 
ployment in the state—say they see only hard 
times for at least another year. 

“We trimmed back to three days’ work six 
weeks ago,” said Mac Butler, manager of the 
Butler Lumber Co. in Chase City in southern 
Virginia. “We normally employ about 200 
workers, but we've had to let about 100 go. 
My father started this business 45 years ago 
and this is the worst I can remember.” 

A lumber industry leader, A. Milton Whit- 
ing, president of the National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, recently told President Rea- 
gan in a letter that “a sizable portion of the 
lumber industry is approaching extinction. 
This is the most serious crisis our industry 
has faced in nearly 50 years.” 

And one of Reagan's closest allies in the 
industry, Peter Murphy, who is being consid- 
ered for appointment as ambassador to Ire- 
land, said his own lumber company in Port- 
land, Ore., has been on a four-day schedule 
for the last six weeks and has laid off 60 
workers. 

A number of lumber companies through- 
out the Pacific Northwest have closed down, 
and the impact on the small towns that rely 
on them was “just as though a light had been 
switched off,” Murphy said. ‘“‘There’s no doubt 
that the industry is in dire straits, and it’s 
all due to high interest rates.” 

Murphy said, however, that he had great 
faith that the administration’s economic 
policies would soon produce “a major im- 
provement, in which rates will be in a steady 
down pattern in the next five to six months. 
When we get mortgage rates back to the 
11%- to 13-percent bracket, people will be 
able to buy houses again—and they will buy.” 

But many people in other businesses linked 
both directly and indirectly to the ailing 
housing industry are far less confident. In 
fact, some bankers say that the limited num- 
ber of loans still being made is intended 
mainly to save both lenders and borrowers 
from a wave of costly foreclosures. 

“We're still seeing some ‘forced’ m: 
activity because loans are being made below 
market rate,” said Thomas J. Owen, Per- 
petual American’s chairman. “This is being 
done because a developer may be in jeopardy 
of bankruptcy and it’s not in the lending in- 
stitution’s interest to let this happen,” he 
said. “But once the product is off the shelves, 
the number of loans will drop dramatically.” 

The consequences are most keenly felt 
among those who swing the hammers and 
lay the bricks. In the first five months of this 
year, 4,000 local construction workers lost 
their jobs, the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments reports. While union 
Officials here say their members are being 
kept busy by the booming oOffice-building 
market, it is the nonunion workers who are 
bearing the brunt. 

“It’s cut my work in half,” said David 
Kreh, a drywall contractor in Silver Spring. 
“All my builders are just sitting there and 
they aren't building any more. I can see the 
writing on the wall. In another month we're 
going to be in big trouble.” 

“It’s really taken its bite on us, too,” said 
Gene Cornett, who has cut the crew of his 
Rockville excavation firm from 24 to 10. “We 
get a contract for 25 houses and they build 
three or four at a time. It’s really a panic 
right now.” 

“Everyone I talk to says they can’t last 
much longer,” said Balsamo, president 
of Built-Rite Builders, a small firm in Rock- 
ville. “We hold an open house and maybe 
one or two people come out. If this thing 
doesn't turn around within the next six 
months, I can't make it.” 

“Obviously if nobody’s buying houses, 
we're not going to be moving anyone into 
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them,” added Bernie Secrist, vice president 
of Beltway Movers Associates. 

Some have already lost their jobs. Jack 
Eye, 26, was let go by AC&R Insulation Co. 
last week, and this time it’s expected to last 
far longer than the week-long layoffs of the 
past. “They don’t even know when I'll be 
able to go back to work,” the four-year vet- 
eran said. “They said the next time I come in 
there, some other people might be laid off, 
too. 

“No other insulation companies are hiring, 
and I've got bills for rent and food,” said Eye, 
who lives in Landover Hills. “I'll have to look 
for another kind of job. I just had an inter- 
view for a warehouse job with Safeway.” 

Even lawyers haven't been immune. Ber- 
neice Naylor at Attorneys Title Corp. in D.C. 
said the firm is currently handling 318 title 
searches, compared with 510 at this time last 
year. What’s more, Naylor said, the firm just 
laid off two employees and is wasting “many, 
many hours” on title searches for buyers who 
ultimately don't qualify for financing— 
which means the firm doesn't get paid. 

It would be difficult to overstate the im- 
portance of housing to the financial markets. 
Perhaps no other business, except automobile 
manufacturing can send tremors into so 
many segments of the economy when inter- 
est rates become volatile. For example, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(Fannie Mae), which buys billions of dollars 
worth of mortgages from lenders and sells 
debt obligations to private investors, is the 
nation’s second largest borrower, after the 
U.S. Treasury. 

Ticor Mortgage Insurance Co. of D.C., & 
firm that insures mortgages in which the 
downpayment is 20 percent or less, also is 
feeling the strain. The sky-high interest rates 
have forced most home buyers to make larger 
downpayments so they can qualify for smaller 
loans—and that means fewer mortgages for 
Ticor to insure. 

“It's kind of tough for me because I work 
mainly on commission,” said Kathy Stemler, 
an account executive with the firm. “My 
business is down about 50 percent, and in 
the next few months it'll be down even 
more.” This, in turn, has complicated her 
carefully devised plan to buy a $101,500 two- 
bedroom condominium in Arlington. 

With sales plunging, the demand for other 
kinds of housing is increasing at a time when 
the federal government is sharply curtailing 
its traditional role in the market. This has 
produced the most severe strain in a genera- 
tion on harried tenants, private landlords 
and local government officials. 

“We're renting everything we can get our 
hands on,” said P. Wesley Foster, president 
of the Long and Foster realty firm. “We're 
hardly running any ads. We don't have to." 

John T. O'Neill, vice president of the 
Apartment and Office Building Association 
here, said the declining availability of rental 
units, particularly those in lower price 
ranges, means that “rental housing is on a 
path toward extinction.” 

Virtually no privately financed rental 
housing has been built in the metropolitan 
area for several years, O'Neill said. “The most 
critical shortfall is in rental housing for sen- 
ior citizens and for lower-income families 
with several children,” he said. 

Federal Housing Commissioner Philip D. 
Winn said there are no financial incentives 
for private developers to build rental apart- 
ments. “When interest rates get this high, 
the housing industry gets it in the neck,” he 
said. “You can’t expect to have any multi- 
family construction with these rates, ab- 
solutely not. The numbers just can't be 
made to fit.” 

By next year, Winn said, the federal gov- 
ernment will no longer subsidize the con- 
struction of rental housing for low- and 
moderate-income families. Nevertheless, he 
said, “I’m not concerned about how we're 
going to house America in the next 10 years. 
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That will be up to the states, the cities and 
the private sector.” 

Many of the Washington area’s poorest 
residents, who can neither afford to buy 
nor to rent without government help, have 
turned to public housing, where nearly one 
of every 10 D.C. residents already lives. 

D.C. Housing Director Robert Moore said 
the number of new applicants jumped from 
1,297 in the first eight months of 1980 to 
1,881 for the same period this year, a 45 
percent increase. Moore’s staff, meanwhile, 
is interviewing people who first applied for 
three-bedroom apartments in January 1974. 

The waiting lists for public housing and 
rental subsidies also have swelled in Alexan- 
dria. And in affluent Montgomery County, 
9,500 families are now waiting for such assist- 
ance, up from 6,000 last year. But federal 
officials say they plan to abolish the rental 
subsidies next year, a budget-slashing move 
that will cost D.C. alone $30 million a year. 

Perhaps the most dramatic impact has 
been on the city’s highly touted program to 
renovate boarded-up homes and sell them to 
people making less than $25,000. Soaring 
interest rates have eliminated nearly all the 
potential buyers, and only 40 percent of the 
200 houses renovated so far are now occupied. 

"Many of these houses are sitting unsold 
and some have had their windows broken 
and their furniture stolen,” Moore said. "We 
had contracts on all 200 homes—in some 
cases with backup buyers five deep—but 
people are no longer qualifying at 16, 17 and 
18 percent [interest rates]. We've had people 
come in and tear up their contracts.” 

In an effort to salvage the city’s invest- 
ment, Moore is now forced to subsidize these 
purchasers by “buying down” their interest 
rate, a method that requires the city to come 
up with more cash at settlement. After fixing 
up a house with a $40,000 mortgage, the city 
government must pay another $3,600 to in 
effect reduce the interest rate by 3 percent. 
But even that approach is no longer working. 

“When I was buying the rate down to 14 
percent, I was able to close on some houses,” 
Moore said. “Now that the rate is 1914 per- 
cent, I'm buying it down to 16% percent, but 
I'm not selling. People just can’t qualify.” 

Rhea de Arce, 44, a dental assistant who 
rents an apartment in the Mount Pleasant 
area, had been waiting 2% years to buy one 
of the city’s renovated $37,000 condominium 
apartments on Harvard Street NW. She lives 
with her 7-year-old daughter and was so 
intent on buying a unit that she went to 
dozens of neighborhood meetings to organize 
support for the project. 

“They were supposed to be completed last 
December, then they said January, and then 
August,” de Arce said. “By then, I couldn’t 
afford it. When interest rates started going 
up so high, I just sat back and didn’t bother 
any more, Being divorced and with a daugh- 
ter, I just couldn't put myself out on a limb.” 

High interest rates also have prompted 
most local officials to hold off on selling mil- 
lions of dollars in tax-exempt bonds to pro- 
vide low-interest mortgages. In Montgomery 
County, officials found that a new bond sale 
would only aid home buyers making more 
than $35,000 and they're debating whether to 
subsidize people in that income bracket. 

Prince Georges County faces a similar 
dilemma. The county had hoped to sell $45 
million in bonds to encourage peonle to buy 
condominium apartments by offering them 
12 percent mortgages. “But now the interest 
rate would be more like 14 percent and we're 
not sure we would be assisting all that many 
people,” said housing director Earl Morgan. 

Even tenant groups, which until recently 
were cashing in on the condominium boom, 
are falling on hard times. Three years ago, 
the residents of Ordway Gardens in North- 
west Washington won widespread attention 
when they became the first tenant group in 
the city to convert their apartment project. 

But as interets rates soared along with the 
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cost of renovation, only half the tenants 
bought apartments in the 122-unit complex. 
Last winter they had to bring in an outside 
firm to try to sell the rest. An executive at 
the J.E. Robert Company said the firm ex- 
pected to sell all the apartments by July, 
but there are still 4U left and buyer interest 
is way down. 

The refurbished units, which range in price 
from $80,000 to $142,000, are just a block from 
the new Metro station in Cleveland Park. 
But sales have been so sluggish that the 
Robert firm has had to buy down the inter- 
est rate from 1944 percent to 1614 for the 
first three years of the mortgage. 

“We had absolutely no choice if we want to 
bail the tenants out of the bind they're in,” 
said Hank Livelsberger, the firm's vice presi- 
dent. “The interest clock is ticking each 
month.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1981] 
BUILDERS FIGHT THE HiIGH-INTEREST BATTLE 
(By Lewis M. Simons and Howie Kurtz) 


Two years ago, when John C. Walker II 
began planning to build a dozen contem- 
porary-style homes on a wooded cul-de-sac 
in Potomac, he figured they would be 
snatched up in no time. 

Walker was certain that young profes- 
sional couples would be lured by the stylish 
three-bedroom layout and the woodshake 
roof, the stone patio and acrylic skylights, the 
choice location and the $160,000 price tag. 
With interest rates at 10 percent, all he 
needed was to find a select number of two- 
income families earning at least $56,700 a 
year. How could he miss? 

But interest rates took off as soon as 
Walker’s crew broke ground, peaking this 
month at 19 percent. Now, as Walker 
punches out the figures on his pocket cal- 
culator, a couple needs an income of $95,733 
to qualify for the same mortgage. This has 
scared off most potential buyers and left 
Walker with five unsold houses—four of 
them still unfinished—and a growing degree 
of uncertainty about the future. 

“Whether they'll all be sold by the end of 
the year, I don’t know,” the stocky, sober- 
minded Walker said. “I may just end up 
renting them because of the high cost of 
cash. It wasn't feasible for me to stop con- 
struction and leave four empty lots. You 
finish them and you pray.” 

A short distance up Connecticut Avenue 
from Walker’s Chevy Chase office, William 
L. Berry takes out a cream-colored graph 
showing his profits going up almost as 
quickly as the interest rates that are hold- 
ing Walker down. 

This summer, when percent of builders 
across the country gloomily reported the 
level of prospective buyers visiting their de- 
velopments as “low to very low,” Berry said 
4,000 people passed through his model 
houses in five developments in Maryland 
and Virginia. 

While 71 percent of the nation’s developers 
reported their sales as “poor,” Berry said, 
“we've sold 30 homes and grossed over $6 
million.” 

What’s his secret? 

“There's no secret,” the amiable, gray- 
haired builder said. “We're bucking the 
trend because I stress the importance of 
market research, the importance of spotting 
a void in the market—and then filling that 
void.” 

At a time when interest rates have sent 
the housing industry into a tailspin, these 
two builders have tried to cope in very dif- 
ferent ways. For one, it is a time to hunker 
down, to live off the fruit of past labors 
while waiting for the climate to improve. 
For the other, it is a time to move aggres- 
sively, to exploit fully the small, well-heeled 
market he has so painstakingly carved out 
for himsef. 

For all his mounting problems. John 
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Walker has weathered the financial storm 
better than many builders, largely by draw- 
ing on a cash reserve from a lucrative town 
house project he finished last year. But he is 
still struggling to close the book on Birnam 
Wood, his small development near Cabin 
John Mall. 

Walker swings around from his desk and 
pulls out his calculator again. At 12 percent, 
& $100,000 mortgage at his subdivision would 
cost someone $1,028 a month. At 19 percent, 
the monthly bill jumps to $1,588. 

Since most of his potential customers are 
well below the $95,000 income bracket, Walk- 
er got on the phone and persuaded his bank 
to provide loans at 1514 percent, well below 
the market rate. “What are their options— 
to foreclose on me?" Walker asked. “Then 
they've got to sell the houses themselves.” 

Now Walker has arranged to “buy down” 
that interest rate—in effect, to attract buy- 
ers by subsidizing their monthly pay- 
ments—to a more affordable 12% percent. 
That means he has to pay what now amounts 
to $988 a month per house to bridge the 
gap between the buyer's payments and the 
market rate. 

“Very few builders can afford to do this,” 
he said. “I won’t make any money—I just 
won't go under. The only question is how 
long before my surplus runs out." 

There are some pitfalls to this buy-down 
scheme, for unlike the standard 30-year 
mortgage, the buy-down loan lasts for only 
five years. “It’s like honey on flypaper,” he 
acknowledged. "The bank gets you to qualify 
for the loan, but it comes due in five years 
and the buyer has to refinance. We're all 
gambling that the rates will come down. 
If the rates are still high then, look out.” 

The 53-year-old builder has made some 
other unorthodox deals more reminiscent of 
a used-car salesman. In one case, he is tak- 
ing a customer's current home as a trade-in 
and plans to rent it out until the sales 
market recovers. 

Pasted across the wall of Walker's small 
office are the blueprints of successful sub- 
divisions, reminders of a time when financing 
was easy and profits were abundant. It is a 
difficult period for Walker, a fourth-genera- 
tion Washington builder who is already 
grooming his son to take over the company 
that bears the family name. 

He recently had to lay off two long-time 
employes, one of whom has been with him 
for 12 years. After reaching $3.3 million 
in sales in 1978, he'll be lucky to top the 
million-dollar mark this year. And he doesn't 
expect to build many new houses on specula- 
tion. These days, he said, most small builders 
will only start new homes that have been 
presold. 

“The only thing we'll be doing next year 
is selling what’s left over this year,” Walker 
said with a frown. 

While others trim their sales, Bill Berry, 
former Air Force pilot, oil wildcatter, now 
housing developer, says he has found a way 
to prosper. 

“In this market, and it is the worst pos- 
sible market, the worst I’ve ever seen, we're 
actually growing,” he said. Then, holding up 
his right hand and ticking off the indicators 
of that growth, he went on: 

“We've hired three new middle-manage- 
ment people. We're expanding our office 
space. Last Wednesday, we had our annual 
employe dinner and declared over $59,000 in 
profit sharing, compared to $36,068 in fiscal 
"80. 


The basic ingredients of Berry’s victory in 
this summer of housing drought appear to be 
so simple as to warrant a place in any primer 
for developers. They are: Do your market 
research. Learn what kinds of housing and 
what price ranges are missing in the local 
marketplace. 

Build the desired houses at the desired 
prices. And then, add the only mysterious 
element—excitement. 
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Excitement? 

“That's right,” Berry said. “We learned that 
even in such a bad market, if you have an 
exciting house you could excite people 
enough to convince them to buy it and to sell 
their present house, with all the problems 
that means today.” 

Berry's premier example of excitement in 

housing is Canterberry, the “equestrian com- 
munity” he is building in Fairfax County. 
When he bought the 100-acre property near 
Burke Lake Park last December, he said, “It 
had 41 lots. But, instead of putting up a 
normal subdivision, we decided to build an 
equestrian project. Our market research 
showed that there were none in the Fairfax 
area. 
“We felt that there were people with money 
who wanted to live in that kind of commun- 
ity, yet couldn’t afford the million-dollar 
estates. Our houses are big and sell under 
$200,000." (Actually, they range from $175,- 
000 to $241,600.) 

“We could have cut the land up into more 
than 41 lots, but we astounded people in the 
business by going against high density in a 
time of a bad market. We decided that a 
third of the lots would be two acres and the 
rest between one and two acres.” 

The horsiness is achieved by a network 
of bridle paths, which Berry has installed, 
and by telling buyers that they have enough 
land to build their own stables and enough 
common ground for a jumping ring. The rest 
is up to them. 

Berry's second project, which likewise 
seems to go against the grain, is McLean 
Estates. Opening a looseleaf binder of com- 
puter printouts and maps, his index finger 
settled on a map specked with yellow spots. 
“We plotted all the projects in the McLean 
area over $250,000 and we found all these. 
Then we plotted those under $250,000 and 
what did we find?” His pointing finger ran 
over the map on the next page. “None.” 

There it was—the void in the market. 

Berry moved quickly. As with his other 
projects, Berry put up several model homes 
and built others only as the orders came in. 
But while McLean Estates consists of pretty 
much the same houses he has built at Can- 
terberry, anyone who understands why 
“McLean” should take precedence in an ad- 
dress must be willing to pay for it. The prices 
range from $206,100 to $254,900. 

Again, Berry knew his market. A computer 
profile of the first 10 buyers at McLean 
Estates shows that 80 percent have incomes 
over $85,000; 50 percent have two incomes; 
40 percent are under 34 years old; 80 per- 
cent have children; almost all already own 
a house. 

While other builders are scrimpin on the 
style in which they furnish theis model 
homes, Berry spent lavishly. While others are 
pinching advertising pennies, Berry was 
buying full pages. 
Bm de pas Spore pang like a lot of ba- 
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Throughout the Washington area, dozens 
of other developers are scrambling to find 
out what works in a depressed market. Al- 
though the average price of a new house in 
the area has inched up to $117,092, the high 
cost of financing has prompted more and 
zee people to think small: 

e result: 40 percent of all sales in the 
first half of this year were for under $90,000, 
and 59 percent were under $100,000, accord- 
ing to Housing Data Reports, a local mar- 
ket research company. 

A Renay Regardie, the firm’s president, said 
rst-time buyers are still grabbing up effi- 
ciency and one-bedroom condominiums. But 
she said the market for some of the costlier 
two-bedroom condominiums in D.C. “is in 

danger of crippling itself, a victim of 1 
product, h nt 
» Aype, greed, overestimation, in- 


flated interest rates and this year’: 
real estate market.” ited rag | 
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Singles, young women and professional 
couples are still clamoring to break into the 
market, Regardie said, and a growing num- 
ber are turning to attached town houses, 
which are now dominating the suburban 
market for the first time. 

“Town houses were once looked at as your 
first buy on the way to single-family heav- 
en,” she said. “But they are smaller and 
about $20,000 c than single-family 
homes, and when the husband and wife are 
both working, they might want to come 
home to a town house with a common pool 
and tennis courts and not have to worry 
about mowing the lawn.” 

At the same time, high interest rates have 
blocked most area homeowners from mov- 
ing into bigger houses. Lisa and John 
Thompson have waited a long time to sell 
their Montgomery Village town house in 
order to “trade up” to a larger residence 
closer to the city—only to find that they 
can’t sell their home. 

“We don’t feel under great pressure to 
move,” said John Thompson, 27, who is 
tired of the 45-minute commute to his ad- 
vertising agency. “But we feel we ought to 
buy because rates are just going up like 
crazy. And even if the rates drop, then prices 
will go crazy.” 

s are so reversed now that to own a 
house is a liability,” said Steven M. Cohn, 
a real estate agent who was showing the 
Thompsons & $119,000 town house in Rock- 
ville last weekend. “Trading up is just about 
impossible because it’s so hard to sell your 
house.” 

Cohn said his agency no longer accepts 
contracts that are contingent upon buyers 
first selling their own homes. “In the last 
couple of months we've had eight or nine 
contingency contracts, and not one has gone 
through,” he said. 

Things are even more difficult for first- 
time buyers like Rick Hubbard, 24, and his 
wife Lori, who have been married little 
more than a year. They are tired of paying 
rent for their cramped Alexandria apartment 
and are thinking about starting a family, 
but they can't afford a mortgage at more 
than 14 percent interest. 

“We were kind of naive at first,” Lori Hub- 
bard said as they walked through the living 
room of yet another model home in Fairfax. 
“Now we're getting a rude awakening. The 
more we look, the more we're thinking we'll 
just have to sit around the apartment for 
awhile. We've saved a lot of money and it 
scares us to think we wouldn’t have any- 
thing left over.” 

The salesmen at many suburban subdivi- 
sions are among the loneliest people in town 
these days. Many spend hours watching tele- 
vision and waiting for a few customers to 
trickle in. 

At Burke Cove, one of a row of new Fair- 
fax County developments with prices start- 
ing at $59,200, the number of weekend visi- 
tors this summer began to dwindle from 70 
to about 30. Last Saturday and Sunday, only 
12 people stopped by. 

“Our sales are nowhere near what they 
used to be,” said sales manager Judy Heilig. 
“A lot of people walk in and don’t even ask 
the purchase price, they just say, ‘What’s 
your interest rate?” ” 

Gordon Smith of Miller and Smith, a Mc- 
Lean development company with houses 
priced from $64,000 to $105,000, said the 
number of visitors to his five area projects 
is at a 10-year low. The lowest-priced con- 
dominiums are selling best, he said, “but 
even ‘best’ is bad these days. People who'd 
normally buy an $80,000 town house are 
settling for a $60,000 condo.” 

Even luxury housing is feeling the pinch. 
Last fall, when developers for the Lee Na- 
tional Corp. finished the last section of their 
Chatsworth project in Northwest Washing- 
ton, they found to their chagrin that the 
brick town houses, priced up to $319,000. 
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were not selling. They took the homes off 
the market for awhile, then launched an- 
other sales drive. From April 1 to Sept. 1, 
they didn’t sell a single home. 

Finally, the developers agreed to offer their 
own financing at 12% percent on five- and 
10-year loans, and this month they managed 
to sell a few houses. Even at those rates, 
however, someone who buys the $319,000 
four-bedroom model must put down at least 
25 percent—or $80,375—and make payments 
of $3,033 a month, 

If his firm had not been able to offer the 
cut-rate financing, said marketing director 
John Engel, “I'd invite your photographer 
to Key Bridge to watch me jump off in 
chains.” 

Clearly, while some have found ways to 
survive and even prosper, many area builders 
are increasingly pessimistic about the future. 

“The current problem is far greater than 
the public realizes," Walker said. “Foreclo- 
sures and bankruptcy among builders would 
be rampant if it weren't for the fact that the 
bankers are in as much trouble as we are 
and are reluctant to blow the whistle. Build- 
ers are going to be dropping like files in a 
very short period of time.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1981] 


Home Buyers Now Forcep To CONSIDER 
SOMETIMES RISKY FORMS OF FINANCING 


(By Howie Kurtz and Lewis M. Simons) 


Buyers who until recently could finance 
their homes much as their parents did— 
with a fixed-rate, 30-year loan—now face a 
bewildering and often treacherous array of 
so-called creative financing techniques de- 
signed to qualify them for mortgage loans. 

In recent months builders, developers and 
homeowners have discovered that virtually 
the only way to sell a house is to “buy down” 
the interest rate—that is, to pay part of the 
buyers interest costs by depositing several 
thousand dollars in a separate bank account. 

In some cases, they subsidize the rate for 
only the first few years of a 30-year loan, 
after which the buyer’s monthly payments 
suddenly jump to the full 18 or 19 percent 
rate. But a growing number of sellers are 
offering short-term “ballon” loans in which 
the entire balance of a mortgage—the “‘bal- 
loon”—comes due in three to five years. 

Since the buyers then must refinance the 
entire mortgage at the prevailing market 
rate, they are gambling that interest rates 
will fall before their “balloons” come due. If 
the gamble doesn’t pay off, they face losing 
their homes or being saddled with sharply 
higher monthly payments. 

“The risk is entirely on you,” said Stephen 
Cox, senior vice president of B. F. Saul Co., 
one of the Washington area’s major mortgage 
firms. “We may not be in a position to refi- 
nance it in five years and you may have to 
refinance it yourself. The buyer is trading off 
the certainty of a 30-year mortgage for hav- 
ing a lower rate today.” 

“If the rates are outrageous in five years,” 
added Thomas Bonorden at Washington Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan, “it’s possible we'll 
have a lot of property on our hands.” 

Some of the other new financing arrange- 
ments also carry considerable risks. The lat- 
est offering on the complex mortgage menu 
is the adjustable rate mortgage (ARM), 
whose interest rate rises and falls with a va- 
riety of indexes. Some banks adjust the rates 
yearly while others raise or lower them every 
few months. 

And while some tie their interest charges to 
six-month Treasury bills, others base the 
payments on their own cost of borrowing, & 
more volatile measure that may be more ben- 
eficial to the bank than the home buyer. 


Still others are offering graduated rate 
mortgages, in which the monthly payments 
are lowered for the initial five years to en- 
able the customer to qualify. Home buyers 
who take this bet are gambling that they 
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will be able to handle steeper payments in 
the future. 

It’s little wonder that area bankers say 
most would-be home buyers remain wary of 
these complicated arrangements. 

As though this weren't enough of a prob- 
lem, many home buyers are learning that 
banks no longer allow them to assume an 
owner's existing mortgage, which may be at 
now-unheard-of rates such as 8 or 9 percent. 
Some lenders are compromising, offering new 
loans at, say, 13 percent, just to get a dead- 
wood 8 percent mortgage off their books. 

The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
or Fannie Mae, which buys mortgages from 
lenders, recently gave an encouraging boost 
to the new arrangements by agreeing to pur- 
chase bought-down mortgages as well as 
adjustable rate loans. 

Many Reagan administration officials say 
the new “All Saver” certificates, which offer 
consumers $1,000 ($2,000 for married cou- 
ples) in tax-free interest income over the 
next 15 months, will enable savings and loans 
to pump billions of dollars into new mort- 
gages. Toward that end, Fannie Mae recently 
announced some new incentives to make it 
more profitable for savings and loans to chan- 
nel their All Savers cash into home mort- 
gages. 

But some financial experts say the plan 
is too little and too late. “No S&L in its right 
mind is going to invest that money in long- 
term mortgages, or even five-year mortgages,” 
said New York investment economist David 
M. Jones. If he is right, thousands of bor- 
rowers may lose their high-stakes gamble 
that mortgage rates will come down any time 
soon. 


REAGANOMICS AND ITS “REAL” IMPACT ON 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, ques- 
tions about other parts of the adminis- 
tration’s program should be asked as 
well. For example, 2 days ago the ad- 


ministration proposed cuts in the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency that are 
so massive as to mean nothing less than 
& basic retreat in all of the environ- 
mental gains of the past 10 years. 

Recently, too, President Reagan's 
Commerce Department issued a list of 
what it believes are the worst Govern- 
ment regulations. The list is called the 
“Terrible 20.” 

The list is the result of the administra- 
tion’s pledge to “remove the tentacles of 
excessive Government regulation which 
are strangling our economy.” That has a 
nice ring to it. I like it. I believe we all 
share the desire to get rid of unnecessary 
regulations. 

Indeed, we sometimes feel awash in a 
sea of red tape. However, the rush to de- 
regulate is not an open field run. We 
must remember that one man’s red tape 
is another’s health and well being. 

I have read the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s “Terrible 20” list and I find it 
astonishing. What is so terrible about the 
Federal regulation that limits worker ex- 
posure to lead and arsenic in the work- 
place? It is on the hit list. What is so 
terrible about the regulations on nuclear 
plant licensing and the management of 
hazardous wastes? They are on the hit 
list, What is so outrageous as “clean air 
standards?” They, too, are on the list. 


On the other hand, do we want to 
simplify the Tax Code, whose compli- 
cated structure creates nearly half of the 
paperwork created by the Government to 
the tune of 650 million hours? Certainly. 
But, alas, this is not on the list. 
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Madam President, my point is simple. 
Congress has given the President his 
program. It begins today. Now I am pre- 
pared to look hard at additional spend- 
ing cuts, to reexamine tax policies, and 
to look at other ways to make Reagan- 
omics as successful as possible. But 
blanket authority to cut spending is no 
substitute for the hard, sweaty, difficult 
process of forming public policy and get- 
ting majority support for it. 

Whatever the issue—be it taxes or 
spending—we are better off with tough, 
open debate on who gets how much and 
who pays. Let the President be specific 
about spending cuts. Let Congress ex- 
amine them. In the meantime, the Presi- 
dent’s program is being given a chance. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, two re- 
cent articles that detail the administra- 
tion’s actions on environmental fronts, 
and three articles that offer alternatives 
to Reaganomics. I commend them to my 
colleagues’ attention. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1981] 
SENATE PANEL DECIDES To TAKE LOOK AT 
TROUBLED EPA 
(By Joanne Omang) 

The Senate Environment and Public Works 
Committee yesterday halted action on envi- 
ronmental legislation in order to hold hear- 
ings two weeks from now on the state of 
affairs within the turbulent Environmental 
Protection Agency and on the nationwide 
effects of proposed EPA budget cuts, 

A copy of the EPA’s 1983 budget proposals 
indicates that the reductions in operating 
funds are $216,447,000, or about 18 percent 
below President Reagan’s 1982 request. Full- 
time staff under the remaining $975 million 
operating budget would be reduced from the 
current 10,381 to 8.340, a 20 percent slash. 

One of the most striking cuts would be a 50 
percent chop in funds for enforcing alr- 
pollution rules for stationary sources such as 
industrial plants. 

Administration critics have worried that 
such cuts could mean that the EPA cannot 
enforce the environmental laws of the past 
decade. In scheduling the Oct. 15 hearing, 
environment committee Chairman Sen. Rob- 
ert T, Stafford (R-Vt.) said major cuts “would 
deeply impair all the functions” of the EPA 
and would “deeply distress” him. 

“We'd better stop legislating and see where 
we're at,” he said. Sen. Jennings Randolph 
(D-W. Va.), ranking minority member on 
the environment committee, said in a let- 
ter to Stafford that new legislation should 
cease until the committee could “determine 
if the agency has the ability or the will to 
carry out these programs.” 

The action comes at a time when EPA ad- 
ministrator, Anne M. Gorsuch is under fire 
from within the EPA for what some senior 
staff members have called overly political de- 
cision-making. 

White House officials also have expressed 
concern that she has not managed to con- 
vince key political and industrial supporters 
of the administration that she has their in- 
terests in mind. 

As if to illustrate that point, President 
Reagan and Vice President Bush Jumped into 
the arena yesterday to back Gorsuch’s push 
for revisions the administration wants in the 
controversial Clean Air Act. 

Reagan wrote to Stafford urging speedy ac- 
tion on the measure, and Bush met with Staf- 
ford, Gorsuch and Senate Majority Leader 
Howard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tenn,.) to press the 
same message. This led to speculation that 
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Bush might be replacing Gorsuch as the ad- 
ministration’s voice on the bill. 

EPA spokesman Byron Nelson, however, 
said Bush had only been brought in ‘to lend 
his weight to the matter and to illustrate 
the high priority it has,” and that Gorsuch 
would continue as the key administration 
voice on air-pollution policy. 

Stafford said he got the impression during 
the meeting that Gorsuch remained the lead 
actor, and a spokesman for Bush said he was 
acting in his capacity as regulatory reform 
chief. 

On the House side, Rep. Toby Moffett (D- 
Conn.) joined the debate over Gorsuch, say- 
ing in an interview that his government 
operations subcommittee staff had been 
forced to threaten Gorsuch with a subpoena 
to get her to appear at an Oct. 21 hearing. 

“I can’t understand why they [at EPA] 
are in such a confrontational spirit,” he said. 

The hearing will concern what Moffett 
called the “lack of even token progress” on 
implementing legislation almed at controll- 
ing toxic wastes and on issuing regulations 
for building waste-disposal sites. 

Hazardous substance control efforts, in- 
cluding the massive Superfund site cleanup 
bill, are chief among new EPA programs that 
will strain the reduced agency work force 
and resources as the programs begin to go 
into effect. 

Nelson noted that Moffett had asked Gor- 
such to discuss 13 subjects. “It takes time to 
get that together,” he said. 

At the same time, Rep. James J. Florio 
(D-N.J.) released a General Accounting Of- 
fice report saying that the EPA's overall 
toxic-control effort “provides little assur- 
ance that public health and the environ- 
ment are protected.” 

At least 8,300 known hazardous waste 
treatment, storage or disposal sites have not 
been registered under the law, and they 
have not been pursued, the report said. 

Nearly all of a sampling of registered 
sites were found out of compliance with 
regulations, and any final regulations for 
them are at least eight years away, Florio 
said. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1981] 
INTERNAL RIFTS, Huce Srarr Cur Hint EPA 
RETREAT ON PROGRAMS 


(By Joanne Omang) 


Budget cuts at the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency will strip 3,200 personnel of 
their jobs by the end of 1983, elim‘nating 
30 percent of the agency’s 10,380 employes 
at a cost of $17.6 million just for severance 
pay. 

The cuts are so massive that they could 
mean a basic retreat on all the environ- 
mental programs of the past 10 years, ac- 
cording to agency sources and administra- 
tion critics. 

At the same time, divisions between Ad- 
ministrator Anne M. Gorsuch and career 
agency staff over her approach to policy- 
making have all but reached open warfare. 
White House aides are privately worried that 
Gorsuch may be isolating herself not only 
from environmental groups, whom they ex- 
pected to alienate, but from some industry 
and state officials as well. 

Gorsuch has reportedly proposed a 1983 
operating budget down 20 percent from her 
1982 request of $1.19 billion, according to 
several Capitol Hill sources. Counting infia- 
tion and President Reagan's recent call for 
another 12 percent chop, actual spending 
could drop to a level that will buy about 40 
percent of what former President Carter pro- 
posed. 

At stake would be many programs ordered 
by Congress that are just beginning to get off 
the ground: the Superfund toxic waste dump 
cleanup, regulations for tackling industrial 
waste and constructing safe disposal sites 
for it, and testing of new chemicals. 
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Suspected hazardous air pollutants like 
formaldehyde indoors and diesel fumes out- 
doors are only beginning to be studied, and 
those programs would appear to be in jeop- 
ardy along with many others in the research 
field. 

Even if the Office of Management and 
Budget breaks all precedent and cuts Gor- 
such's figures no further, an internal agency 
draft indicates that the 3,200 jobs could go, 
in addition to the normal 6 percent attri- 
tion. The draft requests $17.6 million to pay 
employe severance. 

“We'll have to be doing twice as much as 
we are now with a third fewer people,” said 
an employe in the hazardous waste control 
program. 

Gorsuch and her senior staff allegedly 
made most of the major budget decisions 
without consultation with the bureaucrats 
who must administer the programs, and there 
have been major struggles when protests 
were regarded as acts of disloyalty. 

For example, Nolan Clark resigned last 
week as head of policy planning, the num- 
ber three post at EPA and one that Gorsuch 
had reorganized the agency to create. Clark 
cited “irreconcilable differences” with Gor- 
such as his reason for departing. Sources 
close to him blamed efforts by Gorsuch’s po- 
litical aides to oust some senior staff people 
who had questioned whether the agency 
could meet its legal requirements under pro- 
posed budget cuts. 

“There hadn’t been a whole lot of thinking 
about the long-term impact,” one said. “It’s 
difficult to exaggerate the paranoia there.” 

Denis Prager, associate director of the 
White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, confirmed that in part. He 
said in an interview that Gorsuch “feels an 
entrenched bureaucracy is fighting her at 
every turn” and that “there is to some de- 
gree a ‘we-them’ mentality, the 12th [ad- 
ministrative] floor and the rest of the 
agency.” 

A source who works on pesticide regulation 
agreed. “The 12th floor never talks to anyone 
down here unless it’s to ask us for numbers 
to justify decisions they've already made,” 
the source sald. 

EPA spokesman Byron Nelson rejected the 
charges. All 1983 budget figures are prelimi- 
nary, he said, and no draft estimates of em- 
ployee cuts have yet reached Gorsuch. Cur- 
rent and expected budget cuts will not hurt 
required programs, he said. “We feel we can 
shift our management priorities to take care 
of that which Congress expects of us." 

Transfer of some EPA functions to the 
states, he said, will mean needing fewer peo- 
ple, while management shifts will take care 
of any other shortfalls. But that issue is the 
very one that has caused friction with some 
industry and state officials. 

Several governors have met with Gorsuch 
to protest her proposed transfer of clean air 
act powers, toxic waste regulation and other 
functions to them at a time of major budget 
squeezes. Members of the trucking industry 
asked that federal standards for emissions 
be maintained, while railroad industry 
spokesmen want noise control to stay in 
Washington. 

“Some of them protested to Reagan that 
she wasn't listening,” an administration in- 
sider said. “She could be in trouble if those 
people get down on her.” 

But Utah Gov. Scott M. Matheson, one of 
those initially unhappy with Gorsuch, has 
changed his mind now that he knows her 
better, an aide said. 

“She's made some real effort and lines of 
communication are open now," the aide said. 
“She seems willing to listen." 


[From the Nation, Mar. 7, 1981] 
ALTERNATIVE TO SUPPLY SIDE: THE TRUE Roap 
TO INDUSTRIAL RENEWAL 
(By Robert B. Reich) 


The rampant inflation high unemplo 
y- 
ment and negative international trade beii 
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ances that have plagued the American econ- 
omy in recent years, and resisted cure by 
fiscal and monetary policies alone, are symp- 
toms of America’s worsening international 
competitive position. 

Imports and exports now constitute 24 per- 
cent of our gross national product, up from 
just 14 percent in 1970. During the past dec- 
ade nearly two million manufacturing jobs 
have been lost to foreign trade. Over that 
same period the share of the world market 
claimed by U.S. manufactured goods has 
fallen by 23 percent. 

Although there is widespread agreement on 
the cause of the spreading economic malaise, 
what government and industry in the United 
States should do about it has provoked con- 
siderable controversy. Right now the loudest 
voices in the land are calling for government 
measures to raise the level of investment by 
reducing consumption, so that new capital 
can be created. These proponents of supply- 
side economics typically argue that govern- 
ment should interfere less in the economy: 
taxes should be reduced to encourage savy- 
ings and investment, regulation and anti- 
trust enforcement should be curtailed and 
government should curb the growth of pub- 
lic expenditures for Social Security, health 
and welfare. President Reagan's recently an- 
nounced economic program is based squarely 
on these principles. 

Such measures surely will be painful for 
many Americans, particularly the poor. Since 
the propensity to save is higher for the rich 
than the poor, a tax cut for savers and inves- 
tors is likely to result in a regressive shift in 
the tax burden. It also will reduce the stand- 
ard of living of a substantial number of our 
citizens who, because of age, ill health or lack 
of job training, must rely to a significant ex- 
tent on public assistance. Poorer citizens are 
also particularly dependent on “public 
goods” like clean air and safe working condi- 
tions, which the more wealthy of our citizens 
can purchase for themselevs by living in less 
polluted neighborhoods and opting for safer 
jobs. 

Worse, the sacrifices of the poor may be for 
nothing. A central tenet of the supply-siders’ 
faith is that capital formation is the primary 
source of future productivity. But this prop- 
osition is far from established. Indeed, the 
available evidence shows no direct link be- 
tween capital investment and output. Our 
rate of productivity growth declined between 
1967 and 1973, yet the rate of growth of cap- 
ital formation during this period was higher 
than it has been at any time in the postwar 
period. Indeed, our annual investment in 
manufacturing, measured as a percentage of 
manufacturing output, has increased steadily 
over the decade, and has not been substan- 
tially below that of Japan or West Germany. 

Moreover, aS our economy has shifted 
from manufacturing to services, the amount 
of capital we need to sustain rapid growth 
has diminished. This is because service busi- 
nesses require less capital than manufactur- 
ing businesses. Between 1960 and 1978, 
while employment in manufacturing 
rose 21 percent, the number of persons 
providing services grew by 72 percent. And 
service exports—engineering, insurance, 
banking, consulting—have grown accord- 
ingly; they are now rising at a faster clip 
than any other category of foreign trade— 
15.7 percent a year, compared with a 6.7 per- 
cent growth in merchandised trade. 

Finally, it seems reasonably clear that our 
future economic growth will be dependent 
on knowledge-intensive, rather than capi- 
tal-intensive, businesses. Our emerging in- 
dustries (biotechnology, lasers, semiconduc- 
tors) require far less capital per worker than 
the heavy industries that previously domi- 
nated our economy (autos, steel, shipbuild- 
ing). Thus, in an advanced industrial econ- 
omy, the trend toward a declining overall 
level of investment may be entirely appro- 
priate and even desirable. 

What is more, much of the limited capital 
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we now have has been frittered away on 
nonproductive uses—merely rearranging the 
ownership of industrial assets rather than 
increasing their real value. There is every 
reason to believe that the same fate will be- 
fall any additional infusion of capital. In 
the last three years, for example, some $100 
billion of corporate cash resources has been 
used to acquire existing corporate assets 
through tender offers. The vast bulk of these 
transactions involve conglomerates absorbing 
unrelated lines of business. Despite all the 
claims about the “synergy” that such com- 
binations produce, there is very little evid- 
ence to suggest that the average merger has 
enhanced the basic profitability or produc- 
tivity of the merging enterprises. Other in- 
vestments that currently preoccupy our 
money managers are more obviously specula- 
tive: foreign-currency contracts, commodi- 
ties, financial features and real estate. 

All this asset-rearranging activity diverts 
the attention of corporate executives, who 
spend their time fending off takeovers, re- 
sponding to depositions and devising novel 
tax and accounting schemes rather than 
building better products. It also creates vast 
service industries in law, accounting, tax 
consulting and finance, to which some of our 
most talented and creative citizens are 
drawn. 

If the supply-siders’ nostrums for increas- 
ing the level of capital investment are ques- 
tionable at best, what is the alternative? 
Some argue for preserving the economic rela- 
tionships of the past, outmoded or not, by 
controlling price increases, erecting tariffs 
and quotas against foreign imports, regulat- 
ing factory closings and relocations, limit- 
ing direct investment abroad and investing 
public funds in dying industries. But mar- 
kets cannot be frozen in time like Brigadoon. 
Moreover, such restrictions may have the 
perverse effect of stifling economic growth 
while imposing substantial costs on the 
economy. 

The real alternative to supply-side eco- 
nomics goes under the name of “industrial 
policy.” Industrial policy is little known or 
understood in America, although Japan and 
Western Europe have been using its tech- 
niques for many years. Proponents of indus- 
trial policy worry less about capital forma- 
tion than do supply-side economists, but 
worry more about how capital is allocated. 
Rather than regard the economy as a “zero- 
sum” game in which the standard of living 
of many citizens must be sacrificed to obtain 
a higher level of investment, industrial pol- 
icy concentrates on how government can ob- 
tain the most productive possible pattern of 
investment, particularly with regard to 
high-wage industries in which the United 
States can achieve a competitive advantage 
in the world economy. 

Both supply-siders and industrial policy 
proponents assume that the individual mar- 
ket decisions of countless consumers and In- 
vestors are preferable to letting government 
determine what goods and services should be 
produced in the economy and how invest- 
ment should be allocated. But proponents of 
industrial policy argue that the practical 
choice is not between government interven- 
tion and non-intervention. To a significant 
degree, government already shapes industrial 
development through procurement and re- 
search and development programs. For exam- 
ple, the Federal Government (largely through 
the Department of Defense) now purchases 
more than half of all aircraft, more than half 
of all radio and TV communications equip- 
ment, a fourth of all the engineering and 
scientific Instruments and a third of all elec- 
tron tubes and nonferrous forgings manufac- 
tured in the United States. Indeed, govern- 
ment procurement as a percentage of the 
gross national product is twice as high in the 
United States as it is in Japan, which is far 
more advanced in applying industrial policy. 
Equally important, the Federal Government 
currently funds more than 35 percent of all 
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US. industrial research and development, 
and employs (directly or indirectly) more 
than 30 percent of our nation’s scientists and 
engineers. These effects will be larger in the 
years ahead, as an increased defense budget 
makes up a greater percentage of the G.N.P. 

Beyond such programs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment affects the pattern of investment 
through a host of other policies: tariffs, quo- 
tas and order marketing agreements; tax 
laws and rulings; loan guarantees and sub- 
sidies; public lands management; publicly fi- 
nanced insurance. In 1980 alone, tax bene- 
fits to particular industries totaled $70 bil- 
lion; the Government issued $221.6 billion in 
loan guarantees and $60 billion in direct 
loans, and it had 62 trillion worth of out- 
standing insurance. Taken altogther, these 
Government expenditures that act to pro- 
mote certain industries or businesses 
amounted to 13.9 percent of the G.N.P. 

Yet none of these programs have been 
evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in 
enhancing competitiveness on the world 
market. None have been viewed as part of a 
coherent industrial policy. Rather, they sre 
formulated by agencies and Congressional 
subcommittees closest to well-established in- 
dustries and therefore most susceptible to 
special pleading. The result has been a 
political hodgepodge of subsidies. The Gov- 
ernment now spends five times as much on 
research and development for commercial 
fisheries as it does for steel; it gives $455 mil- 
lion in tax breaks to the timber industry but 
none to the semiconductor industry; more 
than $6 billion in loans and loan guarantees 
go to the shipbuilding industry, compared 
with $940 million to the auto industry. In 
addition, tariffs on CB radios, apparel, shoes 
and sugar now cost U.S. consumers $2.8 
billion a year; import restrictions on steel 
have raised the costs and reduced the com- 
petitiveness of every U.S. producer dependent 
on the metal (motorcycles, autos, appliances, 
machinery), while price controls on oil and 
fas have yielded cheap feedstocks for US. 
tynthetic fiber manufacturers, giving them 23 
percent lower mill costs than their Euro- 
pean competitors. Meanwhile, special tax and 
credit provisions have channeled one-third 
of gross domestic investment into residential 
construction. 

Industrial policy proponents argue that 
without an explicit strategy designed to im- 
prove competitive performance of our 
economy in world markets, government will 
simply let the politically strongest or most 
active businesses within each industry make 
policy. Unless government takes the initia- 
tive by easing the transition from declining 
industries and actively promoting new ones 
in anticipation of such declines, it will be 
forced to yield to political pressure and 
channel capital to the losers. 


But industrial policy is not merely a matter 
of better adjusting to structural changes in 
the economy. Government promotion of cer- 
tain industries can also be a positive force 
for economic development. International 
competition among advanced industrial 
countries has become a race in which the 
first manufacturer to achieve high volume 
and gain experience can underprice all its 
potential international rivals. Government 
can provide a head start in this race by sub- 
sidizing the growth of such industries. New 
technologies often require massive and ac- 
celerated infusions of capital in order to 
achieve the scale of production and know- 
how necessary for competitive development— 
larger and quicker than capital markets can 
provide, Our present competitive advantages 
in aircraft and semiconductors, for example, 
are due in no small measure to Government 
procurement. The Federal Government ac- 
counted for 92 percent of all aircraft sales in 
the 1950s; a whole generation of commercial 
aircraft was spun off from these defense- 
related prototypes. Government purchases of 
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semiconductors accounted for close to 40 per- 
cent of all semiconductor sales in the 1950s, 
making possible our present lead in this 
field. A similar story can be told about rayon, 
synthetic rubber, antibiotics, communication 
satellite technology and nuclear power—all 
major international competitors. 

Indeed, international competitiveness has 
become an explicit policy objective of the 
governments of Japan, France, West Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. They are 
vigorously promoting industries with the 
greatest promise of international competi- 
tiveness, through subsidies, loans and special 
tax advantages. Government-owned or 79n- 
trolled enterprises now produce 85 percent 
of all the oil of the non-Communist world, 
54 percent of steel, 35 percent of polyethylene 
20 percent of automobiles. In addition, 
these governments are providing incentives 
for semiconductors, biotechnology and lasers. 
In 1978, national governments and state en- 
terprises accounted for 65 percent of all bor- 
rowing on Eurocurrency markets—up from 
20 percent just three years before. The United 
States must get in step soon; our rivals will 
not wait for us. 

The emerging debate between supply-siders 
and proponents of industrial policy has been 
more ideological than pragmatic; it is framed 
in terms of the ideal relationship between 
governments and markets rather than the 
hard realities of international competition. 
As a practical matter, future policy makers 
must opt for industrial policy because it 
provides a far more efficient way to enlarge 
national wealth than does supply-side eco- 
nomics. Our pattern of investment directly 
determines our international competitive- 
ness, while the level of investment affects it 
only remotely, if at all. Many of our state 
governments are already developing explicit 
industrial policies. California's Gov. Jerry 
Brown is now proposing a $22 million pack- 
age of subsidies aimed at invigorating the 
state’s high-technology businesses; both Min- 
nesota and North Carolina are financing large 
microelectronics research centers; Ohio is 
establishing a $5 million fund to aid high- 
technology companies. 

The important question, therefore, is not 
whether we will have an industrial policy 
but how that policy is to be devised. Will it 
be hidden or visible to the public? Who will 
participate in its formation? The waning 
Carter Administration flirted with tripartite 
boards composed of government, business 
and labor representatives which would hash 
out an industrial policy for each of our ma- 
jor industries (steel, autos, coal). This was 
a variant on the numerous commissions and 
tribunals that have brought industry and 
government together to promote economic 
growth since Herbert Hoover was Secretary of 
Commerce. 

But such boards rest on the false premise 
that there are only two divergent interests 
within every industry: business and labor. 
They leave out two groups with a substantial 
interest in productivity: consumers and in- 
novative businesses that seem to enter the 
industry. As a result, tripartite boards typi- 
cally have enabled the least competitive but 
most entrenched segments of an industry to 
consolidate their political bases and form 
powerful coalitions against structural 
change—demanding tariffs, quotas and nail- 
outs instead of the means to restructure the 
industry and phase out its least productive 
parts. 

There is little danger that the Reagan 
Administration will tinker with tripartite 
boards (too much like planning). The danger 
is quite the opposite—that the new Ad- 
ministration will deny that it has an in- 
dustrial policy at all. It will continue to 
make manifold decisions about how canital 
is to be allocated in the economy—only they 
will be made out of public view. Such a 
policy will make it difficult for the Admin- 
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istration to ignore the pleadings of par- 
ticular industries (and their Congressional 
delegations) for special subsidies and bene- 
fits. As a result, we will have more of the 
same. Alternatively, we could go the way 
of Japan and West Germany, where indus- 
trial policies are designed by oligarchies of 
leading bankers and high-level government 
officials (it is interesting to note in this 
regard that a recent proposal to re-create 
a Reconstruction Finance Corporation came 
from Felix Rohatyn, a partner in the in- 
vestment banking firm of Lazard Fréres & 
Company). 

The second alternative is not satisfactory 
either. Industrial policy making should be 
explicit and public. I should seek to achieve 
a broad consensus about how American in- 
dustry can improve its competitive per- 
formance in world markets. It should involve 
consumers, small businesses, emerging in- 
dustries and nonunion workers as well as 
organized labor and big business. It should 
also call in the best minds from the private 
sector—business executives, academics, fi- 
nancial analysts. In short, industrial policy 
must be part of the public agenda—an on- 
going process of debate and analysis, re- 
flected in newspapers, journals, public-af- 
fairs programs and classrooms. As the in- 
evitable alternative to supply-side econ- 
omics, industrial policy should truly become 
the public’s business. 


[From the Washington Monthly, Sept. 1980] 
Pre-SLicers vs. Pre-ENLARGERS 
(By Robert B. Reich) 


The United States now has the highest 
percentage of obsolete plants, the lowest 
percentage of capital investment, and the 
lowest growth in productivity and savings 
of any major industrial society. Some rea- 
sons for our decline are obvious: Rampant 
inflation, fed by energy price hikes, discour- 
ages personal saving and productive invest- 
ment; tight-money policies designed to fight 
inflation further dampen new investment. 

But the current crisis has deeper roots. 
Simply put, the structure of our economy— 
its underlying organization, the incentives 
it offers—has discouraged long-term growth 
in favor of short-term paper profits. An 
ever-larger portion of our economic activity 
is focused on rearranging industrial assets 
rather than on increasing their size. Instead 
of enlarging the economic pie, we are busy 
reassigning the slices, 

Look around you, and you can see the 
rearrangers hard at work, prospering. They 
are the accountants who manipulate tax 
laws and depreciation rules to produce glow- 
ing—or at least presentable—annual reports. 
They are the financiers who think up new 
varieties of debentures or new mutual funds. 
They are the consultants who plot acquisi- 
tion campaigns and the lobbyists skilled at 
obtaining government subsidies. They are 
the corporate executives, trained in law and 
finance, who hire all of the above, and the 
lawyers whose briefcases bulge with the 
statutes, opinions, depositions, interroga- 
tories, motions, and prospecti necessary to 
carryout their strategies. 

Whom you hear less and less of are the 
pie-enlargers—the engineers and inventors 
who create better products at less cost, and 
the entrepreneurs and workers who trans- 
late those ideas into new factories, new 
jobs, and ultimately into goods and serv- 
ices that people want to buy. By any number 
of measurements, including the total 
amount of money, effort, and media atten- 
tion devoted to each, the ratio of asset-re- 
arrangers to asset-enlargers in our economy 
is running at about 2 to 1. 

The most obvious example is the con- 
tinuing rage of mergers. In the last three 
years some $100 billion of corporate cash 
resources have been used to acquire exist- 
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ing corporate assets through tender offers. 
This money otherwise could have been spent 
on new factories and other productive uses. 
Some of it may eventually find its way into 
the hands of investors willing to take such 
risks—but just as surely, much of it does 
not. Instead of generating future economic 
expansion, the money circulates among com- 
panies like the stakes in a floating dice 
game. 

The pace of this game has been acceler- 
ating. In 1978, 2,106 acquisitions were an- 
nounced, valued at $34 billion, a 54 percent 
increase over the $22 billion reported in 
1977. In 1979 the figures jumped to 2,128 
acquisitions valued at $43.5 billion, almost 
double the 1977 figures. 

This dramatic increase in corporate 
asset-trading is usually explained by the 
simple fact that many corporate shares are 
selling below book value. Faced with the 
alternatives of investing corporate earn- 
ings in new plants, equipment, or research 
(risky propositions whose payoffs are likely 
to be in the distant future) or undertaking 
& distribution to shareholders (who would 
rather pay a low capital gains. tax on appre- 
ciation of shares than a high income tax on 
dividends), corporate managers instead see 
considerable attraction in snapping up 
profitable, well-run companies with estab- 
lished market positions. They speak of gains 
from “synergy”: the dynamic effects of 
pooled management upon what were former- 
ly independent firms, making the whole 
greater than the sum of the parts. They 
point to the high underlying value of the 
assets being purchased relative to their price 
on the stock market. 

On closer inspection, some acquiring com- 
panies have built houses of cards. The aging 
plants they purchase may be undervalued 
in terms of book value, but not in terms of 
what it will cost to replace them with in- 
flated dollars. And despite all the claims for 
“synergy,” there is very little evidence to 
suggest that mergers have on the average 
enhanced the basic profitability of merging 
enterprises. 

But the game of rearranging industrial 
assets can involve many plays beyond the 
conglomerate merger. Some are blatantly 
speculative—somebody wins only to the ex- 
tent that somebody else loses. Last year, for 
example, 76 million commodity futures con- 
tracts were traded, up from 13.6 million in 
1970—a 458-percent gain compared to a 174- 
percent increase in stock market volume 
during the same period. Foreign currency 
contracts and financial futures add to the 
growing lists of speculative investments. 
And the frenetic swapping of real estate that 
preoccuples our upper middle class con- 
tinues, recession or not. 


Other plays are less obviously speculative, 
more like elaborate Ponzi schemes in which 
asset-rearranging yields high returns so long 
as no one calls the bluff. For example, Union 
Carbide recently increased its first quarter 
profits by $217.3 million—a healthy jump 
that added $3.28 to each share of its stock. 
Yet Carbide accomplished its feat without 
adding a dollar to its assets. Instead, the 
company had simply adopted more liberal 
bookkeeping methods for depreciation, in- 
vestment tax credits, and certain interest 
costs. The accounting charges, according to 
Wall Street analyst Thorton O’glove, “will 
have no impact on cash flow or distributable 
income.” A whole new field of consultancy 
has grown up in recent years, “earnings 
management,” which consists almost en- 
tirely of such strategic use of accounting 
convetitions—redistributing income from 
good years to bad, recognizing profits in ad- 
vance of sales, and similar innovative tech- 
niques. 


Still other fertile fields of asset-rearrang- 
ing involve the manipulation of tax laws or 
international rates of exchange. Silver and 
treasury bill futures, for example, are often 
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used in a profitable maneuver known as 
the “tax straddle,” in which an investor buys 
a futures contract and simultaneously sells 
an identical contract. Since futures trading 
is a “zero-sum” game, the investor will make 
money on one of the contracts and lose the 
same amount of money on the other. No 
matter. The loss may be deducted imme- 
diately, while the profit, if the straddier 
plays his tax return right, may be deferred 
indefinitely. His only risk is that the IRS 
may prove he was trying deliberately to 
avoid taxes, an unlikely event. Tax 
straddies and similar strategies are being 
actively promoted by the “commodities ad- 
visory services” that have sprung up re- 
cently, and are estimated to net their prac- 
titioners about $4 billion a year in unpaid 
taxes. But they represent only a fraction of 
the yields available to lawyers, accountants, 
and financiers who continually discover new 
loopholes, shelters and gimmicks. 

Lawsuits are a final form of classic asset- 
rearranging. Securities fraud, patent in- 
fringement, antitrust, product lMability— 
these are the growth fields of American busi- 
ness. But when two corporations, with their 
platoons of lawyers, grind each other down 
in court, Is any socially useful product cre- 
ated? If you have doubts, you should know 
that, in the antitrust area alone, $2 billion 
was spent last year by American corporations 
engaging in litigation with each other. 


“PROFITS NOW" 


I do not want to suggest that all efforts 
directed at rearranging corporate assets are 
necessarily wasteful. To the extent that they 
allocate capital more efficiently to where it 
can be most productive, or smooth out what 
would otherwise be sudden changes in sup- 
ply and demand, they make our economy per- 
form better. But given the recent record of 
speculation and finagle, one must ask wheth- 
er these benefits are worth what we're paying 
for them, in terms of both direct cost and 
future productivity. 

Our current obsession with asset-rearrang- 
ing harms productivity in three related ways: 

1. Short-term payouts: Improvements in 
productivity often depend on investment 
strategies geared to the long term. Research 
aimed at developing fundamentally new tech- 
nologies is apt to go slowly, yielding little 
or no profit for many years. The development 
of the internal combustion engine, electron- 
ics, xerography, and semiconductors each de- 
pended on a quarter century or more of trial 
and error. Commercialization often requires 
the development of large-scale production 
facilities, distribution and sales networks, 
and quality control systems. All this calls 
for a willingness to invest now for greater 
return in a distant future. 

But asset-rearrangers typically require that 
investments pay off in the short term, even 
at the expense of greater yields later on. Not 
long ago, for example, the majority of stock 
on our exchanges was owned by individuals. 
Today, 75 percent of corporate stock is bought 
and sold by profesional portfolio managers of 
mutual funds, pension funds, and insurance 
companies. These managers must do more 
than invest for the future—they must also 
attract and keep clients. So they are under 
tremendous pressure to demonstrate the 
short-term earnings that potential clients 
look for. In the search for quick profits, they 
move in and out of large positions with little 
regard for the strengths of the underlying 
enterprise. Securities analysts and brokers 
likewise hope to show profits by correctly 
guessing the short term fluctuation of price- 
earnings multiples instead of the long-term 
potential for growth. 

There is a good argument that, even with- 
out the intervention of the portfolio man- 
agers, stockholders as a group tend to take 
a relatively short-term view of their invest- 
ments compared with the value of those in- 
vestments to society. The reason is simple: 
If an investor puts $1,000 into an existing 
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enterprise, he may, if his stock performs 
better than average, get back about $1,500 
in five years. Suppose instead he put money 
into a research and development company 
that was trying to produce a new product 
or a new manufacturing method. The bene- 
fits to him would be proportionately greater, 
though they would come at a later date. But 
the potential benefits to society of this 
second investment would be vastly 
greater—the creation of an entire new in- 
dustry, perhaps spawning other products 
and technologies, establishing thousands of 
new jobs, and shoring up entire communi- 
ties. The individual stockholder will not 
profit from these beneficial “multiplier” ef- 
fects of his original investment, so he will 
tend to ignore them, sticking with the safe 
investment in an existing company that 
promises “profit now.” The portfolio man- 
agers, in a sense, merely enable investors to 
pursue their short-term gains more effici- 
ently. 

An exception to this general rule are the 
stockholders of many small or closely-held 
enterprises. They tend to be concerned 
about long-term goals simply because they 
are closer to their company—involved in 
its management, familiar with its work 
force, committed to the product or process 
they are developing. And they are able to 
pursue those goals, at the expense of im- 
mediate gains, because they are not playing 
with anyone's money but their own. Not 
surprisingly such small or closely-held firms, 
particularly in high-technology industries, 
account for the lion’s share of new ventures, 
inventions and innovations. 

On the management side, the overall pic- 
ture is similar. The average corporate chief 
executive may have an even smaller stake 
in future growth than the average stock- 
holder. By the time he reaches the top, the 
typical executive may remain with a com- 
pany only a few more years before retiring 
or moving to a position with another firm. 
The average term of office for today’s chief 
executive officers is only four years—and, as 
one president of a machine tool company 
said recently, “A chief executive plots his 
career first and his capital budget second.” 
Even his compensation—in the form of in- 
centive bonuses and stock options—is likely 
to be geared to short-term earnings. 

Indeed, thanks to the high mobility of 
capital and management, those who have 
the strongest economic stake in the long- 
term health of an enterprise are apt to be its 
lower-level employees, whose mobility is more 
limited. Employees must live with the conse- 
quences of declining long-term productivity 
within an industry and a region; investors 
and managers often can bail out long before. 
It is interesting that in Japan trade unions 
are among the most vocal advocates of long- 
term investment strategies that emphasize 
productivity and growth, 

The most obvious example of truncated 
corporate vision, of course, occurred in 1975, 
in the aftermath of a recession and an oll 
crisis, when American automobile manufac- 
turers planned their new product lines. At 
the time, buyers were climbing back into 
bigger cars, and small car sales were slump- 
ing. But all the long-range trends indicated 
a growing shortage of fuel and a growing de- 
mand for smaller cars. Automakers had the 
choice: Tool up for big cars and make some 
quick bucks, or tool up for smaller cars and 
profit over the long run. GM chose to hedge 
its bets with a modest (though ultimately 
inadequate) “downsizing” program. But Ford 
and Chrysler chose to stick with what was 
selling at the time (Ford even considered ad- 
vertising itself as the “Home of the Whop- 
per”). When Ford finally brought out “down- 
sized" sedans, they were still on the over- 
weight side and they flopped badly. Of course, 
by the time the bottom dropped out and 
Ford began laying off workers by the thou- 
sands, the mastermind of its big-car strategy, 
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former Ford president Lee Iacocca, had moved 
on to better things at Chrysler, where he 
could give his undivided attention to lobby- 
ing for government loans to save a company 
from the same long-term problems he had 
left behind at Ford. 

If you look at the other industries in which 
our competitive position is declining relative 
to that of Japan and West Germany—steel, 
consumer electronics, semiconductors—you 
will find the same pattern. The U.S. industries 
have lower research and development budg- 
ets, smaller or less modern plants, lower ca- 
pacity. You will find a higher incidence of 
defects in U.S, products, which may reflect a 
smaller investment in quality control. All 
this is the result of the short-run balance 
sheet mentality, which translates into low 
investment in the research that may produce 
technological breakthroughs a decade from 
now, or in the modernized and expanded fac- 
tories that may reduce costs and improve 
quality beyond the next turn in the business 
cycle. 

ENERGY CRISIS 


2. Paper Entrepreneurialism : Asset-rear- 
ranging also harms productivity by using 
up the energies of our most talented citi- 
zens. Instead of product-entrepreneurs, we 
have spawned a nation of paper-entrepre- 
neurs, who by now embody our most original 
thinking and energetic wheeling and dealing. 
Paper entrepreneurialism promises the best 
financial rewards, the greatest employment 
security, and the highest social status. The 
result is a “brain drain” away from innova- 
tion in production or distribution. 


Today, corporate executives spend an in- 
creasing portion of their days fending off 
takeovers, finding companies to acquire, 
responding to depositions in lawsuits, and 
seeking various forms of government largess, 
instead of worrying about how their products 
can be made and distributed more efficiently. 
More of our top corporate executives are 
now trained in law and finance than in any 
other field—in contrast to three decades 
ago when most corporate leaders were trained 
in marketing, engineering, and sales. 


Meanwhile, our best minds are increasingly 
drawn to the pie-dividing professions of law, 
finance, and accounting, and away from pie- 
enlarging professions like engineering and 
science. While graduate programs in law 
and accounting are booming, science pro- 
grams are floundering—again a contrast with 
other industrialized nations. Out of every 
10,000 citizens in Japan, for example, only 
one is a lawyer and three are accountants. 
In the U.S., 20 are lawyers and 40 account- 
ants. Out of the same group in Japan, 400 
are engineers and scientists; here only 70 
sre engineers or scientists. 


But I'm forgetting something, you say— 
the recent boom in business school atten- 
dance. Surely that reflects a shift toward 
hard-headed productive values? Don't count 
on it. The most sought-after jobs among 
business school graduates are in—you guessed 
right—finance and consulting, where the 
specialty is the shuffling of corporate boxes. 
Positions as special assistants to the heads 
of diversified companies are particularly 
prized, because they allow the application 
of sophisticated portfolio-management tech- 
pias: (which favor current “profit cen- 

rs” over longterm innovation). A typi 
hotshot B-school graduate wouldnt te 
caught dead supervising production for a 
steel company. and he's even less likely to 
try to start his own business. Out of a 
age seiph angina class of 721 at the 

‘usiness School, a nd tota 
reported that they had’ done a 5 pear 
ventures of their own. “Independence” to 
todav’s business graduate means working 
for the Boston Consulting Group instead of 
for GM. There, as the industrial equivalent 
of a lawyer. he can Plot mergers and tax 
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shelters without ever getting his hands dirty 
actually turning out a product. 

3. Divisiveness: In an economy based on 
asset-rearranging, corporations, unions, in- 
dustries and individuals are pitted against 
one another in the desperate attempt to ob- 
tain a share of a stable or shrinking pie. The 
circle is a vicious one: as the economy be- 
gins to decline, each group seeks to preserve 
its standard of living, but it can do so only 
by appropriating a portion of the declining 
wealth of another group. Usually this is ac- 
complished by influencing the government 
to reslice the pie by subsidy or taxation, but 
not always. 

The catch is that the groups seeking to 
grab assets from each other are often the very 
groups whose collaboration is necessary for 
real growth to occur. The clearest example is 
in the field of labor-management relations. 
Here the portion of the pie shared by work- 
ers has been declining as inflation has out- 
stripped wage hikes. Trying to recoup, unions 
demand catch-up raises, only to find that 
other unions do the same, which produces 
another round of inflation. And as corporate 

rs themselves become more militant 
in the face of declining profits, they are apt 
to resort to hostile counter-strategies—hir- 
ing consultants to “bust” their unions, mov- 
ing factories to other states or countries. The 
result is likely to be a breakdown in coopera- 
tion between unions and management, pos- 
sibly including crippling rounds of strikes, 
that will ensure there will be even less prod- 
uct to spread around. Only when an entire 
industry faces collapse, as in autos and steel, 
do labor and management begin to recognize 
their common interests—and by then it is 
usually too late. 

We are now in the early stages of this 
cycle. Blue-collar employees are still paying 
the heaviest price for our decline, followed 
closely by small business. The industrial Mid- 
west is growing poorer while the Southwest 
is gaining in wealth. These divisions would 
not loom so large in an economy that was 
expanding. But the attempt to restore an 
expanding economy will only be crippled to 
the extent that citizens see themselves pri- 
marily as members of different warring 
groups—blue collar or white collar, small 
business, investor or consumer, Frostbelt or 
Sunbelt. 

A LITTLE DISCRIMINATION 


How are we to break out of the downward 
spiral of asset rearranging? It may be tempt- 
ing to conclude that our problems stem in 
a simple manner from too many restrictions 
on free enterprise or on the accumulation of 
wealth. But our more productive economic 
competitors, Japan and West Germany, both 
have governments that are larger and in- 
trude more heavily into the private sector 
than our own. In both countries, the gap be- 
tween the richest and poorest citizens is 
substantially less than it is in our nation. 

Instead, we should focus on what sort of 
enterprise we are encouraging, on how indi- 
viduals are accumulating wealth, and we 
should take steps to ensure that more of our 
economic activity is of the asset-expanding 
variety, and that less effort goes into rear- 
ranging. 

We could start with the incentives offered 
by our tax system. As mentioned above, cor- 
porations currently have a strong incentive 
to retain and reinvest their earnings because 
of the two tax breaks built into the structure 
of our revenue code: First, dividends are 
taxed as income to shareholders when they 
are paid out, but if a corporation reinvests, 
the increase in the value of its stock will 
only be taxed when the shareholder sells his 
shares. Second, that increase will be taxed 
at the lower capital gains rate“ while divi- 
dends are taxed as ordinary income. 

The incentive for management to reinvest 
that is created by these provisions would be 
fine if corporations put their money into new 
productive assets instead of buying up old 
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assets, like other firms. So why not limit the 
tax breaks to corporate earnings that actually 
are reinvested in new production, equipment, 
or research and development? A corporation’s 
earnings could be immediately taxed as in- 
come to shareholders (without the capital 
gains break) unless the earnings were “rolled 
over” by the corporation into new invest- 
ment. 

The same incentives could be given to indi- 
vidual shareholders themselves, in which case 
corporations with extra cash could be en- 
couraged to buy back their stock rather than 
acquire a target company at a premium. That 
would give the shareholders the benefit of 
the premium to reinvest at market prices, 
and free the corporation from the demands 
of those shareholders most likely to insist on 
immediate gains. 

Likewise, in the other areas where the tax 
laws currently encourage speculation in old 
assets, we could be more discriminating, and 
target the tax breaks to apply only to fresh 
investments. The most obvious offender here 
is the congerie of loopholes—mortgage inter- 
est deductions, howeowner’s exemptions and 
capital gains treatment—that indiscrimi- 
nately subsidize the trading of existing real 
estate. Instead, these tax breaks could be 
given only to those who invest in new build- 
ings, creating the additional housing needed 
to ease our current shortage. 

A second group of reforms would affect 
the means of financing business ventures. 
To discourage rearranging, the Federal Re- 
serve could establish guidelines that would 
make it more costly for banks to provide 
easy credit for speculation and conglomer- 
ate acquisition, To stimulate long-term in- 
vestment, businesses could be freed from 
the impatient demands of stockholders 
through various government incentives that 
reduced their need to go to the stock mar- 
ket for financing. If you are going to en- 
courage & long-run growth, for example, 
debt-financing has a great advantage, since 
as long as a corporation meets its interest 
payments, it is free to sacrifice short-term 
profits for long-term productivity. Again, 
Japan has some lessons for us. The Japa- 
nese government's ability to channel invest- 
ment into very large-scale integrated cir- 
cuits, for example, has enabled firms in that 
industry to avoid equity markets and aim 
for long-term growth. 

A final set of changes should focus on the 
ownership of productive assets. Schemes of 
employee ownership and participation not 
only appear to improve productivity over the 
short term, but they may also improve pros- 
pects for long-run growth, since employees 
typically have a higher stake in the continu- 
ing viability of an enterprise than do either 
managers or investors. And there are a variety 
of mechanisms for stimulating more of the 
smaller, privately-held enterprises that are 
most likely to see new ideas through to 
fruition. Their owners could be allowed to 
deduct losses more easily from personal in- 
come, and they could be freed from the host 
of levies—franchise taxes, gross recepits tax- 
es, and social security taxes—that apply in 
full force whether or not their business has 
any profits out of which to pay them. 

We have seen a variety of quick-fixes for 
our economic troubles proposed over the 
years, and more are being offered every day, 
from across-the-board income tax cuts, to 
indiscriminate depreciation writeoffs, to pro- 
tectionist tariffs. We have also seen, over 
the years, that frequently these proposals 
simply stimulate more asset-rearranging. 
Accelerated depreciation allowances, for ex- 
ample, may end up giving corporations ex- 
tra cash to spend on another round of acqui- 
sitions. In evaluating the current rash of rem- 
edies, we need to look for those that would 
attack the imbalance of entrepreneurial ef- 
fort at the core of our economy. We could 
begin by asking ourselves the question: 
which strategies will stimulate more paper. 
and which more product? 
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[From the New Republic, Feb. 21, 1981] 
THE LIBERAL PROMISE OF PROSPERITY 
(By Robert B. Reich) 


Any view of the proper role of government 
in the economy must, if it is to lay claim to 
ideological predominance in America, carry 
with it the promise of prosperity. In the 
quarter-century following World War II, 
liberalism did just that. Between the mid- 
1930s and the late 1960s liberalism success- 
fully married the modern welfare state to 
principles of Keynesian demand-manage- 
ment of the economy. The spectacular per- 
formance of the American economy during 
that interval demonstrated that active gov- 
ernment intervention was not just compati- 
ble with prosperity but essential to it. Social 
justice fit hand in glove with economic 
growth, because both depended upon strong, 
centralized bureaucracies to organize a sub- 
stantial portion of the national economic 
product. 

Since 1970 that liberal promise has been 
broken. Our economy is now in decline, 
largely because of America’s worsening in- 
ternational competitive position. During the 
past decade nearly a million manufacturing 
jobs have been lost in the region stretching 
from the factories of Baltimore to the auto 
plants of St. Louis, and another million in 
the rest of the country. The share of the 
world market claimed by US manufactured 
goods has fallen by 23 percent. Thirty per- 
cent of our autos are now made abroad, com- 
pared to eight percent in 1970; 15 percent 
of our steel, compared to nine percent in 
1970; over 50 percent of our consumer elec- 
tronics products, compared to 10 percent in 
1970. The list goes on: hand calculators, 
cameras, metalforming machine tools, food 
processors, sporting equipment, motorcyles, 
stereo components, textile machinery, 
watches, tires, video components, pianos, 
footwear. For the last five years we have been 
running substantial trade deficits—in 1980 
approaching $25 billion. Ten years ago pro- 
ductivity—real output per hour of work— 
rose at an annual rate of 2.9 percent; since 
1977 productivity has delined 4 percent a 
year. We now have the highest percentage 
of obsolete plants, the lowest percentage of 
capital investment, and the lowest growth 
in productivity of any major industrial so- 
ciety other than Great Britain. 

In the face of this precipitous decline 
liberalism has been all but silent. It has 
been replaced by another ideology that prom- 
ises prosperity, but not social justice. This 
new ideology calls for government measures 
to raise the level of savings and reduce con- 
sumption, so that new capital can be created 
without fueling inflation. Although differ- 
ing in particulars, proposals that apply this 
ideology typically call for across-the-board 
income tax reductions coupled with tax re- 
ductions on savings and investment: reduc- 
tions in government spending, particularly 
for huge and growing programs like Social 
Security, Medicare, and welfare; and a re- 
laxation of government regulations pertain- 
ing to health safety, and the environment. 

These proposals would result in less social 
justice, if we define social justice as an 
equitable distribution of income and of pub- 
lic goods like clean air, clean water, opportu- 
nities for outdoor recreation, safe products, 
and safe working environments. Any across- 
the-board reduction in income taxes will 
especially benefit upper-income groups that 
now pay the most taxes. In addition, any tax- 
ing scheme that makes it more costly to 
spend earnings than to save them inevitably 
will hurt the poor (who have no choice but 
to spend a high proportion of their earn- 
ings) more than the rich (who can afford 
to defer consumption). This regressiveness 
will be made worse by cuts in Soial Security. 
Medicare, and welfare, upon which the poor 
and elderly are particularly dependent. 
Similarly, proposals to relax regulations gov- 
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erning health, safety, and the environment 
invariably will make the distribution of pub- 
lic goods less equitable. To the extent that 
clean air, clean water, outdoor recreation, 
safe products, and safe working conditions 
are not available to the population in gen- 
eral, they will become private commodities 
available only to those who can afford to buy 
them, by living in exclusive neighborhoods, 
buying bottled water, vacationing in pristine 
environments, and avoiding hazardous jobs. 

However troubling these proposals may be 
to the national conscience, the explicit prom- 
ise they offer of economic growth and pro- 
ductivity has given them political legitimacy. 
By abandoning its own promise of prosperity, 
liberalism has ceded the very ideal that rend- 
ered its vision of social justice palatable to 
the majority. Without that promise, liberal- 
ism’s call for social justice has become some- 
thing akin to charity, to be balanced against 
the more compelling goals of growth and 
productivity—a moral luxury to be afforded 
when and to the extent we can. At worst, 
it has become a demand for preserving eco- 
nomic relationships as they were when times 
were better: controlling price increases, 
erecting tariffs and quotas against foreign 
imports, regulating factory closings and re- 
locations, limiting direct investment abroad, 
and investing public funds in dying indus- 
tries. Without the promise of prosperity, 
liberalism's argument to the majority has 
become a paean to the status quo. 

If liberalism is to regain ideological pre- 
dominance during the 1980s it must rees- 
tablish a rational connection between pros- 
perity and social justice. But it cannot do 
so by means of now discredited notions of 
aggregate demand management. Conserva- 
tives are right when they focus on the supply 
side of the economic ledger and ask what 
conditions will generate growth and produc- 
tivity. It is their answer that is wrong, not 
their question. 


Liberalism’s answer might be based in 
part on the experience of our international 
competitors who have grown and prospered 
during our decline. If there is a connection 
between prosperity and social justice, it is to 
be found there—in Japan's spectacular rise 
during the past 10 years from 40 percent ot 
our per capita national income to 85 percent; 
in West Germany’s rise during the same 
period from 68 percent to 105 percent; and in 
Sweden's rise from 90 percent to 112 percent. 
By any measure, each of these economies has 
outperformed ours over the last 10 years. Even 
though they are more dependent on im- 
ported oil than we are, their productivity in- 
creased at a faster rate than ours and their 
levels of unemployment remained lower. And 
notwithstanding what appears to be a pend- 
ing worldwide recession, within the next few 
years citizens in these countries are likely to 
enjoy a higher standard of living than our 
own citizens. 

This growth has been accomplished in 
conjunction with, not in opposition to, social 
justice. The distribution of income in these 
countries is more equitable than it is in the 
United States. In Sweden, the poorest 10 per- 
cent of the population now receives 2.4 per- 
cent of the yearly national income: in Japan, 
3.2 percent; in West Germany, 2.9 percent. In 
the US the poorest 10 percent of our popula- 
tion receives a much smaller share—only 1.5 
percent of our yearly national income. More- 
over, the salary differential between highest- 
and lowest-paid employees is much smaller 
in these countries than it is in the US. 
Swedish, Japanese, and West German cor- 
porate executives earn only about 40 to 60 
percent more money than the lowest-paid 
workers in their companies. In the US it is 
not unusual for executives to take home 
three times the pay of the lowest-paid work- 
ers, Some five-year pacts for corporate offi- 
cials run to eight million dollars or more, in- 
cluding pensions, stock options, accumulated 
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bonuses, and fringe benefits. And corporate 
taxes are higher in these countries than in 
the US. 

Social security and unemployment insur- 
ance are more generous in Sweden, Japan, 
and West Germany: 20.1 percent of Sweden's 
annual income goes to social security, while 
90 percent of the Swedish unemployed re- 
ceive substantial compensation; in Japan, 
9.7 percent of national income goes to social 
security, and 59 percent of the unemployed 
receive compensation—but Japanese com- 
panies provide many additional unemploy- 
ment and retirement benefits that bring the 
total much higher; and in West Germany, 
19.9 percent of national income goes to 
social security and 75 percent of the unem- 
ployed receive compensation. In the United 
States, on the other hand, only 9.3 percent 
of our national income goes to paying Social 
Security, and only 58 percent of our unem- 
ployed are compensated. 

In addition, employees have more job se- 
curity and better working conditions abroad: 
in Sweden, Japan, and West Germany work- 
ers cannot be fired arbitrarily, yet the vast 
majority of US employees can be dismissed 
without notice or reason, Swedish workers 
get five weeks of paid vacation each year; 
Japanese and West German workers receive 
four weeks. In the United States, the average 
employee receives only two and a half weeks 
of vacation per year. In Sweden, 83 percent 
of employees are unionized; in Japan and 
West Germany approximately 40 percent of 
the work force is unionized. Workers in all 
three countries participate in management 
decision-making through various manage- 
ment-labor councils and committees. By Con- 
trast, less than 21 percent of US employees 
are unionized, and there is little opportunity 
for labor participation in management. 

Nor have these countries sacrificed health, 
safety, and the environment in pursuit of 
growth and productivity. Unlike the US. 
each has a substantial national health in- 
surance , financed by government 
and industry. Infant mortality (a measure 
of public health) is substantially lower in 
Sweden (eight per 1,000 live births), Japan 
(8.9), and West Germany (nine) than it is 
in the United States (14.1). Industrial acci- 
dents per 100,000 people are fewer in Sweden 
(2.4) and West Germany (2.5) than in the 
United States (3.1), although Japan's record 
is worse than ours in this regard (3.7). And 
environmental regulation in each of these 
countries is at least as strict as it is now in 
the United States; the environments of these 
countries are less contaminated by carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbons, and nitrogen oxides 
than ours. 

But wait, you say. These nations can enjoy 
prosperity and social justice because they 
don’t have our huge military expenditures. 
Last year we spent $520 per person on de- 
fense, while Sweden spent only $103, Japan 
$87, and West Germany $266. Arguably, had 
we been able to invest most of those funds 
on research, development, new factories and 
equipment, we could have enjoyed higher 
growth and had additional funds left over 
for social programs and for public goods like 
clean air. Viewed in these terms, our problem 
has been precisely what conservative supply- 
siders say it has been: too few resources for 
new investment. According to this view, un- 
less we drastically reduce military spending 
(a course many liberals would feel uneasy in 
recommending), we have no choice but to 
sacrifice some degree of social justice for 
the sake of greater productivity. 

But look again. Although conservatives 
place great faith in capital formation as the 
primary source of future productivity, the 
relationship between capital investment and 
return is not at all clear. Our rate of produc- 
tivity growth declined between 1967 and 1973, 
when the rate of growth of capital formation 
was stronger than it has been at any time in 
the postwar period. Indeed, in the last five 
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years, a larger share of our national product 
has been devoted to business investment 
than at any other time since World War II. 
Our annual investment in manufacturing as 
a percentage of manufacturing output has 
increased steadily over the decade, and has 
not been substantially below that of Japan, 
West Germany, or Sweden. In any event, as 
our economy has shifted from manufacturing 
to services, the amount of capital we need to 
sustain rapid growth has diminished. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1978, while employment in 
manufacturing rose 21 percent, the number 
of persons providing services grew by 72 per- 
cent. Service businesses use less capital. In- 
vested capital per employee (in 1972 dollars) 
amounted in 1976 to $29,100 in manufactur- 
ing but only slightly more than $20,000 in the 
service sector. 

If our overall level of investment is not 
responsible for our economic woes, what is? 
How have our international competitors 

to achieve unparalleled growth and 
social justice without investing a much high- 
er percentage of their manufacturing in- 
come? In advanced industrial countries 
productivity and economic growth depend 
not so much on overall level of investment as 
upon how investment is used. Within com- 
plex industrial systems there are so many 
potential bottlenecks and critical levers, so 
many transactions to be coordinated within 
and among public and private bureaucracies, 
and therefore so much room for either pro- 
ductive collaboration or crass manipulation, 
that the amount of resources available for 
investment may be less important than how 
the investment is directed and absorbed. Put 
simply, the organization of an advanced 
economy can either encourage productivity— 
by channeling investment into industries or 
processes which are capable of yielding high 
output, and generating high morale and 
motivation in the work force—or it can dis- 
courage productivity by doing the opposite. 

How have we used our precious capital? 
Much of it has been put to non-productive 
uses—rearranging existing industrial assets 
rather than building new productive 
strength. In the last three years, for exam- 
ple, some $100 billion of corporate cash re- 
sources have been used to acquire existing 
corporate assets through tender offers— 
offers by one company to purchase a con- 
trolling share of the stock of another com- 
pany. So far this year alone, merger activity 
is running at a $50 billion annual rate. Or 
consider the rampant speculation now under 
way in commodity futures: 76 million fu- 
tures contracts were traded last year, up 
from 13.6 million in 1970—a 458 percent gain 
compared to a 174 percent increase in stock 
market volume during the same period. For- 
eign currency contracts, financial futures, 
and real estate add to the growing list of 
speculative investments. Indeed, collectively 
we invest more money in mortgages than we 
do in all U.S. businesses put together—and 
the bulk of this goes into inflating the value 
of existing homes rather than into new home 
construction. We also invest over $10 billion 
8 year in lawsuits among companies. 

Although this asset-rearranging activity 
does not directly use up scarce capital re- 
sources—dollars merely exchange hands 
among speculative players—it is indirectly 
wasteful. It creates vast service industries 
in law, accounting, tax consulting, and fi- 
nance, to which some of our most talented 
people are drawn. It diverts the attention 
of corporate executives, who spend their 
time fending off takeovers, responding to 
depositions, and devising novel tax and ac- 
counting schemes rather than building bet- 
ter products. 

Sweden, Japan, and West Germany invest 
® much smaller percentage of their savings 
in these sorts of non-productive, asset-re- 
arranging ventures. Unfriendly corporate 
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takeovers are rare. Proportionately fewer re- 
sources flow into home mortgages or futures 
contracts. There are far fewer lawsuits, fewer 
lawyers and accountants. Out of every 10,000 
citizens in Japan, only one is a lawyer and 
three are accountants. In the U.S., 20 are 
lawyers and 40 are accountants. Out of the 
same group in Japan, 400 are engineers and 
scientists; here only 70 are engineers or 
scientists. 

Nor, in comparison to Sweden, Japan, and 
West Germany, have we done a particularly 
good job of motivating our work force. Our 
industries are plagued by chronic absentee- 
ism and work stoppages. The average num- 
ber of days lost each year to industrial dis- 
putes for every 1,000 employees is 1,349 in 
the U.S., compared to 39 in Sweden, 244 in 
Japan, and 56 in West Germany. Moreover, 
American craftsmanship is notoriously poor. 
“Made in USA" is becoming synonymous 
with “second-rate.” Products manufactured 
in Sweden, Japan, and West Germany are 
famous for their fine craftsmanship. 


Disaffection among U.S. employees is by no 
means limited to the lowest rungs of the 
employment ladder. U.S. companies are dis- 
covering that they must keep a watchful eye 
on middle-level executives, lest they syste- 
matically embezzle company funds, abuse 
perquisites, or abscond with trade secrets. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce estimates 
that American businesses lose approximately 
$44 billion each year from white-collar crime. 
Loyalty cannot be presumed even at the 
highest levels, as fast-paced senior execu- 
tives increasingly desert their company suites 
for larger bonuses and better stock options 
elsewhere. The average tenure of today’s 
chief executive is less than four 
hardly time enough in which to worry about 
long-term productivity. 

It is all too easy, when faced with these 
realities, to blame our weak national char- 
acter, our moral decrepitude, or our narcissis- 
tic national impulses. But citizens of Sweden, 
Japan, and West Germany are as acquisitive, 
self-indulgent, and fun-loving as we. On the 
other hand, these three countries represent 
as diverse a set of histories, traditions, and 
norms as are likely to be found among ad- 
vanced industrial nations. So there is no cul- 
turally determined secret to their success. 
The difference between them and us is less 
one of national character than it is of eco- 
nomic organization, and the effects of that 
organization upon a citizenry’s sense of 
shared purpose. 

Citizens of Sweden, West Germany, and 
Japan appear to have more of a shared com- 
mitment to productivity. There are, to be 
sure, differences of opinion in each of these 
countries about how to achieve productivity 
and there are the inevitable pulls and tugs 
of interest groups and geographic regions vy- 
ing for prominence. But overall, the extent 
to which all segments of the work force— 
blue-collar, white-collar, management, gov- 
ernment—take responsibility for improving 
industrial output is impressive. Indeed, 
blue-collar employees in these countries are 
among the most vocal proponents of new 
productive investment. 

By contrast, our work force at every level 
lacks a sense of shared purpose. In a Harris 
poll conducted several years ago, 70 percent 
of U.S. workers agreed that management and 
shareholders benefit from increases in pro- 
ductivity; but less than 20 percent felt that 
employees also benefit. Too often productiv- 
ity improvements result in layoffs, as fewer 
employees are needed to accomplish the 
same tasks. Alternatively, cash-rich compa- 
nies are seen to plow their earnings into 
acquisitions and mergers rather than into 
expansion and additional jobs. Or when ex- 
pansion does occur, too often it is in the 
form of new plants built as far away as pos- 
sible from unionized regions of the country, 
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where low-wage labor can be exploited. In- 
creasingly this has come to mean Mexico, 
South Korea, and Taiwan. 

Our productive processes are marked by 
suspicion, distrust, insecurity, and opportun- 
ism. Employees—white-collar and blue- 
collar alike—are sacked without warning. 
Factories close without warning. Even execu- 
tives are fired without warning. This fearful 
atmosphere inhibits the flow of accurate in- 
formation up the corporate hierarchy. Bad 
news is buried below, until—months or years 
later—it blossoms into a major crisis or 
scandal. Job insecurity discourages coopera- 
tion even among employees at roughly the 
same level. Why help your junior colleague 
if there is a risk he will displace you when he 
learns his job? Since the “system” appears to 
be rigged, the only rational response is to be 
selfish and cunning. 

Within a productive system that depends 
on cooperation and good faith, we have 
spawned a dominant work ethic character- 
ized by cynical indifference and manipula- 
tion. Its most visible symptoms are shoddy 
workmanship and work stoppages. In its more 
insidious form it means a paper entrepre- 
neurialism that merely rearranges industrial 
assets through merger, acquisition, lawsuit, 
tax dodge, or outright speculation, rather 
than devoting capital to new production. 

We cannot contrive social cohesion, of 
course. Our melting-pot culture invariably 
will suffer from tensions that more homoge- 
neous nations can avoid. But a collective 
commitment to increased productivity is 
possible here if premised upon a vision of 
social justice in which the fruits of produc- 
tivity are equitably shared, as they are in 
Sweden, Japan, and West Germany. A nar- 
rower differential between the highest- and 
lowest-paid employees; more generous Social 
Security, unemployment, and health insur- 
ance; a greater degree of job security and job 
safety; cleaner and healthier environments; 
broader participation in management—these 
factors may account for the greater shared 
commitment to productivity in Sweden, Ja- 
pan, and West Germany. Rather than con- 
stituting luxuries to be traded off against 
productivity, these elements of a more equi- 
table industrial organization may be critical 
to achieving it. 

Is social justice essential to productivity 
in an advanced industrial economy? That is 
the central issue that liberalism must begin 
to address in earnest. The task will not be 
easy. The data are disconcertingly “soft”— 
describing the psychological and social con- 
ditions under which productivity thrives. But 
a set of hypotheses about human motivation 
in an advanced industrial system based upon 
social justice is no less plausible, and no more 
verifiable, than the very different social and 
psychological hypotheses behind the con- 
servative ideology. 

To the question, “what conditions will 
generate growth and productivity?” con- 
servatives have responded with a set of pre- 
scriptions premised upon the hypothetical 
power of human greed and fear. A society 
that simultaneously offers both the prospect 
of substantial wealth and the threat of se- 
vere poverty surely will inspire great feats 
of personal daring, dazzling entrepreneurial- 
ism, and cutthroat ambition. But just as 
surely it may reduce the capacity of its 
members to work together toward a common 
end. The conservative promise of prosperity 
is an ideology suited to a frontier economy 
in which risk-taking is apt to be more so- 
cially productive than cooperation, but it is 
hardly appropriate to an advanced industrial 
economy in which collaboration is critical. 
Liberalism must reestablish the connection 
between prosperity and social justice. In an 
advanced industrial economy like ours, and 


just those of our more productive neigh- 
bors, this is the only supply-side theory that 
makes lasting sense. 
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[From the New Republic, May 9, 1981] 
INDUSTRIES IN DISTRESS 
(By Robert B. Reich) 


As the Japanese continue to tug on the 
loosest threads of our industrial fabric, 
there is increasing danger that the American 
economy may unravel. The problem is that 
we have no systematic means of repairing 
the weave once the threads start to come 
undone. One after another, the tattered in- 
dustries have been pulling the sound ones 
down with them. Now it’s autos, and the 
Reagan administration’s current approach 
to that industry is not going to help. 

Bill Brock, the sadministration’s trade 
negotiator, was off to Tokyo two weeks ago. 
His mission was to pressure his Japanese 
hosts to put “voluntary” restrictions on their 
car exports to the U.S. By the end of last 
week it appeared that he had succeeded. The 
plan has obvious political advantages. It will 
give the industry and the United Auto Work- 
ers what they want—a barrier against the 
Toyotas, Hondas, and Datsuns that are dis- 
placing Fords, Chevrolets, and Plymouths. 
US auto makers like the plan because it will 
allow them both to raise prices and to re- 
claim a share of the US market. The hope 
is that this will give them the capital needed 
for retooling. At the same time, the plan 
allows the administration to stick to its 
free-trade rhetoric. Vice President Bush has 
noted that the administration has “stopped 
short of asking the Japanese” to restrict 
their exports, and that the administration 
won't “go down the slippery slope of pro- 
tectionism.” Technically, he was telling the 
truth. It won't be necessary to make a for- 
mal, explicit request of the Japanese. They 
are well aware of pending legislation to limit 
auto imports. So Japan's “independent” de- 
cision to restrict its auto exports will create 
no damaging precedent for US trade policy. 
What the Japanese decide to do is their own 
business. 


This hidden trade barrier will be a trifle 
less visible than the voluntary restrictions 
and “orderly marketing agreements” that the 
US has negotiated with increasing frequency 
over the last 20 years. These agreements in 
turn have been less visible, and thus more 
politically expedient, than the tariffs and 
quotas that shaped our trade policy before 
them. Hidden agreements of this kind are 
costly to America, not only because of the 
higher consumer prices they generate but 
also because they are relatively immune from 
public scrutiny. They are perfect devices for 
& government that wants protection from 
imports but doesn’t want to admit it. Pre- 
cisely because hidden trade barriers are hard 
to identify, control, or measure, they ulti- 
mately threaten the entire fragile system of 
international free trade, which is dependent 
upon informal policing and goodwill. 

Like all devices that artificially maintain 
the price of domestic goods, these voluntary 
restrictions send costly ripples through the 
rest of the economy, undermining other do- 
mestic industries that depend upon the 
restricted imported goods. In an economy 
increasingly subject to foreign trade, any 
import barrier is apt to jeopardize the com- 
petitiveness of related industries. For exam- 
ple, the protection accorded US textile man- 
ufacturers, culminating in the Multi-Fiber 
Agreement of 1973, put American clothing 
manufacturers at a competitive disadvantage 
in world trade, since they had to pay higher 
prices for the textiles they used. To com- 
pound the damage, these restraints encour- 
aged foreign textile manufacturers to shift 
their production to apparel, thereby chan- 
neling their cheap textiles into the US mar- 
ket through finished goods. Hong Kong, 
Korea, and Taiwan soon were flooding the US 
market with cheap clothes—causing US ap- 
parel manufacturers in turn to seek protec- 
tion. In precisely the same Way, restrictions 
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on steel imports have driven up the price of 
domestic steel—thereby adding to the com- 
petitive woes of US automakers, who pur- 
chase over 20 percent of domestic steel 
output. 

Voluntary import restrictions also encour- 
age foreign manufacturers to upgrade their 
products as a way of maintaining their for- 
eign earnings in the face of the limited 
quantity they can export. Thus the restric- 
tions often push foreign producers into the 
more expensive or specially tailored end of 
the US market, where domestic manufac- 
turers otherwise have their best chance of 
maintaining competitiveness. In steel, re- 
strictions on imports have encouraged for- 
eign manufacturers to shift their production 
to specialty steel products, such as stainless- 
steel bars and alloy tool steel. Specialty steel 
had been the most competitive part of the 
domestic steel industry, relatively immune 
from foreign imports. Since this shift in for- 
eign production, specialty-steel manufactur- 
ers have suddenly found themselves directly 
challenged by Asian and European produc- 
ers who are now intent on gaining a larger 
share of the US specialty-steel market. 


Notwithstanding these substantial costs to 
the economy at large, voluntary export re- 
strictions have provided the US industries 
they’re supposed to protect with very little 
real protection. For one thing, exporters 
from countries not subject to the agreements 
have rushed in to take advantage of what- 
ever marketing opportunities the restrictions 
create. For another, manufacturers from re- 
stricted countries have shifted their opera- 
tions to non-restricted countries, thus cir- 
cumventing the agreements. Or foreign 
manufacturers have simply altered their 
products so that they fall outside the agree- 
ments. In response to a flood of imported 
shoes from Korea and Taiwan, voluntary 
export agreements were negotiated with 
these countries in 1977. One year later, foot- 
wear imports from Hong Kong, Italy, and 
Brazil had more than filled the gap. And be- 
cause the 1977 agreements had not covered 
rubber footwear, Korean and Taiwanese 
manufacturers merely changed the composi- 
tion of their products, substituting rubber 
for certain parts. In no time, millions of 
Americans were wearing rubber shoes from 
Korea and Taiwan. 


The same sad story followed a 1977 agree- 
ment with Japan voluntarily limiting 
Japan’s export of color television receivers. 
By 1978, color sets were streaming into the 
United States from Taiwan, Korea, and 
Singapore. After agreements were reached 
with these countries, the TVs began enter- 
ing the US in the form of sub-assemblies and 
components, which were not restricted by 
the agreements. Since by this time most US 
television manufacturers already had estab- 
lished their own overseas operations to pro- 
duce their own sub-assemblies and compo- 
nents, they were in no position to seek yet 
another round of agreements restricting 
these imports as well. 


At best, voluntary restrictions have only 
postponed the competitive decline of the in- 
dustries they have sought to protect. They 
have not helped these industries improve 
their long-term competitive positions. The 
steel industry, for example, failed to take 
advantage of the breathing space it entoyed 
after the first round of voluntary restrictions 
that went into effect in 1969. In fact, the 
industry's capital expenditures for each of 
the six subsequent vears were below the 1968 
level. Nor did the steel industry undertake 
anv mator restructuring after the “trigger- 
price” system was initiated in 1977. The same 
failure to retool during periods of protection 
has characterized most of the textile, ap- 
parel. footwear, and color television in- 
dustries. 

Part of the problem has been that the 
US government has never conditioned pro- 
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tection upon an industry’s explicit agree- 
ment to restructure. But industries in de- 
cline typically have difficulty raising the cap- 
ital necessary for restructuring. Tax credits 
and depreciation allowances don't help, 
since there are no profits to deduct them 
from, Banks and investors don’t like to sink 
money into enterprises that show little 
promise of profitability in the short run. 
The US government could step in to fill this 
gap but, with the exception of bailouts for 
near-bankrupt firms like Lockheed and 
Chrysler, the government has not developed 
any positive program for helping industries 
restructure. The Trade Act of 1974 autho- 
ized the government to provide limited loans 
and loan guarantees to companies injured 
by foreign competition, but it restricted eli- 
gibility to companies that already had ex- 
perienced an absolute decrease in sales or 
production. As a result, these funds have 
come too late, after companies have been 
seriously weakened, and the help has gone 
to the weakest companies within the indus- 
try rather than to those that have the best 
chance of regaining world market share. In 
any case, the funding has been too limited. 
In the apparel industry, the average grant 
has been approximately one million dollars— 
not nearly enough to permit major retooling. 

The only kind of industry restructuring 
in which the US government has directly 
participated has been the negative one ot 
rolling back health, safety, and environmen- 
tal regulations. The suto and steel industries 
consistently have argued that such rollbacks 
arẹ necessary preconditions for their com- 
petitive survival. In response, recent admin- 
istrations have trimmed, rescinded, or 
extended timetables for complying with as- 
sorted regulations. In conjunction with its 
push for Japanese restraint, the Reagan Bd- 
ministration has announced that it would 
relax or rescind 34 environmental and safety 
regulations upon automobiles. 


But industry investments required by 
health, safety, and environmental regula- 
tions have had only a marginal impact upon 
their international competitiveness. During 
the 1970s the steel industry spent an average 
of $365 million annually to reduce pollution 
and improve worker safety—about 17 percent 
of its total capital investment during the 
decade. Japanese steel manufacturers, mean- 
while, spent more than twice as much money 
to control pollution and protect the safety 
of their workers. The West Germans were 
not far behind. Moreover, 48 percent of the 
cost of the pollution-abatement required of 
US manufacturers was underwritten by state 
and local governments through industrial 
development bonds. Clearly, regulatory re- 
quirements cannot be held responsible for 
the competitive decline of US industry, and 
regulatory rollbacks are unlikely to result in 
industrial revitalization. Even if Detroit re- 
tains all the money it hopes to save by avoid- 
ing regulations—an estimated $1.4 billion 
over the next five years—it won't come close 
to raising the $80 billion it needs to retool 
sufficiently and regain competitiveness with 
the Japanese. 

As a practical matter, could successive ad- 
ministrations have done any differently? The 
answer is yes. In the face of urgent demands 
for declining industries and their unions for 
relief from imports, wasn’t protection in some 
form politically inevitable? The answer is 
no. These competitive problems have been 
compounded over decades, The government 
could have worked closely with the most com- 
petitive businesses and their unions in each 
of these industries at an early stage. By an- 
ticipating serious competitive declines, it 
could have developed a politically acceptable 
strategy for salvaging the industry through 
carefully targeted export subsidies, funds for 
new investment, aid in developing foreign 
markets, and programs to retrain and relocate 
permanently laid-off workers. 
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Ironically, the most competitive businesses 
in each of these industries—and their in- 
dustrial customers—neither sought nor want- 
ed protection initially, but had it thrust 
upon them. This was the case for much 
of the textile industry in the face of the 
protection accorded raw-fiber producers; for 
a significant portion of the clothing industry 
with regard to protection given to textile 
manufacturers; for part of the shoe indus- 
try—particularly dealers and retailers—in the 
face of the protection given to footwear man- 
ufacturers; and for specialty-steel producers 
and auto makers in light of the protection 
given to carbon-steel manufacturers, Simi- 
larly, it was no accident that in 1979 a robust 
General Motors opposed tariff protection 
against Japanese imports, while Ford clam- 
ored for it. Seeing its own profits threatened 
from abroad, a less confident General Motors 
has now joined the pro-protection chorus. 

The US government could have taken po- 
litical advantage of these differences within 
industries by strengthening the most com- 
petitive businesses and helping workers find 
new jobs. Instead, it watched passively as 
one industry after another lost market share 
to foreign producers. Finally, the least com- 
petitive businesses within each industry have 
been able to form strong political coalitions— 
often with the support of organized labor— 
to demand and obtain protection. This pat- 
tern has become so common, and the mutual 
responses of industry and government so 
routine, that the eventual strategy for “sav- 
ing” the US auto industry was to be expected. 
The only change in tactics over the years 
has been a gradual movement on the part 
of the government toward export restrictions 
that are less formal and less visible, resting 
upon ever more subtle trade “discussions,” 
suggestions, and veiled threats. 

A nation cannot simply ignore its declining 
industries in hopes that market forces will 
somehow take care of the problem. Our pre- 
sent economy is less able to adjust on its own 
to such declines than at any time in the re- 
cent past. Fifteen years ago, when only eight 
percent of our economy was subject to for- 
eign trade and we enjoyed rapid growth, a 
decline in one industry typically was offset 
by increases in another. Capital and labor 
could shift fairly easily out of old enterprises 
and into new. But today, with more than 20 
percent of our economy exposed to foreign 
trade and with much slower domestic growth, 
these adjustments are far more difficult. In- 
dustry declines are not automatically offset 
by growing domestic enterprises that will 
absorb the newly freed capital and labor. In- 
stead, all too often, the new growth takes 
place sabroad—attracting our capital but 
stranding our labor within vast regional 
pockets of unemployment. The political and 
social costs of these dislocations are becom- 
ing too high to be ignored. We have only two 
practical choices to make about our declining 
industries. We can protect them from foreign 
competition by erecting tariffs, quotas, or 
“voluntary” export agreements, and by sacri- 
ficing the health and safety of workers and 
consumers. Or we can ease the adjustment 

. of capital and labor out of declining indus- 
tries by assisting workers with retraining and 
relocating and by subsidizing the develop- 
ment of new businesses within the same 
region or community, while providing short- 
term funds to those portions of declining in- 
dustries that are capable of becoming com- 
petitive on their own. 

The U.S, has chosen to rely mostly on the 
first alternative, and the Reagan administra- 
tion shows no sign of altering that choice. 
Autos aren't the only example. Three weeks 
ago the administration quietly removed 
duty-free status for $3.8 billion worth of im- 
ports from Hong Kong, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Brazil, and Mexico—thereby substantially in- 
creasing the protection accorded U.S. manu- 
facturers of car parts, electrical goods, ferti- 
lizer, and chemicals. And if accepted by 
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Congress, the administration's proposed cuts 
in federal job-training and regional economic 
development programs will make it harder 
than ever for workers in declining industries 
to shift into new jobs. 

By contrast, our major trading partners— 
particularly Japan, West Germany, and 
France—have devised a variety of measures 
for accelerating the movement of capital and 
labor out of their declining industries. In re- 
cent years they have grown more sophisti- 
cated in their policies for retraining and relo- 
cating workers, for developing new industry 
in depressed regions, and for restructuring 
declining industries in ways that salvage 
their most comeptitive parts. 

In a world economy becoming increasingly 
integrated, advanced industrial nations must 
learn to divest themselves gracefully of their 
least competitive businesses. The future 
strength of the US economy will not depend 
on the production of automobiles or steel any 
more than will the future of the Japanese 
economy. Surely we will continue to have 
some automobile and steel-making capacity, 
particularly in high-technology components 
and in specialty steel. But the bulk of these 
industries inevitably will ge the way of tex- 
tiles, apparel, footwear, shipbuilding, and 
televisions—first to South Korea, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Singapore, Mexico, and Brazil, and 
then on to Malaysia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and the rest of Latin America. 

This pattern of industrial evolution can be 
expected to accelerate in the coming years as 
the costs of worldwide communication and 
transportation continue to drop. Major in- 
dustrial declines will be a continuous aspect 
of our economic life. After autos and steel it 
will be other mature industries such as petro- 
chemicals and home appliances. Meanwhile 
the competition for new markets will be 
shifting to now “knowledge-intensive” in- 
dustries like fiber-optics, robotics, fine chem- 
icals, semiconductors, and products derived 
from biotechnology. 

Ultimately, our economic future will de- 
pend on the speed and efficiency with which 
our capital and labor can find their way out 
of declining industries and into emerging 
ones. “Voluntary” export agreements and 
regulatory rolibacks just retard this necessary 
transition. Instead we need affirmative poli- 
cies that help distressed industries salvage 
their most competitive segments and that 
help workers adjust to change. Such policies 
will require—dread word—planning. Getting 
them enacted will require coalition-building. 
Anything less is not a strategy for economic 
development. It is a recipe for slow but sure 
economic decay. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW FISCAL 
YEAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, to- 
day marks the beginning of a new fiscal 
year—but it is a happy new year only 
for the privileged few. The administra- 
tion calls it a new beginning. But for mil- 
lions of average American families, it is 
not so much a new beginning as a sad be- 
ginning—the start of a year of hardshin 
and injustice as the administration’s 
unfair program takes effect. with its cruel 
combination of budget cuts for average 
families and tax cuts for the truly 
wealthy. 

Today also marks a different sort of 
beginning than the administration orig- 
inally had in mind—the beginning of ac- 
tion by Congress on their second eco- 
nomic program in the 8 short months 
they have been in office. 

The theme of their original program 
was great expectations. But with to- 
day's high interest rates, a more apt title 
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from Dickens would be bleak house. 
In fact. as they struggle to shore up their 
sagging plan, the current situation could 
also be called A Tale of Two Pro- 
grams—the old one that did not work, 
and the new one they proposed last week. 

The euphoria of July has given way 
to the reality of October. The bloom is 
off the rosy forecasts of last spring. 

Wall Street and the financial markets 
quietly pocketed their tax cuts—and then 
resoundingly cast votes of no confidence 
in the program. And now, as the budget 
cuts hit the streets today, millions of 
middle-class and low-income Americans 
will begin to feel the impact of drastic 
cutbacks in programs that have made a 
difference in their lives—helping stu- 
dents to pay for a college education, chil- 
dren to get a decent lunch in school, the 
elderly to exist on meager retirement in- 
come, the jobless to obtain the skills they 
need to work. 

The budget cuts have pulled the rug 
out from under all these families—while 
the tax cuts are installing wall-to-wall 
carpeting for the rich. 

The administration’s program is fun- 
damentally unfair. It is Government of 
the rich, by the rich, and for the rich. 

I reject a policy of perpetual budget 
cuts which take more and more from the 
middle class and the needy, in order to 
give more and more to the few Americans 
who are very wealthy. 

I reject a policy that afflicts the afflicted 
in order to comfort the comfortable. 

High interest rates. higher unemploy- 
ment and lower standards of health and 
education cannot move America forward. 
We cannot meet the needs of the 1980's 
by turning backward to the world of the 
1890's. 

I voted against the administration’s 
$750 billion tax cut because it was unfair 
to average Americans and because its 
size was unwise in an unstable economy. 
And I am proud of that vote. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that 
it is unfair to hand the oil industry $33 
billion in tax subsidies, while slashing 
help for the handicapped and energy as- 
sistance for families with higher fuel 
bills. 

I believe that it is unfair to give most 
of the tax reductions to one-twentieth 
of our taxpayers, while cutting social 
security for our senior citizens. 

I believe that it is unfair to pursue a 
monetary policy under which Gulf and 
Mobil can borrow over $5 billion each in 
a single 2-day period, but a working 
family cannot obtain a home mortgage 
even at the fantastic interest rate of 19 
percent. 

If economists were psychiatrists, they 
would diagnose this current distress as 
the symptom of a schizophrenic eco- 
nomic policy. It makes no sense to rev 
up the economy with massive tax cuts 
and huge increases in spending for de- 
fense, while simultaneously slamming on 
the brakes with the highest interest rates 
in history. 

The lesson of these painful weeks is 
becoming clearer every day. Monetarism 
and supply-side economics do not mix. 
An economic policy divided against it- 
self cannot stand. Unless we put our eco- 
nomic house in order, we are doomed to a 
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dismal future of endless inflation, end- 
less unemployment, endless budget de- 
endless hardship for the 


ficits, and 
people. 

I favor a balanced budget and a policy 
of price restraint to bring inflation down. 
That is why I sought to condition the 
third year of the tax cut on the state of 
our economy. And that is why we should, 
at the very least, repeal the new $33 
billion tax break for the oil companies. 

Above all else, we must offer creative 
solutions to the new problems of the 
1980’s. Democrats must be the party of 
both principle and practicality—which 
has always been our mission in the his- 
tory of this land. Where Federal regula- 
tions are excessive, we must deregulate— 
which was a Democratic initiative in the 
first place. Where programs are ineffec- 
tive, we must end them. But when they 
are worthwhile, we must continue to 
fight for them. 

That fight was harder for us to make 
earlier this year. But now is a time when 
all Americans understand that our need 
is not for another quick fix, but a fair 
policy to close budget deficits, to bring 
interest rates down, to restore a just 
prosperity, and to heal the deeping di- 
visions within our country. 

The administration is clinging to its 
claim that today marks a new begin- 
ning—but for all those who will suffer, 
it is the beginning of the end for their 
best hopes. 


THE BEGINNING OF A NEW 
FISCAL YEAR 


Mr, FORD. Madam President, today 
marks the beginning of a new fiscal year, 
the first complete fiscal year of the 
Reagan administration. 

I want to congratulate President 
Reagan for the political success he has 
achieved in persuading Congress to ac- 
cept almost all of his budget and tax 
cut proposals. I think our distinguished 
majority leader, Senator Baker, and the 
distinguished House minority leader 
Representative MICHEL, also deserve a 
great deal of credit for their success in 
lining up solid Republican support for 
the President’s new economic plan. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in recent days that current eco- 
nomic conditions cannot be attributed 
to the new administration, because, after 
all, the new budget and tax cuts do not 
begin until October 1, That is not en- 
tirely correct; President Reagan has 
been in office 8 months now and has 
had time to make some significant 
changes in that short period of time. 
He has been able to institute a new cap- 
ital cost recovery tax system to spur in- 
creased corporate investment. He has 
been able to repeal a great many Fed- 
eral regulations and to rescind several 
billion dollars in fiscal year 1981 spend- 
ing. In additioh, he has been able to 
shepherd the Federal Reserve Board 
through public criticism of its tight 
monetary policy. 

Furthermore, the administration has 
been in office a sufficient amount of time 
to create a certain confidence, or should 
I say insecurity, in the financial com- 
munity as to future economic conditions. 
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But, I will accept that the major part 
of the new economic order, as proposed 
by President Reagan, does not go into 
effect until today. The President asked 
for time and he has said many times 
that these policies will only slowly bring 
a change in the economy. I am willing 
to give him time and to let his pro- 
grams have their impact on the econ- 
omy. But, as we give the President and 
his programs a chance to work, I also 
hope that we can hold the administra- 
tion up to its grand promises of economic 
prosperity without pain. 

Today, October 1, the first part of the 
new supply-side tax cut goes into effect 
and for the average income family of 
four, the increase in take home pay 
should average around $5 to $10 a week. 
Of course, for higher upper income fam- 
ilies, the across-the-board supply-side 
tax cut will mean a somewhat larger 
weekly tax cut. This is only right accord- 
ing to the administration—after all, it 
says, the wealthy pay more in taxes, save 
more money, and the tax savings will en- 
courage them to work longer, harder and 
be more productive. I do not know if that 
is true or not, but I again here am will- 
ing to give the President time to see if 
that does, in fact, work. 

For my own State of Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 1 is an especially important day. 
Kentucky is a comparatively poor State. 
Consequently, it will be among the States 
hardest hit by the budget cuts. It is my 
understanding that 28,000 Kentuckians 
currently receiving AFDC will lose their 
benefits and be ineligible for medicaid. 

Another 12,000 will lose social security 
disability payments and 27,000 more will 
be ineligible for food stamps. In addi- 
tion, starting today, children will pay 
more for their school lunches and the 
new system of block grants will go into 
effect in the State. 4 

The administration considered these 
people and these people-oriented pro- 
grams expendable, the fat in the Federal 
budget and an obstacle to economic 
growth. 

And for these people, the start of a 
new fiscal year will be far from a happy 
occasion. 

Yes; today all the talk of recent 
months about budget cuts and tax cuts 
moves from the abstract to reality. To- 
day, nearly every American will be 
touched in one way or another, positive 
or negative, by the new economic re- 
covery plan. 

I truly hope that we have done the 
right thing. I know that many of these 
programs were in dire need of reform. 
At the same time, however, I worry that 
in some instances we have cut too far, 
too fast and that individuals truly in 
need of Government help will be forced 
to endure further hardship and suffer- 
ing. 

So, like it or not and for better or for 
worse, welcome all to the new year. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC PRO- 
GRAM WILL NOT WORK 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today marks 
the beginning of a new role for the Fed- 
eral Government as prescribed by Presi- 
dent Reagan’s economic retovery pro- 
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gram. If the economy responds as poorly 
to the budget cuts and tax cuts which go 
into effect today, as it has over the last 
2 to 3 months since the package was en- 
acted, then the President will be forced 
to continue to come back to Congress in 
search of a recovery program for his 
own economic recovery program, as he 
did last week. This will be no surprise to 
those of us who have argued from the 
beginning that the President’s proposals, 
particularly the expensive personal in- 
come tax cuts, just will not work. 

President Reagan has achieved the 
economic program he wanted. Over the 
coming months, we will be seeing the 
effects of cuts in medicaid, food stamps, 
job training programs—all the ways a 
just society tries to help the poor, the 
sick, the elderly, the jobless. In my own 
State of Colorado Federal spending for 
important social services such as school 
lunches, child abuse programs, and spe- 
cial medical care will be reduced to $30.4 
million in fiscal year 1982 from current 
spending levels of $35.5 million. In addi- 
tion more than 3,000 families in my State 
will face reduced benefits under the aid 
to family with dependent children pro- 
gram. Almost 5,000 families will become 
ineligible for such benefits. We will also 
be seeing the effects of the tax cut too. 
Although most of us will not notice much 
difference in our take-home pay, the 
chances are excellent we will see a differ- 
ence in inflation—higher interest rates— 
higher—and the Federal deficit—higher. 

It has been clear from the start, that 
the President’s economic program will 
not work. For an administration that 
professes as much faith in the market- 
place as this one, there is a surprising 
failure to recognize the markets’ judg- 
ment. Neither Wall Street nor Main 
Street have reacted enthusiastically to 
the President’s recovery program. 

Last week, the President had to come 
back to Congress for a bailout. The 
President cited a number of reasons for 
returning to Congress for further budget 
cuts in a budget already stripped to the 
bone in many areas. He said, for exam- 
ple, that Congress “has taken actions 
that could add even more to the cost of 
Government.” But he failed to mention 
his administration has been behind and 
supportive of any new spending approved 
by Congress. 

He also noted that in the euphoria fol- 
lowing passage of the budget bill, he 
failed to mention he did not get all of 
what he wanted. 


The President neglected to point out, 
however, that what caused his economic 
program to sink was the enormous 3- 
year tax cut scheduled to go into effect 
next week. A month after its passage 
the stock market had dropped 80 points, 
the bond market hit all-time lows, and 
interest rates were at all-time highs. 


We have known all along that the 
President could not have it all—massive 
increases in defense spending, an enor- 
mous tax cut, and a balanced budget in 
1984. Since he still refuses to admit that, 
we can only assume he will continue to 
ask Congress to bail him out with more 
and more spending cuts. deeper and 
deeper into programs the American peo- 
ple support. 
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We must reject the President’s eu- 
phoria-clouded vision, and we must re- 
ject his latest plans to achieve it. 

What the President has proposed is 
not likely to win much congressional 
support—and therefore little Wall Street 
support either. The most sensible way 
to rescue the President’s sinking pro- 
gram remains the simplest one: to delay 
the personal income tax cuts. 

The personal tax cuts should be post- 
poned until the budget is balanced. Such 
a step would reduce the 1982 deficit by 
$26 billion—even more than the Presi- 
dent is proposing—and would signal the 
financial markets that we are serious 
about balancing the budget. 

Unless we take this step, we will, as 
the President said last week, have to 
keep cutting and cutting into programs 
that the majority of Americans support. 
It is time for us to get the Federal deficit 
under control—not by cutting deeper and 
deeper into programs Americans sup- 
port, but by delaying the personal tax 
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CRIME CONTROL 


S. 1688—CAREER CRIMINAL LIFE SENTENCE 
ACT OF 1981 
S. 1689—INCARCERATION OF STATE PRISONERS 

SENTENCED TO LIFE AS CAREER CRIMINALS IN 

FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 
S. 1690—REHABILITATION REQUIRING STATES TO 

PROVIDE PRISONERS A TRADE BEFORE PAROLING 

THEM 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alaska for allowing me 
the opportunity at this time to send to 
the deck three bills and ask that they be 
referred to the appropriate committee or 
committees. 

These bills deal with the issue of crime 
control in the United States. 

This day, October 1, 1981, is the ap- 
propriate time to submit these bills for 
consideration of the Senate in light of 
the fact that the economic recovery pro- 
gram starts today and that on Monday of 
this week the President of the United 
States used the occasion of a speech be- 
fore the International Chiefs of Police to 
speak out on the issue of violent crime 
in this country. 

These three bills are designed to deal 
with violent street crime and contain an 
outline of Federal initiatives which I 
submit can be effective in dealing with 
violent street crime. 

The first bill deals with career crimi- 
nals and by that I mean, as defined in 
the statute, someone who is convicted of 
a series of offenses. 

This bill would make it a Federal 
offense when an individual after having 
been previously convicted of two or more 
robberies or burglaries is charged with a 
third robbery or burglary with the use of 
a firearm. 


My experience as district attorney of 
Philadelphia and the experience of many 
other law enforcement officials in this 
country has been that a relatively small 
number of career criminals commit a 
very large number of robberies and 
burglaries which are the most vicious 
forms of street crime in this country. 
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The unhappy experience in this Nation 
has been that the State court systems 
have not handled street crime because 
of lengthy delays and because of inade- 
quate sentencing. Careful research has 
been done on the constitutional aspects 
and I shall submit for the Recorp a de- 
tailed statement which establishes the 
requisite constitutional nexus of inter- 
state activity bottomed on the use of a 
firearm so that there is, realistically 
viewed, no constitutional issue involved 
on this measure. 

This proposal would be implementable 
without undue burden on Federal facili- 
ties because it would require no addi- 
tional police work since the investiga- 
tions are being accomplished at the pres- 
ent time by local law enforcement, and 
would simply involve the submission of 
an extra file to the U.S. attorney. 

I have conferred with officials of the 
Department of Justice, who have been 
favorably impressed with this proposed 
legislation, and the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Divi- 
sion, Lowell Jensen, has made the com- 
ment that this could be accommodated 
within the framework of existing U.S. 
attorney resources. 

The second piece of legislation which 
I propose deals with incarceration of 
career criminals in Federal institutions. 

The essence of the second bill is that 
when a State imposes a life sentence for 
an habitual criminal, that convict would 
be sent to a Federa) institution. A check 
has been made with Federal prison au- 
thorities who advise that Federal re- 
sources are sufficient to accommodate 
convicts under the terms of this bill 
where it would be prospective from the 
date of enactment. 

I circularized these bills among mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee last 
week, and today I will be circularizing 
them further among all Members of the 
Senate with a letter to each of my 
colleagues. 

On September 25 I wrote to the Presi- 
dent summarizing these two bills, and I 
shall submit a copy of that letter for the 
RECORD. 

The third bill which I am submitting 
today for referral to the appropriate 
committee deals with the correlative is- 
sue of rehabilitation. The aspect of 
criminal law enforcement to impose 
tough sentences on tough criminals and 
to have life sentences for those who are 
career criminals requires that at the 
same time a realistic effort be made at 
rehabilitation where that is possible to 
do. My experience as district attorney of 
Philadelphia, when I had occasion to 
visit all of the prisons of Pennsylvania, 
showed me that convicts are routinely 
released as functional illiterates and 
without a trade so that there should be 
no major wonder that those convicts 
return to the streets and commit more 
robberies and more burglaries. 

In the instance of the third bill, it 
would require that States make a good 
faith effort to see to it that those released 
after terms of imprisonment of 2 years or 
more are able to read and write and have 
a basic skill so that they will be able to 
earn their way on the outside world 
without resorting to a life of crime. 
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The second aspect of the rehabilitation 
line has not yet reached fruition because 
hearings are scheduled before the Juve- 
nile Justice Subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee which I Chair. That pro- 
posal will look for finding the critical 
spot in the life of the juvenile on the 
crime track to try to remove that juvenile 
from a life of crime. 

The pattern is repeated again and 
again where juveniles are traunts from 
school at 8 or 9, vandals at 9 or 10, petty 
larceny at 11 or 12, burglary at 13 and 14, 
robbery 15, and robbery-murder at 17. If 
they are not incarcerated at that junc- 
ture, they then proceed to a life as career 
criminals. 

My own sense is that there is a point 
in that crime cycle where the juveniles 
could be saved, both in terms of their 
own individual rehabilitation for useful 
lives in our society, and in order to re- 
lieve the burden of the career criminal 
who graduates from juvenile crime. As 
of this moment, as I say, I am not pre- 
pared to introduce legislation on that 
subject because it is going to require con- 
siderably more analysis and hearings 
which we have scheduled before the 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The importance of career criminals in 
the epidemic of violent crime in the 
United States and the role the Federal 
Government should play can be described 
as follows: 

VIOLENT CRIME HAS REACHED INTOLERABLE 

LEVELS 


For the past 15 years, Americans have 
suffered a grave and worsening epidemic 
of violent crime. From 1966-80, the num- 
ber of major offenses per year increased 
more than twofold. The increasing num- 
ber of offenses could not be explained 
by population growth. The crime rate— 
major crime per thousand population— 
also increased greatly over this period. 
The annual increase in the major crime 
rate usually exceeded the increase in the 
inflation rate and many years exceeded 
10 percent. 

Although the increases in the major 
crime rate moderated in the mid-1970's, 
in the last 2 years they have risen again 
sharply. The rate for all major crimes 
was up 10 percent in 1980 compared to 
1979 and in 1979 rose nearly 10 percent 
over 1978. The rate of violent crime in- 
creased even more. Burglary is now so 
common it affects 1 household in every 
14 each year. That means, on the aver- 
age, one burglary for every street in 
America. 

PERSONAL INJURIES AND FINANCIAL LOSSES OF 
CRIME VICTIMS ARE SUBSTANTIAL 

The violent crime epidemic causes im- 
measurable physical injury to innocent 
individuals. For example, one out of three 
robbery victims sustains injury. Damage 
and loss to property annually amounts 
to more than $8 billion. Annual losses 
from burglary alone are estimated at 
more than $3 billion. Of all the money 
and personal property taken by robbers 
and burglars, more than 75 percent is 
never recovered. 

COSTS OF CRIME AGGRAVATE INFLATION 


Financial losses arising directly from 
crimes like robbery and burglary and 
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from private expenditures attempting to 
avoid and insure against them add sig- 
nificantly to increases in the price of 
goods and services which must be paid 
by consumers. Thus, the economic losses 
from the crime epidemic fall not only 
on the immediate victims but on all 
Americans. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE ARE DAMAGED 


The epidemic of violent crime ad- 
versely affects commerce. Robberies of 
banks, stores, homes, and travelers di- 
rectly interfere with interstate commerce 
by impeding the free flow of funds, goods, 
services, and people. Burglaries increase 
insurance rates, depreciate real estate, 
accelerate the decline of neighborhoods, 
and otherwise indirectly interfere with 
interstate commerce. Both offenses in- 
crease the cost of operating businesses. 
Many stores close rather than continuing 
to be robbed and burglarized. The dam- 
age to the local community and to the 
local economy cannot be measured but is 
substantial. Interstate commerce and the 
national economy are also affected ad- 
versely. 

ROBBERIES AND BURGLARIES ARE THE MOST 
DAMAGING CRIMES TO SOCIETY 


Robberies and burglaries occur with 
far greater frequency than other violent 
felonies, affect many more people, and 
cause the greatest losses. A person is 40 
times more likely to be a victim of bur- 
glary and 7 times more likely to be a 
victim of robbery than of rape. 

Robberies involve physical violence, or 
the threat thereof, being deliberately di- 
rected against innocent individuals. 
Burglaries involve invasion of their 
homes or workplaces, violation of their 
privacy, and loss of their most personal 
and valued possessions. Often—30 per- 
cent for robberies—these offenses result 
in physical injuries; usually—90 percent 
for robberies—they result in significant 
financial loss; always they inflict psy- 
chological injury. Such crimes force peo- 
ple to live not in freedom but in fear. 
MOST ROBBERIES AND BURGLARIES ARE COM- 

MITTED BY CAREER CRIMINALS 

A high percentage of robberies and 
burglaries are committed by a limited 
number of repeat offenders. Many com- 
mit scores of offenses. Some studies esti- 
mate that the majority of these offenses 
are committed by career criminals. Ca- 
reer criminals often have no lawful em- 
ployment; their full-time occupation is 
crime for profit and many commit crimes 
on a daily basis. 

In New York City, for example, studies 
showed that only 1,100 recidivists were 
probably responsible for most of the 100,- 
000 robberies each year. Another study 
showed that only 49 imprisoned robbers 
admitted committing 10,000 felonies over 
20 years. A third study showed that only 
6 percent of those born in 1945 who com- 
mitted crimes were responsible for 80 
percent of the offenses of their age group. 
Various studies also indicate that for 
every time a career criminal is arrested 
for robbery or burglary, he has probably 
committed 10 to 20 such crimes. Career 
criminals commit robberies and burgla- 
ries interchangeably. 
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MANY ARE HEROIN ADDICTS 


Many career robbers and burglars are 
addicts. One study revealed that only 243 
heroin addicts committed 500,000 felonies 
over 11 years. Moreover, the study dem- 
onstrated that the frequency of their of- 
fenses was far greater when they were 
actually on the drugs. Many committed 
a felony nearly every day. 

Interstate trafficking in heroin and 
other dangerous drugs is primarily a 
Federal enforcement responsibility. 

MANY USE FIREARMS 

The most dangerous robbers and bur- 
glars are those who place in jeopardy the 
life and limb of their victims by the use 
of firearms. Nearly half of all robberies 
involve guns. 

These firearms circulate in interstate 
commerce. Most of these deadly weapons 
were illegally imported into or illegally 
distributed throughout the United States. 
Many of these firearms are cheap hand- 
guns known as “Saturday night specials” 
which have no lawful use and are carried 
in violation of law. The interstate traf- 
ficking in handguns is primarily a Fed- 
eral enforcement responsibility. 

CRIMINAL CONSPIRACIES ARE COMMON 


Career robbers and burglars often 
combine into criminal groups or gangs. 
Nearly half of all robberies involve mul- 
tiple perpetrators. 

ROBBERIES AND BURGLARIES ARE IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Such criminals often cross jurisdic- 
tional and State lines to commit their 
offenses. Moreover, they often distribute 
their stolen goods across State lines 
through professional fences. 

SOME LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES ARE 
OVERBURDENED 

Traditionally, enforcement of laws 
against most kinds of robberies and bur- 
glaries has been primarily the responsi- 
bility of State and local government. 
However, in some large urban jurisdic- 
tions, the criminal justice systems are so 
severely overloaded as to be incapable 
of combatting this epidemic of armed 
robberies and burglaries by career crimi- 
nals. Courts are often badly congested 
and a large backlog of pending cases 
often prevents prompt trials, resulting in 
more crimes by defendants on bail and 
decreasing the deterrent effect on others. 
These pressures, combined with prison 
overcrowding, also may encourage exces- 
sive plea bargaining and unduly short 
sentences. Consequently, career criminals 
remain at liberty to continue their crime 
sprees. 

Where the justice system is over- 
whelmed by the volume of crime and 
cases, the results are disastrous. For ex- 
ample, in New York City, there were 
539,000 felony complaints in 1979. Arrests 
were made in only 105,000 cases, 1 in 5. 
Of those arrested only 16,000—less than 
1 in 5—were indicted and 12,000 were 
convicted. Thus, only 1 in 10 arrests re- 
sulted in a finding of guilt. Of 12,000 con- 
victed, only 4,000 were sentenced to im- 
prisonment. That is only about 4 per- 
cent of those arrested. 

Two hundred thirty-five recidivist rob- 
bers arrested in New York City in 1980 
had an average of 12 prior adult arrests. 
They were believed responsible for up to 
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25,000 robberies. Despite such records, 

their average time spent in prison on 

prior crimes was only 6 months. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD SUPPLE- 
MENT STATE ENFORCEMNT IN SUCH JURIS- 
DICTIONS 


The capacity of Federal prosecutors 
and courts to safeguard the public in 
jurisdictions overwhelmed by violent 
crime by expeditiously convicting and 
removing such repeat robbers and bur- 
glars who use guns from society is well 
established and their resources are suffi- 
cient to enforce the proposed act. The 
Federal courts normally try criminal 
cases within 4 months compared to many 
cities which have trial delays of 1 year 
or more. Federal judges sentence seri- 
ous offenders to far longer terms than 
State judges in some jurisdictions. For 
example, the average sentence for bank 
robbery imposed by Federal judges is 15 
years; in New York City the typical sen- 
tence for robbery is only a few years. 
Federal investigative resources would 
not be required since the arrests would 
be made by local police on the basis of 
evidence they had secured. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF CITIZENS RE- 

QUIRE FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT 

The epidemic of robberies and bur- 
glaries violates the Federal constitu- 
tional rights of the victims. The U.S. 
Government has a legal responsibility to 
protect the people from domestic en- 
emies, insure domestic tranquility, guar- 
antee the right not to be deprived of life 
or property except by due process of law, 
and safeguard interstate commerce. 
Therefore, the Federal Government 
should assist in those jurisdictions which 
cannot combat the violent crime epi- 
demic on their own. 

SUPPLEMENTAL FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT IS CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE CONSTITUTION AND ES- 
TABLISHED NOTIONS OF FEDERALISM 
Career robbers and burglars who use 

firearms usually acquired them through 

interstate commerce, often dispose of 
stolen goods across State lines, often 
cross State lines to commit offenses, are 
frequently addicted to heroin which 

moves in interstate commerce, and di- 

rectly disrupt interstate commerce. 

Therefore, such career robbers and bur- 

glars are properly the subject of Fed- 

eal enforcement under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Where the 

States have not been able to remove them 

from society, it is as appropriate for 

the Federal Government to do so as to 
prosecute organized criminals and drug 
traffickers who also violate State statutes. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the three bills, my letter to the 
President dated September 25, 1981, and 
a factsheet showing the heavy incidence 
of violent crime as it relates to a small 
number of individuals committing a large 
number of robberies or burglaries. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 1688 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Career Criminal Life 
Sentence Act of 1981". 

Sec. 2. Chapter 103 of title 18, United States 
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Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“§ 2118. Career criminal life sentence 

“(a) Whoever commits, conspires, or at- 
tempts to commit a robbery or a burglary in 
violation of the felony statutes of a State or 
of the United States while using, threatening 
to use, displaying or possessing a firearm, 
after having been twice convicted of a rob- 
bery or a burglary in violation of the felony 
statutes of a State or the United States is a 
career criminal and upon conviction shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, defendants charged under this section 
shall be admitted to bail pending trial or 
appeal only as provided in capital cases and 
the sentence shall not be suspended. It is the 
intent of Congress that such defendants— 

“(1) be tried within sixty days; and 

“(2) have any appeal decided within sixty 


ys. 

“(c) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘United States’ includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any other territory or possession 
of the United States; 

“(2) ‘felony’ means any offense punishable 

by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year. 
“(d) No provision of this section shall oper- 
ate to the exclusion of any other Federal, 
State, or local law, nor shall any provisions 
of this Act be construed to invalidate any 
other provision of Federal, State, or local 
law.”. 

Sec. 3. The table of sections for chapter 103 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“2118. Career criminal life sentence.”’. 

Src. 4. It is the intent of Congress that in 
exercising its jurisdiction under this Act, the 
United States should ordinarily defer to State 
prosecution, However, if the Attorney General 
or a United States Attorney, in consultation 
with appropriate State or local officials, de- 
termines that there is a significant Federal 
interest in the case and the State authorities 
are unlikely to secure a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life, then Federal prosecution may 
be brought. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Congress finds that— 

(1) career criminals commit a large per- 
centage of the violent and major felonies 
afflicting society, causing immeasurable phys- 
ical injury to innocent persons and damage, 
destruction, or loss to their property esti- 
mated at billions of dollars annually, there- 
by terrorizing law-abiding citizens, disrupt- 
ing the community, and undermining respect 
for law; 

(2) the continuing criminal activity of ca- 
reer criminals adversely affects interstate 
commerce; 

(3) despite prior convictions for serious 
offenses, many repeat offenders are placed 
on probation or sentenced to unduly short 
terms of imprisonment by State judges, to 
the detriment of public safety; 

(4) many repeat offenders cannot reason- 
ably be rehabilitated and, unless incarcerated 
for life, will commit further felonies; 

(5) many States have “habitual criminal” 
statutes providing for life sentences for re- 
peat offenders, upon subsequent felony con- 
victions; 

(6) many State prison systems are severely 
overcrowded, understaffed, and unable to 
confine convicts sentenced to life imprison- 
ment under such statutes in a safe, secure, 
and humane manner: 

(7) State judges may be deterred by the 
lack of sufficient prison space, staff, and 
funding from imposing life sentences for 
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repeat offenders as provided by State law, 
and the legislatures in those States without 
such habitual criminal statutes may be dis- 
suaded by such considerations from enacting 
such statutes; 

(8) the interests of justice and public 
safety would be served if State authorities 
felt free to impose life sentences for repeat 
major offenders unrestrained by such con- 
siderations; 

(9) the Federal Bureau of Prisons some- 
times has empty cells available and can make 
additional space available by consolidating 
inmates, consistent with suitable standards, 
and ultimately can open additional institu- 
tions and cells, without great cost or delay, 
in certain Federal facilities, including aban- 
doned military facilities and Public Health 
Services Hospitals; and 

(10) the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
an outstanding record in safety, effectively, 
and humanely confining inmates sentenced 
to life imprisonment. 

(b) The Congress declares that the purpose 
of this Act is to remove undue restraints 
on States imposing sentences on repeat ma- 
jor offenders by authorizing the Federal Goy- 
ernment to assume custody of prisoners sen- 
tenced under State habitual criminal statutes 
to imprisonment for life, without cost to the 
State. 

Sec. 2. (a) Upon request by a State pur- 
suant to section 3, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons of the Department of Justice shall 
promptly arrange and accept custody of 
convicts who are sentenced to life imprison- 
ment under the habitual criminal statutes 
of a State, to the extent that space is or can 
be made readily available in the Federal 
prison system. The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
shall confine such convicts until certifica- 
tion to the Attorney General by appropriate 
authorities of the State that the sentence 
of a transferred prisoner has been termi- 
nated by parole, pardon, or otherwise as pro- 
vided by State law, or, absent such certifi- 
cation, for the natural life of the prisoner. 

(b) This Act shall apply only to the in- 
carceration of persons sentenced to impris- 
onment for life under the State habitual 
criminal statute after the date of enactment. 

Sec. 3. (a) All applications for Federal in- 
carceration under this Act shall be subject 
to approval by the Attorney General of the 
United States and shall include a certifica- 
tion by the State that the prisoner to be 
transferred has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment under a State habitual criminal 
statute. 

(b) The Attorney General shall have the 
authority to review the nature and circum- 
stances of the offenses committed by any 
prisoner who is proposed for transfer and the 
existing capacities of the State prison sys- 
tem from which transfer is sought. The At- 
torney General may reject any application 
for Federal incarceration based upon such 
considerations and upon the availability of 
space in the Federal prison svstem. The 
decisions of the Attorney General under 
this subsection shall not be subject to re- 
view by Federal or State courts. 


S. 1690 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
prison authority of a State shall have an 
obligation to provide prisoners with a mar- 
ketable job skill and basic literacy, and the 
parole authority shall not release a prisoner 
sentenced under the law of the State to a 
term of two years or more prior to the ex- 
piration of his sentence unless the State has 
met such obligation. $ ; 

(b) On or before one hundred and eighty 
days before the effective date of this Act, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
shall, after consultation with the State Pris- 
on Vocational Skills Advisory Council, pro- 
mulgate such regulations as are necessary 
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to carry out the purposes of this Act includ- 
ing a determination of what constitutes a 
“marketable job skill and basic literacy”. 

Src. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of Federal law, any State desiring to 
receive any grant, contract, award, or other 
assistance paid for from Federal funds for 
use in its prison programs, shall certify to 
the Attorney General that it is in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
any State which fails to comply with this 
Act shall be ineligible to receive any Federal 
funds for its prison programs until such time 
as the State can certify to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it is in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(c) (1) If the Attorney General determines 
that a State has made a good faith effort 
te comply with the provisions of this Act, 
the Attorney General may grant such State 
probationary status for one year during 
which time the State shall be eligible for 
any Federal funds for prison programs, not- 
withstanding subsection (a). 

(2) No state shall be eligible for probation- 
ary status under paragraph (1) for more 
than two years. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established the State 
Prison Vocational Skills Advisory Council 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Council”) which shall advise the Attorney 
General of the United States regarding regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. The Council shall be composed 
of— 

(1) the Associate Attorney General, who 
shall serve as its chairman; 

(2) the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; 

(3) the Under Secretary of Labor; and 

(4) six representatives from State and 
local prison systems, each from a different 
State, to be selected by the Attorney General. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Council to 
advise the Attorney General in formulating 
regulations as provided in section 1(b). 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be— 

(1) construed to reflect the intent of Con- 
gress to invalidate or modify any State law 
except insofar as it may be directly incon- 
sistent with this Act, or 

(2) construed as creating any right in any 
State prison. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective one 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I think you may be 
interested in two bills which I plan to intro- 
duce next week in the United States Senate 
dealing with career criminals, 

From mv experience as District Attorney of 
Philadelphia, I have found that a relatively 
small number of career criminals commit a 
large percentage of the robberies or bur- 
glaries, constituting the most troublesome 
aspect of. street crime in the United States. 

These career criminals are able to commit 
numerous crimes because of lengthy delays 
in the state court trial systems and lenient 
sentences by state court fudges. These con- 
clusions are suvported by many District At- 
tornevs and other law enforcement officials 
around the country. 

My proposal is to establish a new Federal 
crime, punishable by life imprisonment, for 
anyone who commits a robbery or burglary 
with the use of a gun after having been pre- 
viously convicted of two or more robberies 
or burglaries. Robbery and burvlary have 
been selected because these are the two most 
prevalent street crimes and sare most easily 
identifiable, as contrasted with rape or homi- 
cide. as having interstate implications. 
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The nexus for Federal jurisdiction would be 
present with the use of a gun and by the 
Congressional conclusion, which would be 
based on substantial evidence, that such 
career criminals operate in interstate com- 
merce. For your review, I am enclosing a 
memorandum of law on this subject. 

Whenever the Federal government has 
tried to do something about violent crime, 
the comment is frequently made that there 
is little that can be done because street crime 
is a matter solely for local law enforcement. 
This legislation would change that where the 
states have failed to handle the career crim- 
inals in the course of their first two convic- 
tions. There is ample precedent for such 
Federal involvement by analogy to RICO, 
narcotic laws, firearms, etc. 

I have discussed this proposal with Justice 
Department personnel and have gotten a fav- 
orable preliminary response. Lowell Jensen, 
Assistant Attorney General of the Criminal 
Division, expressed the view that existing 
resources of United States Attorneys could 
handle this new offense. It would not place 
any new burden on Federal investigative re- 
sources since arrests would be made and 
charges lodged by local police. 

The second proposal provides that anyone 
convicted and sentenced, after the enactment 
of the statute, to life imprisonment under 
state habitual criminal statutes would be 
incarcerated in a Federal penitentiary. Some 
41 states currently have habitual criminal 
statutes. This proposal would encourage state 
court judges to sentence under habitual 
criminal statutes and would encourage the 
remaining states to adopt such statutes. We 
have contacted Federal prison officials and 
have found that it is realistic for Federal 
penitentiaries to accommodate such convicts. 

Justice Department personne] have ex- 
pressed a favorable preliminary response to 
this second proposal as well. 

With this letter, I am enclosing the two 
proposed bills. I would be very interested in 
any comments which you may care to make. 


Sincerely, 


ARLEN SPECTER. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A FEDERAL CAREER 
CRIMINAL Lire SENTENCE ACT 


This memorandum considers the constitu- 
tionality of a federal statute that would 
make it a federal crime to commit a third 
violation of state robbery or burglary stat- 
utes and use or possess a firearm. 


I. JURISDICTION 


Under the Constitution, the national gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated powers. Powers 
not accorded it by the Constitution are re- 
served to the states and to the people. U.S. 
Const., Amend. X. Authority over most crim- 
inal conduct has been exercised by the states 
under the power reserved to them by the 
Constitution to protect public health and 
safety, “the police power.” 

Congress, however, has broad powers to 
reach criminal activity involving interstate 
commerce, The federal bank robbery statute 
is based on these powers. The Racketeer In- 
fluenced and Corrupt Organizations Act is 
another example. 

The leading Supreme Court case analyzing 
the authority of Congress to invoke the com- 
merce clause as authority to punish activity 
that, like many robberies and burglaries, is 
intrastate in character, is Perez v. United 
States, 402 U.S. 146 (1971). Perez involved 
the federal anti-loansharking law, 18 U.S.C. 
§§ 891-896, which prohibits “any extension 
of credit with respect to which it is the un- 
derstanding of the creditor and the debtor 
at the time it is made that delay in making 
repayment .. . could result in the use of 
violence or other criminal means to cause 
harm to the person, reputation, or property 
of any person.” The Supreme Court sustained 
the application of the statute to a loanshark- 
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ing transaction that was purely intrastate in 
character. The Court indicated that Con- 
gress may regulate activities: (1) using inter- 
state commerce, (2) involving the instru- 
ments of interstate commerce, or (3) affect- 
ing interstate commerce. Where the activity 
is one “affecting” commerce, the question is 
whether the regulated activity falls within a 
class that Congress could legitimately con- 
clude to have an effect upon interstate com- 
merce and Congress is allowed considerable 
leeway in defining the class of activities that 
it is regulating. If that question is answered 
affirmatively, the inquiry must stop. Whether 
a particular act involved in prosecution in- 
volves an interstate connection is irrelevant. 

The constitutional authority for a fed- 
eral statute against career criminals arises 
from the commerce clause. Compared with 
loansharking analyzed in Perez, repeated 
commission of robbery and burglary offenses 
involving firearms is a class of activities 
that Congress could reasonably conclude to 
“affect” interstate commerce because: 

1. Robberies and burglaries of stores di- 
rectly interfere with intestate commerce by 
increasing the cost of operating businesses. 

2. Robberies and burglaries deter travel. 

3. Robberies and burglaries funnel stolen 
goods into interstate fencing operations. 

4. They are often inspired by addiction 
to illegal drugs shipped in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, purchased in violation of 
federal laws, and marketed by organized 
crime on an international scale. 

5. Firearms used in robberies and burg- 
laries have either been shipped in interstate 
commerce or assembled of elements shipped 
in interstate commerce. 


II. PENALTY 


A proposal that would use prior state con- 
victions to enhance federal sentencing is also 
constitutionally permissible. Such a proposal 
is analogous to the Dangerous Special Drug 
Offender sentencing statute, 21 U.S.C. § 849, 
which permits enhanced sentencing for per- 
sons found to have been previously convicted 
in State or federal courts for two or more 
drug trafficking offenses. This statute has 
been upheld against an assertion that it 
violated the double jeopardy clause. United 
States v. Sierra, 297 F. 2d 531 (2d Cir. 1961), 
cert. denied 369 U.S. 853 (1962). 

The requirement of a mandatory sentence 
of life imprisonment also involves no con- 
stitutional infirmity. The Supreme Court 
has recently upheld a state recidivist statute 
that mandated a life sentence following a 
third felony, despite the contention that 
imposition of a life sentence for three larceny 
offenses involving a total of slightly more 
than $200 was a violation of the cruel and 
unusual punishment clause of the Eighth 
Amendment. Rummel v. Estelle, 445 US. 
263 (1980). 


Fact SHEET 


1. In 1980 there were more than 500,000 
robberies and 3 million burglaries. Robberies 
rose more than 30 percent from 1978 to 1980. 
Bank robberies rose 50 percent in the same 
period. Street robberies also rose nearly 50 
percent. Burglaries rose more than 20 per- 
cent fom 1978 to 1980. Nighttime residential 
burglaries rose 15 percent between 1979 and 
1980. Daytime residential burglaries increased 
more than 20 percent. 

2. The crime rate for both offenses also 
increased dramatically. The robbery rate in- 
creased 24 percent from 1978 to 1980. The 
burglary rate increased more than 11 percent 
in the.same period. 

3. Burglary affects one in every 14 house- 
holds each year. Overall, crime touches one 
in every three households. Annual losses for 
all crime exceed $8 billion. Burglary alone is 
responsible for more than $3.3 billion of the 
losses. Robberies resulted in losses exceeding 
$300 million per year with the average loss 
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for street robberies of $400. Of all money and 
property taken in robberies and burglaries, 
less than one-fourth have ever been recovered. 

4. An American is 40 times more likely to 
be a victim of burglary than of rape; a person 
is 7 times more likely to be a victim of rob- 
bery than of rape. There are more than three 
times as many rapes as murders. 

5. Half of all robberies involve the use of 
firearms. One-third of the robberies result in 
physical injury. Nearly half the robberies 
involve multiple perpetrators. 

6. Eighty percent of those arrested for bur- 
glary had a prior record of adult arrests. 
Fifty-eight percent had a prior burglary ar- 
rest. Forty-seven percent had prior drug ar- 
rests. Forty-four percent were on parole, pro- 
bation or bail at the time of their arrest. 

7. A typical group of 100 persons convicted 
of robbery would have committed 490 armed 
robberies, 310 assaults, 720 burglaries, 70 auto 
thefts, 100 forgeries and 3,400 drug sales in 
the previous year of street time. 

8. Forty-five states have habitual criminal 
statutes providing increased terms of impris- 
onment. Twenty-eight of the statutes provide 
for a life sentence. Twenty-one states supply 
Statistics on use of these statutes, reporting 
a total of nearly 2,000 prisoners serving sen- 
tences under these acts. Of this number, 
fewer than 100 were serving life sentences. 

9. Various studies show that forty-nine 
imprisoned robbers committed 10,000 felonies 
and that 243 heroin addicts committed half 
& million felonies and that a typica) career 
criminal commits 200 felonies a year—160 
related to drugs and and 40 that are not. 
New York City, 1979: 539,000 felony com- 
plaints, 105,000 arrests, 16,000 indictments, 
12,000 convictions, 4,000 sentenced to prison. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to thank my 
good friend from Pennsylvania for his 
statement this morning and for the leg- 
islation he has introduced. I think there 
is no man in this body, no man who has 
been in this body for many years, who 
has had the kind of experience he has 
had in a big city, Philadelphia, as its 
district attorney. 

I think there is no problem that is 
more perplexing, more puzzling, or more 
frustrating than the problem of dealing 
with crime in our country, and I think 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is mak- 
ing a most constructive kind of sugges- 
tion, and I am very, very, anxious to 
have an opportunity to study his legis- 
lation. I think he is making a real con- 
tribution to this body and to this coun- 
try by taking the floor and giving us 
the benefit of his remarkable back- 
ground and experience as an outstand- 
ing district attorney in Philadelphia. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for those very gracious 
remarks. 

My activities in public service have not 
been nearly so noteworthy as have his. 
I believe he came to the Senate at ap- 
proximately the same time I became an 
assistant district attorney, and I have 
admired his career in the Senate over 
these many years, and his activities have 
drawn widespread acclaim, none with 
greater emphasis than those of the past 
week where he distinguished himself as 
@ man of principle and as a man of 
stamina at the 100-percent level. 

The thoughts which I have expressed 
today reflect my own concern over the 
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problem of violent crime, which spans 
some 22 years and a great deal of ex- 
perience and a great deal of thought, 
which leads me to make these proposals 
today on the problems of violent crime 
and the career criminal. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
and I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 


EQUAL ACCESS TO JUSTICE 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, today, 
October 1, 1981, marks the beginning of 
a new era in the relationship of the citi- 
zen to his Federal Government. In the 
last Congress we enacted a legislative 
proposal entitled “Equal Access to 
Justice” which provides that when a 
small businessman or individual is en- 
gaged in litigation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, either on the administrative or 
judicial level, prevails and the Govern- 
ment cannot substantially justify its 
position, he is then entitled to strong 
attorney fees and costs. 

The question of who regulates the 
regulators can now be answered. Public 
Law 96-481 allows the individual citizen 
who feels the burden of capricious and 
arbitrary regulations to fight them. If 
he prevails he does so without suffering 
the economic detriment which precluded 
so many average citizens from challeng- 
ing their Federal Government—even 
when they knew they were right. The 
reason was that protracted litigation 
against legions of Federal attorneys was 
financially too high a price to pay for 
vindication of individual rights. But no 
longer. As of today, any case pending 
with the U.S. Government comes under 
the purview of the Equal Access to Jus- 
tice Act. 

This law has a sunset provision which 
allows us to experiment with an excep- 
tion to the American rule regarding at- 
torney fees. Traditionally our jurispru- 
dence system provides that litigants pay 
their own costs, no matter who prevails. 


However, we have legislated over 120 
exceptions to this rule providing for pay- 
ment of attorney’s fees. Public Law 
96-481 would be the broadest exception. 
For years the greatest complaint about 
our Government has been the phe- 
nomena of over-regulation. Many solu- 
tions have been proposed; legislative 
veto, regulatory reform, administrative 
oversight, and so on. It has always been 
my feeling that the individual American 
citizen who is being regulated is the logi- 
cal one to fight over-regulation. But our 
administrative law system favored the 
Government. 

The familiar refrain “you can’t fight 
the system” rang true. The presumption 
that agencies would not promulgate reg- 
ulations exceeding their congressional 
authority, the necessity of perfecting 
your administrative remedies, a time- 
consuming, frustrating and often fruit- 
less requirement of getting into court, 
the legal costs involved often made 
knuckling under the prudent choice. To- 
day, Americans will be able to fight their 
Government when they feel it has gone 
too far and if they are right it will cost 
the Government not the citizen. 
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The costs of those awards and the 
agency responsible will be recorded and 
& report submitted to the Budget Com- 
mittee annually prior to consideration 
of the budget of those agencies. Hence, 
we will be able to focus directly on the 
agencies and the individuals responsible 
for the promulgation of unnecessary or 
unreasonable regulations. Hopefully, 
this new law will have another effect. 
Agencies will now have an inducement 
for settling cases as quickly and reason- 
ably as practical. Prior to today, person- 
nel were rated on how many citations 
they issued, how many agency adjudica- 
tions they won and how often the courts 
upheld them. 

Consequently, the costs of winning 
and what happened to the individual 
citizen were often a secondary consid- 
eration. In the legislative history of Pub- 
lic Law 96-481 there are numerous hor- 
ror stories cited of small businesses put 
out of business because they were 
snarled into the gears of this enforce- 
ment machine. Now because the agencies 
know the cost in prevailing is being tabu- 
lated and the cost of losing will ulti- 
mately come out of those agencies’ 
budgets, there is an incentive to resolve 
the situation as quickly and economically 
as possible. 

Mr. President, October 1, 1981, will be 
historically remembered as the first day 
of President Reagan’s austerity program. 
But it should also be remembered as the 
day when the tensions between the Fed- 
eral Government and the citizens regu- 
lated by that Government were read- 
justed. As of today no longer will Amer- 
icans say “you can’t fight city hall.” As 
of today, if you fight and you are right 
it will not cost you a dime. 

Mr. President, this is going to be done 
on a trial basis, and I think it has an 
excellent chance of swinging the pen- 
dulum more toward the middle so that 
the National Government does not take 
advantage of citizens in its regulatory 
process because of its unequal resources 
and gigantic size and ability to have 
lawyers and all kinds of processes to 
work against a citizen. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1981, the U.S.S. Antrim (FFG- 
20), a guided missile frigate, was com- 
missioned in Seattle. 

The ship is the 4th of 13 vessels to 
be built by Todd Shipyard, one of three 
important Navy shipyards in Puget 
Sound. 

At the commissioning ceremony, Mr. 
Wells B. McCurdy delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Mr. McCurdy is a long- 
time friend of Secretary of Navy John 
Lehman and was asked by the Secretary 
to be his personal representative on this 
important occasion. 


Mr. McCurdy has a deep understand- 
ing and appreciation of the tasks facing 
the U.S. Navy and of the work that needs 
to be done if we are to rebuild our fleet 
and maintain a credible Navy presence 
in the world. 
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In the way of background, Mr, Mc- 
Curdy was commissioned in the Navy as 
an ensign in 1941, first serving on U.S.S. 
Biscayne, a seaplane tender. In 1943, he 
was designated a naval aviator and saw 
various antisubmarine assignments, com- 
pleting his active duty in 1946 as an as- 
sociate professor with the University of 
California NROTC. He remained with 
the Naval Reserves, attaining the rank 
of captain in July 1962. 

Mr. McCurdy has long been active in 
civic and community affairs in Seattle 
and Washington State. He is a successful 
businessman and now serves as president 
of Pacific Factors, Ltd. 

Mr. President, I mention these things 
because I want to draw my colleagues’ 
attention to the thoughtful remarks Mr. 
McCurdy delivered at the commissioning 
ceremony. He articulated very well the 
key problems facing the Navy and the 
tasks facing us here in Congress in the 
effort to rebuild the Navy. 


I recommend his comments to Mem- 
bers of this body and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of Mr. McCurdy’s 
remarks be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Do We Go From HERE? 


(Principal address delivered by 
Wells B. McCurdy) 

Mrs. Antrim, Admiral Williams, Admiral 
Berry, Adm. De Wolf, USCG, officers and 
crew of the “Antrim”, ladies and gentlemen: 
(Adm. De Wolf is represented here today by 
Capt. Joseph Wubbold). 


Two weeks ago, SecNav John Lehman 
called and asked me if I would be willing to 
represent him at this commissioning cere- 
mony of the “Antrim”. This is something he 
particularly wanted to attend to himself, as 
the commanding officer, Cdr. Bill Wright, a 
1964 graduate of the Naval Academy, served 
with him for a 15-month period in 1976-77, at 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
when John Lehman was Deputy Director of 
that Agency. He wanted you to know that 
Bill Wright did an outstanding job at ACDA, 
and that the thing that impressed all of 
them was his energy, attention to details and 
dedication to the task at hand. 


Bill changed offices many, many times dur- 
ing this period, always asking “what is there 
to do”, then doing it—and looking sround 
for something more to do. SecNav John Leh- 
man feels the Navy is fortunate to have Bill 
Wright as the commanding officer of the “An- 
trim” as it joins the U.S. Navy—and com- 
mends him to you as an outstanding naval 
officer. 

Most of you have not had the opportunity 
to get to know John Lehman, and I thought 
perhaps a word or two about him might be 
of interest to you. First off, he is a friend 
of mine, which starts him off on the right 
track. He is 39 years of age, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and the best thing I can say about 
John is that he is a bright, tenacious scholar, 
author and business man. 


He has achieved many honors at many uni- 
versities, particularly in the field of diplo- 
macy, national security and international re- 
lations—capped with a designation of visit- 
ing fellow at Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies in Washington, 
D.C. At present, he holds the rank of Ledr. in 
the Naval Reserve and is designated a naval 
flight officer (bombadier/navigator)—and 
has just recently completed his 2 weeks ac- 
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tive duty aboard the nuclear carrier “Nim- 
ite”. Under Henry Kissinger, he served as a 
senior staff member at the National Security 
Council, was a delgate to the mutual bal- 
anced force reduction negotiations in Vienna, 
Deputy Director ACDA, chairman of Repub- 
lican National Defense Advisory Committee, 
and president of the Abington Companies, a 
consulting firm in Washington, D.C., special- 
izing in national security and defense mat- 
ters, from March, 1977 to June, 1981, when he 
assumed the position of SecNav. John is mar- 
ried and has a son and daughter. 

He feels very close to the Northwest, hav- 
ing taken reserve duty at Whidbey Island, 
and knows that the Seattle business commu- 
nity all embrace the Navy and have helped 
in all ways to make them welcome here. Evi- 
dence of this is that John Lehman has been 
in Seattle 3 times in the last 4 months. 

My father, a Seattle surgeon and Naval 
Reserve flight surgeon, was an inspiration to 
me to go to the University of Washington, 
attend the N.R.O.T.C. there, and receive a 
commission as ensign. My two sons have both 
been affiliated with the Naval Reserve—Rus- 
sell was on active duty as a P.I.O. and P.A. 
officer and served as aide to several admirals. 
Bruce attended the N.R.O.T.C. unit at the 
University of Idaho. Returning to Seattle 
after Navy duty, I joined the Navy league, 
and subsequently, was vice president of the 
Seattle chapter, and also became a life mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserve Association and the 
Naval Institute. 

Years have a way of escaping us, and much 
to my surprise, having received this assign- 
ment, was to find that Dick Antrim and 
I were both designated Naval aviators, and 
both served in lighter-than-air at the NAS, 
Lakehurst, N.J. I had the pleasure of offi- 
cially getting to know Dick on two of his 
tours of duty at Lakehurst. Once was before, 
and once after, he received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and the Navy Cross—when 
I was aide and training officer of the staff of 
VAdm C. E. Rosendahl, who was then head 
of all L-T-A in the Navy. 

In December 1948, Dick was assigned to 
the office of chief of naval operations as 
assistant for L-T-A programs and planning 
for a 2-year period. So you can see that 30 
years have passed since our paths crossed 
last, which makes visiting with his wife and 
family today an even greater pleasure for me. 

John Lehman asked me to emphasize a 
number of key points that he would give to 
you today if he were here—and I think I 
would like to entitle my remarks for him as, 
“where do we go from here?” 

1. The United States has been called an 
“island” Nation and must depend on ocean 
trade routes to bring to our shores critical 
and vitally needed resources, of which we 
are in short supply, or have no natural de- 
posits. Let me give you a list of natural re- 
sources of which we have to import 90 per- 
cent, or more, in order to support our indus- 
trial complex in the U.S.: tin, chromite, 
rubber, industrial diamonds, bauxite, cobalt, 
asbestos, manganese, and nickel. 

A revitalized, greatly increased U.S. mer- 
chant marine fleet is essential to maintain 
these ocean lanes of supply and trade routes. 
One mission of the U.S. Navy is to ensure 
our free use of the seas, whereas a mission of 
the Soviet Union is to deny us the free use 
of the seas. 

They are out-distancing us as illustrated 
in the news clippings in Wednesday's Seattle 
Times. Quoting in part: “The Soviet Union 
has supplied Cuba with more military equip- 
ment during the first nine months of 1981 
than it has in any single year since the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962. Among the equipment 
received this year was a 2,100-ton antisub- 
marine warfare frigate, the biggest and new- 
est naval vessel ever delivered to Cuba from 
Moscow. The 300-foot vessel carries surface- 
to-air missiles, anti-submarine rocket 
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launchers, twin 76-millimeter guns, and anti- 
aircraft cannons.” 

Last Saturday morning while the “Antrim” 
was at anchor in Elliott Bay, conducting full 
tests of her operating equipment and elec- 
tronic gear, I observed and took a picture of a 
modern, rust-stained Soviet ocean trawler, 
approximately 300’ in length, and bristling 
with electronic gear, pass slowly, close aboard. 
A coincidence—hardly; a purposeful visit— 
probably. 

2. The U.S. today faces a sophisticated, of- 
fensive, blue water threat, in virtually all 
oceans, in the form of the Soviet Navy and 
her government-operated mercaant marine, 
the navies of her satellites, marine and fish- 
eries vessels, and active ocean research 
ships—all growing in numbers and with so- 
phisticated weapons as well. 

3. We have permitted the strength of our 
U.S. Navy to deteriorate in just 10 years— 
yes, 10 years—from 847 ships to a low of 
454 ships today—make that 455 with the 
addition of the USS. “Antrim” to our 
fleet. 

Meantime, the Soviets have increased their 
fleet size to over 1,700 vessels. Last year they 
built 40 naval vessels to our 18; and 30 mer- 
chant ships, militarized auxiliaries of their 


navy. 

has shown that any maritime na- 
tion that allows its navy to become weak in 
numbers, manpower and weaponry, has only 
one place to go in world importance—down. 

4. It is the determination of our President, 
enthusiastically supported by a strong 
SecNav and CNO, to achieve a 600-ship Navy 
prior to 1988. This is considered a minimum 
size, n to regain control of the seas; 
freely and forcefully show the flag; reassure 
our allies of our capability and national will; 
and put our enemies on notice that our Navy 
is indeed serious about defending the United 
States and its world-wide interests. 

It is essential that our cruise missile tech- 
nology be capitalized on by equipping ships, 
subs and aircraft with Harpoon and Toma- 
hawk missile capability as fast as practicable. 

Now the numbers to do the job: to attain 
a 600-ship Navy, it will be necessary to build/ 
modernize 25-30 ships/year; 15 carrier battle 
groups—up from 12; 4 surface action groups; 
100 attack submarines—the Soviets now have 
launched a titanium high-speed (over 40 
knots) military sub. They have 285 attack 
subs to our 81; and in ballistic missile subs, 
the score is 62 to our 36. 

Amphibious shipping capable of lifting a 
marine amphibious force (MAF) in one 
ocean and, independently, a marine amphibi- 
ous brigade (MAB) in the other. 

Additional support ships to sustain for- 
ward deployments—on September 14, the 
Navy purchased from Sea-Land Corp. 6 of the 
largest and fastest containerships in the U.S. 
with an option for 2 more. The 33-knot SL-7 
vessels are 946 feet long and 105.5 feet wide. 

John Lehman believes the only practical 
way to expand the fleet in the near term is 
to reactivate an aircraft carrier or two, and 
up to four 58,000 ton battleships of the 
“Iowa” class from the mothball fleet. 


In early July, the SecNav and Senator 
Henry Jackson personally inspected the car- 
rier “Oriskany” (which, by the way, was just 
yesterday cut from the defense budget by 
Congress—$364,000,000) and the BB “New 
Jersey” at Bremerton. They are in excellent 
condition due to mothballing, particularly 
the “New Jersey”, which subsequently was 
towed to Long Beach on July 27, where the 
naval shipyard will activate the vessel at a 
cost of $329,000,000—$237,000,000 reactiva- 
tion, and 892,000,000 modernization—with 
recommissioning to be accomplished prior to 
February 1, 1983—less than 18 months from 
now. This is a positive cost and time frame- 
work commitment by the Secretary, and is 
an outstanding buy in terms of money, time, 
and in terms of total fire power (adding 
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Tomahawk, Harpoon and Phalanx weapons 
systems to her 9-16’’ guns), the “New Jersey” 
will deliver more bang for the buck—and 
show the flag in a positive, impressive man- 
ner. 


It is reasonable to expect most uninformed 
people to judge a ship's age from the date 
she was commissioned. Using this approach 
in the case of the “New Jersey”, since she 
was commissioned in 1943, makes her 38 
years old. However, it is not the numerical 
age of the ship that is critical. Instead, it 
is the ship’s service life—in terms of her 
service life, the “New Jersey” was in use 
only about 13 years. The service life of & 
ship is defined as the wear and tear on the 
ship’s hull, machinery, and equipment, re- 
sulting from active use. When constructed, a 
battleship was built with a life expectancy 
of 30 years. This means that the “New Jersey” 
still will have between 17 and 20 years of 
active service left when she joins the fleet 
in 1983. 

As a tribute to the foresight of Carl Meurk, 
west coast exec. vice president of Todd Pa- 
cific Shipyards Corp., and John Gilbride, 
vice president and general manager of Todd, 
Seattle, the earthwork is already under way, 
pilings are being driven, and plans have been 
completed to move a floating drydock here 
to Seattle from San Francisco, large enough 
to accommodate the BB “Iowa” for her re- 
activation and modernization. These are 
positive benefits, not only for the Navy, but 
for the Seattle area. 

5. The important catgory of research and 
development must have a cycle that is re- 
duced from 10-20 years down to 5-6 years, 
which means locking down production at an 
earlier stage than many people would like to 
have happen. 

However, if we are going to get new types 
of vessels into the fleet, such as the 
“Pegasus” class patrol combat missile (hydro- 
foil), whose speed is in excess of 40 knots, 
and which carries 8 Harpoon missile launch- 
ers . . . researched and developed by the Boe- 
ing Company here in Seattle, using technol- 
ogy derived from the aircraft industry . .. 
it is necessary to lock this program down and 
go into production ... the mission of these 
vessels will be to operate offensively against 
hostile surface combatants and other surface 
craft; and conduct surveillance, screening, 
and special operations. 

The lead ship was delivered 3 years ago; 
then followed more research & development; 
and now, the 5 follow on ships are scheduled 
for delivery in late 1981-82. You all are famil- 
iar with the commercial version of this vessel, 
known as a Jet-Foil .. . on which many of 
you probably have ridden to Victoria and 
back. 

6. The shipbuilding industry has had its 
problems with construction of ships for the 
Navy, particularly in subs. There were major 
and substantial cost overruns and delivery 
delays of up to 214 years... as in the case 
of Trident missile submarine contracts on 
the “Ohio”. Of the 20 submarines currently 
under construction by Electric Boat Com- 
pany, 15 are behind their original sched- 
ules . . . the Navy and Electric Boat an- 
nounced on September 14 that they have 
settled their bitter dispute over the cost and 
delivery overruns. 

Shipyards here in the Puget Sound area 
operate on a business-like basis, where ships 
are being delivered to the Navy ahead of 
schedule, below budget cost, and with qual- 
ity workmanship that has become a hallmark 
of this area’s yards. The FFG program is a 
good example of this, and most certainly 
Todd is to be commended for their part 
in what is generally conceded to be a good 
cost effective program, to the extent that 
Congress could likely expand it in total 
numbers. 

From the Navy’s standpoint, they want to 
design lower cost ships with acceptable per- 
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formance, that then require: (1) fewer 
change orders; (2) cost less to operate; (3) 
require fewer personnel to man them; and 
lastly, (4) want to reward the yards who 
bring out the ships below cost and ahead of 
schedule by allowing them to participate in 
the savings. 

7. All of the foregoing is for naught if we 
do not have the crews aboard the ships to 
maintain and operate them. It is therefore 
necessary to retain the personnel we already 
have, train them with additional and new 
skills, recruit new and young people into the 
naval service, and reward them with a pay 
scale that is commensurate with the respon- 
sibilities they have to assume. President 
Reagan told the crew of the carrier “Con- 
stellation” on August 20 this year: “You de- 
serve compensation worthy of the sacrifice 
you are making—and you'll get it!" 

It is John Lehman's conviction that the 
end result will be a return of pride and pro- 
fessionalism—not only on the part of the 
crews of the U.S. Navy ships—but on the part 
of the U.S. Naval Reserve, who have their own 
training ships to man, so that in time of war 
or national emergency, they can take their 
place with the fleet. 

Naval superiority—not parity—is our na- 
tional strategy and can be attained in the 
next 5-8 years. This may be our last chance— 
but with a will to win, we can put it all back 
together! 

Having identified to you some of the key 
points in SecNav Lehman’s program of 
“where do we go from here", I think it im- 
portant to read to you a wire I received this 
morning from John Lehman; 

“Well—after the commissioning ceremony 
of the U.S.S. “Antrim” (FFG-20) is over to- 
day, tell her commanding officer, Bill Wright, 
and his executive officer, Jim Euliss (who I 
understand is a Miami University N.R.O.T.C. 
graduate at Oxford, Ohio) “that the Atlantic 
fleet needs, and is awaiting the arrival of, the 
“Antrim” to take up her share of the load on 
the east coast—and don’t tarry along the 


way—particularly at Mazatlan. May you and 
your crew enjoy smooth sailing, following 
seas and God speed to join the Atlantic 
fleet.” 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES TO SAUDI 
ARABIA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, section 36 
(b) of the Arms Export Control Act re- 
quires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in 
the case of major defense equipment as 
defined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon such notification, the Con- 
gress has 30 calendar days during which 
the sale may be prohibited by means of 
a concurrent resolution. The provision 
stipulates that, in the Senate, the noti- 
fication of a proposed sale shall be sent 
to the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The notification received by the com- 
mittee this morning is for the sale to 
Saudi Arabia of five AWACS aircraft, 
AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles, conformal 
fuel tanks, and KC-707 refueling tank- 
ers. The full administration justification 
for these sales is included with the 
notification. 

In keeping with my intention to see 
that such information is available to the 
full Senate, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a notification which 
has been received. 

In addition to the materials included 
in the notification, I requested that the 
Department of State provide additional 
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information as allowed under the Arms 
Export Control Act. I also ask that this 
additional information be placed in the 
Recor» so as to provide maximum infor- 
mation to the public. 

The material follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN; Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-96 and under 
separate cover the classified annexes there- 
to. This Transmittal concerns the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force's proposed Letters of 
Offer to Saudi Arabia for Airborne Warning 
and Control System (AWACS) aircraft, 
aerial refueling aircraft, AIM-9L missiles, 
and conformal fuel tanks for Saudi F-15 
aircraft estimated to cost a total of $8.5 bil- 
lion, Shortly after this letter is delivered to 
your office, we plan to notify the news media 
of the unclassified portions of this Trans- 
mittal. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. von MARBOD, 
Director. 


TRANSMITTAL No, 81-96A 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Control Act 
(1) Prospective Purchaser: Saudi Arabia. 


(ii) Total Estimated Value: 
Billion 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 

(iii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Five E-3A aircraft; associated spares 
and support equipment for three years; three 
years of contractor provided logistics, main- 
tenance, and training support in Saudi Ara- 
bia; USAF and/or contractor provided 
CONUS training and technical support; a 
facility site survey; and provision for the 
design, construction, and supply of required 
AWACS related ground based Command, 
Control, and Communications (C*) facilities 
and equipment, including an appropriate 
number of ground radars. 

(iv) Military Department: Air Force (SJA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sep- 
arate cover, 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 31 March 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
October 1, 1981. 


PoLicy JUSTIFICATION 
SAUDI ARABIA-E-3A AIRCRAFT 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has re- 
quested the purchase of five E-3A aircraft; 
associated spares and support equipment for 
three years; three years of contractor pro- 
vided logistics, maintenance, and training 
support in Saudi Arabia; USAF and/or con- 
tractor provided CONUS training and tech- 
nical support; a facility site survey; and pro- 
vision for the design, construction, and sup- 
ply of required AWACS related ground based 
Command, Control, and Communications 
(C*) facilities and equipment, including an 
appropriate number of ground radars, at an 
estimated aggregate cost of $5.8 billion. (An 
additional sale may be requested for design 
and construction services to provide ground 
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facilities to support the aircraft: This re- 
quest, if received, will be notified separately.) 

This sale will contribute significantly to 
U.S. foreign policy and national security ob- 
jectives by helping to increase the security 
of a friendly country of vital interest to the 
United States. In addition to enhancing the 
overall Western security posture in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, the sale will increase re- 
gional stability by improving Saudi Arabia's 
air defense capabilities. In these ways, it will 
help ensure continued Western access to vital 
Persian Gulf oll. 

This sale will not have an adverse impact 
on the regional military balance. The E-2C, 
an airborne surveillance platform similar to 
the E-3A, is currently in the inventory of 
Israel. Ground radar systems are presently 
in the inventory of most of Saudi Arabia's 
neighbors. 

Saudi Arabia currently lacks the early 
warning required for an effective air defense 
network. The E-3A aircraft and related 
ground based C* equipment, combined with a 
small number of ground radars, are the most 
effective means of providing the early warn- 
ing required for effective air defense. Fiye 
E-3A aircraft will allow the Royal Saudi Air 
Force (RSAF) to maintain one 24-hour per 
day orbit during short periods of heightened 
tension or hostilities. 

Configuration of the RSAF AWACS aircraft 
will be identical to the standard USAF E-3A 
aircraft except that the Joint Tactical Infor- 
mation Distribution System (JTIDS), Elec- 
tronic Counter Counter Measures (ECCM) 
enhancement and sensitive intelligence in- 
formation, HAVE QUICK UHF communica- 
tion modifications, and three additional dis- 
play consoles included in the latest USAF 
version will not be included nor will commer- 
cial substitutes be provided for these systems. 
However, commercially available substitutes 
will be provided for the U.S. Government 
Mode IV Identification Friend or Foe (IFF) 
and U.S. Government encryption systems. 

The Boeing Aerospace Company of Seattle, 
Washington, is the prime contractor for this 
proposed sale. 

Initially, approximately 480 U.S. contractor 
personnel will be required in Saudi Arabia in 
support of this proposed sale to provide logis- 
tics support and maintenance training. Ap- 
proximately 30 U.S. Government. personnel 
will also be required to provide contract over- 
sight and operator training. Although it is 
expected that the number of contractor per- 
sonnel will decrease as the RSAF becomes 
trained to perform maintenance, some U.S. 
contractor maintenance will be required in- 
country for the life of the system. 

This proposed sale has no impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as the E-3A will come from 
new production. 


‘TRANSMITTAL No, 81-96B 
Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: Saudi Arabis. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms Reg- 
ulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: One hundred and one ship sets (202 
tanks) of conformal fuel tanks (CFTs) for 
the Royal Saudi Air Force (RSAF) F-15 air- 
craft. The CFTs are streamlined fuel tanks, 
two per aircraft, which afix to the sides of 
the F-15 fuselage. The sale would include 
spare parts, support equipment, training 
equipment, publications, and other related 
support for the OFTs. 
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(iv) Military Department: Air Force (SFA, 
Amendment No. 3). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in report 
for quarter ending 31 March 1981. 

(viit) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
October 1, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 


SAUDI ARABIA—-CONFORMAL FUEL TANKS FOR 
F-15 AIRCRAFT 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has re- 
quested the amendment of FMS case SFA, 
under which 60 F-15 aircraft are being pro- 
vided to the Royal Saudi Air Force (RSAF). 
‘This amendment will include 101 ship sets 
(202 tanks) of conformal fuel tanks (CFTs) 
and related spare parts, support equipment, 
training equipment, publications, and other 
support at an estimated cost of $110 mil- 
lon. 

This sale will contribute significantly to 
1.8. foreign policy and national security ob- 
jectives by helping to increase the security 
of a friendly country of vital interest to the 
United States. In addition to enchancing 
the overall Western security posture in the 
Persian Gulf region, the sale will increase 
regional stability by improving Saudi Ara- 
hia’s air defense capabilities. In these ways, 
it will help ensure continued Western ac- 
cess to vital Persian Gulf oil. 

Recent military developments (the Iraq- 
‘ran War and the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan) have created a new situation in the 
region which requires the enhancement of 
the RSAF F-15 capabilities, particularly in 
providing the aircraft with more endurance 
to improve the Saudi air defense capability. 
The Kingdom is a relatively large geograph- 
ical area, and CFTs would enable the Saudis 
to fly sorties from bases other than those di- 
rectly under attack. The CFTs will increase 
the time aloft of each F-15 flight, and given 
the relatively small number of aircraft, this 
is an important factor in defending the 
Kingdom. 

The introduction of CFTs in Saudi Arabia 
will not affect the regional military balance. 
Israel has equipped its F-15s with CPTs. 

The prime contractor will be the McDon- 
nell Douglas Corporation of St. Louis, Mis- 
:ourl, which is the aircraft manufacturer for 
¥-15s. 

No additional U.S. Government or con- 
tractor personnel will be required in Saudi 
Arabia to implement this sale. Sufficient fuel 
specialists will be in Saudi Arabia under ex- 
isting contracts to provide support for the 
OFTs. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
lefense readiness as a result of this pro- 
posed sale. The production rate for the 
USAF is low enough to allow phase-in of an- 
other customer to procure CFTs concur- 
rently. 


TRANSMITTAL No. 81-960C 


Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Of- 
fer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 


(1) Prospective Purchaser: Saudi Arabia. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


Major Defense Equipment* 
Other 


“As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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(iil) Description of Article or Services 
Offered: A quantity of 1,177 AIM-9L SIDE- 
WINDER air-to-air missiles with related 
Spare parts and special test and support 
equipment. 

(iv) Military Department: Air Force (SFA, 
Amendment No. 3). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, Of- 
fered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending March 31, 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
October 1, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 

SAUDI ARABIA—AIM-9L SIDEWINDER MISSILES 

The Government of Saudi Arabia has re- 
quested the purchase of 1,177 AIM-9L SIDE- 
WINDER air-to-air missiles for use on Royal 
Saudi Air Force (RSAF) F-15 aircraft to- 
gether with related spare parts and special 
test and support equipment at an estimated 
cost of $122 million. 

This sale will contribute significantly to 
US. foreign policy and national security 
objectives by helping to increase the security 
of a friendly country of vital interest to the 
United States. In addition to enhancing the 
overall Western security posture in the 
Persiar Gulf region, the sale will increase 
regional stability by improving Saudi 
Arabia's air defense capabilities. In these 
ways, it will help ensure continued Western 
access to vital Persian Gulf oil. 

Recent military developments in the 
Middle East (the Iran-Iraq war and the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan) have in- 
creased the potential for hostile action 
against Saudi Arabia, This changed situation 
requires enhancement of RSAF F-15 capabili- 
ties, including its capabilities for short 
Tange air-to-air defense. The acquisition of 
the AIM-9L by Saudi Arabia will not upset 
the regional balance. Israel has also pur- 
chased the AIM-9L missile. 

Saudi Arabia needs the AIM-9L missile 
because of a legitimate requirement for 
RSAF F-15s to be able to intercept high 
speed hostile aircraft which could threaten 
the oil fields with minimum warning. The 
missile has the capability of a head-on attack 
against hostile aircraft, which obviates the 
need for Saudi interceptors to lose vital time 
in maneuvering into a rear attack position 
as required by the AIM-9P missiles currently 
in the RSAF inventory. Therefore, the AIM- 
9L, significantly enhances the capability of 
the RSAF to intercept and destroy attacking 
aircraft before they can damage vital re- 
sources. RSAF personnel will be able to 
absorb this missile into the inventory both 
from the operational and maintenance per- 
spectives, as they have already demonstrated 
capabilities to operate and maintain earlier 
AIM-9 series missiles. 

The AIM-9L missiles proposed for sale will 
come from U.S. inventory on a one-for-one 
exchange basis as the newer version AIM-9M 
missiles are delivered from new production. 
The prime contractor for the AIM-9M missile 
is the Raytheon Company of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

It is estimated that approximately nine 
additional munitions support U.S. contrac- 
tor personnel will be required in Saudi 
Arabia for a period of about three years, due 
to the increased size of the overall RSAF air- 
to-air missile inventory. 

As noted, the AIM-9L missiles will be pro- 
vided from U.S. inventory, and an equal 
number of AIM-9M missiles will be produced 
using funds from this FMS case to replace 
them. Under these circumstances, no adverse 
impact is anticipated on U.S. readiness. 
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Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of Offer 
Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 
(1) Prospective Purchaser: Saudi Arabia. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


*As indicated in the U.S. Munitions List, a 
part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(ili) Description of Articles or Services 
Offered: Eight Boeing 707 aerial refueling 
aircraft, including an initial purchase of six 
aircraft and an option to purchase two ad- 
ditional aircraft; three years supply of spares 
and support equipment; three years of con- 
tractor maintenance, training, and logistics 
support in Saudi Arabia; and CONUS train- 
ing provided by USAF and/or the contractor. 

(iv) Military Department: Air Force 
(SKA). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc., Paid, 
Offered, or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: None. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Included in re- 
port for quarter ending March 31, 1981. 

(viii) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
October 1, 1981. 


POLICY JUSTIFICATION 
SAUDI ARABIA—AERIAL REFUELING AIRCRAFT 


The Government of Saudi Arabia has re- 
quested the purchase of up to eight Boeing 
707 aerial refueling aircraft, including an ini- 
tial purchase of six aircraft and an option 
to purchase two additional aircraft; three 
years supply of spares and support equip- 
ment: three years of contractor maintenance, 
training and logistics support in Saudi 
Arabia; and CONUS training provided by 
USAF and/or the contractor at an estimated 
cost of $2.4 billion. 

This sale will contribute significantly to 
U.S. foreign policy and national security ob- 
jectives by helping to increase the security 
of a friendly country of vital interest to the 
United States. In addition to enhancing the 
overall Western security posture in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, the sale will increase re- 
gional stability by improving Saudi Arabia's 
air defense capabilities. In these ways, it will 
help ensure continued Western access to vital 
Persian Gulf oil. 

The purchase of the aerial refueling air- 
craft will enhance the Saudi air defense cap- 
ablilty by increasing the range and time aloft 
of the Saudi F-15 aircraft. In view of the 
size of the country, the few bases at which 
the F-15 aircraft will be located, and the 
increased regional threat, the capability to 
prolong the endurance of interceptor sir- 
craft is essential to the defense of the King- 
dom. These same aerial tankers can be used 
to refuel the E-3A aircraft also requested by 
Saudi Arabia and the F-5 aircraft already 
in their inventory, likewise extending their 
time aloft. 

The sale of this equipment and support 
will not affect the basic military balance in 
the region. Saudi Arabia already has KC-130 
aircraft for refueling its F-5s, Both Israel 
and Iran have aerial refueling capabilities. 


Approximately 320 contractor personnel 
will be required to provide initial support in 
Saudi Arabia. The contract will be for sup- 
port for three years. Follow-on contractor 
support beyond the initial contract period is 
expected to be needed for an extended pe- 
riod, but the number of US. contractors 
should decrease as the Royal Saudi Air Force 
becomes trained to perform maintenance. 
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The prime contractor will be the Boeing 
Aerospace Company of Seattle, Washington. 

There will be no adverse impact on U.S. 
defense readiness as a result of this sale. Pro- 
curement will be from new production. 


DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1981. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, : 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
of State has requested us to provide to you 
additional information as required by the 
Arms Export Control Act, Section 36(b), con- 
cerning the sale of the Airborne Warning and 
Control System (AWACS) aircraft, aerial re- 
fueling aircraft, AIM-9L missiles, and con- 
formal fuel tanks for Saudi F-15 aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia. The requested information is 
attached. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH F. VON MARBOD, 
Director. 


— 


E-3A AIRBORNE WARNING AND CONTROL 
System (AWACS) 


A. Description and capabilities of the 
articles and services to be offered: Five E-3A 
aircraft; associated spares and support equip- 
ment, for three years; three years of contrac- 
tor provided logistics, maintenance, and 
training support in Saudi Arabia; USAF and/ 
or contractor provided CONUS training and 
technical support; a facility site survey; and 
provision for the design, construction, and 
supply of required AWACS related ground 
based Command, Control, and Communica- 
tions (C") facilities and equipment, includ- 
ing an appropriate number of ground radars. 
The E-3A aircraft is a modified Boeing 707- 
320B aircraft capable of providing low alti- 
tude radar coverage out to 200 nautical miles 
from its 29,000 feet on-station altitude and 
is capable of remaining aloft for approxi- 
mately 11 hours without refueling and 22 
hours with serial refueling. 

B. Estimate of number of U.S. Government 
and U.S. civilian contract employees required 
in-country in support of this proposed sale: 
Approximately 30 U.S. Government personnel 
will be required in Saudi Arabia to provide 
contractor oversight and operator training. 
Additionally, approximately 480 U.S, contrac- 
tor personnel will be required in Saudi 
Arabia initially to provide logistics support 
and maintenance training. 

C. Name of the contractor expected to pro- 
vide the articles and services proposed to be 
sold: The Boeing Aerospace Company of 
Seattle, Washington, is the prime contractor 
for this proposed sale 

D. Evaluation, prepared by the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense, of the manner, 
if any, in which the proposed sale would— 
(1) contribute to an arms race; (il) increase 
the possibility of an outbreak or escalation 
of conflict; (iii) prejudice the negotiation of 
any arms controls; or (iv) adversely affect 
the arms control policy of the United States: 
The proposed sale of AWACS aircraft will not 
significantly affect the dominant Israeli lead 
in air capability vis-a-vis Saudi Arabia. In 
the context of United States plans for estab- 
lishing a strong military presence in the 
Persian Gulf region, the E-3A should be 
viewed primarily as a defensive system. The 
Saudis intend to use it (with United States 
contractor support personnel) to enhance 
their ability to deter or defend against air 
attacks. AWACS would allow the Saudis to 
detect law altitude attack aircraft in suffi- 
cient time to protect otherwise vulnerable fa- 
cilities. It would also allow them to reduce 
the number of ground radars they would 
otherwise need, many of which would result 
in enormous logistics problems because of 
their location in uninhabited areas with no 
water or other local support. The mission of 
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Saudi AWACS will be to provide warning of 
attacks primarily from the east across the 
Persian Gulf and also from the south out 
of the Pecple’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen. Early warning capability is not new 
to the region. Israel already has in operation 
a similar aircraft, the E-2C Hawkeye. Fur- 
thermore, ground radar systems which can 
provide early warning of Israeli aircraft 
movements are presently in the inventory 
of most of Saudi Arabia’s neighbors. 

The proposed sale of AWACS is not likely 
to increase the possibility of an outbreak of 
conflict. On the contrary, the improved early 
warning capability should help to deter air 
strikes against otherwise vulnerable Saudi 
oil facilities. Its mission will be essentially 
defensive. Within the framework of U.S. 
policy it does not pose a serious offensive 
threat to neighboring states. The Saudi 
AWACS would not have any electronic intel- 
ligence collection capability. It would not 
have the advanced U.S. jam-resistant digital 
and voice communication equipment, nor an 
electronic counter countermeasure (ECCM) 
capability. These deletions will significantly 
degrade its potential usefulness in coordinat- 
ing offensive strikes into neighboring coun- 
tries which have effective jamming gear. The 
closer to the border an AWACS might fiy, 
the more vulnerable to jamming it would 
become, Moreover, if the Saudi AWACS were 
to fly close enough to a border to coordinate 
deep offensive strikes it would be quite vul- 
nerable to being shot down by defensive air- 
craft or missiles, even if it were to attempt a 
retreat in the face of enemy aircraft attacks. 
This is particularly true in the case of Israel, 
with its superior air defense system. In any 
event, it would be exceedingly difficult for 
the Saudis to use AWACS effectively to co- 
ordinate the combat aircraft of other coun- 
tries with those of Saudi Arabia. To be effec- 
tive, such a combined mission would require 
extensive prior training, which would rapidly 
become known to the U.S. Government and 
others, as well as specialized equipment 
which only the U.S. could provide. For the 
foreseeable future the AWACS cannot be 
maintained for more than a brief period 
without U.S. contractor personnel. (Even 
U.S. Air Force AWACS will always require 
some contractor involvement in the mainte- 
mance of sophisticated portions of the sys- 
tem.) 

The sale of AWACS is not likely to prej- 
udice the negotiation of any arms control 
arrangements in the area. Since the AWACS 
would enhance the Saudis’ confidence in 
their ability to deter or defend against an 
attack on their critical, but presently vul- 
nerable, oil fields, it should reduce somewhat 
the febrile volatility of the region and even 
enhance the prospects for progress toward 
peace in the Middle East—a major U.S. for- 
eign policy objective. The sale would not ad- 
versely affect the arms control policy of the 
United States and, by contributing to re- 
gional stability, it would, in fact, support 
the policy. 

E. Reasons why Saudi Arabia needs E-3A 
aircraft and how Saudi Arabia intends to 
use them: Saudi Arabia currently lacks the 
early warning required for an effective air 
defense. The Royal Saudi Air Force (RSAP) 
has concluded that the E-3A aircraft, com- 
bined with a small number of ground radars, 
is the most effective means of providing them 
with the required early warning. Saudi 
Arabia intends to use these aircraft to pro- 
vide routine random radar coverage of their 
sensitive border areas. With the five AWACS 
aircraft, early warning radar coverage would 
be adequate for 24-hour coverage of one orbit 
for a maximum of seven days during periods 
of increased tension. 

F. Impact on military stocks and prepared- 
ness of the U.S.: This proposed sale will have 
no impact on U.S. military stocks or prepar- 
edness. All articles will be provided from new 
procurement and will have no impact on the 
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delivery of USAF or NATO E-3A AWACS 
aircraft. 

G. Reasons why the proposed sale is in the 
U.S. national interest: The E-3A AWACS 
that will be provided to Saudi Arabia to 
underscore the U.S. Govrenment’s continu- 
ing commitment to assist Sandi Arabia in en- 
hancing the defensive capability of the Royal 
Saudi Air Force (RSAF), This sale will also 
support a broader strategy designed to block 
Soviet penetration into the region, contribute 
to regional stability, and strengthen security 
in Southwest Asia, an srea of vital interest to 
the United States. 

H. Impact of the proposed sale on the mili- 
tary capabilities of Saudi Arabia: The equip- 
ment to be provided under this proposed sale 
will enhance the early warning capability of 
the RSAF. Five E-3A aircraft will allow the 
RSAF to provide 24-hour coverage of one 
orbit for a maximum period of seven days. 
Since most strategic targets in Saudi Arabia 
(oilfields, military bases, and population 
centers) are close to the border and/or coast- 
line, low level air attacks could be conducted 
on them with very little warning. With its 
200 nautical mile low altitude coverage, the 
E-3A could provide the RSAF with a 15-20 
minute warning on an attack, allowing in. 
terceptor aircraft on alert to take off and 
intercept the threat prior to reaching the 
target. 

I. Impact of this proposed sale on the rela- 
tive military strengths in the region: Ground 
radar systems are presently in the inventory 
of most of Saudi Arabia's neighbors, and the 
E-2C, an airborne radar surveillance plat- 
form, is currently in the inventory of Israel. 
This sale will not have & significant adverse 
impact on the regional military balance. 

J. Estimate of the levels of trained per- 
sonnel and maintenance facilities needed 
and available to utilize effectively the arti- 
cles and services proposed for sale: Approxi- 
mately 40 flight crew personnel, 130 mission 
crew personnel, and 440 support personnel 
are required to utilize effectively five E-3A 
aircraft. Sufficient flight crew personnel 
should be available for cross-training from 
other RSAF weapons systems. Some mission 
crew personnel should also be available for 
cross training from ground radar systems, 
but USAF assistance may be required ini- 
tially. Almost complete contractor support 
will be required initially for all maintenance 
and logistics functions, and U.S. contractors 
will be required to support key elements of 
the system for its entire life. 

K. Extent to which comparable articles 
and services are available from other coun- 
tries: The United Kingdom plans to produce 
the NIMROD, an aircraft with capabilities 
Similar to the E-3A and the E-2c. 

L. Impact of the proposed sale on U.S. 
relations with countries in the region: Pro- 
vision of these aircraft will strengthen U.S. 
relations with Saudi Arabia and moderate 
Arab governments in the region. Israel's con- 
cerns about this sale are recognized and steps 
are being taken to ensure that Israel main- 
tains its qualitative military edge. 

M. Description of any agreement proposed 
to be entered into by the U.S. for the pur- 
chase of E-3A aircraft: None. 

N. Projected delivery dates of the articles 
and services to be offered: Based on a Decem- 
ber 1981 start time on long lead items, ex- 
pected delivery of the first E-3A to the RSAF 
will be in late CY 1985. The remaining air- 
craft will be delivered at a rate of one per 
month thereafter. 

O. Description of weapons and levels of 
munitions required as Support for the pro~ 
posed sale: None. 

P. Analysis of the relationship of the pro. 
posed sale to projected procurements of the 
Same item; Production of Saudi Arabian 
E-3A aircraft will commence immediately 
after start of last U.S./NATO E-3A currently 
programmed. This will keep the production 
line open in the event of future purchases by 
the U.S. or any other customer. 
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AERIAL REFUELING AIRCRAFT (KC-707) 


A. Description and capabilities of the ar- 
ticles and services to be offered: Eight Boeing 
707 serial refueling aircraft, including an 
initial purchase of six aircraft and an option 
to purchase two additional aircraft; three 
years supply of spares and support equip- 
ment; three years of contractor maintenance, 
training, and logistics support in Saudi 
Arabia; and CONUS training provided by 
USAF and/or the contractor. The KC-707 air- 
craft is a derivative of the Boeing 707-320C 
airliner and is essentially the same aircraft 
as the E-3A AWACS (minus the surveillance 
avionics suite) with an aft fuselage mounted 
refueling boom and refueling drogues at 
each wing tip. The aircraft will be fitted with 
TF-33 engines. The KC~-707 will be capable 
of refueling the F-5 aircraft from each of 
two wing tip-mounted drogue refueling re- 
ceptaciles and, if properly configured, from 
the fuselage mounted boom. F-15 and E-3A 
aircraft can be refueled from the boom sta- 
tion only. The maximum KC-707 fuel capac- 
ity is 184,800 pounds. The amount of fuel 
available for transfer depends on flying time 
since takeoff, e.g., after two hours flying time 
approximately 150,000 pounds of fuel can be 
transferred. 

B. Estimate of number of U.S. Govern- 
ment and U.S. civilian contract employees 
required in-country in support of this pro- 
posed sale: Approximately 320 contractor 
personnel will be required to provide initial 
support in Saudi Arabia. The initial con- 
tract will be for three years. Follow-on con- 
tracts beyond the initial contract period are 
expected. The number of U.S. contractor 
personnel should decrease as the Royal Saudi 
Air Force (RSAF) becomes trained to per- 
po maintenance and to operate the alr- 
craft. 

C. Name of contractor expected to provide 
the articles and services proposed to be sold: 
The Boeing Aerospace Company of Seattle, 
Washington, is the prime contractor for this 
proposed sale. 

D. Evaluation, prepared by the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense, of the manner, 
if any, in which the proposed sale would— 
(1) contribute to an arms race; (ii) increase 
the possibility of an outbreak or escalation of 
conflict; (il!) prejudice the negotiation of 
any arms controls; or (iv) adversely affect 
the arms control policy of the United States: 
The proposed sale of six to eight Boeing 
serial refueling aircraft will not significantly 
affect the dominant Israeli lead in air capa- 
bility vis-a-vis Saudi Arabia. The sale of the 
tankers would not introduce a new capa- 
bility into the area, since aerial refueling 
capability is already pozseszed by Israel. Iran, 
and Egypt, as well as by the Saudis them- 
selves. This new aerial refueling capability 
will provide Saudi F-15 aircraft with the en- 
durance, range, and flexibility to defend 
Saudi Arabia’s vast territory against the po- 
tential air threat from the east and the 
— o oo these tankers would in- 

rease the deterrent capability of Sau — 
gt apg aircraft. j í ES 
s sale is not likely to increase th - 
sibility of the outbreak of confiict. In fact, 
the tankers are intended to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of Saudi air defenses, thereby 
deterring attacks against vulnerable oil fa- 
cilities. The sale of these tankers would rep- 
resent only a miminal increase in potential 
capability for a threat to Israel. More im- 
portantly, in view of the highly effective and 
vastly superior Israeli air defense systems, 
Saudi strikes against Israel would at best be 
extremely costly and are highly unlikely. 

The sale of KC-707 aircraft is not If 
to prejudice the negotiation of arms eged 
arrangements. On the contrary, by im^roving 
the Saudi deterrent against attack and in- 
creasing Saudi Arabia's confidence in its own 
security, the sale should reduce somewhat 
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the febrile volatility of the region and even 
increase the prospects for regional stability 
and further progress toward peace in the 
Middle East—a major U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jective. This sale would not adversely affect 
the arms control policy of the United States 
and, by contributing to stability, it would, 
in fact, support that policy. 

E. Reasons why Saudi Arabia needs KC- 
707 aircraft and how Saudi Arabia intends 
to use them: This new aerial refueling ca- 
pability will provide the RSAF F-l5s with 
the endurance, range, and flexibility neces- 
sary for a small number of aircraft to defend 
an area the size of Saudi Arabia. The F-15s 
will be widely dispersed in Saudi Arabia at 
Dhahran in the east, Taif in the west, and 
Khamis Mushayt on the southern border. 
This dispersal allows rapid reaction to a local 
threat but spreads the force too thinly to 
counter a sustained assault in any one region. 
Aerial refueling will allow F-15s to launch 
from and return to home station while sup- 
porting defensive operations in another re- 
gion. This capability is essential to avoid 
congestion of the main operating base in the 
region under attack and to avoid making 
unreasonable demands on the limited RSAF 
airlift capability. Similarly, aerial refueling 
of the E-3A AWACS and F-5 fighter aircraft 
will extend their endurance and reduce sortie 
demands. 

F. Impact on military stocks and prepared- 
ness of the U.S.: This proposed sale will have 
no impact on U.S. readiness. The KC-707 is 
a derivative of a Boeing 707-320C airliner 
and will come from new procurement. The 
aircraft will be manufactured on the same 
production line as the E-3A AWACS, but will 
have no impact on the delivery of USAF or 
NATO AWACS E-3A aircraft. 

G. Reasons why the proposed sale is in the 
U.S. national interest: The aerial refueling 
aircraft that will be provided to Saudi Arabia 
underscore the U.S. Government's continuing 
commitment to assist Saudi Arabla in en- 
hancing the defensive capability of the RSAPF. 
This sale will also support a broader strategy 
designed to block Soviet penetration Into the 
region, contribute to regional stability, and 
strengthen security in Southwest Asia, an 
area of vital interest to the United States. 

H. Impact of the proposed sale on the 
military capabilities of Saudi Arabia: The 
sale of KC-707 aircraft will expand and en- 
hance the ability of Saudi F-5s and F-15s 
to defend the Kingdom, protect the oil fields, 
and provide stability in the region. The Saudi 
military requires an aerial refueling capa- 
bility to provide its F-15s with the endur- 
ance, range, and flexibility necessary for a 
small number of aircraft to defend an area 
the size of Saudi Arabia. Aerial refueling of 
RSAF E-3As will allow the Saudis to main- 
tain one continuous orbit for up to one week 
during a time of crisis. 

I. Impact of this proposed sale on the 
relative military strengths in the region: Sale 
of the KC-707 will not affect the military 
balance in the region adversely, specifically 
vis-a-vis Israel. The Israelis have KC-130 and 
modified KC-707 aircraft for refueling of 
their tactical aircraft. The large geographic 
area of Saudi Arabia makes it imperative that 
the RSAF have aerial refueling so that their 
F-15s can be launched from and return to 
home station while supporting defensive op- 
erations in another region of the Kingdom. 

J. Estimate of the levels of trained person- 
nel and maintenance facilities needed and 
available to utilize effectively the articles 
and services proposed for sale: Construction 
of maintenance and support facilities will be 
recuired at Al Khar’, the RSAF main operat- 
ing base for KC-707 aircraft. Some of the 
RSAF personnel requirements to surport KC- 
707s can be converted from the RSAF C-130 
program plus new pilot/maintenance train- 
ing assets. Approximately 60 RSAF aircrew 
personnel and 167 RSAF maintenance per- 
sonnel will be required to support six (6) 
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KC-707 aircraft. Based on projected RSAF 
manpower availability (considering all new 
programs), an adequate number of person- 
nel will be available in CY 1989. 

K. Extent to which comparable articles and 
services are available from other countries: 
Aerial refueling aircraft to interface with F- 
15s/F-3As are not available from other coun- 
tries. 

a. Impact of the proposed sale on US. 
relations with countries in the region: Pro- 
vision of these aircraft will strengthen U.S. 
relations with Saudi Arabia and moderate 
Arab governments in the region. israel’s con- 
cerns about this sale are recognized and 
steps are being taken to ensure that israel 
maintains its qualitative military edge. 

M. Description of any agreement proposed 
to be entered into by the U.S. for the pur- 
chase of KC-707 aircraft: None. 

N. Projected delivery dates of the articles 
and services to be offered: Forty-four 
months after contract award. 

©. Description of weapons and levels of 
munitions required as support for the pro- 
posed sale: None. 

P. Analysis of the relationship of the pro- 
posed sale to projected procurements of the 
same item: The KC-707 aircraft are not in 
the USAF inventory. The aircraft proposed 
for the RSAF would come from new procure- 
ment. Since these aircraft are manufactured 
on the same production line as the E-3A 
AWACS, there will be a cost saving for the 
USAF AWACS program due to a more eco- 
nomical production rate. 


Arm-9L SIDEWINDER MISSILES 


A. Description and capabilities of the ar- 
ticles and services to be offered: A quantity 
of 1,177 A.M-9L SIDEWINDER air-to-air 
missiles with related spare parts and special 
support and test equipment. The AIM-9L 
has the mission to detect, home-on, inter- 
cept, and destroy an enemy aircraft. The 
A.M-9L is superior to earlier S.DEWiNDERs 
in that it provides an improved seeker, giving 
all-aspect and better look-down/shoot-down 
capabilities; increased maneuverability; and 
improved warhead lethality. 

B. Estimate of number of U.S. Govern- 
ment and U.S. civilian cofitract personnel re- 
quired in-country in support of this proposed 
sale: No U.S. Government personnel are re- 
ruimt in-country for this sale. Minimum 
contractor support is anticipated for ground 
hancling, lou crew training, and missile test 
facility training. Total contractor support re- 
quirement is estimated to be approximately 
nino (9) personnel. 

C. Name of the contractor expected to pro- 
vide the articles and services proposed to be 
sold: The Raytheon Corporation of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and the Ford Aerospace and 
Communications Corporation of Newport 
Beach, California, are both major com- 
ponent contractors for the AIM-9M missile. 

D. Evaluation, prepared by the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
end the Secretary of Defense, of the manner, 
if any, in which the proposed sale would— 
(i) contribute to an arms race; (il) increase 
the possibility of an outbreak or escalation 
of conflict; (iii) pretudice the negotiation 
of any arms controls; or (iv) adversely affect 
the arms control policy of the United States: 
The proposed sale of 1,177 ATM-9L SIDE- 
WINDER air-to-air missiles does not raise 
serious arms control concerns, These are 
essentially defensive weapons which are re- 
quired to intercent hostile aircraft which 
might threaten Saudi oil fields. The sale 
of A"M-9I. missiles to Saudi Arabia would 
not introduce a new technology into the 
area. Israel has already purchased this mis- 
sile and has produced its own advanced air- 
to-air missiles which may have a similar 
ell-aspect capability. The U.S. has been will- 
ing to sell the ‘sraelis the number and tyves 
of air-to-air missiles Israel believes it needs 
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for its own defense. The Israeli Air Force will 
continue to be vastly superior to that of 
Saudi Arabia. 

The sale is not likely to increase the possi- 
bility of the outbreak of conflict. On the 
contrary, it will better deter attacks on what 
might otherwise appear to be tempting Saudi 
targets for quick air strikes primarily from 
across the Persian Gulf, but also from the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. 
Thus, the sale would contribute to stability. 
The superiority of Israeli air defenses makes 
it unlikely these missiles would be used in 
an attack on Israel. 

The sale of AIM-9L missiles is not likely 
to prejudice the negotiation of arms control 
arrangements in the area. In fact, by reduc- 
ing the risk of attack on Saudi Arabia and 
increasing the confidence of the Saudis in 
their security arrangements, it should reduce 
somewhat the febrile volatility of the region 
and even add to the prospects for peace in 
the Middle East—a major U.S. foreign policy 
objective. The sale would not adversely af- 
fect the arms control policy of the United 
States and, by contributing to regional sta- 
bility, it would, in fact, support that policy. 

E. Reasons why Saudi Arabia needs AIM- 
9L missiles and how Saudi Arabia intends 
to use them; Saudi Arabia needs the AIM- 
9L missiles because of a requirement for 
Royal Saudi Air Force (RSAF) F-15s to be 
able to intercept high speed hostile aircraft 
which could threaten the oil fields with 
minimum warning. The missile has the ca- 
pability of forward hemisphere (head-on) 
attack against hostile aircraft (which ob- 
viates the need for Saudi interceptors to lose 
vital time in maneuvering into a rear hemi- 
sphere attack position as required with the 
AIM-9P missiles currently in the RSAF in- 
ventory. Therefore, the AIM-9L significant- 
ly enhances the capability of the RSAF to 
intercept and destroy attacking aircraft be- 
fore they can damage vital resources. 

F. Impact on military stocks and prepared- 
ness of the U.S.: This proposed sale will have 
no impact on U.S. readiness. The AIM-9L 
missiles proposed for this sale will come from 
U.S. inventory on a one-for-one exchange 
basis as the newer version missiles (AIM-9M) 
are delivered to U.S. inventory from new 
production. 

G. Reasons why the proposed sale is in the 
U.S. national interest: The AIM-9L missiles 
that will be provided to Saudi Arabia under- 
score the U.S. Government's continuing com- 
mitment to assist Saudi Arabia in enhancing 
the defensive capability of the RSAF. This 
Sale will also support a broader strategy de- 
signed to block Soviet penetration into the 
region, contribute to regional stability, and 
strengthen security in Southwest Asia. 


H. Impact of the proposed sale on the mil- 
itary capabilities of Saudi Arabia: The AIM- 
9L significantly enhances the capability of the 
RSAF to intercept and destroy attacking air- 
craft before they can damage vital resources. 
The RSAF should be able to absorb this 
missile into its inventory both from the 
operational and maintenance perspectives as 
they have already demonstrated capabilities 
to operate and maintain the earlier AIM-9 
series missiles. 

I. Impact of this proposed sale on the rela- 
tive military strencths in the region: The 
sale of AIM-9L missiles to Saudi Arabia will 
not introduce new technology into the Mid- 
dle East. Israel has already purchased the 
AIM-9L missile. The current military bal- 
ance continues to favor Israel in terms of the 
numbers and quality of aircraft. Acquisition 
of AIM-9L missiles by Saudi Arabla will not 
measurably affect that balance. 

J. Estimate of the levels of trained per- 
sonnel and maintenance facilities needed 
and available to utilize effectively the arti- 
cles and services proposed for sale: The RSAF 
will have an organizational maintenance 
capability, and with U.S. contractor sup- 
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port, an intermediate maintenance capa- 
bility tor the AIM-9L. Depot support for 
the micsile will be provided in the U.S. Ad- 
ditional RSAF maintenance personnel are 
not expected, since the RSAF has previously 
demonstrated a capability to operate and 
maintain earlier AIM-9 series missiles. The 
RSAF should be able to absorb the AIM-9L 
into its inventory with little difficulty. Some 
contractor training in ground handling, load 
crew, and missile test facility training will 
be required. 

K. Extent to which comparable articles 
and services are available from other coun- 
tries: The AIM-9L missiles are not available 
from other countries. No other short range 
air-to-air missiles possess an all-aspect ca- 
pabllity against non-afterburning targets 
similar to that of the AIM-9L/M, with the 
possible exception of the improved SHAFIR, 
known as the PYTHON, produced by Israel. 
France has underway a program to produce 
an improved R.550, MAGIC, missile that will 
have an all-aspect capability against non- 
afterburning targets. 

L. Impact of the proposed sale on U.S. re- 
lations with countries in the region: Provi- 
sion of these missiles will strengthen U.S. 
relations with Saudi Arabia and moderate 
Arab governments in the region. Israel's 
concerns about this sale are recognized and 
steps are being taken to ensure that Israel 
maintains its qualitative military edge. 

M. Description of any agreement proposed 
to be entered into by the U.S. for the pur- 
chase of AIM-9L missiles: None. 

N. Projected delivery dates of the articles 
and services to be offered: The delivery of the 
AIM-9L missiles to Saudi Arabia will depend 
on when a firm order is placed for the re- 
placement AIM-9L missiles and will be based 
on the AIM-9M production/delivery sched- 
ule. Production lead time for the AIM-9M 
missiles is 30 months after contract award. 

O. Description of weapons and levels of 
munitions required as support for the pro- 
posed sale: None. 

P. Analysis of the relationship of proposed 
sale to projected procurements of the same 
items: The AIM-9L is no longer in produc- 
tion. The AIM-9L missiles proposed for the 
RSAF will come from the U.S. inventory on a 
one-for-one exchange with AIM-9M missiles 
when the AIM-9Ms are delivered to the U.S. 
inventory from new production. 


CONFORMAL FUEL TANKS (CF'T's) 


A. Description and capabilities of the ar- 
ticles and services to be offered: One hundred 
and one ship sets (202 tanks) of comformal 
fuel tanks for F-15 aircraft with spare parts, 
support equipment, training equipment, 
publications, and other related support 
equipment for the CFTs, The CFTs are 
streamlined fuel tanks, two per aircraft, 
which nest along the sides of the F-15 fuse- 
lage in the wing root area. The CFT’s have an 
empty weight of about 2,000 pounds and a 
total fuel capacity of approximately 9,750 
pounds (1,500 gallons of JP-4) per ship set. 
Four (4) ATM-7F missiles are mountable on 
the CFTs, similar to the manner in which 
missiles are mounted on the aircraft fuselage. 
Modifications to the F—15s would be required 
before air-to-ground munitions could be 
launched from the CFTs; this modification 
cannot be accomplished by the Saudis with- 
out U.S. assistance. 

B. Estimate of number of U.S. Government 
and U.S. civilian contract employees required 
in-country in support of this proposed sale: 
No U.S. Government personnel are required 
in-country for this sale. Minimum contractor 
support is anticipated, since Royal Saudi Air 
Force (RSAF) facilities at all F-15 main op- 
erating bases have adequate storage and 
maintenance facilities. 

C. Name of the contractor expected to pro- 
vide the articles and services proposed to be 
sold: The McDonnell Douglas Aircraft Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Missouri, the manufac- 
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turer of the F-15 aircraft, is the prime con- 
tractor for this proposed sale. 

D. Evaluation, prepared by the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense, of the manner, 
if any, in which the proposed sale would— 
(1) contribute to an arms race; (il) increase 
the possibility of an outbreak or escalation of 
conflict; (ili) prejudice the negotiation of 
any arms controls; or (iv) adversely affect 
the arms control policy of the United States: 
The sale of 101 ship sets of CFTs for Saudi 
F-15 aircraft does not raise serious arms con- 
trol concerns, These tanks would increase the 
range and/or loiter time of the Saudi F-15 
aircraft, allowing F-15s based in the western 
portion of the country to be used in defense 
of the eastern oil fields. Acquisition of these 
tanks by the Saudis would not give them an 
increase in capability beyond that already 
possessed by their neighbors. Both Iran and 
Israel have air-to-air refueling capabilities, 
and Israel has contracted for the purchase 
of CFTs for its own F-15s. 

This sale is not likely to increase the pos- 
sibility of the outbreak of conflict. In fact, a 
more effective and flexible Saudi defense 
should help to deter air strikes against 
otherwise vulnerable oil facilities. The ad- 
dition of CFTs will not significantly alter 
the tactical air balance between the Arab 
states and Israel. Saudi Arabia has never 
participated more than nominally in Arab 
wars against Israel. The Saudis fully recog- 
nize that Israeli air defense systems (includ- 
ing pilots, aircraft, and surface-to-air system 
crews) are extraordinarily capable, and that 
Saudi missions into Israeli air space—either 
to engage Israeli aircraft or strike Israeli 
targets—would be prohibitively costly. 

The sale of CFTs is not likely to prejudice 
the negotiation of arms control arrange- 
ments in the area. On the contrary, as it re- 
duces the risk of attack on Saudi Arabia and 
increases Saudi confidence in their security 
arrangements, it should reduce somewhat 
the febrile volatility of the region and even 
enhance the prospects for peace in the Mid- 
dle East—a major U.S. foreign policy objec- 
tive. The sale would not adversely affect the 
arms control policy of the United States and, 
by contributing to regional stability, it 
would, in fact, support that policy. 

E. Reasons why Saudi Arabia needs CFTs 
and how Saudi Arabia intends to use them: 
Saudi Arabia needs CFTs for its F-ifs to 
provide the aircraft with greater endurance 
to enhance their defense capability. The 
Kingdom is a relatively large geographical 
area approximately one-third the size of the 
United States. The primary strategic area in 
Saudi Arabia is the major oil producing area, 
which stretches approximately 390 miles 
north to south along the eastern third of 
the Kingdom. Any attack would probably be 
aimed at the one F-15 base in the area, King 
Abdul Aziz Air Base (KAAB), so as to neu- 
tralize the RSAF air defense. It is imperative 
that the RSAF be prepared to launch and re- 
cover F-15s from bases other than that di- 
rectly under attack. The distances from the 
other two F-15 bases, located in the western 
sector of the country, are approximately 600 
to 700 nautical miles. Without CFTs, the 
RSAF F-15s would be capable of reaching 
the target area, but could not return. With 
CFTs, the F-15s could remain on station 
over the target area for about 30-60 minutes 
and still return to their departure stations. 

F. Impact on military stocks and prepared- 
ness of the U.S.: This proposed sale will have 
no impact on U.S. readiness. The RSAF 
quantities of CFTs will be provided from 
new production. The current USAF Five Year 
Defense Plan reflects procurement of 150 
ship sets in FY 82 and 83 with deliveries be- 
ginning in June 1983. The production rate 
required for the USAF is low enough to allow 
a phase-in of this proposed sale concurrently 
with the USAF requirements. 
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TRIBUTE TO WALTER JOSEPH 
STEWART 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak a few words in tribute to 
our just retired secretary for the minor- 
ity, Walter “Joe” Stewart. Working for 
the Senate and making it go are any 
number of relatively unsung figures. For 
30 years now Joe Stewart has been part 
of this institution going from page to 
cloakroom staff to the Appropriations 
Committee and then on to secretary for 
the majority and most recently secretary 
for the minority. Joe has contributed 
significantly to the smooth operation of 
the Senate. It has been almost 16 years 
now since I first met Joe and I can truly 
say that in all my contacts with him, I 
have found him invariably helpful. 
When a Senator talks to Joe, you know 
that you are getting an honest, in- 
formed, and considered judgment. Joe 
began winning the confidence of Sena- 
tors when he first came here and his ele- 
vation through a diversity of assign- 
ments attests to his success in keeping 
that confidence. 

The posts held by Joe are among some 
of the busiest in the Senate. They can 
wear a person down, but Joe not only 
performed them capably—he did them 
with enthusiasm and verve. He has been 
here long enough, I think, to develop a 
real respect, and affection, for the in- 
stitution of the Senate and a part of Joe 
will, I am sure always remain here, 

So I join his many, many friends in 
wishing Joe all good things as he em- 
barks on a somewhat different career. 
And we remind him that he will always 
be welcomed here. We look forward to a 
long continuing association with Joe and 
to sharing the benefits of his wise coun- 
sel. We thank him for a job not only well 
done, but superbly done. 


NOMINATION OF DAVID B. 
FUNDERBURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I could 
have the attention of the minority 
leader, there have been certain discus- 
sions on both sides of the aisle on a time 
certain to vote on the nomination of 
David B. Funderburk, of North Carolina, 
which appears as Calendar Order No. 520 
on todey’s Executive Calendar. 


I would like to propose, Mr. President, 
that we establish 2 p.m. today as a time 
certain for a rollcall vote on Mr. Funder- 
burk. In a moment, if that is agreeable, 
and if the order is granted, I will ask 
that we go into executive session at that 
time so that any debate on that nomina- 
tion or any other item of executive busi- 
ness be transacted during that period in 
relation to Mr. Funderburk. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished majority leader’s pro- 
posal is agreeable to this side of the aisle. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
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go into executive session for the purpose 
of considering the nomination of David 
B. Funderburk, of North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the nomination. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, are we in 
executive session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are in 
executive session. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, before the 
clerk reports, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on the Funderburk nomi- 
nation occur at 2 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


NOMINATION OF DAVID B. FUNDER- 
BURK TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
ROMANIA 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the nom- 
ination just identified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of David B. Funderburk, of 
North Carolina, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Social- 
ist Republic of Romania. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 


Mr. TSONGAS addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Thank you, 
President. 

Mr. President, I requested the rollcall 
vote on this nominee and I would like to 
inform my colleagues or their staffs as 
to why I did so. In order to explain, I 
would have to indicate what happened 
in the committee. 


We were holding hearings on nomi- 
nees of the administration for various 
State Department ambassadorial posi- 
tions. And as I am sure my colleagues 
can understand, I believe it was a Mon- 
day morning that the hearing took place, 
that nominees for ambassadorial posts 
are quite pro forma, attendance is very 
sketchy and, generally, on a Monday 
morning, practically nonexistent. 

I had not intended to be in that par- 
ticular committee, because I had obli- 
gations in the Energy Committee, but 
because of other reasons, I was in the 
Foreign Relations Committee at that 
time. I was flipping through the bibliog- 
raphies and noticed that in the case of 
Professor Funderburk, that he was very 
familiar to Romania, had spent time 
there, had a rather impressive back- 
ground on Romanian issues, was, as I 
would later discover, a very personable 
individual, and in most cases, I think, 
despite the lack of serious foreign policy 
or at least foreign service background, 
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a nomination that most of us would be 
delighted to support. 

As I go through the bibliographies, my 
major interest generally is in their lan- 
guage capability relative to the country 
they are going to. And Professor Funder- 
burk speaks Romanian fluently. 

But at the bottom of the bibliography, 
under the category of publications, it 
lists and I read “Author, ‘If the Blind 
Lead the Blind: The Scandal Regarding 
the Mis-Teaching of Communism in 
American Universities, 1978.” 

Well, that is the kind of title that kind 
of piques your interest, so I asked a few 
questions about it. It did not seem to be 
anything of any particular concern. And 
that was the end of that. 

But I went back to my office and I 
asked my staff to get a copy of it and just 
look through it, which they did, and they 
came back to me with what I will dis- 
cuss now. 

The book was written by Professor 
Funderburk to be used in his classroom, 
as he argued, although an article in the 
Charlotte Observer would suggest that 
at least they had the impression that it 
was more than that. But let us take Dr. 
Funderburk at his word. I have no rea- 
son to doubt it. 

The book is some 67 pages and goes 
into a number of issues. What I would 
like to do is read some selected quotes 
from the book to give Members an idea 
of why I felt compelled to vote “no” on 
the nomination and why I think it is im- 
portant that Members understand what 
they are voting on. 

The nomination passed the committee 
on a 7-to-4 vote, with a number of Mem- 
bers not voting. And I think most of 
them had not seen the materials that I 
had seen. 

Having had access to the book, I re- 
quested that the committee hold addi- 
tional hearings, which took place at 8 
o'clock Monday morning in which Sena- 
tor Percy was there and myself. And 
then I spent an hour and a half talking 
to Professor Funderburk on his views 
and particularly asking him questions 
on the quotes I am going to read now. 

I ask unanimous consent that a trans- 
crivt of that second hearing be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TSONGAS. There were a number 
of issues raised in the book and I will 
just go through some of them in the or- 
der in which they appear in the book, 
although the categories tend to be some- 
what cross indexed, but it will give some 
idea of what the concern was. 

On page 10, and I will quote: 

In this work, I make the serious charge 
that many of the American University pro- 
fessors deliberately spread lies about com- 
munism for reasons of personal benefit and 
profit. 


That is a pretty strong statement. 

On page 14: 

The American news media is filled with 
young and educated Le. often propagandized 
moralists who view situations in Communist 
countries via the eyes of Marxist-Leninist 
terminology. 
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That is pretty strong, too. 

Page 23: 

Many of the professors preach socialism 
and whistle the tune of the Internationale. 


Page 23: 

With an overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans still professing belief in Jesus Christ 
and the goodness, mercy, kindness and jus- 
tice He stood for, many if not a majority of 
Communist studies’ professors are atheistic, 
agnostic or nonbelievers. 


Again on page 23: 

On the other hand, nonbelievers do not 
usually place the same high value on indi- 
vidual lives, tending rather to accept mass 
murders e.g. Stalin’s in order to obtain a 
desirable objective. 

Page 26: 

Communist regimes of the Soviet Union, 
China, and Cambodia, for examples, must 
have set a record in terms of humans killed. 
Can we as Christians, Jews, moralists, or just 
human beings, allow such dastardly actions 
to pass unnoticed? Even more than in the 
case of Hitler's destruction of the European 
Jews, we should unremittingly keep this 
story before the future leaders of our coun- 
try and destiny. 

Six million Jews are of course are no less 
important. But the Nazi regime in Germany 
disappeared over 30 years ago. 


Page 27: 

Yet many people are still being killed in 
the Gulag Archipelago by today’s Commu- 
nist henchmen. Unconscionable elements of 
our national news media have remolded 
many of these murderers into near show biz 
idols. 


Page 51: 

The Reverend Billy Graham was duped by 
Communist officials in Hungary during his 
September 1977 visit when he naively said 
that, “people can come to church and wor- 
ship God,” forgetting to mention “at great 
and tragic risk.” Evidently he was pulling 
punches so that he would be invited to the 
USSR and again be used as a tool for help- 
ing these countries appear religiously hu- 
mane at the Belgrade conference—the sequel 
to the Helsinki conference. 


Page 58: 
On the contrary, American grantees— 


Now referring to Americans who go 
abroad on these various exchange pro- 
grams— 
may be vetoed by the Communists following 
their selection in the United States. Ameri- 
can exchange scholars are not usually repre- 
sentative of general political views but more 
often “liberal,” leftist or socialist in outlook. 


Finally, on page 61: 
The (grant-making) selection boards— 


This is on the exchange program— 
should be broadened to include a wider dis- 
tribution ideologically, geographically and 
institutionally. Must the board memberships 
include principally athiests and non-Chris- 
tians from northeastern Ivy League and 
large State universities? 


I do not know what my colleagues 
think of all that, but speaking as one 
individual, you have to be concerned. 
There are some obvious questions. 

Are the memberships of these boards 
made up principally of athiests and non- 
Christians? If someone says that, where 
is the proof? 

Was Billy Graham duped and did he 
then proceed with that so that he could 
be invited to Russia and again be used 
as a tool? 
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That is a pretty strong charge. 

Do the university professors whistle 
the tune of the Internationale? 

Is the news media filled with young 
and educated often propagandized mor- 
alists who view situations in Communist 
countries via the eyes of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist terminology? 

Is there a majority, if not many, Com- 
munist studies professors who are atheis- 
tic, agnostic, or nonbelievers? 

Have unconscionable elements of our 
national news media remolded these 
Communist henchmen into near show biz 
idols? 

Well, Monday morning at 8 o’clock 
we got together and had the hearing. 
I asked Professor Funderburk to go into 
these quotes and to give me his response. 
I will say that I found him to be more 
flexible than I had expected. In his be- 
half, having read these statements, I 
should suggest what his responses were. 

No. 1, on the issue of Billy Graham, 
that he was duped and that he was in- 
vited to Russia to be used as a tool, 
Professor Funderburk modified that to 
say that that was conjecture. 

No. 2, on the U.S. State Department 
special report, which if I remember 
correctly, was on the Helsinki con- 
ference which he referred to as a white- 
wash, he was unable to name anyone in 
the State Department who he felt was 
guilty of the whitewash. 

On the issue that the Communists can 
veto grantees of exchange programs 
and American exchange scholars are 
more often liberal or Socialist in their 
ony, he said he had no evidence of 

hat. 

On the question of whether the board 
memberships included principally 
athiests and non-Christians, he stated 
that perhaps he should have used the 
words “should the board” rather than 
“must the board.” 

On the issue of the news media being 
largely liberal leftists who say that com- 
munism is no threat to our way of life— 
and I asked him to name me particular 
reporters or publications—he referred to 
the International Herald Tribune, Time 
magazine, Newsweek magazine, corre- 
spondents in Eastern Europe in the early 
and mid-1970's, though later, if I remem- 
ber, he said he had not personally met 
the correspondents. 

(Mr. WALLOP assumed the chair.) 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, as to 
the remark about the media remolding 
many of these murderers—Commu- 
nists—into “near show biz idols,” the 
reference was to the national press. 

On the question as to whether the 
professors preached socialism and 
whistled the tune of the “Internation- 
ale,” he regretted that statement and 
said that he wished he had not written it. 

On the issue of personal benefits and 
profit, again he was unable to document 
it and just said that was his impression. 


On the issue of many Communist 
studies professors being atheistic, ag- 
nostics, and nonbelievers, the same re- 
sponse: There was no evidence to that 
effect, that was just his impression. 

Finally, on the issue that communism 
is monolithic, he said that a nation that 
is Communist is basically a one-way 
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street, you can get in but you cannot 
get out. That is a strange attitude for 
one to take who is trying to wean Ro- 
mania away from the Soviets. 

Finally, there was a statement made 
about the number of professors that he 
had met in his various programs and 
suggested that he had met over a thou- 
sand professors and only a couple that 
he referred to who were probably—this 
is on page 31: 

Most of the more than one thousand pro- 
fessors with whom I have talked . . . refuse 
to expose the incorrectness of many Marxist- 
Leninist predictions, the imperialist nature 
or tendencies of communist states, or the 
evils endemic in communist systems. 


Then he refers to those exceptions: 
Profs. John Basil and Richard Walker 
of the University of South Carolina, 
Prof. Donald Treadgold and Dr. Karl 
Wittfogel of the University of Washing- 
ton are the exceptions. But let me read 
the list of universities where these thou- 
sand professors come from that he feels 
have not exposed the incorrectness, et 
cetera, et cetera. Wake Forest Univer- 
sity, and the Universities of Washing- 
ton, California at Los Angeles (UCLA), 
and South Carolina; Colorado, Wyoming, 
Texas at El Paso (UTEP), North Caro- 
lina; Universities of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Chicago, Columbia, Duke, East Texas 
State, Emory, Florida, Georgia, Har- 
vard, Houston, Illinois, Indiana, Kent 
State, Kentucky, Midwestern, New Mex- 
ico State, New York (NYU), Ohio State, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, Rice, 
Southern Illinois, SUNY-Buffalo, Texas, 
Texas at Arlington, Texas Tech, Trinity 
(San Antonio), Washington (Seattle), 
Yale, and others. 

A rather comprehensive list. 

The purpose of doing what I am doing, 
Mr. President, is to avoid what hap- 
pened in the committee. We are going to 
vote on this nomination at 2 o’clock, and 
I want the Members to at least under- 
stand why I have raised the issue, and I 
do not want anyone to argue that he did 
not know about it, because it will be in 
the Recorp prior to the vote. 

One final comment. I do not perceive 
Dr. Funderburk in the way I perceived 
Dr. Lefever. To the contrary. There is a 
remarkable difference of personality. 
There is a pleasantness of the man’s per- 
sonality in Dr. Funderburk that I found 
compelling. I think there is a capacity by 
Dr. Funderburk to get beyond the kind 
of strident extremism in the book. I 
never felt that was true of Dr. Lefever. 
That is why I worked as hard as I could 
to defeat him. 

My role today, Mr. President, is not to 
wage any kind of delaying tactic, because 
I have not objected to the vote, nor to go 
around and try to collar my colleagues 
in any kind of serious effort to deny him 
the nomination. I do not feel toward him 
as I did toward Dr. Lefever. But I do 
think it is important that someone who 
makes these kinds of statements should 
be held accountable. That issue should 
be brought to the attention of those of 
us who vote on him so that when he be- 
comes Ambassador, there will be a sensi- 
tivity—first, to how he is perceived by 
his State Department colleagues; and, 
second, how he is perceived in Romania. 
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I think it is possible to wean most, if 
not all, of the East European nations 
away from the kind of Soviet control 
that we see today. It is going to require 
people who have an intellectual capacity 
to deal with the world as they find it. 

I think Dr. Funderburk is better than 
his book would imply, but I, for one, 
speaking only for one, could not vote for 
someone who wrote these kinds of state- 
ments only 3 years ago, if only so that, at 
some point down the road, I do not have 
to explain why I did it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, my purpose 
today is not to wage a battle, because I 
do not think this battle is winnable. It is 
rather a function of providing informa- 
tion to Members. They can make their 
own decisions. 

Exutsir 1 


CONTINUATION OF NOMINATION OF: Davin B. 
FUNDERBURK, OF NORTH CAROLINA, To BE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF 
ROMANIA 

Monday, September 28, 1981 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 
8:05 a.m., in Room 4221, Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, the Honorable Charles Percy 
(Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Percy and Tsongas. 

Also Present: Charles Berk, Chris Cham- 
berlin, Christopher Manion, John Ritch, 
Alan Safran, Diana Smith, Committee's and 
Senator's staffs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Foreign Relations 
Committee is holding a hearing this morn- 
ing to continue its consideration of the nom- 
ination of David B. Punderburk of North 
Carolina to be United States Ambassador to 
the Socialist Republic of Romania. This 
morning’s session is being held at the re- 
quest of Senator Tsongas, who has expressed 
interest in one of Mr. Funderburk’s numer- 
ous writings, and wishes to ask the nominee 
some additional questions concerning that 
specific work. 

David Funderburk brings an impressive 
background of Romanian affairs to this hear- 
ing. During 1971 and 1972, he was the recipi- 
ent of a Fulbright-Hayes Fellowship for study 
and research in Romania. In addition, he is 
listed in Who’s Who in Romanian America 
and is a national board member of the So- 
clety for Romanian Studies. He has au- 
thored numerous articles on Romanian af- 
fairs and history, and speaks the language 
fluently. 

Moreover, Mr. Funderburk had a special 
Opportunity to serve as a Foreign Service 
staff officer in Romania during 1975, acting 
as the principal American guide for a highly 
successful USIA photographic exhibition 
that attracted more than 70,000 Romanians 
during its ten-day stay and showing. 

In summing up this experience, Mr. Fun- 
derburk has written “There is no substitute 
for the human element in contacts with the 
native people at their level in their language.” 

Certainly. Ambassador Desicnee Finder- 
burk’s firsthand experiences with the Ro- 
manian people, his deep interest and broad 
experience in Romanian affairs will contrib- 
ute greatly to his service in Bucharest. His 
recognition of the importance of the human 
element in diplomatic relations should make 
him all the more effective in developing a 
good working relationship with the Ro- 
manian government. 

Mr. Funderburk, we thank you for your 
continuing cooperation with the Committee, 
in coming before us this morning. 


Senator Tsongas, do you have any opening 


statement, this morning? And you might 
comment about the theme of The Road 
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From Here, a famous book that we have all 
been privileged to have a copy of. 

Senator Tsoncas. I attempted to inquire 
whether you bought it, but since I sent it 
to you, I guess I shouldn’t ask. [General 
laughter.] 

The CHARMAN. So you have no opening 
statement? 

Senator Tsoncas. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. I have just a 
few questions, and then we will turn over 
most of the time this morning to you. 

Mr. FPunderburk, would you tell us how 
you first became interested in Romanian 
affairs? 

STATEMENT OF DAVID R. FUNDERBURK, OF NORTH 

CAROLINA, TO BE AMBASSADOR TO THE S0- 

CIALIST REPUBLIC OF ROMANIA. 


Mr. FunpDERBURK. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

In 1962 and 1963, at undergraduate col- 
lege at Wake Forest University, I studied 
under a professor who was an expert in 
Romanian affairs. This was the beginning 
of my interest in Romania. From that point, 
my wife and I and at that time one son 
drove to the west coast from North Carolina 
two summers tn a row to study the language 
at UCLA and the University of Washington, 
but our initial interest did come from study- 
ing at Wake Forest under Keith Hitchins, 
who is now at the University of Illinois 

The CHAIRMAN. What aspects of your 
background do you believe qualify you most 
to serve as our chief diplomatic official in 
Romania? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the four occasions which I have spent 
in Romania, including the Fulbright year, 
two springs as an IREX professor and one 
spring as & USIA Foreign Service Officer, 
have prepared me for such a position. Also, 
during the last few years at Campbell Uni- 
versity, I have served in an administrative 
capacity as the coordinator of Federal grants 
programs. I believe this has given me ad- 
ministrative experience in addition to the 
experience in the field in Romania itself. 

In addition, some of the things which you 
mentioned earlier include 18 or 19 publica- 
tions, many of which were publishei in 
Romania itself by the Romanian officials 
and membership and leadership in the 
Society for Romanian Studies and other 
organizations. 

Senator Percy. Do you believe that you 
can develop an effective working relation- 
ship with your counterparts in the Roma- 
nian government? If so, on what do you 
base your belief? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 
I feel that I already have done this in the 
sense that I have been able to work very 
well with Romanian officials through the 
past decade or two. The Romanians have in- 
vited me to their 23 August annual inde- 
pendence celebrations at the Romanian Em- 
bassy from time to time. They invited me to 
present a paper on the occasion of their 
centennial independence celebration in 1977. 
I was only one of two Americans invited for 
that occasion. - 

We in turn have invited Romanian officials 
from the Embassy in Washington to vari- 
ous symposia which we have conducted at a 
university in Texas and a university in North 
Carolina. So, I know personally some of the 
members of the Romanian Communist Party 
who now are in the foreign ministry, and in 
cultural ministries in Bucharest, and pre- 
vious Ambassadors, and I have been able to 
work well with them. 

The CHARMAN. You not only have had a 
chance to study in Romania, but have had 
the privilege of actually living with a Ro- 
manian family and seeing their country 
through their eyes. How have these experi- 
ences shaped your attitudes toward Roma- 
nia and its people? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. I think it has made my 
wife and my children and me very sympa- 
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thetic and very understanding regarding the 
average Romanian. I believe it gave us the 
distinctive opportunity to live in the shoes 
of the Romanians, inasmuch as it is possi- 
ble for a foreigner to do that, for one year. 

For example, we used public transporta- 
tion, shopped in Romanian stores, the same 
way the Romanian people did, and we lived 
in an apartment in the city. We lived basi- 
cally on a stipend which was equivalent to 
what the average Romanian lives on. So, I 
feel like the opportunity for us to live in 
their shoes has given us a greater sympathy 
and understanding of the Romanian people 
and of Romania itself than we would other- 
wise have had. 

The CHAMAN. How long did you actually 
live in Romania, and what portion of that 
time was spent living with a family? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. We have spent in all 
about one and a half years in Romania on 
four different occasions, and one year 
of that one and a haif was spent with a 
Romanian family. 

The CHAIRMAN. During 1975, you also 
served as a Foreign Service staff officer in 
Romania, acting as a tour guide for a USIA 
photographic exhibition. Would you tell the 
Committee why you were selected as a 
guide? What can you tell the Committee 
about that experience? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Chairman, the selec- 
tion for the USIA exhibit post was based on 
ce” mpefitive eyaminations. This resulted from 
an examination in the Romanian language 
conducted by Voice of America and oral ex- 
aminaticns on political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic affairs conducted by a panel of USIA 
officials. 

I was the only non-Romanian American 
selected for that exhibit. I feel that it gave 
me special insight into the feelings of the 
Romanian people. As you mentioned ini- 
tially, over 70,000 Romanians came to the 
photography exhibit, and I was the sole 
American at the entrance to that exhibit, 
greeting the Romanians as they came in. I 
spoke to them in their language. This gave 
me an opportunity to try to project a good 
image for the United States. It gave them 
an opportunity to ask about their concep- 
tions or misconceptions of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the past, I have writ- 
ten on communism as a political philosophy 
and under President Eisenhower headed the 
Republican program for progress in the 
1950's. We came out with a very, very strong 
anti-communist position there. My writings 
have not been nearly as extensive as yours. 

Would you comment on your writings and 
also on the conclusion of the Department 
of State that you are not identified strongly 
by the public as an anti-communist, und 
are seen by the Romanians as fair and im- 
partial? 

You have been accepted by the Romanian 
government as United States Ambassador, 
haven't you? Hasn't that been cleared? 

Mr. FuUNDERBURE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fine. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
written approximately 19 publications. All 
of those were scholarly, academic works with 
the exception of the book in question, which 
was not really published or written for pub- 
lic dissemination. There are only a limited 
number of copies, and they were utilized 
solely in my classrooms at Campbell Univer- 
sity for the sake of argument, for the sake of 
effect, and were in use in conjunction with 
severai other textbooks and several other 
writings. 

I believe that the statements that I made 
there, which have to be taken in that context, 
do not reflect my attitudes toward the Roma- 
nian people or the Romanian Communist 
Party. That work was directed principally 
toward Soviet communism, and it was in 
recognition of s¢me concerns that I had 
and some hopes that I had that maybe the 
American people could be informed better 
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about what the communist system is in the 
Soviet Union, and what its liabilities are, 
and perhaps know some of the advantages of 
our system. 

I feel that it has to be put in that con- 
text. As you menticned, I have maintained a 
very good working relationship with the 
Romanians. The Romanians are aware of 
my personal feelings regarding Soviet com- 
munism, and they don’t really have any 
problems in that regard. 

In fact, they have mentioned to me that 
they are glad to see the Republicans back in 
the White House, because it was President 
Nixon who was also very strongly anticom- 
munist, let me say anti-Soviet communist, 
who helped proceed with detente with the 
People’s Republic of China and also with the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. They con- 
sidered him as well as President Ford, both 
of whom visited Romania, to be great friends 
of the Romanian people. 

They look forward to this Republican Ad- 
ministration doing the same thing. 

The Cuarmman. My final question is just a 
long-range one. Looking down the track, if 
you are confirmed, what do you hope really 
to accomplish as Ambasador to Romania? 
What issues do you think will be of greatest 
concern to the U.N., to the Embassy staff? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to project along with my wife and two 
children the best possible image for the 
United States. As an Ambassador, you would 
represent the President of the United States 
as well as the Secretary of State and the of- 
ficial policy of the government. Certainly one 
of my major hopes would be to improve bi- 
lateral relations between the Romanians and 
the Americans. I feel with my background 
and understanding of Romanian history, cul- 
ture, heritage, and traditions, and how sen- 
sitive and concerned about those elements 
the Romanians themselves are, I believe they 
would appreciate having a person who is 
familiar with their own country and has 
some understanding and appreciation for it. 

I would like to be helpful in the process of 
improving bilateral relations between our two 
countries, I think some of the major -on- 
cerns when we are there in Bucharest will be 
trade relations between the U.S. and Romania 
and also political relations. 

If I might mention details for just a mo- 
ment, since the signing of the Most Favored 
Nation Treaty and the trade agreement with 
the Romanians in 1974 and 1975, trade be- 
tween our two countries has dramatically in- 
creased. This is a good sign. I think we can 
further increase trade between the two 
countries. Romania plays a very important 
role in international affairs, and high level 
visits and contracts are an important ele- 
ment in their perception of the world. 

This is why the visits of Presidents Nixon 
and Ford were so important to them. Presi- 
dent Ceausescu has been to the United States 
on only four occasions, I believe. wuring this 
year, Secretary Baldrige went to Bucharest, 
and the Foreign Minister of Romania has 
been to the United States and will be here in 
the next couple of days to meet again with 
Secretary Haig, and I think to be aware and 
to be concerned about Romanian sensitivities 
in terms of political relations at the highest 
level, the importance they attach to it, and 
for us to work in the direction of having 
more high level contact, I believe, would be 
a very important element of our political re- 
lationship. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, I think at age 37 to 
assume an Ambassadorship, you might be 
setting some sort of record, and. would be the 
envy of all career officers. 

We welcome your wife. Betty Jo, to this 
hearing, and your son David and daughter 
Deanna. I would like to say to them that the 
Ambassador's family is a tremendously im- 
portant asset. If they don't relate well, it is 
a drag. If they do relate well. they can con- 
tribute immensely to the strength of the 
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diplomatic effort of this country. They can in 
a way that sometimes the Ambassador him- 
self cannot do. 

I know that your ability, Betty Jo, to speak 
Romanian also and to communicate will be 
an asset indeed. I am sure the children will 
pick it up very quickly, too, a lot more quick- 
ly than we adults could. It will be a very 
important thing, and a very important effort 
for them to do that. It will be very, very 
important indeed. 

I would like to thank you for being at this 
early morning hearing, and particularly want 
to thank my colleague, Senator Tsongas, who 
is one of the hardest working and most de- 
voted and dedicated members of this Com- 
mittee. His interest in having you come back, 
I think, was a great service to this Commit- 
tee. It gave me an opportunity to be with you 
when I could not at the previous hearing. 
Also, I think it is important that we look at 
what you have said in the past, and deter- 
mine whether that has a relationship to your 
future responsibilities. 

I want to thank Senator Tsongas very 
much indeed for the interest he has taken 
in every aspect of this Committee's work, 
and particularly in the service he has per- 
formed in requesting that you be brought 
back today. Thank you. 

Senator Tsongas, may I say that I have a 
meeting at 8:30. Would you mind being good 
enough to chair the hearing from that point 
on? 

Senator Tsongas. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I do apologize for getting you here earlier 
than the rest of the members. 

Let me start off by saying that I have no 
problem with the Ambassador Designate’s 
qualifications vis-a-vis Romania. I think his 
expertise in the field and command of the 
language are commendable indeed. It is 
something we don’t often see in many 
nominees. 

I also apologize to you, Dr. Funderburk, for 
the time of the morning. It was very difficult 
for me to be here. I suspect it was difficult for 
you as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I wanted to have 
this session has nothing to do with the nom- 
inee’s qualifications or capacity and language 
ability, et cetera, but really I wanted to go 
over in some detail the statements made in 
the book entitled “If the Blind Lead the 
Blind: The Scandal Regarding the Mis- 
Teaching of Communism in American Uni- 
versities”. This was published in 1977, if I 
remember correctly. I believe July 4th, 1978. 
I beg your pardon. 

The Cuamman. I think it is interesting, 
if I might interject something which I did 
not notice before, you dedicated the book 
to your mother. The only hard cover book 
I wrote which I dedicated to my mother was 
called “Growing Old in A Country of The 
Young”, and I dedicated it to her, the 
youngest of us all. She is going into her 
nineties and we still can’t keep up with 
her. 

Senator Tsoncas. I am a little out of step 
here, Mr. Chairman. I dedicated my book 
to my father. 

The CHAmMAN. Well, we all stayed right 
in the family. 

Senator Tsoncas. What I would like to 
do, Dr. Punderburk, is go throuch this book 
in some detail. Let me raise the issues that 
you raised, and let me give you a chance 
to clarify them. I say this because I think 
if this book is not in some way brought 
into some context, your effectiveness both 
in the State Devartment among your col- 
leagues, which I assume and know is im- 
portant to you, and indeed your effective- 
ness in Romania would be comprised. 

I think this is an oprortunity to set the 
record straight, because there are state- 
ments in here that I think do give one 
pause. 
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I haye just one question before we begin 
the details. You said that you wrote the 
book not for public dissemination. Is that 
correct? But rather to be used in your 
classroom. 

Mr. FuNnDERBURK. Yes, Senator. It was not 
Officially published. It was in effect printed 
by a local printing house just for use in my 
classrooms. 

Senator Tsoncas. The reason I say that is 
that the Charlotte Observer story of Sep- 
tember 2nd—I will read it to you. “Funder- 
burk says he wrote it for Helms’ 1978 cam- 
paign, dispensing it at campaign headquar- 
ters, and uses it still in his history classes 
at Campbell. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, that is not ac- 
curate. I worked in Senator Helms’ cam- 
paign in 1978, and there were a few copies 
that were given to the party in the county 
in which I lived, but the book was not writ- 
ten for Senator Helms’ campaign, and in 
fact it was not distributed throughout the 
state. 

Senator Tsongas. So this statement in the 
newspaper is incorrect? 

Mr. PUNDERBURK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tsoncas. How many copies of this 
were printed? Do you know offhand? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. I think 300 or 400, ap- 
proximately. 

Senator Tsoncas. And they all went to 
students? Is that right? 

Mr. Funpersurk. That's right, with the 
exception of five or ten copies for the Har- 
nett County Republican Party in 1978. 

Senator Tsongas. All right. Why don’t we 
go through it? 

There are seven themes which are raised in 
the book which I will discuss. I suppose 
maybe the best way of doing them is to take 
the references first and then go into the 
more complicated. issues later on. Let me do 
the shorter references first. Do you have a 
copy of the book with you? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Yes, sir. 

Senator, may I interject here that I did 
receive a letter from the editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer subsequent to that article that 
you mentioned, a letter in which he itemized 
several things that were mentioned in the 
article that he felt biased that article un- 
fairly against me. So he wrote a letter in ef- 
fect of apology for that, and also called me to 
ask my opinion about the article, in which 
he apologized. 

Senator Tsongas. Would you like to put 
that letter in the record? 

Mr. FunpDERBURK. Yes, sir. I brought a copy 
of it with me. 

Senator Tsoncas. I would ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the article from the Charlotte Ob- 
server on Wednesday, September 2nd, 1981, 
and the letter from the editor to Dr. Funder- 
burk be included in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, they shall be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

> . . La + 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me say that that is 
better press than I usually get. I might try 
your technique and see what happens. 

Let me read tħis off so you will know where 
I am coming from. Of the seven issues that 
are raised, one is the issue of the mis-teach- 
ing of communism. The second are state- 
ments involving academia. The third is a 
basic view toward the Soviet bloc. Fourth are 
statements regarding the news media. Fifth 
are statements regarding the educational ex- 
change programs. Sixth involves the State 
Department, and the seventh is a statement 
that you made about Reverend Billy Graham 
and the issue of the Helsinki Conference. I 
will go through those and do them in reverse 
order, not order of importance, but rather 
the ones that we can dispense with more 
quickly we will do first, and then we will get 
to the more complex ones later on. 

On Page 51, you are dealing at the point 
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with the issue of the reality of religions’ 
plight in eastern Europe, and indicate that 
many American grantees of the program fail 
to see or report the reality of that plight. 
Then you say the following: "The Reverend 
Billy Graham was duped by communist offi- 
cials in Hungary during his September, 1977, 
visit when he naively said that ‘people can 
come to church and worship God’, forgetting 
to mention ‘at great and tragic risk’. Evi- 
dently he was pulling punches so that he 
would be invited to the U.S.S.R. and again be 
used as a tool for helping these countries 
appear religiously humane at the Belgrade 
Conference—the sequel to the Helsinki 
Conference.” 

Specifically, the statement that is made 
here does two things. One, it says that he 
was duped by communist officials in 1977, 
and secondly, that he was doing it so that 
he could be invited to the U.S.S.R. to be 
used as a tool. Do you have a response? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, of course, It was 
not wise of me to attribute motives to Mr, 
Graham. My thinking at that time was that 
it was presumptuous of him to make a Judg- 
ment on the religious situation In Hungary 
after having only been there for a few days, 
and not having the language or cultural 
background of the people and of the country. 
This was my feeling at the time. 

Senator Tsoncas. What I am trying to get 
to is this. You would stand by the comment, 
then, that he was duped, I would assume by 
the people in Hungary, that he was there 
for a few days, that they gave him a dog 
and pony show? 

Mr. FunpersurK. I think he was misin- 
formed. I would state this. Or that he was 
not informed of the actual reality of the 
situation. 

Senator Tsonaas. As to the statement that 
he did so so that he would be invited to 
Russia and again could be used as a tool-—— 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. This was conjecture on 
my part. 

Senator Tsoncas. Would you like to modify 
that, disavow it, or affirm it? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I think I should modify 
it by saying that that was conjecture on my 
part, yes, sir. 

Senator Tsonoas. Do you stilill think that 
is the case? Conjecture implies that’s what 
I think happened but I have no proof of it. 
Do you still think that was the case? 

Mr. PuNDERBURK. I am not sure, Senator. 

Senator Tsoncas (presiding). We will leave 
that Issue for the time being. Let me refer 
to your comments on the State Department. 
On Page 39, you refer to life stories of ar- 
ticular individuals. You comment on the 
United States State Department special re- 
port on the monitoring of the Helsinki Con- 
ference provisions. You say that it lists a few 
prominent dissident persecution cases of hu- 
man rights violations. However, the report 
overlooks the many more in number but less 
known sufferers, and do give an example. 

You refer to that report, and then subse- 
quently in reference to the Romanian gov- 
ernment as & “greater whitewash.” Who in 
the State Department would be responsible 
for that whitewash? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, I don't attribute 
this to anyone. My concern was that only 
a few cases were mentioned. I felt that there 
were actually more cases in reality. I had 
heard this from various people. So, I don’t 
attribute to anyone in the State Department 
some kind of actual attempt to mislead the 
American public. Perhaps it was simply omis- 
sion b-cauce of & space requirement, or may- 
be this was a synopsis or summary on the 
part of the State Department of the high- 
lights of cases that had been brought to their 
attention. 

Senator Tsoncas. But that is a very dif- 
ferent impression. That may well be the case 
or it may not, but “whitewash” is a strong 
word. “Whitewash” implies not omission but 
commission. Would you modify, disavow, 
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or reaffirm the use of the term “whitewash” 
Department special 


regarding the State 
report? 

Mr. FunpersurK. Again, Senator, I think 
that this as well as most of the other lines 
that could be extrapolated from the book or 
pulled out of context have to be kept in 
the framework of the fact that this book 
was written to challenge, to provoke, and to 
produce argument in the classroom, and it 
was utilized in conjunction with other works 
as well. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, it certainly pro- 
vokes. I have to give you credit for that. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Tsoncas. All right. That resolves 
that issue. I hope you spend as much time 
going over my book as I have spent going 
over yours, Just in some spirit of comity. 

Mr. FPUNDESBURK. Senavor, I have already 
read one chapter in your book, and I will 
comment on that later, If you would like. 

[General laughter.] 

Senator Tsoncas. When you get to the 
Senate and I am a nominee, we will discuss 
it. 

{General laughter. ]} 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me deal with the 
criticism of the educational exchange pro- 
grams. On Page 58 you refer to the recip- 
ients of grants from the varlous exchange 
programs, and those who go overseas. You 
say “American grantees may be vetoed by 
the communists following their selection in 
the United States." Do the governments in- 
volved have the right to veto? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. That is my understand- 
ing, Senator, that they are presented by the 
Fulbright Committee a list of American 
prospective grantees, and they have the 
right to accept or reject those. 

Senator Tsoncas. Then you say that 
“American exchange scholars are not usually 
representative of general political views, but 
are more often liberal, leftist, or socialist in 
outlook.” What is your evidence for that 
statement? 

Mr. FunpersurkK. I am _ sorry, 
Where is that? 

Senator Tsoncas. On Page 58, the second 
full paragraph, second sentence. 

Mr. FunpersurkK. This was just an im- 
pression that I had at the time, I don't have 
any survey evidence to verify that. 

Senator Tsoncas. So the statement that 
the grantees are socialist and leftist is an 
impression? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. My main impression or 
concern was that grantees should more 
clearly reflect the diversity of American life 
and the diversity of American political points 
of view. 

Senator Tsoncas. You say also that they 
are not sent abroad to collect information on 
various subjects about which reporting to 
the government is required. You go cn fur- 
ther. “One disturbing feature of the ex- 
change is the fact that U.S. grantees did not 
spread pro-American views, but rather anti- 
American propaganda.” So the statement is 
that the grantees spread anti-American pro- 
paganda. What evidence do you have of that? 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. It was my feeling that at 
least several grantees that I knew were more 
often accentuating the negative rather than 
the positive aspects of America. Senator, I 
also state, for example, on Page 57 that the 
academic exchanges can provide a small ele- 
ment of increased understanding, and that 
benefits are derived from the exchange, so 
I don't feel that it is all one-sided. This is 
used for effect. 

Senator Tsoncas. So when you said U.S. 
grantees, you were referring to several that 
you have known, I assume. The statement 
as it is read suggests—well, let me go on: 
“When this is contrasted with the dissemina- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist dogma by the com- 
munist exchanges, the non-reciprocity na- 
ture of the programs becomes clear. No 
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American lecturer would dare criticize any 
aspect of communist society while lecturing 
in east Europe.” 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. This was my experience, 
that there was just an understood reality 
that you couldn’t go to the host govern- 
ment and in any way say anything negative 
about either the political or economic situa- 
tion in that country, but on the other hand, 
grantees from eastern Europe or the Soviet 
Union could certainly come to our country 
and point out the liabilities of our system. 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me continue on the 
issue. On Page 61 you refer to the grant 
agencies in the U.S. Government, in this 
case HEW and the Office of Education, and 
you refer to the selection boards. You say, 
“Must the board memberships include prin- 
cipally atheists and non-Christians from 
northeastern Ivy League and large state uni- 
versities?” What evidence do you have that 
the selection boards are made up principally, 
which argues a majority plus, of atheists 
and non-Christians? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, I feel like that 
question could be taken in different ways. It 
doesn't necessarily imply that I am stating 
there that the boards actually are made up 
principally of atheists and non-Christians. So 
it is the way the question is stated. Must 
they be this way or must they be that way? 
But it is not implying that they are ac- 
tually that way. 

Personally, I feel that religion is a very 
private and personal matter. 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me read the sen- 
tence to you: “Must the board memberships 
include principally atheists and non-Chris- 
tians from northeast Ivy League and large 
state universities’? Do you believe that they 
are not made up of athelsts and non- 
Christians? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, “must” to me at 
that point, I guess, means also “should”, so 
it would read to me “Should the member- 
ships include principally atheists and non- 
Christians from northeastern Ivy League and 
large state universities?” Or, should they 
include—— 

Senator Tsonaas. But that is not the word 
you used. The word that you used was “must” 
which implies strongly, I might add, that 
that is what exists. In that context, you con- 
tinue, “Efforts should be made to limit pres- 
ent attempts made by the selection commit- 
tees to require Ideological conformity among 
American award winners. It would not hurt 
the exchanges to send a few representatives 
from our nation who actually reflect the 
majority views: Christians, moderate or con- 
servative Democrats or Republicans.” 

Mr. Funpersur«k. Senator, that is a general 
statement that reflects my hope, let me say, 
and my concern that perhaps there could be 
an orientation process for American grantees 
going overseas in the same way that you have 
orientation for work in the Foreign Service 
or the State Department. For example, I 
think it would be beneficial if grantees going 
to eastern Europe or to the Soviet Union 
perhaps spent a week or two traveling around 
the various offices in the State Department 
to get a more clear picture of the situation 
in eastern Europe, as well as perhaps a lan- 
guage test which is given in fact for some 
grantees but not for every grant category. 

Senator Tsoncas. On Page 17, you refer to 
the IREX board. You also say this: “If 
grantees have views in any way unsympa- 
thetic with the communist regimes, their 
selection would have been considered detri- 
mental to the continuance of the program.” 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, I should say if 
grantees had views in any way unsympathetic 
and that was known to the committee, cer- 
tainly I was selected as a grantee. 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me deal with the 
issue of the news media. I myself am in the 
strange position of defending the news 
media, but we will let that aberration con- 
tinue. On Page 9, which is part of the intro- 
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duction, you refer to the news media as 
“largely Liberal leftist news media tells us all 
that it is not such a bad result,” referring 
to the communist takeover of other nations. 
Do you think the news media is leftist in this 
country? 

Mr. FUNDERRURK. Senator, I don't think 
that the general news media is, no. I think, 
for example, that a great majority of the 
newspapers of this country have endorsed in 
national elections people like Nixon, Ford, 
and Reagan, so in this statement I was say- 
ing that the national—that it was just an 
impression of mine at that time that the 
national news medis, which to me would be 
the news media in, say, ten of the largest 
cities, had a liberal slant. In the past four 
years since I actually wrote that work, I be- 
lieve that the political climate in the country 
has changed, so this may not to day be the 
case. 


I will say that I miss the Star, to which 
I subscribed. 

Senator Tsoncas. Does that imply that the 
Washigton Post is “liberal leftist’? That is 
probably the kindest thing you could say 
about it from your perspective, I think. 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. Well, I think the Star 
provided a balance to the newspaper scene 
in Washington. 

Senator Tsoncas. So the statement that 
the national news media is “largely liberal 
leftist” stands how at this point? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. Well, currently, I think, 
Senator, it would depend on which news- 
papers we are talking about. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, 
leftist newspapers. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, I would say that 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times have a liberal bent. I wouldn’t say 
leftist, but I would say liberal bent, despite 
the fact that they may have conservative 
columnists who write in those papers. This 
is from an editorial standpoint. 

Senator Tsoncas. Name me a leftist news- 
paper. I am just trying to use your termi- 
nology. 

[ Pause. ] 

Senator Tsoneas. I guess the point is that 
someone who puts his thoughts into writing 
as those of us who give speeches all the 
time and who write too should be held ac- 
countable. Obviously, you have to get 
through this next 50 minutes or so before 
you can be held free, but there is an ac- 
countability, and that is what this session 
is about. I am sure, were you to do it over 
again, you would perhaps wish that you had 
those 300 copies back, but that is not the 
case. 

Mr, FunDERBURK. Senator, in terms of that 
statement, “liberal leftist”, the way I would 
interpret it is this. I don’t mean leftist in 
the sense of socialist, but leftist in the sense 
of liberal, that is, just to the left of the cen- 
ter. This is the way that I interpreted the 
term. It may mean something else to you. 
Iam not sure. 

Senator Tsoncas. Do you think Social Se- 
curity is—— 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Excuse me? 

Senator Tsoncas. I assume that you sup- 
port Social Security. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Yes, I do. My mother gets 
Social Security. 

Senator Tsoncas. Some have argued that 
Social Security is socialist, that Medicare 
and those kinds of things are encroaching— 
someone once referred to them as creeping 
socialism. Do you share that view? 


Mr. FUNDERBURK. No, I don’t. 


Senator Tsoncas. On Page 14, in the last 
paragraph, you state, “One reason the pro- 
fessors in the classroom have an easier time 
neglecting the essence of communism is that 
the students have been ‘prepared’ by the 
news media, our fourth ard perhans most 
influential estate has ‘miseducated’ the stu- 
dent before he enters college by daily re- 
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porting that communism is no threat to 
our way of life.” 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, I might have to 
revise that. In the past four years teaching 
in the classroom, I am not sure that most 
of the students read a newspaper at all. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, which newspapers 
have been reporting that? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Again, I was writing this 
for a certain effect. My main concern was 
that students were not being presented the 
reality of the Soviet communist system, in- 
cluding its liabilities. To give you one exam- 
ple of what I am referring to in this, and 
this has more to do with textbooks, I realize, 
than it does with newspapers, I did a survey, 
as you can see in the book, on various text- 
books used for Soviet history. Also, I read 
a pamphlet which was written for the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee by Professor Rich- 
ard Wolker of the University of South Caro- 
lina entitled “The Human Cost of Commu- 
nism in China”. I believe there also was such 
a pamphlet written by Robert Conquest on 
“The Human Cost of Communism in the 
Soviet Union", These were written, I am not 
sure what year, but the two pamphlets cata- 
logue the various deaths that resulted from 
collectivization and communization in both 
the Soviet Union in the late twenties and 
early thirties and in China during the early 
1940's. 

My feeling and my concern was that this 
information which was in these pamphlets 
provided for a Senate Committee is not often 
found in the textbook. In fact, if it is found 
in there at all, there is one line that may 
mention that a few people were killed as 
a result of collectivization, but there cer- 
tainly is no emphasis, and there is no cata- 
loguing of actually what apparently took 
place according to Wolker and Conquest. 

Senator Tsongas. Well, let me ask you the 
question again. You referred to the news 
media as “daily reporting that communism 
is no threat to our way of life”. I take it that 
you would not name a newspaper that does 
that. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK., No, I would not. 

Senator Tsongas. If your students asked 
you why you wrote that, would your answer 
be, you did it for effect? 

Mr. FunpERBURK. Partly for effect. I think 
it has to be taken in the context of this 
whole work. 

Senator Tsoncas. The sentence after that 
reads, “The American news media is filled 
with young and educated, Le., often prop- 
agandized moralists who view situations in 
communist countries via the eyes of the 
Marxist-Leninist terminology.” 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. My concern at that point, 
Senator, was that I have seen several corre- 
spondents for national newspapers in the 
U.S. in eastern European capitals. My con- 
cern, my feeling, my impression was that 
they did not know the language of the coun- 
try, the history, the background, or the cul- 
ture of the people. They went to the country. 
They stayed in the high rise hotel built for 
Americans and for westerners, with the 
businessmen. They lived pretty well while 
they were there. They spoke with one or two 
government officials who could speak in 
English, in their language, and basically they 
did not get a valid reading of what was going 
on in the country. This is what was reported. 

Senator TsoncGas. Well, who are those peo- 
ple? Specifically, to which reporters are you 
referring? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, I don’t remember 
the actual individuals. 


Spir Tsoncas. Well, who did they write 
for 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. They were writing for 
national news magazines in the U.S. or let’s 
say for the International Herald Tribune, 
which is a combination of the Washington 
Post and New York Times, or for Time or 
Newsweek. 
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Senator Tsoncas. So these would be the 
correspondents for the Tribune, Time, and 
Newsweek, at what point in time? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. This was during the 
early and mid-1970's. 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me go on to the next 
point. On Page 27, you refer to the news me- 
dia again, and you say that “many people 
are still being killed in the Gulag Archipel- 
ago by today’s communist henchmen. Un- 
conscionable elements in our national news 
media have remolded many of these mur- 
derers into new show big idols.” Who are 
these elements and when did they do that? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, my concern was, 
for example, that you had running stories 
for years about American atrocities in Viet- 
nam. I feel that you don’t have running 
stories daily about Soviet atrocities in Af- 
ghanistan, or Soviet backed atrocities in 
Cambodia. Perhaps this is because those are 
closed societies and we don’t have the same 
access to them, but the balance is what I 
was concerned about. 

Senator Tsoncas. Who are the elements in 
the national news media specifically? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I don't know, Senator. 
I don’t know any specific elements. I don't 
have any conspiracy theory or anything like 

t. 


Senator Tsoncas. But you say “uncon- 
scionable elements in our news media have 
remolded many of these murders into near 
show-biz idols.” The elements are who? I 
mean, are you talking about television, 
newspapers, what? 

Mr. FunpersurK. My concern is in the 
general coverage from national television 
and national press. 

Senator Tsoncas. So the national press, 
including TV, has tried to remold these 
murderers into near show-biz idols? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I would prefer to see 
them give a better balanced account of what 
actually goes on. 

Senator Tsonaas. You refer to that situa- 
tion as a “colossal coverup”. Who is doing 
the covering up? Would it be just the me- 
dia, or would you go beyond that? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I don't know that there 
is an actual coverup, Senator. I just feel 
that there is not a balanced account pre- 
sented. This is the total context that I feel 
in the work. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, you refer to “in 
the face of this colossa] coverup”, so the 
“colossal coverup” is what? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. To me that would be in 
not reporting or not placing as great as em- 
phasis on liabilities and atrocities that may 
be committed by the Soviet Union, as op- 
posed to giving top coverage to those com- 
mitted by the United States. 

Senator Tsoncas. In the last sentence in 
that paragraph you say, “Our society's news 
media and university professors and those 
duped by them are criminals guilty of the 
crime of omission, if not also of com- 
mission.” 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. My concern is that you 
often have left out the elements of Soviet 
society and the nature of Soviet aggressive- 
ness and expansionism. I don't fee] that this 
is given adecauate coverage. This is what I 
meant by omission. 

Senator, may I point out that this writing, 
even though it was written for effect and for 
the sake of argument in the classroom, was 
the writing of a private individual, a profes- 
sor. It does not include the statements that 
I would write as a public official? I think 
the facts and the evidence indicate that 
when I worked for the USJA as a Foreign 
Service staff officer, I was objective, tolerant, 
and cognizant of other people’s diverse view- 
points end of the fact that we live in a 
pluralistic country. These are my actual be- 
liefs. I feel as a public official this is what 
I reflect, so it is a different persvective when 
you are a public official than when you are a 
private citizen in a government capacity. 
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Senator Tsoncas. It is also true in politics. 

Mr. FunpERBURK. Pardon me? 

Senator Tsonaas. It is also true in politics. 
Let me deal with the issue of your comments 
about academia and your colleagues, and 
various educational institutions. On page 23, 
you make the statement, “Many of the pro- 
fessors”—these are area studies professors— 
“preach socialism and whistle the tune of 
the Internationale.” Specifically, to whom 
are you referring. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. At this point, Senator, I 
would have left out that sentence and em- 
phasized the one following it, which says, 
let’s see, seldom do they “write or speak dis- 
paragingly about communism.” 

Senator Tsoncas. Have you ever heard 
anybody whistle the tune of the Interna- 
tionale? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. No, I have not. 

Senator Tsoncas. You may, many of the 
professors do. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Right. This is not to be 
taken literally, that they actually whistle it 
or sing it. 

Senator TsONGAS. 
socialism? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. No, I don't believe so, 
Senator. I would omit that sentence, as I 
mentioned. I believe, again, that often times 
they don't appear as critical of the commu- 
nist system as perhaps they are of our own, 
and I feel that there should be a balance 
there. I myself am critical of certain aspects 
of American society. 

This I have demonstrated on the stand, 
working as an exhibit guide. I was in an 
official government capacity, and if the Ro- 
manians asked me about crime in America, 
then I had to tell them that, yes, we do have 
crime in America. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, I can't disagree 
with that. 

There are a number of other statements 
about people in academia who believe in and 
are propagating the idea that “communism 
is no danger, but in fact Just another demo- 
cratic political party of the left, more hu- 
mane, egalitarian, and anti-imperialist, and 
thus morally better than most parties.” That 
is on Page 13. Who are these academicians? 

Mr. FunnersurK. Senator, this is part of 
the general thrust of the book in which I 
am attempting to demonstrate for the sake 
of effect that there is another side to the 
story which I feel should be told. This is 
one element of that, but it has to be put 
into the context that I am concerned about, 
professors and others, including the prob- 
lems with the Soviet system, for example, 
that the Soviet economic system has not been 
very successful economically, perhaps be- 
cause of lack of incentives or perhaps be- 
cause of lack of private holdings. These are 
things on which I wish there would be 
greater emphasis. This is my main concern, 
as well as perhaps to mention from time to 
time that our system has been highly pro- 
ductive, if perhaps uneven to some degree. 

Senator Tsoncas. There are two other is- 
sues, and then I will be finished. On Page 
10, you say, “In this work I make the serious 
charge that many American university pro- 
fessors deliberately spread lies about com- 
munism for reasons of personal benefit and 
profit.” Who? 

Mr. FunpDERBURK. Well, again, this refers 
back to something about which we were 
talking earlier, which is, if you write un- 
favorably about communism, then it is very 
unlikely that you would be considered for 4 
grant to go to that country. 

Senator Tsoncas. But you say “deliberately 
Spread lies about communism.” Who is de- 
liberately spreading lies? Name those people. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I don't have a list of 
people. 

Senator Tsoncas. Name me one. 

Mr. FPonversurK. Senator, my concern, 
again, is that they are not presenting the 
balanced view of the communist system. 

Senator Tsoncas. But if you say, “I make 
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the serious charge that many of the Ameri- 
can university professors ueiiverately spread 
lies about communism”, and I say just name 
me one, you should certainly be able to do 
that. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, my general feeling 
at that time was that there were in general 
many professors, let's say. 

Senator Tsoncas. But who? Specifically 
who? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, I don't have a spe- 
cific name at hand. But I would just say 
many professors were not presenting a bal- 
anced account. This is my concern. 

Senator Tsoncas. How do you know they 
were not presenting a balanced account? 
You must have either heard them or read 
them. 

Mr. FPUNDERBURK. Right. 

Senator Tsoncas. Okay. Who had you 
heard, and who had you read? 

Mr. PuNDERBURK. Well, I am referring to 
textbooks, for example. 

Senator Tsoncas. Give me an example. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I have a list of the text- 
books which were written in there. I am not 
saying that I attribute this to them, but I 
will say that in reading those textbooks on 
Soviet history, for the most part, there was 
no mention of the human cost of com- 
munism which was mentioned by Richard 
Wolker and Robert Conquest. 

Senator Tsoncas. Okay. Would you read 
those off to me? These would be the pro- 
fessors who deliberately spread lies about 
communism for reasons of personal benefit 
and profit. That would include who? 

Mr. FunversurK. I would not say that, 
Senator. I would just say that the professors 
who wrote these textbooks or some of the 
professors who wrote the textbooks did not 
include what I felt was a balanced account, 
and did not include certain aspects that I 
thought were important, such as the human 
cost of communism or the heavy price paid 
by forced collectivization, but I do not 
charge them, these specific individuals, with 
spreading lies about communism. 

Senator Tsoncas. Who do you charge? I 
mean, you say, “I make the serious charge.” 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I don’t charge anyone 
with spreading lies about communism, but 
simply with omitting certain information. 

Senator Tsoncas. I mean, if I pick up 
something that says to me, “I make the seri- 
ous charge that many of the American uni- 
versity professors deliberately spread lies 
about communism for reasons of personal 
benefit and profit,” and I am just an aver- 
age citizen, I have to assume that somebody 
out there is doing that. So, my question to- 
anybody is, okay, who is doing that? I'd like 
to know about that. We have to stop it. If 
you go to the author and you say, who did 
it, who ts doing all this, and the author says, 
well, gee, I don’t know, then what? 

Mr. FuNpDERBURK. Well, that is a misleading 
statement from my standpoint, and I would 
not say that officially. I wouldn't make that 
statement today. 

Senator Tsoncas. Do you believe it any 
more? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. No, I don't. 

Senator Tsoncas. What caused you to 
change your mind? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Well, again, I think the 
general climate of opinion in the country 
has changed. I feel in the past two or three 
years there is a greater. 

Senator Tsoncas. Were there professors 
who did that? The reason I said that is— 
well, let me read this. “In the most relevant 
fields of political science, history and eco- 
nomics, in the largest state and private uni- 
versities, a majority of professors are appar- 
ently spreading erroneous propaganda, vir- 
tually unchallenged. Professors dependent 
upon the receipt of fellowships for study in 
the communist world and upon publications 
and conference papers abroad for career ad- 
vancement and self-enjoyment are pulling 
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punches in their classes and writings, Pro- 
fessors tell our students that it is not such 
a bad result. After all, we are informed, if 
the whole world is communist, there will 
be so many national communisms and di- 
visions within the ranks that measures of 
freedom will exist.” And you refer to, “We 
produce and have what they want, but 
nevertheless our system is criticized via our 
annual selffagelation exercise. Perhaps this 
is due to the non-religious and crass ma- 
terialistic aspirations of many members of 
our news and academic institutions.” That 
is Page 10. 

Who in our news and academic institu- 
tions has non-religious and crass material- 
istic aspirations? 

Mr. Funpesurk. Senator, I think I can best 
explain this by perhaps stating that in the 
wake of Vietnam, there is perhaps a tend- 
ency in the United States for people in this 
country to point out the defects of our 
system and the lack of wisdom of us being 
in Vietnam. I think now that Vietnam ts 
behind us the perspective and the situation 
in the country has changed somewhat, and 
that there is indeed a greater focus on Soviet 
aggression today, and less a focus on Ameril- 
can intervention. I think those statements 
would have to be seen in the context of & 
concern over the Vietnam situation. 

Senator Tsoncas. On Page 31, you say 
“Most of the more than 1,000 professors with 
whom I have talked in colleges and confer- 
ences or grant agency interviews in New 
York in Washington or while studying 
abroad with American colleagues refused to 
expose the incorrectness of many Marxist- 
Leninist predictions, imperialist nature or 
tendencies of communist states or the evils 
endemic in communist systems.” And then 
you refer to, “Of the universities I attended, 
only professors John Basil and Richard 
Walker of the University of South Carolina 
confronted these critical issues.” And you 
also refer to Professor Donald Treadgold and 
Dr. Carl Wittfogel—is that right? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK, That's right, 

Senator Tsoncas. Of the University of 
Washington. But there inust be others, but 
who and where, and among the universities 
that you refer to, Wake Forest, University of 
Washington, UCLA, University of South Car- 
olina, University of Colorado, University of 
Wyoming, University of Texas at El Paso, 
University of North Carolina, various places 
you have been in meeting with professors 
from Universities of Arizona, Arkansas, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Duke, East Texas State, 
Emory, Florida, Georgia, Harvard, Houston, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kent State, Kentucky, Mid- 
western, New Mexico State, New York Uni- 
versity, North Carolina, Ohio State, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma State, Rice, Southern Il- 
linois, State University of New York at Buf- 
falo, Texas, Texas at Arlington, Texas at 
El Paso, Texas Tech, Trinity in San Antonio, 
UCLA, Washington at Seattle, Yale, and 
others. “Most of the more than 1,000 pro- 
fessors with whom I have talked’, so you are 
saying that you have met professors from 
all those universities, and the only ones who 
spoke out were Basil, Walker, Treadgold, 
and Wittfogel. Would you care to clarify 
that? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. My concern was that 
most of the universities that you mentioned 
were places where I attended conferences, 
meetings, or symposia regarding Slavic 
studies or east European studies. A few of the 
universities were those that I attended, and 
the professors that I had at those universi- 
ties. My general feeling was, in meeting many 
of those professors from the various univer- 
sities listed, that they did not balance the 
account in their presentation of Soviet com- 
munism, and that they tended to leave out, 
let's say, what I consider to be the liabilities 
of the system. 

Senator Tsoncas, On purpose? 

Mr. FuNpDERBURK. I don't know, Senator. I 
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wouldn't attribute to them certain motives 
about which I cannot be sure. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, you have already 
attributed personal profit to them, personal 
benefit and profit. 

Let me raise the final issue with you. On 
page 23, and on page 49, you speak of the 
issue of religion. You and I both happen to be 
Christians, and what I wanted to discuss here 
is this. On page 49 you say, “Many professors 
do not consider the loss of religious freedom 
important. It is more popular and ‘intellec- 
tual’ to be an atheist or agnostic in some 
academic institutions in this nation.” Which 
academic institutions? 

Mr. FuNpDERBURK. Senator, I believe as a 
professor that it is more popular to be an 
iconoclast and when you are going into 4 
classroom from a high school, and you go 
into the class, and you sit down and you lis- 
ten to a professor, the professor perhaps has 
more effect or dramatic appeal instantly if he 
uses different points of view in the class, and 
if he is provocative. I have found that the 
classroom iconoclast is often more popular 
among the students. Perhaps I should put 
this in the context of students getting away 
from home for the first time and trying to 
show their independence to some degree, so I 
do realize that whatever you are exposed to 
in college and whatever seems provocative 
and interesting and is different from what 
you heard when you grew up, that most peo- 
ple actually return to their moorings before 
their life is over, perhaps, and become more, 
should we say, conservative as they get older, 
but during the college years it is often popu- 
lar to say what is unlike what you grew up 
hearing, and this has a special effect on you. 

Senator Tsonaas. I don't disagree with that 
statement, but the question is this. You say 
that in some academic institutions in this 
nation it is more popular to be an atheist or 
agnostic. Which academic institutions? 

Mr, FUNDERBURK. I don’t have any specific 
academic institutions. This is just a general 
statement. 

Senator Tsonoas. Is that true of all aca- 
demic institutions or of some academic in- 
stitutions? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I would say that in some 
institutions it is more popular to be an 
iconoclast. 

Senator Tsoncas. Do you think it is more 
popular to be an atheist in the Ivy League 
than in non-Ivy League schools? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Not necessarily. No, sir. 
This is just something that is in colleges in 
general, perhaps, I should note that we do 
have the luxury and the privilege in this 
country, in colleges, thank God, of being 
able to present different points of view in the 
classroom for effect. I think it is in some 
ways beneficial to a student to be exposed 
to points of view which are entirely different 
from his own, I know it was instructive for 
me when I was in college to listen to the 
Chairman of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. I think it was 
important to be exposed to both Senators 
from all sides of the political spectrum as we 
were at Wake Forest, 

Senator Tsoncas. On Page 23 you say. 
“Many, if not a majority, of communist 
studies professors are atheistic, agnostic, 
or non-believers.” Do you stand by that 
statement? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, I don’t have any 
evidence to back up that statement. This 
was just a general impression, which may 
have been at one particular point in history. 
but I wouldn’t stand by that being a valid 
statement based on the evidence, but just 
a general impression that I had from talking 
to certain people. 

Senator Tsoncas, Can you name me a few? 
I mean, if you have a general impression, it 
must be from meeting people. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I don’t have any names 
that I would want to mention. 
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Senator Tsoncas. But you have met them, 
I assume. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I have met and have 
worked with some professors. They have the 
right to be an atheist. I accept that right in 
this country. Or to be agnostic. I have met 
some in these areas studies who in fact have 
admitted that and we have had lively discus- 
sions about it. It is their right. 

Senator Tsoncas. You say, “A believer in 
Christianity is evidently much more likely 
to perceive the dangers of communism than 
& non-believer. Non-belieyers do not usually 
place the same high value on individual 
lives.” You are referring here obviously to 4 
non-believer in Christanity. Is that right? 

Mr, FUNDERBURK. Well, I am referring there 
to a nonbeliever in any higher religion, not 
necessarily just Christianity. But I would 
have to include, let us say, a nonbeliever in 
the world’s great religions, such as Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism. 

Senator Tsoncas. Well, why do you not say 
that when you write something like this? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK, Well, if I elaborated on 
each line, the book would have been much 
longer. It would have been more expensive 
for me to print this, for one thing. 

Senator Tsoncas, And we would have had 
& longer sleep last night. 

Mr. FPuNDERBURK. Yes. But I do, I want to 
reiterate for you, Senator, that I think re- 
ligion is a very private and very personal 
matter, and I do not think that my religion 
ought to be imposed on anybody else. 

Senator Tsoncas. If you read more than 
one chapter of my book, you will see that I 
share that view. 

Do you think that the Moral Majority’s 
recent political activism is a positive develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Funderburk. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I do not agree with the 
Moral Majority's actions and views, in gen- 
eral. I do not subscribe to the Moral Majority, 
I would state. 

My religion is more private and more in- 
dividual and personal than theirs. I do not 
think personally that religion ought to be 
interjected into the political scene. 

Senator Tsonoas. And finally, you refer to 
the kind of communism is not a monolithic 
myth and you argue that communism is 
monolithic. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I state in that article 
overall, Senator, that my feeling is that com- 
munism is monolithic in certain respects, 
whereas most works indicate that commu- 
nism is not monolithic, in general. This is 
just my own particular thesis that I feel 
there are certain characteristics and aspects 
that I mentioned there that would tend to 
show communism as being monolithic. 

But obviously, I realize that in many other 
ways it is not and that there is a diversity 
of viewpoint in the communist world. Obvi- 
ously, I realize that there are tremendous 
differences between Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and the Soviet Union, to say nothing 
of Albania and China. 

Senator Tsoncas. You say there is no ex- 
ample of a country which, having become 
communist, is no longer communist, that it 
is a one-way ticket. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. That was my impression. 
I know that Salvadore Allende was elected 
in Chile, but my understanding he was a 
Marxist but not a member of the Communist 
Party of Chile. 

Senator Tsoncas. Do you think that the 
developments in Poland suggest that it may 
be more than just a one-way ticket? 

Mr. Funpersurk. It is impossible to say, 
for me, at this time on that subject, Senator. 

Senator Tsongas. Are you of the belief that 
once a nation becomes communist it is un- 
able to extricate itself from that? 


Mr. FuNpDERBURK. That has been my feel- 
ing. That may be the nation would prefer to 
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extricate itself from communism but that it 
would not be permitted to do so. 

Senator Tsoncas. So, “once communist, 
always communist"? 

Mr. Funpersurk. “Always” is a big word. I 
would certainly say that it appears that way. 

Senator Tsoncas. Do you think that Af- 
ghanistan is communist? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I do not believe that 
communism has taken root in Afghanistan, I 
think the central puppet government in Ka- 
bul is communist, Karmal's government is a 
communist government. But that govern- 
ment does not control Afghanistan. I do not 
believe, So there has been no communist 
system throughout Afghanistan, if that an- 
swers your question. 

Senator Tsongas. My concern is I think 
these countries indeed can be weaned away 
from communism, because, as you say, com- 
munism is a very ineffective and brutal so- 
ciety and system, and that in the long 
term the Soviets deal in nothing but weap- 
onry and ideology, as I point out in that 
chapter, which I suspect you read. 

And I would feel comfortable if I knew 
that the Ambassadors we send to these 
countries were actively believing that they 
could be weaned away and not simply were 
to see them as lost causes. Would you care 
to comment on that? 

Mr. FuNDERBURK. I certainly hope that we 
could wean them away. And certainly in the 
case of Afghanistan, this is a unique situa- 
tion. When I wrote the book, Afghanistan 
was not part of the situation. 

I do believe, Senator, in the case of the 
country to which I have been nominated, 
that it is in our best interest to maintain 
very good relations with the Romanians be- 
cause the Romanians desire national inde- 
pendence, and they are very nationalistic 
people, they are very inde-endent-minded 
people. And if we can do anything to help 
them maintain their national sovereignty 
and independence, I would recommend it. 

Senator Tsoncas. I just made notes while 
you spoke, and let me see whether my un- 
derstanding of our exchange is correct, 
There are eight issues that were involved: 
one, the statement about Reverend Billy 
Graham being duped by communists in 
1977. You feel he was misled, As to his be- 
ing invited to the U.S.S.R. to be used as a 
tool, you say that is conjecture and you 
would leave it at that. 

On the statement in the book that the 
United States State Department's special 
resort on the Helsinki human rights viola- 
tions was a whitewash, you would not name 
anybody in the State Department who en- 
gaged in a whitewash. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. [Nods affirmatively.] 

Senator Tsoncas. On the issue of whether 
grantees going to communist countries are 
socialists, you have no evidence of that, 
that they spread anti-American propaganda, 
the same. 

And the statement that the boards are 
made up of atheists and non-Christians is 
a statement that you wish you had not 
made. Is that correct? 

Mr. Punprreur«. That is correct. 

Senator Tsoncas. As to the news media, 
the term “largely liberal leftists,” means 
the national news media, that they argue 
that communism is no threat to our way of 
life, again referred not to local news media 
but national? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. [Nods affirmatively. ] 

Senator Tsoncas. The statement that the 
news media is made up of young reporters 
who refer to Marxists, who see the com- 
munist world in Marxist-Leninist terms, 
refers to not general reporting but the In- 
ternational Herald-Tribune and Time and 
Newsweek correspondents that you met in 
early and mid-1970s? 

The statement that the news media has 
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remolded many of these “murderers’—re- 
ferring to the communists—into neo-show- 
biz idols again is limited to the national 
press. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, could I inter- 
ject? I did not actually meet any of those 
correspondents. I saw some of the corre- 
spondents. But I did not actually meet them. 

Senator Tsoncas. The statement as to the 
“colossal coverup"—and this is referring to 
Cambodia—how did we leave that? That 
you felt that “coverup” was too strong a 
term? Was that it? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Right. I believe that 
there has been an omission there in terms 
of atrocities. 

Senator Tsoncas. When you say that pro- 
fessors “preach socialism and whistle the 
tune of the Internationale,” you wish you 
had not said that? When you sald that pro- 
fessors “deliberately spread lies about com- 
munism for personal benefit and profit,” and 
we went through all those institutions, you 
would not name me one who did. 

The statement that it is more popular 
in some academic institutions to be an 
atheist or an agnostic, you could not name 
me or would not name me any of the 
academic institutions. 

On the statement that ‘many communist 
studies’ professors are atheistic, agnostic, 
and nonbellevers,” the same. 

And finally, on the issue of whether com- 
munism is monolithic, you feel that it Is a 
one-way ticket, that once a nation becomes 
communist, that they “always,” modified, 
stay communist; is that correct? 

Mr. FuNpDERBURK. That has apparently 
been the case to date, but I would hope that 
it will not be the case in the future. 

Senator Tsoncas. Professor Funderburk, 
this could not be a very pleasant exchange 
for you and for your family, nor is it for me, 
since I had to leave my family early to get 
here. 

The point is that given a chance to write 
this book again, would you do it? 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. No, I would not. I think 
I might use some of the material in the 
classroom, and I think in the essentials of 
the book, which were my concern about 
presenting a balance in the classroom, that 
I would maintain this, I maintain this belief, 
and I would try to project this in the class- 
room. 

But some of the specific lines that I made 
in this book I would—I would not print 
for official publication. 

Senator Tsoncas. I may end up feeling that 
way about what I have said in my book, so 
I may share that. 

And the final point I would like to make is 
that most societies have a sense of modera- 
tion, a sense of stability, and a sense of keel, 
and that when there is a violation of that 
stability, whether it comes from the right 
or the left, there is a recation against it. 

The statements you made about the Moral 
Majority, et cetera, to the extent that any 
society gives in to extremism, the left or 
the right, it can only be pushed to its con- 
frontation and disintegration. 

And my concern when I read this was that 
& society, whether ours or somebody else's, 
reading these statements would react in ex- 
actly that way. 

And if you are to be our Ambassador, it 
is important to have on the record your reac- 
tion to this book, because if you are to 
be taken seriously, it is not your anticom- 
munism—tI think most Americans share that 
perspective—but a sense of going beyond rea- 
sonable limits, making charges that you can- 
not substantiate, making comments and 
statements that you have to withdraw, et 
cetera, hampers you in terms of how you are 
viewed by your colleagues and how you are 
viewed abroad. 

And I would hope that today’s record gave 
you that opportunity and perhaps sends a 
signal to those in academia that if they are 
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in academia—and this is the left and the 
right—and aspire to government service, they 
ought to be careful in documenting what 
they say as we in public life have to docu- 
ment what we say as well. 

I appreciate your appearance here today. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. Senator, may I make a 
final comment? 

Senator Tsoncas. Of course. 

Mr. FUNDERBURK. I consider myself to be 
flexible and realistic, and I think that my 
life has demonstrated that in terms of the 
tolerance that I have for other people, in 
terms of my appreciation for pluralism and 
diversity in American life. 

I do not perceive myself as being a rigid 
ideologue. So I think that this is one writing 
which is out of context for me. It has to 
be put back into the context of it having 
been written for effect in classroom and for 
the sake of argument to balance with other 
books. But that the other 18 works that 
I have written do not refiect the same state- 
ments but simply my belief that we should 
preserve and we should cherish diversity and 
pluralism in this society. 

So I think I am a flexible and realistic 
person, and I have dealt on this basis with 
Romanian officials. 

Senator Tsoncas. Let me say finally that 
my judgment on you and yours on me is 
perhaps important, but the final judgment 
is really what our children think of us. I 
would like to believe that when all is said 
and done, what I have done, would reflect 
well on them, that what I have done would 
not sort of give them an opportunity to 
have to explain and modify and clarify. 

You have an opportunity now In this post 
to make them remarkably proud of you. I 
know that you take that very seriously. 

Mr. FunpDERBURK. Thank you very much, 
Senator. 

Senator Tsoncas. Thank you. 

This committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 9:40 s.m., the committee 
adjourned, to reconvene upon the call of the 
Chatr.] 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I was 
asked to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but if anybody would like to speak, I shall 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, there are 
several aspects that are incontrovertible 
about the nomination of Dr. David Fun- 
derburk. First, Dr. Funderburk is a young 
man of impeccable character. He is a 
young man of remarkable ability. And he 
is uniquely qualified to serve as U.S. 
Ambassador to Romania. 

Frankly, Mr. President, it is difficult 
not to be a little bit offended by the im- 
plicit criticism of Dr. Funderburk. Do 
you know, Mr. President, what his sin is? 
His sin is that he has dared to be criti- 
cal of communism and of those who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have assisted 
in rolling the tide of communism around 
the world. 

I find it intriguing that various char- 
acterizations are made of anyone who 
dares to speak out against communism. 
Almost always they are described as 
being strident. Dr. Funderburk has been 
so characterized here today. 


I do not recall all that Dr. Funderburk 
wrote in his little book. I have only the 
recollection that he sought to sound a 
warning about professors on our college 
campuses who were missing the boat in 
terms of properly and adequately ex- 
plaining the perils of communism to 
their students. 


Dr. Funderburk’s problem, perhaps, is 
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that he did not mince words when he 
wrote about the menace of communism. 
As always, that offended those who are 
not concerned about communism. But 
the fact remains that the vast majority 
of the American people are concerned, 
and I can assure the distinguished Pre- 
siding Officer, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Wattop), that the people of 
my State are concerned. 

We always have this sort of thing. Let 
someone dare to speak out against com- 
munism, and there comes the inevitable 
torrent of criticism. 

Mr. President, it may be too late to re- 
strain the advancing tide of communism, 
because too few of our leaders were will- 
ing to speak out in years gone by, for fear 
that they would be called strident. 

Mr. President, in my State some years 
ago there was an issue involving provid- 
ing a public forum on State-owned cam- 
puses for Communist propaganda. The 
majority of the people of my State re- 
sented using their tax money to provide 
a free forum for propagandists whose 
purpose in life was to undermine and de- 
stroy America. As a result, the North 
Carolina General Assembly enacted a law 
forbidding the use of tax money to pro- 
vide such forums for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. President, I wish Senators could 
have seen and heard the outcry by the 
liberal brethren in the media of our 
State. The law was eventually repealed, 
after it was no longer needed. But the 
people, through their representatives, 
had made their point: They did not seek 
to silence anybody; they simply did not 
want to be required to finance a forum 
for anyone dedicated to the destruction 
of America. 

The introducers of the bill in the North 
Carolina Legislature were attacked ve- 
hemently by the media. The secretary of 
state of North Carolina, Thad Eure, 
made the mistake of acknowledging that 
he had helped in the drafting of the 
law, and he was roundly attacked. 

There were the usual specious declara- 
tions that the first amendment was 
somehow being trampled underfoot. That 
was totally false. Anybody is free to speak 
in North Carolina if they arrange their 
own forum and pay for it. But the ma- 
jority of the people in North Carolina do 
not feel that they should be taxed to pro- 
vide a free forum for anyone dedicated 
to the destruction of America. 

Dr. David Funderburk did write a book. 
As I say, I cannot recite one sentence of 
it today, but I recall that the thrust of 
it was to warn that not enough peo- 
ple understood the peril of communism. 

What is wrong with that? Is that stri- 
dent? It depends. It depends on where 
one stands in the political spectrum. 

Isay again that no President has nom- 
inated a citizen with higher character or 
greater love for his country than David 
Funderburk; and for his book to be dis- 
sected,after these years, with the impli- 
cation that he is somehow unfit or un- 
qualified to be Ambassador to Romania 
borders on being a cheap shot to which I 
must object. 

Moreover, the Government of Roma- 
nia is anti-Soviet. The Government of 
Romania is pleased with the nomina- 
tion of Dr. David Funderburk to be U.S. 
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Ambassador to Romania. I predict that 
he will serve with distinction in this post. 
What Dr. Funderburk perceived is 
precisely what millions of other Ameri- 
cans have perceived—that we have not 
been sufficiently diligent in explaining to 
the young people of this country that 
communism is not just another political 
ideology, but that it is a deadly tyranny 
intent upon dominating the world. 

Mr. President, Alexandr Solzhenitsyn 
has repeatedly made precisely the same 
point that Ambassador Funderburk made 
in his book. 

I am proud that David Funderburk is a 
North Carolinian. I am gratified that the 
President of the United States has rec- 
ognized Dr. Funderburk’s unique and dis- 
tinct qualifications. I suggest that the 
American people are fortunate that this 
young man is willing to serve as US. 
Ambassador to Romania. I am confident 
that the Senate will confirm this nomina- 
tion overwhelmingly. 

I yield the floor. 

ORDER FOR RETURN TO LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate return to 
legislative session immediately after the 
conclusion of the rollcall vote on Mr. 
Funderburk’s nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TSONGAS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Does the Senator wish to 
extend time? 

Mr. TSONGAS. One minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time for debate 
on this nomination be extended for—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 5 
minutes? 

Mr. BAKER. No. For 2 minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be 2 minutes of 
additional time for debate to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from North 
Carolina on this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, under 
the agreement how much time do I have, 
1 minute or 2 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I simply 
say that the arguments I made were very 
simple. I simply quoted the book: 


The Rev. Billy Graham was duped by com- 
munist officials in Hungary during his Sep- 
tember 1977 visit when he naively said that 
“people can come to church and worship 
God,” forgetting to mention “at great and 
tragic risk.” Evidently he was pulling 
punches so that he would be invited to the 
U.S.S.R. and again be used as a tool for help- 
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ing these countries appear religiously hu- 
mane at the Belgrade Conference—the sequel 
to the Helsinki Conference. 

The [grant making] selection boards 
should be broadened to include a wider dis- 
tribution ideologically, geographically and 
institutionally. Must the board memberships 
include principally atheists and non-Chris- 
tians from northeastern Ivy League and large 
state universities? 

With an overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans still professing belief in Jesus Christ 
and the goodness, mercy, kindness and just- 
ice He stood for, many if not a majority of 
communist studies’ professors are atheistic, 
agnostic or nonbelievers. 


The arguments I made are very simple. 
I read the book, and to argue that the 
book is without fault is to subscribe to 
the comments that were made. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of David B. Fun- 
derburk, of North Carolina, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to the Socialist Republic of Romania. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA) and the Senator from New Hamp- 
pinay (Mr. RupMan) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) are necessarily 
absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber desir- 
ing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 305 Ex.] 
YEAS—75 


Nickles 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 


Wiliams 


Murkowski 
NAYS—19 


Hart 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
- Leahy 
Levin 
Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Hatfield 


NOT VOTING—5 
Cannon Moynihan Rudman 
Hayakawa Randolph 

So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. BAKER, I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified that the nomination has been 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to legislative business. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 min- 
ute for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC POLICY FOR OLDER 
AMERICANS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
effectiveness of our economic policies has 
a direct impact upon the well-being of all 
Americans, but especially older Amer- 
icans. 

The financial stability of many pro- 
grams, such as social security and medi- 
care, depend to a large degree upon the 
state of our economy. 

Social security’s short-term financing 
problems have been caused mainly by 
adverse economic conditions in recent 
years. 

High unemployment has siphoned off 
funds for the program, while rampant 
inflation has driven up costs. For each 
one percent rise in the unemployment 
rate, social security’s revenue declines by 
about $3 billion. For each 1 percent rise 
in the cost of living, social security’s out- 
lays jump by about $1.5 billion. 

Inflation is also playing havoc with the 
lives of the elderly. As prices go up, their 
purchasing power goes down. 

Many older Americans are discovering 
that a seemingly comfortable income & 
few years ago just does not stretch very 
far today. 

Social security and other Federal in- 
come maintenance programs provide 
cost-of-living protection for the aged, 
but much of the elderly’s other income is 
essentially fixed. 

Quite clearly, a healthy economy is 
vital for older Americans and for the 
programs that are so important for their 
daily lives. 

The National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation and American Association of 
Retired Persons—the Nation’s largest 
organizations representing senior citi- 
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zens—recognize the importance of eco- 
nomic policies for older persons. 

Recently, the associations’ legislative 
council developed comprehensive legisla- 
tive policies for older Americans. Sound, 
anti-inflationary economic policy headed 
the agenda for the associations’ 13 mil- 
lion members. 


Mr. President, these proposals should 
be of interest to all Members of the Sen- 
ate. They represent a thoughtful expres- 
sion based on considerable deliberation 
and research, and deserve review. For 
these reasons, I ask unanimous consent 
that the NRTA-AARP legislative coun- 
cil’s economic policy recommendations be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1981 FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATIVE POLICY 


THE UNCERTAIN PROSPECTS FOR RECOVERY FROM 
THE RECESSION 


February is generally regarded as the 
month in which the 1980 recession began. 
Four months earlier the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem had announced a new monetary policy, 
the objective of which was to restrain the 
expansion of the money supply. This change 
in monetary policy represented a complete 
departure from the policy practiced for dec- 
ades that aimed at a “smoothing out” of 
interest rates. The objective was to keep in- 
terest rates at target (generally low to mod- 
erate) levels by expanding or contracting the 
money supply as needed. The old policy, 
however, facilitated and aggravated the ris- 
ing inflation rate. The objective of the new 
anti-inflation monetary policy has been to 
control the rate of increase in the supply of 
money and credit and bring the rate of in- 
crease in line with the rate of increase in 


“real” Gross National Product (GNP). Under 
this new policy, interest rates fluctuate with 
the demand for funds. 


Once the new policy was initiated in Oc- 
tober, 1979, the growth of the money stock 
slowed substantially in the last months of 
that year and dropped sharply in the early 
months of 1980. Market interest rates rose 
rapidly until April, 1980, when the financial 
“crunch” ended. 

The change in monetary policy undoubt- 
edly contributed to the onset of the 1980 re- 
cession. But the credit controls imposed in 


March, 1980, also played a part. Business ac-. 


tivity dropped precipitously between the first 
quarter and the second quarter of 1980. GNP 
declined by 9.6%. In retrospect, the credit 
controls only served to deepen the recession 
unnecessarily, since they were not needed to 
“cool off” the economy. The interest rate 
structure in March and April was chilling 
enough; the prime rate on business loans 
reached 20 percent. However, the annualized 
inflation rate for the first quarter was up to 
18 percent. Such an extraordinary level of in- 
flation led to an “over-kill" of monetary and 
credit restraint. Unfortunately, however, 
there were no other reasonably effective 
tools available to the Administration to curb 
the rising inflation. 


The housing sector of the economy suf- 
fered most severely from the recession, being 
particularly affected by the sharp rise in 
mortgage costs and the reduced availability 
of mortgage credit. Housing starts fell from 
an annual rate of about 1.5 million units at 
the end of 1979 to 0.9 million units in May 
and June of 1980. Domestic auto sales fell 
from a rate of 7.5 million units in 1979 to an 
annualized rate of 5.2 million units in May 
and June 1980. Auto sales were not only af- 
fected by the recession, but also by the high 
costs of credit. Aggravating matters, of 
course, was the lack of auto models which 
offered fuel economy to the public. (The re- 
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tail price of gasoline had risen from about 
70 cents a gallon at the end of 1978 to $1.22 a 
gallon by April, 1980.) Unemployment dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1980, the depths of 
the recession, reached 7.8%. 

But the housing and auto industries were 
not the recession’s only casualties. The ex- 
pectation of achieving a balanced federal 
budget in fiscal year (FY) 1981 was a vic- 
tim. Even the financial position of the social 
security system was significantly weakened 
by the decline in employment in the second 
quartr and the very large (14.3 percent) in- 
fiation-induced benefit increase which took 
effect in July. 

Although the decline into recession had 
been precipitous, there were signs of recovery 
during the third quarter, which gave the 
1980 recession the appearance of being one 
of the shortest on record. By August, unem- 
ployment had dropped to 7.6 percent. Retail 
sales were rising, factory orders were up and 
housing starts increased. But although some 
voices in the private and public sectors pre- 
dicted that the recovery was under way, 
others were forecasting either months of 
“stagflation” or even another dip into re- 
cession before the recovery would really be 
in motion. 

By the fourth quarter of 1980, there was 
increasing evidence that the Federal Reserve 
was following a policy of “leaning against the 
[inflation] wind.” Interest rates which had 
dropped during the months of April through 
July began to climb again as the incipient 
recovery brought increased demand for funds. 
At the same time, there was a growing reall- 
zation the inflation rate would not be mean- 
ingfully reduced by the recession. Lenders 
began to raise the “inflation premium” being 
built into interest rates. By the end of De- 
cember the prime rate was over 21 percent. 

The mini-recovery which began in the 
third quarter of 1980 and which was led by 
a revival of consumer spending was a tender 
flower. The recurrence of exceptionally high 
interest rates could only dampen housing 
starts and auto sales—the two sectors of the 
economy which had suffered the most during 
the steep slide in the second quarter of 1980. 
At best, the outlook in December 1980 was 
for a weak continuation of the recovery dur- 
ing the early months of 1981. The recovery, 
if sustained, would likely be sluggish and 
uncertain as rising energy and food costs, 
rising taxes and inflation in general, con- 
tinue to limit the growth of personal income. 
Any stimulation of the economy through tax 
cuts and increased defense spending remains 
months away. 


Although the country was still in a state 
of depressed business activity at the end of 
1980 and the recession could not truly be 
considered at an end, there are two conclu- 
sions that can safely be drawn from the 
1980 experience. First, despite a mild to mod- 
erate recession, inflation still continues at 
high rates. Second, excessive reliance on re- 
strictive monetary policy to combat inflation 
prompts sharp declines in the country’s out- 
put of goods and services and chokes off the 
investment in new plant and equipment 
that is needed to improve productivity. 


THE NEED TO REVITALIZE THE ECONOMY 


The 1980 recession has taken place at a 
time when the country may be going through 
an economic crisis. There has been a public 
awareness for several years that the US. 
economy has been ailing. How serious the 
economic situation is has been much de- 
bated, but some ominous trends and facts 
cannot be ignored. The factors contributing 
significantly to inflation have become so 
deeply entrenched in the economy that 
“double-digit” inflation has come to be ac- 
cepted as part of the regular order of events. 
Also, because of the nation’s failure to deal 
promptly with the “energy crisis" (see EN- 
ERGY POLICY for further discussion), the 
country continues to pay a huge $90 billion 
indemnity that weakens the dollar. 
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The nation’s manufacturers have been los- 
ing out in the global struggle for competitive 
advantage. Imported manufactured items 
have made strong inroads even in U.S. do- 
mestic markets. By 1979, the U.S. auto indus- 
try, for example, had lost 16.9 percent of the 
domestic market to imports. 

It has been suggested that the reason why 
the U.S. has been losing its competitive edge 
over its industrial neighbors is because the 
nation, with a matured economy, has been 
satisfied to work along with aging plants and 
outdated processes. In a basic industry such 
as steel, for example, the U.S. uses continuous 
slab-casting to make only 16 percent of its 
steel, whereas Japan uses it for 50 percent of 
its steel and West Germany for 38 percent of 
its products. 

Related to the decline in new investment 
is the low rates of household saving in the 
United States. Post-war, personal savings as 
a percent of disposable income have averaged 
only around 5 percent to 7 percent. Although 
the GNP rose during this period, too much of 
the gain went into consumption rather than 
savings. Consumer spending has been con- 
tinually spurred in an attempt to create full 
employment. In comparison to the U.S. 
household savings in West Germany approxi- 
mated 14 percent during the 1970's while in 
Japan it varied between 18 and 22 percent. 
Nobel-prize winning economist Lawrence R, 
Klein has said: “We have lived high on the 
hog and failed to modernize our plant and 
equipment, We must go from being a high- 
consumption economy to being a high-say- 
ings economy if we are to reindustrialize and 
improve our standard of living.” 

Another aspect of the nation’s weakness in 
industry is the diminished thrust given to it 
from innovation. Industrial research and de- 
velopment (R&D) spending has been declin- 
ing as a percent of real GNP, dropping from 
2.10 percent of GNP in 1964 to 1.60 percent in 
1979. According to the National Science 
Foundation, growth in technical manpower 
has also been slowing and is now down to an 
annual rate of only 2.2 percent—about half 
the growth rate of the 1950's and 1960's. 

Declining productivity has been blamed as 
the source of low real rates of growth in the 
economy. The figures usually quoted are out- 
put per hour of work. For manufacturing 
employment, productivity grew at a com- 
pounded rate of 2.9 percent between 1967 
and 1973, but declined to 1.6 percent a year 
from 1973 to 1979. While this decline is a 
matter for much concern, there has been a 
sizable shift in employment away from man- 
ufacturing and toward service industries and 
other trades. Whereas in 1929, manufacturing 
constituted 34 percent of nonagricultural em- 
ployment, in 1979 it had declined to 23 per- 
cent. It is generally agreed that productivity 
changes in the service industries are difficult 
to measure and that in many service areas 
any productivity gains are doubtful. 

There is little doubt that productivity has 
suffered as a result of excessive and often 
conflicting government regulation which has 
served to raise costs and impede business ini- 
tiative. But ironically, business has often 
opposed attempts to remove regulation, nota- 
bly in the various transportation flelds where 
protected situations have been preferred to 
open competition. 


Another factor that must be considered is 
the relatively anemic effort the government 
makes to promote export sales. The fact is 
that the U.S. lacks export financing facilities 
which are competitive relative to those of 
other exporting countries. 

It is important for the elderly that all 
these economic trends be reversed and that 
the nation’s economy be revitalized. High 
rates of inflation and low or no growth 
in productivity and in GNP have resulted in 
stationary or declining living standards and 
their counterpart in the public sector—the 
budget squeeze. What had previously been 
the relatively easy task of distributing shares 
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of an increasing pie of economic resources 
has becume the thankless and ofven acri- 
monious task of deciding whose piece of 
pie should be smaller. 

As applied to the elderly, as well as other 
disadvantaged groups, the budget squeeze 
has made it next to impossible to expand 
legislatively federal cash or in-kind benefits. 
The more immediate problem, in fact, 1s 
to prevent those benefits, in real, inflation- 
adjusted dollars, from being reduced. 

INFLATION: ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 


The United States has now moved into 
an era of double-digit inflation. As measured 
by the Consumer rrice Index (CPI), prices 
moved up 13.3 percent in 1979 and rose by 
over 12 percent in 1980. Rapidly rising food 
and crude oll prices will probably sustain 
price inflation at double-digit levels in 1981, 
particularly in the absence of strong anti- 
inflation measures. What is even more dis- 
turbing, however, is that the “core” or 
underlying rate of inflation—a measure of 
inflation used to approximate the “wage- 
price” (or “price-wage") spiral—has been 
ratcheted up to around 9 percent to 10 
percent. 

These price rises in the aggregate are the 
result of 2 variety of causes, each operating 
with different force at different times. Fed- 
eral budget deficits year after year ignited 
the inflation trend and help sustain it. The 
OPEC cartel since 1974 has fueled the trend 
by raising the price of crude oil some 18 
times over. Also, government at all levels 
has been busy legislating cost increases while 
in the private sector “administered” pricing 
practices have made their contribution to 
inflation. Even money supply growth became 
an inflationary force when it was excessively 
expanded during the 1970's. 

Once inflation starts, the public seeks to 
protect itself from the devalued currency 
and from price rises. The working public asks 
for wage increases to cover past and future 
losses in real income. Since employers can 
pass on these wage increases by raising 
prices, the wage/price spiral starts. It is a 
secondary inflation phenomenon, but it is 
now an important means by which inflation 
is perpetuated. 

A study made in 1980 by Data Resources, 
Inc., established that the largest component 
of modern inflation is the wage/price spiral. 
If inflation is running between 12 and 13 
percent a year, the wage/price spiral is prob- 
ably contributing 8 to 10 percent of the 
annual increase in prices. The unhappy part 
of the wage/price spiral is that the average 
person makes no more economic gains with 
wages and prices chasing each other at an 
8 to 10 percent level than he would if they 
hari chasing each other at a 3 to 4 percent 
evel. 


In recent decades, there are no examples of 
the wage/price spiral withering away. Even 
the recent recession had practically no effect 
on the core inflation rate. This provides a 
strong rationale for the need to use strong 
“incomes policies”"-policies designed to get 
business and labor (with the government 
acting as arbitrator) to sit down together 
and establish lower rates for wage and price 
increases. 

The economic concept which assumes that 
the wage/price spiral can wither away auto- 
matically under certain circumstances has 
been called “gradualism.” It assumes that if 
the public sees that the government is gradu- 
ally moving toward prudent and restrained 
monetary and fiscal policies, then the public 
will lower their expectations of future infia- 
tion levels, reduce their demands for wage in- 
creases, and start to increase their savings. 
The problem is that the gradualism concept 
has not worked over the past fifteen years, 
perhaps because the public has lost con- 
fidence in the government's willineness and 
ability to adopt strong anti-inflation policies 
and adhere to them year after year. 
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It is our belief that inflation has become so 
entrenched in the United States that oniy 
“shock” treatment in the form of a strong 
incomes policy will be able to break the 
wage, price spiral. But e,en that wiil be in- 
aueyuate unless monetary restrain is con- 
tinued and the public sees positive steps 
being taken in the direction of fiscal re- 
straint. The restrictive monetary polices cur- 
rently being pursued will not be enough 
standing alone; indeed, tight monetary policy 
will produce further recession and high levels 
of unemployment. Since it is clear that the 
high and persistent inflation is the product 
of multiple causes, those causes must be met 
by an anti-inflation program that includes 
multiple solutions, 

A comprehensive, multi-faceted anti-in- 
flation program is urgently needed. The con- 
tinuing double-digit inflation is rapidly de- 
frauding those who do not have the “mar- 
ket power” to protect themselves against {t— 
a category which includes the elderly. It Is 
doing this by transferring income and wealth 
from those who are unable or less able to 
protect themselves, to groups and individuals 
who are well enough organized to have mar- 
ket power. For example, businesses are often 
able to set prices regardless of market con- 
ditions. Some groups of workers are able to 
obtain wage increases equaling or surpassing 
inflation rates with no off-setting produc- 
tivity gains, As these effects become apparent 
to the affected groups, social tensions are 
created or exacerbated. 

Inflation is also discouraging savings, be- 
cause savings are not protected from infia- 
tion losses, and is encouraging the accumula- 
tion of debt, because debtors can expect to 
repay loans in rapidly depreciating dollars. 
The reduced supply of savings tends to re- 
duce investment, on which future gains in 
productivity and living standards are largely 
dependent. 

Inflation is also making business manage- 
ment difficult because It is distorting year-to- 
year comparisons of income and expenses. 
The businessman who faces uncertain future 
rates of inflation does not know how much to 
set aside out of current income for future ex- 
penditures, such as the cost of replacing de- 
preciating plant and equipment. 

In the equity and debt financial markets, 
inflation is having a highly disruptive effect. 
Equity markets are disrupted both because 
real profits tend to be lowered and because it 
becomes increasingly difficult to forecast 
profit trends. High and irregular rates of 
inflation tend to wreck the debt financial 
markets because lenders and borrowers have 
no way of forecasting interest rates for inter- 
mediate and long term loans. Available cap- 
ital tends to move into short term loans, 
thus denying funds for long term invest- 
ment needs of heavy industry. 

The disruption of financial markets may 
not be particularly harmful to large busi- 
nesses which can finance expansion out of 
retained earnings and other internal cash 
flows. But in the case of small business— 
small business that the economy needs to 
maintain a healthy degree of innovation and 
price competition—the disruption in the fi- 
nancial markets is very harmful. 

Inflation is also distorting the workings of 
the tax system. When the structure of in- 
come taxes is professive, as it is in the U.S. 
the phenomenon of “bracket creep” auto- 
matically causes a rising percentage of tax- 
able income to be collected in taxes without 
the consent of the taxpaying public. 

Finally, for the elderly. Inflation is causing 
& deterioration in their living standards. Al- 
though the elderly are not the only victims 
of inflation, they are, as & group, more 
severely affected than virtually all other 
groups in the population (see Income Policy 
for further discussion). 

SHORT TERM POLICY OPTIONS 

Something effective must be done to con- 
trol an inflation rate that is now around one 
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percent per month and is one of the highest 
among the industrialized nations in the 
world. While there are no overnight solu- 
tions to the problem, a package of remedies 
must be pursuea that will be eitective in re- 
ducing inflation to a more tolerable 3 to 5 
percent range in a reasonably short period of 
time—perhaps 2 to 3 years. Ultimately, the 
annual rate must be reduced to 1 to 2 
percent. 

4t must be recognized that there are no 
solutions that do not entail some pain, dis- 
advaniage and/or cosis tor specific groups. 
However, the cost to society and the nation 
of ailowing inflation to take its uncon- 
trolled course is far larger. inflation is sap- 
ping the economic strength of the country. 
Uniess brought under control, it may do 
much more irreparable damage. 

Most economic policymakers agree that 
the inflation rate could be brought down 
rapidly if the nation were wiling to suffer 
a sharp, deep and sustained drop in output 
and associated unemployment rates in the 
range of <0 to 25 percent. However, the costs 
to the nation in terms of lost output and 
unemploymeat would be so staggering that 
such policy should not be pursued. The cure 
woiu .ikeiy be worse than the disease. 

Ruling out a depression-induced defiation 
as a cure, we are left with a variety of policy 
options, none of which can do the job by 
itself but all of which, in the aggregate, 
should be able to reduce inflation to toler- 
able levels. These policies would be aimed at 
the various factors contributing to the cur- 
rent inflation. 

A, FISCAL POLICY 


The federal budget must be brought into 
balance and that balance must thereafter 
be maintained over the business cycle (but 
not necessarily in each year). While the As- 
sociations recognize that the effect of bal- 
ancing the budget will be to reduce the in- 
flation rate onlv slightly compared to what 
it otherwise would be, nevertheless, bal- 
ancins the budget must be one component 
of an effective anti-inflation program. Al- 
though a recession and continued high rates 
of inflation will make a balanced budget 
more difficult to achieve. a sustained effort 
ought to be able to achieve the objective in 
2 to 3 years, assuming no major economic 
or national security calamities intervene. 

Given the world situation and public sen- 
timent, it is probable that spending for de- 
fense and national security will be substan- 
tially increased (in real terms) in the near 
future. To the extent possible, any such in- 
creased spending should come from tue sav- 
ines that can te achieved through the more 
efficient and cost-effective administration 
and operation of government and govern- 
ment pro7rams Including ¢efense programs. 

A constitutional amendment to force a 
balanced budget would be inappropriate 
since it would put government economic 
policy in a straightjacket and foreclose the 
use of discretionary and automatic fiscal 
measures in times of economic difficulty. 
Howe~er, the Administration and the Con- 
gress should at least impose upon themselves 
through the budget-making process. a set of 
priority setting guidelines. the objective of 
which should be a balancing of the budget 
within 2 to 3 years. 

B. MONETARY POLICY 

When consider!ng monetary policy, it must 
be remembered that an important method of 
dealing with inflation is to reduce the rate of 
e~pansion in the supnly of money and credit. 
For the most part, the rate of expansion in 
the 1970's was excessive. These excessive 
growth rates should be gradually reduced 
over the next 2 to 4 years until the rate of 
expansion !s consistent with the rate of the 
expansion in real GNP. 

It should be recvonized that the Federal 
Reserve System. independent as it is (and 
ought to be). is from time-to-time subtected 
to strong political pressures. To ameliorate 
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this situation, the Congress should impose on 
the System guidelines designed to limit ef- 
fectively the rate of growth in the supply of 
money and credit. The Federal Reserve's 
money and credit by focusing on the growth 
rate rather than by focusing on interest rate 
manipulation should be endorsed by such 
guidelines. However, the Federal Reserve, to 
achieve more stable rates of growth than it 
did in 1980, when it undershot its targets in 
the second quarter and overshot them in the 
third, needs to develop more precise and 
effective techniques of achieving those tar- 
gets. 
C. STANDBY CONTROLS 

In order to deal effectively and resolutely 
with the wage/price spiral and inflationary 
expectations, the President should be given 
stand-by authority to impose price and/or 
wage controls in those sectors of the economy 
that are leading the inflation parade. The 
health care industry is an outstanding exam- 
ple of just such a sector; the rate of escala- 
tion in health care costs has been clearly out 
of control for some time. (See Health Policy 
for further discussion.) 


The hard core inflation rate, estimated to 
be running at about 9 to 10 percent now, 
needs to be brought down by methods which 
effectively dampen the public expectations of 
still more inflation. Stand-by authority for 
the implementation of controls on a selective 
basis will immedately alert the public to the 
fact that the government is serious about 
reducing inflation to tolerable levels within 
two to three years. The more forcefully it is 
indicated to the various groups that they 
must cooperate in the common effort, the 
less likely it is that the stand-by authority 
will have to be exercised in more than just a 
few cases. 


D. REGULATORY /DEREGULATORY/ANTITRUST 
ACTIONS 


In many economic sectors, price competi- 
tion is either non-existent or too weak to 
act as an effective restraint on the rate of 
increase in prices or as an effective stimu- 
lant to efficiency. In those sectors where reg- 
ulatory action would be appropriate to pro- 
mote price competition—as, for example, 
the implementation of the Federal Trade 
Commission's Funeral Rule—such action 
should be taken and supported. Where gov- 
ernment regulation is or has become anti- 
competitive or is simply cost-enhancing 


without yielding compensating public bene-* 


fits, such regulation should be reformed or 
eliminated (i.e., the sector should be de- 
regulated) whichever is more appropriately 
promotive of price competition. Certainly, 
the government should refrain from erect- 
ing new regulatory barriers that discourage 
or lessen competition. Finally, in those sec- 
tors where vigorous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws would promote price competi- 
tion, such actions should be taken. The Con- 
gress should support and oversee such ac- 
tion and assure its effectiveness by enacting 
any necessary amendment to the antitrust 
statutes. 


E. RESTRAINT OF GOVERNMENT PRICE PUSH, 
COST PUSH AND TAX PUSH ACTIONS OF ALL 
KINDS 


A significant portion of the current infla- 
tion spiral can be attributed to government 
action at all levels that promote or approve 
price, cost and tax increases of many kinds. 
In 1980, for example, the federal govern- 
ment took action to raise “trigger prices” 
on steel imports, thus prompting price in- 
creases for domestic steel products. Such 
action should be held to the bare minimum. 
As part of that effort, the Congressional 
budget process should be strengthened so 
that the Congress becomes far more sensi- 
tive to the inflationary impacts of legisla- 
tion. The inflationary effects of legislation 
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deemed essential must be kept to a 
minimum. 
F. RESTRAINT OF RISING REGULATORY-INDUCED 


HOUSING COSTS 


Inflation in the housing area is second 
only to inflation in the energy area within 
the category of special items that helped 
send the inflation rate for 1979 and 1980 
into double digits. The present high cost of 
mortgage money is an important factor con- 
tributing to higher housing costs. The ans- 
wer to this problem, however, is not to have 
the government subsidize lower mortgage 
interest rates at the expense of small savers 
through government regulation and at the 
expense of everyone through the further in- 
fiation that the excessive expansion of the 
supply money and credit entails. Mortgage 
interest rates will only move downward as 
the rate of inflation is brought under 
control. 

G. CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 


The nation’s dependence on imported 
crude oil for nearly 50 percent of its needs 
has greatly contributed to the inflation rate. 
Since 1973 the OPEC cartel has pushed up 
the price of crude oil 18 times over. The OPEC 
price for crude oil has tended to become the 
world price for crude oil and substitute fuels, 
except where fuel prices are subject to price 
controls. In recent years, higher crude oil 
prices may have contribtued between 2 and 
4 percent to the annual inflation rate. 

After having examined the short term 
options available to reduce the inflationary 
pressures generated by domestic and inter- 
national developments with respect to energy 
(see Energy Policy for further discus- 
sion), it is clear that the most viable one is 
conservation to constrict aggregate energy 
demand. While every effort should be made to 
induce such conservation, as, for example, 
through educational programs, tax breaks, 
the expansion of weatherization programs, 


a shift away from declining block utility 
rate setting to inclining block utility rate 
price for crude oil has tended to become the 


setting with lifeline provision, and the 
expansion of mass transit, some form of 
rationing is needed for petroleum products. 
It has become apparent with the pas- 
sage of time that rationing through the 
price mechanism is the method most reat- 
ily acceptable to the American public for 
achieving conservation and has apparently 
succeeded in reducing consumption. But 
to the extent that further rationing by price 
is employed, with the price increases affected 
through the imposition of new taxes, tho 
revenue from such taxes should be chan> 
nelled back to the public in general and the 
needy in particular. 


LONG TERM POLICY OPTIONS 


Many of the recommended short term 
anti-inflation remedies would also have con- 
tinuing application in the long term as, for 
example, maintaining a balanced federal 
budget over the business cycle and restrict- 
ing the rate of growth in the nation’s sup- 
ply of money and credit to the rate of growth 
in real GNP. However, the longer range goals 
of a continuing and effective anti-inflation 
policy must involve the promotion of sig- 
nificant increases in the rate of savings and 
investment in the economy for the purpose of 
fostering increased gains in worker pro- 
ductivity. Success with respect to these ob- 
jectives will help reduce inflation pressures 
and help hold the inflation rate down at 
tolerable levels. 

Changes in the income support structure 
designed to encourage and reward increased 
work effort on the part of the elderly and 
changes in the tax law to encourage savings 
and investment would also be most helpful. 
(See Income Policy and Tax Policy for 
further discussion.) Indeed, with respect to 
the last point, it is particularly urgent that 
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industry receive relief from depreciation reg- 
ulations in the tax codes for plant and equip- 
ment. But, although tax cuts favoring busi- 
ness are needed in the aggregate, they should 
not be so large that they promote inflation. 
Research and development should be en- 
couraged through government grants and 
through the tax laws. Smal] business should 
also be encouraged through the tax laws and 
through the restoration of vigor and stabil- 
ity to the financial markets. The success of 
the efforts undertaken to promote the com- 
petitive market system should also yield 
benefits, since that is the best system for 
encouraging productivity while maintaining 
effective restraint on price increases. To help 
export sales, the government should remove 
roadblocks and adopt an aggressive strategy 
for promoting U.S. manufacturers in world 
markets. Recognizing that knowledge and 
technical skill are key ingredients for suc- 
cess in fostering optimum growth in a mod- 
ern economy, the government should pro- 
mote increases in education standards in 
general and increases in the numbers of 
scientific and technical workers in particu- 
lar. Finally, the success of short and long 
term efforts to promote the expansion of 
domestic energy supplies will yield significant 
benefits in terms of reducing inflation and 
revitalizing the general economy. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is 
the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no business before the Senate. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMPETI- 
TION AND DEREGULATION ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I could 
have the attention of the Senate for a 
moment, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now proceed to the considera- 
tion of S. 898, Calendar Order No. 235, 
the Telecommunications Act. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I object. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of calendar order 235, S. 898. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished majority leader wants to 
go into it, I would be delighted to ex- 
plain to my colleagues why the delay is 
being asked by this particular Senator. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I should have said this 
before I yielded the floor, but the matter 
now pending before the Senate is my 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of this item. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to say to the 
Members of the Senate that it is my in- 
tention to pursue this motion and to do 
so, if necessary, for a fair amount of time 
this afternoon. I do not expect that I 
will ask the Senate to remain late. It had 
been my hope that we could get to this 
bill, perhaps have opening statements, 
and then go out at a reasonably early 
hour, at 4 or 5 o'clock, or thereabouts. 
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But if it is necessary to debate the 
motion to proceed, then I intend to stay 
for a reasonable length of time and do 
that. 

I would inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina if he would 
be in a position to agree to a time in 
which we would debate the matter of 
the motion to proceed and then vote, if 
necessary ; otherwise, to present the mat- 
ter to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I cannot agree to a time 
agreement on the particular bill itself. I 
would be glad to elaborate further for 
the benefit of my colleagues why I take 
this position at this particular time. I 
think it is absolutely necessary that 
everyone understand this most complex 
bill which will face the national Congress 
this year. 

We have been working in a strange way 
for the last several days, actually for 
about a 10-day period, between the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and the Committee 
on the Judiciary, more specifically with 
the Senator from Oregon, our chairman, 
and the Senator from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

They only got together yesterday in 
their agreement on certain amendments 
which, when we do lay down this par- 
ticular measure for consideration, will 
replace a major portion of the bill. 

As further proof of the need for time, 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of Antitrust, Mr. Baxter, has sent over 
amendments, one yesterday and I think 
we received the other one today. I think 
we will have time for the staffs as well 
as the Senators to review these particu- 
lar amendments to see wherein we can 
agree and wherein we cannot agree, and 
then move forward perhaps next week 
to the consideration of the bill and may- 
be some of the votes. 

There is no filibuster intended. This 
is a very genuine effort on a very impor- 
tant piece of legislation that the Congress 
has worked on for almost 10 years. Now 
we bring it up and I am confident, talk- 
ing to my colleagues, that they have no 
idea of its content and that they more 
or less have sort of become fixed in their 
position by local contacts from A.T. & T. 


I do not presume, for example, to per- 
suade too effectively in that light. I real- 
ize full well, Mr. President, that I am a 
minority of a minority, but I feel very 
genuinely that this particular measure 
should be considered, and the only way 
to get it up for proper consideration is 
to withhold its actual laying down for 
consideration at this particular time so 
that we can have time this afternoon, 
tomorrow, and next week, Later on we 
can perhaps work out a time agreement 
of some kind so we can have the orderly 
procedure of being able to consider the 
amendments and see what are realistic 
amendments, what amendments we 
might get support for and what we might 
not be able to get support for. 

I particularly want to be aware in this 
debate that I not be in violation of rule 
XIX where I speak more than twice upon 
one question in the same legislative day. 

I have been so very much engaged in 
budgetary and defense matters that I 
had not really realized I could work my- 
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self into a difficult position today on this 
particular bill. 

I will further elaborate and explain to 
my colleagues with some apology. I am 
always delighted to yield so long as I do 
not yield in violation of rule XIX, 
namely, that I have to find out what is 
a legislative day, and that I not be taken 
off my feet for having spoken twice in 
the same legislative day on a particular 
matter. 

As I see it now, in compliance with 
that rule, I am on the first legislative 
day laying the groundwork for one of the 
most interesting of all subjects. 

Actually, if Members become im- 
mersed in the communications field as 
some of us have who work on the Com- 
munications Subcommittee, and I have 
been a member of that particular sub- 
committee for the past 15 years, you 
would realize that what has to be done 
is to update the 1934 Communications 
Act. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
particular Senator tried to bring it to 
the floor last year, and someone con- 
tended, “How do you object at this time 
when you wanted to bring a bill up 2 or 
3 years ago when we had bipartisan 
agreement between the senior mem- 
bers?” The Senator from Nevada was 
then the chairman of the committee, 
with the ranking member then, Senator 
Packwoop, now our chairman, and as 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona. 

We worked pretty well, let us say, up 
until this year. I emphasize up until this 
year because in trying to keep up and 
work with the committee and the com- 
mittee staff, it has been somewhat dis- 
concerting to this particular Senator 
that we run it off in some sort of fashion 
like an auction or conspirac”. 

Specifically, communications being as 
important as it is, and trying to get a 
full debate, good understanding and a 
good end product, at least on the Sen- 
ate side of the Capitol, this Senator, with 
extension of licenses for broadcasters. 
The broadcasting companies’ licenses 
went from 3 to 5 years, with other par- 
ticular requirements. 

Having cosponsored that, obviously, 
for a period of years, we did not put that 
in and of itself, but that was the good 
part. When I say the good part, that 
brings to mind the fact that we are deal- 
ing with energies that are more power- 
ful, perhaps, than Congress itself. So we 
need the support of the brcidcast indus- 
try to get a good bill through. 

As long as we can hold their feet to 
the fire of responsibility on the one 
hand—holding the good part on the 
other—we get a balanced product. This 
year, without warning, without notice, 
when I was working on budget matters, 
we find it fixed to the reconciliation bill. 

It had no budgetary impact. It was 
formative legislation. The Members or 
staff had no chance to study or realize 
what we were doing. So in reality, what 
we did was abandon responsibility in the 
approach to this all-important subject. 
Then, if we treat it singularly in the 
wrong forum of the budget, as a forma- 
tive matter of congressional policy and 
communications, we move even further 
to the auction which was so deplorably 
pursued in the matter of the budget. 
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The rule of thumb on this communi- 
cations bill was let us see how many 
votes we can get and get it through. Do 
not debate it. As was told to the leader- 
ship here today, this bill would be called. 
The Senator from South Carolina had a 
couple of amendments, but we satisfied 
all the others. It will only be a matter 
of 2 or 3 hours and we shall pass the 
bill over to the House side. What they 
were saying is, yes, we took care of the 
press, the publishers. 

It was very interesting to see that de- 
velop last year. We had an editorial say- 
ing, “We have waited long enough and 
we have labored long enough, we have 
had sufficient hearings. Now is the time 
to move forward with the new act.” 

Whether it was an omnibus bill, as 
Lionel Van Deerlin wanted on the House 
side, or a narrower bill, as we wanted on 
the Senate side: “Now it is time to 
move.” 

As time moved on, this was in July, 
they realized A.T. & T, as the monster 
that it is. I shall describe it as a sort of 
two-headed monster, one very benevo- 
lent, one very vicious. They can come 
right in and take over, let us say, the 
advertising business. The yellow pages 
could broadcast on the screens. We real- 
ize that there is a free press that is look- 
ing for free enterprise. 

They did not know whether they were 
ready to stand that kind of competition. 
Did they really want the form? Did they 
want A.T. & T. to compete for the first 
t'me and give the viewing public and the 
public generally better service or at least 
competitive service? 

Next thing you knew, bang, once they 
realized that, there was an emergency. 
We had to have hearings. Where is the 
Communications Subcommittee chair- 
man? We had publishers of the most 
powerful newspapers in the entire world 
gathered around in the huddle: “Don’t 
rush, don’t move, let’s have hearings, it 
is a drastic bill.” 

I feel like a publisher this afternoon, 
only I cannot be satisfied as they were 
satisfied last year. They were able t^ pro- 
tect themselves against the threat of 
competition. They were powerful enough 
to look out for themselves. And they put 
their provision in. 

Then there was another element or 
group, the burglar alarm crowd, who 
were clever enough. The burglar alarm 
crowd came in and put in enough pro- 
tection for themselves. 

Everybody wants free press, everybody 
wants competition, but they provided for 
that. 

Then to show you the pure sheneni- 
zans in an approach to an all-important, 
complex measure, you find herein provi- 
sions for cable television all of a sudden. 
Without any warning to the municipali- 
ties, this bill takes away from them the 
matter of franchise, takes away from 
them the matter of license fees or any 
kind of control. We are going to have 
new federalism and I can tell how we are 
going to give them new federalism. 

What we are going to give them is 
a Washington provision that writes into 
the law a crowd that was astute and 
powerful enough to get into the auction 
system and write it into the bill, much 
to the puzzlement of my distinguished 
and astute chairman, the Senator from 
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Arizona (Mr. GotpwaTer), who says he 
has never heard of it. 

I am trying to give the atmosphere, 
the basis, the feel and the reason for my 
being here and standing here this after- 
noon and perhaps tomorrow and maybe 
a little longer. The distinguished chair- 
man came up and said, “I never even 
heard of it.” Here he is, the chairman of 
the Commerce Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Communications. He is going to 
have to have hearings so the local people 
of America we all hear about can be 
heard. 

My dear colleagues, this is a bad meas- 
ure. We have to clean it up, because the 
pressures are really there. The telephone 
crowd has done its homework and they 
have done it as thoroughly perhaps as 
they performed some years ago—in 1976 
with the Bell bill. 

Let us go back to when I said it is a 
two-headed monster. Maybe we can 
elaborate for a little while. We have a 
lot of time. It is a monstrosity. It is 
nature’s monstrosity. You have a com- 
pany that has $150 billion in assets. Try 
to describe $150 billion? It is about the 
eighth or ninth largest country in the 
world that has a GNP of $150 billion. It 
has revenues of $50 billion and has 
profits of $7 billion. So you get that kind 
of size which does not, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, frighten me. 

To a large extent, it has worked to the 
benefit of the using public. We do have 
the best telephone system in the world, 
and we have the best of the best in char- 
acter and ability serving on the local 
boards, district managers and all. You 
love them, I love them, everybody loves 
them. But when you come right down to 
it, they play a Mr. High Road and they 
play a Mr. Low Road. 

I shall have to go into what I call the 
low road. Yesterday afternoon, for ex- 
ample, the head of Southern Bell was in 
my Office saying, “What, who, me? What 
do you have against us? What objections 
do you have?” Knowing is believing. 

Let us go back to that 1976 bill. We 
have down in black and white what the 
intent was. Do not come now and sav 
they do not want monopoly. They went 
around and corralled cosponsors to the 
tune of 23 Senators on this side and a 
good 160 or so over on the House side for 
the Bell bill. We heard from A.T.& T. We 
heard exactly what they had in mind 
and what they thought was good for 
America. 

That is all they said. They said, “Keep 
everybody out totally. Give us a monopoly 
and not have a competitive market, or, 
on the other hand, free us up, without 
any regulations, without any controls, 
without any assurances, without any par- 
ticular provisions or safeguards, even if 
there is not a competitive market in 
place.” 

That was the rule of ruin, the rule of 
takeover, and it is by the most decent 
and lovable and charming and astute 
and talented people. 

We know what they want. They wrote 
it down for us in 1976, and they almost 
got their way. At that particular time, I 
was chastized for trying to hold up, not 
cosponsoring, and wondering where we 
were headed. 
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I studied this particular problem over 
the years. When my counterpart on the 
other side, Chairman Van Deerlin, said 
he wanted an omnibus bill, I said: 

Let us on the Senate side follow your hear- 
ings, and we will have our hearings and prob- 
ably take the alternate approach of section 
by section, updating the particular measure; 
and either way it works out, it will be good 
for the public. 


In the House bill, they provided for the 
divestiture of Western Electric. We never 
provided it in the bill we worked out. 
I introduced it. Our staff drew it up for 
us. Senator GOLDWATER, Senator CANNON, 
Senator Packwoop, and the rest of us 
joined, trying to move that measure at 
that time. 

We are not looking to penalize or jeop- 
ardize, in any sense, A.T. & T. as an entity 
or the system as being the best in the 
world, That is one of the greatest con- 
cerns this Senator has. I have been on 
the side of deregulation, and I have seen 
the chaos. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada could not be here this afternoon, 
but he knows of my difference on that 
particular score with airline deregula- 
tion. As of the 14th of this month, the 
Senator from Nevada (Senator CANNON) 
was saying, “Look, Senator HoLLINGs, you 
have Air Florida.” Well, they just came 
in momentarily, because, as of the 14th 
of this month, they are pulling out en- 
tirely, and I am back with less service, 
higher prices, more inconvenience, and 
paying the way for those things you see 
advertised. 

What do you see advertised? That you 
can fly from Washington, D.C., to Miami 
for $89. Oh, no—you fiy for $79; and they 
keep on getting it down. Where do they 
make it up? You can fly over my home- 
town of Charleston, S.C., for 79 bucks, 
but what does it cost me to go down 
there? It costs me, still, $116, just one 
way; and if you fiy round trip, you can 
get that Miami trip for $130, and it costs 
me $230. 

So do not say, “You are a nervous little 
politician. You're too worried about size. 
You should be a little more mature and 
don’t worry about size.” 

We need to look at size. We need to 
watch what they say and watch what 
they do. 

They say size does not bother them, 
and they try to move regardless of anti- 
trust concerns and everything else of 
that kind. Size does have a part in here, 
and it has a very dramatic part. 

When we started, as I indicated. with 
the Bell bill and held that up and started 
moving to try to reform the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, what really occurred 
during that was to work out a plan 
whereby we could protect, as you might 
well expect, the users—you, me, the pres- 
ident of A.T. & T., the newspaper reporter 
covering the story, the Parliamentarian, 
everybody—high, low, rich, poor, North, 
South, business, or personal use. 

As we set out to try to protect those 
users, we necessarily attracted to our side 
the Consumer Foundation of America, 
Common Cause, Ralph Nader, and every- 
body else of that kind. 

Historically, if you have experienced 
what I have experienced over the past 
several years, these groups no longer are 
concerned. They have given up. They 
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have quit the field. Do you know the con- 
sumers I have now? The consumer 
groups worrying about this bill are the 
Bank of America, the Ford Motor Co., 
General Motors, Chase Manhattan, and 
everybody else of that kind—the biggest 
users in the world, folks paying $60 mil- 
lion a year in telephone bills. Why? Be- 
cause they have a neat, little provision 
in this bill whereby A.T. & T. can have its 
key facilities in the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of A.T. & T., which easily is cross- 
subsidized by you and me, as rate payers, 
over the many years. This $150 billion 
company can cross-subsidize all the same 
if we do not put in place the proper safe- 
guards. They can set that up by meeting 
with a few New York and Washington 
lawyers for a couple of hours. They do 
not have to worry about the financial 
market. 

They have the money. They can put 
the money to work, and in short order 
they can start a company and place in 
it the modernized developments of the 
finest lab in the world in this particular 
field, Bell Laboratories, which you, Mr. 
Rate Payer, and I have built over the 
years under this monopoly with a guar- 
anteed profit. They have not been in the 
field of competition, in the free market- 
place. 

We are talking about, as of this min- 
ute, a monopoly, an admitted monopoly, 
a consented-to monopoly, which con- 
sented to back in 1956, some 25 years ago, 
that they would not compete in the gen- 
eral field of computerization, electronics 
development, and everything else of that 
kind. So they have not been in that field, 
and necessarily they have only one place 
for the great products of Bell Lab. We 
learned that. 

So it is not just a sense of pro bono 
publico. Wait until I read the latest deci- 
sion, in September, by Judge Greene, if 
you think this crowd is pro bono publico. 
They have no place else to go. I love 
them, with the Bell Hour and everything 
else. It was not pro bono publico. That 
was the only place they had to go with 
their products and services. 

Now, with the facilities provision and 
the subsidiary section of the present bill, 
S. 898, what do they do? They can put 
the facilities and all the advancements 
and competitive measures in the unreg- 
ulated subsidiary, put them there at less 
than their full cost. They put it in there 
in a noncompetitive way; and before 
long, there is no competition in the 
transmission field, and they take in the 
GTE’s, ITT, and everybody else who 
comes into the field and developed it over 
the past 25 years and, in a predatory 
fashion, extinguish them. 

I emphasize that if I were the chair- 
man of a board and I were running a 
business entity, I would readily agree 
zhat I am chairman, not pro bono pub- 

co. 

I do not know where the people are 
who are complaining about the stock 
market not being able to listen. It is not 
there for patriotic purposes. The stock 
market is there to make a profit. 

So A.T. & T. and its subsidiary—says 
“Let's get a president who knows how 
to compete. Put those new facilities in 
the unregulated subsidiary.” The new 
President is going to put them in. That 
is the way he is going to make a profit. 
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They will say, “Don’t worry, we have a 
reputation for good service’—reliable, 
kindly, gentle, concerned people at the 
local level, the district managers, all 
men of the year, presidents of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, heads of the Rotary 
Club, and everything else, just saying 
what the public wants. 

We can ride on the momentum of that 
reputation for a good 3 or 4 years, and 
when they want new facilities in an ex- 
panding area, they just say how it was 
Congress that caused the problem, they 
just keep plugging. But there are no im- 
provements, no facilities, no expansion, 
for a 3- or 4-year period. They use the 
tremendous leverage of the billions upon 
billions collected over the years of ex- 
istence and put them in those subsidi- 
aries. Then the competition is gone, and 
then we have an unregulated monopoly. 


Then and there is when we return to 
those practices that were engaged in and 
are continued to be engaged in over the 
many, many years by A.T. & T., which 
I say has the head of benevolence but it 
has the head also of most anticompeti- 
tive conduct that you could possibly 
think of. I am going to elaborate on that 
in a little while. 


I think the other evil that has come 
about, and we can go into several of 
them, is the capability of the Federal 
Communications Commission to do its 
job. Is it not a very interesting thing that 
we puff and blow and beat our breast and 
talk about the administrative, regulatory 
reform. 


A.T. & T. found out how to deal with 
the FCC years ago. They got it down 
completely. They have controlled it. 
A.T. & T. is just the finest operation you 
have ever seen at controlling others. 


I can give you a Republican chairman 
of FCC, I can give you a Democratic 
chairman of FCC, and they said with 
respect to controlling, auditing, deter- 
mining the cost, and actually taking the 
order and enforcing the order—no way— 
no chance. They just never have been 
able to do it. 


I think in the last several years there 
have been anywhere from 10 to 12 differ- 
ent decisions about rates. Few have been 
adhered to, few ever obeyed. 


A.T. & T. has a bureaucratic system, 
a bunch of lawyers and everything else, 
and they keep those lawyers and they 
keep those appeals going. 


Since I am enjoying myself, I will have 
to say right at this particular point 
therein is the problem. Who pays for 
that, all those lawyers? They come 
around here and say, “You cannot have 
lawyers for the poor.” We deny them the 
system of justice in this country. But we 
pay for those lawyers. There are write- 
offs for the corporation. There are write- 
offs at the public service entities. There 
are write-offs at the FCC. There is all 
that lawyer expense of hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars in lawyer 
expense that we say right here in this 
Chamber as a matter of public policy, 
that, yes, we should pay for those law- 
yers, but when we come to a man with a 
landlord-tenant case, a man with a do- 
mestic case, a man with a check case or 
any other kind of nominal little day-in- 
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court kind of situation—some cannot 
even speak the language or otherwise 
understand. 

We are going to have to balance the 
budget, and everything else. Yet, we keep 
on paying those millions upon millions 
of dollars to foster the bureaucracy of 
the legal crowd here in Washington and 
all over the country to frustrate the will 
and decision, if you please, of the admin- 
istrative body, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

That is not my judgment. That is the 
judgment of the General Accounting Of- 
fice. It just published a report. 

I have neighbors on the telephone 
board. I have best friends on it. I served 
as best man to one of them. 

I got a call all the way from El Paso, 
Tex., from one of the best friends I will 
ever have in life who said, “What is 
bothering you about this bill?” 

And I said, “Bob, do you understand 
anything about the bill? When did you 
get into it?” 

He said, “You know I am on the board 
now, and I thought I would call and 
discuss it.” 

They do not know what is going on. 
They do not have any idea about the 
Communications Act. He does not know 
anything about the FCC, the lawyers, 
the deals, the frustration, the anticom- 
petitive practices, and all the history 
that are distinguished local directors, 
local managers. At the Rotary Club, they 
are the nicest fellows you would ever 
see. They dress neatly. They are very 
polite. They are absolutely honest, and 
they come and look and smile at you. 
They contribute in the community. They 
participate in fund drives for the Com- 
munity Chest and the United Fund. 

But they do not know. I would never 
have known had I not gotten into the 
arena, on this particular subcommittee, 
and listened for a good period of the 
past 10 years trying to find out just what 
was the right thing to do, trying to open 
up the field of competition on the one 
hand and then not reregulate. What has 
the Senator from Oregon, our chairman, 
done with this particular bill? 

Every time I notice, and I can look 
and see, and I can see what I introduced 
and what he introduced, what we gener- 
ally agreed on. We both have a little his- 
tory here. 

For example, at one time after we met 
all morning long with staff, the Senator 
from Arizona, the Senator from Oregon, 
the Senator from Nevada and myself 
had an agreed-to bill. It took care of all 
the situations, guaranteed the competi- 
tion, did away with the consent degree, 
and had no divestiture. 

I am relating the facts of life in the 
Chamber. With that agreement, we 
would have a more competitive situation. 

However, having worked it out at 2 
o’clock by 4 o'clock we got a letter signed 
by every Republican—that is when we 
were in the majority—by every Republi- 
can, other than the ones in the confer- 
ence, saying that not only did they dis- 
agree with the agreement but there was 
not going to be any bill that year. 

You begin to see the power on Sena- 
tors, the feel that I have and I am trying 
to impart to others, when they can come 
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and in 2 hours do this. They are not 
playing for small stakes on this one, 

I had the head of the General Tele- 
phone Co, in here. He said this bill would 
put him out of business. I understand 
they changed him around, to bring that 
up to date. 

He sat in my office. He said the bill 
they have reported out that is right now 
on this calendar would put GTE out of 
business. 

What happened? I said, “Even the 
burglar alarm people did a better job 
than you. Why weren't you around doing 
something? I have been here trying to 
talk. You have your Washington repre- 
sentative. You have vice presidents and 
everything else.” 

Now they have this letter. We have a 
letter from GTE that is at best a weak 
endorsement of the bill with substantial 
reservations about it. You can see that 
power. I saw it as Governor of South 
Carolina. 

I am going to get the reregulation 
part. I do not like to lose these points. I 
might as well have a nice time this after- 
noon. 

You find out a great deal from these 
corporations. When I go to carpetbag the 
North and even the West, I had a Dun & 
Bradstreet $500 million index. It lists all 
the big companies in the country. These 
corporate fellows come into the office at 
8 o’clock—you know they are all sort of 
GI and like to jump up around and praise 
themselves how early they are to work, 
but they do not miss that martini lunch. 
Incidentally, that thing almost killed me, 
trying to keep up with them. These cor- 
porate fellows are all together cross- 
serving on the various boards. 

They know how to get to everybody. 
You will find the same crowd on the 
business round table is the same crowd 
on the NAM and the same crowd on the 
directorate of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. That could be good or bad. 

The point is that they are all wound 
up in there, and they are all inter- 
mingled. They are all put in the position 
through their connections not to com- 
plain and not to look out. After knowing 
this is not too strange when they say 
on one day that it is going to put them 
out of business and then on the next day, 
without real changes in the bill, they 
say it is a good bill, but I do have some 
reservations about it. 

Now back to the original point. There 
are significant differences between this 
bill and the agreement of the Senator 
from Arizona and the Senator from 
Oregon, the Senator from Nevada, and 
myself. 

You look at that bill, and you will find 
all of the provisions to try to develop a 
competitive market so there would not 
be any cross-subsidizing, there would 
not be any predatory rricing. We put in 
those particular provisions there so you 
would not have to come back to the FCC 
because, after all, we were deregulating. 
We did not want to end up with a mis- 
understanding. We wanted clearly 
drawn lines so one can see exactly where 
they were. We were not trying to develop 
a bonanza for a bunch of Washington 
lawyers to appeal this and appeal that. 

Where we drew all those lines clearly, 
they have all now been fuzzed, and the 
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entity to try to clear up the fuzziness 
has now become the FCC. 

When I started off with the minority, 
now the majority on that side, they were 
damning the FCC; that it was one of 
the sorriest groups, the chairman was a 
veritable rascal, and that we had to get 
rid of him. 

Now you will find S. 898 in love with 
the FCC. You will find every fuzzed posi- 
tion is referred to the arbiter, the FCC, 
and you will find further, as the GAO 
has said, they are not capable of making 
these findings and these determinations. 
They do not have over at the FCC more 
than a dozen or so accountants. 

I looked at the chairman of the board 
of A. T. & T., and I said, “Mr. Chairman, 
can you tell us the cost between, let us 
say, local and long distance? Let us sever 
those out so we can distinguish them 
and find out what we are doing.” And 
he said, “Senator, I cannot tell you 
that.” 

We just do not know this basic fact 
and the last hearings did not even pur- 
sue this point fully. Now the authors of 
this bill are going to get up and say 
that this bill has had so many hearings, 
and it has been there for years, and we 
have been dragging our feet, and now 
is the time to fish or cut bait. They will 
go into all of those things like how they 
are going to take the leadership, and 
they always give themselves the good 
government award. But you are not 
going to find the cost of A. T. & T.’s 
services. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has never been able to find the 
costs of A. T. & T.’s services. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter to which I referred, from the Gen- 
eral Telephone and Electronics Corp., 
dated September 30, 1981 to the Hon- 
orable Rosert Packwoop, chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRONICS CORP., 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 
Hon. Bos Packwoop, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Packwoop: We have had, 
since late this morning, an opportunity to 
quickly review the amendments intended to 
be proposed to S. 898 by members of the 
Senate Committees on Commerce and Judi- 
ciary, as well as the Baxter proposal, While 
we continue to have some reservations, par- 
ticularly in the areas of capital recovery, 
facilities ownership, interconnection and fi- 
nancing of the FSA, and the amount of out- 
side purchases to be made by the Bell Sys- 
tem, we feel that these amendments if ac- 
cepted in their entirety constitute a signifi- 
cant improvement in the measure and we are 
therefore prepared to lend our support to 
passage of S. 898 in the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun A. WHITTAKER. 

(Mr. SPECTER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Is that the letter 
where they have endorsed the bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I am going to 
read that letter. The letter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, says: 

We have had, since late this morning, an 
opportunity to quickly review the amend- 
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ments intended to be proposed to S. 898 by 
members of the Senate Committees on Com- 
merce and Judiciary, as well as the Baxter 
proposal. While we continue to have some 
reservations, particularly in the areas of capi- 
tal recovery, facilities ownership, intercon- 
nection and financing of the FSA, and the 
amount of outside purchases to be made by 
the Bell System, we feel that these amend- 
ments if accepted in their entirety constitute 
a significant improvement in the measure 
and we are therefore prepared to lend our 
support to passage of S. 898 in the Senate. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. WHITTAKER. 


He is listed in the heading of the letter 
as a vice president in charge of govern- 
ment affairs. 

Now, Mr. President, there are some in- 
teresting features to that particular let- 
ter because I had been talking with the 
chairman of the board. They had been 
not just talking to me but pleading with 
me to make certain that no bill passed 
unless they had really something with re- 
spect to capital recovery and definitely 
an amendment on outside ownership and 
facilities ownership. I had it described 
to me by the chairman of GTE how the 
facilities ownership provision in this bill 
would take GTE, a large responsible com- 
pany but with a very, very de minimis 
percentage proportion of the market, and 
how that would veritably decimate their 
activities and put them out of business. 
Make no mistake about it, GTE has se- 
rious reservations with this provision. 

They also have serious reservations 
with the provisions on interconnection 
and financing of the fully owned subsidi- 
ary, the FSA, and the amount of the out- 
side purchases to be made by the Bell 
System. They mention them now as res- 
ervations rather than quid pro quos be- 
fore they could possibly support a bill. 

So you can see by the size and nature 
of the operation of corporate America 
that they have been threatened and they 
have responded accordingly. No question 
in my mind. I do not have to draw any 
clearer pictures, having the experience to 
know the definite concerns they came to 
me with and had and will continue to 
have, 


I have had my personal bankers, best 
of friends, write me about this bill. 

A.T. & T. does not leave any stone un- 
turned. They would like to make sure 
that I help along with this bill. It is that 
superpower board table atmosphere that 
we have to come into the 20th century; 
government is archaic and oppressive 
and backward, obsolete, and how we are 
going to have a chance to come out into 
the bright sunshine of progress in the 
future and I should help with that. 


Well, I have been trying to do that on 
a fair basis and preserve competition. I 
want to insure that competition will exist 
without the things that have occurred 
over the several years by A.T. & T. as a 
matter of practice. 

I am not in charge of the Justice De- 
partment. President Reagan took over, 
and they say he has the most competent 
and the best of friends in his new At- 
torney General, Mr. Smith, and he has 
those in the Justice Department who 
have been working on the A.T. & T. case. 

And I think that it probably would be 
a good idea at this particular time, for 
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the instruction of my colleagues, to see 
what the Justice Department and not 
the Senator from South Carolina sees as 
misgivings and the potential for anti- 
competitive practices—because through- 
out the consideration of all of thes 
amendments, you will find us discussing 
the potential. You will find it charac- 
terized in two extremes, perhaps. One by 
the Senator from Oregon, the chairman 
of our committee, who thinks everything 
is just fine as duck soup; and myself, who 
thinks we must be more cautious. 


Let us not look to either Senator, but 
let us look to the Republican Department 
of Justice, and not what they presented 
in an antitrust case 2 years or 10 years 
ago, or what they have been presenting 
for years on end before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


I can tell you here and now that you 
will get some feel for the tremendous 
oppression of the use of the court system 
by an entity of this size if you talk to the 
head of MCI, the large corporation that 
finally won an antitrust verdict of $1.8 
billion earlier this year. Talk to that 
gentleman and find out just in the last 
12 months how many courts of the land 
A.T. & T. has been in. Over two dozen 
different proceedings going on in every 
court in every jurisdiction. They just fan 
right out to try to see whether they could 
overpower and overweigh any smaller 
entity that was not guaranteed a profit, 
that had to watch their legal expenses. 

And you will find here what the 


Reagan Justice Department has pre- 
sented to the court in the finding and 
holding by Judge Greene in the United 
States of America against American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Western 
Electric Co., and Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories. This was filed on September 11, 
less than a month ago. It gives factual 
documentation which we will elaborate 
on. It could be very boring to some; very 
interesting to others. But I think it 
ought to be heard. 


Now, I do not want to mislead. 
A.T, & T. has yet to come and will start 
soon, between now and December, and 
refute or join in issue with the factual 
findings. They can present other findings 
or other explanations, but then you have 
what we call an issue of fact to be deter- 
mined by the trier of the case itself. 
Then you go ahead and find out where 
the truth actually lies. 

The first committee a Senator will get 
is the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee when you get on appropriations. And 
if you survive that one, you might stay 
on. There is no appreciation. There is 
never enough money. Some years ago, 
the Senator from Hawaii and I were 
handling the matter of all the chauffeurs 
and costs of the District budget. And 
then, when considering the court system, 
Judge Greene’s name came up. I found 
that he and Senator Inouye had been 
classmates at George Washington Law 
School. And I found him most reason- 
able, most objective, and one of the fin- 
est jurists. 

When Judge Greene denied the motion 
to dismiss the A.T. & T. case, he stated: 

The testimony and the documentary evi- 
dence adduced by the Government demon- 
strate that the Bell System has violated the 
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antitrust laws in a number of ways over a 
lengthy period of time. 


Now, let us emphasize that, because 
A.T. & T. would have you believe, that in 
a large entity of this kind you cannot 
keep track of everybody and things will 
happen in certain cases. 

Well, a mistake here, a mistake there. 
That is one thing. 

But when you find in a court order, 
from factual presentations made by the 
Justice Department and not those who 
were left in there by the Carter adminis- 
tration. I am sure Mr. Baxter and Attor- 
ney General Smith did not allow the 
Carter administration holdovers to ap- 
pear in any Federal district court. 

When they present the factual evi- 
dence to demonstrate, as the judge says, 
that the Bell System has violated the 
antitrust laws in a number of ways over 
a lengthy period of time, should we not 
believe it? 

I quote further on the three factual 
issues: 

Whether there has been proof of anticom- 
petitive conduct with respect to the inter- 
connection of customer-owned terminal 
equipment, part three; Bell’s treatment of 
competitor's inner-city service areas, part 
four; and its procurement of equipment. 


Now, that is the interconnection of 
customer phone terminal equipment; 
the treatment of competitors in the in- 
ner-city services area; and the procure- 
ment of equipment. 

That evidence sustains the Government's 
basic contentions and the burden is on the 
defendant to refute the factual showings 
made in the Government’s case in chief. The 
court holds in favor of the position espoused 
by the Government. 


That is your government and my gov- 
ernment, that is not an anti-A.T. & T. 
or a pro-A.T. & T. finding. That is just a 
finding on the factual issues under oath 
presented in a court of law. 

And we had the President himself on 
Monday of this week who said that we 
have to do better in the courts. Cer- 
tainly, let us not come on Monday and 
say let us have the hearings in courts 
and listen to the proof and let us sus- 
tain these hearings and the proof and 
then come on Friday and say there is 
nothing to them. That, perhaps, is what 
has been happening in the court system 
that disturbs President Reagan and dis- 
turbs this Senator. That is why what 
I cite here now is not to be disregarded: 

The court holds in favor of the position 
espoused by the Government on the legal 
issues relating to the course of conduct, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communications 
Commission, the existence of monopoly 
power, notwithstanding regulation, part 2, 
and the bulk of the equipment questions, 
but it decides in line with the defendant's 
position that any obligation to provide 
equality of access and interconnection is 
subject to a reasonableness test. Judgment 
is reserved until the conclusion of the entire 
case on the relationship between the com- 
munications laws and the antitrust laws and 
the inner-city pricing claim, part 8. 

The intentions of the Government relat- 
ing to the Bell System's representations to 
the FCC, those alleging the existence of a 
bare market and those which concern equip- 
ment prices, will be stricken on the basis 
of the findings stated herein. 


Mr. President, before we cover that in 
full, and I think we are going to have 
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to cover this decision and pick out in- 
stance after instance after instance of 
the interconnection of customer-pro- 
vided terminal equipment, how they 
frustrated interconnections and other 
particular practices. Time and again 
they talk about what the witnesses had 
to say. You cannot help but get a picture 
that this is not a casual mistake, but a 
concerted effort and, if proven, a con- 
certed effort in violation of the law. 

We will go into the history, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of A.T. & T. in just a moment, but 
I want to hold up on that to cover the 
minority finding. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida and not, 
under rule XIX, lose my right to the floor 
or have it calculated as more than one 
speech. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Reserving the right 
to object, I did not hear the request. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I asked that I be per- 
mitted to yield to the Senator from 
Florida without losing my right to the 
floor and not to have it counted as more 
than one speech under rule XIX. I have 
a lot that I would like to say. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mrs. HAWKINS in con- 
nection with the introduction of legis- 
lation are printed in today’s RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not like to refer casually but I do like to 
refer specifically. Here, for example, is 
the MCI Communications Corp. versus 
the American Telephone and Telegraph. 
It is very interesting to see the special 
verdict. 

Here is a group of jurors who served 
and listened over months and months in 
this particular trial. 


This is not a casual thing. I read from 
the actual court verdict: 

Your general verdict will be accompanied 
by answers to the following series. 

Please bear in mind what I have told you 
about the elements of each of the claims 
made by manufacturers against the defend- 
ant and what I have told you about the 
burden of proof. 

The burden of proof is the preponderance 
of evidence. 


Here they say: 

Please answer the following questions yes 
or no: Do you find that the plaintiffs proved 
the existence of a relevant market? 

Answer, Yes. 

Do you find that the testimony had mo- 
nopoly power in the relevant market? 

Answer; Yes. 

In relation to the predatory pricing issues, 
please mark what you find to be the proper 
cost standard. 

They have checked in there, the 12 
jurors, a unanimous verdict, after months 
of trial and listening to the factual evi- 
dence, not Senator HOLLINGS. 

The verdict continues: 

As to each subpart of this question, please 
answer yes or no. Do you find that the de- 
fendant willfully maintained its monopoly 
by committing any of the following acts 
charged in the complaint: A., refusing FX 
and CCSA or interconnections to MCI? 


MCI is a legitimate corporate entity, 
good decent Americans doing business 
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with good decent Americans, the 
A.T. & T. 

To that question the jury unanimously 
found yes. 

Did they engage in willfully maintaining 
this monopoly by committing the act of ty- 
ing local service to A.T, & T. long distance 
service? 


They answered “yes” to that particular 
question. 

This is all willful conduct. This is not 
negligent or casual. You have to prove 
almost malice, under the law, when we 
talk about willful conduct. 

That they willfully interfered with the MCI 
customers by disconnecting Fx cesa, and 
other services? 


That jury found, yes. That is not a 
bailout. They will not put that on TV 
with lovely music. 

In a minute, I will come to tying this 
together. I will tell of Richard Wiley, 
who A.T. & T. liked at that time, and 
what he found out about the Bell bill as 
Chairman of the FCC. I will get to what 
he thought was the intent and purpose, 
if you please, of Big Brother or Ma Bell 
at that particular time. 

Then the court asked, after months of 
trial and hundreds of witnesses: 

Do you find that the defendant willfully 
maintained this monopoly by denying inter- 
connection for multipoint service? 


The answer unanimously was “Yes.” 

Do you find that they willfully maintained 
that monopoly by providing inappropriate or 
inefficient equipment or procedures for in- 
terconnection? 


They unanimously found yes. 

Here is MCI, a company coming on 
the market trying to sell stock. There is 
no guarantee of profit there. Everybody 
likes to get A.T. & T. stock. But here MCI 
is trying to pay their expenses, trying to 
get into business, struggling along, and 
here is a monopoly, A.T. & T. The Presi- 
dent says: “80 percent of our jobs come 
from small business.” Well, here is a 
small business, in relation to A.T. & T., 
trying to get into the market and bring 
about competitive practices and advance 
services. 

They unanimously found that A.T. 
& T. willfully did suppress competition. 

Did they willfully try to maintain their 
monopoly position by negotiating in bad 
faith for an interconnection agreement? 


They would not give the connections. 
They would not negotiate in good faith. 
They would deny interconnections be- 
yond a defined distance. They would in- 
terfere with the customers and right on 
down the line. It was not just one little 
thing. 

These antitrust cases are difficult. 
That is why lawyers keep them going on 
and on. I know of one gentleman who 
got into the Louisiana land case in the 
sixties. He has retired now in Florida. 
He handled one case and here I am try- 
ing to stay in office and clean up the 
Communications Act of 1934. He showed 
wisdom. He got hold of one of these 
things and hung on until he made 
enough money for a healthy retirement. 

You can see why the meticulous test is 
necessary to find out the conduct and 
the character of the other head of this 
monster. 
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Did they do it willfully by filing State 
tariffs in bad faith? 


Unanimously yes. 

Did they also willfully maintain their 
monopoly position by predatory pricing? 

Answer, yes. 


And right on down the list: “Do you 
find that the plaintiffs were injured?” 

You have not only to find all that, you 
have to find, as the old wag says, the 
proximate cause, as the judge here, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MITCHELL), would know. He would 
charge these things. This is old hat to 
him and very interesting, but it is a 
stated verdict to be found by this jury, 
so they will understand and not just be 
opposed to a particular company. 

Having found all these things, what is 
ordered and adjudged? 

It is ordered and adjudged that plaintiffs 
MCI Communications Corporation and MCI 
Telecommunications Corporation recover the 
defendant American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company the sum of $1.8 billion with inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 9 percent per 
annum, as provided by law, and their costs, 
including a reasonable attorney's fee. 


For a lawyer that is better than going 
into the communications business. As a 
lawyer; I had better see them and listen 
to them a little bit more, so maybe I 
can find such a case. 

I try to give a balanced view, because 
I hope to continue to talk on telephones 
when I get through my particuclar 
amendments. But it is very, very inter- 
esting to see the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Report on Domestic 
Telecommunications Policies, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1976. 

You must remember that herein comes, 
of course, a Republican President, in 
January 1969. By 1976, he had been in 
office more or less about 7 years and hav- 
ing been in there, had made all of the ap- 
pointments to the FCC. Having gotten 
around to making all of the appoint- 
ments and appointed, and I say this not 
in a cute or derisive fashion, but most 
respectfully, a most competent Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, they had had time to clean 
up. I hear it said here in the changeover 
to President Reagan, it would take them 
2 to 3 years to get rid of the appoint- 
ments that we Democrats put in when 
we succeeded President Ford. But this is 
after a 7-year movement to get rid of 
all the Democrats and put their kind 
into the administrative body. What did 
they find? Not what Senator HoLLINGS 
found. 

Let us see some of the things that 
should be of interest to the body here. 
They will come now and say, that this 
is an industry bill. What an absolute 
joke, to come and beg on your common 
sense and reason to think that it is any- 
thing but Bell. 

Who owns Southern Bell? A.T. & T. 
owns every share of stock of Southern 
Bell. Talx about an industry bill. 

You ought to see how the different 
public service commissions all line up 
to satisfy the whim and the will and the 
want of Ma Bell. If you are in a State 
legislature, if you want to get help, if you 
want to get votes for yourself either to 
get into office or for your particular 
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measure, they have the telephone man. 
He is paid by the rate payers, which is 
us, and the public and everything else. 
They cannot lose money, and they have 
influence. If you treat them nice, they 
will treat you nice. And they will take 
care of it. And they will look out for 
each other. 

I see the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) over there, the chairman of 
my subcommittee. I have an amendment 
here that I shall have to go into a little 
later on this afternoon or at another 
time with respect to the ratepayer be- 
cause, in addition to the provisions for 
competition here, we must be concerned 
with local rates. 

You cannot find A.T. & T.’s costs. The 
FCC cannot prove these costs. Certainly 
those poor little State public utility and 
public service commissioners have not 
been able to find out. 


I talked with Dr. Alfred Kahn, who 
used to be in town. I think he was look- 
ing for a balanced budget at one time. 
The distinguished gentleman testified 
years ago as an economist and head of 
a department up at Cornell University 
before he came here. He is an expert in 
communications. He testified how they 
had studies of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission and they found, rather 
than business supporting the regular 
ratepayer, and rather than making the 
long distance lines support the local user, 
that on the contrary, the studies before 
the New York Public Service Commission 
showed that you and I, the local user, 
were supporting much long distance 
business. 

A.T. & T. refutes it. They will get up 
enough witnesses just to talk, and they 
will refute that. But they have never 
been able to refute it with sound 
evidence. 

What they have been doing is going 
to these understaffed State commissions 
and running those rates up. They are 
going to say, you know how it is, now 
that they have gotten into the field of 
competition and what-have-you, we 
have had to limit our services and take 
away this and take away that. 

Incidentally, we shall get to that par- 
ticular provision about the revenues for 
the yellow pages. 

Mr. President, may I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona with- 
out losing my right to the floor? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. For what purpose, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. For whatever pur- 
pose the Senator from Arizona really 
desires. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to explain if I may. I think 
the majority leader intends to break this 
up at about 4 o’clock. When he is going 
to resume, I do not know. I wanted the 
opportunity to read something that will 
explain in part why I have offered two 
amendments—one amendment, now— 
to S. 898. I wondered if the Senator 
from South Carolina will yield for that 
purpose with the understanding that he 
will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I would have to 
object to that purpose, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona for his 
helpfulness, at least his attempt to be 
helpful. 

Mr. President, I understand—and 
mind you me, I hate to belabor my col- 
leagues. I really do. I guess everyone has 
heard me too much on the budget and 
say to themselves, “That fool now has 
heard his voice and he has gotten like 
Wayne Morse; he wants to talk all the 
t'me on every subject and never give up 
the floor.” 

That is not the case at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is a question of—and there is 
no better way to state it than 
our friends from the People’s Repub- 
lic of China stated it—reeducation. I 
think in this case it is a reeducation in 
a particular instance. It is not to come 
back to the precepts of the belief in phi- 
losophy. On the contrary, I am trying 
to take from a good 10-year experi- 
ence of listening and learning and try- 
ing to project some of the alarms and 
concerns I have about S. 898. 

Whereas, in the original instance, it 
looked like an instrument of good, in the 
end instance, it is going to extinguish 
all kinds of competition, ruin competi- 
tive industries on the one hand and, to 
the detriment of the using public, run 
up the rates and destroy the services 
just like airline deregulation. In fact, I 
just might ask unanimous consent, if 
this bill passes, to not be in violation 
of the rules of the ethics if I be allowed 
to buy one heck of a lot of A.T. & T. 
stock. 

If this happens, Mr. President, we are 
not going to wait, as too many waited 
around for the market to go as it is 
obviously is going to go. We read in the 
Washington Post that President’s ad- 
visers and the former heads of the 
Council of Economic Advisers said that 
it just was not in the cards. They 
wanted, in the words of the Republican 
President, a change of direction. They 
wanted deficits. At least get us into the 
black. 

But that program has not been fol- 
lowed. We see, for example, that index- 
ing means an extravagant loss of taxes. 
That was never in Kemp-Roth origi- 
nally. We see a loss of $200 to $268 bil- 
lion in 1985 and 1986 and Government 
in the red forever. 

Now, if we come back to this particu- 
lar measure, if we are going to go 
through with it as is, I might as well 
take care of my grandchildren. 

We are getting a few grandchildren 
coming along, and we have to look out 
for their education. 

I think people should be allowed to use 
their commonsense and say it is not a 
conflict of interest; it is just a conflict 
between the Senator from South Car- 
olina and A.T. & T: 

Now, what does Chairman Wiley and 
the Commission state of FCC’s views 
concerning the Bell bill. 

We say in equity, “He who seeks 
equity must be equity.” We say, as an- 
other maxim of the practice in equity, 
“He must come in with clean hands.” 
When they came in to find us, they had 
clean hands and were really looking to 
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compete. Were they really looking to 
compete, as is the contention of S. 898? 
They had no idea thereof. I quote: 

Over the past decade, national telecom- 
munications policy has come to recognize 
the fundamental precept that the American 
consumer should have the right to use the 
public telephone network in a manner pri- 
vately beneficial but not publicly detrimen- 
tal, and that in exercising its rights the 
public should not be precluded by artificial 
regulatory barriers from employing the com- 
munications equipment or services best 
suited to each individual's needs. The experi- 
ence of the last decade—detalled throughout 
this Report to Congress... . 


This is from 1966 to 1976, with a ma- 
jority at that time being under a Repub- 
lican administration. 

The record should show that this thing 
runs on for hundreds of pages, and we 
will get into it in detail. 

The experience of the last decade—detailed 
throughout this Report to Congress—amply 
confirms that in terms of consumer respon- 
siveness, innovation, and diversity of com- 
munications services, the public interest is 
better served by permitting consumers to 
obtain specialized services and equipment 
from any company or individual that is 
ready, willing, and able to meet consumer 
needs or demands—rather than by limiting 
communications users to a sole source 
monopolist. 


Is that not an interesting finding? 
Can you imagine that this delightful, 
friendly, come-in-and-be-like-the-next- 
guy entity, A.T. & T., would even want to 
extinguish all the competition? They 
want it written into law by the national 
Congress—an absolute monopoly. Ma 
Bell was asking to be a sole source mo- 
nopolist. 

The material I have been quoting is not 
Senator HoLiincs or some politician 
talking. This is the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, with its Republican 
chairman. It reads: 

The Commission believes that the Con- 
sumer Communications Reform Act of 1976 
would seriously disserve the public interest 
by limiting important consumer rights; by 
limiting effective regulatory action to pro- 
tect consumers against discriminatory rates 
and practices; by limiting the ability of the 
FCC to maintain or formulate policies de- 
signed to assure the widest availability of 
high quality telecommunications service to 
the entire nation; and, by delegating to the 
unreviewed discretion of the telephone in- 
dustry fundamental social and political 
decisions. 


That is a pretty drastic, far-reaching 
conclusion A.T. & T. wanted not only to 
get rid of all competition and be one mo- 
nopoly, but also, they wanted to delegate 
to themselves the unreviewed discretion 
to make fundamental, social, and politi- 
cal decisions. They wanted to be the FCC. 
They wanted to be the supplier. 
They wanted to be like Plato’s politicians, 
who make their own little laws to their 
own applause. They were going to be the 
whole hog, and they almost got away 
with it, in the atmosphere of that time. 

The question this afternoon is whether 
they are going to get away with it en- 
tirely, without even a hearing by any 
Senator at any time. 

I do not make any friends by doing 
this, I know. I do not pick up any votes. 
I hope the telephone is not going to 
cut me off when I get home tonight. 
{Laughter.] 
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They have a way of operating. I will 
read these cases, and you will see how 
they work. 

So, since our time is a little limited this 
afternoon to give a cohesive presenta- 
tion, let us jump to the views I filed at the 
time. I said: 

It is with a strong sense of responsibility to 
the user community—both large and small— 
and to a competitve telecommunications in- 
dustry that I must dissent to S. 898, as re- 
ported. This legislation, despite pretenses 
otherwise, clearly harms these users and 
neither maintains nor fosters effective com- 
petition in this industry. 

Since 1976, this Committee has worked 
very hard to fashion a new, national tele- 
communications policy based on more com- 
petition and less regulation. Along the way, 
we have closely examined this industry. We 
have learned where competition exists and 
where it does not. We have learned about the 
tendencies and practices of ;egulated firms 
and firms with enormous market power. S. 
898, unfortunately, fails to heed these les- 
sons. 


That is why you have to take a little 
time with respect to the call by our dis- 
tinguished majority leader to lay before 
the Senate the bill for consideration, to 
make certain that Senators understand, 
learning through the hearings and the 
experience of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle, working in this field, that there 
have been lessons. 

Instead of a clear policy statement based 
on sound evidence, the Committee has re- 
ported muddled, imprecise legislation based 
on untested theory. 

While I too, favor more competition and 
less regulation, these objectives cannot be 
followed blindly. Market realities and real 
life firm practices must come into play. It 
is here where S. 898 most has problems. The 
legislation ignores the fact that while there 
are competitors to A.T. & T. in the trans- 
mission capacity market, there is not yet, 
nor will there soon be effective competition. 


While there is competition in terminal 
equipment there is no competition in 
long distance service and local service. 

So it is not an either/or or very clear 
picture upon which to draw conclusions, 
and that is why it takes time and it takes 
understanding. 

The legislation ignores the fact that 
regulated firms that possess significant 
market power have incentives and opportuni- 
tiles to use this power to the detriment of 
users and competitors. Any policy that is 
ca see on such misconceptions cannot be 
sound. 


While there is competition in terminal 
transmission capacity market there is 
not yet nor will there soon be effective 
competition. 

You have to go and read the letters 
that were presented in the case from 
the various heads of companies. There is 
a letter from Esmark. There are letters 
from Lockheed, the Ford Motor Co., and 
General Electric. 

We are going to come back here and 
have plenty of time. Let us look at the 
General Electric Corp.—there is none 
finer—I know them well. In fact, I know 
the people on the board of GE are on 
the board of A.T. & T. 


The GE letter states: 


The bill assumes that viable competition 
is readily availab!e in all telecommunications 
markets. This simply is not the case. It is 
our opinion that competitive alternatives 
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are available in less than 20 percent of the 
overall market. 


That is what General Electric, one of 
the particular users, is telling us. 

Let us look at some more of these let- 
ters. I am sure that these are all good 
letters, and they do not give a lopsided 
view. 

Let us take Lockheed, for example, the 
company that Congress believes in be- 
cause we gave them a loan guarantee. I 
remember well chairman of the board, 
Dan Holton. 

I remember going out to Sunnyvale 
some 20 years ago with Mr. Eugene Root, 
the vice president, Mr. Herschel Brown, 
and Mr. Stan Burrows who was then in 
charge of the development of the Polaris 
missile, and they had PERT, projects en- 
gineering research and testing, and they 
would find out what they want in the 
end instance and then item by item, 
product by product, manufacturing proc- 
ess by manufacturing process, come down 
and back into the original item and find 
out how to really get into this advance 
technology. 

It was the most fantastic thing that a 
lay person like myself could see. We have 
Lockheed in my State and they are in the 
Senator’s State. They are good oper- 
ators, and I am reading here just one of 
the parts of his letter. 

We do not believe that the present level of 
competition is adequate and it may tske 
another 3 to 5 years for it to reach the point 
where we can really feel that effective com- 
petition exists. 


They are a good company. They do not 
want a monopoly. They do not want to 
wait forever, but they would like to see 
the market itself develop into a com- 
petitive market and in the next few years 
just as they are coming in. This one de- 
cision by MCI cleared a lot of decks with 
respect to the predatory practices and 
everything else. When you get a $1.8 
billion verdict against you, you begin to 
sort of clean up your act and you are a 
little bit more careful than you were 
originally. 

So they come in and they say that it 
is not a competitive market and they 
pray in the consideration of this particu- 
lar bill that Congress hold up on certain 
parts of it for a 3- to 5-year period so 
you can get into competition and have a 
proper market develop. I am reading 
from Ford Motor Co.'s letter. 

For the past few years, Ford Motor Com- 
pany has increasingly endeavored to utilize 
less costly competitive services and eqip- 
ment but less than 15 percent of our 1980 
voice transmission expenditures were non- 
Bell, In some cases, of course, there is no vi- 
able option for Bell services. 


This is not a politician about competi- 
tion. This is Ford Motor Co. 

In other cases, A.T. & T.'s marketing re- 
sources make it more attractive to choose 
their alternative. In either situation, the 
achievement is far below that which we 
would expect in an effective competitive en- 
vironment. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader with- 
out losing my right to the floor, it being 
clearly understood that I am still en- 
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gaged in my first talk and the same leg- 
islative day under rule XIX, whether or 
not to lay for consideration S. 898. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I include 
all those conditions in my unanimous- 
consent request in preparation for the 
announcement I am about to make. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to go off 
this debate on this motion and have a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. There are some 
items that we can dispose of that are 
noncontroversial I believe. 

If the Senator has no objection, I am 
prepared at this t.me to ask unanimous 
consent to go into morning business. If 
the Senator is prepared to do that, let me 
frame the request so the Senator will 
know what he is dealing with. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TODAY 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to extend not longer 
than 15 minutes in which Senators may 
speak. I further ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its busi- 
ness today it stand in recess until the 
hour of 11 a.m. on Monday. Further, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day after the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order and 
any special orders and after the trans- 
action of a brief period for routine 
morning business, which will be pro- 
vided for hereinafter, that the Senate 
resume consideration of the motion to 
proceed to S. 898, Calendar Order No. 
235, and that at that time the Senator 
from South Carolina be recognized to 
resume debate on this measure and that 
the debate at that time be considered as 
his first speech in the same legislative 
day under the provisions of rule XIX. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I am informed that there are 
seven Senators on this side of the aisle 
who request a hold on this bill, and I 
think there are eight Senators on the 
other side. 

Does the request for hold have any 
bearing on this bill? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, my friend 
from Arizona who has been in the Sen- 
ate a lot longer than I have and is much 
wiser than I am will recognize I am 
sure that—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am just much 
older. That is all. 

Mr. BAKER. No. And much wiser. 

I am sure he will recognize that one 
of the prime responsibilities of the lead- 
ership, whether it is Republican or Dem- 
ocratic leadership, is to try to arrange 
an orderly schedule of the affairs of the 
Senate. 

Sometimes it is necessary to give weeks 
of advance notice on when matters will 
come up. 

I think I have perhaps even had con- 
versations with the Senator from Ari- 
zona about the urrency in scheduling 
this piece of legislation. 
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A month ago I indicated that we would 
consider this bill at sometime in early 
October. Two weeks ago I indicated in 
letters to a number of Senators and 
made an announcement at the chair- 
men’s meeting of the policy luncheon 
that I would do so sometime on or after 
October 1 and betore the recess of 
October 7. 

It is true that a number of Senators 
on this side and the Senator will be in- 
terested to know that a number of Sen- 
ators on the other side as well I believe 
indicated they did not wish that to occur 
and asked for holds on the bill. 

But at some point it is simply neces- 
sary to proceed. 

I have no desire whatever to rush this 
to the detriment of the position of any 
Senator. 

But I must apologize to my friend 
from Arizona and say that I think that 
we simply have to do this bill, and that 
is why I made the motion that I made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the further right to object, and 
I shall not object, I just wish the leader 
to make that clear. I understand it 
perfectly. 

If the leader will allow me a letter was 
sent around to colleagues this morning 
indicating that I was considering not 
putting up my amendments. That is just 
wrong as wrong can be. I am going to 
call them up and I will not concede one 
bit the amendments were sneaked in, 
and I am going to get them out in the 
bright light of day. 

Mr. BAKER. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing my right to object, and I shall not 
object, all the distinguished majority 
leader has said is absolutely true with 
the notice of the chairman and every- 
thing else of that kind. But we just did 
not have the complete bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. We did not really get 
it all, in essence, from the Judiciary and 
Commerce Committee staffs until today. 
Some of it was given as shown by letters 
to the private sector before Senators 
received it. 


All I am trying to do this afternoon 
and next week is just see where I am 
and what amendments would be intel- 
ligent and substantial amendments. We 
are not trying to filibuster the bill. But 
we wish to give proper consideration so 
colleagues can really look at it and 
reflect on it. 

Mr. BAKER. I understand that and I 
am sympathetic to the point of view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Arizona and 
the Senator from South Carolina. I re- 
iterate I am not going to hurry anybody. 
I would like them to know—there is an 
old saying in Tennessee “I ain’t got no 
dog in that fight.” All I want to do is to 
try to get this bill up and disposed of in 
an orderly way. I am not trying to choose 
up sides on any amendment or on the 
bill itself. But it is my responsibility to 
try to dispatch the business of the Sen- 
ate in an orderly way. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that 
there is anything else that is required to 
protect the Senator from South Carolina, 
and if there are no other reservations, I 
would now repeat my request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABDNOR). W:thout objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Now, Mr. President, we 
are in morn.ng business; is that correct? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 
Mr. BAKER. I yield the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 


TEMPORARY DELAY OF THE OCTO- 
BER 1, 1981 INCREASE IN THE 
PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL FOR MILK 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send a 
bill to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. The clerk will state the bill by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1697), to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price support 
level for milk and to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning June 1, 1982. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the immediate consideration of 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in this 
connection this is the so-called delay of 
the increase in the milk price supports, 
and the objection is noted and, of course, 
I am not going to make any effort to 
proceed and press the point at this time. 


I will say, however, that the House of 
Representatives, I am told, will proceed 
with this matter today. I talked to the 
minority leader a moment ago and he 
indicated that they should be in a posi- 
tion to consider this measure, and iden- 
tical measure, by the way. 

May I make this further inquiry of the 
minority leader or the Senator from Wis- 
consin: Is it worthwhile for the Senate, 
in your view, to remain in session to re- 
ceive that message from the House or 
would there still be some objection to the 
House-passed measure if we stay in ses- 
sion? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I fully appreciate the 
problem of the administration and the 
leadership. But this is something that 
has a very, very serious effect on dairy 
farmers, and I just do not have any al- 
ternative except to object. This will be 
discussed in some detail if it is brought 
up. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BAKER. I appreciate his point of 
view. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to 
prejudice that point of view or the rights 
of any Senator, so I will not pursue the 
matter. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the able majority leader and I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I would just 
point out that $1 million a day of the 
taxpayers’ money is involved in this. 

Mr. President, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 18, the Senate accomplished what 
many observers and wags had declared 
impossible: The Senate passed a farm 
bill that meets the test of the budget 
constraints under which we have all had 
to labor this year. 

Included in our farm bill was a mini- 
mum level of price support for milk at 
70 percent of parity. A proviso to that 
requirement stipulates that such sup- 
port cannot be less than $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight of milk. Adjustments can be 
made annually by the Secretary when 
certain conditions of Federal expendi- 
ture are met. 

Earlier this year when the Congress 
passed the 1981 Omnibus Budget Re- 
conciliation Act, it provided that price 
supports are to be set a minimum of 75 
percent of parity. It was anticipated at 
that time that the new farm bill would 
heve been passed by October 1, and sup- 
port levels would be governed by the 
provisions of the new law. 

In the absence of final action on the 
farm bill, the Budget Reconciliation Act 
provides that the Secretary must in- 
crease milk price support levels by about 
40 cents per hundredweight from cur- 
rent levels. When the farm bill finally 
passes it is intended by the Senate that 
support levels will be decreased to the 
level adopted by the Congress, thus 
overriding the Reconciliation Act. 

As Senators know, the House has not 
yet acted on the new farm bill. As a con- 
sequence we are confronted with the 
necessity for the Secretary to increase 
the milk price supports unless we adopt 
an interim measure to allow the Secre- 
tary to withhold on that until the Con- 
gress passes the new farm bill. 

This kind of seesawing in price sup- 
ports can only be detrimental to the 
sound functioning of the dairy indus- 
try. The instability introduced into the 
dairy market would seriously disrupt the 
individual farmer’s and handlers’ mar- 
keting decisions. CCC stocks would cer- 
tainly increase, and even greater quan- 
tities of milk products could be sold to 
the Government. Such a development 
could serve to reduce commercial stocks 
and as a result retail prices of dairy prod- 
ucts could increase unnaturally. 

If the supports are allowed to increase 
on a short-term basis, certain entities 
in the industry could use the Govern- 
ment as a storage mechanism by selling 
its products to the CCC. A handler, for 
instance, could sell large amounts of his 
stocks to the CCC. Then, after the pas- 
sage of the new farm bill—when a new 
and lower support level would be enacted 
into law—the handler could purchase 
back some of these stocks; he would do 
so at 110 percent of the lower support 
price. This means that the handler 
would actually be paying a price sub- 
stantially less than he sold it to the Gov- 
ernment in the first place. The net result 
of such a transaction is that the Gov- 
ernment would be incurring the addi- 
tional cost of storage and not the hand- 
ler. This means that Government expen- 
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ditures for the dairy program could in- 
crease. 

Now, this is a situation which will cost 
the taxpayers at least $10 million per 
week—but which will not accrue to the 
advantage of the dairy farmers. This 
kind of transaction would be an addi- 
tional burden on a program which we 
have tried to make more fiscally sound. 
Because of the potential for serious— 
but lawful—abuse of the situation cre- 
ated by the delay in the passage of the 
farm bill in the House, the dairy pro- 
gram would have to carry a potentially 
embarrassing and unnecessary burden. 

Mr. President, the bill would also ex- 
tend the time to carry out a national 
wheat marketing quota referendum 
pursuant to section 336 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has also requested 
this provision. 

Unless new farm legislation is enacted 
by October 15, 1981, the Secretary will 
be required to conduct a national refer- 
endum of eligible wheat producers to de- 
termine whether they favor establish- 
ment of a national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
June 1, 1982. The original date for con- 
ducting such a referendum—August 1, 
1981—-was delayed to October 15, 1981 
by Public Law 97-24, enacted July 23, 
1981. 

As I have said, it is not clear at this 
point that the farm bill can be enacted 
before October 15. Therefore, this bill 
would prevent a costly, confusing, and 
unnecessary exercise. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the total 
cost of preparing for and conducting 
a wheat referendum would be about $4.8 
million. 


I urge adoption of this bill so that we 
might avoid that kind of difficulty. I do 
so in my capacity as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry because it is a necessary 
part of the overall consideration the 
Senate has given to the farm bill. 


I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Secretary of Agriculture Block to 
Senator HATFIELD be printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1981. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you know, the 
Senate recently passed the Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981. However, it is not certain 
that new farm legislation will be enacted by 
October 1, 1981. Therefore, I seek your assist- 
ance in delaying implementation of perma- 
nent legislation concerning the) dairy and 
wheat price support programs by including 
the attached language in the continuing 
resolution that your Committee is scheduled 
to consider today. 

While there are different views in the Con- 
gress concerning the appropriate milk price 
support level for the next four years, there is 
virtually no disagreement that the price 
support should remain at the current level 
of $13.10 per hundredweight for fiscal year 
1982. This is necessary to bring the cost of 
the program under control for the benefit of 
farmers and consumers alike. Without the 
immediate adoption of the attached lan- 
guage which would maintain the current 
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level of milk price support pending enact- 
ment of new farm legislation. I would be re- 
quired to raise the current level by nearly 50 
cents per hundredweight on October 1, 1981. 
Such an increase is not acceptable to the 
Administration. It would confuse dairy 
farmers, increase government outlays, add 
administrative burdens, and impose addi- 
tional costs on the consumer. 

In addition, unless new farm legislation 1s 
enacted by October 15, 1981, I will be re- 
quired to conduct a national referendum of 
eligible wheat producers as to whether a 
marketing quota is to be established next 
summer. I am confident that once new farm 
legislation is enacted there will be no pro- 
vision for wheat marketing quotas, which 
have not been in effect for over two decades. 
Conducting such a referendum would be 
costly, confusing, and unnecessary. Thus, I 
urge you to include in the continuing reso- 
lution language to delay the final date for 
conducting such a referendum. 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate your immedi- 
ate consideration of these essential matters. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BLOCK. 
Secretary. 


THE 1981 FARM BILL 


Mr, PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I will only take a couple 
of minutes. I do want to explain that the 
reason I objected to the attempt to act, 
in effect, on the 1981 farm bill prema- 
turely was because that bill is an abso- 
lute disaster for the Nation’s dairy farm- 
ers. I think we should have clearly in 
mind what the effect of acting on that 
bill now would be. 

It is clear that if we do that, the 1949 
law, the basic underlying law, which 
provides for 75 percent of parity for dairy 
farmers, will be overtaken by the action 
that we took a few weeks ago and that 
would mean the dairy farmers would be 
frozen at $13.10, instead of going to 
$13.56. 

I realize this is inconvenient for the 
Cepartment of Agriculture. But we cer- 
tainly should not prematurely judge 
what the House is going to do. They may 
not proceed along the course we did. 

What has been done to the dairy 
farmer is to freeze that $13.10 level for 
milk for the rest of this year, for all of 
1982, for all of 1983, and for all of 1984, 
which means that every single penny of 
inflation will have to come out of his net 
income. 

As I said before, the University of 
Wisconsin figures that means the aver- 
age dairy farmer will lose 70 percent of 
his net income, an absolute disaster. 
There is no other farmer, there is no 
other businessman, no worker, nobody 
in this country, no group, at least, that 
is being asked to make that kind of sac- 
rifice. 

For us just to go ahead and do it pre- 
maturely without action by the House is 
wrong—I realize it is a long shot and I 
realize the House might very well go 
along, I suppose they probably will go 
along with what the Senate did, but it 
is not certain. And whatever prospect 
there is that the dairy farmer might get 
a better break, that we might be able to 
get some increase above the $13.10, 
should not be prejudged by any action 
by this body. 

The House has not acted yet, even on 
the preliminary postponement of the 
farm bill. 
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So I felt I had no other course, as a 
Senator from Wisconsin, 
object. 


except to 


IN PRAISE OF OPERATION RESCUE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in a 
period when fiscal resources at the State 
and local school system levels are de- 
creasing and it has become increasingly 
more difficult to effectively meet the con- 
stantly expanding educational needs of 
children, I would like to call attention 
to a program which, last year, clearly 
demonstrated widespread support for the 
public schools in the District of Columbia. 

Operation rescue, which was a call for 
active broadbased community support, 
clearly responds to the mandate for more 
effective utilization of private resources. 
Operation rescue also clearly reflects re- 
cently appointed School Superintendent 
Floretta McKenzie’s stated objective to 
involve the community in the educational 
programs of the District of Columbia 
schools. 

In March 1981, the District of Colum- 
bia public schools, in concert with a wide 
range of community organizations, local 
business and industry, religious institu- 
tions, and individuals, launched an in- 
tensive volunteer recruitment program 
called “operation rescue” in support of 
the newly implemented student progress 
plan. 

As a result of demographic data re- 
view, elementary schools with the great- 
est need for additional educational sup- 
port were identified and targeted for 
direct tutorial assistance in the areas of 
reading and mathematics. 


In a period of less than 4 weeks, more 
than 1,000 volunteers were recruited to 
tutor in the schools. In addition to the 
volunteers who provided at least 4 hours 
a week of instructional enhancement 
services to local schools, corporations 
provided loan executives to support the 
coordinator in this massive recruitment, 
orientation, and placement effort. 

It is remarkable that of the 1,000 tutors 
who were initially recruited, approxi- 
mately 700 remained with this program 
for the entire period of operation, and 
evaluation indicated that of those polled, 
93 percent were willing to return. Over 
50 percent of the tutors were employed 
and had to program their tutoring hours 
into their work schedules. Further, many 
of the target schools are in the sections 
of the city where traditionally it has been 
very difficult to place and retain volun- 
teers who were not residents of that area. 

The metropolitan Washington corpo- 
rate community was extremely suppor- 
tive in this effort. Five corporations 
loaned executives to assist in coordina- 
tion, public relations, and administrative 
support on a full-time basis. Additionally, 
both public and private agencies pro- 
vided release time for one or more em- 
ployees to serve as tutors. Indeed, mem- 
bers of the staff of both Senators and 
Congressmen also responded to the call 
for support. 

The positive coverage provided by the 
media was also instrumental in the suc- 
cess of operation rescue. Editorials and 
public service announcements on tele- 
vision, radio and in the newspapers were 
a critical element in the enormous re- 
cruitment drive. 
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Probably the greatest indication of the 
success of the program, however, is the 
support it received from the school staff. 
Operation rescue was a mechanism for 
the development of a model for provid- 
ing nonprofessional support for the in- 
structional team in a school. It also ex- 
panded the perceptions of the role of the 
community as a direct support in the 
education process. 

Beyond the additional help they re- 
ceived for their pupils, school staff were 
pleased by the good public relations af- 
forded them by operation rescue, Prin- 
cipals commented that citizens whose 
previous contact with the public schools 
had been only through what they read 
in the papers were now able to see first- 
hand that the schools were orderly, 
teachers were teaching and pupils were 
learning. 

As operation rescue begins its second 
phase this fall, the thrust of the program 
is toward institutionalization of the 
kinds of support that were provided on 
an emergency basis last year. With more 
reductions in Government assistance to 
the schools, it is crucial that community 
support ke available on an on-going basis 
and not just as an ad hoc response to 
each developing crisis. 


To this end, cperation rescue—phase 
II will continue to expand the kinds of 
services used in last year’s program. A 
goal has been set again this year to re- 
cruit sufficient volunteers to meet the 
needs of children identified first in the 
40 schools involved last year. A waiting 
list is developing for new schools that 
wish to register for rescue services. A 
large number of educational, religious, 
and community organizations have been 
asked to help in this recruitment ef- 
fort. Corporations will again provide loan 
executives to staff the office. A local pub- 
lic relations firm has agreed to take on 
operation rescue as an account in the 
early months when public awareness of 
the program is critical. A graphic arts 
firm has taken over the task of produc- 
ing public service announcements. 

The Washington Urban League, as a 
community partner and catalyst for this 
effort, will be providing assistance to the 
project in recruitment and media co- 
ordination and will serve as cosponsor of 
the program. 

Operation rescue—phase II purposely 
remains on a small budget, with a small 
staff, and without Government funding. 
The successful implementation of last 
year’s program on short notice with tre- 
mendous contribution from the private 
sector was a clear indication that the 
community has a wide range of untapped 
resources which can and must be called 
on to support public education. 


THE AWACS ISSUE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
AWACS issue is not simply a question of 
whether it is advisable to supply highly- 
sophisticated reconnaissance aircraft to 
another nation located in a volatile area 
of the world. Of far greater importance 
are the underlying purposes and conse- 
quences of the action. The AWACS sale 
is of enormous consequence because it is 
both the symbol and bona fides of a na- 
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tional commitment by the United States 
to Saudi Arabia. 

National commitments should not be 
the result of unintended, incremental 
entanglements; nor should we back into 
a national commitment without fully 
realizing the consequences of each im- 
portant action. The Vietnam entangle- 
ment grew step by small step over a 
period of years, until we found ourselves 
enmeshed almost inextricably with the 
fate of Vietnam. In the aftermath of 
that experience, we examined how the 
United States had committed itself so 
deeply. In the examination of the Viet- 
nam era, we took steps to prevent any 
national commitment from being made 
except through the full and considered 
exercise of constitutional processes. 

Some of the Senate will recall that in 
1968 the Senate passed the national com- 
mitments resolution, which stated that 
the United States could not enter into 
a binding national commitment to an- 
other nation except by “treaty, statute 
or joint resolution.” We are clearly now 
considering a national commitment to 
another nation. The AWACS sale is in 
fact a step of enormous consequence. 
It is the symbol and reality of our rela- 
tions with the nations of the Persian 
Gulf, with Israel, and it has an im- 
portant bearing on our relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

The AWACS sale is as important as 
any treaty we have entered into in re- 
cent years. 

I urge the Senate to look on this issue 
as an important constitutional question 
and as a grave step of fundamental pol- 
icy importance. 

The Senate should be able to answer 
three broad questions: 

First, how are our strategic interests 
affected? This question assumes a stra- 
tegic policy for the Mideast of which 
this decision, positive or negative, will 
be component. 

Second, how will this sale enhance 
regional stabilitv and how will it enhance 
our relations with the other nations in 
the area? This question again requires 
definition of our comprehensive strategy. 

Third, how will the sale improve the 
chances for an Arab-Israeli settlement? 
This question necessarily relates the sale 
to the context of the Mideast peace 
process of which it will be a part, whether 
approved or rejected. 

We must be able to answer these ques- 
tions before entering into this national 
commitment with Saudi Arabia. The full 
exercise of the constitutional process of 
study, debate, review, and a vote are 
required. 


ENERGY 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in 
President Reagan’s recent speech to the 
Nation on the economy, he called for 
sacrifices by all members of our society. 
While the details of the President’s new 
plan have not been revealed, documents 
prepared by the Department of Energy 
make one thing very clear: We are being 
asked to further downgrade energy con- 
servation as a means of reducing our de- 
pendence on foreign oil imports. 

This administration has been imple- 
menting a sharp reversal in energy pol- 
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icy under the guise of budget policy. In 
the first round of budget cuts, the Presi- 
dent requested an incredible 80-percent 
reduction in the Federal conservation 
budget. The Congress, preferring a more 
balanced energy policy, approved a 44- 
percent reduction in authorizations for 
these programs. Even this cut was much 
greater than most other programs had 
to absorb. Clearly, energy conservation 
has taken its share of cuts. 

But the administration is not satis- 
fied. The Treasury Department proposes 
to eliminate the residential and business 
energy tax credits for conservation and 
alternative energy expenses. The fact 
sheet accompanying the President’s 
speech refers to a similar proposal. 

A second document, which the Depart- 
ment of Energy prepared to comply 
with OMB budget targets for fiscal year 
1983, deals a further blow to Federal 
support for conservation. One of the op- 
tions reflects an additional 84-percent 
cut, on top of the cuts already enacted. 
This would involve termination of al- 
most all conservation activities, includ- 
ing the low income weatherization pro- 


gram. 

Perhaps the administration is seeking 
to cease Federal conservation efforts be- 
cause the relative calm in the world oil 
markets has made a strong national en- 
ergy policy seem less urgent. If anything, 
recent history shows that becoming com- 
placent about energy policy now will 
only hurt us when the next supply dis- 
ruption occurs. 

Furthermore, the current world oil 
glut underscores the importance of con- 
servation. Over the first 6 months of 
1981, the United States was importing 
20 percent less than it was a year earlier. 
The United States was able to do this in 
spite of a 1-percent decline in domestic 
oil production. Total domestic oil con- 
sumption declined 6.7 percent compared 
to the first 6 months of 1980. This de- 
cline was partly due to a sluggish econ- 
omy, but greater conservation efforts 
contributed significantly. 

As important as conservation is na- 
tionally, it is even more important in a 
State such as Maine. Nearly 57 percent 
of Maine’s total energy supply comes 
from foreign oil. This amounts to a drain 
of over $1 billion a year from Maine’s 
economy. Thus, not only do Maine’s con- 
sumers bear the burden of rising oil 
prices, but the outflow of purchasing 
power costs us dearly in lost jobs and in- 
come. 

It is no surprise that Maine, which 
had the second highest average house- 
hold energy expenditure in 1980, has led 
the Nation in conservation efforts. Al- 
though the high cost of fuel has been the 
prime motivating force, Federal conser- 
vation efforts have clearly played an im- 
portant role. 

A good example is the residential en- 
ergy conservation credit. In 1978, the first 
year in which the credit was available, 
almost 32,000 Maine households took ad- 
vantage of it. This credit supported $26 
million in conservation expenditures. 
Preliminary data for 1979 indicate that 
the number of households using the 
credit jumped to 36,000. This number will 
certainly increase as more people become 
aware of the credit and of the oppor- 
tunities for conservation. 
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Few incentives can be as broad based 
as this tax incentive. It has the potential 
to reach every household that has a tax 
liability. Furthermore, it provides an 
added incentive to conserve and the addi- 
tional financial resources necessary to 
make the investment. The administra- 
tion acknowledged the value of this cred- 
it in its initial budget proposals when 
it cited the energy credits as a reason for 
cutting back on direct spending pro- 
grams. 

The business energy tax credits are 
just as important to Maine’s energy 
future. As with conservation, renewable 
energy development can displace for- 
eign oil and strengthen Maine’s economy. 
Two of Maine’s leading renewable en- 
ergy sources have been aided significant- 
ly by the tax credits. 

These credits have created necessary 
financial incentives and have opened up 
access to capital that often is not avail- 
able to development of alternative 
sources of energy. 

Many of the spending programs that 
may be shut down have provided simi- 
lar assistance to Maine’s efforts to en- 
courage conservation and renewable en- 
ergy sources. In addition to providing 
financial incentives, these programs 
spread valuable information on the pos- 
sibilities for gains in energy efficiency 
through conservation. Many households 
are unfamiliar with all the opportunities 
to save energy available to them, so this 
service provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment is very valuable. 

An example of a beneficial program 
that would have to be terminated under 
DOE’s budget recommendations is the 
low income weatherization program. By 
serving low income households, this pro- 
gram addresses the needs of that group 
of people that a market-oriented policy 
cannot. Low income households feel the 
sting of rising cil prices more than any 
other group, as a much greater share of 
the income goes to paying energy bills. 
Even though this gives them a great in- 
centive to vonserve, poor families often 
lack the fii ancial capacity to make the 
conservatio.1 investments. 

Far from being a welfare program, tre 
weatherization program provides a long- 
term solution to the energy needs of our 
low income population. One study found 
a 27-percent savings in energy costs for 
each $1,000 investment program. In a 
cold State such as Maine, this could re- 
sult in annual savings of $380 a year for 
a house heated by oil. Weatherization is 
clearly the most effective means of ad- 
dressing the vulnerability of low-income 
households to rising energy costs. 

The State of Maine has one of the 
leading weatherizution programs in the 
country. Roughly 17,000 units have been 
weatherized, with a projected need for 
weatherizing an additional 50,000 units. 
Terminating this program would deal a 
serious blow to Maine's conservation ef- 
forts and to the ability of low-income 
residents to cope with rising fuel costs. 

The administration justifies its attacks 
on conservation on the grounds that the 
market provides sufficient incentives to 
resolve our energy problems. Presum- 
ably, the administration’s energy policy 
is predicated on reducing Government's 
role in energy markets. Yet its actions 
belie its words on this issue. 
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The administration apparently has 
more faith in the ability of consumers 
to act in the free market than it has in 
oil producers and the nuclear power in- 
dustry. During the House debate on the 
tax bill, the administration backed $16 
billion in tax breaks under both the 
windfall profit and the corporate income 
taxes. Most energy analysts express con- 
siderable skepticism over the iikely im- 
pact of these benefits on oil production. 
More importantly, the: administration's 
action illustrates the inconsistency in 
their free market approach to energy 
policy. 

The same applies to its policy on nu- 
clear energy. Although the administra- 
tion has withdrawn subsidies for con- 
servation activities and renewable 
energy development, it continues to 
press for funding of the Clinch River 
nuclear breeder reactor. This decision 
is highly questionable on substantive 
grounds. But it is also another example 
of the administration’s inconsistent ap- 
proach to energy policy, an inconsis- 
tency acknowledged by David Stockman 
before he joined the administration. 

What emerges is an energy policy that 
attempts to solve our problems through 
greater production. Yet even the ad- 
ministration’s own forecast, contained 
in its national energy plan, foresees a 
decline in domestic oil production over 
the next several years. It is not surpris- 
ing that this same plan forecasts little 
or no progress in reducing our depend- 
ence on foreign oil. 


As a Senator from a State that feels 
the effects of this dependence more than 
most, I strongly urge Congress to pur- 
sue a more balanced energy policy that 
included a strong emphasis on conserva- 
tion. Perhaps the signals that the ad- 
ministration has sent on the conserva- 
tion programs and tax credits will even- 
tually be renounced. If not, I will fight 
efforts to reduce our conservation ef- 
forts and seek a more balanced policy. 

It is true that energy consumers do 
have enormous financial incentives to 
invest in conservation. Yet they do not 
always have the necessary information 
or financial resources to do so. Further- 
more, their decisions do not incorporate 
the additional benefits to the nation that 
would result from a lower level of oil 
imports. 

We do not have to sacrifice our budget 
goals to pursue a more sensible energy 
policy. We could start by reclaiming the 
$12 billion in Federal revenues lost due 
to the oil industry tax breaks enacted 
earlier this year. We could also examine 
other tax breaks that have been avail- 
able to oil producers for years. 

As if it needed further proof, the ad- 
ministration’s approach to raising reve- 
nues reveals its bias for production in- 
centives. Of the $6.6 billion in income 
tax revenues lost due to all energy- 
related tax provisions in fiscal year 1981, 
84 percent, or $5.5 billion is due to sub- 
sidies for conventional fuels. Yet in its 
budget cutting the administration fo- 
cused only on the remaining 16 percent 
that is devoted to encouraging conserva- 
tion and renewable energy sources. 
Surely the other 84 percent should be 
subjected to the same scrutiny. 

Another positive step would be to 
terminate the Clinch River breeder re- 
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actor. In addition to aiding our fiscal 
efforts, this move would be a significant 
improvement in our national nuclear 
energy policy. Continuing with Clinch 
River raises all of the unsettled questions 
of expanded nuclear power development, 
including the disposal of radioactive 
waste, operational safety, and the spread 
of weapons grade nuclear material. 
Furthermore, even if we wish to develop 
breeder technologies, there are many 
reasons to doubt the adequacy of the 
Clinch River project to accomplish this 
goal. 

Once these steps have been taken, we 
would not have to sacrifice our conser- 
vation efforts, which have already borne 
their share of budget cuts. We must pre- 
serve our energy security. 

LS 


DR. ALTON OCHSNER 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished native son of South Dakota 
and outstanding American died last week 
in New Orleans, La. 

Great, and deserved, tribute is being 
paid the memory of Dr. Alton Ochsner 
whose pioneer work in the 1930’s first 
linked smoking with lung cancer. 

Dr. Ochsner’s parents came to South 
Dakota in a covered wagon and his 
father ran a general store in Kimball. 
He later attended the University of South 
Dakota which last year honored him by 
establishing a surgical chair in his name. 

A professor of surgery at Tulane Uni- 
versity before establishing the Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans, Dr. Ochsner 
gained world renown as a heart surgeon. 
While setting demanding professional 
standards for himself, his colleagues, 
and his students, he never lost sight of 
the importance of treating each of his 
patients as an individual. 

Dr. Ochsner, like a good many South 
Dakotans, also took his citizenship re- 
sponsibilities very seriously and was 
very outspoken in his views. 

All South Dakotans are proud of his 
achievements and of him as a friend 
and neighbor who valued the importance 
of being a friend and neighbor. All 
Americans have benefited from his 
skills and his courage. 

I submit for the Recorp an article 


from the Washington Post of September 
25, 1981. 


The article follows: 


Dr. ALTON OCHSNER DIES; PIONEER IN LUNG 
CANCER 


New ORLEANS.—Dr. Alton Ochsner, 85, a 
heart surgeon who is credited with first link- 
ing smoking to lung cancer in the 1930s, died 
Thursday. 

He had undergone surgery for a heart all- 
ment Sept. 5, at the Ochsner Medical Foun- 
dation Hospital, which he founded in 1942 
and directed for 24 years. 

Dr. Ochsner performed 20,000 operations 
during his career, acting as physician to such 
notables as Argentine President Juan Peron, 
golfer Ben Hogan and actor Gary Cooper. 

He began studying a possible link between 
smoking and lung cancer in 1936, when as 
professor of surgery at Tulane University’s 
school of medicine he saw a dramatic rise 
of cancer cases. Two years later, he addressed 
& convention of the American College of 
Surgeons, of which he later was president, in 
New York City and said his studies showed 
cancer and smoking were related. 

At 21, Dr. Ochsner recalled, he smoked 
half a pack of cigarettes and “got very sick.” 
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He never again smoked. He said he saw his 
first case of lung cancer as a medical student 
at Washington University in St. Louis in 1919. 
His professor at the time told him it was 
such uw rare disease that he was unlikely to 
see another case, he said. 

He stopped performing operations at 70, in 
accordance with a rule he set for surgeons 
serving under him at Ochsner Hospital. 

Dr. Ochsner was known for his outspoken 
views and political conservatism. He issued 
blistering attacks on communism, as well as 
the complacency and poor health habits of 
Americans. 

Survivors include his second wife, Jane 
Kellogg Sturdy Ochsner, three sons, all doc- 
tors, Alton Ochsner Jr., John Lockwood Ochs- 
ner, and Mims Gage Ochsner, and a daughter, 
Sis Mann. 


WALT DISNEY WORLD TENCENNIAL 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, for 10 
years, the State of Florida has had the 
great pleasure of playing host to the 
most sparkling and ingenious entertain- 
ment creation in the history of human- 
kind. It is with a special thrill that at 
this time I have the opportunity to ex- 
press the gratitude and the joy that peo- 
ple throughout the world feel upon the 
sound of the word “Disney World.” 

Tomorrowland; Main Street, U.S.A.; 
Frontierland; Liberty Square; Adven- 
tureland; and Fantasyland have become 
legend. Their magic weaves memories 
and moments the like and the wonder of 
which exists nowhere else on this Earth. 
For young and old, images of this oasis in 
the midst of wooded and lake-caressed 
Florida will never fade. 

Walt Disney World has grown to mean 
so much to so many. Autumn winter, 
spring, summer it is the mecca of over 
14 million pilgrims who know the incom- 
parable mystery that dwells here. Aboard 
riverboat, on pirate ship, roller coaster, 
mountaintop. Over 126 million people 
have laughed inside your gates and 
some 15,000 friends work to make this 
wondrous entertainment gem the shin- 
ing place it is. 

The State of Florida is now one of the 
greatest entertainment centers in the 
world, resplendent with the diamond 
genius of Disney. 

Congratulations, Walt Disney World, 
for your gleaming past and the best of 
wishes for your experimental prototype 
community of tomorrow. The starry fu- 
ture holds for you untold treasures of 
adventure and entertainment. 

On this day beginning the Tencennial 
of Walt Disney World, I join the people 
of Florida and the United States in say- 
ing, “Thank you.” Thank you for the joy 
and happiness you have brought to so 
many. Thank you for the unequaled ex- 
citement you have given us, and for the 
great opportunity that you bring this 
land that we love so much. 

And, most importantly, we thank you 
for making us smile. You own our hearts. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
ACTION DURING RECESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
number of requests I would make at this 
point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—and I believe all of these have been 
cleared—that during the recess of the 
Senate on Friday, October 2, 1981, mes- 
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sages from the President of the United 
States and the House of Representatives 
may be received by the Secretary of the 
Senate and appropriately referred, and 
that the Vice President, the President 
pro tempore, and the acting President 
pro tempore be permitted to sign duly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions. 

Further, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that until 5 p.m., today, 
Senators be permitted to introduce bills, 
resolutions, and statements, and that 
committees be authorized to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


CONSENT TO THE AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN KANSAS AND MISSOURI 
ESTABLISHING THEIR MUTUAL 
BOUNDARY 


Mr. BAKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 4048, an act granting 
the consent of Congress to the agreement 
between the States of Kansas and Mis- 
souri, and I ask that the bill be consid- 
ered as if having been read twice by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4048) granting the consent 
of Congress to the agreement between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri establishing 
their mutual boundary in the vicinity of the 
French Bottoms near Saint Joseph, Missouri, 
and Elwood, Kansas. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 4048) was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VETERANS’ COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 917) entitled “An Act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rates of 
disability compensation for disabled veter- 
ans; to increase the rates of dependency and 
indemnity compensation for their surviving 
spouses and children; to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to guarantee 
home loans with provisions for graduated- 
payment plans; to increase the maximum 
amount payable in Veterans’ Administration 
specially adapted housing assistance; to ex- 
pand eligibility for memorial markers; and 
the other purposes", do pass with the follow- 
ing amendments: 

Surike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That (a) this Act may be cited 
as the Veterans’ Compensation Amendments 
of 1981". 

(b) Whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
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ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 


TITLE I—VETERANS’ DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
RATES OF DISABILITY COMPENSATION 
Sec. 101. (a) Section 314 is amended— 


(1) by striking out “$54” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 

(2) by striking out “$99" In subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof "$109"; 

(3) by striking out “$150” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof "$165"; 

(4) by striking out “$206” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “$229”; 

(5) by striking out “$291” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$325”; 

(6) by striking out “$367” in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$415”; 

(7) by striking out “$434” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$505”; 

“(8) by striking out “$503” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in Meu thereof "$595"; 

(9) by striking out "$566" in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$680”; 

(10) by striking out “$1,016” in subsection 
(j) and inserting in leu thereof “$1,131"; 

(11) by striking out “$1,262” and “$1,768” 
in subsection (k) and inserting in lieu there- 
of "$1,405" and “$1,968”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out “$1,262” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'$1,405"; 

(18) by striking out “$1,391” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1.548"; 

(14) by striking out “$1,581” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,760”; 

(15) by striking out “81.768” each place 
it appears in subsections (o) and (p) and 
inserting in Neu thereof “81.968”; 

(16) by striking out “$759” and $1,130" 
in subsection (r) and inserting in lieu there- 
of "8845" and “$1.258", respectively; 

(17) by striking out “$1.137" in subsec- 
tion(s) and inserting in lieu thereof $1,265", 
and 

(18) by striking out “219” in subsection 
(t) and inserting in lieu thereof $244". 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may adjust administratively. consistent with 
the increases authorized by this section. the 
rates of disability compensation payable to 
persons within the purview of section 10 of 
Public Law 85-857 who are not in receipt of 
compensation payable pursuant to chapter 11 
of title 38, United States Code. 


RATES OF ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec. 102. Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$62” in clause (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$69"; 

(2) by striking out “$104” in clause (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$116”; 

(3) by striking out “$138” in clause (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$154"; 

(4) by striking out “$173” and “834” in 
clause (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$193” and “$38”, respectively. 

(5) by striking out “$42” in clause (E) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$47”; 

(6) by striking out “877” in clause (F) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$86”; 

(7) by striking out “$111” and “$34” in 
clause (G) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$124” and “$38”, respectively. 

(8) by striking out “$50” in clause (H) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$56”; 

(9) by striking out “$112" in clause (I) 
and inserting in Heu thereof “$125”; and 

(10) by striking out “$94” in clause (J) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$105”. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CERTAIN DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Sec. 103. Section 362 is amended by strik- 
poe Ae “$274” and inserting in lieu thereof 
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TITLE II—SURVIVORS’ DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNiTY COMPENSATION BENEFTS 


RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES 


Sec. 201. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
411 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a surviving spouse, 
based on the pay grade of the person upon 
whose death entitlement is predicated, at 
monthly rates set forth in the following 
table: 


Monthly 


O-10 -... 71, 062 


“1 If the veteran served as sergeant major 
of the Army, senior enlisted advisor of the 
Navy, chief master sergeant of the Air Force, 
sergeant major of the Marine Corps, or mas- 
ter chief petty officer of the Coast Guard, at 
the applicable time designated by section 
402 of this title, the surviving spouse's rate 
shall be $611. 

2If the veteran served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, at the applicable time desig- 
nated by section 402 of this title, the sur- 
viving spouse’s rate shall be $1,139.". 


(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$43" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$48”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$112” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$125”. 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$56” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$62”. 

RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION FOR CHILDREN 

Sec. 202. Section 413 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$189” in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$210”; 

(2) by striking out “$271” in clause (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$302"; 

(3) by striking out "$350" in clause (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof $390"; and 

(4) by striking out “$350” and “$71” in 
clause (4) and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$390" and “$79 , respectively. 

RATES OF SUPPLEMENTAL DEPENDENCY AND IN- 
DEMITY COMPENSATION FOR CHILDREN 


Sec. 203. Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out "$112" in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “$125”; 

(2) by striking out “$189” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof $210"; and 

(3) by striking out “$96” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$107”. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 413 is amended by 
inserting “(a)” before “Whenever”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation has been awarded under this sec- 
tion to a veteran's child or children and the 
entitlement of an additional child of that 
veteran to dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation under this section is later estab- 
lished effective retroactively, the amount 
payable retroactively to the additional child 
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is the amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the total of the increased award for 
the retroactive period and the prior total 
award for that period.”. 

(b) Section 414(c) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “However, if during the month in 
which such a child attains the age of 18 the 
child is also being considered to be a child 
below the age of 18 for purposes of addi- 
tional dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation for a surviving spouse under section 
411(b) of this title, the amount payable to 
the child for that month under this section 
shall be reduced by the amount payable to 
the surviving spouse for the same month 
under such section that is attributable to 
the child.”. 


TITLE II—LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 


INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 767 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$20,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$35,000”; and 

(B) by inserting “$30.000, $25,000, $20,- 
000” after “or (B) to be insured in the 
amount of”; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by inserting “$30,000, $25,000, $20,- 
000” after “or to be insured in the amount 
of”; and 

(B) by inserting ‘$35,000, $30,000, $25,- 
000” after “or insured in the amount of"; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, any member who on 
the effective date of this subsection is a 
member of the Retired Reserve of a uni- 
formed service (or who upon application 
would be eligible for transfer to the Re- 
tired Reserve of a uniformed service) may 
obtain increased insurance coverage up to 
a maximum of $35,000 (in any amount di- 
visible by $5,000) if— 

“(1) the member— 

“(A) is insured under this subchapter 
on the effective date of this subsection; or 

“(B) within one year after the effective 
date of this subsection, reinstates insurance 
under this subchapter that had lapsed for 
nonpayment of premiums; and 

“(2) the member submits a written ap- 
plication for the increased coverage to the 
office established pursuant to section 766(b) 
of this title within one year after the effec- 
tive date of this subsection.”. 

(b) Section 777(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or $20,000" in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“20,000, $25,000, $30,000, or $35,000"; 

(2) by striking out “$20,000” in the sec- 
ond sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$35,000”; and 

(3) by striking out “$20,000” both places 
it appears in the fourth sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$35,000”. 


COLLECTION OF AMOUNTS FOR SERVICEMEN’S 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 302. Section 769 Is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the administration of 
the functions of the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments under this section. Such 
regulations shall prescribe such procedures 
as the Secretary of Defense, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrator, may consider 
necessary to ensure that such functions are 
carried out in a timely and complete manner 
and in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, including specifically the provisions 
of subsection (a) (2) of this section relating 
to contributions from appropriations made 
for active duty pay.”. 
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BENEFICIARY'S RIGHT TO ELECT ONE-SUM 
PAYMENT 


Src. 303. (a) The second sentence of section 
717(c) is amended to read as follows: “How- 
ever, the first beneficiary may elect to re- 
ceive payment under any option which pro- 
vides for payment over a longer period of 
time than the option elected by the insured, 
or if no option has been elected by the in- 
sured, may elect to receive payment in one 
sum or under any option which provides for 
payment over a period of thirty-six months 
or any longer period.”. 

(b) Section 752(a) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “in one sum or” in the 
second sentence after “payment of the in- 
surance"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: “Notwithstanding any provision to 
the contrary in any insurance contract, the 
beneficiary may, in any case in which the in- 
sured has not exercised the right of election 
of the insured as provided in this subchapter, 
elect to receive payment of the insurance in 
one sum.”. 

(c) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall notify each individual who on the date 
of the enactment of this Act is insured under 
a National Service Life Insurance policy or 
a United States Government Life Insurance 
policy of the amendments made by this sec- 
tion and shall provide each such individual 
with the forms necessary for election of a 
mode of payment of the insurance (or to 
change an existing election of mode of pay- 
ment). Such notice and forms shall be sent 
by regular mail to the individual's last known 
address as contained in insurance records of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply only to insurance 
maturing after March 31, 1982. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION AND 
STAFFING LEVELS 


Sec. 401. (a)(1) Section 203 is amended 


to read as follows: 


"$ 203. Availability of appropriations and of 
funded personnel ceilings 

“(a) Any funds appropriated to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may, to the extent 
provided in this title or an appropriations 
Act, remain available until expended. 

“(b)(1) With respect to each law making 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, there shall be provided to the Veterans’ 
Administration the funded personnel ceiling 
defined in paragraph (4) of this subsection 
and the funds appropriated therefor. 

“(2) In order to carry out the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall, with respect to each such law 
(A) provide to the Veterans’ Administration 
for the fiscal year concerned such funded 
personnel celling and the funds nə 
to achieve such ceiling, and (B) submit to 
the appropriate committee of the Congress 
and to the Comptroller General of the United 
States certification that the Director has so 
provided such ceiling. Not later than the 
thirtieth day after the enactment of such 
a law or, in the event of the enactment of 
such a law more than thirty days before the 
fiscal year for which such law makes such 
appropriations, not later than the tenth day 
of such fiscal year, the certification required 
in the first sentence of this paragraph shall 
be submitted, together with a report con- 
taining complete information on the per- 
sonnel ceiling that the Director has provided 
to the Veterans’ Administration for the em- 
Ployees described in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection. 

“(3) Not later than the forty-fifth day 
after the enactment of each such law. the 
Comptroller General shall submit to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress a re- 
port stating the Comptroller General's opin- 
ion as to whether the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget has complied 
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with the requirements of such paragraph in 
providing to the Veterans’ Administration 
such funded personnel ceiling. 

“(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘funded personnel ceiling’ means, 
with respect to any fiscal year, the authoriza- 
tion by the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to employ not less than 
the number of employees for the employ- 
ment of which appropriations have been 
made for such fiscal year.’’. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 3 is amended to read as follows: 


“203. Availability of appropriations and of 
funded personne! ceilings.” 


(b) Section 210(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph, any exercise by 
the Administrator of the authority granted 
under the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of this section shall only be effective if (i) a 
plan describing the proposed exercise of au- 
thority, including a justification therefor, 
is submitted to the Congress, and (ii) before 
the end of the sixty-day period beginning 
on the date of such submittal neither House 
of Congress adopts a resolution stating in 
substance that it disapproves the proposed 
exercise of authority. 

“(B) This paragraph shall not apply (i) 
to administrative reorganizations within any 
bureau, agency, or office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that existed on the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph, or (il) to any 
exercise of authority that involves a reduc- 
tion of less than 10 percent in any fiscal 
year in the number of full-time equivalent 
employees at any Veterans’ Administration 
office or facility. 

“(C) There shall be excluded from the 
computation of the sixty-day period referred 
to in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
any day on which either House of Congress 
is not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain or 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die.”. 

(c) Section 5010(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (4). 

BAR TO BENEFITS 

Sec. 402. (a) Section 3103 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) (1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection and notwithstanding section 977 
of title 10 or any other provision of law, any 
person who becomes a member of a uni- 
formed service on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Veterans’ Compensation 
Amendments of 1981 and who fails to com- 
plete at least twenty-four months of such 
person's initial period of enlistment or other 
period of obligated service is not eligible for 
any right, privilege, or benefit under any law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (other than loan guaranty benefits by 
virtue of eligibility under section 1818(a) (2) 
of this title). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection does 
not apply to any person— 

“(A) who is or released from 
active duty for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment under section 1171 of title 10 or 
for hardship under section 1173 of title 10; 

“(B) who is discharged or released from 
active duty for a disability incurred in line 
of duty; or 

“(C) who has a disability determined to be 
service connected to a compensable degree.”’. 

(b) (1) Chapter 17 is amended by inserting 
after section 602 the following new section: 
“$ 603. Limitations on eligibility 

“Eligibility for care and services under 
this chapter is subject to the provisions of 
section 3103 of this title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of such chapter is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to section 602 the 
following new item: 
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“603. Limitations on eligibility.”. 

(c)(1) Chapter 23 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 
“$ 909. Limitations on eligibility 

“Eligibility for benefits under this chapter 
is subject to the provisions of section 3103 
of this title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the begin- 
ning of such chapter is amended by adding 
at the end the following new item: 

“909. Limitations on eligibility.’’. 

(d)(1) Chapter 24 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

"$ 1009. Limitations on eligibility 

“Eligibility for benefits under this chapter 
is subject to the provisions of section 3103 
of this title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at 
the end the following new item: 

“1009. Limitations on elig-ibility.”. 

(e) Section 1625 is amended by inserting 
“or under conditions which under section 
3103 of this title bar the use of benefits” 
after “under dishonorable conditions”. 

(f) Section 1818 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

“(c) In addition to the requirements of 
subsection (a)(1), the eligibility of a vet- 
eran who became a member of the uni- 
formed services on or after the date of the 
enactment of the Veterans’ Compensation 
Amendments of 1981 and has been dis- 
charged or released from active duty is 
subject to the provisions of section 3103(f) 
of this title.”. 

PRESERVATION OF PENSION OF CERTAIN 

BLINDED VETERANS 

Src. 403. Section 3203(a)(1)(B) is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing “unless the veteran is a blinded per- 
son and the case is being furnished in a 
Veterans’ Administration blind rehabilita- 
tion center or clinic.”. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 404. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on October 1, 1981. 

(b)(1) Subsection (d) of section 767 of 
title 38, United States Code, as added by 
section 301{a)(3), shall take effect on 
October 1, 1981, or on the first day of the 
first month beginning more than sixty days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later. 

(2) The amendment made by section 402 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide a cost-of-living Increase in the rates 
of disability compensation for disabled 
veterans and in the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for survivors of 
disabled veterans, and for other purposes.”. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 917). 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 462 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of Sen- 
ators SIMPSON and CRANSTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. Stmpson and Mr. CRANSTON, proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 462. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment to the text 
of the bill, insert the following: 

SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

SEcTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the 
“Veterans’ Disability Compensation, Housing, 
and Memorial Benefits Amendments of 1981”. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

TITLE I—VETERANS' DISABILITY COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS 
INCREASES IN RATES OF DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 314 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$54” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 

(2) by striking out “$99” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$107”; 

(3) by striking out "$150" in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$162"; 

(4) by striking out “$206” In subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “$232”; 

(5) by striking out “$271” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof "$328"; 

(6) by striking out “$367” In subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$413”; 

(7) by striking out “$434” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$520”; 

(8) by striking out “$503” in subsection 
(h) and ineerting in lieu thereof “$604”; 

(9) by striking out “$566” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “679”; 

(10) by striking out “$1,016” in subsection 
(J) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,130”; 

(11) by striking out “$1,262” and “$1,768” 
in subsection (k) and inserting in lieu 
thereof "$1,403" and “$1,966”, respectively; 

(12) by striking out “$1,262” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,403”; 

(18) by striking out “$1,391” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof "$1,547"; 

(14) by striking out “$1,581” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,758”; 

(15) by striking out “$1,768” each place 
it appears in subsections (o) and (p) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $1,966"; 

(16) by striking out “$759" and “$1,130” 
in subsection (r) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$844” and “$1,257”, respectively; 

(17) by striking out “$1,137” in subsection 
(5) and inserting in lieu thereof "$1,264"; 
an 

(18) by striking out “$219" in subsection 
(t) and inserting in lieu thereof “$244”. 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may adjust administratively, consistent 
with the increases authorized by this section, 
the rates of disability compensation payable 
to persons within the purview of section 10 
of Public Law 85-857 who are not in receipt 
of compensation payable pursuant to chapter 
11 of title 38, United States Code. 

INCREASES IN RATES OF ADDITIONAL COMPENSA- 
TION FOR DEPENDENTS 

Sec. 102. Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$62” in clause (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof $69"; 

(2) by striking out “$104” in clause (B) 
and inserting in leu thereof "$116"; 

(3) by striking out “$138" In clause (C) 
and inserting In lieu thereof “$153”; 

(4) by striking out “8173” and "$34" in 
clause (D) and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$192” and “$38”, respectively; 

(5) by striking out “$42” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$47”; 

(8) by striking out “$77” in clause (F) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$86"; 

(7) by striking ont "$111" and "$34" in 
clause (G) and inserting in leu thereof 
“$123” and “$38”, respectively; 

(8) by striking out “$50” in clause (H) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$56”; 
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(9) by striking out “$112” in clause (I) 
and inserting in Meu thereof "$125"; and 
(10) by striking out “$94” In clause (J) 
and inserting in lleu thereof “$105”. 
INCREASES IN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR CER- 
TAIN DISABLED VETERANS 


Src. 103. Section 362 Is amended by strik- 
ing out “$274” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$305”. 

INCREASE IN COMPENSATION PAYABLE TO 

CERTAIN SEVERELY DISABLED VETERANS 

Sec. 104. Section 314 is amended— 

(1) im subsection (1), by striking out 
“both hands, or”; 

(2) in subsection (m), by striking out 
“two extremities at a level, or with compli- 
cations, preventing natural elbow or knee 
action with prosthesis” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “both hands, or of both legs at a 
level, or with complications, preventing nat- 
ural knee action with prostheses in place, or 
of one arm and one leg at levels, or with 
complications, preventing natural elbow and 
knee action with prostheses”; 

(3) in subsection (n), by striking out “of 
two extremities so near the shoulder or hip 
as to prevent the use of a prosthetic appli- 
ance” and inserting in lieu thereof “or loss 
of use of both arms at levels, or with com- 
plications, preventing natural elbow action 
with prostheses in place, has suffered the 
anatomical loss of both legs so near the hip 
as to prevent the use of prosthetic appli- 
ances, or has suffered the anatomical loss of 
one arm and one leg so near the shoulder 
and hip as to prevent the use of prosthetic 
appliances,”; and 

(4) in subsection (o), by inserting “or if 
the veteran has suffered the anatomical loss 
of both arms so near the shoulder as to pre- 
vent the use of prosthetic appliances,” after 
“less.”. 

TITLE II—SURVIVORS’ DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNITY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
INCREASES IN RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEM- 
NITY COMPENSATION FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES 

Sec. 201. (a) Subsection (a) of section 411 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a surviving spouse, 
based on the pay grade of the person upon 
whose death entitlement is predicated, at 
monthly rates set forth in the following 
table; 

Monthly 


“Pay grade: 
E- 


“11f the veteran served as sergeant major 
of the Army, senior enlisted advisor of the 
Navy, chief master sergeant of the Air Force, 
sergeant major of the Marine Corps., or mas- 
ter chief petty officer of the Coast Guard, at 
the applicable time designated by section 402 
of this title, the surviving spouse’s rate shall 
be $610. 

* 3 If the veteran served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the 
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Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, at the applicable time desig- 
nated by section 402 of this title, the surviv- 
ing spouse's rate shall be $1,138.". 

(b) Svbsection (b) of such section Is 
amended by striking out “$43" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$48”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out "$112" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$125”. 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$56” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$62”. 

RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR CHILDREN 


Sec. 202. Section 413 Is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$189” in clause (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "$210"; 

(2) by striking out “$271” in clause (2) 
and inserting in lleu thereof “$301”; 

(3) by striking out “$350” in clause (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$389"; and 

(4) by striking out “$350" ang “$71” in 
clause (4) and inserting in Meu thereof 

“$389" and “$79", respectively. 

INCREASES IN RATES OF SUPPLEMENTAL DEPEND- 
ENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR 
CHILDREN 
Sec. 203. Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$112" in subsection 

(a) and inserting in lieu thereof $125"; 

(2) by striking out $189" in subsection 

(b) and inserting in lieu thereof $210"; and 
(3) by striking out “$96" in subsection 

(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$107”. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 

COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 204. (a) Section 413 is amended by 
inserting “(a)" before “Whenever”, and by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation has been awarded under this sec- 
tion to a veteran’s child or children and the 
entitlement to dependency and indemnity 
compensation under this section of an addi- 
tional child of that veteran who is over the 
age of eighteen years ang who had previously 
been entitled to dependency and indemnity 
compensation under this section before be- 
coming eighteen years of age is later reestab- 
lished effective retroactively upon determi- 
nation that such child is pursuing a course 
of instruction at an approved educational 
institution, the amount payable retroac- 
tively to the additional child is the amount 
equal to the difference between the total of 
the increased award payable under this sec- 
tion to the children of the deceased veteran 
for the retroactive period and the prior total 
award for such purpose for that period.”. 

(b) Section 3010(e) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "The" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, the”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(2) In the case of a child who is eighteen 
years of age or over and who immediately 
before becoming eighteen years of age was 
counted under section 411(b) of this title in 
determining the amount of the dependency 
and indemnity compensation of a surviving 
spouse, the effective date of an award of 
dependency and indemnity compensation to 
such child shall be the date the child attains 
the age of eighteen years if application there- 
for is received within one year from such 
date.”. 

TITLE TII—AUTOMOB'LE ASSISTANCE 
AND ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT 
INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE AMOUNT 

Sec. 301. Section’ 1902(a) is amended by 
striking out "$3,800" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "$4,400". 

EXTENSION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR ADAPTIVE 

EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 302. Section 1902(b) is amended— 
(1) by Inserting “(1)” before “The”; and 
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(2) by adding at the end the following new 
aragraph : 

ý "(2) an the case of any veteran (other than 
a person eligible for assistance under pars- 
graph (1) of this subsection) who is entitled 
to compensation for ankylosis of one or both 
knees, or one or both hips, the Administrator, 
under the terms and conditions set forth in 
subsections (a), (c), and (d) of section 1903 
of this title and under regulations which the 
Administrator shall prescribe, shall provide 
such adaptive equipment to overcome the 
disability resulting from such ankylosis as 
(A) is necessary to meet the applicable 
standards of licensure established by the 
State of such veteran’s residency or other 
proper licensing authority for the operation 
of such veteran's automobile or other con- 
veyance by such veteran, and (B) 1s deter- 
mined to be necessary by the Chief Medical 
Director for the safe operation of such auto- 
mobile or other conveyance by such veteran.”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 303. Sections 1902 and 1903(b) are 
amended by striking out “he” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Administrator” and by striking out “his” 
each place it appears and inserting in leu 
thereof “such person's”. 

TITLE IV—LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 


INCREASES IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 767 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$20,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$35,000”; and 

(B) by inserting “$30,000, $25,000, $20,000" 
after “or (B) to be insured in the amount 
ot"; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by inserting ‘$30,000, $25,000, $20,0000” 
after “or to be insured in the amount of"; 
and 

(B) by inserting ‘$35,000, $30,000, $25,000" 
after “or insured in the amount of”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, any member who on the ef- 
fective date of this subsection is a member 
of the Retired Reserve of a uniformed serv- 
ice (or who upon application would be eligi- 
ble for assignment to the Retired Reserve of 
a uniformed service) may obtain increased 
insurance coverage up to a maximum of $35,- 
000 (in any amount divisible by $5,000) if— 

“(1) the member— 

“(A) is insured under this subchapter on 
the effective date of this subsection; or 

“(B) within one year after the effective 
date of this subsection, reinstates insurance 
under this subchapter that had lapsed for 
nonpayment of premiums; and 

“(2) the member submits a written appli- 
cation for the increased coverage to the office 
established pursuant to section 766(b) of 
this title within one year after the effective 
date of this subsection.”. 

(b) Section 777(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or $20,000" in the 
first sentence and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$20,000, $25,000, $30,000, or $35,000"; 

(2) by striking out “$20,000” in the sec- 
ond sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$35,000”; and 

(3) by striking out "$20,000" both places it 
appears in the fourth sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof $35,000". 

COLLECTION OF AMOUNTS FOR SERVICEMEN’S 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

Sec. 402. Section 769 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the administration of 
the functions of the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments under this section. Such 
regulations shall prescribe such procedures 
as the Secretary of Defense, after consulta- 
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tion with the Administrator, may consider 
necessary to ensure that such functions are 
carried out in a timely and complete man- 
ner and in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) (2) of this section relating 
to contributions from appropriations made 
from active duty pay.”. 


BENEFICIARY'S RIGHT TO ELECT ONE-SUM 
PAYMENT 


Sec. 403. (a) Section 717(c) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Unless” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “Ex- 
cept as provided in the second and third sen- 
tences of this subsection, unless"; and 

(2) by inserting the following new sen- 
tence after the second sentence: “In the case 
ef insurance maturing after September 30, 
1981, and for which no option has been 
elected by the insured, the first beneficiary 
may elect to receive payment in one sum.”. 

(b) Section 752(a) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new sentence: “Not- 
withstanding any provision to the contrary 
in any insurance contract, the beneficiary 
may, in the case of insurance maturing after 
September 30, 1981, and for which the in- 
sured has not exercised the right of elec- 
tion of the insured as provided in this sub- 
chapter, elect to recelve payment of the in- 
surance in one sum.”. 
TITLE V—VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

HOUSING BENEFITS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRADUATED-PAYMENT PLANS 
IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION LOAN GUAR- 
ANTY PROGRAM 


Sec. 501. (a) 
amended— 

(1) by Inserting "(A) after "(2)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

“(B) The Administrator may guarantee 
loans with provisions for various rates of 
amortization corresponding to anticipated 
variations in family income. With respect to 
any loan guaranteed under this subpara- 
graph— 

“(i) the initial principal amount of the 
loan may not exceed the reasonable value of 
the property as of the time the loan is made; 
and 

“(il) the principal amount of the loan 
thereafter (including the amount of all in- 
terest to be deferred and added to principal) 
may not at any time be scheduled to exceed 
the projected value of the property. 

“(C) For the purposes of subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph, the projected value 
of the property shall be calculated by the 
Administrator by increasing the reasonable 
value of the property as of the time the loan 
is made at a rate not in excess of 2.5 percent 
per year, but in no event may the projected 
value of the property for the purposes of 
such subparagraph exceed 115 percent of 
such reasonable value. A loan made for a 
purpose other than the acquisition of a 
single-family dwelling unit may not be 
guaranteed under such subparagraph.”. 

(b) Section 1828 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “constitution 
or law”; and 

(2) by inserting “(2) restricting the man- 
ner of calculating such interest (including 
prohibition of the charging of interest on 
interest), or (3) requiring a minimum amor- 
tization of principal,” after “lenders,”. 


INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 502. Section 802 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$30,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘‘$32,500”; 

(B) by striking out “him” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
veteran"; and 

(C) by striking out “his” in clause (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such vet- 
eran’s”; and 

(2) by striking out “section 804(b)(2)" in 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“section 804(b)”. 


EXTENSIONS OF MAXIMUM TERMS OF GUARAN~ 
TEED LOANS FOR MOBILE-HOME PURCHASES 
Sec. 503. Paragraph (1) of section 1819(d) 

is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The maturity of any loan guaranteed 
under this section shall not be more than— 

“(A) fifteen years and thirty-two days, in 
the case of a loan for the purchase of a lot; 

“(B) twenty years and thirty-two days, in 
the case of a loan for the purchase of— 

“(1) a single-wide mobile home; or 

"(1i) a single-wide mobile home and a lot; 

“(C) twenty-three years and thirty-two 
days, in the case of a loan for the purchase 
of a double-wide mobile home; or 

“(D) twenty-five years and thirty-two 
days, in the case of a loan for the purchase 
of a double-wide mobile home and a lot.”’. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 504. Section 1826 is amended— 
(1) by striking out subsection (a); and 
(2) by striking out "(b)". 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS; REQUIRED STAFFING LEVEL 
AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 601. (a) (1) 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after "(b)"; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) (A) The Administrator may not in any 
fiscal year implement an administrative reor- 
ganization described in subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph unless the Administrator first 
submits to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress a report containing a detailed plan 
and justification for the administrative re- 
organization. Any such report shall be sub- 
mitted not later than the day on which the 
President, pursuant to section 201(a) of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 
11(a)), submits to the Congress the Budget 
for the fiscal year in which the administra- 
tive reorganization is to be implemented. No 
action to carry out such reorganization may 
be taken after the submission of such report 
until the first day of such fiscal year. 

“(B) Subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
applies only to an administrative reorganiza- 
tion within the Veterans’ Administration 
that involves a reduction during any fiscal 
year in the number of full-time equivalent 
employees with permenent duty stations at a 
covered office or facility— 

“(1) by 10 percent or more, or 

“(ii) by a percent which, when added to 
the percent reduction under this subsection 
in the number of such employee with per- 
manent duty stations at such office or facil- 
ity during the preceding fiscal year, is 15 
percent or more. 

“(C) For the purposes of this paragraph— 

“(1) The term ‘administrative reorganiza- 
tion’ means a consolidation, elimination, 
abolition, or redistribution of functions un- 
der the authority granted the Administrator 
under the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection. 

“(i1) The term ‘covered office or faculty’ 
means a Veterans’ Administration office or 
facility that is the permanent duty station 
for 25 or more employees or that is a free- 
standing outpatient clinic.”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 210(b) of title 
38, United States Code, as added by para- 
graph (1), does not apply to an administra- 
tive reorganization (as defined in such 
paragraph (2)) that is fully accomplished 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Section 5010(a) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by inserting “for any fiscal year (or 
any part of a fiscal year)” in subparagraph 
(A) after “for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion”; and 

(B) by inserting “(or part of a fiscal year)" 
after “fiscal year” the first place it appears 
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in subparagraph (B) and both places it ap- 
pears in subparagraph (D); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title or of any other law, funds appro- 
priated for the Veterans’ Administration un- 
der the appropriation accounts for medical 
care, medical and prosthetic research, and 
medical administration and miscellaneous 
operating expenses may not be used for, and 
no employee compensated from such funds 
may carry out any activity in connection 
with, the conduct of any study comparing 
the cost of the provision by private contrac- 
tors with the cost of the provision by the 
Veterans’ Administration of commercial or 
industrial products and services for the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery unless 
such funds have been specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose.”. 

CONTINUED PAYMENT OF PENSION TO CERTAIN 

HOSPITALIZED VETERANS UNDERGOING A PRE- 

SCRIBED PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION 


Sec. 602. Paragraph (1) of section 3203(a) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Where” in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof “Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (D) of this 
paragraph, where”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(D) In the case of a veteran being fur- 
nished hospital or nursing home care by the 
Veterans’ Administration and with respect to 
whom subparagraph (B) of this paragraph 
requires a reduction in pension, such reduc- 
tion shall not be made for a period of up to 
three additional calendar months after the 
last day of the third month referred to in 
such subparagraph if the Administrator de- 
termines that the primary purpose for the 
furnishing of such care during such addi- 
tional period is for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to provide such veteran with a pre- 
scribed program of rehabilitation services, 
under chapter 17 of this title, designed to 
restore such veteran's ability to function 
within such veteran's family and community. 
If the Administrator determines that it is 
necessary, after such period, for the veteran 
to continue such program of rehabilitation 
services in order to achieve the purposes of 
such program and that the primary purpose 
of furnishing hospital or nursing home care 
to the veteran continues to be the provision 
of such program to the veteran, the reduc- 
tion in pension required by subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph shall not be made for 
the number of calendar months that the 
Administrator determines is necessary for the 
veteran to achieve the purposes of such pro- 
gram.”. 

HEADSTONES, MARKERS, AND MEMORIAL AREAS 


Sec. 603. (a) Subsection (b) of section 906 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Administrator shall furnish, 
when requested, an appropriate memorial 
headstone or marker for the purpose of com- 
memorating any veteran— 

"(1) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified, 

“(2) whose remains were buried at sea, 
wae by the veteran’s own choice or other- 
wise, 

“(3) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence, or 

“(4) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes, 


for placement by the applicant in a national 
cemetery area reserved for such purpose un- 
der the provisions of section 1003 of this 
ve or in & State, local, or private ceme- 
ery.”’. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 1003 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall set aside, 
when available, suitable areas in national 
cemeteries to honor the memory of members 
of the Armed Forces and veterans— 
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“(1) who are missing in action; 

“(2) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified; 

“(3) whose remains were buried at sea, 
whether by the member's or veteran’s own 
choice or otherwise; 

“(4) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence; or 

“(5) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes.”. 

MINIMUM ACTIVE-DUTY SERVICE REQUIREMENT 
FOR BENEFITS 


Sec. 604. (a) (1) Chapter 53 is amended by 
inserting after section 3103 the following 
new section: 


“§3103A, Minimum active-duty service re- 
quirement. 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any requirements for eligibility for 
or entitlement to any benefit under this title 
or any other law administered by the Vet- 
erans' Administration that are based on the 
length of active duty served by a person who 
initially enters such service after Septem- 
ber 7, 1980, shall be exclusively as prescribed 
in this title. 

“(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, a person described in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection who is 
discharged or released from a period of ac- 
tive duty before completing the shorter of— 

“(A) 24 months of continuous active duty, 


or 
“(B) the full period for which such per- 
son was called or ordered to active duty, 


is not eligible by reason of such period of 
active duty for any benefits under this title 
or any other law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection ap- 
plies— 

“(A) to any person who originally enlists 
in a regular component of the Armed Forces 
after September 7, 1980; and 

“(B) to any other person who enters on 
active duty on or after the date of the en- 
actment of the Veterans’ Disability Compen- 
sation, Housing, and Memorial Affairs 
Amendments of 1981 and has not previously 
completed a continuous period of active duty 
of at least 24 months or been discharged or 
released from active duty under section 1171 
of title 10. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) of this subsection does 
not apply— 

“(A) to a person who is discharged or 
released from active duty under section 1171 
or 1173 of title 10; 

“(B) to a person who is discharged or re- 
leased from active duty for a disability in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty; 

“(C) to a person who has a disability that 
the Administrator has determined to be 
compensable under chapter 11 of this title; 

“(D) to the provision of a benefit for or 
in connection with a service-connected dis- 
ability, condition, or death; or 

a to benefits under chapter 19 of this 
title. 

“(e)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, no dependent or sur- 
vivor of a person as to whom subsection (b) 
of this section requires the denial of benefits 
shall, by reason of such person's period of 
active duty, be provided with any benefit 
under this title or any other law adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection does 
not apply to benefits under chapters 19 and 
37 of this title. 


"(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘benefit’ includes a right or privilege, 
but does not include a refund of a partici- 
pant’s contributions to the educational bene- 
fits program provided by chapter 32 of this 
title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting after 


the item relating to section 3103 the follow- 

ing: 

“3103A. Minimum active-duty service re- 
quirement.”. 

(b) Section 3103A of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a), shall not 
apply with respect to the recelpt by any 
person of any benefit provided by or pursuant 
to law before the date of the enactment of 
this Act. Notwithstanding such section, 8 
person who before such date has received a 
certificate of eligibility from the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs for benefits under 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, is 
eligible for such benefits after such date. 
DELIMITING DATES FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES OF 

CERTAIN SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABLED VET- 

ERANS 


Sec. 605. (a) 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the following” after 
“whichever”; 

(2) by striking out “the date” in clause 
(A) and inserting in Meu thereof “The 
date”; 

(3) by striking out the comma and "or" 
at the end of clause (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; and 

(4) by striking out clause (B) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) The date of death of the spouse 
from whom eligibility is derived who dies 
while a total disability evaluated as per- 
manent in nature was in existence. 

“(C) The date on which the Adminis- 
trator determines that the spouse from 
whom eligibility is derived died of a service- 
connected disability.”. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 2 of Public 
Law 90-631 (82 Stat. 1331) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, in the case of any 
person who is an eligible person by reason 
of subparagraph (B) or (D) of section 1701 
(a) (1) of title 38, United States Code, if the 
date of death or the date of the determina- 
tion of service-connected total disability 
permanent in nature of the person from 
whom eligibility is derived occurred before 
December 1, 1968, the 10-year delimiting 
period referred to in section 1712(b)(1) of 
such title shall run from such date. 

“(2) If the death of the person from 
whom such eligibility is derived occurred 
before December 1, 1958, and the date on 
which the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs determines that such person died of a 
service-connected disability is later than De- 
cember 1, 1968, the de‘imiting period re- 
ferred to in section 1712(b)(1) of such title 
shall run from the date on which the Ad- 
ministrator makes such determination.”. 
WAIVER OF PRO RATA REFUND REQUIREMENT IN 

THE CASE OF CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 

Src. 606. Section 1776 is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

“(d) The Administrator may waive, in 
whole or in part, the requirements of sub- 
section (c) (13) of this section in the case of 
an educational institution which— 

(1) is a college, university, or similar in- 
stitution offering postsecondary level aca- 
demic instruction that leads to an associate 
or higher degree, 

“(2) is operated by an agency of a State 
or of a unit of local government, 

“(3) is located within such State or, in 
the case of an institution operated by an 
agency of a unit of local government, within 
the boundaries of the area over which such 
unit has taxing jurisdiction, and 

“(4) is a candidate for accreditation by a 
regional accrediting association, 
if the Administrator determines, pursuant 
to regulations which the Administrator shall 
prescribe, that such requirements would 
work an undue administrative hardship be- 
cause the total amount of tuition, fees, and 
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other charges at such institution is nom- 

inal.”. 

NAMING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL 
CENTERS 

Src. 607. (a) The Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in Reno, Nevada, shall after 
the date of the enactment of this Act be 
known and designated as the “Ioannis A. 
Lougaris Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center”. Any reference to such medical cen- 
ter in any law, regulation, map, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
shall after such date be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the Ioannis A. Lougaris Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Center. 

(b) The Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center in Clarksburg, West Virginia, shall 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
be known and designated as the “Louis A. 
Johnson Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center”. Any reference to such medical cen- 
ter in any law, regulation, map, document, 
record, or other paper of the United States 
shall after such date be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the Louis A. Johnson Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Medical Center. 


TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATES 


Src. 701. (a) The amendments made by 
titles I, II, and III shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1981. 

(b) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, the amendments made by 
titles IV, V, and VI shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by section 401 
shall take effect on December 1, 1981. 

(3) The amendments made by section 
504 shall take effect as of October 17, 1980. 

(4) The amendments made by section 
€01(b) (1) shall take effect as of October 1, 
1981. 

(5) The amendments made by section 602 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and shall apply with re- 
spect to veterans admitted to a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or nursing home 
on or after such date. 

(6) The amendments made by section 603 
shall apply with respect to veterans dying 
before, on, or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

In lieu of the amendment of the House 
to the title of the bill, amend the title so 
as to read: “An Act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rates of 
disability compensation for disabled veter- 
ans, to increase the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the sur- 
iving spouses and children of disabled vet- 
erans, to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to guarantee home loans 
with provisions for graduated-payment 
Plans, to increase the maximum amount 
payable under the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion automobile assistance and specially 
adapted housing assistance programs, to ex- 
pand eligibility for memorial markers to re- 
quire advance notification to Congress re- 
garding certain Veterans’ Administration 
reorganizations, and to limit expenditures 
of medical appropriations in connection 
with contracting-out studies; and for other 
purposes.”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 462) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, this 
measure is before the Senate now as a 
privileged matter in lieu of the formal 
conference report. 

SUMMARY 

Mr. President, I rise in strong support 
of S. ^17. the proposed Veterans’ Disabil- 
ity Compensation, Housing and Memo- 
rial Benefits Amendments of 1981. I urge 
eupeditious passace of this bill which is 
needed to insure that the over 2,275,900 
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service-connected disabled veterans, 
their dependents and the survivors of 
those who gave their lives in service to 
our country receive the average 11.2 per- 
cent cost-of-living increase in disability 
compensation and dependency and in- 
demnity compensation (DIC) as soon as 
is possible. 

Mr. President, I introduced S. 917 on 
April 8, 1981, at the request of the admin- 
istration. The Senate Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, which I am privileged to 
chair, held hearings on this and certain 
other measures on June 11, 1981. The 
committee unanimously reported out a 
committee amendment on June 25, 1981, 
which passed the Senate on July 24, 1981. 
The committee worked hard to provide 
a bill in a timely manner, a bill which 
would be responsive to the impact of in- 
flation on our Nation's service-connected 
disabled veterans by providing an 11.2 
percent cost-of-living increase. This 
measure contains a number of other im- 
portant expansions and improvements 
to the compensation, housing, memorial 
affairs and other VA programs. 

Mr. President, the House finally passed 
H.R. 3995 on September 21, 1981. This 
measure contains a cost-of-living in- 
crease for compensation and DIC as well 
as certain other provisions. The Senate 
and House Veterans’ Affairs Committees 
had less than 2 weeks to work out the 
differences in the two bills before the 
October 1, 1981, effective date for the in- 
crease in compensation and DIC. I regret 
that this first cost-of-living increase will 
be received in a retroactive payment. 

However, I believe that the extensive 
negotiations between the two committees 
have produced an equitable compromise, 
and trust that the veterans who will have 
to wait no longer than 30 days for their 
increase will be pleased with the product 
of both committees’ efforts which has 
produced legislation to expand certain 
VA benefits and services for our Nation’s 
veterans. 

Mr. President, all the provisions of S. 
917 are explained in detail in the joint 
explanatory statement, which follows: 
However, I would like to briefly highlight 
several important provisions of the bill. 

VETERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION AND 

INDEMNITY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Mr. President, the original bill, S. 917 
would provide for an 11.2-percent in- 
crease in the rate of compensation for 
service-connected disabled veterans and 
for dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation (DIC) for the survivors of those 
veterans whose death is service con- 
nected. This is the same rate of increase 
that recipients of social security and VA 
pension were given this year. Certainly, 
this most deserving group of veterans 
should not receive less than the indexed 
increases for other programs. However, 
due to this year’s severe budget restric- 
tions the Senate committee felt that a 
higher raise would not be possible in light 
of the administration’s sincere efforts to 
reduce spending and to begin to control 
inflation. 

The House bill, would increase the 
basic rates by an average 11.3 percent 
for veterans and DIC recipients—using a 
weighted scale to produce increases 
which would range from 7.4 percent for 
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veterans with a 10-percent disability to 
20.1 percent for those veterans with a 
90-percent disability and 11.3 percent 
for those veterans who are 100 percent 
disabled. The disparity in the increases 
was a result of an effort by the House to 
correct differences between the amounts 
received by those with different disabil- 
ity ratings over the years as a result of 
rounding off increases to the next higher 
dollar. 

The compromise agreement incorpo- 
rates the philosophy of the House pro- 
vision, but uses the Senate’s 11.2 percent 
increase as the average. 

INCREASE IN COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN 

SEVERELY DISABLED VETERANS 

Mr. President, a provision which was 
introduced by my honored colleague on 
the committee, STROM THurmonp, would 
provide an increase in the rate of com- 
pensation to certain severely disabled 
veterans who have lost or lost the use of 
their upper extremities. This provision 
was not in the House bill but is con- 
tained in the compromise. These vet- 
erans had been paid at the same rate as 
those veterans with the loss or loss of 
use of lower extremities. 

Although the loss of use of or loss of 
lower extremities without question re- 
sults in a major disability, the veteran 
does not experience the same degree of 
difficulty in performing daily living tasks 
as the veterans with the loss of or loss 
of use of both upper extremities. This 
increase in compensation is meant to 
compensate more adequately the more 
severe impairments which result from 
the loss of or loss of use of both upper 
extremities. 

AUTOMOBILE ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT AND 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING 

Mr. President, two provisions, intro- 
duced by my good friend and predeces- 
sor as chairman, ALAN CRANSTON, would 
increase the maximum amount payable 
through each of these programs to eligi- 
ble veterans. I am most pleased that 
these worthwhile provisions are con- 
tained in the compromise. The providing 
of benefits to service-connected disabled 
veterans is the primary mission of the 
VA, and I am pleased to be sponsoring 
a bill which contains such provisions. 
The eligibility for the automobile-pur- 
chase grant would be increased by the 
Senate provision to those veterans who 
suffer from service-connected anklyosis 
if it is established that automotive adap- 
tive equipment would be necessary for 
the safe operation of a vehicle. 

GRADUATED PAYMENT MORTGAGE PROGRAM 

Mr. President, I introduced a bill, 
which was incorporated into S. 917, and 
is contained in the compromise, which 
would establish a graduated payment 
mortgage program (GPM) within the 
VA's loan guaranty program. This very 
important provision is incorporated in 
the bill because the committee recognizes 
the increasing problems young people 
are having in obtaining loans with the 
soaring cost of homes and high interest 
rates. The GPM payments are carefully 
planned to reflect an increase in earning 
power over a specified period of years. 
This generally allows for a lower down 
payment and lower monthly payments in 
the early years of the mortgage while 
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the veteran is becoming established in a 
job or profession. As the veteran’s salary 
goes up, so do the payments. The pay- 
ments reach a plateau and level off for 
the remainder of the mortgage period. 
This provision was designed to assist the 
younger veteran in putting down roots 
and becoming established, contributing 
members of their communities during 
the early stages of building security and 
a family. 


PENSION FOR HOSPITALIZED VETERANS UNDER- 
GOING A PRESCRIBED PROGRAM OF REHABILI- 


TATION 

Mr. President, another provision, which 
I introduced and which is included in 
the compromise agreement, is one which 
would provide for the continued pay- 
ment of nonservice-connected disability 
pension to certain hospitalized veterans 
who are enrolled in a prescribed pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The House's pro- 
vision would have provided such a con- 
tinuation for blinded veterans who are 
undergoing a program of rehabilitation. 

This provision would allow a 3-month 
extension of pension within any 12- 
month period so as not to provide a dis- 
incentive to veterans to participate in 
such programs designed to increase in- 
dependence in daily living. Under current 
law, a single veteran’s pension is re- 
duced to $60 after 3 months of hospitali- 
zation. This liberalization would help to 
encourage such veterans to participate 
in VA rehabilitation programs of all 
kinds without the real concern of not 
being able to meet ongoing expenses upon 
their release. 

The committee strongly urges the Ad- 
ministrator to use discretion in any fur- 
ther exclusions of months from pension 
reduction which would be based on in- 
dividual determinations. The purpose of 
this provision is to provide extra in- 
centive for the veteran to become more 
independent, and the committee wishes 
to emphasize that any unnecessarily 
lengthy hospital or nursing home stays 
are not to be encouraged. 


VA REORGANIZATION 


Mr. President, the House bill con- 
tained a provision which would provide 
that any VA reorganization effort which 
would include at least 10-percent reduc- 
tions in any fiscal year in the number of 
full-time equivalent employees (FTEE’s) 
would be subject to a resolution of con- 
gressional disapproval by either House. 
Mr. President, I strongly opposed this 
provision. I cannot accept the policy of 
a one-House veto in this instance. This 
could impair attempts by the Admin- 
istrator to make changes which he has 
determined as being necessary to consti- 
tute an effective use of employees, pro- 
grams and restricted fiscal resources. 


This approach would not seem to me 
to encourage open communications be- 
tween the Congress, the administration 
and the VA. Yet it is important that the 
Congress be involved in any major re- 
organization effort, especially if health- 
care facilities would be involved. How- 
ever, I strongly believe that the new ad- 
ministrator needs to be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop his own plans and share 
them with both the House and Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees without the 
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fear of a one-House disallowal on any 

grounds. 

Mr. President, in my view, the com- 
promise agreement contains a very equit- 
able solution to this issue. The Admin- 
istrator would be required to submit to 
the Congress no later than the day on 
which the President submits his pro- 
posed budget, a detailed plan for any 
proposed organization which would in 
any fiscal year involve a reduction in the 
number of FTEE’s permanently assigned 
to any VA facility or office that is either 
the permanent duty station for 25 or 
more employees or an outpatient clinic 
by 10 percent or more or by a percentage 
that, when added to the percentage re- 
duction resulting from a reorganization 
in the preceding fiscal year, is 15 per- 
cent-or more. 

This reorganization could be effective 
at the onset of the new fiscal year. This 
would provide ample time for congres- 
sional comment and dialog with the 
VA, and if, as a last resort, the Congress 
disapproved of the proposed actions as 
being harmful to the delivery of service 
to our Nation’s veterans, there would be 
time to enact legislation to prohibit such 
actions. 

RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS TO STUDY CON- 
TRACTING OUT OF COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL 
TYPE SERVICES 
Contracting out for certain commer- 

cial and industrial products and services 

is not a new idea. The implementations 
of the Office of Management and Budget 

(OMB) Circular A-76 is meant to pro- 

duce a more efficient, streamlined gov- 

ernment at a significant cost savings. 

This administration has continued the 

interest sparked by the last administra- 

tion in pursuing studies which would de- 

termine areas in which at least a 10- 

percent savings would be realized in the 

VA—and other agencies. 

This committee, as well as the House 
committee, will hold hearings this fall 
in order to carefully review all aspects 
of this issue. Since we have not yet had 
the opportunity to examine this highly 
controversial matter, the committees 
strongly believe that no funds appropri- 
ated for the VA's medical care account, 
medical and prosthetic research account, 
or medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses account 
should be used for the purpose of con- 
ducting any studies comparing the cost 
of the VA itself performing various D.M. 
& S. functions with the cost of contract- 
ing out to the private sector for these 
services—unless funds have been specifi- 
cally appropriated for that purpose. The 
compromise contains such a provision. 
The committee hearing will address our 
concerns with respect to these studies as 
well as other aspects of OMB Circular 
A-76. 

Specifically, the committee will exam- 
ine the impact of using funds appropri- 
ated for the provision of health-care 
services to conduct these studies; the al- 
legation that contracting out may nega- 
tively impact on quality health care; the 
possibility that the results would not be 
cost-effective in the out-years, and final- 
ly, a March 21, 1981, VA General Counsel 
opinion which concluded that the con- 
tracting out of “basic medical care op- 
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erations of D.M. & S. cannot be justi- 
fied. * * * legally.” 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish 
to sincerely thank the distinguished 
ranking minority Member from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Cranston, for his inyal- 
uable help throughout the entire process 
of crafting this bill and reaching a very’ 
equitable compromise, the remarkable 
Senator from South Carolina, Senator 
Txurmonp, for his contributions, and 
each of the other committee members 
and colleagues, all of whom are cospon- 
sors of this measure. 

In addition, I should like to recognize 
and thank the very able members of the 
majority staff for their efforts—Ken 
Berquist, former chief counsel and staff 
director, and his successor, Tom Har- 
vey, Julie Susman, Laurie Altemose, and 
our editorial director, Harold Carter, as 
well as members of the capable minority 
staff—Jonathan Steinberg, Babette Pol- 
zer, Ed Scott, and Ingrid Post. The hard 
work and cooperation of my most capa- 
ble and effective counterpart on the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
G. V. “SONNY” MONTGOMERY, and his very 
able staff headed by Mack Fleming were 
essential to the achievement of this 
equitable compromise. : 

Mr. President, I am most pleased to 
have the opportunity to urge my col- 
leagues in the Senate to ratify this care- 
fully crafted measure which contains a 
much-needed cost-of-living increase for 
our Nation’s most deserving veterans. 
On behalf of the entire committee, I 
urge the Senate’s favorable considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The explanatory statement follows: 
EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF SENATE BILL, 

HOUSE AMENDMENT (H.R. 3995), AND Com- 

PROMISE AGREEMENT ON S. 917, THE VET- 

ERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION, Hovs- 

ING, AND MEMORIAL BENEFITS AMENDMENTS 

or 1981 
TITLE I—VETERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS 
Rate increase 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment would amend chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code, to increase, effective 
October 1, 1981, the basic rates of service- 
connected disability compensation for veter- 
ans, the rates payable for certain severe dis- 
abilities, the annual clothing allowance for 
certain severely disabled veterans, and the 
dependents’ allowances payable to veterans 
rated 30-percent or more disabled. The Sen- 
ate bill would increase those rates and a`- 
lowances by 11.2 percent; the House amend- 
ment would increase the basic rates by an 
average of 11.3 percent and the other rates 
and allowances by 11.3 percent. 

The compromise agreement would provide 
increases, effective October 1, 1981, of an av- 
erage of 11.2 percent in the basic rates. The 
rates under current law, the Senate bill, the 
House amendment, and the compromise 
agreement are as follows: 


House Compro- 


Current Senate amend- mise agree- 


Disability sating 


Percent’ 
10... 
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The compromise agreement would further 
provide for 11.2-percent increases, effective 
October 1, 1981, in the rates payable for 
certain severe disabilities, the annual cloth- 
ing allowance, and the dependents’ allow- 
ances. 

Increase in compensation payable to certain 
severely disabled veterans 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 314 of title 38, 
effective October 1, 1981, to raise by one 
full step the statutory award designation 
that determines the rates of special monthly 
compensation payable to veterans who suf- 
fer from service-connected loss or loss of use 
of both upper extremities. 

TITLE II—SURVIVORS’ DEPENDENCY AND INDEM- 
NITY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Rate increase 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment would amend chapter 13 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide, effective 
October 1, 1981, an increase of 11.2 and 11.3 
percent, respectively, in the rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
(DIC) payable to the surviving spouses and 
children of veterans whose deaths were serv- 
ice connected. 

The House recedes. 

Miscellaneous DIC amendments 


The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would amend section 413 of title 
38 to limit the amount of retroactive DIC 
benefits payable to a veteran’s surviving child 
(in cases where there is no surviving spouse) 
whose eligibility for DIC benefits is estab- 
lished at a time later than the eligibility 
of the yeteran’s other surviving child or 
children was established. This provision 
would limit the amount paid to such a later- 
eligible child to an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the total amount paid to 
other surviving children and the amount 
that would have been paid if such child had 
established eligibility on a timely basis. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
providing that, effective October 1, 1981, this 
limitation would apply only to those situa- 
tions involving s child who is over the age 
of eighteen years who had previously been 
entitled to DIC and who is, after reaching 
eighteen years of age, determined to be en- 
titled to retroactive DIC payments by virtue 
of attending school. The Committees expect 
that the VA, in implementing this provision, 
will take appropriate steps to alert individ- 
uals who may be affected by this limitation 
of the importance of promptly reporting to 
the VA changes in status so as to avoid 
application of the new limitation entirely or 
largely. 

The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would amend section 3010(e) of 
title 38 to provide that where a surviving 
spouse is a DIC recipient receiving a depend- 
ent’s allowance for a child and the child 
becomes entitled to DIC when he or she 
has reached age 18 and is attending school, 
the DIC benefits payable to the surviving 
child for the month in which he or she 
reaches age 18 would be reduced by the 
amount of the dependent’s allowance paid to 
the surviving spouse. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that, effective October 1, 1981, would provide 
that the effective date of the otherwise eligi- 
ble surviving child’s award for the month in 
which such child turns 18 is the date of the 
child's eighteenth birthday—the same ef- 
fective date, under present law, for the re- 
duction made in the dependent’s allowance 
received by the surviving spouse on behalf 
of such child. 

TITLE MI—AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE AND 
ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Automobdile assistance amount 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1902 of title 38, 
United States Code, to increase from $3,800 
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to $5,000, effective October 1, 1981, the max!i- 
mum amount of assistance payable by the 
Administrator toward the purchase price of 
an automobile or other conveyance, 

The House recedes with an amendment in- 
creasing the maximum amount to $4,400. 


Extension oj eligibilty for adaptive 
equipment 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would further amend section 1902 to 
provide, effective October 1, 1981, a veteran 
(mot already eligible for the section 1902 
automobile-purchase grant) who suffers 
from service-connected ankylosis of one or 
both knees, or one or both hips, with eligi- 
bility for such appropriate automobile adap- 
tive equipment as is determined to be neces- 
sary to meet the applicable standards of 
licensure established by the State of the 
veterans’ residence or as is determined neces- 
sary for the veteran's safe operation of the 
automobile. The Senate bill would also, effec- 
tive October 1, 1981, make technical correc- 
tions in chapter 39. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would require the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor to make a determination of the necessity 
for adaptive equipment in all cases. In con- 
nection with this provision, the Committees 
note the wide discrepancy between the cost 
estimates prepared by the VA and those pre- 
pared by the Congressional Budget Office. In 
light of this discrepancy, the Committees 
will monitor carefully the implementation 
of this provision and direct the VA to main- 
tain for at least three years data on the costs 
arising as a result of the enactment of this 
provision. 


TITLE IV—LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 


Increase in mazimum amounts of insurance 


Both the House amendment and H.R. 3499 
as passed by the Senate on June 16, 1981, 
would amend chapter 19 of title 38, United 
States Code, to increase from $20,000 to 
$35.000 the maximum amount of Service- 
men’s Group Life Insurance and Veterans’ 
Group Life Insurance that may be pur- 
chased. The House provision would be effec- 
tive on October 1, 1981, or on the first day of 
the first month beginning more than 60 days 
after the date of enactment, whichever is 
the later; the Senate provision, on the first 
day of the first month which begins at least 
60 days after the date of enactment. 


The compromise agreement contains this 
provision made effective December 1, 1981. 
In connection with the compromise agree- 
ment provision extending the increased-in- 
surance opportunity to those who are mem- 
bers of the Retired Reserve of a uniformed 
service on the effective date, including those 
who, on that date, would upon application 
be eligible for “assignment” to the Retired 
Reserve, the Committees note that the term 
“assignment” is intended to have the same 
meaning as the term “transfer” in section 
269(f) of title 10, United States Code, the 
provision relating to transfers to the Re- 
tired Reserve. The term “assignment” is 
used in the compromise agreement for pur- 
poses of consistency with the uses of the 
terms “assigned” and “assignment” in the 
Retired Reserve context in other title 38 
provisions (sections 765(5) and 767(a)), 
terms which the Committees understand are 
interpreted by the VA as having the same 
meaning as “transferred” and “ transfer". 
Collection of amounts for servicemen's 

group life insurance program 

The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would amend section 769 of title 38 
to require, effective on Octo»ver 1, 1981, the 
Secretary of Defense to prescribe regulations 
to ensure timely collection of Servyicemen’s 
Group Life Insurance premiums for reserv- 
ists. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on the date 
of enactment. 


October 1, 1981 


Beneficiary’s right to elect one-sum payment 

The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would amend chapter 19 of title 38 
to permit peneficiaries of National Service 
Life Insurance and United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance policies to elect lump- 
sum payments of proceeds if the insured 
veteran did not specify a payment option. 
The House amendment, which would apply 
with respect to policies maturing after 
March 31, 1982, would further require the 
VA to notify each individual insured under 
such policies of the amendments made by the 
provision and provide each such individual 
with the forms necessary for the election of 
a payment option. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
making the chapter 19 amendments appli- 
cable to policies maturing on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, and deleting the requirement 
that the Administrator notify all insured 
veterans of the modification. However, the 
Committees expect that the Administrator 
will, at the time of the next regular mail- 
ing to policyholders (generally, the annual 
premium notice) advise such veterans of this 
modification and their rights to specify a 
payment option in order to preclude, if they 
wish to do so, the availability of the lump- 
sum option to their beneficiaries. 

TITLE V—VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION HOUSING 
BENEFITS 


Establishment of graduated payment plans in 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program 
Both the Senate bill and H.R. 2039 as 

passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 

amend chapter 37 of title 38, United States 

Code, to permit, effective October 1, 1981, the 

VA to guarantee graduated-payment mort- 

gage loans. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision made effective on the date of 
enactment. 


Increase in maximum amounts of specially 
adapted housing assistance 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 802 of title 38 to 
increase from $30,000 to $35,000, effective 
October 1, 1981, the maximum amount of 
assistance payable for specially adapted 
housing and to make a series of technical 
corrections. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
increasing the maximum amount to $32,500 
and making the provision effective on the 
date of enactment. 


Extensions of marimum terms of guaranteed 
loans for mobile-home purchases 


The Senate bill, but not the House 
amendment, would amend section 1819(d) 
of title 38 to conform, effective October 1, 
1981, the maximum maturities for mobile 
home loans which may be guaranteed by the 
VA to the maximum maturities applicable 
as of October 1, 1981, by virtue of the 
enactment of Public Law 97-35 (section 338 
(a)), in the case of FHA-insured loans for 
the purchase of manufactured housing. The 
avvlicable maximums would be as follows: 20 
years in the case of loans for a single-wide 
home and for a single-wide home and a lot; 
23 years for a double-wide home; and 25 years 
for a double-wide home and a lot. 


The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on the date 
of enactment. 

Technical amendment 

The Senate bill. but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1826 of title 38, 
effective on the date of enactment, to make 
a technical correction so as to conform the 
provisions of chapter 37, with respect to 
withholding of benefits in order to recoup 
debts arising es a result of loans made or 
guaranteed under that chapter, to the provi- 
sions of section 3114. relating to indebted- 
ness offsets, enacted by Public Law 96-466. 


The House recedes with an amendment 


October 1, 1981 


making the provision effective on October 17, 
1980, the date of enactment of Public Law 
96-466. 
TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Veterans’ Administration reorganizations 


The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would amend section 210(b) of title 
38, United States Code, effective October 1, 
1981, to provide generally that no exercise of 
the Administrator’s authority thereunder 
with respect to the consolidation, elimina- 
tion, abolition, or redistribution (herein- 
after referred to as “reorganization”) of VA 
bureaus, agencies, offices, or activities shall 
be effective unless the Administrator has 
submitted a plan for the proposed reorga- 
nization to the Congress and, within sixty 
days thereafter, neither House of Congress 
adopts a resolution of disapproval. This re- 
quirement for Congressional opportunity to 
disapprove reorganizations would not apply 
to reorganizations that exist on the date of 
enactment or to any exercise of the section 
210(b) authority that involves less-than-10- 
percent reductions in any fiscal year in the 
number of full-time equivalent employees 
(FTEE's) at any VA office or facility. In com- 
puting the sixty-day period for Congres- 
sional disapproval, periods of adjournment 
by either House of Congress of more than 
three days would not be counted. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment to 
section 210 of title 38 that would provide, 
instead of the Congressional-disapproval- 
opportunity provisions, for advance notice 
to the Congress regarding certain 
reorganizations. 

Under the compromise agreement, the Ad- 
ministrator’s exercise of the reorganization 
authority would, effective on the date of en- 
actment with respect to reorganizations not 
fully accomplished prior thereto, be condi- 
tioned in certain circumstances on the VA's 
following specific procedures. Thus, in any 
case in which the Administrator proposes a 
reorganization that would reduce by a speci- 
fied percentage the level of full-time equiva- 
lent employees (FTEE's) permanently as- 
signed to a specified facility or office, the 
Administrator would be required to submit 
to the Congress no later than the day on 
which the President submits the Budget of 
the United States Government for a fiscal 
year a detailed plan and timetable for the 
proposed reorganization, and the Adminis- 
trator would not be permitted to implement 
the planned reorganization before the first 
day (October 1) of that fiscal year. 

The requirement to follow this advance 
notification procedure would apply to any 
proposed reorganization that would, in any 
fiscal year after fiscal year 1982, reduce the 
number of FTEE’s permanently assigned to 
any VA facility or office that is either the 
permanent duty station for 25 or more em- 
ployees or a freestanding outpatient clinic by 
either 10 percent or more or by a percentage 
that, when added to the percentage reduction 
resulting from a reorganization in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, is 15 percent or more. 

Because the condition regarding advance 
notice to Congress could not be complied 
with regarding such an administrative re- 
organization, under this provision no such 
administrative reorganization could be un- 
dertaken in fiscal year 1982 (except, techni- 
cally, for one fully accomplished before the 
date of enactment). 

Thus, if an administrative reorganization 
were to involve an 8-percent reduction in, 
for example, FY 1982, of the FTEE’s perma- 
nently assigned to such a VA facility or office 
and a 7-percent reduction in FY 1983, the 
provision would apply with respect to the 
proposed reorganization for FY 1983. If the 
reduction in the second year were 6.9 per- 
cent, however, the provision would not apply. 


Veterans’ Administration staffing levels 


The House amendment, but not the Sen- 
ate bill, would repeal section 5010(a) (4) of 
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title 38, effective October 1, 1981, relating 
to VA medical personnel staffing levels, and, 
at the same time, amend section 203 of title 
38 to add a new subsection (b) that would 
incorporate the provisions of section 5010 
(a) (4), modified so as to encompass all VA 
personnel staffing levels. The effect of that 
modification would be to expand the scope 
of these provisions to include employees paid 
under the VA’s general operating expenses 
and construction accounts. 

Present section 5010(a) (4) requires that, 
after the enactment of each law making 
appropriations to the VA (including regular 
and supplemental appropriations laws and 
continuing resolutions, whether or not such 
laws contain appropriations for personnel 
purposes , the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget provide the VA with 
the authority, together with the funds 
needed to carry out such authority, to em- 
ploy not less than the numbers of employees 
for which the Congress has appropriated 
funds in three named VA health-care ac- 
counts—medical care, medical and pros- 
thetic research, and medical administration 
and miscellaneous operating expenses. 

That section further requires the Director 
of OMB, within specified time periods, to 
certify to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and to the Comptroller General that 
the personnel ceilings and funding have been 
provided to the VA and requires the Comp- 
troller General to report to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress on the Director’s 
certification. 

The compromise agreement does not add 
to the specification of the three listed ac- 
counts. However, it does contain provisions 
amending section 5010(a)(4) solely for the 
purpose of clarifying that it applies to an 
appropriation law (such as a continuing 
resolution) that provides funding for only 
part of a fiscal year and adding to section 
5010(a) a new paragraph (5) to prohibit 
the use of funds appropriated for the VA 
healthcare accounts for—and to prohibit 
any VA employees compensated from such 
funds from undertaking—the conduct of 
certain cost-comparison studies regarding 
the contracting-out of functions of the 
VA's Department of Medicine and Surgery 
(DM&S). 

The clarification of section 5010(a) (4) is 
needed in light of the position taken by OMB 
(but not agreed to by the Committees) that 
the OMB Director's obligation under section 
5010(a) to provide funded personnel ceilings 
applies only when funds have been appropri- 
ated for a full fiscal year for the VA health- 
care accounts involved and that the OMB 
Director thus has no obligation under section 
5010(a) (4) in connection with a continuing 
resolution expiring before the end of a fiscal 
year. 

The Committees stress that the only sub- 
stantive change to present section 5010(a) (4) 
being made by the provision in the com- 
promise agreement is this one clarification 
with respect to appropriations for less than a 
full fiscal year. 

The Committees also stress that the Di- 
rector of OMB'’s obligation set forth in sec- 
tion 5010(a) (4) to provide the “funded per- 
sonnel ceiling” to the VA continues through- 
out the period for which particular funds are 
appropriated by the Congress and is not a 
one-time obligation that can be met by an 
initial authorization to the agency to hire 
certain numbers of employees followed by a 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, of that au- 
thorization or by a limitation or restriction 
on the exercise of that authorization that 
would substantially interfere with the VA's 
employment of the personne! levels involved. 

With reference to the phrase “funded per- 
sonnel ceiling", which is defined in present 
section 5010(a)(4)(D) to mean “not less 
than the number of employees for the em- 
ployment of which appropriations have been 
made for a [particular] fiscal year”, the Com- 
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mittees note (as they did at the time that 
provision was added to title 38 by section 301 
of Public Law 96-151) their intent that, 
with respect to a particular appropriations 
Act, the staffing level that is to be provided 
to the VA by OMB is the particular staffing 
level for which appropriations have been un- 
equivocally identified in the legislative his- 
tory of such Ast (including the budget sub- 
missions for the appropriations account in- 
volved) as intended to support a specified 
employment level. 

In this regard, the Committees were and 
are aware that the amounts identified for 
personnel costs in the legislative history of a 
regular appropriations Act for the staffing 
levels involved generally are not sufficient to 
cover the costs of pay raises that are provided 
after the President’s budget for the fiscal 
year in question is submitted. 

In this regard, it was and is the Commit- 
tee’s intention that the funding needed for 
th2 increased personnel cost resulting from 
employment of the intended personnel levels 
at the higher salary levels be taken from 
funds originally identified for non-personnel 
costs, or pending the enactment of supple- 
mental appropriations legislation, from funds 
that would otherwise be spent on personnel 
costs later in the fiscal year, or from a com- 
bination of such funds. 

In addition, although the compromise 
agreement does not expand the scope of the 
provision in current law to add employment 
levels under the VA's general operating ex- 
penses (GOE) and construction accounts, the 
Committees will follow closely the use made 
of funds appropriated for fiscal year 1982 for 
specified employment levels under those ac- 
counts and will (as indicated) reexamine the 
need to expand the scope of section 5010 
(a) (4) in terms of experience with such em- 
ployment levels. 

With respect to another matter regarding 
VA health-care appropriations and in con- 
nection with the agreement on the reorgani- 
zation provision—activities under Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-76 or 
otherwise in connection with the contract- 
ing-out (and studies of the feasibility of 
such contracting) of functions carried out by 
VA employees—the compromis? agreement 
would prohibit the use of any funds appro- 
priated for the VA's medical care account, 
medical and prosthetic research account, or 
medical administration and miscellaneous 
operating expenses account for the purpose 
of conducting any studies comparing the cost 
of the VA itself performing various functions 
in the VA's Department of Medicine and 
Surgery (DM&S) with the cost of having such 
functions performed by private contractors— 
unless the funds involved have been specifi- 
cally appropriated for that purpose. The 
compromise agreement would also prohibit 
any VA employees paid under those accounts 
from carrying out any activities in connec- 
tion with such studies unless the funds had 
been specifically appropriated for the con- 
duct of the studies. 

In this connection, the Committees note 
the plans currently underway in DM&S 
health-care facilities to implement Circular 
A-76, which prescribes policies for acquiring 
by contract commercial and industrial prod- 
ucts and services, including health services. 
Under Circular A-76, DM&S facilities are be- 
ing required to conduct a vast number of 
studies, approximately 4,000, to evaluate the 
comparative costs of having various func- 
tions performed by private contractors rather 
than, as they are now, by VA employees. 

The Committees are concerned about the 
conduct of these studies from three stand- 
points: First, the substantial costs involved 
(estimated as high as $29 million) must 
come from funds appropriated for the pro- 
vision of health-care services; second, con- 
tracting out may prove to be counterproduc- 
tive to the goal of good health care and not 
even to be cost-effective in the long run; 
and third, in light of the March 21, 1980, 
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opinion of the VA General Counsel conclud- 
ing that the contracting out of “basic medi- 
cal care operations of DM&S cannot be justi- 
fied .. . legally,” serious doubt exists that 
many of the functions being examined for 
purposes of their being contracted can law- 
fully be performed by private contractors. 
Thus, in anticipation of further close scru- 
tiny of the issues involved by both Commit- 
tees, including oversight hearings beginning 
shortly, the Committees believe that no fur- 
ther steps should be taken to implement 
Circular A-76 cost-comparison studies in VA 
health-care facilities unless the Congress has 
expressly decided to make funds available 
specifically for that particular purpose. 


Continued payment of pension to certain 
hospitalized veterans undergoing a pre- 
scribed program of rehabilitation 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment would amend section 3203(a) of title 
38 to provide that the non-service-connected 
pension of certain hospitalized veterans 
would not be reduced during certain periods 
of hospitalization. 

The Senate bill, effective on the date of 
enactment, would provide that, for the pur- 
poses of computing the length of the period 
of VA hospital or nursing home care after 
which a veteran's non-service-connected pen- 
sion is reduced, where the primary purpose 
of the care is the provision of a prescribed 
program of rehabilitation services only pe- 
riods of care that exceed 180 days within a 
12-month period would be counted as time 
during which the veteran is being furnished 
hospital or nursing home care. The House 
amendment, effective October 1, 1981, would 
exempt non-service-connected blinded vet- 
erans from the reduction in pension pro- 
visions if such veterans are enrolled in a VA 
blind rehabilitation program. 

The compromise agreement would provide 
that for the purpose of computing the length 
of hospital or nursing home care after which 
pension is reduced, a period of up to three 
additional calendar months would not be 
counted if the primary purpose of the care 
during that period is to furnish a prescribed 
program of rehabilitation services. The agree- 
ment would further authorize the Admin- 
istrator to preclude pension reduction for 
such additional months as are determined to 
be a period during which further rehabilita- 
tion services are needed and the primary pur- 
pose of the care continues to be rehabilita- 
tion. The provision would be effective on the 
date of enactment and would apply with re- 
spect to veterans admitted to a VA hospital 
or nursing home on or after such date. 

The Committees wish to emphasize that 
any further exclusions of months from pen- 
sion reduction by the Administrator would 
be required to be based on individual de- 
terminations that the prolonged period of 
hospital or nursing home care is actually nec- 
essary for rehabilitation purposes. The Com- 
mittees intend that the authority to grant 
extensions be exercised cautiously so as to 
avoid any unnecessarily lengthy stays in hos- 
pitals or nursing homes. 

The Committee also notes that the appli- 
cability of this provision for not counting 
certain periods of care when the primary 
purpose is rehabilitation does not depend 
upon the purpose for which the veteran was 
initially admitted. Tn those cases in which 
the veteran is initially admitted for acute 
care (or primarily for any other purpose than 
rehabilitation), the provision would become 
applicable at a later time when. during a 
continuous period of care. the primary pur- 
pose of care becomes rehabilitation. 

The Committees further note that the 
provision has been made effective on the 
date of the enactment and apvlicable to vet- 
erans admitted to VA hospitals or nursing 
homes on or after such date in order to fa- 
cilitate implementation of it. but voint out 
that with respect to veterans hospitalized 
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prior to the effective date for other than re- 
habilitation purposes whose pensions have 
been reduced, and who are in ne2d of a re- 
haoilitation program, the VA could, as neces- 
sary to create motivation for threir partici- 
pation in rehabilitation, discharge and 
readmit them for rehabilitation purposes 
and thereby secure the benefit of this pro- 
vision further. 


HEADSTONES, MARKERS, AND MEMORIAL AREAS 


Both the Senate bill and H.R. 1714 as 
passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 
amend section 906 of title 38, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, to expand the Administrators 
authority to furnish headstones and markers 
for placement in national cemeteries or local 
or private cemeteries in the case of veterans 
whose remains have not been recovered or 
identified or whose remains were buried at 
sea to permit the Administrator to furnish 
headstones or markers in such cases for 
placement in State cemeteries and to furnish 
them for placement in a cemetery in the 
cases of veterans whose remains were do- 
nated to science or were cremated and the 
ashes scattered. 

The House bill, but not the Senate bill, 
would provide that, in cases where no re- 
mains are interred, markers may also be fur- 
nished for placement in other appropriate 
locations as designated by the next of kin 
and approved by the Administrator. The 
Senate provision would apply to deaths oc- 
curring at any time, and the House provi- 
sion would apply to deaths occurring after 
December 7, 1941. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on the date of 
enactment (and applicable to deaths occur- 
ring at any time). 


Both the Senate bill and H.R. 1714 as 
passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 
amend section 1003(a) of title 38, effective 
October 1, 1981, to expand the requirement 
that the Administrator set aside, when 
available, certain areas in national ceme- 
teries for honorific purposes (specifically to 
honor the memories of members of the 
Armed Forces missing in action or whose 
remains have not been identified or recov- 
ered or have been buried at sea) to require 
that the Administrator also memorialize in 
that manner veterans (and members of the 
Armed Forces expressly in the House amend- 
ment) whose remains have been donated to 
science or cremated without interment. The 
Senate provision would apply with respect 
to deaths occurring at any time, and the 
House provision would apply with respect to 
deaths occurring after December 1, 1941. 


The compromise agreement contains this 
provision (including applicability to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces), effective on the 
date of enactment, applicable with respect to 
deaths occurring before, on, or after such 
date. 

Minimum-service requirement 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment would incorporate in title 38 (as 
a new section 3103A under the Senate bill, 
and as a new subsection (f) of section 3103 
under the House amendment) a general 
two-year minimum-service requirement for 
VA-administered benefits eligibility (and, in 
the Senate bill only, other title 38 benefits 
eligibility) for persons who initially enter 
active duty on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Thus, both the Senate and House provi- 
sions would, with respect to benefits admin- 
istered by the VA (and, in the Senate bill, 
also with respect to other title 38 benefits), 
replace and modify the minimum-service 
requirement in section 977 of title 10. which 
was added by section 1002(a) of Public Law 
96-342 (the Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act. 1981) and took effect on Sep- 
tember 8, 1980. the date of that law’s en- 
actment. The title 10 provision applies to 
all federal benefits based on active-duty 
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service but imposes a minimum-service re- 
quirement only with respect to enlisted 
personnel. 

Unaer both the Senate and House provi- 
sions olticers entering active duty on or after 
the date of enactment would be subject to 
the title 38 requirement as well as enlisted 
personnel who entered after September 7, 
1980; the minimum-service requirement 
would be made applicable to commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service (PHS) 
and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) who enter full-time 
duty on or after the date of enactment; the 
exception in the title 10 provision for hard- 
ship discharges would be continued in title 
38; and the exception in the title 10 provision 
for disability discharges would be continued 
in title 38 with a modification, effective (so 
as not to withdraw a benefit previously be- 
stowed) on the date of enactment, clarify- 
ing that this exception would apply only if 
the disabiilty had been incurred in line of 
duty. 

In addition, both the House and Senate 
versions would provide an exception for vet- 
erans who have compensable disabilities. In 
contracts, a title 10 exception now applies 
to those who have a disability—whether or 
not compensable—that was incurred during 
the period of enlistment and not the result 
of intentional misconduct nor incurred dur- 
ing a period of unauthorized absence. 


By basing this exception on compensablility, 
the Senate- and House-proposed title 38 pro- 
visions would restrict it so as to exclude 
(from the general exception for all benefits 
eligibility) those whose disabilities are so 
minor as to be non-compensable, but expand 
the exception to include those having dis- 
abilities that are incurred during an unau- 
thorized absence but are nevertheless con- 
sidered to have been incurred in line of duty 
under section 105(b) (1) of title 38 (and thus 
are, if of the required severity or type, com- 
pensable) if the individual was not avoiding 
duty by deserting or taking an unauthorized 
absence that materially interferred with the 
performance of military duties. The Senate 
version of this exception would apply retro- 
actively to all who initially enter active duty 
after September 7, 1980; the House version 
would apply only to those who enter active 
duty after the date of enactment. 


With respect to Servicemen's Groun Life 
Insurance (SGLI) benefits under chapter 19 
of title 38. which the VA had determined to 
be subiect to the title 10 provision, the 
Senate bill would provide an exception, 
retroactive to September 7. 1980. for the pay- 
ment of SGLI proceeds, under section 768 
(a)(1)(A) of title 38. which provides a 120- 
day “grace” period (uv to a one-year grace 
period for those who are totally disabled 
when dischareed) following the date of dis- 
charge. The House amendment would (by 
virtue of including the minimum-service re- 
quirement provision in section 3103 of title 
38. relating to bars to benefits. and under a 
VA determination that subsection (d) of 
that section provides an implied exception to 
the bars for all contractual insurance pro- 
grams) have the effect of providing a com- 
plete exception. effective with resvect to those 
who enter active duty after the date of en- 
actment. for SGLI and other chapter 19 in- 
surance programs, 


The Senate bill. but not the House amend- 
ment, would provide an exception, effective 
retroactively to September 7, 1980, for the 
provision of benefits for anv service- 
connected disabilitv. which would have the 
effect of authorizing the provision of bene- 
fits specifically for or in connection with 
service-connected but non-compensable dis- 
abilities (for examnle. certain outpatient 
dental care for recently discharged veterans, 
health care for the service-connected dis- 
abilities of certain former service members 
who have non-qualifying discharges, and 
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beneficiary travel reimbursement in con- 
nection with the provision of such care). 
Eligibility for a benefit specifically for or in 
connection with a service-connected dis- 
ability should not be confused with general 
benefits eligibility derived from the exception 
noted above for any veteran who has a com- 
pensable disability. 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would expressly: 

Preclude the provision of benefits to the 
survivors and dependents of veterans who 
initially enter active duty after September 7, 
1980, and would generally be ineligible for VA 
and title 38 benefits. 

Provide that, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, only the minimum-service 
requirements set forth in title 38 shall apply 
with respect to VA and title 38 benefits eligi- 
bility based on the service of a person who 
initially enters active duty after Septem- 
ber 7, 1980. 

Define the term benefits to include any 
right or privilege but not a refund of a par- 
ticipant’s unused contributions to the educa- 
tion benefits program under chapter 32, the 
Post-Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational As- 
sistance program (VEAP). 

Provide that the measure would have no 
effect on the provision of benefits prior to 
October 1, 1981. 

The compromise agreement incorporates 
provisions derived, with certain modifica- 
tions, from both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment. Thus, the compromise 
agreement includes the Senate provision that 
would make title 38 the exclusive source of 
any minimum-service requirements with re- 
spect to VA and title 38 benefits eligibility 
based on the service of those who initially 
enter active duty after September 7, 1980. 
The compromise agreement generally imposes 
a minimum-service requirement for such 
eligibility with respect to those who original- 
ly enlisted in a regular component of the 
Armed Forces after September 7, 1980, and 
any other person, including officers and cer- 
tain enlisted personnel, who—without having 
previously completed 24 months of con- 
tinuous active duty or been discharged up to 
90 days prior to the expiration of an enlist- 
ment under section 1171 of title 10 (con- 
venience of the government)—enters active 
duty (including full-time duty as a com- 
missioned oficerin PHS or NOAA) on or after 
the date of enactment. 

By using the same language as currently 
appears in section 977 of title 10 to describe 
the individuals who would have entered ac- 
tive duty after September 7. 1980, and before 
the date of enactment (“any person who 
originally enlists in a recular component of 
the Armed Forces [after September 7, 
1980]"). Committees intended to ensure that 
the general scope of the minimum-service 
recuirement is not expanded retroactively to 
include any new categories of personnel. 

Thus, with respect to the categories of 
personnel not covered by the title 10 provi- 
sion—commissioned officers of the Armed 
Forces, PHS. and NOAA and enlisted per- 
sonnel who had any service in a regular com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces before Septem- 
ber 7, 1980—the new title 38 minimum-serv- 
ice reculrement would apply prospectively 
only, that is, it would applv only to those 
entering on active duty after the date of 
enactment. 

The Committees also note their agreement 
with the VA's interpretation with respect to 
the title 10 minimum-service requirement 
that. in the case of a person who signed a de- 
layed-entry contract with one of the serv- 
ice branches prior to September 7, 1980, and 
pursuant to that contract was assigned to 
@ reserve component until entering on active 
duty after September 7, 1980, the date on 
which that person “originally” enlisted in 
& “regular component” of the Armed Forces 
is the date on which he or she actually en- 
tered on active duty. As a consequence, these 
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individuals have been considered by the VA 
to be within the scope of the title 10 provi- 
sion, and the Committees intend for that 
same interpretation to apply under the title 
38 provision. 

With certain exceptions, the minimum- 
service requirement would be the shorter of 
24 months of continuous active duty or the 
full period for which the individual was 
called or ordered to active duty. (The latter 
alternative would apply in the event that 
the armed services choose to offer initial en- 
listment pericds of less than two years; it 
would also apply to reservists who are or- 
dered to active duty for periods of less than 
two years.) 

With respect to determinations as to 
whether the minimum-service requirement 
has been fulfilled, the Committees note that, 
under VA regulations that are applied to 
existing minimum-service requirements (for 
example, the 180-day requirement for cer- 
tain peacetime veterans’ eligibility for VA 
home loan guaranties), certain non-duty 
periods are excluded, such as time lost on 
absence without leave (without pay) or 
under arrest without acquittal. The Commit - 
tees intend that the same exclusions be ap- 
plied under this new provision in computing 
the total amount of time served, but do not 
intend that such an exclusion be consid- 
ered a break in service for purposes of de- 
termining whether the individual's service 
was continuous. 

The Committees note that the new title 38 
provision would preclude, with respect to 
VA and other title 38 benefits, future oc- 
currences of the anomalous situation (which 
can occur under the title 10 provision) 
whereby an individual would not be subject 
to the minimum-service requirement if he 
or she had already served any period of ac- 
tive duty prior to September 7, 1980, cven 
though the period was less than two years. 

For example, an individual with a pre- 
September 7, 1980, active-duty enlistment 
period of as little as one day who enters a 
subsequent period of active duty after Sep- 
tember 7, 1980, is not subject to the mini- 
mum-service requirement in the title 10 pro- 
vision. The compromise agreement would 
prevent such results with respect to those 
entering a period of active duty after tne 
date of enactment, but would not take away 
any benefits eligibility that such persons 
may have by virtue of their prior service. 

The compromise agreement provides ex- 
ceptions to the minimume-service require- 
ment for: 

A person discharged under section 1171 
(discharges for the convenience of the gov- 
ernment up to 90 days prior to the expira- 
tion of an enlistment) or 1173 (hardship 
discharves for enlisted personnel who have 
dependents) of title 10. 

A person discharged for a disability in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty. The 
Committees note that, as a result of this 
modification (for purnoses of title 38 and 
other VA benefits elivibility) of the title 10 
exception for disability discharges to in- 
clude a requirement that the disability in- 
volved be incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty. those who originally enlisted after 
Sentember 7, 1980. and are discharged be- 
fore the date of enactment because of dis- 
ability that the VA determines not to have 
been so incurred or aggravated would lose, 
as of the date of enactment, any general 
title 38 and VA benefits elicibility that they 
had by virtue of the broader title 10 
exception. 

Moreover, the compromise agreement 
specifies that the general rreclusion of 
benefits would not be applied to: 

A person who has a disability that the 
Administrator has determined to be com- 
pensable. The Committees note that this ex- 
ception would be permanent and thus would 
not cease to apply if, following the Ad- 
ministrator'’s determination of compensa- 
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bility, the disability improved to the point 
of becoming non-compensable. On the other 
hand, the Committees note that, as a result 
of this modification (for purposes of title 
38 and other VA benefits eligibility) of the 
title 10 exception for certain persons who 
have disabilities that were incurred during 
service, an individual who originally en- 
listed after September 7, 1980, and was dis- 
charged before the date of enactment would 
lose, as of the date of enactment, any gen- 
eral title 38 and VA benefits eligibility 
that they had by virtue of the title 10 ex- 
‘ception as the result of a non-compensable 
disability. 

The provision of a benefit specifically for 
br. in connection with a service-connected 
disability, condition, or death. The Com- 
mittees note that this exception is derived 
from the Senate bill with a modification to 
clarify that it applies (as intended by the 
‘Senate provision) to benefits provided on 
tthe basis of a service-connected death, for 
‘example, the service-connected burial bene- 
‘at in section 907 of title 38. 

Any benefits under chapter 19 of title 38, 
relating to insurance. The compromise 
agreement would provide for the application 
of this exception (and the companion ex- 
ception noted below for survivors) retroac- 
tive to September 7, 1980, so as to ensure 
that no former service-member for survivor) 
loses any title 38 insurance benefits as the 
result of either the title 10 or this new 
title 38 minimum-service requirement. 

The compromise agreement expressly pre- 
cludes, with certain exceptions, the provision 
of VA and title 38 benefits to the survivors 
and dependents of veterans as to whom the 
new provision requires the denial of bene- 
fits. The exceptions to this preclusion are 
benefits under chapters 19 (insurance) and 
37 (home loans). The Committees note that 
this provision would not provide an excep- 
tion to the preclusion of benefits for the 
survivors or dependents of a veteran in those 
cases where the veteran failed to fulfill the 
minimum-service requirement and is thus 
eligible only for benefits for or in connec- 
tion with a non-compensable disability or 
condition. 

The compromise agreement also defines 
the term “benefit” to include anv right or 
privilege but not a refund of & participant's 
unused contributions under the education 
benefits program under chapter 32 (Post- 
Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Program (VEAP)). The Committees 
note that, although they intend the term 
“benefits” to be broadly construed so as to 
include all title 38 and VA benefits and 
services of value that are provided to vet- 
erans, survivors, and dependents, it is not 
the Committees’ intention that this new 
subsection be construed as having any ef- 
fect at all on any procedural rights, privi- 
leges, or opportunities that are afforded in 
connection with any benefit—such as coun- 
seling services through which individuals 
are advised as to what, if any, benefits they 
may be eligible for and are assisted in mak- 
ing apvlication for bene*ts. and riehts in 
connection with the adjudication of claims 
for benefits. 

In addition, the compromise agreement 
specifies that the new title 38 minimum- 
service requirement provision would not ap- 
ply so as to withdraw entitlement to any 
benefit provided under law before the date 
of enactment and that, In the case of & per- 
son who received a certificate of eligibility 
for a VA home-loan guaranty under chapter 
37 of title 38 before the date of enactment, 
he or she would continue thereafter to be 
eligible for that benefit. With respect to the 
provision to continue the VA guaranty eligi- 
bility in cases in which the certificate has 
already been issued, the Committees note 
that they are advised by the VA that re- 
covery of such certificates would be admin- 
istratively infeasible and that the integrity 
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of the guaranty program requires that they 
be given effect. 
Radiation literature review 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would require, effective on the date of 
enactment, the VA to conduct a review of 
the scientific and medical literature relating 
to the long-term health effects in humans of 
exposure to radiation from nuclear weapons 
tests and thereafter issue appropriate regu- 
lations for the resolution of claims based on 
such exposure. 

The Senate recedes. 

Chapter 35 delimiting period modification 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 2 of Public Law 
90-631 to provide, effective on the date ot 
enactment, that in the case of a spouse of a 
veteran whose death occurred prior to De- 
cember 1, 1968 (the effective date of that 
law), but whose death was not determined 
to be service-connected until after such 
date, the spouse’s delimiting period for the 
use of VA educational assistance benefits 
would begin on the date on which the death 
was determined to be service connected. The 
Senate bill would also amend, effective on 
the date of enactment, the criteria, in sec- 
tion 1712(b) of title 38, relating to the meas- 
urement of delimiting periods for spouses 
and surviving spouses to codify the VA's 
interpretation that the 10-year delimiting 
periods of certain surviving spouses are meas- 
ured from the date on which the Adminis- 
trator determines that the veteran died of a 
service-connected disability. 

The House recedes. 

Waiver of pro-rata refund policy requirement 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1776 of title 38, 
effective on the date of enactment, to permit 
the Administrator to waive, in the case of a 
public institution of higher learning that is 
a candidate for accreditation, the require- 
ment that non-accredited institutions of 
higher learning maintain a pro-rata refund 
policy when the Administrator determines 
that the small amount of tuition, fees, and 
other charges at the institution make such 
a requirement an undue administrative 
burden. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
clarifying the type of educational institu- 
tion that would be eligible for such a waiver. 

The Committees have become aware of in- 
stances where educational benefits have been 
denied solely because a veteran's courses, to 
be pursued at a newly established commu- 
nity college, were not yet accredited and the 
college lacked the requisite refund policy. In 
some of these cases, the institutions involved 
were founded to meet the needs of their 
communities and were the only such insti- 
tutions in the immediate vicinity. In such 
cases, although too new to have obtained 
accreditation, the institution had acquired 
“candidate” status, reflecting the potential 
eventually to become fully accredited, and 
the tuition and fees charged were governed 
by a State law providing for modest rates, 
with no provision for refunds. The Com- 
mittees note that adoption of a pro-rata re- 
fund policy by the concerned colleges in such 
& situation would be unrealistic in terms of 
the small amounts of any refunds involved. 

In the particular circumstances described 
above, the Committees believe that waiver 
of the pro-rata refund requirement would be 
merited. The Committees intend, however, 
that the VA narrowly construe and apply this 
provision which has been carefully drawn 
to provide relief only where compliance with 
the pro-rata refund requirement would be 
unduly burdensome and unrealistic due to 
the disproportionate administrative costs of 
refunding nominal amounts. This should be 
balanced, however, with the continuing need 
to guard against abuse by those who would 
seek to take advantage of veterans receiv- 
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ing federal benefits. The Committees expect 
the VA to monitor closely any waivers 
granted, and act promptly against any dis- 
covered abuse. 

Hospital naming 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would, effective on the date of en- 
actment, name the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in Reno, Nevada, the “Ioan- 
nis A. Lougaris VA Medical Center.” 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would also, effective on the date of en- 
actment, name the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
the “Louis A. Johnson Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Medical Center.” The Committees note 
that this proposal regarding the Clarksburg 
facility has been approved by the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee’s Screening Group 
for naming of VA medical facilities as me:t- 
ing all criteria under the House Committee's 
guidelines on hospital namings: namely that 
the proposal is sponsored by the entire State 
delegation in the House and is endorsed in 
writing by the State component of each of 
the Congressionally chartered veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and generally, that the Individ- 
ual to be honored is a deceased veteran of a 
period of war who completed at least 25 
years of employment in the Federal service 
or was the recipient of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment make provision for the effective dates 
of the various provisions of the respective 
bills. 

The compromise agreement provides that 
the provisions of titles I, II, and III would be 
effective on October 1, 1981, and, except as 
otherwise provided, the provisions of titles 
IV, V, and VI would be effective on the date 
of enactment; other provisions which would 
be effective on other specified dates or under 
specified circumstances are discussed else- 
where in this explanatory statement.@ 
VETERANS' DISABILITY COMPENSATION, HOUSING, 

AND MEMORIAL BENEFITS AMENDMENTS OF 

1981—COMPROMISE AGREEMENT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise on this first day of a new 
fiscal year and join the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in urging the Senate to approve 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
amendments of the House to S. 917, the 
proposed Veterans’ Disability Compen- 
sation, Housing, and Memorial Benefits 
Amendments of 1981. The provisions of 
the Senate substitute amendment em- 
body a compromise agreed to after ex- 
tensive negotiations between the two 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees. 

The compromise agreement contains 
provisions derived from S. 917 as passed 
by the Senate on July 24 and from the 
House substitute amendment to that leg- 
islation, the proposed Veterans’ Com- 
pensation Amendments of 1981, as 
passed by the House in the nature of a 
substitute to S. 917 on September 21. We 
are acting most expeditiously, I believe— 
within 10 days of receiving the measure 
back from the other body with its sub- 
stitute amendment. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the committees, I believe the pending 
legislation represents a fair compromise 
of the differences between the two bodies 
on this legislation, the basic purposes of 
which lie at the very heart of veterans’ 
programs—securing fair and just ben- 
efits for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans. 
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The recognition of the sacrifices made 
and the hardships incurred by our Na- 
tion’s veterans are best reflected in our 
commitment to assuring that we meet 
the needs of those who bear the scars 
of battle and the dependents and sur- 
vivors of those veterans who made the 
supreme sacrifice as the result of service 
to our country. 

The needs of veterans who suffer from 
service-connected disabilities and the 
survivors of veterans who died from 
service-connected causes must always be 
our No. 1 priority in dealing with VA 
programs—a sacred commitment which 
must be kept as a fundamental part of 
past national defense efforts as well as 
of our capability of assuring our rational 
security in the future. 

This bill stands clearly for the prop- 
osition that, even in this time of severe 
budgetary constraints, the Congress is 
fully dedicated to honoring this Nation’s 
debt to those veterans who have given 
so much of their health and lives so that 
all of us can live in freedom today. 

Mr. President, the Senate’s position 
on the matters addressed in the legisla- 
tion—including a number of provisions 
derived from measures that I, joined by 
several of my colleagues on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, introduced earlier 
this year—are well represented in the 
compromise agreement. I believe that a 
number of provisions of the compromise 
agreement are particularly noteworthy, 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
to discuss them. 

VA SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABILITY COMPENSA- 
TION RATE INCREASES 

Mr. President, title I of the pending 
compromise agreement would provide in- 
creases, effective October 1, 1981, averag- 
ing 11.2 percent in the basic rates of 
service-connected disability compensa- 
tion. Our yardstick for this increase, as 
has been the Senate’s guiding philosophy 
for a number of years now, has been to 
provide an increase averaging no less 
than the increases in social security and 
Me pension rates effective the preceding 
July. 

The Senate bill, Mr. President, would 
have provided for an 11.2-percent across- 
the-board increase in these allowances 
and rates. The House amendment would 
have increased the basic rates by an av- 
erage of 11.3 percent and the other rates 
and allowances by 11.3 percent. The per- 
centage increases in the House amend- 
ment varied for each rercentile, ranging 
from 7.4 percent of those rated 10-per- 
cent service-connected-disabled to 20.1 
percent for those rated 90 percent. 

The theory of the House for the varia- 
tion was to adjust the scale so that vet- 
erans with a greater disability receive a 
greater proportionate share of the in- 
crease. We generally concurred with the 
need for making such differential adjust- 
ments to provide more equitable rates at 
the upper range of the disability scale in 
relationship to the rates for those with 
100-percent service-connected disabili- 
ties. However. we sought to simplify the 
way in which this result would be accom- 
plished by providing for three ascending 
percentage increases for each triad of 
percentiles. 

Thus, Mr. President, the rates of in- 
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creases in the compromise agreement are 
as follows: For veterans rated 100-per- 
cent disabled, 11.2 percent; for veterans 
rated 70- through 90-percent disabled, 20 
percent; for veterans rated 40- through 
60-percent disabled, 12.6 percent; and for 
veterans rated 10- through 30-percent 
disabled, 8.0 percent. Title I of the com- 
promise agreement would also provide, 
as did the Senate-passed bili, for 11.2- 
percent increases, effective October 1, 
1981, in the rates of special monthly 
compensation payable to veterans for 
certain severe disabilities, the annual 
clothing allowance for certain severely 
disabled veterans, and the dependents’ 
allowances payable to veterans rated 30 
percent or more disabled. Title II would 
increase by 11.2 percent the rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation— 
DIC—payable to surviving spouses and 
children of veterans whose deaths were 
service connected. 

Thus, the compromise agreement pro- 
vides for a much-needed cost-of-living 
increase in the rates of compensation for 
almost 2.3 million service-connected dis- 
abled veterans and in rates of DIC for 
almost 325,000 survivors of veterans who 
died of service-connected causes. It is my 
understanding that, if this measure is 
signed into law by October 19, the VA 
plans to issue by mid-November supple- 
mental checks reflecting the increase for 
the month of October and that the 
checks issued for the month of Novem- 
ber—those received on December 1—will 
reflect the new benefit rates. 

AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE AND ADAPTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AMENDMENTS 

Mr. President, title III of the compro- 
mise agreement would increase from 
$3,800 to $4,400 effective October 1, 1981, 
the amount of the automobile assistance 
allowance provided by the VA to veterans 
with certain severe, service-connected 
disabilities and would extend, also effec- 
tive October 1, 1981, eligibility for the 
provision of automobile adaptive equip- 
ment to certain other service-connected 
disabled veterans. 

These provisions are derived from a 
measure that I, joined by Senators Ran- 
DOLPH, MATSUNAGA, DECONCINI, THUR- 
MOND, STAFFORD, and MITCHELL, intro- 
duced early in this session—S. 416, the 
proposed Automobile Assistance and 
regs Me Equipment Amendments of 

Under the program of automobile as- 
sistance—first established in 1946—vet- 
erans who have suffered the service-con- 
nected loss or loss of use of one or both 
feet or hands or _ service-connected 
blindness are entitled to a one-time VA 
grant to assist them in purchasing an 
automobile, Since the effective date of 
the last increase, which I authored in 
1978, to the current level of $3,800—Oc- 
tober 1, 1978—the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Consumer Price Index component 
for new automobiles has increased more 
than 22 percent. 

Thus, the compromise agreement, by 
increasing the automobile assistance al- 
lowance to $4,400 will help to prevent the 
value of this benefit from being over- 
taken by inflation. Although the increase 
is not as much as I had proposed in 
S. 416 and the Senate approved on July 
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24—an increase to $5,000—I am pleased 
that members of the House committee 
were Willing to meet us half way on this 
provision in recognition of the need for 
a reasonable increase. 

Mr. Fresident, the compromise agree- 
ment provision to extend, as I proposed 
in S. 416 and the Senate approved in 
S. 917, eligibility for adaptive equipment 
to certain individuals not eligble for the 
automobile purchase grant would pro- 
vide eligibility under specified circum- 
stances to a veteran who is entitled to 
service-connected compensati»n for an- 
kylosis of one or both knees, or one or 
both hips, but who is not considered to 
have lost the use of a lower extremity. 


I am very pleased that both Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees share my view that 
it is appropriate that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assist these veterans with the 
cost of the adaptive equipment neces- 
sary for them to operate a motor vehicle. 
In this case, the compromise agreement 
provides that the award would be made 
to provide adaptive equipment to over- 
come the resulting disability if the 
equipment is determined necessary for 
the veteran to satisfy his or her State's 
drivers’ licensing laws or regulations and 
is determined by the VA's Chief Medical 
Director to be necessary for the veteran 
to operate his or her motor vehicle 
safely. 

INCREASE IN SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING 

ASSISTANCE 

Section 502 of the compromise agree- 
ment would increase from $30,000 to 
$32,500, effective on the date of enact- 
ment, the maximum amount payable in 
specially adapted housing assistance 
under chapter 21 of title 38 to certain 
veterans with total and permanent serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. Under chapter 
21 those veterans whose disabilities nec- 
essitate structural adaptations are eligi- 
ble for a grant not to exceed 50 percent 
of the cost of a home and the necessary 
land, up to the prescribed maximum. 


This provision in the compromise 
agreement derives from the provisions 
of another measure I introduced earlier 
this year—S. 415—with the same co- 
sponsor as for S. 416. That measure 
would have provided an increase in the 
amount of maximum assistance to $35,- 
000 and the committee and the Senate 
adopted that level in S. 917. Again, the 
House committee was willing to meet us 
half way in agreeing to an increase to 
the $32,500 level, the first increase since 
October 1, 1978. Thus, the compromise 
agreement will enable many in this spe- 
cial group of veterans eligible for the 
specially adapted housing assistance 
program to obtain assistance approxi- 
mating 50 percent of the cost of their 
homes. 

MOBILE HOME LOANS 

Mr. President, section 503 of the com- 
promise agreement represents a provi- 
sion that I authored which was incor- 
porated in S. 917 by virtue of a committee 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. BAKER), on behalf 
of Senator Srmmpson and myself, during 
the Senate’s consideration of S. 917 on 
July 24. 

This provision would amend section 
1819 of title 38, relating to VA loan guar- 
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anties for the purchase of mobile homes 
and mobile home lots, to extend the 
maximum lengths of maturity of the 
various types of loans for such pur- 
chases that may be guaranteed by the 
VA and would thus conform the maxi- 
mum terms of such loans guaranteed by 
the VA to the corresponding new maxi- 
mum terms for FHA-insured manufac- 
tured housing loans that were enacted by 
Public Law 97-35, the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

VA and FHA loans, as well as other 
Federal commitments, are often pooled 
in large denominations and then sold on 
the secondary market. However, in order 
to pool such loans, the maturity dates 
need to be comparable so that all the 
loans in the pool mature at the same 
time. Facilitating the combined packag- 
ing of these loans for sale in the second- 
ary market would serve to increase the 
overall availability of credit for veterans 
and would thus benefit veterans who 
se to purchase manufactured hous- 
ng. 

Thus, I proposed and both Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees have agreed to in- 
crease the maturity dates of VA-guaran- 
teed loans from 15 to 20 years in the case 
of loans for a single-wide home and for 
a single-wide home and a lot; from 20 
to 23 years for a double-wide home; and 
from 20 to 25 years for a double-wide 
home and a lot. 


Mr. President, I welcome the admin- 
istration's support for this provision as 
set forth in a September 10, 1981, letter, 
which I ask unanimous consent to be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS, 

Washington, D.C., September 10, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CRANSTON: We are advised 
that two measures are currently pending be- 
fore your Committee proposing to extend the 
maximum repayment term of VA guaranteed 
mobile home loans. 

One measure is H.R. 4085, 97th Congress; 
the other is S. 917, 97th Congress. The mobile 
home loan term extension is Included In sec- 
tion 405 of this latter measure, which was 
added as a floor amendment when it was 
passed by the Senate. 120 Cong. Rec. S 8409 
(daily ed. July 24, 1981). 

For the reasons stated below, the Veterans 
Administration supports such an extension, 
but would prefer the terms currently set 
forth in 8: 917. 

Both bills would extend the term of loans 
for the purchase of single-wide units, either 
with or without a lot. from 15 years and 32 
days to 20 years and 32 days. Both would also 
extend the term of a loan for the purchase of 
a double-wide mobile home plus lot from 
20 years and 32 days to 25 years and 32 days. 
Under S. 917, the term of a loan for the pur- 
chase of a double-wide unit without a lot 
would be extended from the present 20 years 
and 32 days to 23 years and 32 days, whereas 
under H.R. 4085 the period would be 25 years 
and 32 days. In addition, under S. 917, the 
term of a loan for the purchase of a lot only 
would remain at 15 years and 32 days, while 
H.R. 4085 would extend the term of such loan 
to 20 years and 32 days. 

An extension of the terms of mobile home 
loans insured by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development under section 2 of 
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the National Housing Act was made by sec- 
tion 338 of the Omnibus Budget Reconcilla- 
tion Act of 1981, Pub. L. No. 97-35. 

The new terms of HUD insured mobile 
home loans are identical with those con- 
tained in S. 917. 

The loans placed in Government National 
Mortgage Corporation (GNMA) mortgage 
pools must have similar terms and condi- 
tions. The proposed extension of the maxi- 
mum repayment term of VA mobile home 
loans would facilitate the pooling of these 
VA loans with FHA title I loans which, in 
turn, would help increase the availability of 
funding for VA loans. 

Enactment of an extension of the mobile 
home loan term would result in insignificant 
costs. 

We have been advised by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to the 
Congress from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY L. STARBUCK, 
Chief Benefits Director. 
PAYMENT OF PENSION DURING CERTAIN PERIODS 
OF HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Section 602 of the 
compromise agreement, Mr. President, 
would amend section 3203(a). of title 38 
to provide that the non-service-con- 
nected pension of certain hospitalized 
veterans not be reduced during certain 
periods of hospitalization during which 
the primary purpose of care is the provi- 
sion of a prescribed program of rehabili- 
tation services. This provision in the 
compromise agreement is based on pro- 
visions contained in both the Senate- 
and House-passed versions of this legis- 
lation designed to remove a disincentive 
for non-service-connected disabled vet- 
erans to participate in programs of 
rehabilitation. 

The House-passed provision would 
have applied only to blinded veterans 
participating in a VA blind rehabilita- 
tion program. The Senate provision in- 
cluded my proposal to apply this concept 
to all VA pension recipients participat- 
ing in VA rehabilitation programs rather 
than limit it only to blinded veterans. 

Iam grateful that the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee shared my very 
strong feeling that this disincentive to 
participation in rehabilitation programs 
should be eliminated generally. 

MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr. President, the compromise agree- 
ment also contains provisions in which 
I have a particular interest pertaining to 
educational assistance benefits under 
title 38. 

First, the compromise agreement 
would amend a free-standing provision 
of Public Law 90-31 in order to modify 
the manner in which the delimiting pe- 
riod is measured in the case of a surviv- 
ing spouse under chapter 35 for VA edu- 
cational assistance for survivors and 
dependents. This provision, which I de- 
veloped in consultation with the House 
committee and the VA, is designed to 
correct an inequity in existing law that 
came to the attention of the committee 
earlier this year. 

Second, the amendment would amend 
chapter 36 of title 38 to provide for a 
waiver of a pro-rata refund requirement 
in the case of certain public institutions. 
This provision was incorporated in the 
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Senate-passed version of S. 917 on the 
initiative of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcin1) and is designed to deal 
with a particular situation which, ac- 
cording to the VA, is unique to Arizona. 


VA ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION AND 
STAFFING LEVEL PROVISIONS 


Mr. President, section 601 of the com- 
promise agreement includes two very sig- 
nificant provisions, representing compro- 
mises with respect to provisions in the 
House amendment, that are designed to 
protect the integrity and efficiency of VA 
program operations. The first provision 
would require advance notice to the Con- 
gress of administrative reorganizations 
involving substantial reductions of em- 
ployment levels in VA facilities and of- 
fices. The second provision would pro- 
hibit the use of funds appropriated for 
certain VA health care accounts for— 
and prohibit any VA employee paid from 
such funds from undertaking—the con- 
duct of certain cost-comparison studies. 

VA ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATIONS 


Under the provision requiring advance 
notice to Congress of certain reorgani- 
zations, the Administrator would not be 
able to take action to implement any re- 
organization which involves specified 
levels of employment reductions and 
which has not been fully accomplished 
before the date of the enactment of this 
measure unless the Administrator has, no 
later than the date that the President 
submits the budget in January for the 
upcoming fiscal year, provided Congress 
with a detailed plan and justification for 
the reorganization. Thereafter, the 
planned reorganization would be pro- 
hibited from beginning to be imple- 
mented in any manner until the follow- 
ing October 1. 

This provision would apply to planned 
employment reductions of 10 percent or 
more in any fiscal year of the number 
of fulltime-employee equivalents— 
FTEE’s—permanently assigned to any 
VA office or facility that has 25 or more 
employees permanently assigned to it or 
is a free-standing outpatient clinic. This 
provision would also apply to employ- 
ment reductions that would reduce the 
number of FTEE’s permanently assigned 
to such an office, facility, or outpatient 
clinic in any fiscal year by a percentage 
which, when added to a percentage re- 
duction made by an administrative dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, is 15 per- 
cent or more. 

Mr. President, I support this provision 
because I believe that, during these times 
of great pressure to reduce Federal pro- 
grams, there is a great risk that unwise, 
substantial reorganizations that would 
impair the VA’s ability to provide essen- 
tial services to veterans may be forced 
on the agency. 

Part of the reason for my concern in 
this regard springs from the extremely 
impractical reorganization proposed in 
March of this year as the result of an 
arbitrary $38-million cut in the Presi- 
dent's budget request for the VA gen- 
eral operating expenses—GOE—account. 
That proposed March GOE cut, if it had 
been approved by the Congress, would 
have required a more than 2,000 FTEE 
reduction in VA nonhealth care employ- 
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ment levels. The only means that the 
agency could conceive of to implement 
the bulk of that reduction was a massive 
consolidation of its over 50 regional of- 
fices into three or fewer large regional 
centers. 

This proposal—besides being impos- 
sible even to begin to implement in the 
course of 1 fiscal year—would have had 
a serious adverse impact on the effective © 
administration of numerous veterans’ 
entitlement programs. In the budget and 
appropriations processes thus far com- 
pleted for fiscal year 1982, the Congress 
has rejected the proposed cut, and the re- 
organization plan was shelved tempo- 
rarily. 

However, it has now apparently been 
dusted off by the Office of Management 
and Budget as a basis for justifying in 
substantial part the President’s Septem- 
ber 28 proposed reduction—right back to 
the exact figure proposed by the Presi- 
dent on March 10—of $55.8 million from 
the GOE account level approved by the 
House of Representatives in the fiscal 
year 1982 HUD-Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Act conference report 
and approved only yesterday by the Con- 
gress in the fiscal year 1982 continuing 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 325, 
as the level through November 20. 


I would also emphasize, Mr. President, 
that this provision would not itself erect 
any barriers to the implementation, after 
the expiration of the advance notice 
period, of a planned reorganization. It 
would simply give the Congress a realistic 
opportunity to assess the plan and, if 
the Congress were in strong disagree- 
ment with the proposed reorganization 
or any particular aspect of it, to take 
appropriate oversight or, if necessary, 
legislative action to halt, limit, or other- 
wise modify the plan. The availability of 
the traditional annual compensation rate 
increase bill or of an appropriations 
measure each year would provide a con- 
venient and timely vehicle for such leg- 
islative action if Congress should find it 
necessary to act adverse to such a 
planned reorganization. 

CIRCULAR A-76 STUDIES 


The second, related provision pertains 
to plans currently underway to imple- 
ment Office of Management and Budget 
Circular A-76 in the VA's Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. Circular A-76 
prescribes administrative policies for 
Federal agencies acquiring by contract 
commercial and industrial products and 
services, including health services. Un- 
der that circular, VA health care facil- 
ities across the Nation are being required 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
to conduct a vast number of studies, ap- 
proximately 4,000, to evaluate the com- 
parative costs of having various func- 
tions performed by private contractors 
rather than, as they now are, by VA em- 
ployees. Under the circular, when those 
studies show that the services involved 
could be obtained more cheaply from pri- 
vate contractors, the agency would be 
required to proceed to acquire them by 
contract. 

The provision in the compromise 
agreement would, effective on the date of 
enactment, require the cessation of ac- 
tivities to carry out those studies in VA 
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health care facilities until such time as 
the Congress Pat over! ape appropri- 
funds available for them. 

"y President, during the debate on the 
continuing resolution last week (Con- 
gressional Record 510481, daily ed. Sep- 
tember 25, 1981), I expressed the con- 
cerns that I have about the diversion of 
VA health-care funding to condutt these 
studies and about the push to contract 
out services currently being performed 
by VA health care facility employees. 

Summarized briefly those concerns, 
which both Committees on Veterans 
Affairs fully share are: First, the sub- 
stantial costs involved—estimated at as 
high as $29 million—are being taken 
from funds appropriated for the provi- 
sion of health care services; second, con- 
tracting out may prove to be counterpro- 
ductive to the goal of good health care 
and may not even be cost-effective in the 
long run; and third, in light of the March 
21, 1980, opinion of the VA General 
Counsel concluding that the contracting 
out of “basic medical care operations of 
D. M. & S. cannot be justified * * * 
legally,” serious doubt exists that many 
of the functions being examined for pur- 
poses of their being contracted can law- 
fully be performed by private contrac- 
tors. 

Because of these concerns, on Septem- 
ber 22, the other minority members of 
the Senate committee joined me in a let- 
ter to our distinguished colleague, the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. SIMP- 
son), recommending that a provision 
specifically along the lines of the one we 
are now proposing be included in this 
compromise agreement. On that same 
date, the other minority members and I 
also addressed a letter to the chairman 
to urge that the committee hold over- 
sight hearings on these issues in October. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter be inserted 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1981. 
Hon. Avan K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: As you know, on July 29, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration published in the Fed- 
eral Register a schedule setting forth a time- 
table for VA action to “study certain com- 
mercial-industrial type activities” (CITAs) 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
(DM&S) as part of the agency's compliance 
with OMB Circular A-76. 

We recognize thar there is a need to find 
economies in the VA budget, but we are con- 
cerned that there are many questions about 
the impact of OMB Circular A-76 on DM&S 
that should be answered before the VA goes 
forward in the manner anticipated by that 
Circular with wide-scale and very costly 
(some estimates are as high as $29 million) 
surveys of the feasibility of contracting out 
functions currently performed by DM&S em- 
ployees. 

Among the questions that we believe must 
be answered satisfactorily are ones concern- 
ing the impact on the overall ability of 
DM&S to fulfill its various missions, espe- 
cially its primary mission of providing qual- 
ity health care to eligible veterans and, in 
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fact, whether A-76, as applied to those func- 
tions of DM&S that relate directly to this 
primary mission, is consistent with the stat- 
utory responsibilities of DM&S set forth in 
title 38. In an opinion issued on March 21, 
1980, the VA's General Counsel ruled that, 
in light of the specific statutory structure 
and functions of DM&S, “the application of 
A-76 to the basic medical care operations of 
DM&S cannot be justified legally. .. .” 

As an example of the possible impact of 
Circular A-76 on DM&S, one of the CITAs 
that was listed for review in the schedule 
published in the Federal Register was food 
services, including preparation and delivery 
services. Many persons famillar with the 
DM&S system and with other health-care 
systems generally have suggested very per- 
suasively that a medical center's dietetics 
service is an integral part of the health-care 
system and, thus, have questioned the re- 
sult of such a contracting in terms of effec- 
tive management of overall health care. 

Questions have also been raised about the 
agency's ability to provide uninterrupted 
health care to eligible veterans if some, many, 
or most important functions were carried 
out by an outside contractor and the con- 
tractor became unable to provide the con- 
tracted services because of an employee work 
action, such as a strike, a result that is for- 
bidden by current law. Another concern 
that has been raised about the impact of 
Circular A-76 is the possibility that once 
the agency contracts with a private entity 
for a service it will lose the capacity to per- 
form the function in-house itself; in areas 
where there is only one qualified contractor 
available, that contractor would be in a 
position to demand increasingly greater fees 
for performing the function. We have re- 
ceived reports of such situations that have 
already occurred but have not yet had the 
opportunity to verify them, 

Among those expressing concerns to us 
about Circular A-76 have been VA employees, 
both individually and collectively. We have 
also heard from organizations representing 
these employees. Naturally, many employees 
have expressed legitimate concerns about the 
impact of Circular A-76 on their own posi- 
tions. Many also have raised larger concerns 
about the VA's overall ability to provide 
quality health care when many of the pro- 
viders lack employee identification with or 
loyalty to the system. 

Hence, we strongly question whether the 
initial phase of the agency's compliance with 
Circular A-76, as set forth in the Federal 
Register notice, in view of the very signifi- 
cant investment of funds, time, and effort 
that will be required, is warranted until there 
is a more complete understanding of whether 
and to what extent DM&S is being legally 
and properly required to comply with Circu- 
lar A-76. 

In light of these and other concerns, we 
strongly urge that the Committee hold at 
least one day of oversight hearings in Octo- 
ber at which the Administration, including 
representatives of OMB involved with Circu- 
lar A-76, veterans and veterans’ organiza- 
tions, VA employees and organizations who 
represent these employees, and others con- 
cerned could testify. 

With warm regards, 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Thus, Mr. President, 
I am pleased that both committees have 
determined that further close scrutiny 
of the issues involved is needed and will 
conduct oversight hearings in the near 
future. In the meantime, the committees 
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believe—and have provided legislatively 
in the compomise agreement—that no 
further steps should be taken to imple- 
ment Circular A-76 cost-compar-son 
studies in VA health care facilities unless 
and until the Congress expressly decides 
to make funds available specifically for 
that particular purpose. 
MEDICAL PERSONNEL STAFFING 


Mr. President, section 601 of the com- 
promise agreement also provides, effec- 
tive October 1, 1981, a needed clarifica- 
tion of section 5010(a) (4) of title 38, re- 
lating to VA medical personnel staffing 
levels. Present section 5010(a)(4) re- 
quires that, after the enactment of each 
law making appropriations to the VA, 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget provide the VA with 
the authority, together with the funds 
needed to carry out such authority, to 
employ not less than the numbers of em- 
ployees for which the Congress has ap- 
propriate funds in three named VA 
health care accounts—medical care, 
medical, and prosthetic research, and 
medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses. 

That section further requires the Di- 
rector of OMB, within specified time 
periods, to certify to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress and to the 
Comptroller General that the personnel 
ceilings and funding have been provided 
to the VA and requires the Comptroller 
General to report to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress on the Di- 
rector’s certification. 

The compromise agreement contains a 
provision amending section 5010(a) (4) 
solely for the purpose of clarifying that 
it applies to an appropriation law— 
such as a continuing resolution—that 
provides funding for only part of a fiscal 
year. This clarification of section 5010 
(a) (4) is needed in light of the position 
taken by OMB that the OMB Director’s 
obligation under that section to provide 
funded personnel ceilings applies only 
when funds have been appropriated for 
a full fiscal year for the VA health care 
accounts involved and that the OMB 
Director thus has no obligation under 
section 5010(a) (4) in connection with a 
continuing resolution expiring before the 
end of a fiscal year. 

Mr. President. this issue came to light 
in connection with a July 31, 1981, letter 
that I wrote to the Director of OMB 
questioning the adequacy of the July 1, 
1981, certification he had provided under 
section 5010(a) (4) following the enact- 
ment of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions and Rescission Act, 1981, Public 
Law 97-12. In a September 9. 1981. re- 
sponse that I received from the counsel 
to the OMB Director, he took the posi- 
tion that I have just described with re- 
spect to the Director’s obligations under 
a continuing resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this exchange of corresrond- 
ence be inserted in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALAN: I certify that I have provided 
to the Medical Care, Medical and Prosthetic 
Research, and Medical Administration and 
Miscellaneous Operating Expense accounts of 
the Veterans Administration all funds for 
those accounts provided by the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission Act of 
1981 (P.L. 97-12). FTE staffing allowances for 
these three accounts for fiscal year 1981 are 
184,909, 4,443, and 853, respectively. 


This certification is voluntarily forwarded 
notwithstanding the determination of the 
Counsel of the Office of Management and 
Budget, adhering to the determination made 
during the prior Administration, that no 
certification is required for periods covering 
less than a full fiscal year by Section 5010 
(a) (4) (B) of Title 38, United States Code. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. STOCKMAN, Director. 

Identical letters sent to: Honorable G. V. 
Montgomery, Honorable Milton J. Socolar. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1981. 
Hon. Davip A. STOCKMAN, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Davip: I recently saw a copy of your 
letter of July 1 to Senator Alan Simpson in 
his capacity as the Chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, in which you certified 
that you had provided to three VA appro- 
priations accounts (the Medical Care, Medi- 
cal and Prosthetic Research, and Medical Ad- 
mjnistration and Miscellaneous Operating 
Exnns accounts) “all funds” for these ac- 
counts provided by the Supplemental Appro- 
priations and Rescission Act of 1981 (Public 
Law 97-12). 

I have two concerns with regard to this 
letter, First, as the principal author In the 
Senate of section 301 of Public Law 96-151, 
which added paragraph (4) to section 5010 
(a) of title 38, United States Code, I am 
unaware of any basis for the assertion, as 
made in your letter, that “no certification 
is required [by section 5010(a) (4)(B)] for 
periods covering less than a full fiscal year”. 
In fact, I believe that the phrasing in the 
law as enacted by the Congress regarding 
the nature of the obligation established by 
this law—"“[w]ith respect to each law mak- 
ing appropriations for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’ (section 5010(a) (4) (A)—emphasis 
added) —indicates the clear intention of the 
Congress that the certification obligation is 
applicable with reference to all appropria- 
tions actions affecting the VA, not simply 
to those actions providing appropriation for 
a full year. I would appreciate a copy of any 
analysis available to you that reaches a con- 
trary result. 

My second concern relates to the substance 
of the obligation established by section 5010 
(a) (4) (B). Under that provision, you, as the 
Director of OMB, are required to provide the 
VA with the “funded personnel ceiling [| (for 
which appropriations have been made) | and 
the funds necessary to achieve such ceiling” 
for the fiscal year concerned and to certify 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress and to the Comptroller General that 
you have “provided such ceiling”. In your 
letter of July 1, you certified that you had 
provided “all funds” for the three accounts 
and thereafter seemed simply to recite what 
the “FTE staffing allowances” for those ac- 
counts are. Thus, your letter did not ex- 
plicitly state what you considered to be the 
numbers of full-time employee equivalents 
for which Congress had appropriated funds 
under the accounts involved, ang therefore— 
due to the lack of clarity involved in the 
phrase “FTE staffing allowances . . . are”— 
did not clearly specify that you had provided 
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the VA with the authority to employ those 
numbers of full-time employee equivalents. 

I believe that your certifications would be 
more clear—and that a failure to comply 
fully with section 5010(a)(4) could be 
avoided in the future—if you would specify 
in future letters of certification regarding 
VA appropriations laws, that you have pro- 
vided to the VA all of the funds appropri- 
ated for each of the accounts involved, that 
you have provided the VA with the authority 
to employ the number of full-time employee 
equivalents under each such account for 
which funds have been appropriated, and 
what that number of full-time employee 
equivalents is with respect to each account. 

I look forward to your response to my 
concerns on this subject. 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1981. 

Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Desk SENATOR CRANSTON: This is In re- 
sponse to your letter to the Director con- 
cerning the requirement in 38 U.S.C. 5010 
(a) (4) that the Director, OMB, certify that 
he has provided to the Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) the funded personnel ceiling for 
which funds have been appropriated in speci- 
fied accounts for any fiscal year. 

Your first question concerns the Director's 
statement that a determination had been 
made in the previous Administration, and 
adhered to in this Administration, ‘that no 
certification is required for periods cover- 
ing less than a full fiscal year... .” 

The referenced determination was origi- 
nally made in the context of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations and Rescission Act, 
1980 (Public Law 96-304) which provided 
funds for increased pay costs but did not pro- 
vide additional personnel positions. The pre- 
vious Administration concluded that, under 
these circumstances, Public Law 96-304 did 
not trigger a new reporting requirement. 
When a similar situation arose this year, un- 
der the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1981 (Public Law 97-12), the Director did 
provide the certification which is the subject 
of your letter. To the extent that the let- 
ter, which I drafted for the Director's signa- 
ture, suggests that OMB will not provide 
certification following any appropriation for 
less than a full fiscal year, the suggestion was 
inadvertent. When a law makes appropria- 
tions for the Veterans Administration which 
provide for a level of personnel through the 
end of the fiscal year, we intend to comply 
with the certification procedure. 

On the other hand, different issues are 
present with respect to continuing resolu- 
tions or other appropriations actions that ex- 
pire prior to the end of a fiscal year. Subsec- 
tion 5C10(a) (4) (B) imposes two duties upon 
the Director, OMB, as follows: 

", .. the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Ludget shall, with respect to 
each such law (1) provide to the Veterans 
Administration for the fiscal year concerned 
such funded personnel ceiling and the funds 
necessary to achieve such ceiling, and (ii) 
submit to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and to the Comptroller General of 
the United States certification that the Di- 
rector has so provided such ceiling.” 

Obviously the Director cannot, under a 
continuing resolution which expires during a 
fiscal year, provide personnel ceilings or funds 
“for the fiscal year concerned.” 

Your second concern relates to the sen- 
tence in the Director's July 1 certification 
which reads “FTE staffing allowances for 
these three accounts for fiscal year 1981 
are... ." You state that this language lacks 
clarity and falls short of full compliance with 
the Act. Perhaps the best response to your 
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concern is the fact that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has reported to the Congress that the 
Director, in his July 1 certification, “has 
complied with the requirements of 38 U.S.C. 
6010(a) (4)... >" Nevertheless, in future 
certifications we will try to assure that no 
possivle ambiguity exists. 
Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL J. HOROWITZ, 
Counsel to the Director. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1981. 
Hon. Davin A. STOCKMAN, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget. 

Deak Mr. StockMan: The enclosed letter 
contains our opinion as to whether you have 
complied with the requirements of section 
5010(a) (4) of title 38, United States Code to 
provide the Veterans Administration the 
funded personnel ceilings authorized by the 
Supplemental Appropriations and Rescission 
Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12). 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1981. 
Hon. ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As required by sec- 
tion 6010(a)(4) of title 38, United States 
Code (as added by section 301(a) of Public 
Law 96-151), we have reviewed the Office of 
Management and Budget’s (OMB's) certifi- 
cation of the apportionment of staff cellings 
and funds to the Veterans Administration's 
(VA's) medical care and certain related ac- 
counts for the Supplemental Appropriations 
and Rescission Act, 1981 (Public Law 97-12). 
Based on our analysis of VA and OMB data, 
we believe that the Director, OMB, has com~ 
plied with the requirements of 38 U.S.C. 5010 
(a) (4) and has released to VA the funded 
personnel ceilings and funds made available 
in the supplemental act. 


MEDICAL CARE 


The supplemental act provided for the fol- 
lowing actions under VA's medical care ac- 
count: 

Authorized a general supplemental in- 
crease of $79,967,000. 

Disapproved the proposed deferral of $29,- 
389,000 for 1,280 medical care positions (the 
equivalent of 1,280 staff years). 

Rescinded $25,789,000 because only $3,600,- 
000 is required to provide funding for these 
1,280 positions for the remainder of fiscal 
year 1981. 

Authorized $265,205,000 for increased pay 
costs for fiscal year 1981. 

The net effect of these actions is a $348,- 
772,000 increase to the medical care account. 
OMB has released these funds to VA and re- 
stored 320 staff years to this account as a 
result of the deferral disapproval. 

By adding 320 staff years, OMB has, in 
effect, restored the 1.280 positions that were 
proposed for deferral but disapproved by 
the Congress. Since three quarters of fiscal 
year 1981 have already passed, VA needs 1,280 
positions for only the remaining quarter— 
the equivalent of 320 staff years. 

The new staff year allowance provided by 
OMB for medical care is 184,909. This figure 
is computed as follows: 

Medical care staff years provided for 
by the fiscal year 1981 appropria- 
tion act (Public Law 96-526) _.._ 

Positions (or staff years) involved 
in deferral action 


1185, 869 


—1, 280 
+320 


New medical care staff year allow- 
ance —. 


Footnote at top of next page. 
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1OMB certified on January 15, 1981, that 
185,848 medical care staff years had been 
released to VA. This figure was later adjusted 
to 185,869 because of a change in VA's budg- 
et adjustment for common services (used to 
account for personnel working under other 
appropriation accounts). 

MEDICAL AND PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 


The supplemental act provided $7,917,000 
for increased pay costs for medical research 
and disapproved the proposed deferral of 
$1,690,000 for this account. OMB has re- 
leased all funds appropriated to VA and re- 
stored the 74 staff years affected by the pro- 
posed deferral action. As a result, the new 
staffing allowance for medical and prosthetic 
research is 4,443. This is the same figure 
originally released by OMB before the pro- 
posed deferral action. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


The supplemental act provided $1,591,000 
for increased pay costs for medical adminis- 
tration and disapproved the proposed defer- 
ral of $515,000 for this account. OMB has 
released all funds appropriated to VA and 
restored the 14 staff years affected by the 
proposed deferral action. The new staffing 
allowance for medical administration and 
miscellaneous operating expenses is 853. This 
is the same figure originally released by OMB 
before the proposed deferral action. 

Please let me know if we can provide any 
further assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General, 
of the United States. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would note that the House amendment 
to S. 917 would have expanded the pro- 
visions of section 5010(a) (4) to include 
all VA personnel compensated through 
appropriated funds. Our committee did 


not agree to include that provision and 
it, therefore, is not included in the com- 
promise agreement. We have not yet per- 
ceived as great a need for including non- 
health care personnel within the scope 
of this extraordinary provision as there 
has been and continues to be with respect 
to Department of Medicine and Surgery 
personnel. 

However, I, along with other members 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committees, will 
be following very closely the use made of 
fiscal year 1982 funds that are appro- 
priated for specified personnel levels 
under the GOE and construction ac- 
counts. If necessary, we will reexamine 
the need to expand section 5010(a) (4). 

T also wish to point out, Mr. President, 
the very detailed expression of the views 
of both committees, in the explanatory 
statement being inserted into the RECORD 
by our distinguished committee chair- 
man, as it will also be made a part of the 
deliberations in the other body, on sec- 
tion 5010(a) (4). 

MINIMUM-SERVICE REQUIREMENT 


Mr. President, both the Senate bill and 
the House amendment contained pro- 
visions to incorporate in title 38 a gen- 
eral 2-year minimum-service require- 
ment for VA-administered benefits for 
persons who initially enter active duty 
after the date of enactment of this meas- 
ure. The Senate version also included 
other title 38 benefits eligibility within 
the scope of the requirement. 

Thus, both the Senate and House 
measures would, with respect to benefits 
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administered by the VA—and, in the 
Senate bill, also with respect to other 
title 38 benefits—-supersede, by replacing 
and modifying, the general 2-year mini- 
mum-service requirement in section 977 
of title 10, which was added by section 
1002(a) of Public Law 96-342, the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act, 
1981, and took effect on September 8, 
1980, the date of that law’s enactment. 
The existing title 10 provision applies to 
all Federal benefits based on active duty 
service but imposes a minimum-service 
requirement only with respect to enlisted 
personnel. 

The Senate bill also contained a pro- 
vision to establish that, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, only the 
minimum-service requirements set forth 
in title 38 shall apply with respect to 
VA and title 38 benefits eligibility based 
on the service of a person who initially 
enters active duty after September 7, 
1980. 

Mr. President, section 608 of the com- 
promise agreement would incorporate in 
title 38, in a new section 3103A, a gen- 
eral 2-year minimum-service require- 
ment—applicable to officers as well as 
enlisted personnel and to commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service and 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration—as well as the provision 
constituting title 38 as the exclusive 
source of any minimum-service require- 
ment for title 38 and VA benefits eligi- 
bility for those who initially enter ac- 
tive duty after September 7, 1980. 

Proposed new section 3103A refiects 
a very lengthy, painstaking effort on the 
part of both committees in consultation 
with the Armed Services Committee in 
both bodies, with very valuable help 
from the VA and other agencies, to fash- 
ion a provision that blends the positions 
that each body had taken and deals 
fairly and equitably with the individuals 
concerned. I believe that that effort has 
been successful. I call special attention 
to the very complete discussion of this 
provision in the explanatory statement 
to which I previously referred. 


It is my belief, Mr. President, that 
upon enactment of this new provision 
in this measure, the Armed Services 
Committee should proceed to recom- 
mend legislation repealing section 977, 
and Senator Srmpson and I plan to in- 
troduce shortly appropriate legislation 
to this effect. 

RADIATION LITERATURE REVIEW 

Mr. President, I regret very deeply 
that the compromise agreement does not 
contain a provision, which I authored, 
that would have required the VA to con- 
duct a review and analysis of literature 
relating to the long-term adverse health 
effects of human exposure to radiation 
and would have required the VA to con- 
sult with and actively coordinate with 
other Federal Government entities in- 
volved in radiation exposure-related 
activities. 


The purpose of the review, which 
would have been similar to that which 
the VA is conducting pursuant to sec- 
tion 307 of Public Law 96-151, on litera- 
ture regarding dioxin, the highly toxic 
contaminent in agent orange, was to as- 
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sure that the VA is fully informed about 
and would pull together available rele- 
vant scientific information regarding 
radiation exposure. I believed that such 
a review would enhance the VA’s capac- 
ity to resolve fairly and consistently the 
very complex issues involved in radia- 
tion-related VA compensation and DIC 
claims. 

Approximately 250,000 Defense De- 
partment personnel participated in nu- 
clear weapons tests between 1945 and 
1963. In addition, an estimated 25,000 
service personnel served in the US. 
occupation forces in Hiroshima and 
Nagaski following the atomic bombings 
of those cities during World War II. 
During the 96th Congress, I chaired 
hearings on the difficulties experienced 
by veterans in pursuing claims, through 
the VA adjudication process, for health 
problems they believe are related to their 
exposure to radiation during service and 
by veterans’ survivors who believe that 
the veterans’ deaths resulted from 
radiation-related causes. 

Resolving such claims is complicated 
because the long-term health effects of 
exposure to low levels of radiation are 
not yet completely understood. However, 
it is clear that human exposure to cer- 
tain levels of radiation causes—usually 
after a latency period of many years— 
an increased incidence of malignant 
tumors and also can cause genetic dam- 
age. Today, even though the controversy 
continues as to what specific health 
problems might result from exposure to 
low levels of radiation, scientists are in 
general agreement that there is no com- 
pletely safe level of exposure to radia- 
tion. 

Information received during the com- 
mittee’s hearings in the last Congress— 
and related hearings held by other con- 
gressional committees during the 95th 
and 96th Congresses—demonstrated that 
the Government failed to follow up med- 
ically on these veterans to determine 
what, if any, adverse health effects might 
be related to their exposure. 

Thus, there is little information avail- 
able related directly to the experience 
of this population. In dealing with radia- 
tion-related claims. the VA has relied 
heavily on comprehensive reviews such 
as the 1972 and the 1980 reports of the 
committee on Biological Effects of 
Tonizing Radiation—known as BEIR— 
of the National Academy of Sciences and 
the 1977 report of the Scientific Commit- 
tee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
of the United Nations. These reviews 
were concerned primarily with determin- 
ing minimum exposure levels that might 
be considered safe. Their relevance to 
the case-by-case adjudication of indi- 
vidual veteran’s claims and their utility 
in adjudicating those claims may vary 
greatly. 

Further, as the General Accounting 
Office pointed out in its January 2, 1981, 
report entitled “Problems in Assessing 
the Cancer Risks of Low-Level Ionizing 
Radiation Exposure”—EMD-81-—1—some 
80,000 articles have been published inter- 
nationally on the health effects of ioniz- 
ing radition. In my view, the VA, for 
the purpose of reaching reasonable de- 
terminations with respect to these 
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claims, should be required, as the pro- 
vision I authored would have done, to 
pull together and analyze the available 
scientific literature and to determine 
where updating is needed or gaps in 
available research need to be filled. 
Mr. President, despite my best efforts 
to persuade my colleagues in the House 
to accept the Senate provision, I was not 
successful. Nor have I been successful 
thus far in my efforts to have the admin- 
istration support this legislative pro- 


gram. 

Nevertheless, I remain convinced of 
the value of such a literature review, and 
I urge the Administrator to take appro- 
priate action, within existing authority, 
to insure that the agency is aware, to the 
maximum extent feasible, of the avail- 
able literature on the health effects of 
exposure to radiation and that this infor- 
mation is made available in a useful 
format to all VA employees directly in- 
volved with resolving claims for benefits 
based on such exposure or who otherwise 
deal with veterans who have experienced 
such exposure. Likewise, I urge the Ad- 
ministrator to develop and foster all 
possible coordination and cooperation 
with other governmental entities in- 
volved in the conduct of research and in 
other scientific and medical efforts in the 
area of radiation exposure. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, we have pending before 
us another example of an excellent bi- 
partisan effort that reflects our commit- 
ment to meeting the needs of those who 
have served this Nation in time of need. 
The distinguished chairmen of both com- 
mittees, Senator Simpson and Congress- 
man MONTGOMERY, deserve congratula- 
tions for the development of this meas- 
ure, as does the ranking minority mem- 
ber (Mr. Hammerscumipt) of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

In addition, I want to express my deep 
appreciation for their excellent work on 
this measure to staff members of the 
House committee, Mack Fleming, Rufus 
Wilson, Arnold Moon, and Charles Peck- 
arsky; to Robert Cover, assistant coun- 
sel, House Legislative Counsel’s Office, 
and to members of our committee staff, 
Julie Susman and Ken Bergquist, and 
Ken's successor, Tom Harvey—who, 
though on board for but a few days, has 
played a most constructive role in facili- 
tating our agreement on this measure. 
Special thanks, of course, for the work 
of the members of the minority staff, 
Babette Polzer, Bill Brew, Ed Scott, Jon 
Steinberg, Ingrid Post, and Charlotte 
Hughes. 

Mr. President, the compromise agree- 
ment now before the Senate is an excel- 
lent one, and it has my complete support. 

I urge my colleagues to approve it 
unanimously. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House with the amendments 
I have sent to the desk. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
certain items on the Executive Calendar 
on this side which are cleared for action 
by unanimous consent. I will identify 
them and ask the minority leader if he 
is in a position to consider them. On 
page 1, under Department of Energy, Cal- 
endar Order No. 525, Henry E. Thomas 
IV, of Virginia, and on page 2 all of those 
items under Department of Justice, being 
Calendar Orders Nos. 527 through 532. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the minority is ready to proceed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session for the purposes 
of consideration of the nominations just 
identified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Henry E. Thomas IV, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (International 
Affairs). 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

John Ernest Lamp, of Washington, to be 
a U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Washington. 

Glen H. Davidson, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Missis- 


sippi. 

George Landon Phillips, of Mississippi, to 
be a U.S. attorney for the southern district 
of Mississippi, 

Emory R. Jordan, of Maine, to be a U.S. 
marshal for the district of Maine. 

Cameron M. Batjer, of Nevada, to be a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Parole Commission. 

J. Raymond Bell, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nations were confirmed. 

ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

NOMINATION OF HENRY E. THOMAS IV TO BE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF ENERGY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

@ Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sup- 

port the nomination of Henry E. Thomas 

IV to be Assistant Secretary of Energy 

for International Affairs. 


Mr. Thomas. was born in Charlotte, 


N.C., and graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1959. He has a mas- 
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ters degree in international affairs and 
has done graduate work in Sino-Soviet 
affairs. He served for 10 years in the 
U.S. Marine Corps before becoming a 
senior analyst with the Defense Nuclear 
Agency. Mr. Thomas’ experience in- 
cludes Government service as assistant 
director of the U.S. Price Commission 
and as part of the senior policy staff 
within the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

I ask that the biography of Mr. 
Thomas prepared by the Department of 
Energy be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The biography follows: 

Henry E. THOMAS 


Henry E. Thomas is Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs, Designate, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE). In this position, Mr. 
Thomas would be responsible for developing, 
managing, and directing programs and ac- 
tivities related to the international aspects 
of energy policy. He would ensure that U.S. 
international energy policies and programs 
conform with national goals, legislation and 
treaty obligations, and assist the Secretary in 
providing the President with independent 
technical advice on international energy 
negotiations. 

Mr. Thomas has served in the policy area 
with the Environmental Protection Agency 
since 1973. His responsibilities included sen- 
jor staff and line management positions 
directing multidisciplinary teams involved in 
national regulatory actions which encom- 
passed coordination of regulatory issues re- 
lating to international trade. Mr. Thomas has 
represented the United States in several in- 
ternational forums, including the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Coo»eration and Develop- 
ment, the Commission of the European 
Communities, the European Economic Com- 
munity, and the United Nations Environ- 
mental Program. 

From 1971 to 1973, Mr. Thomas served as 
Assistant Director, Price Commission, Execu- 
tive Office of the President. In that capacity, 
he directed analytical studies of major U.S. 
industries, including those related to the 
petroleum production and distribution. Pre- 
viously he was with Electronic Data Systems 
Corporation, responsible for governmental 
liaison and systems studies coordination. He 
also served with the U.S. Marine Corps, with 
assignments in the intelligence community 
and with the Defense Nuclear Agency in 
materials production, safeguards, and reactor 
and weapons design. Mr. Thomas currently 
holds the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Marine Reserve. 

Mr. Thomas received a B.A. degree in his- 
tory and economics from Virginia Military 
Institute in 1959 and an M.A. degree in In- 
ternational affairs from the University of 
New Mexico in 1970. His graduate work also 
includes studies in Sino Soviet Affairs at 
George Washington University. In addition, 
he has undertaken specialized course work 
at the Defense Intelligence School, Foreign 
Service Institute, Military Assistance Insti- 
tute, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
and Defense Nuclear Agency. 

Born in Charlotte, North Carolina, Mr. 
Thomas has resided in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Far East. He currently lives in 
Alexandria, Virginia, with his wife, the 
former Marian Mellish, and their two chil- 
dren, Evans and Nicholas. 


Mr. McCLURE. The Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources held a hear- 
ing on Mr. Thomas’ nomination on Sep- 
tember 24, 1981. On September 30, 1981, 
the committee reported favorably the 
nomination by a vote of 19 to 0. Mr. 
Thomas has supplied all the information 
required of him by the Rules of the Sen- 
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ate and the committee has complied with 
all provisions regarding conflicts of in- 
terest.® 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


DEFERRALS OF CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 80 


The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, together 
with accompanying papers; which, pur- 
suant to the order of January 30, 1975. 
referred jointly to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on the 
Budget, the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, the Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, the Committee on 
the Committee on 


Foreign Relations, 
Finance, the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, and the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
twenty-six deferrals of fiscal year 1982 
funds totaling $737.2 million. The de- 
ferrals are primarily routine in nature 
and do not, in most cases, affect program 
levels. 

The deferrals are for programs in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Defense, Energy, Health and Human 
Services, Interior, Labor, State, Trans- 
portation, and Treasury, the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Development Corporation, 
and the Motor Carrier Ratemaking 
Study Commission, as well as for Appa- 
lachian regional development programs. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, October 1, 1981. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 
At 11:19 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled joint resolutions: 
S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of October 2, 1981, as “Amer- 
ican Enterprise Day"; 


S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
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States to issue a proclamation designating 
the seven calendar days beginning October 4, 
1981, as “National Port Week"; and 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled joint resolutions were 
subsequently signed by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. THURMOND). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
October 1, 1981, he had presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolutions: 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of October 2, 1981, as 
“American Enterprise Day"; and 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designating 
the seven calendar days beginning October 4, 
1981, as “National Port Week.” 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-1995, A communication from the Act- 
ing General Counsel of the General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the status of budget authority 
proposed, but rejected, for rescission; Jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, 
to the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs, and the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-1996,. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports covering certain properties to be 
transferred to the Republic of Panama un- 
der the Panama Canal Treaty of 1977; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1997. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting pursuant to law, a re- 
port on a proposed foreign military sale to 
Egypt; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1998. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
search, Development, and Logistics, trans- 
mitting pursuant to law, notice of a decision 
made to convert the transient aircraft main- 
tenance function at Reese Air Force Base, 
Texas, to performance by contract; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1999. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
search, Development, and Logistics, trans- 
mitting pursvant to law. a report on a dè- 
cision to convert the transient aircraft main- 
tenance function at Columbus Alr Force 
Base, Mississinpi. to performance by con- 
tract; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2000. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
search, Development, and Logistics, trans- 
mitting pursuant to law, a report on a de- 
cision made to convert the transient air- 
craft maintenance function at Laughlin Air 
Force Base, Texas, to performance by con- 
tract: to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2001. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force for Research, 
Development and Logistics, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on a decision made 
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to convert the transient aircraft maintenance 
function at Williams Air Force Base, Arizona, 
to performance by contract; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-2002. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance Agency, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report on a 
proposed foreign military sale to Spain; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2003. A communication from the Exec- 
utive Director of the Neighborhood Reinvest- 
ment Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the Mutual Housing Associ- 
ation National Demonstration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2004. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on Section 202 Housing Cost Reduction; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-2005. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a notice of a 
meeting related to the International Energy 
Program; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2006. A communication from the Act- 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “The United States Remains Unpre- 
pared For Oil Import Disruptions"; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2007. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the fourth Comprehensive Program and 
Plan for Federal Energy Education, Exten- 
sion, and Information Activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2008. A communication from the Act- | 
ing Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Millions Paid Out In Duplicate And 
Forged Government Checks”; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

EC-2009, A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs 
of the Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States in the sixty day period 
prior to September 23, 1981; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

EC-2010. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting. pursuant to law, 
legislation adopted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2011. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
legislation adopted by the Council on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2012. A communication from the Un- 
der Secrétary of the Interior transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the distribution of Warm Springs Judgment 
funds by the Indian Claims Commission in 
Docket 198; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

EC-2013. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Music 
Council transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
audit report of the Council for the fiscal pe- 
riod ending April 30, 1981; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-2014. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Commission’s recommendations 
on vocational education; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 


EC-2015. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the Indian Definition 
Study; to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources. 


EC-2016. A communication from the 
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Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “SBA's 7(j) Management Assistance 
Program: Changes Needed to Improve Effi- 
ciency and Effectiveness”; to the Committee 
on Small Business, 

EC-2017. A communication from the As- 
sistant Vice President of the Farm Credit 
Banks of Baltimore, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual Retirement Plan Report 
for the Farm Credit District of Baltimore for 
the year ending December 31, 1980; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2018. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, & 
report on a proposed foreign military sale to 
Saudi Arabia; to the Committee on Forelgn 
Relations, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were re- 
ferred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 


POM-450. A resolution adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committeo on 
Appropriations: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO 
Enact A JOBS WITH PEACE BUDGET 


“Whereas, the following question appeared 
on the ballot in the Second Middlesex, Suf- 
folk, and Middlesex, and Second Middlesex 
and Norfolk Senatorial Districts: ‘Shall the 
Senator from this district be instructed to 
vote in favor of a resolution calling on the 
Federal Government to cease unnecessary 
spending on new military programs and, in- 
stead, to spend the funds for civilian needs 
such as construction of energy-efficient 
housing, mass transit, public education and 
health care’; and 

“Whereas, a majority of voters in said 
senatorial districts voted in favor of said 
‘Jobs with peace’ resolution; an1 

“Whereas, 199,000 Massachusetts citizens 
were jobless as of November, 1980, with un- 
employment in excess of twenty-five per cent 
in certain inner-city areas; and 

“Whereas, a 1980 U.S. Bureau of Tabor 
Statistics study shows that military spend- 
ing is the least efficient federal activity in 
terms of employment, creating only 175,710 
jobs for every billion dollars spent in the 
military sector as compared with 92.071 jobs 
for the same amount spent on mass transit, 
100,072 jobs in construction, 138,939 jobs in 
health care and 187,299 jobs in education; 
and 


“Whereas, the cost of living in Massachu- 
setts has risen at a rate of more than twelve 
per cent per year; and 

“Whereas, military snending is one of the 
most inflationary of all fedev7al activities be- 
cause it adds to aggregate demand without 
increasing the supply oi privately consuma- 
ble goods; and 

“Whereas, the Massachusetts public is 
frustrated by the burden of taxation as evl- 
denced by the passage of proposition 214; 
and 

“Whereas. the average Merseohiisetts fam- 
ily paid $2,770 in taxes for military goods and 
servicen last year; and 

“Whereas, many experts believe that con- 
tinued increased spending on new military 
programs will not enhance national security 
but will instead escalate an arms race which 
increases the likelihood of nuclear war; and 

“Whereas, the proposed increases in mili- 
tary spending will result in a decrease in fed- 
eral aid to municipalities at the same time 
other local revenues are cut back due to 
proposition 214 forcing reductions in fund- 
ing for mass transit, houstne construction. 
health care and education; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the general court of Mas- 
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sachusetts urges President Ronald Reagan 
and the Congress of the United States to 
cease unnecessary spending on new military 
programs and, instead, to spend the funds 
for civilian needs such as construction of 
energy-efficient housing, mass transit, public 
education and health care; and be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
sent forthwith by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the President of the 
United States, the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


POM-451. A petition from a citizen of 
Campbell, Calif., favoring congressional co- 
operation with the efforts of the Reagan ad- 
ministration to strengthen the military pow- 
er of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

POM-482. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation: 

RESOLUTION 


SENATE Joint RESOLUTION No. 9 


“Whereas, California’s seafood industry is 
responsible for the landings and shipments 
of one billion pounds annually of fish and 
shellfish products having a significant and 
beneficial impact on all segments of Cali- 
fornia’s economy; and 

“Whereas, Ca:ifornia’s offshore fishery re- 
resources are vast and, with proper manage- 
ment, could support a substantially expanded 
seafood industry in California; and 

“Whereas, Under the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976, fishery re- 
sources not fully utilized by the United 
States are available for harvest by foreign 
fishing fleets within the United States 200- 
mile fishery conservation zone; and 

“Whereas, A significant impediment to the 
full utilization by California and other coast- 
al states of offshore fishery resources is the 
lack of sufficient or modern shoreside sea- 
food processing facilities capable of process- 
ing and marketing the catch of California 
and other coastal states fishermen; and 

“Wherens, Legislation passed by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President in 1980 to 
provide, among other things, loan guarantees 
for seafood processing, is not sufficient to 
stimulate investment in processing facilities 
because of current economic conditions; and 

“Whereas, Federal legislation, including, 
but not limited to, (a) extending tax deferral 
programs to include shoreside seafood proc- 
essing, (b) providing short-term inventory 
and export loan guar*ntees, (c) creating 
within the seafood industry a commodity 
credit corporation, and (d) designating fish- 
ing ports and seafood processing as a prior- 
ity for economic development, is necessary 
for California and other coastal states; and 

“Whereas, The President has emvhasized 
the need for business development, including 
tax Incentive programs; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California memorial- 
izes the President and Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation which would en- 
courage the construction of new and modern 
facilities for processing re*food for human 
consumption so that California and other 
coastal states will be able to fully utilize 
their offshore fishery resources; and be it 
further 


“Resolved, That federal legislation be en- 
acted to enable existing facilities which 
process seafood for human consumption to 


be eligible for tax deferral programs; and be 
it further 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 
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POM-453, Joint resolution adopted by the 
Legisiature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 13 


“Whereas, The Pacific Fishery Management 
Council includes the western states of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and California 
which have few common character-stics; 
and 

“Whereas, Only one fishery exists in the 
State of Idaho, and yet Idaho votes on all 
fisheries subject to council jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas, California has a unique coast- 
line over 1,100 miles in leng h; and 

“Whereas, California is much larger geo- 
graphically than the other states, and of 
comparable size to east coast states organized 
under one council; and 

“Whereas, The State of California and 
Mexico share resources not found north of 
the California border, which are subject to 
bilateral and cooperative research efforts be- 
tween California and Mexico; and 

“Whereas, California alone has more fish- 
eries in the fisheries conservation zone than 
the other Pacific Council states combined, 
shares few fisheries, and, in fact, has more 
diverse fisheries not common with the other 
Pacific Council member states; and 

“Whereas, The recreational fishery is a 
large and valuable asset to California and 
its problems are primarily inherent to this 
state; and 

“Whereas, The Pacific Fishery Management 
Council ts formulating specific plans sub- 
jecting certain fisheries to council jurisdic- 
tion, and fuur of those plans relating to 
domestic fisheries for anchovies, jack mack- 
erel, squid, and billfish would affect only 
California; and 

“Whereas, Landings and shipments in 
California exceed one billion pounds an- 
nually and have a significant impact on 
Caltfornia’s fishing industry and all segments 
of Ca'ifornia’s economy; and 

“Whereas, The Pacific Fishery Manage- 
ment Council established a fishery manage- 
ment plan tor the salmon fishery in 1980, 
despite objections from the California Leg- 
islature and commercial and recreational 
fishermen, which had disastrous results for 
California's salmon fishery; and 

“Whereas, Other fisheries only pursued in 
California may soon be the subject of coun- 
cil management planning efforts; and 

“Whereas, The Pacific Fisheries Manage- 
m2nt Council recently voted to recommend 
to the Secretary of Commerce that the State 
of Alaska be given voting status, rather than 
observer status, on the council, thus creating 
a further voting disadvantage for California; 
and 


“Whereas, Legislation has been introduced 
in Congress to establish a separate California 
fishery council and other legislation to es- 
tablish a fishery management counc!] in- 
cluding only the State of California Is being 
drafted; now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
fishery management council including only 
Convress of the United States to establish a 
the State of California; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States. to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

POM-454. Joint resolutions adopted by 
the Lecislature of the State of California; 
to the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 15 


“Whereas, The need for an immediate and 
permanent solution to the severe beach ero- 
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sion preblem afflicting the beaches of north- 
ern San Diego County is apparent; and 

“Whereas, The erosion problem is a re- 
gional problem affecting all beaches from 
Oceanside to La Jolla; and 

“Whereas. The best available engineering 
and scientific evidence indicates that the 
primary cause of the erosion problem ts the 
Federal government’s construction of the 
Marine Corps’ Del Mar Boat Basin and ap- 
purtenant ocean structures; and 

“Whereas, The Federal government has 
acknowledged and accepted full respon- 
sibility for correcting the problem; and 

“Whereas, Interim short-term solutions to 
the ercsion problem such as the current 
effort involving the dredging of Oceanside 
Harbor and placing the dredged material on 
the beaches are neither effective nor cost- 
efficient; and 

“Whereas, A truly effective, permanent 
solution to the regional beach erosion prob- 
lem requires immediate stabilization of 
beaches, coupled with the prompt installa- 
tion of a permanent sand bypass system 
which will transport sand from north of 
the Del Mar Boat Basin to the peaches of 
Oceanside and cities to the south; and 

“Whereas, The Army Corps of Engineers 
has prenared a survey report, dated Septem- 
ber 1980, studying the beach erosion prob- 
lem and proposing four alternative'solutions; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California 
memorializes the Army Corps of Engineers 
to move the survey report forward as rapidly 
as possible into advanced engineering and 
design; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California memorializes the Army 
Corps of Engineers to design, construct, and 
put Into overation at the earliest possible 
date an effective, permanent sand bypass 
system which will restore to the fullest, ex- 
tent possible the natural flow of sand to the 
beaches of northern San Diego County to 
alleviate the regional erosion problem, and 
to act immediately to stabilize the beaches 
to prevent further destruction of public and 
private property; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Unfed States Army Corps of 
Engineers, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


POM-455. Joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION—NOoO, 3 


“Whereas, There is no reciprocity agree- 
ment presently In effect between the Repub- 
lic of Mexico and the United States of 
America regarding the operation of motor 
carriers owned by Mexican individuals or 
companies in the United States of America 
or the operation of American motor carriers 
in Mexico; and 

“Whereas, This situation results in un- 
duly restrictive measures by the Revublic of 
Mexico for allowing American-owned motor 
carriers to overate within Mexico while al- 
lowing Mexican-owned carriers to easily op- 
erate in the United States without proper 
overatine authority because of the lack of a 
formal international agreement requiring 
Mexican carriers to prove operating author- 
ity for operation in the United States; and 

“Whereas, The operation of improperly 
credentialed Mexican-owned carriers deprives 
the state of revenue in the form of Board 
of Equalization taxes, motor vehicle license, 
weirht, end revistration fees. city business 
license fees, business and corporation fees, 
personal income taxes, Public Utilities Com- 
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mission fees, and Workers’ Compensation 
and State Disability Income Fund contribu- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, if Mexican carriers are operat- 
ing in California without proper authority, 
the state suffers increased unemployment 
and the situation places an undue economic 
burden upon American-owned carriers; now, 
therefore. be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
President and Congress of the United States 
are respectfully memorialized to direct the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Department of Transportation to investigate 
and ascertain the extent of operation of im- 
properly credentialed motor carriers owned 
or operated by individuals and companies 
from the Republic of Mexico and to take ac- 
tion to develop an agreement between the 
Republic of Mexico and the United States 
of America for reciprocity in the operation 
of motor carriers between the several states 
of these two nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission of the 
Californias investigate and ascertain the ex- 
tent of operations in California of improp- 
erly credentialed motor carriers owned or 
operated by individuals and companies from 
the Republic of Mexico and report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture on or before July 1, 1982; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate tr ns:nit coles of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, fo each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States, to the Department of Trans- 
portation, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to the Department of State, and 
to the Commission of the Californias.” 


POM-456. Joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 7 


“Whereas, During 1980, the countries of 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru seized 
22 United States flag tuna vessels, and the 
ccst of the fines and other direct charges 
paid by the tuna fishermen as a condition 
for the release of the vessels and crews to- 
taled $9.6 million; and 

“Whereas, Another 16 vesse!s were harassed 
and detained, and the cost of charges inci- 
dental to the seizures and harassment con- 
nected with port charges, fuel, travel. and 
loss of fishing is estimated to exceed $2.5 
million; now. therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to discontinue the sale of 
oceangoing vessels suitable for use as mili- 
tary ships to any country which uses its 
fleet in any manner adverse to legitimate 
American fishing interests; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States." 


POM-457. A resolution adopted by the 
Aeronautical Industrial District Lodge No. 1, 
Harford, Conn., o>poring the decontrol of 
natural gas; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natvral Resources. 

POM-4°8. A petition from a citizen of Fort 
Smith, Ariz., relative to union violence; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


POM-459. A petition from a citizen of 
Clearwater, Fla., relative to mcnopoly bar- 
gaining in the Federal service; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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POM-460. A petition from a citizen of Kes- 
wick, Iowa, relative to monopoly bargaining 
in the Federal service; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, 

POM-481. A petition from a citizen of 
Everett, Wis., relative to monopoly bargain- 
ins in the bederal service; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-462. A petition from a citizen of Au- 
burn, Ohio, relative to monopoly bargaining 
in the Federal service; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

POM-453. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS ON THE 
ADOPTION OF LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A REYE'S SYNDROME CO- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE 


“Whereas, there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States Senate Bill 290 
which seeks to establish a coordinating com- 
mittee on Reye’s syndrome which shall be a 
part of the National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal and Communicative Disorders and Stroke; 
and 

“Whereas, a Reye's syndrome coordinating 
committee would make grants and enter into 
contracts for the purpose of conducting basic 
and clinical research relating to the causes, 
diagnosis, early detection and treatment of 
Reye's syndrome; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to establish sald 
coordinating committee in order to assure a 
thorough understanding and course of treat- 
ment of Reye's syndrome; and be it further 

“Resolved, That.a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress, and to each Member thereof from 
the Commonwealth.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 217, An original resolution walving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 with respect to the consideration 
of S.J. Res, 100; referred to the Committee on 
the Budget. 

By Mr. McCLURE, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute and 
an amendment to the title. 

S. 1503. A bill to authorize the President to 
allocate supplies of crude oil and petroleum 
products during a severe retroleum supply 
shortage (with minority and supplemental 
views) (Rept. No. 97-199). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1688. A bill to combat violent and major 
crime by establishing a Federal offense for 
continuing a career of robberies or burg- 
laries while armed and providing a manda- 
tory sentence of life imprisonment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1689. A bill to authorize incarceration 
in Federal prisons of convicts sentenced to 
life imprisonment under the habitual crimi- 
nal statute of a State; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1690. A bill to require States to assure 
that prisoners have a marketable job skill 
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and basic literacy before releasing them on 
parole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself and 

Mr. METZENBAUM): 

S. 1691. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the terms of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs, 

By Mr. ABDNOR (for himself and Mr. 
MOYNIHAN) : 

S. 1692. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and construction of 
deep-draft channels and harbors; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. KASTEN: 

S. 1693. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special stamp to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of the presence of the bald 
eagle on the official seal of the United 
States of America; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1694. A bill to amend section 266(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, to require that 
selection boards considering Reserves for ap- 
pointment, promotion, and certain other 
purposes in the Armed Forces include an ap- 
propriate number of Reserves as members; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SYMMS: 

S. 1695. A bill to repeal the Generation 
Skipping Transler Tax; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WALLOP: 

S. 1696. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to facilitate enforcement of provisions 
requiring suspension of benefits to inmates 
of prisons and other public institutions by 
ensuring the availability of necessary infor- 
mation from Federal instrumentalities; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 1697. A bill to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price support 
level for milk and to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning June 1, 1982; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. DENTON (for himself and Mr. 
LEVIN) : 

S. 1698. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide preferentiai 
treatment in the admission of certain chil- 
dren of United States Armed Forces person- 
nel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1699. A bill to reimburse the city of 
Frederick, Maryland, for money paid by the 
citizens of such city to save and hold harm- 
less valuable military and hospital supplies 
owned by the United States Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1688. A bill to combat violent and 
major crime by establishing a Federal 
offense for continuing a career of rob- 
beries or burglaries while armed and 
providing a mandatory sentence of life 
imprisonment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1689. A bill to authorize incarcera- 
tion in Federal prisons of convicts sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment under the 
habitual criminal statute of a State; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1690. A bill to require States to as- 
sure that prisoners have a marketable 
job skill and basic literacy before releas- 
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ing them on parole; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Specter on this 
legislation appear earlier in today’s 
RECORD.) 

By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself 
and Mr. METZENBAUM) : 

S. 1691. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act with respect to the terms of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs. 

FEDERAL RESERVE AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, since 
Congress returned from the August re- 
cess punishingly high interest rates have 
dominated debate on economic policy. 
We all agree that high interest rates are 
having a devastating effect. High interest 
rates now threaten many businesses. 
Bankruptcies are at a record high. The 
housing industry is dormant. And de- 
mand for loans to boost farm produc- 
tivity is down substantially. 

I fully support and have faith in the 
President's economic revitalization pro- 
gram which begins today. President 
Reagan and this Congress are trying to 
reverse the effects of years of irresponsi- 
ble Government spending and runaway 
deficits. However, it took years for our 
difficulties to develop. So, we must be 
patient and give the economic recovery 
plan a chance to work. 

However, it is difficult to be patient 
when high interest rates have such an 
adverse impact on everyone, including 
the Federal Government. If we could 
finance the national debt at 5 percent 
instead of 15 percent, we could save $30 
billion in fiscal year 1982. This would 
reduce considerably the need to make 
budget cuts elsewhere. 

Because of this interest rate problem, 
we have made significant cuts in Federal 
spending. Even the social security system 
has not been left untouched. And in spite 
of the massive Soviet military buildup, 
we will cut the defense budget. 

At a time of record high interest rates 
and at a time when Congress is scrutiniz- 
ing every budget in order to save as much 
as possible, no Government operation 
should be overlooked. For these reasons, 
on September 11, 1981, I called for im- 
mediate legislative action to restructure 
the Federal Reserve Board as a first step 
toward lower interest rates and for find- 
ing further ways to reduce Government 
spending. 

It amazes this Senator that in these 
times of fiscal constraint that any part 
of the Federal Government can have an 
operating budget approaching $1 billion 
yet not be subject to congressional re- 
view. Yet that is exactly the situation 
for the luckv Federal Reserve System. In 
far different times, Congress first allowed 
the System to pay its costs out of inter- 
est earned from the Treasury securities 
it holds to perform certain central bank- 
ing functions. That interest income now 
totals $13 billion. The System gives over 
to the Treasury about $12 billion and 
uses the remaining $1 billion as it sees fit. 
How they use the money is probably not 
the way Congress would choose to do so. 

For example, half of their budget goes 
for salaries, including what appears to be 
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excessive sums for regional Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents. Over $1 million 
alone is spent to compensate only these 
12 people. In fact, operating costs of the 
System have risen by 800 percent since 
1950 while the Consumer Price Index has 
moved just over 200 percent. 

The expenses of the Board of Gov- 
ernors are fat, too. Since 1950, Board 
expenses have risen an astounding 1,700 
percent, according to Arthur Andersen 
and Co., who audits their books. I feel 
it is most appropriate that the Congress 
take back the power of the purse it 
handed over to the system in view of 
these truly shocking statistics. 

Restructuring is also needed to give 
the President more control over national 
economic policy since he bears the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the economic 
condition of the country. Yet currently 
five of the seven Board members are 
Carter appointees and none of them are 
monetarists or supplysiders but follow- 
ers of Keynes instead. That means think- 
ing about fiscal policy has shifted 
sharply, but the same cannot be said 
about monetary policy. While the Na- 
tion changed fiscal policymakers last No- 
vember, it has not changed its central 
bankers. 

Today I am introducing what I called 
for a couple of weeks ago. I am introduc- 
ing a bill that requires the System to be 
subjected to the annual congressional 
authorization and appropriation process 
and it also restructures the Federal Re- 
serve Board for the first time in over 45 
years. Here are the specifics. 


First, the expenses of the Federal Re- 
serve banks must be paid only from such 
funds as may be specifically authorized 
and appropriated by Congress for that 
purpose. This will give Congress the op- 
portunity to scrutinize the budget of the 
Federal Reserve System just as it ex- 
amines the budgets of all other govern- 
ment operations. No governmental unit 
should ke exempt from a review on how 
taxpayers’ money is spent. 


Second, the Comptroller General of 
the United States must make at least one 
annual audit of the Federal Reserve 
Board, of all Federal Reserve banks, and 
their branches and facilities. Currently, 
the Comptroller General is not required 
to perform an audit every year. It is only 
reasonable that our central bank, which 
has so much power over the economy, be 
reviewed at least once a year. 

Third, Board members will serve 5- 
year terms instead of the current 14- 
year terms so that any Pres.deat wiii Le 
able to anpo’nt governors who support 
his economic policy. Fourth, for the same 
reason both the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman of the Board will serve at the 
pleasure of the President. 

Fifth, only one Board member may 
have served on the staff of the Federal 
Reserve System prior to his appointment 
to the Board. This rule is needed to pre- 
vent. institutional inbreeding that is 
prevalent on the Board now. Inbreeding 
promotes the continuation of institu- 
tional ideas, not those of a new 
administration. 

Finally, this legislation increases the 
Board size from seven to nine. Increasing 
the number of members makes it possible 
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for representatives from many different 
economic sectors to participate in deci- 
sions made by a board which affects 
everyone. 

It is imperative that the current high 
interest rates come down soon, and I 
know that President Reagan wants this 
to happen. Yet, only when the impasse 
between those who want to follow new 
policies and those who want to follow old 
ones is broken can the administration 
and the Board work together to lower 
interest rates. The Congress can help by 
restructuring the Board to make it more 
responsive to the needs of a new admin- 
istration embarking on a novel economic 
program and by applying sound budget- 
ary principles to the System itself. I urge 
my colleagues to give Reaganomics a real 
chance to succeed by adopting this bill. 
The text follows. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1697 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Federal Reserve Amend- 
ments of 1981", 

Sec. 2. Section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act 
is amended by striking out the first and sec- 
ond paragraphs and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Board’) shall be composed of nine mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate for 
terms of 5 years, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. In selecting the members of the Board 
not more than one of whom shall be selected 
from any one Federal Reserve district, the 
President shall have due regard to a fair rep- 
resentation of the financial, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interest, and geo- 
graphical divisions of the country. Not more 
than one member of the Board may have 
served as a staff member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Of the members first appointed 
under the first sentence of this paragraph, 
one shall serve for a term of 1 year, two shall 
serve for terms of 2 years, two shall serve for 
terms of 3 years, two shall serve for terms of 
4 years, and two shall serve for terms of 5 
years, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment. Thereafter each mem- 
ber shall hold office for a term of 5 years from 
the expiration of the term of his predecessor 
unless sooner removed for cause by the Presi- 
dent. Each member of the Board shall within 
fifteen days after notice of appointment make 
and subscribe to the oath of office. Upon the 
expiration of their terms of office, members 
of the Board shall continue to serve until 
their successors are appointed and have 
qualified. 

“Of the persons thus appointed— 

“(1) one shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate to serve as chairman of the Board, 
and 

"(2) one shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate to serve as vice chairman of the 
Board, 


to serve at the pleasure of the President 
for a term ending on January 30, 1985. There- 
after, each member so designated shall serve 
as chairman or vice chairman for a term of 
4 years from the expiration of the term of 
his predecessor. The chairman of the Board, 
subject to its supervision, shall be its active 
executive officer. 
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“Any person appointed or designated to 
fill an unexpired term shall serve only for 
the remainder of that term.”. 

Sec. 3. The members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in 
office on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall continue to serve until five members 
of the Board, as provided for under the 
amendment made by section 2, have been ap- 
pointed and have qualified. 

Src. 4. Section 7 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amendet by inserting immediately 
afier the section heading the following new 
p-ragrapn: 

“The full amount of all interest, discounts, 
assessments, and fees received by Federal 
Reserve banks shall be paid or credited by 
such banks to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. The expenses of such banks 
may be paid only from such funds as may 
be specifically authorized or appropriated for 
that purpose.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The third paragraph (12 U.S.C. 
243) of section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act 
is amended to read: 

“There are heresy authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
pay the expenses of the Board and the sal- 
artes of its members and employees. 

Sec. 6. Section 117(e)(1)(A) of the Ac- 
counting and Auditing Act of 1950 is 
amended by inserting “annually” after 
“(A)” 


By Mr. ABDNOR (for himself and 
Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 1692. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and construction of 
deep-draft channels and harbors; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

NATIONAL HARBORS IMPROVEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE ACT OF 1981 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that is de- 
signed to move our national harbor 
maintenance and development program 
forward in a manner that I believe is 
realistic and sensible. 

I am particularly pleased that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate’s Subcom- 
mittee on Water Resources, has agreed 
to cosponsor this bill. Since this bill shifts 
much of the cost for future harbor work 
onto non-Federal interests and the ac- 
tual users of the harbors, I believe it is 
very significant that a Senator who rep- 
resents one of our major ports has agreed 
to sponsor the bill. 


Before discussing some of the details 
of this bill, I want to make it clear to my 
colleagues that this bill provides an im- 
portant philosophical initiative, but that 
some specific provisions may need to be 
more clearly defined. Nevertheless, I am 
introducing this bill because I believe we 
must act soon to resolve the issue of 
future Federal participation in harbor 
development, offering greater certainty 
to harbor managers and users. 

To that end, I intend to call the Sub- 
committee on Water Resources together 
to begin to mark up harbor development 
legislation within the next 2 weeks or so. 
We will use this bill as our starting point. 
It would be my hope that we can get 
legislation to the Senate floor very soon 
after our committee markup. 

I am convinced that it is necessary to 
move legislation forward not only to pro- 
vide certainty to the ports and their cus- 
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tomers, but also to assist President Rea- 
gan in meeting the fiscal obligations he 
has set for our Nation. While I have said 
that I do not view this bill as final, pro- 
visions to require full non-Federal cost 
sharing on new harbor construction are 
sound and essential. 

Mr. President, our Subcommittee on 
Water Resources has examined the issue 
of port development at a number of 
hearings this year. The problems are 
complex, riddled with seemingly con- 
flicting issues and demands. A high de- 
mand appears to exist for new port de- 
velopment. We have heard much about 
the need for “superports” to expedite 
coal exports. We are also confronting an 
increasing backlog of unfulfilled mainte- 
nance dredging. And yet, I am convinced 
that we will not see any increase in Fed- 
eral spending on port development. 

We simply no longer have the luxury 
to perpetuate the traditional federally 
funded approach to harbor development 
and maintenance. The Federal budget 
can no longer absorb those costs. 

Our system for Federal study, authori- 
zation, and construction is exceedingly 
slow. Aside from the impediment of slow 
Federal funding, the time required to 
obtain necessary permits for construc- 
tion of ports and related facilities is 
tedious. 

The administration has addressed fis- 
cal problems by proposing full local cost 
sharing on all aspects of harbor work. 
That legislation has been introduced as 
S. 809. President Reagan recently re- 
iterated his belief that such legislation 
is vital. While I do not share the Presi- 
dent’s belief that the total costs of such 
work should be shifted onto the ports 
and their users, I see the need for a ma- 
jor new initiative. 

It might be easy simply to say, “Let’s 
split the difference, you pay half, we pay 
half.” I disagree. I believe that the 
greater Federal interest and commitment 
exists in maintaining our harbors at 
their presently existing dimensions. But 
I believe it is proper to say to those ports 
that see an economic value in expansion: 
You must pay for that yourself, in a 
manner that allows the beneficiaries to 
shoulder that cost. 

I am convinced that such an approach 
makes economic sense. Only when the 
beneficiaries participate in the financing 
of projects will we see a true selection 
of high priority work, and its early im- 
plementation. Our present system of con- 
gressional authorizations and appropri- 
ations, or any variation on it, will simply 
not lead to the rapid execution of these 
priorities. 

The National Harbors Improvement 
and Maintenance Act encourages rapid 
development of port improvements by 
allowing the private marketplace to de- 
termine priorities among projects. If a 
project has substantial benefits, the non- 
Federal markets will assess this poten- 
tial, and provide the funding. 

Several port representatives have tes- 
tified to the subcommittee that they are 
confident they can obtain private financ- 
ing, and would be willing to do so, if no 
Federal financing alternative existed. 
Our bill acknowledges this ability, en- 
couraging private financing of new port 
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development. If substantial benefits exist 
in new port development, I am convinced 
the ports will be able to obtain necessary 
funding in the marketplace, then repay 
it through fees collected as a result of the 
additional, more efficient shipping. 

A stronger and more logical Federal 
commitment exists for continued Federal 
financing of maintenance dredging. 
Many existing ports would probably be 
hampered severely if the non-Federal 
sponsor were required suddenly to as- 
sume the full cost of that maintenance 
dredging. Yet we have to acknowledge 
our budgetary constraints, which make 
it appropriate to require that non-Fed- 
eral sources pay at least a portion of 
those maintenance costs. 

This bill requires non-Federal au- 
thorities to pay 25 percent of the main- 
tenance of harbors and channel dimen- 
sions authorized by Congress prior to 
January 1, 1981; the cost would be 50 
percent on channels and harbors devel- 
oped after that date. There will, no 
doubt, be suggestions that those figures 
be increased, possibly on a gradual basis 
over time. 

It may be argued that this bill disen- 
franchises the Army Corps of Engineers 
from harbor work. This is not true. The 
corps will continue to do all maintenance 
dredging under this bill, unless a local 
authority wants tc go ahead on its own 
at its own expense. The corps will main- 
tain a role in building projects related 
to national defense. And the corps will 
be encouraged to work with local au- 
thorities to develop and construct new 
projects undertaken at local expense. 

Finally, the bill seeks to expedite de- 
velopment. The bill, of course, elimi- 
nates one of the biggest problems—con- 
gressional delays—by allowing non-Fed- 
eral interests to determine the speed and 
funding of new harbor projects. By 
eliminating the need for congressional 
authorization of projects—although not 
prohibiting such authorizations, if they 
involve national defense work—the bill 
should greatly accelerate the ability of 
ports to move forward on necessary 
projects. 

The bill should also reduce the time 
needed for issuing permits by mandating 
a joint review process for all Federal per- 
mits. Although there have been individ- 
ual problems with individual permits, a 
major problem with permitting appears 
to have been the fact that each permit 
is processed individually. A recent report 
of the General Accounting Office indi- 
cated that time required to obtain per- 
mits could be cut in half if permits were 
consolidated. This bill mandates such a 
consolidation, It requires all affected 
Federal agencies to work together to 
consolidate the permitting process and 
allows the States and localities to be- 
come involved in such a process. The bill 
charges the Corps of Engineers with the 
responsibility to insure that the time- 
tables are met, establishing reporting re- 
quirements to indicate Progress and as- 
sure completion. 

Mr. President, I hope my coll 
will see the wisdom of this bill. Tt ie the 
product of many hearings and much dis- 
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cussion with experts throughout the 
country. Senator Moynrnan and I be- 
lieve it is a straightforward approach 
to solving an important problem. I do not 
expect that it will at first be received 
with enthusiasm by the port and ship- 
ping industry. But on reflection. I am 
convinced it is likely to be the only ap- 
proach that achieves a fair division of 
costs, while assuring what we all seek— 
early action on priority work that will 
enhance our national capability to ex- 
port goods. 

I would urge that any interested per- 
son or group write to the committee in 
the near future before our markups ex- 
pressing their views on the approach in 
this bill. We will review those comments 
with great care, and include them in 
our REcorD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of a section-by-section 
analysis of this bill, followed by a copy 
of the bill itself, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 contains the short title of the 
bill, “The National Harbors Improvement 
and Maintenance Act of 1981." 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

Section 2 establishes the conditions under 
which the Corps of Engineers will continue 
to dredge deep-draft channels and harbors 
of the United States. 

Section 2(a) requires that non-federal au- 
thorities pay 25 percent of the cost of dredg- 
ing any channel or harbor that was author- 
ized as of January 1, 1981, and 50 percent 
of the maintenance costs for projects au- 
thorized after that date or undertaken under 
the terms of Section 3 of this Act. Thus, any 
project authorized prior to January 1, 1981 
would be maintained at 75 percent federal- 
expense. But if local authorities go forward 
on their own with a project to deepen the 
harbor, the Federal share of maintenance 
costs would drop to 50 percent. 

Section 2(b) Hmits federal liability for 
damage resulting from Federal maintenance 
activities. 

Section 2(c) requires the Secretary of the 
Army to transmit annually to the President 
and Congress a report of harbor maintenance 
needs and proposed maintenance expendi- 
tures for the following fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, the report will include anticipated 
expenditures at each harbor for the succeed- 
ing four years. The intent of this Section is 
to provide the President and the Congress 
longer term view of national harbor mainte- 
nance needs. 

Section 2(d) authorizes $250 million per 
year for maintenance work for the fiscal 
years 1983 through 1987. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION 

Section 3 defines the procedures for new 
project construction, as well as the role of 
the Army Corps of Engineers in studies and 
the construction of new projects. This sec- 
tion also describes procedures for complet- 
ing studies and construction initiated prior 
to enactment of this Act. 

Section 3(a) authorizes non-federal in- 
terests to undertake construction of harbor 
improvements, subject only to obtaining 
necessary federal, state, and local permits 
necessary for construction of these improve- 
ments and related facilities. This section is 
designed to facilitate the rapid development 
of needed channel and harbor construction, 
requiring no additional Congressional au- 
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thorization or federal funding for new con- 
sSvruction, 

Section 3(b) authorizes the Corps of En- 
gineers to act as the design contractor for 
ports, to do feasibility studies, and obtain 
the necessary permiis on behalf of non- 
federal interests, if the non-federal interests 
agree to reimburse the Secretary for these 
expenses. The Secretary is also authorized to 
bid on and to contract to construct any 
actual improvemenis. This section allows 
local authorities to take advantage of the 
vast experience and expertise of the Corps 
of Engineers for study and construction 
work, while preserving the local option of 
going directly to private contractors for such 
work. 

Section 3(c) authorizes the Corps to com- 
plete any study currently underway, or to 
transmit the partially completed study to 
the appropriate non-federal interest, at local 
discretion. Any study of a harbor improve- 
ment currently underway would be com- 
pleted at full federal expense. 

Section 3(d) concerns any harbor con- 
struction now underway on such projects. 
The non-federal interest must agree to as- 
sume the remaining costs of construction 
beginning in fiscal year 1983. The remaining 
costs would be repaid, plus the Treasury rate 
of interest, within 50 years of the bill's en- 
actment. Construction could not continue 
after fiscal year 1982 unless such a payback 
agreement was signed. 

Section 3(e) specifies that no harbor con- 
struction work shall be undertaken, except 
under the terms of this Act. Except for na- 
tional defense purposes, as described In sec- 
tion 4, there will be no Federal funding of 
new harbor construction. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Section 4 allows Congress to authorize and 
appropriate funds for protects which are 
necessary for national defense purposes. It 
also defines the condition under which non- 
defense related construction would occur as 
& component of a protect designed for de- 
fense purposes, and permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reimburse non-Federal interests 
for any defense-related construction under 
Section 3. 

Section 4(a) authorizes harbor develop- 
ment and maintenance activities necessary 
for national defense purposes. Projects would 
have to be specifically authorized and funded 
by Congress. 

Section 4(b) defines the circumstances 
under which projects constructed for na- 
tional defense can be expanded to include 
construction of non-defense related im- 
provements. Prior to Congressional authori- 
zation of a defense-related construction 
project, the appropriate non-federal interest 
would have to agree in writing to pay for 
that portion of the protect related to non- 
defense needs during the period of con- 
struction. Thus, Congress would authorize 
those projects proposed only for defense pur- 
poses, but allows Congress to authorize larver, 
combined projects if the local authorities 
agree to pay their costs during construction. 

Section 4(c) is the reverse of Section 4(b). 
It allows the Federal Government to pay to 
local authorities the cost of defense-related 
improvements which the non-federal au- 
thority would construct. For example, if 20 
percent of the traffic in a specific harbor is 
for defense purposes, Congress is authorized 
to appropriate 20 percent of the project's 
construction cost. 

HARBOR USER CHARGE 

Section 5 allows local authorities to re- 
cover their harbor construction and mainte- 
nanre work costs through user charges on 
vessel traffic. It also defines procedures for 
imposing such fees, exempting vessels from 
payment of the fees. 

Section 5(a) authorizes non-federal inter- 
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ests to collect user fees to pay for construc- 
tion and maintenance work performed in 
accordance with Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Act. These fees would be set on a port-by- 
port basis, so that each port would be re- 
sponsible for expenses incurred locally. Im- 
plicit in this section is the option for the 
port to use local tax revenues or other 
monies as an alternative or supplement to 
user fees, if local authorities wish to do so. 

Section 5(b) states that such fees must be 
imposed only after a public hearing. Fees 
can be imposed only to the extent that they 
reflect service and benefits from the im- 
provements. This section is intended to as- 
sure that only those users who benefit from 
a port improvement pay for it. 

Section 5(c) exempts from user fees any 
non-commercial vessels of the United States, 
foreign countries, states or any other polit- 
ical subdivision. 


PERMITS 


Section 6 establishes a procedure for joint 
review and consolidated processing of all 
permits required prior to initiation of con- 
struction of harbor improvements and re- 
lated construction activities. This section 
will assure that the local authorities will 
have a specific time in which to obtain all 
federal permits necessary for harbor devel- 
opment and other related activities. To the 
extent possible, state and local authorities 
will be included in the joint review process. 
The section defines the responsibilities of 
both federal agencies and the permit appli- 
cant, designates the Corps as the lead agency 
to ensure Federal compliance, and provides 
for progress reports to Congress to avoid de- 
lays in meeting the schedule of compliance. 

Sections 6 (a) through (e) describes this 
process. The non-Federal interest must 


notify the Corps of Engineers of an intent to 
construct port and related facilities. Within 
15 days, the Secretary must publish this no- 
tice in the Federal Register and notify all 
affected state and local agenctes, requesting 


their cooperation in the consolidated review 
process. The non-Federal agencies are given 
30 days to notify the Secretary of a willing- 
ness to participate in a consolidated permit- 
ting process. 

Within 90 days thereafter, the Secretary 
must enter into an Agreement with affected 
Federal agencies and any state and local 
agencies willing to be parties to the Agree- 
ment for the purpose of establishing a 
schedule to process all necessary permits. To 
the extent possible. the agreement must con- 
solidate hearing and comment periods, and 
procedures for data collection and repor; 
preparation. The agreement must also de- 
fine the responsibilities cf the nonfederal in- 
terest with respect to data development and 
information necessary to process each per- 
mit. 

The agreement will include a schedule 
date to inform the applicant as to whether 
there is a reasonable likelihood that the 
permits will be granted. If not, the schedule 
can be extended only once for 120 days 
to revise the original application to meet 
the objections of the federal agencies. 


Six months prior to the final day of the 
schedule, the Secretary is required to sub- 
mit a progre*s report to Cengress which will 
summarize all work completed to date and 
detail the schedule for completing all re- 
maining work. Such notice will signal any 
potential problems in meeting the compli- 
ance schedule and provide adequate time to 
resolve these problems to assure that the 
schedule is met. 


Section 6(f) requires the Secretary to 
submit a report to Congress which describes 
the time required to issue federal environ- 
mental permits related to harbor develop- 
ment, and make recommendations for re- 
oe the time necessary to issue such per- 

ts. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Section 7 contains several definitions that 
are used in the bill: 

(1) Deep-draft channels and harbors of 
the United States; 

(2) Non-federal interest; 

(3) State; and 

(4) Commercial waterway transportation. 


S. 1692 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembed, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Harbors Im- 
provement and Maintenance Act of 1981”. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers (here- 
inafter in this Act referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”), is authorized to maintain the deep- 
draft channels and harbors of the United 
States to the depths and widths authorized 
by law, or to the depths and widths that 
may be constructed under the terms of Sec- 
tion 3 of this Act. After October 1, 1982, the 
Secreary shall expend no funds to main- 
tain any deep-draft channel or harbor of 
the United States, except as authorized un- 
der Section 4 of this Act, until an appro- 
priate non-Federal interest contracts with 
the Secretary to pay: 

(1) 25 per centum of those expenses re- 
quired to maintain project dimensions no 
greater than those authorized as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1981, or 

(2) for projects for which improvements 
were authorized subsequent to January 1, 
1981, or prosecuted under the terms of Sec- 
tion 3 of this Act, £0 per centum of the cost 
of maintaining those channels or harbors. 

(b) Before the Secretary shall undertake 
any operation or maintenance of a channel 
or harbor in accordance with the provisions 
of this Section, the appropriate non-Federal 
interest shall agree in writing to hold and 
save the United States harmless from liabil- 
ity for damages arising out of such activities, 
except to the extent that such damages are 
caused by the fault or negligence of the 
United States or of its contractors. 

(c) By November 1, 1982, and annually 
thereafter, the Secretary shall prepare and 
transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress a report of national harbor mainte- 
nance needs for the succeeding fiscal year. 
The report shall identify the maintenance 
needs and proposed expenditures for each 
deep-draft channel and hartor of the United 
States. The Secretary shall include in such 
report estimates for maintenance work for 
each of the succeeding four years at each 
such channel and harbor. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
sum of $250,000,000 is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary for each of the 
fiscal years ending September 30, 1983, 
through September 30, 1987, with such sums 
to remain available until expended. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 3(a) A non-Federal interest is author- 
ized to undertake ony improvement for the 
purposes cf navigation in the deep-draft 
channels and harbors of the United States, 
subject to obtaining permits required pur- 
suant to federal, state, and local law in ad- 
vance of the actual construction of such 
improvements. 

(b) (1) The Secretary shall, when requested 
by an appropriate ncn-Fereral interest. un- 
dertake all necessary studies and engineer- 
ine for construction to be undertaken under 
subsection (a) of this Section, and assist 
in obtaining all necessary permits. provided 
that the non-Federal interest contracts with 
the Secretary to reimburse the United States 
for the cost of such studies during the pe- 
riod that such studies are conducted. 

(2) The Secretary is authorized to bid on 
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and to contract to construct any improve- 
ment undertaken ir. accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) ‘the Secretary is authorized to com- 
pleve and transmis to the appropriate non- 
Federal interest any s.udy for lunprovenents 
to tae deep-draft channels and harbors of 
the United States that was initiated prior 
to the date cf enactment of this Act, or, 
upon the request of such non-Federal inter- 
est, to terminate such study and transmit 
such partially compieted study to the non- 
Federal interest. Siudies under this subsec- 
tion shall be completed without regard to 
the requirements of subsection (b)(1) of 
this Section. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to com- 
plete channel and harbor construction proj- 
ects for which construction was initiated 
prior to the date of enaciment of this Act, 
provided that the appropriate non-Federal 
interest enters into a contract with the Sec- 
retary to repay, within 50 years of the date 
of enactment of this Act, the cost of all such 
work undertaken after September 30, 1982, 
together with interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance at a rate to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in determining such rate cf inter- 
est, shall consider the average market ylelds 
curing the month preceding the fiscal year 
in which each advance is made on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States with remaining periods to maturity 
comparable to the reimbursement period of 
the project. 

(e) Beginning on October 1, 1982, no new 
construction work on a deep-draft channel 
or harbor of the United States shall be un- 
certaken except under the terms of this 
Section, or Section 4 of this Act. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 4(a) Nothing in this Act may be con- 
strued to pronibit or otherwise Interfere with 
the Secretary or other Federal authority to 
operate, maintain, or improve any deep- 
draft channel or harbor of the United States 
solely for purposes of Coast Guard nayiga- 
tion requirements, Department of Navy 
transportation requirements, or any other 
national defense transportation require- 
ments, 

(b) Any project authorized under the pro- 
visions of this Section may include addi- 
tional improvements requested by the ap- 
propriate mon-Federal interest, provided 
that, prior to the authorization of such im- 
provements, the appropriate non-Federal 
interest enters into a contract with the Sec- 
retary to pay, during the period of construc- 
tion, that portion of the project's cost which 
the Secretary determines to be allocable to 
non-defense-related needs. If such non-Fed- 
eral interest fails to so participate, the Sec- 
retary shall design such project solely to 
meet national defen-e requirements 

(c) If non-Federal interests undertake a 
pro'ect under the terms of Section 3 of this 
Act that can be expected to provide direct 
benefits to the national defenve revulrements 
of the United States, tre Secretary is au- 
thorized to contract with such non-Federal 
interests, subject to appropriations acts, to 
pav. durin” the neriod of conrtruction. that 
portion of the brotest costs directly attribut- 
able to national defense requirements. 


HARBOR USER CHARGES 


Sec, 5(a) Upon enactment of this Act, and 
in atcordanze with the provisions of this 
Section, any affected non-Federal interest is 
authorized to recover its odlieations for con- 
struction and maintenance work undertaken 
pursuant to this Act. inclydine associated 
administrative expenditures, by the collec- 
tion of fees for the use of such projects by 
veszels in commercial waterway transporta- 
tion. 

(b) If fees are Im“osed on vessel owners or 
operators. such charges shall be imposed only 
to the extent that they reflect the service and 
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benefits from any channel or harbor mainte- 
nance or improvement provided to such ves- 
sel owner or operator. Such fees shall be es- 
tablished by a public hearing pursuant to 
State law. 

(c) Fees authorized by this Section shall 
not be imposed on— 

(1) vessels owned and operated by the 
United States or any other nation or any 
political subdivision thereof and not engaged 
in commercial service; or 

(2) vessels used by a State or political sub- 
division thereof in transporting persons or 
property in the business of the State or polit- 
ical subdivision. 

PERMITS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary, upon receipt from 
an appropriate non-Federal interest of a 
written notice of intent to construct improve- 
ments, shall initiate procedures to establish 
a schedule of compliance for the purpose of 
joint processing of all federal permits re- 
quired prior to initiation of such construc- 
tion activities. 

(b) (1) Within 15 days of the receipt of cor- 
respondence under the terms of subsection 
(a) of this Section, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish such notice in the Federal Register. The 
Secretary shall also notify in writing all state 
and local agencies that may be required to 
issue permits for construction of such Im- 
provements and related activities that such 
construction is proposed. The Secretary shall 
solicit the cooperation of such agencies and 
request that they also become parties to a 
Memorandum of Agreement (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the “Agreement"). 
If within 30 days following publication of 
notice in the Federal Register any such 
agency advises the Secretary In writing of its 
willingness to become a signatory to the 
Agreement, the Secretary shall include such 
agency in the Agreement. 

(2) Within 90 days of the Secretary's re- 
ceipt of the correspondence described in sub- 
section (a) of this Section, the Secretary of 
Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and any state or local agencies which 
have notified the Secretary in writing shall 
enter into the Agreement with the Secretary 
to establish a schedule of compliance with 
the necessary federal permits required for 
undertaking such improvements. The sched- 
ule of compliance shall not exceed two years 
from the date of the Agreement. 

(c)(1) The Agreement shall, to the extent 
possible, consolidate hearing and comment 
periods, procedures for data collection and 
report preparation, and the environmental 
review and permitting process with data col- 
lection and analysis associated with the feas!- 
bility study conducted by the non-Federal 
interest. The Agreement will also detail the 
non-Federal interest’s responsibilities with 
respect to data development, and information 
necessary to process each permit, including a 
schedule of dates when such information and 
data will be provided to the appropriate fed- 
eral, state, or local agency. 

(2) Such Agreement shall also include a 
scheduled date by which the Secretary, tak- 
ing into consideration the views of all of the 
affected federal agencies, shall determine 
whether there is a reasonable likelihood that 
the federal permit or permits will be issued. 
If the Secretary determines there is a reason- 
able likelihood the necessary permit or per- 
mits will not be issued, then the Secretary 
shall so notify the appropriate non-Federal 
interest. The Secretary may revise the Agree- 
ment only once to extend the schedule of 
compliance for a period not to exceed 120 
days for the purpose of allowing the non- 
Federal interest to revise the original appli- 
cation to meet the objections of the federal 
agencies. 


(d) Six months prior to the final day of 
the schedule, the Secretary shall provide to 
Congress a written progress report. The re- 
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port shall be transmitted to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works of the 
United States Senate and the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation of the 
United States House of Representatives. The 
report will summarize all work completed in 
accordance with the Agreement and shall in- 
clude a detailed work plan which shall assure 
completion of all remaining work in accord- 
ance with tie Agreement. 

(e) Not later than the final day of the 
compliance sshedule, the Secretary shall no- 
tify the non-Federal interest as to whether 
the permit or permits are issued. 

(f) Not later than March 1, 1981, the 
Secretary shall prepare and transmit to the 
Congress a report describing the amount of 
time required to issue federal environmental 
permits related to construction of deep-draft 
channel and harbor improvements. The 
Secretary shall include in such report recom- 
mendations for reducing the amount of time 
required to issue such permits, including any 
proposed changes in existing law. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “deep-draft channels and 
harbors of the United States" means water- 
way channels or ocean or Great Lakes ports 
of the United States (other than those ad- 
ministered by the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation) of a federally au- 
thorized depth of greater than fourteen feet; 

(2) The term “non-Federal interest” means 
a State or a legally constituted public body 
other than a State which has full authority 
and capability to enter into and perform 
agreements and to pay damages, if necessary, 
in the event of failure to perform; 

(3) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Northern Marianas Trust Territories, or the 
Virgin Islands; and 

(4) The term “commercial waterway trans- 
portation” means any use of a vessel in any 
deen-draft channel or harbor of the United 
States— 

(a) In the business of transporting per- 
sons or property for compensation or hire. or 

(b) in transporting property in the busi- 
ness of the owner, lessee, or operator of the 
vessel. 


© Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the chairman of the 
Water Resources Subcommittee, Senator 
ABDNOR, in introducing a bill to stimulate 
the growth and development of our 
Nation’s ports. I commend my colleague 
from South Dakota for his seriousness 
and resolve on this issue. He has traveled 
across the country to learn about our 
waterways and ports. He understands the 
needs of our ports and he appreciates the 
intense, and I might add healthy, compe- 
tition among our ports. 

The bill we introduce today I believe 
reflects two principles I enunciated on 
July 16, 1981 at a hearing of our subcom- 
mittee. First, we as a nation have a major 
economic interest in developing a num- 
ber of deepwater ports capable for sup- 
plying 50-year contracts for American 
coal to the European and Pacific rim 
countries. Yet, in spite of the clear, 
palpable need for action, we have in 
water resources an area of public policy 
which at this point is failing us. 

As I remarked at the hearing, “the old 
free-boating days, when these were free 
goods, and whoever was chairman of the 
subcommittee got two dams, the ranking 
minority got one, everybody else on the 
committee got a promise and nobody 
else got any, have gone away with the 
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environmental impact statement and 
budget deficit.” Our bill recognizes that 
the “old free-boat:ny days” are over by 
putting in their place a simple, unen- 
cumbered method of financing new port 
dredg:ng projects without engaging the 
lengthy and often arbitrary machina- 
tions of Congress. 

The second principle reflected in our 
bill is that decisions made by Govern- 
ment in the realm of port development 
ought as near as possible be the equiv- 
alent of decisions that would be made by 
a free market. The highly competitive 
nature of the port community makes 
this approximation a reasonab!e one. 
Indeed, our bill carries this principle 
to the pont of letting the marketplace 
make the choices. 

There are currently 27 port deepening 
projects under study by the Corps of 
Eng neers. Som2 studies will be com- 
pleted by early next year while others 
may not be completed until 1986. We 
have 29 major harbor channels already 
authorized at 40 feet or deeper. Under the 
weight of so many competing projects, 
how is the Congress capable of making 
sound investment decisions? And even if 
such decisions could be made wisely, 
where would we find the funds in the 
Treasury to finance all thoze projects 
considered to be necessary? At the pres- 
ent time, no money for new port develop- 
ment has been included in the Federal 
budget for the next 3 years. 

The bill Senator Aspnor and I intro- 
duce today adheres to these fundamental 
principles—and these fundamental reali- 
ties. Our intention is to stimulate eco- 
nomically efficient port development by 
non-Federal interests and at the same 
time continue the Federal role in main- 
taining our ports at their currently au- 
thorized depths. Our intention is to im- 
prove the Federal processing of environ- 
mental permits by consolidating hear- 
ings, comment periods, and data collec- 
tion by the various Federal agencies. Our 
bill in no way compromises the integ- 
rity and purpose of our environmental 
statutes but instead directs the Federal 
agencies to pursue more administratively 
efficient procedures within a fixed time 
frame. 

One of the virtues of our bill is its sim- 
plicity. It removes the maze of congres- 
sional checkpoints in project authoriza- 
tion and appropriation. Although Fed- 
eral money would no longer be forth- 
coming for additional port improvements 
under our b'll, such a loss may be offset 
in part by the time saved in accelerating 
the study process through the use of 
private funds. 

We introduce this bill with the expec- 
tation that those who know more about 
the subject of port development and the 
financing of large infrastructure projects 
will come forth and tell us what we have 
done wrong in our bill—and what we 
have done right. Th's bill is the product 
of several hearings both in Washington 
and in the field and the product of ex- 
tensive consultation with port directors 
throughout the country. It is a national 
bill in every sense of the word and it is 
a bill without bias toward any one 
commodity. 

While the prospect of massive export 
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of American coal provides us with the 
excuse to alter the status quo, we are only 
doing what should have been done by the 
Federal Government years ago. All ports 
will benefit from a process that actually 
works, not one laden with promises that 
will never come to pass.® 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAT- 
TINGLY). The Senator from New Mexico 
is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I came 
to the Chamber to make a statement on 
another matter which I will do momen- 
tarily, but I could not let this moment 
pass without commending Senator ABD- 
NoR and Senator MoyYNIHAN. There is no 
question in my mind that they are on 
the right track. 

This approach has many facets to it, 
with reference to the port needs in this 
country. This bill, based upon a great 
deal of study and a number of hearings 
will allow the marketplace to pay for 
these developments. It does not provide 
for major subsidy from the U.S. Treasury 
for deep ports that we keep hearing 
about. 

I commend the Senator for that. 

I introduced a bill before the hearings 
that did not go that far, but I think he 
is on the right track and I hope that the 
markups will move quickly. 

Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICIL. I yield. 

Mr. ABDNOR. I certainly thank the 
Senator for those words. 


I want him to know that we greatly 
appreciate all the input he has provided, 
that we used in this bill. The Senator 
from New Mexico introduced his bill. 
I am sure he will find much of his think- 
ing in this bill was taken from past bills 
that he introduced. 


This is the bill that hopefully we can 
all come together on in committee. It is 
an important part of the President’s pro- 
gram. Maybe it is not giving the Presi- 
dent everything he requested, but we 
think it is a step in the right direction. 

I thank the Senator. 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Again, I commend the 
Senator, and I pledge to him that I will 
look at it very quickly. He might find 
the Senator from New Mexico as a 
cosponsor very soon, even though I in- 
troduced a bill that I put in much earlier 
before all the facts and hearings that 
the Senator from South Dakota so aptly 
described in detail took place. 


But more importantly, I think that the 
Senator from South Dakota has cleared 
away a lot of the commotion about the 
Federal Government having to pay for 
these ports. Obviously, if we moved in 
that direction, and a couple of years ago 
there was a hue and cry to do that, we 
would have made another bad mistake. 

It is obvious we do not have to pay 
100 percent of the cost of these ports. 
In fact, the suggestion of the Senator 
from South Dakota is that we pay none 
of the construction costs herause the 
marketvlace will do it. That will be the 
way we decide which rorts are really 
needed. rather than the Coneress dictat- 
ing where they should be built. 

I commend the Senate for that. 
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By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1694. A bill to amend section 266 (a) 
of title 10, United States Code, to require 
that selection boards considering Re- 
serves for appointment, promotion, and 
certain other purposes in the Armed 
Forces including an appropriate number 
of Reserves as members; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

RESERVE REPRESENTATION ON PROMOTION 
BOARDS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce legislation to require that 
selection boards considering Reserves for 
appointment, promotion, and certain 
other purposes in the Armed Forces in- 
clude an appropriate number of Reserves 
as members. 

Mr. President, this legislation restores 
the provisions of law on this subject 
which were passed in the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. 

This bill is necessary because in the 
Technical Corrections Act of 1981 to the 
Defense Officer Personnel Management 
Act of 1980, this provision was eliminated 
although it was an issue of substance 
rather than a technical correction. 

The effect of the change was to make 
it mandatory that there be at least one 
Reserve officer on each board for promo- 
tion, demotion, involuntary release, dis- 
charge or retirement. Since boards are 
frequently broken into smaller panels it 
is obvious that the new law could be met 
with the appointment of only one Reserve 
officer and he could not provide the 
needed representation if two or more 
panels within the board considered Re- 
serve personnel actions. 

The old law was working very well and 
simply required that an “appropriate 
number of Reserves as prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned” be named to the 
board. 

My bill restores that provision, and 
this legislation is needed to assure that 
Reserve members have at least some rep- 
resentation on boards or panels consid- 
ering Reserve promotions and other per- 
sonnel matters. 

Mr. President, I would like to acknowl- 
edge the interest in this matter by Brig. 
Gen. Thomas H. King, U.S. Air Force re- 
tired. General King has been a leader in 
the Reserve community for many years 
and has worked with me on this and 
other Reserve issues during this period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of this bill be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1694 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
266(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in section 612(a) 
(3) of this title, each board convened for 
the appointment, promotion, demotion, in- 
voluntary re'ease from active duty, discharge, 
or retirement of Reserves shall include an 
appropriate number of Reserves, as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned vnder 
standards and policies prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 612(a)(3) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “with the e.act number of reserve Of- 
ficers to be determined by the Secretary of 
the military department concerned in his 
discretion,”. 


By Mr. SYMMS: 

S. 1695. A bill to repeal the generation 
skipping transfer tax; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

GENERATION-SKIPPING TRANSFER TAX 

@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, could you 
imagine a tax being imposed that nobody 
could understand; that costs the private 
sector hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to try to understand and implement; for 
which the IRS has not yet published key 
regulations which are essential to under- 
standing and implementing the law; for 
which the IRS has not yet published 
forms to enable individuals to file even 
if they knew about the tax or could 
understand the procedure; which costs 
the Government more to administer than 
it is supposed to collect; and which has 
not yet collected 1 red cent? Does this 
sound like a tax that would be imposed 
by the Duchy of Fenwick? No, it is a tax 
that is supposed to be imposed by the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury and 
which has been on the books since it was 
thrown into the 1976 Tax Reform Act 
during a 2 a.m. conference session. 

The generation-skipping transfer tax 
is extremely complex and costly to ad- 
minister. It is, in fact, so complex that 
even the most knowledgeable individual 
or corporate fiduciaries, insurance people, 
accountants, and attorneys, all of whom 
are affected by this tax, are finding it 
extremely difficult to interpret or apply. 

The generation-skipping transfer tax 
can never be defended on revenue 
grounds. According to the Joint Tax 
Committee, this tax is projected to have 
no revenue effect in its early years and 
they hope to generate $400 million of 
revenue to the Treasury in its 20th year. 
However, the private sector has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in at- 
tempting to understand and implement 
the law and to no avail. Two volumes, 
each the size of the yellow pages, have 
been published in an attempt to compre- 
hend the law. Clearly, the tax is regres- 
sive since it does not collect any revenue 
but is costing the private sector signifi- 
cant sums of money to try and comply 
with the law. 


While the generation-skipping trans- 
fer tax cannot be defended on revenue 
grounds, neither can it be defended on 
the ground that the statute can be made 
to work. There are numerous, compli- 
cated, analytical steps that must be fol- 
lowed in order to determine whether any 
amounts are held in trust that will be 
subject to the generation-skipving trans- 
fer tax. This analytical process often 
results in an unexpected and inequitable 
application of the tax. 


There are at least 14 key defined terms 
to master under chapter 13, as well as 
a handful of other terms rot actually 
defined, but nevertheless, essential to the 
operation of the statute. As if this were 
not enouczh. the generation-skipping 
transfer tax has no antecedent in prior 
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law, meaning that an estate planner’s 
comprehension of Federal estate and gift 
tax concepts is of little value when grap- 
pling with chapter 13. 

Furthermore, significant portions of 
the tax relating to generation-skipping 
transfer taxation are not in the statute 
and remain to be written. In particular. 
there are eight places on the face of 
chapter 13 where important rulemaking 
authority is delegated to the Secretary 
and, for good measure, there is a ninth 
resort to the Secretary, this one for in- 
formation as opposed to rulemaking. 
None of these nine delegations has been 
discharged by issuance of final regula- 
tions, even though the first date upon 
which a taxable generation-skipping 
transfer may have occurred was June 12, 
1976. 

There are many complex provisions in 
the Internal Revenue Code, but perhaps 
none of such wide-ranging application as 
those relating to the generation-skipping 
transfer tax. Even to the few attorneys 
who enjoy the status of expert in es- 
tate planning affairs, chapter 13 presents 
difficulties which are insurmountable. 

As an example, according to a survey 
done at an American Bar Association 
nationwide meeting, only one attorney 
thought he comprehended most of the 
statute. Furthermore, the American Bar 
Association recently endorsed repeal of 
the generation-skipping transfer tax at 
their 1981 annual meeting. 

It is important to note that the ques- 
tion of complexity extends far beyond 
wills and trusts and those who prepare 
and sign them. Chapter 13 applies also 
to a broad range of so-called trust 
equivalents, arrangements which, while 
not generation-skipping trusts, are 
deemed to have substantially the same 
effect as a generation-skipping trust. 
(IRC $2611 (d) (1).) 

Practitioners were surprised to learn 
that in recently issued proposed regula- 
tions both estates and custodianships 
under Uniform Gifts to Minors Acts are 
considered by the Treasury Department 
to be among the trust equivalent ar- 
rangements to which chapter 13 applies. 
These arrangements are so common- 
place, so fixed in character, so finite in 
duration, and so far removed from the 
sort of conduct to which chapter 13 is 
directed that extension of the genera- 
tion-skipping transfer tax rules to these 
devices is sure to result in the unin- 
formed failure to comply with chapter 
13 on a grand scale. 

The foregoing indicates to many a 
clear and present danger to this coun- 
try’s voluntary compliance tax system. 
On the one hand, many will fail to com- 
ply with the requirements of chapter 13 
simply out of ienorancre. On the other 
hand. some will be encouraged to ignore 
chapter 13 in the belief that it is im- 
possible for the Government to effec- 
tively enforce the tax and that. even in 
the event that a failure to comply is dis- 
covered, a plea of ignorance may avvear 
to have sufficient validity to forestall the 
application of the penalty provisions. 

If the Federal Government is to police 
the tax effectively, it must devise a sys- 
tem to keep track of all trust benefi- 
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ciaries and all trustees under the hun- 
dreds of thouzands of generation-skip- 
ping trusts in existence. It must know 
when and how much property is added 
to a'l preexisting trusts in order to de- 
termine the extent to which existing 
trusts have become subject under chap- 
ter 13. It must know when and in what 
fashion powers of appointment are ex- 
ercised under generation-skipping trusts, 
and when interests or powers under such 
trusts are disclaimed or assigned. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
must stockpile similar information as to 
the multiple of trust eouivalent ar- 
rangements subject to the tax. Moreover, 
the Federal Government must acquire 
and store gift and estate tax information 
as to every person classified as a deemed 
transfer with respect to any genera- 
tion-skipping transfer and must be pre- 
pared to supply that information to each 
form 706-B tax return preparer upon 
request. 

The incredible amount of information 
that is required would seem to be beyond 
the storage caracity of any known com- 
puter. Even with active helo from the 
taxraying community, the collection and 
constant updating of the required data 
is an exercise the magnitude of which 
boggles the mind. Provrer staffing to ad- 
minister and collect the generation skip- 
ping transfer tax would have to be im- 
mens®. Given the complexity of chapter 
13, the training process alone seems 
overwhelming, and the number of civil 
servants needed to receive, analyze, store, 
sort, and respond to the required chapter 
13 information would have to be stag- 
gering. 

If it were the policy of this adminis- 
tration to not repeal estate and gift taxes. 
then idealistically it would be equitable 
to have a generation skipping transfer 
tax as well, if a system of taxation 
could be imrlemented that was cost- 
effective. However, since it is the policy 
of this adm‘nistration and the policy of 
the chairman of the Estate and Gift Tax 
Subcommittee in the Senate Finance 
Committee to repeal estate and gift 
taxes, it would not be consistent to try 
and impose another version of this tax 
at this time. Furthermore, it is highly 
unlikely that a cost-effective generation- 
skivping transfer tax could be imvle- 
mented. The cost of record-keeping alone 
would be prohibitive. 

Clearly, the generation skinping trans- 
fer tax reenforces the notion that the 
Government not only wants to collect 
revenue but that the Government is try- 
ing to punish the taxpavers in the proc- 
ess. And, in this case, no revenues have 
yet been collected. 


The only time that the tax might work 
is if every individual in the estate plan 
dies in order. If an individual dies out 
of order, then the wrong generation 
might be taxed. I know in the years that 
I have served as a Member of Congress, 
that the Congress has been able to do 
many things but there is one thing I 
am sure of and that is that Congress will 
never ke able to make individuals under- 
stand or comply with this law, and more 
important, I do not believe that we will 
ever be able to make people die in order.@ 
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By Mr. WALLOP: 

S. 1696. A biil to amend the Social 
Security Act to facillate the enforcement 
of provisions requiring suspension of 
benefits to inmates of prisons and other 
public institutions by insuring the avail- 
ability of necessary information from 
Federal instrumentalities; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

SUSPENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 

TO INMATES 
@ Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, in the 
96th Congress, I sponsored legislation to 
end an unintended use of social security 
disability funds for the payment of bene- 
fits to convicts. It made little sense to 
provide a windfall to criminals, partic- 
ularly from a public program which was 
encountering financial difficulties. Argu- 
ments in support of this proposal are all 
the more relevant today due to the in- 
creased financial difficulties confronting 
the social security system. 

My proposal was enacted into law as 
part of last year’s budget reconciliation 
procedure. The proposal suspends social 
security disability benefits to any indivi- 
dual who would otherwise be receiving 
them while he or she is imprisoned by 
reason of a felony conviction. The sus- 
pens‘on does not apply when a court of 
law has decided that the individual is 
participating in an approved vocational 
rehabilitation program which is exvected 
to result in his return to substantial 
gainful employment upon release from 
prison. 

The law has not been fully imple- 
mented due to a conflict with the Privacy 
Act. Under this act, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, which is a part of the Justice 
De~artment, cannot release information 
on any Federal prisoner to the Social 
Security Administration without the 
consent of the prisoner. Similar'y, States 
with their own privacy laws have also 
raised obstacles to the effective operation 
of the rrohibition. 

Today, I am introducing a bill which 
would exempt the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons from the Privacy Act for the pur- 
pose of transmitting information to the 
Social Security Administration on 
prisoners receiving disability benefits. 
The Privacy Act provisions will apply to 
the Social Security Administration, and 
this information cannot be further dis- 
seminated. 

There are about 3.200 prisoners in 
Federal and State prisons who would be 
affected by this legislation. The cost to 
the social security trust funds for the 
benefits paid to prisoners is estimated to 
be about $16 million annually. We can- 
not continue to provide this windfall to 
individuals who certainly do not need 
nor deserve the benefits. I will work for 
the speedy enactment of this provision. 


A similar bill is being introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Haroip Sawyer of Michigan. I 
commend my colleague for taking the 
lead to insure the effective application 
of this law.@ 


By Mr. DENTON (for himself and 

Mr. LEVIN) : 
S. 1693. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide pref- 
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erential treatment in the admission of 
certain children of U.S. Armed Forces 
personnel; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
ADMISSION OF CERTAIN CHILDREN TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


è Mr. DENTON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which I hope 
will remedy a serious inequity affecting 
many innocent children. These are chil- 
dren of mixed Asian and American heri- 
tage the so-called Amerasians, whose 
fathers were American servicemen sta- 
tioned in Korea, Thailand, Laos, Viet- 
nam, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Taiwan. 

This bill is concerned with the plight 
of Amerasian children who were aban- 
doned by their fathers. Because of char- 
acteristics which readily identify them 
as children of mixed heritage, they are 
victims of wanton discrimination in 
countries that are unwilling to accept 
them. Estimates of the numbers of these 
offspring of American soldiers and sail- 
ors range up to 400,000, but the actual 
figure is probably closer to 80,000 or 100,- 
000. They are born of two cultures and 
accepted by neither. They live in abject 
poverty and have virtually no chance to 
better their plight in the countries of 
their birth. 

This bill if passed would also give 
Americans desiring to sponsor such a 
child the right to do so, something denied 
them by present law. In fact. the appli- 
cant is reouired to have a U.S. sporsor 
who would be responsible for supporting 
the applicant at a level equal to or above 
125 percent of the OMB poverty level for 
a period of 5 years upon the immigrant’s 
arrival in this country. 

My bill would change that by provid- 
ing preferential treatment in the admis- 
sion of these children of U.S. servicemen. 
Specifically, the bill would amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to pro- 
vide that a child of a U.S. serviceman 
would be able to apply for immigration 
to the United States under the first 
preference and fourth preference of 
the act. The first preference relates to 
unmarried sons and daughters of U.S. 
citizens and the fourth preference re- 
lates to married sons and daughters. 
The Department of Justice and the De- 
partment of State, in cooperation with 
the host government and private agen- 
cies, would be required to substantiate 
paternity. 

The proof of paternity and sponsor- 
ship standards in this bill are sufficiently 
rigid to discourage fraud. This legisla- 
tion would not “open the floodgates” of 
immigration, because it would simply 
give the Amerasians preference. It would 
not allow for an increased number of 
immigrants and it will not be a burden 
on the taxpavers of this country. 

A young girl who has come. to this 
country wrote of her experience. “My 
mother is a Korean and my father is an 
American,” she wrote: 

I don't know my father. He was an Ameri- 
can soldier. He promised to marry my mother 
but he left Korea without saying goodbye 
and without ever seeing me 

The Korean family made me a housemaid 
when I was only 11 years old. I just went to 
school a little bit. School was bad because 
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everybody called me all kinds of names. It 
was hard to make friends, When I walked by 
myself Korean boys came to me and beat me 
until I could not move. 

When someone of mixed blood like me 
grows up, he cannot find a job. If you get 
& job, it will be as a housegirl or boy, all 
kinds of dirty work. When Korean people get 
into a fight, the person who started the fight 
will go to jail. But if an Amerasian gets into 
a fight with a Korean, the police will always 
send the Amerasian to jall. It doesn't mat- 
ter who started the fight. I was told by the 
police that it didn't matter how much I got 
beat up, my father was an American, so I was 
not protected by Korean law. 


The story of this little girl, named 
Debbie, has a happy ending, because she 
was able to come to this country. Debbie 
wrote that— 

When I came to the U.S., everything was 
different. People are so nice.. .. I was so 
happy because I never had a friend that 
really cared about me. 


But, Mr. President, there are many 
other children like Debbie still overseas, 
still waiting for the opportunity that 
she had. 

Our Nation has a moral responsibility 
to these children of American citizens. 
Unfortunately, the United States has no 
provision to take responsibility for the 
inevitable offspring of servicemen sta- 
tioned or fighting overseas. Most Euro- 
pean nations give the children born out 
of wedlock, parented by a citizen and a 
foreign native, the right to choose citi- 
zenship in the land of the father. Under 
current law, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, these individuals 
can only apply for a permanent resident 
visa under the “Sixth Preference”, re- 
lating to skilled and unskilled workers 
in short supply, and the “Non-Prefer- 
ence” category which almost guarantees 
a 5-to-10-year wait before immigrating 
to the United States. 

The United States was founded and 
continues to thr've on a compassionate 
regard for human justice. We must not 
turn our backs on those children who 
trace their current misfortune to the 
circumstance of their birth; they must 
not be abandoned by this Nation as they 
were abandoned by their fathers. 

This bill is a recognition of a simple 
truth: These children of American 
fathers have the right to live in 
America.® 
è Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I join mv col- 
league Senator Denton in introducing 
this legislation today. The proposal seeks 
to correct a flaw in the current Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act which 
denies the children of U.S. citizens their 
legitimate claim to proper immigration 
status. This legislation specifically ad- 
dresses the needs of those individuals, 
often referred to as Amerasians, who 
have been abandoned by their U.S. 
servicemen-fathers in Korea, Vietnam, 
Laos, Thailand, Japan, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines. 

Mr. President, under the provisions of 
this bill, as offspring of U.S. citizens, an 
Amerasian would be able to apply for 
immigration to the United States under 
the first preference (unmarried sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens) and fourth 
preference (married sons and daugh- 
ters) categories of the Immigration Act. 
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Currently an Amerssian can only ap- 
ply for a rermanent resident visa un- 
der the sixth preference (skilled and 
unskilled workers in short supply) and 
the mnonpreference category which 
guarantees a 5-to-10 year wait before 
receiving a visa. The legislation directs 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Justice, in cooperation with 
the host government and private volun- 
tary agencies to determine U.S. pater- 
nity. 

Additionally, the legislation requires 
the applicant to have a U.S. sponsor. 
This sponsor would be legally responsi- 
ble for supporting the applicant for a 
period of 5 years beginning on the date 
of the alien's admission for permanent 
residence, or dur:ng the period begin- 
ning on the date of the alien’s admis- 
sion for permanent residence and end- 
ing on the date on which the alien be- 
comes 21 years of age, whichever period 
is longer. The immigrating Amerasian 
must also comply with all other require- 
ments of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act in order to qualify for ad- 
mittance to the United States. 

Mr. President, this legislation respon- 
sibly addresses the needs of thousands 
of Amerasians and the obligation en- 
cumbent upon us to meet those needs. 
The Amerasian would come at no ex- 
pense to the taxpayer. He or she would 
be included in the present quota of im- 
migrants from their countries and 
would not increase the total number of 
persons coming to this country. They 
would be required to meet all the re- 
quirements of health and character ex- 
pected from other immigrants. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
with my colleagues the remarks of a 
couple from my own State of M chigan, 
Kris and Arnie Lee of Grand Rapids, 
M'ch., the adoptive parents of several 
Amerasian children. And I quote 

We are the parents of six children (five 
adopted). Two of these children are from a 
home for mixed race children in Korea. 
They are the children of a Korean woman 
and an American service man. We are con- 
cerned about the many other half Ameri- 
can children who live in Korea. 


They went on to say— 


The children of Americans in certain 
Asian countries are not wanted by their 
birth countries. He is shunned and excluded 
from full participation in education, mar- 
riage and employment op»ortunities. Be- 
cause of this re ection an Amerasian person 
comes to feel that he is- not a full human 
being, that he is a freak of nature, the 
punishment for his parents disregard of so- 
cial norms. He learns that he has no right 
to ex~ect the basic things in life that other 
purer Asians take for granted. 

Cruel es this is, we cannct be too quick to 
blame his mother’s world for their insensi- 
tivity to the Amerasians without also look- 
ing at ourselves and our own responsibility 
to our children born in other countries. 


The Lees went on to say: 

Although we in this country are also strug- 
gling with racial prejudice and social norms 
which are harmful to children, America is 
in a better pcsition to accept children of 
mixed parentage than are the homogeneous 
societies in Asia. In America there are many 
minority groups where individuals can de- 
rive a sense of identity. Culturally, finan- 
cially and practically we have the ability to 
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help the Amerasian children and young 
people. There are many tragic situations in 
the world that we can do little about. But 
in this situation we can do something And 
we should feel especially compelled since this 
involves cur own children How can we as a 
country speak about human rights if we turn 
our backs on the rights of the American- 
Asian Child? We do not believe that America 
will continue to ignore these children and 


young people. 


Mr. President, I believe the United 
States is in large part accountable for 
the current conditions of Amerasian in- 
dividuals. This country should meet its 
responsibility by providing the opportu- 
nity for a better future for these children 
of US. citizens. 

According to an article entitled “The 
Warrior's Children,’ written by David 
Devoss in the November 1980 issue of 
GEO: 

Thirty years of U.S. military involvement 
in Korea have produced as many as 6,000 
Amerasians. Only 4,500 of an estimated 
8,000 Amerasians have been located in Thai- 
land. There are more than 5,000 “Vietnam 
era” Amerasians In the Philippines, and the 
number cf unwanted half-Americans in Viet- 
nam itself, which hosted better than 2.1 
million U.S. soldiers between 1965 and 1973, 
could conceivably total 25,000. Only the 
homeless Amerasians in Saigon were ever 
counted and when the last U.S. helicopter 
rose from Tan Son Nhut Airport five years 
ago, an estimated 8,000 of them were left 
behind. Adorned with cowlicks and spat- 
tered with freckles, many resemble mid- 
western members of Future Farmers of 
America. Only their tattered pajamas and 
the pox they have acquired from sleeping 
in fetid back alleys brand them as bui doi— 
“dust of life.” 

The rumpled, bureaucratic men who con- 
trol South Vietnam today insist that Amer- 
asians are not their responsibility. For them, 
the children and their mothers are “Amer- 
ican” and thus ineligible to attend public 
schools, hold a job or receive a government 
raticn card. “Our society does not need these 
bad elements,” says Vo Vonh Thuan, a former 
Viet Cong who administers Saigon’s Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


Mr. President, time is of the essence. 
Condemned children are waiting and 
hoping for the opportunity to come to a 
land that will accept them as fellow hu- 
man beings.® 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 1699: A bill to reimburse the city 
of Frederick, Md. for money paid by the 
citizens of such city to save and hold 
harmless valuable military and hospital 
supplies owned by the U.S. Government: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN EXPENSES TO 

FREDERICK, MD, 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, it is a 
tradition in Maryland that her Members 
of Congress are expected to work 
doggedly to correct grievous wrongs. No- 
where is this demand for tenacity more 
apparent than in the unremitting ef- 
forts to reimburse the people of Fred- 
erick for a $200,000 debt incurred by the 
United States during the Civil War. 

Today, for the 10 time, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to accomplish this long- 
sought goal. Such a bill was first intro- 
duced by Representative Louis McComas 
of Maryland in 1889 before the 51st Con- 
gress. The bill has been introduced by a 
Marylander in each succeeding Congress. 
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Twice, in 1890 and 1892, the Committee 
on War Claims of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. reported it favorably to the 
full House. 

Many of you are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this bill, so I will 
be brief in my recounting of the incident. 

On July 9, 1864, Gen. Jubal A. Early, 
commander of the Confederate Army at 
Frederick, demanded $200,000 from the 
city for use to support his invading army. 
Stored in Frederick at the time were 
Federal supplies valued at between $1 
million and $1.5 million. Rather than 
turning over the supplies, the patriotic 
citizens of Frederick borrowed money 
from the town’s banks to pay the ran- 
som. The negotiations for the ransom 
delayed the Confederates long enough to 
prevent the capture of Washington. 

The debt incurred by the citizens of 
Frederick was finally paid off in 1951 
with taxes that had been levied on them 
since the Civil War: Their sacrifice to 
save Union military stores should be rec- 
ognized by a grateful Nation and com- 
pensated, if not rewarded. If it were not 
for their loyalty to the Union and their 
public spirit, the course of history might 
have been altered dramatically. 

The House committee report of 1890 
referred to the loyalty of Maryland and 
especially of Frederick during the Civil 
War and cited the State’s willingness to 
fulfill every war demand made on it by 
Washington. The report also noted that 
the action by the citizens of Frederick 
on that day in July of 1864 not only saved 
their homes from certain destruction, but 
saved a large quantity of Union military 
supplies from seizure and delayed the 
Confederates’ march on lightly defended 
Washington. 

The committee report recommended 
that the bill be passed: 

First. Because the State of Maryland 
and Frederick were loyal to-the Union, 
and. supplied it with great numbers of 
troops. 

Second. Because the Government failed 
in its constitutional duty to “protect” the 
State and Frederick “against invasion” 
and instead withdrew their domestic pro- 
tection for use in the general protection 
of the Government. 

Third. Because all the precedents of 
the Government's actions in similar cases 
are in support of the duty of refunding 
the ransom paid. In addition to the above 
reasons, considered sufficient by these 
committees, are the following: 

Fourth. Because the Government for 
its protection converted Frederick into a 
military depot, and gave it a character, 
different from other towns, which in- 
duced the exaction of this excessive 
ransom. 

Fifth. Because more than $200,000 
worth of military supplies were saved for 
the Government from capture and de- 
struction by the payment of the ransom. 

Sixth. Because the delay caused by the 
parleying of the loyal citizens of Fred- 
erick with General Early in connection 
with his demands furnished time to for- 
tify Washington, then undefended, and 
thus saved the National Capital from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Seventh. Because sound public policy 
justifies a Nation in indemnifying its 
loyal parts, in successful wars, for inju- 
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ries which were suffered for the national 
good. 

Mr. President, the wisdom of the House 
Committee on War Claims in approving 
the bill is apparent to this day. 

There is ample precedent for this type 
of congressional action. In 1795, Congress 
approved $8,500 to be paid to the people 
of Western Pennsylvania for damage in- 
flicted by “insurgents” in the Whiskey 
Rebellion. In 1816, Congress passed an 
act to repay people whose property the 
Government had exposed to the enemy, 
during the War of 1812. 

It is obvious that in 1864 the Govern- 
ment failed to protect Maryland from 
invasion. The U.S. Government today 
should not continue to turn its back on 
the people of Frederick. This injustice 
must be remedied. 

Frederick is justly entitled to reim- 
bursement for the outlays of municipal 
funds for the following purposes: 

First. Bonds and certificates issued to 
the five banks from which the General 
Early money was obtained as security 
for the loan to the city on July 9, 1864, 
held by banks 1868-88. 

Second. Interest paid at 6-percent per 
annum by the city upon the bonds and 
certificates to the banks, 1868-88, such 
interest being derived from taxes im- 
posed by the city. 

Third. Interest on the tax loss to pay 
interest 1868-88, at 4-percent per year. 

Fourth. Tax exemption granted five 
banks from general special tax levy of 
20 cents per $100 on capital stock, 1868- 
88 


Fifth. Interest at 4-percent on tax loss 
in granting exemption to banks, 1868-88. 

Sixth. Interest at 4-percent per annum 
on above costs to city to repay five banks 
for their respective loans, the bank loans 
having been made to the city 1864, and 
compromise settlement agreement on 
debt payment of $125,225.21 of above 
bonds and certificates accepted July 1, 
1868, paid July 1, 1888, by refunding debt, 
1888-1970. 

Seventh. Interest paid by city on 24- 
percent of refunding bond issues of 1888 
in amount of $512,500 at 4-percent in- 
terest, bank bonds refunded in amount 
of $123,000, 1888-1917. 

Tax loss to pay interest on 24-percent 
at 4-percent, 1888-1917. 

Eighth. Interest at 4-percent per 
annum on tax loss to pay 24-percent of 
interest 1888-1917, bonds having been 
partially amortized, 1888-1917. 

Ninth. Interest at 4-percent on interest 
paid on bonds and on tax loss incurred 
to pay interest, 1917-70. 

Tenth. Interest paid on 24-percent of 
refunding bond issue of October 1, 1917, 
at 4'5-percent, attributable to refunded 
bank bonds, of issue of $380,000, Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, to October 1951. 

Tax loss to pay interest on 24-percent 
at 4'4-percent, 1917-51. 


Eleventh. Interest at 4-percent on in- 
terest paid on bonds and on tax loss in- 
curred to pay interest, 1951-70. 

The bill I propose will terminate the 
financial obligation for the genuine sery- 
ice to the country by the city of Fred- 
erick. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
S. 1699 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Frederick, Maryland, a sum not to 
exceed the actual cost to the city, including 
interest thereon when incurred, to make the 
payment as hereinafter stated, on the debt 
incurred until October 1, 1951, and simple 
interest at the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum on the cost to the city to liquidate 
the debt as incurred, until reimbursement is 
paid of the amount determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be due as defined 
herein, as cf the date of payment in full 
satisfaction to the claim of the city against 
the United States for reimbursement for the 
money paid by the city on July 9, 1864, upon 
demand of Lieutenant General Jubal A. 
Early (commanding general of the Con- 
federate Armed Forces of over twenty thou- 
sand troops then surrounding the city) and 
under rumored threats that all the property 
in the city would be destroyed; the demand 
having specified $200,000, and in the alterna- 
tive medical supplies of $50,000 at current 
prices, commissary supplies to the same 
amount, ordnance supplies with the same, 
and quartermaster’s supplies of like amount 
(all of such being the property of the United 
States Government as part of the supply 
depot and hospital of the command head- 
quarters of the Union Armed Forces in 
Frederick for the deployment of Union troops 
at strategic points along the Maryland 
shores of the Potomac River in western 
Maryland as a defense against invasion by 
Confederate troops across the Potomac and 
in defense of Washington from attack 
through Maryland, and to supply Union 
troops moved through the command area 
during the war; none of such demanded sup- 
plies being the property of Frederick) and 
with all Federal troops (including advance 
guard and their mobility supplies) having 
evacuated the city to be deployed for the 
imminent battle of the Monocacy, the city 
and the Government supply depot being left 
defenseless; after pleading negotiations 
throughout the day with the Confederate 
command, which failed, and under stress of 
the rumored threats of destruction, the city 
demanded the money required of the banks 
of the city to be delivered to the Confederate 
general, the city promising the lending banks 
that the citizens of the city would be taxed 
to reimburse the banks, and taxes were im- 
posed over a long period by the city to 
amortize the debt and through a series of 
refunding bond issues of the city, finally 
liquidated in the year 1951, at rates of 
interest of 6 per centum, 4 per centum, and 
4% per centum and upon delivery of the 
money by the banks to the city and delivered 
to the Confederate general late in the day, by 
orders of the Confederate general none of the 
Government property was destroyed nor 
molested, and not only was Government 
property saved harmless, but the daylong 
negotiations, between city officials and Con- 
federate officers, gave time for better strategic 
deployment of the limited Union Armed 
Forces at the Monocacy and the arrival of 
some reinforcements, and most im»ortantly 
the relatively short battle of Monocacy, to- 
gether with the stubborn resistance and diffi- 
culty of Frecerick in raising the $200,000 de- 
manded, lost a day in the march upon Wash- 
ington by the Confederate Armed Forces and 
gave time for the successful reinforcement of 
the Union defense of Washington—thus the 
claim of Frederick is for action taken not 
only to save United States Government 
property from being destroyed, but also, at 
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great financial cost to the citizens of 
Frederick to carry the debt, which con- 
triouted greatly in saving Washington from 
direct attack by over twenty thousand of 
the Confederate Armed Forces and allowing 
time for arrival of reinforcements for the 
Union Armed Forces for the defense of 
Washington, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 1235 


At the request of Mr. D’Amato, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1235, a bill to exempt certain matters 
relating to the Central Intelligence 
Agency from the disclosure requirements 
of title 5, United States Code. 

8. 1348 


“At the request of Mr. Sasser, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1348, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to clarify certain requirements 
which apply to mortgage subsidy bonds. 


S. 1607 


At the request of Mr. D’Amato, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 


the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Murkow- 
SKI), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1607, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1924 to provide a mini- 
mum interest and dividend exclusion of 
$200 for each individual. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
37—CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
DISAPPROVING PROFOSED AWACS 
SALE TO SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. 
Boscuwitz, Mr. Pryor, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. Rotu, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
InovyvE, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
Canwon, Mr. CHILES, Mr. COHEN, Mr. DE- 
Con-1nt, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DUR- 
ENBERGER, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
Gorton, Mr. Hart, Mr. HATCH, Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mr. Heriin, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LEvIN, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr, 
PRESSLER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. T:oncas, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
Wit1aMs, and Mr. ZorinsKy) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

S. Con. RES. 37 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That pursuant to 
section 35(b) of the Arms Export Control Act, 
the Congress objects to each of the follow- 
ing proposed sales to Saudi Arabia (the cer- 
tifications describing these proposed sales 
having been submitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate on October 1, 1981): 

(1) The provosed sale of E-3A Airborne 
Warning end Control System (AWACS) alr- 
craft, together with related defense articles, 
defense services, and desin and construc- 
tion services (transmittal No. 81—96A). 

(2) The proposed sale of conformal fuel 
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(auks for F-15 aircraft, together with related 
arvicies and delense services (trausmittal 
No. 81-90B). 

(3) ‘she proposed sale of AIM-9L Side- 
winder air-.0-air missiles, together with re- 
laved defense articles (transmittal No. 81- 
99C). 

(4) The proposed sale of Boeing 707 aerial 
refucliny aircraft, together with related de- 
fense ariicles and aefense services (trans- 
mittal No. 81-96D). 


SENATE RESOLUTION 217—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
WAIVING CONGRESSIONAL BUDG- 
ET ACT 


Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported the follow- 
ing original resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Budget: 

S. REs. 217 


Resolved, that pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S.J. Res. 100, a joint resolution to authorize 
the participation of the United States in a 
multinational force and observers to imple- 
ment tre treaty of peace between Egypt and 
Ysrael, for fiscal year 1982. Such waiver is 
necessary to allow the authorization of $125,- 
000,000 in additional budget authority for 
fiscal year 1982 to provide for the United 
States share of the initial costs of the multi- 
national force and observers. 

Compliance with section 402(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 was not 
possible by the May 15, 1981 deadline, be- 
cause the agreement to establish a multi- 
national force was not completed until 
August 3, 1981. 

The effect of defeating consideration of the 
sunvlemental authorization will be to pre- 
vent U.S. particination in the multilateral 
Sinai peacekeeping force which is to be in 
place prior to the Israeli withdrawal from the 
Sinai in April of 1982. Funds are required as 
soon as possible to begin construction of the 
necessirv facilities for the force and observ- 
ers as well as preparations for other asnects 
of the infrastructure of the organization. 

The desired authorization should not de- 
lay the approvriations process and has 
alrerdv been under consideration bv the Ap- 
propriations Committee. It is also included 
within the President's pronosed revision of 
his fiscal 1982 budget proposals slong with 
corresvonding reductions to offset its Impact 
on the overall budget. The amount required 
can therefore be accommodated by the 
Second Concurrent Resolution on the Budget 
as amended by the Senate. 


SENATE RESOTUTION 218—RESOLU- 
TION REtATING TO THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. EacLteton, Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. 
Sasser. and Mr. Cranston) submitted 
the follow ng resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry: 

S. Res. 218 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that regulations for the School Lunch Pro- 
gram under the National School Lunch Act 
will retain the goal in effect as of Sentember 
25, 1981. of providing one-third of the rec- 
ommended dietary allowances of nutrients 
for children as established by the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting Senate Resolution 218, 
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which would retain in the school lunch 
program the goal in effect as of Septem- 
ber 25, 1981, of providing one-third of 
the recommended dietary allowances of 
nutrients for children as established by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

Previously, I had offered this proposal 
as an amendment to the debt limitation 
legislation, but I had agreed to withdraw 
if after receiving agreement from the 
majority leader and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee that if I offered it 
as a sense of the Senate resolution, they 
would bring it up as soon as it was con- 
venient. My understanding at the time 
was that the Agriculture Committee 
agreed with this understanding. 

Senator HeLMs was not present on the 
floor at that time, but we attempted 
through committee staff to explain the 
agreement. I hope we can consider it 
next week. 

The resolution states in effect that de- 
spite necessary budget cuts—despite the 
belt-tightening that is going on in Wash- 
ington and at the local level, the Senate 
of the United States thinks that it makes 
sense to retain the nutritional integrity 
of the school lunch program. 

This resolution should end substitution 
of catsup and relish for vegetables. 

This resolution should end the 6-oz. 
glass of milk and have schools stick with 
the usual 8-oz. carton. 

The resolution retains the school 
lunch goal of providing one-third of the 
recommended dietary allowances of nu- 
trients for children as established by the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
this simple little resolution might be 
used in lawsuits that might be filed 
against the regulations. 

But there are no regulations. The 
White House ordered them to be with- 
drawn. 

The Senate believes that first and 
foremost, the school lunch program is 
one designed to provide good nutrition to 
little kids when they are at school. 

This resolution does not provide any 
rigid guidelines that the Department and 
the local schools will find difficult to live 
with. 

I haye gone to considerable lengths to 
find out what the substantive objections 
could be in this amendment, and there 
are not any—none. 

Nevertheless, the Department has 
asked the distinguished chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee to waste his time, 
and the time of the Senate to stonewall 
on this issue. 

The Department of Agriculture ap- 
parently asks Members of the Senate, 
who for years have supnorted the nutri- 
tional values of the school lunch pro- 
gram, to now vote against what they 
have believed in and voted for in the 
past. 

I do not have to conjure up pictures 
of Oliver Twist begging his schoolmaster 
for another cup of gruel. 

I do not have to stand here and call to 
mind the image of David Copperfield 
being forced for hours to stand in the 
schoolyard in the rain. 


I do not have to do that, because a 
vote against this resolution is a vote for 
Scrooge. 


It has been argued in the Senate that 
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it is all right to cut the nutritional value 
to 25 percent of the recommended die- 
tary allowances for children. Everybody 
has to cut back, why should not the 
schoolchildren? 

Congress cut more than $1 billion 
out of the program. Many school lunches 
have not met the goal of providing ia 
school lunch 30 percent of the daily 
dietary needs of the child. 

For budgetary and many other good 
reasons, many schools cannot serve the 
children the one-third goal in each meal. 
But that goal is still essential and most 
school lunches now come close. 

What do you gain by reducing the goal 
by 5 percent? 

Do you save money? No way. Neither 
the Federal Government or local school 
districts can save money by abandoning 
nutritional goals because less quality 
means fewer children eat the lunch and 
the cost per serving increases. 

This resolution is a commitment by 
the Congress that the school lunch pro- 
gram is supposed to serve the most nu- 
tritious meals possible, given available 
money and commodities. School lunch 
charges have been increazed 15 to 26 
cents per child. 

It has been charged that this simple 
little sense of the Senate resolution vio- 
lates what Congress did in the Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

This is not true. 

The Congress told the Department of 
Agriculture to adjust the regulations to 
permit schools to reduce costs, because 
the Federal Government was cutting 
back support. 

But at the same time, the Congress 
told the Department to do this without 
reducing the nutritional values in the 
program. 

So how did the Department respond 
to this directive? 

They cut the nutr‘t‘onal value, even 
though Congress told them not to do it. 

If anyone is violating the Reconcilia- 
tion Act, it is the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Senate must not forget the past 
and the conditions that led to the enact- 
ment of the first school lunch law. 

The program was started 35 years avo 
as a solution to the startling consequen- 
ces of poor nutrition which resulted in 
large numbers of young men being de- 
clared 4-F during World War IT. Evi- 
dence of malnutrition was rampant 
throughout the country. 

Many studies have documented the 
success of the child nutrition programs 
and many of the nutritional deficiencies 
of our people. 

I urge the Senate to remember and 
suvvort the values which led to the crea- 
tion of the school lunch program. 

I plead with Members of both political 
parties: Do not vote for Scrooge. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 
FOR PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1982 

AMENDMENT NO. 573 
(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 


October 1, 1981 


Mr. KASTEN (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them to the bill 
(H.R. 4035) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, and for other pur- 
poses. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMPETI- 
TION AND DEREGULATION ACT 


AMENDMENT NO, 574 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TOWER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 898) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for impréved 
domestic telecommunications, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 575 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. PRESSLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill S. 898, supra. 

@ Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer an amendment to S. 898, the Do- 
mestic Telecommunications Act of 1981. 

My amendment addresses a very spe- 
cific aspect of the cable television cross- 
ownership ban referred to in section 237 
(c) of S. 898. This amendment in no way 
attempts to change the basic deregula- 
tory thrust of S. 898. Nor does it attempt 
to undue the difficult but necessary bal- 
ance achieved in this legislation. My 
amendment does help one particular seg- 
ment of the United States with regard to 
cable television service—that is, the rural 
communities of this country. 


Under current Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regulations, telephone 
companies are banned from owning 
cable services in their exchange areas. 
towever, the FCC allows a telephone 
company or cooperative in a rural area 
to apply for a waiver of this cross-own- 
ership ban since, in these instances, 1n- 
dependent cable television operation is 
not considered feasible. This is a wise, 
flexible provision on the part of the 
Comm ‘ssion. But in some cases, there 
has been unnecessary delay and costly 
litigation in granting a waiver to the 
small co-op. For example, a recent 
waiver application was granted to a 
small South Dakota telephone coopera- 
tive only after 2 years of lengthy pro- 
ceedings. 

One problem with the current waiver 
appl'cation process is that the defini- 
tion of “rural area” is and has been sub- 
ject to change by the Commission. My 
amendment specifically defines the term 
“rural area” while, at the same time, al- 
lowing some discretionary flexibility on 
the part of the Commission to take into 
account demographic and economic 
changes. 

In a notice of proposed rulemaking 
this past winter, the FCC indicates that 
it is moving toward a cross-ownership 
ban exemption for co-ops serving these 
rural areas. My amendment will express 
congressional support for the option of 
telephone companies and cooperatives 
serving areas where independent cable 
operations cannot profitably function. 
This service has already been provided 
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in many parts of the country by co-ops. 
A study done by the Minnesota Cable 
Communications Board estimated that 
the average minimum density for a non- 
profit or cooperatively-owned cable op- 
eration was 12 homes per mile, whereas 
a for-profit operator would need 20 
homes per mile. Clearly, co-ops can do 
the job in places where independent 
cable cannot. Congress must remove ob- 
stacles in the way of providing this 
service and my amendment will assist 
in doing that. 

Now I am not suggesting that major 
telephone companies be allowed into the 
cable industry. I do not ask that the ban 
be changed in this regard. However, 
there are many rural communities which 
are not financially attractive to cable 
companies; as a result, they are the last 
to benefit from the technological revolu- 
tion taking place in the industry today. 

For instance, my hometown of Hum- 
boldt, S. Dak., with 189 households in 
the community, does not have cable serv- 
ice at this time. In order for a cable com- 
pany to provide service to Humboldt and 
maintain an adequate profit margin, a 
monthly subscriber fee of $30 would have 
to be charged. This high monthly rate 
would not be attractive to many sub- 
scribers. Consequently, Humboldt has no 
cable service. 

In a recent magazine article, Bruce Ja- 
cobs of the Cooperative Communications 
Project said that cable service can offer 
“a potential for facilitating real com- 
munity growth and involvement.” No- 
where is this more important than in 
a rural area where distance and low pop- 
ulation density can inhibit community 
communication. Cable's technology 
promises opportunities for schoo!s, hos- 
pitals, Senior citizen centers, and local 
governments to communicate and share 
information in these small towns. My 
amendment will remove one barrier in 
the effort to provide this service. 

The cable industry got its start in rural 
America. As a Senator from that part of 
the country, I would hate to see small 
towns lose out on the continuing growth 
and changes of the cable market. I am 
not suggesting that only one type of sys- 
tem should provide cab'e to rural areas. 
But I am insisting that cable service be 
provided by someone to every community 
that wants it and will benefit from it. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
port of this amendment.@® 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee will meet 
for a hearing on Tuesday, October 6, at 
2 pm. in 6202 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building with David Stockman, 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. For further information, 
contact Lynn Pearson of the Senate 
Budget Committee staff at 224-0544. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Judiciary 
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Committee be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today, October 
1, at 2 p.m., to hear testimony on the 
Criminal Code bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate Export Caucus met joint- 
ly with the House Export Task Force to 
discuss our agricultural export program 
with Trade Representative Bill Brock 
and Secretary of Agriculture John Block. 
As co-chairman of the Senate Export 
Caucus, I asked for this meeting because 
of the importance of agricultural exports 
to this Nation’s economy and because of 
the severe problems that we are now fac- 
ing in both domestic and export markets 
for U.S. farm products. 

I am convinced that the favorable bal- 
ance of trade in agriculture is mislead- 
ing. The world trade situation in agri- 
culture is in fact unsatisfactory. 

The United States had a $36 billion 
deficit on the goods account in 1980. It 
will be worse in 1981. Agriculture is one 
of the few areas that keep our overall 
trade deficit from being a lot worse. Now, 
in that regard, trends in agricultural 
trade policies are disturbing. 

PAST AGREEMENTS 


For one thing, it appears that the 
United States is not getting what it bar- 
gained for in terms of market access for 
its agricultural exports. For example, we 
have an agreement on paper with the 
European Communities to accept our 
high quality beef in the amount of 10,000 
metric tons per year. Yet, in this year, 
Europe is accepting only about 3,000 tons. 
The reason is not lack of American effort 
or American inefficiency or lack of know- 
how; the reason is that European govern- 
ments have been bureaucratically deny- 
ing us in fact what they agreed to give 
us on paper. They are making licenses 
for beef imports almost impossible for 
European imrorters to get. These licenses 
have been available only a few days out 
of every quarter. 

LACK OF ENFORCEMENT 


A second aspect of the trade program 
of the United States that concerns me 
from the point of view of agricultural 
exports is our own mechanism for en- 
forcing these MTN agreements. That 
mechanism is section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 

Congress amended section 301 during 
consideration of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1979 to provide spec fically that it 
could be used to enforce our rights under 
the agreements negotiated during the 
multilateral trade negotiations, and we 
also put time limits in the law for bu- 
reaucratic consideration of these cases. 


We want to avoid cases like the section 
301 petition that has been sitting around 
in the executive branch for 6 or 7 years 
against European-duty preferences for 
citrus fruit from North Africa and Spain. 
Most of that time was spent trying to 
figure out why citrus was a bad case. 
But citrus was a good case 7 years ago, 
and if the Reagan administration decides 
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to do nothing with it on the ground that 
it is now a bad case, that just means the 
executive branch delayed it so long it 
became a bad case. 

Third, I am concerned about Euro- 
pean policies in agriculture. The Euro- 
pean Communities have been excluding 
American agricultural exports for years, 
but now there is a trend toward their 
displacing our agricultural exports in 
third country markets. That would ap- 
pear to be inconsistent with the subsi- 
dies code signed by the European Com- 
munities, the United States, and other 
countries during the multilateral trade 
negotiations that ended in 1979. 

A few individual exporters have been 
brave enough to step forward and com- 
plain under section 301. They are fear- 
ful that the U.S. Trade Representative’s 
ofice would not even accept the cases 
they bring—let alone do anything about 
them. But the Trade Representative has 
the authority to self-initiate cases under 
section 301. 

I therefore suggest that the Trade 
Representative undertake a review of 
the EC’s common agricultural policy to 
determine whether it is actionable under 
section 301. 

I ask my letter to Ambassador Brock 
on this subject be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


Mr. President, our farm economy is in 
dire straits. Real net farm income in 
1980 was only $8.9 billion, the lowest 
since the depression. In 1981 it will 
probably be no higher. Farmers are 
heavily dependent on export markets. 
Exports take the production from one 
of every three U.S. crop acres, and they 
bring in one of every $5 of farm cash 
receipts. 

High interest rates and bumper crops 
have driven farm prices to extremely 
low levels. Yet the strong dollar pro- 
duced by these same high interest rates 
has increased the price of our farm 
products overseas. In July, the Rotter- 
dam price of U.S. wheat in Dutch guild- 
ers was 40 percent higher than a year 
earlier, even though the dollar price was 
about the same. 

Meanwhile, the EC variable levy on 
U.S. wheat exports has increased from 
about $1.62 per bushel to about $2.24 
since January. The EC farm price of 
wheat is now about $6 per bushel, but 
EC exports subsidies on wheat are about 
$2 per bushel. In addition, the EC is also 
taking over our export markets for other 
commodities, such as broilers, in a simi- 
lar fashion. 

It is time that the U.S. Government 
stood up and fought for the rights of 
our farmers instead of burdening them 
with embargoes and with foreign policy 
strings such as those tied to the New 
Zealand butter deal. 


The letter follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1981. 
Hon. WILLIAM Brock, 
U.S. Trade Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I appreciate your participation 
in the Export Caucus meeting on agricul- 
tural exports yesterday. Your frank appraisal 
of the trade problems facing us today was 
most timely and informative. 
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A strong and effective agricultural export 
program is vital to our Nation's economy, 
and I appreciate your efforts to lower trade 
barriers and promote our agricultural ex- 
ports around the world. However, I am deeply 
concerned about our agricultural export ef- 
fort, and I am particularly concerned over 
our lack of progress in lowering trade bar- 
riers which are adversely affecting our agri- 
cultural exports. 

A classic case is the failure of the Euro- 
pean Community to live up to their commit- 
ment to allow increased access for U.S. high- 
quality beef. We secured a commitment to 
increase this quota to 10,000 metric tons, yet 
the current trade level is only about 3,000 
metric tons. This is not much higher than 
the level being imported before the agree- 
ment. 

Even more serious, however, is the recent 
emergence of the European Community's 
Common Agricultural Policy as an export 
subsidy tool which is shoving the United 
States out of markets all over the world. This 
practice would appear to be inconsistent 
with the so-called “Subsidies Code" nego- 
tiated during the Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiation and approved by the Congress in the 
Trade Agreements Act. This displacement 
does severe harm to U.S. farmers, who de- 
pend on exports for one of every five dollars 
of farm cash receipts. 

I believe that you should seriously con- 
sider initiating your own motion under Sec- 
tion 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 in the case 
of these export subsidies. Section 301 was 
specifically set up as the enforcement mech- 
anism against such unfair trade practices, 
but its use has been characterized by delay 
and indecision. Indeed, some petitions are 
now pending in your office which relate to 
the EC's agricultural practices, and they 
should in no way be delayed by this request. 
But the EC export subsidy program is now 
of sufficient proportions that some overall 
government approach is absolutely necessary. 

I believe that the United States Govern- 
ment should initiate a Section 301 case on 
its own on this subject. I urge you to give 
serious consideration to such a move. 

Sincerely, 
LLOYD BENTSEN.®@ 


GREECE 


© Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I wish 
today to add my comments to the col- 
loquy which took place recently con- 
cerning the ancient and great nation of 
Greece, its relationship to the United 
States, and its importance to the West- 
ern community of nations. 


As we all know, Greece is the birth- 
place of the essence of Western political 
culture. The early Greeks developed a 
representative system of government 
where as many citizens as possible were 
allowed to participate, regardless of 
rank, status, or wealth. As long ago as 
390 B.C., Aristophanes exercised a po- 
litical right that is crucial to a free so- 
ciety—the right to publicly criticize gov- 
ernmental policies. 


In the modern world, Greece is an 
important ally of the United States, 
both because of its democratic system 
of government, and because of its key 
strategic position. Recognizing this, the 
United States went to the assistance of 
war-torn Greece in the days immedi- 
ately after the end of World War II, and 
this aid was instrumental in assuring 
that totalitarian forces seeking to con- 
trol Greece were defeated. 

As it has rebuilt its economy and mili- 
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tary strength, Greece has become an 
important member of the NATO com- 
munity of nations. Greece’s position is 
crucial to the Western World. Lying at 
the southern tip of the Balkan Penin- 
Sula, the land mass and the isles of 
Greece constitute the geographical link 
between Italy to the west and Turkey to 
the east. It is also a bridge between the 
continents of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

It follows from this brief description 
that from a military viewpoint: 

1. Greece is pivotal to the defense of both 
Turkey and Italy. Whoever controls Greece 
can isolate Turkey and outflank Italy. 
Greece ensures the strategic integrity of 
NATO's Southeastern flank and provides 
Early Warning and Air Defense coverage for 
Allied naval forces operating in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

2. The Greek Islands dotting the Aegean 
form successive defensive lines in depth 
against an attack from the North, effectively 
denying access to the Mediterranean to a 
hostile force, even if the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles Straits were to be forced. Theze 
islands also provide the necessary strate sic 
and tactical depth for supporting combat 
o-cerations in Macedonia and Thrace, land- 
ing reinforcements and supplying Turkey. 

3. By virtue of its central position, its 
splendid natural harbor of Suda Bay, and 
its military airport facilities, the island of 
Crete can effectively control East-West air 
and sea communications to Israel, Egypt, and 
the oll rich Middle East beyond. 


If Crete were to be lost, surface naval 
operations of the alliance would be con- 
fined to the western Mediterranean 
alone, west of Sicily, and direct access to 
the Middle East would become more than 
problematical. 

It is obvious that due to its strategic 
importance, Greece would be, in case of 
war, a prize objective for Warsaw Pact 
countries, for it would enable them to 
neutralize the Dardanelles Strait, to 
drive a wedge between Italy and Turkey, 
outflanking the first and isolating the 
latter, and to press on toward Asia Mi- 
nor, or southern Italy, North Africa, 
Egypt, or the Middle East as circum- 
stances might dictate. 


In addition to its contribution to the 
development of political democracy, and 
its strategic importance, there is another 
contribution that Greece has made to the 
United States, and that is, the contribu- 
tion of many of its hard-working, spir- 
ited people to the shores of this country. 
Our Nation has been greatly enriched by 
the contributions made by emigrants 
from Greece, and I am very pleased that 
many of these people have chosen to 
make Pennsylvania their home. Our 
ecomomy, our culture, and our political 
life have all been strengthened by their 
presence. 


Because of the values that Greece and 
the Greek people have developed, and 
practice, and because of the strategic 
importance of Greece to the Eastern 
World, I fully support the continuation 
and improvement of warm relations be- 
tween Greece and the United States. 

I urge the President, and those who 
implement U.S. foreign policy, to con- 
tinue to work with the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Greek people in a contin- 
uing effort to strengthen the ties that 
bind two of the world’s great democ- 
racies.@ 
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GEORGETOWN ALL-STARS WIN 
SENIOR LITTLE LEAGUE WORLD 
SERIES 


© Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, Delaware 
may not have a major league baseball 
team yet, but in a small town in south- 
ern Delaware, a world championship 
pennant is flying high. That champion- 
snp was captured by 15 young men from 
Georgetown, Del., who ran away with 
the Senior Little League World Series 
held in Gary, Ind., just a few weeks ago. 

Maintaining a .357 team batting aver- 
age in the playoffs, the Delaware slug- 
gers mowed down the other five best 
teams in the world enroute to the cham- 
pionship. Not only was it the first time 
in the history of the State that a Dela- 
ware team has competed in the World 
Ser.es, but the Georgetown victory marks 
the first time in 9 years that the United 
States has won the world championship 
title. I might add that five of our Dela- 
ware champs have been named to the 
Senior League All-World Team for their 
excellence in the World Series. 

It is not hard to imagine the pride 
that the people of Georgetown felt when 
word came that their team had won. 
The people, that is, who were not al- 
ready in Indiana. I understand more 
than 50 of Georgetown’s 1,700 citizens 
made their way to Gary to cheer on their 
all-stars. 

Mr. President, I would like to let th> 
members of the team and the citizens of 
Georgetown know that their pride is 
shared throughout the State of Dela- 
ware and the Nation. The members of 
the Georgetown Senior Little League 
team represented their community, their 
State and their country in the finest tra- 
dition of American competition and 
sportsmanship, and their stellar per- 
formance took them all the way to 
the top. I congratulate and commend 
these young men, their coaches, their 
managers and their families for their 
willingness to accept a challenge and 
their unstinting dedication to becom- 
ing No, 1. I also want to congratulate 
the town of Georgetown for the heart- 
warming support its citizens gave the 
team—proving once again the impor- 
tance of community involvement, espe- 
cially in the activities of our youth. The 
Georgetown all-stars have put George- 
town, Del. on the national map. 

Mr. President, I would now like t^ 
further recognize the members of th> 
team by submitting their names for the 
RecorD: Timmy Conoway, Kevin Duper- 
ron, Mike Hearn, Barry Joseph, Alan 
Mears, Brian Messick, Timmy Mumford, 
Bruce Nobles, Timmy Reynolds, Billy 
Savage, Jeff Shocklev, Tom Tipton, 
Kevin Waples, Guy Wilkins, and John 
Young.@ 


AMERICAN FARM POLICY 


© Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I want 
to recommend to my colleagues that they 
read the article titled ‘Breadbasket 
Blow; Farmers. Already Hurt By Econ- 
omy, Get Hit With Low Grain Prices” 
beginning on the front page of the Wall 
Street Journal, October 1, 1981. 

We recently completed an extended 
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debate in this body on what the farm 

policy should be for the next 4 years. 

Nearly all of the points raised in Mr. 

Thomas Petzinger’s article were brought 

out in the course of that debate. 

Mr. President, farming is our most 
basic of industries. The purpose of hav- 
ing any kind of farm bill at all should be 
to set a floor under small and medium- 
sized farmers’ revenues at least at the 
cost of production. We have failed to do 
that. As the article indicates dramatical- 
ly, the result could well be disastrous not 
only for farmers, but for rural America 
as we know it today. 

Mr. President, the farm bill that passed 
the Senate 2 weeks ago places the future 
of the family farm in America in the 
hands of foreign buyers of our grain. I 
voted against it in she Senate. I hope the 
House of Representatives will show a 
better understanding of the needs of ag- 
riculture in the writing of its farm bill. 

I ask that Mr. Thomas Petzinger’s ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BREADBASKET BLOW: FARMERS, ALREADY HURT 
By Economy, GET Hır WITH Low GRAIN 
PRICES 

(By Thomas Petzinger, Jr.) 

A year of bumper crops is shaping up as 
just as tough on farmers as last year's 
drought. 

Inflation, high interest rates and even the 
stronger dollar overseas are combining with 
a growing grain glut to batter American ag- 
riculture. Farm income, which had been 
forecast to rise to as much as $27 billion this 
year, instead is likely to be no better than 
last year’s $19.9 billion. Adjusted for infla- 
tion, that would make this season the worst 
for farming in nearly two decades. 

Wheat prices are down 7% from a year ago, 
corn down 23% and soybeans off 19%. What 
frightens farm economists, though is that 
this slump, besides being severe, is different 
from the customary up-and-down cycles that 
are as old as farming itself. 

Most farmers used to produce a wide range 
of crops and tivestock, and the low grain 
prices that hurt that part of their operation 
often fattened their profits on cattle or hogs. 
But fewer farmers are diversified now; and, 
in any case, livestock prices are so weak that 
they yield only marginal profits on pork, and 
continued losses on cattle. 

SPRING BORROWING 


“The farms have fundamental problems 
that go well beyond the cyclical pattern of 
commodities," says Marvin Duncan, an 
economist at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. “Farmers are very closely tied 
to the effects of ‘stagflation’ in the economy.” 

It isn’t always recognized, for instance, 
that farming is an interest-sensitive busi- 
ness. Besides borrowing to buy machines, as 
any businesman might, many farmers take 
out loans each spring to buy seed, fuel, her- 
bicide and fertilizer, planning to repay the 
money when the crop is in. Those who fatten 
cattle commonly borrow to buy the young 
“feeders.” 

Now, with overating costs on the rise and 
profits scant, borrowing costs are enoromus 
for many farmers. And those who have re- 
cently begun buying a niece of land are sad- 
= with today’s interest rates on that as 
well. 

Farmers well understand what they're up 
against. Don Russell of Des Moines. Iowa, 
recalls that only a few years azo it cost him 
about $21-to finance nurchase of a steer or 
heifer for fattenine. The interest cost today 
is about %120—"nratically what it costs to 
feed the darn thing the whole year you have 
it." he complains. 
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COST SQUEEZE 


Elwin Poe of Holyoke, Colo., will pay about 
$17,000 in interest on the $100,000 working 
capital he has borrowed this year for diesel 
fuel, seed, fertilizer, crop dusting and other 
necessities. Adding in utility bills for irriga- 
tion and other operations, the costs on Mr. 
Poe's corn and soydean farm are running 
30 per-ent ahead of last year, he says. 

A bushel of corn for which a farmer can 
get $2.20 to $2.40, de-ending on his location, 
costs an average of $3.11 to grow, the Agri- 
culture Department figures. (If the farmers’ 
average expense for buying or renting land is 
excluded, the product costs drops to a break- 
even level of $2.38.) For wheat, a bushel that 
costs about $5.32 to produce, counting land 
costs, brings the farmer about $3.60. 

Some experts see little hope that farming 
can climb out of the slump soon. If forecasts 
hold, this will be the first time since the De- 
pression that “real,” inflation-adjusted farm 
income has been below $10 billion two years 
in a row, observes Richard Pottorf, an agri- 
cultural economist at Data Resources Inc. ™n 
a new revort, be predicts that “unless some 
unforeseen event rescves farmers in the near 
future, many will be pushed over the brink 
and into depression.” 

DAIRYMEN DOING BETTER 


Terry Barr, a senior Agriculture Devart- 
ment economist, is somewhat less ressimis- 
tic. “Prices will slide this year, but not to 
depression levels,” he says. “People are 
getting concerned about the grain sector, 
and the livestock sector has been through a 
real wringer.” 

There are still a few areas of strength. Al- 
most all dairy farmers are operating profit- 
ably, largely because of the federal price- 
supvort svstem (although the Senate recent- 
ly voted to cut svending on the supports). 
In addition. fertilizer prices are lower than a 
year sgo. The presne-t of another poor har- 
vest in the Soviet Union could spur demand 
for U.S. grain, particularly if bad weather 
buffets grain and sovbean producers in South 
America and Australia. 

Moreover, the Reagan administration has 
just. proposed a new wheat set-aside pro- 
gram, similar to those used in 1979 and be- 
fore. Under the program, wheat growers who 
left 15 percent of their land idle cold nertic- 
ipate in government price-support and loan 
provrams if prices fell below a minimum 
level. Tre administration hasn't proposed a 
corn set-aside. althorgh Agriculture Secre- 
tary Jchn Block says he's thinking about it. 

But Mr. Block’s willingness to embrace 
set-asides shows iust how seriovs the farm- 
ers’ plight is. Last soring the Reagan ad- 
ministration proposed scrapping its standby 
authority to put a set-aside into effect. Con- 
press wouldn't agree, though, and now the 
administration is using a law it had wanted 
to abolish. 


What has most devressed crop prices is 
the prosnect that this year’s grain and soy- 
bean yields will be more prodigious than 
anvone had imegined. Conrad Leslie, a pri- 
vate crop forecaster, anticipates a record 
corn harvest of 8.04 billion bushels, 21 per- 
cent more than the Agricultvre Denertment 
forecast early last spring. His soybean fore- 
cast of 2.04 billion bushels is 12 percent more 
than the government expected at the start 
of the growing season. 

Only a year ago, the prosnvect of a world- 
wide grain shortace was regarded by ex- 
perts as a real. and sary. possibility. In the 
wake of the 1980 drought in the U.S., world 
grain stocks hit a five-vear low. The year’s 
consumption exceeded production by 37 mil- 
lion metric tons. an amovnt twice the sive of 
the Canadian wheat crov. Amole carry-over 
stocks from nrior veirs prevented a short- 
age, but arother poor growing season this 
year would have produced a seller’s market 
for grain. 
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BIG LETDOWN 


That possibility caused some early opti- 
mism amcng farmers that has only wors- 
ened the eect of the downturn. James 
Needs of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, for in- 
stance, ordinarily sells more than half his 
soybean crop at an agreed-upon price before 
the fall harvest. Last spring, when local 
buyers were ofiering nearly $8 a bushel, “we 
had the opportunity to sell the crop at a de- 
cent price,” he says. “But we got caught up 
in all the rosy forecasts and missed our 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Needs did lock in the sale of about 10 
percent of this year’s crop at just over 87 a 
bushel. But with soybeans currently selling 
for litt:e more than $3 a bushel im his area, 
he expects to market the remaining 90 per. 
cent of this year’s cro> at a loss. 

Meanwhile, the dollar's 14 percent appre- 
ciation since last October (against a com- 
posite of major currencies) is making it that 
much more expensive for foreign buyers to 
import U.S. produce. As a result, U.S. agri- 
cultural exports have stayed even with last 
year's depressed levels, despite widespread 
expectations that they would rise sharply. 

In the ionger terms, U.S. farmers are facing 
growing competition from abroad. Argentina 
has nearly tripled the number of acres de- 
voted to soybeans since 1974. Brazil has in- 
creased its grain acreage 24 percent and its 
soybean plantings nearly fivefold since the 
mid-seventies, according to an Agriculture 
Department study. Brazil is emerging as a 
world-class crop producer, thanks largely to 
its government’s generous subsidies and to 
financial help from the Japanese. 


EFFECT OF EMBARGOES 


The Russians, too, have been scouting else- 
where for grain in the wake of the 16-month 
embargo on U.S. sales to the Soviets. Grain- 
export embargoes have “got some coun*ries 
kind of jittery” over the reliability of the 
U.S. as a food supplier, says Boyd Chugg, an 
Agriculture Department economist. 

While the grain-price prob’em is one of 
oversupply, the trouble with livestock prices 
is weak consumer demand. The percentage 
of U.S, household income spent on meat has 
declined in five of the last six years, to 4.1 
percent in 1980 from 4.9 in 1974. So while 
the cost of raising a steer to market weight 
has increased to an average of 76 cents a 
pound, the price of fat cattle now stands at 
abot 66 cents a pound. 

Rough as this is on ranchers and feedlot 
operators, it doesn't affect the thousands of 
farmers who have given up on livestock. 
Outfitting a farm with efficient livestock- 
production facilities is a costly proposition 
and so ts buying the machinery for growing 
crops, SO many farmers are choosing one or 
the other. The year-round labor involved in 
raising livestock also enters the picture. 

In DeKalb, Ill., Russell Andres is selling 
his 200 head of beef cattle in hopes of doing 
better by concentrating on corn. “They say 
it’s all supposed to average out,” the 30- 
year-old farmer says, “but I haven't even had 
an average year yet.” 

Some economists also worry about how 
long farmers will be able to continue bor- 
rowing against the rise in land values—a 
rise that moderated last year to about 7 per- 
cent from the double-digit pace of the 1970s. 
Notes George Hoffman. an Agriculture De- 
partment economist: “The scary part comes 
when the increase in land values slows to 
the point that lenders are unwilling to re- 
finance farmers” who need overating capital. 
That isn't happening yet, but farmers fear 
that a further tightening of credit would 
make rural bankers wary of rolling over debt. 


For now. the sauee7e is forcing farmers to 
cut corners. Thev'’re cutting back machinery 
purchases for a second year in a row to a 
degree that is crippling International Har- 
vester Co. and even hurting industry leader 
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Deere & Co. US. farmers probably will buy 
only 139,100 tractors this year, about 4 per- 
cent below last year and nearly 12 percent 
below earlier forecasts for this year, says 
Jerry A. Anderson, an analyst at Sanford C. 
Bernstein & Co. 

Ted Diehl of Indianola, Iowa, who raises 
about 6,000 hogs a year and has a 450-cow 
herd, says that “for the first time in my 27 
years in this business, our employes won't 
get a raise this year.” Merlin Groot of Man- 
son, Iowa, plans to delay some post-harvest 
tillage until nxt spring. Some farmers are 
even reducing fertilizer applications to save 
money. 

And while it’s often said that farmers can 
always find something to complain about, 
this year their words have a deeply pessi- 
mistic tone. As Mr. Diehl puts it, “This busi- 
ness is making fools out of all of us."@ 


GOOD NUCLEAR ADVICE 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of all my 
colleagues an important article by pro- 
fessor and former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, entitled, “Nuclear Advice 
From One Who Has Been There,” which 
appeared today in the Washington Post. 


Secretary Rusk offers excellent advice 
on the key issues of strategic wearons 
and nuclear arms control which lie 
ahead of the administration and the 
Congress. Of special importance to our 
debate on MX and SALT is his counsel 
to pursue effective limits on the Soviet 
nuclear forces during the period before 
new strategic weapons are ready to be 
deployed: 

Why not at least try to negotiate what 
we would consider desirable levels against 
the background of our capacity to build 
rapidly if the Soviets make it clear that they 
prefer a further expensive race. New weapon3 
systems would require several years before 
deployment: it would be foolish to postoone 
arms limitation talks until such a “position 
of strength" became a reality. We need not 
accept at face value the hints that the 
Soviets may be willing to talk about deep 
cuts, but we can find out what they may be 
willing to do. 


Mr. Pres‘dent, I believe that Secretary 
Rusk's advice is of great value to rublic 
administration and coneressional discus- 
sion of these vital nvclear issues. and I 
request that his article be inserted in 
the RECORD. 


The article follows: 


NUCLEAR Apvice From ONE WuHo Has BEEN 
THERE 
(By Dean Rusk) 

Last Aug. 9 was the anniversary of the 
dropping of the second atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki, duly noted by various and sundry 
in the media. I did not see or hear anyone 
note that on Aug. 9 we had put behind us 
36 years since one of these dreadful weapons 
had been fired in anger. Tt is of the greatest 
importance that we are able to say that, 
given all the crises we have had since 1945. 
It didn’t happen; there were several occa- 
sions when carelessness, hravpdo. reckless or 
infatuation with one’s own rhetoric contd 
have plunged us over the edge of the cliff. 
Jt did not happen. There are those who say 
that history has no record of a military 
weapon that has not been used in armed 
confilct—but history has had only 36 vears’ 
experience with nuclear weanons end that 
record does not point to Doomsday. Writing 
in 1969 about thermon:eclear wat. Herman 
Kahn seemed to say that the human race 
would be very lucky to get to the year 1975. 
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Also in 1960, the late C. P, Snow assured us, 
with “scientific” certainty, that some of 
these nucelar weapons would go off within 
10 years. I happen to believe that mankind 
is farther away from a full nuclear war than 
we have been in 30 years; but that is a long 
story and cannot be develoved here. 

George Kennan has called for a 50 percent 
reduction in the nuclear arsenals of both nu- 
clear superpowers. I share his hope, but hope 
does not solve the problem. Mr. Kennan 
would monitor agreed reductions by what 
has come to be called “national means of de- 
tection.” The possibility of reasonable veri- 
fication is crucial to agreed limitations in 
nuclear weaponry. It is just a question of 
possible cheating by those who cannot and 
will not trust each other. Verification is the 
crucial means by which surging political 
forces such as suspicion, fear, hate and 
demagogy can be kept under reasonable con- 
trol. Witness the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963. It is a sad fact that the need for 
verification requires limitations on delivery 
systems rather than on nuclear warheads. If 
we could find some way to ensure against 
hiding warheads away in caves in New 
Mexico, Siberia and Yunnan, I would favor 
zero nuclear weapons tomorrow morning. In 
terms of the safety of the American people, 
which must be the central object of foreign 
and defense policy, it seems clear that we are 
much less safe today than we were before 
these weapons were invented. I cannot con- 
ceive of a system of verification, however, 
that would allow us to limit warheads in- 
stead of delivery systems. 

There is another problem; it will not be 
easy to persuase the Soviet Union to accept 
far-reaching reductions in nuclear weapons. 
We can recall that President Carter and Sec- 
retary Vance proposed to Moscow some num- 
bers substantially below the numbers agreed 
upon in principle by President Ford and 
Chairman Brezhnev Vladivostok. The pro- 
posal received a brusque refusal in Moscow, 
leading a number of our commentators to 
suggest that Carter and Vance simply did not 
know how to deal with the Russians. When 
we discuss nuclear arms limitations bilater- 
ally with the Soviet government, there is a 
ghost at the table—the People’s Republic of 
China. In Moscow they see a billion Chinese 
armed with nuclear weapons with whom they 
have several thousand miles of common fron- 
tier, If China would move away from Chair- 
man Mao’s proposal to abolish all nuclear 
weapons without verification. I would hope 
that Peking, London and Paris could be 
drawn more directly into nuclear arms limi- 
tation talks—but there are many problems 
about that, 


There are some things we ourselves can do 
in order to make more sense. One of the old- 
est and most futile notions periodically 
sprung upon a rullible public is the idea that 
we should build up our own nuclear arsenals 
rapidly in order to be able to negotiate arms 
reductions from a “position of strength.” 
Why not at least try to negotiate what we 
would consider desirable levels against the 
background of our capacity to build rapidly 
if the Soviets make it clear that they prefer a 
further expensive race? New weapons sys- 
tems would reauire several years before de- 
ployment; it would be foolish to postpone 
arms limitation talks until such a “position 
of strength” became a reality. We need not 
accept at face value the hints that the 
Soviets may be willing to talk about deep 
cuts, but we can find out what they may be 
willing to do. An observer must hope that 
these issues are being raised in private pre- 
liminary explorations between Washington 
and Moscow. 

Another bit of nonsense floating around 
these days is that we must expect far-reach- 
ing concessions from the Soviets before seri- 
ous arms limitation talks can begin. Con- 
cessions on what? Obviously, there are 
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inevitable linkages between arms limitation 
and other events of major political impor- 
tance. On a certain Wednesday morning in 
August 1968 we and the Soviets were all set 
to make a simultaneous identical announce- 
ment in Washington and Moscow that Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson would shortly visit 
Leningrad to initiate what came to be called 
the SALT talks. Unhappily, on the very night 
before that Wednesday morning, Soviet 
forces marched into Czechoslovakia, and we 
had to cancel the announcement on arms 
limitation talks. Jronically, a very few years 
later the SALT II treaty was doomed by the 
march of Soviet forces into Afghanistan. 
it must be said that movement of Soviet 
forces into Poland to snuff out reforms in 
that country would, among other things, 
postpone indefinitely any serious arms lim- 
itation discussions. Some linkages are sim- 
ply inescapable, but neither this country nor 
the Soviet Union is likely to pay for an ad- 
mission ticket to let talks begin; the assump- 
tion must be that arms limitations can be in 
tho interest of both sides, despite differences 
on other matters. 

Some constructive moves could be made 
without waiting for full-blown negotiations 
on SALT III, or whatever they are to be 
called. We have thus far succeeded in 
barring nuciear weapons from the vast area 
of Antarctica, from the ocean seabeds and 
from orbiting in outer space. At the time of 
the brilliantly successful shuttle flight, the 
press reported a considerable amount of 
jubilation in the Pentagon about new hori- 
zons being opened up for our military estab- 
lishment, For what? One can accept the use 
of outer space for certain passive measures 
of use to the military, such as communica- 
tions and satellite photography. But weap- 
ons? We should move promptly to get an 
agreement with the Soviet Union that (1) 
no weapons of any kind be deployed in space, 
(2) no satellites belonging to another nation 
shall be attacked by any means whatever and 
(3) if any satellite belonging to any nation 
goes out of control, the parties would con- 
sult about measures to be taken to destroy 
the threatening satellite. Otherwise we might 
find ourselves with a space weapons program 
that would stagger the imagination in terms 
of cost, add little or nothing to comparative 
military capabilities and merely provide a 
massive subsidy to the aerospace industry. 


Similarly, we are beginning to hear talk 
about reviving antiballastic missiles (ABMs). 
If there is a fundamental change in the state 
of the art and it becomes possible to wave a 
magic wand (lasers?) and sweep the skies and 
outer space of any hostile object, we will have 
% new situation. But the development of 
ABMs in the form of missiles carrying nu- 
clear or conventional warheads makes no 
sense whate\er. Any schoolboy knows that 
the presence of such ABMs on both sides 
would simply caure each side to multiply its 
offensive missiles to the point where ABMs 
could be smothered or used up before the 
main strikes were delivered. Let ABMs rest 
where they are—but continue research and 
—o on possibilities not now avail- 
able, 


One does not know whether to be amused 
or alarmed by some of the precious and 
pseudo-sophisticated talk going around about 
strategies for limiting damage in a nuclear 
war. >t is suggested, for example, that coun- 
terforce strikes wculd send a signal to the 
other side that we would limit our strikes to 
military targets (in the hundreds) and that 
the other side would accommodate by leav- 
ing our cities alone. If the idea is to send 
Signals, the best way to send a signal is to 
pick up the phone and talk to them. I have 
not seen anyone spell cut just how such a 
conversation would go; my own attempts to 
construct any such conversation lead quickly 
into the world of the bizarre. Several hun- 
dred nuclear missiles aimed at “military” 
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targets, with their accompanying cones of 
deadly fallout and the fatal pollution of the 
earth’s atmosphere, cannot be distinguished 
from an all-out nuclear strike, except by 
playing with words unrelated to the real 
world. I have had enough experience with 
real crises to know that those carrying final 
responsibility are not going to confine them- 
selves to scripts written in advance by think 
tanks. Anyone who thinks that an all-out 
Soviet attack on Western Europe, including 
the American conventional and nuclear 
forces stationed there, would not lead to an 
all-out nuclear war is living in a dream 
world. 

Each new administration goes through the 
difficult transition from campaign rhetoric 
to the responsibilities of office in the real 
world. There is an enormous difference be- 
tween the world of opinion, where political 
campaigns are fought, and the world of de- 
cision. Though they were not my candidates, 
I wish President Reagan and Sccretary Haig 
well In foreign policy matters; we are all in 
this canoe together and will go down to- 
gether or come through together. It would be 
most unfortunate if those now in high office 
were to believe some of the things they them- 
selves said in the campaign. Becaure of our 
electoral college system, the last election ap- 
peared to be a “landslide;"’ in fact, almost 
half the voters wanted someone else to be 
president. The only “mandate” that a new 
president receives in foreign policy is the 
requirement that he be as wise as he can 
possibly be in the presence of a compiicated, 
turbulent and dangerous world.@ 


A CASE OF IMMIGRATION 
DISCRIMINATION? 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
one of the front page articles in yester- 
day’s Washington Post heralded the new 
policy of the administration to begin 


intercepting ships on the high seas sus- 
pected of carrying illegal aliens to the 
United States. As we all know, the illegal 
aliens this order is aimed at stopping 
are primarily Haitians. While we all 
should applaud a sincere effort to begin 
cracking down on illegal immigration 
into this country, a close look at the 
administration’s total immigration pol- 
icy discloses that the administration is 
more interested in looking tough than 
in actually being tough. 

There is a glaring inconsistency in the 
administration's program which every 
citizen in this country should be aware 
of because it will have a direct impact 
on our economy and society for years 
to come. The administration says that 
it will be intercepting ships which are 
carrying Haitians because they do not 
qualify for political asylum in this 
country. 

To qualify for political asylum, an 
alien must meet the same definition as 
a “refugee,” which is an individual who 
is fleeing his or h>r country because he 
or she has a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution. According to the administration, 
Haitians are not fleeing persecution: 
they are only looking for a better stand- 
ard of living and are in effect economic 
migrants. As the Office of Legal Counsel 
for the Department of Justice stated last 
month, “economic hardship itself, how- 
ever, is not a basis for eligibility as a 
refugee under the Act.” 

This should come as a surprise to no 
one because almost everyone agrees that 
the refugee and asylum laws which Con- 
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gress passed last year were intended to 
provide refuge for the true {freedom 
fighters of the world and were not in- 
tended to act as an international welfare 
program in disguise. 

However, the administration has given 
its own unique interpretation to this law 
which says that Haitians must abide by 
it but that hundreds of thousands of 
Indochinese economic migrants do not 
have to. According to the administra- 
tion’s immigration policy, if you are an 
economic migrant from Haiti, the United 
States will stop your boat on the high 
seas and forcibly return you to Haiti. 
But, if you are an economic migrant 
from Indochina the Federal Govern- 
ment will extend an invitation to resettle 
permanentiy in the United States, pay 
your way here and put you on the wel- 
fare roils for up to 3 years. 

Furthermore, if a country of first asy- 
lum in Southeast Asia attempts to adopt 
a policy of repatriating the economic 
migrants who are streaming into that 
part.cular country, a policy very simi- 
lar to our own in regard to Haitians, the 
State Department expresses its strong 
disapproval. 

Mr. President, the claim that the 
United States has adopted a policy of 
admitting economic migrants from Indo- 
china as refugees is no longer specu- 
lation. It has now been well-documented 
by the press, by government officials who 
have firsthand knowledge of the pro- 
gram, and by congressional and execu- 
tive fact-finding missions to Southeast 
Asia. 

Yet in spite of all this, the Attorney 
General came to Congress last week and 
delivered the message that the adminis- 
tration intends to admit an additional 
12),000 Indochinese refugees in fiscal 
year 1982. And, even though his own Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel says they must dis- 
tinguish economic from political refu- 
gees, the Attorney General indicated 
that the administration probably would 
still consider all migrants from Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam as refugees. 

The inconsistency of the administra- 
tion’s program is highlighted even more 
by the fact that Health and Human 
Services Secretary Schweiker believes 
there is not enough money in the budget 
for more than 95,000 refugees. Further- 
more, the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Immigration issued a 
report on September 21 which said that 
no more than 80,000 to 100,000 should be 
admitted in fiscal year 1982. 

It appears that the administration is 
more interested in getting headlines with 
its controversial interdiction-at-sea pol- 
icy for Haitians than it is in developing 
a fair immigration policy which truly 
represents the best interest of the people 
who are now living in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fact 
sheet which my office has prepared on 
the Indochinese refugee program be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The program follows: 

INDOCHINESE REFUGEE PROGRAM—FACT SHEET/ 
COMMENTS OF NOTE 

I. The Refugee Act of 1980 defined “ref- 
ugee” in specific terms: 

“The term ‘refugee’ means (A) any person 
who ts outside any country of such person's 
nationality ... who is unable or unwilling 
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to return to, and is unable or unwilling to 
avail himself or herself of the protection of, 
that country because of persecution or well- 
founded fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opin- 
ion." —immigration anu Naticnaiily Act, sec- 
tion 101(a) (42). 

II. ‘the Department of Justice recently 
issued a directive which in effect orders INS 
Officials to ignore the section of the law 
which defines a refugee. 

“.... you are directed to instruct all 
officers in your district that with respect to 
persons coming out of Vietnam, Laos and 
Camoodia ... (all) are to be presumed to 
be refugees and INS officers will limit their 
findings to admissibility under section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act."—Directive. to INS, Hong Kong from 
Doris Meissner, Acting Commissioner. 

III. This “presumption” was invented be- 
cause INS officials were complying with the 
intent and the letter of the law by refusing 
to process as refugees thousands of individ- 
uals who were simply economic migrants. 

“Most recent arrivals are ‘low-risk’ ref- 
ugees that do not belong to harassed minor- 
ity groups, do not have close family ties in 
the United States, and were not associated 
with American programs during the war 
(66 percent of those in the initial processing 
phase for entry into the United States in 
March-April 1980 fell in this categroy IV of 
‘other’ under the American preference cri- 
teria for Indochinese refugees) .”—‘Indochi- 
nes? Refugees: The Impact on First Asylum 
Countries and Implications for American 
Policy,” a study for the Joint Economic 
Committee, November 25, 1980. 

“At present, any Indochinese considered 
for resettlement is automatically given ref- 
ugee status—though by both American and 
United Nations criteria, a refugee is a per- 
son unable to return to this country ‘be- 
cause of persecution or a well founded fear 
of persecution’... Most Vietnamese who 
fall into these categories have long since left 
the country... . Today the eprrivsls are 
mostly ethnic Vietnamese, fleeing hardship 
rather: than persecution. 

“A clear majority of those leaving Vlet- 
nam are economic migrants motivated by 
the country’s poor economic performance 
and spurred by the open opportunity to re- 
settle In the U.S. or elsewhere with little 
delay ...many refugees openly admit 
this."—“Pu)l Factor Gets the Prsh," by Pat- 
rick Smith. “Far Eastern Economic Review,” 
Julv 17. 1981. 

“All of those who fied their homeland are 
generically referred to as ‘refugees,’ In that 
they seek a place of refure either on a tem- 
porary or permanent basis. In the strict 
sense of the term, however, it anpears that 
some number of them, difficult to ascertain 
with accuracy, may not qualify as a ‘refu- 
gee’ within the meaning of the term, defined 
in the 1967 U.N. Protocol Relating to the 
Status of Refurees, which was adopted by 
the United States in the Refugee Act of 
1980"—"The "ndochinese Refugee Situation,” 
report to the Secretary of State by the Spe- 
cial Refugee Advisory Panel, August 12, 1981. 

“After interviewing several thousand refu- 
gees. I am convinced that the majority of all 
are economic refugees. 

“Almost the entire groun of refurees leav- 
ing North Vietnam are illiterate fishermen 
and farmers who do not even know the po- 
litical structure of Vietnam before or after 
1975. They were not really persecuted before 
or after 1975. They are {ust looking for some- 
thing better and if they couJd have found 
it in the SRV they would have stayed even 
though the communists are now in power”.— 
INS Immigration Examiner, memo regarding 
Indochinese refugee program and processing 
procedures, June 9, 1980. 

IV. The excessively liberal refuvee reset- 
tlement policy of the United States is ac- 
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tually encouraging and promoting the con- 
tinued fiow of “refugees” in Southeast Asia. 

“An unregulated open-ended policy to ac- 
cept applicants at 14,000 a month is an invi- 
tation which is irresistible and will encourage 
persons to depart these countries for some 
time to come"—Joseph Sureck, district direc- 
tor, INS, Hong Kong, memo, February 9, 
1981. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
main responsibility for the new wave (of 
refugees) is the American insistence of 
maintaining large quotas and publishing 
them to Vietnam, while insuring that radio 
broadcasts and naval vessels facilitate the 
flow".—The U.S. and the Refugees: From 
Charity to Cynicism,” by Derex Davies,"Far 
Eastern Economic Review,” July 17, 1981. 

“The success of the program for Laotians 
and Vietnamese has the effect of increasing 
the flow of refugees attracted by liberal first 
asylum conditions and the prospect for rapid 
resettlement . . . Most observers think that 
if Vietnam permitted or encouraged depar- 
tures, as Many as 1 million .. . would choose 
to leave’.—"Indochinese Refugees,” a study 
prepared for the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, November 25, 
1980. 

“Persons interviewed related that it was 
well known in Cambcdia that food and 
medical supplies could be obtained at the 
Thai border from Voluntary Agencies .. . 
The majority stated after arriving at the 
Thai border they received information from 
persons working for the Voluntary Agen- 
cies, radio broadcasts, and other refugees 
that if they could exhibit some connection 
with the United States Government such as 
prior civil service in Cambodia, military, 
family relations resettled in the U.S., they 
could apply to be resettled in the U.S.—INS 
Officer, Bangkok, memo, May 7, 1981; source: 
U.S. Department of Justice. 

“The high resettlement quotas and the 
ease with which refugees pass through the 
pipeline are blamed as the principal pull 
factors encouraging and perpetuating the 
exodus. The U.S. Congress is shortly to con- 
sider funding for a quota of 144,000 places 
for the year beginning October 1. That fig- 
ure, broadcast to Vietnam by Voice of Amer- 
ica when it was announced by the State De- 
partment earlier this year, is considered a 
provocation.—‘Pull Factor Gets the Push,’ 
by Patrick Smith, ‘Far Eastern Economic 
Review,’ July 17, 1981. 

““There is a danger of creating a self-gen- 
erating monster that will live for years 
beyond its normal life,’ said one representa- 
tive of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR). ‘The more 
the West accepts, the more will leave Indo- 
china. In Vietnam, particularly, everyone 
listens to the Voice of America and British 
Broadcasting. Those stations report every 
step of every new resettlement program.'— 
Philadelphia Inquirer, June 1979, inserted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 1, 1979, by 
Senator WALTER D. HUDDLESTON. 

“The panel also found it disturbing that 
some refugees in Southeast Asian camps are 
fully aware of the U.S. welfare program, and 
there was evidence that, to some degree, 
knowledge of welfare contributed to the 
‘magnet’ effect of drawing “ndochinese out 
of their homelands to the U.S. 

“Voice of America and other radios heard 
in Indochina should take utmost care to 
present balanced reporting on refugee devel- 
opments, including coverage of perils of es- 
cape, difficulties of refugee camo life, dura- 
tion of detention before resettlement is 
available, problems of employment in reset- 
tlement countries and similar matters.— 
"The Indochinese Refugee Situation,” report 
to the Secretary of State, August 12, 1981. 

V. Representatives of friendly countries are 
expressing serious concern about the United 
States refugee policy in Southeast Asia. 
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“Late last month the Australian Govern- 
ment announced it would be monitoring the 
outflow carefully in the future. The state- 
ment followed a tour of camps in Malaysia 
and Thailand by Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs Minister Ian MacPhee . . . the state- 
ment continued, ‘it was ciear that the nature 
of the refugee outflows was changing. Many 
reaching Malaysia and Thailand now were 
economic refugees." 

“Other resettlement countries—Australia, 
Canada and France are the leaders behind 
the US.—are already showing signs of 
winding down their resettlement pro- 
gramms.— Pull Factor Gets the Push,’ by 
Patrick Smith, “Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view,” July 17, 1981. 

“In an internal memorandum, written 
by a staff person responsible for its Indo- 
chinese program, the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees suggests that its 
mission in Southeast Asia is more and more 
distorted, and that he finds himself en- 
gaged, primarily through the wishes of the 
United States, in bailing out a policy of 
incitement toward immigration and of de- 
stabilization of the communist regimes of 
the peninsula—Le Monde Newspaper, 
July 8, 1981. 

“I met Don Cameron, Canadian Embassy 
official concerned with refugees ... He 
concurred with the distinction being made 
between political and economic refugees by 
INS, and suggested that it is time the re- 
settlement countries consider whether they 
can continue an open-ended policy which 
is an invitation for persons to come out of 
communist countries, generally assured 
eventually being accepted by a resettlement 
country regardless of reasons for leaving. 

“i expia.n.d to him (Peter Lang2, Aus- 
tralian refugee official in Kuala Lumpur) the 
reasons for INS engaging in the current 
deferral program. He said he had also been 
thinking along similar lines . he be- 
licves that the resettlement countries 
should consider measures to deter persons 
from leaving the communist countries who 
are nonrefugees. He indicated that he would 
be expressing his views in a message to the 
Australian Foreign Ministry—Mr. Joseph 
Sureck, district director, INS, Hong Kong, 
memo, April 15, 1981. 

“Indeed there is a real danger, to judge 
from conversations the Panel had with 
diplomatic representatives of principal re- 
settlement countries, that some of these 
countries may soon reduce the numbers of 
Indochinese refugees they are currently 
accepting for resettlement.—‘The Indo- 
chinese Refugee Situation,’ report to the 
Secretary of State, August 12, 1981. 

“The ASEAN governments generally do not 
share some basic assumptions underlying 
American policy towards the Indochinese 
refugees, notably that it is important to 
provide a non-communist alternative to the 
peoples of Indochina.—Indochinese Ref- 
ugees,’ a study for the Joint Emonomic 
Committee, Congress of the United States,” 
November 25, 1980. 

VI. There are strong indications that the 
U.S. refugee program is really a misguided 
foreign policy which hopes to undermine 
Communist regimes in Indochina. 

“Senator Walter Huddleston, a Kentucky 
Democrat, has provided the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee with proof, he says, of 
State Department pressure resulting in U.S. 
acceptance of thousands of Southeast Asian 
immigrants who don’t qualify for entry. ... 
He charges that State officials encouraged 
the Justice Department and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to bend laws to 
admit qualified ‘economic’ refugees. .. . 
Other critics also contend that the State 
Department entices refugees to magnify an 
impression of Third World citizens fleeing 
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cone a regimes.—Newsweek, August 17, 
1 ° 

“. .. the continuing exodus today is being 
deliberately encouraged. Given Washington's 
failure thus far to respond to a dramatic- 
ally changed situation, the intentions be- 
hind this encouragement are becoming more 
difficult to deny: it is partly to leech able- 
bodied people away from the task of recon- 
siructing Vietnam, but mostly to provide 
living evidence of the haiefulness of the 
oppressive Hanoi regime and of its disastrous 
economic failures—‘The U.S. and the Refu- 
gees; From Charity to Synicism,’ by Derek 
Davies, ‘Far Eastern Economic Review,’ 
July 17, 1981. 

“One may even think that some bureau- 
crats in the State Department are of the 
opinion that the Indochinese exodus is ‘a 
good thing,’ and should be discreetly en- 
couraged. This prevents the stabilization of 
communist regimes in Indochina, it provides 
a useful source of information about these 
countries, and seems to show to the world 
that the Indochinese ‘continue to vote with 
their feet.’ It is doubtful that the HCR is 
well advised when it uncritically accepts 
the assumptions of these people. This creates 
a dangerous precedent for other refugees and 
mass migration’.—Selon Un Rapport In- 
terne Du HCR, Le Monde Newspaper, July 8, 
1931. 

VII. The flow of “refugees” in Southeast 
Asia is expected to continue for an indefi- 
nite time at a very high level, which means 
that the U.S. must decide if it will continue 
to accept hundreds of thousands for resettle- 
ment. 

“A new surge of Vietnamese ‘boat people,’ 
nearly double the rate early this year, has 
begun to flood Southeast Asia, raising con- 
cern that many of the problems that dogged 
the last great refugee wave in 1979 may 
reoccur.”—"Surge of ‘Boat People’ Hits S.E. 
Asia," the Washington Post, May 19, 1981. 

“The prospect of an ongoing, substantial 
exodus strongly underlines the urgency for 
humane measures to deter the flow of in- 
creasing numbers of refugees whose reasons 
for fleeing derive more from normal migra- 
tion motives than from fear of perscution.— 
“The Indochinese Refuzee Situation,” re- 
port to the Secretary of State by the Special 
Refugee Advisory Panel, August 12, 1981. 

VIII. Refugee assistance prozvrams funded 
by the United States are costing taxpayers 
billions of dollars at a time when domestic 
asistance programs are being substantially 
cut back, 

“The total cost borne by federal, state and 
local governments for refugee assistance 
abroad and in this country is estimated to be 
$1.7 billion for fiscal year 1980 and $2.112 
billion for 1981. 

(This report is now outdated. In FY 1980 
the total cost was approximately $2 billion 
and it is estimated that the cost for FY 1981 
will be over $2.5 billion.) —Precidential Re- 
port on Total Cost of U.S. Refugee Assistance 
February 1980. 

“Each month, California officials estimate, 
from 5,000 to 6,000 Southeast Asian refugees 
move to this state, and more than half seek 
pu lic financial assistance. 

a . Officials say that they fear a perma- 
naint mnderriacs of ‘welfare-Cenpendent’ ref- 
urgees is developing that could present eco- 
no oic problems for communities in the 
futvre —"Welfare Denendency of “ndochinese 
Refugees Worries California Officials,” the 
New York Times, July 7, 1981.6 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZING TESTIMONY BY HER- 
MAN SCHWARTZ AND REPRESEN- 
TATION BY THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 219) authorizing tes- 
timony by Herman Schwartz and representa- 
tion by the Senate Legal Counsel in the cases 
of William P. Tavoulareas, et al. v. The Wash- 
ington Post Co., et al. and William P. Tavoul- 
areas, et al. v. Philip Piro, Civil Action Nos. 
80-3032, 80-2387. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this reso- 
lution under Senate Rule XI would au- 
thorize Herman Schwartz, a Senate em- 
ployee, to testify and produce certain 
documents in the cases of William P. 
Tavoulareas, et al. v. The Washington 
Post Co., et al. and William P. Tavoul- 
areas, et al. v. Philip Piro, C.A. Nos. 80- 
3032, 80-2387, pending in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Schwartz’ testimony has been re- 
quested by the plaintiffs. 

The resolution also directs the Office 
of Senate Legal Counsel to represent Mr. 
Schwartz in connection with his testi- 
mony in this case to protect the privileges 
of the Senate if the need arises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 219) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 219 

Whereas, in the cases of William P. Tavou- 
lareas, et al. v. The Washington Post Co., 
et al. and William P. Tavoulareas, et al. v. 
Philip Piro, Civil Action Nos. 80-3032, 80- 
2387, pending in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, counsel 
for plaintiffs have requested the testimony 
and production of certain documents by 
scape Schwartz, an employee of the Sen- 
ate; 

Whereas, Title VIT of the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978, Public Law 95-521 (“the 
Act”), establishes the Office of Senate Legal 
Counsel and provides that the Senate may 
direct its Counsel to represent the Senate, its 
committees, Members, officers, or employees; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States and Rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the Senate 
can, by the judicial process, be taken from 
such control or possession but by permission 
of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it avpears that testimony 
of an employee of the Senate is needful for 
use in any court for the promotion of justice 
and, further, that such testimony may in- 
volve documents, papers and records under 
the control of or in the possession of the 
Senate and communications, conversations, 
and matters related thereto, the Senate will 
take such action thereon as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the privi- 
leges and rights of the Senate: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 704 (a) 
(2) of the Act the Senate Legal Counsel is 
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directed to represent Herman Schwartz in 
connection with his testimony in the cases 
of William P. Tavoulareas, et al. v. The Wash- 
ington ost Co., et al. and William P. Tavou- 
lareas, et al. v. Philip Piro, Civil Action Nos. 
80-3032, 80-2387; 

Sec. 2. That Herman Schwartz is author- 
ized to testify at deposition in the cases of 
William P. Tavoulareas, et al. v. The Wash- 
ington Post Co., et al. and William P. Tavou- 
lareas, et al. v. Philip Piro, Civil Action Nos. 
80-3032, 80-2387, and to produce documents 
requested of him, except concerning matters 
for which he and the Senate Legal Counsel 
or his representative determines are privi- 
leged from disclosure. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, that con- 
cludes the housekeeping matters that I 
have. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CONCERNING CURRENT FOOD 
CRISIS IN POLAND 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. It is entitled 
“Concerning Current Food Crisis in 
Poland.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 220) concerning cur- 
rent food crisis in Poland. 

The cosponsors of the resolution are: Mr. 
Murkowski, Mr. Helms, Mr. Moynihan, Mr. 
Hatch, Mr. Garn, Mr. Hayakawa, Mr. Levin, 
Mr. Denton, Mr. Heinz, Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Weicker, Mr. Symms, Mr. Kasten, Mr. Zorin- 
sky, Mr. Hatfield, Mr. Roth, Mr. Jepsen, Mr. 
Quayle, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Lugar, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Boschwitz, Mr. Baker, Mr. Leahy, and Mrs. 
Hawkins. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there is no objection on this side, as far 
as I know, to proceeding with this reso- 
lution. It has been cleared. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
United States has, throughout the his- 
tory of modern diplomatic relations, 
never failed to supply aid to those coun- 
tries with troubled or failing economies. 
The entire period of reconstruction fol- 
lowing World War II exemplifies the 
desire to rebuild and assist the economy 
of any country, to speed a return to the 
world community. The time has come 
for the United States to lend assistance 
from our massive agricultural reserves 
to a country falling into a depression not 
unlike that experienced in America in 
the 1930’s. 


The news that comes from Poland each 
day paints a grim picture of a nation 
on the brink of almost complete eco- 
nomic collapse. Poland’s foreign debt is 
presently $27 billion and rising while 
national income is decreasing by ap- 
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proximately 15 percent. All production 
figures point to a deepening slump that 
defies comprehension. 

Maintaining civil order in the face of 
mounting economic pressure is the most 
difficult task facing the Polish 
Government. 

Experts predict that if economic aid 
to Poland from the Soviet Union does 
not increase, the government will be 
brought to its knees. Shortages in food- 
stuffs and virtually all consumer com- 
modities are becoming acute. There is 
currently no reason to assume that the 
situation can possible improve without 
U.S. aid. 

Since the beginning of the strikes in 
August of 1980, the United States has 
been supportive of the Polish people: 
Both morally and economically. In Sep- 
tember of 1980 the United States author- 
ized $670 million in agricultural credits 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The United States has also joined 
its western allies in rescheduling 90 per- 
cent of the Polish debt through 1981. 

I commend the actions of the admin- 
istration to date; more is urgently 
needed to preserve the tenuous peace and 
Stability necessary in Poland. The agri- 
cultural reserves this country now has 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
storage areas and farmer-held reserves 
are staggering. We now have in these 
piograms 600 million bushels of wheat, 
432 million bushels of corn, 15 million 
bushels of barley, and over 458 million 
pounds of butter. In addition, we hold a 
large amount of reserves in rye, milk, 
and other commodities. 

We must call upon the President to 
exercise our most effective tool for peace. 
Additional credits for agricultural pur- 
chases are urgently needed to carry Po- 
land through the winter and forestall 
any economic crisis. Aid to Poland will 
put its economy on the road to recovery 
and minimize the possibilities of any 
confrontation. 

This is an opportunity for the United 
States to show the people of Poland and 
the entire Eastern bloc that our pri- 
mary commitments are to peace and 
freedom. 

FOOD FOR POLAND 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
working people of Poland, organized 
finally into the first genuinely free trade 
union in the Communist world, today 
find themselves subject to ever greater 
threats of increased repression precisely 
because the rights of workers are incon- 
sistent with the demands of a totali- 
tarian state. 

Yet the people of Poland remain de- 
termined to resist, to assert their rights, 
to perservere in their heroic struggle for 
democracy. 

This determined movement for free- 
dom in a Communist land is an awesome 
and inspiring thing for friends of 
liberty. 

One wants to help. We all do, of 
course. Americans and free people 
everywhere want to help. There are, in 
truth, limits. We watch, we support, we 
encourage Mr. Walesa and Solidarity, 
we hope. One wishes there were more, 
much, much more, that one could do. 
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It happens that there is a food short- 
age, even a crisis, now. And here Amer- 
icans can help. The United States is the 
largest provider of foodstuffs to the 
world. Surely we can provide for Po- 
land. I say we must. I believe we shall. 

CARE, The American Catholic Relief, 
and other charities, have recently be- 
gun to deliver food to Polish citizens. 
These programs warrant our support, 
our encouragement, our contributions. 

By adopting this resolution today, the 
U.S. Senate will commit itself to sup- 
porting these private efforts, to support- 
ing the Polish people. I am proud to 
be a cosponsor. I urge my colleagues 
to lend their support as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res, 220 

Whereas the American people and the peo- 
ple of Poland share a close and lasting bond; 
and 

Whereas the Polish people have attempted 
to honor their international relationships 
and commitments; and 

Whereas the independent trade union 
leadership, which is supported by the Polish 
people, is attempting to forge a mutually 
responsive relationship between workers and 
government; and 

Whereas the grave economic situation and 
falling productivity represent a serious 
threat to the existence of Poland as an in- 
dependent nation; and 

Whereas acute shortages in foodstuffs and 
vital consumer goods further the suffering 
of the Polish people; and 

Whereas the United States currently holds 
& large surplus of agricultural commodities— 
including dried dairy products, soy, corn, 
barley and wheat; and 

Whereas it isin the tradition of the Amer- 
ican people to assist thoze facing the threat 
of hunger and malnutrition: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United 
States Senate that: 

(1) The growing accevtance of basic prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy in Poland 
is fully supported by the Senate; 


(2) The President of the United States 
is to be commended for extending $800,000,- 
000 in agricultural credits and aid in fiscal 
year 1981 to the Polish people; 

(3) The United States Senate urges the 
President to develop a policy strategy for 
Poland commensurate with United States 
humanitarian concerns, national interests 
and domestic budgetary constraints, to in- 
clude appropriate extension of additional 
agricultural credits for the purchase of 
United States food-stuffs; 

(4) The United States Senate urges the 
President to press for further economic as- 
sistance to Poland from the members of the 
world community, particularly Canada, our 
European allies and the Soviet Union, and 
from private relief organizations. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President. I move to 


reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 


i Mr. D'AMATO. I move to lay that mo- 
tionon the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I wish 


(S. Res. 220) was 
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to thank all Senators, particularly the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) and 
Senator PELL of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, for their speedy action in 
reporting this resolution. 


THE KINGDOM OF AUSCHWITZ 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
the years in my speeches urging ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention, I have 
frequently called attention to the writ- 
ings of Elie Wiesel, Alexander Donat, 
and the others who have detailed the 
horrors of the holocaust and the human 
tragedies in Cambodia, Vietnam, and 
elsewhere. 

I have done so because I feel the mes- 
sage these writers are attempting to con- 
vey is one that must be heard. Contained 
in their shocking accounts of incredible 
suffering and human destruction is a 
desperate plea. It is a plea that these 
atrocities not repeat themselves; that 
with a vision of the past, society will act 
to prevent them. 


Mr. President, I would like to call at- 
tention to yet another of these important 
literary works. This one, an article by 
Otto Friedrich, which appeared in the 
September issue of Atlantic Monthly, is a 
shocking in-depth portrait of one Nazi 
concentration camp. 


In his article, “The Kingdom `of 
Auschwitz,” Mr. Friedrich describes the 
creation of the camp, the ease and non- 
chalance with which Hitler’s “final 
solution” was carried out, and the opera- 
tion of the death machine, the loss of 
dignity, torture, and human destruc- 
tion the Jews were forced to suffer. 


Mr. Friedrich does not attempt to ex- 
plain. He merely leaves us with a few of 
h's own observations. One that is par- 
ticularly noteworthy is “that there is no 
natural or unwritten law that says of 
any atrocity whatsoever: This shall not 
be done.” 


Mr. President, the question we must 
a!l ask of ourselves is. What can be done 
about this? It is not an easy question 
to answer, but it is a far more danger- 
ous one to ignore. 


The Genocide Treaty, like all of man’s 
laws, domestic or international, cannot 
absolutely prevent the crime from ever 
being committed again. But it is at least 
a step in the direction of an answer. 

The mass murder of members of a ra- 
cial, ethnic, national, or religious group 
is a crime that we must address however 
best we can. To assert that genocide is 
not a proper subject for international 
law, or to in any other way dismiss this 
challenge, is irresponsible. 

Mr. President, former President Ford 
was a strong advocate of the Genocide 
Treaty, as was President Nixon and as is 
the Reagan administration, and as has 
been every President who has served 
since Harry Truman. 

I urge my colleagues to heed the words 
inscribed in the visitors’ book at the 
Auschwitz Museum by former President 
Ford: 

This monument inspires us further to the 


dedicated pursuit of peace, cooperation and 
security for all peoples. 
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I urge swift ratification of the Geno- 
cide Treaty. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, OCTO- 
BER 5, 1981, AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I know of 
no other business to be transacted by 
the Senate today, and I see no Senator 
seeking recognition. Therefore, I move, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 11 a.m. on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate, at 4:33 p.m., recessed until Mon- 
day, October 5, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 1, 1981: 


THE JUDICIARY 


Richard J. Cardamone, of New York, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the second circuit, vice 
William H. Mulligan, resigned. 

Robert D. Potter, of North Carolina, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the western district of 
North Carolina, vice, a new position created 
by Public Law 95-486, approved October 20, 
1978. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


James R. Ambrose, of North Carolina, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Robert 
Harry Spiro, Jr., resigned. 

Jay Raymond Sculley, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Percy 
Anthony Pierre, resigned. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. James H. Ahman XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR, U.S. Air Force, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 8066, to 
be assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility designated by the. Prezident 
under subsection (a) of section 8066, in the 
grade of lieutenant general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 1, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David B. Funderburk, of North Carolina, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Socialist Republic of Romania. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Henry E. Thomas IV, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (International 
Affairs). 

The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitment to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

John Ernest Lamp, of Washington, to be 
US. attorney for the eastern district of 
Washington for the term of 4 years. 

Glen H. Davidson, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years. 

George Landon Phillips, of Mississivpi, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years. 

Emery R. Jordan, of Maine, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the district of Maine for the 
term of 4 years. 

Cameron M. Batjer, of Nevada, to be a 
Commissioner of the U.S. Parole Commission 
for a term of 6 years. 

J. Raymond Bell, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the*United States 
for the term expiring September 30, 1982. 
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The House met at 10 a.m. 

Rev. Charles P. Sarelis, pastor, St. 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church, De- 
troit, Mich., formerly of Boston, Mass., 
offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

All merciful God, our help and our 
refuge, we thank You for Your many 
blessings upon our Nation. 

Come into our lives anew, O Lord, 
for in You do we trust. 

We acknowledge that without Your 
guidance we can accomplish nothing. 

Guide our steps in Your paths of 
truth and wisdom, purity, and selfless- 
ness. 

Rekindle within us a deep faith in 
You so that in it and through it we 
may find greater confidence and a 
deeper commitment to each other and 
our fellow citizens. 

Grant to us the courage to proclaim 
Your divine laws of justice and broth- 
erhood both at home and among the 
nations of the world. 

Bless this august assembly, its lead- 
ership, our President, and all civil au- 
thorities who labor for peace, harmo- 
ny, and justice at home and through- 
out the world. 

Grant that their efforts and ours be 
beneficial to all and to the glory of 
Your all holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 294, nays 
71, answered “present” 1, not voting 
67, as follows: 


Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bliley 

Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crane, Daniel 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 


[Roll No, 225) 
YEAS—294 
Evans (IN) 


Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 


Kogovsek 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 
LeBoutillier 


Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 


Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Roybal 

Rudd 

Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Shaw 

Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
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Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 


Archer 

in 
Bailey (MO) 
Beilenson 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Burton, John 
Carman 
Coats 
Coelho 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 
Crane, Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 
Derwinski 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Dyson 
Emerson 
Evans (IA) 


Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Vento 
Walgren 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


NAYS—71 


Forsythe 
Gejdenson 
Hall, Sam 
Harkin 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hendon 
Hiler 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Jacobs 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Kramer 
Leach 
Lowry (WA) 
Mattox 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mottl 

Obey 
Oxley 
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Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 


Stenholm 
Stump 
Swift 
Traxler 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Watkins 
Wortley 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 


Addabbo 
Applegate 
AuCoin 
Beard 
Bereuter 
Blanchard 
Byron 
Chisholm 


Edwards (OK) 
Evans (GA) 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—67 


Hall (OH) 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hansen (UT) 
Heftel 
Holland 
Jones (NC) 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 
Madigan 
Martin (NC) 


Mitchell (MD) 
Moffett 
Neal 
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O’Brien 
Pashayan 
Pepper 
Petri 

Pickle 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rogers 
Savage 
Seiberling 
St Germain 
Stark 

Trible 

Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Washington 
Weber (MN) 
White 
Young (AK) 


Messrs. CRAIG, CARMAN, LOWRY 
of Washington, ARCHER, and STEN- 


HOLM 


changed their 


“yea” to “nay.” 
So the Journal was approved. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


CO This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


votes from 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Saunders, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 4608. An act to continue in effect any 
authority provided under the Department 
of Justice Appropriation Authorization Act, 
fiscal year 1980, for a certain period, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment to a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 3136. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House with amendments to a 
bill of the Senate of the following 
title: 

S. 1191. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce to 
reimburse commercial fishermen of the 
United States for certain losses incurred as 
the result of the seizure of their vessels by 
foreign nations. 


The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1687. An act to make a technical 
amendment to the International Investment 
Survey Act of 1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to clause 4 
of rule I, the Speaker signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolution earlier 
today: 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making 


continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 30, 1981. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is in further ref- 
erence to my letter of July 20, 1981 inform- 
ing you of receipt of a grand jury subpoena, 
issued by the United States District Court 
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for the District of Columbia, by a member 
of my staff, for records in my custody and 
possession. 

I have determined, after consultation with 
the General Counsel to the Clerk, that com- 
pliance would be consistent with the provi- 
sions of House Rule 50. Therefore this is to 
formally notify you that compliance will be 
effected. 

Furthermore, the records generally con- 
sist of payroll and personnel information 
generated and retained by the Office of Fi- 
nance in performance of the disbursement 
authority of the Clerk. 

The subpoena will continue to be available 
for inspection by Members in my office. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, JT., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES VIEWED 
AS GREATER PROBLEM THAN 
INFLATION 


(Mr. YATRON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my strong opposition 
to the continued tight money policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Today, excessively high interest 
rates are causing great hardship for 
many sectors of the economy and 
threatening to delay or completely 
stifle America’s economic recovery. 
Millions of small businessmen and 
farmers are faced with bankruptcy, 
the unemployment picture is being 
complicated, and homeownership is 
becoming increasingly less of a reality 
to the average American family. 

The tight money policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is not holding 
down inflation. To the contrary, it is 
contributing to inflation by deepening 
the Federal deficit and increasing the 
cost of servicing the national debt. If 
interest rates do not come down to 
reasonable levels soon, the conse- 
quences could be more devastating, 
and considerably more hazardous, 
than our inflation problems. Our very 
social fabric and the vitality of the 
American family could be seriously un- 
dermined. 

Although many banks have recently 
lowered their prime rates, it is too 
soon to know with any certainty 
whether this is more than just an ab- 
erration. A 19-percent prime rate is 
still far too high. Action needs to be 
taken now. 

I call on President Reagan and Paul 
Volcker, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, who is the architect of 
the current monetary policy, to take 
immediate steps to lower interest 
rates. 

We simply cannot allow this country 
to suffer from such harsh and unwar- 
ranted policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The American people have 
waited long enough for an improved 
economy, and this body cannot permit 
high interest rates to stand in the way. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ACTION ON 
HAITIAN REFUGEES 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Reagan has recently ordered that 
ships in international waters shall be 
intercepted if suspected of harboring 
Haitian refugees. This is an illegal act 
and a violation of the U.N. Convention 
on Refugees. 

This issue has been of great concern 
both to the Congressional Black 
Caucus and the Caribbean Action 
Lobby. We have called repeatedly for 
an equitable policy toward Haitians 
that gives them the same consider- 
ation as other refugees. The adminis- 
tration is obviously moving in the op- 
posite direction, one that I view as ex- 
tremely destructive. 

I am appalled at this action. It is 
dreadfully inhumane, and so far as I 
am concerned, it is absolutely outra- 
geous. 

The Haitians clearly suffer political 
repression; it is not just economic. Our 
Government is blatantly inconsistent 
in welcoming refugees from Commu- 
nist countries while turning our backs 
on refugees from other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the question this issue 
raises in my mind is: What is going to 
happen to the rest of the Caribbean? 
Where do we go from here? The signs 
to me are ominous. 
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HIGH INTEREST RATES KILLING 
AMERICAN DREAM 


(Mr. FITHIAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, high in- 
terest rates are killing an American 
dream—the dream of homeownership— 
by working Americans. 

Mortgage rates of between 18 to 19 
percent are quite literally pushing 
homeownership beyond the grasp of 
all but the wealthiest American fami- 
lies. Figures on new housing starts for 
this year reveal that the housing in- 
dustry faces its worst year since 1946, 
with little hope of improving condi- 
tions for the rest of the year. 

There is little wonder that few 
buyers are lining up to purchase new 
homes at prevailing mortgage rates. A 
young couple buying a $70,000 home 
on a 25-year mortgage can expect to 
pay a staggering quarter million dol- 
lars for that home when interest pay- 
ments are added up. With 18 to 19 per- 
cent mortgage rates, even a family 
with two breadwinners simply can not 
afford to buy a home. 

Over the past two decades, home- 
ownership has provided not only shel- 
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ter, but a measure of financial stabili- 
ty for most American families. A gen- 
eration divorced from the financial se- 
curity of owning their own homes will 
be a generation denied a hedge against 
inflation and financial security. 

This Congress has it within its 
power to bring down interest rates. We 
can bring down Federal deficit spend- 
ing this year by repealing the shame- 
ful tax giveaway package which Con- 
gress passed as part of the President’s 
tax bill. Every dollar we gain by re- 
pealing these ill-considered tax breaks 
for big oil and the Nation’s largest, 
most profitable corporations means 
one fewer dollar the Government will 
have to borrow. Every dollar the Gov- 
ernment does not borrow is one step 
closer to bringing homeownership 
back within the reach of working 
Americans. 


EFFECT OF REAGAN TAX CUT 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the first day of the new fiscal 
year in which the people of this coun- 
try will receive benefits from the 
Reagan tax cut. 

John Farmer, who works in Jones- 
boro, Ark., earns about $12,500 a year. 
Under the Reagan tax bill he will re- 
ceive about $2 per week in his pay en- 
velope as a result of the tax cut that 
went into effect today. But the $102 
which Mr. Farmer will receive in tax 
savings this year will add to the 1982 
deficit, at current interest rates, about 
$19.38. The total deficit created by the 
tax cut is calculated through 1983 and 
1984 to be approximately $150 billion 
in deficits. 

Those deficits will result in more in- 
flation and will help keep interest 
rates so high that Mr. Farmer will be 
unable to purchase a new car or appli- 
ance or finance a college education for 
his children. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the President 
has borrowed money at very high 
rates of interest to finance a tax cut 
that really would not benefit Mr. 
Farmer very much and which will 
probably make his modest income 
worth less than it is today. 

I commend to my colleagues H.R. 
4523, which will defer the effective 
date of certain tax rate reductions for 
1983 and beyond until the budget is 
balanced, as a means of assuring the 
American economy and Mr. Farmer 
that the Government is going to stop 
crowding private sector borrowers out 
of the credit markets by going on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Unless we start looking closely at 
the revenue side of the picture, the 
enormous borrowing demands, of the 
Government on the money markets 
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will keep interest rates about twice 
what they should be. I ask Mr. 
Farmer, who is paying twice as much 
in interest rates as he is receiving back 
in tax cuts, to count his change. 


TAX CUT SIGNALS RETREAT 
FROM WAR ON POVERTY 


(Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the sound of re- 
treat for the “War on Poverty” and 
the launching of the “War on the 
Poor.” This administration recently 
pushed through a tax bill which gives 
tens of millions of dollars to multina- 
tional oil companies while, at the same 
time, changing the welfare system to 
financially penalize a working mother 
who dares to earn $11,000 a year. 
While we continue to ask the taxpay- 
ers to subsidize three-martini lunches, 
we substitute catsup for vegetables for 
the nutritional needs of the poorer 
children in this country. 

This Nation remains committed to 
the eventual elimination of ignorance, 
poverty, despair, disease, hunger, and 
sooner or later the American people 
will elect a new Congress and a new 
President who will once again recom- 
mit themselves to these uniquely 
American and noble ideals. 


HOUSE SHOULD NOT VETO 
SEXUAL ASSAULT REFORM 
ACT FOR DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, today 
the gentleman from Illinois, Repre- 
sentative PHILIP CRANE, will offer a 
motion asking this body to discharge 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia from further consideration of 
House Resolution 208, a resolution he 
introduced which sought to have the 
Congress veto an act of the City Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia, District 
of Columbia Act 4-69, the District of Co- 
lumbia Sexual Assault Reform Act of 
1981. 

I would like my colleagues here in 
the House to know that the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia han- 
dled this resolution in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of the committee 
and in complete conformity with the 
provisions for such resolutions that 
are contained in the Home Rule Act of 
1973. 

The committee acted timely; our de- 
liberations were full, well ordered and 
thoughtful; we carefully followed 
guidelines for consideration that have 
served us well in the process of decid- 
ing when the Congress should exercise 
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the veto. The guidelines are enumer- 
ated in a “Dear Colleague” which we 
circulated to the Members yesterday. 
In no way was our handling of the 
matter less than fair or proper. And I 
hasten to add that by all evidence and 
every indication, the City Council of 
the District of Columbia was equally 
proper and thorough in its consider- 
ation of this act, which was unani- 
mously adopted by a council vote of 13 
to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, after the complete ex- 
ercise of our responsibility in the han- 
dling of House Resolution 208, the 
committee rejected it by a strong bi- 
partisan vote of 8 to 3. I believe that 
this exercise and this vote dispensed 
with the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress in this matter. The consideration 
of discharging a committee is some- 
thing which should be undertaken with 
great care and caution. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


NEW FISCAL YEAR BEGINS EF- 
FECTS OF CRACKPOT THEO- 
RIES 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the day when the American people 
begin to feel the effects of the crack- 
pot theories that were enacted into 
law by this Congress earlier this year. 
The people are already beginning to 
respond to the effects of those cuts: 
$35 billion have been cut in just about 
every area of American life; in welfare, 
in food programs for the young and 
old, in hospitalization, in health care, 
in education; literally in just about 
every program on the books. 

But, even before those crackpot 
theories have had a chance to take 
effect, here comes the President, who 
took great credit for getting the origi- 
nal $35 billion cut adopted, saying, 
“Congress did not give me as much as 
I wanted when it gave me everything I 
asked for,” and demanding a $16 bil- 
lion cut on top of the $35 billion. 

I do not believe the American people 
will stand for it. I think somewhere 
along the line somebody in this admin- 
istration has to look reality in the face 
and admit that those crackpot theo- 
ries really led us down the primrose 
path. That “someone,” Mr. Speaker, 
should be the President of the United 
States. 


HOUSE HAS CONSTITUTIONAL 
DUTY TO REVIEW THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA SEXUAL 
ASSAULT REFORM ACT 


(Mr. DANNEMEYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, 
later this morning it is expected that 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE) will offer a motion 
to discharge the Committee on the 
District of Columbia from further con- 
sideration of House Resolution 208. 
This measure, of which I am a cospon- 
sor, would disapprove District of Co- 
lumbia Act 4-69, the so-called Sexual 
Assault Reform Act. 

Unfortunately, the real issue here— 
namely, the onerous provisions of the 
District of Columbia Act reducing or 
repealing the penalties for sex-related 
offenses—has been blurred by those 
who suggest that this is an intrusion 
into the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia and that the House has no 
right to intervene. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, Mr. Speaker. 
We have a responsibility under article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution “to ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District * * * as 
may * * * become the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States * * *.” 

We do ourselves, our constituents, 
and the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia a grave disservice if we fail to 
review and disapprove of the act as 
passed by the City Council. A single 
example can serve to illuminate the 
tenor of the act. If we fail to disap- 
prove the act today, the maximum 
sentence for a person convicted of 
forcible rape will be reduced from life 
imprisonment to 20 years in jail. The 
crowded court calendar being what it 
is, plea bargaining has become a stand- 
ard procedure. Reducing the penalty 
for rape from life to 20 years will cor- 
respondingly reduce the starting point 
in plea bargaining discussions, and po- 
tentially reduce actual sentences ac- 
cordingly. 

The affairs of the Nation’s Capital 
have an impact beyond the banks of 
the Potomac. If we fail to bring the 
disapproval resolution to the floor and 
then adopt it, we send the wrong 
signal to the country and the courts at 
a time of increased public concern 
about crime. I urge my colleagues to 
support the motion and the resolution 
of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE). 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 208, DISAP- 

PROVING THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SEXUAL ASSAULT 
ACT OF 1981 


(Mr. McKINNEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, later 
today a motion will be offered to dis- 
charge the Committee on the District 
of Columbia from consideration of 
House Resolution 208, a resolution to 
disapprove the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Reform Act of 1981 
(District of Columbia Act 4-69). 
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Having served on the committee since 
coming to Congress in 1971, and as the 
ranking minority member, I feel it is 
incumbent upon me to address this 
matter, and urge my colleagues to vote 
no. 

Accepting the principle of home rule 
as the law of the land, the committee 
has already sought to determine what 
should serve as guidelines for taking 
action to veto local legislation. Para- 
mount in this consideration was the 
fact that home rule for the District of 
Columbia was an extension of the 
principle that local governments 
should be allowed to make decisions 
on local matters—essentially, an ex- 
tension of States rights. As a result, 
three criteria were developed which 
are used by the committee in all cases 
where resolutions of disapproval of 
local legislation are advanced: 

Does the action of the city violate 
the Constitution? 

Does the action of the city exceed 
the authority granted in the Home 
Rule Act or other statute? 

Does the action of the city violate a 
clear Federal interest? 

I urge you to support individual 
human rights and vote no on the reso- 
lution. 


LABOR-HHS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Labor- 
HHS appropriations bill scheduled for 
floor action today is at least $1.6 bil- 
lion over the President’s March 
budget in terms of discretionary 
budget authority, and is nearly $4 bil- 
lion over his new September budget 
proposals. 

It exceeds the levels allowed in our 
congressional budget resolution. 


It is opposed by members of the 
House Budget Committee. 


It faces a certain Presidential veto. 


To the subcommittee’s credit it was 
marked up before the President’s 
latest budget proposals were submit- 
ted, but does not reflect the new, more 
urgent economic conditions we are 
faced with. 


Mr. Speaker, the continuing resolu- 
tion we passed yesterday gives us 50 
days in which to reach a meeting of 
the minds and produce a bill that all 
parties will hopefully find acceptable. 
I believe the Appropriations Commit- 
tee ought to take advantage of that 
time to reconsider the measure in the 
context of the new budget proposals. I 
urge the majority leadership to pull the 
bill and let the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have an opportunity to further 
work its will. 
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VOTE ON CONTINUING RESOLU- 
TION A MOCKERY TO BELT 
TIGHTENING 


(Mr. PARRIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, what we 
did on the floor of this House near 
midnight last night makes a mockery 
of what we have been trying to accom- 
plish here. What we did holds every 
Member of this body up to ridicule by 
the people of this Nation, and I might 
add rightfully so. 

Every day for the past 9 months we 
have been telling the people to tighten 
their belts. Week, after week, after 
week we have been calling for sacri- 
fices from an anxious nation. But appar- 
ently those sacrifices and that belt 
tightening do not apply to Members of 
Congress. 

The fact that the Members of this 
House voted themselves a tax credit, 
and voted future Congresses automat- 
ic pay increases without a recorded 
vote so those persons supporting these 
fiscal outrages could hide in the pack 
and not be held accountable makes me 
thoroughly ashamed for the processes 
of this body. 

We adopted these congressional in- 
creases at a time when we are telling 
Federal employees their already aus- 
tere salary and benefit programs will 
receive even further reductions, and at 
a time when we are telling senior Fed- 
eral employees who are already under- 
paid that they cannot have a pay in- 
crease, but must remain under a ridic- 
ulous pay cap that is costing this Gov- 
ernment some of its most talented and 
dedicated employees. 

No wonder the average American 
thinks Members of Congress are dis- 
honest. We act like we are. We demon- 
strate our dishonesty for every Ameri- 
can to see, when we fail to cast record- 
ed votes on issues of this importance. 
This time we deserve the criticism and 
scorn we so frequently and generously 
receive. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 208, DISAP- 
PROVING DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SEXUAL ASSAULT ACT 


(Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning I intend to move to 
consider House Resolution 208, disap- 
proving the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Act. 

Three points need to be kept upper- 
most in our minds. 

First. The District of Columbia Act 
legalizes homosexual conduct, decrimi- 
nalizes the seduction of children, le- 
gitimizes incestuous relations, and re- 
duces the penalty for forcible rape, to 
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name just a few of the more abhorrent 
features. 

Second. This is not a matter of home 
rule, since the Constitution and the 
Self-Government Act give Congress 
unqualified authority to oversee Dis- 
trict actions. Furthermore, local citi- 
zens have not had an opportunity to 
comment. I hold here 10,000 petitions 
of affected residents who disapprove 
of the act. 

Finally, let there be no doubt that 
attempting to hide behind a procedur- 
al vote will fool no one. A vote to table 
or postpone is a vote to legalize sodo- 
mous homosexual liaisons, decriminal- 
ize the seduction of 16-year-old chil- 
dren, and reduce the penalty for forci- 
ble rape, for the act will become law if 
we do not disapprove it today. 

I urge the House to consider the 
issue at hand and then pass the resolu- 
tion. Thank you. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SEXUAL ASSAULT REFORM 
ACT OF 1981 


(Mr. SILJANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and written about 
the legal authority Congress has to 
veto the District of Columbia Sexual 
Assault Reform Act. Some of this dis- 
cussion has been intentionally vague 
and confusing. Opponents of this reso- 
lution imply that the District’s right 
of home rule is somehow violated be- 
cause this resolution does not meet 
the three criteria the committee has 
mentioned for reviewing City Council 
action, namely, does the legislation 
violate the Constitution, Home Rule 
Act, or a clear Federal interest. 

However, nowhere in their argu- 
ments do they mention that these cri- 
teria are not codified in any law. Fur- 
thermore, they are not even included 
in the committee’s own written list of 
rules. They are merely an ad hoc in- 
formal list of considerations. 

Moreover, this House has not felt 
itself bound by these criteria in the 
past when reviewing actions affecting 
the District. Two very recent examples 
come to mind, the ban on police and 
fire department hiring by lottery and 
the ban on a citywide gambling lot- 
tery. These three criteria are not writ- 
ten in stone. They are not even writ- 
ten on paper. Let us not be fooled by 
them. 
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INTRODUCING LEGISLATION TO 
PLUG LOOPHOLE IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
(Mr. SAWYER asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his 

remarks.) 
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Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last Congress a number of us 
worked quite hard to get through an 
act to plug a loophole in the Social Se- 
curity Act, which allowed prisoners, 
who are already being fully supported 
by the public, to draw disability bene- 
fits as though they were out paying 
their own way. 

We now find that our plugging of 
the loophole has not worked quite as 
well as we intended. There is still a 
loophole left. That is the Privacy Act 
prevents the Bureau of Prisons and 
the State prison officials from coordi- 
nating with social security to discover 
who these people are. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to 
plug that loophole, which will itself 
save $16 million a year for the fund. It 
seems to me that we should first clear 
up these kinds of inequities and mis- 
conceived uses and abuses of the fund 
before we even discuss the question of 
in any way threatening or interfering 
with the legitimate benefits of people 
who earned it and who need the 
money. 


MEMBERS URGED TO SUPPORT 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 208 


(Mr. SMITH of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congress has an important respon- 
sibility to oversee the actions of the 
local government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, especially when those actions 
are repugnant to the feelings of many 
of its own residents as well as the ma- 
jority of American citizens. 

It is indeed unfortunate that Dis- 
trict of Columbia Act 4-69 explicitly 
repeals present criminal statutes 
against fornication, adultery, sodomy, 
bestiality, and seduction by a teacher 
of a female aged 16 to 21. This action 
by the D.C. Council would help create 
an atmosphere in our Nation’s Capital 
which is alien to the great majority of 
American citizens. 

Our Nation’s Capital should be a 
place where all Americans can come 
and see reflected the moral and social 
precepts which we have historically 
held. 

I urge my colleagues to assume their 
unique legislative duties with regards 
to the District of Columbia and sup- 
port House Resolution 208. 


REPEAL THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SEX BILL 


(Mr. BLILEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, later this 
morning we will be acting on several 
motions relevant to District of Colum- 
bia Act 4-69. One of these motions will 
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be to discharge the Committee on the 
District of Columbia from further con- 
sideration of House Resolution 208 
which disapproves District of Colum- 
bia Act 4-69. While it is unusual for a 
Member to advocate discharge of his 
own committee, in this instance, I con- 
sider the national interest to be best 
served by discharging the committee 
and approving House Resolution 208. 

The Constitution and the Home 
Rule Act explicity state that the Con- 
gress has the responsibility of final 
legislative authority over the District 
of Columbia. This is not an issue of 
home rule; it is rather an issue of the 
moral and legal standards of the 
United States of America. The clear 
result of District of Columbia Act 4-69 
would be the legalization and hence 
the legitimization of unusual sexual 
practices in the Nation’s Capital. 

This matter is of concern to every 
Member of this Congress because we 
live here and because people from our 
districts, people whom we represent, 
visit Washington in large numbers 
every day. These people have a right 
to expect sufficient deterrent against 
the threat of sexual assault and 
against exposure to pornography 
while they are here. 

The District is representative of 
America to the world and is visited by 
thousands of foreign visitors each 
year. The moral and ethical tradition 
of this Nation is poorly served and 
represented by the provisions of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Act 4-69, and I urge 
each of my colleagues to support the 
disapproval of this act by helping to 
call up House Resolution 208 and 
voting for it. 


QUEST TO RESURRECT THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of speakers have taken the 
well this morning to talk about the 
new economic policies as they go into 
effect, and some have described them 
collectively as a war on the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is 
an appropriate description of this. 
What we have is a quest for resurrect- 
ing the American dream for every 
American citizen, especially the poor. 

For those who would suggest that 
what we are doing is wrong and is some 
how an offense against the poor, I 
would ask what their alternative is. In 
most cases they tell us we should do 
what we have done in the past 4 years 
under the previous administration. 

Let us just look at a couple of salient 
facts. One is that it only took the 
Carter administration 4 years to take 
us from a 4.8-percent inflation rate to 
2 years of back-to-back double-digit in- 
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flation for the first time in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

In 4 years the previous administra- 
tion took us from interest rates well 
below 10 percent to what? To the 
highest rates in a century. Double- 
digit rates, all the way up to and past 
20 percent, 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
the old type of economic program does 
not assist the American people at 
large, and it certainly does not assist 
the poor. It hurts them far worse than 
anything we could do. Let us go on 
with the Reagan proposals. 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


(Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wholeheartedly support Resolu- 
tion 208. When the Washington, D.C., 
Council legalizes homosexual conduct 
and the seduction of children and de- 
creases the penalty for forcible rape, 
we have lost sight of the moral codes 
of a God-fearing society. We can no 
longer play the three monkeys—hear 
no evil, see no evil, and speak no evil. 

Lincoln once said: 

To sin by silence when they should pro- 
test makes cowards of men. 

The time has come for all God-fear- 
ing people to stand up and be counted. 

Santayana once made the statement 
that— 

Those who fail to learn the lessons of his- 
tory will be condemned to relive them. 

Are we a destitute society of dere- 
licts? When will we stand up and be 
counted? 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SEXUAL REFORM ACT OF 1981 


(Mr. FAUNTROY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members have called attention 
to the fact that there will be a motion 
to discharge from the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee House Resolution 
208 with respect to District of Colum- 
bia Act 4-69. 

I would hasten to say that the com- 
mittee had hearings on this subject, 
and those hearings confirmed for us 
the fact that much of the fiction that 
has been quoted thus far in the 1- 
minute statements really did not apply 
to this act. It does not in any way 
sanction homosexual activity. It does 
not prohibit the statute on adultery 
and fornication. Indeed, it complies 
with the model penal code. 

This act is a product of a process 
which began back in August, 1974, 
when the Congress created the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Law Revision -Com- 
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mission. That Commission conducted 
extensive public hearings in 1977 and 
1978 on the criminal laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and following these 
hearings the Commission recommend- 
ed that the criminal laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be reformed and up- 
dated so as to conform to the trend in 
other jurisdictions. 

On the basis of that recommenda- 
tion, the District of Columbia Council 
conducted further public hearings in 
1980 and 1981. Upon conclusion of 
that, this act was adopted. The act is 
consistent with the laws of some 25 
States, and generally follows the 
model penal code. 

I would certainly urge that, out of 
respect for the democratic process, we 
reject this effort to discharge the’'com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my re- 
marks a “Dear Colleague” letter of 
September 14, 1981, on this subject: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1981. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Many of you have no 
doubt received inquiries about the D.C, 
Sexual Reform Act of 1981, D.C. Act 4-69. 
In addition, a Resolution of Disapproval has 
been introduced and the House District of 
Columbia Committee is expected to hold 
hearings soon on the Resolution. There are 
many reasons why you should oppose any 
effort to overturn the action of the D.C. 
Government in passing this legislation. 

D.C. Act 4-69 is a product of a process 
which began in August, 1974, when the Con- 
gress created the D.C. Law Revision Com- 
mission. That Commission conducted exten- 
sive public hearings in 1977 and 1978 on the 
criminal laws of the District of Columbia. 
Following those hearings, the Commission 
recommended that the criminal laws in the 
District be reformed and updated so as to 
conform with the trend in other jurisdic- 
tions. On the basis of that recommendation, 
the D.C. Council conducted further public 
hearings in 1980 and 1981. Upon conclusion 
of those hearings, D.C. Act 4-69 was adopt- 
ed. The Act is consistent with the laws of 
some twenty-five other states and generally 
follows the Model Penal Code, 

As you know, as the representative of the 
people of the District of Columbia in Con- 
gress, I have been vigorously involved in the 
debates on matters which I believed in- 
volved a strong moral principle. My person- 
al point of view has not always been accept- 
ed. However, once the people have made 
their choice known by either initiative or 
referendum or through their elected offi- 
cials, I have always respected that choice. 
This is the democratic process. To do other- 
wise would be less than fair and would pro- 
mote inequality and injustice. 

When Congress passed the Home Rule 
Act in 1973, we withheld from the local gov- 
ernment the transfer of authority over its 
criminal laws. That authority was trans- 
ferred, however, in 1979. The D.C. Council 
may now enact new criminal laws for the 
District. Moreover, there is no compelling 
federal interest involved in D.C. Act 4-69, I 
urge you to oppose any effort to undo the 
natural process of law-making in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Staff of the House District of Columbia 
Committee has prepared a “Fact Sheet” on 
the bill, and I invite you to take advantage 
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of it in responding to those inquiries. If you 
have any questions or desire further infor- 
mation, please feel free to contact me or 
Johnny Barnes at 5-1615. 
Sincerely; 
WALTER E. Fauntroy, 
Member of Congress. 


THE ECONOMY 


(Mr. RITTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a few observations on the 
latest debate on our economy. 

The impatience of some politicians 
criticizing the economic recovery pro- 
gram is rivaled only by their inability 
to provide alternatives and their newly 
arrived at enthusiasm for reduced Fed- 
eral deficits. 

An economy suffering from a decade 
or more of Government overspending, 
overlending, and overtaxing cannot 
turn around overnight. Those who say 
it must are the same people who put it 
in its present mess. 

“Instant gratification—instant turn- 
around,” we are told by many in the 
media, is what the American people 
want. Well, if my own congressional 
district in Pennsylvania’s Lehigh 
Valley is any indication, the great ma- 
jority of Americans do understand 
that magic tricks will not do, They 
know that discipline and perseverance 
on the part of Congress is required to 
set this country straight. Which leads 
me to the last point. 

The great majority of Americans 
have a far better sense of what is good 
for this country than the “opinion 
makers” give them credit for. Thus, 
listening to the people back home will 
help us fend off special-interest-group 
pressure. My advice to my colleagues 
is to listen a little more and demagog a 
little less. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard discussions, such as from 
the last speaker, on the economic pro- 
grams of the President. We will be 
taking up later today the Labor and 
HHS legislation, at which time, I am 
sure, there will be amendments to 
reduce the amount of spending there- 
in according to the President's newest 
budget proposals made just last 
month, in September. 

I would like to remind the House 
that in the tax bill that the President 
asked for and this Congress passed, 
over the objections of some of us, 
there is a provision in there that gave 
oil producers far in excess of the 
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amount that the President wants to 
cut. 

So what the President is telling this 
House is that it is all right to give to 
oil producers millions of dollars, bil- 
lions of dollars, at a time when the 
country is suffering, at the same time 
to cut down programs for the econom- 
ic well-being of this country. 

Who needs it most? You out there, 
the taxpayer, who gets $2.10 or $2.50 
next week in your tax cut, or the oil 
producer who is going to get $2,000 or 
$5,000 a week in his paycheck? 
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TWENTY-SIX DEFERRALS OF 
FISCAL YEAR 1982 FUNDS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 97-95) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974, I herewith 
report twenty-six deferrals of fiscal 
year 1982 funds totaling $737.2 mil- 
lion. The deferrals are primarily rou- 
tine in nature and do not, in most 
cases, affect program levels. 

The deferrals are for programs in 
the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, Energy, Health and 
Human Services, Interior, Labor, 
State, Transportation, and Treasury, 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Motor Car- 
rier Ratemaking Study Commission, 
as well as for Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, October 1, 1981. 


NATIONAL TOURISM POLICY 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and agreeing to 
the conference report on the Senate 
bill, S. 304. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO) that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the conference 
report on the Senate bill, S. 304, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 288, nays 
112, not voting 33, as follows: 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Benjamin 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 


Brown (CA) 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 


[Roll No. 226] 
YEAS—288 


Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 


Hall, Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Harkin 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lehman 
Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 

Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morrison 
Mottl 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (SD) 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Shaw 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 


Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vento 


Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
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Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 


Archer 
Aspin 
Bedell 
Beilenson 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Butler 
Chappie 
Coats 
Collins (TX) 


Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Dickinson 
Dixon 

Dreier 

Early 

Edgar 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Erlenborn 
Evans (IA) 
Fenwick 


Addabbo 
Beard 
Chisholm 


Gingrich 


Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NAYS—112 


Fiedler 
Fields 
Findley 
Frenzel 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Sam 
Hansen (ID) 
Hartnett 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Holt 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Kastenmeier 
Kindness 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 
Livingston 
Long (MD) 
Lungren 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Mattox 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 


Hansen (UT) 
Holland 
Hoyer 
Jones (NC) 
Lewis 
Madigan 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Neal 
O'Brien 
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Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Miller (OH) 


Siljander 

Smith (AL) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 


Weber (OH) 
Whittaker 
Wylie 

Yates 


NOT VOTING—33 


Pashayan 
Pepper 
Pickle 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Vander Jagt. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. McDade. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Madigan. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Taylor. 
. Garcia with Mr. Quillen. 
. Washington with Mr. Gingrich. 
. Ford of Michigan with Mr. Pashayan. 
. Evans of Georgia with Mr. Corcoran. 
. White with Mr. Dornan of California. 
. Hoyer with Mr. Beard. 
. Wilson with Mr. Hansen of Utah. 
. Mazzoli with Mr. Trible. 
. Holland with Mr. Neal. 


Messrs. HUNTER, MOORHEAD, 
BROOKS, SILJANDER, CRAIG, and 
McEWEN changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MARLENEE changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the conference report was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the conference report on the 
Senate bill, S. 304. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, FINANCE AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS TO SIT 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs be allowed to sit during the 5- 
minute rule today and tomorrow for 
further consideration of H.R. 4603. 

I am joined in this request by the 
minority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
point out to my good colleague from 
Rhode Island, we have some rather 
critical legislation scheduled for floor 
action today. Are you sure you want to 
deny the members of the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs the opportunity to hear this dis- 
cussion and debate? It is hard for me 
to believe the gentleman wants to take 
his committee members away from 
these important issues. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would be de- 
lighted to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long period of time, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) was a 
participant in the deliberations of the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, and I am sure he appre- 
ciates the importance of the condition 
of the thrift industry at the present 
time. We are attempting to address 
this, and this is a bipartisan request on 
behalf of Mr. Stanton of Ohio, Mr. 
WYLIE, and myself. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is the committee 
marking up the bill or having hear- 
ings? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. We are marking 
up the bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Reserving the 
right to object, I would be glad to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio (Mr. 
WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
respectfully request my good friend 
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from California not to object to this 
unanimous consent request at this 
time. 

As you know, I am the ranking Re- 
publican on the Financial Institution 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I have heard 
that. 

Mr. WYLIE. I join with Congress- 
man Stanton of Ohio, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the full committee, 
in asking we be allowed to finish 
markup of this important bill. It is 
emergency legislation designed to help 
failing savings and loans. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Failing savings 
and loans? 

Mr. WYLIE. If there be failing sav- 
ings and loans. But we have been 
working on it for some time now. I 
would say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that I think this is very impor- 
tant, too, that we be allowed to contin- 
ue to mark up this bill today. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I 
regret that you might miss this privi- 
leged resolution that is about to come 
up relating to the District of Colum- 
bia. Is the gentleman sure he wants to 
give up on being present for that legis- 
lation? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I am sure every- 
body heard the people from the Moral 
Majority on radio this morning, and 
we are all familiar with the issues that 
confront us. But we do have important 
work to do. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inclined to object, but I will 
not, because of the persuasiveness of 
my colleague from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. St 
GERMAIN)? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 208, A RES- 
OLUTION DISAPPROVING D.C. 
ACT 4-69 


(Mr. McDONALD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly we will consider House Resolu- 
tion 208, a resolution disapproving 
D.C. Act 4-69. Prior to full consider- 
ation, however, we must approve a 
privileged motion to discharge House 
Resolution 208 from committee. Lest 
any of my colleagues misunderstand, a 
vote against the motion to discharge is 
a vote of approval of a law that specif- 
ically and explicitly repeals the 
present criminal statutes against se- 
duction by a teacher of a female aged 
16 to 21, sodomy, bestiality, adultery, 
fornication; and amends the indecent 
exposure law so as to make prosecu- 
tion much more difficult. 
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In addition, D.C. Act 4-69 would 
reduce the maximum sentence for 
rape from life imprisonment to a max- 
imum of 20 years. 

Is this the signal that we want to 
send to our constituents, that we, their 
elected Representatives, approve of 
deviant sexual practices that are con- 
trary to the standards and values of 
the vast majority of Americans? Are 
we prepared to tell them that we stood 
idly by and allowed the morals and 
standards of our Nation’s Capital, 
their Capital, to degenerate? 

Nor can we hide behind the guise of 
“home rule.” First of all, we have a 
constitutional obligation to exercise 
legislative authority over the District 
of Columbia. Second, when home rule 
was being debated, those who had res- 
ervations about home rule were re- 
peatedly assured by those proposing 
home rule that section 601 provided 
for congressional review. Now that 
home rule has passed, why are these 
people screaming ‘foul’ when we 
invoke the very provision that they 
pointed to so reassuringly only a 
couple of years ago? And third, the 
D.C. home rule requires us to act, for 
we are already a part of the process. 
Unless we vote to disapprove, we are, 
in de facto, approving this act. 

Quite simply, if we fail to act and 
fail to disapprove D.C. Act 4-69, then 
we are clearly saying that God owes 
Sodom and Gomorrah an apology. 


DISAPPROVING ACTION OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 
IN APPROVING THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SEXUAL AS- 
SAULT REFORM ACT OF 1981 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PHILIP M. CRANE 


Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to sections 602(c) and 604 
of Public Law 93-198, I move to dis- 
charge the Committee on the District 
of Columbia from further consider- 
ation of House Resolution 208, disap- 
proving the action of the District of 
Columbia Council in approving the 
District of Columbia Sexual Assault 
Act of 1981, 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the resolution? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE moves, pursuant to 
Sections 602(c) and 604 of Public Law 93- 
198, to discharge the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from further consider- 
ation of House Resolution 208, disapproving 
the action of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil in approving the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Act of 1981. 


MOTION TO TABLE OFFERED BY MR. M'KINNEY 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged motion to table. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
report the motion to table. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McKInNneEy moves to table the motion 
to discharge. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the motion to table is not debata- 
ble. 

The question is on the motion to 
table. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE) there were—yeas 106, nays 98. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 117, nays 


292, not voting 24, as follows: 


Aspin 
AuCoin 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Brodhead 
Brown (CA) 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Clay 

Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
Danielson 
Daschle 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Erdahl 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Barnard 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 


{Roll No. 227] 


YEAS—117 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lehman 
Leland 

Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matsui 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell (MD) 
Molinari 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 


NAYS—292 


Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 


Ottinger 
Patterson 


Ratchford 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Rosenthal 
Roukema 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Udall 
Vento 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


Conte 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Dyson 


Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Treland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 


Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 

Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Mica 

Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Motti 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Oakar 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Paul 

Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 

Porter 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
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Roberts (SD) 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Wiliams (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—24 


Addabbo 
Beard 
Blanchard 
Chisholm 
Corcoran 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Evans (GA) 


Mr. BENNETT and Mr. MICHEL 
changed their votes from 


“nay.” 


Mr. PRITCHARD and Mr. 
LENBECK changed their votes from 


Fazio 
Gingrich 
Hansen (UT) 
Holland 
Jones (NC) 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
O'Brien 
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“nay” to “yea.” 


So the motion to table was rejected. 


Pashayan 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Quillen 
Savage 
Trible 
Washington 
White 


“yea” to 


HOL- 
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The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Howarpb). Pursuant to the provisions 
of section 604(e) of Public Law 93-198, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DELLUMS) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, if the gen- 
tleman from California is opposed to 
the motion to discharge. 

The Chair will inquire, is the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
opposed to the motion to discharge? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Yes, I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, based upon this last 
vote, it is apparent to me what the 
sense of this body is, and for that 
reason, since in the interest of expedit- 
ing consideration of my motion we can 
get to other important business on 
this floor today, I would like to relin- 
quish my time during this portion of 
the debate so as to be able to speed up 
the possibility of proceeding to actual 
consideration of the motion. 

So with that, Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DELLUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me remind my dis- 
tinguished colleagues that the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. 
Crane) indicated just a moment ago 
that he wanted to dispense with this 
matter so that we as Members of Con- 
gress could get on with more impor- 
tant business. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no more important business 
than the defense of democratic proce- 
dure processed and adherence to the 
statutes that we establish. There is no 
greater responsibility than the respon- 
sibility that we have as Members of 
Congress to guarantee the franchise to 
millions of human beings. 

Now, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois, suggested 
that this body should remove from the 
District of Columbia responsibility for 
further consideration of this matter so 
that the House may work its will. In 
1973, this body engaged in a signifi- 
cant discussion and in a significant 
debate dealing with the question of 
whether or not the District of Colum- 
bia was indeed solely the Capital of 
the United States or whether the Dis- 
trict of Columbia simultaneously was 
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a community of human beings who 
lived in the District of Columbia and 
who have nothing to do with the Fed- 
eral interests. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the Congress of the United 
States enacted the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1973, euphemistically re- 
ferred to as the Home Rule Act, the 
Congress of the United States indeed 
stated that there is both a Federal and 
a local interest in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We gave unto the Council of 
the District of Columbia the responsi- 
bility to engage in the enactment of 
laws, and I would suggest that we 
cannot come down on the District of 
Columbia simply because we do not 
agree with the political posture of the 
City Council if indeed we believe in 
the franchise for the residents of the 
District of Columbia. We cannot have 
these people somewhere between inde- 
pendence and enfranchisement within 
the framework of the democratic proc- 
ess and in servitude on the other 
hand. In some way we have to clarify 
our posture in that regard. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia is charged with the responsi- 
bility of acting upon all resolutions of 
disapproval. Over the course of the 
last several months and years we, as 
the members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, have evolved a 
set of experiences that have led us to 
establish criteria. The Committee on 
the District of Columbia has estab- 
lished criteria that we thought should 
be established that would allow us as 
members of the committee to be 
guided with justice and equity 
through the morass of resolutions of 
disapproval and to in turn attempt to 
guide this body, the full House, in 
these significant matters. It was our 
hope that, given the intent and the 
spirit of the Home Rule Act, we could 
establish the sundry criteria so that 
we could address any resolution of dis- 
approval irrespective of the subject 
matter, and we came up with three cri- 
teria. 

No. 1, is the act passed by the City 
Council violative of the Home Rule 
Act? Did the City Council exceed its 
authority granted to it by this body 
under the Home Rule Act of 1973? Not 
one Member, including my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois, would argue that the City 
Council violated the Home Rule Act. 
So we strike that one. 

The second criteria: Did the City 
Council, in the enactment of D.C. Act 
4-69, violate the Constitution of the 
United States? Not one single col- 
league has argued that what the City 
Council did in enacting D.C. Act 4-69 
violated the Constitution of the 
United States. 

That, then, leads us to the third cri- 
teria, and that is this: Has the City 
Council in the enactment of D.C. Act 
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4-69 raised a Federal issue or obstruct- 
ed the Federal interest? 

This is an important discussion. In 
the debate on the Home Rule Act 
there was significant discussion with 
respect to the Federal interest on the 
one hand and the local interest on the 
other, and the committee, as Members 
of this body, tried diligently to define 
the dichotomy between the two. Only 
one member of the committee who 
supported the resolution of disapprov- 
al, my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia, suggested 
that this indeed did challenge Federal 
interests and was indeed an obstruc- 
tion of the Federal interest. 

So we asked the gentleman to 
expand upon his argument. The gen- 
tleman then used the Constitution of 
the United States to suggest that the 
sole purpose of the District of Colum- 
bia is to act as the Capital of the 
United States, and by virtue of that 
the gentleman suggested that an act 
enacted into law by the District of Co- 
lumbia Council obstructed the Federal 
interest. 

I take exception to that and would 
challenge it on its face. First of all, I 
would argue that when the Congress 
of the United States enacted the 
Home Rule Act of 1973, it came to 
grips intellectually, philosophically, 
and politically with the dichotomy be- 
tween the local interest and the Feder- 
al interest. The overwhelming majori- 
ty of this body said that there are sev- 
eral hundred thousand people who 
live in the District of Columbia out- 
side the Federal enclave, who live lives 
on a daily basis as teeming millions of 
other Americans do throughout this 
country in tens of thousands of cities 
in the United States. 

We accepted that. We said that 
there are people who live here, who 
have a local interest, and let us try as 
diligently as we can to separate those 
interests out. 

So I would argue with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia, that if in 
any way this act thwarted the Federal 
interest, it cannot be argued on legal 
grounds and no one has offered the ar- 
gument that said, on page 2, line 27, 
paragraph 3, here is what we perceive 
to be clearly stated as a threat, viola- 
tion, or obstruction of the Federal in- 
terest. 

There has been no definition of the 
Federal interest except in rather 
broad and vague and general terms, 
and I would suggest to the Members 
again that when we enacted the Home 
Rule Act, we put some definition to it. 
We said that we accept the fact that 
there are people out there who are 
American citizens, who live within the 
framework of the free and democratic 
society, and who ought to no longer be 
disenfranchised. 

But now they are engaged in a very 
controversial act. They have the au- 
dacity to engage in reforming the laws 
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regarding sexual assault, so a number 
of my colleagues decided that we now 
must challenge the District of Colum- 
bia on this matter. 

But I am asking, when do we throw 
down democratic processes? I may dis- 
agree with many of the Members on 
this side of the aisle and many of my 
colleagues on our side of the aisle, but 
I will not violate nor challenge nor de- 
stroy the democratic processes that 
give us the right to offer our opinions. 

The point I make is this: If you can 
challenge the District of Columbia 
government because you do not agree 
with the politics of something they 
enact, when do you come after Ron 
DELLUMS or any other Members be- 
cause of the politics they espouse? 

Democracy is a fragile thing. The 
District of Columbia enacted a gam- 
bling law. I am in the progressive wing 
of the body politic. If I had voted on a 
resolution of disapproval on the merits 
of the question of gambling, I would 
have opposed the District of Columbia 
government because my politics say 
that gambling is part of the capitalis- 
tic mystique that harms many poor 
people in this country by giving them 
the illusion that by spending a couple 
of dollars, tomorrow morning they 
could awaken with $1 million. But I 
chose not to challenge them because 
more important than expressing my 
political view on the question of gam- 
bling was to express my profound sup- 
port for the concept and the principles 
of democracy and freedom. 

We cannot have these people in the 
District of Columbia being involuntary 
slaves or servants on one day and free 
citizens on the other at the whim of 
Members of Congress. 

Now, we brought witnesses before 
our committee. They were not the 
same witnesses that the District of Co- 
lumbia brought before its committee 
because we did not perceive the role of 
the U.S. Congress as supplanting the 
function of the District of Columbia 
government. These people went into 
every community in the District of Co- 
lumbia and held hearings on this 
matter, and after those hearings they 
developed a piece of legislation that 
ty a marae tom enacted by a vote of 

Now, if the residents of the District 
of Columbia cannot appreciate or feel 
as strongly as a number of us may 
about the substantive aspects of the 
law, then they can do the same thing 
your constituents and my constituents 
can do when they do not like the 
stance we take; they can get rid of us. 

But it is the height of hypocrisy, Mr. 
Speaker, when we set ourselves up as 
arrogant elitists and say that: 

In some way we know democracy better 
than you do, in some way we as Members of 
Congress are the shining beacons of democ- 


racy, and you as the local City Council, duly 
elected by your constituents, are not 
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charged with the same responsibilities and 
accountability as we are. 

You cannot yesterday say, “I ap- 
plaud home rule” and today say, “I 
take it back,” unless you have estab- 
lished a set of criteria that moves you 
intelligently, reasonably, fairly, and 
within the framework of democratic 
principles through the morass of 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that this is 
probably the most political body on 
the face of the Earth. Elected officials 
are perhaps the most creative political 
thinkers of all time. We take an issue 
and we take it 180 degrees in any di- 
rection we want. Politicians by defini- 
tion are very creative thinkers. Politi- 
cians by definition are always looking 
over their shoulders. So here we find 
ourselves with a bill where everybody 
is looking over his shoulder. 

And so am I—but not to see whether 
somebody is gaining on me to take my 
seat but whether or not the time is 
gaining on me when democratic proc- 
esses go out the window. 

I find it tragic, Mr. Speaker, and lu- 
dicrous that some of the most power- 
ful flag-wavers who are Members of 
our body politic are the very first 
people to thwart the principles of de- 
mocracy when they do not agree with 
a political stance. I may or may not 
agree with the stance taken by the 
City Council on a whole range of 
issues. That is not what is at stake 
here when we sit as Members of the 
Congress of the United States. 
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When we sit as Members of Congress 
of the United States we ought to be 
guided by wisdom. We should not be 
sitting here trying to be the City 
Council of the District of Columbia. 
We should not. 

Believe me, I would not let this 
matter die in a few minutes because if 
the committee is discharged I want 
the 10 hours to debate this question; 
10 hours is a very short time to debate 
an abdication of democratic principles 
and procedures. One cannot do it in 10 
or 15 minutes so that we can smoothly 
move the business of the Congress. 
There are 700,000 people outside this 
door whose lives are at stake based on 
how we define their freedom. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia carried out its responsibil- 
ities. We carried out those responsibil- 
ities with integrity and dignity and 
honesty. We did not choose to hear 
yea and nay on the merit of the situa- 
tion because when the Congress en- 
acted the Home Rule Act it said Mem- 
bers of Congress generally, members 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
specifically. We do not choose to sit as 
the city council. We have enacted a 
law that lets people do that. 

If you truly believe in democratic 
principles, then you have got to let 
that process go forward? Do not kill 
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the process simply because of your po- 
litical stance, because to kill democrat- 
ic procedures is a massive blow. So I do 
not see this personally. I do not see 
this as simply a challenge to the com- 
mittee structure. I mean, after all, the 
committee structure is a nebulous 
mechanism anyway. 

But what I am exercised about is the 
caring about other human beings and 
whether or not we lie to people when 
we enact laws and say you truly are a 
part of this country and you truly are 
part of the democratic process, except 
when you enact laws that are contro- 
versial, so that we can engage in the 
dance of expedient politics and bring a 
local matter to national attention. 

I think that it would be much more 
honest for my colleagues who do not 
believe that the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Reform Act is appro- 
priate to write a Federal one and bring 
it to this floor and let us have at it on 
that basis. But let us not use this plat- 
form to take a local matter, which 
clearly challenges the principles of the 
Home Rule Act, and attempt to make 
it a national issue. If my colleague 
really is interested, Federal law can su- 
persede local law and the gentleman 
can write a bill. He can write a bill. 

We have had hearings and my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE) with all due respect, 
Mr. Speaker, chose not to appear. The 
gentleman was on Capitol Hill. The 
gentleman did not even submit written 
testimony before our committee. I saw 
the gentleman’s testimony in a “Dear 
Colleague.” But we held the hearings, 
we had discussions and we had debate. 
We heard from the people charged 
with the responsibility of letting us 
know whether the process had integri- 
ty, what was meant by it, and the law 
itself required that the Mayor of the 
District of Columbia report to us on 
all legislative matters within 30 days 
of enactment. 

So we had the Mayor, the Chairper- 
son of the District of Columbia, the 
Corporation Counsel, the Chairperson 
of the Law Revision Committee, and 
our distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois. These were the relevant people 
to answer the question: “Did it violate 
the spirit or the intent of the Home 
Rule Act? Did it violate the Constitu- 
tion or obstruct the Federal inter- 
ests?” 

The overwhelming response to all 
three of those questions was no. If the 
answer to any of those questions were 
yes then we have a different situation. 
So, it is not that we have attempted to 
close off debate. What we have said is 
we need to have some guidelines that 
move us through this morass so that 
at any moment, whether it is 20 years 
down the road, 20 months, 20 minutes, 
or 20 decades, that people can look 
back upon this moment and say this 
body stood for the principles of de- 
mocracy. 
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That is why this gentleman is exer- 
cised. It is not about discharging the 
committee. This gentleman could care 
less. But there is a higher principle 
here. 

So, I would conclude, Mr. Speaker, 
that I strongly disagree with my col- 
league from Illinois that we ought to 
dispense with this matter in a few mo- 
ments to get on with other more im- 
portant business, because there is no 
more important business than to 
ratify the principles of democracy. 
There is no more important principle 
than the principle of saying that 
600,000 or 700,000 people do indeed 
have the franchise within the frame- 
work of our formal Goverment. There 
is no higher responsibility, and it 
would seem to me frivolous in the ex- 
treme to assume that we could dis- 
pense with this matter in a few mo- 
ments so that people could take their 
political stance, and then we could get 
on with other more convenient busi- 
ness. 

I want to make it inconvenient be- 
cause we need to discuss this matter, 
Mr. Speaker. I would suggest to all my 
colleagues who believe profoundly and 
deeply in democratic principles, you 
and I may not agree on the philosoph- 
ical issues. I stand in the progressive 
wing of the body politic and I stand 
here without shame and without fear 
and without defense. Many of my col- 
leagues stand in the right wing of the 
body politic. So be it. When we come 
together, let us have at it on the ideo- 
logical issues, but let us not destroy 
the very process that allows you and I 
to debate the question. 

What I am suggesting is that this 
resolution of disapproval indeed chal- 
lenged the very process that we have 
established, that breathes life in the 
ideas of democracy. The residents of 
the District of Columbia are human 
beings, as we are, and if they do not 
like this bill they can recall the Mem- 
bers, they can replace the Members, 
just as they can replace any of us if 
they do not agree with the ideas we 
espouse. If my colleagues believe in 
that principle, then they ought to go 
forward. 

We talk about messages being com- 
municated around here. We always get 
on the floor and talk about sending 
messages. What message gets sent 
when we decide at any given moment 
that democracy is not convenient? Per- 
haps as a black human being I am sen- 
sitive to the fact that in too many in- 
stances the establishment exercises 
the laws when it is convenient and 
takes them back when it is not conven- 
ient. 

Why is it that one person can stand 
up on this floor and offer a resolution 
to disengage a committee, discharge a 
committee from its responsibilities in 
this situation when not one person can 
discharge any other committee around 
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here? When we enacted the Home 
Rule Act, a number of our more con- 
servative colleagues who wanted to 
keep some control on the lives of the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
said we cannot give these local resi- 
dents the right to rewrite the Criminal 
Code, I would say to my colleagues, 
gee-e-s, that is really freedom when 
you can rewrite the laws that govern 
your lives. So they have established an 
extraordinary provision that said that 
any time the District of Columbia 
enacts a law that affects the Criminal 
Code, one Member, one Member can 
get up and offer a resolution to dis- 
charge a committee. 

Why did they do that? It was not for 
healthy reasons and my colleagues 
and I know that. I won’t enunciate 
them and enumerate them because we 
all know exactly what those reasons 
are. 

In the silence and solitude of our 
own conscience and mind we under- 
stand what that was all about. It was a 
quite reactionary posture and in my 
estimation thwarted the whole notion 
of the democratic process when one 
person in a body that is supposed to be 
a group-oriented body can get up and 
motion to discharge the actions of a 
committee. But they said no, we do 
not want this city, majority black, to 
have this kind of power, and one 
person can do it. But one person 
cannot discharge other committees, 
but only the District of Columbia be- 
cause, in a halfhearted fashion maybe, 
we really did not mean home rule. 


Maybe at this moment we really do 
not mean that we believe in democrat- 


ic principles. What message do we 
send to other people in other nations 
at this critical juncture in our evolu- 
tion when we say we do not care about 
these 600,000 or 700,000 people. They 
have the audacity to enact a law that 
we do not agree with. Therefore, we 
will challenge the processes. 

I may agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois if we began to talk about 
the specifics. But I would argue dili- 
gently that that is not what is before 
us at this point. What should be 
before us in what is the appropriate 
role of the U.S. Congress, if we truly 
believe we should not be the City 
Council, and again I will conclude with 
the three points. 

Keep this in mind throughout this 
debate, because the extent to which I 
can take it 10 hours I am taking it 10 
hours. Did they thwart, violate, the 
Home Rule Act, violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, obstruct the 
Federal interest? The answer to all 
three of those questions is no. 

I think our committee acted appro- 
priately and wisely and intelligently, 
and I would ask, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Members of this body reject the 
motion before us to discharge the com- 
mittee. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to my distinguished colleague 
from my home State of Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to commend 
my colleague from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. Crane) for bringing this subject to 
the floor of the House today. Certain- 
ly there is nothing inconsistent with 
our Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, the District of 
Columbia has had home rule before 
we enacted the District of Columbia 
Self-Government Act of 1973 and 
home rule has been withdrawn before. 
I think we have an inherent responsi- 
bility constitutionally to grant to the 
District of Columbia, this Federal 
City, such degree of home rule as we 
may want to repose in its officials and 
to withdraw it if we choose. 

Under the Home Rule Act, as a 
matter of fact, we have retained this 
legislative responsibility or this legisla- 
tive authority to override actions of 
the City Council. I think that by en- 
acting the Sexual Assault Reform Act, 
the City Council has offended the 
Congress. I think they have offended 
the American people by this action. 
And I think it is entirely consistent 
with our prerogatives that we should 
take up the resolution as urged by my 
colleague from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE) and we should approve his ini- 
tiative overwhelmingly here today and 
I salute the gentleman for his diligent 
work in bringing this important issue 
to the House. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I thank my 
colleague for his gracious remarks. 

I yield such time as he may consume 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Montana (Mr. MARLENEE). 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past 2 weeks a friend of mine visit- 
ing from Montana has been murdered, 
beaten to death in the area of one of 
Washington's better hotels. What kind 
of home rule is that? 

In the past 2 weeks a staff member 
serving on the Interior Committee was 
murdered in his own home, knifed to 
death. What kind of home rule is 
that? 

In the past 2 weeks a friend of mine 
from Montana was carrying out the 
garbage behind his own home and was 
mugged right behind his own home. 
What kind of home rule is that? 

Since the first of the year a member 
of my staff had a knife held at his 
throat in his own home and was 
robbed of everything that he had in 
his own home. 

I am mad and I am mad about crime. 
I hope the message goes home loud 
and clear to the District of Columbia: 
“Clean up your act.” 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would be happy to yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CONYERS). 
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Mr. CONYERS. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding to me because I 
wanted to ask the angry Member walk- 
ing off the floor, who I hope can hear 
me, to explain what in God’s name 
this particular piece of legislation has 
to do with his very virulent opposition 
to crime being committed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? If there is any ra- 
tional connection at all I would love to 
hear him explain to me what this 
matter has to do with the crimes that 
he and I deplore. 

The gentleman is not on the floor, so 
I thank the gentleman for yielding 
and return his remaining time. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I would like to make just one addi- 
tional comment, Mr. Speaker, and that 
is to correct a misimpression of the 
distinguished chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee. I did, in fact, 
submit my testimony before that com- 
mittee in writing and I have a copy of 
it here in the event the gentleman did 
not see that. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a response? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Yes, I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly in no way attempted to impugn 
the integrity or credibility of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. That is not my 
purpose. What I did was state fact. 

I have just consulted with my staff 
and they have said they have not re- 
ceived, unless your staff dropped the 
ball somewhere, they still have not re- 
ceived official testimony, as I under- 
stand it, before our committee. I have 
four staff people here saying no, we 
have not received it. 

We are not in the business of coming 
to the floor engaging in communicat- 
ing fallacies. That is certainly not 
what we are about here. I think we 
can discuss the matter intelligently. I 
made a statement of fact. If the gen- 
tleman’s intent was to do it, then I 
would strike the matter. But I am 
saying for the official RECORD, we have 
not received the gentleman's testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. All I can 
say is last Thursday, I believe it was, 
that testimony was delivered from my 
office. 
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If it was lost somewhere, I have an 
additional copy here. But I will save 
that for the time we get into debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. MCKINNEY). 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would request of the gentleman from 
Illinois if I could use 5 minutes of his 
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time, since we only have 8 minutes left 
on the other side. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to yield that time to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s yielding me 
that additional time, and it is done in 
the same fairness with which I read 
the gentleman’s “Dear Colleague,” 
which I really would like to say I 
thought was a fair document of the 
gentleman's belief. 

Having served on this committee 
since coming to Congress in 1971, and 
as the ranking minority member, I feel 
it is incumbent, obviously, upon me to 
address this matter both procedurally 
and in its substantive aspects. 

Many of my colleagues on both sides 
of this aisle have asked me why I 
would want this job—particularly 
when it costs me dearly in every elec- 
tion, and it looks like it is going to cost 
me even more dearly in the next one. I 
told then minority leader Gerald Ford 
that I wanted this job because I be- 
lieved in the Constitution, I believed 
in the responsibility under the Consti- 
tution of people to bear arms, to 
defend their country, I believed in the 
duty of people to pay taxes to support 
their country, and that I saw at that 
time 800,000 Americans, with their 
citizens fighting in Vietnam, paying 
taxes into the U.S. Government with 
no ability to express even who the 
mayor of their city was going to be. 
We changed that. 

I believe in my State that we believe 
that human beings, private American 
citizens, have the right under the Con- 
stitution of the United States to con- 
trol their private lives without the in- 
terference of somebody who is not 
elected by them. We in Connecticut 
would greatly object if you came to 
our State and overturned the statute 
that you have now overturned, or 
seem to be about to overturn here 
today, and yet we have exactly the 
same laws. In fact, they have the same 
laws in almost every way in Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

When I first joined the Committee 
on the District of Columbia there was 
no home rule. In short, Congress con- 
trolled anything and everything con- 
cerning the city of Washington. We 
decided whether or not an alley 
should be closed, we established and 
monitored programs, we determined 
the budget and the funding levels for 
all offices and departments. Washing- 
ton was not a city, but a creature of 
Congress. 

Not long after my arrival in Con- 
gress, however, things changed. In De- 
cember of 1973, the President signed 
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Public Law 93-198, commonly referred 
to as the District of Columbia Home 
Rule Act. It was not a complete sever- 
ing of the ties between Congress and 
the Nation’s Capital, but it was the 
first step in what all of us involved 
knew would be a lengthy transition 
which would eventually bring the city 
to the status of an independent mu- 
nicipality. There have been problems 
in this transition, just as there has 
been great progress. 

Anticipating the inevitable difficul- 
ties confronting a fledgling local gov- 
ernment, Congress reserved to itself 
the right to override local legislative 
actions. Since home rule, the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has 
been charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing legislation enacted by the 
District of Columbia on behalf of the 
House of Representatives. 

Accepting the principle of home rule 
as the law of the land, the committee 
sought to determine what should serve 
as guidelines for taking action to veto 
local legislation. Paramount in this 
consideration was the fact that home 
rule for the District of Columbia was 
an extension of the principle that 
local governments should be allowed 
to make decisions on local matters of 
their citizens—essentially exactly the 
same right that I have heard support- 
ed by my colleagues on the Republi- 
can side of this aisle time after time 
after time: States rights. Get Uncle 
Sam out of my life. 

As a result, three criteria were devel- 
oped by the committee to use in all 
cases where we were resolving and ap- 
proving or disapproving of City Coun- 
cil action: 

Does the action of the city violate 
the Constitution? Does the action of 
the city exceed the authority granted 
in the Home Rule Act or other stat- 
ute? Does the action of the city violate 
a clear Federal interest? 

The answer to all of the above is 
“No.” 

To date, the committee has consid- 
ered 10 resolutions of disapproval, in- 
cluding House Resolution 208. The 
subject matter has included gambling, 
statehood, revision of the sexual as- 
sault provisions of the criminal code, 
rent control, and the location of chan- 
ceries and embassies in the city of 
Washington. In all cases, the commit- 
tee has been guided by the criteria I 
have just mentioned. Only once was it 
necessary to overturn legislation en- 
acted by the city, because only once 
was it clearly demonstrated that one 
of the guidelines had been violated. 

While I apologize for that stroll 
through history, I think it very impor- 
tant to make the record clear on one 
point. The subject matter of the city 
law which would be rejected by House 
Resolution 208 is controversial and 
emotional. But that has nothing to do 
with the procedures to be utilized in 
reviewing the legislation. The commit- 
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tee acted in a timely manner, held a 
hearing, and passed judgment on the 
resolution based on the established 
guidelines. Given that, I cannot under- 
stand how anyone can justifiably move 
to discharge the committee on this 
issue. The specifics of the issue should 
not and did not in any manner change 
the way the committee responded to 
the resolution of disapproval. 

Having said that, I will go no further 
on procedures. I do not wish to chas- 
tise any Member for exercising his or 
her rights under the procedures of 
this body. Even though the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has 
acted in the usual manner on this res- 
olution, the provisions of the Home 
Rule Act allow a Member to move to 
discharge. I respect that right, and I 
understand it because the shoe has 
been on the other foot. 

In order to understand the reason 
for the motion to discharge, one is 
forced to look beyond procedure and 
examine the substance of the matter 
at hand, and it is here, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is emotion, opinion, and dis- 
agreement. 

Some have alleged that the District 
of Columbia Sexual Assault Reform 
Act of 1981 was developed without 
adequate citizen participation and 
that it does not represent the consen- 
sus of the citizens of the city of Wash- 
ington. I would like to stress that last 
phrase, because I think it is of ex- 
treme importance. We ought not be 
here to judge the provisions of this 
local legislation by our individual 
moral standards, or those of our con- 
stituency. This law will not affect our 
constituencies. It seems to me that 
having given the city of Washington 
the limited autonomy that we have, 
we have no business dictating moral 
standards, or for that matter any 
other standards, to the residents of 
the city. That is their decision and 
theirs alone. So the only yardstick by 
which to measure this legislation 
ought to be whether or not it reflects 
the wisdom of the residents of the 
city. 

I am aware that the gentleman from 
Illinois has many petitions, but I think 
we should take a long look. 

The impetus for this legislation is 
found in the recommendations of the 
District of Columbia Law Revision 
Commission. This Commission was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1974 to 
review the laws and statutes relating 
to the District of Columbia and recom- 
mended changes. The membership of 
the Commission consists of individuals 
appointed by the President, both 
Houses of Congress, the Mayor, the 
local courts, and the local unified bar. 
The recommendations of this body of 
highly qualified individuals led the 
City Council to begin its consideration 
of the legislation which House Resolu- 
tion 208 seeks to disapprove. 
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In its deliberations, the City Council 
held public hearings throughout the 
city and received testimony from any 
and all interested parties. Additional- 
ly, the City Council held open commit- 
tee meetings and ultimately approved 
by unanimous vote the matter in ques- 
tion today. Given the extent of the 
hearings and discussion on this issue, I 
find it hard to believe that the will of 
the residents is not represented in this 
legislation, despite petitions. 

There has been great confusion, gen- 
erated by reports in the media and by 
other ecumenical interests, about 
what this legislation would or would 
not do. Rather than removing penal- 
ties for many serious offenses, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Corporation Counsel 
testified under extensive questioning 
at committee hearings that in many 
cases, District of Columbia Act 4-69 
sets more severe penalties for a broad- 
er range of offenses. The resulting 
statute would also be more in line with 
the comparable provisions of most 
other States and the Model Penal 
Code of the American Law Institute. 
My own State of Connecticut dealt 
with this question in 1969, and the 
result was a statute that reflected the 
reality of life in the 20th century 
rather than the 19th century. In my 
opinion, District of Columbia Act 4-69 
attempts to do the same thing, in a 
manner which a majority of the local 
residents perceive as correct. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no basis for 
agreeing with a motion to discharge 
the Committee on the District of Co- 


lumbia from consideration of House 


Resolution 208. Procedurally, the 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia has dealt with this matter in the 
prescribed manner and in a timely 
manner. Substantively, neither the 
Congress nor any individual Member 
has any business inflicting personal 
moral standards on the residents of 
the District of Columbia. I urge all 
Members to vote against any motion 
to discharge. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to identify myself with the gentle- 
man’s remarks, and particularly one 
statement that the gentleman made 
with regard to many in this body who 
are now calling for local control and 
States rights. Here, at this particular 
juncture, many of those who are call- 
ing for local control are now saying, 
“We are against local control when it 
comes to the District of Columbia.” 

I think the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. McKinney) has articu- 
lated that very clearly, and I want to 
agree with him 100 percent. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the gentleman, without being dis- 
respectful, will remember another gen- 
tleman who said, “Let my people go.” 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to discharge 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia from further consideration of 
House Resolution 208, a resolution to 
veto the District of Columbia Sexual 
Assault Reform Act of 1981 (District 
of Columbia Act 4-69). 

Support of this discharge motion is a 
violation of the integrity of the Home 
Rule Act. This act has received due 
consideration by the City Council and 
the District of Columbia Committee 
and has adhered to three principles 
set down by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; It does not vio- 
late the Constitution, exceed author- 
ity granted in the Home Rule Act or 
other statutes, nor violate a clear Fed- 
eral interest. This act involves local 
legislation only with no Federal 
impact and it does not set precedent— 
40 States already have laws similar or 
nearly similar to the District of Co- 
lumbia Act 4-69. No legislation in the 
history of home rule has had a more 
extended or public consideration. As 
well as beginning hearings on this 
matter in 1977, before enactment the 
legislation was fully reviewed, both by 
the U.S. attorney and Corporation 
Counsel and their suggestions were in- 
corporated into the bill. 

The act is a comprehensive act 
which will modernize and consolidate 
the District of Columbia law regarding 
sexual assault. Up to this point laws 
on sexual activity or conduct were 
scattered among seven separate chap- 
ters of the District of Columbia Code. 
The change in the statute, which is 
supported by the ABA, Gray Pan- 
thers, Downtown Cluster of Churches, 
ACLU, Metro Police, National Coali- 
tion Against Sexual Assault, Washing- 
ton Central Labor Council, the United 
Church of Christ, and many other re- 
lated organizations, only repeals pro- 
hibitions on noncommercial sexual 
conduct between consenting adults; it 
expands the protection against sexual 
abuse of previously unprotected class- 
es of persons and strengthens prohibi- 
tions against sexual conduct with chil- 
dren, by grading the crime according 
to the age of the victim and perpetra- 
tor. 

Even the author of the discharge 
motion, in testimony he gave on the 
act stated that: 

Individual conduct is not properly a con- 
cern of government unless that conduct 
harms others * * *. 

Noncommercial conduct between 
consenting adults does not fall into 
that category. 

Clearly the City Council has a right 
to create its own laws and this law is 
not in violation of the District Com- 
mittee’s three criteria which might 
justify disapproval. In support of 
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home rule I urge my fellow Members 
to join me in opposition to the dis- 
charge motion. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
McKinney) yields back 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMs). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ParRIs). 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out to 
this body that I am the second rank- 
ing minority member on the District 
of Columbia Committee and, as some 
of my colleagues may have noticed, 
from time to time I have some modest 
interest in what transpires here. I 
have the privilege of representing an 
adjoining area of this great Nation. 

I would also remind my colleagues 
that I was a Member of this body in 
1973 when the Home Rule Act was 
adopted. I supported it, I voted for it, I 
worked on it, and I am proud of it. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, to 
make one brief statement. Home rule 
carries with it responsibilities, as well 
as rights and benefits. That responsi- 
bility, includes the requirement of 
quality public education, adequate 
public safety, equitable personnel pro- 
cedures, and enactment of reasonable 
public laws. If the present administra- 
tion of the District of Columbia would 
understand those principles, they 
would have a great deal more success 
in working with the majority of the 
Members of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS) has 2 minutes remaining. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE) has 18% minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from the District 
of Columbia (Mr. Fauntroy) for the 
purpose of closing the debate. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Faunt- 
ROY was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has eloquently 
made the argument relating to the 
home rule dimensions of the discharge 
motion before us. I should like to 
focus more specifically on the extent 
to which this discharge motion would 
violate the integrity of the committee 
process in this body. 

The fact is that you are asking the 
House to discharge a committee from 
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a responsibility which it has already 
duly exercised. 

Are we being asked to discharge a 
matter from a committee that has sat 
on it? Obviously, no. This committee 
has fully carried its mandate and 
acted both expeditiously and judi- 
ciously on House Resolution 208. In 
short, the motion to discharge would 
denigrate and dismiss the proper and 
careful considerations that this com- 
mittee has given to the subject matter. 

The discharge motion is based on 
some concerns that the author and 
others have with the substance of the 
act passed by our locally elected City 
Council. The question becomes: Do we 
wish to discharge this because this act 
would remove all sanctions on homo- 
sexuality, as has been claimed? 

If that is the basis on which you 
vote for the discharge petition, I cer- 
tainly hope that, should it succeed, 
you are a part of the 10 hours of 
debate on the question which will 
show that that is simply not the case, 
that is not in fact true; and had those 
of us who are Members of this body 
been in the hearings by the City Coun- 
cil or been in the hearings held by the 
District Committee, they would know 
that. It has been suggested that you 
ought to support this discharge 


motion because the act repeals stat- 
utes prohibiting adultery and fornica- 
tion. I submit to you that, had the 
Members of this body filed a petition 
to run for the City Council and been 
duly authorized to conduct the hear- 
ings, they would know that that is not 


the case. 
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Had they been on the Committee of 
the District of Columbia, which has 
duly discharged its responsibility to 
hold hearings on House Resolution 
208, they would know that. But we will 
get into that, if necessary, during the 
extended debate on the substance of 
what the duly elected representatives 
of the people of the District of Colum- 
bia have concluded about the model 
criminal code and the suggestion and 
recommendations of the commission 
authorized by this Congress to review 
the District of Columbia criminal 
codes. 

Let us be honest with one another. 
The fact is that this measure is about 
to take 10 hours of the time of the 
Members of this body because of the 
insistence of some persons in our coun- 
try who lack the courage to go to the 
25 States of this Union. 

We know why this issue has become 
of such critical importance that we are 
prepared to set aside the other issues 
of vital importance to the people of 
this Nation to discuss it is because 
some people are prepared to dump on 
the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, when they do not have the cour- 
age to go to the 25 States of this 
Union and to see to it what they would 
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impose upon us is imposed upon them 
for they have no such regulations. 

We know that the same people are 
not prepared to bring before this na- 
tional body a law that would require 
of all the States of the Union what 
they want to require of the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a minister of the 
Gospel and I have no objection to 
people who have deeply held religious 
convictions expressing themselves and 
acting upon them in the body politic 
generally, but I say to those who want 
to dump on the District of Columbia 
what they are not willing and pre- 
pared to do nationally, that when they 
come to this Chamber, that when they 
come to the District of Columbia, 
come with the whole gospel, and we 
are anointed by God to declare good 
news to the poor. 

The same people who deny us the 
right to enact a criminal code and 
meet the needs of the people of our 
city are the same people who have 
counseled the Members of this Con- 
gress to deny food stamps to the 
hungry and health care to the sick, 
and housing to the ill housed, and jobs 
to the jobless, and I say to them if I 
were Jesus of Nazareth in the Sermon 
on the Mount, beware of false proph- 
ets who come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, and in their hearts they are raven- 
ous wolves. 

If I were the psalmist, their tongues 
are smoother than butter, but war is 
in their hearts. 

The words out of their mouths are 
softer than oil and yet they have 
drawn swords to cut out the heart not 
only of the democratic process, but 
within the committees of the Congress 
of the United States, but of the Home 
Rule Act which we in good conscience 
passed nearly 10 years ago. 

And to some of them I would say, if 
I were the Apostle Paul, speaking to 
the conservative Church of Rome, I 
bear you record that you have a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowl- 
edge, for you being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness and going around to es- 
tablish your own righteousness have 
not submitted yourselves to the right- 
eousness of God. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the chair- 
man of the Congressional Black 
Caucus for yielding before he gets into 
his more secular remarks, because I 
think that he might want to point out 
that maybe some of the Members who 
voted just previously are not advised 
of the premises at all under what is in 
this law that is considered obnoxious 
to some. 

Would it be fair in our charity to 
consider that maybe some of the Mem- 
bers maybe were not fully advised 
what they were voting on? 
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Mr. FAUNTROY. I can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that 
many voted not knowing that the act 
which was passed by our city council 
does not, as suggested, remove all 
sanctions against homosexuality. 
Indeed, it strengthens the provisions 
with respect to homosexuality. 

Mr. CONYERS. So we are forgiving 
those who erred in this transgression 
that occurred here today? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I ask in the name 
of the Apostle Paul that they be for- 
given. But, let me say very seriously 
my essential point, Mr. Speaker, is 
that we are dealing with a question 
first of the integrity of our committee 
process. This is not a committee that 
has sat on legislation the way others 
who in years past have done on legisla- 
tion designed to disenfranchise Ameri- 
can citizens generally and the District 
of Columbia particularly. 

We have discharged our responsibil- 
ity fully and have reached a well con- 
sidered conclusion, 8-to-3, a bipartisan 
basis, and so on the basis of: that 
alone, Mr. Speaker, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to discharge 
the committee offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE). 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 279, nays 
126, not voting 28, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 228) 

YEAS—279 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 

Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Daub 
Davis 


Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 


Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Barnard 


Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
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Foley Rostenkowski Ottinger Sabo The vote was taken by electronic 
Forsythe Peyser Scheuer 


Fountain Lowery (CA) Pritchard Schneider device, and there were—yeas 287, nays 

Fowler Lujan Pursell Schroeder 110, not voting 36, as follows: 

Frost Lungren Rangel Seiberling 

Puqua Madigan Ratchford Shamansky [Rol] No, 229] 

Gaydos Marlenee Reuss or sega YEAS—287 

Gibbons Marriott Rhodes mith (LA) 

Gingrich Martin (IL) Richmond Snowe Williams (MT) Akaka Fiedler Michel 

Ginn Martin (NC) Sensenbrenner Rodino Solarz Wirth Albosta Fields Miller (OH) 

Glickman Martin (NY) Sharp Rosenthal Stark Wolpe Alexander Findley Minish 
Mavroules Shaw Roukema Stokes Wyden Anderson Flippo Mitchell (NY) 
McClory Shelby Roybal Studds Yates Andrews Foley Moakley 
McCollum Shumway Annunzio Forsythe Mollohan 
McCurdy Shuster NOT VOTING—28 Anthony Fountain Montgomery 


McDade Siljander Addabbo Florio Pashayan ron gs Mone 

Ain Pai Goldwater Pepper Ashbrook Fuqua Morrison 
Gunderson McEwen Skeen Hansen (UT) Quillen pene Gannerat MAN 
Hagedorn McGrath Skelton Holland Roberts (KS) Atk ineon paed aa a 
Hall (OH) Mica Smith (AL) Jones (NC) Roe Badh Gingrich Mirth y 
Hall, Ralph Michel Smith (NE) Kogovsek Savage Baf ar gric. r a 
Hall, Sam Miller (OH) Smith (NJ) Markey Trible BANS IMO) pda 
Hamilton Minish Smith (OR) Mazzoli Washington apd (PA) es 
Hammerschmidt Mitchell (NY) Smith (PA) McCloskey Be wea ea er 
Hance Moakley Snyder O'Brien Benai nar 
Hansen (ID) Moffett Solomon Benjamin i ot 
Harkin Mollohan Spence o 1245 5x rey oe AM 
Hartnett Montgomery St Germain Barect rs ios o 
Hatcher Moore Stangeland Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE and Mr. TUNET. ar 


Bethune Gunderson Oxley 
Heckler Moorhead Stanton 
Sat ornon Staten FRANK changed their votes from Bevil Hagedorn Panetta 


Hendon Mottl Stenholm yea” to “nay. Bliley Hall (OH) Patman 


Hightower Murphy Stratton So the motion was agreed to. en Sat Ralph Patterson 
Hiler Murtha Stump ji , Sam 
Hillis Myers Tauke The result of the vote was an- Boner Hamilton Pease 


Holt Napier Tauzin nounced as above recorded, eee F ine pea ri Perkins 
uquar anc etr 

Hopkins Natcher Taylor MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PHILIP M. CRANE saan PemstnitD) eee 

Hubbard Neal Thomas 

Huckaby Nelligan Traxler Mr, PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- Breaux Harkin Porter 


Bare E motich Brode © Haene ‘atc 
unter cho. 0. er . 
Hutto Oakar Walker The Clerk read as follows: Brooks Heckler Ratchford 


Hyde Oxley Wampler Mr. PHILIP M. Crane moves that the Broomfield Hefner Regula 


Brown (CO) Heftel inaldo 
Ireland Panetta Watkins House proceed to the immediate consider- Brown (OH) Hendon ane 


Jeffries Parris Weber (MN) 
Yenking Patman Weber (OH) ation of House Resolution 208 pursuant to Broyhill Hertel Roberts (KS) 


t White section 604(g) of the District of Columbia Burgener Hightower Roberts (SD) 
oat — Whitehurst Self-Government and Governmental Reor- Butler Hiler Robinson 
Kazen Pease Whitley ganization Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1-127(g)). Byron Hillis Roemer 


Campbell Holt Rogers 
Kemp Perkins Whittaker 
Kildee Petri Whitten The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Carman Hopkins Rose 


Kindness Pickle Wiliams (OH) Question is on the motion offered by Carney Hubbard Rostenkowski 


Kramer Porter Wilson the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Çpappel asin Roni 


LaFalce Price Winn 
Lagomarsino Rahall Wolf PHILIP M. CRANE). Clausen Hunter Rudd 


Lantos Railsback Wortley The question was taken; and the Clinger Hutto Russo 

Latta Regula Wright Speaker pro tempore announced that el pata à Psa 
AE eee Je the ayes appeared to have it. Collins (TX) Jeffries Schulze 

Lee Roberts (SD) Young (AK) Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, on Conte Jenkins Schumer 
Lent Robinson Young (FL) that I request a recorded vote. Courter Johnston Sensenbrenner 


Craig Jones (TN) Sharp 


Levitas Roemer Young (MO) 
Dowis agers Zablocki The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Crane, Daniel Shaw 


Loeffler Rose Zeferetti gentleman asks for the yeas and nays. Crane, Philip Shelby 
TEE E All Members wishing the yeas and P'Amours Shumway 


Daniel, Dan Shuster 

nays will rise and remain standing Daniel R.W. Siljander 
Akaka Downey Hollenbeck until counted. Daub Simon 
Aspin Dunn Horton Davis Skeen 


AuCoin Dwyer Howard The Chair will count the House. Gr ik aaa Laaoeiarsind\  .ekeltéc 
eee EH) pray Hoyer One hundred and fifty-seven Mem- Derrick Latta Smith (AL) 
arnes gar —_ bers are present; thirty-four having Derwinski Leath Smith (NE) 
edell Ed (AL) Jeffords . ; 

re randy G ate stood, a sufficient number, the yeas Dickinson LeBoutillier Smith (NJ) 


Dicks Lee Smith (OR) 
Bingham Evans (1A) Kastenmeier and nays are ordered. Donnelly Smith (PA) 


Bolling Fascell Leach Dorgan Snowe 
Bonior Fazio Lehman FOINT OF ORDER Dougherty Snyder 
Brodhead Fenwick Leland Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a point Dowdy Solarz 
Brown (CA) Ferraro Livingston of order. Dreier Solomon 
Burton, John Fish Long (MD) 


Duncan Lowery (CA) Spence 
Burton, Phillip Foglietta Lowry (WA) The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Dunn Tahin St Germain 


Clay Ford (MI) — gentleman will state it. Dyson Lungren Stangeland 
Collins (IL) Ford (TN) Lundine Earl Madigan Stanton 
Conable Prank Marks Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the y 


Eckart Marlenee Staton 
Conyers Frenzel Matsui gentleman asked for a recorded vote, I pawaras(OK) Marriott Stenholm 


Coughlin Garcia Mattox believe, which requires 44 Members. Emerson Martin (IL) Stratton 
Coyne, James Gejdenson McHugh K te e. Th Emery Martin (NC) Stump 
Coyne, William Gephardt McKinney ye he Sirih ER Dog ‘Gea © English Martin (NY) Tauke 
Crockett Gilman Mikulski air pu e question for e yeas Erdahl Mavroules Tauzin 


D’Amours Gonzalez Miller (CA) and nays. The Chair counted for the Erlenborn McClory Taylor 
Danielson Gradison Mineta yeas and nays, the Chair would inform Ertel McCollum Thomas 
Daschle Gray Mitchell (MD) the gentleman. Evans (DE) McCurdy Traxler 


Dellums Green Molinari Evans (GA) McDonald Vander Jagt 
DeNardis Hawkins Nowak The yeas and nays are ordered. fyans (IN) McEwen Volkmer 


Derrick Heftel Oberstar Members will cast their vote by elec- Fary McGrath Walgren 
Dixon peksel Obey tronic device. Ferraro Mice by geese 
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Wampler 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 


AucCoin 
Barnes 

Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Bolling 
Bonior 

Brown (CA) 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Clay 

Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Danielson 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Dixon 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Edgar 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


1981 


Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 
Wright 


NAYS—110 


Frank 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Gray 
Green 
Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 
Lantos 
Leach 
Lehman 
Leland 
Livingston 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Marks 
Matsui 
Mattox 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mitchell (MD) 
Nowak 
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Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rosenthal 
Roukema 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Smith (IA) 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Udall 
Vento 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


NOT VOTING—36 


Addabbo 
Beard 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Corcoran 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Dingell 


Mr. 


Dornan 
Florio 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Hansen (UT) 
Holland 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (OK) 
Lent 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDade 
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from “yea” to “nay.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The result of the vote was an- 


Moffett 
Molinari 
O'Brien 
Ottinger 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pepper 
Quillen 
Richmond 
Savage 
Trible 
Washington 


McHUGH changed his vote 


nounced as above recorded. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


H. Res. 208 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives disapproves of the action of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council described as fol- 
lows: The District of Columbia Sexual As- 
sault Reform Act of 1981 (D.C. Act 4-69), 
signed by the Mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia on July 21, 1981, and transmitted to 
the Congress pursuant to section 602(c)(2) 
of the District of Columbia Self-Govern- 
ment and Governmental Reorganization Act 
on July 21, 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 604(h) 
of Public Law 93-198, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) 
will be recognized for 5 hours, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS) will be recognized for 5 hours. 
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Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to make a unanimous- 
consent request based upon the succes- 
sion of votes that we have already 
had, and the fact that there is press- 
ing other business. I do not mean to 
minimize the importance or the signif- 
icance of the issue under discussion, 
but I think there is a conversancy on 
the part of the Members of this body 
as to what the issues are that are in- 
volved here, and I think minds are 
pretty well made up. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we limit our debate to 1 
hour, to be divided equally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so for the 
purposes of entering into a colloquy 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois. 

First, I would state to my distin- 
guished colleague that I am shocked 
the gentleman suggests 1 hour when 
we just got through talking less than 2 
minutes ago that the gentleman would 
ask for a maximum of 2 hours. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will certainly con- 
sider 2 hours. I was hopeful that we 
might be able to do it in 1, but if my 
distinguished colleague is persuaded 
that he needs the additional hour, I 
will even go so far as to yield time out 
of my 1 hour of that 2-hour period to 
the gentleman for discussion if he will 
accept the 2-hour limitation. 

Mr. DELLUMS. If I may reclaim my 
time, Mr. Speaker, further reserving 
the right to object, I would just state 
to my distinguished colleague and 
Members of the House that I figure 
there is no more important business to 
come before this body than to address 
the fundamental issues that are em- 
bodied in the action that we are about 
to take. 

The second point, Mr. Speaker, is 
that on rare occasions this body has 
attempted to limit debate before it, 
even engaged in the debate. We have 
no idea, Mr. Speaker, how many 
people on this floor seek to engage in 
a significant discussion on this matter. 

I would suggest to my colleague 
from Illinois that his unanimous-con- 
sent request at this moment is prema- 
ture. This is considered to be the 
greatest deliberative body in the 
world. We at this point are enunciat- 
ing democratic principles all over the 
world, and it would seem to me that to 
engage in a limited debate on a matter 
of this magnitude, of this degree of 
controversy, with this many people in- 
terested, would be the height of 
absurdity. 

I would ask my distinguished col- 
league if he would either do one of two 
things, and I would yield for his re- 
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sponse. I would be prepared to support 
the gentleman’s unanimous-consent 
request if he asks unanimous consent 
to limit debate from 10 hours down to 
5 hours; or rather than limit debate, 
maybe he will allow this debate to go 
forward for a couple of hours. This 
gentleman will continue to be in com- 
munication with the gentleman from 
Illinois. At the end of a couple of 
hours we can determine whether or 
not there is significant interest that 
would warrant further debate on the 
floor. 

I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Well, I 
know that there is some strong senti- 
ments on both sides of the aisle to get 
on with the other business, and for 
that reason, I would still insist on my 
unanimous-consent request that we 
can establish a time certain of 2 hours. 
As I say, I will be happy to give some 
of my time to the chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PHILIP M. CRANE 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PHILIP M. Crane moves to limit 
debate on the resolution to not more than 2 
hours. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on 
the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore being in doubt, 
the Committee divided, and there 
were—yeas 106; nays 66. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 253, nays 
141, not voting 39, as follows: 

{Roll No. 230] 

YEAS—253 
Barnard 
Benedict 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boner 
Bonker 


Bouquard 
Bowen 


Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 


Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 


Hillis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 


Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 


Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McClory 
Erlenborn McCollum 
Evans (DE) McCurdy 
Evans (IA) McDade 
Fary McDonald 
Fenwick McEwen 
Fiedler McGrath 
Fields Mica 
Findley Miller (OH) 
Flippo Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oxley 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Perkins 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Ratchford 
Regula 


Hightower 
Hiler 


NAYS—141 


Akaka 
Anderson 
Anthony 
AuCoin 
Bailey (PA) 


Collins (IL) 
Conyers 


Danielson 
Daschle 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dixon 
Donnelly 


Burton, Phillip 
Clay 
Coelho 


Coyne, William 
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Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 


Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Evans (IN) 


Gradison 
Gray 
Green 


Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Guarini McHugh 

Hall, Sam McKinney 
Hammerschmidt Miller (CA) 
Harkin Mineta 
Hefner Minish 

Hertel Mitchell (MD) 
Hollenbeck Moakley 
Howard Moffett 
Hoyer Moore 
Hughes Neal 

Jacobs O'Brien 
Jeffords Oakar 
Jones (OK) 
Kastenmeier 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rosenthal Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—39 


Florio Mikulski 
Gaydos Murphy 
Goldwater Ottinger 
Hall, Ralph Parris 
Hansen (UT) Pashayan 
Hawkins Pepper 
Holland Quillen 
Jones (NC) Richmond 
Leland 

Markey 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

Michel 
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Mr. VENTO changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE) will be recognized for 1 
hour, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DELLUMS) will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will inquire, does the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Yes indeed, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

May I inquire, Mr. Speaker, was the 
previous vote not on the previous 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 
The Chair will inform the gentleman 
that the previous vote was on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on September 9 of this 
year my resolution to disapprove the 
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District of Columbia’s Sexual Assault 
Act was introduced in the House. This 
act, passed by the City Council and 
sent to Congress in July, will become 
law in the District unless, under a pro- 
vision of the Home Rule Act, it is dis- 
approved by the House or Senate prior 
to October 5. 

I urge my colleagues to exercise the 
authority provided for in that act and 
join me in voting to disapprove the 
proposal. On balance, I feel that the 
act represents a substantial improve- 
ment in the District's Criminal Code, 
and I very much support those provi- 
sions which extend legal protections to 
victims of assault. Unfortunately, 
though, I think the proposal is laced 
with provisions which are so onerous 
as to make the proposal totally unac- 
ceptable both to a majority of the resi- 
dents of the community, and more im- 
portantly, a majority of the citizens of 
the country. 

Although the basic proposal stems 
from years of legal evaluations and 
public hearings, the final product, 
most especially those objectionable 
provisions, was not discussed in public 
hearings. Many of the civic associa- 
tions and religious organizations in the 
District and elsewhere are strongly op- 
posed to the measure, and that in- 
cludes, among others, such people as 
Archbishop Hickey of Washington, 
D.C., the National Association of 
Evangelicals, and the Baptist Minis- 
ters Conference here in Washington, 
D.C. 

I would like to read a letter from 
Archbishop Hickey to my colleagues at 
this time. It reads as follows: 

My brothers and sisters in Christ; The 
Council of the District of Columbia this 
week enacted legislation intended by its au- 
thors to modernize and consolidate the laws 
of the District regarding sexual assault. The 
bill broadens the traditional definition of 
rape to include forms of compulsion other 
than physical force. 

Efforts to combat rape more effectively 
are commendable. I am pleased, also, that 
the provisions protecting children and 
minors from sexual abuse remain in the law. 

The new legislation, however, removes 
civil prohibitions with regard to adultery, 
fornication and sodomy. By so doing the law 
withdraws significant support for funda- 
mental values of our Jewish and Christian 
moral tradition. The fabric of society is 
weakened when basic values of family life 
and human sexuality are no longer protect- 
ed by law. 

Adultery, fornication and sodomy are im- 
moral. The withdrawal of civil prohibitions 
and penalties does not make them morally 
permissible. They are wrong because of the 
very nature of human love, sexuality and 
the family. Our present situation, therefore, 
makes it even more necessary that the 
family and the Church community offer 
guidance and encouragement in the areas of 
moral judgment and value formation based 
on the enduring law of God taught to us by 
the Lord Jesus. 

Each of us should take this occasion to 
renew our own dedication to the teaching 
and example of Christ and to pray that our 
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society will uphold those fundamental 
human values received from God himself. 
They are for the welfare of our families and 
of people everywhere. 

Asking your prayers for all families and 
for all who seek to live in Christ Jesus, I am, 

Sincerely in Christ, 
James A. HICKEY, 
Archbishop of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, none of us is interested 
in interfering in the private lives of 
citizens or in mandating moral values. 
However, there are certain objective 
standards of ethical conduct which we 
as legislators should not permit to be 
vitiated. Portions of the D.C. proposal 
do precisely that. The three most ob- 
jectionable aspects of the proposal do 
the following: 

First, they reduce the maximum 
penalty for forcible rape from a possi- 
ble life term to no more than 20 years. 
For violent, especially recidivist acts of 
this nature, this penalty is grossly in- 
sufficient, particularly when the per- 
petrator is further benefited by le- 
nient judges unwilling to levy the 
maximum penalty or the parole proc- 
ess which puts him on the street after 
serving only a fraction of his sentence. 
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Section 13 of the proposed act re- 
moves completely the proscriptions 
against, and as a result the penalties 
for, the seduction of children as young 
as 16 years of age. The same section of 
the bill decriminalizes sodomous ho- 
mosexual activity. 

As indicated earlier, I am not at- 
tempting to stipulate moral values, 
but there are certain types of behav- 
ior, such as those listed above, which 
are fundamentally, ethically, and mor- 
ally wrong. We would be remiss in ful- 
filling our responsibilities as legisla- 
tors if we were to acquiesce in the 
legitimization of conduct which we, 
and more importantly our constitu- 
ents, find unacceptable. 

Neither the Founding Fathers when 
they made provisions for the District 
in the Constitution, nor the Congress 
when it permitted home rule, had any 
intention of establishing an independ- 
ent competitive or even autonomous 
governmental entity here in Washing- 
ton. 

Let me read for the benefit of those 
who have not reviewed it recently, ar- 
ticle 1, section 8 of the Constitution. It 
states: 

The Congress shall have power * * * To 
exercise exclusive Legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district * * * as may, 
* * * become the Seat of the Government of 
the United States, * * *. 

In the Self-Government Act of 1973 
there is a “reservation of Congression- 
al authority” provision. Section 601 
states: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the Congress of the United States 
reserves the right, at any time, to exercise 
its Constitutional authority as legislature 
for the District, by enacting legislation for 
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the District on any subject, whether within 
or without the scope of legislative power 
granted to the Council by this Act, includ- 
ing legislation to amend or repeal any law in 
force in the District prior to or after enact- 
ment of this Act and any act passed by the 
Council. 

Lest anyone in this body think that 
this Congress has not exercised that 
authority, we have, even with regard 
to such things as prohibiting meters in 
District of Columbia cabs, and most 
recently, in fact last week the House 
blocked a D.C. plan to hire new police 
officers and firemen by lottery. Last 
week the House also blocked a D.C. 
plan for a citywide gambling lottery. 
Last week the House blocked a D.C. 
plan for hauling sludge to Pennsylva- 
nia. 

This Congress, in section 601 of the 
Home Rule Act providing for this 
oversight and involvement on the part 
of the National Congress as far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned, I 
think demonstrated an appropriate 
kind of foresight. The District is the 
seat of the Federal Government. It be- 
longs to all of our citizens every bit as 
much as it does to its residents. To the 
extent that the tax dollars from our 
constituents are expended to maintain 
the Federal City, then we have a con- 
tinued stake in what happens here. 

The House should vote to return the 
measure to the City Council for a 
thorough reworking and a full public 
discussion of the final product. When 
the measure returns to the House I 
will be happy to write my colleagues 
urging its approval. In the meantime, I 
would urge they join me in voting in 
favor of my resolution of disapproval 
which will send this D.C. act back to 
the City Council for reconsideration. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Stupps). 

Mr. STUDDS. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to cite a letter from Bishop 
Hickey, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Washington? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I did 
indeed, an open letter which appeared 
in the Catholic Standard. 

Mr. STUDDS. I would assume in so 
doing that the gentleman is citing 
Bishop Hickey as a knowledgeable 
source on this kind of a question 
which involves values and morals, and 
I would assume, therefore, that the 
gentleman also agrees with Bishop 
Hickey, who testified before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of this House, 
with respect to the immorality of the 
U.S. position in El Salvador. He was 
speaking in behalf of the Conference 
of Catholic Bishops. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I would say 
to the gentleman that Archbishop 
Hickey’s comments that I read address 
a specific issue. I am not conversant 
with all of Archbishop Hickey’s stands 
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on other issues, although I can tell the 
gentleman safely that I know that he 
would not be defined as one of PHILIP 
M. CRANE’s political philosophy. As a 
result, I think he is an independent 
witness and an objective witness on a 
subject where we do happen to share 
some common ground. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

A call was taken by electronic device, 
and the following Members responded 
to their names: 


[Roll No. 231] 


Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen (ID) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Treland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 


Leai 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lent 

Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
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McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 


Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richmond 


St Germain 
Stangeland 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams (OH) 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
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Nelligan 
Nelson 
O'Brien 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On 
this rollcall, 352 Members have record- 
ed their presence by electronic device, 
a quorum. 

Under the rule, further proceedings 
under the call are dispensed with. 


DISAPPROVING ACTION OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 
IN APPROVING THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SEXUAL AS- 
SAULT REFORM ACT OF 1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DELLUMs). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to focus 
the debate on the issues before us. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) has 
brought before this body House Reso- 
lution 208, a resolution to disapprove a 
specific action of the Council of the 
District of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Sexual Assault Act of 1981, 
District of Columbia Act 4-69. 

The question before us at this point 
is: How do we now proceed in our con- 
sideration of this resolution? 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois, argues that the Constitution 
gives us the responsibility to review 
any act passed by the Council of the 
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District of Columbia to which we take 
objection. That is embodied in the 
Home Rule Act of 1973. We have the 
specific right to reserve unto ourselves 
the review of all laws enacted by the 
District of Columbia Government and 
under certain provisions our col- 
leagues can bring a resolution of disap- 
proval, have it referred to the District 
of Columbia Committee and then, 
based upon the committee’s action, 
have it come before the full body of 
the House of Representatives. 

Now, the question is, how do we as a 
body proceed? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, there 
are two directions in which we can go. 
Direction No. 1 is to repeat the process 
by which the City Council arrived at 
its action. 

In 1974, the U.S. Congress brought 
to reality the Law Revision Commis- 
sion. In 1977, the Law Revision Com- 
mission made recommendations to the 
City Council with respect to moderniz- 
ing and reforming the Criminal Code. 
In 1980 and 1981, the City Council of 
the District of Columbia held exten- 
sive hearings. Those hearings were the 
basis upon which the City Council 
acted. 

Now, I have here, Mr. Speaker, the 
list of the witnesses that were brought 
before the City Council in hearings 
over a 2-year period. In this first page, 
without reading the names, there are 
15 witnesses listed; on the second page, 
6 witnesses; on the third page, 12 wit- 
nesses; on the fourth page, 11 wit- 
nesses; on the fifth page, 14 witnesses; 
on the final page, 12 witnesses. 

Now, if we are going to proceed with 
the first potential alternative, and 
that is to repeat the action of the City 
Council, we would indeed in all good 
faith have to hold a series of hearings 
throughout this entire city, in every 
neighborhood area, and come up with 
a list of 50- or 60-plus people who 
would have the opportunity to testify. 
We could go through the act word by 
word, line by line, sentence by sen- 
tence, and evaluate the law enacted by 
the City Council. But I would suggest 
that we are not a court of competent 
jurisdiction, unless we are prepared to 
at least replicate and/or go beyond 
what the City Council did in arriving 
at its decision to enact District of Co- 
lumbia Public Law 4-69, a bill to 
reform the Criminal Code in the spe- 
cific area of sexual assault. 

But we as a body chose in 1973 to 
not replicate the City Council. We in 
our wisdom decided that there were 
too often competing interests in the 
District of Columbia: the Federal in- 
terest, and that is all of America’s in- 
terest in the Capital of the United 
States, and the local interest, the 
600,000 or 700,000 human beings who 
live in Washington, D.C., who have 
the right to the franchise, as any 
other citizen in the United States. 
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We in our wisdom decided that we 
did not want the District of Columbia 
to be a colony of the United States. 
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In fact, there are many organiza- 
tions that perceive the District of Co- 
lumbia as the last colony of the 
United States, and my colleagues in 
their collective wisdom suggested that 
we must do away with that, give the 
District of Columbia the franchise, 
and we did. 

And so it would seem to me that to 
attempt to replicate the business of 
the City Council is an absurdity. Eight 
years ago we decided that we had 
more important things to do than to 
act as the City Council of the District 
of Columbia. We had foreign policy 
calculations to absorb and consider. 
We had defense policy calculations to 
absorb and consider. We had enor- 
mous domestic issues affecting over 
200 million Americans that we should 
be engaging in and placing our intel- 
lectual, spiritual, moral, and political 
energies into that business, and we 
said, let us free ourselves of the busi- 
ness of being the City Council and we 
enacted in 1973 the Home Rule Act. 
The residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia duly elected a mayor and city 
council to do the business, to express 
the will of the people in this District. 
So they engaged in this process, and, 
as a result, unanimously, not majority, 
unanimously enacted this law, 13 to 0. 

So, if we decide or if we are consist- 
ent with our efforts in home rule, we 
must now strike this first proceeding, 
and that is to replicate, repeat, engage 
in redundant activities with respect to 
what the District of Columbia did in 
arriving at the enactment of this law. 

What is the second mechanism? The 
second mechanism is to think through 
what was the spirit and the intent of 
Congress when it enacted the law in 
1973. We said we chose not to be the 
city council. We stepped back from 
that, but my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle who support this resolution 
are correct, my colleagues did write 
into the law an opportunity to review. 
That is not the question here. 

The question is: What criteria shall 
we use in the process of review that is 
consistent with the Home Rule Act 
and is consistent with our desire for 
justice and our desire to embrace high 
ideals of democracy, democratic princi- 
ples, and democratic procedures? 

That then leads us to how the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee arrived 
at the criteria it established in trying 
to determine whether we shall or shall 
not vote on a resolution of disapprov- 
al. 

We decided that it was not within 
our jurisdiction, in terms of the spirit 
of the Home Rule Act, or our compe- 
tency to look at the specific legisla- 
tion. We came up with different crite- 
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ria. We said, No. 1, does the act of the 
city council violate the Home Rule 
Act? That seems to me quite reasona- 
ble and quite intelligent and one can 
arrive at an objective assessment of 
that question. 

Irrespective of political views, ideo- 
logical perspective or value orienta- 
tion, the question is: Did they violate 
the Home Rule Act? 

A reasonably intelligent human 
being can take the Home Rule Act in 
one hand and the act of law of the city 
council in the other and arrive at some 
conclusion with respect to that. 

No one here argues that they have 
exceeded their authority or indeed vio- 
lated any section, any line, any sen- 
tence, of the Home Rule Act. 

Our second criteria was, have the 
council violated the Constitution of 
the United States? No one here is com- 
petently asserting with a straight face, 
Mr. Speaker, that this act in any way 
challenges constitutional prerogatives 
or constitutional rights of any Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The third criteria, does the act of 
the council in any way raise a Federal 
issue or obstruct the Federal interest? 
And what is the Federal interest? Does 
it obstruct the capacity of the U.S. 
Congress to represent 200-plus million 
Americans as it carries out its respon- 
sibility? Has the city council engaged 
in an act that thwarts our capacity to 
do this? The answer to that is “no.” 

So, I am suggesting, Mr. Speaker, 
and Members of this body, it is a seri- 
ous matter before us. It is not frivo- 
lous. I feel quite pained that we are 
here in a limited debate on a matter 
that strikes at the very fundamental 
processes of our way of life. This is not 
a frivolous matter. 

A few of my colleagues came in on 
this last rollcall angry because some- 
one called a quorum call that would 
ask them to come down from the 
House dining room to this body and at 
least participate in the debate to dis- 
enfranchise 600,000 human beings, 
and the response was, What are you 
people doing? You are making us 
angry, we are going to vote against ev- 
erything, and the point is we are pre- 
pared to harm people, but we do not 
want to do the work and be partici- 
pants in the lynching. 

If we are going to harm people at 
least integrity ought to dictate that we 
come here and do it in the full light of 
day and stop posturing politically for 
other purposes. This is a serious 
matter here and I would suggest that 
we are not competent to repeat the 
business of the City Council. This is 
not an appropriate vehicle. 

I chose not to engage in a dialog on 
the specific legislation because I think 
it is inappropriately before us. Howev- 
er, I do think, given the law, that we 
have a responsibility to review it. In 
our wisdom as members of the District 
of Columbia Committee, and as Mem- 
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bers of the House, many of us have 
come to the conclusion that we have 
to have objective criteria to be used in 
our review that falls within the frame- 
work, the spirit and intent of the 
Home Rule Act. 

Now some of my colleagues are 
saying this matter has achieved a level 
of significant controversy. The Moral 
Majority is interested in this issue. 
The Reverend Falwell is interested in 
this issue. Bishops are interested in 
this issue. But somewhere in the third 
or fourth grade I learned there is a 
separation of church and state here, 
that is, some way we ought to be en- 
gaging in dealing with matters that 
are our responsibility within the 
framework of democratic processes. 
And irrespective of this controversy, 
we ought to have the integrity to stay 
within the guidelines of procedures 
that can move us through this morass 
without imposing our personal reli- 
gious views and without challenging a 
body and destroying the process 
simply because we disagree. 

There are a number of the Members 
on this side of the aisle with whom I 
have nothing in common politically, 
but I would stand with them and fight 
violently against any effort that would 
deny us the right to at least express 
our will. 

Every one of these Members has a 
city council that could enact this very 
same law, but those same Members 
cannot apply that to the Government 
in Washington, D.C. Their response is, 
but this is the Capital. 

And my response is, in 1973 the Con- 
gress understood and identified the 
duality of interests here and we at- 
tempted in our wisdom with an extra 
amount of compromises to make this 
dichotomy as clear as we could within 
that really conservative atmosphere 
that we enacted the Home Rule Act in 
1973. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this is an inappro- 
priate matter to bring before the Con- 
gress of the United States. Unless we 
are dealing with this within the spirit 
of the Home Rule Act, but many of 
our colleagues are saying, “But, Ron, I 
just do not buy the specific provi- 
sions.” My progressive political pos- 
ture would have dictated that I vote 
against the gambling ordinance in the 
District of Columbia, as I said earlier 
in the debate, but I did not impose my 
personal will because I am more con- 
cerned about giving life to the demo- 
cratic process. That is all we have, 
without that we are cannibals. With- 
out a civilized set of processes, we will 
cannibalize each other. We are just an 
unruly mob of people who can willy- 
nilly move on anyone irrespective of 
their ideas, and I am not sure that is 
what we are about here. 

I would say to the maker of this 
motion, if the gentleman is serious, 
then why does he not offer a sexual 
reform act for the entire Nation and 
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then let us engage in debate on that 
question. 

That would at least be more honest 
than saying we can have home rule 
part of the time, but when I do not 
agree with it or it is inconvenient, we 
cannot have home rule. 

People cannot live between freedom 
and servitude. Freedom is an absolute 
principle. It seems to me that in this 
country, where we are now saying this 
is the great bastion of democracy, how 
can we in the Capitol of the United 
States thwart people’s rights because 
we are prepared to dance on the 
whims of political expediency, and we 
all know there is enormous pressure. 

A number of my colleagues do not 
even know what the issue is here, but 
some kind of way they say rights are 
involved. The moral majority is in- 
volved, maybe I had better dance. But 
my colleagues, we are dancing on our 
own freedoms because maybe tomor- 
row the challenge will be to our rights 
and who will stand for us. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BLILEyY). 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, the act 
which the District Council adopted 
contains some good provisions, includ- 
ing the broadening of the definition of 
rape to include homosexual attacks, 
the retention of the age of consent at 
16 years instead of lowering it to 12 
years as originally introduced, and the 
recognition that a sexual assault may 
take place between a married couple 
who are separated and not living to- 
gether. These provisions reflect the 
world as it exists today and are in 
accord with our traditional beliefs and 
moral principles. 

I must point out, however, that this 
act does more than redress certain 
outdated sections of law. District of 
Columbia Act 4-69 reduces the maxi- 
mum penalty for forcible rape from 
life in prison to 20 years. As we all 
know, the current rules on parole and 
time off will allow a person sentenced 
to 20 years to get out and back on the 
streets in only a few years and in this 
instance 20 years is the maximum sen- 
tence, not the mandatory or usual sen- 
tence. The trauma and suffering that 
can be caused by rape as well as the 
psychological damage to the victim is 
a terrible thing and can last a lifetime 
and keep the victim from enjoying a 
normal life. This act doubles the pen- 
alty for a homosexual assault, which 
at least begins to acknowledge the se- 
riousness of this form of rape, but it 
cuts the penalty for heterosexual rape 
drastically—no matter how heinous 
the attack or how brutal the damage 
to the victim. In a time when women’s 
rights are so prominently discussed 
and advocated I find it difficult to un- 
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derstand the attempt to lessen the 
penalty for the forcible denial of a 
woman’s most basic right, which is the 
protection of her own body. 

District of Columbia Act 4-69 would 
decriminalize, and thus legitimize, 
almost any sexual act or practice be- 
tween two, or more people as long as 
they all agreed to it. The law in such 
matters cannot be neutral. This act, 
by specifically legalizing unusual 
sexual practices, would condone them. 
The moral and ethical traditions of 
this Nation do not condone acts such 
as sodomy and adultery and I do not 
believe that the people of America be- 
lieve that they are acceptable and 
should be allowed by law in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

District of Columbia Act 4-69 con- 
tains provisions which are good and 
are needed, but it also contains provi- 
sions which are not only bad—they are 
wrong. 

You have heard, and I am certain 
that you will continue to hear, many 
well meaning people say that they do 
not like all of the provisions of this act 
either, but that it is not our job to 
overturn a legally adopted law in the 
District of Columbia. I must point out 
that the District is a unique jurisdic- 
tion in American Government. The 
District of Columbia is the Nation’s 
Capital and was set up solely for that 
purpose by the Congress. This fact is 
stated in the Constitution and final 
legislative authority is explicitly re- 
served to the Congress. The Founding 
Fathers clearly stated their desire for 
the Nation’s Capital to be a special 
place and for the final authority over 
it to rest with the people of the Nation 
through their elected representatives. 

We, as Members of Congress, cannot 
and must not deny our constitutional 
responsibilities. We are required to 
uphold the Constitution by our oath 
of office and I will not abrogate that 
oath and that responsibility and allow 
the enactment of a law which I know 
to be wrong in the Nation's Capital. 

I will close my statement by saying 
that I support House Resolution 208 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise 
so that the District can revise District 
of Columbia Act 4-69 to more closely 
conform to recognized moral stand- 
ards and traditions. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Maryland = (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of a piece of 
legislation that reflects the will of the 
people, the will of the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

Before addressing any substantive 
parts of the legislation, I just want to 
share a couple minutes with you in 
terms of my thinking about this House 
and my experience in this House. I 
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have served here now almost 12 years. 
I have seen this House rise to glorious 
heights of statesmanship on occasion, 
and I have seen it sink to very low 
levels on occasion. 

I think the House worries me the 
most when it is stampeded. I honestly 
believe that what we see here today is 
a stampede, a stampede. Why, I do not 
know. It might be out of political fear, 
fear of the far right, fear of the Moral 
Majority, but I think we do a disserv- 
ice to this body and ourselves person- 
ally when we unthinkingly are stam- 
peded into action. 

The best illustration that I can give 
of the House being stampeded was in a 
statement made earier today when we 
were debating this issue. A Member of 
this House stood before us and went 
into a long discussion about crime, 
how crime would be increased and he 
was so angry about crime. Well, every- 
one is angry about crime. 

In my former residence, my home in 
Baltimore was bioken into twice. I was 
burglarized. 

My brother’s father-in-law, an 80- 
year-old man, was set upon by three 
young thugs in Baltimore and he 
fought his way out and kept his 
money. They beat him, but he fought. 

My brother, Clarence, who some of 
you know served very long as a lobby- 
ist for the NAACP was on his steps in 
his home, going up his front steps 
when some thugs grabbed him and 
tried to rob him. He resisted. He was 
shot in his hand. 

I have had personal experience with 
crime and other Members of this 
House have. No one likes crime; but I 
suggest in the stampede that we are 
confronting here today, we get a 
Member making a statement that 
somehow or another this piece of leg- 
islation will increase crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was a good 
Member who made that statement, 
but he was caught up in a stampede 
and he made a very unthinking and il- 
logical statement. 

All that I have heard as I have 
moved around the floor from those 
who oppose the will of the District of 
Columbia City Council is the matter 
of giving legitimacy to homosexuality. 
I am not at all sure that the bill does 
that; but let me ask you just to think 
on the great artists, the great writers, 
the actors, the historians, who on 
their own volition chose that way of 
life. I do. not think we know enough 
about human behavior. I do not think 
we know enough about the sociopsy- 
chological dynamics of sex that we can 
make that one issue the issue on 
which we would want to oppose this 
bill. I do not think we know enough to 
do that. 

The Kinsey report of some years 
ago, and a more recent study about 
unusual sex practices between hus- 
bands and wives, reveal startling infor- 
mation. The point is that we do not 
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know. If that is the center of opposi- 
tion, and it is the wrong center of op- 
position because the bill does not do 
this at all, then I think that is un- 
thinking behavior on the part of a 
Member or Members of this House 
who are being stampeded into action. 

In Maryland we have a State song, 
“Maryland, My Maryland.” A part of 
that State song goes, “The despot’s 
heel is on thy shore, Maryland, my 
Maryland.” 

I say to you today, my colleagues, if 
we take action against the will of the 
District of Columbia, as represented 
by its City Council, we are acting in a 
despotic manner. There is no if or but 
about it. There is no other way around 
it. We are doing exactly what my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
said. We are saying to a group of 
people, “You are free to run your own 
government, but you must run it the 
way we want to run it. You must run it 
in absolute conformity to every 
demand of the Congress.” 

How can we agree to do that, we who 
are up in arms about the Soviets 
threatening other nations, we who are 
concerned about the Soviet presence 
in other nations, how can we condemn 
that kind of despotic behavior and at 
the same time, as the highest legisla- 
tive body in this Nation, act in a des- 
potic manner? I do not think we can. 

I would respectfully suggest to the 
Members that this debate was neces- 
sary. People were up late last night. 
Their nerves are on edge today. The 
subject is sensitive and controversial, 
the areas that we deal with in this 
reform bill; but I am so glad we have 
taken the time to debate. I think 
during the course of this debate we 
will get rid of the stampede mentality 
that was demonstrated three times 
today and that we will have another 
opportunity for the House to forget all 
about the political security of its indi- 
vidual Members. That is what I think 
is the motivation for far too many 
Members, to forget about that, and to 
once again rise to the height of states- 
manship that I believe this body is ca- 
pable. I have seen it happen time and 
time again. 

It is not easy. It is not easy. It would 
be the easiest thing in the world for 
me to say yes, I am with my colleague, 
the gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE). It would be the 
easiest thing in the world for me to 
follow a path of political expediency, 
but that is not why we are here. We 
are here for two reasons; one, to re- 
flect the will of the people and the 
other to give some leadership to the 
people. 

I would hope that the action pro- 
posed by my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) 
will be defeated. I would hope that 
after we have taken some time just to 
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stop and think that we would reverse 
these earlier votes that took place. 

I am not an expert in this area. I 
leave that to the members of the D.C. 
Committee and others who are inter- 
ested. I am an expert in one thing. I 
am an expert in sensing when a legis- 
lative body acts in a fashion motivated 
by the highest principles of democracy 
and when it does not, 

So it is up to this body. I am not 
going to tell anyone how to vote. It is 
up to each Member to make that deci- 
sion. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to some of 
the commentary that we have heard, I 
would remind my colleagues that we 
have responsibilities in this body that 
we cannot abdicate under our Consti- 
tution. If one wants to talk in terms of 
an unlimited and unrestrained home 
rule in D.C., that cannot even be done 
statutorily. It would require an 
amendment to our Constitution, the 
repeal of article I, section 8. 

I think in supporting my resolution 
that the Members of this body are ex- 
ercising an appropriate and responsi- 
ble authority. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. SILJAN- 
DER). 


è Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the District of Columbia 
Sex Act and will vote against it when 
it comes to the floor for a vote. It is 
time to call a halt to the use of Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a “sandbox” for social 
experimentation. Our city is a window 
to the Nation and should be a healthy 
example of American life. It would be 
a national embarrassment to have the 
laws of Washington legitimize sexual 
practices that run counter to the long 
standing national consensus on these 
issues. 

Furthermore, the Constitution is 
quite clear on this matter. That docu- 
ment gives Congress the authority to 
monitor and approve or disapprove 
laws passed by the District of Colum- 
bia City Council. A responsibility 
comes with that authority, We have a 
responsibility to see that legislation is 
passed that sets the proper moral tone 
for our National's Capital, a tone that 
reflects the moral foundation on 
which our country was built. This bill 
is a clear violation of that foundation. 

Today, we have an opportunity to 
improve this city. I intend to do so by 
voting against the District of Colum- 
bia Act.e 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, just briefly I would like 
to suggest to the previous speaker—— 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
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present in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that pursuant to 
clause 6(e) of rule XV, the Chair 
cannot entertain a point of order of no 
quorum at this time. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, does 
not the Speaker have it in his power 
and his discretion to call a quorum 
when a point of order is put to the 
Chair? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will inform the gentleman that 
the Speaker does not have that unilat- 
eral authority; however, the Chair 
may recognize a Member of the House 
to move a call of the House at his dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a call of the House is or- 
dered. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
for a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore being in doubt, 
the House divided, and there were— 
yeas 6, nays 10. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state this motion does not 
require a quorum. Therefore, a point 
of order is not in order on this motion. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
McKInneEy) such time as he may con- 
sume, 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask my distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut if he would yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. DELLUMS. 
league for yielding. 

I would simply like to make a couple 
of statements directed at the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. SILJANDER), 
the previous speaker in the well. 

I would simply say to my distin- 
guished colleague, No. 1, I listened 
very carefully to the statement the 
gentleman made. We are not asserting 
that we do not have the authority. 
That would be absurd. The authority 
is clearly drawn in the act itself. The 
responsibility is something that we are 


I thank my col- 
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not questioning because the responsi- 
bility flows from the authority. 

The question that we are to be look- 
ing at is the gentleman’s final point, 
the judgmental issue, and what this 
gentleman has, as diligently as he can, 
tried to say is that we understand that 
we have (a) the authority; (b) the re- 
sponsibility, and based on that we 
must make a judgment. 

What we are trying to say is what 
shall be the criteria that will deter- 
mine that judgment. That is what is 
being discussed here, and that is 
where the three points of the gentle- 
man from California come in. 

Finally, I would say to my colleague 
that I am sure that the gentleman 
made the statement unwittingly, but 
the gentleman referred to a sandbox. 
Children live in a sandbox. This is a 
community of human beings, many of 
them are not children, and this gentle- 
man would take objection to referring 
to the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia as living in a sandbox. 

I would be very pleased if the gentle- 
man from Connecticut would yield 
further so the gentleman could make 
a brief response, because I certainly 
wish the gentleman would strike that 
comment. 

Mr. McKINNEY. I would yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
SILJANDER) for a brief reply. 

Mr. SILJANDER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
be brief in reply to the gentleman 
from California. 

Please understand, my reference to a 
social sandbox, a social engineering 
sandbox, dealt with the issue that so 
many of these issues affect the young 
people. In no way was I interpreting or 
trying to suggest that all the adults in 
Washington, D.C., are, in fact, chil- 
dren. I am simply suggesting that the 
social engineers are using the District 
of Columbia too often. This is just one 
more case of using the children. 

If the gentleman listened to my com- 
ments, I reiterated the word “chil- 
dren” many times, literally using chil- 
dren as a social engineering sandbox. I 
do not appreciate it. I think all of us 
should be concerned with the young 
people, not just the adults, as well. 

Mr. McKINNEY. If the two gentle- 
men would not mind, I will take back 
my time. 

I think the chairman and the elo- 
quent gentleman from Baltimore have 
probably said it all. But I suppose that 
I would be remiss in the 11 years of 
work I have put into this committee if 
I did not cover some of the points that 
have been brought up over, and over, 
and over again. 

First, I think we ought to talk about 
the subject of basic human morality, 
not as it comes to the bedroom, which 
is the business of man and God, or 
man and church, or man and wife, but 
morality toward our fellow human 
beings. 
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When I came to this Congress, I con- 
sidered that there was a part of our 
governmental structure which was an 
anachronism which was way past its 
time and which, in frankness, was an 
obscenity to the very idea of democra- 
cy. And that was the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which our forefa- 
thers, when they wrote the Constitu- 
tion had never foreseen as becoming 
such a tremendous city, was disenfran- 
chising 800,000-odd people from the 
right to determine how they were 
taxed or how they were governed. 

It was made exceptionally the more 
heinous to me because we were in the 
midst of Vietnam, and this city had 
the highest percentage of men in its 
population fighting in Vietnam of any 
city in the United States of America 
except for Detroit. Yet not one person 
living here or sending their son to war 
or paying the taxes for that war, one 
of the greatest mistakes in this Na- 
tion’s history, could have a word to 
say in either one of these Houses. 

I committed myself, and I went to 
the minority leader and begged him to 
put me on the District of Columbia 
Committee—which is a rarity in this 
House of Representatives—so that I 
could help to abolish it. After he had 
picked himself up off the floor, he said 
he would be delighted to have a volun- 
teer rather than following the age-old, 
wrist-breaking techniques of getting 
people to join the committee. 

I dedicated myself to the idea that 
we were going to give the people of the 
District of Columbia what our forefa- 


thers said they would give every other 
American—the right to have their 
lives run by the people they elect to 


represent them; the right to have 
some judgment as to how their tax 
dollars were spent. 

In 1974 this House saw fit to let 
them have a modicum of home rule. 
We, in effect, said that, yes, we have 
the responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion; yes, we have the responsibility to 
protect the national interest, and the 
three points that we consider have 
been repeated over, and over, and over 
again today. But, we said, in fact, 
times have changed, and we see a 
moral duty—and I remember listening 
to the speeches—of letting the people 
of this city control their lives within 
the parameters of not affecting the 
Federal institution or violating the 
Constitution. 

I remember day after day, with the 
gentleman who, unfortunately, has 
left this body, Brock Adams, sitting in 
the back of the room and saying: 

Well, we are going to have to give the sub- 
urbanites the guarantee that there won’t be 
a nonresident income tax. 

We did it. 

We are going to have to give some of the 
people on Judiciary who worry about the 
idea that we will keep the courts. 

We did it. We are going to have to do 
this, and we did it. And they are going 
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to get a little nervous about oversight, 
so we will do something that we 
cannot do in any other committee of 
the U.S. Congress: We will allow one 
Member to discharge by motion and a 
majority is all he will need, whereas in 
any other committee in this Congress 
you have to—and I have tried to do 
it—bring 218 people to this desk in 
person during the working hours of 
the House of Representatives to sign a 
petition. 

We did all of that to satisfy those 
who were frightened, to follow 
through on the moral commitment 
that we would let the people of this 
city govern themselves. 

They have chosen to pass a law. The 
mere fact that it mentions sex seems 
to drive people up one end of the wall 
and down the other. I find myself con- 
sistently amazed, standing here watch- 
ing the people vote from various 
States, where their State representa- 
tives, the representatives of the people 
of that sovereign State, in 25 cases 
passed legislation exactly like this. 
Woe unto you if you should sin in 
Washington or Virginia; just drive 
over the border into Maryland. Or if 
you want a particular different sin, try 
New York or New Jersey. 

The issue is legislators of sovereign 
people representing those people, at 
which point they would not be there if 
they had not said, “This is what we 
want for our people.” 

How can we go back on our moral 
commitment of the early seventies and 
say “No.” We did it only once in the 
Chanceries case. That was a matter of 
pure Federal interest, even though 
some disagreed on that. We did not 
feel that the City Council could tell 
the State Department where. a chan- 
cery could go. A fine line, but a Feder- 
al interest, obviously. 

Now we are talking about an issue 
that is totally involved with the pri- 
vate lives of the people of this city. 

In this city, 94 organizations have 
signed on to back this bill. They run 
the gamut from the National Conserv- 
ative Political Action Committee, 
sometimes referrred to as NCPAC, to 
the National Coalition Against Sexual 
Assault, the League of Women Voters, 
the District of Columbia Commission 
on Human Rights, the Central Labor 
Council, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, Self-Determi- 
nation For District of Columbia, 
Americans for Democratic Action, Na- 
tional Capital Union Presbytery, the 
Downtown Cluster of Congregations, 
12 churches, and so forth. 

These are not churches who are en- 
dorsing sex. They are not endorsing 
homosexuality. They are not endors- 
ing deviant behavior. They are endors- 
ing the right of the majority of the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
judge and rule and govern themselves. 

Several of my colleagues on this 
floor have said, “Well, we have a re- 
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sponsibility, we have a right to veto 
legislation, we have a right to say 
what we feel.” I agree. And we have a 
right to say it and do it here. But I 
think that under the moral commit- 
ment that we make, it would be more 
proper if this expression of deep con- 
cern for the morality of the people of 
this city had been done in any of the 
extensive public hearings in your 
neighborhood or mine. Or if one lived 
in the suburbs, one could have gone at 
night down to the City Council Cham- 
ber and testified, as a U.S. Congress- 
man, as to your concern about the 
image of the Capital and not wanting 
this to happen. 

They would have listened. One does 
not have to be a voter to appear in 
front of the City Council. I have ap- 
peared in front of the Council because 
that is where I should appear if I am 
going to try to interfere with the proc- 
ess, the governing process in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I think it was said very well by an 
editorial in the Washington Post: 

Now comes Rev. Jerry Falwell and the 
Moral Majority to ask Congress to veto a 
new District law on sexual activities because 
it is, Mr. Falwell says, “perverted.” He an- 
ticipates that some objection might be made 
to his request for Congress to intervene in 
local affairs, and he said that home rule 
does not include the right to legalize deca- 
dence. Mr. Falwell is being joined by some 
local supporters, including the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference. 

The merits of the legislation that Rever- 
end Falwell opposes need not be argued— 
again—here. It is enough to say that local 
attention to the bill resulted in trimming 
certain sections from it, notably. ... 

And it goes on and on and on, and it 
turns out to say: 

Mr. Falwell’s views would have been ap- 
preciatred before the City Council. There 
are local residents who agree with him. 
Asking Congress to undo what locally elect- 
ed officials have decided is best for the city, 
however, is to wreck the delicate balance of 
home rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter into the Recorp, with 
these remarks, the section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, the listing of orga- 
nizations supporting this legislation, 
plus the editorial that I just quoted 
from. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 

SecTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1 indicates that the short title of 
this act is the “District of Columbia Sexual 
Assault Reform Act of 1981”. 

Section 2 lists the definitions to be used in 
the act. 

Section 3 defines sexual assault in the 
first degree, the most serious of the sexual- 
assault offenses. It is a crime punishable by 
imprisonment of up to twenty years. 

Section 4 sets out the offense of sexual as- 
sault in the second degree, a crime punish- 
able by ten years of imprisonment. 
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Section 5 sets out the crime of unlawful 
sexual acts with a younger child. The penal- 
ty is up to twenty years paralleling the first 
degree sexual assault penalty. This section 
aims to protect the very young child from 
sexual abuse, while allowing for some sexual 
experimentation between persons very close 
in age. The age of the perpetrator could not 
be more than two years older before a 
sexual act with a child below twelve would 
trigger the provisions of this act. 

Section 6 defines and sets out the penalty 
for unlawful sexual acts with an older child. 
An older child is defined as being between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. A person 
who engages in a sexual act with a child be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen who is 
at least four years older is subject to the ten 
year penalty, if found guilty. 

Section 7 defines unlawful sexual act with 
a Ward and carries a five-year penalty. This 
provision would penalize a person who has a 
position of responsibility for, or a family or 
guardianship relationship to a child who 
uses that position as leverage to have sex 
with a minor under the age of eighteen. 

Section 8 sets out the definition and pun- 
ishment for Unlawful Sexual Acts with an 
inmate or patient and would establish a 
penalty of up to five years for the offense. 

Section 9 sets out Sexual Contact in the 
First Degree and establishes the penalty at 
three years. Sexual contact is defined as 
compelling a person to participate in or 
submit to a sexual contact, which is specifi- 
cally defined according to the bodily parts 
that are touched. 

Section 10 sets out Sexual Contact in the 
second degree and establishes the penalty at 
one year or $1,000.00 or both for this of- 
fense. 

Section 11 provides that the court may 
give an added penalty of up to one and one 
half times the maximum penalty if the per- 
petrator is a parent, grandparent, aunt or 
uncle of the victim. 

Section 12 provides that no child under 
age 18 may be prosecuted as an adult for any 
crime included in this act, except for sexual 
assault in the first degree. 

Section 13 is the repealer section. The fol- 
lowing sections would be repealed: forcible 
rape and carnal knowledge; false charges of 
unchastity; seduction and seduction by a 
teacher; adultery; incest; indecent acts with 
children, except for section (b) relating to 
enticing or luring children to a place to take 
indecent liberties; and fornication. 

Section 14 is the amendatory provision. 
Generally, current statutes that use the 
words rape or carnal knowledge would be 
amended to conform to the new language of 
the act. 

ORGANIZATIONS EXPRESSING WRITTEN SUP- 

PORT FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACT 4-69, 

SEXUAL ASSAULT REFORM ACT OF 1981 


D.C. League of Women Voters. 

National Women’s Political Caucus. 

Women’s Equity Action League. 

Jewish Community Council. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

D.C. Commission for Women, 

Rape Crisis Center. 

National Coalition Against Sexual 
sault. 

Child Advocacy Center. 

Womens Legal Defense Fund. 

District of Columbia Chief of Police. 

Children's Hospital Child Protection 
Center. 

D.C. Health Coalition. 

Libertarian Party. 

D.C. Commission on Human Rights. 


As- 
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Greater Washington Central Labor Coun- 
cil—AFL-CIO. 

Downtown Cluster of Congregations (12 
churches). 

National Institute for Women of Color. 

Council 26/AFPSCME. 

American Federation of Governmental 
Employees. 

The Gray Panthers. 

The Feminist Law Collective. 

Self-Determination for D.C. (54 organiza- 
tions). 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

D.C. Common Cause. 

National Capital Union Presbytery. 

International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers. 

American Bar Association. 

United Church of Christ—Office for 
Church in Society. 

National Conservative Political 
Committee. 


Action 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1981] 
JERRY FALWELL CoMEs TO TOWN 


Now comes Rev. Jerry Falwell, the Moral 
Majority’s leader, to ask Congress to veto a 
new District law on sexual activities because 
it is, Mr. Falwell says, “perverted.” He an- 
ticipates that some objection might be made 
to his request for Congress to intervene in 
local affairs, and he says that home rule 
does not include the right to legalize deca- 
dence. Mr. Falwell is being joined by some 
local supporters, including the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference. 

The merits of the legislation that Rev. 
Falwell opposes need not be argued—again— 
here. It is enough to say that local attention 
to the bill resulted in trimming certain sec- 
tions from it, notably a provision lowering 
the age of consent for teenagers involved in 
sexual activity. As it stands now, the bill de- 
criminalizes only homosexual acts and 
sodomy between consenting adults. This is 
what the city council and mayor approved, 
after much public outcry about the bill. Mr. 
Falwell is not shining a light on obscure leg- 
islation that lawmakers would sneak past 
District residents. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Falwell did not 
address his objections to the city council 
when it was considering the bill or to Mayor 
Barry before he signed it. Mr. Falwell’s 
focus is on Congress. His interest in this leg- 
islation, he admitted, is based on the fear 
that it might be a model for other cities. 
That is why he has asked Congress to over- 
ride the law by passing two other bills. 

Mr. Falwell’s views would have been ap- 
preciated before the city council. There are 
local residents who agree with him. Asking 
Congress to undo what locally elected offi- 
cials have decided is best for the city, how- 
ever, is to wreck the delicate balance of 
home rule. The D.C. government operates 
with a caution born of full knowledge that 
Congress can wipe out any local law or deci- 
sion it finds undesirable. Congress has so 
acted before, mainly in cases it thought di- 
rectly affected the federal interest. To have 
Congress begin taking action on a local 
matter now would make home rule a cha- 
rade and would take away much of the 
city’s limited claim to democratic rule. Con- 
gress, in its diplomatic way, should show 
Mr. Falwell the way to the District Building 
as it shows him and his proposal the way 
out. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield, and will the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DELLUMS) 
give the gentleman some additional 
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time so I might ask the gentleman a 
few questions about this particular 
bill? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I would be delight- 
ed to yield. 

I would like to say to my other 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON), not being a lawyer, 
do not make them too legal. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I would like to sug- 
gest to my distinguished colleague in 
that well that if the gentleman is seek- 
ing time and the gentleman is on the 
other side of the issue, I would appre- 
ciate it very much if the gentleman 
would receive the time from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M, 
CRANE). 

Mr. McKINNEY. If my chairman 
would yield for just a moment, per- 
haps the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PHILIP M. CRANE) can give me a 
minute or two. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. If the 
Speaker will permit, I would like to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON) such time as he may 
consume for the colloquy with the 
gentleman in the well. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON) is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. It 
may be that I might ask the other side 
of the aisle to yield to me as well, be- 
cause frankly I am right in the middle 
of this thing. I have been listening to 
the debate with great attention, and I 
am a little bit concerned about the 
issue. I have been watching it; I have 
been talking to people, anticipating 
that this was coming up. 

As a former prosecutor for some 6 
years and a lawyer for 9 years, I am 
not here to defend any of the modes 
of conduct that are being chastized or 
castigated by this bill, or which are 
being reformed by the bill that is 
before the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil. But I am concerned that, in the 
rush of some degree of emotionalism, 
perhaps many Members of Congress 
are not aware of what is actually in 
the District of Columbia Act 4-69. As a 
matter of fact, I had to try very hard 
to get a copy of this bill. I now have 
one. I have read it through several 
times, and I am under the impression 
that it might not be available to very 
many Members of Congress. 

And so I looked at it, and while I re- 
alize that there may be some failure in 
the bill to speak out against homosex- 
uality, for example, it does not in my 
reading of it—and perhaps the gentle- 
man from Illinois might wish to com- 
ment on this—it does not in my read- 
ing make legal any public displays of 
homosexuality or any lewd or lascivi- 
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ous conduct. Would the gentleman 
like to enlighten me on that point? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Yes, I 
would. Under the repealer provisions, 
that is, section 13 of the District of Co- 
lumbia bill, among other provisions of 
the District of Columbia Code that are 
repealed are 22-3001, for example, 
deals with the question of seduction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield two additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Section 22-3001 reads: 

If any person shall seduce and carnally 
know any female of previous chaste charac- 
ter, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one years, out of wedlock, such seduction 
and carnal knowledge shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor... . 

That provision of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code is specifically repealed in 
section 13 of the District of Columbia 
Council's bill under consideration. 
There are others also, including the 
one alluded to earlier dealing with the 
alteration of the penalties for rape. 

There are, in fact, several different 
provisions that have been repealed. 
So, in reading the bill it is not that 
one can find what are offensive refer- 
ences. One has to go to the existing 
District of Columbia Code and find 
out what is being repealed, and thus in 
effect is being decriminalized. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand the 
gentleman’s point, but my point is, in 
fact, that section 9(a) on page 12 of 
the enrolled version of the bill pro- 
vides that obscenity in public is a 90- 
day misdemeanor and actually is sub- 
ject to a 1 year term of imprisonment 
if involving a minor. Now, the point is 
that public obscenity is still illegal in 
this bill, and to say that there is no 
violation for such an offense is simply 
not correct. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. If I can re- 
claim the time for just a second on 
that point, I am not addressing the 
question of public obscenity. I am talk- 
ing about decriminalizing the seduc- 
tion of what is defined as a minor. I 
would like to ask my colleague from 
Connecticut in that connection, was 
he attempting to suggest that the 
State of Maryland has decriminalized 
the seduction of a minor? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If I could regain 
my time on this particular point, and 
the gentleman has been kind enough 
to yield to me—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I checked with 
volume 8, No. 3, 1979 edition of Family 
Planning/Population Reporter. It in- 
dicates that the age of consent in 
Maryland is 16, and that the age of 
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consent in Virginia is 14; and that all 
this Act 4-69 revision by the Council 
of the District of Columbia does is to 
conform to the surrounding law in 
making the age of consent the same as 
that of surrounding States. What is 
wrong with that? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Is the gen- 
tleman referring to the age of con- 
sent? Is he talking about for marriage? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, I am refer- 
ring to, generally speaking, the age of 
consent with reference to sexual 
crimes. If the gentleman would yield 
further, I would be happy to read him 
the exact provision in Maryland: 

It is illegal for anyone to have carnal 
knowledge of any female under 14; lesser 
crime for anyone 18 or older to know carnal- 
ly any female between 14 and 16; illegal for 
any female over 18 to know carnally any 
male under 14. 

So, the age of consent in Maryland 
for such a crime is 16 and in Virginia, 
without reading it, I would say it is 14. 
I am trying to understand for my own 
purposes what is wrong with this bill 
that is not wrong with the provisions 
of the law that exist in Maryland or 
Virginia. 

Furthermore, I would comment on 
the rumors that are going around in 
this House. Someone told me that this 
bill legalizes or decriminalizes incest. 
Yet, my review indicates that section 6 
makes an 8-year felony for incest. 

And, what is wrong with the testimo- 
ny of the women’s rights organizations 
who appeared before the D.C. Coun- 
cil? As I understand it, they pro- 
claimed that a sentence of life impris- 
onment for rape dissuaded most 
people from convicting a person for 
rape where a woman testified against 
a man, and they believed that while 
the man might deserve a life penalty, 
the jury might be more inclined to 
convict if the maximum sentence were 
defined in terms of not more than 20 
years. I suggest that a reduced sen- 
tence is better than no conviction at 
all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY) to 
respond to an earlier question. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would just like to respond just to clari- 
fy the record for the gentleman from 
Illinois in that I was merely trying to 
show that in any one of these issues, 
they move from State to State to 
State. What it really is, is the will of 
the people in those states that have 
built that set of rules, and the same 
rules should be allowed to take hold in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to my distinguished col- 
league from Louisiana (Mr. LIVING- 
STON). 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding. I 
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will simply sum up. I have gone 
through this bill extensively, and I am 
concerned again that. the Members of 
the House of Representatives simply 
have not taken the time to look at Dis- 
trict of Columbia Act 4-69. If they 
were to do that, they would realize 
that many of the rumors that have 
been promulgated about this particu- 
lar act are not as valid as they think. 

I have to say that I have been la- 
beled as a conservative. I am an ex- 
prosecutor, and I am not trying to 
defend homosexuality, incest, or any 
other deviation of mankind, but what 
I am trying to say is, let us not run 
away with the emotionalism of the 
hour, but carefully consider if we want 
to overturn an act which appears to 
have been rationally considered by a 
capable, deliberative body within the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his enormous contribution to 
these proceedings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE) has 30 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DELLUMS) has 22 minutes remain- 
ing. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to yield such time as 
he may consume to my colleague from 
Utah (Mr. MARRIOTT). 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. I rise with the 
utmost respect for my friends from 
California, the District of Columbia, 
and Maryland, and find this to be a 
very interesting subject. I have lis- 
tened intently to them for the most 
part of this debate. 

I would like to make just three 
points, and then enter into a colloquy, 
if I could, with the gentleman from 
California. First of all, we seem to 
have gotten carried away on the basic 
question, but that in this resolution 
we have been discussing home rule. It 
appears to me that there is not unlim- 
ited self-government in the District of 
Columbia; that in fact there is limited 
government at best. 

As I read section 601, it appears to 
me that Congress does have the au- 
thority, if I could read it, “to exercise 
its congressional right and authority 
as legislature for the District by enact- 
ing legislation for the District on any 
subject, whether within or out of the 
scope of legislative powers granted to 
the Council by this Act.” 

That means, I assume, we have au- 
thority to amend, to repeal, to do any- 
thing we want with any decision that 
comes from the Council. 

The gentleman from California set 
down three criteria that I would like 
to just address briefly. He indicated 
that unless the Council’s decision vio- 
lates the Constitution or violates 
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home rule or obstructs the Federal in- 
terest, then we ought not to be in- 
volved in discussing the issues. I would 
like to just make the point that I 
think many Members of the House, in- 
cluding this gentleman, believe that 
perhaps this decision does in fact ob- 
struct Federal interests. 

Let me just make a point that has 
been made before, but I would like to 
reiterate it. First of all, Washington is 
not just another city. It is in fact a 
rather unique city. It is the Nation’s 
Capital and it belongs to all the Amer- 
ican people, some 230 million—not just 
the 600,000 that we have been discuss- 
ing for several hours today. It is in 
fact a visible city, and I think that if 
there ought to be some standards in 
this country, that maybe Washington, 
D.C., ought to set those standards. 
The fact that other cities may have 
laws that are anything but becoming 
is not the point, and I think that this 
country has declined morally in many 
States as well as in the Capital City. 

There is a large concentration of 
Federal employees here and they have 
an interest as well in the criminal stat- 
utes. I suppose that decriminalization 
in the District of Columbia does have 
some kind of a spillover into Virginia 
and Maryland. The case was made by 
the previous speaker that all we are 
doing is bringing the laws in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in line with the laws of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. That is not the 
way I read it as I look at the statistics. 

Maybe the gentleman from Califor- 
nia would dispute this if it is not cor- 
rect. According to this handout I have 
received from the Delegate from 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Fauntroy, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland both have laws 
against adultery, laws against fornica- 
tion, and laws against sodomy. The 
Council’s decision, by a vote of 13-0, as 
I read it, liberalized homosexuality 
and basically legalized homosexuality 
and sodomy if consenting adults are 
involved. Second, it repeals the 1- and 
2-year penalty for adultery and forni- 
cation. That does not look to me like 
that is in line with the Virginia or the 
Maryland law, and I would like to 
have a comment on that. 

The final point I want to make is 
that if in fact the House has voted 
that we do want to make our position 
known on this issue, regardless of how 
we interpret home rule, the question 
then is, that has not been addressed 
today, is this: Has the Council liberal- 
ized the moral standards of the city? 
If this in fact is a Federal city, then 
we ought to be concerned on behalf of 
all Americans. 

What about the decisions of the 
Council? Have they in fact liberalized 
homosexuality and sodomy? Have 
they in fact liberalized adultery and 
fornication? Have they in fact limited 
sentences on rape? It seems to me if 
there is a 20 year maximum or a 20 
year sentence, which is a maximum 
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sentence, the average rapist may well 
serve only 1% or 2 years and be back 
on the street. 
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Have they in fact legalized the se- 
duction of children under the age of 
16? 

Well, I have never received in any of 
this debate today any clear answer to 
those questions, and I contend that 
many Members of the House have 
gone beyond the procedural question 
and are concerned, now that we have 
gotten to this point, and are asking, 
how bad is this new law that the 
Council has perpetrated upon us? 

If the law is a good one, I would 
stand with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DELLUMS), but if in fact it 
has liberalized the law to the point 
that we cannot accept it, then I have 
to take a different course. 

I might just mention in conclusion 
that one great statesman some years 
ago said that no nation can be great 
unless that greatness is built on the 
foundation of morality and decency. 
So I do not think any State or any 
Federal district has the right to lessen 
the laws that might promulgate more 
problems than we have now. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS) or the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Conyers) and just dis- 
cuss for a moment the decision of the 
Council itself and how bad the law is. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman first yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CONYERS). 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to very quickly read to 
the gentleman a few sentences that I 
think answers one of the major ques- 
tions—one among a number of them— 
that he has raised. 

Does this legislation effectively 
remove all sanctions against homosex- 
ual conduct in the District of Colum- 
bia? I have heard the gentleman refer 
to that continually. 

It not only does not do that; it in- 
creases the prohibitions. I emphasize 
this to my colleague. The penalty for 
forcible homosexual activity is dou- 
bled under this law. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I understand that 
to.be the case, but I have another 
question. à 

Mr. CONYERS. Is the gentleman 
opposed to that? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. No, absolutely not. 
But I would ask this question: 

What is the law in Washington, 
D.C., now regarding homosexuality 
and sodomy among consenting adults? 
What is the law in that regard? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, let me put it in 
just three sentences. 
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Mr. MARRIOTT. I understand what 
the gentleman said before. I under- 
stand what he said, that for forced sit- 
uations they have doubled the penal- 
ty, but what have they done to the 
adult consenting situation? Has that 
been liberalized, or is the penalty dif- 
ferent? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the 
law of the District of Columbia is the 
same in that regard, I will say to the 
gentleman, as it is in 40 other States. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. It is the same now 
or it will be the same when this bill 
passes? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. When this bill 
passes, it will be the same as it is in 40 
other States. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. So in fact they 
have liberalized those laws to comply 
with 40 other States? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. We have con- 
formed with 40 other States of the 
Union; yes. And as I suggested earlier, 
if we want to bring in a national law to 
apply to all of the States, I would cer- 
tainly recommend that the gentleman 
do that, and perhaps that would be 
the proper approach. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I understand that, 
but the point I am making is that they 
have liberalized that law in compari- 
son to what it was. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. We have in effect 
centralized it in that we have con- 
formed to what 40 States in their con- 
sidered judgment have felt should 
govern the situations in their commu- 
nities. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked the gentleman to yield becuase I 
think we have a 50-percent agreement. 
The gentleman applauds the new law 
that doubles the criminal penalties 
against homesexuality, but he de- 
plores that part of this law that makes 
it noncriminal for consenting adults; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. To be involved in 
homosexual activities, that is correct. 

Mr. CONYERS. Yes. We have come 
to agreement 50 percent of the way. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. But then the gen- 
tleman takes it away. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have heard the reference to the 
40 States that are in agreement. Ac- 
cording to the factsheet—and this was 
contributed by our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Mr. FAUNTROY)— 
outlining the State criminal code pen- 
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alties of the 50 States, I only count 25 
States that have  decriminalized 
sodomy among consenting adults; is 
that correct? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, as we indicat- 
ed, we conform generally to 40 other 
States, and I will stand corrected on 
25. We agree with half the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may reclaim my time, let me just make 
the point that under the present rec- 
ommendations by the Council, they 
would be substantially more liberal in 
Washington, D.C., than they would be 
in Maryland or Virginia; is that not 
the case? That is the case, as I under- 
stand it. 

There is one other question I would 
have for the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, and that is on section 11. Perhaps 
I am reading it wrong, but it appears 
to me that this law says, on the pros- 
ecution of persons under the age of 18, 
no person under age 18 may be pros- 
ecuted for crimes under this act 
except for the crime of sexual assualt 
in the first degree. 

Now, would the gentleman interpret 
what that means? Does that mean 
that on all these other cases, we 
cannot prosecute minors? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman indicated that he was ad- 
dressing a question to the gentleman 
from California. 

The position of the gentleman from 
California is abundantly clear on the 
floor of this Congress. I shall not, will 
not, and do not at this time engage the 
gentleman or anyone else on this floor 
on the substantive question of the law 
that was enacted by the City Council, 
because it is the position of this gen- 
tleman that this is wholly inappropri- 
ate and not correctly before this body. 

We are not at this moment a court 
of competent jurisidiction on this 
question, and it seems to me that at 
this moment this debate has achieved 
the level of absurdity. I underscore 
that point. It is not the question at 
this point, and we ought not to be ad- 
dressing those issues. 

I stated to the gentleman that it is 
the position of this gentleman that if 
we are going to entertain this matter, 
it ought to be in the framework of the 
three points we established. If I do not 
have that assurance, I should not be 
making a statement, and I shall not 
then step outside those three criteria. 
I will go down in flames on that point. 

Unless the gentleman will propound 
his question in the framework of the 
three criteria, I will not dignify it with 
an answer to his response. The point is 
that I had a 30-minute debate with my 
colleague, and I stated unequivocally 
what the position of the gentleman 
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from California was on this matter. I 
cannot reply in debate or discuss in 
detail or at any length the provisions 
or sections of the District of Columbia 
Act 4-69, unless we believe it is uncon- 
stitutional or it violates the Home 
Rule Act or it is an obstruction of the 
Federal interest, and the gentleman 
from Utah has not made a point in 
any of those areas. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may reclaim my time, I think I at least 
tried to make the case that some of us 
are in doubt that this question of ob- 
structing the Federal interest has been 
dealt with. I think that article 1, sec- 
tion 8, paragraph 601, gives the au- 
thority to deal with the question. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further on that. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. That is my posi- 
tion, and as long as I, along with other 
Members of the House, believe there 
are some possible Federal interests in- 
volved, I think that is what this debate 
is going to come down on. I contend to 
the gentleman that most Members of 
the House, I think, would agree with 
that, and that is why this Chamber is 
empty today, because their minds 
have been made up on this issue. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARRIOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, let me repeat for the umpteenth 
time that we are not here challenging 
whether we have the authority. That 
is clearly in the law. We are not sug- 
gesting that we have the responsibil- 
ity. Responsibility flows from the au- 
thority in the act. 

The only question is, what is the cri- 
teria we have established to carry out 
our judgment with respect to what we 
do in these areas? 

Mr. Speaker, that is the point we 
have been debating in this regard, and 
the gentleman from California has 
made his position abundantly clear to 
every Member on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. That is the proce- 
dural question. 

Mr. DELLUMS. This is more than 
procedural; that is conceptual. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply say that there is a possibility 
that this legislation obstructs the Fed- 
eral interest, and that is one of the cri- 
teria. That is the point on which I am 
hanging the statement that I make 
today. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman makes his statement on the 
obstruction of Federal interest. I lis- 
tened carefully to the debate, and he 
has not made his argument. He has as- 
serted his case, but he has not made 
the argument. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. How can we? I say 
that because you have not discussed 
the particular legislation that was 
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passed by the Council. To me, that is 
where the issue hangs. 

Does the legislation that the Council 
passed have a tendency to obstruct the 
Federal interest? Some of us claim 
that it does. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire as to the amount of time re- 
maining on this side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DELLUMS) has 22 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) 
has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from the District of Colum- 
bia (Mr. FAUNTROY). 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
during the course of our proceedings 
today I have raised objection to the ef- 
forts to discharge the committee from 
its properly exercised responsibility to 
consider House Resolution 208, and we 
failed. Arguments on the floor on the 
question of home rule have been elo- 
quently put, and while I did not 
choose that we should resolve our- 
selves now into the committee or the 
Council of the District of Columbia to 
consider the substance of District of 
Columbia 4-69, we are here, and I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Livincston) for at 
least raising questions about the sub- 
stance of this legislation. 

As I indicated at an earlier time, had 
the Members of this Congress been 
with the City Council when it held 
hearings on this measure, it would 
know that we had been provided with 
considerable fiction as to what in fact 
this act does, and this debate after- 
wards gives us at least some opportuni- 
ty to replace that fiction with fact. 
The fact is that many Members are 
not on the floor of the House today 
and have closed their minds because 
they have been led to believe that this 
act repeals the statute under which 
one colleague of ours was arrested in 
the Longworth Building. That is not 
true. 

They are under the impression that 
this statute effectively removes all 
sanctions against homosexual conduct 
in the District of Columbia. That is 
not true; that is fiction. The fact is 
that the act, as the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Conyers) has indicat- 
ed, does not eliminate all prohibitions 
against homosexual conduct. Indeed 
the act increases the prohibition. The 
penalty for forcible homosexual activi- 
ty is doubled. 

The District law on prostitution is 
amended to prohibit homosexual as 
well as heterosexual practices. The 
laws prohibiting statutory rape have 
been expanded to prohibit sexual con- 
duct, including homosexual conduct 
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with boys as well as girls, whereas it 
now only protects young girls from 
sexual abuse. Further, regarding the 
law against homosexual public con- 
duct, that remains in force. 

The Members need to understand 
that section 22-3502 of the District of 
Columbia Code would be repealed by 
the proposal. Section 22-3502 provides 
a 10-year maximum penalty for cer- 
tain sexual conduct when applied to 
heterosexual as well as homosexual ac- 
tivity. Indeed it applies to conduct by 
and between married parties carried 
out in the privacy of their bedroom. 
The context of other laws remain on 
the books and will be on the books. 
The only prohibition removed by this 
repeal is that applying to adult, con- 
sensual, private, noncommercial activi- 
ty. While that conduct could be homo- 
sexual in character, most of it is het- 
erosexual, and much of that is be- 
tween married people. 

Members of this Congress have been 
led to believe that this law would 
repeal statutes prohibiting adultery 
and fornication. The bill does not 
remove all sanctions regarding adul- 
tery and fornication. Adultery remains 
a consideration in the child custody 
and property disposition aspects of di- 
vorce cases, as does fornication in pa- 
ternity cases. What is repealed is the 
1-year maximum criminal penalty for 
fornication and the 2-year maximum 
penalty for adultery. 

It has been suggested that this law 
reduces the penalty for forcible rape 
from life imprisonment to 20 years in 


jail. That is in fact true. But had the 
Members of this Congress sat as a city 
council, as did those who were elected 
sat, they would know that every single 


women’s group that is concerned 
about forcible rape that testified 
urged that this be done because of the 
fact that the present law discourages 
the conviction and sentencing of those 
who have committed these heinous 
acts. 

Had the District of Columbia Com- 
mission on Women had an opportuni- 
ty to testify before this Congress, had 
the Rape Crisis Center, had the 
Women’s League Defense Fund, or 
had the D.C., State, Federal, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club had 
an opportunity to testify before this 
Congress, they would have urged us 
that for the protection of women in 
our Nation’s Capital, what the City 
Council has in fact done is to set a 20- 
year sentence that will see to it that 
judges, prosecutors, and juries will 
not be shy about convicting persons 
guilty of these heinous acts. 

I could go on, Mr. Speaker, but let 
me say that I, as the Members know, 
am a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, and I represent the people of the 
District of Columbia in this forum. I 
also participate in major policy de- 
bates in the city and among the people 
of the city, and I vigorously urge the 
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adoption of my personal views. My 
views are not always accepted. Howev- 
er, once the people have made their 
choice by initiative or by referendum, 
and through their elected officials, I 
have always respected that choice. It 
seems to me that that is the democrat- 
ic process, and to do otherwise sug- 
gests that justice, equality, and fair 
play in an orderly society are mere 
rhetoric that we use with respect to 
the citizens around the country but 
not with respect to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

So I would urge my colleagues to 
take a close look at what the City 
Council has in fact done and to 
ignore—I will not call them “lies,” be- 
cause lies are told with the deliberate 
intent of deceiving, and I do not 
accuse those who have told Members 
of this Congress that if they vote to 
sustain the committee on this ques- 
tion, they are voting to legalize homo- 
sexuality and eliminate penalties for 
sodomy, of lying, because they are not 
lying. 
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I would rather suggest they are 
acting out of ignorance of what, in 
fact, the law does. Had the women 
who testified before the committee 
and had the prosecutors testified 
before the committee and the general 
counsel of the police department who 
testified in favor of these measures 
had an opportunity to speak to the 
City Council here assembled, then per- 
haps we would be as enlightened as 
were the members of the Council who 
passed this, and as was the committee 
from which this measure has been dis- 
charged, who listened to a small meas- 
ure of testimony with respect to the 
substance of this act. 

The final question, therefore, is: Are 
we to say to the American people and, 
indeed, to ourselves, that we have no 
second-class citizens in this country 
except those who live in the District of 
Columbia, and we have one-man one- 
vote for all Americans, except those of 
us who live here and the citizens of 
the District of Columbia have no right 
that the citizens of this country are 
bound to respect? That is the ultimate 
home rule question. But while we act 
on that in the judgment which will be 
taken on this measure, I hope that we 
would act intelligently and informed 
and not from ignorance and having 
been misled. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CONYERS). 

Mr. CONYERS. I just want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, D.C. His legal interpretation 
about the effect of the broadening of 
the ability to prosecute under this new 
proposed District of Columbia law is 
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absolutely correct. I applaud the gen- 
tleman’s very clear description. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. PRITCH- 
ARD). 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman and say he has 
made a very clear case. I think he has 
hit right on the issue. 

As far as whether people are here, or 
listening, or they have already made 
up their minds, I think the gentleman 
and I both know that this is a very 
easy vote, it is a cheap vote to give the 
moral majority, and one that does not 
affect your home district, and you 
would just as soon not have somebody 
beating you over the head in the next 
election when there are a lot of Mem- 
bers on the Hill that are just taking a 
duck on this one. I am sorry, but I do 
support the gentleman and I think he 
has made a very clear case. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FAUNTROY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not speaking to the points that have 
just been raised by the previous speak- 
er, I think we all feel in this House 
that we must uphold morality and 
standards of honor and justice. 

But my own State of New Jersey has 
laws that are remarkably similar to 
the ones that are being proposed and 
have been agreed to by the committee, 
and have been proposed by the Coun- 
cil. My own view is that these acts 
that are described are reprehensible, 
deplorable, and saddening. 

However, that which takes place in 
private between consenting adults is 
nobody’s business. It is an invasion of 
privacy. 

At one time in New Jersey we even 
had laws concerning relations between 
married couples. People can go so far 
to invade the privacy of others. 

However, I would certainly not vote 
as I have, except that I understand 
that this law proposed by the Council 
is concerned about behavior in public 
and that public lewdness and lascivi- 
ous behavior will not be tolerated in 
this city and should not be tolerated 
in this city. 

I am happy to see that it is going to 
be a 90-day sentence or 1 year if that 
lewd and obscene behavior involves a 
minor. That, I think, is a sound differ- 
ence between invasion of privacy and 
debasement of society. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman. 
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Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I have no 
further requests for time, and I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DyMALLY). 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYMALLY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
CRANE) stated that his disapproval res- 
olution does not violate the concept of 
home rule because language restric- 
tions are oftentimes attached to the 
annual appropriation bills for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He went on to cite 
examples such as the provision prohib- 
iting the use of funds to implement a 
hiring system that uses a drawing to 
rank prospective police officers and 
firefighters who pass the written test; 
the restriction on the transfer of 
sludge outside the District of Colum- 
bia; and the denial of funds for the 
local gambling board. 

Let me make it very clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that certainly Congress can 
and does place restrictions on the use 
of funds, but there is really no com- 
parison between restrictions on the 
use of money and the disapproval of a 
local ordinance which has been ap- 
proved by locally elected officials. Let 
me explain why. 

With respect to the police and fire 
hiring policy, the language placed in 
the appropriation bill does indeed pro- 
hibit the city from implementing the 
system of a drawing to determine the 
selection order of those who pass the 
written test. But this system was put 
in place as an administrative matter 
by the Mayor with the City Council’s 
consent. It did not go through the 
lengthy process which gives all those 
who wish a chance to be heard on an 
issue and results in an ordinance that 
comes from those most directly in- 
volved. 

On the second issue, the House 
merely provided a temporary 60-day 
delay in the transporting of sludge to 
a new landfill. That is much different 
than completely turning around a 
statute that has been debated and ap- 
proved by the local legislature and 
chief executive. Concerning the gam- 
bling board, there was no language in 
the appropriation bill prohibiting the 
use of funds for implementing the 
gambling initiative. The House did ab- 
solutely nothing on that proposal. 

So the gentlemen’s argument that 
his disapproval resolution does noth- 
ing more than what is done through 
language on appropriation bills is spu- 
rious and not supported by the facts. 

Let me say at this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, that even though language provi- 
sions are included on appropriation 
bills, many Members feel that it is 
wrong for the Congress to dictate how 
the local government should spend 
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revenues which, for the most part, are 
raised from taxes, fees, and charges 
imposed on local residents. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize this is an emo- 
tional issue and that many of the 
points in D.C. Act 4-69 may not have 
been fully explained. And although 
the Congress has the authority to 
place language in an appropriations 
measure that limits the use of funds 
or delays an effective date, there can 
be no question in anyone’s mind that 
such language provisions are entirely 
different than disapproving a local or- 
dinance—one that has received the 
benefit of public hearings and the 
leadership and approval of a locally 
elected mayor and city council. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts do not sup- 
port the comparison the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) at- 
tempted to make earlier, and even if 
the facts were accurate, one wrong 
does not justify another. Regardless, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s disap- 
proval resolution goes deeper in that it 
pierces the veil of integrity as far as 
the issue of local self-government and 
home rule are concerned. 

It is clear that the government of 
the District of Columbia acted within 
its authority in passing the Sexual As- 
sault Reform Act. In doing so, it was 
acting within the authority which it 
was granted under the Home Rule Act 
of 1973. Passage of this resolution of 
disapproval would be a clear and dan- 
gerous violation of home rule. 

Although since 1973 there have been 
10 resolutions of disapproval consid- 
ered, in only one instance, when the 
Council attempted to dictate location 
of chanceries, was such a resolution 
passed and the law overturned. In that 
instance, there was a clear and com- 
pelling Federal interest. I do not be- 
lieve such a case can be made here. 

It should be noted that some 24 
States have enacted provisions regard- 
ing sexual assault and sexual conduct 
among consenting adults which are 
consistent with the law passed by the 
istrict of Columbia City Council. 
Beyond this fact though, this act nei- 
ther violates the Constitution, exceeds 
the authority granted under home 
rule, nor violates a Federal interest. 

It is a sad day when the clarion call 
of a small band of zealots in this body 
railroad legitimately enacted laws be- 
cause those laws do not meet “their” 
standard of morality. The single- 
minded nature of this resolution will 
make a mockery of progress toward 
home rule here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Passage of this disapproval 
will assure the residents of this city 
that for all the talk about home rule, 
and the need to encourage self-govern- 
ance, the Congress remains ready to 
step in whenever it is so inclined to 
second-guess the actions of this city’s 
lawfully elected government. 

Such a mixture of morality and hy- 
pocrisy should be odious to the Mem- 
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bers of this body. I strongly urge the 
defeat of this resolution. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
think a case against this resolution 
has been made in a very eloquent 
manner by the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. MCKINNEY). 

If I may, I should just like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE) one question which is hypo- 
thetical. I have just received word that 
the Illinois Legislature has abolished 
the police department in the gentle- 
man’s city of Prospect and replaced it 
with State police. What would be the 
gentleman’s reaction to that? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYMALLY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. 
CRANE). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. I would be 
very keenly distressed. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I think he has just 
made a case against his resolution, be- 
cause what we have before us here is 
not whether that act by the City 
Council is proper, or moral, or legal, it 
is whether they have complied with 
Federal law. It seems to me that we 
are passing moral judgment on legal 
principles. 

The only questions I think we need 
to ask and answer are the following: 

Has the action of the city exceeded 
the powers granted it under the Home 
Rule Act? 

Has the city on the face of this 4-69 
Act clearly violated any constitutional 
principle? 

Third, has the city interfered in a 
Federal question or obstructed the 
Federal interests? 

If there ever was a case of colonial 
mentality, in my judgment it is exem- 
plified in this piece of legislation 
before us today. It seems to me so hyp- 
ocritical that Members who come from 
States with a lottery would vote 
against. a lottery, especially those from 
Maryland and Virginia. 

The question then that is before us, 
and the one that should be of interest 
especially to Members on the other 
side of the aisle—over the last 20 years 
I have heard them talk about local ini- 
tiative and States’ rights, and this 
seems to me a violation of local initia- 
tive. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYMALLY, Yes, I yield on the 
gentleman's time. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. On my own 
time, then. 

I would remind the gentleman that 
Mount Prospect, Ill., is a totally inap- 
propriate parallel with Washington, 
D.C. The gentleman’s distress may 
have some basis but, on the other 
hand, that is an issue to be taken up 
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with the 50 States if he wants to 
repeal article I, section 8 of our Con- 
stitution and its mandate to the Mem- 
bers of this body, which is explicit and 
abundantly clear, just as the home 
rule bill is abundantly clear on the re- 
sponsibilities this body has. It is tax 
dollars from our area which go to un- 
derwrite the costs of this city to a very 
substantial amount, not the other way 
around. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I do not want to dis- 
pute the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, but the fact of the 
matter is that this city, this District is 
subsidizing the Federal Government. 
This District pays in more taxes to the 
Federal Government than it receives, 
so that is not an exactly accurate 
statement. 

If we feel so keenly it seems to me 
one of the things we should do is ade- 
quately finance the city in proportion 
to the amount of money they give the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ParRIS). 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding. I would 
just like to address the question to the 
previous speaker who has frankly con- 
fused me modestly in his comments in 
his reference to the lottery in my own 
State of Virginia. Will the gentleman 
clarify? 

Mr. DYMALLY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I was referring to 
Maryland. 

Mr. PARRIS. The gentleman includ- 
ed the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
which I have the privilege of serving, 
and I was confused on that point. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I meant Maryland. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his clarification and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to my distinguished col- 
league from Michigan (Mr. CONYERS). 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
one thing that is abundantly clear is 
that the rule that permits, on a major- 
ity vote, a committee to be discharged 
must be changed, and I will initiate 
that process within the Democratic 
Caucus immediately. I am ashamed on 
behalf of the leadership of the Con- 
gress that on this critical question in- 
volving 900,000 people, on this ques- 
tion involving the integrity of the 
committee process, I find myself first 
of all strapped by not being able to 
summon the Members to the floor for 
debate. Second, I then hear the gentle- 
man from Illinois pointing to the lack 
of people on ‘the floor, of which there 
are presently less than 50, and have 
been ever since my last quorum call, 
and asserting that that is because ev- 
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erybody understands the law and have 
made up their minds. Well, the one 
thing that this debate has proven, 
even though it has been aborted again 
by the person who intervened with 
this absurd proceeding, is that nobody 
understands what the law is. We can, 
at least, have it reduced to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that we can 
review the law that actually increases 
the penalty, broadens the protection 
against those who are the persons who 
may be victims of sex crimes, and 
then, when the highest legislative 
body in the United States of America 
comes to debate this, with nobody un- 
derstanding precisely what we are 
doing in overturning a full commit- 
tee’s action and a council that has 
worked and had a number of hearings 
for a great amount of time, what does 
this say about concern on the national 
level? I approach my colleagues now as 
chairman of the Criminal Justice Sub- 
committee, which happens to be hold- 
ing hearings on the Federal Criminal 
Code, of which sex assaults and sex 
crimes are a part. What is the Federal 
law, and who in Congress would like to 
move this position being put forward 
into the Federal law? 

A call to my subcommittee will 
reveal that there is not one pending 
sex crime bill in the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to my col- 
league from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. I have one ques- 
tion I would like to ask. Does this 
newly proposed bill, the Council’s bill, 
increase or decrease the penalty for 
public lewdness, lascivious behavior, et 
cetera? 

Mr. CONYERS. I would have to 
yield to the counsel for the committee 
for a precise answer on that. I would 
say to the gentlewoman that as soon 
as I get that I will put it in the 
RECORD. 

This bill clearly extends the protec- 
tion and the coverage for victims of 
sex crimes. It extends the penalty for 
public sex crimes. It makes it clear in a 
way, especially in terms of forceable 
rape, that we now have classes of the 
crime of rape that were not covered by 
the previous simplistic version, which 
was the very simple and the most 
gross act. Now it includes those who 
may be seduced or who are not compe- 
tent to know what they are doing, who 
have not finally given their consent, 
and other fiduciary capacities in 
which persons might be taken advan- 
tage of by both sexes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. CONYERS. Finally, I would 
point out to my colleagues that the 
Federal Criminal Code legislation 
passed in the full Committee of the 
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Judiciary, and by the other body in 
the previous term, fully contemplates 
the thrust of this law which we are so 
busy turning over and taking apart. 
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So I suggest to the Members that 
what we are doing here today in this 
process is an incredible disservice to 
the committee procedure, that we are 
acting in an area in which our unfa- 
miliarity has now been publicly spread 
upon the record, to the embarrass- 
ment of most of the Members here. 
We do not know what is in the bill. It 
has been distorted. Thanks are due to 
a valiant few. I salute the gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the 
committee, the Delegate from Wash- 
ington, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
and a handful of others who have 
spent time trying to bring truth and 
light to this measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE) has 13 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from California 
eat DELLUMS) has 2 minutes remain- 
ng. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
ParRIs). 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to simply 
make a technical point that was ad- 
dressed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan just a few moments ago in his ex- 
pression of his intent to approach the 
problems of the procedures set out in 
the home rule bill as it relates to the 
discharge petition by one Member. 

I submit to the gentleman that I 
would hope that he would not pursue 
that. 

In 1973, when home rule was adopted, 
we debated that particular point at some 
great length and the suggestion was 
made that if any single Member of this 
body feels constrained to do so, a dis- 
charge petition can be brought. That is 
why we are here today. 

The point I make to the gentleman 
is that it is not likely, in most in- 
stances, that, without great support on 
that motion, there would be a majori- 
ty of the Members of this body who 
would support that petition. 

So what I submit, for the sake of ar- 
gument, at least, that in most in- 
stances if you can get 218 or more 
Members to vote for a petition to dis- 
charge, you can sure get 10 or 20 or 50, 
or whatever is the appropriate 
number, to go on that petition. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the gentleman is concerned 
with this point. But that is precisely 
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what I was struggling to make clear. 
You do not need 218 Members to dis- 
charge. Unlike every other discharge 
requirement under the rules of the 
House of Representatives, you need a 
simple majority vote. That, precisely, is 
what I propose to remedy. 

Mr. Speaker, one last thing. I have 
just been handed the following note 
by a citizen of the District of Colum- 
bia, and I feel that this is a sincere ex- 
pression of the concern for what is 
happening to the democratic process, 
particularly in the context of our floor 
debate on the resolution of disapprov- 
al. 

The text of the note follows: 

OCTOBER 1, 1981. 
Hon. RONALD DELLUMs, 
2136 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. DELLUMS; Having just witnessed 
your impassioned defense of the right of the 
people of the District of Columbia to deter- 
mine their own way of life, I would like to 
express my profound admiration and re- 
spect for your efforts on this issue. 

Freedom and democracy have sustained 
two setbacks today, as the members of the 
greatest democratic body in the world have 
acted to remove from a group of citizens the 
right to self-determination, and the right to 
act as one wishes in the sanctuary of his 
own home. 

Your attempt to enlighten the piously 
“moral” members of the House on. this 
cause was eloquent, thoughtful, and most 
importantly, right. I share your belief that 
twenty months, twenty years, twenty dec- 
ades from now, the history books will reflect 
the extreme danger that was posed by this 
action of the House, and will show that on 
future occasions, our representatives were 
able to exercise the good judgment that is 
imbedded in their trust. 

Mr. PARRIS. I thank the gentleman 

for his contribution, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 
è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
oppose this motion to discharge the 
resolution of disapproval of D.C. Act 
4-69 from the District of Columbia 
Committee, and therefore will vote for 
the motion to lay it on the table. 

The District of Columbia Sexual As- 
sault Act, passed unanimously by the 
D.C. City Council on July 14, 1981, 
makes certain changes in the D.C. 
criminal law of which many people, in- 
cluding myself, disapprove. 

It is not the specific provisions of 
the act, however, that make a differ- 
ence here. What is at issue today is 
the appropriate exercise of Congress 
authority over legislation passed by 
the District. The disapproval resolu- 
tion asks us to revoke home rule. 
Under the Home Rule Act Congress 
has authority to “amend or 
repeal * * * any act passed by the 
Council.” The District of Columbia 
Committee has, however, exercised its 
oversight functions carefully, using 
reasonable criteria to determine in 
which cases congressional interference 
is justified. 

When considering such cases, the 
committee says it considers whether 
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the District’s legislation first, violates 
the Constitution; second, exceeds the 
authority granted in the Home Rule 
Act; or third, obstructs a clear Federal 
interest. Obviously, the Council’s 
action is not unconstitutional, nor 
does it exceed the limits stipulated in 
the Home Rule Act. I do not believe 
that it interferes in a Federal ques- 
tion, or obstructs the Federal interest. 

It does, however, unreasonably inter- 
fere with the local decisionmaking au- 
thority of the District of Columbia. 

Forty States now have laws nearly 
similar to D.C. Act 4-69. Although pro- 
ponents of the resolution of disapprov- 
al claim we must maintain a stricter 
standard for the District because it is 
the Nation’s showplace. But I am more 
concerned about another example we 
are in danger of setting today. 

I have traditionally favored de- 
creased Federal interference in local 
affairs. I will continue to do so. There- 
fore, I will not vote to change a local 
decision. 

Surely none of us would tolerate 
congressional interference in such 
matters in our home States and cities. 
I do not like Congress telling my town 
of Golden Valley how to write its 
ordinances. I believe that the citizens 
of Washington deserve like consider- 
ation. 

I think anyone truly committed to 

the principle of local decisionmaking 
should admit that Congress has no 
business overturning a matter, howev- 
er repugnant, that has already been 
properly dealt with by the D.C. Coun- 
cil, and does not violate the Constitu- 
tion. I urge a vote for the motion to 
table it against the resolution to disap- 
prove.e@ 
@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue before the House today is wheth- 
er Congress should act to interfere 
with the operation of the government 
of the District of Columbia and with 
implementation of legislation duly en- 
acted by the elected government of 
the District. 

We do not face an easy question. 
The relationship between Congress 
and the District is not the same as 
that between Congress and the States. 
The Constitution explicitly grants 
Congress broad legislative jurisdiction 
over the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. Congress, 
however, has acted to use that consti- 
tutional authority to provide for the 
principle of home rule which governs 
the District of Columbia today. Under 
the provisions of law enacted by Con- 
gress, the District elects a city council 
and a mayor which function as the 
legislature and Governor do in the 
States. 

Congress retains the right under 
Public Law 93-198, the Home Rule 
Act, to review all legislation passed by 
the District government. 

The ranking member of the House 
Committee on the District of Colum- 
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bia, our distinguished Republican col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. McKinney), has stated quite 
well during this debate that Congress 
should consider legislation enacted by 
the District government in light of 
three major questions: 

First, does the action of the city vio- 
late the Constitution? 

Second, does the action exceed au- 
thority granted by the Home Rule Act 
and other legislation enacted by Con- 
gress? 

Third, does the action violate a clear 
Federal interest? 

The Federal interest involved is the 
efficient operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The question we face is: 
Does the legislation which is the sub- 
ject of the resolution before us today 
interfere with the operation of the 
Federal Government in Washington? 
My duty to my constituents in Minne- 
sota requires that I evaluate the legis- 
lation, not as if I were a member of 
the D.C. City Council, but in terms of 
the Federal interest in the operation 
of the National Government. 

Tested by those three standards, the 
resolution before us falls short. The 
District of Columbia Council action 
does not violate the Constitution, it 
does not exceed the authority of the 
Home Rule Act, and it does not violate 
the Federal interest in the effective 
operation of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Consequently, I must concur with 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia that the resolution before us 
today is inappropriate and I must vote 
against the resolution of disapproval, 
House Resolution 208.@ 

è Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, in 
his leadership of the floor debate for 
support of the District of Columbia's 
Sexual Assault Reform Act (D.C. Act 
4-69), the gentleman from California, 
the Honorable Mr. DELLUMs, speaks 
both eloquently and correctly about 
the issue before this body. I commend 
him for his efforts, his grasp of the 
many elements of the question we ad- 
dress, and his respect for the rights of 
the people, not only from the District 
of Columbia, but from across the land. 
Also, I commend the gentleman from 
Connecticut, the Honorable Mr. 
McKinney, for his efforts and dedica- 
tion as ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, both on the House floor today, 
and in committee since the beginning 
of his tenure in Congress. At the con- 
clusion of this debate, I hope that 
many more Members of this body will 
join across the aisle to reject House 
Resolution 208, which is a resolution 
whose provisions and implications are 
both very serious and very dangerous. 

Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. MCKINNEY 
have, I believe, placed the issue in the 
proper perspective. They have cited 
the questions that came before the 
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Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia that would make the rejection of 
D.C. Act 4-69 justifiable. They asked if 
the Sexual Reform Act violates the 
Constitution. Obviously, if the provi- 
sions of the act are placed in the laws 
of 25 other States around the country, 
they do not. They asked if the act ex- 
ceeds the authority granted by the 
Home Rule Act of 1973. It does not. 
They asked if it is in clear violation of 
the Federal interest. It is not. And yet, 
at this time, there is the very real pos- 
sibility that, at the end of this day, 
D.C. Act 4-69 will be on its way across 
town to the D.C. City Council Cham- 
bers again, rejected by this body. 

The issues that confront us in this 
debate are many. Clearly, there are 
those who see it as a moral issue. To a 
degree, they are right. There are those 
who view it as a legal issue. It is that, 
too. But from the standpoint of the 
Federal authority the legal questions 
have been satisfied. The grounds by 
which we may send this bill back to 
the city are covered. The city is in no 
violation of those requirements. 
Surely we must see that. 

If we take up the matter on moral 
grounds then we must ask, is this body 
the place for such a debate on an issue 
of this kind? I think not. This ques- 
tion, because it in no way violates Fed- 
eral law, belongs in the province and 
the domain of the State, and, in this 
case, of the District of Columbia. It is 
not for us to legislate their morality, 
or their criminal code as it relates to it 
so long as it does not violate Federal 
law. Rather than assault the moral 


element of the question, we should re- 
spect the right of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s citizens to make their own 
judgments. This law is not ground 


breaking or unique. Indeed, it is 
merely an attempt by the District of 
Columbia to move into line with half 
our States, which have already recog- 
nized the privacy of relations between 
consenting adults. May I point out to 
the gentleman from Illinois who leads 
the debate for discharge that it was 
his own State which first recognized 
this right, and, in 1961 brought it into 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of the House, 
I urge you to consider the argument 
put forth by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DELLUMS. Consider that 
this bill in no way infringes on the au- 
thority of the Congress, that it is not 
the right of the Congress to legislate 
over this matter. Merely, because the 
people of the District of Columbia are 
not your constituents, do not abuse 
their right to self determination, to 
make up their own minds as citizens of 
America, because it is convenient for 
you. To do so is an infringement upon 
the rights of the District of Columbia, 
upon the rights of her citizens, and 
upon the rights granted simply 
through living in a democracy such as 
ours.@ 
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Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the gentleman from Illinois 
whether he chooses to close out the 
debate? 

The gentleman from California only 
has 2 minutes remaining. So I would 
like to get some idea as to how the 
gentleman chooses to proceed. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Yes, I 
would indeed like to close out the 
debate from this side. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee is 
short of time, I realize, and requested 
that I yield him 2 additional minutes. 
I am more than happy to do that, and 
then I will finish our presentation. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, might 
I engage the gentleman for a brief col- 
loquy on that matter? 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. DELLUMS. The gentleman on 
this side has 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PHILIP 
M. CRANE) has 11 minutes remaining. 
The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS) has 2 minutes remaining. 

The gentleman from Illinois has the 
right to close debate. I understand the 
gentleman has stated that he would 
yield 2 of his minutes to the gentle- 
man from California, which would 
mean 4 minutes for the gentleman 
from California and 9 minutes for the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DELLUMS. The gentleman from 
California would like to ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, in 
the spirit of his original offer, maybe 
we could split the difference, the gen- 
tleman from California taking 6 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Illinois 
taking 7 minutes, and we will close out 
the debate. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. All right. 
Why not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS) is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I first 
would like to thank my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
for yielding time for us to close out 
this debate. The debate has been 
devoid of rancor and anger, and the 
gentleman from California appreciates 
that very much. But I would like to 
add that I believe this is perhaps one 
of the most tragic moments that I 
have found myself in as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and 
that is with all due respect to the 
Members who support the resolution 
of disapproval, House Resolution 208. 

I think that what we are doing here 
is significantly challenging the notion 
of democratic processes. I think that 
we are significantly challenging the 
whole notion of home rule. As a 
matter of fact, I would assert that at 
this very moment, home rule is a sham 
and a fraud as it is perceived by the 
majority of my colleagues in the 
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House of Representatives. Home rule 
is not a reality. The residents of the 
District of Columbia continue to be in 
a colony, the District of Columbia. We 
only give illusion to freedom and de- 
mocracy, only when it is convenient. 
But when we choose to proselytize, we 
challenge the District. When we 
choose to address a controversial issue 
that cannot as easily be addressed at 
the Federal level, we challenge the 
District of Columbia. When we wanted 
to make a significant point without 
any significant risk to ourselves politi- 
cally, then we thought home rule, be- 
cause residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia do not send us to office. In 
fact, they send a gentleman who does 
not even have a vote on the floor of 
Congress. He can only speak. 

So I think that home rule is a sham. 
I think that what we have done all day 
here underscores the notion that 
home rule is no longer a reality, that 
we give lip service to this. So let all of 
the Facist nations in the world under- 
stand that we do not really believe in 
democracy unless it is convenient. Let 
all of the nations that we challenge, 
who are undemocratic in the process- 
es, hear loud and clear that the U.S. 
Congress also does not care about free- 
dom, and justice, and dignity within 
the framework of a representative 
form of government embodying demo- 
cratic principles, because it is not con- 
venient. Let everyone understand that 
we are guided more by political consid- 
erations than we are the caring of 
human freedoms. Let people under- 
stand that we write laws where the 
labels appear to do justice to people, 
but in reality the implementation of 
those laws leave a great deal to be de- 
sired. 

This gentleman is in the progressive 
wing of the body politic, referred to by 
some as the Don Quixote of Capitol 
Hill, perhaps. But this gentleman will 
continue to tilt at windmills if those 
windmills speak to the very essence of 
our human lives, and that is the right 
of people to express themselves within 
the framework of the democratic proc- 
ess. 

So 8 years ago we said, “you people 
can have home rule,” but today we are 
saying, “But we have you somewhere 
between freedom and servitude, and 
today we choose to place you in servi- 
tude.” 

There is no dignity in that position. 
There is no integrity in that. position. I 
would submit, with all due respect, 
there is no honesty in that position. 
The fact that we are devoid of an audi- 
ence here speaks to the reality that 
my distinguished colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, was perfectly 
current when he said that “my col- 
leagues are being stampeded into a po- 
sition,” because there is no thought 
process here. 
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Even if we disagree with the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, we 
should defend their right to take a 
stand, because that is all this country 
is about. If we are not about that, we 
are just some other group of 200 mil- 
lion human beings flailing away at 
each other on a daily basis. But what 
brings us dignity and what brings us a 
beacon of hope is that we are, ostensi- 
bly, a people committed to democratic 
procedure, democratic processes, indi- 
vidual rights, and individual freedoms. 

But this whole day, in my estima- 
tion, is a significant challenge to that. 
My colleagues would leave the Cham- 
ber and suggest that they fought dili- 
gently for these principles, when I sug- 
gest that we have done just the oppo- 
site. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not here raising 
the question of whether the House 
has authority. We wrote this Home 
Rule Act in a very conservative envi- 
ronment, and many of my colleagues 
wrote this authority into the act in 
order to get it through the Congress. 
That is a reality. That is a fact. We do 
not challenge it. Do we have a respon- 
sibility under the act as it is written? 
Obviously, we do. The question is, 
What shall be the criteria that will 
guide the judgments we make as we 
impact upon other people's lives? 

And again I underscore that we de- 
veloped that criteria, but it has now 
been thrown out because we are not 
dancing on the whims of political ex- 
pediency. But I would repeat: We are 
dancing on our own principles, we are 
dancing on our own credibility, we are 
dancing on our own integrity. Some 
day we will live to regret this moment. 

I realize that I am standing here in a 
losing cause, and many of us have 
stood in a losing cause. We continue to 
stand only because we hope that 20 
weeks, 20 months, 20 years, 20 decades 
from now, somebody will write that 
some people stood up here and fought 
for the only thing that we have that 
makes us a civilized people, and that is 
our commitment to democratic free- 
doms. We have not abandoned it. 

So I stand here in frustration and in 
defeat. But I think that ultimately it 
is the majority side of this issue that 
ultimately will be defeated, because 
people will not for a long time tolerate 
a violation of their democratic princi- 
ples. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE). 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia for his 
very able presentation of his side of 
this debate and the gentlemanly way 
in which he has conducted himself 
throughout the afternoon. 


I would simply remind my colleagues 
that there are many D.C. residents, as 
well as constituents outside of this ju- 
risdiction, who feel that they were not 
properly represented at the time of 
the D.C. Council hearings. For exam- 
ple, Rev. Cleveland Sparrow, president 
of Sparroworld Baptist Corp. here in 
Washington, D.C., stated: 

Congress must learn that the D.C. City 
Council did not hold hearings to obtain our 
views on this matter. 

Rev. Cary Pointer, president of the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference of D.C., 
urged that the Congress should act to 
veto this legislation because it did not 
represent the constituencies that he 
represents. 

There are other civic and communi- 
ty organizations in District of Colum- 
bia and, as I indicated earlier today, I 
have 10,000 petitions from residents of 
Washington, D.C., urging Congress to 
do the responsible thing in overturn- 
ing what they feel was an inappropri- 
ate act by the D.C. Council. When I 
say “an inappropriate act,” I am not 
talking about the entire bill. The 
entire bill, in fact, has much merit. I 
would say easily 90 to 95 percent of it 
is a plus, very positive. But I think it 
has such flagrant deficiencies that it is 
essential that the Members of this 
body vote to send it back to the draw- 
ing boards, back to the D.C. Council 
for more extensive hearings, more 
input, more representative input from 
some of the affected parties who have 
strong objections. I think, therefore, 
the responsible position on the part of 
this body is to vote aye on House Res- 
olution 208 disapproving the action of 
the District of Columbia Council and 
approving the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Act of 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 281, nays 
119, answered “present” 1, not voting 
32, as follows: 

{Roll No. 232] 
YEAS—281 


Archer 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Barnard 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
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Biaggi 
Bliley 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D’'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dyson 

Early 
Eckart 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 


Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Grisham 


Akaka 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
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Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 

Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lent 

Levitas 
Lewis 
Loeffler 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Mica 

Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
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Boggs 

Bolling 

Bonior 

Brown (CA) 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 


Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Clay 

Collins (IL) 
Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 
Coyne, William 
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Hollenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 
Leach 
Lehman 
Livingston 
Long (MD) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Markey 
Marks 
Matsui 
Mattox 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Peyser 
Pritchard 
Pursell 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 
Obey 


NOT VOTING—32 
Goldwater Pashayan 
Hansen (UT) Pepper 
Harkin Quillen 
Holland Savage 
Jones (NC) Shumway 
Leland Simon 
Mazzoli Trible 
McCloskey Washington 
McGrath Williams (OH) 
Moore Young (MO) 
Murphy 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Young of Missouri for, 
Washington against. 
Mr. Simon for, 
against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Garcia with Mr. Shumway. 

Mr. Leland with Mr. Trible. 

Mr. Florio with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. McGrath. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Hansen of Utah. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 

Mr. Mazzoli with Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Blanchard with Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Corcoran. 

Mr. Savage with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Harkins with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. JAMES K. COYNE changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


Crockett 
Danielson 
Daschle 


Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Udall 
Vento 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 


Weiss 
Williams (MT) 
Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
Hawkins 


Dingell 
Dornan 
Florio 
Garcia 
Gibbons 


with Mr, 


with Mrs. Chisholm 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3603, FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
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report (Rept. No. 97-262) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 235) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3603) to 
provide price and income protection 
for farmers, assure consumers an 
abundance of food and fiber at reason- 
able prices, continue food assistance to 
low-income households, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4437, ENERGY CONSER- 
VATION DAYLIGHT SAVING 
ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 97-263) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 236) providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4437), to 
promote energy conservation by pro- 
viding for daylight saving time on an 
expanded basis and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 
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EXTENDING TIME FOR CON- 
DUCTING REFERENDUM RE- 
GARDING NATIONAL WHEAT 
MARKETING QUOTA, AND DE- 
LAYING INCREASE IN MILK 
PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 232 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4612) to temporarily delay the October 1, 
1981, increase in the price-support level for 
milk and to extend the time for conducting 
the referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning on June 1, 1982, and the 
first reading of the bill shall be dispensed 
with. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLL- 
ING) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from 
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Ohio (Mr. LATTA), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule which 
makes in order a bill which will tempo- 
rarily prevent milk prices from going 
up significantly and which will pre- 
vent the institution of the preliminary 
steps to provide for a wheat referen- 
dum. This bill is necessary because the 
agriculture bill has not become law. 
When that bill becomes law in some 
fashion or another, presumably it will 
provide for a different level of dairy 
price supports and for a procedure 
with regard to the wheat referendum. 

I am informed that unless this bill 
goes into effect, it will cost the Feder- 
al Government roughly $1 million a 
day. It seemed worthwhile to save that 
money, since the intent of the Con- 
gress seems to be to pass a lower level 
of price supports than would other- 
wise be in effect, for a few days. 

So far as I know, there is only a lim- 
ited amount of controversy with 
regard to the bill that will be made in 
order by this rule. The rule was re- 
quested by a bipartisan pair, the chair- 
man and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I understand there are a few 
Members who will object to this ap- 
proach, but I see no reason for debat- 
ing the rule. It passed the Rules Com- 
mittee unanimously. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
completely with the statements just 
made by our chairman concerning this 
rule and concerning the bill. 

I would point out two other things. 

First, this is a very unusual rule be- 
cause it is completely open. 

Second, without this legislation, the 
support price for milk automatically 
increases today. This means that the 
taxpayer will spend $1 million per day 
unnecessarily, and the price of milk to 
consumers will go up unnecessarily. 

As pointed out by the chairman, we 
had no opposition to the rule before 
the committee. 

I have one request for time. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was one of the few Members from 
Wisconsin who supported similar legis- 
lation last April to skip over the al- 
ready scheduled April 1 increase in 
dairy price supports. I did so at that 
time because I believe that there has 
to be some general change in price 
support programs, not only for dairy, 
but also for all of the other commod- 
ities that are supported by the Federal 
Government in one way or another. 

But as time has gone on, I see that 
the dairy farmer is being asked to 
accept a disproportionate share of 
those cuts, and that farmers in other 
commodities have certainly not gotten 
as big a lump on their heads or are 
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getting as big a lump on their heads as 
is scheduled for the dairy farmer. 

By taking this bill up today, the 
House will be going to a rush judg- 
ment. The reconciliation bill which 
was passed and signed into law less 
than 2 months ago provided for the 
October 1 increase in dairy price sup- 
ports. The bill that this rule makes in 
order was introduced 2 days ago, last 
Tuesday. There has been no commit- 
tee action. There is no committee 
report. There is no Congressional 
Budget Office estimate on actually 
what the effect on the taxpayers will 
be. 

I believe that the House is acting 
hastily in considering this matter and 
I rise in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 4612) to tempo- 
rarily delay the October 1, 1981, in- 
crease in the price support level for 
milk and to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year begin- 
ning June 1, 1982. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
HARKIN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 4612, with Mr. Firepo in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4612 would 
delay an increase in the support level 
for milk which is required by the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended by 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981. 

The support price of milk has been 
maintained at $13.10 per hundred- 
weight during the past year. In the ab- 
sence of action by the House today, 
the support level must be increased to 
75 percent of parity, or about $13.50 
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per hundredweight, a total increase of 
about 40 cents per hundredweight. 

The support price for milk will be 
considered during House action on the 
farm bill, which is to commence either 
today or tomorrow. Amendments will 
be offered, I expect, to reduce the 
level required under current law so as 
to meet budget targets set by the first 
concurrent budget resolution. The 
Senate has already completed consid- 
eration of farm legislation and its 
action has voided the increase that 
would otherwise take place today. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee: As chairman of the Live- 
stock, Dairy and Poultry Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, I find myself in an odd situation 
here. 
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First of all, let me just say that I do 
not agree with the Reagan budget, 
that I did not vote for the budget 
when it was passed by this House. I 
think it was a phony budget and I do 
not support the things that have de- 
manded those budget guidelines. That 
is why, quite frankly, I am and I have 
been an articulate and firm supporter 
of providing as much support for dairy 
and other parts of agriculture as possi- 
ble. 

However, I recognize the House and 
Senate passed the budget and we have 
to live with it. Therefore, hopefully 
being a responsible member of this 
body, I think it behooves us then to 
bring bills to the floor which meet 
those budget guidelines. The bill that 
has been reported out of the House 
Agriculture Committee, that will be 
coming up on the floor tomorrow, does 
not meet that budget guideline. How- 
ever, a block of amendments will be of- 
fered by my colleague from Iowa (Mr. 
BEDELL), which will significantly 
reduce many areas in the agriculture 
bill to bring it in line with the first 
budget resolution. Included in those 
cuts will be a drastie cut in the dairy 
price support program, a cut which I 
am supporting. I am supporting it be- 
cause I recognize the necessity to, No. 
1, send a signal to our dairy farmers 
throughout the country that we do 
indeed have to slow down the rate of 
growth in production of milk and milk 
products in this country. 

Second, I recognize that we must do 
it because, in order to get any program 
at all, we have to come in under the 
budget resolution target ceilings in 
order to enroll the bill and send it to 
the President. 

What the Senate did on dairy, I be- 
lieve, is unconscionable. They did not 
just lower the dairy support programs. 
They in fact took the first step in the 
total abolition of the total dairy price 
support program in this country, a 
program that has worked effectively 
for both farmers and consumers since 
1949. On the other hand, the members 
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of our Subcommittee on Dairy on the 
Agriculture Committee have taken a 
responsible position on this. I believe I 
can say without fear of contradiction 
that both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of that subcommittee 
support the amendment that will be 
offered by Mr. BEDELL tomorrow on 
the farm bill to provide that next year 
the level of support for dairy will not 
be increased 1 cent above what it was 
last year; that is, $13.10 per hundred- 
weight. Furthermore, the amendment 
provides that next year on October 1, 
1983, that the dairy price supports 
would go no higher than the parity 
level, than it is this October 1, which 
would be about 72.5 percent. Then, in 
the outyears of 1984 and 1985, if the 
quantity of supply stock that CCC has 
on hand is over 3.5 pounds milk equiv- 
alent, the Secretary can reduce the 
price support for dairy to 70 percent 
of parity. If, however, the stocks are 
lower than 3.5 million pounds, the Sec- 
retary must increase the support price 
to 75 percent. That, I believe, is the 
most reasonable way out of the predic- 
ament we find ourselves in today, and 
I believe that when that amendment 
comes up, I hope that the Members of 
the body will support it because it will 
be a reasonable solution to this prob- 
lem; not the gutting action that was 
taken by the Senate last week when 
they passed their bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am hopeful that we 
can preserve the dairy price support 
program which, as I said, has worked 
well since 1949. I realize that it has 
been out of whack in the last couple of 
years. I realize that it has to get back 
to a stable supply and demand system, 
but we do not do it overnight. We do 
not gut the entire program as the 
Senate did. We do not drive young 
dairy farmers out of business, but we 
do it in a very carefully designed sce- 
nario as I believe we did in the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I would yield, but 
first I would say that my colleague 
from Minnesota has been very actively 
involved in coming up with this pro- 
posal I just talked about that will be 
offered on the farm bill. He has been a 
very diligent and active member of the 
subcommittee and one I know who is 
very active in support of his dairy 
farmers, not only in his State but 
throughout the country. 

Mr. HAGEDORN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and join with him 
in his support of H.R. 4612. I also 
share his expression of what the com- 
mittee will be doing tomorrow when 
we take up the Bedell amendments, 


Chairman, 
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and I think he has outlined very accu- 
rately the diligent way in which we 
have pursued this and coming up with 
a reasonable compromise in order that 
we can bring down massive levels of 
dairy supports, and at the same time 
provide a very important foundation 
for that very important segment of 
our agricultural community. 

Mr. Chairman, I join my distin- 
guished colleagues in support of H.R. 
4612, to temporarily delay the increase 
in the current support price level of 
milk and to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year begin- 
ning June 1, 1982. 

The 1977 Food and Agriculture Act 
expired yesterday, September 30, 1981, 
and if the law is not changed the dairy 
provisions of the recently passed Om- 
nibus Reconciliation Act will come 
into effect. Under these provisions, 
the Secretary would be required to set 
the price support level between 75 and 
90 percent of parity. It would also re- 
quire semiannual adjustments in the 
support price beginning April 1, 1983. 
The Secretary would be allowed to set 
support prices based on a formula of 
projected purchases of surplus milk 
products by the Government. 

These provisions are similar to those 
adopted by the House Agriculture 
Committee in H.R. 3603. When the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act was 
passed, it was agreed that the dairy 
provisions were to be construed only 
as an interim measure and the dairy 


price support for milk would have to 
be reconsidered in order to meet the 


budget targets in the concurrent 
budget resolution for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982. 

The dairy provisions in the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act will require net 
outlays in fiscal year 1982 that would 
exceed the first concurrent budget res- 
olution by $475 million. H.R. 3603, 
which contains the 75 percent semian- 
nual adjustment for fiscal year 1982, 
would exceed the budget resolution by 
$619 million. 

The Senate recently passed an ad- 
ministration-backed farm bill which 
mandates a minimum dairy price sup- 
port level of 70 percent of parity 
unless the Secretary estimates that 
net Government purchases will exceed 
$750 million; then the minimum sup- 
port price will be $13.10 per hundred- 
weight, which is the present level. 

Obviously, the impacts of these 
measures are quite different and until 
there is a consensus as to what will be 
the appropriate milk price support 
level, it is imperative we maintain the 
current price support. To do otherwise 
would send mixed signals to producers, 
increase consumer costs and require 
additional Government outlays of a 
million dollars a day. 

Wheat marketing quotas have not 
been in effect for more than two dec- 
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ades. If the Secretary is required to 
conduct a national referendum of 
wheat producers it will be confusing to 
producers and will be costly and un- 
necessary. 

In conclusion, failure to extend 
these provisions will leave producers 
with no clear knowledge as to how 
they plan their future operations. It 
would be irresponsible and would only 
complicate the passage of a new farm 
bill. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just conclude by saying that 
while I support H.R. 1642, I do it be- 
cause I think it is reasonable at this 
time. I do it also with the fervent hope 
and plea that colleagues do take the 
time necessary to take just a little bit 
of time to examine the dairy price sup- 
port program, to listen to the debate 
when it comes up tomorrow, and to 
help us in supporting a reasonable 
compromise so that we can work our 
way out of this situation in the next 2 
or 3 years without destroying the 
hopes and dreams of many young 
farmers in this country. 

So, I hope that we can get this bill 
through today. It is a reasonable thing 
to do, but I hope that Members will 
also be reasonable on the dairy provi- 
sion on the farm bill when it comes up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
remind the Members that in addition 
to the dairy section which the gentle- 
man from Iowa has so eloquently dis- 
cussed, we also have a second section 
to the bill which suspends the referen- 
dum for wheat that is mandated by 
permanent law. Should we not delay 
that until we work out the farm bill, 
the process must begin for a national 
referendum on wheat, so this legisla- 
tion also suspends that until Novem- 
ber 15. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and all the members of the sub- 
committee for the very responsible 
and quite exemplary manner in which 
they have conducted themselves under 
very dire circumstances as relates to 
dairy, because they have realized, as I 
do, that legislation is the art of the 
possible. Certainly what we have to do 
and must do under the budget has 
been carried out to the fullest by the 
bill. 

I must commend them for the exem- 
plary way in which they, against their 
better wishes, offered the restraints 
necessary to provide for the necessary 
legislation that we would need in the 
farm bill to reduce the oversupply of 
dairy products and, I think, can be 
done as will be discussed later. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of 
H.R. 4612, a bill that would forestall 
the increase in the dairy price sup- 
ports to 75 percent, effective today, 
October 1. This bill would also fore- 
stall a need until November 15 to hold 
a wheat referendum. The passage of 
this bill by the Congress is of great im- 
portance to people who believe in rea- 
sonable consideration of legislation as 
well as economy in Government, and 
in the fair and equitable administra- 
tion of our laws. 

This bill would save the American 
taxpayers roughly $35 million. It fore- 
Stalls the increase in dairy price sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity today Oc- 
tober 1 and sets a new date of Novem- 
ber 15, 1981. 

In other words, without this bill the 
price of milk purchased by the Gov- 
ernment today will increase to $13.56 
per hundredweight. Yesterday it was 
$13.10. The purchases by the Govern- 
ment of surplus dairy products at a 46- 
cent increase is estimated by USDA 
to cost $1 million per day. For the 
month of October, that will amount to 
$31 million. 

If the farm bill is passed and signed 
into law by November 1 that saving 
will be made for U.S. taxpayers. 

Meanwhile, without a 1981 Farm 
Act, the Agriculture Act of 1949 be- 
comes effective today, and that means 
that a needless wheat referendum 
with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 15. 

Once the 1981 farm bill becomes law, 
the referendum will have become a 
meaningless exercise inasmuch as the 
language in the 1981 Farm Act be- 
comes controlling and moots the need 
for a referendum for wheat. 

It is important that we close this 
spending “gap” in the dairy support 
legislation today and avoid the cost of 
a wheat referendum that will be made 
moot by the passage of the 1981 farm 
bill. 

I urge passage of H.R. 4612. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Gun- 
DERSON), a very valuable member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to discuss what we are about to do 
here today, because I think it is impor- 
tant that all the Members of this 
body, as we consider this particular 
bill and as we consider the legislation 
that is coming before us tomorrow in 
the general 4-year farm bill, under- 
stand what has been done in the dairy 
industry. 

I doubt that there is one Member of 
the House today who believes that we 
are going to do anything but quickly 
pass this legislation and eliminate the 
October 1 adjustment. An argument 
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can be made on both sides of that 
question, but I think it is time that we 
finally understand what we have been 
doing in 1981 to the American dairy 
farmer. 

When most of us took office in Janu- 
ary of this year, we came in with 
parity at 80 percent, and it was pro- 
jected that it was going to cost this 
particular National Government some- 
thing like $2 billion. So the first bill 
out of the track, when President 
Reagan began his economic recovery 
program, was to eliminate the April 1 
price adjustment for dairy price sup- 
ports. We did that, and we saved the 
American taxpayers $190 million. 

Shortly thereafter, in reconciliation 
in July, we went from 80 percent to 75 
percent, and we saved the American 
taxpayers another $381 million, for a 
total of $571 million that has been 
saved up to this point in time. 

Now, if we believe all the stories that 
we have been reading and hearing 
about the fact that the October 1 
price adjustment cost the American 
treasury $1 million a day and we are 
going to eliminate that today, then let 
us assume that for the next year we 
are going to save $365 million there, 
and all of a sudden in the dairy price 
support program for 1982, from where 
it was since we began office in 1981, in 
1 fiscal year, we are going to cut some 
$936 million out of this one program. 
That is something between a 40- and a 
45-percent reduction in the cost of the 
program in 1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members to 
take a look at this and tell us what 
other commodity program or what 
other programs in this Congress have 
been asked to endure that kind of a 
cut. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I somewhat reluc- 
tantly but realistically rise in support 
of this bill. I do so because I know that 
we have a problem, the dairy farmers 
of this country know that we have a 
problem, and we also know that this is 
not the time or the place to fight that 
issue. The time and the place is on the 
farm bill. 

For us to go forward right now and 
to try and do what many would like to 
do would be counterproductive. 

I would like to take this time just to 
remind the Members and urge the 
Members to take a look at the “Dear 
Colleague” letter that several of us 
sent around examining the history of 
the dairy price support program, be- 
cause it was designed and it has been 
effective not at taxpayers’ expense but 
at consumers’ savings, for although we 
have some costs right now, if we take a 
look at what has happened with dairy 
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products versus all food in the CPI 
generally over the past 10 years, we 
find that it has saved consumers some 
$37 billion over what it would have 
been had it gone up relative to the or- 
dinary CPI. 

The cost of the program up to the 
last couple of years was practically 
zero. It was less than $3 billion for 10 
years. What we have to do now is to 
bring that program back under con- 
trol. 

The reason that Congress took it 
over and the reason we are in the 
problem we are in now is that the pre- 
vious administration—the Nixon ad- 
ministration—picked upon the dairy 
program to do what this administra- 
tion might like to do, and that is to 
prove that it is an example of how to 
save money. But it was counterproduc- 
tive. They destroyed the dairy indus- 
try. 

What happened? We had some of the 
largest price increases in dairy prod- 
ucts that we have had in the last 20 or 
30 years. We had serious problems 
that resulted in real losses to consum- 
ers, losses to farmers, and eventually a 
loss to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Mem- 
bers will take a look at that program. 
We have a reasonable proposal coming 
along. Let us support the program, 
and let us go along with this proposal 
which will just postpone the adjust- 
ment for 45 days. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PETRI). 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER), and the 
gentleman from the Third District of 
Wisconsin (Mr. GUNDERSON). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), 
to speak out of order. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WRIGHT 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of announc- 
ing to the Members the plans for the 
remainder of this week and for next 
week. 

When we complete action upon this 
bill today, we will have completed the 
schedule for today. 

We will convene at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row, Friday, and adjourn at 3. We 
hope to do the following things in the 
following order tomorrow: 

First, we will consider the rule on 
the farm bill, H.R. 3606, the Agricul- 
ture and Food Act of 1981. We will 
adopt the rule, and then we will have 
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general debate on H.R. 3112, the 
voting rights bill, followed by general 
debate on the farm bill, and rising at 3 
o’clock tomorrow. 

On Monday, we will have no suspen- 
sions. We will come in at noon on 
Monday, and we will take up H.R. 
3112, the Voting Rights Act extension. 
Immediately upon completing the gen- 
eral debate, we will move directly into 
amendments on the Voting Rights Act 
and continue Monday until we have 
completed action on the voting rights 
bill. 

On Tuesday, we will take up H.R. 
4560, the Labor-Health and Human 
Services appropriation bill, and we will 
complete action on that legislation on 
Tuesday. It is our intention to ask 
unanimous consent to convene at 10 
a.m. on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, we will convene at 
10 o'clock. We plan to adjourn at 3 
o'clock on Wednesday, that being the 
beginning of a recess period, the 
Jewish religious holidays occurring at 
the beginning of sundown Wednesday, 
and we will continue in recess to ob- 
serve on Monday, Columbus Day, re- 
convening at noon on Tuesday the 
week after next. 

On Wednesday, we would complete 
H.R. 3606, the farm bill. That is our 
plan. If we are able to stay on this 
schedule, we will complete the milk 
price support bill, the farm bill, the 
voting rights bill, and the Labor- 
Health and Human Services appro- 
priation bill before adjourning. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER). 

Mr. KASTENMBEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee yielding to me, 
and I wish to state that I have high 
admiration for him and for the sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN), as well as 
other members of the committee. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully rise in opposition to this 
bill. I think the Congress ought well to 
consider the state of esteem it is held 
in terms of its credibility among the 
American taxpayers. 

We have presently a farm bill calling 
for semiannual adjustments in terms 
of the dairy price support program, 
and have had for 4 years. 
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The Congress reaffirmed this in 1979 
and for good reason, following the 
adoption of the trade bill. 

The last adjustment was made 1 
year ago. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the dairy industry had forgone its 
adjustment April 1, it did have a right 
to expect the October 1 adjustment of 
today. 

There are those who say this will 
cost the American taxpayers up to $1 
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million a day. I would only remind this 
body, Mr. Chairman, that we have en- 
acted a tax bill going into effect today 
which will, in terms of tax expendi- 
tures, cost a lot more than $1 million a 
day. Will it be $50 million a day, $100 
million a day? I do not know. 

But we had a preexisting statute 
which gave a 3.5-percent increase to 
the dairy industry for an industry 
whose expenses have gone up in the 
intervening year 9 percent. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, we ought to follow 
through on this. 

While I appreciate the comments in 
terms of the farm bill the gentleman 
from Iowa made, that should await an- 
other time. As far as this adjustment 
is concerned, I believe the Congress 
has an obligation to follow through on 
it and I oppose this bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the chairman for 
yielding. I would simply follow up on 
the remarks made by the previous 
speaker from Wisconsin by saying this: 
I frankly am quite amused by the 
figure which is being used by some 
groups estimating the cost of this ad- 
justment as being around $1 million a 
day. The fact is that we are costing 
the U.S. Treasury about $1 million a 
day because of the virtually unrestrict- 
ed use of casein. I hear very little ob- 
jection to that fact. We are asking 
here that we not treat the dairy differ- 
ently than we are treating most other 
commodities. Everybody understands 


what is going on. 


There were some arrangements 
made, evidently, at least the newspa- 
pers have carried stories to that effect, 
to the effect that there were certain 
votes on the Budget Reconciliation 
Act that were promised to the White 
House in return for “consideration” on 
a few other commodities. Now dairy is 
being asked to roll over and be cooper- 
ative in the process of gaging the dairy 
industry to a much greater extent 
than any other commodity group in 
the farm bill which we will consider 
later this week. 

This is an extremely small adjust- 
ment. It is the first adjustment which 
these farmers will have had in about a 
year’s time, and it seems to me that 
even if they only get it for a few days 
before the new farm bill goes into 
effect it compensates them in small 
measure for the injustices which are 
being done to them, no matter what 
version of the farm bill passes. 

I would urge opposition to this piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. OBERSTAR). 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I have heard a lot of talk today 
about money that has been saved by 
putting off the dairy price increase. It 
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may have saved some money, but we 
have certainly caused a lot of anguish 
for dairy farmers. This spring dairy 
farmers were told, well, just put off 
the April adjustment but you will get 
the one in October, and just hang 
around and, in any event, Congress is 
going to take care of you in the farm 
bill. Now we are putting off the one in 
October and the farm bill is not on, 
and we do not know what it is going to 
contain for dairy farmers. 

There has been a lot of talk about it. 
So there they stand waiting and wait- 
ing while imports eat up the growth 
sector of the domestic market. 

Dairy farmers in my district are not 
engulfed by this excess production dis- 
cussed today, but they are engulfed by 
rising costs and diminishing profits. I 
think it is time for justice on the dairy 
farm. We ought to defeat this bill. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, to 
close the debate on our side I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE). 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill will soon come up for a vote and, 
indeed, it should, I do not think there 
ought to be any illusions about what 
this really is, what issue is at stake 
here. It is not cost. I do not think that 
anyone can demonstrate here that we 
are going to be saving the Federal 
Government a great deal of money. 

The real issue here is credibility, 
credibility as was just discussed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, credibility 
when the farmers in all our country 
have come to this Congress, once 
again, to be turned away when they 
were told that October 1 would be the 
day that they get a cost-of-living in- 
crease. It is credibility when just last 
night we were here until 1 o'clock 
giving ourselves a tax break, giving 
ourselves a pay raise, and we turn 
right around, within 24 hours, and 
today we say no, we deserve it but you 
do not. 

It is a credibility issue, too, when we 
see New Zealand and time and again 
we have found them as a country veto- 
ing sales to other countries, vetoing a 
sale to Egypt, and England, and to Ro- 
mania, vetoing sales that could mean 
the makeup in the loss of revenue that 
we have incurred. 

So this is a question of credibility. 
Our credibility is at stake and without 
question we again will see a continu- 
ation in the erosion of that credibility 
as we face this vote today. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DASCHLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON). 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to join my colleagues 
who feel the outrage of having sup- 
ported oil subsidies, peanut subsidies, 
and tobacco subsidies and not milk. So 
I support the gentlemen. Mr. Speaker, 
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one of my first votes in Congress was 
to postpone the April 1 increase in 
dairy price supports. It was my under- 
standing at that time that the new ad- 
ministration was going to cut Federal 
spending in a fair and equitable 
manner, and I felt that dairy farmers 
were willing to share in this responsi- 
bility. It is now October, however, and 
it has become clear to me that the 
budget cuts are not being allocated 
fairly. 

The administration’s tax cut gave 
$11 billion to the oil companies. Deals 
have been made to continue subsidies 
for tobacco, peanuts, and sugar. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot now jus- 
tify putting off the semiannual adjust- 
ment for dairy products again. These 
hard-working men and women should 
not be forced to bear the burden of 
balancing the budget when special in- 
terests are getting huge tax breaks 
and other Government handouts. 

When this administration shows the 
same concern for dairy farmers and 
other hardworking Americans as it 
does for the oil companies I will sup- 
port its budget cuts, but until then I 
cannot stand by and let the working 
people of this country be deprived of a 
decent standard of living so that the 
rich can get richer. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the gentle- 

man and yield back the balance of my 
time. 
@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I am unal- 
terably opposed to H.R. 4612 which 
would delay the October 1 adjustment 
in the dairy price support program 
pending action of the farm bill. 

This is an unprecedented breach of 
faith with the dairy farmer. What this 
legislation attempts to do is to create 
new farm policy without benefit of 
formal farm legislation which expired 
at midnight. I cannot stand idly by 
and watch the dairy farmer be singled 
out in this fashion when all other agri- 
cultural sectors go untouched by these 
last minute budget reductions. 

Since March of this year, I have 
watched systematic attempts to dis- 
mantle the dairy price support pro- 
gram in the name of a balanced 
budget. Should this legislation pass, it 
will simply hasten the demise of nu- 
merous young, small dairy operations 
which, because of inflation and inter- 
est rates, are barely hanging on to 
begin with. 

I wholeheartedly object to H.R. 
4612. The dairy farmer must not be 
made the scapegoat for an unbalanced 
budget any longer.e 

(By unanimous consent Mr. DE LA 
GARZA was allowed to speak out of 
order.) 

PROCEDURE ON FARM BILL 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. I take this time, 
Mr. Chairman, to advise the Members, 
as the majority leader advised as well, 
we will take the rule and general 
debate on the farm bill tomorrow. It 
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would be my hope, we have two 
amendments that are a consensus of 
the committee that would be offered 
en bloc, and it would be my hope that 
they would be agreed to I would say 
almost unanimously by the committee, 
and I would hope that we might dis- 
pose of those two amendments after 
general debate. But should there be a 
request for a vote, in order that Mem- 
bers might make their plans, it would 
be our intention to rise and not pro- 
ceed with the vote at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4612 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
201(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, the price of milk shall be support- 
ed at the level of $13.10 per hundredweight 
for milk containing 3.67 per centum butter- 
fat for the period beginning October 1, 1981, 
and ending November 15, 1981. 

Sec. 2. The last sentence of section 336 of 
the Agricultural adjustment Act of 1938 (7 
U.S.C. 1336) is amended by striking out “‘Oc- 
tober 15, 1981” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“November 15, 1981”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? If not, under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT) having assumed the Chair, 
Mr. Fiippo, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 4612) to temporari- 
ly delay the October 1, 1981, increase 
in the price support level of milk and 
to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the na- 
tional market quota for wheat for the 
market year beginning June 1, 1982, 
pursuant to House Resolution 232, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 328, nays 
58, not voting 47, as follows: 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bliley 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Brown (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 
Crane, Daniel 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 


Edwards (CA) 


[Rol] No. 233] 
YEAS—328 


Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (DE) 
Evans (IA) 
Evans (IN) 


Fithian 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 


Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
LeBoutillier 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Long (MD) 
Lott 
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Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
McCollum 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 


Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Nelligan 
Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Ottinger 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shamansky 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Siljander 
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Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wirth 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeferetti 


Skeen 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 


Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 


NAYS—58 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Andrews 
Aspin 
Bonior 
Byron 
Coelho 


Rose 

Sabo 
Sensenbrenner 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 

Taylor 
Traxler 

Vento 
Volkmer 
Watkins 
Weber (MN) 
Whitley 
Williams (MT) 
Wortley 
Zablocki 


Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hefner 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kogovsek 
Lee 


Long (LA) 
Luken 
Lundine 
Martin (NY) 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moore 

Neal 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Petri 

Roberts (SD) 


NOT VOTING—47 
Garcia Pepper 
Gibbons Pritchard 
Goldwater Quillen 
Goodling Rahall 
Hansen (UT) Roth 
Holland Rousselot 
Ireland Savage 
Jones (NC) Shannon 
Leath Shumway 
Leland Simon 
Mazzoli Tauzin 
McClory Trible 
McCloskey Washington 
Murphy Williams (OH) 
Nelson Young (MO) 
Pashayan 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Wil- 
liams of Ohio. 
Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Pashayan. 
. Florio with Mr. Roth. 
. Ireland with Mr. Rousselot. 
. Holland with Mr. Shumway. 
. Derrick with Mr. Ashbrook. 
. Early with Mr. Broomfield. 
. Dingell with Mr. Philip M. Crane. 
. Blanchard with Mr. Goodling. 
. Pepper with Mr. Hansen of Utah. 
. Murphy with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Tauzin with Mr. Corcoran. 
. Shannon with Mr. Dornan of Califor- 


Ford (MI) 
Fountain 
Frost 
Gejdenson 
Gonzalez 
Gunderson 


Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Broomfield 
Chisholm 
Corcoran 
Crane, Philip 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Early 

Fary 
Florio 


. Simon with Mr. Beard. 
. Leath with Mr. Quillen. 
. Mazzoli with Mr. Pritchard. 
. Leland with Mr. Trible. 
. Young of Missouri with Mr. McClory. 
. Addabbo with Mr. Nelson. 
. Fary with Mr. Rahall. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Washington. 
Mr. Garcia with Mr. Savage. 


Messrs. ASPIN, DOWDY, McCUR- 
DY, FAZIO, VENTO, FOUNTAIN, 
and SKELTON changed their votes 
from “yea” to “nay.” 
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Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. WILLIAM 
J. COYNE changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
seeking clearance on the minority side 
for a unanimous-consent agreement 
which I would like to offer authorizing 
the House to come in at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday next. Next week we will have 
an early adjournment on Wednesday 
for the beginning of the recess because 
of the Jewish holiday. It is anticipated 
the House will close its business about 
3 o'clock. For that reason and because 
we are scheduling an appropriation 
bill on Tuesday, we would like to 
obtain clearance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House convenes on 
Tuesday next, it convene at 10 a.m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 1981, TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 5, 1981 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn 
to meet at noon on Monday, October 
5, 1981. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so to 
ask the distinguished whip a question. 
I was informed by the majority leader 
that on Wednesday next we would 
have a full day’s session in order to 
hopefully complete work on the farm 
legislation. 

Mr. FOLEY. I am sorry that there 
was some confusion on that, but we do 
have a standing commitment to re- 
spect the Jewish high holiday which 
begins on sundown on Wednesday. It 
is assumed the House will take a recess 
or adjourn at 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Will the conven- 
ing be at 10 o’clock Wednesday for the 
House? 

Mr. FOLEY. The convening will be 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLEY)? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


ON OCTOBER 1—A NEW FISCAL 
YEAR 


(Mr. HAWKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
as some of us will begin to enjoy wind- 
fall gains from a new tax law that was 
approved not on the basis of being fair 
and equitable, but as being deliberate- 
ly constructed to help the rich, I hope 
we will not continue down a dead-end 
street of believing in what President 
Reagan calls “the magic of the mar- 
ketplace.” 

Empirical evidence of six recessions 
in the postwar period resulting from 
similar tight monetary and regressive 
fiscal policies now being pursued, doc- 
uments the fallacy of “feeding the fat 
and starving the lean” economics. 

For those who care to think objec- 
tively and to heed commonsense, I am 
inserting into the Recorp the report 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity, a governmen- 
tal agency which the Congress cre- 
ated, warning us that the blunderbuss 
budget cuts in social programs will 
lead not to price stability and a sound- 
er economy: but more crime, poverty, 
welfare dependency, and general social 
and economic chaos. The Council's 
statement follows: 

The National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity today sharply criticized 
the Reagan Administration’s proposed cut- 
backs in federal income-transfer and 
antipoverty programs, saying that the effect 
of these cuts will be to cause massive suffer- 
ing as well as to undermine the work ethic 
and family life among the poor. The Admin- 
istration’s proposed cutbacks of these cru- 
cial federal programs, warned the Council in 
releasing its Final Report, will severely 
deepen the crisis of poverty in the future 
and could drive whole segments of our socie- 
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ty toward hopelessness and despair. Instead, 
the Report calls for passage of the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act and continuation of the 
Legal Services Corporation, two programs 
that are essential to the well-being of the 
more than 29 million Americans still living 
in poverty. 

In a separate statement, Arthur I. Blau- 
stein, Chairman of the Council, said: 

“By separating economic theory from 
social policy and pursuing the former at the 
expense of the latter, the Administration 
has adopted a strategy of brinksmanship 
that could lead to social chaos. 

“There is a price to be paid for the reduc- 
tion of human and social services. The price 
is that these cutbacks will not reduce crime; 
they will increase it. They will not reduce 
the use of drugs; they will increase it. They 
will not reduce alcoholism; they will in- 
crease it. They will not reduce physical and 
mental illness; they will increase it. They 
will not promote better family life; they will 
destabilize it. They will not increase respect 
for the law; they will weaken it. 

“At present, there exists an air of sus- 
pended disbelief over the radical changes 
that have occurred in the past two months. 
That is because the lay-offs, the shut- 
downs, the cut-backs, and the reduced pay- 
checks have not yet reached ground level. 
But the day of reckoning will come shortly. 
October 1, 1981, will be remembered as a 
day of infamy, for it will mark the worst 
massacre of social and human service pro- 
grams in American history.” 

The Report, “The American Promise: 
Equal Justice and Economic Opportunity,” 
addresses itself specifically to the issues of 
unemployment, inflation, women in poverty, 
the implementation of human and social 
service programs, citizen participation and 
volunteerism, and the “myths” of poverty, 
The 15-member Council established by Con- 
gress in 1967 and appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is responsible for making an annual 
report to the President and Congress on 
programs and policies aimed at helping the 
poor. It is slated for abolition by this Ad- 
ministration. 

Attacking what it termed persistent 
myths about poverty in the United States, 
the Council presented evidence that disput- 
ed what it termed the “mistaken” view of 
some economists that the reduction in the 
poverty population had been a result of 
“growth in the private economy.” The 
Council maintained that for some time such 
growth “has ceased to ‘trickle down’ to the 
poor in the form of more jobs,. better 
income, and a more rewarding and produc- 
tive role in society.” And, the Council reaf- 
firmed its belief that only those comprehen- 
sive and national economic revitalization ef- 
forts targeted specifically toward dissadvan- 
taged communities and the jobless would ef- 
fectively combat poverty in the 1980s: a 
strategy that the Administration is aban- 
doning. 

In addition to releasing the Report, the 
Council issued the following statement: 

“Seventeen years ago, this nation made an 
historic commitment to reduce, if not elimi- 
nate, poverty in America. The Economic Op- 
portunity Act was conceived with moral con- 
viction and dedicated to the proposition 
that all Americans, even the 36 million poor, 
were entitled to both opportunity and equal 
access to the law. 

“The Act itself called for a national effort 
to attack the causes of poverty, and related 
social problems, which were national in 
character and scope. 
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“All the testimony given to the Council 
over the past several years has shown that 
these federal programs do work; that they 
do help people get out of poverty; and that 
the delivery systems are providing the nec- 
essary basic human and social services. 
Thus, after fifteen years of progress in our 
nation’s effort to relieve poverty, when in 
fact the number of poor had, by 1980, been 
reduced by 11 million and millions more 
have been kept above the poverty line, this 
Council is deeply concerned that the process 
will be reversed by recent policy decisions 
by the Administration that will serve not 
only to increase the number of poor, but to 
make their burden more severe. 

“The three aspects of the Administra- 
tion’s Economic Recovery Program that 
gravely concern the Council are: (1) the 
massive across-the-board cuts in social and 
human service programs; (2) the abolition of 
delivery systems provided for in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act and the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Act; (3) the transfer of fed- 
eral authority and program responsibility to 
the states through block grant programs. 

“In evaluating the impact of these 
changes on the poor, we believe that each of 
these decisions taken alone would be pain- 
ful; but taken together they will be abso- 
lutely devastating. This Council, under four 
Presidents (two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats), has consistently taken the position 
that the federal government must maintain 
active responsibility for pursuing the goals 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. This has 
never been a partisan issue, and it should 
not be one now. The Council vigorously re- 
affirms its earlier recommendations that 
the Economic Opportunity Act and the 
Legal Services Corporation Act should be re- 
authorized. 

“The Council is well aware that the eco- 
nomic difficulties facing our nation are com- 
plex and often seem overwhelming. But 
these difficulties cannot be used as an 
excuse for reneging on our social and moral 
commitments as a nation. We are deeply 
troubled by the notion that national issues, 
ones that require national policy and pro- 
grams and that are a part of our national 
purpose, should suddenly devolve to the 
states. The issue is not federal versus state 
responsibility; rather, it is the dimunition or 
avoidance of any national standards of re- 
sponsibility and accountability. To deflect, 
suspend, or fragment responsibility and ac- 
countability suggests that we are either re- 
nouncing or failing to assert our moral pur- 
pose as a nation. Worse than that, the ad- 
ministration seems to be denying that this 
moral purpose exists. 

“The effect of the block grant proposal, as 
opposed to the Economic Opportunity Act 
and the Legal Services Corporation Act, is 
to destroy existing support systems that are 
effective, that have a proven capacity to de- 
liver services, and that utilize local planning 
and implementation capabilities. They are 
being replaced by a new system that has a 
poor track record, and is restrictively fi- 
nanced, more bureaucratic, less accountable, 
and more subject to intense political pres- 
sures. The last point is extremely important 
in that effective and efficient use of limited 
federal funds is in danger of being thwarted 
by conflicting political interests in each 
state. 

“After reviewing the recent budget proc- 
ess, it appears that there has been a massive 
transfer from basic human and social serv- 
ices to our military budget. The Council se- 
riously questions whether it is in the nation- 
al interest to relegate a substantial number 
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and social service programs to the junkpile, 
while we increase the stockpiling of weap- 
ons of mass destruction in an arms race 
where overkill has long been achieved. 

“Moreover, these changes are occuring 
without any serious national debate, when 
advocates of balanced national priorities are 
dismissed by the President as representa- 
tives of ‘special interests,’ and critics of the 
Administration’s policy are referred to as 
‘demagogues.’"’ 

In criticizing the Administration's sharp 
cutbacks in social programs, the Council's 
statement emphasized the negative impact 
of these cutbacks on work and family life. 
“From an administration that places high 
priority on the importance of family life 
and the work ethic” it said, “this budget will 
be self-defeating.” The Council cited the fol- 
lowing analyses, drawn from its own re- 
search and other recent studies, in support 
of its statement that “these policies will ac- 
tually encourage dependency instead of 
work, family breakdown instead of family 
stability:” 

The Council cited an estimate by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office that proposed cuts 
in Public Service Employment under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) would result in a net loss of be- 
tween 210,000 and 330,000 jobs in fiscal 
years 1981 and 1982, causing a sharp rise in 
expenditures for welfare and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The loss of these jobs, the Council pointed 
out, would be compounded by cuts in sup- 
port services (which range from child care 
to mass transit), creating a “spiral effect” 
that will “deal a devastating blow to the re- 
alistic job prospects of hundreds of thou- 
sands of disadvantaged workers.” The Coun- 
cil cited an estimate by the Wharton Eco- 
nomic Forecasting Associates that about 
three-quarters of a million jobs would be 
lost through cuts in CETA alone, and an ad- 
ditional million as a result of the Adminis- 
tration’s program reductions as a whole. 

The Council singled out proposed cuts in 
the Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program as an example of how 
the reality of the Administration’s budget 
departs from its rhetoric. Citing independ- 
ent studies by the Congressional Budget 
Office and the University of Chicago’s 
Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, the 
Council noted that the bulk of cuts in 
AFDC are concentrated on families who are 
presently working but do not now earn 
enough to maintain an adequate living. The 
Council pointed out that welfare recipients 
who work will have their incomes cut by an 
average of more than 20 percent, versus a 4 
percent reduction for those who do not 
work, and in some states the Administra- 
tion’s proposed changes will eliminate the 
difference between what an AFDC family 
can receive if no one works and the income 
it can receive with a full-time worker. 
Noting that this sharply penalizes the work- 
ing poor, the Council commented that “The 
Administration apparently feels that only 
the rich need incentives to work.” 

The Council said that families with young 
children—especially minority families and 
families headed by women—would be among 
the worst victims of the hardships imposed 
by the Administration’s cuts. Citing an anal- 
ysis by the Congressional Budget Office, the 
Council pointed out that of those families 
that are expected to lose a substantial por- 
tion of their spendable income from reduc- 
tions in Public Service jobs, AFDC, Food 
Stamps, and the School Lunch program, 
over two-thirds are headed by women, and 
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almost two out of five are nonwhite. Refer- 
ring to the University of Chicago study, the 
Council noted that a single-parent family 
with two children could lose up to 30 per- 
cent of its disposable income from reduc- 
tions in AFDC, Food Stamps, and child nu- 
trition programs alone. 

In rejecting the Administration’s conten- 
tion that renewed economic growth will 
eventually “trickle down” to the poor to 
offset these losses, the Council declared 
that it “flies in the face of everything we 
know about poverty today.” The Council 
cited new evidence in this year’s Report af- 
firming that growth in the private economy 
has had a declining role in reducing poverty, 
and that “virtually all of the reduction in 
poverty since the mid-1960’s has come about 
through the expansion of social insurance 
and income-transfer programs” of the kind 
now under attack by the Administration. 

Though poverty increased most dramati- 
cally in the “hard-hit, declining cities of the 
Northeast and Midwest,” the Report says, 
“poverty rates also remained disturbingly 
stable even in those cities characterized by 
strong—occasionally phenomenal—growth 
in jobs and income. In short, economic 
growth has had little impact in decreasing 
poverty rates in recent years, even in the 
boom cities of the Southwest.” 

The stubborn persistence of poverty in 
the face of economic growth, the Council 
pointed out in its statement, results in part 
from the changing nature of the poverty 
population. What the Report terms the 
“new” poor are increasingly a population of 
those whom the private economy has passed 
by. Even in good times, the Council noted, 
these people—the aged, the disabled, disad- 
vantaged youth, women heading families 
with small children—are rarely hired by the 
private sector. In 1978, a year of economic 
recovery, the unemployment rate among 
disadvantaged minority youth was 41 per- 
cent. Among AFDC recipients, one of the 
groups most harshly affected by the Admin- 
istration’s cuts, nearly 70 percent are chil- 
dren, more than two-thirds of them 11 years 
old or younger. Among the adults, the over- 
whelming majority are women heading fam- 
ilies—about 80 percent of whom are either 
required as full-time homemakers, disabled, 
or already in training, at work, or seeking 
work. 

Because few of these people can be ab- 
sorbed into the private economy without 
special assistance and support, said the 
Council, the “massive suffering’ these pro- 
gram cuts will bring “cannot be balanced by 
any credible long-range benefits from the 
Administration’s program—even under the 
most optimistic economic assumptions.” In- 
stead, the Council declared, any economic 
“renewal” resulting from the Administra- 
tion’s policies would “take place at the ex- 
pense of stable, rewarding family lives and 
genuine work opportunities for the poor and 
their children.” 

Mr. Blaustein, Chairman of the Council, 
added that: “We are watching a great trage- 
dy unfurl before us. The steady drumbeat of 
rhetoric emanating from Administration of- 
ficials and shrewdly orchestrated by the 
White House is intended to create, and has 
heretofore succeeded in creating, a counter- 
reality and new myths with respect to social 
policy. For example, by continuously refer- 
ring to economic opportunity and equal jus- 
tice programs as welfare programs, the Ad- 
ministration has misled the American 
public. These programs are, in fact, de- 
signed to achieve the opposite, to create 
jobs and economic opportunities and to en- 
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courage people who are dependent upon 
welfare to become productive citizens and 
taxpayers. By seeking to eliminate these 
programs and substituting its own policies, 
the Administration will deny upward mobili- 
ty to millions on welfare and will force 
many of the working poor into welfare de- 
pendency. By shifting program authority 
from the federal government to the states 
through block grants, the Administration 
has created a bureaucratic nightmare that 
will result in government by provisional ca- 
tastrophe. By transferring huge amounts of 
funds from human and social services to de- 
fense, the Administration is not dampening 
inflation, it is fueling it. 

“In order to gain support for its economic 
package, the Administration has conjured 
up the specter of an ‘economic Dunkirk.’ 
What it is perpetuating is a ‘social Pearl 
Harbor’ which will have a devastating 
impact on the poor who are defenseless, as 
well as wiping out the modest gains made in 
the past fifteen years by women, the elder- 
ly, minorities, and the young—the most vul- 
nerable segments of our society.” 


THE PUBLIC DEBT CONTROL 
ACT 


(Mr. DASCHLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing the Public Debt 


Control Act. The effect and intent of 
this legislation is simple. This measure 
prohibits the House and Senate from 
approving a budget deficit whenever 
the public debt limit exceeds $1 tril- 


lion. The public debt limit today is 
$1,079,800,000,000. 

The House and Senate must act now 
to control the public debt and elimi- 
nate any further deficit spending. In 
1955, the public debt was $272 billion 
and the cost of financing the debt was 
$6.3 billion. Congress this week has ap- 
proved a public debt limit of more 
than $1 trillion and the cost of financ- 
ing the public debt this year will be an 
estimated $106 billion. Mr. Speaker, 
this is fiscal insanity. 

The cost of merely financing the 
public debt this year—not reducing 
the debt, but merely paying interest 
on the debt—will exceed more than 
the total outlays for international af- 
fairs; general science, space, and tech- 
nology; energy; natural resources and 
environment; agriculture; commerce 
and housing credit; transportation; 
community and regional development; 
the administration of justice; and vet- 
erans’ benefits and services contained 
in the first concurrent resolution on 
the budget for fiscal year 1982. The 
cost of merely financing the public 
debt this year, $106 billion, is also 
nearly equal to the entire cost of the 
Federal Government in 1953. I repeat, 
Mr. Speaker, this is fiscal insanity. 

In his address to the Nation 1 week 
ago, President Reagan recognized the 
need for controlling the public debt. 
President Reagan said: 
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In just the past decade, our national debt 
has more than doubled. And in the next few 
days it will pass the trillion dollar mark. 
One trillion dollars of debt—if we as a 
nation need a warning, let that be it. 


In his address 1 week ago, President 
Reagan also said: 

Our interest payments on the debt alone 
are now running more than $96 billion a 
year. That’s more than the total combined 
profits last year of the 500 biggest compa- 
nies in the country; or to put it another 
way, Washington spends more in interest 
than on all of its education, nutrition and 
medical programs combined. 


Mr. Speaker, President Reagan was 
right. The size and cost of the public 
debt is crippling the Nation’s econo- 


my. 

I firmly believe the public debt must 
be reduced and the first step to reduc- 
ing the public debt is controlling the 
public debt by prohibiting further def- 
icit spending. Congress has shown very 
little concern about deficit spending in 
the past and even less concern about 
the public debt. The consequences of 
this lack of concern are now coming 
due and the costs are absolutely devas- 
tating and destructive. 

During the past decade, Congress 
has increased the public debt limit 
more than 20 times. Now that Con- 
gress has approved a public debt limit 
of more than $1 trillion I fear Pando- 
ra’s box has been opened and the past 
ready willingness of Congress to in- 
crease the pubic debt and deficit spend 
will in the future look like fiscal mod- 
eration in comparison. 

The time to.control the public debt 
and prohibit any further deficit spend- 
ing is now. It is today. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of 
the Public Debt Control Act for print- 
ing in the RECORD, as follows: 

H.R, 4651 
A bill to amend the Congressional Budget 

Act of 1974 to provide that neither the 
House of Representatives nor the Senate 
may consider any concurrent resolution 
on the budget in which outlays exceed 
revenues for any fiscal year if the statuto- 
ry limit on the public debt exceeds one 
trillion dollars 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Debt Con- 
trol Act". 

Sec. 2. (a) Title III of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“CONSIDERATION OF CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
ON THE BUDGET 

“Sec. 312. (a) CONSIDERATION OF CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS.—Whenever the statuto- 
ry limit on the public debt is in excess of 
$1,000,000,000,000, it shall not be in order in 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate to consider any concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget unless the level of Feder- 
al revenues set forth in such resolution 
equals or exceeds the level of total budget 
outlays set forth in such resolution for the 
fiscal year to which the concurrent resolu- 
tion applies. 
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“(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘statutory limit on the 
public debt’ means the maximum face 
amount of obligations issued under author- 
ity of the Second Liberty Bond Act and obli- 
gations guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est by the United States (except such guar- 
anteed obligations as may be held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury), determined 
under section 21 of such Act after the appli- 
cation of the second sentence thereof, 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time.”. 

(b) The table of contents of the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended by inserting after 
ae item relating to section 311 the follow- 
ng: 

“Sec. 312. Consideration of concurrent reso- 
lutions on the budget.”. 

Sec. 3. This Act and the amendments 
made by it are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, respectively, and as such they shall 
be considered as part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, or of that House to 
which they specifically apply, and such 
rules shall supersede other rules only to the 
extent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to such House), at 
any time, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other rule 
of such House. 


JAMES E. WEBB—A 
REMARKABLE MAN 


(Mr. BOLAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point the Sylvanus Thayer 
Medal was presented to former Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Chief James E. Webb. The in- 
scription on the award is as follows: 

The Sylvanus Thayer Medal, awerded by 
the association of graduates, U.S. Military 
Academy, for outstanding service to the 
Nation. 

Jim Webb is truly deserving of this 
honor. In his distinguished career, he 
has built a record of accomplishment 
and integrity matched by very few. As 
a boy, he demonstrated the traits that 
have served him so well in all his en- 
deavors. Webb bagged groceries and 
worked in retail stores during his 
school days in Oxford, N.C. Later, lim- 
ited finances interrupted his studies at 
the University of North Carolina. Un- 
deterred, Webb worked for a construc- 
tion firm before returning to college. 
Despite part-time work at the School 
of Education he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and graduated with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1928. In 
1930, Mr. Webb became a U.S. Marine 
Corps reservist and learned to fly air- 
planes—beginning his active interest 
in aviation and aeronautics. 
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During the mid-1930’s, Webb worked 
in Washington, D.C., as an assistant to 
the general counsel of the Aeronautics 
Chamber of Commerce of America. 
Characteristically, he also attended 
night classes at the George Washing- 
ton University Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1936. 

Mr. Webb’s Government career 
began in 1946. After a brief period at 
the Department of the Treasury, he 
was appointed Director of the Bureau 
of Budget. Webb advocated balanced 
budgets and ordered reductions in the 
number of civil service employees in 
an attempt to reduce spending. Webb’s 
continuing interest in Federal re- 
search and development was demon- 
strated by a study he ordered listing 
all such activities for inclusion in the 
budget. The study was instrumental in 
the establishment of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

In 1949, Mr. Webb became Under 
Secretary of State, serving with Dean 
Acheson. While at the State Depart- 
ment, Webb supervised a reorganiza- 
tion that urged expansion of scientific 
activity. He also helped establish sev- 
eral science attachés in U.S. Embassies 
abroad. 

Webb left the Government in 1952 
and divided his efforts among various 
business and public service activities. 
One of the latter was Educational 
Services, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
devoted to improving physics instruc- 
tion in secondary schools. 

Jim Webb’s extensive experience in 
Government and business ideally pre- 
pared him to head the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. His 
tenure as Administrator, from 1961 to 
1968, is the longest of any NASA chief. 
His outstanding memory and honesty 
were tremendous assets in his dealings 
with Congress and the White House. 
His administrative talents—and almost 
legendary ability to keep his fingers 
firmly on the pulse of NASA’s myriad 
activities—were invaluable. 

While at NASA, Webb pushed for a 
balanced space program. This may 
have resulted in certain projects being 
started without adequate planning 
and having to be canceled when tech- 
nical difficulties occurred. But Webb's 
protection of several space science 
projects resulted in tremendous scien- 
tific advances for the country. Mr. 
Webb also initiated a NASA financed 
training program for Ph.D. scientists 
that has been an enormous success. 

Jim Webb often worked with men of 
towering egos—but he never let his 
own interfere with accomplishing 
whatever task was set before him. In 
certain ways he may be the forgotten 
man of the space program. But I 
doubt this country could have met the 
challenge of placing men on the Moon 
in the decade of the 1960’s without 
Jim Webb’s hands on the controls. 
Webb had just the right combination 
of intelligence, salesmanship, energy, 
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and imagination to pilot NASA 
through the shoals that threatened 
the Nation’s space program in the 
1960's. 

But Webb’s service to the Nation did 
not end with his retirement from 
NASA. By a joint resolution of Con- 
gress in 1970 he was appointed a citi- 
zen regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The regents elected Webb chair- 
man of their executive committee in 
1972. He has held this key role since 
then. As chairman of the executive 
committee, Jim Webb has been ex- 
tremely active, serving as a vital link 
between the Board of Regents and the 
Secretary of the Institution. 

I have had the opportunity to work 
with Jim Webb through the appro- 
priations process when he was NASA 
Administrator and more recently on 
the Smithsonian Board of Regents. I 
congratulate him on receiving the Syl- 
vanus Thayer medal for outstanding 
service. 

He is indeed a remarkable man. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now proceed to 
another subject. 

MESSAGE TO THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

ON PATIENT CARE COMPUTER SUPPORT 

Mr. Speaker, the HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee has long been concerned with the 
quality of care in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration health care system. One 
of the ways to improve the delivery of 
health care is to automate what are 
now basically manual operations. All 
modern hospitals use computers for 
functions such as pharmacy, admis- 
sions, scheduling, and clinical labora- 
tories. Most VA hospitals do not have 
these functions automated. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
been studying the need for patient 
care computer support in the medical 
centers for several years without 
reaching any apparent solution. To 
help address this problem the confer- 
ees on the 1981 HUD-independent 
agencies appropriation bill provided 
$800,000 to the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery for planning the 
health care information system—using 
a different approach to the subject. 
The funds provided were for 10 staff- 
years and a study. In addition, the act 
included $475,000 in another account 
to allow the Office of Data Manage- 
ment and Telecommunications to par- 
ticipate in planning for the health 
care information system. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration testified that it 
strongly supported the conference rec- 
ommendation and complimented the 
committee on its initiative. 

The study, a contract for determin- 
ing the most cost-effective medical 
network, needed to be let as soon as 
possible. To make a long story short, 
the contract has not been awarded. 
The VA indicates it hopes to award a 
contract in early fiscal year 1982. 

Because of the delays, the Veterans’ 
Administration developed a chronolo- 
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gy on the proposed contract which I 
will insert at the end of my remarks. 
That chronology appears to indicate 
either foot dragging or bureaucratic 
snafu or both. Whatever the reason, 
taking nearly 1 year to award a con- 
tract—a contract to help improve the 
care of patients—is unacceptable. It 
may be that there is excessive staff in 
certain offices. The committee will 
look into that issue. 

Clearly, the review process should be 
revised. I hope the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will make whatever procedural 
corrections are needed as soon as pos- 
sible. The chronology on the proposed 
contract follows: 


CHRONOLOGY: PROPOSED CONSULTANT CON- 
TRACT FOR DETERMINING THE Most Cost 
EFFECTIVE MEDICAL NETWORK (CHIEF MEDI- 
CAL DIRECTOR MEMO OF JULY 28, 1981) 


November 21, 1980: Conference Report on 
Fiscal Year 1981 appropriation published in 
Congressional Record, page H11201. Report, 
relative to Medical Administration and Mis- 
cellaneous Operating Expenses (MAMOB), 
stated the following: 

“The conferees have provided $800,000 to 
be used for continued planning for both in- 
tegrated and functional health care infor- 
mation systems and for ten additional posi- 
tions to provide the necessary management 
eapability and technical support. The Veter- 
ans Administration has been studying the 
need for patient care computer support in 
the hospital and medical center environ- 
ment for several years without reaching any 
apparent resolution. There is uncertainty 
about the potential benefits and cost-effec- 
tiveness of the various approaches available. 
The conferees believe VA should first deter- 
mine which of the available functional 
(such as patient scheduling) or integrated 
(which combines functional applications 
into a hospital-wide system) technologies 
would be most cost-effective and of maxi- 
mum value to the agency's vast medical 
center network. This program should be 
well documented and planned but should 
utilize current, off-the-shelf technology 
(which includes both currently operating 
VA medical center systems and commercial- 
ly available systems), rather than embark- 
ing on a course of action that may take a 
decade or more to come to fruition. The 
conferees will expect that various alterna- 
tives will be analyzed before installing VA- 
wide solutions; that suitably engineered 
testing and validation methods will be used; 
and that the network-wide implications of 
pursuing functional and integrated solu- 
tions simultaneously will be properly docu- 
mented and reviewed by central office and 
hospital-based management.” 

November 21, 1980: DM&sS staff notified 
of Conferee action by telephone. 

November 24, 1980: Copy of Conference 
Report formally forwarded to Department 
and Staff Office Heads by Comptroller's 
Office. 

December 2 and December 3, 1980: House 
agreed to Conference Report, with amend- 
ments; Senate agreed and concurred in 
House amendments. 

December 15, 1980: The President ap- 
proved and signed into law the 1981 Appro- 
priation Act (Public Law 96-526). 

January 15, 1981: The Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget approved the first 
MAMOE apportionment of funds, which 
had been transmitted by the Agency on De- 
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cember 9, 1980—prior to Presidential ap- 
proval of Act. 

March 5, 1981: OMB initiated a reappor- 
tionment which placed $515,000 in reserve, 
making such unavailable for Agency use. 

March 17, 1981: President Reagan trans- 
mitted deferral and rescission actions to the 
Congress, including one related to MAMOE 
(D81-97) for $515,000, which “reflects a de- 
cision to defer staffing funds for 14 full-time 
equivalents until the fourth quarter. These 
funds are deferred as part of the Adminis- 
tration's efforts to curtail the growth of 
Federal employment”. 

June 11, 1981: OMB released the reserves 
of $515,000 to the Agency. 

June 16, 1981: OMB advised the Agency of 
revised fiscal year 1981 employment ceil- 
ings—including the inerease of 14 for 
MAMOE. 

Note.—Notwithstanding the uncertainty 
of both fund and employment levels for the 
fiscal year, action was initiated to comply 
with the new direction related to Medical 
ADP as reflected by the following sequence 
of events related specifically to the subject 
contract proposal (going back to February 
of 1981). 

February 2, 1981: Dr. Klainer, Special As- 
sistant to the Chief Medical Director 
(CMD), telephoned Mr. Edward Lombard, 
ADP Staff Specialist of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, relative to a draft Re- 
quest For Proposal (RFP) seeking technical 
assistance. A draft was provided to him and 
he subsequently forwarded it to the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) for their com- 
ments. VA was asked not to release an RFP 
until GAO had responded. 

February 3, 1981: A proposed RFP was 
transmitted by the CMD to the Assistant 
Administrator for Supply Services “in ac- 
cordance with the Congressional mandate 
for ‘continued planning for both integrated 
and functional health care information 
system. . . .', as provided in the Fiscal Year 
1981 budget." Lifting of the restriction that 
this be a small business set aside was re- 
quested by the CMD. 

February 10, 1981: Supply advised the 
CMD there was insufficient justification for 
not making it a set aside, requested submis- 
sion of problem and project questions (so- 
called “Twenty Questions” document) and 
advised they would proceed with prelimi- 
nary RFP preparation pending review by 
the ADP Review Group. 

February 26, 1981: Dr. Klainer prepared a 
Report of Contract relative to a meeting 
held with GAO on this date attended by 
GAO, Congressional, DM&S and ODM&T 
staff to discuss and clarify the RFP pre- 
pared by DM&S. A point was made that the 
results of consultant studies, conducted for 
VA at an earlier date, would be made avail- 
able to the new contractor and that VA 
staff would brief on these previous studies. 
(CRC Systems Inc; Applied Management 
Systems; etc.) GAO inquired as to whether 
the RFP had been “staffed out” with OMB 
but made no recommendation as to the ad- 
visability of such. At this meeting it was in- 
dicated that any number of forces could 
interact and could delay the activity 
planned and “Dr. Klainer stated that he 
was not sanguine that the RFP will go out 
in this fiscal year”. 

February 27, 1981 (March 26, 1981): A 
memo was prepared by Dr. Whitcomb, 
Acting Director of the Computerized Medi- 
cal Systems Office (DM&S) endorsed by the 
Deputy Chief Medical Director and ap- 
proved by the CMD on March 26, 1981. This 
memo recognized the uncertainty of current 
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and future resource availability; the need to 
proceed with the RFP; the requirement to 
recruit and-assign 10 additional DM&sS posi- 
tions related to necessary ADP management 
and technical support; the need for repro- 
gramming of added ADP resources, etc. 

March 9, 1981: By CMD memo of this 
date, an update of the February 3rd RFP 
was forwarded to Supply. The ‘minor 
amendments” were clarifying in nature and 
resulted from GAO advance-following their 
review of the draft RFP. 

April 14, 1981: DM&S forwarded its “20 
question” response to Supply Services relat- 
ed to the RFP. 

June 16, 1981: RFP, for a ‘“Requirements- 
Type Consultant Study to Determine the 
Most Cost-Effective Medical Care Informa- 
tion System", was released by Supply to 
prospective offerors. A closing date of July 
15, 1981 was set forth in the release. 

July 17, 1981: Dr. Klainer advised CMD of 
possible new closing dates of August 14th or 
17th due to “error” by Supply Service in ad- 
vising bidders as to whether the RFP was a 
small business set aside or completely unre- 
stricted. (Was intended to be latter). Dr. 
Klainer apprehensive about handling of 
RFP, delays and burden of the time con- 
straint this imposes upon DM&sS as techni- 
cal evaluator of all bids. 

July 28, 1981: Chief Medical Director re- 
quests (by memo) the Administrator's ap- 
proval to contract with a consultant to con- 
duct the RFP study. Cites the availability of 
$500,000 in fiscal year 1981 MAMOE appro- 
priation and urgent need to proceed. 

July 31, 1981: Memo from Supply to 
DM&sS, in regard to request, informs that 
cost proposals are not furnished the techni- 
cal evaluation team simultaneously with the 
technical responses. 

August 12, 1981: Dr. Klainer, as Contract- 
ing Officer Technical Representative and 
Chairman of the Technical Evaluation Com- 
mittee, requests by memo that certain 
DM&sS staff and the Director, Health Care 
Delivery Systems Support Service of 
ODM&T be available August 17th to start 
the technical evaluation of proposals. 

August 17, 1981: Mr. Red in a memo to 
Mr. Donohue expressed reservation about 
the proposed DM&sS approach, particularly 
as to their deferring “their entire responsi- 
bility in concept, planning, designing and 
evaluating to the contractor”. Expressed 
hope that answers would be found in the 
DM&sS presentation on ADP. 

August 18, 1981: Dr. Klainer queries 
Supply as to where the proposals were, 
which he thought were to be delivered on 
the 17th. 

August 19, 1981: Inspector General de- 
clines the request of DM&S to have an IG 
representative participate in the technical 
evaluation or selection process as being in- 
appropriate but informs of availability for 
necessary audits. 

August 20, 1981 and August 31: Supply in- 
forms DM&sS that “The technical proposals 
on the RFP cannot be released to the eval- 
uation team until the procurement is ap- 
proved by the Administrator”. 

August 24, 1981: DM&S briefed the Ad- 
ministrator on ADP in DM&S. CMD asks 
the reasons for the hold up of the RFP. The 
Administrator requests Mr. Art Red to look 
into the matter. 

September 14, 1981: Meeting attended by 
Dr. Custis, Dr. Klainer, Messrs. C. Hoffman, 
R. Blunt, Art Red, Bob Frongello, Herb 
Mulqueen, 

Conclusion.—Replies to RFP, which were 
received August 14, 1981, have not yet been 
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released for evaluation. It is a general opin- 
ion that, even if the Administrator approves 
the contract approach, it would not now be 
possible to award a contract in fiscal year 
1981 as it would take approximately six (6) 
weeks to properly evaluate the proposals. 


REALISTIC GUIDELINES TO PRO- 
VISIONS OF LAW AFFECTING 
YOUNG BERRY PICKERS 


(Mr. MORRISON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am joining my distinguished 
colleagues from the Pacific Northwest 
in sponsoring legislation which will 
enable a local tradition to live on. The 
issue is whether or not 10- and 11- 
year-old schoolchildren should be al- 
lowed to continue the summer pastime 
of picking berries for extra spending 
money. 

As you may know, Washington and 
Oregon grow the finest strawberries, 
raspberries, and blueberries in the 
Nation. Due to their delicate exterior, 
these berries must be harvested by 
hand. 

In 1977, the Congress recognized the 
special problem facing the berry grow- 
ers in Washington and Oregon by 
amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to give the Secretary of Labor au- 
thority to issue waivers that would 
permit persons 10 and 11 years of age 
to be employed to harvest berries and 
other short-season crops under limited 
circumstances. 

The amendments to the act also re- 
quire individual berry farmers to 
prove the pesticides and chemicals 
used on their crops would have no ad- 
verse effect on the health of the 10- 
and ll-year-olds before the children 
are allowed to pick. 

The 1977 amendments have been in- 
terpreted by the Department of Labor 
and the U.S. Court of Appeals to mean 
that a grower must bear the burden of 
proving the absolute safety of any pes- 
ticide before the 10- and 11-year-olds 
can harvest the berries. 

I wish it were possible to prove that 
any chemical is absolutely safe in any 
situation, but this cannot be done. 

This legislation would remove from 
the growers the burden of proving 
that the chemicals used in the berry 
fields are not harmful. Instead this 
proof would be provided by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency which is 
in a much better position to make this 
objective decision. 

None of use wishes to return to the 
child labor abuses of the thirties and 
this bill does not interfere with cur- 
rent protections in the law. Strong 
Federal protections necessary for 
young workers involved in agricultural 
hand harvesting operations will con- 
tinue. We have youngsters who want 
to work and who are asking that they 
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be permitted to do so. Participation in 
the harvest provides an invaluable 
social and educational experience that 
cannot be gained from from a text- 
book or in a classroom. 

This practice has assisted the re- 
gion’s berry growers to harvest their 
crops and has allowed many children 
the chance to earn extra spending 
money. It is a cooperative arrange- 
ment that has been beneficial to all 
parties involved. 

If the children cannot pick, the 
impact on the agricultural community 
will be substantial. The impact of the 
situation affects not only the children, 
growers, and processors, but ultimate- 
ly consumers as well. 

I hope that the House and Senate 
will promptly support this bill and re- 
store realistic guidelines to the provi- 
sions of the law affecting the 10- and 
1l-year-olds in the Pacific Northwest’s 
berry fields. 


THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION TO PROTECT THE NA- 
TION’S SPORTS FANS AND OUR 
BOXERS AND TO CLEAN UP 
THE PRIZEFIGHT GAME 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, 
recent years have witnessed a phenom- 
enal growth in the amount of money 
being taken in by major American 
sports. 

As a result of television revenues, 
team and player incomes have reached 
levels that boggle the mind of the av- 
erage sports fan. What is more, when 
television does not pick up the entire 
bill, the fans themselves pick up the 
tab by paying ticket prices that are as- 
tronomical by standards of former 
years. 

Major sports, in all forms, has 
become a multibillion-dollar industry, 
and with the coming of cable televi- 
sion the industry is going to grow even 
bigger. Vast sums of money are chang- 
ing hands, and even larger sums will 
be exchanged in future years, particu- 
larly in such popular money-making 
sports as baseball, football, basketball, 
and boxing. 

Of these four major, baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball operate in this 
country under various styles of self- 
regulation, and in some instances, Fed- 
eral laws that protect the consuming 
sports public, as well as the partici- 
pants. 

In professional baseball, football, 
and basketball, there are organized 
leagues, with commissioners and presi- 
dents, that work to maintain the in- 
tegrity of their sports. The same is 
true in the case of college and amateur 
sports, where associations like the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
and the Amateur Athletic Union serve 
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as self-regulatory agencies. If there is 
a problem or complaint, we all know to 
whom we go. It may be Larry O’Brien 
or Pete Rozelle or Bowie Kuhn. There 
is someone in charge. 

In professional boxing, however— 
one of the most lucrative sports indus- 
tries in the country—vast amounts of 
money are changing hands and the 
consuming sports public is paying for 
multimillion-dollar extravaganzas, 
with little if any responsible self-regu- 
lation of the sport to protect either 
the public or the participants. Whom 
would I go to or to whom would the 
public go if you question some hap- 
pening in boxing? 

With due respect for the various 
State boxing commissions that exist in 
this country, bigtime boxing today is, 
to all intents and purposes, controlled 
by a small group of men who operate 
today pretty much as the people who 
controlled boxing did back in the early 
part of the century, when the sport 
was known to be manipulated, if not 
downright crooked in many areas. 

There are two so-called regulatory 
bodies that serve as what amounts to 
front groups for the bigtime promot- 
ers and operators who control profes- 
sional boxing in this era of $50 million 
gates and frequent sports consumer 
ripoffs, like the Muhammad Ali-Larry 
Holmes farce that took place a year 
ago. 

These two bodies are the World 
Boxing Council and the World Boxing 
Association. Both are controlled and 
dominated by foreign sports cliques, 
despite the fact that the big money 
being generated in the boxing resur- 
gence of recent years comes from the 
United States. 

The fact is that young American 
prizefighters, like Ray “Boom-boom” 
Mancini of Youngstown, Ohio, cannot, 
like their athletic counterparts in 
other sports, depend on a known, re- 
sponsible association or league to see 
to it that they get a fair shake in their 
chosen profession. The record is clear 
that there has been manipulation, 
blackmail, fraud, coercion, and crimi- 
nal conduct in the boxing world 
during the past few years. 

The same is true of American fight 
fans, the consuming public that fi- 
nances the multimillion-dollar gates in 
boxing in the 1980’s. As a result, we 
have seen operators and promoters in 
the boxing business succeed in taking 
in not only the public, but in one well- 
publicized scandal in recent years, two 
major TV networks, in staging bouts 
that deceived the public. 

Now, as the size of closed circuit 
gates is on the increase, by leaps and 
bounds, and with cable television 
promising to bring in undreamed-of 
gate receipts for major boxing promo- 
tions, it is about time that a spotlight 
was thrown on the way bigtime boxing 
is being run, and on the men and the 
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so-called council and association 
groups that run the sport. 

Ordinarily, I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stay out of areas 
where private enterprise operates. But 
what we're dealing with in profession- 
al boxing today is, as I say, a multibil- 
lion-dollar enterprise that has demon- 
strated no interest in self-regulation in 
the interest of the sports public. More 
important possibly, no real interest 
has been demonstrated in young men 
like Boom Boom Mancini, who like 
many young American boxers, has a 
dream but that dream may be cynical- 
ly manipulated by nameless, faceless 
boxing czars who, like ancient tyrants, 
have a virtual thumbs-up, thumbs- 
down control over their subjects. 

Boxing has to be cleaned up—so that 
the public gets what it pays for and 
young, talented, and deserving ath- 
letes like Ray Mancini can get the op- 
portunity to practice their chosen pro- 
fession in an atmosphere that doesn't 
exploit them in order to make a small 
number of fast buck promoters rich. 

For this reason, I intend to urge the 
House Judiciary Committee and other 
appropriate congressional committees 
to begin an in-depth investigation of 
professional boxing at the earliest pos- 
sible time. I am also looking into other 
possible legislative remedies. The in- 
vestigation should go thoroughly into 
such subjects as how fights are pro- 
moted, how the physical well-being of 
fighters is safeguarded, how champi- 
onship and rating systems are deter- 
mined, and how the money division 
among promoters, fighters, and other 
participants in boxing matches are de- 
cided—in short, how the sports public 
is being protected, and whether new 
laws are necessary, with teeth in them, 
to clean up the sport. 


TOBACCO AND PEANUTS 


(Mr. FOUNTAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will soon begin debate upon the 1981 
farm bill, and I rise in support of that 
bill in general, and in support of the 
peanut program, as reported in the 
House farm bill, in particular. I would 
add that I strongly oppose any amend- 
ment which would gut or otherwise 
damage the tobacco program. 

Simply put, any attempt to severely 
alter the present peanut or tobacco 
program would mean economic disas- 
ter and chaos not only for thousands 
of small farmers, but also for the rural 
communities in which these farmers 
shop, bank, attend church, and send 
their children to school. 

Indeed, with only about 4 percent of 
the population still directly involved 
in farming, do we want to—can we 
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afford to—force more and more of our 
Nation’s farmers off the land? No; we 
must not. 

At a very modest cost, these two pro- 
grams have benefited our Nation. In 
fact, we in the United States pay a 
smaller percentage of our income for 
food than any other nation in the 
world. But, to maintain our bountiful 
food and fiber supply, we must see to 
it that our farmers have some basic in- 
centive to stay on the land. I have sent 
a letter and fact sheet to each Member 
outlining the importance of both the 
tobacco and peanut programs—their 
importance not only to my home State 
of North Carolina, but to much of the 
rest of the country. 

I respectfully urge all the Members 
of this body to carefully study this in- 
formation because the small- and 
medium-sized farmers of this Nation 
are counting on your support. Indeed, 
they must have your support or many 
of them will, in all probability, be 
driven off the land and onto the wel- 
fare lines. 

Mr. Speaker, the underlying princi- 
ple which is embodied in our commodi- 
ty programs is as old as the Book of 
Genesis and the system by which 
Joseph stabilized the food supply of 
ancient Egypt through 7 years of 
plenty and 7 years of famine. So it is 
told that having stored up during the 
years of plenty, the people were able 
to survive the years of famine. 

Something similar to that has served 
both the Nation and our farmers well 
for over 40 years. Let us not now move 
with reckless spirit or undue haste to 
undermine a system which has bene- 
fited so many for so long. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
my letter with the aforementioned ex- 
planation. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1981. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As you know, the 1981 
Farm Bill will soon come before the House, 
and I am asking for your support for two 
vital programs in that bill, the tobacco pro- 
gram and the peanut program. And it would 
make many of us very happy if you would 
call or drop a note saying you will stand by 
these farmers. 

When the Farm Bill is considered, a pro- 
gram-gutted amendment will apparently be 
offered. If adopted, this amendment would 
not only destroy the tobacco program, but 
would also create economic chaos and disas- 
ter in my own State of North Carolina and 
throughout much of the rest of the country, 
especially the 22 states (and Puerto Rico) 
which grow tobacco. 

In addition, there may be an attempt to 
dismantle the peanut program, which at a 
modest cost, has helped to insure an ade- 
quate supply of high quality peanuts at a 
reasonable cost to the consumer. The 
peanut program has also helped to provide 
the farmer with a fair price for his labors, 
although many still go broke due to factors 
beyond their control. 

The farmers of our Nation have become 
the world’s most productive food and fiber 
producers largely through commodity pro- 
grams such as those dealing with tobacco 
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and peanuts. In fact, Americans spend a 
smaller percentage of their income on food 
than the people of any other nation. 

Unfortunately, most people don’t stop to 

realize the unique and difficult situation 
which our farmers face. And if we want to 
keep our farmers on the land (and only 4 
percent of the population is still actively in- 
volved in farming), they must have some 
basic incentive to continue farming. For 
farms aren't like factories; you can’t shut 
down production one week and then start 
up again soon thereafter. Farming is season- 
al, and farmers are at the mercy of the 
weather as well as all sorts of insects and 
plant diseases which can ruin a crop almost 
overnight. 
- I hope you will take a few moments to 
study the enclosed fact sheets on both the 
tobacco and peanut programs. They should 
clear up some misconceptions. For example, 
it seems incredible to me, but many people 
still believe that the tobacco program is in 
some way related to the amount of tobacco 
consumed, There is, of course, no correla- 
tion, but that is just the sort of misconcep- 
tion we need to overcome. 

I thank you for your attention in this very 
important matter. If I can furnish you with 
more information about the tobacco or 
peanut programs, please do not hesitate to 
contact me or any other member from a to- 
bacco or peanut producing state. You may 
also contact Ted Daniel or Walter Woodson 
in my office at 225-4531. 

With best wishes and highest personal re- 
gards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN. 

Enclosures. 

P.S. I have also included a summary of 
findings from the 1979 study conducted by 
the Wharton Applied Research Center. I 
found the state tax receipts especially en- 
lightening. 


FACTS ABOUT THE TOBACCO PROGRAM 


First, let me dispel an often-mentioned 
myth. There is no connection whatsoever 
between the tobacco program and the con- 
tinued consumption of tobacco products. 
Tobacco has been consumed for hundreds of 
years, and it is a fact of life that some 
people will always use tobacco. Even past 
secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Joseph Califano, 
certainly no friend of tobacco, testified 
before Congress in 1978: “I do not believe 
that anyone that smokes or doesn't smoke 
or decides to begin or continue or stops 
smoking because of the tobacco ‘subsidy’. I 
don’t think it is in any way related to that.” 

The term subsidy brings me to the second 
point. Mr. Califano gave an accurate assess- 
ment, but the gave the program the wrong 
name in calling it a subsidy. There is no to- 
bacco subsidy. It is a price loan program, 
and the money loaned is repaid with inter- 
est. And incidentally, this type of program 
isn’t unique to tobacco. In fact, 13 other 
commodities are under similar programs, 
and these programs have helped American 
farmers become the most productive in the 
world by assuring them a steady market and 
usually stable prices. 

Third, the tobacco program is cheap, dirt 
cheap. Indeed, among all the Federal com- 
modity programs, the tobacco program is 
the most effective and least costly. Since 
1933, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has incurred losses of about $58 billion in all 
its loan operations, acquisitions and dispos- 
al, grain reserves, producer payments, and 
export payments. Tobacco’s share of this 
loss is less than one-half of one percent. So 
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there is not much opportunity to save 
money by gutting this program; but, its 
elimination would certainly be extremely 
costly, to the economy, to the government, 
and most of all to the family farmers in to- 
bacco states. 

Fourth, tobacco, through a stabilizing to- 
bacco program, has earned billions and bil- 
lions of dollars for government at all levels. 
As a matter of fact, tobacco is the most 
heavily taxed consumer product; and as 
such, over $6 billion in direct excise taxes 
are collected annually. The bottom line is 
that tobacco generates—both directly and 
indirectly—about $22 billion in taxes annu- 
ally. 

Fifth, tobacco, again largely because of 
the stabilizing affect of the tobacco pro- 
gram, provides over two million jobs in this 
country. From the field worker to the 
matchbook maker to the local salesman, 
needed jobs rely heavily on tobacco. In fact, 
tobacco and its supplier industries directly 
or indirectly account for the employment of 
about 2%% of America’s entire private 
sector labor force. 

Sixth, as the world’s largest exporter of 
tobacco, we ship about one-third of our to- 
bacco crop overseas. And in 1979 alone, to- 
bacco brightened our export picture to the 
tune of $1.7 billion net. And that’s impor- 
tant these days. 

Seventh, land used in the production of 
tobacco has a high value, and thus the taxes 
on this land are high. If the tobacco pro- 
gram is destroyed, land values will plummet 
and property taxes will follow suit. Where 
will the funds lost through lower taxes 
come from? We all know the answer to that, 

Eighth, and this is important, what hap- 
pens to those farmers and others involved in 
tobacco production if the tobacco program 
is abolished? Do these people go to the cities 
and line up for welfare? The Federal gov- 
ernment is not going to save any money by 
eliminating this program. Quite the con- 
trary. If the farmers and workers and their 
respective children who now make a living 
producing tobacco are thrown off the land, 
our taxpayers, through other programs, will 
pay for their food, housing, medical, and 
educational expenses. 

If the tobacco program is eliminated or 
substantially changed, the cost to society 
will be high and personal suffering will be 
great. And for what? To save money? No. To 
lower the amount of tobacco sold annually? 
Hardly. To stop people from smoking? No, 
there is just no correlation. The only result 
will be to disrupt the lives of millions of 
hard-working people, most of whom also 
produce food and fiber for the rest of us; 
and to witness massive and unlimited tobac- 
co production by a handful of large corpora- 
tions. 

I sincerely hope we can count on your 
vote against any efforts against tobacco 
farmers, and the financial damage such ef- 
forts would do to our total economy. 


Facts ABOUT THE PEANUT PROGRAM 
PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


The purpose of the original enacting legis- 
lation was to stabilize the family farm, keep 
supply in line with demand, while passing 
peanuts along to the consumer at a reasona- 
ble price. 

Since 1938, the peanut program has 
served the American consumer and farmer 
well. The program has been operated in a 
manner which has made peanuts an inex- 
pensive source of protein for consumers 
while keeping thousands of families on the 
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farm. The program has been an unqualified 

success in reaching the goals established for 

it by the Congress over the past 43 years. 

THE AUTHORITY AND OPERATION OF THE PEANUT 
PROGRAM 

The main features of the peanut program 
consist of acreage allotments, nonrecourse 
loans to provide price support and short- 
term operating capital to peanut producers, 
and an import quota to protect these supply 
control and price support programs from 
lower-priced and usually inferior peanuts 
produced in other countries. 

THE PROGRAM HAS ENHANCED FAMILY FARMING 
IN AMERICA 

During the past 40 years, the Peanut 
Price Support Program has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the economic stability 
and preservation of thousands of family 
farms. There are just under 60,000 peanut 
farms in the three major peanut producing 
areas of the United States—the Southeast, 
the Southwest, and the Virginia-Carolina 
area. Since acreage allotments have been es- 
tablished for many years, acreage expected 
to be produced, as well as income to the 
growers can be anticipated within limits; 
providing a stabilizing influence on each 
State, county, community and family farm 
involved in peanut production. 

With the value of acreage allotments 
being capitalized into the value of land, 
lending institutions view the higher value of 
land as additional collateral for loan securi- 
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ty. Without allotments and price supports, 
property values would plummet in many 
areas and adequate financing would be diffi- 
cult to obtain. A dismantling of the peanut 
program after over 40 years would cause 
economic chaos to and possible destruction 
of the family farm. 

THE PROGRAM HAS INSURED QUALITY PEANUTS 

The peanut program has insured the 
American consumer a quality food product. 
The recent importation of peanuts from 
throughout the world has only given more 
proof that American peanuts are better 
than those found anywhere else. Many im- 
ported peanuts have been found to have 
large insect infestations as well as heavy 
traces of harmful chemical residue. We 
must maintain the present program to 
insure our consumers a quality food and 
protein product. 

THE PROGRAM IS COST EFFECTIVE 

The peanut program remains one of our 
agricultural bargains, especially when com- 
pared with programs for most other com- 
modities. 

Even with last year’s drought, which saw 
a peanut production shortfall for the first 
time in over a quarter of a century, the 
farm price for a pound of peanuts was only 
up 12%% this compares well with the 85% 
jump in retail prices for peanut products. 

Since the Agricultural Act of 1938, the 
peanut program has cost the Federal gov- 
ernment very little. With the adjustments 
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placed in the 1981 Farm Bill, the cost to the 
taxpayers will be even lower, with a project- 
ed cost of only $1.8 million by 1985. 


THE PEANUT PROGRAM HAS ENCOURAGED 
GREATER FARMING PRODUCTIVITY 


In the space of only 22 years, peanut pro- 
duction has nearly tripled to about four bil- 
lion pounds annually; and through the use 
of new seed varieties, better use of fertilizer, 
and improved management, peanut farmers 
have increased their per acre yield substan- 
tially. 

THE PROGRAM HAS ENCOURAGED AND CREATED 

INCREASED U.S. PEANUT EXPORTS 


In 1979, we exported 362,000 metric tons 
of edible peanuts. Our share of the world 
market has skyrocketed to 48%, and we 
have now displaced India as the world’s 
leading exporter of peanuts. 


CONCLUSION 


The peanut program has contributed sub- 
stantially to the economy of my State of 
North Carolina as well as to the economy of 
much of the rest of the country. 

Any drastic changes in the peanut pro- 
gram would ruin the peanut family farmer, 
running many longtime farmers off the land 
and onto the welfare rolls. And to what end 
would this be done? To witness the control 
of the peanut industry by a few corporate 
farms. 

Please help us in the fight to preserve the 
peanut program and the family farm! 
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1 Full-time-equivalent jobs, calculated relative to the average national work week in the sector by the Wharton econometric model. Employment in some of the support industries and farm states. 5,600 jobs, could not be allocated to the 
tes. 


2 Compensation includes all company-paid benefits exclusive of taxes. Compensation in some support industries and farm states, a total of $100.2 million, could not be allocated to the states. 
3 These figures do not include sales taxes of $62 million, local excises of $128 million or real estate and property taxes of $58 million paid by the manufacturers and farmers. 


Source: These figures are from the 1979 study conducted by the Wharton Applied Research Center. 
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HAPPY NEW BUDGET YEAR, 
AMERICA 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the 
new fiscal year 1982 which we begin 
today marks a milestone in the era of 
Government nonservice initiated by 
President Reagan. 

The high interest rate, booming def- 
icit tax bill takes effect today. The 
House should also note that many 
Americans today will begin to harvest 
the bitter fruits of the Omnibus Rec- 
oncilation Act. Let me give my col- 
leagues a vivid example. 

In 1980, the Hibbing Daily Tribune 
did a very touching profile of Bobby 
Skorich. The lead paragraph read: 
“Bobby Skorich is no longer an unem- 
ployment statistic.” 

Mr. Skorich is a 25-year-old man 
with Down’s syndrome. Through the 
CETA program, Bobby Skorich had a 
job he liked, a job that the St. Louis 
County Courthouse needed done. 

The program gave Bobby the first 
meaningful opportunity in his life to 
work and to contribute in a way com- 
mensurate with the ability given him 
by God. 

Yesterday was Bobby Skorich’s last 
day on the job. Today he becomes an 
unemployment statistic again. 

It was not a happy new budget year 
for him. Bobby and his family will not 
be cheering the administration's tax 
and budget programs. 

From time to time, I shall use the 
forum of the House floor to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues not just 
the overall impact of program reduc- 
tions, but case studies of the individ- 
ual consequences of the new Reagan 
era. I shall not ignore, however, par- 
ticularly moving examples of the so- 
called incentives flowing from the tax 
bill. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often taken the floor of this House to 
talk on the subject of civil defense, in 
offering amendments to authorization 
and appropriation legislation and at 
other times during general debate 
when the subject of civil defense 
arose. 

I have asked for this special order 
today because I believe it necessary 
once again that the Members of this 
body have the opportunity to express 
their support for this vital program, 
this program of civil defense. I want to 
thank my colleagues who are here 
today to join in this effort. 
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To begin this discussion, Mr. Speak- 
er, it would be appropriate to review 
what has happened to civil defense 
and the civil defense program in 
recent years, both in terms of legisla- 
tive action here in Congress and 
within the various administrations. In 
September 1978, then President 
Carter issued Presidential Directive 
PD-41 which directed that the Na- 
tion’s civil defense program should en- 
hance the survivability of the Ameri- 
can population and their leadership, 
thus enhancing deterrence and stabili- 
ty and reducing the possibility of 
Soviet coercion during a time of crisis. 

PD-41, Presidential Decision 41, also 
contemplated a “dual use” civil de- 
fense to help deal with peacetime dis- 
asters and emergencies. 

In September of 1979 the House 
passed my amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill 
that embodied the thrust of Presiden- 
tial Decision 41. It set out the goals 
and elements that were to be included 
in an enhanced civil defense program, 
authorized a 5-year program and, most 
importantly, it stated that civil de- 
fense would be considered part of the 
U.S. strategic defense. Unfortunately, 
this amendment died in the confer- 
ence committee that year in 1979. 

In 1980 we renewed this effort and 
we were successful in a similar amend- 
ment, minus the 5-year authorization. 
It was adopted by both Houses of Con- 
gress. It was signed into law by the 
President. Thus, the House, the 
Senate, and the administration went 
on record in support of an enhanced 
civil defense program. 

This year we fared just as well 
during the authorization process. The 
House in the Department of Defense 
authorization bill approved $174 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1982, an increase of 
$41.2 million over the administration’s 
request. 
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This was an endorsement of the 
House Armed Services Committee 
judgment that this level of funding is 
needed to implement the D-prime pro- 
gram, a 7-year funding effort to im- 
prove population survival in the event 
of nuclear war, thereby enhancing de- 
terrence and crisis stability. 

Unfortunately, we have not met 
with equal success in the appropria- 
tion process over this same period. 
Our attempts to get adequate funding 
for the civil defense program have 
been frustrated at every turn. In the 
decade prior to the fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriation, we saw the resources allo- 
cated for civil defense decline steadily. 
Last year, we did manage a real in- 
crease of 10 percent over the fiscal 
year 1980 level. Although this fiscal 
year 1981 funding of $123 million was 
far less than the $167 million needed 
to begin D-prime last year, a number 
of us were encouraged. We thought 
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that at least we had turned the corner 
and could build on the initiatives per- 
mitted by this increase, move toward 
full implementation of PD-41, and 
have a truly nationwide, comprehen- 
sive civil defense program. 

Needless to say, our hopes have not 
been fulfilled by what has happened 
so far this year on civil defense fund- 
ing. The HUD-independent agencies 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1982 
funds civil defense at $128.8 million, 
an amount that is even below the 
$132.8 million requested in the origi- 
nal Carter budget, and endorsed by 
the Reagan administration. We have 
been told that the new administration 
has endorsed PD-41, but so far this ad- 
ministration, like its predecessor, has 
not joined the fight to secure funding 
that is sufficient to make the lofty 
goals of that document a reality. 

If given a chance, civil defense will 
work. It will save lives both during nu- 
clear war and natural] disaster. An en- 
hanced U.S. civil defense program will 
serve to restore a measure of the stra- 
tegic balance of power with the Soviet 
Union which has an active, well 
funded, and by all accounts a workable 
civil defense program. Moreover, an 
enhanced civil defense program is af- 
fordable, even with today’s tight 
budgets. There can be no greater pri- 
ority for spending tax dollars than to 
spend them on a program that will 
save the lives of U.S. citizens. The 
total cost of the 7-year D-prime pro- 
gram would be a modest $2.3 billion. 
The 5-year version of the plan, known 
as the D program, would cost around 
$2 billion. In either case, it is a small 
price to pay for the lives that would be 
saved. 

Mr. Speaker, there is support for an 
enhanced civil defense program here 
in Congress and among the population 
as a whole. The number of Members 
participating in this special order re- 
flects that fact. In addition, on this 
floor on July 17, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on HUD-Independent Agencies, Mr. 
BoLanp, told me in a colloquy concern- 
ing the D and D-prime programs, “I 
would be willing to fund a program at 
that level over that period if it has the 
administration’s support. If we are 
going to put into place a civil defense 
program that is going to protect the 
people of the United States, not only 
in time of war but also against natural 
disasters, this type of program is nec- 
essary.” 

We have much to do, Mr. Speaker, 
and out time is running short. We 
must begin an enhanced civil defense 
program soon, and we must deal with 
the related areas of command, control, 
and communications, early warning 
systems, air defense, and ballistic mis- 
sile defense. The time for study and 
reevaluation is over. The time for 
action is now. 
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Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend my 
good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON) on 
his holding of this special order on 
civil defense. He has been a long and 
strong supporter of an improved civil 
defense program for our Nation. 

It is my belief one of the most press- 
ing and unmet needs facing our Nation 
is for an adequate civil. defense pro- 
gram—one which is responsive to ex- 
isting threats and prepares us for 
future challenges. 

To respond to this need, I proposed 
a comprehensive, 7-year civil defense 
program. Its cost of approximately 
$2.6 billion, represents but a fraction 
of our estimated total defense expend- 
itures for the period covered—the in- 
crease in funding over our present pro- 
gram amounts to approximately one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our Department 
of Defense annual budget. 

The program I am advancing is one 
that will give us, for the first time in 
this nuclear era, the protection we 
must be assured of as we face our ideo- 
logical adversaries who lack our com- 
mitment for the pursuit of peace. 
Simply put, my goal is to help to bal- 
ance the strategic scales but, if there 
should be a war, to guarantee the sur- 
vival of our Nation. We have no such 
guarantee today. It is time we did. 

The 7-year plan would concentrate 
the use of the funds requested for: 
Crisis evacuation; research and devel- 
opment; emergency operating centers; 
training and education; and manage- 
ment and coordination. 

In each one of these critical areas 
our present civil defense program fails 
the test of adequacy. 

This program was not developed by 
me, rather it emerged over an ex- 
tended period of time after protracted 
study by civil defense experts who 
have earned respect and a national 
reputation for their work in this area. 
It is a product of serious, well-inten- 
tioned people who share a concern 
about our present, have learned from 
lessons of the past and are determined 
to prepare us to live in peace. It is the 
program D-prime recommendation of 
the civil defense workshops which 
were held in Rosslyn, Va., in the fall 
of 1977 by the Systems Planning Cor- 
poration for the Defense Civil Pre- 
paredness Agency. 

We are in trouble. The Soviets have 
an excellent civil defense system. We 
do not. Neither nation had an ade- 
quate program in the midsixties. But 
for more than a decade the Soviets 
have been spending over $1 billion a 
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year on civil defense. We have aver- 
aged less than $100 million. They have 
a three-track program: Individual pro- 
tection, community shelters, and pop- 
ulation evacuation. We have only one, 
community shelters, and it is in disar- 
ray in spite of the dedicated and 
dogged efforts of many professional 
and amateur civil defense leaders. 

Why is this a problem? Because it 
destroys the strategic balance. The 
best hope for peace, we are told, is the 
maintenance of the strategic balance. 
There are varying estimates on the 
effect of an all-out nuclear war. If the 
Soviets have time to put their civil de- 
fense program into operation—3 or 4 
days prior to the holocaust—the re- 
sults would be far more destructive to 
the United States, which does not 
have a plan—over 100 million dead— 
than the Soviet Union—5 to 20 million 
killed. Should we adopt the D-prime 
plan of the Interagency Study on Civil 
Defense, developed under the aegis of 
the National Security Council, they es- 
timate we can save up to 85 percent of 
our population. Should the Soviets 
target population, they estimate up to 
two-thirds of our population will be 
preserved. 

Most experts agree we enjoy “rough 
equivalence” with the Soviets in weap- 
onry. From my perspective it appears 
to get rougher each year. But if Soviet 
weapons have a far greater destructive 
effect on us than our weapons on 
them, it is as though they had far 
more weapons. This makes a mockery 
of the strategic balance. It does not 
exist. 

Once the balance of terror is gone 
the Soviets have an awesome edge in 
any confrontation, whether it be at 
the bargaining table, an act of adven- 
turism in Europe, Africa, the Mideast 
or in all-out nuclear war. 

It has been said that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” Events in 
Iran and the invasion of Afghanistan 
have shown that to be true. If Russia 
is able to grab up one or two more 
countries, we may be forced into war— 
with a strong possibility that the con- 
flict could develop into a nuclear con- 
frontation. Why not provide at least 
minimal protection for our civilians? 
Why not teach them to survive? 

Why have we not done something 
about civil defense? Chiefly because 
far too many Americans are the vic- 
tims of three misconceptions—the first 
being the overkill fallacy, wherein the 
casualties per kiloton in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are multiplied by the 
number of kilotons in the world’s arse- 
nal. This implies that by some means 
we can collect the entire target popu- 
lations in the same density as existed 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and keep 
them unwarned and vulnerable. A 
statement of identical validity is that 
the world’s inventory of small arms 
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ammunition, or for that matter, kitch- 
en knives, can also kill the human pop- 
ulation several times over. 

Another widely held misconception 
is that much of the world’s population 
would be destroyed by fallout from a 
large-scale nuclear war. “On the 
Beach” reflects how this thinking 
originated. The National Academy of 
Science estimates that the long-term 
effect of this fallout would only 
amount to a 2-percent increase in the 
cancer rate over a 15-year period. This 
increase could be countered by not re- 
building many of the cigarette plants 
that would be destroyed in such a hol- 
ocaust. 

Finally, victims of the doomsday sce- 
nario feel, mistakenly, that survivors 
of a large-scale nuclear war would 
have to live underground for weeks at 
a time. Not so, our scientists tell us. 
An individual can protect himself from 
the most dangerous type of radiation 
because it travels like light, in a 
straight line. A handkerchief, folded 
over six or eight times, can serve as an 
effective gas mask to provide protec- 
tion from the less dangerous type of 
radiation. 

That is the bad news. The good news 
is it is not too late do something about 
it. A relatively inexpensive remedy is 
to develop a civil defense system of 
our own. Some of our defense leaders 
suggest the way to compensate for 
Soviet superiority—they no longer 
claim it does not exist—is to retarget 
our weapons. Retargeting would sup- 
posedly balance through civil de- 
fense—the potential saving of Ameri- 
can lives rather than the potential de- 
struction of Soviet citizens. 

We must begin today to rebalance 
the strategic equation. How do you 
deter an attack unless you can con- 
vince an enemy that you will win the 
war that he is starting? I find it doubt- 
ful that anyone aware to the strategic 
imbalance believes we would fire any 
nuclear weapons if it meant the de- 
struction of our society. Without a 
civil defense system that is precisely 
what it means. 

Basically, this $2.6 billion program 
requires the authorization of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) to increase from $174 million 
in 1982 to $487 million in 1988. 

For the first time ever the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Installations designated D-prime 
as the desired program for civil de- 
fense in the United States. The $174 
million authorized for 1982 represents 
the first year’s cost of this 7-year com- 
prehensive program. 

i The committee language is as fol- 
ows: 


The level of funding in the authorization 
of appropriations in subsection (a) repre- 
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sents the first year of a comprehensive T- 
year upgraded funding program for civil de- 
fense known as the D-prime program, which 
is based upon the goal of achieving a com- 
prehensive population relocation capability 
for time of crisis. The program originated in 
executive branch studies in the civil defense 
area that provided the basis for Presidential 
directive 41, issued in September 1978, and 
is consistent with the action of Congress in 
enacting title V of the Federal Court De- 
fense Act of 1950 in Public Law 96-342 


The Congress of the United States 
will spend approximately $225 billion 
for our offensive capability. Without 
the $174 million for civil defense we 
are doing almost nothing to protect 
American citizens. 

Does it not make good sense to 
spend a little more to provide a plan 
that would help prevent war, but in 
the event of war, would help protect 
all Americans? 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
helping to implement the D-prime pro- 
gram. Our total national defense de- 
mands no less. 
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Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Missouri for taking this special 
order on the vital issue of civil de- 
fense, and congratulate him and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
MITCHELL) for the contribution both 
of them made as recognized national 
leaders in alerting this country to the 
need of rebuilding civil defense, and 
fighting on the House floor for im- 
proved funding for the civil defense ef- 
forts. 

I have supported their efforts in the 
past and will continue to support them 
in the future. I hope all of our col- 
leagues will pay close attention to the 
very substantial information that is 
being presented here in the course of 
this special order. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota very much. 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity today to 
applaud my distinguished colleague’s 
efforts on behalf of a strong home de- 
fense for the United States. Let me 
join him in requesting from the Presi- 
dent the continued commitment he 
and his party have made for an effec- 
tive civil defense program. 

It is my concern, however, that per- 
haps during our current budget diffi- 
culties, the administration, with the 
consent of the Congress, will make 
this country’s emergency preparedness 
a casualty of the budget ax. 

For fiscal year 1982, the budget for 
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the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency is $128.8 million, which trans- 
lates into 57 cents per capita that this 
Government is spending to protect the 
life and property of the American 
people from nuclear attack and assist 
them during times of natural and 
manmade disasters. 

I realize that this subject is one of 
little interest to many of my col- 
leagues and, to some degree, the 
American people who view the ques- 
tion of survivability in a nuclear 
attack impossible. Yet I believe the 
role of a nation’s emergency prepared- 
ness has a dual function. The question 
of survivability is essential but also a 
viable and comprehensive program of 
civil defense will clearly demonstrate 
to our adversaries that the United 
States will yield no strategic advan- 
tage to the Soviet Union or any other 
nation. 

I believe that it is important to again 
remind the Members of this House 
and the American people that it is not 
the United States which has embarked 
on the most ambitious and aggressive 
civil defense program during peace- 
time, but the Soviet Union, and my 
question is, why? 

Studies conducted by our own ex- 
perts show that the Soviets spend 20 
times as much for civil defense as the 
United States—nearly $2 billion annu- 
ally. Why does a nation which cannot 
provide its people with basic consumer 
goods devote substantial resources to 
civil defense? Are they afraid of a U.S. 
sneak attack or is it mere paranoia? 

I would argue that it is neither, but 
rather a calculated element of their 
overall strategic philosophy that nu- 
clear war is winnable and that should 
be a sobering thought for all of us. 

I am committed, as I believe this 
Congress is, to the restoration of this 
Nation's military posture. However, I 
believe, as does my colleague from 
Missouri, that an intricate element in 
our overall strategic strength lies in a 
no-nonsense emergency preparedness 
program. 

I would therefore urge both my col- 
leagues in the House and the adminis- 
tration to continue the progress made 
to date in the civil defense of the 
United States. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Maryland for his remarks. 
He has been a strong supporter of civil 
defense since he has been in Congress. 
I thank him for his contribution 
today. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my col- 
league from Georgia. 

Mr. McDONALD Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri 
for yielding. I would like to applaud 
his having a special order to review 
and extremely important topic that, 
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unfortunately, our Nation has disre- 
garded for too long. We can see from 
the great interest by the news galleries 
over our heads, that is symptomatic of 
the problems that we face, that for 
whatever reason, the news media of 
this country have been active propo- 
nents by its sense of omission or com- 
mission of the MAD policy of mutual 
assured destruction. 


Mr. Speaker, the subject of civil de- 
fense looms larger each day and be- 
comes important with each passing 
hour as the United States moves into 
“the window of vulnerability” to our 
strategic forces. Our only hope to 
change the pathetic situation as re- 
gards to civil defense in this country, 
is to change the basic public attitude 
that has been built up by our opinion 
makers that we are in for mutual as- 
sured destruction and that no one will 
survive, so why even discuss it. This at- 
titude is the grossest nonsense of all 
time. The United States has to survive 
and continue if civilization, as we 
know it, is to continue. Can we expect 
the athiest Marxists with their 100- 
percent materialism to preserve civili- 
zation if they prevail or will they turn 
the entire Earth planet into one vast 
Gulag? I think we all know the answer 
to that. 

The theory of mutual assured de- 
struction has done more than cripple 
our civil defense. It has amost crippled 
our national will to survive. It has con- 
vinced the man in the street that 
there is no use in civil defense as each 
side has enough bombs to kill each 
other 10 times over anyway. MAD has 
further, and insidiously in my view, 
prevented our Nation from having a 
real strategic goal in any future con- 
flict with the Soviet Union in that it 
assumes an awesome exchange of 
weapons followed by little else than 
just clouds of radiation. 

Before every new conflict, we are 
told that weapons are so awful that 
the war will last not longer than a few 
days or weeks. The invention of the 
machinegun was supposed to make 
World War I very short. It did not, as 
armies learned to dig in deeply. World 
War II was supposed to be very short 
as the invention of the bomber plane 
would make it’ impossible to fight 
longer than a few weeks. Now, of 
course, we talk of the 3-week war or 
even in shorter terms because of nu- 
clear weapons. j 

It is a strange thing that we do not 
find talk of mutual assured destruc- 
tion emanating from Moscow. What 
we do find is that the defense hierar- 
chy of Moscow talks of fighting and 
winning a nuclear war. We also find a 
vast system of civil defense that is 
building factories out in the country, 
has deep shelters in its cities, spends 
several billions on training civil de- 
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fense personnel and plans to evacuate 
as many people as it can. Could it be 
that the Soviet Government values its 
citizens more that we do? The People’s 
Republic of China also has a vast shel- 
ter system to protect its people and, 
obviously, intends to try and survive a 
nuclear strike. And, while neither the 
Soviet nor the Communist Chinese 
civil defense systems are perfect, they 
will be able to save a lot of people and 
much of their industrial capacity in 
any nuclear exchange. 

As in the case of the infantry in 
World War I, we need to dig deeply 
into the earth and let that be our 
armour against a nuclear attrack. We, 
too, need a shelter system, an evacua- 
tion plan, and a system to protect our 
industrial capacity. For a few hundred 
million dollars, we could start a serious 
civil defense program, start training 
the necessary personnel and start 
taking the steps necessary to our Na- 
tion’s survival and abandon the MAD 
doctrine which can only lead to our 
Nation’s destruction and/or surrender. 
Otherwise, we are doomed to live in 
the valley of the shadow for the next 
5 years at least, our very existence de- 
pendent upon the whims of the Polit- 
buro in Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, let me once again com- 
mend my colleague from Missouri for 
this most important special order on 
the subject of civil defense. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank my friend 
and colleague from Georgia for his 
contribution today. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend 
and colleague from Georgia. 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. If 
the roll is called of civil defense and 
civil defense issues, the name of the 
gentleman from Missouri would head 
the list in terms of those who have 
made such a fine contribution to the 
remedial legislation designed in the in- 
terests of the American citizen in time 
of war. Following Mr. SKELTON’s name 
certainly would be the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MITCHELL), Mr. 
WHITEHURST of Virginia, Mr. DICKIN- 
son of Alabama, and many others of 
us who have felt for a long time that 
civil defense has been neglected. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I 
would just like to add that very nearly 
at the top of that list would be the 
gentleman from Georgia because of 
the splendid job he has done not only 
to develop the civil defense system, 
but in the leadership he has provided 
as chairman of the subcommittee that 
has jurisdiction over this subject. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank my friend 
and fellow pilot from the State of New 
York. 
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Where I am coming from is just a 
tad different. The Whiteman Air 
Force Base, I believe, you have instru- 
ments of war there that would be tar- 
geted by the Soviet Union; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SKELTON. That is absolutely 
correct. We have 150 ICBM missile 
silos that are at or in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri that I 
represent. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. If I recall correct- 
ly, in the gentleman’s district in the 
recent past, there has been severe 
flooding which we would term as a 
natural disaster. 

Mr. SKELTON. Yes, we had—and of 
course I have told the gentleman of 
these because of his interest in the 
dual use of civil defense—we had a 
killer flood in the western part of my 
district, the Fourth District of Missou- 
ri, and we have had killer tornados on 
two occasions in which civil defense 
played a very important part. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. And this brings me 
to the structure of which I speak, 
which is one of dual use which would 
provide a future in-place system of 
civil defense that would be tested and 
exercised by the Vikings, the Ber- 
serkers—the natural disasters that do 
certainly come along from time to 
time, which would provide us an ade- 
quate preparedness on which we could 
depend should that dire day ever 
come, 
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So I have been something of a mis- 
sionary. I have preached the gospel of 
dual use, not only because of the cer- 
tainty of natural disasters but because 
it would give us some self-confidence 
in our attack preparedness. 

I also believe, Mr. Speaker, it would 
provide an important peacetime divi- 
dend, a cost-effective mechanism that 
would give us more bang for the buck. 
It would give us two for the price of 
one. If we are getting the utility of 
civil defense in peacetime, we also 
have it standing in the wings for a 
time of war. 

I think that success is a matter of 
margins. I think that that capability 
which better prepares itself just a 
little bit more in a state of readiness 
would stand it in good stead in the 
event of war. 

So I do speak for a dual use system, 
and I would say to the Members of the 
House that our subcommittee has at 
this time grafted in the defense au- 
thorization bill language which does 
bring natural disaster preparedness up 
tg the same status, as a matter of stat- 
utory law, as that in the civil defense 
system. We are in conference right 
now, but we are trusting that that will 
become a matter of law and that this 
will be helpful to our civil defense 
system because of the fact that it 
serves as a powerful incentive. It 
would motivate our local and State 
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people who are charged with the 
needs of a natural disaster situation, it 
would encourage them to do their job, 
and then we would have them in place 
in the event the attack disaster would 
come along. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I might men- 
tion the item which the last speaker 
referred to, and that is the doctrine of 
mutual assured destruction (MAD). It 
has been said that the Soviet Union 
has sufficient firepower to kill every 
human being on Earth, and that we in 
the United States have sufficient fire- 
power to kill every human being on 
Earth. Why is it, then, that we com- 
pete more and more in this arms race 
in which we are engaged? 

Well, that is not exactly right. Those 
presumptions, those beliefs, would pre- 
sume that on bombing day all the 
people of the world would go into the 
cities to which that firepower is tar- 
geted. The Soviet Union has different 
plans. It has a dispersal system which 
would take the people away from the 
population centers and thus save the 
lives of millions. That is the goal 
toward which the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MITCHELL) has pointed. 
If we should go to a continental 
system such as the prime or the 
followon, it would serve the American 
people well because we would disperse 
the people and we would save millions, 
countless millions of lives. 

Finally, in conclusion, I am going to 
explore with our subcommittee the ad- 
dition of language which would permit 
the President to institute a volunteer 
system with reference to State and 
local governments under the authority 
of the Federal civil defense umbrella 
which might come into play and trig- 
ger the energies of national groups 
chartered by the Federal Government. 
I am speaking of those charters held 
by veterans’ groups, Gold Star Wives, 
and others who might be an important 
backup in any dispersal system that 
we might have. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SKELTON) for taking this time to em- 
phasize the importance of civil defense 
and the fact that it is time that we 
“fish or cut bait.” 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BRINKLEY), and I do appreciate 
the. gentleman's participating in our 
special order this evening. 

The gentleman from Georgia has 
shown extraordinary leadership as 
chairman of the subcommittee in as- 
sisting civil defense, and he has in all 
meanings of the word been the “father 
of dual use’’—dual use of civil defense, 
including natural disasters, along with 
the protection against nuclear attack. 
The gentleman from Georgia should 
certainly be thanked for the hard 
work he has done in this area. 
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Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me first begin by saying how 
much I personally appreciate—and I 
am, hopefully, speaking on behalf of 
the people of the congressional district 
of which I have the privilege to be the 
Representative, the Fifth Congression- 
al District of Colorado—and how much 
we appreciate the work of the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON), the 
work of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MITCHELL), and the work and ef- 
forts of our distinguished subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) in bringing to 
the followup stage this most critical 
and vital issue. 

The MAD doctrine—mutual assured 
destruction—under which this country 
has operated its strategic umbrella 
now for almost two decades is, in my 
judgment, a discredited policy. It is 
one by which the acronym, MAD, 
truly and very characteristically iden- 
tifies the significance of this policy, 
because it is a policy that emphasizes 
the disprotection of the American 
homeland and the American people. It 
is a policy that in effect holds Ameri- 
can populations as unwitting pawns in 
a game of strategic balance and coun- 
terbalance. It purposely puts the 


American population at risk, because 
it says that to be able to protect your- 
self and your citizens is somehow de- 


stabilizing or is somehow going to 
upset potentially the other side. 

Thus it has come about that we have 
no protection against incoming hostile 
bombers, we have no protection 
against incoming hostile missiles, and 
we have no way today of which I am 
aware of protecting the American 
people in the event that some calami- 
tous or purposeful or inadvertent 
event is somehow triggered. 

Since the gentleman has brought 
these matters to our attention during 
the course of our subcommittee meet- 
ings, I have often since reflected and 
wondered, what would happen if an 
American President faced a crisis of 
this kind. As I understand it, it would 
take about 4 days for the Soviets to 
fully implement the Soviet civil de- 
fense policy. What would an American 
President do at a time when a crisis 
arose between us and the Soviet 
Union, when tensions were running 
high, if the Soviet Government imple- 
mented its civil defense policy 1 day at 
a time, knowing that if that policy 
were successfully implemented, the 
potential exists, as I understand the 
figures, that if an exchange were then 
to take place between us and the 
Soviet Union, the United States would 
lose upward to 150 million people from 
its population and the Soviets, al- 
though they would suffer a tremen- 
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dous loss, could nevertheless minimize 
that loss to about 15 million, less than 
the number that was lost by the Sovi- 
ets in World War II? 

With those kinds of ratios staring an 
American President in the face and 
with a Soviet ultimatum then follow- 
ing, what action would an American 
President take? 

Would he capitulate to Soviet de- 
mands, or would he have the capabil- 
ity of resisting? 

Quite frankly, if I were an American 
President in that situation, I do not 
know what I would do, and I hope that 
no American President is ever put in 
that situation. 

But until we pay attention to the ca- 
pability of reversing the discredited 
doctrine of MAD and turning to the 
defense of the American homeland 
and the American people, that risk is 
one that we run against a very danger- 
ous time fuse and a very dangerous 
time clock. And our subcommittee 
chairman has, I think, put it very art- 
fully in terms of the statement, that 
the “time is now to fish or cut bait.” 
Many have stated, “Well, the Ameri- 
can people really don’t care about civil 
defense. It is not an issue.” Well, we 
can tell, I think, from the news atten- 
tion that this matter is getting that it 
is not an issue. But I would submit 
that it is not an issue because the 
American people, as we sit here in this 
room, honestly believe that they do 
have a capability of protecting them- 
selves, and the gentleman is doing a 
marvelous job of educating them so 
that they no longer believe that. 
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They do have a civil defense pro- 
gram that is capable of defending 
American populations, and that is the 
reason that so little excitement seems 
to be generated over the issue. 

I really truly believe that the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON) 
does us a real service by educating us, 
by laying out these cold, bleak, hard 
facts as to just what great risks there 
are if we continue on this policy. 

We can no longer continue to be 
solely an offensive country, building 
weapons that are capable of destroy- 
ing people without some consideration 
of protecting ourselves and our people 
against those same weapons or types 
of weapons being directed against us. 

I am privileged to be a part of this 
special order and again I commend the 
gentleman for bringing this vital issue 
to the attention of the American 
people. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman from Colorado's continued and 
very helpful support in the area of 
civil defense. The gentleman has been 
so sincere and working hard, and we 
do appreciate the gentleman partici- 
pating today. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend 
from Georgia (Mr. GINGRICH). 

Mr. GINGRICH. I thank my friend 
from Missouri for recognizing me. I 
appreciate the gentleman taking the 
leadership to speak today on an issue 
that is only of importance should war 
come, but then is of such importance 
that it should concern all of us in 
peacetime. 

The question I think every American 
should ask is what is the cost of insur- 
ance and what is it worth to have it. 

It is very clear to anyone who has 
looked at any field that the Soviet 
Union does believe that nuclear war is 
an instrument of political policy. It is 
very clear from anyone who has ever 
studied history that accidents do 
happen, mistakes are made, political 
leaders do frankly goof, and the net 
result can be a war no one wanted. 

If we were to invest in civil defense 
on the scale that is reasoned, and le- 
gitimate and necessary, and nothing 
ever happened, we might at most have 
wasted some money. If we fail to 
invest in civil defense and something 
happens, we will have wasted lives. 

I would far rather be the man who 
faced my grandchildren and said, yes, 
I was too cautious, yes, I cared too 
much, yes, I did too much, than be the 
man who faces the survivors and tries 
to explain why we did not do the 
things that were necessary. 

It is clear that the Defense Depart- 
ment looks too narrowly at the ques- 
tion of strategic weapons and strategic 
defense. We are on the verge of de- 
signing an MX missile system which 
will guarantee that after an all-out 
Soviet first strike, missiles will survive 
but cities will not. Any reasonable ex- 
amination of the plans for the MX 
mobile basing system will indicate 
clearly an assumption that it is possi- 
ble that the Soviet Union might one 
day, for reasons of policy, explode 100, 
200, 1,000, 3,000 hydrogen warheads 
on the North American Continent. In 
that environment, the fallout, the ra- 
diation, the downwind effect on the 
Midwest, on Chicago, on Detroit, and 
in some circumstances on Washington, 
would be so phenomenal that the 
impact on human beings would be so 
incredible that we stand a chance of 
saving literally millions of human 
beings. 

Here is a society which will spend 
over $1 million to keep alive a person 
who has been in a car wreck and 
whose brain has ceased to function. 
Here is a society which will spend lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year to keep alive chronically ill 
people. Here is a society which be- 
lieves in setting up kidney treatment 
centers at a cost of over $1 billion a 
year. 
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Mr. SKELTON. If I may reclaim my 
time for a moment, I know the gentle- 
man would be interested in knowing 
that in the year 1977 and the year 
1978 the U.S. Government, through 
the U.S. Air Force, spent $124 million 
to harden 150 ICBM silos in western 
Missouri, in my district, the Fourth 
District of Missouri. 

During that same year, less than 
$100 million was spent to protect the 
people of this Nation from the very 
same eventuality that they spent $124 
million to harden those silos. It is 
rather ironic. That is exactly what the 
gentleman is saying. And I yield to 
him again. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I thank my col- 
league for enlightening me. I had no 
idea of those numbers and I think the 
gentleman is right. We harden mis- 
siles, but we do not harden human 
beings. We protect control centers but 
we do not protect people. 

There is probably no single cause in 
terms of the amount of attention it 
does not get that deserves more atten- 
tion, more investment, more thought, 
and more commitment than the cause 
of civil defense. 

I challenge the Reagan administra- 
tion and I believe this Congress will ul- 
timately join in challenging the 
Reagan administration to build a pro- 
human, prosurvival, propopulation, 
strategic policy that is the equal to its 
weaponry, its hardware, and its strate- 
gic offensive policy, because if we look 
at the real world it is inconceivable to 
me, as I am sure it is inconceivable to 
my colleague, that any President 
would use any kind of strategy or di- 
plomacy knowing that a Soviet first 
strike, even if it allowed the MX to 
survive, would, in the process, have 
killed literally millions of Americans 
from fallout, not from the blast, not 
from the immediate effect, but from 
the careless, wanton lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of our Government 
and its leaders. 

I simply want to close by saying 
again to my colleagues, I know that it 
is a long and lonely vigil. I know the 
gentleman and the dean of the Geor- 
gia delegation have led the fight. I 
want to commend both of you because 
I think literally there may be in our 
lifetime no single cause that saves 
more American lives than the cause of 
civil defense that the two of you have 
so eloquently espoused. I thank the 
gentlemen. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very appropriate com- 
ments. 

The gentleman reminds me that 
during the 1930's, beginning about 
1934, there was a Member of Parlia- 
ment in the United Kingdom that 
spoke of a great danger across the 
English Channel, and that great 
danger and the great new fact of 
which this Member of Parliament 
spoke was the fact that Germany was 
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building a tremendous air fleet. Few 
paid attention. Few paid attention to 
him until about 1938, and people did 
begin to pay attention to Winston 
Churchill. They did begin to build 
Hurricane fighters and Spitfire fight- 
ers. 

But what is more important, they 
began to make preparation for the use 
of the tunnel system, the subway 
system of London, should the eventu- 
ality ever come to pass that London 
were bombed, and thank goodness he 
was heeded. 

He was heeded, and because of that 
literally thousands of British people 
are alive today because they had that 
protection, not just from the intercep- 
tors that were built, but by the use, 
the proper use of those tunnels, and 
the proper use of the subways in 
London. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of our col- 
leagues have spoken today and ex- 
pressed, as I have attempted to, the 
sincere desire to have a strong civil de- 
fense for our Nation. I represent the 
4th Congressional District of Missouri. 
In that district is Whiteman Air Force 
Base, which is the control center of 
150 ICBM missiles, Minutemen II mis- 
siles. These missiles, as we all know, 
are targets of Soviet missiles should 
the unthinkable come to pass. 

I want the people of western Missou- 
ri to be safe. But there are other 
Whiteman Air Force Bases in this 
Nation and there are other missile 
fields in this Nation, there are other 
strategic airfields and there are other 
strategic submarine bases, some 39 
strategic first-strike areas that we 
think would be targeted first. The 
people that live in those areas, as well 
as the people that live in our cities and 
towns all across our Nation, deserve 
protection should the unthinkable 
come to pass. 

Let it not be too late. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to persevere. 
Mr. Speaker, I intend that we eventu- 
ally have a strong civil defense pro- 
gram that is properly funded and one 
that we in America can be proud of 
and one that will be part in truth and 
fact of our strategic defense. 

With the help of the Members of 

this body we will have such a civil de- 
fense in the days ahead. 
@ Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have been made by my col- 
leagues about civil defense. The prob- 
lem with civil defense has been that 
no one ever needs it, no citizen spends 
much time thinking about it, no pres- 
sure groups breath down our necks to 
do something until it is too late—until 
there is a disaster. Only then will our 
constituents turn to us and say, with 
justification: “Why didn’t you plan for 
this?” 

There is nothing politically expedi- 
ent or glamorous about civil defense; 
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only the mundane, long-haul planning 
that all of us pray we will never need. 

Congress can be proud that in the 
last few years we have made a start in 
planning for national emergencies. We 
have done our homework and found 
that civil defense has more uses than 
we thought. Not only will an effective 
plan provide stability during time of 
crisis and enhance our survivability, 
but the mere promise of stability and 
survivability provides a deterrent to 
our potential enemies and a powerful 
psychological weapon in our arsenal. 

A strong civil defense network can 
be efficiently adapted to natural disas- 
ters so that we can marshall our re- 
sources to provide a coordinated re- 
sponse for floods, hurricanes, torna- 
dos, blizzards, or nuclear and chemical 
accidents. 

We need to do more in this area. We 
can not afford to postpone our efforts 
to some unspecified future date.e 
@ Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity, offered by my 
distinguished colleague Ike SKELTON, 
to discuss the vital subject of our Na- 
tion’s civil defense. 

In the past, when conventional war- 
fare was the sole source of confronta- 
tion between nations, conventional 
means for defending a nation’s citizen- 
ry were sufficient. We could hide from 
enemy bombs and bullets using the 
same facilities we would use to hide 
from tornadoes or natural disasters in 
this country. In addition, our natural 
geographic isolation from our enemies 
provided sufficient disincentive to dis- 
courage our enemies from major 
attack with the exception of the 
bombing of Pear] Harbor. 

Nuclear weapons and accurate mis- 
sile guidance systems have changed 
our countries defense needs. Now, we 
can no longer afford to solely concen- 
trate on weaponry designed for attack 
or defense from conventional attack, 
nor can we assume that our most sig- 
nificant enemy, the Soviet Union, can 
be wholly prevented from penetrating 
our defenses in the case of a nuclear 
conflict. So, at a time when we are 
spending record amounts on weapons 
systems which we hope will discourage 
the Soviet Union from ever beginning 
a conflict, we must also plan for a pos- 
sibility which we fervently hope will 
never become reality—nuclear attack. 

In the event of a full-scale nuclear 
confrontation between the United 
States and U.S.S.R., there is one ines- 
capable reality—millions of human 
beings would die and life as we know it 
would be inalterably disrupted. But 
knowing that, we must not forget that 
the tragedy which would befall the 
United States in such an event could 
be significantly mitigated in the event 
of an attack. Millions of lives could be 
saved at a surprisingly low social cost. 

According to data provided by the 
Federal Emergency Management 
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Agency (FEMA), a system of civil de- 
fense which could save approximately 
80 percent of our population from 
death in a nuclear war would cost 
about $2.6 billion over 7 years, or 
about $1.67 per person per year. This 
system, called a “Crisis Relocation 
Plan,” would cost about $1.8 billion 
more than the current civil defense 
system, yet save about 90 million more 
human beings than current capabili- 
ties could. In the words of the FEMA 
report: “This works out to $20 per life 
saved, which many consider an attrac- 
tively low insurance premium.” 

The benefits of such a system 
extend well beyond those in the event 
of nuclear conflict, which we must 
make every conceivable effort to 
avoid. First, such a system could actu- 
ally deter the occurrence of conflict, 
by improving our defense. Second, it 
could reduce the Soviet’s powers of co- 
ercion, by reducing a genuine civil de- 
fense gap between the United States 
and U.S.S.R. Third, in the event of 
natural disasters, nuclear powerplant 
incident, or other peacetime emergen- 
cy, a civil defense evacuation plan 
could prove invaluable. 

So let us not be shortsighted as we 
consider means to provide for our Na- 
tion’s defense. Although a good of- 
fense may be the best defense, a good 
defense should not be forgotten. 

We cannot forget the need to allevi- 

ate some of the terror of the nuclear 
age, to attempt to prevent the feared 
eventuality, and to save as many 
American lives as possible should the 
leaders of the Soviet Union or our own 
leaders ever think the unthinkable, 
and plunge us into an irreversibly 
tragic confrontation. Let us support 
civil defense. 
@ Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, I commend the gentleman from 
Missouri for securing a special order to 
give House Members an additional op- 
portunity to discuss the posture of our 
Nation’s civil defense. His concern 
over the possibility that Congress may 
compromise our civil defense capabil- 
ity by reducing its budget commitment 
for this program is to be appreciated. 
Indeed I share fully his commitment 
to maintaining a level of appropria- 
tions adequate to preserving civil de- 
fense as an essential and integral part 
of our overall national defense policy. 
The civil defense effort should not be 
surrendered or reduced. 

In the process of reviewing and es- 
tablishing defense priorities civil de- 
fense always seems to be the odd man 
out. Offensive hardware attracts at- 
tention away from the very real need 
to maintain passive defense programs, 
including civil defense. Neither effort 
should take from the other. They 
must be mutually supportive in their 
roles of deterring Soviet aggression 
and the aggressive acts of other poten- 
tial adversaries. 
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The result of this conscious disen- 
chantment with passive defense has 
been the erosion of our civil defense 
posture over a period of years to the 
point where it no longer is a credible 
element within our strategic force 
structure. Civil defense, in my judg- 
ment, must once again be considered 
in conjunction with our offensive and 
defensive forces if our national securi- 
ty is to be preserved. To erase it from 
our strategic formula is to threaten 
the very mission and purpose of our 
strategic nuclear force; namely the de- 
terrence of nuclear war. 

We no longer have the luxury of as- 
sured force superiority over the Sovi- 
ets. Those days are long behind us and 
it is questionable today whether or not 
a balance of strategic military power— 
often referred to as a “rough equiva- 
lence”—exists. At best, we can say 
that, for the present time, the real 
strength and preparedness of the U.S. 
strategic Triad remains credible to the 
Soviet Union. However, the future of 
relative United States-Soviet strategic 
balance is cloudy. United States devel- 
opment and deployment of modern 
strategic weapons just are not keeping 
pace with the Soviet Union and our 
defense capability, in the eyes of the 
Soviets, may be waning. 

The facts speak for themselves. To 
understand the extent of our vulner- 
ability to Soviet nuclear attack re- 
quires only a brief review of the rela- 
tive United States-U.S.S.R. strategic 
balance. 

The current U.S. B-52 bomber force 
will require modernization beyond the 
mounting of cruise missiles. We 
cannot afford continued reductions in 
fleet size for the purpose of cannibal- 
ization of aircraft to keep remaining 
B-52’s on line. 

Current land-based ICBM forces will 
become more vulnerable with time as 
Soviet missile accuracy and MIRV ca- 
pability improve. 

The submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM) force represents the 
only U.S. strategic delivery system 
being modernized. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet Union is modernizing a large 
portion of its forces, hardening its fa- 
cilities and continuing its intensive re- 
search and development. 

Since 1970, according to information 
provided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the United States has put into produc- 
tion one variant of an existing inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM), 
one new type of submarine and subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missile system, 
and no new strategic bomber systems. 

In the same period, Soviet efforts to 
improve and enlarge its strategic 
forces have brought them from a posi- 
tion of clear inferiority to one of supe- 
riority in many measures of capability. 
The Soviets have modernized the 
ICBM force through new deployment 
and modifications to deployed systems 
which have incorporated greater 
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throw weight, more reentry vehicles 
per missile, and increased accuracy. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff now report 
that the Soviets possess a “clear and 
growing advantage in ability to kill 
hard targets.” 

Too, the Soviets continue to diversi- 
fy and improve other elements of their 
strategic element structure. They con- 
tinue to build modern, nuclear-pow- 
ered ballistic missile submarines more 
quickly than the United States, new 
generations of longer range subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBM) thereby expanding the patrol 
area of the Soviet submarines making 
them and their missiles less accessible 
to U.S. interception. Further, while re- 
taining their existing intercontinental 
bomber forces, the Soviets have de- 
ployed over 100 Backfire bombers and 
are adding about 30 each year. This 
bomber has sufficient range to be used 
as an intercontinental bomber against 
the United States. 

While the United States can claim 
advantage in state-of-the-art technolo- 
gy, technology not employed or de- 
ployed does nothing to improve our 
defense posture. 

These trends, which must be viewed 
with serious concern, have created 
what the President often refers to as 
the “window of vulnerability.” The 
very size of that so-called window 
makes survivability a top priority con- 
cern. It is more than clear that the 
strategic military balance between the 
United States and U.S.S.R. continues 
to shift toward our potential adversary 
in a very big way. Indeed, the imbal- 
ances are of such magnitude measured 
quantitatively and qualitatively as to 
confront the United States with the 
prospect of facing such imbalances 
well into the future. This is particular- 
ly true in light of the Soviets’ willing- 
ness to continue to invest heavily to 
keep the momentum going in their 
favor. 

The realities of the United States- 
Soviet strategic balance render it es- 
sential that civil defense be main- 
tained as a critical element in our na- 
tional defense structure. The Soviets 
are approaching a first strike capabil- 
ity and the ability of the United 
States to survive such a strike becomes 
of ever-growing importance as a deter- 
rent factor. 

To note how seriously the Soviets 
view civil defense, one has only to look 
at their efforts in this regard. To com- 
plement their offensive capabilities, 
the Soviet Union maintains a large 
strategic defense force supplemented 
by what the Joint Chiefs of Staff refer 
to as “an extensive civil defense pro- 
gram,” both of which are far superior 
to their U.S. counterparts. 

We must approach the Soviet level 
of effort for passive defense, including 
civil defense, if our strategic nuclear 
force is to continue to provide a credi- 
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ble deterrence to potential Soviet nu- 
clear aggression. Our “window of vul- 
nerability’’ remains too wide open 
without such an improved civil defense 
posture. We must take into account 
the civil defense commitment of the 
Soviets and strengthen our own civil 
defense program accordingly with the 
purpose of developing plans to be im- 
plemented during times of crisis. 

The magnitude of Soviet civil de- 
fense efforts and capability, when cou- 
pled with high accuracy and more reli- 
able missiles, could adversely affect 
our ability to implement the U.S. de- 
terrence strategy. 

We have to own up to the fact that 
the worse case scenario might occur. 
Should it occur in the near future, the 
Soviet Union has a first strike capabil- 
ity of inflicting on currently unpro- 
tected Americans something in the 
order of 1.60 million fatalities. En- 
hanced civil defense efforts providing 
for a greater degree of survivability 
and continuity of government will 
serve to improve our deterrence pos- 
ture. 

In the interest of world peace, the 
Soviets cannot be permitted to believe 
that their civil defense system will im- 
prove their ability to wage war and en- 
hance Soviet survival of a nuclear ex- 
change. We need, instead, to impress 
upon the Soviets the ability of the 
United States to recover quickly from 
the effects of a nuclear attack, and in 
a condition permitting a U.S. retaliato- 
ry attack of a nature to inflict cata- 
strophic damage to the Soviet Union. 

Currently, our civil defense program 

lacks credibility, and I join my col- 
league and friend in taking this oppor- 
tunity to express my full endorsement 
for maintaining a firm budget commit- 
ment for a strong and viable civil de- 
fense.e@ 
@ Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
agree with my colleagues on the floor 
today who are speaking to the impor- 
tance of civil defense as an integral 
part of our Nation’s defense posture. 
We must take caution against any mis- 
conceptions regarding the viability of 
civil defense. 

Over the last 15 years, the Soviets 
have spent almost $2 billion per year 
to construct a comprehensive civil de- 
fense system. This amounts to ap- 
proximately $5 per capita and com- 
pares to our own expenditure of some 
49 cents per capita, most of which is 
earmarked for administrative expendi- 
tures. 

Although estimates regarding the 
capabilities of the U.S.S.R. civil de- 
fense system vary, it is clear that the 
Soviets are making a conscious effort 
to protect their population in the 
event of nuclear war and have includ- 
ed all segments of their society in 
their defense planning. 

The irony of our present situation is 
that the United States could develop a 
reasonably effective civil defense pro- 
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gram given a few well-thought-out 
plans and relatively modest expendi- 
tures of time and money. All that is 
lacking is a Federal commitment. 

Such a commitment is necessary to 
an effective partnership in civil de- 
fense between local governments and 
the Federal Government to prepare 
our communities and the Nation to 
survive a war. If this preparation is 
made, these same communities are 
also prepared to survive the common 
natural occurrences of floods, torna- 
does, and hurricanes. 

In view of current international ten- 
sions, the civil defense partnership 
must be upheld and strengthened. 
Civil defense must once again become 
an integral component in our strategic 
debate.e 
@ Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have been made by my col- 
leagues about civil defense. The prob- 
lem with civil defense has been that 
no one ever needs it, no citizen spends 
much time thinking about it, no pres- 
sure groups breathe down our necks to 
do something until it is too late—until 
there is a disaster. Only then will our 
constituents turn to us and say, with 
justification: “Why didn’t you plan for 
this?” 

There is nothing politically expedi- 
ent or glamorous about civil defense; 
only the mundane, long-haul planning 
that all of us pray we will never need. 

Congress can be proud that in the 
last few years we have made a start in 
planning for national emergencies. We 
have done our homework and found 
that civil defense has more use than 
we thought. Not only will an effective 
plan provide stability during a time of 
crisis and enhance our survivability, 
but the mere promise of stability and 
survivability provides a deterrent to 
our potential enemies and a powerful 
psychological weapon in our arsenal. 

A strong civil defense network can 
be efficiently adapted to natural disas- 
ters so that we can marshal our re- 
sources to provide a coordinated re- 
sponse for floods, hurricanes, torna- 
does, blizzards, or nuclear and chemical 
accidents. 

We need to do more in this area. We 
cannot afford to postpone our efforts 
to some unspecified future date. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1981, I was at the United 
Nations in New York City, discharging 
my duties as a member of the U.S. del- 
egation to the U.N. Consequently, I 
was unable to be present to vote on 
rolicall No. 224, and I take this oppor- 
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tunity to announce how I would have 
voted, had I been present. 

On rolleall No. 224, the vote on final 
passage of H.R. 3210, a bill to amend 
the Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1978, and to establish obligation 
limitations for fiscal year 1982, I 
would have voted “yea.” This bill 
passed by a vote of 377 to 25.@ 


PRESIDENT REAGAN DISCUSSES 

WORLD ECONOMIC GROWTH 
THROUGH PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Kemp) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
President Reagan delivered a magnifi- 
cent speech in challenging all nations 
of the world—developed and develop- 
ing—to join with us in making a new 
beginning for economic growth and 
prosperity for all people, everywhere. 
Addressing the annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund, the President called on all 
nations, but especially the developing 
nations of the world, to recognize that: 

Only when the human spirit is allowed to 
invent and create, only when individuals are 
given a personal stake in deciding economic 
policies and benefiting from their success— 
only then can societies remain economically 
alive, dynamic, prosperous, progressive and 
free. 


I applaud the President for bringing 
a long awaited reversal to the ap- 
proach which the United States as 
well as the major international finan- 
cial institutions have taken to develop- 
ment. In his remarks, the President 
made clear that prosperity and growth 
are not limited by nationality, race, 
geography or resources. Economic 
growth is limited solely by the rewards 
and freedoms which individuals may 
obtain through initiative, effort, and 
achievement. This is the same message 
which he has brought so successfully 
to the American people. 

The President is also to be congratu- 
lated for reiterating the support of his 
administration and the American 
people to assisting those whose eco- 
nomic condition is so precarious that 
they require the same social safety net 
which we jealously guard for our own 
people. The President made clear that 
the American people will stand beside 
those who require our help. 

At the same time, however, he 
sounded a warning to those nations 
which have become dependent on con- 
tinuous transfers of wealth for their 
survival. 


The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless 
a nation puts its own financial and economic 
house in order, no amount of aid will 
produce progress. 
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The United States stands willing to 
help any nation which would enhance 
the freedom and economic well-being 
of its people, but, a system dependent 
on tranfers of wealth wili surely lead 
to the decline of both nations. 

In the next few weeks, the Congress 
will be considering both the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for aid to our 
sister nations. I hope that each of us 
will read the President’s remarks and 
consider them when we begin to re- 
flect on the role of the United States 
as a catalyst for growth and prosperity 
in the world. I believe that we will join 
together in the opinion that many of 
the sharp criticisms which we have all 
made in the past are being eclipsed by 
this new beginning. 

I include the full text of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REAGAN TALK TO WORLD BANK AND I.M.F. 

WASHINGTON, September 29.—Following is 
the text of the address today by President 
Reagan to the 1981 annual meeting of the 
board of governors of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund: 

On behalf of the American people, I am 
delighted to welcome you to Washington for 
your 36th annual meeting. It seems your de- 
liberations take on added importance each 
year, and this year will be no exception, I 
believe your meeting can strengthen the na- 
tional resolve and international cooperation 
required for the global economic recovery 
and growth we all are striving to achieve. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
address your distinguished group. It is cus- 
tomary to begin a speech before this annual 
meeting with a portrait of the serious prob- 
lems and challenges we face today in the 
world economy. Those problems and chal- 
lenges are certainly there—in force—and I 
will return in a minute to review them. 

But first, let me take just a moment to 
salute the institutions you represent. The 
I.M.F. and World Bank group have contrib- 
uted enormously to the spread of hope—to a 
better life throughout the world communi- 
ty. In the process, they have proven them- 
selves capable of change, of adapting to new 
circumstances and the needs of new mem- 
bers. 

CLEARLY VISIBLE TO ALL 

Your institutions have worked tirelessly 
to preserve the framework for international 
economic cooperation and to generate confi- 
dence and competition in the world econo- 
my. They have been inspired by the ideal of 
a far better world in which economic growth 
and development would spread to all parts 
of the globe. For more than three decades, 
they have worked toward these goals and 
contributed to results that are now clearly 
visible to all. 

This past decade in particular has tested 
the mettle and demonstrated the strength 
and merit of the World Bank and I.M.F. As 
the development report of the World Bank 
itself notes: “The 1970’s witnessed interna- 
tional economic convulsions at least as seri- 
ous as any that may be thought highly 
probable in the next 10 years. The world 
economy's capacity to withstand shocks has 
been severely tested. The tests were not 
passed with entire success, . . but parts of 
the developing world have come through re- 
markably well.” 

We need to recognize our progress and 
talk about it more in our conversations with 
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one another. This in no way denies the im- 
mense problems we face. But without some 
sense of what we have achieved, without 
some encouragement to believe in our mis- 
sion, we will succumb to defeatism or sur- 
render to ill-advised solutions to problems 
that can never yield to grandiose schemes. 

To look at the challenges before us, let us 
recall that vision we originally set out to 
reach through international cooperation. 
The second World War had left us with the 
realization, born out of the suffering and 
the sacrifices of those years, that never 
again must human initiative and individual 
liberties be denied or suppressed. 


KEY IS INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


The international political and economic 
institutions created after 1945 rested upon a 
belief that the key to national development 
and human progress is individual freedom, 
both political and economic. 

The Bretton Woods institutions and the 
GATT established generalized rules and the 
procedures to facilitate individual enterprise 
and an open internation! trading and finan- 
cial system. They recognized that economic 
incentives and increasing commercial oppor- 
tunities would be essential to economic re- 
covery and growth. 

We who live in free market societies be- 
lieve that growth, prosperity, and ultimate- 
ly human fulfillment, are created from the 
bottom up, not the government down. 

Only when the human spirit is allowed to 
invent and create, only when individuals are 
given a personal stake in deciding economic 
policies and benefiting from their success— 
only then can societies remain economically 
alive, dynamic, prosperous, progressive and 
free. 

Trust the people. This is the one irrefuta- 
ble lesson of the entire postwar period con- 
tradicting the notion that rigid government 
controls are essential to economic develop- 
mental. 

The societies which have achieved the 
most spectacular, broad-based economic 
progress in the shortest period of time are 
not the most tightly controlled, nor neces- 
sarily the biggest in size, or the wealthiest 
in natural resources. No, what unites them 
all is their willingness to believe in the 
magic of the market place. 

Everyday life confirms the fundamentally 
human and democratic ideal that individual 
effort deserves economic reward. Nothing is 
more crushing to the spirit of working 
people and to the vision of development 
itself than the absence of reward for honest 
toil and legitimate risk. So let me speak 
plainly: we cannot have prosperity and suc- 
cessful development without economic free- 
dom. Nor can we preserve our personal and 
political freedoms without economic free- 
dom. 

Governments that set out to regiment 
their people with the stated objective of 
providing security and liberty have ended 
up losing both. Those which put freedom as 
the first priority also find they have also 
provided security and economic progress. 

TWO IMPORTANT CHALLENGES 

The United States is proud of its contribu- 
tions to the goals and institutions of post- 
war development. You can count on us to 
continue to shoulder our responsibilities in 
the challenges we face today. 

We see two of overriding importance: 

Restoring the growth and vitality of the 
world economy. 

And assuring that all countries, especially 
the poorest ones, participate fully in the 
process of growth and development. 
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But let us remember, the most important 
contribution any country can make to world 
development is to pursue sound economic 
policies at home. Regrettably, many indus- 
trial countries, including my own, have not 
made this contribution in the recent past. 
We have overspent, overtaxed and overregu- 
lated, with the result being slow growth and 
soaring inflation. This stagflation, as the 
I.M.F. annual report notes, is one of two 
basic problems we must quickly overcome. 

The United States has set its course to 
economic recovery. Our program is compre- 
hensive, and as I reminded the American 
people last Thursday evening, it will require 
effort and patience. But the reward is worth 
working for. 


GROWTH AND PROSPERITY 


By reducing the rate of Government 
spending, honoring our commitment to bal- 
ance the budget, reducing tax rates to en- 
courage productive investment and personal 
savings, eliminating excessive Government 
regulation, and maintaining a stable mone- 
tary policy we are convinced we will enter a 
new era of sustained, noninflationary 
growth and prosperity, the likes of which 
we have not seen for many years. 

And as the world’s largest single market, a 
prosperous, growing U.S. economy will mean 
increased trading opportunities for other 
nations. America now receives half of all 
non-OPEC developing country exports of 
manufactured goods to all industrialized 
countries. Lower U.S. inflation and interest 
rates will translate into increased availabil- 
ity of financial resources at affordable rates. 
Already, capital markets in the United 
States are more accessible to the developing 
countries than capital markets anywhere 
else in the world. No American contribution 
can do more for development than a grow- 
ing, prosperous U.S. economy. 

The domestic policies of developing coun- 
tries are likewise the most critical contribu- 
tion they can make to development. Unless 
a nation puts its own financial and economic 
house in order, no amount of aid will 
produce progress. Many countries are recog- 
nizing this fact and taking dramatic steps to 
get their economies back on a sound footing. 
I know it’s not easy but it must be done. 

Only with a foundation of sound domestic 
policies can the international economic 
system continue to expand and improve. My 
own Government is committed to policies of 
free trade, unrestricted investment and 
open capital markets. The financial flows 
generated by trade investment and growth 
capital flows far exceed official develop- 
ment assistance funds provided to develop- 
ing countries. 


THEY DEPEND UPON OUR AID 


At the same time, we are sensitive to the 
needs of the low-income countries. They can 
benefit from international trade and growth 
in the industrial countries because they 
export many raw materials and primary 
products the industrial world needs. But 
they also depend upon our aid to strengthen 
their economies, diversify their exports and 
work toward self-sufficiency. 

The United States recognizes this. Over 
three decades, we have provided more than 
$130 billion in concessional assistance. The 
American people have proven themselves to 
be as compassionate and caring as any on 
earth. And we will remain so. 

We strongly support the World Bank. And 
because of our strong support, we feel a spe- 
cial responsibility to provide constructive 
suggestions to make it more effective. We 
believe these suggestions will permit it to 
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generate increased funds for development 
and to support the efforts developing coun- 
tries are making to strengthen their econo- 
mies. Taking into account our budgetary 
constraints, we are committed to providing 
the bank and I.D.A. resources for them to 
continue and improve their contributions to 
development. 

We know that stimulating private invest- 
ment is also critically important. The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation plays the 
leading role in the bank family in support of 
such investment. Given the importance of 
this role, we hope it can be enhanced. We 
believe all facets of the bank can play a 
more active role in generating private re- 
sources and stimulating individual initiative 
in the development effort. 

SIGNALS PRIVATE MARKETS 

The I.M.F. also plays a critical role in es- 
tablishing conditions to encourage private 
capital flows to deficit countries. By reach- 
ing agreements with the I.M.F. on a sound, 
comprehensive stabilization program—and 
by demonstrating its determination to im- 
plement that program—a borrowing country 
signals private markets of its intent to solve 
its own economic problems. 

We are committed to a pragmatic search 
for solutions to produce lasting results. Let 
us put an end to the divisive rhetoric of us 
versus them, north versus south. Instead let 
us decide what all of us—both developed 
and developing countries—can accomplish 
together. Our plans for the Caribbean Basin 
are one example of how we would like to 
harness economic energies within a region 
to promote stronger growth. The design and 
success of this undertaking depends upon 
the cooperation of many developed and de- 
veloping countries. 

My colleagues and I also look forward to 
the upcoming summit meeting at Cancim, 
Mexico. That occasion will provide us with 
fresh opportunities to address the serious 
problems we face and encourage each other 
in our common mission. 

ALSO MUTUALLY INTERDEPENDENT 

In conclusion, each of our societies has a 
destiny to pursue. We have chosen ours in 
light of our experience, our strength and 
our faith. We each are ultimately responsi- 
ble for our actions and the successes and 
failures that they bring. But while individ- 
ually responsible we are also mutually inter- 
dependent: By working together through 
such institutions as the I.M.F. and World 
Bank we can all seek to collaborate on joint 
problems, share our insights, and encourage 
the common good. 

These institutions have reflected a shared 
vision of growth and development through 
political freedom and economic opportunity. 
A liberal and open trade and payments 
system would reconstruct a shattered world 
and lay the basis for prosperity to help 
avoid future conflicts. This vision has 
become reality for many of us. Let us pledge 
to continue working together to ensure it 
becomes a reality for all. 

Thank you very much.e@ 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
FINANCING NOTIFICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
NEAL) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am notify- 
ing the House today of the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank’s proposal to pro- 
vide credits of more than $800 million 
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to enable Air Canada to purchase up 

to 24 Boeing 767-200 jet aircraft in the 

United States. 

The Eximbank notified Congress on 
August 29, 1980, that it had made pre- 
liminary commitments for a series. of 
purchases by Air Canada. The bank is 
now prepared to fulfill those commit- 
ments. The direct credits involved 
have been increased by nearly $230 
million, however, to cover additional 
costs incurred since the original Exim- 
bank commitment. 

This notification from the Exim- 
bank was referred to me as chairman 
of the Banking Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on International Trade, Invest- 
ment and Monetary Policy. Under sec- 
tion 2(¢b)(3)Gi) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, the Ex- 
imbank must notify Congress of pro- 
posed loans or financial guarantees, or 
combinations thereof, of $100 million 
or more. Unless the Congress deter- 
mines otherwise, the Eximbank may 
give final approval to the transaction 
after 25 days of continuous session of 
the Congress after notification. 

I am submitting for the RECORD 
copies of the Eximbank material (in- 
cluding the August 29, 1980, notifica- 
tion) explaining the terms and details 
of the proposed transaction. I would 
welcome any comments or questions 
my colleagues might have on this 
matter. 

The Eximbank material follows: 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1981. 

Hon. STEPHEN L. NEAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Trade, Investment and Monetary Policy, 
House Banking Committee, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Eximbank has sub- 
mitted a statement to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 2(bX3Xi) of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945. I am taking the 
liberty of providing you with a copy of this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy S. PIGMAN, 
Congressional Relations Officer. 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1981. 

Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: Reference is made to 
Eximbank’s letter of August 29, 1980 to the 
United States House of Representatives, a 
copy of which is enclosed, which was sub- 
mitted pursuant to Section 2(bX3Xi) of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amend- 
ed, concerning Eximbank financing to assist 
Air Canada in the purchase of up to 24 
Boeing 767-200 jet aircraft. We wish to 
inform you that Eximbank will at this time 
convert previously issued preliminary com- 
mitments into a credit of $800,472,000, 
which is $229,773,000 more than the amount 
set forth in the August 29, 1980 letter. The 
increase is due to price adjustments calcu- 
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lated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Boeing-Air Canada purchase contract. 

As is customary in sales contracts for air- 
craft orders to be delivered over a period of 
years, there may be additional increases in 
the price in accordance with the price ad- 
justment formula in the sales contract and, 
therefore, Eximbank also will issue at this 
time a preliminary commitment for addi- 
tional credits of up to $130,000,000 for any 
such increases. The interest rate on such ad- 
ditional credits covered by the Preliminary 
Commitment would be at Eximbank’s cur- 
rent rate of 12% per annum and a credit ap- 
plication fee of 2% will be charged on such 
additional credits. 

There are no other changes in the trans- 
action. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. DRAPER III. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 
2(b)(3)(i) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended, Eximbank hereby sub- 
mits a statement to the United States House 
of Representatives with respect to the fol- 
lowing transaction involving U.S. exports to 
Canada: 

A. DESCRIPTION OF TRANSACTION 
1. Purpose 

Eximbank is prepared to make available 
to Air Canada financing in the form of 
loans and guarantees (Eximbank Financing) 
of $460,173,000 to facilitate the purchase in 
the United States by Air Canada of 12 
Boeing 767-200 jet aircraft with related 
spare engines, spare parts and services. The 
total U.S. export value of these purchases is 
estimated to be $575,216,000. 

This transaction is the first proposed 
credit under a Preliminary Commitment 
issued by Eximbank to Air Canada for fi- 
nancing of Air Canada’s purchases of jet air- 
craft referred to in our letter of August 23, 
1979. In that Preliminary Commitment, Ex- 
imbank indicated to Air Canada the terms 
and conditions under which it will be pre- 
pared to extend up to $828,000,000 of fi- 
nancing (including the Eximbank Financing 
proposed in this transaction) to Air Canada 
to assist in the purchase of up to 24 Boeing 
767-200 jet aircraft (including the 12 men- 
tioned above) to meet that airline’s needs 
for increased traffic on its domestic and 
North American routes and replacement of 
its aging fleet. Including the transaction 
mentioned above, the total U.S. export 
value of these purchases is estimated to be 
$1,035,000,000. 

2. Identity of the Borrower 

Air Canada, Canada’s largest airline, was 
established in 1937 as a corporation owned 
by the Canadian National Railroad and was 
reorganized in 1978 under the ownership of 
the Government of Canada. Its routes are 
worldwide, the principal routes being to 
Europe and North America, in addition to 
extensive operations throughout Canada. 
Eximbank has previously made 6 loans to 
Air Canada and repayments have been 
made on a timely basis. 

3. Nature and Use of Goods and Services 

The principal goods to be exported from 
the United States are 12 Boeing 767-200 
commercial jet aircraft to be used by Air 
Canada, together with the additional com- 
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mercial jet aircraft contemplated by the 
Preliminary Commitment, to handle in- 
creased traffic on its domestic and North 
American routes and to replace its aging 
fleet, The aircraft will be exported under 
various schedules during the period 1982- 
1986. 

The airframes for the 767’s will be manu- 
factured in the Seattle-Renton-Everett area 
by the Boeing Company of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The engines for the 767's will be 
manufactured by the Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Technologies 
Corporation in Hartford, Connecticut. In 
addition, other U.S. firms will furnish spare 
parts. Non-U.S. components manufactured 
in Japan and Italy will cost about 
$60,901,000 or approximately 11% of the 
United States goods, and are not included in 
the financing plans set out below. 

B. EXPLANATION OF EXIMBANK FINANCING 
1. Reasons 

The Eximbank financing support of 
$460,173,000 contemplated in this transac- 
tion will facilitate the export of $575,216,000 
of United States goods and services. Sales, 
profits and employment for U.S. aircraft 
manufacturers and their subcontractors are 
heavily dependent upon exports. 

During the next two to three years, sever- 
al large foreign airlines will be undertaking 
major reequipment programs, and through 
1990 aircraft purchases by foreign airlines 
are expected to account for approximately 
40% of total U.S. aircraft sales. Eximbank’s 
financial support for exports of U.S, aircraft 
has assisted U.S. aircraft manufacturers in 
obtaining approximately 80% of the world 
market for commercial jet aircraft, and Ex- 
imbank believes it must be sensitive to pur- 
chasers’ needs during this period of new 
product selection to insure that U.S. aircraft 
and engine manufacturers are able to offer 
attractive financing which helps them to 
sustain their position as a leading U.S. 
export sector. 

The export of 12 Boeing 767-200 jet air- 
craft will have been achieved in the face of 
strong competition from the A-310-200 jet 
aircraft manufactured by Airbus Industrie. 
The A-310-200 was determined by Air 
Canada to be technically and economically 
competitive with the B767-200 for Air Can- 
ada’s domestic and North American routes. 
To be competitive and to break into the im- 
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portant North American market with the A- 
310-200 type of aircraft, Airbus arranged 
special financing with support by the Gov- 
ernments of France and Germany. Ade- 
quate, comparable financing from U.S. 
sources was necessary to offset the A-310- 
200 financing. Air Canada's selection of the 
767 over the Airbus will govern a substantial 
portion of Air Canada’s fleet acquisition 
plans for the period through 1990. The Ex- 
imbank financing, therefore, was a decisive 
factor in winning this sale for the U.S. sup- 
pliers. 

Boeing estimates that the sale of 12 B767- 
200 jet aircraft will provide 12.2 million 
man/hours of work for Boeing and its sub- 
contractors, including 1.8 million for Pratt 
and Whitney in Connecticut for production 
of the engines. Additional benefits which 
will flow to the United States from the 
transaction include follow-on sales of up to 
12 additional B767-200 jet aircraft and re- 
lated exports of spare parts, ground support 
and other auxiliary equipment. 

2. The Financing Plan 

The cost of the 12 B767-200 jet aircraft 

will be financed as follows: 


$15,043,000 
460,173,000 80 


575,216,000 100 


It is expected that the Eximbank Financ- 
ing described above will consist of a blend of 
an Eximbank direct loan and a loan of a pri- 
vate financial institution guaranteed by Ex- 
imbank. 

(a) Eximbank Charges 

The financial charge on the Eximbank Fi- 
nancing to be paid by Air Canada will be 8.7 
percent per annum, payable semiannually 
until the start of principal repayments as 
set forth in subparagraph (b) below. A com- 
mitment fee of 0.5 percent per annum will 
also be charged on the undisbursed portion 
of the Eximbank Financing. 

(b) Repayment Terms 

The Eximbank Financing, together with 
interest thereon, will be repaid in 2 sched- 
ules of 24 equal semiannual installments be- 
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data: 
Nominal (billions of U.S. dollars) 
Rate of change (real GNP) (percent). 
Fiscal and monetary data 
Government deficit (millions of U.S. dollars) . 
Deficit as a percent of GNP 
Increase in money supply (M2) percen 
Savings ratio. (percent) 
Price data (annual changes) 


tivity (percen 
une rate (percent) 
External deb ; 
Net ‘eterdtonal indebtedness (billions of U.S. dollars) .... 
As percent of GNP. 
Debt service ratio (total debt, percent)... 


Balance of payments (millions of U.S. dollars) 


Current account balance... 
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ginning (i) January 15, 1984 for aircraft to 
be delivered in 1982 and 1983 and (ii) Janu- 
ary 15, 1985 for aircraft to be delivered in 
1984. Repayments will be computed on the 
basis of an actuarial annuity method requir- 
ing level installment payments composed of 
decreasing amounts of interest and increas- 
ing amounts of principal in each install- 
ment, with interest accruing prior to the 
start of principal repayments being payable 
semiannually. 

Attached is certain additional information 
on Eximbank activity in, and economic data 
about, Canada, 

Sincerely, 
H. K. ALLEN. 


Attachments. 


EXIMBANK EXPOSURE IN CANADA 
[AS of July 31, 1980) 


Outstanding Undisbursed 


$266,265,082.89  $139,286,880. $ 


289,555,58 
253,870.60 


1,036,208.53 815,871.70 
113,B20,916.29 ......sssecsrveressvvere 


DEFAULTS AND RESCHEDULINGS 


In the past ten years there have been no 
defaults or reschedulings of Eximbank 
direct credits financing U.S. export sales to 
Canada. 

Area (1000 sq. km.) = 9,976. 

Population (beg. 1979); 23.5 million. 

Population Density: 2/sq. km. 

GNP per capita (1979): $9,464. 

Percent 
Expenditures of GNP (1979): 

Consumption 

Government 

Capital Formation 


Industry ... 
Services . 


1979 1980(P) 


$194.2 
54 


wis 


$3,24 


Se Boe 2S FESR 


$55,785 


8,534 
-$37,127 $37,896  —$41424 — $52,374 


_$1,407 $2,500 $2,852 $341 


$3237 
$531 
-$4295 


$5331 
$488 
-$83.435 


-$6,810 
$38 
-$3929 


$7358 
$36 
—$4,470 
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Capital balance... 
Overall balance............ 
Reserves (millions of U.S. dollars) 


1978 1979 1980(P) 


$1,689 
$2,781 


$3,560 
$4,276 


$5,750 NA 
$1,455 NA 


$3,056 
$12,278 


Sources: OECD Survey, IMF, and IFS. @ 


POET ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
COMMENTS ON THE OCTOBER 
1 START OF THE REAGAN ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
è Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago the great poet and former 
Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
Archibald MacLeish, wrote a poem 
which describes quite accurately how 
the Reagan economic program was put 
together and what will happen now 
that October 1 is here and the pro- 
gram has gone into effect. The poem 
follows: 


THE END OF THE WORLD 


Quite unexpectedly as Vasserot 

The armless ambidextrian was lighting 

A match between his great and second toe 

And Ralph the lion was engaged in biting 

The neck of Madame Sossman while the 
drum 

Pointed, and Teeny was about to cough 

In waltz-time swinging Jocko by 
thumb— 

Quite unexpectedly the top blew off: 


And there, there overhead, there, 
hung over 
Those thousands of white faces, those dazed 


the 


there, 


eyes, 

There in the starless dark the poise, the 
hover, 

There with vast wings across the canceled 
skies, 

There in the sudden blackness the black 
pall 

Of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at 
alle 


HAPPY 10TH, WALT DISNEY 
WORLD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, distin- 
guished colleagues of the House, let 
me with utter delight remind all of us 
that yesterday marked the 10th anni- 
versary of a place which has done so 
much to make people happy that it is 
truly a landmark of good feeling in 
our Nation today: Walt Disney World. 

Walt Disney World, in the lovely, 
temperate, sunlit, and ocean-bathed 
State of Florida has been an attrac- 
tion for over 14 million people each 
year who come to enjoy the many ac- 
tivities and thrills offered at Walt 
Disney World, where fun has been ele- 
vated to a science and where it is just 


about impossible to find a crying tod- 
dler or unhappy parent. The children 
have fun, the young and the old, the 
parents and grandparents, too, delight 
in seeing such a place full of smiles 
and warm feeling. 

The people of Florida are proud and 
happy that Walt Disney World has 
made its successful home in the Orlan- 
do area of central Florida, bringing 
tourism and travelers from all over the 
world and helping to transform our 
State into a metropolitan, modern 
place. It is unfortunate that Walt 
Disney could not have witnessed the 
unceasing parade of joyous folk from 
far and near coming to visit his cre- 
ations, but all of us are grateful to his 
genius and desire to make people feel 
happy. Happy anniversary.e 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tlemen from Oregon (Mr. WEAVER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address a subject of utmost im- 
portance to my district, tlie State of 
Oregon, the Northwest and the entire 
Nation. I am referring to the intoler- 
ably high interest rates that are erip- 
pling our economy. Today’s interest 
rates, adjusted for inflation, are at 
their highest levels since the Great 
Depression. Unless we want this coun- 
try to return to the economic condi- 
tions of that period, swift action must 
be taken to reverse the policies that 
have given us stiflingly high interest 
rates. 

CONDITION OF THE ECONOMY 

While the largest corporations can 
afford to finance huge mergers like 
the Conoco deal, small business is 
being crushed under the oppressive 
weight of 20-percent interest rates. 
Persistent inflation coupled with high 
interest rates have doubled the failure 
rate of commercial and industrial busi- 
ness over the last 2 years, giving us the 
highest failure rates in over 15 years. 

In Oregon, the result is not a reces- 
sion, but a true depression. The ad- 
ministrator for the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Division recently announced 
that Oregon’s unemployment rate, at 
10 percent, is among the highest in 
the Nation. By the end of the year, 
this figure could climb as high as 12.5 
percent. In some towns where mills 
have been forced to close, the rate of 
unemployment has reached over 20 


percent. Can you imagine, more than 1 
out of every 5 workers is out of a job. 
THE HOUSING INDUSTRY ON THE ROCKS 

Two of the major industries in our 
State, wood products and construction, 
are experiencing their worst decline in 
decades. Mortgage rates at or above 17 
percent have kept the housing indus- 
try down in its 2-year long slump, with 
housing starts likely to fall short of 
last year’s disastrous total of 1.3 mil- 
lion units. The Commerce Department 
has just announced that housing 
starts have reached an all-time low, 
with new construction of single-family 
houses hitting its lowest point since 
the Government began keeping rec- 
ords more than two decades ago. This 
decline in housing starts, the longest 
since the end of World War II, has 
seen permits fall by more than 50 per- 
cent from the peak of 2.1 million units 
during the last quarter of 1978. No 
housing industry decline on record has 
had a worse combination of duration 
and severity since the 1930’s. 

By all figuring, high interest rates 
are to blame. I would like to share 
with you some excerpts from my con- 
stituents who have taken the time to 
write me about the economic condi- 
tions in Oregon: 

I live in a small town on the coast of 
Oregon. My husband owns a logging corpo- 
ration. This business employs about 40 
people, and has become a very important 
part of this community. It has always 
proven to be a profitable business until 
recently. .. . This well-established business 
that my husband finally owns is about to 
lose all of their assets and be forced into 
bankruptcy. This is just one example of all 
the smaller logging businesses all over 
Oregon. There are towns close to us that 
have also had mills close down in the past 
two years. I have never seen as many for 
sale signs on houses as are here! . . . As you 
well know, the interest rates are the main 
reason for this happening—From a letter to 
the President from Karen M. Robinson, Co- 
quille, Oreg. 

The housing and lumber industry needs 
your help. We are in the midst of a real de- 
pression. We've had over a 50 percent de- 
cline in housing starts and home sales,—D. 
J. Rogers, President Elect, Oregon Associa- 
tion of Realtors, Springfield. 

We can't take it anymore. To work for 
years and watch your entire savings, home, 
and all your personal possessions lost to 
support 20 or more percent interest [rates] 
because the product that you produce is 
made unsalable purely because the politi- 
cians [have] singled out your industry to 
stop inflation is infuriating. Driving people 
to bankruptcy cannot be the way to run a 
country.—Gerald Engler, Portland Real 
Estate Broker. 
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I live in Eugene, Oregon, which is very de- 
pendent on the housing industry. Since the 
housing industry is dead, or at the best, 
slowly dying nationwide, our economy is 
being hurt drastically. The loss of jobs has 
been tremendous and there are only three 
viable builders still building in the Eugene- 
Springfield area. Mail and moving van rec- 
ords show that [more people are moving out 
of town than arriving.) Our apartment va- 
cancy rate runs from 15 to 30 percent. We 
need a change and we need it now! You need 
to respond to the needs of the average 
American and the small businessman. It is 
imperative that the interest rates... be 
brought back to a realistic level. You cannot 
do it too soon.—Boyd Iverson, Iverson- 
Hughes Realtors, Eugene. 

Many construction development compa- 
nies will not be able to continue the build- 
ing of apartments unless interest rates are 
lowered to reasonable amounts. If rates do 
not come down, no more housing will be 
built and thousands of people will be out of 
work! America will bust if something is not 
done about high interest rates and infla- 
tion.—Mel Hoiland, Portland. 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The IWA stands 
firmly with you and the other members of 
the Northwest Congressional delegation 
who are seeking action from the Adminis- 
tration to bring down interest rates. 

Actions taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board to severely restrict the money supply 
have caused a disaster in the credit markets. 
These policies have literally brought U.S. 
housing to its knees. The best projections 
we have indicate housing starts in 1981 will 
be lower than at anytime in the last 35 
years. 

With over 30 percent of the manufactur- 
ing workforce in the Northwest employed in 
lumber and wood products—in normal 
times—the region bears a disproportionate 
share of the misery suffered from tight 
money policies. 

The wild fluctuation of interest rates has 
added another element of uncertainty and 
indecision on the part of potential home 
buyers. Homes mortgages now stand at 17 
percent. This figure must come down before 
housing begins to pick up and lumber orders 
increase. 

Even as interest rates fall we fear there 
will be a rather long delay in lumber orders 
(and hence employment pick up in our in- 
dustry) because of the huge inventory of 
unsold homes now on the market. 

The Administration and the Congress 
have deregulated the banking industry, re- 
moved restrictions from savings and loans 
and have cut back on much needed govern- 
ment housing programs. This strategy has 
caused funds that would have been available 
for housing to be diverted elsewhere. One of 
the major areas capital has been attracted 
to are the short term high interest bearing 
commercial paper markets. These moves 
have contributed to inflation as business 
has substantially increased their short term 
borrowing. This high cost of capital certain- 
ly gets passed along to consumers in the 
concentrated industries where a few firms 
administer prices. 

Government spending and budget deficits 
are not the central problem. Business bor- 
rowing has increased much more than gov- 
ernment borrowing during the last 4 years. 
Government spending is indeed needed to 
finance job-creating public works projects 
and to add to the purchasing power of the 


poor. 
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Two years ago wood products employment 
in Oregon was 84,000. Today there are only 
67,000 people working in the industry and 
many more firms have announced curtail- 
ments. We are facing a bleak winter as ex- 
tended unemployment benefits have been 
exhausted, heating costs continue to rise, 
and as social assistance programs are cut 
back. 

The Northwest cannot wait for the so- 
called Reaganomics cure. The economy is 
extremely sick right now and has been for 
almost two years. 

We sincerely hope that you are successful 
in persuading the Administration and the 
Congress that immediate steps should be 
taken to bring interest rates down. 

In view of the fact the Fed is an independ- 
ent body the Congress should put together 
a legislative package that would compel the 
Fed to be responsive to the real world eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The legislation should include mandates 
concerning money supply, growth rates, ob- 
jectives for limiting wild interest rate fluc- 
tuations, guidelines on the Fed's use of the 
discount-rate policy, and member bank re- 
serve requirements. 

Legislation should also deal with the un- 
regulated flow of U.S. capital to foreign 
countries and the Congress should consider 
selective credit controls in order to direct 
funds away from non-productive areas and 
into productive economy-building pursuits. 

With kind regards and thanks, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
KEITH J. JOHNSON, 
President. 
FUNDAMENTAL CONTRADICTIONS 

As if it is suddenly some kind of sur- 
prise, people are realizing that the 
fundamental contradictions of the ad- 
ministration’s brand of “supply-side” 
economics are going to bankrupt us. 
The administration’s figures simply 
don’t add up: a $750 billion tax cut 
combined with a $1.5 trillion military 
build-up inevitably add up to one 
result—continued, massive budget 
deficits—and even more pressure on 
credit markets as the Treasury moves 
in to finance them. 

The high interest rate policies of 
this administration are creating a de- 
pression in Oregon, and this should 
serve as an indicator of things to come 
for the rest of the economy. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that these policies 
must be turned around.e 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SEX 
LAW VETO 


(Mr. ASKBROOK asked and was 
given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE) will offer a 
privileged motion to discharge House 
Resolution 208 from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to the full 
House. I urge support for the gentle- 
man’s motion and I support adoption 
of the resolution. 

The new District of Columbia sex 
law, approved by the District of Co- 
lumbia City Council and Mayor 
Marion Barry, Jr., is one of the most 
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irresponsible actions ever taken by the 
District government. And that is quite 
an achievement. 

One of the most objectionable as- 
pects of the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assualt Reform Act is the 
change in the maximum penalty for 
forcible rape. If the District govern- 
ment has its way, the maximum penal- 
ty would be reduced from life impris- 
onment to 20 years in jail. 

In addition, the new law would 
repeal present criminal statutes 
against seduction by a teacher of a 
female aged 16 to 21, sodomy and bes- 
tiality. The law would also amend the 
indecent exposure law to make crimi- 
nal prosecution more difficult. 

We will hear a lot of argument about 
home rule. I reject those arguments. 
This Congress has an obligation to 
protect the inhabitants of this city 
and the millions of Americans who 
travel here each year from all across 
this country. The new D.C. sex law en- 
dangers those individuals and we must 
overrule it. 

Again, I urge support of the gentle- 
man’s motion and adoption of the re- 
solultion of disapproval. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Grssons (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), after 3 p.m. today, and for 
Friday, October 2, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. IRELAND (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), after 4:30 p.m. today, and for 
Friday, October 2, on account of serv- 
ice as a representative to the U.N. 
General Assembly full session. 

Mr. BEARD (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today through October 7, 
on account of minor surgery. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEE) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. GILMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Parris, for 1 hour, October 6, 
1981. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. NEAL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzALez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNuNzIoO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PEPPER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEAVER, for 15 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. Won Pat and Mr. FLORIO, to 
insert their remarks on S. 304, Nation- 
al Tourism Policy Act, just prior to 
the vote thereon. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEE) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. NAPIER. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 

Mr. LEBouTILLIER in two instances. 

. STANGELAND. 

. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 

. KEMP in two instances. 

. FRENZEL in five instances. 

. ROTH. 

. HOLLENBECK. 

. CARMAN. 

. MARLENEE. 

. FIELDS in four instances. 

. BROYHILL. 

CoLLINS of Texas in two in- 

stances. 

Mr. LEE. 

Mr. GRADISON. 

Mr. HARTNETT. 

Mr. SAWYER. 

Mr. Leacu of Iowa. 

. DANIEL B. CRANE. 
. MCGRATH. 

. Evans of Iowa. 

. MOORE. 

. FIEDLER. 

. BINGHAM. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA in 10 instances. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. FRANK. 

. FERRARO. 

. LUNDINE. 

. RAHALL. 

. CORRADA. 

. CONYERS. 

. BEDELL. 

. D’AmourRs. 

. ECKART. 

. SOLARZ in two instances. 

. STOKES. 

. McDona_p in three instances. 
. BRINKLEY in two instances. 
. BONKER in two instances. 

. SAM B. HALL, JR. 

. ASPIN. 

. LEHMAN. 

. HUGHES. 

. GEIJDENSON. 

. DINGELL. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1687. An act to make a technical 
amendment to the International Investment 
Survey Act of 1976; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled joint resolutions of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of October 2, 1981, as 
“American Enterprise Day”; and 

S.J. Res. 103. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designating 
the 7 calendar days beginning October 4, 
1981, as “National Port Week.” 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAWKINS, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 325. Joint resolution making 


continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1982, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 2, 1981, at 10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2292. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of 
the Air Force’s proposed sales of certain de- 
fense equipment and services to Saudi 
Arabia (Transmittals Nos. 81-96A, 96B, 96C, 
and 96D), pursuant to section 813 of Public 
Law 94-106; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2293. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Air Force’s intention to offer 
to sell certain defense equipment and serv- 
ices to Saudi Arabia (Transmittals Nos. 81- 
96A, 96B, 96C, and 96D), pursuant to section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 3228. 
A bill to amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 to offset foreign export credit 
subsidies through the establishment of the 
Competitive Export Subsidy Fund; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 97-261). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 235. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 3603, a bill to 
provide price and income protection for 
farmers, assure consumers an abundance of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices, continue 
food assistance to low-income households, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 97-262). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 236. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 4437, a bill to 
promote energy conservation by providing 
for daylight saving time on an expanded 
basis and for other purposes (Rept. No. 97- 
263). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DASCHLE: 

H.R. 4651. A bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 to provide that 
neither the House of Representatives nor 
the Senate may consider any concurrent 
resolution on the budget in which outlays 
exceed revenues for any fiscal year if the 
statutory limit on the public debt exceeds 
$1 trillion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FRANK: 

H.R. 4652. A bill to prohibit the interstate 
shipment of a human body for the purpose 
of cremation unless a medical examiner or 
licensed physician has certified that the 
body does not contain a medical implant 
containing a battery or power cell; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa: 

H.R. 4653. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the special 
leasing rules added by the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 which permit transfer 
of tax benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARLENEE: 

H.R. 4654. A bill to convey certain lands 
and to remove certain restrictions from cer- 
tain previous conveyances of lands in Custer 
County, Mont.; to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4655. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with regard to the 
rollover or multiyear distributions from a 
qualified pension plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 4656. A bill to repeal the recently en- 
acted provision of law providing for the per- 
manent appropriation of funds for pay for 
Members of Congress, and to restore the 
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$3,000 limit on tax deductions for living ex- 
penses of Members of Congress while away 
from home; jointly, to the Committees on 
Appropriations, House Administration, Post 
Office and Civil Service, and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SOLARZ (for himself, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mrs. Coutrns of Illinois, Mr. CoR- 
RADA, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. DWYER, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. LAFatce, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Simon, and Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of Montana): 

H.R. 4657. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Down’s Syndrome; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 4658. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an ex- 
tension of the period during which an indi- 
vidual must purchase a new residence for 
nonrecognition of gain on the sale of an old 
residence in the case of members of the 
Armed Forces who are stationed overseas or 
who are otherwise required to reside in Gov- 
ernment-owned quarters; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 4659. A bill to allow an occupational 
privilege tax to be imposed on certain Fed- 
eral employees by Caln Township, Chester 
County, Pa.; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 333. Joint resolution designating 
February 1983 as “American History 
Month;” to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. YATRON, Mr. SOLARZ, 
Mr. BONKER, Mr. Stupps, Mr. IRE- 
LAND, Mr. Mica, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Wo pe, Mr. SHAMANSKY, Mr. GEJDEN- 
son, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. ECKART, Mr, 
LANTOS, Mr. GILMAN, Mrs. FENWICK, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. LEACH 
of Iowa, Mr. ERDAHL, Mrs. Snowe, 
and Mr. LEBouTILLIER): 

H. Con. Res. 194. Concurrent resolution 
disapproving the proposed sales to Saudi 
Arabia of E-3A airborne warning and con- 
trol system (AWACS) aircraft, conformal 
fuel tanks for F-15 aircraft, AIM-9L Side- 
winder missiles, and Boeing 707 aerial re- 
fueling aircraft; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H. Con. Res. 195. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
President should fill the 1982 vacancy on 
the Federal Reserve Board with a person of 
substantial small business or agricultural 
experience; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. D'AMOURS: 

H. Con. Res. 196. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
next two vacancies on the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System should 
be filled by individuals with extensive back- 
ground and experience in housing and small 
business; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. YATRON: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the President should press for a negotiated 
settlement among the major political fac- 
tions in El Salvador in order to guarantee a 
safe and stable environment for free and 
open democratic elections; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL (for himself and Mr. 
WRIGHT): 
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H. Res. 237. Resolution to repeal rule 
XLVII (relating to “limitations on outside 
earned income”) of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCURDY: 

H.R. 4660. A bill for the relief of Rocio 
Raechel Swain; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 4661. A bill for the relief of Petty Of- 
ficer Michael J. Fisette, U.S. Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: 

H.R. 4662. A bill for the relief of Eun Ok 

Han; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 467: Mr. Corcoran. 

H.R. 894: Mr. Coats and Mr. PAUL. 

H.R. 1127: Mr. Downey. 

H.R. 1297: Mr. GREGG and Mr. McCo.tium. 

H.R. 1298: Mr. GREGG and Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 1864: Mr. ARCHER. 

H.R. 1918: Mr. Fazio, Mrs. CoLLINS of Mi- 
nois, Mr. Hoyer, and Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 2251: Mr. SIMON. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 2501: Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. PRITCHARD, 
and Mr. BEARD. 

H.R. 2640: Mr. MATSUI, 

H.R. 2828: Mr. ANDREWs, Mr. AuCotn, Mr. 
Boner of Tennessee, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. CONTE, Mr. DANIEL 
B. Crane, Mr. Dicks, Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota, Mr. Downy, Mr. DREIER, Mr. Dym- 
ALLY, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. RALPH 
M. HALL, Mr. Sam B. HALL, JR., Mr. HUNTER, 
Mr. Hutto, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. KRAMER, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
McCoLLUM, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
MooruHeap, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. PAUL, Mr. Rose, Mr. Roysat, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. Swirt, Mr. WHITE, Mr. 
WIson, Mr. WRIGHT, and Mr. YATRON. 

H.R. 2996: Mr. Porter. . 

H.R. 3274: Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
and Ms. FIEDLER. 

H.R. 3721: Mr. Porter. 

H.R. 3841: Mr. Schumer, Mr. Markey, and 
Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 4404: Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
CHENEY. 

H.R, 4410: Mr. Dunn, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. Sunita, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Dwyer, Mr. Epcar, and Mr. Won Part. 

H.R. 4418: Mr. CHENEY. 

H.R. 4432: Mr. Won Pat and Mr. NEAL. 

H.R, 4575: Mr. MARLENEE. 

H.R. 4646: Mr. Fisu, Mrs. SCHROEDER, and 
Mr. SHANNON. 

H.J. Res. 72: Mr. LEE. 

H.J. Res. 260; Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

H.J. Res. 321: Mr. Russo, Mr. MARRIOTT, 
Mrs. Hott, Mr. Hype, Mr. PAuL, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. SILJANDER, Mr, BEARD, Mr. Fary, Mr. 
Dyson, Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Sunta, Mr. TauKke, Mr. Vento, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. Mazzout, Mr. Hutto, 
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Mr. Corrapa, Mr. DREIER, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. PORTER, Mr. MURPHY, and Mr. 
WEBER of Minnesota. 

H.J. Res. 323: Mr. NEAL, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, and Mr. McCurpy. 

H. Con. Res. 68: Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota. 

H. Con Res. 159: Mr. DREIER. 

H. Res. 26: Mr. ROEMER. 

H. Res. 146: Mr. RATCHFORD. 

H. Res. 218: Mr. STARK, Mr. Markey, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. WYpDEN, and Mr. 
ECKART. 

H. Res. 219: Mr. HUGHES. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 3112 


By Mr. BROWN of Colorado: 

—Page 9, line 7, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 3.”. 
Page 9, after line 9, insert the following: 
(b) Section 203(e) of the Voting Rights 

Act of 1965 is amended by striking out the 

period at the end and inserting in lieu there- 

of “, and are not literate in the English lan- 
guage."’. 


H.R. 3603 


By Mr. BOWEN: 
—Page 2, strike out from the table of con- 
tents “TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON” and 
insert in lieu thereof “TITLE V— 
COTTON”. 

Page 25, line 18 striking “TITLE V— 
UPLAND COTTON” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “TITLE V—COTTON”. 

Page 32, after line 9, inserting the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 507. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of extra long staple cotton, sec- 
tion 101(f) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1441(f)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) The provisions of this Act relating to 
price support for cotton shall apply several- 
ly to (1) American upland cotton and (2) 
extra long staple cotton described in subsec- 
tion (a) and ginned as required by subsec- 
tion (e) of section 347 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, except 
that, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, price support shall be made 
available for the 1982 and each subsequent 
crop of extra long staple cotton through 
nonrecourse loans as provided in this sub- 
section. If producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for any crop of extra long 
staple cotton, price support loans shall be 
made available to cooperators for such crop 
at a level which is not less than 75 per 
centum or more than 125 per centum in 
excess of the loan level established for 
Strict Low Middling one and one-sixteenth 


:inch upland cotton (micronaire 3.5 through 


4.9) of such crop at average location in the 
United States. If producers have disap- 
proved marketing quotas for any crop of 
extra long staple cotton, price support loans 
shall be made available to cooperators for 
such crop at a level which shall be 50 per 
centum in excess of the loan level estab- 
lished for Strict Low Middling one and one- 
sixteenth inch upland cotton (micronaire 
3.5 through 4.9) of such crop at average lo- 
cation in the United States. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the authority of 
the Secretary to make price support avail- 
able for extra long staple cotton in accord- 
ance with section 402 of this Act.”. 
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By Mr. CARMAN: 
—Page 86, after line 25, insert the following 
new section: 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CREDIT REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 1210. Section 4 of the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection (d); 

“(d)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Agricultural Export Credit Revolving 
Fund, which shall be available without 
fiscal year limitation for use by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to in this subsection as the ‘Corpora- 
tion’) for financing in accordance with this 
section and section 5(f) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 
714¢c)— 

“(A) commercial export sales of United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

“(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

“(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United States agricultural com- 
modities). 

(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and only where 
there is substantial potential for developing 
regular commercial markets for United 
States agricultural commodities. 

“(3) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries. In carrying 
out this objective, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish procedures under which— 

(A) not less then 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

“(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Agricultural Export Credit Re- 
volving Fund such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection, All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving fund 
in financing export sales of the type speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be added to and become a part of such re- 
volving fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, and a discussion and 
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evaluation of the market development ac- 
tivities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year. The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

“(6) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

“(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law. 

“(8) The authority provided by this sub- 
section to incur obligations to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent that 
such obligations do not exceed annual limi- 
tations on new direct loan obligations which 
shall be provided in annual appropriations 
Acts.”. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: 
—Page 89, after line 23, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 1306. Section 3(o) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out 
clause (6) and all that follows through the 
end of clause (9), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘(6) on October 1, 1982, 
adjust the cost of such diet to the nearest 
dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the twenty- 
one months ending the preceding June 30, 
1982, and (7) on October 1, 1983, and each 
October 1 thereafter, adjust the cost of such 
diet to the nearest dollar increment to re- 
flect changes in the cost of the thrifty food 
plan for the twelve months ending the pre- 
ceding June 30”. 

(Food stamp funding and program exten- 
sion.) 

Page 114, line 7, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

Page 114, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
thererof the following: "; not in excess of 
$11,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of 
$11,170,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983; not in excess of 
$11,115,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; and not in excess of 
$11,305,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985”. 

Page 120, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing new section. 


AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 1343. Any person who is employed in 
the Office of the Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who conducts investi- 
gations of alleged or suspected criminal vio- 
lations of statutes, including but not limited 
to the food stamp program, administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or any agency 
of the Department of Agriculture, and who 
is designated by the Inspector General of 
the Department of Agriculture may— 

(1) make an arrest without a warrant for 
any such criminal violation if such violation 
is committed, or if such employee has prob- 
able cause to believe that such violation is 
being committed, in the presence of such 
employee, 

(2) incident to making an arrest under 
paragraph (1), search the premises and seize 
evidence, without a warrant, 

(3) execute a warrant for an arrest, for the 
search of premises, or the seizure of evi- 
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dence of such warrant is issued upon proba- 
ble cause to believe that such violation has 
been committed, and 


(4) carry a firearm, 


in accordance with rules issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, while such employee 
is engaged in the performance of official 
duties under the authority provided in sec- 
tion 6, or described in section 9, of the In- 
spector General Act of 1978. (5 U.S.C. app. 
6, 9) 

Page 104, line 23, insert after “of coupons” 
the following: “including any losses involv- 
ing failure of a coupon issuer to comply 
with the requirements specified in section 
11(d)(21),”. 

Page 108, line 21, strike our “paragraph:" 
and insert in lieu thereof “paragraphs:”. 

Page 109, after line 9 insert the following: 

“21. that, project areas or parts thereof 
where authorization cards are used, and eli- 
gible households are required to present 
photographic identification cards in order 
to receive their coupons, the state agency 
shall include, in any agreement or contract 
with a coupon issuer, a provision that (1) 
the issuer shall (A) require the presenter to 
furnish a photographic identification card 
at the time the authorization card is per- 
sented, and (B) record on the authorization 
card the identification number shown on 
the photographic identification card; and 
(2) if the State agency determines that the 
authorization card has been stolen or other- 
wise was not received by a household certi- 
fied as eligible, the issuer shall be liable to 
the State agency for the face value of any 
coupons issued in the transaction in which 
such card is used and the issuer fails to 
comply with the requirements of clause 
CD), 

By Mr. ENGLISH: 

—Page 16, strike lines 21 through 24 and 
substitute the following: “Amend the first 
three sentences of subsection (f)(1) to read 
as follows: The Secretary shall provide for a 
set-aside of cropland if the Secretary deter- 
mines that domestic carry-over supplies of 
wheat will in the absence of a set-aside 
exceed 6 per centum of total world usage for 
the previous crop year, If a set-aside of crop- 
land is in effect under this subsection, then 
as a condition of eligibility for loans, pur- 
chases, and payments authorized by this 
section, the producers on a farm must set- 
aside and devote to conservation uses an 
acreage of cropland equal to a specified per- 
centage, as determined by the Secretary, 
but in any case not less than 15 per centum 
of that farm’s previous year's plantings, 
When such set-aside has been announced, 
loan rates shall be increased by 5 per 
centum above the level established in sec- 
tion 107A. The producer may, at his option, 
elect to set-aside 30 per centum of the 
farm's previous year’s plantings, in such 
case the producer shall be eligible for a loan 
rate 15 per centum higher than the level es- 
tablished in section 107A. The Secretary 
shall announce any such set-aside not later 
than August 1, prior to the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested, except that in 
the case of the 1982 crop, the Secretary 
shall announce such set-aside as soon as 
practicable after enactment of the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1981. For the 1982 
through 1985 crops, the Secretary shall 
permit the set-aside acreage to be devoted 
to haying and grazing.”. 

—On page 77, insert after line 2 the follow- 
ing: 
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AUTHORITY TO RELEASE BEE GERM PLASM 

Sec. 1012. Section 103 of the Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 
283) is amended by adding immediately 
before the period “and may release bee 
germ plasm to the public”. 


—Page 114, following line 2 insert the fol- 
lowing new section and renumber the fol- 
lowing sections of title XIII accordingly: 


PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC AND SSI 
RECIPIENTS 


Sec. 1336. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by inserting a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct two pilot projects in which households 
that consist entirely of recipients of aid to 
families with dependent children under part 
A of title IV of the Social Security Act, 
whose gross income does not exceed 130 per- 
cent of the nonfarm income poverty pre- 
scribed by the Office of Management and 
Budget guidelines, and households that con- 
sist entirely of recipients of Supplemental 
Security Income under title XVI of the 
Social Security Act shall be deemed to satis- 
fy the application requirements prescribed 
under section 5(a) of this Act and the 
income and resource requirements pre- 
scribed under sections 5(c) through 5(g) of 
this Act. Allotments provided pursuant to 
section 8(a) of this Act shall be based upon 
household size and the benefits paid to such 
household under part A of title IV of the 
Social Security Act, and title XVI of the 
Social Security Act, respectively, or, at State 
option, the standard of need for such size 
household, under both such programs: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall also make 
such modifications in the value of such al- 
lotments as may be necessary to assure that 
in each pilot project area, average food 
stamp benefits by household size for house- 
holds receiving aid to families with depend- 
ent children and participating in the pilot 
project, and for households receiving sup- 
plemental security income and participating 
in the pilot project, are not reduced below 
what such average benefits would be under 
this Act for each such category of house- 
holds, respectively, in each such pilot 
project area, for the period or periods the 
pilot project is in operation. The Secretary 
may conduct such projects on a statewide 
basis in two States, or in political subdivi- 
sions within such States, and shall evaluate 
the impact on recipient households, admin- 
istrative costs, and error rates.”’. 


—Page 190, insert after line 14 the follow- 
ing: 
LOAN MORATORIUM 

Sec. 1508. Effective only for the period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act and ending on September 30, 1982, sec- 
tion 331A of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1981la), is amended by striking out 
the word “may” wherever it appears after 
the introductory phrase “In addition to any 
other authority that the Secretary may 
have to defer principal and interest and 
forego foreclosure,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “shall”. 
—Page 222, following line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 

TITLE XVII—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 1647. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this Act and any other provi- 
sion of law, the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1981 shall be effective for the period begin- 
ning on the date of enactment and ending 
September 30, 1983. 
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By Mr. FINDLEY: 

(To amend the wheat program.) 

—Strike lines 2 through 25 on page 11 and 
all on pages 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, and lines 1 
through 23 on page 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Sec. 107B. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchasers for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat at such 
level, not less than $3.50 per bushel, as the 
Secretary determines will maintain the com- 
petitive relationship of wheat to other 
grains in domestic and export markets after 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing wheat, supply and demand conditions, 
and world prices for wheat. 

“(b)(1)(A) In addition, the Secretary shall 
make available to producers payments for 
each of the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat in an amount computed as provided 
in this subsection. Payments for any such 
crop of wheat shall be computed by multi- 
plying (i) the payment rate, by (ii) the farm 
program acreage for the crop, by (iii) the 
farm program payment yield for the crop. 
In no event may payments be made under 
this paragraph for any crop on a greater 
acreage than the acreage actually planted 
to wheat. 

“(B) The payment rate for wheat shall be 
the amount by which the higher of— 

“(i) the national weighted average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, as determined by the Secretary, or 

“(ii) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section for such crop, 


is less than the established price per bushel. 


“(C) For the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, the established price shall not be less 
than $4 per bushel for the 1982 crop, $4.20 
per bushel for the 1983 crop, $4.40 per 
bushel for the 1984 crop, and $4.60 per 
bushel for the 1985 crop. Any such estab- 
lished price may be adjusted by the Secre- 
tary as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to reflect any change in (i) the av- 
erage adjusted cost of production per acre 
for the two crop years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the determination is 
made from (ii) the average adjusted cost of 
production per acre for the two crop years 
immediately preceding the year previous to 
the one for which the determination is 
made. The adjusted cost of production for 
each of such years may be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of such informa- 
tion as the Secretary finds necessary and 
appropriate for the purpose and may in- 
clude variable costs, machinery ownership 
costs, and general farm overhead costs, allo- 
cated to the crops involved on the basis of 
the proportion of the value of the total pro- 
duction derived from each crop. 


“(D) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this 
paragraph shall be reduced by the quantity 
on which any disaster payment is made to 
the producer for the crop under paragraph 
(2) of the subsection. 


*(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C) of this paragraph effective with 
respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, if the Secretary determines that the 
producers on a farm are prevented from 
planting any portion of the acreage intend- 
ed for wheat to wheat or other nonconserv- 
ing crops because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers, the Secretary 
shall make a prevented planting disaster 
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payment to the producers on the number of 
acres so affected but not to exceed the acre- 
age planted to wheat for harvest (including 
any acreage which the producers were pre- 
vented from planting to wheat or other non- 
conserving crop in lieu of wheat because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers) in the immediately preceding 
year, multiplied by 75 per centum of the 
farm program payment yield established by 
the Secretary times a payment rate equal to 
33% per centum of the established price for 
the crop. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, effective with respect 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat, if 
the Secretary determines that because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers, the total quantity of wheat 
which the producers are able to harvest on 
any farm is less than the result of multiply- 
ing 60 per centum of the farm program pay- 
ment yield established by the Secretary for 
such crop by the acreage planted for har- 
vest for such crop, the Secretary shall make 
a reduced yield disaster payment to the pro- 
ducers at a rate equal to 50 per centum of 
the established price for the crop for the de- 
ficiency in production below 60 per centum 
for the crop. 


“(C) With respect to the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat, producers on a farm 
shall not be eligible for disaster payments 
under this paragraph if crop insurance is 
available to them under the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act with respect to their wheat 
acreage. 


‘(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive only for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, the Secretary may make disaster 
payments to producers on a farm under this 
paragraph whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

“(G) as the result of drought, flood, or 
other natural disaster, or other condition 
beyond the control of the producers, pro- 
ducers on a farm have suffered substantial 
losses of production either from being pre- 
vented from planting wheat or other non- 
conserving crop or from reduced yields, and 
that such losses have created an economic 
emergency for the producers; 

“(ii) Federal crop insurance indemnity 
payments and other forms of assistance 
made available by the Federal Government 
to such producers for such losses are insuffi- 
cient to alleviate such economic emergency 
or no crop insurance covered the loss be- 
cause of transitional problems attendant to 
the Federal crop insurance program; and 

“(ii) additional assistance must be made 
available to such producers to alleviate the 
economic emergency. 


The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in the amount of payments made available 
under this subparagraph with respect to in- 
dividual farms so as to assure the equitable 
allotment of such payments among produc- 
ers taking into account other forms of Fed- 
eral disaster assistance provided to the pro- 
ducers for the crop involved. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional program acreage for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat. The proclama- 
tion shall be made not later than August 1 
of each calendar year for the crop harvested 
in the next succeeding calendar year. The 
Secretary may revise the national program 
acreage first proclaimed for any crop year 
for the purpose of determining the alloca- 
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tion factor under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section if the Secretary determines it neces- 
sary based upon the latest information, and 
the Secretary shall proclaim such revised 
national program acreage as soon as it is 
made. The national program acreage for 
wheat shall be the number of harvested 
acres the Secretary determines (on the basis 
of the weighted national average of the 
farm program payment yields for the crop 
for which the determination is made) will 
produce the quantity (less imports) that the 
Secretary estimates will be utilized domesti- 
cally and for export during the marketing 
year for such crop. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that carryover stocks of wheat are ex- 
cessive or an increase in stocks is needed to 
assure desirable carryover, the Secretary 
may adjust the national program acreage by 
the amount the Secretary determines will 
accomplish the desired increase or decrease 
in carryover stocks, 

(2) The Secretary shall determine a pro- 
gram allocation factor for each crop of 
wheat. The allocation factor for wheat shall 
be determined by dividing the national pro- 
gram acreage for the crop by the number of 
acres that the Secretary estimates will be 
harvested for such crop, except that in no 
event shall the allocation factor for any 
crop of wheat be more than 100 per centum 
nor less than 80 per centum, 

“(3) The individual farm program acreage 
for each crop of wheat shall be determined 
by multiplying the allocation factor by the 
acreage of wheat planted for harvest on the 
farms for which individual farm program 
acreages are required to be determined. The 
wheat acreage shall not be further reduced 
by application of the allocation factor if the 
producers reduce the acreage of wheat 
planted for harvest on the farm from the 
previous year by at least the percentage rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the procla- 


mation of the national program acreage 
made not later than August 1 prior to the 
year in which the crop is harvested. The 
Secretary shall provide fair and equitable 
treatment for producers on farms on which 
the acreage of wheat planted for harvest is 
less than for the preceding year, but for 


which the reduction is insufficient to 
exempt the farm from the application of 
the allocation factor. In establishing the al- 
location factor for wheat, the Secretary 
may make such adjustment as the Secretary 
deems necessary to take into account the 
extent of exemption of farms under the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph. 

“(d) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of wheat shall be the yield estab- 
lished for the farm for the previous crop 
year, adjusted by the Secretary to provide a 
fair and equitable yield. If no payment yield 
for wheat was established for the farm in 
the previous crop year, the Secretary may 
determine such yield as the Secretary finds 
fair and reasonable. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, in 
the determination of yields, the Secretary 
shall take into account the actual yields 
provided by the producer, and neither such 
yields nor the farm program payment yield 
established on the basis of such yields shall 
be reduced under other provisions of this 
subsection. If the Secretary determines it 
necessary the Secretary may establish na- 
tional, State, or county program payment 
yields on the basis of historical yields as ad- 
justed by the Secretary to correct for abnor- 
mal factors affecting such yields in the his- 
torical period, or, if such data are not avail- 
able, on the Secretary’s estimate of actual 
yields for the crop year involved. If national 
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State, or county program payment yields 
are established the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State, 
or county program payment yields. 

“(e)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the Secretary may 
impose a limitation on the acreage planted 
to wheat if the Secretary determines that 
the total supply of wheat will, in the ab- 
sence of such limitation, be excessive taking 
into account the need for an adequate car- 
ryover to maintain reasonable and stable 
supplies and prices and to meet a national 
emergency. Such limitation shall be 
achieved by applying a uniform percentage 
reduction to the wheat acreage base for 
each wheat-producing farm. Producers on a 
farm who knowingly produce wheat in 
excess of the permitted wheat acreage for 
the farm shall be ineligible for wheat loans, 
purchases, and payments with respect to 
that farm. The acreage base for any farm 
for the purpose of determining any reduc- 
tion required to be made for any year as the 
result of a limitation imposed by the Secre- 
tary under this paragraph shall be the acre- 
age planted on the farm to wheat for har- 
vest (including any acreage which the pro- 
ducers were prevented from planting to 
wheat or other nonconserving crop in lieu of 
wheat because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers) in the crop 
year immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made or, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, the average 
acreage planted to wheat for harvest in the 
two crop years immediately preceding the 
year for which the determination is made. 
The Secretary may make adjustments to re- 
flect established crop-rotation practices and 
to reflect such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines should be considered in de- 
termining a fair and equitable base. A 
number of acres on the farm determined by 
dividing (i) the product obtained by multi- 
plying the number of acres required to be 
withdrawn from the production of wheat 
times the number of acres actually planted 
to such commodity, by (ii) the number of 
acres authorized to be planted to such com- 
modity under the limitation imposed by the 
Secretary (hereinafter in this subsection re- 
ferred to as ‘reduced acreage’) shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses, in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary, 
which will assure protection of such acreage 
from weeds and wind and water erosion. 
However, the Secretary may permit, subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, all or any part of the re- 
duced acreage to be devoted to sweet sor- 
ghum, bay and grazing of the production of 
guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor 
beans, mustard seed, crambe, plantago 
ovato, flexseed, triticale oats, rye, or other 
commodity, if the Secretary determines 
that such production is needed to provide 
an adequate supply of such commodities, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price 
support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income. 

“(2) The Secretary may conduct a land di- 
version program and make land diversion 
payments to producers of wheat if the Sec- 
retary determines that such payments will 
assist in obtaining necessary adjustments in 
the total acreage of wheat. If a land diver- 
sion program is in effect under this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary may also require that 
producers participate in such program as a 
condition of eligibility for loans, purchases, 
and payments authorized by this section. 
Land diversion payments shall be made to a 
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producer on a farm who devotes an acreage 
of cropland on the farm to conservation 
uses approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with a land diversion contract entered 
into with the Secretary. The amounts pay- 
able to a producer under a land diversion 
contract shall be determined by such means 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, in- 
cluding the submission of bids for such con: 
tracts. In determining the acceptability of a 
contract offer, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the extent of the diversion to 
be undertaken by the producer and the pro- 
ductivity of the acreage diverted. The Secre- 
tary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(3) The reduced acreage and the diverted 
acreage may be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat in conformity with 
standards established by the Secretary in 
consultation with wildlife agencies. 

(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into under this subsection if the 
Secretary determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities, 

“(f) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the failure. 
The Secretary may authorize the county 
and State committees established under sec- 
tion 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to waive or modify 
deadlines and other program requirements 
in cases in which lateness or failure to meet 
such other requirements does not adversely 
affect the operation of the program. 

“(g) The Secretary may issue such regula- 
tions as the Secretary determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(i) The provisions of section 8(g) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (relating to assignment of payments) 
shall apply to payments under this section. 

“(j) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sec- 
tion for any farm among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, compliance on a farm with the terms 
and conditions of any other commodity pro- 
gram may not be required as a condition of 
eligibility for loans, purchases, or payments 
under this section.”. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 302. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 379i, and 379j of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with mar- 
keting certificate requirements for proces- 
sors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
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to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1986. 
SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
PRODUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 
Sec. 303. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 shall not be 
applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 
SUSPENSION OF QUOTA PROVISIONS 
Sec. 304. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 

Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) shall 

not be applicable to the crops of wheat 

planted for harvest in the calendar years 

1982 through 1985. 

NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 
THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 
Sec. 305. Section 107 of the Agricultural 

Act of 1949 shall not be applicable to the 

1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 


—Strike lines 19 through 24 on page 45 and 
all on pages 46 through 58 and lines 1 
through 3 on page 59, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
TITLE VII—PEANUTS 
ANNUAL MARKETING QUOTA AND STATE ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec. 701. Section 358 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Subsections (a) and (e) shall not be ap- 
plicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
peanuts. 

(b) Subsection (c)(1) is amended, effective 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of peanuts, 
by striking out the period at the end of the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: Provided, That the 
peanut acreage allotment for the State of 
New Mexico shall not be reduced below the 
1977 acreage allotment as increased pursu- 
ant to subsection (c)(2) of this section.”’. 
NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT; NATIONAL 

POUNDAGE QUOTA; FARM POUNDAGE QUOTA; 

AND DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 702. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (k) through (p) as follows: 

“(k) The Secretary shall, not later than 
December 1 of each year, announce a na- 
tional acreage allotment for peanuts for the 
following crop taking into consideration 
projected domestic use, exports, and a rea- 
sonable carryover: Provided, That such al- 
lotment shall be not less than one million 
six hundred and fourteen thousand acres. 

“() The Secretary shall, not later than 
December 1 of each year, announce a mini- 
mum national poundage quota for each of 
the marketing years 1982 through 1985 
which shall not be less than one million two 
hundred thousand tons. If the minimum na- 
tional poundage quota for any marketing 
year is insufficient to meet total estimated 
requirements for domestic edible use and a 
reasonable carryover, the national pound- 
age quota for the marketing year shall be 
increased by the Secretary to the extent 
necessary to meet such requirements. 

“(m) For each farm for which a farm acre- 
age allotment has been established, a farm 
yield for peanuts shall be determined. Such 
yield shall be equal to the average of the 
actual yield per acre on the farm for each of 
the three crop years in which yields were 
highest on the farm out of the five crop 
years 1973 through 1977: Provided, That if 
peanuts were not produced on the farm in 
at least three years during such five year 
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period or there was a substantial change in 
the operation of the farm during such 
period (including, but not limited to, a 
change in operator, lessee who is an opera- 
tor, or irrigation practices), the Secretary 
shall have a yield appraised for the farm. 
The appraised yield shall be that amount 
determined to be fair and reasonable on the 
basis of yields established for similar farms 
which are located in the area of the farm 
and on which peanuts were produced, 
taking into consideration land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
peanuts, crop rotation practices, soil and 
water, and other relevant factors. 

“(n) For each farm, a farm base produc- 
tion poundage shall be established equal to 
the quantity determined by multiplying the 
farm peanut acreage allotment by the farm 
yield determined in accordance with subsec- 
tion (m) of this section. 

“(o) For each farm, a farm poundage 
quota shall be established by the Secretary 
for each marketing year equal to the farm 
base production poundage multiplied by a 
factor determined by the Secretary, such 
that the total of all farm poundage quotas 
will equal the national poundage quota for 
such marketing year. The poundage quota 
so determined, beginning with the 1982 crop 
for any farm, and continuing through the 
1985 crop for any farm, shall be increased 
by the number of pounds by which market- 
ings of quota peanuts from the farm during 
the immediately preceding marketing year, 
beginning with 1981, were less than the 
farm poundage quota: Provided, That any 
such increase, to the extent that it may not 
be fully applied to the farm poundage quota 
for the marketing year following the mar- 
keting year in which such undermarketing 
occurred, shall be applied to the farm 


poundage quota for subsequent marketing 
years: Provided further, That the grower 
must have planted in such preceding mar- 


keting year at least 50 per centum of the 
farm allotment in order to qualify for such 
undemarketing carryforward: Provided 
further, That total marketings shall not 
exceed actual production from the farm 
acreage allotment: Provided further, That if 
the total of all such increases in individual 
farm poundage quotas exceeds 10 per 
centum of the national poundage quota for 
the marketing year, the Secretary shall 
adjust such increases so that the total of all 
increases does not exceed 10 per centum of 
the national poundage quota. 

“(p) For the purpose of this part and title 
I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed— 

“(1) ‘quota peanuts’ means, for any mar- 
keting year, any peanuts which are eligible 
for domestic edible use as determined by the 
Secretary, which are marketed or consid- 
ered marketed from a farm, and which do 
not exceed the farm poundage quota of 
such farm for such year; 

“(2) ‘additional peanuts’ means, for any 
marketing year, any peanuts which are mar- 
keted from a farm and which are in excess 
of the marketings of quota peanuts from 
such farm for such year but not in excess of 
the actual production of the farm acreage 
allotment; 

“(3) ‘crushing’ means the processing of 
peanuts to extract oil for food uses and 
meal for feed uses, or the processing of pea- 
nuts by crushing or otherwise when author- 
ized by the Secretary; and 

“(4) ‘domestic edible use’ means use for 
milling to produce domestic food peanuts 
and seed and use on a farm.”. 
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SALE, LEASE, AND TRANSFER OF ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 703. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358a of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(i) striking out “, if he determines that it 
will not impair the effective operation of 
the peanut marketing quota or price sup- 
port program,"; and 

i) striking out “may” each place that 
word appears and inserting “shall” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (i) and (j) as follows: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, transfers shall be on the 
basis of the farm base production poundage, 
and the acreage allotment for the receiving 
farm shall be increased by an amount deter- 
mined by dividing the number of pounds 
transferred by the farm yield for the receiv- 
ing farm, and the acreage allotment for the 
transferring farm shall be reduced by an 
amount determined by dividing the number 
of pounds transferred by the farm yield for 
the transferring farm.”. 

“(D Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (b)(1) and (g) of this section, in 
the case of any State for which the peanut 
acreage allotment is eleven thousand acres 
or less, all or any part of a farm acreage al- 
lotment may be transferred from a farm in 
one county to a farm in another county in 
the same State and the fifty-acre limitation 
on the total peanut allotment transferred to 
any farm shall not apply.”. 


MARKETING PENALTIES; DISPOSITION OF 
ADDITIONAL PEANUTS 


Sec. 704. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 359 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) “75 per centum of the sup- 
port price for” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“120 per centum of the support price for 
quota”; 

(2) inserting after the first sentence of 
subsection (a) a new sentence as follows: 
“The marketing of any additional peanuts 
from a farm shall be subject to the same 
penalty unless the peanuts, in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secre- 
tary, are placed under loan at the additional 
loan rate under the loan program made 
available under section 108(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 and not redeemed by 
the producers or are marketed under con- 
tracts between handlers and producers pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (i) of 
this section.”; 

(3) striking out “normal yield” in subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “farm 
yield”; and 

(4) adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (f) through (k) as follows: 

‘<f) Only quota peanuts may be retained 
for use as seed or for other uses on a farm 
and when so retained shall be considered as 
marketings of quota peanuts. Additional 
peanuts shall not be retained for use on a 
farm and shall not be marketed for domes- 
tic edible use. Seed for planting of any 
peanut acreage in the United States shall be 
obtained solely from quota peanuts market- 
ed or considered marketed for domestic 
edible use. 

“(g) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
the peanuts marketed from any crop for do- 
mestic edible use by a handler are larger in 
quantity or higher in grade or quality than 
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the peanuts that would reasonably be pro- 
duced from the quantity of peanuts having 
the grade, kernel content, and quality of the 
quota peanuts acquired by such handler 
from such crop for such marketing, such 
handler shall be subject to a penalty equal 
to 120 per centum of the loan level for 
quota peanuts on the peanuts which the 
Secretary determines are in excess of the 
quantity, grade, or quality of the peanuts 
that could reasonably have been produced 
from the peanuts so acquired. 


“(h) The Secretary shall require that the 
handling and disposal of additional peanuts 
be supervised by agents of the Secretary or 
by area marketing associations designated 
pursuant to section 108(c) of the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949. Quota and additional pea- 
nuts of like type and segregation or quality 
may, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, be commingled and exchanged on 
a dollar value basis to facilitate warehous- 
ing, handling, and marketing. 


“(i) Handlers may, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, contract with pro- 
ducers for the purchase of additional pea- 
nuts for crushing, export, or both. All such 
contracts shall be completed and submitted 
to the Secretary (or if designated by the 
Secretary, the area association) for approval 
not later than March 15 of the year in 
which the crop is produced. 


*(j) Subject to the provisions of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, any peanuts owned or controlled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
be made available for domestic edible use in 
accordance with regulations established by 
the Secretary. Additional peanuts received 
under loan shall be offered for sale for do- 
mestic edible use at prices not less than 
those required to cover all costs incurred 
with respect to such peanuts for such items 
as inspection, warehousing, shrinkage, and 
other expenses, plus (1) not less than 100 
per centum of the loan value of quota pea- 
nuts if the additional peanuts are sold and 
paid for during the harvest season upon de- 
livery by and with the written consent of 
the producer, or (2) not less than 105 per 
centum of the loan value of quota peanuts if 
the additional peanuts are sold after deliv- 
ery by the producer but not later than De- 
cember 31 of the marketing year, or (3) not 
less than 107 per. centum of the loan value 
of quota peanuts if the additional peanuts 
are sold later than December 31 of the mar- 
keting year: Provided, That between date of 
delivery of additional peanuts to Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation for loan and April 30 
of the marketing year, the area association 
shall, unless otherwise agreed to by the as- 
sociation and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, be responsible for deciding whether 
to accept or reject lot list bids when the 
price offered equals or exceeds the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation minimum sales 
price specified in this subsection. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, beginning with the 1980 
crop, the amount of any penalty assessed 
under this section with respect to marketing 
of quota or additional peanuts or otherwise 
shall be reduced or waived completely to the 
extent that the Secretary, through the local 
committees, determines that the marketing 
subject to penalty was done unintentionally 
or unknowingly: Provided, That weight 
errors with respect to marketing of quota or 
additional peanuts not exceeding one-tenth 
of 1 per centum per marketing document 
shall not be considered an excess marketing 
and shall not be subject to penalty.”. 
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REPORTS AND RECORDS 

Sec. 705. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, the first sentence of 
section 373(a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 is amended by inserting 
immediately before “all brokers and dealers 
in peanuts” the following: “all farmers en- 
gaged in the production of peanuts,”. 


PRESERVATION OF UNUSED ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 706. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 377 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by inserting after the words “farm acre- 
age allotment for such year” the following: 
“or, in the case of peanuts, an acreage suffi- 
cient to produce 75 per centum of the farm 
poundage quota”. 

PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Sec. 707. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, title I of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section 108 as follows: 

“PEANUT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on quota 
peanuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops. The national average quota support 
rate for the 1982 crop of quota peanuts 
shall be the national average cost of produc- 
tion including the cost of land on a current 
value basis, for such crop, as estimated by 
the Secretary, but in no event less than $575 
per ton, The national average quota support 
rate for each of the 1983, 1984, and 1985 
crops of quota peanuts shall be the national 
average quota support rate for such peanuts 
for the preceding crop, adjusted to reflect 
the change, during the period January 1 
and ending December 31 of the calendar 
year immediately preceding the marketing 
year for which a level of support is being de- 
termined, in the national average cost of 
peanut production, excluding the cost of 
land. The levels of support so announced 
shall not be reduced by any deductions for 
inspection, handling, or storage: Provided, 
That the Secretary may make adjustments 
for location of peanuts and such other ad- 
justments as are authorized by section 403 
of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on additional 
peanuts for each of the 1983 through 1985 
crops. In determining support levels, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
demand for peanut oil and peanut meal, ex- 
pected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall set the support rate on addi- 
tional peanuts at a level estimated by the 
Secretary to insure that there are no losses 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
the sale or disposal of such peanuts. The 
Secretary shall announce the level of sup- 
port for additional peanuts of each crop not 
later than February 15 preceding the mar- 
keting year for which the level of support is 
being determined. 

“(ce)(1) In carrying out subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the Secretary shall make 
warehouse storage loans available in each of 
the three producing areas (described in 7 
CFR 1446.10 (1980)) only to a designated 
area marketing association of peanut pro- 
ducers which is selected and approved by 
the Secretary and which is operated primar- 
ily for the purpose of conducting such loan 
activities. Such associations, and no others, 
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may be used in administrative and supervi- 
sory activities relating to price support and 
marketing activities under this section and 
section 359 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. Loans under this subsection 
shall include, in addition to the price sup- 
port value of the peanuts, such costs as an 
association reasonably may incur in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities in its operations 
and activities under this section and section 
359 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938: Provided, That cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in handling, shelling, 
or dealing in peanuts in any manner, other 
than the area marketing associations select- 
ed and approved by the Secretary under 
this paragraph, may not conduct loan, diver- 
sion or any other activities under this sec- 
tion and section 359 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. 

“(2) The Secretary shall require that each 
association designated in paragraph (1) es- 
tablish pools and maintain complete and ac- 
curate records by type for quota peanuts 
handled under loans and for additional pea- 
nuts produced without a contract between 
handler and producer described in section 
359(i) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. Net gains on peanuts in each pool, 
unless otherwise approved by the Secretary, 
shall be distributed in proportion to the 
value of the peanuts placed in the pool by 
each grower. Net gains for peanuts in each 
pool shall consist of (A) for quota peanuts, 
the net gains over and above the loan in- 
debtedness and other costs or losses in- 
curred on peanuts placed in such pool plus 
an amount from the pool for additional pea- 
nuts to the extent of the net gains from the 
sale for domestic food and related uses of 
additional peanuts in the pool for additional 
peanuts equal to any loss on disposition of 
all peanuts in the pool for quota peanuts 
and (B) for additional peanuts, the net gains 
over and above the loan indebtedness and 
other costs or losses incurred on peanuts 
placed in the pool for additional peanuts 
less any amount allocated to offset any loss 
on the pool for quota peanuts as provided in 
clause (A) of this paragraph. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this subsection, 
any distribution of net gains on additional 
peanuts of any type to any producer shall 
be reduced to the extent of any loss by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on quota 
peanuts of a different type placed under 
loan by such grower."’. 

By Mr. FRANK: 
—Beginning on page 3, strike out line 2 and 
all that follows through line 4 on page 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as amended by 
section 150 of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c) by striking out the 
second sentence and all that follows 
through the period at the end of such sub- 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding the foregoing, for 
the period beginning October 1, 1981, and 
ending September 30, 1985, the minimum 
level of price support for milk shall be 70 
per centum of the parity price therefor: 
Provided, That whenever the Secretary esti- 
mates that the net cost of Government 
price support purchases of milk or the prod- 
ucts of milk will exceed $250,000,000 (ex- 
cluding the cost of milk or the products of 
milk purchased and used for donation, but 
not to exceed $150,000,000) if the support 
price for milk is established at the level re- 
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quired by the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection, such level of support may be ad- 
justed to the extent the Secretary deems 
appropriate but not to a level less than the 
support price for the prior marketing year: 
Provided further, That the support price, as 
so adjusted, shall in no case be less than 
$13.10 per hundredweight of milk contain- 
ing 3.67 per centum butterfat: Provided fur- 
ther, That the level of support for milk for 
the remainder of the 1981-82 marketing 
year may be adjusted in accordance with 
the foregoing although a level of support 
for such year has been established prior to 
the effective date hereof. Such price sup- 
port shall be provided through the purchase 
of milk and the products of milk.”; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (d). 

By Mr. JEFFORDS: 
—Page 3, strike out line 3 and everything 
that follows through line 4, page 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 101. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) as amended by 
section 150 of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981, is amended by— 

(1) deleting everything after the first sen- 
tence in subsection (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Notwithstanding the 
foregoing, for the period beginning October 
1, 1981, and ending September 30, 1982, the 
minimum level of price support for milk 
shall be 70 per centum of the parity price 
therefor: Provided, That the support price 
shall in no case be less than $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight of milk containing 3.67 per 
centum butter fat: Provided further, That 
such price support shall be provided 
through the purchases of milk and- the 
products of milk.” 

—Page 10, add after the last sentence on 
line 13 a new section as follows: 
REGIONAL FOOD SECURITY 


Sec. 107. In order to better balance the 
supply of and demand for fluid milk and 
milk products within specific regions within 
the continental United States and in order 
to guarantee regional food security, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall submit to Con- 
gress, not later than one year following the 
effective date of this subtitle, recommenda- 
tions regarding the design and administra- 
tion of the Federal dairy support program 
and milk marketing orders in order to guar- 
antee regional production self-sufficiency 
and food security. 

—Page 120, insert a new section as follows: 
REIMBURSEMENT EXCLUSION 

Sec. 1343. Section 5(d5) of the Food 
Stamp Act is amended by adding before the 
comma the following: “: Provided, That no 
portion of benefits provided under title IV- 
A of the Social Security Act, to the extent it 
is attributable to an adjustment for work-re- 
lated or child care expenses, shall be consid- 
éred such reimbursement.”’. 

By Mr. LUNDINE 
—Page 45, beginning with line 19, strike out 
all down through line 3 on page 59 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“REPEAL OF EXISTING PROGRAM 

“Sec. 701. (a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1357-1359), relating to 
peanuts, is repealed. 

“(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 
crop of peanuts, the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and peanuts’ in sec- 
tion 101(b); and 

“(2) by striking out ‘peanuts,’ in section 
408(c). 
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“PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 


“Sec. 702. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, section 201 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘peanuts,’ after ‘honey,’ 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection ‘(g)’ as follows: 

“(g) The prices of the 1982 and subse- 
quent crops of peanuts shall be supported at 
such level as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, taking into consideration the eight 
factors specified in section 401(b) of this 
Act, the cost of production, any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes and wage rates 
during the period beginning January 1 and 
ending December 31 of the calendar year 
immediately preceding the crop year for 
which the level of support is being deter- 
mined, the demand for peanut oil and meal, 
expected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets.” 

By Mr. PEASE: 
—Page 9, line 18, strike out “ENCOURAGEMENT 
oF". 

Page 9, line 19, insert “surPLus” before 
“DAIRY”. 

Page 9, line 20, insert “(1)” after “(a)”. 

Page 9, beginning on line 20, strike out “is 
encouraged to” and insert in lieu thereof 
“shall”, 

Page 10, after line 2, insert the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) For the purpose of disposing of excess 
inventories of dairy products held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Secre- 
tary shall, to the fullest extent practicable— 

“(A) exercise the authority provided in 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
to dispose of such excess inventories of 
diary products without regard to whether 
such disposal is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing waste; and 

“(B) distribute to food banks participating 
in the food bank program established under 
section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 1980 
the maximum amount of excess dairy prod- 
ucts which can be consumed by persons to 
whom such food banks distribute food. 
Section 4(b) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 
shall not. apply with respect to distribution 
of dairy products under this subsection. 

Page 10, after line 13, insert the following 
new sections: 

DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS DAIRY PRODUCTS TO 

CERTAIN NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 107. The Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by inserting after section 416 the 
following new section: 

“DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS DAIRY PRODUCTS 

“Sec. 416A. For the purpose of disposing 
of excess inventories of dairy products held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Secretary, to the fullest extent practicable, 
shall donate such dairy products to recipi- 
ents of contracts or grants under title III of 
the Older Americans Act of 1965 to be used 
for providing nutrition services in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such title. Distri- 
bution of such dairy products shall be in ad- 
dition to the donation of commodities, and 
the making of payments in lieu of such com- 
modities, under section 311 of such Act. 
Such dairy products shall not be considered 
by the Secretary to be donated commodities 
for the purpose of determining the level of 
assistance under section 311(a) of such Act 
or for the purpose of determining cash pay- 
ments under section 311(c) of such Act.”. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS THROUGH 
COMMUNITY FOOD BANKS 


Sec. 108. (a) Section 211(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1980 is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“carry out demonstration projects to pro- 
vide agricultural commodities and other 
foods” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘estab- 
lish a program to provide dairy products”; 

(2) in the second sentence by striking out 
“demonstration projects, agricultural com- 
modities and other foods” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “program, dairy products”; 

(3) in the third sentence by striking out 
“agricultural commodities and other foods” 
the first place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “dairy products"; and 

(4) by striking out the fourth and fifth 
sentences, 

(b) Section 211(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking out ‘‘dem- 
onstration projects conducted” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “programs established"; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 


(A) by striking out ‘demonstration 


projects” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘pro- 
gram”; 

(B) by striking out “agricultural commod- 
ities and other foods” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “dairy products”; and 

(C) by striking out “projects” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “pro- 


gram”. 

(c) Section 211(c) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“agricultural commodities and other foods” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “dairy prod- 
ucts”; and 

(2) in the second sentence by striking out 
“projects” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“program”, 

(d) Section 211(d) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘', 1982," and inserting 
in lieu thereof “of each year”; and 

(2) by striking out “demonstration 
projects” and inserting in lieu thereof “pro- 
gram". 

(e) Section 211(e) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended by striking out “food” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof "dairy products”. 

(f) Section 211(f) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1980 is amended by striking out “to carry 
out this section $356,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this section”. 

(g) Section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 
1980 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the 
following new subsections: 

“(f) The Secretary shall minimize paper- 
work requirements placed on food banks 
which participate in the program estab- 
lished under this section and shall other- 
wise encourage food banks to participate in 
such program. 

“(g) For purposes of this section the term 
‘dairy products’ includes fluid milk.”. 

(h) The heading for section 211 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1980 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“DISTRIBUTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS THROUGH 

COMMUNITY FOOD BANKS" 
By Mr. PEYSER: 
—Page 61, line 6, strike out “sugar beets and 
sugarcane,” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘oil 
sunflower seeds”: 
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Page 61, line 10, strike out “sugar beets, 
sugarcane,”. 

Page 61, line 11, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

Page 61, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows through page 62, line 7. 

Page 62, line 8, strike out ‘(3)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 62, line 10, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(f)". 

By Mr, ROBERTS of Kansas: 
—Page 16, after line 24, add a new subsec- 
tion (4) to read: 

“(4) amending the third sentence of sub- 
section (f)(1) by deleting the period and 
adding, “: Provided, That loans and pur- 
chases for the 1982 crop of wheat shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this section.”. 

By Mr. ROSE: 
—Page 45, strike out line 18 and everything 
that follows through line 3, page 59, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new title: 


TITLE VII—PEANUTS 


ANNUAL MARKETING QUOTA AND STATE ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 701. Section 358 of the Agricultura] 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Subsections (a) and (e) shall not be ap- 
plicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
peanuts. 

(b) Subsection (c)(1) is amended, effective 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of peanuts, 
by striking out the period at the end of the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “Provided, That the 
peanut acreage allotment for the State of 
New Mexico shall not be reduced below the 
1977 acreage allotment as increased pursu- 
ant to subsection (c)(2) of this section.”. 


NATIONAL ACREAGE ALLOTMENT: NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE QUOTA: FARM POUNDAGE QUOTA: 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 702, Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (k) through (p) as follows: 

“(k) The Secretary shall, not later than 
December 1 of each year, announce a na- 
tional acreage allotment for peanuts for the 
following crop taking into consideration 
projected domestic use, exports, and a rea- 
sonable carryover: Provided, That such al- 
lotment shall be not less than one million 
six hundred and fourteen thousand acres. 

“(1) The Secretary shall, not later than 
December 1 of each year, announce a mini- 
mum national poundage quota for each of 
the marketing years 1982 through 1985 
which shall not be less than one million two 
hundred thousand tons. If the minimum na- 
tional poundage quota for any marketing 
year is insufficient to meet total estimated 
requirements for domestic edible use and a 
reasonable carryover, the national pound- 
age quota for the marketing year shall be 
increased by the Secretary to the extent 
necessary to meet such requirements, 

“(m) For each farm for which a farm acre- 
age allotment has been established, a farm 
yield for peanuts shall be determined. Such 
yield shall be equal to the average of the 
actual yield per acre on the farm for each of 
the three crop years in which yields were 
highest on the farm out of the five crop 
years 1973 through 1977: Provided, That if 
peanuts were not produced on the farm in 
at least three years during such five-year 
period or there was a substantial change in 
the operation of the farm during such 
period (including, but not limited to, a 
change in operator, lessee who is an opera- 
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tor, or irrigation practices), the Secretary 
shall have a yield appraised for the farm. 
The appraised yield shall be that amount 
determined to be fair and reasonable on the 
basis of yields established for similar farms 
which are located in the area of the farm 
and on which peanuts were produced, 
taking into consideration land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
peanuts, crop rotation practices, soil and 
water, and other relevant factors. 

“(n) For each farm, a farm base produc- 
tion poundage shall be established equal to 
the quantity determined by multiplying the 
farm peanut acreage allotment by the farm 
yield determined in accordance with subsec- 
tion (m) of this section. 

“(o) For each farm, a farm poundage 
quota shall be established by the Secretary 
for each marketing year equal to the farm 
base production poundage multiplied by a 
factor determined by the Secretary, such 
that the total of all farm poundage quotas 
will equal the national poundage quota for 
such marketing year. The poundage quota 
so determined, beginning with the 1982 crop 
for any farm, and continuing through the 
1985 crop for any farm, shall be increased 
by the number of pounds by which market- 
ings of quota peanuts from the farm during 
the immediately preceding marketing year, 
beginning with 1981, were less than the 
farm poundage quota: Provided, that any 
such increase, to the extent that it may not 
be fully applied to the farm poundage quota 
for the marketing year following the mar- 
keting year in which such undermarketings 
occurred, shall be applied to the farm 
poundage quota for subsequent marketing 
years: Provided further, That the grower 
must have planted in such preceding mar- 
keting year at least 50 per centum of the 
farm allotment in order to qualify for such 
undermarketing carry forward: Provided 
further, That total marketings shall not 
exceed actual production from the farm 
acreage allotment: Provided further, That if 
the total of all such increases in individual 
farm. poundage quotas exceeds 10 per 
centum of the national poundage quota for 
the marketing year, the Secretary shall 
adjust such increases so that the total of all 
increases does not exceed 10 per centum of 
the national poundage quota. 

“(p) For the purpose of this part and title 
I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed— 

“(1) ‘quota peanuts’ means, for any mar- 
keting year, any peanuts which are eligible 
for domestic edible use as determined by the 
Secretary, which are marketed or consid- 
ered marketed from a farm, and which do 
not exceed the farm poundage quota of 
such farm for such year; 

“(2) ‘additional peanuts’ means, for any 
marketing year, any peanuts which are mar- 
keted from a farm and which are in excess 
of the marketings of quota peanuts from 
such farm for such year but not in excess of 
the actual production of the farm acreage 
allotment; 

“(3) ‘crushing’ means the processing of 
peanuts to extract oil for food uses and 
meal for feed uses, or the processing of pea- 
nuts by crushing or otherwise when author- 
ized by the Secretary; and 

“(4) ‘domestic edible use’ means use for 
milling to produce domestic food peanuts 
and seed and use on a farm.”’. 

SALE, LEASE, AND TRANSFER OF ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 703. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 358a of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by— 
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(1) in subsection (a)— 

(i) striking out “, if he determines that it 
will not impair the effective operation of 
the peanut marketing quota or price sup- 
port program,”; and 

(ii) striking out “may” each place that 
word appears and inserting “shall” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (i) and (j) as follows: 

“d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, transfers shall be on the 
basis of the farm base production poundage, 
and the acreage allotment for the receiving 
farm shall be increased by an amount deter- 
mined by dividing the number of pounds 
transferred by the farm yield for the recéiv- 
ing farm, and the acreage allotment for the 
transferring farm shall be reduced by an 
amount determined by dividing the number 
of pounds transferred by the farm yield for 
the transferring farm,”. 

“(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (b)(1) and (g) of this section, in 
the case of any State for which the peanut 
acreage allotment is eleven thousand acres 
or less, all or any part of a farm acreage al- 
lotment may be transferred from a farm in 
one county to a farm in another county in 
the same State and the fifty-acre limitation 
on the total peanut allotment transferred to 
any farm shall not apply.”. 


MARKETING PENALTIES; DISPOSITION OF 
ADDITIONAL PEANUTS 


Sec. 704. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 359 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) ‘75 per centum of the sup- 
port price for” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“120 per centum of the support price for 
quota”; 

(2) inserting after the first sentence of 
subsection (a) a new sentence as follows: 
“The marketing of any additional peanuts 
from a farm shall be subject to the same 
penalty unless the peanuts, in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secre- 
tary, are placed under loan at the additional 
loan rate under the loan program made 
available under section 108(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 and not redeemed by 
the producers or are marketed under con- 
tracts between handlers and producers pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (i) of 
this section,”; 

(3) striking out “normal yield" in subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “farm 
yield”; and 

(4) adding at the end thereof new subsec- 
tions (f) through (k) as follows: 

“(f) Only quota peanuts may be retained 
for use as seed or for other uses on a farm 
and when so retained shall be considered as 
marketings of quota peanuts. Additional 
peanuts shall not be retained for use on a 
farm and shall not be marketed for domes- 
tic edible use. Seed for planting of any 
peanut acreage in the United States shall be 
obtained solely from quota peanuts market- 
ed or considered marketed for domestic 
edible use. 

“(g) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
the peanuts marketed from any crop for do- 
mestic edible use by a handler are larger in 
quantity or higher in grade or quality than 
the peanuts that would reasonably be pro- 
duced from the quantity of peanuts having 
the grade, kernel content, and quality of the 
quota peanuts acquired by such handler 
from such crop for such marketing, such 
handler shall be subject to a penalty equal 
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to 120 per centum of the loan level for 
quota peanuts on the peanuts which the 
Secretary determines are in excess of the 
quantity, grade, or quality of the peanuts 
that could reasonably have been produced 
from the peanuts so acquired. 

“(h) The Secretary shall require that the 
handling and disposal of additional peanuts 
be supervised by agents of the Secretary or 
by area marketing associations designated 
pursuant to section 108(c) of the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949. Quota and additional pea- 
nuts of like type and segregation or quality 
may, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, be commingled and exchanged on 
a dollar value basis to facilitate warehous- 
ing, handling, and marketing. 

“(i) Handlers, may, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, contract with pro- 
ducers for the purchase of additional pea- 
nuts for crushing, export, or both. All such 
contracts shall be completed and submitted 
to the Secretary (or if designated by the 
Secretary, the area association) for approval 
not later than March 15 of the year in 
which the crop is produced. 

“(j) Subject to the provisions of section 
407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, any peanuts owned or controlled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
be made available for domestic edible use in 
accordance with regulations established by 
the Secretary. Additional peanuts received 
under loan shall be offered for sale for do- 
mestic edible use at prices not less than 
those required to cover all costs incurred 
with respect to such peanuts for such items 
as inspection, warehousing, shrinkage, and 
other expenses, plus (1) not less than 100 
per centum of the loan value of quota pea- 
nuts if the additional peanuts are sold and 
paid for during the harvest season upon de- 
livery by and with the written consent of 
the producer, or (2) not less than 105 per 
centum of the loan value of quota peanuts if 
the additional peanuts are sold after deliv- 
ery by the producer but not later than De- 
cember 31 of the marketing year, or (3) not 
less than 107 per centum of the loan value 
of quota peanuts if the additional peanuts 
are sold later than December 31 of the mar- 
keting year: Provided, That between date of 
delivery of additional peanuts to Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation for loan and April 30 
of the marketing year, the area association 
shall, unless otherwise agreed to by the as- 
sociation and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, be responsible for deciding whether 
to accept or reject lot list bids when the 
price offered equals or exceeds the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation minimum sales 
price specified in this subsection. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, beginning with the 1980 
crop, the amount of any penalty assessed 
under this section with respect to marketing 
of quota or additional peanuts or otherwise 
shall be reduced or waived completely to the 
extent that the Secretary, through the local 
committees, determines that the marketing 
subject to penalty was done unintentionally 
or unknowingly: Provided, That weight 
errors with respect to marketing of quota or 
additional peanuts not exceeding one-tenth 
of 1 per centum per marketing document 
shall not be considered an excess marketing 
and shall not be subject to penalty.”. 

REPORTS AND RECORDS 

Sec. 705. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, the first sentence of 
section 373(a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 is amended by inserting 
immediately before “all brokers and dealers 
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in peanuts” the following: “all farmers en- 
gaged in the production of peanuts,”. 


PRESERVATION OF UNUSED ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 706. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, section 377 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amend- 
ed by inserting after the words “farm acre- 
age allotment for such year” the following: 
“or, in the case of peanuts, an acreage suffi- 
cient to produce 75 per centum of the farm 
poundage quota”. 

PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 

Sec. 707. Effective for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of peanuts, title I of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section 108 as follows: 

“PEANUT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on quota 
peanuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops. The national average quota support 
rate for the 1982 crop of quota peanuts 
shall be the national average cost of produc- 
tion including the cost of land on a current 
value basis, for such crop, as estimated by 
the Secretary, but in no event less than $575 
per ton. The national average quota support 
rate for each of the 1983, 1984, and 1985 
crops of quota peanuts shall be the national 
average quota support rate for such peanuts 
for the preceding crop, adjusted, to reflect 
the change, during the period January 1 
and ending December 31 of the calendar 
year immediately preceding the marketing 
year for which a level of support is being de- 
termined, in the national average cost of 
peanut production, excluding the cost of 
land. The levels of support so announced 
shall not be reduced by any deductions for 
inspection, handling, or storage: Provided, 
That the Secretary may make adjustments 
for location of peanuts and such other ad- 
justments as are authorized by section 403 
of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make price sup- 
port available to producers through loans, 
purchases, or other operations on additional 
peanuts for each of the 1982 through 1985 
crops. In determining support levels, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
demand for peanut oil and peanut meal, ex- 
pected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall set the support rate on addi- 
tional peanuts at a level estimated by the 
Secretary to insure that there are no losses 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
the sale or disposal of such peanuts. The 
Secretary shall announce the level of sup- 
port for additional peanuts of each crop not 
later than February 15 preceding the mar- 
keting year for which the level of support is 
being determined. 

“(c)(1) In carrying out subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, the Secretary shall make 
warehouse storage loans available in each of 
the three producing areas (described in 7 
CFR 1446.10 (1980)) only to a designated 
area marketing association of peanut pro- 
ducers which is selected and approved by 
the Secretary and which is operated primar- 
ily for the purpose of conducting such loan 
activities. Such associations, and no others, 
may be used in administrative and supervi- 
sory activities relating to price support and 
marketing activities under this section and 
section 359 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. Loans under this subsection 
shall include, in addition to the price sup- 
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port value of the peanuts, such costs as an 
association reasonably may incur in carry- 
ing out its responsibilities in its operations 
and activities under this section and section 
359 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938: Provided, That cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in handling, shelling, 
or dealing in peanuts in any manner, other 
than the area marketing associations select- 
ed and approved by the Secretary under 
this paragraph, may not conduct loan, diver- 
sion or any other activities under this sec- 
tion and section 359 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. 

“(2) The Secretary shall require that each 
association designated in paragraph (1) es- 
tablish pools and maintain complete and ac- 
curate records by type for quota peanuts 
handled under loans and for additional pea- 
nuts produced without a contrast between 
handler and producer described in section 
359(i) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. Net gains on peanuts in each pool, 
unless otherwise approved by the Secretary, 
shall be distributed in proportion to the 
value of the peanuts placed in the pool by 
each grower. Net gains for peanuts in each 
pool shall consist of (A) for quota peanuts, 
the net gains over and above the loan in- 
debtedness and other costs or losses in- 
curred on peanuts placed in such pool plus 
an amount from the pool for additional pea- 
nuts to the extent of the net gains from the 
sale for domestic food and related uses of 
additional peanuts in the pool for additional 
peanuts equal to any loss on disposition of 
all peanuts in the pool for quota peanuts 
and (B) for additional peanuts, the net gains 
over and above the loan indebtedness and 
other costs or losses incurred on peanuts 
placed in the pool for additional peanuts 
less any amount allocated to offset any loss 
on the pool for quota peanuts as provided in 
clause (A) of this paragraph. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this subsection, 
any distribution of net gains on additional 
peanuts of any type to any producer shall 
be reduced to the extent of any loss by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on quota 
peanuts of a different type placed under 
loan by such grower."’. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
—Amend title IV by adding a new section at 
the end thereof as follows: 

Sec, 404. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law; if the Secretary requires as a 
condition of eligibility for loans or pur- 
chases that feed grain producers participate 
in a land diversion program or devote acres 
to conservation uses, such producers shall 
be paid not less than an amount determined 
by multiplying the number of acres required 
to be withdrawn from the production of 
feed grains by such producer times the farm 
program payment yield times 80 percent of 
the loan rate applicable for the crop in- 
volved; provided, the Secretary may provide 
a producer with an option of receiving a re- 
duced payment for such diverted acres if 
such producer devotes such diverted acres 
to another crop prescribed by the Secretary. 

By Mr. STENHOLM: 

(Title IV—Upland Cotton.) 

—Page 28, line 5, strike “may” and substi- 
tute “shall.” 

Page 28, strike lines 7, 8, 9 and 10 up to 
“such” and substitute the following: “total 
domestic carryover stocks of upland cotton 
will otherwise exceed 4.2 million bales. Such 
acreage limitation shall be no less than 15 
per centum.” 

Page 29, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: “When such acreage reduc- 
tion has been announced, loan rates shall be 
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increased by 10 per centum above the levels 
established in section 103(f). The producer 
may, at this option, elect to reduce acreage 
by 25 per centum, in which case, the produc- 
er shall be eligible for a loan rate 20 per 
centum higher than the level established in 
section 103(f).” 

Page 30, strike lines 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

(Title IV—Feed Grains.) 

—Page 25, strike line 9 through 12 and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“Amend the first three sentences of sub- 
section (f)(1) to read as follows: The Secre- 
tary shall provide for a set-aside of cropland 
if the Secretary determines that domestic 
carryover supplies of corn will in the ab- 
sence of a set-aside exceed 18 per centum of 
the previous year’s total use. If a set-aside 
of cropland is in effect under this subsec- 
tion, then as a condition of eligibility for 
loans, purchases, and payments authorized 
by this section, the producers on a farm 
must set aside and devote to conservation 
uses an acreage of cropland equal to a speci- 
fied percentage, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, but in any case not less than 15 per 
centum of the farm’s previous year’s plant- 
ing. When such set-aside has been an- 
nounced, loan rates should be increased by 5 
per centum from the level established in 
section 105A. The producer may, at his 
option, elect to set aside 25 per centum of 
the farm's previous year's plantings. In such 
case the producer shall be eligible for a loan 
10 per centum higher than the level estab- 
lished in section 105A. The Secretary shall 
announce any such set-aside not later than 
November 1, prior to the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested.” 

(Title 1I—Wheat.) 

—Page 16, strike lines 21 through 24 and 
substitute the following: 

“Amend the first three sentences of sub- 
section (fX1) to read as follows: The Secre- 
tary shall provide for a set-aside of cropland 
if the Secretary determines that domestic 
carry over supplies of wheat will in the ab- 
sence of a set-aside exceed 6 per centum of 
total world usage for the previous crop year. 
If a set-aside of cropland is in effect under 
this subsection, then as a condition of eligi- 
bility for loans, purchases, and payments 
authorized by this section, the producers on 
a farm must set aside and devote to conser- 
vation uses an acreage of cropland equal to 
a specified percentage, as determined by the 
Secretary, but in any case not less than 15 
per centum of that farm’s previous year’s 
plantings. When such set-aside has been an- 
nounced, loan rates shall be increased by 5 
per centum above the level established in 
section 107A. The producer may, at his 
option, elect to set aside 25 per centum of 
the farm’s previous year’s plantings. In such 
case the producer shall be eligible for a loan 
rate 10 per centum higher than the level es- 
tablished in section 107A. The Secretary 
shall announce any such set-aside not later 
than August 1, prior to the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested.” 

—Page 69, between lines 21 and 22, add a 
new title, “PRODUCER STORAGE PROGRAM FOR 
UPLAND COTTON”. 

The Secretary may formulate and admin- 
ister a program under which producers of 
upland cotton will be able to store cotton 
when it is in abundant supply and extend 
the time period for orderly marketing. Said 
program shall consist of a farmer-owned 
cotton reserve with a loan rate which shall 
be determined by the Secretary with terms 
and conditions designed to encourage pro- 
ducers to store upland cotton for extended 
periods of time in order to promote orderly 
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marketing when upland cotton is in abun- 
dant supply. Interest charges for said loan 
shall be the same as the current rate 
charged for other commodities loans except 
that there shall be no interest charges for 
the second and third years of said loan and 
the Secretary may, at his discretion, waive 
interest charges for the first year of said 
loan. 

Payments shall be made to producers in 
such amounts as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate to cover the costs of stor- 
ing cotton held under the program. Said 
cotton may be held either in commercial or 
farm storage and storage payments shall be 
the same for both locations. 

Producers may redeem and market with- 
out penalty the cotton securing such loans 
whenever the Secretary determines the 
market price for upland cotton has reached 
a specified level, which shall be set at his 
discretion. At such time, storage payments 
shall cease to be made and interest charges 
shall begin. 

Under no circumstances shall producers 
be required to redeem such loans in less 
than three years. 

—Page 190, between lines 14 and 15, add sec- 
tion 1508: 
“REVOLVING EXPORT CREDIT FUND” 

Sec. 1508. The Secretary may establish in 
the Treasury of the United States a revolv- 
ing fund to be known as the Agricultural 
Export Credit Revolving Fund (hereafter in 
this paragraph referred to as the ‘Fund’) 
which shall be available to finance commer- 
cial export credit sales under paragraph (1) 
of the “Food for Peace Act of 1966” (7 
U.S.C. 1707(aX(a)). The Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall deposit in the Fund, as 
provided by Appropriation Acts— 

“G) a sum of money equal to the aggre- 
gate of amounts received by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from the liquidation of 
loans and other financing arrangements 
made under paragraph (1) before the date 
of the enactment of the Agricultural Export 
Credit Revolving Fund Act and liquidated 
after September 30, 1980, and 

“di) all sums received by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from the liquidation of 
loans and other financing arrangements 
made under paragraph (1) after the date of 
the enactment of the Agricultural Export 
Credit Revolving Fund Act.”. 

—Page 222, line 22, add the following to sec- 
tion 1645: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law to the contrary—the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1981 shall be effective for 
the period beginning on the effective date 
of the Act and ending September 30, 1982.”. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 
—Page 45, beginning with line 19, strike out 
all down through line 3 on page 59, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“REPEAL OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


“Sec. 701. (a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1357-1359), relating to 
peanuts, is repealed. 

“(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 
crop of peanuts, the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and peanuts’ in sec- 
tion 101(b); and 

“(2) by striking out ‘peanuts’ in section 
408(c). 

“PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 

“Sec. 702. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, section 201 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is 
amended— 
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*(1) by inserting ‘peanuts,’ after ‘honey,’ 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (g) as follows: 

“(g) The prices of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts shall be supported at such 
level as the Secretary considers appropriate, 
taking into consideration the eight factors 
specified in section 401(b) of this Act, the 
cost of production, any change in the index 
of prices paid by farmers for production 
items, interest, taxes, and wage rates during 
the period beginning January 1 and ending 
December 31 of the calendar year immedi- 
ately preceding the crop year for which the 
level of support is being determined, the 
demand for peanut oil and meal, expected 
prices of other vegetable oils and protein 
meals, and the demand for peanuts in for- 
eign markets.”. 

—Page 77, after line 2, insert the following: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EXPORT GRAIN BANK 


Sec. 1012. (a) That the purpose of this sec- 
tion is to create an Export Grain Bank 
under the Department of Agriculture. It 
shall be the function of the Export Grain 
Bank— 

(1) to administer, in accordance with this 
Section, a system providing for two prices 
for American farm commodities, one for for- 
eign sales and one for domestic sales; and 

(2) to make certain regular payments to 
growers of agricultural commodities out of 
the additional revenues obtained from for- 
eign sales under this Section. 

(bX1) No person who enters into a con- 
tract of sale for export agricultural com- 
modity shall export such commodity 
unless— 

(A) such contract is approved by the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (3); and 

(B) such person agrees to make the pay- 
ments required under subsection (d). 

(2) Any person seeking approval of a con- 
tract under paragraph (1) shall provide the 
Secretary with a written statement setting 
forth— 

(A) the financial terms of the contract; 

(B) the quantity of each agricultural com- 
modity sought to be exported; 

(C) the identity of the buyer; and 

(D) the destination of the commodities 
sought to be exported. 

(3A) The Secretary shall approve, for 
purposes of this Section any contract for 
the exportation of an agricultural commodi- 
ty unless the price to be paid under such 
contract with respect to such commodity is 
less than the minimum price established by 
the Secretary for such commodity under 
Subsection (C). 

(cX1) The Secretary shall establish as 
soon as practicable and adjust at such times 
thereafter as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, with respect to each type of agricul- 
tural commodity, a minimum price below 
which the export sale of such commodity 
may not be made. Such minimum price shall 
be the price which the Secretary, based on a 
study of domestic and foreign commodities 
markets, determines— 

(A) will achieve the greatest aggregate 
profits; and 

(B) is reasonably obtainable in foreign 
markets. 

(2) The study referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall be performed by the Secretary not 
later than 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
each person receiving approval of a contract 
of sale for export of an agricultural com- 
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modity under Subsection (b)(3) shall, with 
respect to such contract, pay into the 
Export Grain Bank established by Subsec- 
tion (c), an amount equal to— 

(A) the minimum price established for 
such commodity under subsection (c), re- 
duced by 

(B) the domestic market price of such 
commodity, including a reasonable margin 
of profit, as determined by the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary may, with respect to 
any person, modify the amount payable into 
the Export Grain Bank if the Secretary de- 
termines that the modification of such 
amount is necessary to prevent undue hard- 
ship to such person. 

(e)(1) There is established in the ‘Treasury 
of the United States an Export Grain Bank, 
to which there shall be deposited amounts 
paid under Subsection (d). 

(2) To the extent provided in advance in 
appropriation Acts, amounts from such 
Bank— 

(A) may be made available to the Secre- 
tary for payments to growers of agricultural 
commodities under subsection (f); and 

(B) may be made available for any other 
program administered by the Secretary. 

(£X) Amounts made available to the Sec- 
retary under subsection (e)(2)(A) shall be 
paid to each grower who, at such times and 
in such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, certifies to the Secretary the aggre- 
gate amount of each agricultural commodi- 
ty which such grower produced in a market- 
ing year. 

(2)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the amount payable to a grower under 
paragraph (1) with respect to an agricultur- 
al commodity produced in a marketing year 
shall be determined by multiplying— 

(i) the amount of the appropriation to be 
distributed under paragraph (1) with re- 
spect to such commodity and such market- 
ing year, by 

(ii) a fraction, the numerator of which is 
the aggregate amount of such commodity 
certified by such grower under paragraph 
(1) for such marketing year and the denomi- 
nator of which is the aggregate amount of 
such commodity certified by all growers 
under paragraph (1) for such marketing 
year. 

(B) In determining the amount payable to 
a grower under subparagraph (A) for the 
first marketing year to which this Act ap- 
plies, the Secretary shall adjust the fraction 
described in such paragraph to reflect 
amounts stored by growers in the producer 
storage program for. wheat and feed. grains 
which -is administered by the Secretary 
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under séction 110 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1445e). 

(3) Any amount which may be payable to 
a grower in any year under this section shall 
be made at such regular intervals as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, except that such 
payments shall be made at least once every 
one hundred and twenty days. 

(g) There is established an advisory com- 
mittee for the purpose of advising the Sec- 
retary with regard to the responsibilities of 
the Secretary under this Act. The advisory 
committee shall be composed of seven mem- 
bers, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary from the various sectors of the agricul- 
tural community, with at least four of such 
members to be appointed from among grow- 
ers of agricultural commodities. 

(h)(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to sell an agricultural commodity for export 
except as provided in subsection (b)(1). 

(2) Any person found by the Secretary, 
after notice and opportunity for an agency 
hearing on the record in accordance with 
section 554 of title 5, United States Code, to 
have sold an agricultural commodity for 
export in violation of paragraph (1) shall be 
liable to the United States for a civil penal- 
ty. The amount of the civil penalty for each 
violation of paragraph (1) shall not exceed 
the revenues derived from the export sale of 
the agricultural commodity involved in such 
violation. The amount of such civil penalty 
shall be assessed by the Secretary by writ- 
ten notice. In determining the amount of 
such penalty, the Secretary shall take into 
account the nature, circumstances, extent, 
and gravity of the prohibited acts commit- 
ted and, with respect to the violator, the 
degree of culpability, any history of prior 
offenses, ability of pay, and such other mat- 
ters as justice may require. 

(3) Any person against whom a civil penal- 
ty is assessed under paragraph (2) may ob- 
tain review thereof in the appropriate court 
of the United States by filing a notice of 
appeal in such court within thirty days 
after the date of such order and by simulta- 
neously sending a copy of such notice by 
certified mail to the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary shall promptly file in such court a cer- 
tified copy of the record upon which such 
violation was found or such penalty im- 
posed, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. The findings and order 
of the Secretary shall be set aside by such 
court if they are not found to be supported 
by substantial evidence, as provided in sec- 
tion 706(2) of title 5, United States Code. 

(4) If any person fails to pay an asseéss- 
ment of a civil penalty after it has become a 
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final and unappealable order, or after the 
appropriate court has entered final judg- 
ment in favor of the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary shall refer the matter to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who shall re- 
cover the amount assessed in any appropri- 
ate district court of the United States. In 
such action, the validity and appropriate- 
ness of the final order imposing the civil 
penalty shall not be subject to review. 

(5) The Secretary may compromise, 
modify, or remit, with or without condi- 
tions, any civil penalty which is subject to 
imposition or which has been imposed 
under this section. 

(j) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “agricultural commodity” 
means wheat, corn, soybean, soybean meal, 
barley, oats, and rice; 

(2) the term “grower”, when used with re- 
spect to an agricultural commodity, means 
any person actively engaged in raising such 
commodity; and 

(3) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(k)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), this sec- 
tion shall take effect October 1, 1981. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any 
contract of sale for export which is entered 
into before October 1, 1981, except to the 
extent that such contract may be extended 
or otherwise modified after the date speci- 
fied in paragraph (1). 

(3) This section shall not apply to any 
contract of sale for export which is entered 
into after October 1, 1985, unless such con- 
tract is an extension or modification of a 
contract entered into on or before that date. 


H.R, 4560 


By Mr. ERTEL: 
—Page 62, after line 23, insert the following 
new sections: 

Sec. 513. None of the funds provided 
under this Act to any department or agency 
shall be obligated or expended to provide a 
personal cook, chauffeur or other personal 
servants to any officer or employee of such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 514. None of the funds provided in 
this Act shall be obligated or expended to 
procure passenger automobiles as defined in 
15 U.S.C, 2001 with an EPA estimated miles 
per gallon average of less than 22 miles per 
gallon. This section shall not apply to secu- 
rity, emergency, rescue or armored vehicles. 

By Mr. PEASE: 
—Page 3, line 1, insert immediately before 
the colon the following, “and $131,134,055 
shall be for title II (C) of such Act”. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JEWISH NEW YEAR'S GREET- 
INGS TO IDA NUDEL, SOVIET 
“REFUSENIK” 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 30, 1981 


@ Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
this second day of Rosh Hashannah, I 
would like to pay tribute to Ida Nudel, 
a prisoner of conscience, who is being 
held in the Siberian wasteland of the 
Soviet Union. Before her imprison- 
ment, Ida Nudel was known as the 
Guardian Angel of Moscow for her in- 
defatigable efforts to help her fellow 
Soviet Jews emigrate to Israel to 
escape Soviet religious persecution and 
intolerance. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the New Year’s greeting I sent 
to Ida Nudel: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1981. 
Ms. IDA NUDEL, 
Poste Restante, Selo Krivosheinsky Rayon, 
Tomskaya Oblast, R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

Dear Ms. NuUpEL: At this time of the 
Jewish New Year I write to encourage you 
and to wish you a year of good health and a 
year of freedom. It is my hope that in the 
coming year you will be reunited with your 
sister in Israel. 

My colleagues and I in the United States 
House of Representatives are well aware of 
the courageous work you have done in help- 
ing other Jews to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union. We admire your undaunted determi- 
nation to practice your religion freely and 
without persecution. 

As the year 5742 begins for you, be heart- 
ened in the knowledge that we in the United 
States will continue to work tirelessly to 
guarantee the religious freedom that you 
seek. 

L’Shannah Tovah—a good year. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Tony P. HALL, 
Member of Congress.@ 


RECORD INTEREST RATES AND 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVES 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. 
Loren A. Zingmark, general manager 
of East River Electric Power Coopera- 
tive, concerning the near-term and 
long-term consequences of record in- 
terest rates on South Dakotans and 
particularly the 67,000 consumers 
served by East River. Mr. Zingmark’s 


analysis of the disastrous consequenc- 
es of record interest rates should be 
read by each Member of the House 
and Senate and I am inserting the 
complete text of Mr. Zingmark’s letter 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

East River Electric Power Coopera- 
tive, located in Madison, S. Dak., is an 
electric supply cooperative. It serves 
23 electric distribution cooperatives in 
eastern South Dakota which provide 
the electric power needs of 67,000 con- 
sumers in 23 South Dakota counties 
and western Minnesota. 

As an electric supply cooperative, 
East River purchases power wholesale 
and the majority of the power it pur- 
chases is generated by Basin Electric 
Power Cooperative, a power-generat- 
ing cooperative. Increased costs sus- 
tained by Basin Electric increase the 
cost of wholesale power purchased by 
East River for its 67,000 consumers. 

To meet the power needs of rural 
consumers, Basin Electric has under- 
taken a program of expanding gener- 
ating capacity, a program which is 
costly, but necessary to serve the 
power needs of consumers served by 
rural electric cooperatives in eight 
States. To finance this program, Basin 
Electric has incurred short-term debt 
of more than $900 million which must 
be financed at today’s usurious inter- 
est rates. As a consequence, one-third 
of the cost of power supplied today by 
East River is due to interest costs 
being paid by Basin Electric and this 
proportion may increase, as it has been 
forecast interest costs will exceed fuel 
costs for Basin Electric next year. 

In the future, this short-term debt 
must be financed as long-term debt. 
The consequence of refinancing this 
debt at today’s interest rates would be 
devastating for the 67,000 consumers 
served by East River and the thou- 
sands of other rural Americans served 
by other rural electric cooperatives 
which purchase power from Basin 
Electric. If this debt were to be refi- 
nanced at 14-percent interest, East 
River’s consumers would be forced to 
pay an average of $16.8 million annu- 
ally in interest costs or a total of $456 
million during the period of indebted- 
ness which represents an annual pay- 
ment of $250 for 27 years by each of 
East River’s 67,000 consumers in east- 
ern South Dakota and western Minne- 
sota. As Loren Zingmark has noted, 
this increase in the cost of essential 
electric power will more than cancel 
the promised benefits of the tax re- 
duction legislation approved by Con- 
gress in August. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, current inter- 
est rates are destroying the basic 


fabric of our Nation’s economy and 
unless interest rates are reduced sub- 
stantially in the very near future the 
consequences of record interest rates 
will be a severe economic burden on 
millions of rural American families for 
decades to come. 
East RIVER ELECTRIC 
POWER COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Madison, S. Dak., September 21, 1981. 
Congressman Tom DASCHLE, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Tom: Since receiving your August 5 
letter in answer to my letter expressing an 
urgent concern about interest rates, we have 
done an analysis of some of the effects of 
high interest costs upon East River. In re- 
sponse to your request that we provide you 
with information about the effects of high 
interest costs upon East River and its mem- 
bers, we offer the following: 

The single greatest cost to East River is 
wholesale power purchases, which make up 
approximately 80 percent of our annual 
budget at the present time. About 55 per- 
cent of the power is purchased from Basin 
Electric Power Cooperative, Bismarck, 
which is a Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion borrower which depends for most of its 
funding upon the Federal Finance Bank. 
Basin's portion of our total power supply 
will continue to increase in the future, so 
that the figures presented here will under- 
state the actual effects which we will expe- 
rience in the future, 

Basin’s two greatest expenses are fuel and 
interest costs. For example, Basin’s 1981 fi- 
nancial forecast indicates that interest costs 
are overtaking fuel costs as the largest 
single expense. In 1982, interest expense will 
be greater than fuel costs! Since Basin is 
building large coal-fired generating stations 
to meet future loads of its members 
throughout eight Great Plains states, it is 
particularly exposed to financial markets. 
At the present time it has $923,667,000 out- 
standing in short term debt which must be 
refinanced between now and 1988 into long 
term debt. In other words, it has at this 
time more than $900-million exposure to 
today’s prevailing high interest rates which 
could become embedded in the rural electric 
rates of this and other parts of the rural 
areas of this region for thirty years to come. 
Thus, a large percentage of the cost of elec- 
tric power in eastern South Dakota will to a 
very large degree be determined by the in- 
terest costs which Basin Electric will have 
to pay in the future. For example, one-third 
of East River's rate to its members is to pay 
our share of Basin's interest costs in 1982, 
and that proportion is expected to increase. 
Please note also that the $900-million repre- 
sents only the short term debt; Basin also 
has about $500-million in long term debt, 
some of which is at variable interest rates 
sensitive to the high rates being paid today. 

It also will continue to incur debt as proj- 
ects under construction proceed. Our exam- 
ple covers only a portion of the interest 
burden, but makes clear the exposure. 

What will be the effect upon East River's 
67,000 consumers served by rural electric 
systems in eastern South Dakota and west- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ern Minnesota should Basin Electric not be 
able to refinance its requirements at reason- 
able rates? The rates now being paid on the 
short term debt ranges from about 10.5 per- 
cent and 13.3 percent. Should the average 
rate on the refinanced short term debt 
amount to 14 percent (the FFB rate today is 
16+ percent), East River's rural electric con- 
sumers will have to pay an average of $16.8- 
million more annually, or a total of about 
$456-million over the life of the debt. That 
amounts to $250 annually to each and every 
consumer for 27 years. Those with incomes 
less than $50,000 a year might wish to com- 
pare such increases with their “tax break” 
afforded them in the recent “tax relief” bill. 

From the perspective of what one might 
consider reasonable interest costs of 7 per- 
cent or 8 percent, given a “reasonable” in- 
flation rate of 6 percent and a prime rate of 
8 percent, interest costs in the 12 percent 
and 14 percent range are a terrible burden 
upon the people. They are a burden in the 
absolute sense too—that is, the product is 
price managed and over priced. One can 
hardly think of high interest rates as any- 
thing but taxation by the economic system 
because they are way out of proportion to 
the intrinsic worth of debt and are imposed 
throughout the marketplace by the compli- 
ance or default of the government. That is, 
“default” in the sense that Congress and 
the administration have a profound respon- 
sibility to act to bring under control those 
conditions which threaten a healthy, order- 
ly economy. It is my contention that contin- 
ued high interest rates will disrupt the 
nation in deep and serious ways. The so- 
called “free-market” ‘economists disagree 
that high interest rates are dangerous. (al- 
though even the Wall Street bankers are be- 
ginning to cry about administration policies) 
because they regard a national economy as 
something like a biological species governed 
by laws of nature not by the laws of men. I 
realize that this is an argument which has 
been going on since Adam Smith in the 18th 
century, but it does not change the reality 
of what is happening in rural America 
today. Many farmers can no longer afford 
to borrow operating funds, meet debt serv- 
ice on their mortgages and still pay for the 
basic needs such as fuel and electricity. The 
situation is still a disgrace to our nation! 

The point I wish to make with this discus- 
sion is that until a couple of years ago, in- 
terest rates as high as 8 percent or 9 percent 
were thought to be unnaturally high. If 
sanity were to return to our economy, con- 
sider what the difference would be between 
Basin Electric financing its debt at 8 per- 
cent rather than 14 percent. The cost of 
electricity to consumers in eastern South 
Dakota would be reduced by $226-million 
over the 27 year period. I know that you are 
fully aware of what that kind of money 
means to the family farmer, businessman, 
laborer in this part of the country. At the 
same time as such burdens are being im- 
posed on our rural people, farm legislation 
is being considered which will cut deeply 
into the already minimal supports given to 
the agricultural products in this region, al- 
though tobacco supports, of all things, con- 
tinue to be muscled through the Congress. 
At the same time our rural people face the 
high interest bills in their own daily lives, 
the new tax bill indexes income taxes to 
prevent “bracket creep”, an affliction many 
a laborer and farmer would welcome! Tom, 
the world is out of joint with Reaganomics 
and the people of South Dakota are going 
to suffer for a long time because of these 
high interest costs. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment upon interest rates. I hope the general 
information about the impact of interest 
costs upon power plant construction at 
Basin Electric and their direct effect upon 
consumers in this state will be useful to you 
in your efforts to find solutions to this prob- 
lem. Congress should act soon and decisively 
to control interest rates, even if it means a 
basic restructuring of the Federal Reserve 
System. If I can be of further help to you, 
please call on me at any time. 

Sincerely, 
LOREN A. ZINGMARK, 
General Manager.@ 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
IRISH NATIONAL CAUCUS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ad Hoc Congressional Committee for 
Irish Affairs, under the dedicated 
leadership of its chairman, thé gentle- 
man from New York, Mario BIAGGI, is 
commemorating its fourth anniversary 
this week. 

The stated goals of the committee 
are to work for peace, justice, and 
freedom in Northern Ireland. The 
committee believes that these goals 
can be achieved through nonviolence. 
As a member of the ad hoc congres- 
sional committee, I concur with these 
goals. 

The tragedy in Northern Ireland has 
gone on for far too long. It requires a 
strong diplomatic effort which should 
be made available so that a long over- 
due solution can somehow be negotiat- 
ed. Although the Reagan administra- 
tion has emphasized to the British the 
need to negotiate a solution to the 
continuing problem in Northern Ire- 
land, the British are not yet prepared 
to launch any independent initiative; 
and the present British Government, 
like its predecessors, seems unable or 
unwilling to come up with a compro- 
mise. 

It is my hope that we can help bring 
some progress, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, to this tragic problem by 
our efforts in Congress and through 
the work of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee for Irish Affairs.e 


NEEDED: A SCIENTISTS 
ANTIDEFAMATION LEAGUE 


HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e@ Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I have just recently re- 
ceived copies of letters from our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL), which 
were mailed to American scientists on 
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August 24, 1981. The letters request 
voluntary disclosure of their research 
funding and income from consumer 
groups, industry associations, corpora- 
tions or corporate-funded foundations. 
In language similar to that used in a 
similar letter to nutritionists in 1975, 
these scientists are told only that the 
inquiry arises out of the writer’s deep 
interest as chairman of a relevant 
House subcommittee. Recipients are 
not told that the 1975 letter never re- 
sulted in any subcommittee hearing or 
action, nor that its responses were 
turned over instead to the Ralph 
Nader-Affiliated Center for Science in 
the Public Interest. Nor are they told 
of the character assassination crusade 
that followed when this center for sci- 
ence partnership published its result- 
ing report. As a former scientist, I am 
embarrassed that our respected friend 
and colleague would let his staff in- 
volve him in this kind of business. 

That report, bluntly entitled ‘“Feed- 
ing at the Company Trough” (later 
published as ‘Professors on the 
Take”), cites research grants, consult- 
ing fees, and directorships of 17 “emi- 
nent nutritionists’ in order to con- 
struct the accusation that they “have 
traded their independence for the food 
industry's favor,” and “have aban- 
doned their professional independence 
to curry the favor of the food mag- 
nates.” Scientists ought to be fore- 
warned whether another similar abuse 
of such information is intended. 

One author described this report as 
“shocking,” and indeed that would 
seem a fit characterization of this 
flimsy “exposé.” It is shocking that 
nutritionists, and now other scientists, 
would be decoyed into disclosing par- 
tial information that affords no com- 
parison with their other sources of 
funding or income, such as their em- 
ploying academic institution, or Feder- 
al and State governments. It is shock- 
ing that they would be led into doing 
so by a letter which implies some offi- 
cial congressional interest while omit- 
ting the hidden connection with the 
Nader activists. It is truly shocking 
that efforts would be made to discredit 
and defame nutritionists and other sci- 
entists on a basis of guilt by associa- 
tion. 

It has become merely customary 
that when industry is expected to pay 
for independent research on the prop- 
erties and effects of their products, 
the scientists who work on those 
grants and contracts are then politi- 
cally flogged for doing so, if their 
opinions conflict with those who 
would ban chemicals at the drop of a 
hat. Meanwhile, these inquisitors find 
no fault with scientists whose income 
is derived from government, as long as 
their opinions support the politicized 
science of the Delaney clause and its 
absolute zero risk orthodoxy, regarded 
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as obsolete and anti-intellectual by 
most scientific learned societies. 

Public policy in scientific matters 
should be based on scientific evidence 
as interpreted by scientists. To substi- 
tute an alternate reliance on character 
assassination, guilt by association and 
intimidation of those who disagree 
with the chemophobia of the pseudo- 
consumer activists is a disservice to 
American scientists as well as to Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, somebody needs to es- 
tablish a Scientists Anti-Defamation 
League to expose these ad hominem 
attacks on scientists, and perhaps to 
disclose the interconnections, origins 
and sources of funding of the at- 
tackers, who seem to find inordinate 
interest in such information about 
others.e@ 


SOVIET NATURAL GAS PIPELINE: 
REMNANTS OF DETENTE 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
since the policy of détente was initiat- 
ed nearly a decade ago, the issue of 
trade has been a prominent feature of 
U.S.-Soviet relations. When President 
Nixon signed into law the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969—an act re- 
placing the Export Control Act of 
1949—the ban was lifted on the export 
of goods and technology to the Soviet 
Union that would strengthen its eco- 
nomic potential. 

The rational for this change was 
contained in Kissinger’s concept of 
linkage. It was argued that increased 
U.S.-Soviet trade would help to estab- 
lish a web of constructive relation- 
ships giving the Soviet Union a stake 
in peace by making it more conscious 
of what it would lose by a return to 
confrontation. In addition, it was be- 
lieved that increased trade might 
leaven the autarchic tendencies of the 
Soviet system and eventually lead to 
its integration with the international 
economic order. The capstone of these 
developments was to have been the 
gradual liberalization of Soviet society. 

These lofty illusions gradually gave 
way to the realization that détente has 
always been a one-way street. While 
the United States acted in good faith 
to establish “a new structure of 
peace,” the Soviet Union used dé- 
tente—and its accompanying trade 
policies—to vastly expand its military 
might, obviously at U.S. expense. 

Today, the policy of détente is dead. 
Remnants remain, however, and are of 
crucial importance to the United 
States. 

Last November, the Carter adminis- 
tration approved major U.S. participa- 
tion in the Soviet Union’s proposed 
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$15 billion Yamal natural gas pipeline 
project. To be built and funded with 
Western financial, material, and tech- 
nological resources, this project—if 
given final approval—would involve 
the construction of a 3,600-mile pipe- 
line running from northwestern Sibe- 
ria to West Germany. When complet- 
ed, Western Europe expects to benefit 
from a promised delivery of approxi- 
mately 1,500 billion cubic feet (bef) 
per year of natural gas to help allevi- 
ate its dependence upon Middle East 
sources. 

This decision—if not reversed by the 
Reagan administration—would place 
America’s geostrategic position vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union in jeopardy. 

For some time, it has been Soviet 
policy to increase the economic de- 
pendence of Western Europe on the 
Soviet bloc. During the last decade, for 
instance, West German trade with 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased to the point where Germany 
has become highly vulnerable to eco- 
nomic blackmail. This was made evi- 
dent in West Germany’s reluctance to 
support U.S. calls for an embargo on 
the Soviet Union in the wake of the 
Afghanistan invasion. 

The Yamal pipeline deal, expected 
to supply 30 percent of West German 
natural gas imports, would dramatical- 
ly increase this vulnerability and pos- 
sibly undermine NATO. Moreover, it 
would provide the Soviet Union with a 
substantial source of hard currency 
with which to finance its continuing 
military buildup and worldwide geopo- 
litical offensive. 

It should not be forgotten that since 
the beginning of the postwar period, 
the Soviet Union has sought to decou- 
ple Western European interests from 
those of the United States. Through 
economic, political, and military 
means, the U.S.S.R. intends to force 
the free nations of Europe to con- 
sciously tailor their foreign and do- 
mestic policies to the designs of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Fortunately, however, the Soviet 
natural gas pipeline is not the only 
means of diversifying Western energy 
sources. An alternative opportunity 
exists to develop the vast energy po- 
tentials of the free world. America’s 
coal supply and synfuels industry, 
Norwegian hydrocarbon supplies, Afri- 
can liquefied natural gas, and a U.S. 
reentry into the nuclear reactor serv- 
ices market in Western Europe, are 
only some of the options which can be 
developed within the free world. 

In short, rather than providing $15 
billion of Western resources to build 
an energy infrastructure in the Soviet 
Union, it makes infinitely more sense 
to invest in the development of the 
energy potential of the free world. 

The decade of détente, characterized 
by liberal East-West trade policies, 
had the intent of moderating Soviet 
behavior and merging U.S.-Soviet in- 
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terests in the status quo. Instead, the 
Soviet Union challenged the West 
with: first, an unprecedented military 
buildup; second, massive geopolitical 
offensive; third, an unrestrained sup- 
port of international terrorism; 
fourth, direct and indirect use of mili- 
tary force in Afghanistan and Poland; 
and fifth, potential economic black- 
mail. All encourage the ‘Finlandiza- 
tion” of Western Europe. 

Perhaps it is time to pay heed to the 
dictum of Comrade Lenin: “We will 
give a rope to the bourgeoisie, and the 
bourgeoisie will hang itself.” It may 
contain more truth than some have 
thought.e 


TAX RELIEF FOR AMERICANS 
ABROAD 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
October 5, 1981, edition of U.S. News 
& World Report contains an article on 
the changes in the tax laws as they 
pertain to overseas Americans in the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 

The article reconfirms the wide- 
spread belief in both Congress and the 
business community that the tax relief 
provided in the bill will help American 
companies employ more U.S. nationals 
in their overseas operations. This will 
be of particular help to U.S. construc- 
tion firms, and will eventually lead to 
an increase in U.S. exports. 

The article, however, also points out 
another benefit of the legislation 
which was overlooked during the 
debate on this provision. Because of 
the changes in the 1981 Tax Act, 
Americans are now back in demand in 
foreign companies. This will help fur- 
ther to stimulate American exports, 
while at the same time helping to re- 
lieve the unemployment problem here 
at home. 

A copy of the article follows: 

Tax RELIEF FOR AMERICANS WORKING 
ABROAD 

New deductions will cut the U.S. tax bite 
on overseas wages. More foreign jobs and 
exports are expected. But not everyone will 
benefit. 

Americans who work abroad—and their 


U.S, employers—are getting a financial pat 
on the back from Uncle Sam. 

New breaks in the recently enacted tax 
law are designed both to reduce the tax 
burden on expatriates and to make them 
more attractive as employes. 

Starting in 1982, many Americans over- 
seas will be subject to little, if any, U.S. 
income tax on foreign earnings. In some 
cases that will mean that Americans abroad 
will demand less compensation. More impor- 
tant, it will mean savings for the many U.S. 
firms that now pick up the extra taxes often 
faced by workers sent overseas. 
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For a typical worker overseas, the savings 
could amount to several thousand dollars a 
year. 

Today, Americans abroad are typically hit 
with an increased tax bill because, in addi- 
tion to base salary, they often get extra 
compensation to prod them to move out of 
the U.S. On top of that are taxable allow- 
ances for such things as housing, higher 
living costs, trips back home and education 
for their children. 

Although the old rules allowed deductions 
for certain foreign living costs, critics say 
the provisions were inadequate and too com- 
plex. The new breaks go further in shelter- 
ing income by allowing an outright exclu- 
sion from U.S. tax for a big chunk of the 
compensation and extra allowances. 

Specifically, the new rules will allow an 
American working abroad to exclude from 
tax up to $75,000 in compensation next 
year. The ceiling will rise $5,000 a year after 
that until it tops out at $95,000 for 1986 and 
later. If a husband and wife both hold jobs, 
each will get a separate exclusion. 

A second break allows an additional tax 
exemption for housing costs that exceed a 
floor—initially about $6,350 a year. The 
floor is tied to U.S. government salaries and 
will rise as federal pay increases. Cost of a 
second family household outside the U.S. 
will also qualify for a tax exclusion if living 
conditions where the worker is located are 
considered adverse. In either case, housing 
can’t be “lavish or extravagant.” 

To qualify for the income and housing ex- 
clusions, workers will generally have to 
reside in a foreign country for one full tax- 
able year or be present in a foreign country 
for 11 of 12 months. 

In another new break, it will be easier for 
workers housed at company sites abroad to 
exclude from tax the value of camp-style 
lodging and meals they receive. No longer 
will the site have to be in a “hardship” area 
or “substandard” to get an exemption. 

For many companies, the changes will 
mean a sharp reduction in tax reimburse- 
ments to employees and lower administrative 
costs, predicts Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, a management consulting firm. In 
addition, it believes that “tax relief will give 
multi-nationals greater flexibility in assign- 
ing key people to overseas posts.” 

Backers of the tax cut expect a bonus for 
the domestic economy, too. They say re- 
duced taxes will make it less costly to pick 
Americans for overseas work and thus re- 
verse a decline in the number of Americans 
holding foreign jobs. That, they say, will 
boost U.S. exports because American man- 
agers and professionals are more prone to 
buy U.S. made goods and to design projects 
that use American equipment than are for- 
eign nationals. “People tend to use what 
they are familiar with,” says a U.S. execu- 
tive. 

Chase Econonometrics, a business-re- 
search firm, reports that the reduced pres- 
ence of Americans abroad has held U.S. ex- 
ports at least 5 percent below what they 
otherwise would be. “That means lost jobs, 
income and tax revenue in the United 
States,” says Robert D. Shriner, a Chase 
economist. 

Construction companies are expected to 
be big beneficiaries. The new breaks will go 
“a long way toward making U.S. engineering 
and construction companies competitive 
with those from Western Europe and Japan, 
whose nationals are completely exempt 
from paying income taxes to their home 
governments,” says Maurice L, Mosier, 
president of the National Constructors As- 
sociation. 
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Among the companies expecting to be 
helped is Morrison-Knudsen International, 
an Idaho-based construction firm that has 
been paying some 4 million dollars a year in 
tax allowances to overseas employees. “The 
new law will reduce the amount we have to 
pay to keep an American overseas, and that 
will make our prices more competitive,” says 
C. E. King, a vice president. 

A second look. Foreign companies are also 
taking another look at hiring Americans, 
says Gilbert Dwyer, a partner in Ward 
Howell International, a New York-based re- 
cruiting firm. He says that inquiries from 
four Middle Eastern clients about filling 
spots with Americans were prompted in part 
by the new tax law. 

Not every worker or employer will save. 
That’s because Americans abroad generally 
must pay foreign tax, too. The foreign tax 
can be used as a credit against U.S. taxes 
and thus in a number of cases Americans al- 
ready do not pay U.S. tax on their earnings 
because high foreign taxes more than offset 
the U.S. liability. That’s generally the case 
in Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Japan and Ger- 
many, for example, says Arthur Hayes, a 
partner in the accounting firm of Ernst & 
Whinney. On the other hand, savings can 
occur in countries that impose a lower tax 
than the U.S. Included in this group are 
Saudi Arabia, Hong Kong, Britain and Ven- 
ezuela, says Hayes. 

A side benefit will be lower U.S. tax rates 
on the investment income of many Ameri- 
cans abroad. That's because income left 
after exemptions will be taxed starting at 
the lowest U.S. rates.e 


TRIBUTE TO J. S. WEBB 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week in California a most remark- 
able gentleman was honored at a 
dinner given by the City of Hope 
board of trustees and the aerospace 
and electronic industries. 

He is J. S. (Sid) Webb, vice chairman 
of the board of TRW, and he was pre- 
sented the “Spirit of Life,” the highest 
award given by the City of Hope Medi- 
cal and Research Center. 

From his tour of duty as a lieuten- 
ant in the U.S. Navy, to his eventual 
elevation to the vice chairmanship of 
TRW in June of 1978, Sid Webb’s life 
has been full of business and civic en- 
deavors. For 15 years, from 1963 until 
1978, he was at the helm of develop- 
ment and operation of TRW Electron- 
ics, overseeing 18,000 employees and 
41 plants in 7 countries. Still, he found 
time to share his life with his wife Lu- 
cille, be a member of the board of 
trustees of the Hugh O'Brian Youth 
Foundation and the Performing Arts 
Council of the Music Center; and be a 
member of the board of directors of 
the independent colleges of southern 
California and the Estelle Doheny Eye 
Foundation. In May of 1980, he was 
also appointed president of the TRW- 
Fujitsu Co., a joint venture formed to 
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market Fujitsu’s line of computer 


products in the United States. 

I join the fine people who saluted an 
outstanding American, Sid Webb, last 
week in Los Angeles.e@ 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 


HON. GREGORY W. CARMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. CARMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has maintained its greatness 
through the selfless, volunteer activi- 
ties of the American people. Individ- 
uals have joined together in commit- 
tees, clubs, and fraternal organizations 
in order to serve their communities 
and to serve those less fortunate than 
themselves. These groups have lent 
strength, dignity, and purpose to all 
with whom they come in contact. One 
of these organizations is the Kiwanis 
Club of Farmingdale, N.Y., which is 
celebrating its 25th year of service and 
dedication to America. 

During its 25 years of community ac- 
tivity, the Kiwanis Club of Farming- 
dale has maintained an excellent 
record in its contributions to the 
people of Long Island. This record is 
an enviable one because of the consist- 
ent and committed efforts of each of 
its members over the years. These ef- 
forts have won the club the admira- 
tion and appreciation of friends and 
neighbors throughout Farmingdale. 

The Kiwanis Club has made its con- 
tribution in a variety of different 
areas and in a variety of different 
ways. During the Iranian hostage 
crisis, the Kiwanis contributed flags to 
be flown in honor of our captive fellow 
Americans. Patriotic acts of this kind 
are essential if we are to maintain our 
spirit and identity during the difficult 
times that face our country. It’s en- 
couraging to know that devotion and 
pride are not in short supply with the 
Farmingdale club. 

The Kiwanis have long recognized 
the necessity for this type of love of 
country, and for this reason they have 
sponsored two Boy Scout troops and a 
Cub Scout pack. The Kiwanis’ concern 
for the development of the young 
people of their community is also seen 
in the fact that each year the organi- 
zation has provided the opportunity 
for four Farmingdale children to 
attend Camp Kiwanis in upstate New 
York, completely free of charge. And 
each year two college scholarships are 
awarded to the graduating class of 
Farmingdale High School. 

Not only are the Kiwanis active with 
the youth of the area but they are 
also vitally concerned with the com- 
munity’s senior citizens. Each year the 
club sponsors a major entertainment 
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event at the Daleview Nursing Home, 
providing a welcome change of pace 
for some very important people. In ad- 
dition the organization maintains a 
wheelchair for use by anyone in need. 

As part of its normal activities, the 
Kiwanis annually commemorate out- 
standing service and contribution to 
the community through its Man of the 
Year Award. An unusual activity was 
the contribution made by the club to 
the Farmingdale auxiliary police for 
the purchase of a patrol car. 

As you can see, Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal for the Kiwanis Club to be 
proud of. It would be impossible to re- 
count the many acts of kindness and 
service made by the group and its 
members. I commend Don Steller, the 
immediate past president of the club, 
for the faithful history of his organi- 
zation. And I encourage Charles 
Thompson, the current president, to 
carry on the fine tradition of service 
to Farmingdale and the Nation.@ 


WOODWARD HIGH'S 150TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commemorate the 150th anniversa- 
ry of Woodward High School, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Woodward is the oldest 
free public high school west of the Al- 
leghenies, and possibly the oldest 
public school in the country. Its 
unique and noteworthy position sym- 
bolizes the right of every American 
child to a free secondary education. 

Woodward was founded in 1831, on 
land granted to William Woodward to 
provide for the education of the poor 
children of Cincinnati. When the 
school opened, it consisted of a 4- 
room, 2-story brick building and had a 
student body of 42 boys. 

In 1834, Woodward became the first 
school in the United States to offer in- 
struction in the Spanish language. In 
1840, it added a night school, and in 
1851, it admitted its first female stu- 
dent and hired its first female faculty 
member. 

Today, Woodward is part of the Cin- 
cinnati school system. Since its open- 
ing, 32,961 students have graduated, 
including former President and Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft. 

Mr. Speaker, the celebration in rec- 
ognition of Woodward's anniversary is 
not just to honor the history and 
progress of one school, but to honor 
the history and progress of public edu- 
cation throughout the country. Our 
Nation’s schools have so often been 
criticized that we sometimes forget 
how far we have come in providing a 
reasonable education to all our citi- 
zens. As a graduate of the Cincinnati 
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Public School System, I am proud of 
the tradition of public education at 
Woodward, in Cincinnati, and in the 
country as a whole. I am hopeful that 
Woodward High will enjoy 150 more 
years that are as successful as its last 
150.0 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY 85TH 
ANNIVERSARY OBSERVED 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 85th anniversary of rural 
free delivery and it is particularly fit- 
ting today to recognize the importance 
of our Nation’s rural mail delivery 
system and to pay tribute to our Na- 
tion’s rural letter carriers. 

Until Postmaster General John 
Wanamaker conducted a free delivery 
mail experiment in 1891, in order to 
obtain their mail all rural residents 
were required to travel to town and 
visit the post office. City residents had 
enjoyed the benefits and convenience 
of free mail delivery since 1863 and 
Postmaster General Wanamaker rec- 
ognized this disparity between the 
mail delivery service provided rural 
Americans and their city cousins. Post- 
master General Wanamaker argued 
persuasively rural residents should be 


afforded the same delivery service al- 
ready being provided to city residents 
and fortunately the views of Postmas- 
ter General Wanamaker prevailed. As 
a result, on October 1, 1896, rural free 
delivery was commenced and millions 
of rural Americans who had been pre- 


viously isolated and underserved 
began to receive the benefits of rural 
free delivery. 


Rural free delivery greater facilitat- 
ed communication for rural Americans 
and improved the quality of their 
lives. No longer were farmers forced to 
halt their labor and travel into town 
merely because of the possibility an 
important letter was awaiting them at 
the post office. To his credit, Postmas- 
ter General Wanamaker realized the 
burdens and inefficiencies of such a 
system and the efficiency which was 
possible through the delivery of the 
mail by rural letter carriers. 

Rural free delivery was a great victo- 
ry for rural residents and the. dedica- 
tion to service and courtesy of rural 
letter carriers assured the progress of 
rural free delivery was realized by mil- 
lions of rural Americans. Today on the 
85th anniversary of rural free delivery 
we recognize the importance of mail 
delivery service to rural America and 
the importance of past, current, and 
future contributions of rural letter 
carriers to quality rural mail service.e 
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THE NAMIBIA TRAP 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp another 
editorial which addresses itself to the 
important issue of phony racism 
charges leveled against the United 
States following its veto of a proposed 
Security Council resolution. The edito- 
rial points out that the only issue in 
Angola, and South Africa’s recent 
attack on terrorist bases, is the Soviet 
Union's grab for territory and power 
in southern Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress, the 
press, and the American people should 
know that the cries of racism regard- 
ing this issue are little more than a 
repetitious propoganda tactic orches- 
trated by the Soviet Union and its 
allies of the Socialist International. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 2, 

1981) 


THE NAMIBIA TRAP 


Word from Cape Town yesterday that 
South African defense forces had killed 
Soviet officers and taken a Soviet warrant 
officer prisoner during their raid into 
Angola emphasizes the seriousness of recent 
events in Southern Africa. A popular under- 
standing in the U.S. of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s position on that conflict becomes 
all the more important. 

The Soviet deputy UN delegate, Rikhard 
S. Ovinnikov, heaped abuse on the U.S. 
Monday for its veto of a proposed Security 
Council resolution condemning South 
Africa for the raid. He accused the U.S. of 
“pandering” to apartheid. His puppet, a del- 
egate from Angola, chimed in calling the 
Reagan administration “racist.” 

Before the world press picks up the Soviet 
line, it might be good to get a few things 
straight. First, the fight in Angola had 
nothing to do with race. The South African 
raiders consisted of both blacks and whites 
and so did the forces that resisted them. 
The raiders were countering a Soviet power 
play, the deployment of surface-to-air 
(SAM) missiles in southern Angola, escalat- 
ing the continuing Soviet effort to take ef- 
fective control of South West Africa (Na- 
mibia), The presence of the SAMs, revealed 
by an Angola official yesterday, would have 
threatened South African airspace. The 
U.S. administration was quite right in refus- 
ing to condemn South Africa without equal 
condemnation of the Soviets. The fact that 
the U.S. stood alone in the Security Council, 
while France and Germany caved in and 
Britain abstained, is a mark of honor, not 
guilt. 

It was about time a U.S. administration 
stood up on the issue of Namibia. Most 
Americans have little understanding of the 
situation and thus become easy prey for 
those left-wing racism charges. 

First of all, South Africa has made genu- 
ine efforts to prepare Namibia for independ- 
ence as it is obligated to do under terms of 
the old international mandate that gave it 
control of the place. A constitutional confer- 
ence consisting of representatives of the ter- 
ritory’s 11 distinct population groups 
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(Owambos, whites, Damaras, Hereroes, Ka- 
vangos, Namas, Coloreds, East Caprivians, 
Bushmen, Pehoboth Basters and Tswanas) 
was convened in 1975. A national assembly 
representing all these groups was elected in 
1978 by popular vote. The assembly elected 
a council of ministers representing the vari- 
ous population groups. 

The council has been taking over the 
tasks of government under the supervision 
of a South African administrator general, 
Many discriminatory laws have been re- 
pealed and a multiracial civil service 
formed. 

The UN, however, has not recognized this 
government, insisting instead on turning 
Namibia over to the South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO), which has for 
years conducted guerrilla warfare against 
the territory from across the border in 
Angola. SWAPO is Soviet sponsored. South 
Africa has resisted this out of a fully justi- 
fied fear that a SWAPO takeover would 
mean Russians and Russian-backed terror- 
ists on its border. The Russians would in- 
herit Namibia's mineral riches and its posi- 
tion closer to the vital Cape sea routes. The 
world would then view a perpetual state of 
war, with thousands more Africans slaugh- 
tered or made homeless like the victims of 
Soviet conquest in Ethiopia. 

The blacks of Namibia, particularly the 
non-Owambo minority tribes, appreciate 
this danger as well as the whites, That is 
one reason that the various ethnic groups 
have cooperated so well in working toward 
representative government. Blacks partici- 
pate in the defense forces fighting SWAPO 
on the border and were part of the raid into 
Angola. They have no wish for a SWAPO 
dictatorship backed by Russia and enforced, 
as in Angola, with Cuban troops and East 
German-managed concentration camps. 

Indeed, it is resentment of Russians, 
Cubans and East Germans in Angola that 
has enabled the anti-regime forces of Jonas 
Savimbi to gather wide support in the Ango- 
lan population and seize control of large 
chunks of Angola's territory. The U.S., 
thanks to former Senator Dick Clark, is 
barred by law from helping the Savimbi 
forces but Mr. Savimbi has managed quite 
well with aid from South Africa and China 
and with captured materiel, 

What is really at issue in Southern Angola 
is a Soviet grab for territory and power, The 
central question is whether a moderate and 
representative government of Namibia will 
be given a chance to survive or fall prey to 
SWAPO and the Soviets. The South Afri- 
cans have done enough on behalf of moder- 
ation and pluralism in Namibia to have 
earned the right to resist the Soviet grab. 
And as for the U.S., it is good to have an ad- 
ministration that is not going to wilt before 
those phony Soviet charges of racism.e 


PEANUT AMENDMENT TO FARM 
BILL 


HON. STAN LUNDINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


èe Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will soon 
begin consideration of H.R. 3603, the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1981. 
During consideration, I will join with 
my colleague from Illinois (Mr. FIN- 
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DLEY) to offer an amendment to elimi- 
nate the current system of allotment 
acreage and poundage quotas for pea- 
nuts. Our amendment replaces this 
outdated system with a straightfor- 
ward loan support program for pea- 
nuts that is similar to the current sup- 
port. programs for corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, rice, and other crops. 

It has become painfully evident that 
we have sanctioned nothing less than 
a Government-mandated monopoly in 
peanuts that rewards a privileged few, 
stifles productivity, creates artificial 


-crop shortages, and forces consumers 


to pay unjustifiably high prices for 
peanuts and peanut products. We 
offer our amendment with a firm con- 
viction that only a freer, more com- 
petitive market in peanuts can provide 
both greater prosperity for peanut 
producers and reduced prices for con- 
sumers. 

Today, peanuts are the only food 
crop for which rigid production re- 
strictions and marketing controls are 
maintained. Under the current pro- 
gram, the Government determines 
where peanuts are produced, who can 
produce them, and what amount can 
be produced and marketed. After care- 
ful study, I am unable to find any sub- 
stantial justification for this restric- 
tive system, nor any reason why pea- 
nuts should be accorded treatment so 
preferential to that given every other 
food crop. 

The inadequacy of this system of 
controls was evident in the doubling of 
peanut prices in the wake of last 
year’s drought. At one point last 
winter, the price of shelled peanuts 
was permitted to rise 400 percent, 
from 40 cents per pound to $1.75 per 
pound. These high prices, which have 
continued, have pushed peanuts and 
peanut products out of the diet of 
many American households. This is 
particularly troubling when one con- 
siders that peanut butter contributes a 
significant portion of the protein in 
the diet of children, particularly poor 
children. 

I am particularly troubled that the 
almost feudalistic peanut acreage al- 
lotment system is permitted to contin- 
ue. Over 70 percent of current peanut 
production is on allotments leased by 
growers from individuals whose father 
or grandfather received acreage allot- 
ments over 40 years ago. These indi- 
viduals take no risks and contribute 
nothing to the production process, and 
yet they receive annual “tribute” pay- 
ments averaging between $200 and 
$250 per allotment acre. The cost of 
acquiring allotment rights constitutes 
nearly 90 percent of the land rental 
costs associated with peanut farming. 
The leasing of allotment acreage adds 
approximately $200 per ton to the cost 
of peanuts, contributing significantly 
to production costs reflected in the 
current $455 per ton support price for 
peanuts. 
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It is estimated that the current acre- 
age allotment and production quota 
restrictions add 10 cents per pound to 
the retail price paid by consumers for 
peanuts and peanut products. In New 
York State alone, the additional cost 
to consumers in 1980 amounted to 
more than $17.5 million. For the 
Nation as a whole, consumers were 
forced to pay an additional $200 mil- 
lion for the unnecessary costs associat- 
ed with the program. 

There is no justification to continue 
a program which imposes additional 
costs on the majority of American con- 
sumers while bestowing special privi- 
leges on a select few. The right to 
grow peanuts in this country should 
not be determined by inheritance nor 
subject to monopoly rents. While a 
system of rigid production restrictions 
and marketing controls may have been 
justified by market conditions 40 years 
ago, they are clearly unacceptable 
under current economic conditions. 

The amendment we plan to offer 
will eliminate the current acreage al- 
lotment and poundage quota restric- 
tions. It will permit anyone to grow 
peanuts for sale and allow peanuts to 
be grown in areas where production is 
most efficient and cost effective. The 
amendment provides for a system of 
support involving loans and purchases 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
support levels determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

I am convinced that a simple loan 
program—one comparable to those 


now in effect for every other food 
crop—can offer adequate protection to 


peanut producers, while assuring 
stable prices and quality products to 
consumers and reduced administrative 
cost to Government. Such a program 
is entirely consistent with the adminis- 
tration’s emphasis on free market 
forces and with the public’s demand 
for policies that are noninflationary 
and reforms that reduce special privi- 
lege. 

I believe this amendment offers a 
fair and equitable arrangement for 
both peanut producers and consumers 
and deserves the support of the House 
membership. 

The text of the amendment follows: 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 3603 OFFERED By MR. 
LUNDINE 

On page 45, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all down through line 3 on page 59 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"REPEAL OF EXISTING PROGRAM 

“Sec. 701. (a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1357-1359), relating to 
peanuts, is repealed. 

“(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 
crop of peanuts, the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and peanuts’ in sec- 
tion 101(b); and 

“(2) by striking out ‘peanuts,’ in section 
408(c). 
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“PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 

“Sec. 702. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, section 201 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘peanuts,’ after ‘honey,’ 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection ‘(g)’ as follows: 

‘“(g) The prices of the 1982 and subse- 
quent crops of peanuts shall be supported at 
such level as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, taking into consideration the eight 
factors specified in section 401(b) of this 
Act, the cost of production, any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes and wage rates 
during the period beginning January 1 and 
ending December 31 of the calendar year 
immediately preceding the crop year for 
which the level of support.is being deter- 
mined, the demand for peanut oil and meal, 
expected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets.” e 


CONGRESSIONAL VIGIL FOR 
SOVIET JEWS: THE LIPCHIN 
CASE 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, Tzalo 
and Khaya Lipchin have been waiting 
over 3 years to be reunited with their 
son Leonid, who lives in Massachu- 
setts. His parents live 5,000 miles away 
in Leningrad, and have been denied 
exit visas since they first applied to 
leave over 3 years ago. Now 34 years 
old, Leonid was allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union in 1978 after his 16-day 
hunger strike embarrassed Soviet au- 
thorities into granting him an exit 
visa. Unfortunately, the Soviets have 
denied that same right to his parents. 

The Lipchins have received numer- 
ous denials of the requests to leave 
since they first applied. Each time the 
grounds listed are that Tzalo had 
knowledge of state secrets when he 
was employed by NPO Electroautoma- 
tica, a Leningrad-based navigational 
computer manufacturer. The company 
Tzalo Lipchin worked for was in- 
volved, along with a French firm, 
Thomson-CSF, Inc., in designing the 
navigational system used in two Soviet 
commercial airplanes. How secret to 
the Soviet Union could a project be 
that was completed in consort with a 
French firm? Clearly the Soviets fabri- 
cated an excuse to deny the Lipchins 
exit visas. 

I am pleased to take this opportuni- 
ty to join with other Members of Con- 
gress who have, over the course of the 
session, taken the time to express 
their concerns about particular emi- 
gration cases. The recent rash of ar- 
rests and trials, and the unusually low 
Jewish emigration rate, make our ef- 
forts all that much more timely. 
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During the month of August, only 400 
Jews were allowed to emigrate—less 
than in any other month in the 
modern movement of Jews from the 
Soviet Union to the West. From the 
standpoint of U.S. policy, our ex- 
pressed concern for the welfare of in- 
dividuals wishing to emigrate reminds 
the administration that it must do all 
it can to put human rights on the for- 
eign policy enda. Not only is a 
strong human rights policy reflective 
of a congressional mandate, but it can 
save lives and effectively pressure the 
Soviets. 

Leonid Lipchin has played an active 
role in seeking the release of his re- 
tired father and ailing mother from 
the Soviet Union. I commend him for 
his vigilance and hope that his efforts 
will soon bring his parents closer to 
him. By so doing, the Soviet Union 
will have fulfilled an important obliga- 
tion to international agreements and 
Soviet constitutional law, as well as an 
important humanitarian gesture of 
good will.e 


DEFENSE SPENDING CUTS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to comment upon the 
recent, much discussed cuts in defense 
spending for fiscal year 1982 and 
beyond. At the outset, I want to say 
that I still stand foursquare behind 
the need for increased defense spend- 
ing. 

It is clear that the Soviets have been 
engaged in a concentrated drive for 
military superiority. The portion of 
their gross national product which has 
been consistently devoted to military 
spending over the past 20 years is 
about 13 to 15 percent annually. That 
is a profound difference from our 5 
percent annually. Not quite so clear, 
but imminent, is that soon we may 
militarily lag behind the Soviets in the 
air, on the sea, and on the land. This is 
unconscionable. 

Despite the unquestionable need to 
rebuild our Armed Forces, if we bank- 
rupt our Nation in the process it 
stands to reason that we will be “cut- 
ting off our noses to spite our faces.” 
We have to be strong not only militari- 
ly, but industrially, and economically 
as well. I firmly believe that we have 
started the slow process of rebuilding 
our economy with the passage of the 
Reagan economic package earlier this 
year. We should not deviate from this 
decision. 

The President, reportedly spurred 
by continuing skepticism from Wall 
Street regarding the sincerity of his 
intentions to cut spending, balance the 
budget and control inflation, has ac- 
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knowledged that DOD's budget, 
among others, will have to be cut in an 
effort to balance the budget by 1984, I 
support any such cuts, recognizing 
that we are talking, after all, about 
cuts in proposed increases, not actual 
cuts from budget levels in past years. 
We will still have the largest peace- 
time defense budget in our Nation’s 
history. 

It is critical that, in pursuing these 
budget revisions, we can look to items 
which will not impact on our ability to 
defend ourselves and the interests of 
our foreign allies. I hope that we can 
concentrate, for example, on improv- 
ing efficiency, cutting out waste and 
looking for ways to avoid cost over- 
runs. In a budget as vast as DOD’s 
there's no doubt that we can find a 
substantial portion of the needed cuts 
in this type of area. 

In sum, I hope my colleagues will 
continue to see the need for pulling to- 
gether as a team on this very vital 
issue. It would be criminal, indeed, to 
sacrifice either national security for 
economic security, or vice versa, when 
with judicious consideration we can 
have both.e 


THE WASHINGTON POST AND 
THE $1 TRILLION DEBT 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Washington Post announced a 
new contest for its readers. Newspaper 
contests are neither new or unusual. 
Many newspapers, for example, have 
weekly contests during the football 
season and offer prizes to those read- 
ers who are best able to predict the re- 
sults of collegiate and professional 
games. 

The new Washington Post contest is 
something altogether different howev- 
er. Called the “Trillion Dollar Fore- 
cast”, the Post is offering Washington 
Post T-shirts, a Washington Post book 
bag, lunch with Post writers and edi- 
tors, and a picture in the Post for the 
reader who correctly forecasts the day 
on which the public debt eclipses $1 
trillion. 

The whimsical attitude of the Post 
to a public debt of $1 trillion is wrong 
and a disservice to the public. Interest 
payments alone on the public debt 
next year will cost more than an esti- 
mated $100 billion. One of every seven 
dollars in Federal outlays will be used 
simply to pay interest on the public 
debt; not reduce it, but simply finance 
it. 

Contrary to the views of the Wash- 
ington Post, a $1 trillion public debt is 
not a time for frivolous contests and 
hoopla. A $1 trillion public debt is a 
national fiscal failure and not cause 
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for creating a carnival-like atmos- 
phere. The Wasington Post should 
know better.e 


DEMYTHICIZING PUBLIC SUP- 
PORT OF PRIVATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education, I have a interest 
in the future of higher education in 
this country. Our educational system 
is facing severe economic threats. If 
our Nation's colleges and universities 
are to survive in the years ahead, they 
must look for alternate ways to assure 
the excellence of their academic pro- 
grams. Dr. Clodus R. Smith, vice presi- 
dent for university relations at Cleve- 
land State University, has authored a 
white paper entitled ‘“Demythicizing 
Public Support of Private Higher Edu- 
cation,” which he and Cleveland State 
University would like to share with my 
colleagues. 
WHY PRIVATE SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC 
COLLEGES? 

The decade of the 80's will be an era of 
challenge for higher education in America. 
The countervailing forces of increasing costs 
and declining enrollment require that useful 
data and informed decisions articulate clear- 
ly what will be necessary to preserve the 
quality, the diversity, and the independence 
of American higher education. During the 
80's, new concepts and definitions will 
emerge concerning the preservation of col- 
leges and universities and the idea of what 
public monies should buy for public good 
beyond the immediate and the necessary for 
institutional survival. 

As competition for funds heightens, cor- 
porate decisions regarding contributions to 
higher education in the 1980’s will be more 
difficult and more significant than ever 
before. Serious consideration must be given 
to public higher education’s appropriate 
share of corporate giving. 

There is a persistent myth and mispercep- 
tion that private schools operate without 
public assistance and that public colleges 
and universities meet their objectives with- 
out private support. This perception is not 
true today; it has not been true for fifty 
years. Private universities are not supported 
solely from private funds. Private institu- 
tions receive federal funds for student as- 
sistance, research and development, and cer- 
tain other programs. Forty-nine states, in- 
cluding Ohio, provide some form of aid to 
the private sector. Public subsidies to pri- 
vate higher education far exceed private 
support to private higher education. Seven- 
ty-nine percent of America’s college stu- 
dents attend public institutions; 21 percent 
attend private institutions. At the same 
time, 45 percent of the educational and gen- 
eral operating revenues of private higher 
education are tax monies that’are provided 
to private institutions through student aid 
programs, research and development grants, 
tax exemptions and contracts. The imbal- 
ance suggests that public higher education 
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does not receive its fair share of private 
gifts from corporations, individuals, and 
community foundations. 

Business and industry have an important 
stake in providing such support. Well-edu- 
cated men and women are businesses’ most 
important asset. Research and development 
activities, cooperative projects, faculty con- 
sultations and in-service education pro- 
grams are services that increasingly are 
used by the corporate community. 

It has been estimated that 40 percent of 
public college graduates are employed in 
business and industry. For example, 400 of 
the presidents and chairmen of the board of 
Fortune magazine’s 500 major corporations 
attended public colleges and universities; 62 
percent of the fifty state governors attend- 
ed state colleges; 48 percent of the living 
Nobel Prize laureates graduated from public 
universities; 60 percent of the U.S. senators 
were trained at public universities and col- 
leges; 49 percent of the 435 representatives 
in Congress attended public universities; 
and 239 members of the National Academy 
of Science are faculty members at public 
universities. Contributions that produce im- 
proved human resources, improved data and 
information, and answers to technical or 
management questions are a wise invest- 
ment and a good business decision. 

Although the federal government has rec- 
ognized the legitimacy and value of corpo- 
rate giving by allowing for deductions of up 
to 5 percent of pretax income for charitable 
purposes, corporate philanthrophy remains 
barely at the 1 percent level after reaching 
a high 1.26 percent in 1969. It is apparent 
that many corporations have not responded 
to the incentive provided by federal tax 
laws, and, in fact, have allowed the relative 
level of corporate contributions to slip 
below levels previously thought to be ac- 
ceptable and attainable. 

While corporate profits have risen stead- 
ily over the last decade, the level of corpo- 
rate giving as a percentage of profits has de- 
clined. Corporate investment through con- 
tributions to higher education in the final 
half of the decade amounted to only 1 per- 
cent of the total operating and capital budg- 
ets of all colleges and universities. Educa- 
tors hope for, and need, an orderly growth 
in corporate aid during the 80's, to assure 
both the diversity and the excellence of aca- 
demic programs. 

Private support to public higher education 
is more vital today than ever before. As in- 
flation increases, competition for state and 
federal funds and budget cutbacks erode fi- 
nancial support for universities. Although 
corporate contributions cannot be a major 
source of funding for the total cost of edu- 
cation, what they can do, and they should 
do, is to help provide that added margin of 
revenue which can make the difference be- 
tween excellence and mediocrity in higher 
education. Private support provides scholar- 
ships and loans for students. It increases 
the numbers of distinguished faculty 
through endowed chairs. Private support 
builds museums, performing arts institutes, 
medical centers, libraries, and adult educa- 
tion centers. Finally, private support fur- 
thers excellence in teaching and learning 
through social academic opportunities for 
all students and broadened educational op- 
portunities for minorities. 

Public colleges and universities provide a 
quality, low-cost educational opportunity 
for over three-fourths of America's college 
graduates and serve as a resource for the 
surrounding communities. Since 79 percent 
of the nation’s college students attend 
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public institutions, voluntary support of the 
public sector has a large impact in terms of 
the number of students who benefit. It is 
philanthrophy well applied. 

It is no accident that the United States 
possesses at the same time the most power- 
ful and productive economy in the world 
and the finest educational system. They are 
a unit, integral to one another. If our educa- 
tional system is weakened, the strength of 
our corporate community will suffer. 

Private investment in public higher educa- 
tion is the difference between the adequate 
and the great. Adequate is not good enough. 
The highest level of excellence, realized 
through corporate support, is essential to 
public higher education in the nation and in 
the state of Ohio.e 


THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON IRISH AF- 
FAIRS 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commemorate the fourth anni- 
versary of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee on Irish Affairs. During 
the past 4 years, I am convinced that 
the ad hoc committee played an im- 
portant role in encouraging the execu- 
tive branch to reconsider our Nation’s 
current hands off policy regarding 
Northern Ireland. 

In speaking with my constituents 
during the recent congressional dis- 
trict work period, I know that they 
share my view toward moderating U.S. 
policy in such a way as to help reduce 
the human rights violations taking 
place on a daily basis throughout 
Northern Ireland. The U.S. Govern- 
ment cannot simply turn its back on a 
situation in which men and women are 
being deprived of their inalienable 
rights. Instead, I believe the role of 
the United States should be one of as- 
sisting in the achievement of a peace- 
ful solution in Northern Ireland and, 
in conjunction with the ad hoc com- 
mittee, I will direct my efforts to that 
end. 

As the committee enters its fifth 
year, I have little doubt that we will 


: continue to make progress toward our 


goal of ending the strife in Northern 
Ireland. I, for one, will use the re- 
sources of my office in an effort to 
ease the plight of those suffering from 
British intransigence.@ 
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EXPIRATION OF EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM ALLOCATION ACT 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
most of us have probably wondered at 
some point in our lives what value 
there is in the study of history. One 
reason that is usually presented, is to 
avoid repeating past mistakes. Certain- 
ly, we should heed this wisdom when 
considering new legislation to replace 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act (EPAA). 

The EPAA simply did not work. It 
exacerbated two modest shortages. It 
did not allocate fuel equitably, and it 
created such a volume of regulations 
that there were approximately 33,000 
hearings and appeals decisions. 

During the hearing held by the Sub- 
committee on Fossil and Synthetic 
Fuels on July 28, 1981 on EPAA, I 
voiced my concern that we could not 
reconsider the EPAA without recreat- 
ing the EPAA. Unfortunately, recent 
events proved this concern to be all 
too justified. 

The Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources of the other body has 
recently been holding a series of 
markup meetings on S. 1503, the 
Standby Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1981. This bill would give the Presi- 
dent standby petroleum allocation and 
price control authority. EPAA itself 
grew from four pages to a waist-high 
set of detailed regulations. S. 1503 
began as another “simple” and 
“modest” bill of six pages, but today, 
the committee adopted an amendment 
giving allocation priority to all of the 
same interest groups that won in 1973. 
In fact, the exact EPAA allocation pri- 
ority language was adopted, section 
4(b)(1). 

Some of the interest groups include 
transportation facilities, agricultural 
operations, dairy and fishing activities, 
the petroleum industry itself (includ- 
ing branded and nonbranded inde- 
pendent refiners and marketers), 
public services,, public health; and 
mining. 

In addition, an amendment with a 
buy/sell provision was passed by the 
committee with the price established 
as the mean of the acquisition cost 
and the market price, a direct benefit 
to the less efficient refiners, insuring 
their supply in a crisis, but only 
through subsidization by the more ef- 
ficient refiners. Several more amend- 
ments are expected. 

Like the 7-year locust, the EPAA is 
threatening to return. The other 
body’s bill is just a new name on an 
old paper. We cannot afford to ignore 
the lesson that history has taught us. 

The President has unequivocally 
stated his opposition to any type of al- 
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location and price authority. I urge 
that all my colleagues support his po- 
sition and refuse to enact any new leg- 
islation giving the President this un- 
needed and unwanted authority.e 


PAY RAISE TACTICS SHAMEFUL 
HON. GARY A. LEE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to voice 
my absolute disgust with the pitiful 
demonstration of spineless, self-serv- 
ing deceit which I witnessed on the 
floor of this House last evening as 
Members of this body were faced with 
the prospect of giving themselves a 
featherbed which they refuse to give 
to those who elected them. 

Under the cloak of darkness, in the 
final hours of Federal fiscal year that 
has—until now—stood as a benchmark 
of progress, Members of this House 
were presented with a test of principle. 
In my opinion, all but 32 of the 435 
Members on the roll failed that test. 
Only 32 Members in a Chamber that 
was comparatively packed with people 
stood to demand a recorded vote on 
the question of giving themselves an 
increase in pay and benefits. 

These 32—and I am proud to say 
that I was among them—were not 
enough to force a written record of 
each individual’s position on this 
matter. As a result, neither voters nor 
history will ever be provided with a 
list of which “pillars of democracy” in 
this House crumbled first to immedi- 
ate personal greed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention 
here to declare that I personally 
oppose the short-lived increase in 
salary for Members of Congress or the 
fact that Members should be given the 
same opportunity to deduct away- 
from-home living expenses as other 
American business figures. There are 
many compelling reasons to make 
these adjustments. But not now and 
not this way. 

I oppose, with every one of the prin- 
ciples of fair play and open Govern- 
ment I have ever held dear, the way 
this House shirked its responsibility to 
those who put us here. If Congress 
needs and deserves an increase, then it 
should be done. But it should be ap- 
proved and placed on the record today 
only to take effect after the start of 
the next Congress. Let this member- 
ship and its challengers campaign on a 
platform for or against the raise, but 
give the 1982 voter the chance to 
decide who is right or wrong. 

Throughout this year, the attention 
of all America has been focused on 
this legislative body and its adminis- 
trative counterpart down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. We have puffed our 
chests with pleas for “cut, reduce, sac- 
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rifice, make do, bite the bullet” and 
every manner of urging for Americans 
to do with less than they have in the 
past. Now that they have agreed, I 
think it is a cruel and vicious joke on 
them for us to holler “Gotcha!” and 
take for ourselves what we would have 
them deny to their families. 

I want it on the record that I fix the 
blame on Democratic and Republican 
leaders of this House for the shameful 
display of “gimme” that took place in 
this Chamber on the evening of Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. 

I, for one, hope the memory of this 
action remains fresh in the minds of 
voters until November 1982.@ 


THE LEGITIMACY OF THE 
RUGBY MATCHES 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting for the Recor an article 
entitled “The Great Political Scrum,” 
The author, James J. Kilpatrick, dis- 
cusses the legitimacy of the South Af- 
rican rugby team’s exhibition matches 
in the United States and inappropriate 
actions of New York City officials in 
trying to cancel the matches. I com- 
mend my colleagues’ attention to this 
excellent article on a relevant subject 
that should have never become contro- 
versial. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1981) 
Tue GREAT POLITICAL Scrum 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


This weekend marks the end of the 
Springboks’ brief tour of the United States. 
It has proved a shameful experience— 
shameful for us, not for the Springboks. 

The Springboks, as everyone must know 
by now, are members of a South African 
rugby team. They are in the United States 
quite legally. They are not official repre- 
sentatives of the South African government, 
but it would make no difference if they 
were. Their purpose is to play rugby, an en- 
tirely legal sport, and also to entertain the 
relatively few American fans of this histori- 
cally English game. 

The Springboks have every right to 
engage in these contests. Rugby fans have 
every right to watch them. Those who de- 
spise South Africa’s racial policies of apar- 
theid have every right to engage in peaceful 
protest of those policies. Governments are 
instituted among men to keep such rights 
secure. 

But in the matter of the Springboks, we 
have witnessed the virtual abdication of 
that primary obligation of government in a 
free society. The spineless performance of 
New York’s Gov. Hugh Carey will stand for 
some time as a wretched monument to the 
ascendancy of lick-spittle politics in our 
nation. Given a choice between standing by 
principle and surrendering to a mob, Carey 
surrendered to the mob. He capitulated 
without a fight. He undertook to cancel a 
match in Albany. His excuse? So many dem- 
onstrators might attempt to disrupt the 
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match that the public safety would be en- 
dangered. 

Fortunately, a federal judge with a better 
understanding of the Constitution inter- 
vened. It never should have been necessary 
to test the issue in court. Gov. Carey's clear 
duty was to protect the civil and constitu- 
tional rights of the people—all the people— 
and if this meant calling 5,000 cops and 
100,000 members of the National Guard, so 
what? It is impossible to imagine a more jus- 
tifiable expenditure of the people’s money 
than in the preservation of the people's lib- 
erties. 

Out in Chicago, one of the leaders of the 
mob attempted piously to suggest that they 
were engaged in civil disobedience “in the 
fashion of Martin Luther King.” Balder- 
dash! The courageous blacks who 20 years 
ago sought equal access to buses, parks, 
hotels, theaters and restaurants were not 
seeking to deny rights to others, but to es- 
tablish them for themselves. 

By contrast, members of the “Stop the 
Springboks" mob were engaged not in the 
expansion of rights, but in the suppression 
of rights. They cast themselves not in the 
righteous mold of Martin Luther King, but 
in- the contemptible mold of the Free 
Speech Association of the 1960s—a gaggle of 
hoteyed little fascists who believed in free 
speech for themselves, but for no one else. 

Forgive me if I do not now insert a ritual- 
istic denunciation of South Africa's racial 
policies. By our contemporary standards the 
policies are odious. All the same, there is 
something revoltingly hypocritical in the 
blubbering we lately have heard about 
South Africa. Our own history embraces a 
history of slavery. Our Constitution treated 
Negroes as “three-fifths of all other per- 
sons.” Congress maintained racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools of our capital as 
recently as 1954. By what right do we gaze 
down our national nose at a South African 


rugby player and say, “We are holier than 


thou?" Little by painfully little, South 
Africa has been relaxing its policies of 
apartheid. Changes come there with great 
difficulty—but changes came here with 
great difficulty also, 

This, too: it is passing strange, is it not, 
that the protesters who are so vociferous 
about South Africa are so mum about the 
Soviet Union. No one tried to shut down the 
hockey games between a Soviet team and an 
American team. Yet the denial of funda- 
mental freedoms in the Soviet Union is at 
least as gross as the denial in South Africa. 
What double standard have we here? 

Our responsibility, it seems to me, is so to 
protect human liberties here at home that 
we provide an example for all the world to 
see. In the matter of the Springboks, we set 
a sorry example indeed.e 


A SINCERE CONDOLENCE 
HON. BALTASAR CORRADA 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heavy heart that I inform the 
House of Representatives today of the 
death of a very sweet, very distin- 
guished 85-year-old lady who passed 
away in Puerto Rico this last Satur- 
day, September 26, 1981. I refer to 
Mrs. Tula Delgado Vda. de Fernos, the 
widow of Dr. Antonio Fernos-isern, 
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who I am sure some of you still re- 
member with affection. He was the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico—my predecessor—during the 
years from 1947 through 1964, serving 
a total of 17 years. 

Those were crucial years for Puerto 
Rico, and Dr. Fernós was aware of the 
importance of securing congressional 
assistance for the island, a goal he 
tried to attain not only through admi- 
rable dedication to his work, but also 
through the relations which are social- 
ly possible for a Congressman moving 
on the Washington scene. 

In this respect, he had an invaluable 
collaborator: Mrs. Fernos his wife, a 
gracious woman, with a charming per- 
sonality, who made many friends both 
within and outside the Congress. Edu- 
cated by the nuns of the Sacred Heart, 
she could speak fluently both English 
and Spanish, keeping herself abreast 
of world and national events, local 
news from Puerto Rico, the literary 
successes, the social scene. She presid- 
ed over dinners and receptions as the 
great lady that she was, always 
making guests feel the warmth of her 
friendship and understanding. 

In Puerto Rico, her loss has been 
mourned by the many who had the 
privilege to meet her and enjoy her 
sincerity, her charm, her intelligence. 
Mrs. Corrada and I join them in ex- 
tending our condolences to her imme- 
diate relatives: Her sister Mrs. Aurora 
Delgado Vda. de Felices, her niece Dr. 
Carmen Lydia Felices, her nephew 
Brig. Gen. Salvador E. Felices, of the 
U.S. Air Force (retired); and her god- 
child, Mrs, Teresita Santini Gonzalez. 
I am sure that dona Tula will always 
be remembered with special affection. 
May God have mercy on her soul and 
may she rest in peace.e@ 


AGRIBUSINESS NEEDS FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


HON. CLINT ROBERTS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of H.R. 
3136, I rise in support of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation 
Amendments Act of 1981. 

The bill before us attempts to 
extend one of the few: programs oper- 
ated by the U.S. Government in sup- 
port of U.S. investment and trade. I 
know there has been a great deal of at- 
tention paid recently to the elimina- 
tion of certain disincentives to U.S. 
trade and investment and it is certain- 
ly appropriate to eliminate these hin- 
drances to U.S. business. Nevertheless, 
I am continually surprised that pro- 
grams to facilities investment and 
trade, especially those that operate at 
little or no expense to the taxpayer, 
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do not receive greater support in Con- 
gress. The OPIC program is a case in 
point. Not only does OPIC operate its 
programs in a way that simultaneous- 
ly assists U.S. business to compete in 
foreign markets and assists friendly 
developing countries upgrade their 
economies, but it does this in a totally 
cost-free manner. In fact, OPIC has 
been a money making proposition for 
the United States since its inception 
and, to put it mildly, it must be one of 
the most cost-efficient development 
assistance programs ever operated by 
the U.S. Government. For example, 
last year, OPIC showed a net profit of 
$67 million after writing insurance of 
more than $1 billion for U.S. business- 
es. 


OPIC protects and encourages U.S. 
business investments abroad by offer- 
ing political risk insurance, loan guar- 
antees, and direct loans. OPIC was cre- 
ated in 1969 and received appropria- 
tions of approximately $106 million in 
its early years. Today, the corporation 
is self-sustaining, with reserves ap- 
proaching $700 million. 


My primary interest in OPIC is the 
contribution it makes to the U.S. agri- 
business community. Approximately 
30 percent of OPIC’s clients are small- 
er U.S. businesses, farm cooperatives, 
or individuals. Some examples of 
OPIC projects include: a flour mill in 
Grenada buying $2.9 million worth of 
U.S. wheat; a bulk grain storage and 
handling facility in Korea which will 
import more than 2 million metric 
tons of U.S. wheat, milo, barley, and 
corn annually. Additionally, there is a 
soybean processing plant in Jamaica, 
poultry plants in Taiwan and the Do- 
minican Republic. Not only do these 
plants improve the quality of life in 
these countries, but they also provide 
markets for our ailing agribusiness in- 
dustry. 


We are all aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
one of the key elements of this admin- 
istration’s development assistance 
policy is to shift a greater share of the 
burden on to the private sector and to 
make such assistance increasingly con- 
ditional on certain economic reforms 
by the host developing country. I 
would suggest that OPIC precisely 
meets this function inasmuch as it not 
only engages U.S. private business in- 
terests in the lead role of development 
assistance but also instills certain prin- 
ciples of free enterprise into the host 
country’s economy. 

Of course, I suppose there may be 
those who still assert that, notwith- 
standing all these achievements, for- 
eign investments by U.S. companies is 
a dubious activity in itself. I would say 
to those who hold this view that per- 
haps they are not taking note of the 
evidence that U.S. foreign direct in- 
vestment not only significantly en- 
hances the U.S. competitive position 
in international markets, but also 
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strengthens our economy here at 
home with expanded production and 
employment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent to me 
that the United States has a good deal 
going with the programs of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation 
as do the deserving nations of the 
Third World. We should pass this bill 
today and give OPIC every encourage- 
ment for the tasks ahead.e 


NUCLEAR SHIFT TEST 
ENGINEERS 


HON. THOMAS F. HARTNETT 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


èe Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my distinguished colleagues a problem 
involving the nuclear shift test engi- 
neers who perform vital maintenance 
duties on our Nation’s nuclear pow- 
ered vessels. Presently, there exists a 
distortion in the pay relationship be- 
tween the subordinate GS-11 and GS- 
12 nuclear shift test engineers and 
their GS-13 supervisors, wherein the 
engineers receive higher pay than 
their supervisors. Consequently, there 
is no incentive to accept the superviso- 
ry position and a shortage has devel- 
oped. 

This problem arose as a result of an 
Office of Personnel Management deci- 
sion which declared the supervisory 
position to be professional, therefore, 
exempting it from coverage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Yet, at the 
same time, it was determined by OPM 
that GS-1l’s and GS-12’s were not 
professional positions, therefore, they 
continue to be covered under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which requires 
payment of time and one half for all 
overtime in excess of 40 hours per 
week. 

The Navy had expressed its concern 
in this situation, yet was unable to get 
OPM to reverse its decision. However, 
OPM is now completing development 
of a new classification standard for nu- 
clear engineering positions which 
hopefully will address this pay rela- 
tionship problem. Should the present 
pay relationship between supervisory 
and nonsupervisory nuclear shift test 
engineering personnel be continued, it 
is my feeling that special legislation 
may be necessary in this critical occu- 
pational area. 

I encourage the Office of Personnel 
Management and the Department of 
the Navy to rectify this situation at 
the earliest possible date. The work of 
our nuclear personnel must be careful- 
ly monitored to insure that our effi- 
ciency and standards remain high.e@ 
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SENIOR CITIZEN RESOURCES, 
INC. 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many privileges I have as a 
Member of Congress is representing 
creative, loving older Americans and 
those who work with them. This 
month, one of the finest programs in 
greater Cleveland celebrated its 10th 
anniversary. I am proud of its director, 
Doris Schwab, and proud of the work 
these older Americans have done. The 
following article explains their rich 
past. May they have many more dec- 
ades of service. 


Happy ANNIVERSARY—10 YEARS 


Senior Citizen Resources has a decade of 
history. It is filled with determination, per- 
severance, and dedication. 


SO, YOU MIGHT APPRECIATE THE PAST 


The Cleveland Jaycees were asked by the 
Cuyahoga Metropolitan Housing Authority 
to provide a two day a week activities pro- 
gram for the 290 elderly persons residing in 
the Crestview Estates. 

They accepted the challenge and in Sep- 
tember, 1971, formed Elder Lot, Inc. Doris 
S. Schwab was hired as Executive Director 
to organize Crestview Center; the Cleveland 
Foundation awarded a grant for its oper- 
ation. Interest grew, people became involved 
and in 1972 an Open House was held to 
invite the elderly residents of the communi- 
ty of Old Brooklyn to participate. After 
months of research and conferences and 
proposal writing, a Title VII Nutrition 
Grant was made to the Corporation! With- 
out a doubt this was the key to the expand- 
ing program and to gaining the community 
support that is vital to the future of any 
such organization. 

Seniors soon found open doors to service, 
nutrition, activities, transportation, educa- 
tion and volunteerism. 

A newsletter called Crest Lines was com- 
piled and quickly spread the good news 
about the congregate meals and the joy that 
one received when participating. 

The Board of Trustees became very ener- 
getic in their quest for funding. Several 
Grants which were awarded included those 
from the George Gund, Beaumont, and 
Kulas Foundations. Support continued from 
the Cleveland Foundation for three addi- 
tional years. 

Federal funding was made to the agency 
through the Title III C and B of the Older 
Americans Act, and Title XX of the Social 
Security Act. 

Two years ago the funding was greatly en- 
hanced when United Way accepted the or- 
ganization as a Member Agency. The seniors 
themselves, community groups, churches 
and individuals continue to invest their time 
and money in this great program. 

In 1978, a second site, Brighton, was 
opened at Pearl and Broadview Roads, 

Immediately following this expansion, the 
name of the Corporation, Elder Lot, Inc. 
was changed to Senior Citizen Resources, 
Inc, The newsletter, which was sent to sev- 
eral thousand seniors in Old Brooklyn, also 
took on a new look and most appropriately 
named Seniors in Touch. 
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Still on the move, great anticipation was 
experienced when Brighton Center moved 
to the new Deaconess-Krafft Center, locat- 
ed behind Deaconess Hospital. A grant of 
$125,000 was awarded for the expansion of 
the building. 

Senior Citizen Resources, Inc. has served 
as a bridge into retirement for many who 
need to stay involved and has helped count- 
less numbers of persons to stay comfortable 
in their homes to prevent or delay nursing 
home care. 

A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

The wheel chair lift vehicle has just 
joined the small fleet of three vans which 
provide a means of mobility for hundreds of 
persons each week. 

A program for the disabled is now in the 
development process. 

The Health Service Project funded by the 
Deaconess Foundation is off the ground. 

Various types of services, housing, and 
congregate living programs for elderly per- 
sons are being discussed and researched by 
the Board of Trustees. 

The dedication of the seniors and the 
community to this program is unequaled. 
The Board of Trustees and Staff are moti- 
vated because of your support and needs. 
May we continue our efforts together to 
bring joy into the lives of those persons 
whom we meet and reach out to those who 
need our help. Happy anniversary.e 


JAMES A. HALEY 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 23, 1981 


@ Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the August recess, one of the fine and 
able members who served in this 
House passed away—James A. Haley. 
Jim had served in the House for 24 
years. He was a dedicated, hardwork- 
ing public servant. He rendered im- 
measurable service to the veterans of 
this country as chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Committee. The veterans 
never had an advocate who sought 
more diligently and conscientiously to 
recognize in our veterans’ programs 
the gratitude of this country for the 
service they had rendered and the 
lives they had offered to their Nation. 
Mr. Haley was also deeply concerned 
about our environment and especially 
the preservation of our natural re- 
sources. He contributed much to the 
work of the Interior Department and 
the preservation of our national lands, 
forests, streams, and other natural 
assets. Mr. Haley made a distinguished 
record in World War I, serving in the 
principal battles in which the Ameri- 
can Forces were engaged in that war. 
He served in the Army of Occupation 
as well. He had a distinguished busi- 
ness career as a president and director 
of the Ringling Brothers Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. He successfully engaged 
in the newspaper publishing and in 
the printing business. He was chair- 
man of the Democratic executive com- 
mittee of his county, Sarasota, in Flor- 
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ida. He was, for 4 years, a member of 
the House of Representatives in the 
Florida Legislature and twice a dele- 
gate at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Hence, the life of James A. Haley 
was, to a large degree, spent in public 
service, serving his community and 
country. Everything Jim Haley did, he 
did with integrity, with determination, 
and deep dedication. He was a warm 
and constant friend, a gracious and 
charming gentleman, a great Ameri- 
can. Jim Haley will be cherished by all 
who knew him. I shall always grateful- 
ly remember his friendship.e@ 
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@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to record my 
support for President Reagan's pru- 
dent and militarily sound decision to 
produce enhanced radiation warheads, 
popularly known as the neutron bomb. 
I fully agree with the President's deci- 
sion, and I look forward to an early de- 
cision to field enhanced radiation 
weapons, to enhance the defense of 
America’s troops in Europe. The spe- 
cial characteristics of the neutron war- 
head would increase deterrence in 


Europe by improving the credibility of 


an effective NATO counter to Soviet 
military power, which has reached 
alarming proportions. And such an in- 
crease in the credibility of deterrence 
would diminish the prospect that war 
would ever break out in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the strength en- 
hanced radiation weapons would lend 
NATO's deterrent, the President’s de- 
cision to produce the weapons has 
been the subject of much controversy, 
not the least among the members of 
NATO. Much of the confusion sur- 
rounding these weapons must be laid 
to the past vacillation of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment over whether or not to 
produce and deploy enhanced radi- 
ation weapons in Europe. President 
Carter initially decided yes, garnered 
the allies’ concurrence and support— 
and then changed his mind. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union has conducted a well- 
orchestrated propaganda and disinfor- 
mation campaign, to foster Western 
opposition to enhanced radiation pro- 
duction. 

In short, there has been too much 
confusion and too little understanding 
surrounding what enhanced radiation 
weapons are, what they are designed 
to do, and what their implications 
might be for the defense of Western 
Europe. 

I recently had the opportunity to 
meet a man who has a special insight 
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into these questions: Mr. Samuel T. 
Cohen, an eminent physicist and de- 
fense adviser to the Reagan campaign. 
Mr. Cohen, who joined the Manhattan 
project fresh out of graduate school, 
developed the original technical-mili- 
tary concept of enhanced radiation 
weapons in the late 1950's, for which 
he has been acclaimed “the father of 
the neutron bomb.” I would like to 
share with my colleagues some of Mr. 
Cohen's observations, as set forth in 
the following excerpts from a recent 
op-ed article he wrote for the Los An- 
geles Herald Examiner: 

The neutron bomb operates on a principle 
essentially the opposite of nuclear battle- 
field weapons thus far stockpiled by the 
United States. Instead of deriving its effects 
from fissioning (splitting) the very heaviest 
atoms, i.e., uranium and plutonium, it is 
based on the fusing (joining) of the very 
lightest of atoms—hydrogen. Instead of 
maximizing destructive blast effects and the 
output of highly toxic radioactivity, which 
occurs from fission reactions, the neutron 
bomb’s fusion reactions minimize these two 
undesirable qualities. Most of the energy 
from the neutron bomb is in the form of 
very energetic and penetrating neutrons, 
with a minimum of blast and radioactivity. 
As a consequence, these weapons can be 
used to neutralize enemy forces on the bat- 
tlefield without the attendant destruction 
of civil property and large areas of radioac- 
tive contamination. 

During the first neutron bomb debate, a 
number of objections were raised against de- 
ploying these weapons in Europe. It was 
held that deployment of neutron bombs 
would lower the threshold of nuclear war. 
However, the responsibility for a war in 
Europe escalating into nuclear conflict re- 
sides with the U.S. president. Only the 
president, the commander in chief, can 
order the use of nuclear weapons. Former 
President Carter made it very clear what 
presidential policy on this matter was when 
he wrote. “The decision to use nuclear 
weapons of any kind, including (neutron) 
weapons, would remain in my hands....A 
decision to cross the nuclear threshold 
would be the most agonizing to be made by 
any president. I can assure you that these 
weapons will not make that decision any 
easier. But by enhancing deterrence, they 
could make it less likely that I would have 
to face such a decision." 

It has been said that neutron bombs are 
immoral because they kill people while spar- 
ing property. Most who make this charge do 
not bother to point out which people are 
being killed and what property is being 
spared. The people are enemy personnel, 
i.e., Russian soldiers, in the event of an inva- 
sion of Europe. It would be the intent of Eu- 
ropean soldiers to kill Russian soldiers, 
using whatever weapons they are provided, 
to keep their territory from being overrun 
and occupied. (It always has been the intent 
of soldiers to kill enemy soldiers.) Were neu- 
tron bombs to be used, the killing would 
become much more effective. Also, and 
practically never is this pointed out, in the 
vast majority of cases those who survive the 
neutron effects will fully recover. To see the 
human aftermath of non-lethal convention- 
al weapon effects, go to any VA hospital. As 
for the spared property, these happen to be 
the urban-industrial assets that will enable 
the civilians to go on living after the war is 
over. 
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What good would it do, it is sometimes 
argued, for NATO to employ discriminate 
neutron bombs, when the Soviets will re- 
spond with indiscriminate tactical nuclear 
weapons, producing appalling and unaccept- 
able damage to Europe? 

Our knowledge of Soviet nuclear capabili- 
ties is too restricted to allow for either ac- 
ceptance or rejection of this argument. As 
U.S. government nuclear weapons official 
Edward Teller has stated, “Those who argue 
that U.S. introduction of low collateral 
damage tactical nuclear weapons is mean- 
ingless as long as the Soviets maintain high 
yields ignore the possibility that the Soviets 
have already moved toward lower yield sys- 
tems or will do so in response to the U.S. ini- 
tiation.” Regarding the possibility of the 
Soviets having developed and produced neu- 
tron bombs, Leonid Brezhnev said recently 
that many years ago the USSR had tested 
these weapons. 

Beginning in 1961, with the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, the importance of achieving 
discriminate tactical nuclear capabilities 
such as the neutron bomb, effectively disap- 
peared. In fact, in 1963, when a very success- 
fully tested neutron warhead was proposed 
for Army battlefield missiles, the Kennedy 
administration openly argued against such 
production. 

This U.S. policy attitude has persisted up 
to the present time. As a consequence, there 
is not one warhead in the NATO battlefield 
nuclear arsenal that reflects the very con- 
siderable progress made by the United 
States in discriminate warhead technology 
during the last two decades. Nor, as of 
today, is there even one production require- 
ment for discriminate battlefied warheads, 
including, of course, the neutron warhead. 

Moreover, because of NATO's basic 
policy—the so-called Flexible Response 
policy—it is extremely difficult to argue for 
the large-scale incorporation of neutron 
warheads into its arsenal. The highly emo- 
tional outbursts in most NATO European 
countries after Weinberger’s remarks make 
it very plain how those countries choose to 
interpret the politics of this policy. There is 
no room here to debate the efficacy and 
credibility of NATO's Flexible Response 
policy which conceptually is now more than 
20 years old. Rather, it will be briefly ex- 
plained and the role of the neutron bomb in 
this policy context examined. 

The European Theater war. 

It involves a war scenario something like 
this: 

After extensive preparation, giving NATO 
ample time to prepare its defenses, the 
Soviet/Warsaw Pact armies invade Europe 
with conventional forces. (No nuclear weap- 
ons are employed by the Soviets.) In this 
initial phase of the war NATO will defend 
only by conventional means. 

If NATO's conventional defenses fail and 
deep enemy penetrations into West Germa- 
ny seem imminent and unavoidable, to pre- 
vent such incursion and the over-running of 
NATO forces, battlefield nuclear weapons 
now come into play. (It is assumed that the 
Soviets still will not employ their own nucle- 
ar weapons.) This will involve some number 
of these weapons, ranging from tens to per- 
haps a couple of hundred, used against the 
forward enemy armored echelons to neu- 
tralize these forces and bring the attack to a 
halt. Whereupon, it is expected, the Soviets 
will choose to end hostilities and move to 
the conference table. 

If this tactical nuclear gambit does not 
succeed in bringing hostilities to a halt and 
the Soviets persist, then, in accordance with 
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its longstanding pledges, the United States 
will broaden the war to include nuclear at- 
tacks against the Soviet Union itself. The 
expectation is that such drastic reprisal 
surely will bring Soviet aggression to an 
end, if indeed the threat of such action 
hasn't already succeeded in this purpose. 

It is in this second phase that the neutron 
bomb comes in. The U.S. government has 
maintained, correctly so, that using neutron 
weapons in this battlefield role will enable 
highly effective attacks to be made against 
enemy armor, while at the same time sig- 
nificantly reducing the danger to friendly 
defending troops and substantially reducing 
the extent of civil damage in West Germa- 
ny. On this basis neutron weapons would 
seem distinctly preferable to the currently 
stockpiled tactical nuclear weapons. Former 
President Jimmy Carter made this prefer- 
ence very clear, when he argued for neutron 
bombs in 1977. ; 

If, despite these advantages; NATO Euro- 
peans, particularly the West Germans, do 
not want these weapons deployed on their 
soil, one should be inclined to respect their 
views. They do have very sensitive domestic 
political problems on this issue and do not 
desire to have the United States force these 
weapons down their throats. (That, essen- 
tially, is what we used to do in the years 
leading up to the neutron bomb debate be- 
ginning in 1977. We were their nuclear pro- 
tectors; we would decide on what weapons 
to deploy). 

However, there is one problem, a U.S. 
problem having its own domestic political 
sensitivities, which works to complicate this 
issue. The. territory the Germans want to 
spare from nuclear weapons deployment 
also happens to be occupied by almost 
200,000 troops which the United States long 
and generously has provided to help protect 
NATO Europe. 

Looking at these troops from a U.S. stand- 
point, their commander in chief, the presi- 
dent, may feel obliged to protect NATO 
Europe by keeping them in Germany to 
honor our alliance commitment. At the 
same time, however, he also is obliged to 
protect these American forces with the best 
possible military means to prevent their 
defeat and capture in the event of war. 
Thus, if neutron bombs represent the best 
means of accomplishing this objective, we 
would want to have them at least deployed 
by U.S. forces in Germany. Their use would 
substantially reduce civil destruction and 
carnage, even below the levels resulting 
from large-scale conventional conflict. Al- 
though, in principle, this might be appeal- 
ing from a European standpoint, from an 
American standpoint, it should be secondary 
to concern over the survival of its own 
forces. 

Regarding the allegedly higher priority 
for U.S. intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
(ground-launched cruise missiles and Per- 
shing II ballistic missiles) to be deployed in 
Europe, it should be realized that in the 
context of the war scenario described above, 
the use of such weapons will have but little 
direct military effect on stopping the 
Soviet/Pact armored forces. By striking 
enemy forces in Eastern Europe and West- 
ern Russia, they might have a beneficial 
effect in the event the war were to be pro- 
longed. But they hardly would represent by 
themselves a means to prevent U.S. and 
NATO European forces from being overrun 
on the battlefield. These missiles properly 
belong to the third phase of Flexible Re- 
sponse when the United States invokes its 
strategic nuclear pledges to NATO. (Pledges 
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that Henry Kissinger declared recently the 
United States would never honor in view of 
the possible horrendous consequences for 
the United States should such attacks on 
Soviet soil bring a Soviet nuclear response 
on U.S. soil.) 

At least symbolically, the current revival 
of the neutron bomb issue represents a fun- 
damental conflict of belief between Europe 
and America over Europe's defense. It has 
to do with whether NATO Europe is seri- 
ously willing to defend itself against ground 
invasion or whether it prefers to use the 
strategic nuclear guarantees of the United 
States as a reason (or rationalization, as 
many see it) to avoid establishing a credible 
ground defense. It has to do with whether 
for the sake of the alliance, the alliance will 
choose to continue with a policy (and its 
corresponding military capabilities) which is 
decreasing in credibility—as the Soviet con- 
ventional and nuclear forces continue to in- 
crease and increasingly exceed those of the 
West—or change its course toward a more 
realistic solution. 

While the United States may feel great 
obligations to the NATO alliance, it also has 
fundamental obligations to itself. This in- 
cludes economic obligations which are be- 
coming most pressing. Backing up U.S. 
troops stationed in Germany is an overall 
investment of ground, air and sea forces 
whose annual upkeep is approaching $100 
billion a year. To many Americans, the idea 
of bowing to German resistance against de- 
ployment of neutron bombs, whose use 
might save American forces (and also 
German forces) from defeat, may not be ac- 
ceptable. 

The enormous U.S. contribution to NATO 
Europe is to prevent Europe from being 
overrun and occupied. Were such preven- 
tion to bank on U.S. strategic nuclear retal- 
iation against Russia, there would be no 
need for this huge American military invest- 
ment in Europe’s defense. Without an ade- 
quate ground defense, which more than 30 
years after the creation of NATO continues 
to be the case, the American forces in Ger- 
many are little more than potential hos- 
tages in the keep of the Red Army. This is 
not acceptable to Americans. 

Recently, I spoke with a former U.S. de- 
fense secretary about neutron bombs. He 
declared his full support for producing 
these weapon and I declared my skepticism 
about their production, opining that 
German resistance would thwart any U.S. 
production decision. “Who said I was talk- 
ing about European deployment?” he re- 
plied “I was thinking about Korea.” His 
thoughts are worth considering. 

Contrary to the claim made by the Carter 
administration that neutron weapons were 
designed solely around European deploy- 
ment, the truth of the matter is that the 
original neutron bomb concept was formu- 
lated primarily with Asian limited war sce- 
narios in mind. (I should know, I did it.) 
Fresh in mind at that time was the Korean 
War experience and all its frustrations for 
the United States. 

With respect to helping defend South 
Korea with neutron weapons, four key 
points are in order. 

First, the U.S. has sizable military forces 
in South Korea—about 30,000 troops. (Very 
recently, President Reagan pledged to keep 
these forces there.) For the reason given 
above in advancing the need for European 
deployment, i.e., the requirement to best 
protect American troops, the same holds 
true in Korea. 

Second, in contrast to the West German 
repugnance for neutron weapons, the South 
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Koreans are almost certain to welcome de- 
ployment on their soil. Augmenting Korea’s 
defense with neutron bombs, the alleged 
“super weapons,” would substantially 
strengthen an alliance which has seen con- 
siderable tension in recent years. 

Third, doubtless the introduction of these 
weapons by the United States would greatly 
enhance deterrence of aggression by the 
North. 

Fourth, should deterrence fail, as hap- 
pened in 1950-51, Seoul, only 25 miles below 
the DMZ (and the vital artery in South 
Korea’s economic and political blood- 
stream), may again become a major battle- 
ground. In such an event, were neutron war- 
heads available for Seoul’s defense, the 
almost total devastation from the first 
Korean War could be avoided.e@ 
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e@ Mr. NAPIER. Mr. Speaker, very 
soon, an outstanding citizen, Mr. Hugh 
L. Willcox, a personal friend and long- 
time member of the legal profession, 
will retire from the University of 
South Carolina’s board of trustees 
after 18 years of dedicated service. I do 
not want to let the opportunity pass 
without pointing with pride to a man 
who is a highly respected member of 
his community and State. 

A quick look at a list of Mr. Will- 
cox’s accomplishments will make a 
person wonder when he had time to 
practice law. His work in educational, 
civic, religious, and business activities 
is superseded only by his countless 
contributions to his profession. 

Professionally, Mr. Willcox serves as 
the guiding force of the Willcox, 
Hardee, O’Farrell, McLeod, Buyck & 
Baker law firm of Florence, S.C. While 
his boundless knowledge of the law 
has made him highly admired among 
his peers, his service in professional 
organizations has won him equal re- 
spect. 

He has served as president of the 
South Carolina Bar Association and 
the Florence County Bar Association 
and holds memberships in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Committee on 
State Legislation, American Counsel 
Association, Association of Insurance 
Attorneys, Judicature Society, Nation- 
al Association of Railroad Trial Coun- 
sel, South Carolina Defense Attorneys’ 
Association, and the South Carolina 
State Bar Foundation. He is also pres- 
ently serving as a member of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit Conference. 

His civic service has touched all 
facets of society. He has served as 
president of the Florence Kiwanis 
Club and the Florence County 
Museum, where he still serves actively 
on the board of trustees. He also holds 
trusteeships or directorships on the 
American Cancer Society, Florence 
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County Memorial Stadium Commis- 
sion, McLeod Regional Medical 
Center, Pawley’s Island Civic Associa- 
tion, South Carolina State Library 
Board and the Tricentennial Commis- 
sion of South Carolina. He has addi- 
tionally been active in the American 
Legion, Florence County Historical So- 
ciety, and the Defense Research Insti- 
tute. 

He is a member and past junior and 
senior warden of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church of Florence. 

Business activities beyond his law 
practice include memberships on the 


advisory board of the South Carolina ` 


National Bank, from which he retired 
in 1978 after 30 years service; and 
chairman and member of the board of 
directors of People’s Federal Savings 
and Loan Association; plus member- 
ships on the boards of Litchfield Golf 
Co., Inc., of Pawley’s Island and the 
Pawley’s Island Pavilion Co. 

In educational circles, he has also 
made his mark. Of course, the occa- 
sion first mentioned in these remarks 
was of his retirement after 18 years of 
service on the University of South 
Carolina’s board of trustees. That in- 
stitution’s progress during this period 
has been immeasurable. Much of that 
progress is due to the leadership pro- 
vided by Hugh L. Willcox. He not only 
took a special interest in the universi- 
ty, but also offered his educationally 
oriented leadership to St. Mary's 
Junior College of Raleigh, N.C., and 
the James F. Byrnes Academy of his 
hometown, Florence. 


America, South Carolina, the Sixth 
Congressional District and Florence 
will long continue to reap the benefits 
of a lifetime of service by our friend 
Hugh L. Willcox. Albert Schweitzer’s 


words summarize this man’s life: 
There is no greater religion than 
human service. To work. for the 
common good is the greatest creed. 

Hugh L. Willcox has spent his life in 
human service—working for the 
common good. I salute him and am 
honored to call his accomplishments 
to the attention of the House.e 
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@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about the increasing 
number of statements being made 
about the issue of acid rain and its 
supposed health and environmental 
effects. Recently, reports on acid rain 
have been issued by the General Ac- 
counting Office and the National Re- 
search Council of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. Articles appeared ear- 
lier this month in Sports Illustrated 
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and the Chicago Tribune. The article 
in the Tribune was entitled, ‘“Canadi- 
ans Blame U.S. for Acid Rain.” Several 
of our congressional colleagues have 
made statements on acid rain that 
have appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The Office of Technology As- 
sessment is currently studying the 
issue as is a task force created by title 
VII of the Energy Security Act. To- 
morrow, the Energy and Commerce’s 
Subcommittee on Health and the En- 
vironment begins 3 days of hearings 
on the issue of acid rain. 

I have recently become aware of a 
paper on this issue. The paper, enti- 
tled, “Canadian Economic and Energy 
Policy Factors Affecting the Acid Rain 
Issue,” was written by Mr. James M. 
Friedman, an attorney with the Cleve- 
land law firm of Guren, Merritt, 
Feibel, Sogg & Cohen. Mr. Friedman 
discussed the findings presented in 
this paper at a late July meeting in- 
volving the Ohio congressional delega- 
tion. He is working with a group of 
Midwestern utilities, the Coalition for 
Environmental and Energy Balance, 
on the issue of acid rain. In his paper, 
Mr. Friedman discusses in some detail 
the domestic forces which drive the 
Canadian initiatives in connection 
with acid rain and Canada’s economic 
and energy policies. 

The General Accounting Office, in 
its report earlier this month, stated: 

Acid precipitation may be one of the most 
polarizing yet least understood energy/envi- 
ronment issues of the 1980's. 

I agree with this characterization, 
and I urge my colleagues to carefully 
consider the ramifications of any pro- 
posed Federal legislative action on this 
issue. Mr. Speaker, excerpts from Mr. 
Friedman's paper follow, and I com- 
mend his comments to the attention 
of all Members. 

CANADIAN ECONOMIC AND ENERGY POLICY 

Factors AFFECTING THE ACID RAIN ISSUE 

Discussions of the acid rain issue necessar- 
ily involve an evaluation of complex, inter- 
related scientific issues. The mysteries and 
uncertainties of atmospheric chemistry, 
long-range dispersion modeling or geological 
buffering capacities dominate the various 
seminars and conferences at which the topic 
of acid precipitation has been presented so 
often recently. While these subjects are es- 
sential to the Policy Making process, they 
have effectively diverted attention from 
equally important issues which are relevant 
to the ultimate legal and policy resolution 
of the acid rain question. 

Any full-scale, permanent accommodation 
of the competing interests symbolized by 
the acid rain controversy must necessarily 
recognize the broad economic, energy and 
political context within which the various 
parties to this dispute are functioning. 
Without an intelligent appreciation of the 
domestic forces which drive the Canadian 
initiatives in this area, responsible executive 
and legislative policy makers run the severe 
risk of misunderstanding or miscalculating 
the actual long-term effects of the various 
“solutions” which are proffered in the name 
of international cooperation and environ- 
mental protection. Thus, I believe that just 
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as a careful program of scientific research is 
necessary to evaluate current Canadian de- 
mands for immediate, drastic action, so too 
it is essential to study the domestic Canadi- 
an roots of these political initiatives and the 
likely long-term effects of the requested so- 
lutions on the international interests of the 
United States. 

As an example of the highly political col- 
oration of the current state of the Canadian 
position on acid rain one need only review 
the claims made by the Canadians with re- 
spect to individual sources of sulphur diox- 
ide emissions in the Midwest and Ohio 
Valley. Reviewing the voluminous documen- 
tation offered by the Canadians at both the 
federal and provincial levels, as well as the 
extensive propaganda program funded by 
Canadian governmental sources, one finds 
no reference to emissions from sources lo- 
cated in the states of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts or the 
other New England states. The seeming par- 
adox of the omission of sources closest to 
the Canadian border in the face of allega- 
tions about other sources hundreds of miles 
further south and west can be explained 
only by the political alliance between the 
Canadians and those so-called “downwind” 
states. (This paradox has been furthér docu- 
mented in the pending Section 126 proceed- 
ings before the USEPA in which, among 
other things, the State of New York has 
complained about alleged violations of am- 
bient air quality standards caused by 
sources as far west as Illinois without any 
reference whatsoever to sources located in 
its allied state of Pennsylvania.) Politics, 
not science, is at the root of such a position. 

Foremost in any discussion of the context 
within which the acid rain issue must be 
evaluated is the intensive program of energy 
resource and economic nationalism orches- 
trated by the Canadian federal government. 
The centerpiece of this effort is the Nation- 
al Energy Policy announced by Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau in October, 1980. Origi- 
nally promoted as a plan for energy self-re- 
liance for the Canadian economy, the NEP 
has aroused intense domestic Canadian, as 
well as international, opposition. 

In broad outline, the NEP has three basic 
objectives: (1) To gain Canadian control of 
at least 50 percent of the country’s oil and 
gas production by 1990 (as compared to the 
current level of 30 percent); (2) to increase 
the share of oil and gas owned by the Cana- 
dian federal government; and (3) to regulate 
the supply and demand of energy sources 
through tax and financial incentives to con- 
sumers and producers: 

Aside from the taxing mechanisms em- 
ployed through the NEP, it is clear that one 
of the major objectives of the program is to 
maintain Canadian oil prices at levels well 
below the international market price. For 
example, the current Canadian price is 
$18.75 per barrel as compared to an average 
world market price of approximately $40.00 
per barrel. 

Directly related to the NEP objective of 
increased Canadian involvement and owner- 
ship in the energy industry, is Prime Minis- 
ter Trudeau's proposal for ‘“Canadianiza- 
tion” of the country’s other industries. This 
program aims to reduce foreign ownership 
of Canadian industry from 70 to 50 percent 
by 1990. Its basic elements consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

EXPANDED USE OF THE CANADA DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 


The CDC is a government financed hold- 
ing company created to control activities in 
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five industries: petrochemicals; pipelines 
and related oil transport; mining and refin- 
ing; health care products; and advantage 
capital. An example of its recent activities is 
the role which it played in the acquisition 
of all of the Canadian assets of Texasgulf, 
Inc. thus eliminating a major American 
presence in Canada. 


EXPANDED USE OF THE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
REVIEW AGENCY 


This government body reviews and assess- 
es the performance of large foreign firms in 
Canada and must review all proposed take- 
overs of Canadian companies by foreign 
companies. Prime Minister Trudeau is cur- 
rently attempting to further expand the 
power of FIRA. 


ENFORCEMENT AND EXPANSION OF THE 
“GILLESPIE GUIDELINES” 


These regulations, among other things, 
encourage foreign owned entities to conduct 
research and development in Canada and to 
encourage them to become sole suppliers of 
certain products for export from Canada to 
their home countries. 


EXPANSION OF THE EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


This agency offers various types of eco- 
nomic assistance to Canadian exporters in 
order to encourage expansion of overseas 
markets and meet international credit com- 
petition. 

At the same time as the government of 
Canada is moving swiftly to gain control of 
foreign assets in Canada, it has encouraged 
Canadian private businesses in an expansive 
takeover campaign of foreign investment in 
the United States. Current unofficial esti- 
mates of Canadian direct investment in the 
United States exceed 20 billion dollars, with 
substantial growth expected during the 
decade of the 1980s. 

The primary driving forces behind these 
takeovers and mergers include the easy 
availability of Canadian (and American) 
bank credit, Canadian tax incentives, and 
Canada’s weak anti-trust legislation which 
accords mergers prima facie legal status. 
Thus, at a time when the Canadian govern- 
ment is actively eliminating American eco- 
nomic opportunity and historic investment 
opportunities in Canada, Canadian private 
enterprise is engaged in an unprecedented 
intrusion south of the border. 

Many of the foregoing economic and in- 
dustrial issues which I have described 
affect, or are affected by, the current inten- 
sive debate over the status and future of the 
Canadian Constitution. Without detailing 
the nuances of the current. constitutional 
debate, it is important to emphasize that 
federal-provincial tensions over the status 
of the constitutional powers of each level of 
government has further intensified the 
East-West conflicts over control of energy 
and natural resources as outlined previous- 
ly. These tensions have found their political 
expression in the fact that no member of 
the ruling Liberal Party which currently 
runs the federal government has been elect- 
ed from west of Manitoba. On the other 
hand, the opposition Conservative Party 
was not able to elect a single member of 
Parliament (out of 74) from the province of 
Quebec. This degree of political polarization 
accurately reflects the political and econom- 
ic conflicts which have encouraged the Ca- 
nadian federal government to seek external 
issues which might unify Canadian constitu- 
encies. The acid rain issue is clearly one of 
these. 

It should be clear that the acid rain issue 
and its attendant problems is only one of a 
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range of economic-energy-environmental 
issues on the agenda between the United 
States and Canada. Each of these issues is 
directly related to the internal domestic 
policies being pursued by the Canadian gov- 
ernment and must be approached with the 
Canadian objectives in mind. Another exam- 
ple of this range of issues is the long-term 
replacement of American coal sources for 
the production of power in Eastern Canada. 
As the Canadian National Energy Policy en- 
courages the development of domestic pe- 
troleum sources, it also is encouraging the 
replacement of the utilization of Eastern 
U.S. coal sources with Western Canadian 
sources for the production of electricity in 
Ontario. Within the last four years the use 
of Canadian coal by Ontario Hydro has in- 
creased 12-fold while the importation of 
American coal has decreased at least 12 per- 
cent. Further, a large number of long-term 
U.S. coal supply contracts with Canadian 
users will expire within the next five years 
and probably be replaced with Western Ca- 
nadian coal or lignite. 

Keeping in mind the general direction of 
current Canadian energy and economic poli- 
cies, let us examine both the structure and 
content of the Canadian scheme of environ- 
mental control. At the federal level, pro- 
grams to contro] pollution are the responsi- 
bility of the department known as Environ- 
ment Canada. The jurisdiction of this de- 
partment ranges far beyond environmental 
protection to include wildlife, fisheries, his- 
toric sites and national parks. In this sense 
Environment Canada performs many of the 
same functions as the U.S. Department of 
Interior. The environmental obligations of 
the department are located in the Environ- 
mental Protection Service. It is important to 
point out, however, that federal authority 
to execute comprehensive environmental 
programs is severely limited by constitution- 
al restrictions in Canada. In this sense, envi- 
ronmental policy is yet another ground of 
conflict in the escalating tension between 
the federal government and the provinces, 
as well as the East and the West. In general 
the federal government is limited to a co- 
ordinating and support role supplementing 
the provincial programs. 

Since the primary jurisdiction to control 
air pollution in Canada lies at the provincial 
level, it is.somewhat instructive to review 
actual behavior in this field, rather than 
the fashionable rhetoric that has become 
part of the Canadian official policy in pro- 
moting the acid rain issue. The actual 
record of the Ontario government in par- 
ticular does not support Canadian claims of 
stringent control measures at home as the 
basis for demands for drastic reductions by 
U.S. sources, 

The best known source of sulphur dioxide 
emissions on the entire North American 
continent is the International Nickel 
(INCO) copper smelter located at Sudbury, 
Ontario. This particular source has been es- 
timated to emit between 1 and 3 percent of 
all the sulphur dioxide produced on the 
North American continent. These emissions 
averaged an estimated 6,000 tons per day in 
1970 when the provincial government or- 
dered INCO to reduce these to 750 tons per 
day by the end of 1978. However, the INCO 
smelter was still emitting 3,600 tons per day 
and much of the reduction which had been 
achieved was the result of cutbacks in 
smelting operations rather than the intro- 
duction of pollution control equipment, Re- 
cently the Ontario Ministry of Environment 
announced a new program to “reduce” Sud- 
bury’s emissions to 2,000 per day by 1983—a 
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level almost three times as high as the 
amount originally required for 1978. Ontar- 
io's performance in the control of sulphur 
dioxide emissions at the Sudbury smelter is 
not unique. With much fanfare Ontario 
Hydro recently announced that it would be 
undertaking a significant program of pollu- 
tion control estimated at a cost of Five Hun- 
dred Million Dollars. This program was ob- 
viously aimed at supplementing Canadian 
demands for extensive new controls in the 
United States. However, a closer review of 
the Ontario Hydro program demonstrates 
that its “goal” is to reduce emissions below 
1970 levels after the year 1990. In fact, data 
compiled from Ontario Hydro itself shows 
that total emissions from its coal fired sta- 
tions in 1982 will have increased to a level 
almost double that of 1970. (It is interesting 
to note that included among these increas- 
ing Ontario Hydro emissions will be more 
sulphur dioxide from a coal fired station 
being reactivated in order to sell electricity 
for export to General Public Utilities in the 
United States to replace power from the 
Three-Mile Island station.) 

These hard figures demonstrate that Ca- 
nadian behavior in the environmental field 
does not necessarily match its rhetoric 
meant for consumption south of the border. 
This has not escaped comment by domestic 
Canadian commentators either. In its recent 
brief to the Acid Rain Subcommittee of the 
Canadian House of Commons the Montreal 
Society to Overcome Pollution stated “The 
Canadian government is resorting to its un- 
fortunate practice of blaming the Ameri- 
cans for the problem, and .. . planning no 
changes at home.” 

The inconsistent position of the Canadian 
environment establishment is best demon- 
strated with respect to one other factor in 
the acid rain equation. It is generally agreed 
that motor vehicle emissions (oxides of ni- 
trogen) constitute an important and grow- 
ing component in any evaluation of acid 
precipitation. In fact, some sources believe 
that by 1990 nitrogen oxides will constitute 
the greater proportion of any acid precipita- 
tion problem. Nevertheless a comparison of 
U.S. and Canadian 1981 exhaust emission 
standards for passenger cars shows that 
while the United States standard is 1.0 
grams per mile the Canadian standard is 
three-times more lenient, 3.1 grams per 
mile. Since recent studies conducted for the 
United States Department of Energy indi- 
cate that oil fired sources of nitrogen 
oxides, including motor vehicles, may con- 
stitute the most important component of 
any acid precipitation problem, it is interest- 
ing to evaluate the insistence of the Canadi- 
ans that their problems stem from coal fired 
power plants hundreds or thousands of 
miles distant rather than nearby concentra- 
tions of automobile emissions which are not 
controlled at a level similar to U.S. stand- 
ards. 

A review of the current status and future 
plans of the Canadian electric utility indus- 
try is instructive and helps synthesize much 
of the previous material relating to Canadi- 
an energy policy and domestic environmen- 
tal regulation. Current plans provide for a 
mix of electric generation in Canada by the 
year 2000 to be provided 47 percent by nu- 
clear facilities, 37 percent hydro electric and 
16 percent fossil fuel, mainly coal. (Current 
1980 proportions are 9.4 percent nuclear, 69 
percent hydro and 21.6 fossil fuel.) Thus, 
Canadian energy planning is heavily de- 
pendent upon the expansion of nuclear ca- 
pacity between now and the end of the cen- 
tury. An extensive nuclear building program 
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is currently underway to meet these plans. 
(Interestingly enough, in view of Canadian 
complaints about U.S. power plant pollu- 
tion, large amounts of nuclear waste from 
Canadian plants are regularly disposed of in 
the United States.) 

In the past few years Canadian exports of 
electricity to the United States have grown 
significantly reaching a level of 793 million 
dollars in 1980. With the completion of ad- 
ditional high voltage transmission intercon- 
nections between Canada and the United 
States an additional 30 percent increase in 
such exports will occur by 1985. Further 
substantiation of these intentions is sup- 
plied by Ontario Hydro’s recent application 
to the National Energy Board for approval 
of export of up to 20 billion kilowatt hours 
in 1983 as compared to 11 billion kilowatt 
hours in 1981. In addition, Hydro Quebec 
has planned expansion of its hydro electric 
capacity to increase exports to New England 
and New York. This trade is projected to be 
so lucrative that*the province of Newfound- 
land is engaged in a severe conflict with 
Quebec over the profits involved in the 
resale of Newfoundland hydro power in the 
U.S. by Hydro Quebec. (This conflict is fur- 
ther exacerbated by the unavailability of fi- 
nancing for Hydro Quebec projects due to 
concern over the separatist movement in 
Quebec.) 

In this brief discussion, naturally, it is not 
possible to explore in detail the nuances and 
complexities of the broad economic and po- 
litical issues of which the acid rain contro- 
versy is only one part. However, it should be 
clear that whatever the atmospheric or 
chemical causes of acid precipitation, if any, 
may be, the causes of the acid rain political 
controversy are clearly traceable to careful- 
ly planned Canadian National Energy objec- 
tives and the intense domestic Canadian 
controversy over federal and provincial con- 
trol of natural resources and energy. A thor- 
ough review of the implications of exchang- 
ing American dependence upon imported oil 
for potential dependence upon imported Ca- 
nadian electricity would be essential for 
American policy makers before acceding to 
the extensive and sophisticated public rela- 
tions program sponsored by the Canadian 
government demanding immediate, drastic 
solutions. In addition, a careful review of 
the potential local sources and relaxed regu- 
latory climate in Canada is necessary at the 
same time. Finally, a thorough understand- 
ing of the complementary nationalization of 
Canadian industry simultaneous with the 
unprecedented level of Canadian investment 
in American markets will help to place the 
acid rain controversy in the proper Geopo- 
litical context. Without a proper and thor- 
ough understanding of all of these factors, 
domestic and international, any American 
response to the acid rain issue could com- 
promise vital American interests without 
any appreciable improvement in interna- 
tional relations or environmental protec- 
tion.e 


FARM BILL 
HON. ARLAN STANGELAND 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1981 
e Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
America cannot afford to have us pass 
a watered-down farm bill. The basic 
farm programs that come out of this 
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debate will have far-reaching effects 
on our farmers, our consumers, and 
our whole economy. 

From the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, I have supported the goals of 
President Reagan. 

I believe that restrained Federal 
spending will help to lower inflation 
and interest rates. 

I believe that lower taxes will in- 
crease investment, employment, pro- 
ductivity, and the tax base. 

I believe that we will balance the 
Federal budget when the economy re- 
covers and grows. 

But I do not believe that the admin- 
istration’s goals will be aided by a 
weak farm bill. If you want to increase 
jobs and productivity, do not punish 
the besieged farmers. If you want to 
lower inflation, do not vote against a 
steady food supply at stable prices. 
And if you want to hold down spend- 
ing, do not vote for false savings that 
will be canceled by expensive remedial 
actions that may be necessitated by 
the effects of a weak farm bill. 

I am not exaggerating the disastrous 
conditions facing the farmer. 

It was rural America that bore the 
brunt of the wrongheaded Soviet grain 
embargo. Interest rates are clobbering 
the farmer and small businessman, 
who cannot pass along the cost to the 
consumer. Inflation and high fuel 
costs are choking the men and women 
who raise our food. And farm income 
has tumbled from $33 billion in 1979 
to $19 billion in 1980, a decrease of 
over 40 percent, with no projections 
for real improvement in 1981 or 1982. 

Many farmers are going down for 
the third time. And if they go under, 
they will drag a lot of consumers with 
them. 

The administration’s outlook on the 
farm bill is twofold and has a certain 
appeal. It is right to try to restrain 
Federal spending. And it is right to 
work for a market-oriented, free-enter- 
prise philosophy for the farm industry 
in normal times. 

But these are not normal times. The 
economic. disaster facing American 
farmers, and the whole economy pre- 
vents an immediate leap away from 
basic and reasonable farm programs. 
There are no jobs to be had on aban- 
doned farms and no taxes to be 
gleaned from silent fields. 

I think that the administration 
would admit that it underestimated 
the long-range effects of the grain em- 
bargo. It is now realizing that the 
impact of that unilateral action, com- 
bined with record crops and near- 
record carryovers, have closed or ham- 
pered our access to many overseas 
markets. 

We have been able to persuade the 
administration to make a few conces- 
sions along the way. They have agreed 
to accept a 15-percent set-aside provi- 
sion for the wheat program. And they 
have consented to accept whatever 
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sugar and peanut programs Congress 
settles on. 

In the next few days, I will try to 
persuade you of the merits of each of 
these individual commodity programs. 
But for now, I would like to share my 
views about the overall farm bill. 

This bill is not a raid on the Treas- 
ury. It is a small investment in a stead- 
ily priced, stable food supply. Most of 
these programs provide only loans 
that are repaid with interest. 

This bill is not a rip-off of the con- 
sumers. Most of these programs pro- 
vide support that is well below market 
prices. This is proven by the fact that, 
even with Federal farm supports, the 
American consumer only spends 16.2 
percent of his disposable income on 
food, while Soviet consumers spend 45 
percent of their income just to put 
food on the table. 

And finally, this bill is not a huge 
giveaway for the farmers. These 
modest programs only help farmers to 
cover their cost of production and 
bring their crops to market in an or- 
derly fashion. 

The modest increases this bill makes 
on the Senate version work out to 
about $5 per American consumer. You 
will be spending more than the $5 bill 
for higher food prices at the super- 
market next year if we pass a weak 
farm bill. 

The strength of the farm bill will re- 
flect the strength of the farmer. And 
the strength of the farmer will reflect 
the overall strength of the economy. I 
hope you will give this bill your 
utmost consideration in the course of 
debate during the next few days.e 


THE BUDGET CUTS: ROUND 
TWO 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of President Rea- 
gan’s second round of budget cuts. It is 
the responsibility of this legislative 
body to enact additional cuts in Feder- 
al spending if we ever hope to balance 
the budget, reduce high interest rates, 
and once again have a strong, healthy 
economy. 

Without these additional reductions, 
fiscal year 1982 outlays will hit $722 
billion, $27 billion above both the ad- 
ministration’s budget and the first 
Gramm-Latta budget resolution. 

Without the new budgetary savings, 
the fiscal year 1982 deficit will grow to 
$59 billion and, combined with $20 bil- 
lion in off-budget spending, total Fed- 
eral borrowing for fiscal year 1982 
could reach nearly $80 billion for the 
third year in a row. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal budget has 
become a fiscal albatross. Interest on 
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the public debt is estimated at $109 
billion for fiscal year 1982. We must 
curtail Federal spending in an attempt 
to balance the budget, reduce Govern- 
ment borrowing and eventually bring 
down high interest rates. 

Now is the time to put aside partisan 
rhetoric and the misguided policies of 
the past which have brought us per- 
sistent double-digit inflation, high in- 
terest rates, and a stagnant economy. 

I implore my colleagues to support 
additional budget cuts which will lead 
us down the road to economic recov- 
ery.@ 


GRASSROOTS SUPPORT FOR EX- 
TENDING THE VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is scheduled to begin debate 
next Monday on one of the most im- 
portant bills we will take up this year, 
H.R. 3112, a bill extending the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Since its enact- 
ment, the Voting Rights Act has been 
successful in increasing minority par- 
ticipation in the electoral process. 
During the hearings on H.R. 3112 
nearly 100 witnesses affirmed the con- 
tinuing need for this legislation, evi- 
dencing a strong grassroots support 
for the bill. 

Further evidence of the grassroots 


support for this legislation is provided 
in an article from yesterday's Detroit 
Free Press describing the activities of 


community groups in Detroit on 
behalf of the Voting Rights Act exten- 
sion. I applaud the efforts of these or- 
ganizations and pledge to work with 
them toward the goal of passage of 
H.R. 3112. 

I am inserting a copy of the article 
in the Recorp at this point so my col- 
leagues will be aware of their efforts 
and of the strong public support for 
the Voting Rights Act. 

{From the Detroit Free Press, September 

30, 1981) 
VOTING RIGHTS COALITION FORMED 
(By Gerald Volgenau) 

Representatives of 11 Detroit groups said 
Friday they had united to call for the una- 
mended extension of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

The act, described as “the most effective 
civil rights law ever passed,” protects mi- 
norities’ rights to vote by specifically ban- 
ning literacy tests, unfair redistricting, poll 
taxes and other discriminatory practices. 

A bill to extend enforcement provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act 10 years beyond the 
present termination date of August 1982 is 
scheduled to be brought before the U.S. 
House of Representatives next week. 

“We are here to demand that the Voting 
Rights Act be extended ... without any 
weakening amendments,” said Willie Hamp- 
ton, of the A. Phillip Randolph Institute- 
Labor Alliance Coalition. 
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“We are here to show the depth of sup- 
port in the community to extend the Voting 
Rights Act,” said Norman Naimark, of the 
Labor Zionist Alliance. 

Other groups represented included the 
Detroit Association of Black Organizations, 
the Detroit Roundtable of Christians and 
Jews, the Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance, the Jewish Community Council, 
the Jewish Labor Committee, the Metropol- 
itan Detroit AFL-CIO, the Rabbinical 
Council of Metropolitan Detroit, the UAW 
and the Workmen's Circle. 

According to Catherine LeRoy, counsel to 
the House Judiciary Committee, the act 
itself is permanent, and only certain sec- 
tions might be terminated if not approved 
by Congress. 

The heaviest debate surrounds Section 5 
of the act, which requires that some states 
and counties must get federal approval or 
“preclearance” before changing any election 
laws. 

A compromise reached this summer by 
the House Judiciary Committee would let 
the states and counties avoid this rule if 
they meet a set of rigid requirements con- 
cerning their records on voting rights. 

Section 5 is intended to prevent redistrict- 
ing that disenfranchises minority voters. 

Michigan is not among the states that 
must get federal preclearance. This section 
only applies to Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, and selected counties 
in several other states. 

Another section involves the continuation 
of bilingual education to ensure full voting 
rights. This section does not expire for an- 
other four years, but has been included in 
the House bill. 

In Detroit, speakers supported the need to 
continue the voting rights rules by citing 
recent appearances by the Ku Klux Klan 
and neo-Nazis, the growth of conservative 
forces in government and numerous viola- 
tions of the act over the past 15 years. 

“In the atmosphere of the present admin- 
istration, certain social gains which had 
been assumed can no longer be assumed,” 
said Naimark. “We have certain conserva- 
tive forces and we can't assume anything 
any more.” 

“This is an insurance policy that we didn't 
need according to the Constitution,” said 
Charles Benham, director of the Detroit 
Roundtable. “But we found that without 
the insurance policy, the basic spirit of the 
law will not be acted out.” 

“Eight hundred violations (of this act) 
were brought to the Justice Department,” 
said David Offenheiser, a UAW internation- 
al representative. “I think it is 800 too many 
* * * and we don’t want any more."@ 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 191—BALANCE IN USS. 
HUMAN RIGHTS POLICY 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 24, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 191 which “ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress that 
all athletic teams from the United 
States should refuse to participate in 
any sport event with athletic teams 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics.” It is my judgment that, in 
view of the legitimate criticisms voiced 
in these Chambers against the U.S, 
tour of the South African Springbok 
rugby team, this limited action is nec- 
essary to underscore and reaffirm 
America’s commitment to a genuine 
and balanced policy of human rights. 

House Concurrent Resolution 191 
follows closely behind House consider- 
ation of House Concurrent Resolution 
183 in which 200 Members of Congress 
voted to go on record opposing South 
Africa’s policy of apartheid by ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the Springbok rugby team not 
play in the United States. I supported 
this resolution because apartheid is 
morally reprehensible and contrary to 
the very nature of man. It is a policy 
totally at odds with respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States 
would be false to its own political 
values and traditions if it stood silent 
in the face of political repression. 
Running throughout the American po- 
litical character is the theme that 
America occupies a special place in the 
hard march of mankind. As Cushing 
Strout has shown in “The American 
Image of the Old World,” the self- 
image of America is that of a land of 
virtuous simplicity untainted by tyran- 
ny, injustice, and vice. Our Founding 
Fathers—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and 
others—all believed that it was Ameri- 
ca’s destiny to be the repository and 
the exemplar of human freedom. 

America, unique among all nations 
of the world, was established with 
freedom as a fundamental right be- 
queathed to all men by their Creator. 
In the document which declared the 
independence of America from the ty- 
rannical rule of the British King, it is 
stated: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 


The very essence of the American 
Revolution was the founding of free- 
dom and the establishment of lasting 
institutions to guarantee the rights of 
freedom and citizenship. The depth of 
this commitment lies in the fact that, 
if a government becomes destructive 
of freedom, one of the rights of the 
people is to abolish such a government 
and replace it with a new government 
most likely to effect the safety and 
happiness of the people. 

Thus, freedom was not viewed as a 
right pertaining to Americans alone, a 
phenomena relative to a country’s spe- 
cific culture or history. Rather, the 
Founding Fathers rightly judged free- 
dom as a fundamental right visited 
upon all men by their Creator and, as 
such, rooted by that Creator in the 
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very nature of man. It was, in short, 
an “inner measure” of man’s ultimate 
purpose, and all cultures and histories 
were to be judged by the extent to 
which they would contribute to its re- 
alization. 

America’s role in the course of 
human history was determined by this 
vision of freedom. America was to be 
an exemplar of freedom to men and 
countries everywhere. As John Adams 
said in 1765 before independence, the 
settlement of America constitutes “the 
opening of a grand design in provi- 
dence for illumination of the ignorant, 
and the emancipation of the slavish 
part of mankind all over the Earth.” 

Throughout this century the recog- 
nition that freedom had an important 
role to play in defining America's rela- 
tionship with the rest of the world 
shaped much of U.S. foreign policy. 
President Wilson's 14 points were an 
expression of America’s belief in the 
principle of national self-determina- 
tion and served as the guiding spirit 
for the League of Nations. Even the 
ultimate sanction of the League was 
grounded in the belief that all men 
sought after freedom, and that the 
moral authority of world public opin- 
ion would prevail over the forces of 
tyranny. The four freedoms of Roose- 
velt guided America through the 
Second World War and played impor- 
tantly in the establishment of the 
United Nations with its Universal Dec- 
laration on Human Rights. 

The period after World War II saw 
America assume a leadership role in 


world politics, mobilizing the forces of 
freedom against Soviet-Communist ex- 


pansionism. President Truman, re- 
sponding to Soviet aggression in Iran, 
Greece, and Turkey, declared it was 
the policy of the United States to 
“defend free peoples everywhere” 
from communism. And even though 
cries for liberation became the domi- 
nant rhetoric during the 1950’s, the 
policy of containment continued in 
effect throughout the Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson administra- 
tions. 

The Vietnam and Watergate era saw 
America consumed by self-doubt and a 
seemingly endless nihilism. Out of this 
milieu was born the policy of détente 
with its objective of reaching accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union. This 
policy—contrary as it is to the Ameri- 
can tradition of freedom—however, 
was doomed to failure. As Soviet proxy 
forces ranged throughout Africa, 
Southeast Asia, and Central and 
South America, Soviet-sponsored ter- 
rorism was striking at the heart of the 
free world. In Afghanistan, innocent 
victims were forced to face Soviet 
tanks and helicopter gunships with 
World War I vintage rifles. The Polish 
people, armed only with courage and a 
desire for freedom, stood valiantly 
against threats of invasion and mass 
bloodshed. 
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As these events unfolded, America 
slowly began to regain its sense of des- 
tiny and national purpose. The Carter 
emphasis on human rights—so trivial 
in its own right—soon acquired proper 
focus as the Reagan administration 
moved to assume the mantle of leader- 
ship and signal the world that it would 
lead in the defense of freedom against 
Soviet Communism. America, once 
again emboldened with confidence, 
was about to reassume her proper his- 
toric role as the exemplar of human 
freedom. 

The floor debate last week on House 
Concurrent Resolution 183, condemn- 
ing the South African policy of apart- 
heid, was continuous with, and expres- 
sive of, America's central concern with 
human freedom. Supporters and oppo- 
nents alike judged South Africa’s 
policy of apartheid as: First, in funda- 
mental violation of a universal human 
nature; second, contrary to basic 
American values; and third, antitheti- 
cal to what America symbolizes to the 
rest of the world. Supporters of the 
resolution, in particular, were sensitive 
to the moral outrage represented by 
apartheid, as the following quotations 
will illustrate: 

Few actions by this body will so clearly in- 
dicate the humanitarian values and princi- 
ples for which our Nation stands. * * * The 
issue is, what type of government we are 
going to have and what we are going to 
stand for as a nation. * * *—Mr. Bedell. 

“The only thing required for the triumph 
of evil is that good men do nothing.” * * * 
Our statements here do not mean much, but 
when we have an opportunity to do some- 
thing, merely to indicate that it is the sense 
of this House that we are against apartheid, 
then I think if we fail to do it, we are lesser 
as a human being and lesser as a legislative 
body.—Mr. Mitchell of Maryland. 

I would hope our country is secure 
enough, and big enough in heart and spirit, 
to stand up for what is morally correct and 
to take a position on this vitally important 
human rights issue.—Mr. Dymally. 

This cannot be a “good-will” tour, for 
there can be no good will between a nation 
such as ours, which values freedom and 
human dignity, and the racist government 
of South Africa.—Mr. Dixon. 

Freedom-loving Americans will not sit by 
and allow people to play ball games while 
oppression and brutality are visited on the 
majority of people in South Africa. It is our 
responsibility to oppose any activity that 
will give any degree of acceptance to the 
system of apartheid.—Mr. Conyers. 

A firm policy against apartheid will 
strengthen our position among African na- 
tions by showing our commitment to global 
human rights.—Mr. Rangel. 

The depth of commitment by the 
American people to freedom, and 
those human rights and institutions 
supportive of its realization, cannot be 
overemphasized. There are wrongs 
which transcend all times and circum- 
stances, and the conscience of America 
requires they be judged unacceptable 
to all men whatever their differences. 
Dehumanizing forces cannot be con- 
doned. They must be opposed with 
consistency and prudence. 
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It was because of my strong commit- 
ment to this tradition that I joined my 
colleagues in supporting House Con- 
current Resolution 183. Even though 
this resolution only expressed the 
sense of the Congress in opposition to 
apartheid, and had little impact on 
the policies of the South African Gov- 
ernment, it nonetheless sent a signal 
around the world that America re- 
mains the land of the free and intends 
to continue serving as the inspiration 
for those who are yet struggling for 
their freedom. 

The significance these statements 
have for the oppressed around the 
world is immeasurable. Whenever 
America speaks of freedom, the “yard- 
stick of truth” is strengthened and the 
walls of tyranny are weakened. For 
this reason—and to maintain a proper 
proportion in our concern—I have in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 191. Not unlike the Springbok 
rugby team, Soviet teams are contin- 
ually on tour in the United States, 
reaping benefits in money and good 
will. Such actions are an affront to the 
countless millions who are daily op- 
pressed and tortured by the Soviet 
system. To allow continuation of these 
events, without expressing the sense 
of the Congress that Soviet teams are 
emissaries of a government oppressive 
of the majority of its citizens, would 
be an affront to our national con- 
science and historic purpose. And in 
light of the Springbok resolution, it 
would be hypocritical. To repeat the 
statement of my colleague, Mr. Con- 
YERS: “Freedom-loving Americans will 
not sit by and allow people to play ball 
while oppression and brutality are vis- 
ited on the majority of people” in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, before continuing, I 
would like to make clear that in speak- 
ing of the Soviet Union, no reference 
is intended to the Russian people, or 
the Ukranians, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, Tartars, Jews, or any of the 
other nationalities. The Soviet Union 
is alien to all nationalities and the op- 
pressor of each. The crimes committed 
first in Russia and then elsewhere 
around the globe are due to character- 
istics totally unique to communism. 

Mr. Speaker, the nature of commu- 
nism is very deceptive. It wraps itself 
in a Messianic mantle of false justice, 
false economy, false fraternity, and 
false promises. It says it wants only 
better conditions for the workingman, 
and the removal of the real abuses of 
the economic order. But it does not 
show its real face. It does not say it is 
a planned, systematic deception of 
human beings designed for the pur- 
pose of gradually enslaving nations 
and the entire human race. It does not 
say that communism is a tree whose 
roots are atheism, materialism, natu- 
ralism, and class struggle, and whose 
fruits are the destruction of freedom, 
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individuality, family, right of free 
speech, and right of worship. As His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI said in his en- 
cyclical letter “Divini Redemptoris:” 

Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking 
whatsoever. 

Since 1917, the Communist system 
of the Soviet Union has forced on its 
people the most morally abhorrent 
system ever to darken and stain the 
pages of human history. It has pur- 
sued a ruthless policy of expansionism 
with a view to extending that system 
to all the peoples of the world and 
eradicating nothing less than the 
Judeo-Christian way of life—including 
the sacred values on which it rests. 

Since the early days of its 64-year 
existence, the Soviet Union has em- 
ployed a Communist police apparatus 
to commit a continuous chain of the 
most treacherous violations of human 
rights ever recorded in history, sys- 
tematically killing a reported 60 mil- 
lion of its own people. This policy con- 
tinues as religious persecution, cultur- 
al deprivation, and social discrimina- 
tion against all nationalities under its 
domination is mercilessly enforced. 
Throughout the entire fabric of 
human life, the Soviet system seeks: 
First, to eliminate all national differ- 
ences; second, to subordinate the eco- 
nomic life of its citizens to the inter- 
ests of the State; third, to improve 
centralized administration and mili- 
tary control over each of its 15 Repub- 
lics; and fourth, to execute a policy of 
strict population control through the 
use of collaborators, the militia, and 
the KGB. 

Rather than creating a society for 
the liberated Marxistman, the Soviet 
Union has become “a prison of na- 
tions” destructive of all that is good. 
And, to make matters worse, these 
ideals of communism are exported 
beyond Soviet borders as the captive 
nations list continues to grow, the 
most recent addition being the former- 
ly free state of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Speaker, how is it that such a 
system—long since rejected scientifi- 
cally and now proven erroneously by 
experience—could spread to all parts 
of the world, great and small, ad- 
vanced and backward? The answer, 
perhaps, is too complex to grasp com- 
pletely. But part of the reason, to be 
sure, lies in the atmosphere of silence 
so long pervasive throughout much of 
the free world. 

The Soviet Union conducts one of 
the most sophisticated disinformation 
efforts the world has ever known. It 
makes use of pamphlets and reviews, 
of cinema, theater, and radio, of 
schools and universities. Little by little 
it penetrates all classes of people and 
even reaches the more intellectually 
advanced of the community with the 
result that few are aware of the poison 
which increasingly pervades their 
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minds and hearts. Aware of the uni- 
versal desire for peace, Soviet propa- 
gandists pretend to be the most zeal- 
ous promoters in the movement for 
world peace. At the same time, they 
stir up class warfare in small villages 
and towns throughout the underdevel- 
oped world, causing suffering and 
death. Knowing their system offers no 
internal guarantee of peace, they have 
recourse to unlimited armaments. 
Under various deceptive names, they 
establish organizations and periodicals 
with the sole purpose of carrying their 
ideals into quarters otherwise inacces- 
sible. They worm their way into free- 
dom-loving organizations and, without 
receding from their subversive princi- 
pals, they invite free men to collabo- 
rate with them in the realm of so- 
called humanitarianism and charity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to end this 
charade. It is time to denounce the 
Soviet system for what it truly is—a 
system in absolute conflict with the 
dignity and the freedom of man. 

I urge my colleagues to join me and 
cosponsor House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 191. 


OPPRESSION OF POLITICAL 
PRISONERS IN RUSSIA 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 111 and House 
Resolutions 152 and 193 voicing Amer- 
ican opposition to the Soviet Union's 
unjust imprisonment and mistreat- 
ment of Yuriy Shukhevych, Anatoly 
Shcharansky, and Yuri Badzyo and in- 
structing the President through his 
emissaries to make our concerns 
known to Soviet authorities. 

The 1975 Helsinki agreement, signed 
by the Soviet Union and the United 
States, charges signatory nations with 
the responsibility “to deal in a positive 
and humanitarian spirit with the ap- 
plications of persons who wish to be 
reunited with members of their 
family” and acknowledges the right of 
every nation to question the treatment 
of citizens of other countries. The fail- 
ure of the U.S.S.R. to uphold its com- 
mitments under international law, 
such as the Helsinki accords, can no 
longer be tolerated. 

Political prisoners of conscience 
have not only been denied permission 
to emigrate and to join their families 
abroad, but also, have been subjected 
to constant harassment, unjust impris- 
onment, and total disregard for their 
physical and mental health. Further- 
more, several others refuse to voice 
their opposition for fear of similar 
treatment or refusal of a possible 
future visa. Forced to live under such 
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conditions, these individuals cannot 
speak for themselves and consequent- 
ly, they need our help. 

The ailing Yuriy Shukhevych, con- 
victed for the so-called crime of refus- 
ing to denounce the ideals of Ukraini- 
an nationalism and deeds of his 
father, needs our help. Americans 
must forcefully urge the U.S.S.R. to 
provide proper medical care by releas- 
ing Shukhevych and by allowing him 
and his family to emigrate. 

Anatoly Shcharansky, a distin- 
guished political prisoner of con- 
science in declining health who was 
denied the right to emigrate to Israel, 
needs our help. 

Yuri Badzyo, also a Ukrainian na- 
tionalist, who was placed in a labor 
camp for his opposition to russifica- 
tion, needs our help. He and his family 
should no longer be denied their basic 
rights and freedoms because of their 
personal beliefs. 

I encourage my colleagues and other 
concerned groups such as the Greater 
New York Conference for Soviet 
Jewry to keep pressing for the release 
of these prisoners through letters, ral- 
lies, and other means. 

For the past several years I have 
been following the case of Ida Nudel 
whose release looks the most promis- 
ing. In 1971, Ida Nudel was denied per- 
mission to join her family in Israel 
and has since then been harassed, in- 
terrogated, and is now in exile in Sibe- 
ria and in poor health. She, too, needs 
our help. I personally adopted Ida 
Nudel as my Soviet Jewish Prisoner of 
Conscience and have been attempting 
to meet with various Soviet officials 
including Soviet Ambassador Andrei 
Dobrynin to urge her immediate re- 
lease. Letters have been sent to Presi- 
dent Reagan and to Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig to urge them to raise 
her case with the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko. 

In the name of human decency, I 
urge all of my colleagues to support 
fully all congressional resolutions 
which condemn the Soviet Union's 
harsh policy toward Soviet Jews and 
other dissidents. As the leader of the 
free world, it is imperative that we 
condemn such policy and continue our 
efforts to attain the release of Shu- 
khevych, Shcharansky, Badzyo, and 
Nudel, and hundreds of others who 
have been imprisoned for their be- 
liefs.@ 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
CUTBACKS 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I must 
rise in opposition to the Labor-HHS 
appropriations bill. Regretfully, this 
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bill fails to adequately fund one por- 
tion of the railroad retirement system. 
As a result, almost 400,000 railroad re- 
tirees will see their dual benefit com- 
ponent cutback by 21 percent starting 
today. 

The dual benefit component is de- 
signed to be financed by general reve- 
nues, unlike the rest of the system, 
which is designed to be financed by 
payroll taxes. It is estimated that an 
appropriation of $440 million for fiscal 
year 1982 is required to insure full 
dual benefit payments to all eligible 
recipients. Unfortunately, the Reagan 
administration has recommended an 
appropriation of only $350 million—re- 
sulting in a 21-percent cutback. To 
make matters worse, as he recently 
stated on television, President Reagan 
will recommend a further 12-percent 
cut in most appropriations. I am in- 
formed that the Reagan administra- 
tion will try to apply this further cut 
to the dual benefit appropriation. 

I am greatly distressd by these devel- 
opments. I have strongly urged the 
Appropriations Committee to reject 
the original cuts desired by the 
Reagan administration. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Appropriations Committee 
chose to stick with the original 
Reagan budget request, necessitating 
the 21 percent benefit cutback. I am 
hopeful the committee will not choose 
to adopt the additional 12-percent cut- 
back now urged by the administration. 

President Reagan promised the 
American people that he would main- 
tain a social safety net. Unfortunately, 
that safety net has been developing a 


lot of holes lately. This bill represents 
but another hole in that safety net.e 


IF NOT NOW—WHEN? 
HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, colum- 
nist George Will recently compared 
our Nation's economy to a Rubik’s 
cube: “It has six sides and you have to 
fix all six simultaneously.” Mr. Will 
points out that the Reagan adminis- 
tration is attempting to repair the 
economy by addressing itself to all the 
various components, instead of one 
only. For this, the administration 
should receive credit and high praise. 

Also, Wall Street Journal writer, 
Vermont Royster, hds penned a lucid 
and penetrating insight into our eco- 
nomic problem and the administra- 
tion's approach to resolving it. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully associate myself 
with Mr. Royster’s concluding assess- 
ment: 

I can’t assert with certainty—and neither 
can anyone else—that the Reagan program 
will at long last end a generation of infla- 
tion and put things right. * * * What can be 
said with certainty, however, is that past 
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policies—ever increasing Government spend- 
ing and deficits, constantly pumping out 
money and credit to pay for them—have led 
us to near disaster. * * * What's also plainly 
on the record is that no previous adminis- 
tration has had the courage to attack the 
problem boldly. Leading Democrats make 
no secret of their plans, once again in the 
White House, to return to all the policies 
that brought us to our present state. 


Mr. Speaker, in his recently televised 
speech, the President asked the ques- 
tion, “If not now—when?” I believe 
that the answer is never. Unless we 
now change course and the statist ap- 
proach to government, we will never 
do it. Going back to the bankrupt poli- 
cies of liberalism and socialism would 
be like rummaging in a magpie’s nest 
to stock a king’s treasury. It will not 
work. It will only further impoverish 
all Americans. The record is clear that 
liberal policies of the past decades 
have failed repeatedly to make that 
fragile and difficult journey from 
theory to reality. 

Mr. Speaker, though the job is a dif- 
ficult one indeed, the time to do it is 
now. If we do not make the hard 
choices, who ever will? It is time that 
we fully join the President’s efforts 
and reject what George Will has called 
the Scarlett O'Hara doctrine of gov- 
ernment: I will think about it tomor- 
row. 

The George Will and Vermont Roy- 
ster columns follow: 

KEEP CALM ABOUT REAGANOMICS; STOCKMAN’S 
DoInG a Goop JOB 
(By George F. Will) 

WASHINGTON.—The president dipped his 
pen in his enchanted ink and called the 
nation to order Thursday night. He did not 
again turn the public's bones to water—such 
raptures are for newlyweds, and hence are 
things of the past. But he did four useful 
things. 

At a moment of national nervousness, not 
to say neurosis, about economic arcana, the 
president came front and center to show (as 
E. M. Forster said) that “keeping calm and 
cheerful is one of one’s unshakable func- 
tions.” 

Second, he cauterized the Social Security 
issue, which could have turned the 1982 
election into a referendum on the Republi- 
can “attack” on Social Security. The pro- 
posal to put off painful choices until after a 
bipartisan study is mandatory politics 
(there being no moral obligation to walk off 
a cliff). It also is a venerable Washington 
tradition. It is a combination of the Scarlett 
O'Hara Doctrine of Government (‘I'll think 
about it tomorrow”) and the “Annie” Hy- 
pothesis (‘Tomorrow is always a day 
away"). 

FINANCIAL COMMUNITY WATCHES 

Third, the president reaffirmed his deter- 
mination to press for reductions in a range 
of other entitlement programs. An under- 
standably skeptical financial community is 
watching for evidence that government can 
modify promises that were made improvi- 
dently. And the financial community is 
watching for evidence that this president 
can avoid the paralysis that has afflicted 
most recent presidents. (The proposed 
AWACS sale is a threat to economic health 
because it may end with a presidential 
defeat that would be seen in financial as 
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well as diplomatic circles as evidence that 
the United States still is not be led by its 
president but by Congress, a fractious com- 
mittee of 535.) 

Fourth, the president focused attention 
on something the public understands and 
likes: cutting government payrolls. In this 
regard, it was interesting that the AFL-CIO, 
while staging “solidarity” rallies, does dem- 
onstrate class division—division within the 
labor movement. The division is between 
blue-collar workers and the “new class” 
white-collar workers of the public employ- 
ees’ unions. The latter are left-wing, shrill— 
and directly threatened by the president's 
program. Blue-collar workers know they pay 
taxes that pay for white-collar workers, 
with whom they feel something less than 
“solidarity.” Tennyson said Browning would 
die in white-tie and some people may think 
Reaganites wear black-tie when cutting the 
budget. But the public is a lot angrier about 
“bureaucrats” than about Betsy Blooming- 
dale’s parties. 

It is reported that many congressmen are 
not so much angry at David Stockman as 
they are “sick and tired” of him. That does 
them no credit. Perhaps never in American 
history has an executive branch appointee 
been so indispensable to so much. Had he 
not been available for his job, the presi- 
dent’s program would not have begun 
moving until May, and would not have 
moved far by next May. If the markets are 
jittery abut Reaganite action, imagine how 
they would be in the face of inaction—in a 
fifth year of drift. 

Some congressmen resent Stockman not 
because he is a constant bringer of bad news 
and poser of hard choices, but because he 
has risen above his—or their—station. 
Washington is a steep social pyramid, and 
many congressmen have little engines 
fueled by envy of a few who rise from ano- 
nymity—especially those whose rise is the 
merited result of industriousness in the 
service of imagination. 


THE ECONOMIC “CUBE” 


Stockman is guilty not only of precocity 
but of coherence, He understands that a 
great nation’s economy is like a Rubik’s 
Cube. It has six sides and you have to fix all 
six simultaneously. Congress is almost sys- 
tematically incoherent, unable (when not 
just unwilling) to consider how one thing 
leads to, or is connected to, two thousand 
others. 

Stockman is the sharp chisel the presi- 
dent needed for sculpting new politics from 
the granite of government inertia. Like a 
chisel, Stockman is sharp because he is 
narrow at the cutting edge. That is not to 
say he is intellectually narrow. He has re- 
flected more profoundly than most about 
broad questions of social policy. To say he is 
narrow at his cutting edge is just to say he 
is, of necessity, tightly focused. Cutting is 
his job. 

A chisel takes a pounding, and wears out. 
But that outcome is, I pray, a long way off, 
and before it happens Stockman will have 
set a standard of public service at which 
most subsequent servants will shoot in vain. 

“Everything,” said Dostoyevsky, “seems 
stupid when it fails.” Reagan's program will 
seem stupid if (which I do not expect) it 
fails. Meanwhile, some of Stockman's critics 
resemble the British cavalry officer who 
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was said to be so stupid even some of his 
fellow officers noticed. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 30, 
1981) 


THINKING THINGS OVER 
THE SCREAMS OF PAIN 
(By Vermont Royster) 

If not the Reagan administration—who? 

If not now—when? 

Those two questions are reported to have 
been put by President Reagan himself 
before his assembled Cabinet as they were 
discussing the twin problems raised by his 
anti-inflation program, how to deal with the 
political pressure caused by high interest 
rates and the resistance to further cuts in 
government spending. 

They are both painful questions but they 
will not go away. 

For more than a generation we have been 
plagued by an inflation, mounting year by 
year, relentlessly eroding the value of the 
people’s money and savings. The cause is 
rooted in ever-growing government deficits, 
carelessly accepted by past administrations, 
and by unthinking efforts to “pay for” them 
by in effect printing dollar bills. 

By November a year ago, the consequenc- 
es could no longer be hidden as the rate of 
dollar depreciation rose to double-digit fig- 
ures. People decided they had “had 
enough.” They chose Ronald Reagan over 
then President Carter because Mr. Carter, 
while promising four years earlier to 
achieve a balanced budget by 1980, failed to 
carry out his promise. In his four years, the 
deficits rose and the inflation rate doubled. 

So whatever else may be argued about the 
“mandate” President Reagan received in 
that election, there can be no doubt that 
shrinking the government's budget and 
halting inflation were clearly writ. Along 
with this was a hope the new President 
could also reduce the people’s taxes, not 
only to ease personal burdens but to in- 
crease savings for long-overdue investment. 

Mr. Reagan also promised another over- 
due correction, the repair of our defenses. 
This, too, met with people’s approval. Had 
this not been the case the Congress, includ- 
ing many Democrats, would not have so 
speedily endorsed the Reagan program. 

Now we all, the President as well as the 
people, are finding that to painful questions 
there are only painful answers. Interest 
rates, already high, remain so. The cuts in 
the budget, though large by any past stand- 
ards, have begun to seem insufficient. More 
will have to be made. 

There's no use pretending this will not 
hurt even more. Cutting defense will run 
counter to one of the President's promises, 
although it’s worth noting that defense 
spending will still be higher than before. 
Cutting anything else in the budget will 
necessarily eat into domestic programs im- 
portant to one or another segment of our 
population. 

What the President has to face, then, is 
that some of his desires conflict with others. 
What the rest of us have to face is that 
there is no way—no way at all—to end a 
generation of inflation without anguish. 

As a nation, we are much like a person ad- 
dicted to some narcotic. When at last he rec- 
ognizes that the drug habit is ruining him 
(until he recognizes that, there’s no hope of 
cure) there's still no easy way back to 
health, whether he tries to kick the habit 
gradually or by the “cold turkey” method. 
The latter offers the greater shock but is 
more quickly done. The former drags the 
pains out interminably. 
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So with our efforts to end inflation and 
the stagnant economy its brought with it. It 
might be possible, though politically diffi- 
cult, to slow the government's spending and 
restrain the printing of money little by 
little, year by year. That is what Presidents 
Nixon and Ford tried to do; that is what 
President Carter promised to do. The result 
we know. The inflation rate today is higher 
than when each of these Presidents came to 
office. 

President Reagan chose a more drastic 
course. While reducing taxes in an effort to 
increase savings available for investment, he 
hewed heavily at the government’s budget 
and encouraged the Federal Reserve to keep 
a tight rein on the money supply. 

This has brought screams of pain from 
those with an interest in various segments 
of the government's budget. It hasn’t—yet— 
brought down those high interest rates. 

But miracles hardly ever happen, and 
that’s what it would have been if all the 
pains had vanished so quickly. The Reagan 
program has been in place only since mid- 
summer and autumn has just begun. Some 
of that program isn’t yet in effect; the tax 
cuts begin only with October. 

Even so there have been some faint signs 
of improvement. The inflation rate has 
stopped rising, actually turned down a bit. 
The same is true of interest rates, although 
in both cases the change seems miniscule. 
Foreign markets, if not our own, have taken 
notice. The dollar is stronger today than a 
year ago against the world’s major curren- 
cies, The improvement is just not enough to 
ease our impatience. 

I can’t assert with certainty—and neither 
can anyone else—that the Reagan program 
will at long last end a generation of infla- 
tion and put things right. Whether we or 
the President wish it, there will probably 
have to be more drastic budget cuts, includ- 
ing some in the defense program, before we 
have got our financial house in order. Then 
we'll have to wait a time before we can 
judge the results. 

What can be said with certainty, however, 
is that past policies—ever increasing govern- 
ment spending and deficits, constantly 
pumping out money and credit to pay for 
them—have led us to near disaster. On that, 
the record is plain. 

What’s also plainly on the record is that 
no previous administration has had the 
courage to attack the problem boldly. Lead- 
ing Democrats make no secret of their 
plans, once again in the White House, to 
return to all the policies that brought us to 
our present state. 

Hence the questions. If not the Reagan 
administration, who? If not now, when? To 
each, I’m afraid, our political history gives 
depressing answers.@ 


OVERSIGHT SHEDS ITS 
OVERCOAT 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope that oversight is at last 
emerging from its plain brown wrap- 
per. 

This is the case, judging from the 
testimony and lively panel discussions 
by Members at the series of hearings 
on oversight conducted by the Rules 
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Subcommittee on the Legislative Proc- 
ess. 

Reconciliation brought home to us 
this session the vulnerability of the 
congressional budget process. It also 
highlighted the potentially useful role 
that oversight can play in shoring up 
that beleaguered and abused proce- 
dure. 

A solid background of systematic 
oversight would be a help to decision- 
making in the normal course of the 
authorization process, Under the pres- 
sures of a reconciliation such as the 
one we just experienced, prior over- 
sight could be a critical factor in 
making intelligent program and policy 
choices. 

Improved congressional oversight 
can also help us attack the problem we 
face of limited Federal revenues and 
scarce resources. It is only thrifty com- 
monsense in difficult times to take a 
fresh look at what you have to work 
with—to patch up, renovate, and make 
the most of what you have. 

Concentrated oversight can scour 
out waste in ineffective Federal pro- 
grams and bring out the shine in the 
good ones. 

The subcommittee has before it sev- 
eral proposals that are designated to 
improve oversight. 

In our hearings, we have been solic- 
iting Members’ opinions particularly 
on a new proposal for an oversight 
season. House Resolution 218, intro- 
duced by the Honorable Tosy Mor- 
FETT, provides for an experimental 
oversight season in January 1982. 
Before the committees begin their reg- 
ular business, they would devote 3 
weeks to oversight hearings. There 
would be no other legislative business. 

The subcommittee is also consider- 
ing H.R. 2, the Sunset Act, introduced 
by the Honorable JAMEs J. BLANCHARD; 
H.R. 58, the Sunset Review Act, intro- 
duced by the Honorable BUTLER DER- 
RICK and me; and section 1, the over- 
sight portion of House Resolution 100, 
the Committee Improvement Amend- 
ments Act, introduced by the Honora- 
ble TRENT Lott, ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. 

To describe these briefly: H.R. 2 
would bar spending funds for pro- 
grams and eliminate tax expenditures 
unless these are reviewed and 
reauthorized at least once in a 10-year 
period. 

H.R. 58 is an amalgam of what I be- 
lieve to be the best features of H.R. 2 
and other oversight-related bills of 
past Congresses, but the House would 
vote on the termination of programs; 
they would not expire automatically. 

Section 1 of House Resolution 100 
requires the Government Operations 
Committee to review oversight plans 
of the authorizing committees, hold 
hearings on these agendas, and fash- 
ion committee plans into a resolution 
to bring to the floor. 
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As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased that sO many Members 
have brought their ideas and over- 
sight-related bills to our hearings. We 
have welcomed the testimony thus far 
of Representatives BERKLEY BEDELL, 
JIM BLANCHARD, JACK BROOKS, LEON 
PANETTA, and PATRICIA SCHROEDER. 

We have another hearing scheduled 
Friday, October 2, at 10 a.m., in H-313. 
This is a bipartisan venture. TRENT 
Lotr and I encourage all interested 
Members to please call the subcommit- 
tee office, extension 5-1037, for de- 
tails. We will continue these rewarding 
sessions for some weeks to come.@® 


A BIG BIRD IN HAND 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
C-5A plane is the present backbone of 
our rapid deployment force. Plans are 
again afoot to build the so-called C-X 
plane for the rapid deployment force. 
As yet, no one knows how much that 
plane will cost exactly or when it will 
be ready. What is known is that the C- 
5A plane can do the job of heavy lift 
and that the quickest way to secure 
additional reliable airlift is to reopen 
the C-5A assembly line in Marietta, 
Ga. In this connection, an editorial by 
the Derus Media Service agrees with 
this stand. I include it at this point for 
the edification of my colleagues. 
A Bic BIRD In HAND 


Just about all of us are aware of two sig- 
nificant facts regarding this nation’s de- 
fense problems: (1) there is an obvious 
shortage of airlift capacity and (2) the de- 
mands for defense equipment far exceed the 
money available. 

It doesn’t take an expert to realize that in 
order to correct our airlift deficiency we 
need “the mostest, fastest and cheapest.” 

Haven't we been here before? Back in the 
mid-1960s it was recognized that emphasis 
had to be placed on strengthening the rapid 
deployment capability of conventional mili- 
tary forces to any trouble spot on earth. We 
need an airlift capability to move the out- 
sized fire power of the U.S. Army to contin- 
gency areas at established bases and sub- 
standard airfields in every corner of the 
world. 

The solution to that problem was the C- 
5A Galaxy. The C-5A has been doing just 
that job for more than eleven years. It has 
carried outsized military equipment around 
the world quickly and efficiently—items 
that no other aircraft in existence can 
carry. The aircraft's vital role in blunting 
the North Vietnamese offensive in 1972 and 
in rushing urgently needed equipment to 
Israel in the 1973 Yom Kippur War served 
notice to the world that long-range airlift of 
the heaviest firepower could turn the tide of 
battle. 

The C-5A has demonstrated the flexibility 
to transport not only all the biggest and 
heaviest units in the Army and Marines 
Corps inventory, but also the people to op- 
erate them. And it can carry huge loads of 
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palletized cargo over long distances into 
major airports or rudimentary strips. Forces 
deployed to foreign lands can rest assured 
they will have the backing of today’s 
modern weaponry due to the capabilities of 
this huge aircraft. 

The problem is there are only 77 C-5As 
available to face today’s tasks. 

With great foresight, the U.S. Air Force 
preserved the tooling used to build the origi- 
nal fleet of C-5A airlifters. This forward- 
looking step could save the nation consider- 
able money, money that could be directed to 
other strategic programs. It offers us an op- 
portunity to expand our airlift capacity in 
“the mostest, fastest and cheapest" way 
possible. 

Why not build more C-5As?@ 


THE 25TH REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1956, Soviet troops invaded 
Hungary. Although this event oc- 
curred 25 years ago, the stark memo- 
ries of young children fighting tanks 
for the cause of freedom, of families 
fleeing their burning homes, of hero- 
ism against impossible odds will never 
be diminished by the passage of time. 
These memories are at once the 
images and realities of an event that 
captured the world’s attention 25 
years ago and have not been forgotten. 
On this, the 25th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution, I am proud to 
recognize the brave people of Hunga- 
ry, who gave their lives for the cause 
of freedom on the streets of Budapest 
25 years ago and to those people, both 
inside and outside of Hungary who 
continue to pay homage to that revo- 
lution and who look to the day when 
the Hungarian people will be free to 
determine their own destiny. Their 
strong sense of nationalism and desire 
for freedom from outside oppression is 
an inspiration to all people. 

The Hungarian Revolution is one of 
those ironic moments of history in 
which success is mixed with tragedy, 
euphoria with sadness, freedom with 
oppression. For a few brief, but won- 
derful days, the Hungarian people 
basked in the climate of new found 
freedom. Just like the people of 
Poland today, Hungary in October 
1956 was a nation groping toward lib- 
eralization. Its people were united, its 
nationalism swelling. As one observer 
said: “It was as though a nation which 
for centuries has boasted proudly of 
its patriotism has suddenly awakened 
from a nightmare.” People long afraid 
of spies among friends stood in the 
streets talking and laughing with each 
other. While this year marks the 25th 
anniversary of the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary, it also marks the 25th anni- 
versary of Hungary’s brief period of 
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freedom. This is why our event in the 
Lehigh Valley both commemorates 
and celebrates 1956. We commemorate 
the sacrifice, the dead, the sorrow, the 
loss. We celebrate the heroism, the 
spirit, the kindling of the flame of 
freedom, the joy. 

I am proud to represent, in the U.S. 
Congress, an area rich in ethnic cul- 
ture and tradition. The Lehigh Valley 
of Pennsylvania has greatly benefited 
from the many nationalities who have 
settled there and who have added to 
the culture and personality of our 
community. In Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, and the surrounding commu- 
nities live many families whose knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Hun- 
garian Revolution has not been gained 
through books, films or stories. Their 
understanding is a personal one—they 
were there. Today, 25 years later, 
many of these people are still search- 
ing for understanding as to why their 
hopes and aspirations were so brutally 
crushed, why their friends were con- 
sumed by armored legions of the 
Soviet Army, and why their country is 
still forced to live under a government 
that stifles freedom. 

As one whose father was born in 
Hungary and having been nurtured in 
its culture and rooted in its traditions, 
I share the feelings of my many Hun- 
garian neighbors in the Lehigh Valley 
when looking back to 1956. These are 
the people who look back to the events 
in October 1956 with a feeling of pride 
and sadness. These memories will be 
the inheritance of each generation of 
Hungarians, a symbol of their past 
and a challenge for their future. 
Whenever any man or woman stands 
up against Communist tyranny; no 
matter how impossible the odds, at 
that very moment the free Hungarian 
nation lives again. The heaviest 
hammer and the sharpest sickle can- 
not change that, and never will. And 
we shall do our part to keep the candle 
of freedom burning—commemorating 
and celebrating—by remembering each 
year the legacy of 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to inform 
my colleagues that many of my 
friends and neighbors from the Lehigh 
Valley will be joining with me in a spe- 
cial celebration and commemoration 
of the Hungarian Revolution on Octo- 
ber 25 in Northampton, Pa. This is the 
third annual commemoration of this 
event and I am glad to have helped in 
organizing it. Besides the comeraderie, 
music, dancing, singing, food, cos- 
tumes, and good cheer, our thoughts 
will be focused on that time when a 
light flickered in the darkness only to 
be blown out by a cold and harsh 
wind.e 
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REVENUE BOND RULING 
IMPEDES POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. BERKLEY BEDELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury Department issued Revenue 
Ruling 81-216 on August 24. Many of 
us in the Congress have protested that 
rule, noting that it has the effect of 
extinguishing a number of State and 
local programs that help finance the 
development of small businesses and 
family farms. 

Recently, I have become aware of 
another calamitous effect of Revenue 
Ruling 81-216. The small issue bonds 
that are the target of the ruling in- 
creasingly have been used to help fi- 
nance environmental protection ef- 
forts by small businesses. These bonds 
have been successfully coupled with 
the SBA's pollution control loan guar- 
antee program to provide an effective 
financing mechanism for small firms 
that are installing pollution abate- 
ment equipment. 

The recent Treasury Department 
ruling appears likely to undermine 
both the pollution control bond and 
the SBA pollution control loan guar- 
antee programs. Those programs are 
authorized by statute and have been 
reaffirmed by Congress as recently as 
the budget resolution we passed just 
this summer. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp a letter I received from the 
Council of Pollution Control Financ- 
ing Agencies. This letter clearly spells 
out the adverse effect Revenue Ruling 
81-216 will have on small business ef- 
forts to comply with Federal and State 
requirements for improvement in the 
quality of our environment. 

The letter raises another very im- 
portant point. The Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling disrupts ongoing State 
and local programs throughout the 
United States. Governors from the 
Midwest and the Northwest have peti- 
tioned President Reagan to rescind 
the rule. The letter I have here notes 
that several Governors have talked to 
the President personally about this 
issue. Yet this bureaucratic action, 
which was taken without any hearings 
or opportunity for public comment, re- 
mains intact. 

This is hardly an auspicious start for 
the President's proposal for new feder- 
alism. That program, you may recall, 
is his pledge to turn over to the States 
the primary responsibility for pro- 
grams such as local economic develop- 
ment and pollution control. Unfortu- 
nately, the Treasury Department 
seems to have decided to pursue a dif- 
ferent course with its recent ruling, as 
it is taking away from the States the 
financing tools they need to carry out 
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development and pollution control 
plans involving small businesses. 

Yesterday, I sent to Treasury Secre- 
tary Regan a letter signed by two 
dozen Members of the House, urging 
that he revoke Revenue Ruling 81- 
216. Included among the signers of 
that letter are WES WATKINS, chair- 
man of the bipartisan Congressional 
Rural Caucus, PARREN MITCHELL, 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and Jo— McDaps, ranking mi- 
nority member on Small Business. It is 
my sincere hope that the administra- 
tion recognizes this as a true indica- 
tion of the broad and widespread con- 
gressional concern over the ruling. 

Congressional hearings are being 
scheduled and legislation already is 
being circulated for cosponsors. None 
of this would be necessary if the 
Treasury Department officials simply 
acknowledge that they made a mistake 
and then go back to the drawing 
board. I hope they come to their 
senses soon, before too much damage 
is done to the small business and 
family farm communities. 

At this point in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the text of a letter from Mr. 
Ronald Bean, president of the Council 
of Pollution Control Financing Agen- 
cies. 

The letter follows: 


COUNCIL OF POLLUTION CONTROL 
FINANCING AGENCIES, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1981. 

Representative BERKLEY BEDELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and 
Environment, Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BEDELL: I am writing on behalf 
of the state and local agencies who comprise 
the Council of Pollution Control Financing 
Agencies in support of your opposition to 
Revenue Ruling 81-216, issued by the Treas- 
ury Department August 24, 1981. 

The ability to aggregate small issue bonds 
is a key to providing sorely needed capital 
for small businesses who are faced with the 
cost of meeting environmental mandates. 
Council member agencies, who work for the 
increased availability of financing to 
achieve national environmental goals, have 
strongly supported the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s Pollution Control Loan Guar- 
antee Program, which has an outstanding 
record of providing the necessary guaran- 
tees for small business pollution control 
loans. 

The Congress recognized this when, with 
the support of your committee, it increased 
the ceiling of this program as part of the 
first budget resolution. It should be noted 
that due to the modest fees to SBA, and the 
excellent track record of the program, it 
constitutes a net addition to the Federal 
treasury. 

The impact of the revenue ruling is to un- 
dermine the efforts of the state and local 
agencies who compromise the Council, and 
who have in many cases made great efforts 
to seek out small businesses to inform them 
of this program, and then to guide them 
through the complexities of securing the fi- 
nancing they need to comply with pollution 
control orders. 

The Congress, in establishing this pro- 
gram, recognized that aggregating financ- 
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ings into umbrella financings under the 
SBA guarantee would be a key to its success 
and provided for that to occur. The Treas- 
ury ruling seems to fly in the face of statu- 
tory language, but that has not dissuaded 
the department from its efforts. 

I must also comment on the unbending re- 
sponse of the Administration to the appeal 
of a delegation of governors who met with 
the President and voiced their concern over 
the ruling. After being told the ruling would 
be withdrawn, they later learned that it is 
being replaced by a proposed regulation, 
backdated to August 24, so that the freeze 
will continue in effect throughout the 
period of proposal and comment. 

You are well aware of the impact on other 
financings which this policy threatens. You 
should additionally be aware that when pol- 
lution control mandates are in question, 
small firms face deadlines which prevent 
them from waiting for other financing to 
become available, or for market rates to go 
down. If these firms cannot manage to 
structure financings to fit the straitjacket 
imposed without warning by the revenue 
ruling, they will face stark decisions on 
whether to continue facilities, and jobs. 

I am enclosing specific examples of how 
firms have been aided in the attached state- 
ment, given before hearings on the program 
earlier this year in the U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

Although the Council will support legisla- 
tive efforts to overturn the ruling, we feel 
that what has been done administratively 
can be undone the same way, far more 
quickly. Therefore, I want to let you know 
of our backing for your letter to Secretary 
Regan, and our availability for any further 
information and other assistance we can 
provide. 

Sincerely, 


RONALD BEAN, President.e 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 
FOR INMATES 


HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, a law 
enacted by the 96th Congress, which 
prohibits prison inmates from social 
security disability payments, has not 
been fully implemented by the Social 
Security Administration. We passed 
Public Law 96-473 (codified at 42 
U.S.C. 423(f)(1)) because we believed 
that the basic purposes of the social 
security program are not served by the 
unrestricted payment of benefits to in- 
mates. The disability program exists 
to provide a continuing source of 
monthly income to those whose earn- 
ings are cut off because they have suf- 
fered a disability. The need for this 
source of income is clearly absent in 
the case of an individual who is being 
maintained at public expense in 
prison. Having witnessed and support- 
ed the passage of this bill, I am ap- 
palled at this obstruction of the intent 
and instructions of Congress. If this 
law had been enforced, the adminis- 
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tration would have saved an estimated 
$16 million in 1981 alone. 

The Social Security Administration’s 
failure to implement the act results 
from a direct conflict between two 
Federal laws. Today I have introduced 
a bill that would remedy this conflict 
and carry out our existing congression- 
al mandate. My distinguished col- 
league of the other body, Senator 
MaLcoLM WALLop, introduced an iden- 
tical bill in the Senate today. 

To locate exempted inmates, the 
Social Security Administration must 
compare its list of recipients with a 
Justice Department list of Federal 
prisoners. A name appearing on both 
lists would indicate a prisoner receiv- 
ing benefits in violation of Federal 
law. This process, however, has never 
transpired because the Justice Depart- 
ment cannot release its list of prison- 
ers without violating the consent re- 
quirement of the Privacy Act, 5 U.S.C. 
552a. 

My amendment would exempt the 
agency supplying information to the 
Social Security Administration from 
the Privacy Act for the narrow pur- 
pose of enforcing Public Law 96-473. 
The bill maintains the protections of 
the Privacy Act by subjecting the 
Social Security Administration to its 
restrictions. Finally, the amendment is 
retroactive. The retroactive provisions 
will protect the agencies from a 
planned transfer of the list based on 
an OMB determination that such a 
transfer is in compliance with the 
spirit of Public Law 96-473. This trans- 
fer will likely be challenged in litiga- 
tion under the Privacy Act, and my 
bill will affirm the finding of the 
OMB. 

Mr. Speaker, the social security pro- 
gram needs our support. Our elderly 
citizens are justly concerned about all 
the talk with respect to cuts in social 
security. This is one cut that can be 
made without impact on those who 
have paid into the system for a life- 
time, and it must be considered first, 
before debate proceeds on any others. 
This amendment will bring the pro- 
gram closer to its basic purpose. The 
bill extricates misused funds and re- 
serves them for qualified recipients. I 
invite my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this measure and insuring 
its rapid passage in Congress. The bill 
is a reaffirmation of our decision in 
the 96th Congress and a healthy and 
necessary improvement to the social 
security system.@ 
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A POSITIVE BLUEPRINT FOR 
LABOR MANAGEMENT COOP- 
ERATION 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


èe Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come to debunk the myth that the 
interests of labor unions are invariably 
opposed to the interests of manage- 
ment. Labor and business, after all, 
have a common interest in making 
firms more profitable by avoiding an- 
tagonistic confrontations and by im- 
proving the quality of life of workers. 
They have a common interest in eco- 
nomic programs that foster business 
expansion, job creation, and better 
real wages. 

One individual who has a vivid per- 
ception of the shared goals of workers 
and managers is Ben Fischer, a sea- 
soned and able professional in the 
field of labor relations, whose exten- 
sive experience includes service as a di- 
rector of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation and as a high-ranking official 
of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. In an article in Business Week, 
Mr. Fischer tells us that “warfare was 
yesterday’s agenda.” The interests of 
both labor and management are better 
served by a collective bargaining proc- 
ess that is based on cooperation rather 
than conflict: 

Instead of a union making demands and a 
company making offers, collective bargain- 
ing should be a continuing study of prob- 
lems and needs. 

Such a cooperative atmosphere can 
bring to workers the job satisfaction 
they seek and simultaneously generate 
the boosts in productivity that Ameri- 
can management yearns for. I com- 
mend Mr. Fischer’s insightful article 
to my colleagues as a blueprint for 
successful labor-management relations 
in the future. 

The article follows: 

TAKING COMBAT OUT OF LABOR RELATIONS 

(By Ben Fischer) 

Collective bargaining in the 1980s must 
evolve from a form of warfare into the 
means for governing the workplace with re- 
spect to wage matters, working conditions, 
and those items that relate to the work 
force. We -have an opportunity to institu- 
tionalize a form of private government, 
uniquely American and free of government 
domination. 

The labor-management relationship has 
been moving toward a structure that legis- 
lates (the formation of the contract terms), 
administers (day-to-day implementation of 
its terms), and adjudicates (through the 
grievance procedure). In fact, the final step 
in resolving complaints of violation of the 
contract is being placed in the hands of pri- 
vately selected and privately paid judges. 
The labor relations judicial process is called 
arbitration. 

The development of this government is a 
logical and essential response to our soci- 
ety’s economic needs. The warfare and hos- 
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tility that have typified most of the nation’s 
bargaining history are luxuries our society 
can no longer afford. What we need are 
strong unions, self-assured, secure and capa- 
ble of serving as cooperative partners in the 
labor-management relationship. What we 
need is management genuinely willing to 
accept unions and their role as full partners 
in the labor-management relationship. 

This seems to be the gradual development 
of our own history and experience. It has 
become urgent, however, because of exter- 
nal problems such as foreign penetration of 
our markets, intensified domestic competi- 
tion, inadequate capital investment, and the 
scourge of inflation. 


A SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


The dramatic response has been a series 
of programs for cooperation to improve pro- 
ductivity, to improve the quality of work 
life, and to resist foreign competition. If 
these programs are to be effective over a 
period of time, they must take place in a 
collective bargaining environment that is 
supportive. Workers are unlikely to have 
high morale and constructive interests in 
improved performance while they are en- 
gaged in periodic or incessant combat. 

The key to the 1980s may well be more at- 
tention to how bargaining is carried on. If 
warfare is not the name of the game, then 
the institutions of combat should be dis- 
placed by new ways more conducive to effec- 
tuate cooperative rule making, administra- 
tion, and arbitration. 

What might these new ways be? All we 
can do is indicate some general consider- 
ations because collective bargaining must 
vary widely in response to the infinite com- 
binations of circumstances that exist 
throughout our economy. 

The notion of a union making demands 
and a company making offers is counterpro- 
ductive. It persists because of inertia. Some 
of the most successful relationships have 
long since abandoned this route. 

Instead, parties should bring their prob- 
lems and needs to each other. The bargain- 
ing table should be the place for thorough 
exploration of the matters brought there. 
In fact, such exploration should take place 
long before a contract expires so that facts 
and opinions can be gathered in a responsi- 
ble and, if possible, a joint manner. 

The object is not to win but to reach 
agreements that best serve the needs of the 
enterprise and the workers. The wide varie- 
ty of issues that now occupy the attention 
of bargainers makes agreement difficult to 
achieve, but the demand-offer route in- 
creases the difficulty, complicates the proc- 
ess of balancing the issues, and, too often, 
leaves unsettled or badly settled issues that 
have substantial impact on all concerned. 


WHAT WORKERS WANT 


The process whereby representatives meet 
and exchange proposals and finally come up 
with agreement often ignores the opinions 
and knowledge of the constituents. This is 
especially true on the union side. 

The issues that concern workers are no 
longer the simple matter of how much. As 
workers increase ther income, they can 
afford to become concerned about other 
matters, including quality of life at the 
workplace. These workers do not react to a 
settlement only in terms of how much but 
express great concern over a wide array of 
other issues. 

The bargainers of both sides have to ap- 
preciate that the worker of the ‘80s is not 
like his predecessor. Therefore, the repre- 
sentatives must know what goes on and 
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must develop channels of ongoing consulta- 
tion, not only to keep people informed but 
also to test out various proposals. By the 
time agreement is reached, a substantial 
consensus should already be assured. 
Springing an agreement on the members to 
see if it meets their approval confuses and 
defeats the objective of achieving a fair and 
useful settlement. 

And, finally, collective bargaining does not 
stop with the signing of an agreement. The 
parties have the job of assuring the proper 
implementation of its terms and an effi- 
cient, fair means of handling grievances. 

Grievances do not do harm. Failure to ad- 
dress them is the culprit. If the parties ap- 
proach settlement without hostility, most 
grievances will be resolved fairly and 
promptly. Those that go to arbitration will 
be handled not as lawsuits but as matters 
that both parties want settled fairly. 

In this kind of atmosphere, the labor- 
management community can address the 
many problems that plague companies and 
unions. High morale is essential to high 
levels of performance. An ongoing coopera- 
tive atmosphere can unleash the ideas and 
energies of workers and provide our econo- 
my with needed productivity boosts. 

Warfare was yesterday’s agenda. Aggres- 
sive achievement of effective performance 
and satisfied workers is the need for the 
*80s.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS—CHILE—TER- 
RORISM IN THE NATION'S CAP- 
TIAL 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, with an 
exquisite sense of timing, the Pinochet 
regime in Chile cleared three ex-intel- 
ligence officers of all charges of the 
1976 bombing murders of Orlando Le- 
telier and Ronni Karpen Moffitt. It 
was 5 years, almost to the day, since 
the terrorist crime in the Nation’s 
Capital. The Chilean Government 
neatly wrapped up the case by expel- 
ling the Letelier family’s defense at- 
torney, Mr. Jaime Castillo Velasco, 
from the country. Mr. Castillo was 
also the president of the Chilean 
Human Rights Commission, an organi- 
zation which documents continued tor- 
ture and repression in Chile. 

In its eagerness to improve relations 
with the Pinochet government, the 
Reagan administration has abandoned 
any further pursuit of justice in the 
Letelier/Moffitt murders and turned a 
blind eye to continued gross violations 
of human rights in Chile. 

Remembering the most heinous act 
of terrorism in America, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the following arti- 
cle by Colman McCarthy which ap- 
peared in the September 27, 1981, 
Washington Post: 

A Crime To REMEMBER 
(Colman McCarthy) 

Tourists to the nation’s capital have a new 

monument to visit, one worthier than most. 
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At Sheridan Circle, on the Embassy Row 
section of Massachusetts Avenue, a beauti- 
fully crafted granite and bronze memorial 
to Orlando Letelier and Ronni Moffitt now 
graces the scene. 

Five years ago this month both were slain 
at the circle while driving to work at the In- 
stitute for Policy Studies. A bomb had been 
planted in Letelier’s car on orders, it was to 
be charged later, from the secret police of 
Chile. Letelier had been a senior diplomat 
in the democratically elected Allende gov- 
ernment that was violently overthrown in 
1973 with the help of the CIA. Mrs. Moffitt, 
whose husband was in the back seat and 
survived the blast, was 25, a former teacher 
and from a Jewish family in New Jersey. 

A few days before the fifth anniversary of 
her husband's assassination, Isabel Letelier 
received a visitor in the living room of her 
Washington home. She talked about her 
four sons, her goals as the director of the 
Committee for Human Rights in Chile and 
the violence—open and hidden—that the 
Pinochet regime continues to inflict on her 
homeland. 

A conversation with Mrs. Letelier offers 
the chance, initially, to enjoy an oral 
memoir of Chile’s culture. Motioning to a 
brightly colored hand-woven mural of a 
Chilean countryside, she explains that it 
was made by peasant women at a rural 
center in Isla Negra. The center was once 
supported by Pablo Neruda, Chile’s Nobel 
laureate poet, whose home was ransacked 
after his death in late September 1973 when 
the military dictators took power. 

Without the context of Chile’s rich cul- 
ture, it is impossible to understand Mrs. Le- 
telier's passionate love of her country. She 
tells of a new wave of “cultural repression” 
ordered by the junta through “a law which 
eliminates advanced study of the human- 
ities and social studies in the public univer- 
sities.” 

Damage done to a people’s culture is less 
easy to detect than the violence inflicted on 
citizens themselves. But despite the Pino- 
chet regime’s effort to gussy its image and 
the Reagan administration’s eagerness for 
diplomatic quietness about authoritarian 
excesses, reports persist about this damage. 

In February, a resolution passed by the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights told of 
the “continuation of the state of emergency 
{in Chile], the increase in the number of de- 
tentions . . . banishments and cases of tor- 
ture, ill-treatment and unexplained deaths.” 

A month after Ambassador Jeane Kirk- 
patrick visited Chile in August for some 
public chumming with President Pinochet, 
Amnesty International declared that “tor- 
ture still appears to be a systematic part of 
official policy. There are consistent reports 
of electric shock being applied for hours to 
the most sensitive parts of the prisoners’ 
bodies. . . . In other cases, squirting water 
at high pressure into body orifices, burning 
with cigarettes, rape and other sexual abuse 
are used.” 

Not one to talk about electric shockers or 
high pressure hoses even when the dictators 
are thousands of miles aways, Kirkpatrick 
apparently didn’t upset Pinochet by getting 
finicky about the details of torture when he 
was directly in front of her. She said her 
conversation with him had been “most 
pleasant.” 

In her living room, Mrs. Letelier spoke 
ironically of how pleasant Pinochet surely 
found the Kirkpatrick visit and her desire 
to “normalize” relations between the 
Reagan administration and the junta: 
“When she left, a very heavy repression fol- 
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lowed. For example, they expelled the presi- 
dent of the commission for human rights, 
Mr. Jaime Castillo Velasco." Three other 
opposition politicians were also ordered to 
leave. 

The grief that Mrs. Letelier still carries 
about the assassination of her husband is 
something she bears privately. What is 
public, though, and what cries out to be 
shared by everyone, is her anger over the 
Reagan administration’s warm regard for 
the Chilean regime. 

Two people were slain—one an American 
citizen—on a street in Washington, and the 
Kirkpatrick answer is that “outstanding 
questions” about this unsolved crime should 
not spoil a north-south friendship. 

If that’s so, how many killings in Wash- 
ington, and how much more torture in 
Chile, will it take before the United States 
expresses its disgust and says enough? 


BROYHILL ANNOUNCES RE- 
SULTS OF ANNUAL QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 19 years, I have been submit- 
ting an annual opinion questionnaire 
to my constituents. The return rate 
this year indicates that the people 
back home are more interested in the 
important issues now than in the past, 
at least, that is the case if the re- 
turned questionnaires are any indica- 
tion. 

At least 50 percent more people re- 
turned their opinions to me in Wash- 
ington this year than during the past 
several. We have been receiving about 
16,000 responses; however, we have 
gotten more than 24,000 this year, and 
they are still arriving each day in our 
Washington office. 

I believe people are more interested 
in what goes on in Washington now 
than they used to be. They also feel 
that their Representatives in Wash- 
ington are more willing to listen to 
their viewpoints than possibly in the 
past. 

Those who responded are strong ad- 
vocates of the death penalty, nuclear 
power, increased defense spending, 
workfare programs, military drafts, 
and no trade with Iran. 

By a smaller margin, they support 
the ending of Saturday mail delivery, 
a temporary reduced minimum wage 
for teenagers, and they oppose a single 
6-year term for the President. 

As I expected, the respondents were 
almost evenly divided on the contro- 
versial abortion question, which was 
stated, “Do you favor a constitutional 
amendment that would prohibit all 
abortions except when the life of a 
mother is at stake?” The “no” answers 
received 12,041 votes or 50.7 percent; 
while, 11,714 said “yes.” Several hun- 
dred indicated they were undecided. 
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Receiving the most positive votes 
was the issue of able-bodied food 
stamp recipients being required to 
work in order to qualify for food 
stamps. Nearly 95 percent answered in 
the affirmative. As you know, we re- 
cently gave the States the authority to 
institute such programs if they agreed. 

Seventy-eight percent supported the 
continued development of nuclear 
power, as long as the proper health 
and safety standards were considered. 

Seventy-three percent supported the 
death penalty for those convicted of 
attempted assassinations of public of- 
ficials. Many respondents indicated 
they felt the death penalty should not 
be used just for attempted killings of 
elected officials, but for all people. 
Others indicated the death penalty 
should be imposed only if the intended 
victim died. 

The strongest negative response (83 
percent) came on the question of trade 
with Iran. Sixty-eight percent indicat- 
ed they did not favor a constitutional 
change which would permit the Presi- 
dent to serve a single 6-year term in- 
stead of two 4-year terms. 

By a 61-39 percent margin, my 
people said they would go along with 
the end to Saturday mail delivery to 
save money. By an almost 2-to-l 
margin, support for changing the min- 
imum wage law was voiced so as to 
provide a lower minimum wage for 
young people 18 and under on a tem- 
porary 6-month basis. 

Most of these issues are now before 
the 97th Congress. Knowing how the 
people back home feel will be of great 
assistance to me. Even the ones which 
have been decided by this Congress 
will come up again in future debate.e 


SOVIET MISSILE SITES 
REPORTED INSIDE LIBYA 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Libya is rapidly moving to the fore- 
front as a surrogate for the Soviet 
Union in Africa. The discovery of SS- 
12 surface-to-surface missiles in Libya 
underscores this fact. This missile, 
coupled with the outpouring of arms 
into Libya by the U.S.S.R., give Gad- 
dafi the potential to create real trou- 
ble on the African continent and in 
the Mediterranean. The Daily Tele- 
graph, September 24, 1981, reports he 
now has more combat aircraft than 
Egypt, in addition to the SS-12 mis- 
siles as well as an estimated 10,000 
Russians assisting him. This number 
may be a bit high as the information 
released by the Pentagon yesterday 
shows only 2,300 Soviet “advisers” and 
3,000 Cubans. However, the situation 
is serious enough and taken together 
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with his fostering of terrorism, pre- 
sents a significant threat to the free 
world. I commend the item to the 
thoughtful attention of my colleagues. 


Soviet MISSILE SITES REPORTED INSIDE 
LIBYA 


(By Air Cdre G. S. Cooper) 


Libya has a dozen Russian Scaleboard SS- 
12 surface-to-surface missiles capable of 
reaching Athens, Cairo and targets in south- 
ern Turkey, it was disclosed in a report pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The Libyan air force, which was shown 
last year as being similar in strength to 
Egypt's force of 290 combat aircraft, is now 
credited with 408 Russian and French 
planes, 

The nuclear warheads of Scaleboard SS- 
12 missiles deployed in Russia are reported 
to be in the megaton range, suggesting 
greater destructive power than NATO's 
American Pershings. 

Disclosure of the Russian missiles on 
Libyan soil is made by the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies in its report 
“The Military Balance 1981-82.” 

An independent source puts the number 
of Libyan combat aircraft much higher and 
reports seeing the newly-delivered Russian 
missiles installed in bunkers cut into the 
hills outside Tobruk. 

Russians, estimated to number at least 
10,000 are said to be “thick on the ground,” 
in and around Tobruk and Benghazi. 

Many other missile sites have been built 
on the Egyptian and Chad borders. These 
are equipped with 118 Soviet Frong and 
Scud battlefield support missiles capable of 
firing non-nuclear warheads at a range of 
up to 150 miles. 


GADDAFI'S THREAT 


Recently the Libyan leader, Col. Gaddafi 
threatened to attack nuclear bases in West- 
ern Europe and Mediterranean islands if 
Libya was attacked. 

Italy is planning to base 121 cruise mis- 
siles at Comiso in Sicily and the Italian For- 
eign Ministry was reported as saying it was 
“greatly surprised” by Col. Gaddafi’s threat 
to retaliate against the “nuclear arsenals” 
in Italy, Greece and Turkey if incidents 
similar to the shooting down of two Libyan 
fighter aircraft by the United States Navy 
occurred again. 

Sicily and the southern tip of Italy would 
fall well within the range of Scaleboard 
SS12 missiles if they were to be deployed in 
the Tripoli area. Attacks could also be 
mounted by Libya’s ground attack aircraft. 


COST PROBLEM 


As far as the East-West balance of strate- 
gic forces is concerned, “Military Balance 
1981-82” concludes that there is a basic un- 
derlying stability which is unlikely to be al- 
tered in the near future. 

But the strain of limited financial and 
manpower resources for defense at all levels 
is becoming increasingly noticeable, espe- 
cially in Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union is maintaining a com- 
prehensive effort to modernize all her thea- 
tre nuclear forces while NATO programmes, 
to be implemented only from late 1983, 
remain the subject of considerable political 
controversy in Europe. 
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HOUSE EXPORT TASK FORCE 
COSPONSORS MEETING WITH 
USTR AMBASSADOR BROCK 
AND USDA SECRETARY BLOCK 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House Export Task Force co- 
sponsored a meeting with the U.S. 
Trade Representative, Ambassador 
William Brock, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, John Block, to discuss ag- 
riculture export policies and issues. It 
was the first in what I hope will be a 
series of meetings organized jointly by 
the House Export Task Force, of 
which I am chairman, and the Senate 
Export Caucus, cochaired by Senators 
BENTSEN and RoọorH. More than 70 
members of the task force and caucus 
and their staff aides were present. The 
meeting provided us the opportunity 
to hear the status of several key issues 
concerning agriculture exports and ex- 
change thoughts and ideas in an infor- 
mal atmosphere. 

Mr. Speaker, long term, stable, and 
sustainable export growth is vital to 
our Nation’s economic health. Farm 
exports are projected to total $48 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1981 and $60 billion by 
1985. They are the leading positive 
factors in the U.S. balance of trade. 

Both Ambassador Brock and Secre- 
tary Block were candid in their re- 
marks. In addition to discussions on 
the farm bill and agriculture trade 
with Japan, both provided the status 
on the United States-Soviet grain 
sales, negotiations for which are cur- 
rently being conducted in Moscow for 
a l-year interim agreement. While a 
date has not yet been set to begin ne- 
gotiations for a long-term agreement, 
both Ambassador Brock and Secretary 
Block indicated we are in an excellent 
bargaining position. 

The European Economic Communi- 
ty’s export subsidies were an issue ad- 
dressed at length by Ambassador 
Brock, who stated that the EEC cur- 
rently subsidizes an estimated $16 bil- 
lion in exports, in addition to individ- 
ual member countries’ export subsidies 
totaling $40 billion. The Ambassador 
said discussions will begin this year to 
remedy the situation. USTR also 
hopes to have GATT extend agricul- 
tural codes of conduct to be more in 
line with the industrial codes. 

Secretary Block stated that the 
United States will have record crops of 
wheat and corn this year, with near 
record production of soybeans and 
cotton. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is actively seeking to find new 
markets for agriculture products, 
expand old markets, and open markets 
that are either closed or difficult to 
penetrate. 
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Mr. Speaker, during the last 10 
years, American farm exports have 
almost tripled in volume, surging 25 
percent in the last 2 years alone. Farm 
sales abroad provide more than 20 per- 
cent of farm income and some 630,000 
nonfarm jobs producing, processing, 
shipping, and financing the export 
trade. 

The role of agriculture exports in 
our overall trade cannot be overstated. 
The export task force is actively pro- 
moting legislation that will aid Ameri- 
can exporters and provide the proper 
export incentives to those small- and 
medium-sized firms not currently ex- 
porting. The agriculture sector plays a 
vital role in our export policies. 

Yesterday’s meeting with Ambassa- 
dor Brock and Secretary Block provid- 
ed the opportunity for the administra- 
tion to know that we are indeed inter- 
ested in agriculture exports. The 
House Export Task Force and the 
Senate Export Caucus are planning 
more informal meetings during the 
next few months on other pertinent 
issues. Through such fora, we will be 
better able to convey the sense of Con- 
gress of the urgency in promoting ex- 
ports and legislation that will support 
and assist the American business- 
man.e@ 


THE HIGH ROAD TO SPACE 
HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
tinguished colleagues. In November of 
1980, the American people rejected 
the previous administration’s belief 
that we suffered from an incurable, 
national malaise. Applause resounded 
throughout the Nation last January 
when President Reagan reminded us 
“We are too great a nation to limit 
ourselves to small dreams.” 

And as we in the Congress work with 
the administration to solve the serious 
and difficult problems of today, we 
must not limit our search for solutions 
to the confinements of Earth, but 
rather include the unbounded re- 
sources and energies available in 
space. 

I am placing in the Recorp today a 
chapter from a new book by noted 
author, editor, and aerospace engineer 
Ben Bova, the “High Road.” I com- 
mend this passage and the entire work 
to my colleagues. 

The chapter follows: 

A new space race has begun, and most 
Americans are not even aware of it. 

This race is not merely between two na- 
tions jockeying for political prestige or mili- 
tary power. This new race involves the 
whole human species in a contest against 
time. All of the people of Earth are in a des- 
perate race against global disaster. 

The end of civilization is in sight, now, in 
the smoking streets of Tehran and Belfast 
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and Miami, in the starving masses of the 
Sahel and Cambodia, in the nuclear arse- 
nals and imperial ambitions of many na- 
tions. Only by raising our sights above the 
immediate problems of the moment, only by 
reaching outward into space itself, can we 
avert the coming worldwide collapse of civi- 
lization and the deaths of billions. 

Problems press in on us from all sides, and 
we are so busy dealing with what is urgent 
that we have lost track of what is impor- 
tant. We have become short-sighted, think- 
ing only of the immediate crisis. We per- 
ceive the future as something quite remote 
from us; then we are shocked by the sudden 
changes that the future brings. 

If we expect to see the next century, or to 
have our children survive in it, then we 
must adjust our vision for the long view. We 
must begin building the twenty-first centu- 
ry now. Today. We have already wasted too 
much precious time. Very little time is left 
in which we can act. 

To save the Earth we must look beyond it, 
to interplanetary space. To prevent the col- 
lapse of civilization and the end of the 
world as we know it, we must understand 
that our planet does not exist in isolation. 
Our Earth is part of a Solar System that is 
incredibly rich in energy, in natural re- 
sources, in all the wealth and raw materials 
that we need to build a flourishing, fair, and 
free global society. 

This new space race, in reality, is a crucial 
struggle against humankind’s ancient and 
remorseless enemies: hunger, poverty, igno- 
rance, and death. 

We must win this race, for one brutally 
simple reason: survival.e 


BRIAN ANSLEY TRIBUTE 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Brian Ansley for his efforts in 
making Flushing, a community in my 
congressional district, a better place to 
live. 

On October 1, 1981, Mr. Ansley left 
his position as executive director of 
the Downtown Flushing Development 
Corp. However, Mr. Ansley left us 
with a significant contribution to the 
community. During his 3-year tenure, 
Brian worked tirelessly on a variety of 
economic revitalization projects to im- 
prove the Flushing community. He 
was instrumental, for example, in the 
rehabilitation of the Lippmann 
Arcade, the establishment of a quar- 
ter-million-dollar revolving loan fund 
for store renovation, the construction 
of additional parking facilities and the 
restoration of Daniel Carter Beard 
Park. Mr. Ansley helped to bring over 
$7 million to improve Flushing’s eco- 
nomic climate. 

Although I am very sorry to see him 
go, I know that he has left behind a 
firm foundation for us to expand 
upon. I wish Brian and his family my 
sincere good wishes for a very happy 
and healthy future. 


October 1, 1981 
“CALL TO CONSCIENCE” VIGIL 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to participate again this year 
in the “Call to Conscience,” the con- 
gressional vigil for Soviety Jewry, call- 
ing attention to the plight of Solomon 
Alber. I commend Congressman 
Barnes for organizing this important 
demonstration of congressional con- 
cern for the victims of Soviet oppres- 
sion. 

Since the last time I addressed this 
Chamber about Solomon Alber and his 
courageous family, relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States have taken a turn for the 
worse. Tensions are strained over the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Our 
hopes for productive arms limitation 
talks are dim. Soviet emigration has 
dropped radically over last year. 

But in spite of this dismal picture, I 
continue to hope that human rights 
will prevail and that next year I can 
report on Solomon Alber’s deliverance 
from the Soviet Union. It is not an idle 
hope; it is one that I want my col- 
leagues to share. 

Solomon Alber’s story is at the same 
time his own personal story and yet 
very much like the story of every 
other Soviet Jew who is refused per- 
mission to emigrate in blatant disre- 
gard for the Helsinki accords. 

Mr. Alber, a mathematician and 
physicist, was director of a computer 
research laboratory when he applied 
for emigration visas for himself and 
his family—his wife, Evangelina, and 
his sons, Mark and Ilya. He was re- 
fused in 1975 and, as a consequence of 
the application, was demoted. Evange- 
lina, a physician, lost her job as a pa- 
thologist as well. 

News about the family’s application 
refusal spread quickly in their small 
scientific community outside Moscow. 

The New York Times reported in 
June 1976 that Mark, then 15 years 
old, has become the target of an offi- 
cially inspired campaign of threats 
and violence. First, his fellow students 
began the ‘‘silent treatment,” refusing 
to speak to him. Then, as the shun- 
ning wore off, they taunted him, call- 
ing him “Jew, Jew, Jew” in derisive 
tones. Later, Mark was twice beaten, 
once into unconsciousness. Neverthe- 
less, the police took no action, even 
though they apparently knew the 
identity of the assailants. 

Shortly after this, a metal ball was 
shot through the third floor bedroom 
window of the Alber home. Fortunate- 
ly, neither Mark not Ilya were in the 
room at the time. Still, the police dis- 
missed the incident as a prank. 
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But the most important part of Solo- 
mon Alber’s story is that he himself is 
not without hope and that he contin- 
ues to work for his freedom. At last 
report, he is active in the refusenik or- 
ganization, working at sacrifice to pro- 
mote his dream and that of others. 
Unfortunately, his wife has contracted 
a lymphatic infection and has been 
forbidden to work by the authorities 
at the Central Medical Institute. Her 
condition is serious, but not critical. 
His son Mark passed the mathematics 
exam to enter the University of 
Moscow but was denied admission, and 
is now attending an institute for Rail- 
way Engineering, one of the few to 
which Jews are admitted. 

As you see, Mr. Speaker, life for the 
Alber family continues, just as they 
continue to hope that-one day they 
will be allowed to emigrate. I am 
pledged to see that the Albers do not 
hope in vain. I call upon my colleagues 
to join me in this effort by expressing 
their concern directly to the Presi- 
dent, to Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin 
and Soviet Premier Brezhnev, de- 
manding that the Albers and their 
fellow Jews be allowed to leave. With 
this kind of support, the Albers can 
continue to hope, and perhaps next 
year I can say to you the Albers are 
free. 


INTERSTATE COST ESTIMATE 
HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
today, October 1, is the start of a new 
fiscal year. Many of my friends on 
both sides of the aisle are celebrating 
the fact that today marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in Federal-State re- 
lations, and what State and local gov- 
ernments can expect from Washing- 
ton. 

Many of our colleagues may not 
know that as part of this new relation- 
ship, apparently, States may no longer 
expect to receive their share of au- 
thorized apportionments for the con- 
struction of what is generally referred 
to as the Interstate Highway System. 

The Department of Transportation’s 
authority to distribute Interstate ap- 
portionments among the States ex- 
pired yesterday. You can be sure we 
will each be hearing from our State 
highway departments, notifying us of 
this fact. We have every right to re- 
spond that this is not the fault of the 
U.S. House of Representatives or any 
of its Members. 

This past April, the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee report- 
ed out legislation, H.R. 3210, signifi- 
cantly redefining the Interstate High- 
way System, reducing its cost to com- 
plete, and allowing the apportionment 
of construction moneys. 
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Recognizing that this bill would 
probably not be enacted by today, we 
brought to the floor 10 days ago, a 
concurrent resolution allowing con- 
struction funds to be apportioned 
among the States utilizing the present 
distribution factors, rather than those 
included in H.R. 3210. That resolution 
passed by a voice vote. Then, last 
Thursday, a week ago today, H.R. 3210 
passed by an overwhelming margin of 
377 to 25. 

So, what is the problem? The prob- 
lem is that the other body, and the ad- 
ministration, have chosen to not help 
us get enacted a simple concurrent res- 
olution extending the present statuto- 
ry factors. To be fair, that distribution 
would be based on factors which, with 
the passage of H.R. 3210, would 
become outdated. But, as subsequent 
legislation, were H.R. 3210 signed into 
law, the legislative factors recognized 
in that bill would take effect. 

The plain and simple fact is that the 
other body has chosen to play politics 
with the Interstate Highway System. 

Their committee did not even mark 
up its version of H.R. 3210 until yes- 
terday. And yet, it did not see fit to 
consider a separate interstate cost esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Speaker, when our colleagues 
are visited by their home State high- 
way officials, they should kindly invite 
their guests to walk over to the other 
side of the Hill. For that is the precise 
location where their problem lies. 


BLOOD, SWEAT, AND SHAME 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times of September 23, 
Tom Wicker asks if “the American 
economy is in such desperate shape 
that the guaranteed pensions of the 
elderly must be cut by $5 billion a 
year—while the swollen Reagan mili- 
tary budget is being reduced by only 
$2 billion.” The answer is, of course, 
that it is not—the Reagan economic 
program is a conscious attempt to re- 
distribute this Nation’s resources. The 
bottom line of Reagan economics is 
taking from the poor and giving to the 
wealthy. As Tom Wicker puts it, 
“there’s nothing noble about Mr. Rea- 
gan’s economics.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
read this Tom Wicker column and to 
bear its message in mind when the ad- 
ministration comes around insisting on 
additional budget cuts. This is an ex- 
cellent piece to contemplate on day 1 
of fiscal year 1982 and the inaugura- 
tion day of the Reagan economic pro- 
gram. 
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Boop, SWEAT, AND SHAME 
(By Tom Wicker) 


Is the American economy in such desper- 
ate shape, and are the American people 
grown so callous, that the guaranteed pen- 
sions of the elderly must suddenly be cut by 
$5 billion next year—while the swollen 
Reagan military budget is being reduced by 
only $2 billion? 

Must the most lavishly fed people in the 
world, in order to reach greater prosperity 
and wield more armed power, really cut the 
school lunches of 26 million needy children 
from two to only 1.5 ounces of meat a day? 

Both are elements of the “recovery” pro- 
gram for which Ronald Reagan has asked 
his Cabinet officers to give their “blood, 
sweat and tears.” What a perversion of a 
phrase that evokes one of the noblest strug- 
gles of Western history! 

There's nothing noble about Mr. Reagan’s 
economics. And the issue is no longer—as 
perhaps it might have been earlier this 
year—whether profligate Federal spending, 
some of it on unproductive programs, 
needed to be reduced. It did. 

But now the issue is whether a panicky 
Administration can redeem an ill-conceived 
economic program, rushed too hastily 
through Congress and oversold to the Amer- 
ican people as meeting “all the essential 
aims of recovery,” by making more, deeper 
and hastier budget cuts—this time into the 
supposed “safety net” that Mr. Reagan him- 
self promised to preserve for the “truly 
needy.” 

What does he think most Social Security 
beneficiaries are, California millionaires? 

Let’s be clear about the record so far: 
First, Mr. Reagan and his eager party 
pushed through a $35 billion spending re- 
duction while making vast claims for having 
“reversed history” and boasting that the 
budget would be balanced by 1984. 

But second, even while doing so, they also 
scheduled an increase of 7 percent annually, 
after inflation, in military expenditures—a 
spending program that dwarfed the 
nonmilitary budget cuts and a military ex- 
pansion larger than that for the Vietnam 
War buildup of the 1960's. 

Next, the Administration and its followers 
insisted, over the opposition of most Demo- 
crats and most economists, on a three-year, 
25 percent income tax cut that they first 
claimed would generate more revenues than 
the old rates, and which Mr. Reagan once 
argued would pay for his military buildup. 

Now the skies over the White House are 
dappled with chickens coming home to 
roost. No signs have been seen of the great 
surge of investment supposed to greet the 
income tax cuts. Interest rates, persistently 
underestimated by Mr. Reagan and his stat- 
isticians—again over the dissent of most 
Democrats and economists—are keeping 
Federal debt service and prospective deficits 
high, and will keep economic growth low. 

To honor his balanced budget promise, 
Mr. Reagan needs something in the vicinity 
of $75 to $100 billion by 1984—a shortfall of 
which, again, he was duly warned by the 
Democrats and most economists. 

He could get it by raising taxes, but that 
would be an abject confession of the failure 
of cutting taxes and, worse, a slap in the 
face to his wealthly backers. 

He could also find the money by cutting 
military expenditures—the MX would be a 
good place to start—but that would anger 
his right-wing supporters and offend Mr. 
Reagan’s own romatic notions of standing 
tall in the world. 
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So he is going to seek the money by hack- 
ing holes in the safety net, gutting aid to 
the cities, ending any Federal efforts at job 
training for the unskilled, and—somewhere 
in the near future—turning welfare back to 
the tender mercies of states themselves 
hardpressed for public funds. 

Is this what the American people voted 
for in 1980? Is Mr. Reagan really carrying 
out a “mandate” when he decides to defer 
retirees’ cost-of-living increases (at an aver- 
age three-month cost to Social Security re- 
cipients of $87 and to veterans of $94) in the 
very teeth of his own pledges not to cut 
these benefits? 

Few people, certainly not a majority of 
Americans, voted for such specifics as that— 
or for cutting schoolchildren’s bread serv- 
ings from eight to one a week, or for slash- 
ing mine safety inspection funds. Rather, 
the people voted to “give his program a 
chance" in its main outlines. 

Budget-cutting was part of that program; 
so was tax-cutting; so were military spend- 
ing increases. All are getting their chance. 
But the preliminary evidence is that Mr. 
Reagan's claims for the way the three 
would work together to restore prosperity 
were pipe dreams. And he certainly did not 
tell us that, in practice, the last two could 
be achieved only through extreme forms of 
the first. 

Republican moderates, awake at last, are 
demanding a $9 billion cut, instead of the 
President's minuscule $2 billion, in the 1982 
military spending increase. That alone 
would permit pension guarantees to be met 
on schedule, while $7 billion hardly threat- 
ens an arms buildup that actually contem- 
plates building both the B-1 bomber and 
the Stealth bomber, while old folks and 
children go hungry.e 


THE BAY NEWS—A HOMETOWN 
PAPER THAT MAKES A DIF- 
FERENCE 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 
SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, 


è Mr. 
newspapers play an important part in 


local 


every American community, and 
Brooklyn is no exception. In my dis- 
trict we are fortunate to have an ex- 
cellent example of a weekly newspa- 
per, the Bay News, that operates in 
the best traditions of American 
journalism. Published by Courier-Life 
Publications, the Bay News is ably 
edited by Gary Daniels. 

Recently, this paper ran an editorial 
that, to me, aptly describes what my 
constituents in Brooklyn are really 
like, and why I am so proud to have 
the opportunity to represent these 
caring, concerned, and active citizens 
in the Congress. 

This editorial, which describes the 
spirit of Brooklyn residents was strik- 
ingly demonstrated at a rally I orga- 
nized in opposition to the AWACS sale 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission that 
this editorial be reprinted in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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[From the Bay News, Sept. 21, 1981] 
BROOKLYN DEMONSTRATES ITS TRADITION OF 
CONCERN 

The rally held last week in Abraham Lin- 
coln High School to protest the proposed 
sale of weapons to Saudi Arabia sent one 
kind of message to Washington. Another 
kind of message reverberated throughout 
Brooklyn in the wake of the meeting and re- 
inforced something we have been saying for 
a long time: There is no borough, city or 
town in New York with as many concerned, 
informed or dedicated citizens as Brooklyn. 

We have a hard time imagining Manhat- 
tan residents coming out in such large num- 
bers to attend anything, much less a rally, 
held on a rainy night so far from the near- 
est subway station. Ditto for their counter- 
parts in Queens and the Bronx. (Staten 
Island residents can't even get to the gro- 
cery store when it rains, so they are ex- 
cused.) 

But Brooklyn came out—by the thou- 
sands. They came by bus and car hours 
before the rally and continued arriving 
throughout the evening. They came to be 
involved, to make themselves known, And 
those who couldn't attend sent their peti- 
tions—more than 20,000 of them. 

It was an extraordinary display of con- 
cern. 

But even more extraordinary was the sub- 
ject of the concern. Although many in at- 
tendance were Jewish, hundreds were not. 
Yet the dedication, the caring about a 
matter thousands of miles removed was stir- 
ring. Black and white, Christian and Jew— 
everyone cared. 

This newspaper is proud of Brooklyn's 
dedication. It is a rare privilege to see so 
many people, so many different people, 
come together regardless of political persua- 
sions or personal interest to make their feel- 
ings known. We are honored to have been 
the first community in the country con- 
cerned enough to address this crucial issue 
as one. 

We applaud the politicians who participat- 
ed in the rally. You heard Brooklyn's voice 
and you listened. That is half of what we 
ask of you. Now it is up to you to bring 
Brooklyn’s message with you—to represent. 

But our ultimate words of praise go to the 
people who came to the rally. Whether you 
participated and actively supported the 
speakers or whether you merely wanted to 
consume a different perspective, you cared 
enough about our future—your future—to 
participate. 

Please continue your committment to 
being involved. Brooklyn, America—indeed, 
the entire world—needs more like you. 
Don't abandon us now.e 


A SALUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAMUEL BROGDON, JR. 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


èe Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 24-25, 1981, members of the 
Northern Jurisdiction of the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemason- 
ry, Prince Hall Affiliation Ohio Coun- 
cil of Deliberation will convene in 
Cleveland, Ohio. During that weekend, 
I and other Masons from around the 
State of Ohio will pause to salute and 
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honor the Honorable Samuel Brogdon, 
Jr., Illustrious Deputy of the Orient. 

As a 33d degree Prince Hall Mason 
and member of the Bezzaleel Consisto- 
ry No. 15, A.A.S.R. and the Bezzaleel 
Assembly No. 19, Order of the Golden 
Circle, I regard it as an honor to join 
in this testimonial to a man of great 
religious fervor and love for his fellow 
man—my good friend and fraternal 
mentor, Samuel Brogdon, Jr. 

Cognizant of the forthcoming testi- 
monial to Samuel Brogdon, Jr., I could 
not allow this opportunity to pass 
without bringing the values, the per- 
sonality and the great deeds of this 
dynamic human being to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House. It is a 
great pleasure for me today to use this 
distinguished forum for a man whose 
life has been a forum for promoting 
brotherhood, inspiration and service 
to a host of community groups and 
human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, with those initial 
thoughts, it is with profound joy that 
I take this opportunity to share with 
my colleagues the achievements of 
this outstanding man. This serves not 
only as a salute but also a celebration 
of the life and achievements of 
Samuel Brogdon, Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, Samuel Brogdon has 
touched the lives, in a very unique 
way, of almost every person he has 
come into contact with. He has been 
an exceptional employee, a diligent 
community activist, a bulwark in his 
church and one of the most respected 
and revered leaders in Prince Hall ma- 
sonry and shrinedom. No salute or 
honor bestowed upon Samuel Brogdon 
would be complete without touching 
on these aspects of his life. These as- 
pects shine brilliantly like guiding 
stars and provide a clear path and di- 
rection for many individuals to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, Samuel Brogdon was 
born and educated in Warren, Ohio. 
He served, with distinction, in the U.S. 
Post Office for 35 years. During that 
time, he was the recipient of numer- 
ous honors and awards for outstanding 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, his tenacity for getting 
the job done was an asset to him in his 
community organization affiliations. 
Sam Brogdon is a board member of 
such notable active organizations as 
the Family Service Association, Trum- 
ball County Cancer Society, Fair 
Housing Commission of Warren, the 
mayor’s Committee on Human Rela- 
tions, Citizens Committee for Youth, 
and the Warren Urban League. 

Few people can boast of this kind of 
stature and involvement in community 
organizations that are noted for help- 
ing the downtrodden, the disadvan- 
taged and people in crisis. Samuel 
Brogdon can. He is a man who has 
dedicated his life to these same goals 
and simultaneously has become a 
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pillar of strength and an aggressive 
member in these organizations. 

As a token of esteem and apprecia- 
tion for his service to the community, 
Samuel Brogdon has been the recipi- 
ent of numerous coveted community 
awards. They include the Kiwanis 
Club of Warren, “Layman of the Year 
Award”, the Outstanding Citizens 
Award for the Warren Urban League 
and Samuel Brogdon Day in Warren, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to being an 
outstanding leader in the community, 
Samuel Brogdon is a widely respected 
religious leader in the Grace A.M.E. 
Church in Warren. He displays this 
leadership role as a church trustee. He 
has served as the president of the 
choral ensemble and a member of the 
ehurch’s finance committee. Addition- 
ally, he served as chairman of the 
church mortgage liquidation commit- 
tee from 1974 to 1975 when the church 
mortgage was liquidated. 

Mr. Speaker, one would think that 
all of these activities would keep Sam 
Brogdon extremely busy and deplete 
his energies. However, that is and 
never has been the case with Samuel 
Brogdon. 

Mr. Speaker, while others may be 
tired from working and giving of 
themselves for others, my friend, 


Samuel Brogdon, was just warming up. 
His zeal for service and religious con- 
victions are best summed up in the 
words from a spiritual, 

I ain't no ways tired. Come too far from 
where I started from. Nobody told me the 


road would be easy. I don’t believe he 
brought me this far to leave me. 

Mr. Speaker, Sam Brogdon has done 
what few men could do in terms of 
shepherding the Masons in the State 
of Ohio. I can attest to that because it 
was Samuel Brogdon who inspired me 
to achieve new heights in the Prince 
Hall Masons. He was a constant guide 
and adviser as I became a 33d degree 
Mason. He has been instrumental in 
cultivating my masonic involvement. 

Mr. Speaker, it is this same energy, 
this drive and this commitment to 
helping others which constitutes 
Samuel Brogdon’s mark on Prince 
Hall Masons in Ohio. I know that I 
speak for my brothers in the Prince 
Hall Masons when I say that it is a 
mark which is etched eternally on our 
hearts and minds. 

Mr. Speaker, in Prince Hall masonry 
Samuel Brogdon is a towering figure. 
He is a shepherd and trailblazer for 
me and others who have joined the 
ranks. His ascendancy in the Masons 
and the respect he enjoys stand as a 
fitting tribute. In my mind, he is the 
classic example of a man who has fol- 
lowed the legacy laid down by Prince 
Hall who founded the Masons, African 
Lodge No. 459 in 1787 in Boston, Mass. 

Within the parameters of the ma- 
sonic order, Mr. Speaker, Samuel 
Brogdon has amassed numerous titles 
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and positions. They include being a 
member of King Solomon Lodge No. 
87, past master and presently serving 
as lodge secretary. He is also past 
patron of Mizpah Chapter, OES and 
member and past high priest of Excel- 
sior Chapter, No. 39, Royal Arch 
Masons of Youngstown, Ohio. 

My good friend, Samuel Brogdon, 
Jr., is a member of the Cuyahoga 
County No. 9 Heroines of Jericho, 
member of Emmanuel Commandery, 
No. 32, Knights Templar, past com- 
mander-in-chief Bezzaleel Consistory, 
No. 15. He was elected grand master of 
the Most Worshipful Prince Hall 
Grand Lodge in 1969. 

The illustrious Samuel Brogdon, Jr., 
currently is serving as the grand secre- 
tary of the Most Excellent Prince Hall 
Grand Chapter of Ohio Royal Arch 
Masons and deputy-at-large of the An- 
cient Arabic Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. He was crowned a 33d 
degree Mason in 1962 and corneted an 
active member of the United Supreme 
Council in 1974. That same year, he 
became overseer for the State of Ohio. 
In 1975, he was appointed as deputy 
for the State of Ohio. In 1976, he 
became chairman of the United Su- 
preme Council Golden Circle Commit- 
tee and in 1977 selected as deputy for 
the year. 

Mr. Speaker, this exhaustive list of 
achievements within the Prince Hall 
Masons reveals the unswerving dedica- 
tion of Samuel Brogdon, Jr. Judging 
from his civic, religious, and masonic 
achievements, it is not difficult to see 
why so many individuals have come to 
revere and respect this exceptional 
man. 

For many years, he has nurtured 
ideals and visions of what his contribu- 
tion to the community and his fellow 
man should be. Mr. Speaker, the 
manner and courage with which he 
has pursued these ideals and goals re- 
minds me of the following quotation: 

Ideals are like stars: you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides and follow- 
ing them, you reach your destiny. 


Armed with these humanistic ideals, 
Mr. Samuel Brogdon, Jr., illustrious 
deputy of the Orient, has made an in- 
delible mark on the community, his 
church and the Prince Hall Masons in 
Ohio. His success mirrors his charac- 
ter—positive and unquestionable. The 
philosophy that he promotes and the 
warmth that he shares will always be 
a beacon of light to me and many 
other people. 

With those thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask my colleagues to join 
me in saluting the Honorable Samuel 
Brogdon, Jr., on the occasion of his 
testimonial during the 72d Annual 
Council of Deliberation Meeting of 
Prince Hall Masons in Cleveland, 
Ohio.e 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH IN 
PELHAM 


HON. NORMAN E. D’AMOURS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


e Mr. D’AMOURS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
an excellent article from today’s Wall 
Street Journal by Mitchell C. Lynch 
on Lou Fineman and the Pelham Bank 
& Trust Co. 

This article clearly demonstrates 
that even in today’s troubled economic 
times, a hard working banker who 
cares about his community can be suc- 
cessful. Lou Fineman and the Pelham 
Bank & Trust Co., are a credit to their 
community. The community recog- 
nizes the unique services the financial 
institution offers and has stuck with it 
through thick and thin. 

This article also testifies to the im- 
portance of maintaining small, inde- 
pendent banks across our Nation. 
These independent banks offer serv- 
ices and care which larger conglomer- 
ates cannot match. It is our duty as 
citizens and Representatives to work 
to preserve this kind of service for our 
constituents. 


HOMESPUN FINANCE—PERSONAL ToucH HELPS 
PELHAM, N.H., BANKER KEEP MONEY ON 
HAND 


(By Mitchell C. Lynch) 


PELHAM, N.H.—Try to withdraw as little as 
$500 from Pelham Bank & Trust and the 
president himself, Louis Fineman will come 
out of his office and ask you why. 

Tell him your money can get higher inter- 
est rates elsewhere, and Mr. Fineman, his 
hand on your shoulder, will look you in the 
eye skeptically and ask politely. “How 
much?” He will hear the figure, roll it 
around in his mind, furrow his brow and 
then break into a broad smile. “Why don’t 
you come into my office? We can get you 
more than that right here,” he says. 

If Mr. Fineman is persuasive—and he usu- 
ally is—the customer puts his money right 
back into the bank and winds up thanking 
Mr. Fineman profusely. Lou Fineman clasps 
his own hands together and, sounding more 
like a country preacher than a banker, in- 
tones: “I thank God you came through 
these doors.” 

Another thing about Lou Fineman: He is 
65 years old and has been a bank executive 
only 10 years. Before that, he was a local 
dairy farmer and cattle dealer, and he never 
took a formal course in banking or finance 
in his life. 

Like many smalltown banks, Pelham Bank 
& Trust—the only bank here—is in danger 
of losing its independence. And Mr. Fine- 
man may well become an anachronism. 
Many little banks across the country are 
being eyed by bigger institutions in their 
state, and, if Congress permits interstate 
banking, they probably will become takeov- 
er targets of big institutions in Boston, New 
York and other money centers as well. Last 
year, an estimated 300 banks were acquired, 
up 50 percent from 1979. 

But although big outside institutions can 
provide local residents with more banking 
services, they still can’t offer the folksy per- 
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sonal touch that helped make little banks so 
successful in the first place. 

Partly because of the likes of Lou Fine- 
man, most small banks so far have escaped 
the hazards of a changing banking system— 
and they are flourishing. Despite the begin- 
ning of an anticipated rash of takeovers, the 
Federal Reserve Board says, the number of 
banks in the U.S. increased last year by 129 
to 15,201; presumably those formed in 
growth areas such as the Sun Belt more 
than made up for those acquired. Moreover, 
the 12,735 banks classified as small—with 
assets of $100 million or less—last year ac- 
counted for only 19 percent of the assets 
but 29 percent of the profits in commercial 
banking, the Fed says. 


UNCERTAIN FUTURES 


But the Fed adds that small banks are 
facing uncertain futures as more and more 
of their deposits are lured away by the high 
interest rates available elsewhere. Roland 
Roberge, New Hampshire’s bank commis- 
sioner, calls the average small banker “a 
frightened and bewildered guy.” 

Small bankers have much to be frightened 
about. The government is phasing out ceil- 
ings on deposit interest rates, and little 
banks wonder whether they can afford to 
pay much more. Moreover, competition is 
stronger and different, with money-market 
funds, credit-card companies and even 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. offering bigger re- 
turns on money and, in many cases, far 
more services to customers. Today, the new 
all-savers certificates start going on sale. 
“People are going to trade local convenience 
for price,” Mr. Roberge predicts. 

In the past two years, bank-holding com- 
panies in New Hampshire have acquired 
more than a dozen smaller banks in order to 
broaden their markets and tighten their de- 
fenses against the new competition. 


CUSTOM SERVICE 


Fighting ,back, Mr. Fineman essentially 
offers custom service. If a depositor says he 
can get a 15 percent interest rate elsewhere 
on $10,000, for example, Mr. Fineman calls a 
correspondent bank, usually First National 
Bank of Boston, and invests the money in a 
portion of, say, a $100,000 certificate of de- 
posit yielding 16% percent. The customer 
gets 16 percent and Pelham Bank a half- 
percentage-point fee. 

While using correspondent banks to offer 
customers many of the services of a big-city 
institution, small banks have some advan- 
tages of their own. For example, knowing 
the local people tends to reduce the likeli- 
hood of making bad loans. Last year, 
Pelham Bank's so-called uncollectable com- 
mercial loans totaled only $279. 

But one problem with the Fineman-type 
personal-touch banker is that he is perhaps 
the only person in town who can run a 
bank. Whether by takeover by another bank 
or retirement, “If Lou Fineman ever left, 
that Pelham Bank would be blown out of 
the water,” says Terrance Murphy, an Ari- 
zona banker who used to deal with Mr. Fine- 
man for First National Bank of Boston. 

At the moment, however, Pelham Bank, 
like many one-town institutions, is doing 
well, Only 12 years old, it has $64 million of 
assets, up from $46.3 million on Jan. 1. Its 
return on assets, an important barometer, is 
a robust 1.61 percent—towering over the av- 
erage 0.6 percent return of big-city institu- 
tions. Its liquidity ratio, which measures its 
supply of cash and short-term notes relative 
to its total assets, is a stunning 63 percent, 
more than double that of big banks (the 
higher a bank’s liquidity ratio, the less 
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likely is it to get stuck with a passel of low- 
yielding long-term loans.) Last year its oper- 
ating profit surged 27 percent to $840,000. 

And financial performance isn't the only 
reason some small banks are attractive to 
bigger institutions. Like Pelham Bank, the 
choicest ones are in areas likely to grow rap- 
idly. 

Hard by the Massachusetts boundary and 
about 40 miles north of Boston, the town of 
Pelham is smack in the middle of the south- 
ern New Hampshire economic-growth belt. 
Attracted by New Hampshire's low taxes, 
many Massachusetts companies have trans- 
ferred their headquarters and plants across 
the state line. And until the nationwide 
slowdown in home building began, much of 
southern New Hampshire was rapidly be- 
coming part of the Boston suburbs. 

But although in a growth area, Pelham 
itself, a town of 5,600, is a bit off the beaten 
track and so far has missed out on the pros- 
perity. Its few upper-income homes are 
priced at about $70,000, and many of its 
other dwellings are set back in the woods 
and fronted by that omnipresent rural 
sculpture—the broken-down rusted, tireless 
and partly stripped automobile. 

The town’s only economic base, the dairy 
business, is dead. The herds have dwindled 
from 44 a dozen years ago to only two, and 
now it is rare to see cows grazing in pastures 
enclosed by the traditional stone walls. 
Local folks say few farmers’ sons were will- 
ing to continue the fight against the New 
England hills and stony soil. 

But many of the old pastures are marked 
off for residential development once inter- 
est rates drop and people resume buying 
homes. When and if a real-estate boom hits 
Pelham, a crucial role may be played by Mr. 
Fineman, the son of Russian immigrant par- 
ents who operated a 25-head dairy farm 
here. His mother died when he was 13 years 
old, and although he was the second young- 
est of six children, he wound up running the 
farm when his father became seriously ill 
soon thereafter. 

“Used to milk them myself,” he says, dem- 
onstrating the motions of milking a cow. 
“We never had one of those milking ma- 
chines.” About five feet, seven inches tall, 
he is slender and sinewy and looks at least 
15 years younger than his 65 years. His 
thinning hair is still dark, and his complex- 
ion is the healthy burnt-red of a man who 
has spent many hours outdoors. From years 
of squatting on a milking stool twice a day, 
his back is bent forward slightly. His fore- 
arms are hard. 

The drive to establish a bank in Pelham 
was led by Leo Kahn, the president of 
Purity Supreme Inc. Purity, which operates 
42 supermarkets and 19 drugstores in the 
Northeast, had built a supermarket in 
Pelham and wanted banking services 
nearby. After the new bank got off to a slow 
start under executives brought in from out- 
side, Mr. Kahn recommended that Mr. Fine- 
man, then a bank director, be named presi- 
dent, At that time, in 1971, Mr. Fineman 
was a dairy farmer and cattle dealer suffer- 
ing through hard times because the local 
dairy business was drying up. The bank 
then had assets of $3 million. 

About five years ago, Mr. Fineman noted 
the early growth of money-market funds, 
which invest shareholder cash in short-term 
debt securities and yield far higher interest 
rates than banks can pay on deposits. He 
got a list of all depositors with $25,000 or 
more on account, met them one at a time in 
his office and vowed that he could get them 
interest rates on high-yielding securities 
through correspondent banks. 
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Though now without any cows to milk, 
Mr. Fineman still rises early and is among 
the first in the bank's office every morning. 
He routinely helps the tellers open the 
night-deposit sacks and count the money— 
chatting all the while. As customers arrive, 
he strolls around, helping some fill in their 
deposit slips correctly and offering advice to 
anyone who seeks it. 

Once, Mr. Fineman spotted an elderly 
couple from a neighboring town at the 
bank. “Can I help you?" he asked as usual. 
The man and woman said they each were 
buying $20,000 of six-month certificates. 
They added that they were splitting the 
transaction, at some inconvenience, because 
they earlier had been advised elsewhere to 
do so for estate tax reasons. Mr. Fineman 
assured them that “it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference” if the purchase is divided in that 
way. 

Six months later, they returned to renew 
their certificates at the bank, and the man 
told the bank president, “You're the fellow 
who questioned me and, by golly, you were 
right.” Mr. Fineman discussed the tax rules 
with them some more and so impressed the 
couple that they later deposited $360,000 in 
the bank. “You're the only banker who 
called us on the way we've been doing 
things,” the man said. 

Sometimes Mr. Fineman scores a hit with 
what he calls “straight good manners.” Two 
years ago, a young man wearing jeans and a 
green T-shirt waited outside the president’s 
office while Mr. Fineman was on the tele- 
phone. “Looks like you're too busy,” the 
man said as he walked out. Mr. Fineman ran 
outside the bank and got him back into the 
office. 

The young man had recently sold his busi- 
ness in California and was carrying a check 
for $1,000,260 in his pocket. Mr. Fineman 
agreed to clear the West Coast bank check 
immediately, and he then advised the man 
of the best investment that the bank could 
offer. The man in the green T-shirt invested 
$1 million and gave the $260 to Mr. Fine- 
man as a gift. 

“I thank God you came through these 
doors,” Mr, Fineman said.e 


OPPOSITION TO GRUMMAN 
TAKEOVER BID 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I joined with all of the other 
members of the Long Island Congres- 
sional Caucus in strong opposition to 
the proposed takeover of the Grum- 
man Corp. by the LTV Corp. of Dallas, 
Tex. Our opposition to the takeover is 
based on a deep concern for the em- 
ployees of Long Island’s most signifi- 
cant industry, as well as for the de- 
fense needs of our Nation. 

Long Island was the center of this 
Nation’s aircraft industry when it was 
in its vital growing stage. Although 
the center of this industry has since 
shifted away from Long Island, the 
Grumman Corp. remains a vital part 
of the Nation’s aerospace industry. It 
has contributed to the defense of the 
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Nation through production of such 
Navy aircraft as the F-14, the A-6E, 
the EA-6B, and the E-2C. Grumman 
also built the spacecraft that landed 
men on the Moon and was a vital con- 
tributor to the success of the Space 
Shuttle Columbia. 

Besides being vital to our country, 
Grumman is vital to Long Island. 
28,000 people work for Grumman, and 
thousands more work for the high 
technology firms on Long Island and 
in New York which make components 
for Grumman products. Grumman has 
long been an exemplary corporate citi- 
zen, its employees consider themselves 
to be part of a family, and the corpo- 
ration is essential to the Long Island 
tax base. We of the Long Island Con- 
gressional Caucus believe that it is in 
the best interests of Long Island, our 
constituents and our country that this 
takeover bid be prevented. 

In letters to the President, Defense 
Secretary Weinberger, Attorney Gen- 
eral Smith and the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees, we expressed legitimate concerns 
about the possible antitrust implica- 
tions of the takeover and the possible 
reduction in the competitive benefits 
of independent research and develop- 
ment which would result from the 
takeover. A merger of these two com- 
panies, which are currently engaged in 
extensive competition in military air- 
craft procurement, could seriously 
reduce the ability of the Armed Forces 
to procure the best possible military 
aircraft at the most competitive price. 


I intend to work in any way I possi- 
bly can to stop a takeover which would 
appear to have few, if any, advantages 
for either Long Island or the Nation.e 


THE NAMIBIA TRAP 
HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, an article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of September 2, 1981, accurately 
outlines the Soviet threat in Namibia 
and Angola. I urge my colleagues to 
carefully consider the facts presented 
in this article. 
{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 2, 
1981] 
THE NAMIBIA TRAP 

Word from Cape Town yesterday that 
South African defense forces had killed 
Soviet officers and taken a Soviet warrant 
officer prisoner during their raid into 
Angola emphasizes the seriousness of recent 
events in Southern Africa. A popular under- 
standing in the U.S. of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s position on that conflict becomes 
all the more important, 

The Soviet deputy UN delegate, Rikhard 
S. Ovinnikov, heaped abuse on the U.S. 
Monday for its veto of a proposed Security 
Council resolution condemning South 
Africa for the raid. He accused the U.S. of 
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“pandering” to apartheid. His puppet, a del- 
egate from Angola, chimed in calling the 
Reagan administration “racist.” 

Before the world press picks up the Soviet 
line, it might be good to get a few things 
straight. First, the fight in Angola had 
nothing to do with race. The South African 
raiders consisted of both blacks and whites 
and so did the forces that resisted them. 
The raiders were countering a Soviet power 
play, the deployment of surface-to-air 
(SAM) missiles in southern Angola, escalat- 
ing the continuing Soviet effort to take ef- 
fective control of South West Africa (Na- 
mibia). The presence of the SAMs, revealed 
by an Angola official yesterday, would have 
threatened South African airspace. The 
U.S. administration was quite right in refus- 
ing to condemn South Africa without equal 
condemnation of the Soviets. The fact that 
the U.S. stood alone in the Security Council, 
while France and Germany caved in and 
Britain abstained, is a mark of honor, not 
guilt. 

It was about time a U.S. administration 
stood up on the issue of Namibia. Most 
Americans have little understanding of the 
situation and thus become easy prey for 
those left-wing racism charges. 

First of all, South Africa has made genu- 
ine efforts to prepare Namibia for independ- 
ence as it is obligated to do under terms of 
the old international mandate that gave it 
control of the place. A constitutional confer- 
ence consisting of representatives of the ter- 
ritory’s 11 distinct population groups 
(Owambos, whites, Damaras, Hereroes, Ka- 
vangos, Namas, Coloreds, East Caprivians, 
Bushmen, Pehoboth Basters and Tswanas) 
was convened in 1975. A national assembly 
representing all these groups was elected in 
1978 by popular vote. The assembly elected 
a council of ministers representing the vari- 
ous population groups. The council has been 
taking over the tasks of government under 
the supervision of a South African adminis- 
trator general. Many discriminatory laws 
have been repealed and a multiracial civil 
service formed. 

The UN, however, has not recognized this 
government, insisting instead on turning 
Namibia over to the South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO), which has for 
years conducted guerrilla warfare against 
the territory from across the border in 
Angola. SWAPO is Soviet sponsored. South 
Africa has resisted this out of a fully justi- 
fied fear that a SWAPO takeover would 
mean Russians and Russian-backed terror- 
ists on its border. The Russians would in- 
herit Namibia’s mineral riches and its posi- 
tion closer to the vital Cape sea routes. The 
world would then view a perpetual state of 
war, with thousands more Africans slaugh- 
tered or made homeless like the victims of 
Soviet conquest in Ethiopia. 

The blacks of Namibia, particularly the 
non-Owambo minority tribes, appreciate 
this danger as well as the whites. That is 
one reason that the various ethnic groups 
have cooperated so well in working toward 
representative government. Blacks partici- 
pate in the defense forces fighting SWAPO 
on the border and were part of the raid into 
Angola. They have no wish for a SWAPO 
dictatorship backed by Russia and enforced, 
as in Angola, with Cuban troops and East 
German-managed concentration camps. 

Indeed, it is resentment of Russians, 
Cubans and East Germans in Angola that 
has enabled the anti-regime forces of Jonas 
Savimbi to gather wide support in the Ango- 
lan population and seize control of large 
chunks of Angola’s territory. The U.S., 
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thanks to former Senator Dick Clark, is 
barred by law from helping the Savimbi 
forces but Mr. Savimbi has managed quite 
well with aid from South Africa and China 
and with captured material. 

What is really at issue in Southern Angola 
is a Soviet grab for territory and power. The 
central question is whether a moderate and 
representative government of Namibia will 
be given a chance to survive or fall prey to 
SWAPO and the Soviets. The South Afri- 
cans have done enough on behalf of moder- 
ation and pluralism in Namibia to have 
earned the right to resist the Soviet grab. 
And as for the U.S., it is good to have an ad- 
ministration that is not going to wilt before 
those phony Soviet charges of racism.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. W. HENSON MOORE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not able to record my vote on House 
Resolution 208 offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. CRANE) as I was 
speaking at a legislative forum spon- 
sored by the Congressional Operations 
Institute and the legislative alert 
system in the room in which I was 
speaking in the Rayburn House Office 
Building malfunctioned causing me to 
miss this vote. Had I been present for 
the vote I would have voted for House 
Resolution 208.@ 


ON OCTOBER 1: A VOICE FROM 
MAINE STREET TO PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, today 
is October 1, the first day of the new 
fiscal year, and the day that the final 
remaining elements of President Rea- 
gan’s economic program go into effect. 
Across the country today, State and 
local governments are struggling to 
find ways to maintain vital social pro- 
grams which have served the desti- 
tute, helped millions of working poor 
to hold poverty at arm’s length? and 
greatly enhanced the quality of life 
for all Americans. 

October 1 is also a day that under- 
scores all of the ironies and disparities 
in the President’s economic program, 
which offers tax windfalls for the su- 
perrich and large corporations, but 
only program cuts and empty assur- 
ances to the poor and middle-class 
Americans. 

The disparities in the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s economic program were 
further exposed last night to anyone 
who watched network news. On one 
hand, the viewer saw the joy and opu- 
lence of the Republicans celebrating 
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their pyrrhic budget victory—report- 
edly arriving in gleaming limousines, 
dressed in the latest fashion, sipping 
expensive champagne. On the other, 
the viewer saw the frustration and 
sense of tragedy on the faces of the 
committed workers of the Community 
Services Administration, as that great 
antipoverty agency created under 
President Johnson closed its doors. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
some time on this, the day the final 
components of the administration’s 
program are put in place, to comment 
on the events of the past 14% months 
and the new economic and social direc- 
tion that the Reagan administration is 
attempting to chart for this country. 

As the administration’s economic re- 
covery program has floundered in 
recent weeks, President Reagan and 
other White House officials have tried 
to implicitly shift the blame from 
themselves to another quarter—the fi- 
nancial markets in this country, who 
are just not buying the package. The 
argument goes something like this: 
While Main Street, the broad mass of 
the American working public, whole- 
heartedly support the President’s poli- 
cies, the insidious forces of the mar- 
kets—which, as Mr. Reagan has con- 
tinually counseled us, should never be 
trusted—are undermining his program, 
dooming it to failure unless vital social 
programs are further slashed. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I recently re- 


ceived a copy of a letter to Senator 
HENRY M. JacKSON from a constituent 
of mine, Mr. John A. Bennett. I would 
like to include a portion of this letter 


in the official Recorp for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. Mr. Bennett was 
deeply critical not only of the adminis- 
tration’s economic policies, but also 
the entire philosophical underpinning 
of President Reagan’s about-face in 
the proper role of Government. And 
let me assure you, Mr. Speaker, this 
letter did not come from some manipu- 
lative mogul on Wall Street, but from 
an average citizen who represents mil- 
lions of others like himself on Main 
Street who are concerned about the di- 
rection in which Mr. Reagan is leading 
this country. 

Mr. Bennett presents a powerful de- 
fense of Governmental programs, 
which have from the start been the 
all-too-convenient whipping boy of Mr. 
Reagan. 

We, as a people and a nation, can do 
things through institutions of government 
to improve our existence when we can’t do 
such things through individual effort. 

There is nothing wrong with governmen- 
tal regulation, if it is reasonable. During 
this 20th Century it has been necessary to 
regulate the operation of the automobile, 
radio, television, and the airplane, for the 
benefit of all. 

Mr. Reagan would do well to study 
these arguments from a representative 
of Main Street. Government is not an 
inherent evil; properly conceived, gov- 
ernment is the instrument through 
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which the broadest hopes, aspirations, 
and commitments of all the people are 
translated into fact. I commend this 
letter to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

OCEAN SHORES, WASH., 

September 2, 1981. 
Subject: Remarks of a perplexed constitu- 
ent. 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Senator, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

I am tired of the press’s adulation of 
Reagan economics. I find Reagan’s tax cuts 
illogical as a means of attaining fiscal stabil- 
ity. I am tired of the touting of the idea 
that the “market” should be the principal 
factor in setting prices. Too often the 
“market” is rigged to the detriment of the 
American people. This is illustrated by 
O.P.E.C.’s pricing of petroleum. 

How can the Republicans get away with 
this sort of nonsense? Somehow Democratic 
voices are strangely silent about a principal 
truth about the American Way of Life. We, 
as a people and a nation, can do things 
through institutions of government to im- 
prove our existence when we can't do such 
things through individual effort. 

There is nothing wrong with governmen- 
tal regulation, if it is reasonable. During 
this 20th Century it has been necessary to 
regulate the operation of the automobile, 
radio, television and the airplane, for the 
benefit of all. 

There are no reasons why the economy 
can’t be managed reasonably. As I recall 
government got into this regulation busi- 
ness when the rail tycoons fouled up the 
railroads after the Civil War. Congress cre- 
ated the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to untangle the mess. Similarly Congress 
has had to deal with banking, and the sales 
of securities creating the Federal Reserve 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

As an observation these bodies act inde- 
pendent of one another and possibly work 
at cross purposes, Thus there may be a need 
to somehow get these regulating bodies co- 
ordinated to better serve the nation. 

I find Reagan programs to be on the 
heartless side. They have made massive cuts 
in people programs, but they make no cuts 
on the money side. The holders of tax 
exempt government bonds are asked to 
make no sacrifices. The payment of 15% in- 
terest on short term federal borrowing is 
scandalous. 

The proposed tax cuts are not stirring no- 
ticeable business expansion to lessen unem- 
ployment. In fact one of the indicators of 
the state of thinking in the business com- 
munity, the Dow-Jones average, dropped 
below 900 last week from a peak of over 
1000 in the early part of the year. In times 
past such Dow trends preceded the economy 
by about six months. 

To earn your pay, you have a lot to do 
back there in Washington, D.C. This may be 
facetious, but we do expect a lot from the 
Congress and the Presidency. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN A. BENNETT.©@ 
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THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR IRISH AF- 
FAIRS 


HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the fourth anniversary of 
the Ad Hoc Congressional Committee 
for Irish Affairs. This group, necessi- 
tated by the grim reality of the tragic 
problems of Northern Ireland, has 
dedicated itself to the goals of peace, 
freedom, and justice through nonvio- 
lence in Northern Ireland. 

We are all well aware of the strife 
which has plagued Northern Ireland. 
Violence and terrorism have marred 
the land and people of this area for 
too many years. The desperate intensi- 
ty of human emotion involved have 
been underscored by the self-imposed 
starvation of members of the IRA in 
Maze Prison. 

Rather than mourn the past, howev- 
er, we must look to the future in a 
constructive and realistic manner. The 
appointment of a new Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland lends new 
hope that the British Government will 
open itself toward discussion of a re- 
duction of its presence as well as un- 
dertake positive steps toward that 
goal. 

We of the ad hoc committee must 
continue our efforts to encourage such 
positive steps toward a lasting solu- 
tion. Whether it takes 4 more years or 
40, we must work unerringly to en- 
courage our Government to use the 
means it has available to encourage 
the British and leaders in Northern 
Ireland to faithfully work for our com- 
mittee’s goals of peace, freedom, and 
justice.e@ 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
UNDER STRESS 


HON. COOPER EVANS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. EVANS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to submit, for the benefit of 
my colleagues, an article which ap- 
peared in the September 25, 1981, 
issue of Science magazine. It deals 
with a subject of great significance to 
this country: the crisis we face in engi- 
neering education programs. The arti- 
cle is particularly timely because the 
House Science and Technology Com- 
mittee will hold hearings next week 
(October 6 and 7) on the subject of en- 
gineering manpower. As an engineer, I 
am concerned about the future of en- 
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gineering education and this article is 
of special interest to me since it fo- 
cuses on my alma mater, Iowa State 
University. I recommend it to my col- 
leagues since it provides an excellent 
overview of the crisis currently facing 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION UNDER STRESS 

UNDERGRADUATE CRUSH EXACERBATES SHORTAGE 

OF FACULTY, RESOURCES; IOWA STATE AVOIDS 

LIMITS ON ADMISSIONS BY EXTENDING TIME 

TO DEGREE 

Ames, Iowa.—At Iowa State University 
(ISU), incoming students intent on majoring 
in high-demand specialties in engineering 
and computer science are warned that it 
may take them 5 years rather than 4 to 
complete their undergraduate work. The 
caveat is a clear local sign of what national- 
ly is being called the crisis in engineering 
education. 

As in other universities around the coun- 
try the oversubscribed majors are electrical 
engineering, computer engineering, and me- 
chanical engineering, with chemical and 
aeronautical engineering not far behind. At 
ISU the computer science department is 
lodged in the College of Sciences and Hu- 
manities rather than the College of Engi- 
neering, where it is in many universities, but 
the same overload conditions prevail. 

Nationally, the ‘crisis’ goes beyond 
crowding in undergraduate programs. In 
high-demand areas, faculty, particularly 
junior faculty are in short supply. Com- 
plaints about inadequate or obsolete equip- 
ment are endemic. Morale in many places is 
sinking. 

Perhaps most significant, the ablest grad- 
uates with bachelor’s and master's degrees 
are accepting job offers from industry on 
terms that universities cannot match. The 
result is depletion of the ranks of graduate 
students on which research and teaching 
heavily depend. 

Cutbacks in federal support of research 
and manpower training going back more 
than a decade have contributed to the prob- 
lem. But the decline in status and rewards 
of engineering and computer science faculty 
compared to their counterparts in industry 
is a relatively new phenomenon. And there 
is serious concern about the current quality 
of engineering education and the longer 
term implications of a lost generation of fac- 
ulty. 

How are the universities dealing with the 
novel combination of feast and famine in 
engineering? What are the effects on stu- 
dents and faculty? To examine the crisis in 
terms of such practical problems as schedul- 
ing and staffing, it is necessary to focus on a 
specific institution. Iowa State provides an 
example of a technically oriented major in- 
stitution with a big engineering school that 
this fall put fully into effect a scheme de- 
signed to maintain the quality of the engi- 
neering program while meeting the new 
conditions. 

At ISU the trends are clear. Enrollment in 
engineering has virtually doubled from a 
low point in the 1970's to about 5375 (4,815 
undergraduates) this term, At ISU, the 
number of engineering students has in- 
creased from less than 13 percent in 1974 to 
more than 20 percent of the total enroll- 
ment of some 24,200 this term. Continuing 
the steady climb of recent years, electrical 
engineering rose from 671 majors last year 
to 745 this term, computer engineering from 
370 to 440, and mechanical engineering 
from 631 to 673. 
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A key decision for any engineering school 
faced with current enrollment pressures is 
whether to limit admission to the oversub- 
scribed specialties. At ISU, the decision was 
made at the top by the State Board of Re- 
gents, who set policy for Iowa's public uni- 
versities. The regents have hewed to the 
line of its traditional policy that all Iowa 
high school graduates ranking in the top 
half of their class are eligible for admission. 
The alternatives are regarded as philosophi- 
eally and politicially unpalatable. 

Working with this version of open admis- 
sions, the faculty had to devise a way to 
manage an overflow. In electrical and com- 
puter engineering the crunch comes in the 
sophomore year after students have made it 
through a basic engineering program. 
Majors are required to take a block of three 
entry-level courses for the “professional” 
engineering program. Admission to these 
courses is granted according to a set of firm 
criteria. First preference goes to qualified 
students earlier denied entrance. Candidates 
for the courses must have completed prereq- 
uisites satisfactorily and grade point aver- 
ages also figure in selection. The real bottle- 
neck is the laboratories for entry-level ‘“‘pro- 
fessional” courses. ISU engineering faculty 
have long emphasized the importance of the 
laboratory part of the curriculum and they 
chose not to dilute the lab experience. This 
meant continuing to have lab sections of 12 
students working in two-person teams. Elec- 
trical engineering department chairman J. 
O. Kopplin says that the faculty feels that 
students “need to use the instruments to 
know what's going on.” Crowding more stu- 
dents into some labs could cause safety 
problems, but educational considerations 
were paramount in the decision to hold the 
line. Last year laboratories ran on a full 
schedule that included Saturday mornings. 
This year, half the seats in the labs go to 
students denied assignments earlier, so the 
number bumped is going up. 

In the computer science department, 
chairman Robert M. Stewart, Jr., says that 
his department is also “falling further 
behind.” The start of classes brought 300 
new declared majors. The rate of growth in 
the department is indicated by the fact that 
computer science now has 700 majors, only 
about 100 of whom are seniors. The number 
of majors is, in fact, a poor gauge of the 
pressures on the department. Computer en- 
gineering majors in the College of Engineer- 
ing—some 450 of them now—take a number 
of computer science courses in common with 
computer science majors. And the heavy 
demand from other departments of the uni- 
versity for computer instruction means that 
droves of students are turned away. Like en- 
gineering majors, prospective computer sci- 
ence majors are being told that it may take 
more than 4 years to finish. 

For faculty, the increasing numbers obvi- 
ously have consequences. Teaching loads in 
terms of assigned classes have not been sub- 
stantially increased. The normal load at ISU 
is 12 credit hours. For most faculty mem- 
bers this works out to teaching two classes 
and performing other duties to fulfill the 
obligation. 

Class sizes, however, have risen sharply. 
Lecture classes that might have had enroll- 
ments of less than 30 in the mid-1970’s may 
now have more than 70. Engineering faculty 
numbers have not been increased in propor- 
tion to the rise in enrollments. This means 
that the number of students each faculty 
member is expected to advise has grown. 
And scheduling has grown more complex 
and frustrating `as students more frequently 
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are shut out of classes. Larger classes and 
heavier advising loads are said to be making 
relations between teachers and students 
more impersonal. 

The pattern is apparently now very 
common in engineering schools. Edwin C. 
Jones, Jr., an electrical engineering profes- 
sor at ISU, whose participation in national 
professional activities gives him a broad per- 
spective, says that there are widespread 
worries about the effects of current condi- 
tions on engineering teaching. In large 
classes recitation is impractical and teachers 
resort to straight lecturing. The tendency is 
not to collect homework. At ISU, faculty 
have resisted using machine-graded exami- 
nations now common elsewhere, but Jones 
thinks that professors teaching large classes 
will almost inevitably write exams to make 
grading them easier. 

As student numbers have increased, uni- 
versity budget cuts have tended to reduce 
support services, Clerical staff dwindles, 
office supplies run short, and there is no 
money for equipment such as word proces- 
sors that might permit the administrative 
load to be handled more effectively. 

In engineering and computer science de- 
partments, the increases in undergraduate 
enrollments are not paralleled in graduate 
education. In electrical engineering, for ex- 
ample, the number of graduate students in 
the department peaked at about 100 in the 
late 1960's and in recent years has hovered 
between 50 and 60. The numbers would be 
even lower were it not for an influx of for- 
eign students into graduate programs in all 
U.S. engineering schools in the 1970's. At 
ISU, about half the current graduate stu- 
dents in electrical engineering are on visas. 
Department chairman Kopplin notes that 
the foreign students are generally strong in 
research and do well in graduate work, but 
in many cases lack the fluency in English to 
serve as teaching assistants. The scarcity of 
teaching assistants adds to the faculty's 
task of bearing the undergraduate load. 

The ebb of American students in graduate 
programs is in part ascribed to flagging fed- 
eral support of manpower training. Federal 
fellowships which once attracted top Ameri- 
can graduates are no longer available. 
Assistantships now require performance of 
specific duties which give graduate students 
less time for work on their degrees than was 
customary in the past. The ISU administra- 
tion has sought to keep graduate stipends 
competitive at least with those paid with 
public institutions in neighboring states and 
have made them tenable for 12 months 
rather than 9 as in the past, But the full 
graduate stipend, now about $700 a month, 
pales in comparison to what industry cur- 
rently offers a graduate with a bachelor’s or 
master’s degree in engineering or computer 
science. 

In commenting on the paucity of Ameri- 
can candidates for doctorates, computer sci- 
ences department chairman Stewart makes 
the telling point that in his field, “the Ph.D. 
is not perceived as cost effective.” The com- 
puter scientist who stays in the university 
for his degree “will not make up the salary 
difference in the long run.” Others say that 
in hot areas such as computer graphics and 
artificial intelligence, researchers in indus- 
try have the edge in working freedom and 
equipment, traditionally advantages offered 
by the university. 

The same calculus operates at the faculty 
level, particularly with junior faculty. At 
ISU, assistant professors are paid in the low 
to mid-twenties for an academic year. In 
high-demand specialties ISU must compete 
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not only with industry but with other uni- 
versities. Engineering currently has 10 posi- 
tions unfilled, some of which have been 
open for 2 or 3 years. Consulting traditional- 
ly offers a means for engineers to supple- 
ment their incomes. Opportunities are in 
some degree affected by nearness to indus- 
try and ISU, as one administrator put it, is 
“in the middle of a cornfield.” From the re- 
cruiting standpoint, however, there are com- 
pensations., Two recent additions to the en- 
gineering faculty, for example, were glad to 
leave urban areas and come to Ames where 
schools are good and housing costs moder- 
ate by current standards. 

Current constraints on university budgets 
make it difficult to compete in the new 
manpower market. ISU last year had an ex- 
perience of a kind increasingly familiar to 
Midwest universities when a drop in state 
revenues caused “recision” of 4.6 percent in 
its operating budget. The cuts fell heaviest 
on building and instrumentation budgets, 
sharply affecting growth areas like engi- 
neering and computer science. This year 
there was some relief in the form of signifi- 
cant salary increases and a substantial raise 
in tuition, which the university was for the 
first time allowed to keep and apply to aca- 
demic activities. The university administra- 
tion also did what it could to give divisions 
with rising enrollments a budgetary divi- 
dend. But there is agreement that in the 
budget context of universities like ISU a 
major reallocation of resources is unlikely. 

Faculty and administrators at ISU say ex- 
pectations about state financing have 
changed. In the future, it will be necessary 
for those working in engineering and com- 
puter science to take much more responsi- 
bility for acquiring equipment and even new 
buildings. Dean of engineering R. R. Boylan 
concurs, saying, “It is quite clear to us that 
we will need to find a supplement to state 
money to survive.” This means forging new 
links with alumni and convincing industry 
that its own interests are served by helping 
to fund the departments that provide the 
people and ideas industry needs. 

The same sort of initiative is seen as nec- 
essary in recruiting graduate students, par- 
ticularly doctoral students. Universities 
have cooperated with industry in providing 
graduate training, often part time, for their 
employees. Now, says Boylan, industry must 
be convinced that it is just as important for 
universities to produce the academics of the 
future. 

This year, an ISU experiment in matching 
numbers to resources in engineering and 
computer science is under way. But what if 
the queuing system produces an increasing 
backlog, making entering students feel that 
they face an infinite regress? If that should 
happen, say faculty and administrators, it 
would then be necessary to consider—tradi- 
tions and politics notwithstanding—ISU’s 
own version of limits to growth.e 


CONDOMINIUM CONVERSION 
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ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 


@ Mr. 
still another example of how condo- 
minium conversion adds to higher 
housing costs and indeed fuels the in- 
flationary spiral has been brought to 
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my attention and I want to share it 
with my colleagues. The September 
24, 1981, issue of the Montgomery 
County, Md., Sentinel has an article 
about the steep increase in taxes as- 
sessed as a result of a particular con- 
version. The taxes on the Promenade 
Apartments in Bethesda, Md., were 
$458,421 before conversion. As a result 
of the conversion, and the very steep 
projected sellout value of the apart- 
ments, the tax bill presented this year 
is $1,374,131. This steep increase is not 
unusual for converted buildings. It re- 
sults in a heavier burden for purchas- 
ers and for the inflation-plagued econ- 
omy. Something must be done to get 
this problem under control. I urge my 
colleagues to examine two bills I re- 
cently introduced to deal with the na- 
tional crisis caused by conversions: 
H.R. 3840 and H.R. 3841. 

The article follows: 

[From the Sentinel (Montgomery County), 
September 24, 1981] 
PROMENADE APPEALS TAX ASSESSMENT 
(By Keith F. Girard) 

American Invsco, the giant Chicago-based 
condominium conversion corporation, is ap- 
pealing the property tax assessment on the 
luxury Promenade Apartments, a twin- 
tower, high-rise in Bethesda it bought last 
year for $50 million and is converting to co- 
operative ownership. 

At the time of the sale, the twin 18-story 
buildings and 25 acres of surrounding land 
at 5225 Pooks Hill Road were valued at 
$26.5 million. Annual property taxes were 
$469,438. 

Last July state tax assessors took another 
look at the property and boosted the value 
to $96.89 million, a figure that is slightly 
under the estimated $97.6 million American 
Invsco was expected to gross from the sale 
of the Promenade’s 1,072 units. 

At the new value—a 266 percent increase 
over the old amount—annual taxes soared 
to $1.38 million. 

In a cooperative building, residents do not 
actually buy their units. Rather, they buy 
shares in the property equivalent to the 
value of their apartments. Property taxes 
are assessed to residents based on their 
shareholdings. 

American Invsco, which owns the proper- 
ty through Mutual Housing Corp., a sub- 
sidiary, would be liable for the taxes on all 
unsold units. 

While exact numbers are unknown, a 
property appraisal report prepared as part 
of the appeal stated that only 428 units had 
been contracted for by May of this year, 
and of those, only 248 units had gone to set- 
tlement. 

The corporation, which has been reported 
to be in questionable financial condition, 
filed an appeal in July, immediately after 
tax assessment notices were mailed to prop- 
erty owners. 

Silver Spring lawyer Howard J, Thomas 
who is handling the appeal, said this week 
the corporation believes the true assessment 
should be $49.7 million, the purchase price 
of the building. 

Thomas, who is co-chairman of the state 
Democratic party and lobbies for American 
Invsco in Annapolis, met with a state tax as- 
sessor last July to review the assessment. 
The meeting, which was the first step in the 
appeals process, resulted in a devaluation of 
the property to $79.2 million. 
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Under the state’s triennial assessment 
system, that amount would be phased in 
over three years, 

Even so, it would result in a $1.28 million 
tax bill this year. 

The case has been appealed to the local 
Property Tax Assessment Appeal Board. No 
hearing date has been set. 

The controversial Chicago-based corpora- 
tion has grown in 10 years into one of the 
biggest condominium converters in the 
country. The firm last year, according to 
some reports, handled properties worth $2 
billion. 

Last fall Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal, D- 
N.Y. launched an investigation into condo- 
minium conversions nationwide and focused 
on the American Invsco empire. Despite its 
phenomenal growth the company financial 
position is a closely held secret even within 
the privately owned corporation. 

With high interest rates ravaging real 
estate markets across the country, recent re- 
ports have questioned the financial stability 
of Invsco, which is estimated to have assets 
of $600 million. In an Aug. 10 article appear- 
ing in Fortune magazine, Invsco was report- 
ed to have liabilities approaching $500 mil- 
lion. 

To acquire and convert the Promenade, 
according to the magazine, Invsco borrowed 
$29.2 million from a New York bank at an 
interest rate tied to two percentage points 
over the prime rate. The interest amounts 
to around $6 million a year. 

Moreover, the magazine also reported that 
sales were sluggish at the luxury coopera- 
tive. More than half were unsold and 187 
were vacant, according to the article. 

The property tax appeal case also reveals 
financial information that heretofore has 
been unavailable. 

According to the file, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company now holds a note on the 
property for $22.2 million at an interest rate 
that rises and falls to reflect market rates. 

A property report prepared by an inde- 
pendent appraiser last May stated that net 
proceeds from the sale of 428 units amount- 
ed to $23.5 million after deducting sales dis- 
counts. Most of the sales were for smaller 
units. Remaining are larger, more expensive 
units that have a more limited market, ‘‘es- 
pecially in light of the present economic 
outlook,” according to the report. 

One result has been an increase in the 
sellout time, which is now doubled to 24 
months. The report, however, called the 
figure “optimistic,” and stated the actual 
sellout time could be extended by another 
six to 12 months. 

Aside from the purchase price, Invsco also 
has spent more than $7 million for such 
things as refurbishment, interest and mar- 
keting. The corporation expects to make 
$19.5 million in gross profit. 

The appraisal report placed the fair 
market value of the complex at $62.9 mil- 
lion, an amount that would result this year 
in estimated taxes of $886,000. 

If the appeal is successful, Thomas said 
Promenade residents who own co-op shares 
also would benefit from the reduced assess- 
ment.@ 
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è Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to discuss an issue that arose re- 
cently with regard to the “need” for 
Congress to make further spending 
cuts. This is a good time to set the 
record straight about what the first 
budget resolution did, and did not, call 
for in the way of congressional spend- 
ing cuts. To begin with, the budget 
resolution directed reconciliation, 
which was totally achieved with the 
law enacted August 14. But a second 
issue has come up. 

When Alice Rivlin, the Director of 
the Congressional Budget Office, testi- 
fied before the House Budget Commit- 
tee on September 10, she stated: 

The CBO spending projections assume 

that substantial spending cuts will be 
made—over and above those contained in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981—through the appropriations process 
and by other means. These further spend- 
ing cuts amount to about $15 billion in 
1982. .. . These additional savings are im- 
plicit in the First Budget Resolution tar- 
gets. 
This testimony was subsequently mis- 
interpreted by the administration; 
they implied that the President’s 
budget and the budget resolution 
called for $15 billion more in congres- 
sional spending cuts than Congress en- 
acted. This is simply not true, and a 
letter from Alice Rivlin to Chairman 
Jones on September 23 makes that 
clear. As her letter says: 

This statement has been misinterpreted to 
mean that Congress must enact an addition- 
al $15 billion of savings to meet the Presi- 
dent's original 1982 budget request. 

The CBO letter specifies that over 
half of that $15 billion—$8 billion—is 
just estimating differences. If the ad- 
ministration’s estimates are correct, no 
further action at all is needed by 
anyone. Of the remaining $7 billion, 
$2% billion is supposed to be accom- 
plished by the administration, not by 
Congress, through the reduction of 
waste, fraud, abuse, and mismanage- 
ment. Another $2% billion is presently 
being achieved through separate—non- 
reconciliation—spending actions of 
Congress. CBO identified only one re- 
duction in the budget resolution on 
which Congress has taken no action. 

That reduction is a $2.3 billion cut to 
Ways and Means programs. It is a cut 
to social security and other indexed 
programs, and was initially assumed to 
be achieved through changes in the 
method of calculating the CPI or some 
other inflation measure. This proposal 
originated in the Senate, and became 
part of the budget resolution in con- 
ference. The cut was never included in 
the President’s budget, the Jones 
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budget, or the Gramm/Latta amend- 
ment to the budget resolution. 

The text of the letter from CBO, 
which explains the $15 billion figure, 
is attached: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 
Hon. JAMES R. JONES, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 


D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for information concerning the 
$15 billion of “additional savings" for fiscal 
year 1982 that I mentioned in my testimony 
before your Committee on September 10. 
This statement has been misinterpreted by 
the Administration to mean that the Con- 
gress must enact an additional $15 billion of 
savings to meet the President's original 1982 
budget request. 

The $15 billion estimate is an arithmetic 
calculation that results from comparing the 
first budget resolution outlay target for 
1982 with the CBO baseline budget projec- 
tion used to measure savings in the reconcil- 
iation process. The $15 billion estimate rep- 
resents a mixture of technical estimating 
differences between the CBO baseline and 
the first budget resolution assumptions and 
some additional savings that must be accom- 
plished by the Administration and/or Con- 
gress. 

An explanation of what is included in the 
$15 billion estimate requires an interpreta- 
tion of the policy and estimating assump- 
tions underlying the first budget resolutions 
targets. As you know, the House and the 
Senate have different interpretations about 
what was included in these targets. To re- 
spond to your request, we have analyzed the 
resolution target for 1982 using House 
policy and estimating assumptions and have 
verified the results of our analysis with the 
Committee staff. 

The following table is a list of the compo- 
nents that make up the $15 billion estimate: 

{In billions] 
Technical estimating differences 
between CBO baseline projec- 
tion and House assumptions for 
first budget resolution 
Additional outlay reductions to be 
accomplished by legislative ac- 


$8.05 


Additional outlay reductions to be 
accomplished by the Administra- 


The largest component in the list consists 
of technical estimating differences between 
the CBO baseline outlay projection for 1982 
and the House assumptions for the first 
budget resolution. The House assumptions 
were based mainly on the budget estimates 
provided by the Administration in its March 
budget revisions, while the baseline projec- 
tion was constructed with CBO estimating 
methods. These estimating differences do 
not result from different policy or economic 
assumptions. For example, the Administra- 
tion's estimates for many programs assume 
that 1982 spending will be at a lower rate 
than that contained in the CBO baseline. If 
the Administration’s assumptions prove to 
be correct, then the estimating differences 
mentioned above will disappear. Many of 
these technical estimating differences are 
described in CBO’s published analysis of the 
March budget revisions. In addition, the 
«CBO baseline projection for interest costs 
(function 900) is about $2.3 billion higher 
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than the level specified in the first budget 
resolution. 

About $4.5 billion consists of additional 
spending reductions—over and above those 
contained in the Reconciliation Act—that 
the first budget resolution assumed would 
be accomplished by legislative means. The 
largest component of this $4.5 billion con- 
sists of $2.3 billion of unspecified spending 
reductions that originated from savings to 
Social Security and other indexed benefit 
programs assumed in the Senate-passed res- 
olution. Most of the remaining legislative 
savings are already assumed in the spending 
targets allocated to the. Appropriations 
Committee in the first budget resolution. 

Finally, about $2.5 billion consists of 
outlay reductions that the resolution as- 
sumes will be accomplished by the Adminis- 
tration. Some of these administrative sav- 
ings were proposed by the Administration 
and others were added by the Gramm/Latta 
substitute passed by the House. The Admin- 
istration proposed making savings by de- 
creasing the interest-rate subsidies given to 
veterans receiving insurance loans and to 
farmers receiving price support loans, and 
by accelerating the leasing of mineral re- 
sources on federal lands. The House as- 
sumed additional administrative savings 
through more vigorous prosecution of oil 
price violations and accelerated collection of 
outstanding debts owed to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director.e 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
BADLY NEEDS MAJOR OVER- 
HAUL 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
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@ Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express concern today 
about a problem that has now become 
the No. 1 roadblock to economic recov- 
ery: High interest rates. 

I would like to call attentior. to two 
newspaper columns written by Larry 
Bowler, publisher of my hometown 
newspaper, the Daniels County 
Leader, of Scobey, Mont. 

The two columns, titled ‘Federal 
Reserve System Badly Needs Major 
Overhaul” and “It Isn’t What Hap- 
pens: It’s How You Look At It,” pose 
some interesting questions about the 
high interest rates now afflicting our 
people and our economy. 

Small business and farmers, two 
groups that are the backbone of Sco- 
bey’s economy, and the entire State of 
Montana’s economy, are especially suf- 
fering because of the high interest 
rates. Mr. Bowler, in his own colorful 
style, looks at the Federal Reserve, 
high interest rates, the World Bank, 2 
percent REA loans, and grain exports 
to India, and ties them together to 
come up with some startling conclu- 
sions. And Mr. Bowler brings these 
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conclusions into special significance 
for the people of Scobey—small busi- 
nessmen and farmers. 

I believe the following material will 
prove helpful to my colleagues, and I 
submit the information into the 
RECORD: 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM BADLY NEEDS 
MAJOR OVERHAUL 


Thoughout its history the United States 
of America has endured all sorts of experi- 
mentation with its governmental systems. 
From these experiments there have evolved 
some good things; and some bad things. 

The settling of the West—one of the 
greatest mass movements of population in 
the history of the world—into the vast 
spaces west of the Mississippi River, in- 
volved primarily the initiative and resource- 
fulness of those doing the settling—within a 
very loose framework of governmental su- 
pervision, generally negligent, and often 
corrupt. 

However, as many of the vacant spaces in 
the contiguous 48 states became filled in, 
some serious basic problems surfaced. 

Among these problems were that cash and 
credit available to the western states always 
was short; and that the New England 
states—the centers of finance, viewed the 
Western states virtually as colonies, to be 
exploited, judiciously or otherwise. 

In the process the Union periodically un- 
derwent panics, depressions and ruthless 
depredations by those in charge of major fi- 
nancing and law making. 

Then, in 1913 President Woodrow Wilson 
got Congress to pass a law which created 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Its avowed purpose was to create a govern- 
ing financial body, fairly independent of po- 
litical whimsy, which would establish and 
maintain financial stability thoughout the 
nation; to guard the value of American cur- 
rency; and above all, to create a financial at- 
mosphere which would avoid the destructive 
results of ruthless manipulations by the 
major centers of finance, and forestall vicis- 
situdes of the times, not only in this nation 
but also by those abroad who had extensive 
interests in the resources and development 
of this nation. They still do, but for a differ- 
ent crowd. 

The Federal Reserve System—in theory 
not at all bad, but in practice considerably 
less than that—thus operated for about 
twenty years. 

Unfortunately, in those two decades, the 
same things happened as before—panics, de- 
pressions, ruthless depredations. 

Then came upon the scene Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who took office in 1933, following 
the elections of 1932 in which he and his 
party won dominance by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Although basically a conservative fellow, 
coming from a family of old wealth of 
Dutch ancestry from upstate New York, 
FDR sensed the message of the times and 
quickly shifted from his campaign platform 
to keep the budget balanced, after his elec- 
tion. 

He also was soon to observe that most of 
his Social Register friends and acquaint- 
ances—even as were his ancestors the Dutch 
patroons, who held people in serfdom on 
their vast estates—were up to their custom- 
ary piratical operations. 

Thus he found himself on a collision 
course with them—if he was to maintain his 
mandate and exercise his ingenious brand of 
personal power which he would develop so 
well in the years ahead. 
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A man of considerable personal charm, his 
private life was basically with the socially 
elite, and always continued to be, while his 
wife, Eleanor took his public statements se- 
riously and often embarrassed him in her 
naive actions, but still helped accomplish 
what became known as the “reign of FDR,” 
lasting until his death in 1945. 

However, early in his first term he decided 
the Federal Reserve System and existing 
banking laws needed some overhauling. In 
succeeding “rubber stamp” Congresses he 
achieved his aims, in 1935. 

In the process he did accomplish some 
needed reforms. But, in heeding his “Brain 
Trust,” a collection of fuzzy-headed intellec- 
tually elite economists, he also went along 
with planting the seeds of a philosophy 
which laid down certain principles from 
which this nation still chronically suffers. 

One of those principles was that the fed- 
eral government should use the taxation 
base more than just to run the government. 
It should also use taxes as a punitive force. 

As a political realist, of course, he also 
began to realize that as he scourged the 
“economic royalists,” in fireside chats and 
in new and punitive tax laws which the 
mass of the American public loved, there 
was a hard core fact: 

1. You should never kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs; those people who ven- 
ture capital, enterprise and management 
which makes jobs. 

2. That “whacking the rich” will never 
come anywhere near to providing massive, 
government revenues, That taking a good 
tax bite out of all wage-earners was a better 
answer. 

During World War II, FDR was ap- 
proached by an efficiency expert who 
showed him how to use the “victory tax" as 
means to take from every wage-earner a 
chunk of the paycheck. 

It soon evolved into the withholding tax. 

As a consequence, since then no one on 
salary wages gives a good ——— what the 
taxes are—which since then also the govern- 
ment required employers to deduct—what 
counts is “take home pay.” 

Moreover, under state laws, and under leg- 
islation designed to provide against hard- 
ship of employees in being laid off thru no 
fault of their own, we pay unemployment 
checks to some unemployed who get far 
more working half a year than the majority 
of people make when they are working full 
time. 

And, as a consequence, this nation in each 
state has unwittingly promoted the continu- 
ing existence of professionally ‘“‘unem- 
ployed,” who only work to get into a posi- 
tion where they can quit and then lay 
around drawing more checks for being delib- 
erately unemployed. 

It takes no imagination to figure who pays 
for this. All of us do. 

However, the master politician, as FDR 
certainly was—with monarchical over- 
tones—falls short of top rank as a statesman 
in that by using his great personal charm 
and politically growing expertise, he could 
not see that as he circumvented the basic 
checks and balances of American govern- 
ment, he opened the doors—he set a prece- 
dent—for the same kind of manipulations to 
his successors, regardless of their abilities. 

Thus began the planned deficit policy in 
American governmental operations; and, 
like Topsy, it just grew and grew. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve System, 
which FDR overhauled, and in so many 
ways improved, he left the door open for 
government manipulation of our basic fi- 
nancial and monetary stability. 
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As a consequence of FDR’s very personal 
manipulations and nictitations, with consid- 
erable influence from Keynesian monetary 
policies, America began to accept deficit 
spending as a way of life. 

No person or private firm could nor can 
continue to operate under that policy. 
Bankruptcy is the inevitable result. 

But, until the Reagan administration, the 
foregoing fiscal policy of the federal govern- 
ment has been the thing to do. Some states, 
including Montana, have for a couple of dec- 
ades started to follow that policy. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve System, 
originally designed to maintain a monetary 
and credit policy for stability has become a 
tool of irresponsible federal taxing and 
spending, like there is no tomorrow. 

Only a nation so fulsome in resources, 
sturdy citizenry and size could have main- 
tained some form of day-to-day sanity under 
these conditions; with a national debt that 
boggles the mind. 

Meanwhile, under the tax, tax, and spend, 
spend, spend in excess policy, one of the 
richest nations in both natural and human 
resources in the world must now face up to 
“paying the piper.” 

We can do it, but not easy. 

There is no way we can do it until the 
Federal Reserve System begins, for the first 
time, to function in its original avowed pur- 
pose. The interest rates are absolutely ridic- 
ulous. The monetary policy is like a Calcut- 
ta. 

The Federal Reserve System for some 
time has been far worse than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Both are “basket 
cases.” 

In 1980 Congress passed the first major 
laws effecting changes in the Federal Re- 
serve System and banking laws since 1935. 
Some of these changes are very controver- 
sial, particularly in regard to the basic dual 
banking system in America—state banks and 
national banks. 

Some parts of the new laws are heavily 
weighted in favor of the really big banks in 
the U.S., at the expense of the smaller com- 
munity and country banks. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve System 
continues to flounder in its own mess, while 
dictating certain lines of action, yet avoid- 
ing some of the chronically ill aspects of the 
FRS 


America is a very strong, lusty and re- 
sourceful nation. It better be—because the 
Federal Reserve System has only aggravat- 
ed the basic financial climate in this nation 
at the expense and hardship of the general 
public. 

The past fifty years have shown that 
whichever political party has been in power, 
it doesn’t seem to make much difference. 
There is something basically wrong with the 
FRS which is overdue in correction. 

Ir Isn't WHat Happens: It's How You Loox 
At IT 

The news that rural electric and tele- 
phone cooperatives still are borrowing 
money to improve their systems at the rate 
of 2 percent interest—almost ridiculous in 
these times of 20- to 25-percent interest out 
on the market—causes us to point up cer- 
tain salient facts: 

This kind of a borrowing rate has been 
available to all private utility companies— 
power or telephone, since the beginning. 

The “clinker,” however, is that in order to 
get that 2 percent rate, the utility borrow- 
ing the moola must service the entire area 
of their projected service. 
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In short, Nemont Telephone Co-Operative 
never would have come into being if Moun- 
tain Bell had embarked on a program— 
which they could have had at the same in- 
terest rates, had they been willing to service 
rural customers regardless of their remote- 
ness in the service area. 

The fact that Nemont by now is no much 
more efficient and more modernized than 
Mountain Bell at this time is only a minor 
item in regard to this particular disquisition. 

Let’s get back to the 2 percent interest 
rate. All borrowers nowadays know that 
kind of rate must be clearly subsidized by 
the federal government. And, anyone who is 
reading the news knows that Uncle Sam— 
you don’t hear that term much nowadays— 
already is a trillion bucks in hock. But keep 
in mind, to whom? 

Moreover, we happened upon an interest- 
ing statistic recently in regard to the World 
Bank. 

Those who know about this international 
institution also know that the funds for 
that World Bank are provided mainly by 
Uncle Sam. Any contributions by the Soviet 
Union to the World Bank would be in coun- 
terfeited U.S. dollars, even as that outfit did 
in the late "30s and during World War II. 

However, getting back to the 2 percent in- 
terest, subsidized by Uncle Sam, let’s com- 
pare this with a recent loan to India by the 
World Bank. Keep in mind the World Bank 
is chiefly financed by the U.S. 

Now let's view India, one of the oldest civ- 
ilizations in the world. 

Let's review that the millions of bushels 
of grain sent from time to time by the U.S. 
were on one hand stolen by India’s adept 
moneylenders who in turn hiked the prices 
and sold it to the poor; and on the other 
hand how India's government allowed many 
of those grants in wheat to be labeled “a 
gift from USSR,” right on the docks shortly 
after it was unloaded. 

That was some years ago. 

Let us review again how that nation—one 
of the most populous in the world—currently 
has a virtual dictatorship; and, during the 
regime of Indira Ghandi, obtained a loan 
from the World Bank of more than $320 
million. 

The terms? 

Very interesting—3.8 percent interest, 
with a ten year no-interest grace period, 
What does that mean? 

It means you can borrow several hundred 
million dollars and don’t start paying inter- 
est until after ten years; then at 3.8 percent. 

Keep in mind that loan was from the 
World Bank, contributed to chiefly by the 
U.S. of A. And, incidentally, who is Uncle 
Sam? 

Our logic may be a bit erratic. But we 
doubt it—as anyone like ourselves would. 

Our thinking takes us into some very wild 
regions. 

A Daniels County farm family takes a 
CCC loan on grain, to get some cash to pay 
the bills. The interest rate is something like 
14.5 percent, less than the going prime of 20 
percent. They should feel good? 

Like h— they should! 

We are very glad the rural electric and 
telephone companies can maintain, upgrade 
and extend their services in the rural areas; 
and that they should get the money to do 
that at 2 percent. 

But we DO NOT LIKE that the American 
taxpayer should finance a very cold-heart- 
ed, often misguided ruthless kind of con- 
glomerated international business establish- 
ment which arranges things so that a gov- 
ernment like India—similar to South Ameri- 
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can and Central American dictatorships— 
should be the beneficiary of 3.8 percent in- 
terest loans, and in turn kick us in the head. 

This goes on and on and on, 

It just happens that the current President 
of the U.S. doesn't like this program—a pro- 
gram instituted since about 1940 by the so- 
called liberals in the U.S. 

President Reagan's programs—including 
his firm stand with the striking elite air- 
controllers—has been assailed by many as a 
program in favor of the “fat cats.” Why 
doesn't Wall Street like Reagan? 

It is very interesting that Reaganomics is 
not being very well received by the boys on 
Wall Street. Has anyone bothered to 
wonder about this? 

The stock market, the gross national prod- 
uct. These are things the daily news seems 
filled with. 

These things are not the great strength of 
the U.S., nor should they be considered any 
kind of reading on our economic health. 

New York City, the financial capital of 
the world, should only be a minor reflection 
of all the things going on in our nation—it 
should not influence it. We repeat, the tail 
wagging the dog. 

For too many years these people have 
been “the tail wagging the dog.” 

They have led us down too many primrose 
paths. They are actually very provincial. 
They also have missed badly. 

They think what happens in New York 
should govern all of this great, diverse and 
vastly resourceful and healthy United 
States. 

By now we know, full well, these people 
don't know what's going on out of town; and 
they could care less, because if it isn’t some- 
thing those case-hardened people can ma- 
nipulate, it is of no concern. 

President Reagan says it’s quite a bit dif- 
ferent. 

All right, which crowd do you choose to 
believe? 

Meanwhile, anyone want to argue about 
2% interest loans for REA and RTA, com- 
pared to 3.8% for India? 


SPEECH OF CHARLES MANATT 
HON. TOM HARKIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, Charles Manatt, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
spoke to an agricultural forum in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Manatt, a native 
Iowan, has painted a picture that ev- 
eryone interested in agriculture 
should study carefully. 

American farmers are in trouble. 
That is a blunt fact. We must face up 
to that fact and deal with it if we are 
going to avoid even more disastrous 
problems for farmers and our whole 
society. Mr. Manatt has laid out the 
record and spelled out some of the rea- 
sons for our current situation. He has 
laid out the dismal record of the 
Reagan administration and the actions 
taken by this administration which 
have led to our current troubles in ag- 
riculture. 

Following is the text of Mr. Manatt’s 
address: 
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Coming home to Iowa renews my spirit. 
My roots are here. Even if you leave the 
farm, you don’t lose the bonds with the 
land. 

You never lose the feeling for the people 
you grew up with, the people who work the 
land—who harvest America’s bounty every 
fall. 

Iowa's heritage and mine are inseparable 
from agriculture, inseparable from the 
family farm. 

When you talk about the family farm 
here in Iowa, it’s not just political rhetoric. 
Here it’s real. It stands for your neighbors 
and for mine—for the people who are the 
spine of this great agricultural industry. 

I believed for many years, as many of you 
did, that the weather posed the single great- 
est threat to the farm. We've all seen what 
a drought can do, how a hailstorm can de- 
stroy a year’s work. 

That hasn't changed. But there's another 
dark cloud hanging over the prosperity of 
America’s farmers—every bit as destructive 
in its effect as the searing heat of summer 
without rain. 

That cloud is the Reagan administration, 
and its economic and agricultural policies— 
its step backward to the do-nothing twen- 
ties, the age that spawned the most devas- 
tating economic calamity that Iowa and this 
country have ever witnessed. 

There are people right here today who re- 
member three-cent hogs and fifty-cent corn 
because government did nothing. There are 
people today who remember penny auc- 
tions, widespread foreclosures, the farm hol- 
iday movement and the great movement of 
the thirties that set up federal farm pro- 


The Democratic response to the calamity 
of the twenties and thirties was engineered, 
in large measure, by a great Iowan, the late 
Henry A. Wallace. 

It was based on the recognition that farm- 
ers needed a safety net, something to pro- 
tect them from economic collapse. Through 
the years, that net has frayed at the edges. 
But at its center, it was held, 

Today Ronald Reagan wants to punch 
great holes in that safety net. He wants to 
make it so weak as to be useless. 

The Reagan administration has set up 
three men who want to do away with the 
kind of farm protection that Democrats 
have stood for over the years, for one 
reason or another, and the Reagan majority 
in the Senate has given us the fourth. Four 
men—in this order of importance: 

Secretary of State Alexander Haig, who 
wants the genius and hard work of Ameri- 
can farmers to be pawns in his international 
game of intrigue. 

Director of Management and Budget 
David Stockman, who wants to sacrifice 
hard-fought gains on the altar of his false 
budgets. 

Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Senator Jesse Helms, who is the first 
Chairman of Agriculture in either the 
House and Senate who has brought division 
and rancor and pitted commodity against 
commodity, farmer against farmer. 

And Secretary of Agriculture John Block, 
who would do away with income protection, 
let farmers compete with each other like 
they did in the twenties. 

Notice I listed Block fourth, perhaps 
that’s too high. He’s not making farm 
policy—Haig and Stockman are. 

Contrast their actions this year to the 
rosy promises that candidate Reagan made 
to you last year—September 30th, to be 
exact—on a farm near Nevada. 
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He promised to “lead this nation out of 
the economie disaster” he found in late 
1980. He promised a “bold commitment to 
genuine economic growth”. 

He promised everything in his power to 
“see that the energy needs of America’s 
food supply system are met”. 

He promised to “emphasize the develop- 
ment of fuel farming”, to promote alcohol 
fuel and renewable energy supplies. 

He promised not to “turn our backs on 
programs that have sought to assure the 
farmer a reasonable income”. 

He promised that the entire thrust of his 
administration “would be to make farming 
profitable again”. 

That was just a year ago! 

What a set of golden promises!! And what 
a set of broken promises!! 

Instead of “genuine economic growth" we 
are facing the most persistent high interest 
rates that threaten the survival of every 
farm family, every small business in Iowa 
and beyond. 

Instead of helping meet farmers’ energy 
needs, his administration actively opposes 
efforts to guarantee farm priority for petro- 
leum and natural gas. 

Instead of advocating ‘‘fuel farming” his 
Stockman proposes the abolition of alcohol 
fuel loan guarantees—a program that costs 
the Treasury nothing—and threatens to im- 
pound the money that Democrats in Con- 
gress appropriated over his objection. 

Instead of making good on his promise not 
to turn his back on farm programs, he's 
done just the opposite—decimating the 
dairy price support program, proposing the 
destruction of target price protection. 

And instead of making farming profitable 
again, he’s presided over one of the most 
historic slides in crop prices in a few short 
months that we've ever seen. 

Ronald Reagan asked last September, 
“Ask yourself if you are better off today be- 
cause of the policies of Jimmy Carter?” 

I would like to ask Iowa’s farmers today, 
“Are you better off today with Ronald 
Reagan in the White House?” 

Are you better off with: 

Corn prices down 98 cents a bushel since 
January? 

Soybeans off 148 cents a bushel? 

Wheat prices down 50 cents a bushel? 

A livestock market so weak that the pro- 
ducers cannot survive? 

Are you better off with $2.50 corn and $6 
soybeans? That's what we can look for, over 
the year, in this Reagan administration. 

Are you better off with farm income this 
year likely to be less than last year? 

Are you better off today with Ronald Rea- 
gan’s interest rates? 

Farmers’ interest costs today are 28 per- 
cent higher than they were a year ago, 
when candidate Reagan came to Iowa to ask 
your help. 

Farmers are paying 18 to 20 percent more 
today to cover their purchases of machin- 
ery, fertilizer, fuel, seed—their normal oper- 
ating expenses. 

Farmers will pay more than 20 billion dol- 
lars in interest this year on a debt of 180 
million dollars. I've seen estimates that say 
12 billion dollars has been subtracted from 
farm profits this year just by these exorbi- 
tant Reagan interest rates. 

The architect of the economic structure 
we face today, David Stockman, isn’t satis- 
fied. 

He'd like to go another step further— 
eliminate all Government credit programs. 
Do away with Farmers Home Administra- 
tion loans, do away with the Small Business 
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Administration programs that Neal Smith 
has worked so hard to save, do away with 
price support loans, do away with soil and 
water conservation loans. 

Now maybe the Stockman plan wouldn't 
hurt the few thousand giant farms, the big 
operations like John Block runs in Illinois, 
but it would devastate the hundreds of 
thousands of hard-working family farmers 
across this land. 

A Democratic administration left Ameri- 
can agriculture a glowing legacy in Bob 
Bergland’s and Neal Smith's farmer-owned 
grain reserve. It’s evened out the rough 
edges, taken grain off the market and kept 
prices from collapsing. And it’s assured our 
overseas customers that grain is here when 
they need it. 

But David Stockman and John Block want 
to tinker with the reserve just as they 
tinker with the farm programs. 

First, they blackmailed Congress into re- 
pealing the free interest in the first year of 
the reserve. 

Then they increased the interest rates to 
15.25 percent. 

Finally, they put a ceiling on the size of 
the reserve. 

I'm not certain that farmers and ranchers 
can stand being full partners in this admin- 
istration, as Reagan said they would be. I’m 
not sure many of them want to be. 

Their actions all seem to hinge on one 
promise—cut the budget, and let farmers 
hang out in the wind, let them be once 
again the disfranchised as they were in the 
twenties. 

These Republicans in Washington love to 
talk about a free market. They get absolute- 
ly misty-eyed talking about how they will 
expand exports. 

But they don’t have a free market when 
Alexander Haig orders that American 
butter can’t be sold to the Soviet Union. 
They don’t have a free market when they 
say Nicaragua’s poor no longer will get Food 
for Peace commodities for their school 
lunch programs because of shaky evidence 
of Soviet infiltration. 

They have no free market when they sign 
a contract that says USDA can’t export 
butter for a full year without the permis- 
sion of the New Zealand Dairy Board. 

And USDA's own economic experts have 
raised the possibility that next year’s farm 
exports—in the first full year of Ronald 
Reagan’s leadership—could actually drop in 
value from this year. 

What a bitter irony if it comes to pass— 
and I truly hope that it doesn’t—that the 
first drop in farm export in 12 years would 
come under an administration that pro- 
fesses its loyalty to the free market and 
talks in glowing terms about helping farm- 
ers export. 

I would like to announce that the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has begun a 
Farm Conference which will be headed by 
Dan Morgan—a farmer from Nebraska. We 
have had our initial meeting of farmers at 
the DNC and we plan to have a Conference 
that is an advocate for the family farm, not 
one which is skewed to the large corporate 
farm. : 

I began these remarks by quoting Ronald 
Reagan, I will close by quoting Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush and his remarks to state 
presidents of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. He said: “We are going to do everything 
to make sure American farmers are going to 
have everything they need to get the job 
done.” 

If getting the job done means: falling 
farm prices; another drop in farm income; 
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extortion-level interest rates; a sharp cut- 
back in federal farm credit programs; delib- 
erate, calculated steps to dismantle federal 
farm price stabilization programs; and ac- 
quiescing to unreasonable trade demands by 
other nations, then this administration cer- 
tainly is getting the job done. But, my 
fellow Iowans, they're doing a job on you, 
not for you. 

Their “free market” will set a lot of 
family farmers free—free from farming, free 
to pursue other lines of work. 

Can farmers stand three more years?@ 


SAUDI ARABIA—ISLAND OF 
INSTABILITY 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 1, 1981 


@ Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has today officially noti- 
fied Congress of its plan to sell 
AWACS aircraft and F-15 enhance- 
ments to Saudi Arabia. 

As the Congress continues to scruti- 
nize the risks of selling our most so- 
phisticated weaponry to the Saudis, I 
hope the lesson of Iran will not be 
lost. The United States has already 
made foreign military sales to Saudi 
Arabia which far exceed U.S. military 
sales to Iran under the late Shah's 
regime. The New York Times reported 
today that military sales to the Saudis 
total over $34 billion, $13 billion of 
which have already been delivered. 

At the time of these arms sales to 
Iran, our intelligence experts consid- 
ered the Shah’s regime to be stable. 
Despite our experience of witnessing 
the loss of our weaponry, we are now 
being told that the Saudi regime is not 
only stable, but that this arms pack- 
age will strengthen that stability. I am 
not willing to take that gamble of 
compromising more technologically 
complex weaponry, and will vote for 
passage of a resolution of disapproval, 
which I have cosponsored, when it is 
considered in the House. 

In the September 1981 issue of 
Harper’s, Frank Gervasi cites Riyadh’s 
own figures that at least $63.1 billion 
has been spent by the Saudi Govern- 
ment on military hardware and instal- 
lations since 1973. I recommend his ar- 
ticle “Island of Instability” to my col- 
leagues. The article follows: 

ISLAND OF INSTABILITY 
(By Frank Gervasi) 


In an apparent rush to replace Iran as the 
putative “guardian of the Persian Gulf,” 
Saudi Arabia has become the world’s biggest 
buyer of modern Western weapons. The au- 
thoritative independent Lebanese weekly 
Al-Kifah Al-Arabi reported on March 15 
that the Saudis’ military acquisitions to 
date have surpassed those of the shah of 
Iran. Since 1973, according to Riyadh's own 
figures, the kingdom has spent at least $63.1 
billion on military hardware and installa- 
tions, a sum out of all proportion to its de- 
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fense needs, the size of its population, and 
the strength of its armed forces. 

The country’s main supplier over the 
years has been, and continues to be, the 
United States. American policy toward 
Saudi Arabia seems to consist principally in 
making available to the exigent Saudis 
whatever weapons they may want, no 
matter how complex or deadly, how poten- 
tially dangerous to Israel—our only demo- 
cratic ally in the Middle East—or how detri- 
mental to our national interests. 

Conceived in fear of the Soviet threat to 
the area’s oil fields, and born of a desire to 
create in Saudi Arabia an “island of stabili- 
ty” in a highly unstable region, the policy 
ominously resembles the one pursued with 
Iran during the regime of the late shah. 
Once again, Washington is pouring billions 
of dollars’ worth of advanced weapons into 
a feudal Islamic society driven by tribal fac- 
tionalism, industrially and culturally back- 
ward, and even less able than Iran to handle 
the complicated tools of modern warfare. 

Indeed, an air of unreality bordering on 
the irrational hangs over the Saudis’ mar- 
tial extravagance and Washington’s com- 
plicity therein. The latest demands from 
Riyadh—to which the Reagan administra- 
tion has acquiesced—are for some of the 
most sophisticated weapons produced by 
American arsenals. They include five 
AWACS (Airborne Warning and Control 
Systems) aircraft for delivery in 1985; an 
unspecified number of conformal fuel tanks, 
equipment that would greatly enhance the 
range of the sixty F-15 “superplanes” the 
Saudis bought in 1978; approximately 350 
AIM 9-L Sidewinder air-to-air missiles; and 
seven KC-707 aerial tankers for refueling 
planes in flight. 

This “package” of technologically com- 
plex weaponry, valued at roughly $5 billion, 
is being submitted to Congress, where it is 
already producing a long, bitter, and divisive 
debate. The deal is being challenged by a 
substantial number of legislators, Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, who doubt the 
wisdom of providing such “high-tech” arma- 
ments to a country notorious for its defi- 
ciencies in manpower and skills and dedicat- 
ed to the proposition that Israel should be 
expunged from the map of the Middle East 
in a holy war. Riyadh has repeatedly called 
for a jihad against the Jewish state, most 
recently at the Muslim summit conference 
held in Taif, Saudi Arabia, in January. 

The threat to Israel represented by the 
AWACS alone is real enough. Operating at 
30,000 feet, this aircraft is an “eye in the 
sky” capable of “seeing,” or sensing, planes 
in the air from as far away as 400 miles, the 
distance from New York to Cleveland. 
Planned as an aerial battlefield command 
center, it combines the functions of air- 
borne early warning battlefield surveillance, 
and tactical control. 

The AWACS incorporate several comput- 
erized top-secret electronic and other de- 
vices. So jealously has the U.S. guarded its 
AWACS over the years that only now, in 
fact, are these aircraft being delivered to 
our NATO allies to be teamed up with Brit- 
ain’s counterpart, the Hawker-Siddeley 
Nimrod. While some of the equipment car- 
ried in our own Boeing E-3A AWACS will 
not be included in the AWACS to be sold to 
the Saudis the U.S. nevertheless runs a con- 
siderable risk that its secrets would be com- 
promised should an AWACS be flown by a 
defecting Saudi crew to South Yemen or 
Ethiopia and fall into enemy hands. The 
possibility that AWACS and other Ameri- 
can arms sold to the Saudis might someday 
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be turned against the U.S. should not be 
overlooked. 

That AWACS would be used against Israel 
in Arab hands is virtually a certainty. Given 
the aircraft's capabilities, every military 
move the Jewish state might make would be 
immediately detected. Israel, for instance, 
could not mobilize its troops for defense 
without the Saudis’ knowing where and how 
it was deploying its forces and equipment. 
This would be bad enough from Israel’s 
point of view, but the AWACS would permit 
the Saudis to do even more. These advanced 
radar planes—specially modified, awkward- 
looking Boeing 707 jets surmounted by 30- 
foot rotating domes crammed with electron- 
ic sensors and communications equipment 
that are probably unique—can also distin- 
guish the different “targets” or objects they 
“see”: e.g., a fighter plane and a bomber. 

Assume for a moment that the Israelis 
would find it necessary to send up a sub- 
stantial part of their air force in the event 
of the threat of another Arab-Israeli war. A 
single AWACS, with its twelve radar con- 
soles, will provide Israel’s enemies with such 
detailed information as the Israeli planes’ 
size, speed, and direction. Enemy planes and 
antiaircraft devices could then “home in" 
immediately on the Israeli planes. Indeed, 
the AWACS equipment is so “intelligent” 
that it could instantaneously determine the 
best routes for planes and missiles to inter- 
cept the Israeli aircraft. 

A major Israeli resource in the delicate 
balance of military power in the Middle 
East has been the qualitative superiority of 
much of its arms, particularly of its planes. 
The kind of information furnished by the 
AWACS would, of course, wipe out much of 
this advantage. AWACS can also serve to 
negate the tactical superiority hitherto 
demonstrated by Israeli pilots. One of the 
most important elements in past Arab-Israe- 
li conflicts has been the ability of the Israeli 
pilots to fly near ground level to elude 
enemy radar. The AWACS, however, can 
distinguish between low-flying planes and 
the background “clutter” that normally 
show up on radar screens and helps to pro- 
vide cover. 

The range of AWACS'’ “vision” can best be 
illustrated, perhaps, with an American ex- 
ample. Flying at 30,000 feet, an AWACS 
over Washington, D.C., would detect high- 
flying planes as far away as Massachusetts, 
Michigan, South Carolina, and parts of Ten- 
nessee and Ohio. 

With this in mind, one can see how an 
AWACS plane, stationed over the Saudi air- 
port at Tabuk, a mere 220 miles southeast 
of Jerusalem, could easily blanket the entire 
state of Israel. Far from the actual battle- 
fields, and virtually invulnerable, given the 
sensitivity of their radar equipment, the 
AWACS aircraft and the information they 
provide could well decide the outcome of 
future Arab-Israeli battles. Israeli military 
experts with whom I talked recently in Tel 
Aviv's Shiloah Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies estimated that the AWACS would ‘‘mul- 
tiply the offensive strength of the Saudi air 
force by a factor of three and its defensive 
power by five.” 

AWACS in Saudi hands would mean, 
therefore, that the Arabs as a whole would 
have an important edge in battlefield sur- 
veillance. It is highly probable, the Israelis 
reason, that if any Arab state went to war 
against Israel, the Saudis would make the 
AWACS available to it, or, at the very least, 
the information they gather. 

Israel's Hawkeye radar planes are no 
match for the AWACS aircraft. Among 
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other advantages, the latter can remain 
aloft for long periods. With aerial refueling, 
AWACS planes have remained in the air for 
as long as seventeen hours in U.S. military 
exercises. 

What worries the Israelis just as much as 
the projected sale of AWACS to the Saudis 
is the prospect that the kingdom's newly ac- 
quired F-15s will have greater firepower and 
range if equipped with so-called Fast Packs. 
These include auxiliary fuel pods and multi- 
ple-ejection (bomb) racks, equipment that, 
along with the deadly Sidewinder missiles, 
the Carter adminstration repeatedly, explic- 
itly, and publicly promised would not be 
supplied to the Saudis. 

On May 8, 1978, in a letter to Senator 
John Sparkman, then chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, De- 
fense Secretary Harold Brown said, “the 
plane [F-15] requested by Saudi Arabia will 
not be equipped with the special features 
that could give it additional range. Specifi- 
cally, the plane will not have .. . auxiliary 
fuel tanks that conform to the body of the 
plane, and Saudi Arabian KC-130 tankers 
will not have equipment for refueling the F- 
15 ... nor do we intend to sell [Saudi 
Arabia] any other systems or armaments 
that could increase the range or enhance 
the ground attack capability of the F-15." 
The Pentagon had previously assured the 
House International Relations Committee 
that the Saudi air force was “not scheduled 
to get the AIM 9-L [air-to-air] missiles . . . 
carried on U.S. Air Force F-15s" and that, 
furthermore, “an F-15 sale would not lead 
to the sale [to the Saudis] of E-3A 
AWACS.” 

But by the summer of 1980, Brown and 
other Carter administration officials were 
pressing for the additional weapons, insist- 
ing that the U.S. response would be viewed 
in Riyadh as a “litmus test” in shaping a 
U.S.-Saudi Arabian “special relationship" 
guaranteeing a steady supply of oil at 
“stable prices.” President Carter, in the 
midst of his reelection campaign against 
Ronald Reagan, was pressed by his political 
strategists to reject the Saudi request lest 
New York and other heavily populated 
“Jewish states” be lost. Carter, of course, 
did exactly that, promising voters only a 
few weeks before election day that the origi- 
nal Brown commitments to Congress (and 
to Israel) would be honored. 

But, while Carter was assuring Israel's 
friends on the Hill that the Brown commit- 
ments would be upheld, senior officials in 
his administration, in various pilgrimages to 
Riyadh, were urging the Saudis to “be pa- 
tient.” After the election, they said, the 
Carter administration would propose the F- 
15 enhancement sale, and more. This shock- 
ing fact has since been confirmed by both 
Brown and former secretary of state 
Muskie. In a letter to Democratic senator 
Carl Levin of Michigan, released this spring, 
the two officials acknowledged that in the 
event of a Carter victory the U.S. would 
have moved ahead with “an early and posi- 
tive decision” on the Saudi requests shortly 
after the election. Their conclusions, Brown 
and Muskie said, “were based on the 
changed situation in the Gulf since 1978.” 

The Reagan administration, after examin- 
ing the matter for all of two weeks or so, de- 
cided to approve the Saudis’ requests, con- 
veniently pleading the need to honor earlier 
U.S. “commitments.” During their testimo- 
ny before various Senate and House com- 
mittees, both Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger repeatedly referred to the Carter ad- 
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ministration’s “promises” to the Saudis. In 
their letter to Senator Levin, however, 
Brown and Muskie had concluded by saying 
that “The Carter administration indicated 
its views on this matter to its successors, but 
neither bound the American government 
nor precluded the new administration from 
doing its own evaluation of the proposed 
sale and reaching an independent decision— 
which the Reagan administration did.” 

The massive arms sales to Saudi Arabia 
are intended, of course, to strengthen the 
regime of the autocratic ruling House of 
Saud and to help stabilize the entire (highly 
unstable) region. Washington apparently 
reasons that an internally calm Saudi 
Arabia will ensure the West's continued 
access to Persian Gulf oil, and further 
America's own interests in its global rivalry 
with the Soviet Union. The reasoning is 
identical to the logic that motivated a suc- 
cession of previous administrations in for- 
mulating policy toward Iran, and Washing- 
ton seems to have given little thought to 
the possibility that history might repeat 
itself in the case of Saudi Arabia. Yet the 
possibility definitely exists. 

To being with, the Saudis do not have the 
manpower and skills required to operate the 
highly complex equipment they are acquir- 
ing, much less maintain it in good working 
order. Although Saudi Arabia is roughly 
twice the size of Texas and California com- 
bined, it has fewer native inhabitants than 
Massachusetts. Officially, Saudi Arabia's 
population is about 7.5 million; actually, 
however, only about 5 million are Saudis, of 
whom between 80 and 85 percent are illiter- 
ate. The other 2.5 million are foreigners. As 
a people, the Saudis dislike working with 
their hands. To man their oil fields and per- 
form the other manual tasks involved in ful- 
filling the requirements of their new, $270- 
billion five-year plan of “modernization, de- 
velopment, and industrialization,” there- 
fore, the Saudis are obliged to recruit large 
numbers of foreign workers. 

Militarily, the Saudis are even worse off. 
To defend their vast 830,000 square miles of 
desert territory they have a volunteer army 
of 45,000 men, a 17,000-man air force, a 
4,000-member navy, and a National Guard 
of 30,000 men. The armed forces are also 
obliged to rely heavily on foreign techni- 
cians and advisers, among them 2,000 Paki- 
stanis and at least 1,000 Americans. (When 
Iraq invaded Iran last September, the 
United States sent to Saudi Arabia four 
AWACS with about 600 personnel to patrol 
Arabian skies for any threat to the Saudi oil 
fields.) 

The United States has been involved with 
Saudi Arabia’s defense establishment since 
the end of World War II, but the involve- 
ment deepened and broadened in 1974, 
when Washington and Riyadh signed an 
agreement for economic and military coop- 
eration whereby the United States virtually 
undertook to guarantee the petroliferous 
kingdom's territorial integrity and political 
independence under the House of Saud. The 
task of equipping and expanding Saudi Ara- 
bia's armed forces fell to American contrac- 
tors under the supervision of the U.S. Army 
corps of engineers. A new military academy 
and headquarters for the National Guard 
are being built at Riyadh; naval bases are 
being constructed at Jiddah and Jubail, 
military air bases at Tabuk, in the north- 
west corner of the country, and at Khamis 
Mushait, in the southwest, near Najran; 
while in the northeast, at al-Batin, near the 
border with Kuwait, an entire ‘military 
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city” is rising. It is rumored that logistic 
support for the Saudi army is being orga- 
nized by the Bendix Corporation; the Na- 
tional Guard is being trained by the Vinnel 
Corporation; Lockheed is operating the air- 
defense network; Raytheon is providing the 
Hawk missile systems. 

No oracular gifts are required to discern 
the inherent dangers in the policy that the 
United States is pursuing. Massive sales of 
armaments to the Saudis may help reduce 
the cost of research and development in- 
volved in producing such highly sophisticat- 
ed weapons as AWACS and in repatriating 
billions of petrodollars, but in the end are 
counterproductive. Historically, large-scale 
infusions of arms have failed to perpetuate 
in power unpopular authoritarian regimes, 
especially monarchies. Examples abound of 
revolutionary colonels bringing down their 
kings. 

Over the years an army of publicists work- 
ing on behalf of the oil companies and the 
House of Saud have more or less succeeded 
in creating the impression abroad that the 
royal family in Riyadh is in firm contro] of 
its country. In fact, the Saudi regime is 
weak and vulnerable. 

The stability of the Saudi monarchy is en- 
dangered by widespread corruption in the 
government, the unequal distribution of 
wealth and power, the dearth of indigenous 
skilled technicians and professionals, and 
the presence in the country of a variety of 
malcontent groups. These include some 
300,000 Shiite sympathizers of Iran's Aya- 
tollah Khomeini, hordes of foreign laborers, 
the numerous orthodox religious zealots, 
and the restive military. According to 
Arnold Hottinger, the senior Middle East 
correspondent for the Neue Zürcher Zei- 
tung, “the regular Saudi army has been ripe 
for revolution for some time.” 

Saudi instability was dramatically demon- 
strated in November 1979 by the assault on 
the Grand Mosque in Mecca, Isiam’s holiest 
of holies. The insurgents, religious zealots 
numbering several hundreds, held out for 
ten days in the shrine before Saudi troops 
could dislodge the rebels from the mosque, 
its minarets, and the labyrinthine cata- 
combs below the main building, where many 
had taken refuge. 

The drama at Mecca underscored the fra- 
gility of the regime, the uncertainty of the 
royal family’s claim on the loyalty of its citi- 
zens, and the weakness of the Saudi armed 
forces, to which we are entrusting F-15s and 
other sophisticated weapons. It took the 
combined efforts of the National Guard and 
the army to recapture the mosque. 

In its first “Strategic Survey for 1981,” 
the Lebanese Arab Press Service (APS) said 
it doubted whether heavy arms shipments 
from the West would enable Saudi Arabia to 
defend itself and the Gulf area against the 
Soviet Union and Arab radicals. ‘In the 
only recent military test which the regime 
has had to undergo,” APS said, “the Saudi 
armed forces demonstrated weakness, in- 
competent leadership, indecision and fool- 
ishness. It would appear that a giant arms 
package has been placed on shoulders 
unable to carry it alone. The siege of the 
Mecca mosque... shook an already nerv- 
ous Riyadh regime, not into decisive action, 
but into a display of gross incompetence.” 

In its latest weekly report, distributed in 
English as well as Arabic, APS stressed the 
“negative effect of the arms purchases on 
Saudi Arabia’s internal stability." The 
strengthening of several army units, the 
report said, also strengthens "the potential 
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alternative to the rule of the House of 
Saud.” 

To forestall a military coup, the royal 
family has placed princes of the blood in 
sensitive commands. Prince Sultan, a full 
brother of Crown Prince Fahd and a sophis- 
ticated politician, is minister of defense and 
in command of the traditional armed forces; 
army, navy, and air force. Their mission is 
to defend the country against external 
attack, but they would seem to be deliber- 
ately organized to be ineffectual. And by di- 
viding the military into two competing com- 
mands—regular armed forces and National 
Guard—and playing them- against each 
other, the monarchy hopes to keep the mili- 
tary neutralized. According to APS, “The 
fears which prevent the regime from form- 
ing a more cohesive national defense force 
seem to have some basis where the air force 
is concerned.” The royal family’s fear of the 
military's growing strength has caused post- 
ponement of plans to institute compulsory 
military service for all Saudi tribesmen. The 
delay is deemed significant in view of the 
fact that only 48,000 troops are available to 
absorb the immense quantities of sophisti- 
cated Western weaponry arriving in the 
country. Awareness of the army’s manpower 
shortage and insurrectional potential has 
led to a decision to hire some 10,000 to 
20,000 Pakistani mercenaries. 


In the view of Dr. Yehoshaphat Harkavi, 
an Arabist and former chief of Israeli intel- 
ligence, whom I interviewed at his home in 
Tel Aviv, the House of Saud faces an uncer- 
tain future. "I don’t know exactly how it 
will come to grief,” Harkavi said, “but the 
present regime cannot survive; simply be- 
cause it is anachronistic. Saudi Arabia is a 
feudal society in which foreigners do all the 
work. The Saudis themselves don’t do any- 
thing. The work is done by Yemenites, Paki- 
stanis, Palestinians, and so on. I believe 
many Americans fool themselves about 
Saudi Arabia's stability.” 

Prominent among the “many Americans” 
who are deluding themselves about Saudi 
Arabia's potential as a “guardian of the Per- 
sian Gulf” is Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger. It was he, after all, who pre- 
vailed on President Reagan, over some ob- 
jections from the State Department, to ap- 
prove the Saudi arms deal. 


Clearly, the sale of sophisticated weapons 
to Saudi Arabia will not ensure the coun- 
try'’s stability and advance the cause of 
peace in the Middle East. In reality it will 
merely intensify an already dangerous arms 
race in the area, and increase the likelihood 
of war in the very region where stability is 
needed. Arms sales are no substitute for di- 
plomacy. 

The arming of Saudi Arabia would be jus- 
tified only if it brought the Saudis closer to 
American policy. But they been eminently 
uncooperative in every respect. They have 
impeded, not helped, the Camp David peace 
agreements, and continue to finance the ter- 
rorist activities of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, last year to the tune of $400 
million. Finally, although the Saudis would 
have to rely on the U.S. to protect them in 
the event of a major threat from the Soviet 
Union, they have steadfastly refused to 
allow American forces to be based on their 
soil. 


The U.S. has repeatedly acceded to Saudi 
demands for weapons and has gotten noth- 
ing in return. It is time Washington made 
its own demands and stopped allowing 
Riyadh to dictate our Middle East policy.e 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, October 2, 1981 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We lift our voices in appreciation, O 
God, for the promises and opportuni- 
ties of a new day. 

Bless all those people who labor in 
this place, whatever their responsibil- 
ity, and encourage all to use their tal- 
ents in service to this Nation and for 
the welfare of the people. Help us to 
see the vision of a better world where 
respect for truth is known and the dig- 
nity of each person is honored. May 
Your Spirit surround us with Your 
love and comfort us with the abun- 
dance of Your grace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal] stands approved. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the grounds that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 273, nays 
28, answered “present’’ 3, not voting 
129, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 234) 

YEAS—273 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bliley 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carman 


Akaka 
Alexander 


Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, William 
Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 


Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 


Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Dixon 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Dwyer 

Eckart 
Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (DE) 
Evans (GA) 
Fazio 
Fenwick 


Hall (OH) 

Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 


Hansen (ID) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 


Byron 
Conable 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Edgar 
Evans (IA) 
Fascell 
Forsythe 
Goodling 
Harkin 


Hunter 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFaice 
Lagomarsino 
Leach 

Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Livingston 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Paul 

Pease 
Perkins 


NAYS—28 


Heckler 
Jacobs 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Lundine 
Mattox 

Miller (CA) 
Mitchell (MD) 
Patterson 
Petri 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 


Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rudd 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Stanton 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Udall 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waigren 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 


Smith (OR) 
Solomon 
Walker 
Wortley 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 
Moffett Ottinger 


NOT VOTING—129 


Fithian Pashayan 
Florio Pepper 
Ford (MI) Pritchard 
Ford (TN) Pursell 
Fountain Quillen 
Fuqua 

Garcia 


Dymally 


Addabbo 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnes 
Beard 
Beilenson 
Blanchard 


Brown (OH) 
Burton, John 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Coats 

Collins (IL) 
Corcoran 
Coyne, James 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derrick 


Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 

Smith (AL) 
St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stark 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 
Traxler 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Weiss 

White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zeferetti 


Jones (NC) 
Kemp 
Lantos 
Latta 

Lewis 
Loeffler 
Long (MD) 
Lowery (CA) 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 4048. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri establishing 
their mutual boundary in the vicinity of the 
French Bottoms near Saint Joseph, Mo., 
and Elwood, Kans. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House with amendments to a 
bill of the Senate of the following 
title: (S. 917) “An act to amend title 
38, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of disability compensation for 
disabled veterans; to increase the rates 
of dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation for their surviving spouses and 
children; to authorize the Administra- 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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tor of Veterans’ Affairs to guarantee 
home loans with provisions for grad- 
uated-payment plans; to increase the 
maximum amount payable in Veter- 
ans’ Administration specially adapted 
housing assistance; to expand eligibil- 
ity for memorial markers; and for 
other purposes.” 


VETERANS’ PROGRAMS EXTEN- 
SION AND IMPROVEMENT ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 3499) to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to extend 
the Vietnam-era veterans’ readjust- 
ment counseling program, to provide 
medical care for Vietnam veterans ex- 
posed to herbicide defoliants (includ- 
ing agent orange), to recover the cost 
of certain health care provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments with amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments and the House amendments to 
the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Senate amendments: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Vet- 
erans’ Programs Extension and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981”. 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provid- 
ed, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
CONTRACT HOSPITAL CARE AND MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES IN PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND OTHER TERRITORIES 


Sec. 2. Section 601(4C)(v) is amended by 
striking out “December 31, 1981” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CARE FOR A DISABILITY LINKED 
TO EXPOSURE TO SUBSTANCES FOUND IN HER- 
BICIDES, DEFOLIANTS, AND MALARIA PREVENT- 
ATIVES 


Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) of section 
610— 

(A) by striking out “and” after clause (3); 

(B) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) any veteran for a disability which a 
physician employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration determines (or, in areas where 
no such physician is available, by a physi- 
cian carrying out such function under a con- 
tract or fee arrangement with the Adminis- 
trator) is a disability with respect to which 
the Administrator has found, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief Medical Director, 
there to be some credible medical evidence, 
indicating that such disability may be 
caused by the exposure of humans— 

“(A) to— 

“(i) dioxin if such veteran served on active 
duty in the Republic of Vietnam during the 
Vietnam era, or 

“di any other toxic substance found in an 
herbicide, a defoliant, or a malaria preven- 
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tive medication used in connection with 
military purposes if the Administrator finds 
that such veteran was exposed to such sub- 
stance while serving on active duty in the 
Republic of Vietnam during such era, or 

“(B) to radiation if the Administrator 
finds that such veteran was exposed to such 
radiation while participating in a nuclear 
weapons test while serving on active duty, 
unless the Administrator determines (i) that 
such exposure was not incurred in line of 
duty or was the result of such veteran's will- 
ful misconduct, or (ii) upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director, that, 
despite such credible evidence, on the basis 
of clear and convincing medical evidence, 
such disability is not caused by such expo- 
sure: Provided, That (1) no veteran may be 
provided care under this clause after the 
last day of the period beginning on the date 
that the Administrator submits to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress the 
initial report described in section 301(b)(2) 
of the Veterans Health Programs Extension 
and Improvement Act of 1979 (Public Law 
96-151; 93 Stat. 1098) and ending one year 
after such date, and (II) that such report 
shall include the Administrator’s recom- 
mendations, and reasons therefor, with re- 
spect to whether the authority to provide 
care under this clause should be extended 
beyond such period; and”; and 

(C) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5); and 

(2) by amending subsection (i) of section 
612— 

(A) by inserting after clause (3) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(4) To any veteran for a disability de- 
scribed in section 610(a)4) of this title.”; 
and 

(B) by redesignating clause (4) as clause 
(5). 


LIMITATION ON CERTAIN DENTAL CARE 
ENTITLEMENT 


Sec. 4. Clause (2) of section 612(b) is 
amended by inserting after “that” in sub- 
clause (B) “(i) in the case of a person who 
reenters active service in either the military, 
naval, or air service within one year after 
the date of such person's prior discharge or 
release from such service, the one-year limi- 
tation shall be measured from the date of 
such person’s subsequent discharge or re- 
lease; and tii)”. 

EXTENSION FOR CERTAIN VIETNAM-ERA VETER- 

ANS TO REQUEST READJUSTMENT COUNSELING 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 612A(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or two years after the 
effective date of this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “or by September 30, 1984"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: “Notwithstanding the first sen- 
tence of this subsection, in any case in 
which the Administrator determines that a 
veteran was, at any time during the period 
in which such veteran was eligible to re- 
quest such counseling under such sentence, 
prevented from receiving such counseling— 

“(A) because of a medical condition of 
such veteran, or 

“(B) because such veteran was incarcerat- 
ed in a Federal, State, or local jail or penal 
institution, 


such period shall not run during the period 
of time that such veteran was so prevented 
from receiving such counseling. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term, ‘medical 
condition’ means a disability, including an 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse disabil- 
ity." 
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(b) Section 612A is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(g) During the twelve-month period 
ending September 30, 1984, the Administra- 
tor shall take appropriate steps to ensure 
(1) the orderly transition, by October 1, 
1984, of that part of the program estab- 
lished under this section for the provision of 
readjustment counseling services by Veter- 
ans’ Administration personnel from a pro- 
gram providing services through centers lo- 
cated primarily in facilities situated apart 
from the health-care facilities operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration for the provi- 
sion of health-care services under other pro- 
visions of this chapter to a program provid- 
ing such services primarily through such 
health-care facilities, and (2) the continued 
availability after such date of readjustment 
counseling and related mental health serv- 
ices under this section to veterans eligible 
for the provision of counseling and services 
requested before such date. Not later than 
April 1, 1984, the Administrator shall 
submit to the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Congress a report on the plans 
made and actions taken to carry out this 
subsection.”. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND GI BILL PRO- 
GRAMS DELIMITING PERIODS EXTENSION 
BASED ON ALCOHOL OR DRUG DISABILITIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 1501 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) 
through (9) as paragraphs (4) through (10); 
and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) a new 
paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘medical condition’ means a 
disability, including an alcohol or drug de- 
pendence or abuse disability, of a veteran.”. 

(b) Section 1662(a) is amended by insert- 
ing at the end of paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For the purposes of this 
paragraph, an alcohol or drug dependence 
or abuse disability from which the veteran 
has recovered shall not be considered to be 
the result of willful misconduct.”. 

(c) Section 1712(b2) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: “For the purposes of this paragraph 
only, an alcohol or drug dependence or 
abuse disability from which the eligible 
person has recovered shall not be consid- 
ered to be the result of willful misconduct. 


TO EXTEND FOR TWO YEARS CERTAIN TRAINING 
FOR CERTAIN EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 
AND UNSKILLED, UNEMPLOYED, OR UNDEREM- 
PLOYED VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS 


Sec. 7. Section 1662(a) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the expiration of 
the applicable delimiting period under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, any eligible vet- 
eran who served on active duty at any time 
during the Vetnam era may, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, be provided educational assist- 
ance under this chapter until September 30, 
1983, for the purpose of permitting such 
veteran to pursue— 

“(A) a program of apprenticeship or other 
on-job training; or 

“(B) and approved vocational objective or 
secondary education course if such veteran 
does not have a secondary school diploma 
(or an equivalency certificate). 

“(4) A program of education consisting €x- 
clusively of flight training may not be ap- 
proved in the case of any veteran pursuing a 
program of education under paragraph (3) 
of this subsection.”. 
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EXTENSION OF VETERAN'S READJUSTMENT 
APPOINTMENT AUTHORITY 


Sec. 8. Section 2014(b)(2) is amended by 
striking out “1981” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1984”, 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR STATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED WITH ASSISTANCE OF 
VA GRANTS TO OBLIGATE FUNDS 
Sec. 9. Section 5073(a(2)G) is amended 

by striking out “seventh such period” and 

inserting in lieu thereof “seventh and 
eighth such periods”. 
AMENDMENTS TO AGENT ORANGE STUDY 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. Section 307 of the Veterans 
Health Programs Extension and Improve- 
ment Act of 1979, Public Law 96-151 (93 
Stat. 1097), is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a)(1) to read 
as follows: 

“(a1 AG) The Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall design a protocol for and 
conduct an epidemiological study of the 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict as such 
health (including genetic and psychological) 
effects may result from exposure to phen- 
oxy herbicides (including the herbicide 
known as agent orange) and the class of 
chemicals known as the dioxins produced 
during the manufacture of such herbicides. 

“(ii) In conducting the study provided for 
by division (i) of this subparagraph, the Ad- 
ministrator may, as the Administrator 
deems appropriate, expand the scope of 
such study to include an evaluation of the 
long-term adverse health effects in humans 
of such service as such health (including ge- 
netic and psychological) effects may result 
from other factors involved in such service, 
including exposure to other herbicides, 
chemicals, medications, or environmental 
hazards or conditions and to include the 
means of detecting and treating such ef- 
fects. 

“(B)(i) The Administrator shall also con- 
duct a comprehensive review and scientific 
analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health (including genetic 
and psychological) effects in humans from 
exposure to phenoxy herbicides (including 
the herbicide known as agent orange) and 
the class of chemicals known as the dioxins 
produced during the manufacture of such 
herbicides. 

“(i) In conducting the review and analysis 
of the literature provided for by division (i) 
of this subparagraph, the Administration 
may, as the Administrator deems appropri- 
ate, expand the scope of such review and 
analysis of the literature to include a review 
and analysis of the literature covering other 
studies relating to whether there may be 
long-term adverse health (including genetic 
and psychological) effects in humans from 
other factors involved in service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Republic of Vietnam during the Vietnam 
conflict or in other comparable situations 
involving one or more of the factors de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)ii) of this para- 
graph and to include the means of detecting 
and treating such effects. 

“(C) The Administrator may, in carrying 
out the study provided for by subparagraph 
(A) or the review and analysis of the litera- 
ture provided for by subparagraph (B), or 
both, enter into such contracts or agree- 
ments with private or public agencies or per- 
sons for such necessary services, including 
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design of the protocol for or the conduct of, 
in whole or part, such study, or both, or 
such review and analysis of the literature, 
or both, as the Administrator may deem 
practicable and necessary.”’; and 

(2) by amending subsection (b)— 

(A) by amending paragraph (2) by insert- 
ing “for administrative or legislative action, 
or both,” after ‘“‘recommendations”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3)(A)(i) Not later than ninety days after 
the submission of each report provided for 
in paragraph (2), the Administrator shall, 
based on the results described in each such 
report and the comments and recommenda- 
tions thereon and any other available perti- 
nent information, develop and publish in 
the Federal Register, for public review and 
comment, proposed regulations containing 
proposed guidelines, standards, and other 
criteria (together with an explanation of 
the bases for such proposed guidelines, 
standards, and criteria) for resolving claims 
for benefits administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration based on exposure to agent 
orange during service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the Republic of Viet- 
nam during the Vietnam conflict. 

“Gi) If the Administrator expands the 
scope of the study provided for in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)() (as provided for in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)(ii)), such proposed regulations 
shall also contain proposed guidelines, 
standards, and other criteria for resolving 
claims for benefits administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration based on one or more 
factors described in subsection (a)(1)(A) (ii) 
related to such service. 

“(iii) Proposed regulations developed and 
published pursuant to division (i) of this 
subparagraph (and, if proposed regulations 
are developed and published pursuant to di- 
vision (ii) of this subparagraph, pursuant to 
such division) shall include specification of 
any presumptions (including any presump- 
tions regarding service and exposure) to be 
applied to the resolution of the claims to 
which such proposed guidelines, standards, 
and criteria in such proposed regulations 
apply. 

“(iv) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the public review and comment proc- 
ess required by division (i) of this subpara- 
graph shall be conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 553 (b) and (e), 
556, and 557 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(v) On the same day as such proposed 
regulations are published as required by di- 
vision (i) of this subparagraph, the Adminis- 
trator shall submit to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress any recommenda- 
tions for legislative action that the Adminis- 
trator considers appropriate in light of such 
proposed guidelines, standards, and criteria, 
the report submitted pursuant to subsection 
(b)(2), and other available pertinent infor- 
mation. 

“(B) Not later than ninety days after the 
completion of the public review and com- 
ment process provided for in subparagraph 
(A) (i) and Civ), the Administrator shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register final regula- 
tions containing the guidelines, standards, 
and other criteria (together with an expla- 
nation of the bases for such guidelines, 
standards, and criteria) for resolving the 
claims involved. 

“(C) Nothing in subparagraph (A) or (B) 
shall be considered to limit in any way the 
discretion and authority of the Administra- 
tor to promulgate or prescribe regulations, 
guidelines, standards, or other criteria for 
resolving any claims described in subpara- 
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graph (A) (i) or (ii) at any time earlier than 
the time prescribed in subparagraph (A) for 
the publication of the proposed regulations 
described in such paragraph. 

‘“(D) the Administrator's compliance with 
the provision of, and any regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to, this paragraph shall 
be subject to judicial review in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 7 of title 5, 
United States Code.”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 96-385 


Sec. 11. Section 508 of the Veterans’ Dis- 
ability Compensation and Housing Benefits 
Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-385; 94 
Stat. 1538) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (b). 


SERVICEMEN’S GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND 
VETERANS’ GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 767 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to the Servicemen’s 
Group Life Insurance program, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$20,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$35,000”; and 

(B) by inserting “$30,000, $25,000, 
$20,000,” after ‘(B) to be insured in the 
amount of”; 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (c)— 

(A) by inserting “$30,000, $25,000, 
$20,000," before “$15,000, $10,000, or 
$5,000"; and 

(B) by inserting “$35,000, 
$25,000," before “$20,000, 
$10,000"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, any member who, on the ef- 
fective date of this subsection, is assigned 
to, or who upon application would be eligi- 
ble for assignment to, the Retired Reserve 
of a uniformed service, may obtain in- 
creased insurance coverage under this sub- 
chapter up to a maximum of $35,000 in in- 
crements of $5,000, if the member (1) is in- 
sured under this subchapter on such effec- 
tive date or, within one year after such ef- 
fective date, reinstates insurance which 
lapsed before such date for nonpayment of 
premiums, and (2) submits, within one year 
after such effective date, a written applica- 
tion for increased coverage to the office es- 
tablished pursuant to section 766(b) of this 
title.”. 

(b) Section 777(a) of such title, relating to 
Veterans’ Group Life Insurance, is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “or $20,000 only” in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and ‘$20,000, $25,000, $30,000, or 
$35,000 only”; 

(2) by striking out “$20,000” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$35,000"; and 

(3) by striking out “$20,000” each place it 
appears in the fourth sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$35,000”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall become effective on the 
first day of the first month which begins at 
least sixty days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
extend the authority to provide certain con- 
tract hospital care and medical services in 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and other 
territories, to remove a limitation on certain 
dental care entitlement, to extend the 
period for Vietnam-era veterans to request 
readjustment counseling, to clarify eligibil- 
ity for delimiting period extensions for voca- 


$30,000, 
$15,000, or 
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tional rehabilitation and GI bill benefits 
based on disability, to extend the program 
of veterans’ readjustment appointments in 
the Federal Government, to extend for two 
years for certain educationally disadvan- 
taged, unskilled or unemployed Vietnam-era 
veterans the period of time in which GI bill 
benefits may be used for the pursuit of cer- 
tain training, and to provide certain health- 
care eligibility and outpatient care priority 
to veterans for disabilities linked to their 
exposure to Agent Orange, other specified 
toxic substances in Vietnam, or to nuclear 
weapons test radiation; to authorize expan- 
sion of an epidemiological study regarding 
veterans exposed to Agent Orange; and for 
other purposes.”’. 

House amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment to the 
text of the bill, insert the following: 


SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


SEcTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as 
the “Veterans’ Health Care, Training, and 
Small Business Loan Act of 1981". 

(b) Except as otherwise expressly provid- 
ed, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 


TITLE I—HEALTH CARE 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE CERTAIN 
CONTRACT HOSPITAL CARE AND MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES IN PUERTO RICO, THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
AND OTHER TERRITORIES 


Sec. 101. Section 601(4)(C)(v) is amended 
by striking out “December 31, 1981” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982”. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DISABILITIES THAT MAY BE 
RELATED TO EXPOSURE TO AGENT ORANGE, CER- 
TAIN OTHER HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES, OR NU- 
CLEAR RADIATION 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 610 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (4); 

(B) by redesignating clause (5) as clause 
(6); and 

(C) by inserting after clause (4) the fol- 
lowing new clause (5): 

“(5) a veteran who meets the conditions of 
subsection (e) of this section; and”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(e)(1)(A) Subject to paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this subsection, a veteran— 

“(i) who served on active duty in the Re- 
public of Vietnam during the Vietnam era, 
and 

“Gi who the Administrator finds may 
have been exposed during such service to 
dioxin or was exposed during such service to 
a toxic substance found in a herbicide or de- 
foliant used in connection with military pur- 
poses during such era, 


may be furnished hospital care or nursing 
home care under subsection (a)(5) of this 
section for any disability, notwithstanding 
that there is insufficient medical evidence 
to conclude that such disability may be as- 
sociated with such exposure. 

“(B) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
this subsection, a veteran who the Adminis- 
trator finds was exposed while serving on 
active duty to ionizing radiation from the 
detonation of a nuclear device in connection 
with such veteran's participation in the test 
of such a device or with the American occu- 
pation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan, 
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during the period beginning on September 
11, 1945, and ending on July 1, 1946, may be 
furnished hospital care or nursing home 
care under subsection (a)(5) of this section 
for any disability, notwithstanding that 
there is insufficient medical evidence to con- 
clude that such disability may be associated 
with such exposure. 

“(2) Hospital and nursing home care may 
not be provided under subsection (a)(5) of 
this section with respect to a disability that 
is found, in accordance with guidelines 
issued by the Chief Medical Director, to 
have resulted from a cause other than an 
exposure described in subparagraph (A) or 
(B) of paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(3) Hospital and nursing home care and 
medical services may not be provided under 
or by virtue of subsection (a)(5) of this sec- 
tion after the end of the one-year period be- 
ginning on the date the Administrator sub- 
mits to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress the first report required by section 
307(b)(2) of the Veterans Health Programs 
Extension and Improvement Act of 1979 
(Public Law 96-151; 93 Stat. 1098).”. 

(b) Clause (4) of section 612(i) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) To any veteran (A) who is a former 
prisoner of war, or (B) who is eligible for 
care under section 610(a)(5) of this title.”. 


OUTPATIENT DENTAL CARE 


Sec. 103. (a) Subsection (b) of section 612 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”; 

(2) by redesignating clause (1) as clause 
(A); 

(3) by striking out clause (2) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) which is service-connected, but not 
compensable in degree, but only if— 

“() the dental condition or disability is 
shown to have been in existence at time of 
discharge or release from active military, 
naval, or air service; 

“Gi the veteran had served on active duty 
for a period of not less than 180 days imme- 
diately before such discharge or release; 

“iii) application for treatment is made 
within 90 days after such discharge or re- 
lease, except that (I) in the case of a veter- 
an who reentered active military, naval, or 
air service within 90 days after the date of 
such veteran’s prior discharge or release 
from such service, application may be made 
within 90 days from the date of such veter- 
an’s subsequent discharge or release from 
such service, and (II) if a disqualifying dis- 
charge or release has been corrected by 
competent authority, application may be 
made within 90 days after the date of cor- 
rection; and 

“(iv) the veteran's certificate of discharge 
or release from active duty does not bear a 
certification that the veteran was provided, 
within the 90-day period immediately before 
the date of such discharge or release, a com- 
plete dental examination (including dental 
X-rays) and all appropriate dental services 
and treatment indicated by the examination 
to be needed;”; 

(4) by redesignating clauses (3), (4), (5), 
(6), (7), and (8) as clauses (C), (D), (E), (F), 
(G), and (H), respectively; 

(5) by designating the second sentence of 
such subsection as paragraph (2) and by 
striking out “clause (2)” in such sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “clause (B) of 
paragraph (1)"; 

(6) by designating the third sentence of 
such subsection as paragraph (3); 

(7) by designating the fourth sentence of 
such subsection and all that follows in such 
subsection as paragraph (4); and 
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(8) by striking out “pursuant to this sub- 
section” in the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “pursuant to this paragraph”. 

(b)(1) Section 612(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “clause (2)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1XB)". 

(2) The last sentence of section 612(f) is 
amended by striking out “subsection (b)(7)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “clause (G) of 
subsection (b)(1)". 

(cX1) Section 612(bX1XBXiiiXI) of title 
38, United States Code, shall apply only to 
veterans discharged or released from active 
military, naval, or air service after August 
12, 1981. 

(2) A veteran who before August 13, 
1981— 

(A) was discharged or released from active 
military, naval, or air service, 

(B) reentered such service within one year 
after the date of such discharge or release, 
and 


(C) was discharged or released from such 
subsequent service, 


may be provided dental services and treat- 
ment in the same manner as provided for in 
section 612(b) of title 38, United States 
Code, if the veteran is otherwise eligible for 
such services and treatment and if applica- 
tion for such services and treatment is or 
was made within one year from the date of 
such subsequent discharge or release, 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR VIETNAM-ERA VETER- 
ANS TO REQUEST READJUSTMENT COUNSELING 


Sec. 104. (a1) Section 612A(a) is amend- 
ed by striking out “or two years after the ef- 
fective date of this section” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “or by September 30, 1984". 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall take effect as of October 1, 1981. 

(b) Section 612A is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(g1) During the twelve-month period 
ending on September 30, 1984, the Adminis- 
trator shall take appropriate steps to 
ensure— 

“(A) the orderly transition, by October 1, 
1984, of that part of the program estab- 
lished under this section for the provision of 
readjustment counseling services by Veter- 
ans’ Administration personnel from a pro- 
gram providing such services primarily 
through centers located in facilities situated 
apart from the health-care facilities operat- 
ed by the Veterans’ Administration for the 
provision of other health-care services 
under other provisions of this chapter to a 
program providing readjustment counseling 
services primarily through such health-care 
facilities; and 

“(B) the continued availability after such 
date of readjustment counseling and related 
mental health services under this section to 
veterans eligible for the provision of such 
counseling and services who requested such 
counseling before such date. 

“(2) Not later than April 1, 1984, the Ad- 
ministrator shall submit to the Committees 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report on the 
plans made and actions taken to carry out 
this subsection.”’. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR SURVIVORS AND DEPENDENTS 
OF CERTAIN VETERANS 
Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 
613(b) is amended by striking out ‘‘particu- 
larly” and “most effective”. 
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RECOVERY OF THE COST OF CERTAIN HEALTH 
CARE PROVIDED BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Sec. 106. (a)(1) Subchapter III of chapter 
17 is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“$629. Recovery by the United States of the 
cost of certain care and services 

“(a) In any case in which a veteran is fur- 
nished care and services under this chapter 
for a non-service-connected disability that 
was incurred— 

“(1) incident to the veterans’ employment 
and the disability is covered under a work- 
ers’ compensation law or plan that provides 
reimbursement for or indemnification of 
the cost of health care and services provided 
to the veteran by reason of the disability, 

“(2) as the result of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent to which applies a State law that re- 
quired the owners or operators of motor ve- 
hicles registered in that State to have in 
force automobile accident reparations insur- 
ance, or 

“(3) as the result of a crime of personal vi- 
olence that occurred in a State, or a politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, in which a person 
injured as the result of such a crime is enti- 
tled to receive health care and services at 
such State's or subdivision’s expense for 
personal injuries suffered as the result of 
such crime, 


the United States has the right to recover 
the reasonable costs of such care and serv- 
ices from the State, or political subdivision 
of a State, employer, employer's insurance 
carrier, or automobile accident reparations 
insurance carrier, as appropriate, to the 
extent that the veteran, or the provider of 
care and services to the veteran, would be 
eligible to receive reimbursement or indem- 
nification for such care and services if the 
care and services had not been furnished by 
a department or agency of the United 
States. 

“(b) The amount that may be recovered 
by the United States under subsection (a) of 
this section may not exceed the lesser of (1) 
an amount equal to the reasonable cost of 
the care and services furnished the veteran 
under this chapter, as determined by the 
Administrator, or (2) the maximum amount 
specified by the law of the State or political 
subdivision concerned or by any relevant 
contractual provision to which the veteran 
was a party or was subject. The Administra- 
tor shall prescribe regulations for the deter- 
mination of the reasonable cost of care and 
services under clause (1) of the preceding 
sentence, and any determination of such 
reasonable value by the Administrator 
under such clause shall be made in accord- 
ance with such regulations. Regulations 
under the preceding sentence shall be pre- 
scribed only after notice and opportunity 
for public comment. 

“(c)1) The United States shall, as to the 
right provided in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, be subrogated to any right or claim 
that the veteran or the veteran’s personal 
representative, successor, dependents, or 
survivors may have against a State or politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, an employer, an 
employer's insurance carrier, or an automo- 
bile accident reparations insurance carrier. 

“(2)(A) In order to enforce any right or 
claim to which it is subrogated under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the United 
States may intervene or join in any action 
or proceeding brought by the veteran or the 
veteran’s personal representative, successor, 
dependents, or survivors against a State or 
political subdivision of a State, an employer, 
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an employer's insurance carrier, or an auto- 
mobile accident reparations insurance carri- 


er. 

‘(B) If— 

“ti) no such action or proceeding has been 
commenced within one hundred and eighty 
days after the first day on which care and 
services for which recovery is sought were 
furnished to the veteran by the Veterans’ 
Administration under this chapter, and 

“Gi) the United States has sent written 
notice by certified mail to the veteran at the 
veteran's last-known address (or to the vet- 
eran's personal representative or successor) 
of the intention of the United States to in- 
stitute legal proceedings, 
the United States may, sixty days after the 
mailing of such notice, institute and pros- 
ecute legal proceedings against the State, 
political subdivision, employer, employer's 
insurance carrier, or automobile accident 
reparations insurance carrier. 

“(d) A veteran eligible for care and serv- 
ices under this chapter may not be denied 
such care and services by reason of this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) No law of any State or of any political 
subdivision of a State, and no provision of 
any contract or agreement entered into, re- 
newed, or modified under any State law, 
shall operate to prevent recovery by the 
United States (1) under subsection (a) of 
this section for care and services furnished 
under this chapter to any veteran for a non- 
service-connected disability, or (2) under 
section 611(b) of this title for care and serv- 
ices furnished under such section to an indi- 
vidual as a humanitarian service in an emer- 
gency case.”’, 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 628 the 
following new item: 

“629. Recovery by the United States of the 
cost of certain care and services.”’. 

(b) Section 629 of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a), shall apply 
with respect to care and services furnished 
under chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS IN THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 624(d) is amended by 
striking out “and at the same rate as speci- 
fied in section 632(a)(4) of this title”. 

(b) Section 631 is amended by inserting 
“in fulfilling its responsibility” after “the 
Republic of the Philippines”. 

(cX1) Section 632 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$632. Contracts and grants to provide for 
the care and treatment of United 
States veterans by the Veterans Me- 
morial Medical Center 

“(a) The President, with the concurrence 
of the Republic of the Philippines, may au- 
thorize the Administrator to enter into con- 
tracts with the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, with the approval of the appropri- 
ate department of the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, covering the 
period beginning on October 1, 1981, and 
ending on September 30, 1986, under which 
the United States— 

“(1) will provide for payments for hospital 
care and medical services (including nursing 
home care) in the Veterans Memorial Medi- 
cal Center, as authorized by section 624 of 
this title and on the terms and conditions 
set forth in such section, to eligible United 
States veterans at a per diem rate to be 
jointly determined for each fiscal year by 
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the two Governments to be fair and reason- 
able; and 

“(2) may provide that payments for such 
hospital care and medical services provided 
to eligible United States veterans may con- 
sist in whole or in part of available medi- 
cines, medical supplies, and equipment fur- 
nished by the Administrator to the Veter- 
ans Memorial Medical Center at valuations 
therefor as determined by the Administra- 
tor, who may furnish such medicines, medi- 
cal supplies, and equipment through the re- 
volving supply fund pursuant to section 
5021 of this title. 

“(bX1) To further assure the effective 
care and treatment of United States veter- 
ans in the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year during the period 
beginning on October 1, 1981, and ending on 
September 30, 1986, the sum of $500,000 to 
be used by the Administrator for making 
grants to the Veterans Memorial Medical 
Center for the purpose of assisting the Re- 
public of the Philippines in the replacement 
and upgrading of equipment and in rehabili- 
tating the physical plant and facilities of 
such center. 

(2) Grants under this subsection shall be 
made on such terms and conditions as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. Such terms 
and conditions may include a requirememt 
of prior approval by the Administrator of 
the uses of the funds provided by such 
grants. 

“(3) Funds for such grants may be provid- 
ed only from appropriations made to the 
Veterans’ Administration for the specific 
purpose of making such grants. 

“(c) The Administrator may stop pay- 
ments under a contract or grant under this 
section upon reasonable notice as stipulated 
by the contract or grant if the Republic of 
the Philippines and the Veterans Memorial 
Medical Center do not maintain the medical 
center in a well-equipped and effective oper- 
ating condition as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“(d)(1) The authority of the Administra- 
tor to enter into contracts and to make 
grants under this section is effective for any 
fiscal year only to the extent that appro- 
priations are available for that purpose. 

“(2) Appropriations made for the purpose 
of this section shall remain available until 
expended.” 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 is amended to read as follows: 


“632. Contracts and grants to provide for 
the care and treatment of United 
States veterans by the Veterans Me- 
morial Medical Center.”’. 

(dX1) The heading of subchapter IV of 
chapter 17 is amended to read as follows: 


“Subchapter IV—Hospital Care and Medical 
Treatment for Veterans in the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines”. 


(2) The item relating to such subchapter 
in the table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended to read as follows: 
“Subchapter [V—Hospital Care and Medical 

Treatment for Veterans in the Republic of 

the Philippines”. 

MINIMUM NUMBER OF HOSPITAL AND NURSING 
HOME BEDS IN MEDICAL FACILITIES OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 108. (a)(1) Paragraph (1) of section 

5010(a) is amended by striking out the first 

sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 

following: “The Administrator shall estab- 
lish the total number of hospital beds and 
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nursing home beds in medical facilities over 
which the Administrator has direct jurisdic- 
tion for the care and treatment of eligible 
veterans at not more than 125,000 and not 
less than 100,000. The Administrator shall 
establish the total number of such beds so 
as to maintain a contingency capacity to 
assist the Department of Defense in time of 
war or national emergency to care for the 
casualties of such war or national emergen- 
cy. Of the number of beds authorized pursu- 
ant to the preceding sentence, the Adminis- 
trator shall operate and maintain a total of 
not less than 90,000 hospital beds and nurs- 
ing home beds and shall maintain the avail- 
ability of such additional beds and facilities 
in addition to the operating bed level as the 
Administrator considers necessary for such 
contingency purposes. The President shall 
include in the Budget transmitted to the 
Congress for each fiscal year pursuant to 
section 201(a) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 11(a)), an amount for 
medical care and amounts for construction 
sufficient to enable the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to operate and maintain a total of 
not less than 90,000 hospital and nursing 
home beds in accordance with this para- 
graph and to maintain the availability of 
the contingency capacity referred to in the 
second sentence of this paragraph.”’. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3M A) The Chief Medical Director shall 
at the end of each fiscal year (i) analyze 
agencywide admission policies and the rec- 
ords of those eligible veterans who apply for 
hospital care, medical services, and nursing 
home care, but are rejected or not immedi- 
ately admitted or provided such care or 
services, and (ii) review and make recom- 
mendations regarding the adequacy of the 
established operating bed levels, the geo- 
graphic distribution of operating beds, the 
demographic characteristics of the veteran 
population and the associated need for med- 
ical care and nursing home facilities and 
services in each State, and the proportion of 
the total number of operating beds that are 
hospital beds and that are nursing home 
beds. 

“(B) After considering the analyses and 
recommendations of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector pursuant to subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph for any fiscal year, the Adminis- 
trator shall report to the committees, on or 
before December 1 after the close of such 
fiscal year, on the results of the analysis of 
the Chief Medical Director and on the num- 
bers of operating beds and level of treat- 
ment capacities required to enable the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to carry out the pri- 
mary function of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. The Administrator shall 
include in each such report recommenda- 
tions for (i) the numbers of operating beds 
and the level of treatment capacities re- 
quired for the health care of veterans and 
the maintenance of the contingency capac- 
ity referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and (ii) the appropriate staffing and 
funds therefor.”’. 

(b) Section 5010 is further amended by 
striking out subsection (b) and redesignat- 
ing subsection (č) as subsection (b). 
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TITLE II —VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
AND GI BILL EDUCATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN GI BILL ELIGIBILITY 
FOR EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED AND UN- 
SKILLED OR UNEMPLOYED VIETNAM-ERA VET- 
ERANS 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 1662(a) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

“(3)(A) Subject to subparagraph (C) of 
this paragraph and notwithstanding the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, an eligible veteran who served on 
active duty during the Vietnam era shall be 
permitted to use any of such veteran's 
unused entitlement under section 1661 of 
this title for the purpose of pursuing— 

“G) a program of apprenticeship or other 
on-job training; 

“di) a course with an approved vocational 
objective; or 

“(ii) a program of secondary education, if 
the veteran does not have a secondary 
school diploma (or an equivalency certifi- 
cate). 

‘“(B) Upon completion of a program or 
course pursued by virtue of eligibility pro- 
vided by this paragraph, the Administrator 
shall provide the veteran with such employ- 
ment counseling as may be necessary to 
assist the veteran in obtaining employment 
consistent with the veteran's abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests. 

“(C)() Educational assistance may be pro- 
vided a veteran for pursuit of a program or 
course described in clause (i) or (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph using eligi- 
bility provided by this paragraph only if the 
veteran has been determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be in need of such a program or 
course in order to achieve a suitable occupa- 
tional or vocational objective. Any such de- 
termination shall be made in accordance 
with regulations which the Administrator 
shall prescribe. 

“di) Educational assistance provided a vet- 
eran for pursuit of a program described in 
clause (iii) of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph using eligibility provided by this para- 
graph shall be provided at the rate deter- 
mined under section 1691(b)(2) of this title. 

“(D) Educational assistance may not be 
provided by virtue of this paragraph after 
December 31, 1983.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on January 1, 1982. 
EXTENSION OF VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT AP- 

POINTMENT AUTHORITY FOR CIVIL SERVICE 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 2014(b)(2) is amended 
by striking out “1981” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1984”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect as of October 1, 1981. 

TITLE IT1I—SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Veterans’ Small Business Loan Act of 
1981”. 

DISABLED VETERANS’ AND VIETNAM-ERA 

VETERANS’ SMALL BUSINESS LOAN PROGRAM 

Sec. 302. (a) Chapter 37 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subchapter: 

“Subchapter IV—Small Business Loans 
“81841. Definitions 

“For the purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) The term ‘disabled veteran’ means 
(A) a veteran who is entitled to compensa- 
tion under laws administered by the Veter- 
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ans’ Administration for a disability rated at 
30 percent or more, or (B) a veteran whose 
discharge or release from active duty was 
for a disability incurred or aggravated in 
line of duty. 

“(2) The term ‘veteran of the Vietnam 
era’ means a person (A) who served on 
active duty for a period of more than one 
hundred and eighty days, any part of which 
occurred during the Vietnam era, and who 
was discharged or released therefrom with 
other than a dishonorable discharge, or (B) 
who was discharged or released from active 
duty for a service-connected disability if any 
part of such active duty was performed 
during the Vietnam era. 


“$1842. Small business loan program 


“(a)(1) Subject to subsection (b) of this 
section, the Administrator may provide fi- 
nancial assistance to veterans’ small busi- 
ness concerns for the purpose of (A) financ- 
ing plant construction, conversion, or ex- 
pansion (including the acquisition of land), 
(B) financing the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials, 
or (C) supplying such concerns with work- 
ing capital. 

(2) Subject to paragraph (3)(A) of this 
subsection, financial assistance under this 
section may be provided in the form of (A) 
loan guaranties, or (B) direct loans. 

“(3) The Administrator shall specify in 
regulations the criteria to be met for a busi- 
ness concern to qualify as a veterans’ small 
business concern for the purposes of this 
subchapter. Such regulations shall include 
requirements— 

“(A) that at least 51 percent of a business 
concern must be owned by individuals who 
are veterans of the Vietnam era or disabled 
veterans in order for such concern to qual- 
ify for a loan guaranty and that at least 51 
percent of a business concern must be 
owned by disabled veterans in order for 
such concern to qualify for a direct loan; 
and 

“(B) that the management and daily busi- 
ness operations of the concern must be di- 
rected by one or more of the veterans whose 
ownership interest is part of the majority 
ownership for the purposes of meeting the 
requirement in clause (A) of this paragraph. 

“(b) The availability of financial assist- 
ance under subsection (a) of this section is 
subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) The Administrator may not make a 
direct loan under this section unless the vet- 
erans’ small business concern applying for 
the loan shows to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator that the concern is unable to 
obtain a loan guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration under this section or made 
or guaranteed by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

“(2) The Administrator may not guaran- 
tee a loan under this section if the loan 
bears a rate of interest in excess of the max- 
imum rate of interest prescribed under sec- 
tion 1845 of this title. 

“(3) The Administrator may not make or 
guarantee a loan under this section for an 
amount in excess of $200,000. 

“(4) The original liability of the Adminis- 
trator on any loan guaranteed under this 
section may not exceed 90 percent of the 
amount of the loan, and such liability shall 
decrease or increase pro rata with any de- 
crease or increase of the amount of the 
unpaid portion of the loan, but such liabil- 
ity may not exceed the amount of the origi- 
nal guaranty. 

“(c) Each loan made or guaranteed under 
this subchapter shall be of such sound 
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value, taking into account the creditworthi- 
ness of the veterans’ small business concern 
(and the individual owners) applying for 
such loan, or so secured as reasonably to 
assure payment. 

“(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection the Administrator may 
not make or guarantee a loan under this 
subchapter to a veterans’ small business 
concern in which an ownership interest is 
held by a veteran who also has an owner- 
ship interest in another small business con- 
cern if such ownership interest was consid- 
ered in qualifying that other concern for an 
outstanding loan made or guaranteed under 
this subchapter or the Small Business Act 
(15 U.S.C. 631 et seq.). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply if 51 percent or more of the busi- 
ness concern seeking a direct or guaranteed 
loan under this subchapter is owned by vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era or disabled veter- 
ans without including the ownership inter- 
est of the veteran whose ownership interest 
in another small business concern was previ- 
ously considered in qualifying that other 
concern for an outstanding guaranteed or 
direct business loan under this subchapter 
or the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 631 et 
seq.). 

*(e)(1) In order to protect the interest of 
the United States, upon application by a 
veterans’ small business concern which is 
the recipient of a loan guaranteed under 
this subchapter, the Administrator (subject 
to the provisions of this subsection) may un- 
dertake the veterans’ small business con- 
cern's obligation to make payments under 
such loan or, if the loan was a direct loan 
made by the Administrator, may suspend 
such obligation. While such payments are 
being made by the Administrator pursuant 
to the undertaking of such obligation or 
while such obligation is suspended, no such 
payment with respect to the loan may be re- 
quired from the concern. 

“(2) The Administrator may undertake or 
suspend a veterans’ small business concern’'s 
obligation under this subsection only if— 

“CA) such undertaking or suspension of 
the obligation is, in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator, necessary to protect the inter- 
est of the United States; 

“(B) with the undertaking or suspension 
of the obligation, the small business concern 
would, in the judgment of the Administra- 
tor, become or remain a viable small busi- 
ness entity; and 

“(C) the small business concern executes 
an agreement in writing satisfactory to the 
Administrator as provided by paragraph (4) 
of this subsection. 

(3) The period of time for which the Ad- 
ministrator undertakes or suspends the obli- 
gation on a loan under this subsection may 
not exceed five years. The Administrator 
may extend the maturity of any loan on 
which the Administrator undertakes or sus- 
pends the obligation under this subsection 
for a corresponding period of time. 

“(4)(A) Before the Administrator may un- 
dertake or suspend a veterans’ small busi- 
ness concern's obligation under this subsec- 
tion, the Administrator shall require the 
small business concern to execute an agree- 
ment to repay the aggregate amount of the 
payments which were required under the 
loan during the period for which the obliga- 
tion was undertaken or suspended— 

“(i) by periodic payments not less in 
amount or less frequently falling due than 
those which were due under the loan during 
such period, 
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“(ii) pursuant to a repayment schedule 
agreed upon by the Administrator and the 
small business concern, or 

“cii) by a combination of the method of 
payments described in clauses (i) and (ii) of 
this subparagraph. 

“(B) In addition to requiring the small 
business concern to execute the agreement 
described in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph, the Administrator shall, before the 
undertaking or suspension of the obligation, 
take such action and require the small busi- 
ness concern to take such action as the Ad- 
ministrator considers appropriate in the cir- 
cumstances, including the provision of such 
security as the Administrator considers nec- 
essary or appropriate, to assure that the 
rights and interests of the United States 
and any lender will be safeguarded ade- 
quately during and after the period in 
which such obligation is so undertaken or 
suspended. 

“$1843. Liability on loans 


“Each individual who has an ownership 
interest in a veterans’ small business con- 
cern that is provided a direct loan under 
this subchapter, or that obtains a loan guar- 
anteed under this subchapter, shall execute 
a note or other document evidencing the 
direct or guaranteed business loan, and such 
individuals shall be jointly and severally 
liable to the United States for the amount 
of such direct loan or, in the case of a guar- 
anteed loan, for any amount paid by the Ad- 
ministrator on account of such loan. 

“$1844. Approval of loans by the Adminis- 
trator 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, a loan may not be guaran- 
teed under this subchapter unless, before 
the closing of the loan, it is submitted to the 
Administrator for approval and the Admin- 
istrator grants approval. 

“(b) The Administrator may exempt any 
lender of a class of lenders listed in section 
1802(d) of this title from the prior approval 
requirement in subsection (a) of this section 
if the Administrator determines that the ex- 
perience of such lender or class of lenders 
warrants such exemption. 

“(c) The Administrator may at any time 
upon 30 days’ notice require loans to be 
made by any lender or class of lenders 
under this subchapter to be submitted to 
the Administrator for prior approval. No 
guaranty shall exist with respect to any 
such loan unless evidence of the guaranty is 
issued by the Administrator. 

§ 1845. Interest on loans 

“(a) Loans guaranteed under this sub- 
chapter shall bear interest not in excess of 
such rate as the Administrator may from 
time to time find the loan market demands. 
In establishing the rate of interest that 
shall be applicable to such loans, the Ad- 
ministrator shall consult with the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

“(b) The rate of interest on any direct 
loan made by the Administrator under this 
subchapter may not exceed the maximum 
rate in effect under subsection (a) of this 
section at the time the direct loan is made. 
“$1846. Maturity of loans 

“The maturity of a loan made or guaran- 
teed under this subchapter that is used in 
whole or in part for the construction, con- 
version, or expansion of facilities or for ac- 
quisition of real property may not exceed 
twenty years plus such additional reasona- 
ble time as the Administrator may deter- 
mine, at the time the loan is made, is re- 
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quired to complete the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or expansion of such facilities. The 
maturity of any other loan made or guaran- 
teed under this subchapter may not exceed 
ten years. 


“$1847, Eligible financial institutions 


“The Administrator may not guarantee 
under this subchapter a loan made by an 
entity not subject to examination and su- 
pervision by an agency of the United States 
or of a State. 


“§ 1848. Preference for disabled veterans 


“In the extension of financial assistance 
under this subchapter, the Administrator 
shall give preference, first, to veterans’ 
small business concerns in which disabled 
veterans who have successfully completed a 
vocational rehabilitation program for self- 
employment in a small business enterprise 
under chapter 31 of this title have a signifi- 
cant ownership interest, and, second, to vet- 
erans’ small business concerns in which 
other disabled veterans have a significant 
ownership interest. 


“$1849. Revolving fund 


“(a) There is established in the Treasury a 
revolving fund to be known as the ‘Veter- 
ans’ Administration Small Business Loan 
Revolving Fund’ (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the ‘fund’). 

“(b) Amounts in the fund shall be avail- 
able to the Administrator without fiscal 
year limitation for all loan guaranty and 
direct loan operations under this subchap- 
ter other than administrative expenses and 
may not be used for any other purpose. 

“(cX1) Effective for fiscal year 1982 and 
fiscal years thereafter, there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the fund a total of 
$25,000,000. 

“(2) There shall be deposited into the 
fund all amounts received by the Adminis- 
trator derived from loan operations under 
this subchapter, including all collection of 
principal and interest and the proceeds 
from the use of property held or of property 
sold. 

‘(d) The Administrator shall determine 
annually whether there has developed in 
the fund a surplus which, in the Adminis- 
trator's judgment, is more than necessary to 
meet the needs of the fund. Any such sur- 
plus shall immediately be transferred into 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

“(e) Not later than two years after the ter- 
mination of the authority of the Adminis- 
trator to make new commitments for finan- 
cial assistance under this subchapter, the 
Administrator shall transfer into the gener- 
al fund of the Treasury all amounts in the 
fund except those that the Administrator 
determines may be required for the liquida- 
tion of obligations under this subchapter. 
All amounts received thereafter derived 
from loan operations under this subchapter, 
except so much thereof as the Administra- 
tor may determine to be necessary for liqui- 
dating outstanding obligations under this 
subchapter, shall also be so deposited. 
“$1850. Incorporation of other provisions by 

the Administrator 

“The Administrator may provide that the 
provisions of sections of other subchapters 
of this chapter that are not otherwise appli- 
cable to loans made or guaranteed under 
this subchapter shall be applicable to loans 
made or guaranteed under this subchapter. 
The Administrator shall exercise authority 
under the preceding sentence by regulations 
prescribed after publication in the Federal 
Register and a period of not less than 30 
days for public comment. 
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“$1851. Termination of program 


“The Administrator may not make com- 
mitments for financial assistance under this 
subchapter after September 30, 1986."’. 

(bX1) The title of such chapter is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“Chapter 37—HOUSING AND SMALL 
BUSINESS LOANS”, 


(2) The table of chapters before part I and 
the table of chapters at the beginning of 
part III are each amended by striking out 
the item relating to chapter 37 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 


“37. Housing and Small Business 


(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“Subchapter IV—Small Business Loans 

“Sec. 

“1841. Definitions. 

"1842. Small business loan program. 

“1843. Liability on loans. 

“1844. Approval of loans by the Administra- 
tor. 

"1845. Interest on loans. 

“1846. Maturity of loans. 

“1847. Eligible financial institutions, 

“1848, Preference for disabled veterans. 

“1849. Revolving fund. 

“1850. Incorporation of other provisions by 
the Administrator. 

“1851. Termination of program.”’. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 303. (a) Section 1801 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (a) and 
(b) as subsections (b) and (c), respectively; 

(2) by inserting before subsection (b) (as 
redesignated by clause (1)) the following 
new subsection: 

“(a) For the purpose of this chapter, the 
term ‘housing loan’ means a loan for any of 
the purposes specified by sections 1810(a) 
and 1819(a)(1) of this title."’; 

(3) by striking out “this chapter—"' in sub- 
section (b) (as redesignated by clause (1)) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “housing loans 
under this chapter—"; and 

(4) by striking out “Coast and Geodetic 
Survey” in subsection (c) (as redesignated 
by clause (1)) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (or predecessor entity)’. 

(b) Section 1802 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “housing loan” in subsec- 
tion (a) before “benefits” both places it ap- 
pears; 

(2) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(a) after “insured”; 

(3) by inserting “housing loan" in subsec- 
tion (b) after “insurance” both places it ap- 
pears; 

(4) by striking out “Loans” in the first 
sentence of subsection (d) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Housing loans”; 

(5) by inserting “housing” in the second 
sentence of subsection (d) after “Any”; 

(6) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(e) after “require”; and 

(7) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(f) after “Any”. 

(c) Section 1803(d) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “housing” in clause (1) 
after “any”; and 

(2) by inserting “housing” in the first sen- 
tence of clause (3) after “real estate”. 

(d) Section 1807 is amended by inserting 
“housing loan" after "eligible for”. 

(e) Section 1815(a) is amended by insert- 
ing “housing” after “Any”. 

(f) Section 1817 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(a) after “direct” the first place it appears; 
and 
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(2) by inserting "housing" in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b) after “direct”. 

(g) Section 1818(a) is amended by insert- 
ing “housing loan” after “eligible for the”. 

(h) Section 1819(a)(1) is amended by in- 
serting “housing loan” after “eligible for 
the”. 

(i) Section 1819(b)(2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “loan guaranty” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “housing loan”. 

(j) Section 1824 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(b) after “for all”; and 

(2) by inserting “housing” in subsection 
(c) after “incident to”. 

(k) Section 1517(b)(1) is amended by in- 
serting “shall assist such veteran in secur- 
ing, as appropriate, a loan under subchapter 
IV of chapter 37 of this title and” after “the 
Administrator”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 304. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated a total of $750,000 for fiscal years 
1982 through 1986 for use by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for expenses inci- 
dental to the establishment of the small 
business loan program authorized by sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code (as added by section 302). 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 305. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect at the end of the 180- 
day period beginning on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, except that the author- 
ity of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to promulgate regulations under subchapter 
IV of chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code (as added by section 302), shall take 
effect on such date of enactment. 


TITLE IV—MISC. OUS 
PROVISIONS 


EXPANSION OF SCOPE OF AGENT ORANGE STUDY 


Sec. 401. (a)(1) Paragraph (1) of section 
307(a) of the Veterans Health Programs Ex- 
tension and Improvement Act of 1979 
(Public Law 96-151; 93 Stat. 1097) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(1X A) The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall design protocol for and con- 
duct an epidemiological study of any long- 
term adverse health effects in humans of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict as such 
health effects may result from exposure to 
phenoxy herbicides (including the herbicide 
known as agent orange) and the class of 
chemicals known as the dioxins produced 
during the manufacture of such herbicides. 
In conducting such study, the Administra- 
tor may expand the scope of the study to in- 
clude an evaluation of any long-term ad- 
verse health effects in humans of such serv- 
ice as such health effects may result from 
other factors involved in such service,. in- 
cluding exposure to other herbicides, chemi- 
cals, medications, or environmental hazards 
or conditions. The Administrator may also 
include in the study an evaluation of the 
means of detecting and treating adverse 
health effects found through the study. 

“(B) The Administrator shall also conduct 
a comprehensive review and scientific analy- 
sis of the literature covering other studies 
relating to whether there may be long-term 
adverse health effects in humans from ex- 
posure to phenoxy herbicides (including the 
herbicide known as agent orange) and the 
class of chemicals known as the dioxins pro- 
duced during the manufacture of such her- 
bicides. In conducting such review and anal- 
ysis, the Administrator may expand the 
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scope of such review and analysis to include 
a review and analysis of the literature cover- 
ing other studies relating to whether there 
may be long-term adverse health effects in 
humans from other factors involved in serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the Republic of Vietnam during 
the period of the Vietnam conflict or in 
other comparable situations involving one 
or more of the factors described in the 
second sentence of subparagraph (A). The 
Administrator may also include a review 
and analysis of the means of detecting and 
treating adverse health effects found 
through any study covered by either such 
review and analysis.”’. 

(2) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
amended by inserting “first” after “‘submis- 
sion of the”. 

(b) Section 307(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by-inserting ‘‘for administrative or leg- 
islative action, or both,” in paragraph (2) 
after “recommendations”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(3) Not later than ninety days after the 
submission of each report under paragraph 
(2), the Administrator shall, based on the 
results described in such report and the 
comments and recommendations thereon 
and any other available pertinent informa- 
tion, publish in the Federal Register, for 
public review and comment, a description of 
actions, if any, that the Administrator pro- 
poses to take with respect to programs ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Each such description shall include a justifi- 
cation or rationale for any such action the 
Administrator proposes to take. 

“(4) The first report submitted under 
paragraph (2) shall include the Administra- 
tor's recommendation, and reasons therefor, 
with respect to whether the authority to 


provide care and services under and by 
virtue of section 610(a)(5) of title 38, United 
States Code, should be extended beyond the 


expiration period specified by section 


610(e)(3) of such title.”’. 


TECHNICAL ADJUSTMENT OF COMPUTATION OF 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES FOR CERTAIN PERSON- 
NEL 


Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (b) of section 4109 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) In computing the annuity under 
subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5 of an 
individual who retires under such subchap- 
ter (other than under section 8337 of such 
subchapter) after December 31, 1981, and 
who served at any time on a less-than-full- 
time basis in a position in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery to which such indi- 
vidual was appointed under this subchap- 
ter— 

“(A) for the purpose of determining such 
individual's average pay, as defined by sec- 
tion 8331(4) of title 5, the annual rate of 
basic pay for full-time service shall be 
deemed to be such individual's rate of basic 
pay; and 

“(B) the amount of such individual's ‘an- 
nuity as computed under section 8339 of 
title 5 (before application of any reduction 
required by subsection (i) of such section) 
shall be multiplied by the fraction equal to 
the ratio that that individual's total full- 
time equivalent service bears to that individ- 
ual's creditable service as determined under 
section 8332 of title 5. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)(B) 
of this subsection, an individual's full-time 
equivalent service is the individual's credita- 
ble service as determined under section 8332 
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of title 5, except that any period of service 
of such individual served on a less-than full- 
time basis shall be prorated based on the 
fraction such service bears to full-time serv- 
ice. For the purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, full-time service shall be considered 
to be eighty hours of service per bi-weekly 
pay period. 

“(3) A survivor annuity computed under 
section 8341 of title 5 based on the service of 
an individual described in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall be computed based 
upon such individual's annuity as deter- 
mined in accordance with such paragraph.”. 

(bX1) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall take effect as of October 1, 
1981. 

(2) The annuity under subchapter III of 
chapter 83 of title 5 of an individual who re- 
tires under such subchapter during the 
period beginning on October 1, 1981, and 
ending on the date of the enactment of this 
Act and who served at any time on a less- 
than-full-time basis in a position in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery to which 
such individual was appointed under sub- 
chapter I of Chapter 73 of title 38, United 
States Code, shall be computed without 
regard to section 4109(b) of title 38, United 
States Code. 

In lieu of the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill, amend the title so as to 
read: “An Act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the period for Viet- 
nam-era veterans to request counseling 
under the veterans’ readjustment counsel- 
ing program, to provide medical care eligi- 
bility for veterans exposed to herbicides or 
defoliants (including agent orange) or to 
nuclear radiation, to establish a minimum 
total number of operating beds in Veterans’ 
Administration hospital and nursing home 
facilities, to extend for certain Vietnam-era 
veterans the period of time in which GI Bill 
educational assistance benefits may be used 


for the pursuit of certain training, to pro- 
vide a small business loan program for Viet- 
nam era and disabled veterans, and to 
extend the authority for veterans readjust- 
ment appointments in the civil service; and 
for other purposes.”. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate amend- 
ments and the proposed House amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
give us an explanation of the amend- 
ments that were agreed to by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
Members would pay attention to our 
explanation. This is a very important 
bill. It pertains to medical care for vet- 
erans and the extension of the veter- 
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ans’ readjustment counseling program. 
It affects. agent orange and the Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 1981, the 
House, by a vote of 388 to 0 passed 
H.R. 3499, a veterans’ bill to extend 
the Vietnam-era veterans’ readjust- 
ment counseling program, to provide 
medical care for Vietnam veterans ex- 
posed to herbicide defoliants, includ- 
ing agent orange, and other health-re- 
lated matters. 

On June 16, 1981, the other body 
passed the bill, with amendments, by a 


-vote of 99 to 0. Some of the amend- 


ments were education provisions 
which has been passed by the House 
on June 1, 1981, in a separate measure 
(H.R. 3423). 

The amendments I am proposing to 
the Senate amendments, Mr. Speaker, 
reflect an agreement we have reached 
with the other body on all provisions 
contained in H.R. 3499 and H.R. 3423 
as passed by the House. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Hospitals and 
Health Care, Ron Mortt, is on the 
floor, and if the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas will yield to him, 
he can very briefly outline the major 
provisions of the agreement with the 
other body. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOTTL). 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, for yield- 
ing. I would like to briefly explain the 
differences in the amendments we are 
now considering to H.R. 3499, as it was 
passed on June 2, 1981. 

First, we are accepting a Senate pro- 
vision to add to the language priority 
outpatient care for Vietnam veterans 
who believe that their current medical 
conditions may be associated with ex- 
posure to agent orange. In addition, 
outpatient care will be provided on a 
priority basis for other veterans the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
finds were exposed to ionizing radi- 
ation from the detonation of a nuclear 
device in connection with a test or 
with the occupation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Japan, during the period 
September 11, 1945, and July 1, 1946. 
Such outpatient care would be provid- 
ed to obviate the need for hospital 
care, and it would make it clear that 
health care is provided notwithstand- 
ing the fact there is insufficient medi- 
cal evidence that such disabilities may 
be associated with exposure to agent 
orange and ionizing radiation and that 
these disabilities are not to be con- 
strued as involving service connection 
or affect in any way determinations 
involving service connection or disabil- 
ity compensation under chapter 11 of 
title 38. 
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Further, this new eligibility for 
health care would expire 1 year fol- 
lowing the submission of the first 
report by the VA on the epidemiologi- 
cal study mandated by Public Law 96- 
151. 

Second, an amendment is made to 
section 612(b), title 38, clarifying that 
in the case of a veteran who was dis- 
charged or released from active service 
before August 13, 1981, and who reen- 
ters the service within 1 year of leav- 
ing it, the period provided for outpa- 
tient, noncompensable dental care re- 
lating to such veteran’s first period of 
service would be reinstated for 1 year 
following discharge from the subse- 
quent service. This amendment takes 
into account the reduction of this 
period from 1 year to 90 days for those 
discharged after September 30, 1981, 
as modified by Public Law 97-35, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981. 

Third, this bill extends the period 
for ‘Vietnam-era veterans to request 
psychological readjustment counseling 
for 3 years or until September 30, 
1984. This provision differs from the 
House-passed version in that the last 
12-month period ending September 30, 
1984, will be a transitional period, 
bringing the vet centers from “store 
front” operations which are apart 
from VA facilities, to operations pro- 
viding these services through regular 
VA medical facilities. 

This provision would permit the VA 
to then continue readjustment coun- 
seling after September 30, 1984, within 
VA medical centers and outpatient 
clinics. 

Fourth, this bill contains the House- 
passed grant provisions of $500,000 per 
year through fiscal year 1986 to the 
Republic of the Philippines to assist in 
the replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment and rehabilitation of the physi- 
cal plant of the Veterans’ Memorial 
Medical Center, but it is amended to 
require that this authority be limited 
in each fiscal year to the amount ap- 
propriated specifically for such grant 
for that year. 

Fifth, the provision of H.R. 3499 re- 
lating to minimum number of hospital 
and nursing home beds has been 
amended in this bill to eliminate sepa- 
rate numbers of hospital beds and 
nursing care beds and requires the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to op- 
erate and maintain a combined total 
of 90,000 beds and to maintain the 
availability of such additional beds 
and facilities necessary to fulfill VA’s 
contingency responsibility for assisting 
the Department of Defense in time of 
war or national emergency. 

In addition, the amendment would 
require VA’s Chief Medical Director to 
review health care admission policies, 
practices, and bed mix at the end of 
each fiscal year. It would further re- 
quire the Administrator to report to 
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the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
the results of this review by December 
1, after the close of the fiscal year. 

Sixth, the House-passed expansion 
of the scope of the study on agent 
orange is amended by this bill to au- 
thorize the Administrator to expand 
the study to include the means of de- 
tecting and treating the adverse 
health effects, if any, found through 
the study and/or review of the world 
literature on phenoxy herbicides. The 
amendment further provides that the 
Administrator will publish in the Fed- 
eral Register, for public review and 
comment, the actions, if any, the VA 
proposes to take with respect to VA 
programs in light of the results of the 
study. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, there is added an 
amendment to section 4109 of title 38, 
which pertains to the retirement 
rights of part-time persons appointed 
to the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

This amendment postpones the ef- 
fective date of the method of comput- 
ing retirement benefits of such part- 
time employees from October 1, 1981 
to December 31, 1981, and would pre- 
vent such employees from qualifying 
for a disproportionately large annuity, 
which was not intended when this pro- 
vision first passed in Public Law 96- 
330. The delay in the effective date is 
to allow publication and implementa- 
tion of these new provisions to the af- 
fected employees and to remove an un- 
intended impact on career part-time 
employees that resulted from the 
original amendments in Public Law 
96-330. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the compro- 
mises reached with the Senate. The 
remainder of the provisions of the 
amendments now before us are the 
same as the bill that was passed by the 
House on June 2, 1981. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to ex- 
plain the educational compromises 
now contained in the bill. 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give my 
full support to H.R. 3499 as amended 
by the Senate. The legislation repre- 
sents the combined efforts of both the 
House and Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees in shaping a bill tailored 
to meet the specific needs of the Viet- 
nam era veteran. Many of the provi- 
sions within this bill have been de- 
layed or ignored in the Congress far 
too long, for years in fact. However, 
the bill also contains several require- 
ments for the extension of two specific 
programs whose congressional man- 
date expired October 1. Therefore, I 
believe it is imperative that we ap- 
prove this legislation, preparing it for 
the President’s signature to avoid fur- 
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ther disruption of services within 
these programs. 

The bill extends for 3 years, from 
October 1, 1981, eligibility for Vietnam 
era veterans to receive readjustment 
counseling through the storefront 
counseling centers, or so-called, Vet 
Centers throughout the United States. 
Few programs of this size and scope 
have received such popular response 
from the American public or from 
their veteran clientele in such a short 
time. However, yesterday, eligibility 
authorized by the Congress through 
Public Law 96-22 for Vietnam era vet- 
erans to receive readjustment counsel- 
ing through this program expired. Be- 
cause of the delay in final congression- 
al approval of this bill, the Veterans’ 
Administration issued a directive yes- 
terday to the Vet Centers advising 
them to deny assistance to most new 
clients. We need to correct this situa- 
tion as soon as possible in speeding 
this legislation to the President’s desk. 

The explanatory statement accom- 
panying H.R. 3499 outlines the inten- 
tion of the committees that Vet Cen- 
ters remain open for an additional 3- 
year period. Extensive hearing testi- 
mony and a $2 million study mandated 
by the Congress covering the total re- 
adjustment needs of the Vietnam vet- 
eran, states quite clearly that the ef- 
fectiveness of these centers rests in 
their ability to provide outreach coun- 
seling and services to Vietnam veter- 
ans only if they remain apart from 
traditional VA health care facilities, I 
believe within this 3-year extension 
for the storefront counseling centers 
we have authorized the program to 
have sufficient time to accomplish its 
mandated purpose as originally con- 
ceived and designed. Excepting exten- 
sion of the program in this state, the 
explanatory statement also states that 
the VA may incorporate readjustment 
counseling services and Vet Center 
personnel into traditional VA health 
care surroundings, but only after Oc- 
tober 1, 1984. In doing so it is my in- 
terpretation of the legislation that we 
have offered a buffer and safeguard 
for the continued successful operation 
of the program as it is now, and have 
included the provision for continued 
counseling as needed in the future. I 
would like to state that the consolida- 
tion or incorporation of any Vet 
Center before that time into tradition- 
al VA surroundings, without explicit 
cause stated to the committees, will be 
viewed in the same light as the closing 
or elimination of any VA facility and 
should be so stated in the budget pro- 
posal submitted to the House and 
Senate for congressional review as 
mandated by the conference agree- 
ment on the veterans compensation 
bill S. 917 which should be before the 
House this afternoon. Vet Center per- 
sonnel are part of the congressionally 
mandated personnel categories under 
Public Law 96-151 within the VA De- 
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partment of Medicine and Surgery and 
are therefore not subject to indiscrimi- 
nate reduction without congressional 
authorization through the budget 
process. 


H.R. 3499, as amended, also provides 
a 2-year extension, effective December 
31, 1981, of the 10-year delimiting 
period for certain Vietnam era veter- 
ans to utilize their GI bill entitlement 
for vocational, apprenticeship, and on- 
the-job training. As chairman of the 
House Veterans Affairs Subcommittee 
on Education, Training, and Employ- 
ment, I am pleased to see this provi- 
sion, originally approved by our sub- 
committee and passed overwhelmingly 
by the House in H.R. 3423 included in 
the final draft of this legislation. 

The movement to extend the 10-year 
delimiting date for education and 
training benefits has been a long and 
arduous process. As early as 7 years 
ago, many of us in the House and 
Senate saw the need to extend the de- 
limiting date to meet the special expe- 
rience and readjustment needs of 
these veterans. I am glad that we have 
finally reached that point today and 
have achieved that goal in light of 
budget restrictions to target that as- 
sistance to those with the most need. 


H.R. 3499 also extends the veterans 
readjustment appointments program 
for 3 years, extending eligibility to 
educationally disadvantaged Vietnam 
era veterans for employment within 
the Federal work force. This program 
also expired on October 1 of this year 
and must be reauthorized as soon as 
possible to insure the employment 
continuity of those already employed 
and those seeking job assistance in 
Federal agencies and departments. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
Senate has agreed to accept our sub- 
committee’s recommendation to au- 
thorize a small business loan program 
implemented by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The House-Senate agree- 
ment will provide $25 million for a 5- 
year program offering small business 
loans up to $200,000 for eligible Viet- 
nam era and certain disabled veterans. 
Judging the poor record of the Small 
Business Administration in imple- 
menting current law and regulation 
governing special consideration for 
veterans in obtaining small business 
loans, our subcommittee had no choice 
but to recommend this proposal. How- 
ever, I believe that I should state, 
quite clearly, at this point, that as 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Education, 
Training, and Employment, and as co- 
author of this legislation with the 
chairman of the full committee, 
Sonny MONTGOMERY of Mississippi, I 
do not consider this provision to be an 
empty promise or merely a threat to 
prod some other Federal agency into a 
better performance record. This au- 
thorization if approved by the Con- 
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gress and the President will stand on 
its own merits. When funded by either 
OMB or the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, the loan program will only afford 
these veterans the same entitlement 
enjoyed by World War II and Korean 
war veterans. 

For the first time legislation before 
the Congress has addressed, in a sub- 
stantive way the subject of the defoli- 
ant agent orange and its possible 
effect on the current health of the 
Vietnam veteran in providing direct 
benefits and services to those poten- 
tially affected. It is only right and just 
that we provide health care in VA 
medical facilities for those veterans 
whose health may have been affected 
by agent orange while we have to wait, 
almost interminably for the results of 
ongoing scientific inquiry. We have 
given the Vietnam veteran the benefit 
of the doubt which is only fair. We 
have also, in providing this health care 
eligibility made the assumption that, 
without a lack of concrete knowledge 
as to exactly where the defoliant was 
sprayed and who may have been ex- 
posed, we have accepted the rationale 
that anyone with service in Vietnam 
could have potentially been exposed 
and therefore, under regulation still to 
be designed, is eligible for treatment. 

The legislation would also authorize 
the Veterans’ Administration to 
expand ongoing epidemiological study 
to include the potential effects of ex- 
posure to defoliants, chemicals, medi- 
cations or environmental hazards or 
conditions. Modern warfare does not 
present a benign environment. It is 
only natural that the VA have this au- 
thority to review other cause and 
effect potentialities while continuing 
on their ongoing agent orange inquiry 
as well. 

While I am pleased that both of 
these provisions are included in this 
legislation, I am also concerned that 
the health care eligibility and the ex- 
pansion of the agent orange study 
allow for considerable interpretation 
by the Veterans’ Administration. In 
the area of health care, I understand 
that the Chief Medical Director of the 
VA has assured the committee that 
regulations governing admitting proce- 
dures for these veterans will be liberal- 
ized to the maximum extent. I hope 
this to be the case. I also trust that as 
specified in the legislation, health care 
eligibility will continue for these veter- 
ans for a full year following the 
formal preliminary results as reported 
from the study and not from a point 
of preliminary review and analysis of 
initial inquiry. At that point the legis- 
lation also requires the VA to publish 
in the Federal Register what steps 
they intend to take and what recom- 
mendations they propose in extending 
VA benefits to those veterans pre- 
sumed to be affected by exposure to 
these chemicals. In completion of the 
study, I trust as well that every effort 
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will be expended to come to a speedy 
but thorough analysis of any factor 
arising from service in Vietnam which 
could be causing health problems 
among the Vietnam veteran communi- 
ty today. 

Mr. Speaker, in passage of this legis- 
lation, I would like to thank the chair- 
man of the committee, Sonny MONT- 
GOMERY Of Mississippi for the new di- 
rection and leadership he has brought 
the committee this year. I would also 
like to thank all the members of the 
Education, Training and Employment 
Subcommittee and expecially ranking 
member Don Epwarps of California, 
Tom DAscHLE, the chairman of the 
Vietnam Veterans in Congress, and 
ranking minority member MARGARET 
HECKLER for their hard work and com- 
mitment to the provisions in the bill 
before us today. The gentlemen from 
California, South Dakota and the gen- 
tlelady from Massachusetts have a 
deep commitment to the needs of the 
Vietnam veterans. It is a pleasure 
working with them. I would also like 
to express my appreciation to Ron 
Mort. of Ohio, chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee on 
Hospitals and Health Care for his as- 
sistance. In designing this total legisla- 
tive package for the Vietnam veteran 
this year our two subcommittees have 
enjoyed a very close working relation- 
ship. We have designed a well-formed 
package of long-awaited vocational, 
economic, and health care assistance 
to meet the needs of the Vietnam vet- 
eran. I trust following Senate action, 
the President will join us in approving 
this legislation and sign H.R. 3499 into 
law. 
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I would like to thank the ranking 
member of our subcommittee, MARGA- 
RET HECKLER, and also the ranking 
member of the full Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, Don Epwarps, our chair- 
man, and Tom DAScHLeE, for their ef- 
forts in particularly focusing this par- 
ticular legislation on the Vietnam era 
veteran. I think this is an historic 
moment and while there is noise in 
the Chamber and while this is under a 
unanimous-consent decree, I urge my 
colleagues to read the particular facets 
of this legislation because I think we 
are making a strong statement in sup- 
port of the Vietnam era veteran. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned with 
some of the news that I hear out of 
the administration about a new round 
of budget cuts. My hope is that as 
those new rounds of budget cuts come 
before us they will not impact in a 
negative way on veterans legislation. I 
urge my colleagues to strongly support 
this legislation and I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Further 
reserving the right to object, I yield to 
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the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, Training, and Employ- 
ment, for his diligent leadership in 
heading this subcommittee this year. 
Bos Epcar has done a tremendous job 
and three provisions of the proposed 
amendments reflect his dedicated serv- 
ice to our Nation’s veterans. An addi- 
tional major education bill, now pend- 
ing in the Armed Services Committee, 
has received most favorable consider- 
ation. Dozens of witnesses have ap- 
peared before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, as well as the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and later this year, we 
are hopeful that measure will be 
before the House. 


Mr. Speaker, I also want to com- 
mend the distinguished gentlelady 
from Massachusetts, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
Mrs. HECKLER, for the time and atten- 
tion she has given to these education 
measures. She, too, has been a tremen- 
dous help and has participated in so 
many of the hearings that have been 
held on _ education-related matters 
during this session of the Congress. I 
am appreciative of the work of all 
members of that subcommittee and 
commend them for the excellent pro- 
grams we are preparing to send to the 
President that will be so much help to 
all veterans, and especially the dis- 
abled and Vietnam-era veterans. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
very able gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Mort.) and the distinguished ranking 
member of our full committee, JoHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, for the tremen- 
dous job they have done in working to- 
gether to reach agreement with the 
other body. It has been no easy task 
and they are to be commended. I want 
to pay special tribute to the very able 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, Hon. ALAN SIMPSON, 
for the strong leadership he has dis- 
played in working out this agreement. 
Without such leadership, Mr. Speaker, 
we could not have resolved some very 
tough policy issues contained in these 
two bills. I am certain all veterans of 
our Nation share my view and will be 
expressing their deep appreciation to 
him for his time and effort in their 
behalf. 

I want to again thank the very dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member 
of the Senate Committee, Hon. ALAN 
Cranston, the former chairman of the 
committee. Always a gentleman, I con- 
tinue to appreciate his leadership in 
our committee work. There has never 
been an issue before us that he has 
not been willing to settle objectively. 
He is always very fair and open 
minded, I am most grateful for his as- 
sistance. 
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Mr. Speaker, I personally appreciate 
the work of all members of our sub- 
committee, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. APPLEGATE of Ohio, Mr. Boner of 
Tennessee, Mr. SHELBY of Alabama, 
Mr. Mica of Florida, Mr. DASCHLE of 
South Dakota, Mr. Gramm of Texas, 
Mr. Epcar of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota, Mrs. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. HILLIS of 
Indiana, Mr. Sotomon of New York, 
Mr. McEwen of Ohio, Mr. Dunn of 
Michigan, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
and Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Each of 
these members played a major role in 
putting together what I consider to be 
a major veterans’ health-care bill, es- 
pecially for our Vietnam veterans. 

The major provisions of the pro- 
posed amendments would: 

First, extend authority to provide 
certain contract hospital care and 
medical services in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and other territories. 
The authority would be extended to 
September 30, 1982. 


Second, provide medical care on a 
priority basis for veterans exposed to 
agent orange, toxic substances found 
in herbicides and defoliants, or radi- 
ation from a nuclear detonation. I 
shall not dwell on this issue, Mr. 
Speaker, as I think the House position 
was fully discussed during floor debate 
on the bill back in June. The proposed 
amendments would provide that veter- 
ans exposed to dioxin or other toxic 
substances found in herbicides used as 
defoliants in Vietnam and who are suf- 
fering from disabilities that could pos- 
sibly be related to such exposure, will 
be eligible to receive inpatient treat- 
ment for such disabilities, notwith- 
standing that at the time of applica- 
tion for care there is insufficient medi- 
cal evidence to conclude that such dis- 
ability may, in fact, be associated with 
such exposure. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, the agreement reflects our 
view that until the current mandated 
studies are concluded and the results 
are in as to whether exposure to agent 
orange and other toxic substances do 
result in adverse, long-term health ef- 
fects, the Veterans’ Administration 
will provide hospitalization for certain 
disabilities. As I will explain in our 
more detailed joint explanatory state- 
ment that will follow later, the new 
eligibility would not apply with re- 
spect to disabilities that are found, ac- 
cording to guidelines issued by the 
Chief Medical Director, to have result- 
ed from a cause that clearly could not 
be related to the specified exposure. 
What we are saying is that until the 
results of ongoing studies are in, we 
intend to take care of these veterans 
without sufficient evidence that the 
specific disability was caused by expo- 
sure to agent orange and other dioxin- 
contaminated defoliants and herbi- 
cides used during the Vietnam con- 
flict. 
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Third, provide a statutory priority 
for outpatient care for disabilities so 
as to obviate the need for hospital 
care. The priority established would 
give these veterans a higher priority 
for such care over other veterans with- 
out service-connected disabilities. 

Fourth, extend by 3 years the period 
of time within which an otherwise eli- 
gible Vietnam-era veteran may request 
readjustment counseling from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration through the 
Outreach centers. 

Fifth, strengthen and clarify the 
VA’s authority to recover the costs of 
veterans’ non-service-connected care 
from workers’ compensation carriers, 
automobile no-fault insurers, and 
States that pay for the costs of health 
care provided to victims of crimes of 
personal violence. 

Sixth, extend for 5 years the VA’s 
authority to contract with the Veter- 
ans’ Memorial Medical Center in the 
Republic of the Philippines for the 
care and treatment of U.S. veterans in 
the Philippines and would provide au- 
thority for grants of up to $500,000 an- 
nually for 5 years to assist in the re- 
placement and upgrading of equip- 
ment and the rehabilitation of the 
physical plant and facilities of the 
center. The grant authority in each 
fiscal year would be limited to 
amounts appropriated specifically for 
such grants for that year. 

Seventh, require the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to establish authorized 
hosptial and nursing home bed levels 
at not more than 125,000 and not less 
than 100,000. In addition, the Adminis- 
trator would be required to operate 
and maintain a combined total of 
90,000 hosptial and nursing care beds, 
and to maintain the availability of 
such additional beds and facilities as 
are necessary to fulfill the Administra- 
tor’s contingency responsibility to the 
Department of Defense in time of war 
or national emergency. 

In 1968, the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery operated over 112,000 
hospital beds. Over the past 12 years, 
the hospital bed level for VA medical 
centers (end of fiscal year 1980) was 
82,960. Since 1971, hospital beds have 
been decreased by more than 15,000. 
During the same period, VA has in- 
creased nursing care beds by only 
4,000. 

Since 1971, VA has decreased domi- 
ciliary beds by 4,384. 

As of June 30, 1981, World War II 
veterans totaled more than 12,000,000. 
The average age of these veterans is 
about 62 years. As of March 31, 1981, 
more than 3,305,000 were between the 
ages of 60 and 64; more than 1,493,000 
between the ages of 65 and 69, and 
more than 700,000 between the ages of 
70 and 74. The point is, Mr. Speaker, 
we will be facing a crisis situation 
within the next 2 or 3 years when so 
many of these veterans will be seeking 
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more episodes of care and the length 
of stay will be longer. 

Recently, our Administrator, Mr. 
Robert P. Nimmo, during an interview 
with representatives of the American 
Legion, was asked how he proposed to 
solve VA's health care delivery relat- 
ing to understaffing, overcrowding, 
and deteriorating facilities. He re- 
sponded that upgrading medical care 
for our veterans is not going to take 
place overnight. He suggested several 
possibilities, including improved man- 
agement techniques. In responding to 
this very critical question put to him 
by the American Legion, he said: 

We don't have time to delay the prepara- 
tions needed for taking care of the aging 
veteran population. It’s coming on us very 
rapidly. We've got to do some really careful 
planning to accommodate that population. 


Mr. Speaker, I could not agree more 
with the Administrator. We must pre- 
pare to meet the demand for all as- 
pects of health care for these veterans. 
We cannot do that by continuing to 
decrease operating beds. We cannot 
allow the bed level to slide as it has 
been doing for the past 15 years. This 
provision will establish a minimum op- 
erating bed level and require VA to in- 
clude adequate funds to operate at 
least 90,000 hospital and nursing care 
beds. If acute care beds are not needed 
in any facility, then they should be 
converted to nursing care beds because 
the need is obvious. We cannot now 
take care of the demand for nursing 
care and with World War II veterans 
rapidly approaching an average age of 
65 years, the demand for nursing care 
in the next few years will be stagger- 
ing. We must begin to plan to accom- 
modate the increased health-care 
needs of the World War II veteran 
population as the Administrator has 
suggested. We believe this provision of 
the proposed amendments is a step in 
the right direction. 

Eighth, authorize the expansion of 
both the epidemiological study and 
the literature review mandated by sec- 
tion 307 of the Veterans’ Health Pro- 
grams Extension and Improvement 
Act of 1979 regarding veterans ex- 
posed to agent orange, to include addi- 
tional factors that might be related to 
adverse health problems being experi- 
enced by some Vietnam veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the medi- 
cal provisions, the agreement contains 
three major education provisions for 
Vietnam and disabled veterans. The 
agreement would: 

First, extend the delimiting period, 
effective January 1, 1982, for an eligi- 
ble Vietnam-era veteran, whose GI bill 
benefits would otherwise have expired, 
through December 31, 1983, for ap- 
prenticeship or other on-job training, 
or a program with a vocational objec- 
tive if the Administrator determines 
that the veteran is in need of either 
such program in order to achieve a 
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suitable occupational or vocational ob- 
jective, or for pursuit of a program of 
secondary education. 

Second, extend for 3 years—until 
September 30, 1983—the authority for 
disabled and Vietnam-era veterans to 
receive noncompetitive appointments 
to fill positions in the Federal civil 
service. 

Third, authorize a one-time appro- 
priation of $25 million for the estab- 
lishment of a*program of small busi- 
ness loans for disabled and Vietnam- 
era veterans. The Administrator could 
offer loan guarantees and direct loan 
assistance to veterans’ small business 
concerns until September 30, 1986. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the agreement 
would amend section 4109(b) of title 
38, United States Code, which would 
modify the way in which employees 
working on a less than full-time basis 
in the VA’s Department of Medicine 
and Surgery could receive credit for 
such employment in the computation 
of their civil service retirement annu- 
ities. 

Mr. Speaker, much time and effort 
has been spent by many members of 
our committee to reach agreement on 
these matters. It is most important 
that we enact this measure without 
further delay. It is my understanding 
the other body is expected to consider 
the proposed amendments early next 
week should they be adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows a more 
detailed explanation of the differences 
between the House-passed bill, the 


Senate amendments, and the compro- 

mise agreement: 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
SENATE AMENDMENT (S. 921), AND COMPRO- 
MISE AGREEMENT ON H.R. 3499, THE ““VETER- 
ANS’ HEALTH CARE, TRAINING, AND SMALL 
Business Loan Act oF 1981" 


House BILL, 


TITLE I—HEALTH CARE 

Extension of authority to provide certain 
contract hospital care and medical serv- 
ices in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and other territories 
Both the House bill (in section 2) and the 

Senate amendment (in section 2) would 

amend section 601(4XCXv) of title 38, 

United States Code, to extend by nine 

months, from December 31, 1981, until Sep- 

tember 30, 1982, the VA’s authority to pro- 
vide, on a contract basis, in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and other territories of the United States, 
hospital care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities and such outpatient treatment to 
obviate the need for hospital admissions for 
such disabilities. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision. 

Medical Care for Veterans Exposed to Agent 
Orange, Toxic Substances Found in Herbi- 
cides and Defoliants, or Radiation from a 
Nuclear Detonation 
Both the House bill (in section 3) and the 

Senate amendment (in section 3) would 

amend section 610 of title 38 to provide cer- 

tain veterans with new eligibility for VA 
hospital and nursing home care, pre-hospi- 
tal and post-hospital outpatient treatment, 
and outpatient treatment to obviate the 
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need for hospital admission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “basic VA health-care eligibil- 
ity”). 

The House bill would provide a Vietnam 
veteran with basic VA health care eligibility 
for conditions that a physician—either a VA 
physician or, in an area where no VA physi- 
cian is available, a physician under contract 
with the VA—determines “may be associat- 
ed with” exposure to phenoxy herbicides 
and chemicals used as defoliants (including 
the defoliant Agent Orange) in Vietnam. 

The Senate amendment generally would 
provide basic VA health-care eligibility for a 
disability as to which the Administrator has 
found, on the recommendation of the Chief 
Medical Director, “some credible medical 
evidence” that the disability may be caused 
by exposure to: 

(1) dioxin (a toxic contaminant in Agent 
Orange) if the veteran served in Vietnam. 

(2) other toxic substances found in an her- 
bicide, defoliant, or malaria preventive 
medication if the veteran was exposed to 
such a substance in Vietnam, or 

(3) radiation if the veteran was exposed to 
it from a nuclear weapons test. 

However, such eligibility would not be 
provided if the Administrator determines 
that the exposure was not in the line of 
duty or was the result of misconduct or, 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
Medical Director, that there is clear medical 
evidence that the disability is not caused by 
the exposure. 

The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would amend section 612(i) of 
title 38 to provide a priority for outpatient 
care for these disabilities ahead of care for 
non-service-connected veterans and would 
terminate the new health-care eligibility 
one year following the submission of the 
first report on the VA's epidemiological 
study on the effects of Agent Orange under 
section 307(b)(2) of Public Law 96-151. (The 
first report on that study is due two years 
after the protocol for the study is approved; 
a proposed protocol design is in the peer 
review process at this time.) 

The compromise agreement contains a 
provision derived from these provisions and 
worded (“notwithstanding that there is in- 
sufficient medical evidence to conclude that 
such disability may be associated with such 
exposure”) so as to carry out clearly the 
Committee's intent that the proposed 
changes be construed so as to relate only to 
eligibility for health care under chapter 17 
of title 38 and not be construed to suggest 
that the disabilities involved are service con- 
nected or affect in any way determinations 
regarding service connection, including eligi- 
bility for VA disability compensation under 
chapter 11 of title 38. 

Under the provision in the compromise 
agreement, eligibility for the provision of 
basic health-care services directly by the VA 
is granted for a veteran’s disability if it is 
found that the veteran, during active duty, 
“may have been exposed” to doxin or “was 
exposed” in Vietnam to any toxic substance 
in an herbicide or defoliant used in connec- 
tion with military purposes there or to ion- 
izing radiation from the detonation of a nu- 
clear device in connection with the veteran's 
participation in the test of a nuclear device 
or with the American occupation of Hiroshi- 
ma or Nagasaki, Japan, following World 
War II. However, the new eligibility would 
not apply with respect to disabilities that 
are found, according to guidelines issued by 
the Chief Medical Director, to have resulted 
from a cause other than the specified expo- 
sure. The Committees intend that the Chief 
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Medical Director use this authority to ex- 
clude certain disabilities so as to provide a 
basis for examining physicians to reach a 
medical judgment that the cause of the 
claimed disability is clearly something other 
than the exposure in question, thereby pre- 
cluding eligibility under this provision for 
care for that disability. Also, the Commit- 
tees note their intent to provide the Chief 
Medical Director with complete flexibility 
in terms of the form of the guidelines re- 
garding such matters as excluding catego- 
ries of disabilities, providing for case-by-case 
determinations, excluding categories but 
providing for exceptions, and the like. 

With regard to exposure to dioxin, in light 
of the current difficulties that have arisen 
with respect to determining definitively the 
actual usage patterns of Agent Orange and 
other dioxin-contaminated defoliants and 
herbicides and troop movements during the 
Vietnam conflict, the Committees intend 
that, with respect to any claim based on ex- 
posure to dioxin, the Administrator concede 
that such exposure occurred if the Adminis- 
trator finds that the military records of the 
veteran claiming such exposure indicate 
that the veteran served in the Republic of 
Vietnam during the Vietnam era. 

This new eligibility for health care would 
expire one year following the submission of 
the first report by the VA on the epidemio- 
logical study mandated by section 307(b)(2) 
of Public Law 96-151. 

The compromise agreement would provide 
a statutory priority for outpatient care for 
the disabilities covered, ahead of care for 
non-service-connected veterans. 

The Committees note that the effect of 
the new eligibility and outpatient priority 
being established is to add to a veteran's ex- 
isting eligibilities, not to create an exclusive 
avenue for eligibility for VA care. Thus, if a 
particular non-service-connected disability 
(for example, appendicitis) was found to be 
the result of a cause other than a specified 
exposure, the veteran in question would still 
be fully eligible for VA hospital care for 
that disability if the veteran was unable to 
defray the expenses of care for that disabil- 
ity (and took the oath to that effect re- 
quired by VA regulations) and would be eli- 
gible for necessary post-hospital care in con- 
nection with that disability. Also, for a non- 
service-connected disability (for example, a 
back ailment) likewise found to be the 
result of a cause other than a specified ex- 
posure and not necessarily requiring imme- 
diate hospitalization but requiring treat- 
ment to obviate the need for hospital care, 
the veteran would retain basic eligibility for 
VA outpatient care, to the extent of avail- 
able outpatient resources at the particular 
VA facility in question, but would have no 
statutory priority for such care. 


Limitation on Certain Outpatient Dental 
Care Entitlement 


The Senate amendment (section 4), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
612(b) of title 38 to clarify that, in the case 
of a veteran who reenters service within one 
year of leaving service, the one-year period 
provided for in that section within which to 
apply for outpatient care for noncompensa- 
ble dental conditions relating to the first 
period of service will be reinstated following 
discharge from the second period of service. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision modified to take into account the 
fact that, effective with respect to those 
who are discharged after September 30, 
1981, the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, Public Law 97-35, the applica- 
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tion period was shortened to 90 days. This 
provision is included as part of an otherwise 
technical rewriting of section 612(b) to reor- 
ganize the provisions in that section so as to 
make it more understandable, particularly 
following recent amendments to the section 
in the Reconciliation Act and the Former 
Prisoner of War Benefits Act of 1981, Public 
Law 97-37. 


Extension of Period for Vietnam-era Veter- 
ans To Request Readjustment Counseling 


Both the House bill (section 4) and the 
Senate amendment (section 5) would amend 
section 612A to extend by three years—from 
September 30, 1981, until September 30, 
1984—the period of time within which an 
otherwise eligible Vietnam-era veteran may 
request readjustment counseling from the 


The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would also provide for a tolling 
of a veteran's eligibility period during any 
period in which the veteran was prevented 
from receiving such counseling because of a 
medical condition, including an alcohol or 
drug dependence or abuse disability, or be- 
cause such veteran was incarcerated. In ad- 
dition, the Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would require the Administrator, 
during the year ending September 30, 1984, 
to take steps to ensure the transition of the 
readjustment counseling program from one 
providing counseling primarily in facilities 
apart from other VA health-care facilities— 
the so-called “Vet Centers’’—to one provid- 
ing counseling primarily through regular 
VA medical facilities, such as VA medical 
centers and outpatient clinics, and to submit 
a report on those steps to the Committees 
on Veterans’ Affairs by April 1, 1984. 

The compromise agreement contains the 
three-year extension of the eligibility to- 
gether with the transitional provision of the 
Senate bill. In this regard, the Committees 
note that it is not their view that, as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1984, absent any further legislation 
extending the eligibility period, all Vet Cen- 
ters will necessarily cease operation. Rather, 
it is the Committees’ view that, on that 
date, the emphasis of the readjustment 
counseling program would be shifted to a 
program providing services through VA 
medical centers and outpatient clinics, but 
that there would be no bar to the Adminis- 
trator deciding to continue to operate some 
Vet Centers after that date to provide nec- 
essary readjustment counseling to veterans 
having requested such help before that 
date, particularly in areas where the 
demand on the Vet Center is expected to 
remain at a high level and the other VA 
health-care facilities in the immediate area 
would not be able to absorb easily a signifi- 
cant increase in demand for services. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain either tolling provision from the Senate 
amendment. These provisions are not in- 
cluded in light of the fact that the overall 
eligibility period to request readjustment 
counseling is being extended for an addi- 
tional three years and no individual veteran 
is at risk of losing his or her eligibility to re- 
quest such counseling during this extended 
period. The Committees intend to review 
the need for and appropriateness of such 
tolling provisions at a later time closer to 
the expiration of the eligibility period in 
1984. 


Medical Care for Survivors and 
Dependents of Certain Veterans 


The House bill (section 5), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
613(b) of title 38 to facilitate the treatment 
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in VA facilities of individuals eligible for 
health care through the CHAMPVA pro- 
gram where the use of those facilities for 
CHAMPVA beneficiaries would not inter- 
fere with the care or treatment of any eligi- 
ble veteran. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision. 


Recovery of the Cost of Certain Health Care 
Provided by the Veterans Administration 


The House bill (section 7) would amend 
subchapter III of chapter 17 of title 38 to 
strengthen and clarify the VA's authority to 
recover the costs of veterans’ non-service- 
connected care, in appropriate cases, from 
workers’ compensation carriers, automobile 
no-fault insurers, and States that pay for 
the costs of health care provided to victims 
of crimes of personal violence. A nearly 
identical provision was included in the rec- 
onciliation recommendations made by the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee to the 
Senate Budget Committee and later incor- 
porated as section 1304 of S. 1377, the pro- 
posed “Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981", as passed by the Senate on July 13, 
1981. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision. 


Medical Care for Veterans in the Republic of 
the Philippines 

The House bill (section 6), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
629 of title 38, to extend for five years, 
through fiscal year 1986, the VA’s authority 
to contract with the Veterans’ Memorial 
Medical Center in Manila for the care and 
treatment of U.S. veterans in the Republic 
of the Philippines and to provide authority 
for grants of up to $500,000 annually for 
five years, through fiscal year 1986, to the 
Veterans’ Memorial Medical Center to assist 
in the replacement and upgrading of equip- 
ment and the rehabilitation of the physical 
plant and facilities of the Center. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision with an amendment to limit the 
grant authority in each fiscal year to 
amounts appropriated specifically for such 
grants for that year. 


Minimum Number of Hospital and Nursing 
Home Beds in Medical Facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration 
The House bill (section 8), but not the 

Senate amendment, would amend section 

5010 of title 38 to require the VA to estab- 

lish the numbers of hospital and nursing 

home beds in VA medical facilities at not 

more than 125,000 and not less than 100,000, 

so as, in part, to maintain a contingency ca- 

pacity to assist the Department of Defense 
in time of war or national emergency and to 

operate and maintain not less than 82,500 

hospital beds and not less than 9,000 nurs- 

ing home beds. This provision would also re- 
quire the budget transmitted to the Con- 
gress for each fiscal year to include an 
amount for medical care and for medical fa- 
cility construction sufficient to enable the 

VA to operate the required numbers of hos- 

pital and nursing home beds. 

The House bill would further amend sec- 
tion 5010 to change a required periodic 
review by the Chief Medical Director of VA 
health-care admissions policies and prac- 
tices to an annual review, to add a require- 
ment that the review include an evaluation 
of the established bed levels, the geographic 
distribution of these beds, and the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the veteran popu- 
lation, and to establish a specific date (De- 
cember 31) by which the Administrator 
must, based on this review, submit an 
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annual report to the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittees regarding the number of operating 
beds and, as necessary, any change in that 
number, 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision with amendments that eliminate 
separate numbers of hospital beds and nurs- 
ing home beds and instead require the Ad- 
ministrator to operate and maintain a com- 
bined total of 90,000 beds, to include both 
hospital beds and nursing home beds, and to 
maintain the availability of such additional 
beds and facilities as are necessary to fulfill 
the Administrator's contingency responsibil- 
ity regarding assistance to the Defense De- 
partment; that require the Chief Medical 
Director’s review of VA health-care admis- 
sions policies and practices to include an 
analysis of the adequacy of the mix of oper- 
ating beds (as between hospital, intermedi- 
ate care, and nursing home beds), to change 
the due date of the Administrator's report 
from December 31 to December 1; and that 
require that the Administrator's report in- 
clude recommendations on the appropriate 
staffing and funds needed for the numbers 
of operating beds recommended. 

The Committees note that in a recent 
letter enclosing a report under current sec- 
tion 5010(aX3)—the first such report re- 
ceived since 1973 when the report require- 
ment was first enacted as part of Public Law 
93-82—the VA expressed the view that the 
phrase “rejected for care" which appears in 
current law and which would be maintained 
in law if provisions in the compromise 
agreement are enacted “has become an am- 
biguous measure for summarizing final ap- 
plications for VA medical care benefits”. 
The letter goes on to note that there “may 
be isolated instances where temporary con- 
ditions * * * preclude personnel from imme- 
diately placing non-service-connected veter- 
ans who have stabilized medical problems 
into VA medical care programs” and then 
lists possible alternative results in such a 
situation including placing a veteran on a 
waiting list or referring the veteran to an- 
other VA medical center or the veteran’s 
local physician. The Committees note that 
the phrase “rejected for care” is meant to 
encompass such results and that the review 
and report mandated in the compromise 
agreement should deal with them specifical- 
ly. 

TITLE II—VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND GI BILL 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Alcoholism and Drug Abuse and Dependency 
Disabilities 

The Senate amendment (section 6(a)), but 
not the House bill, would amend chapter 31 
to define the term “medical condition" to 
mean a disability, including an alcohol or 
drug dependence or abuse disability, or com- 
bination of disabilities. The term is used in 
existing law only in the provision (in section 
1503(b)(1)) pertaining to extensions of peri- 
ods of eligibility; thus, the inclusion of an 
alcohol or drug dependence or abuse disabil- 
ity within the definition would provide for a 
tolling of the period of eligibility during a 
period when an alcohol or drug disability 
prevented a veteran from participating in a 
chapter 31 program. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

The Senate amendment (section 6(b)), but 
not the House bill, would amend both chap- 
ters 34 and 35 to provide that, solely for the 
purposes of determining eligibility for an 
extension of the delimiting period as a 
result of a disability that prevented the vet- 
eran or eligible person from pursuing train- 
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ing, an alcohol or drug dependence or abuse 
disability from which the individual has re- 
covered shall not be considered to be the 
result of willful misconduct. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 


Extension of Delimiting Period for Certain 
Vietnam-Era Veterans 


Both the Senate amendment (section 7) 
and H.R. 3423 (section 101) as passed by the 
House on June 2 would amend chapter 34 of 
title 38 to provide for an extension of up to 
two years of the GI Bill delimiting period 
for certain Vietnam-era veterans. The 
Senate amendment would, effective October 
1, 1981, permit a veteran who served during 
the Vietnam era and who has unused enti- 
tlement to chapter 34 educational benefits 
to use such entitlement until September 30, 
1983, to pursue programs of apprenticeship 
or other on-job training and, if such veteran 
does not have a high school diploma (or its 
equivalent) to use such entitlement for pur- 
suit of a program of secondary education or 
vocational training. The House bill would, 
effective January 1, 1982, permit a Vietnam- 
era veteran to use remaining educational en- 
titlement until December 31, 1983, for pur- 
suit of a program of on-job training or a 
program of education with a vocational ob- 
jective if such veteran was determined, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator, to be in need of the pro- 
gram in question by a counselor at a read- 
justment counseling center, a veterans’ as- 
sistance office, a State employment office, 
or a VA medical facility. Also, under the 
House bill, the Administrator would be re- 
quired to provide employment counseling. 

The compromise agreement provides, ef- 
fective January 1, 1982, that the delimiting 
period of an eligible Vietnam-era veteran 
whose GI Bill delimiting period would oth- 
erwise have expired would be extended 
through December 31, 1983, for purposes of 
use of remaining educational assistance ben- 
efits for pursuit of a program of apprentice- 
ship or other on-job training or a program 
with a vocational objective if the Adminis- 
trator determines that the veteran is in 
need of either such program in order to 
achieve a suitable occupational or vocation- 
al objective, or for pursuit of a program of 
secondary education. The assistance allow- 
ance paid for pursuit of a program of sec- 
ondary education would be the rate pre- 
scribed in section 1691(b)(2), the cost of tui- 
tion and fees or the full-time rate, whichev- 
er is the lesser. The Administrator would be 
required to provide, following completion of 
training, employment counseling in order to 
assist the veteran in obtaining appropriate 
employment. The Committees note that the 
Administrator would have the authority to 
delegate the responsibility for making deter- 
minations of need for the program in ac- 
cordance with regulations required to be 
prescribed. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Appointments 


Both the Senate amendment (section 8) 
and H.R. 3423 (section 301) as passed by the 
House on June 2 would amend section 2013 
of title 38 to extend the authority (the 
Senate amendment for three years, until 
September 30, 1984, and the House bill for 
two years, until September 30, 1983) for vet- 
erans’ readjustment appointments under 
which eligible disabled and Vietnam-era vet- 
erans may receive noncompetitive appoint- 
ments in the Federal civil service. 

The compromise agreement would extend 
the authority until September 30, 1984. 
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TITLE II1I—SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 
Small Business Loan Program 


H.R. 3423 (title II) as passed the House on 
June 2, but not the Senate amendment, 
would amend chapter 37 of title 38 to au- 
thorize a one-time appropriation of $25 mil- 
lion for the establishment of a program of 
small business loans for certain service-con- 
nected disabled and Vietnam-era veterans 
under which the Administrator could, until 
September 30, 1991, offer loan guarantees 
and direct loan assistance to veterans’ small 
business concerns in order to enable such 
concerns to acquire, expand, or start a small 
business. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision with amendments, including 
amendments that would: 

Provide that the Administrator's author- 
ity to offer small business loan guarantees 
or make direct small business loans would 
expire on September 30, 1986. 

Authorize the Administrator, when it is 
determined to be in the best interest of the 
United States, to suspend the obligation for 
repayment of a direct loan or to assume the 
obligation to make payments on a guaran- 
teed loan. 

Require the Administrator to consult with 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) in determining the rate 
of interest applicable to direct and guaran- 
teed loans. 

Prohibit individuals who are receiving 
small business loan assistance from the SBA 
from participating in the program, 

Specify that the Administrator may, in 
making direct or guaranteed loans to eligi- 
ble veterans, take into account the credit- 
worthiness of the veterans’ small business 
concern and the individuals involved in such 
concern, 

Require the Administrator, in carrying 
out the requirement to give preference to 
service-connected disabled veterans, to give 
first preference to veterans who have com- 
pleted a vocational rehabilitation program 
for self-employment in a small business en- 
terprise under chapter 31 (and make a con- 
forming amendment to chapter 31 to reflect 
such a requirement). 

Make a series of amendments clarifying 
the intent of the Committees with respect 
to the definition of an eligible veterans’ 
small business concern and the applicability 
of existing provisions of chapter 37 to the 
small business loan program, and make 
other technical modifications. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Expansion of the Scope of Agent Orange 
Study 


Both the House bill (in section 8) and the 
Senate amendment (in section 10) would 
amend section 307 of the Veterans Health 
Programs Extension and Improvement Act 
of 1979, Public Law 96-151, to authorize the 
expansion of both the epidemiological study 
and the literature review mandated by that 
section regarding veterans exposed to Agent 
Orange to include additional factors that 
might be related to the health problems 
being experienced by Vietnam veterans in- 
cluding exposure to other herbicides, chemi- 
cals, medications, or environmental hazards 
or conditions. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision. 

The Committees note that this provision 
merely authorizes an expansion of the epi- 
demiological study or the literature review, 
or both, and does not mandate the expan- 
sion of either effort. As to any literature 
review expansion, since that review is about 
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to be completed and submitted, the provi- 
sion authorizes an expansion through sup- 
plementation of the completed report. The 
Committees recognize that there are legiti- 
mate concerns about the possible health 
hazards of Vietnam veterans’ exposure to 
elements other than Agent Orange during 
their service that would support expansion 
of the epidemiological study or literature 
review or both. The Committees are also 
aware that concern has been raised by some 
who have studied the Agent Orange issue, 
including the scientific panel of the inter- 
agency work group on phenoxy herbicides, 
that it may not be possible to identify a 
population with a known exposure to Agent 
Orange so as to conduct a meaningful scien- 
tific study of the effects of such exposure. 
At the same time, the Committees are aware 
of a very strong interest among many of 
those concerned with the Agent Orange 
issue that a concerted effort be made to re- 
solve questions relating to Agent Orange 
and of the strong desire not to detract from 
this effort by focusing on exposure to other 
elements. In light of this divergence of 
views, the Committees have agreed to pro- 
vide discretionary authority to the Adminis- 
trator to expand the mandated study or 
review or both as the Administrator deems 
appropriate. 

The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would specify that any study of 
the health effects of exposure to Agent 
Orange should include an evaluation of the 
genetic and psychological effects. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would authorize the Administra- 
tor, as part of the mandated epidemiological 
study or the literature review or both, to 
expand either or both to include the means 
of detecting and treating the adverse health 
effects found through the study or review. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision, 

The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would expressly provide the Ad- 
ministrator with authority to contract with 
non-VA entities for the design or the con- 
duct of the study or both. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

The Committees note that the Adminis- 
trator, under section 213 of title 38, has gen- 
eral authority to “enter into contracts or 
agreements with private or public agencies 
or persons * * * for such necessary services” 
as the Administrator deems practicable and 
the Committees recognize that, pursuant to 
this authority, the Administrator has full 
authority to enter into contracts with non- 
VA entities for the design or conduct of the 
study or both. (The Administrator has al- 
ready exercised this authority for the litera- 
ture review and for the design of the proto- 
col for the epidemiological study.) 

The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, would provide a framework, in- 
cluding specific steps and a timetable for 
such steps, within which the VA would be 
required to translate information obtained 
from the Agent Orange study—and other 
factors if the study is expanded—and infor- 
mation from other relevant studies or 
sources, into guidelines in published regula- 
tions for responding to the claims of Viet- 
nam veterans that are based on exposure to 
such elements and to submit to the Con- 
gress any recommendations that the Admin- 
istrator considers appropriate. The Adminis- 
trator’s compliance with this provision and 
the regulations established thereunder 
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would expressly be made subject to judicial 
review. 

The compromise agreement contains a 
substitute provision establishing a more 
general framework of accountability under 
which the Administrator would be required 
to publish in the Federal Register, for 
public review and comment, a specification 
of what actions, if any, the VA proposes to 
take with respect to VA programs in light of 
the results of the study and other available 
pertinent information. 


Retirement Credit for Part-Time Employees 


The Senate amendment (section 11), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 508 
of the Veterans’ Disability Compensation 
and Housing Benefits Amendments of 1980, 
Public Law 96-385, to repeal the provision in 
that section that made a technical amend- 
ment to section 114 of Public Law 96-330, 
the Veterans’ Administration Health-Care 
Amendments of 1980, which had amended 
section 4109 of title 38. The Public Law 96- 
330 amendment modified the way in which 
employees working on a less than-full-time 
basis in the VA’s Department of Medicine 
and Surgery (DM&S) receive credit for such 
employment in the computation of their 
civil service retirement annuities. That pro- 
vision, which was designed to result in annu- 
ities for part-time employees more closely 
related to their total periods of service, was 
to become effective with respect to individ- 
uals retiring on or after October 1, 1981. 
Based on a misunderstanding of the impact 
of the Public Law 96-330 provision, a techni- 
cal amendment was included in Public Law 
96-385 to make the changes in the annuity 
computation formula prospective only. Sub- 
sequently, it became clear that the Public 
Law 96-385 technical amendment had the 
unintended effects of postponing the pro- 
posed changes for many years and, in the 
interim, allowing part-time employees to 


qualify for disproportionately large annu- 
ities. 


The compromise agreement contains a 
provision to postpone the effective date of 
the annuity computation change from Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, to December 31, 1981, thereby 
allowing sufficient time for the new method 
to be implemented and publicized to DM&S 
employees who might be affected by it; to 
amend the relevant provision in section 4109 
(instead of repealing the Public Law 96-385 
provision); and to make other technical al- 
terations to the annuity computation for- 
mula so as the specify the relationship of 
the new computation formula to other pro- 
visions in title 5 relating to annuity compu- 
tations and remove an unintended impact 
on career part-time employees that had re- 
sulted from the original amendments to sec- 
tion 4109 in Public Law 96-330. 

Under the provisions of section 4109 of 
title 38, as that section would be amended 
by provisions in the compromise agreement, 
the new annuity computation formula 
would not apply in the case of an otherwise 
covered individual who retires under section 
8337 of title 5 because of a disability. Other 
provisions in section 4109 of title 38, as it 
would be amended, would specify that a sur- 
vivor annuity under section 8341 of title 5 
would, when the employee’s annuity was or 
would be computed using the new formula, 
be based on the annuity as so computed and 
also that, if a reduction to a retiring em- 
ployee’s annuity is required pursuant to sec- 
tion 8339(i) of title 5 because of an unpaid 
deposit, that reduction shall be made to the 
annuity after it is computed according to 
the new formula, 
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With reference to the change in the annu- 
ity computation formula to remove an unin- 
tended impact on career part-time employ- 
ees, under the amendment to section 4109 of 
title 38 made by Public Law 96-330, the an- 
nuity of an individual retiring after part- 
time service in DM&S would be computed 
using the individual’s full rate of annual 
pay but before computing the annuity, the 
other factor in that computation, the indi- 
vidual's years of creditable service would be 
reduced by a factor equal to the percentage 
that such individual’s service was of full- 
time service. Because of the sliding-scale for 
the rates that are applied to the early years 
of federal service in computing an annuity 
under section 8339(a) of title 5, the method 
of computing an annuity required by the 
Public Law 96-330 amendment would have 
the effect of reducing a career part-time em- 
ployee’s annuity on a more than proportion- 
al basis. (For example, an individual retiring 
after 30 years of service in DM&S all on a 
half-time basis with a high-three year aver- 
age salary of $50,000 would have received an 
annuity of $14,062.50 before the enactment 
of Public Law 96-330 ($25,000 x .5625). Fol- 
lowing the enactment of that law, the annu- 
ity would have been reduced to $13,125.00 
($50,000 x .2625).) - 

Under the provisions in the compromise 
agreement, an individual’s annuity is com- 
puted using the individual’s full rate of 
annual pay and the full years of creditable 
service. The result obtained from the com- 
putation done in this manner would than be 
reduced by a factor equal to the percentage 
that such individual's service was of fulltime 
service. Using this formula, the annuity in 
the example discussed above for the 30-year, 
half-time employee would be $14,062.50 
($50,000 x .5625 x %), the same amount 
that the individual would have received 
under the law prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 96-330. 

Increase in Maximum Amounts of 
Insurance 

Both the Senate amendment (section 12) 
and S. 917 (section 301) as passed by the 
House on September 21 would amend chap- 
ter 19 of title 38 to increase from $20,000 to 
$35,000 the maximum amount of Service- 
men’s Group Life Insurance that may be 
purchased. 

The Committees note that this provision 
has been incorporated in the compromise 
agreement reached on S. 917 and, thus, is 
not incorporated in this compromise agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the amendments. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I am most pleased that we have 
resolved the differences with the 
other body on H.R. 3499. 

Most of the provisions of this bill 
remain essentially as they were when 
it passed the House on June 2, These 
include a 3-year extension of the read- 
justment counseling program for Viet- 
nam veterans, a 9-month extension of 
the authority of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to provide contract medical 
care for veterans in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and other territories, 
priority medical care for Vietnam vet- 
erans who have disabilities which may 
be associated with the herbicide 
known as agent orange, expansion of 
the agent orange study, continued 
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grants associated with medical care to 
veterans in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, recovery rights for costs of VA 
medical care in cases of certain third 
parties who may be liable for such 
costs, maintenance of a certain 
number of hospital and nursing care 
beds in the VA medical system, and 
authorizing certain dependents to be 
treated in VA hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body passed 
a somewhat different version of this 
bill. It also added a provision extend- 
ing authority for excepted appoint- 
ments of Vietnam veterans to the Fed- 
eral work force and extending the de- 
limiting date under the GI bill for up 
to 2 years in certain instances where 
veterans were pursuing apprentice- 
ships or other on-the-job training. 
These two matters had already been 
approved by the House in slightly dif- 
ferent form by its passage of H.R. 3423 
also in June 2. 

The other body also added a section 
which slightly alters the requirement 
for the previously mentioned agent 
orange study. It also added a technical 
amendment to existing law with re- 
spect to retirement credit for part- 
time employees of VA’s Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. This amend- 
ment was requested by the administra- 
tion. 

In the compromise, the House ac- 
cepted the Senate additions. 

Mr. Speaker, the main areas of the 
compromise are as follows: 

First, veterans exposed to radiation 
will be added to the category of those 
who may be treated in VA facilities if 
VA doctors feel their disabilities may 
be associated with such exposure. 

Second, priority outpatient care will 
be given to Vietnam veterans—ahead 
of care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities—if the VA doctors feel their 
disabilities may be associated with 
agent orange. 

Third, with respect to the readjust- 
ment centers, it is now provided that 
during the third year of their exten- 
sion they will, for the most part, be 
phased into the mainstream of VA 
medical care. This will provide for an 
orderly transition period. 

Fourth, the Philippine Republic’s 
grant, as originally contained in H.R. 
3499, provided $500,000 annually to 
assist in replacement of obsolete 
equipment and repair of the physical 
plant of the Philippines Memorial Vet- 
erans’ Hospital. This authority will 
now be limited in each fiscal year to 
amounts specifically appropriated. 

Fifth, the Veterans’ Administration 
study on the effects of agent orange 
on veterans is expanded to include au- 
thority for the study of the adverse ef- 
fects, if any, on veterans exposed to 
other herbicides. 

Sixth, H.R. 3499 as passed by the 
House called for the operation of a 
specific number of hospital and nurs- 
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ing beds. The compromise eliminates 
these separate requirements. It will 
now be required of the VA that it op- 
erate and maintain a total combined 
bed structure—hospital and nursing— 
of 90,000 beds. The Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration 
will annually review bed levels, nation- 
al distribution of beds, and demo- 
graphic characteristics, and report the 
results to the Congress each December 
i. 

Mr. Speaker, I am persuaded that 
the compromise reached with the 
other body is a good one. I am pleased 
to support it. I congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Montcom- 
ERY, for his efforts in this regard. I 
also congratulate all of those who 
have worked so diligently to bring this 
bill to us for final passage. 

@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a pleasure to come before this 
body today in support of legislation 
which addresses several important 
areas of concern that have been raised 
by Vietnam veterans. It has been 8 
long years since the last American 
troops were withdrawn from South 
Vietnam, yet many of these men still 
suffer from health and psychological 
problems, low educational attainment, 
unemployment and deep mistrust of 
those governmental institutions which 
sent them to war and were responsible 
for helping them upon their return. It 
is perhaps understandable that Ameri- 
cans for many years have attempted 
to wash away the needs and concerns 
of Vietnam veterans, just as they 
washed away the unpleasant memories 
of the war itself. It is perhaps under- 
standable that only recently have 
their problems, such as “post traumat- 
ic delayed stress” been recognized by 
long established institutions of medi- 
cine. And thus it is perhaps 
understandable that many Vietnam 
veterans have had a difficult row to 
hoe in readjusting to civilian society. 
But it is not understandable, in fact 
reprehensible, how the U.S. Govern- 
ment could for so many years ignore 
the needs of Vietnam veterans crying 
out for help with the problems that 
resulted from their participation in a 
bitterly fought, unpopular and contro- 
versial war. A perfect example of this 
government inaction was the recent 
admission by the Air Force that they 
had inadvertently dumped agent 
orange in at least 41 instances directly 
over or near U.S. airbases and other 
military installations. Though this in- 
formation was gleaned during a hear- 
ing before the House Veterans Affairs 
Subcommittee on Medical Facilities 
and Benefits over 1 year ago, the Air 
Force did not at that time acknowl- 
edge that American ground units had 
been involved. It has taken the Air 
Force 11 years to acknowledge what 
Vietnam veterans have been telling us 
all along—that they were not only ex- 
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posed to agent orange while serving 
their country in Vietnam, but that 
many of them were sprayed directly. 
It is little wonder that this kind of 
foot dragging and ineptitude has 
caused credibility problems. Nonethe- 
less, I believe that a giant step toward 
closing the credibility facing the U.S. 
Government as a result of its past in- 
action toward Vietnam veterans has 
been taken today. 

The conference report on H.R. 3499, 
the “Veterans Health Care, Training, 
and Small Business Loan Act of 1981” 
brings before us today a comprehen- 
sive package of benefits designed to al- 
leviate concerns and problems Viet- 
nam veterans have voiced, especially 
in the areas of health care and em- 
ployment. 

Title I of this legislation will provide 
Vietnam veterans eligibility for VA 
hospital and nursing home care, pre- 
hospital and post hospital outpatient 
treatment, and outpatient treatment 
to obviate the need for hospital admis- 
sion, or in other words, “basic VA 
health care eligibility,” for illnesses 
and disabilities that may have been 
caused by exposure to herbicides or 
defoliants, including agent orange, 
while serving in Vietnam. This cover- 
age will also be extended to veterans 
who were exposed to ionizing radiation 
as a result of their participation in the 
detonation of nuclear test devices or 
their involvement with American occu- 
pation forces in Hiroshima or Nagasa- 
ki, Japan, following World War II. De- 
termination for health care coverage 
will be made by individual VA doctors 
based on guidelines issued by the chief 
medical director of disabilities or ill- 
nesses which are definitely not related 
to exposure to dioxin or radiation. Ex- 
amples of disabilities which are not re- 
lated would include broken arms, legs, 
back ailments, appendicitis, and so 
forth. Thus, anything outside of this 
realm, including cancers, gastrointesti- 
nal, genitalurinary, neurological, car- 
diovascular, psychobehavioral, der- 
matological, or liver problems, as well 
as diseases of unknown etiology, 
should all be covered under this eligi- 
bility criteria, This is certainly not an 
all-inclusive list but one which I feel 
will provide the VA with a starting 
point. Clearly, where there is doubt, 
the doubt should be resolved in the 
veterans favor. I know that the House 
Veterans Committee will hold over- 
sight hearings early next year to 
insure that the VA is properly inter- 
preting Congress instructions on this 
measure. 

I would also like to comment on 
Senate language included in this sec- 
tion to terminate this basic health 
care eligibility 1 year following the 
submission of the first report of the 
VA's epidemiology study on the effects 
of agent orange. This language should 
not be interpreted to suggest that 
treatment should terminate while 
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planning efforts and preliminary stud- 
ies are being conducted. The UCLA 
School of Public Health, Division of 
Epidemiology, in their draft protocol, 
suggested conducting further prelimi- 
nary studies before the VA begins a 
historical cohort study of the effects 
of agent orange on Vietnam veterans. 

Title I of H.R. 3499 also extends for 
3 years the tremendously successful 
storefront psychological readjustment 
centers. Over 60,000 veterans and 
family members have been assisted by 
this program to alleviate the pressures 
brought on by post traumatic delayed 
stress. Though language in the bill 
will require that steps be taken to 
transfer the responsibilities and func- 
tions of the centers to regular VA 
medical facilities, it is in no way to 
mean that all vet centers are to be 
phased out. On the contrary, where 
there remains a high level of demand 
for these services, individual vet cen- 
ters will be allowed to operate inde- 
pendently from regular VA medical fa- 
cilities. The unique nature of the pro- 
gram which calls for the centers to be 
located away from the traditional, 
more sterile and inhibiting environ- 
ment of the VA medical centers has 
certainly enhanced its success. 

I am also pleased that the House has 
had the foresight and courage to man- 
date that a minimum of 90,000 hospi- 
tal and nursing home beds be main- 
tained by the VA. We have seen con- 
tinual OMB encroachment on the 
VA's ability to provide quality care 
and service to veterans as a result of 
budget and personnel cutbacks, and 
bed reductions. H.R. 3499 will guaran- 
tee that at least 90,000 beds are avail- 
able for what will most assuredly be a 
large influx of World War II age veter- 
ans in the next 20 years. I might add 
that by maintaining at least this 
number of beds we have provided our- 
selves a safety valve should the United 
States become involved in another war 
or conflict which would necessitate 
the hospitalization of wounded sol- 
diers beyond the present capacity of 
DOD hospital facilities to care for 
them. 

H.R. 3499 also takes great strides in 
providing employment and business 
opportunities for unemployed Viet- 
nam veterans in both the private and 
public sectors. Legislation I originally 
introduced as H.R. 2391, later incorpo- 
rated into H.R. 2953 would provide a 2- 
year extension of the delimitation 
date for Vietnam era veterans in need 
of employment assistance. This exten- 
sion would provide a veteran on the 
job, vocational or apprenticeship 
training benefits should it be deter- 
mined that he is in need of employ- 
ment assistance. Employment counsel- 
ing services are also to be provided. 
Over 38,000 veterans are expected to 
utilize this program. 
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A perhaps little known but effective 
provision in the law known as the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Appointments 
Civil Service hiring authority was ex- 
tended for 3 additional years. This 
program allows disabled or Vietnam 
era veterans with 14 years or less edu- 
cation to be hired noncompetitively in 
the Federal Government up to a GS-7 
level. This program has resulted in the 
hiring of over 160,000 veterans since 
its inception back in 1970. 

Title III of this legislation author- 
izes what I consider to be a landmark 
provision. Few people realize it, but 
the Small Business Administration 
was founded as an offshoot of the VA. 
Originally intended only to serve vet- 
erans, the SBA has since seen its role 
expanded to serve all citizens, with the 
emphasis in recent years on women 
and minorities. This emphasis is per- 
fectly acceptable, but unfortunately 
veterans have been lost along the way. 
Despite repeated oversight hearings 
held in the past 2 years by my col- 
leagues Ron Morti, and Sonny MONT- 
GOMERY, the SBA has done little to 
give veterans the ‘“‘special consider- 
ation” they were required to provide 
as a result of the passage of Public 
Law 93-237. H.R. 3499 now gives the 
VA authority to make business loans 
to veterans which will insure that 
those who served their country in war- 
time do not get lost in the shuffle and 
that those Vietnam veterans trying to 
start their own business are afforded 
every opportunity to do so. 

Last but not least, we come to title 
IV, which makes refinements in the 
agent orange epidemiology study man- 
dated in Public Law 96-151. In the 
past year, we have learned that veter- 
ans were exposed to a panoply of her- 
bicides, insecticides, and other toxic 
chemicals while stationed in Vietnam. 
With the new authority provided in 
this bill, the VA's epidemiology study 
can be expanded to take into account 
the health effects of these other 
chemicals, or their synergistic effects. 
This section also calls for the VA to 
publish in the Federal Register what 
actions it will take with respect to the 
findings of the epidemiology study or 
other efforts undertaken to more thor- 
oughly analyze the effects of dioxin 
and other chemicals on the human 
system. 

In conclusion, this legislation has 
been a long time coming, but I am con- 
fident that we have a carefully pre- 
pared and realistic bill which will show 
Vietnam veterans that they have not 
been forgotten, that their concerns are 
being addressed, and that we will con- 
tinue listening to them just as we have 
the veterans of our other conflicts. I 
would be remiss if I did not acknowl- 
edge the support of the subcommittee 
chairmen who helped guide this legis- 
lation through to this stage. Bos 
EpGAR, of the Education, Training, and 
Employment Subcommittee, and Ron 
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Morttt, of the Hospitals and Health 
Care Subcommittee. In addition, the 
Chairman of the full committee 
Sonny MONTGOMERY, deserves com- 
mendation for his support and perse- 
verance in this process as does the 
ranking majority Member from Cali- 
fornia, Don Epwarps. Finally, my 
fellow members of the Vietnam Veter- 
ans in Congress, and especially, the 
vice chairman, LEON PANETTA, deserve 
recognition for their tremendous sup- 
port and assistance in achieving this 
legislative victory today.e 

@ Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of the pro- 
posed House amendments to H.R. 
3499, as amended by the Senate, and I 
compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY; the very able ranking minori- 
ty member, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. MorTTL, for working out a 
very good agreement with the other 
body on these health, education and 
related issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not dwell on 
what has already been said about the 
compromise agreement except to say I 
am delighted that we have kept in tact 
a provision of the House-passed bill 
which I think is extremely important. 
Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 
3307. My bill would establish a maxi- 
mum and minimum bed level in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
I am delighted to see that, although 
changed slightly, the provision of my 
bill is contained in the proposed House 
amendments. The compromise agree- 
ment would establish a minimum oper- 
ating bed level of 90,000 total hospital 
and nursing care beds and the Ve- 
terans’ Administration, in its budget 
submission each year, would be re- 
quired to include sufficient funds to 
operate those beds. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 10 
years, as the very able gentleman from 
Mississippi has pointed out, the 
number of operating hospital beds in 
VA hospitals has been reduced by 
more than 15,000. With the aging 
World War II veteran population rap- 
idly approaching the time when there 
will be a greater demand for their care 
and treatment, we must be willing to 
meet that commitment. This mini- 
mum operating bed level will require 
the Veterans’ Administration to estab- 
lish more nursing care beds in order to 
meet this greater demand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have three excellent 
VA hospitals in my congressional dis- 
trict. They include the Olin E. Teague 
Veterans Center in Temple, Tex.; the 
Veterans Administration Medical 
Center in Waco, Tex., and the Veter- 
ans Administration Medical Center in 
my hometown of Marlin, Tex. These 
hospitals render excellent care for vet- 
erans throughout the region, and I am 
very proud of the dedicated employees 
who continue to provide such excel- 
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lent care to veterans. We could use 
more nursing care beds at Marlin and 
I am working to bring that about. In 
my view, requiring a minimum operat- 
ing bed level throughout the system 
will speed up the establishment of 
more nursing care beds throughout 
the country. I am delighted to support 
the proposed amendments, and I again 
want to compliment the leadership of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
for the results they obtained in reach- 
ing agreement with the other body.e 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
DANIELSON). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to dispense with the reading of 
the amendments? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the original request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, and that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter 
on the legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION AMEND- 
MENTS ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3136) an 
act to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 with respect to the activi- 
ties of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, with Senate 
amendments to the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment and concur 
in the Senate amendments to the 
House amendment to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendment to the 
Senate amendment as follows: 

Page 6, lines 23 and 24, of the House en- 
grossed amendment, strike out ‘Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, the 
and insert “The 

Page 7, line 12, of the House engrossed 
amendment, after “funding” insert : Provid- 
ed, however, That loans from the Direct In- 
vestment Fund are authorized for any fiscal 
year only to the extent or in such amounts 


as provided in advance in appropriation 
Acts 
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Mr. BINGHAM (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendment to the 
House amendment to the Senate 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
inquire of the chairman of the sub- 
committee if he can explain to us how 
the amendments he is presenting 
change the effect of the bill, particu- 
larly with relation to the direct invest- 
ment fund. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Members will recall 
that last Monday, September 28, the 
House passed H.R. 3136 extending the 
operating authority for the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, and 
in a form that we thought would be 
accepted by the other body. We did 
run into one slight snag in that the 
Senate Budget Committee raised an 
objection that the authority for the 
direct loan program was not specifical- 
ly subject to the appropriations proc- 
ess. The other body, therefore, added 
a provision specifying that the direct 
loan program is subject to the appro- 
priation process and that is the only 
change in the bill before us. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Further re- 
serving the right to object, I might in- 
quire of the chairman: Is it his opinion 
that the direct investment fund will 
continue its operation at normal 
levels? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would say in my 
opinion it would continue without 
change. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I support the motion, and I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM) to dispense with the reading 
of the amendments? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the original request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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CUTS IN DEFENSE SPENDING 
MUST NOT MEAN CUTS IN NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much said and written about 
the congressional mood to cut the de- 
fense budget more than President 
Reagan wants. 

Such pressure is coming from both 
sides of the aisle. 

I am a political realist and I would 
not be serving the President well by 
disguising the fact that such a mood 
exists in this House. 

But I also have another responsibil- 
ity, as do the leaders of the majority 
party. 

As leaders we must not only be prac- 
tical when it comes to political reali- 
ties—we must also be unyielding when 
it comes to matters of national securi- 
ty. 

We cannot allow this budget debate 
to proceed along the lines of pitting 
the defense budget against the nonde- 
fense budget. 

We must. approach the defense 
budget with one question in mind: Is 
this budget adequate to meet our na- 
tional security needs? 

That is the only defense budget 
question that matters. 

If we cut defense spending without 
asking—and responsibly answering— 
that question, we may be balancing 
the budget not only on the backs, but 
possibly on the graves of young Ameri- 
cans in our Armed Forces. 

I will support any cuts, in any part 
of the defense program, so long as 
those cuts do not weaken our national 
security or endanger the lives of our 
young men and women. 


GOOD NEWS FROM A NAVY 
MOTHER 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, 
amid all of the bad news and gloom 
that we face each day it is a relief to 
have some truly good, wholesome and 
cheerful news. 

This week I received a most welcome 
letter from one of my constituents, 
Mrs. Arline Sweeten, of El Monte, 
Calif.. a U.S. Navy mother. An elo- 
quent and warm letter, it proclaims 
her just pride in our Navy for saving 
the life of her son, SN2 Marc A. 
Sweeten, who fell overboard from his 
ship, the U.S.S. John F. Kennedy, 
while on the high seas. 

As a former Navy person, and a 
proud American, I share Mrs. Sweet- 
en’s letter with you, Mr. Speaker, with 
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our colleagues, and with all of Amer- 
ica. 
EL Monte, CALIF., 
September 24, 1981. 
Congressman GEORGE DANIELSON, 
Rosemead, Calif. 

DEAR SIR: On or about Sept. 1, 1981, our 
son, SN. 2 Marc A. Sweeten, fell overboard 
from the U.S.S. John F. Kennedy. They 
were at sea somewhere between Florida and 
Cuba. 

As our Congressman we felt you would 
know the proper means by which to convey 
our gratitude and thanks to all those re- 
sponsible for our son's rescue. Also our pride 
in our Navy for it's fine training, compe- 
tence and care for the individual. 

That huge ship, 5,000 men, putting all 
their efforts into retrieving one lone sailor 
bobbing around an ocean * * * that to me is 
the epitome of care and compassion. 

I refer specifically to the copter and deck 
crews, the man who jumped from the copter 
into the water to help our son, whose names 
I don't know. To BM3 Jenkins who saw 
Marc go over the side and gave the warning 
that put into motion the rescue operation. 
He fired the smoke flare that aided in locat- 
ing Marc in the water, threw him the life 
jacket which gave him the first hope he'd 
been seen and would be rescued. When he 
came to his senses after his fall and found 
himself in a very large ocean with his ship 
fading from sight, that jacket meant every- 
thing to him. We also thank the Navy in 
general for the fine training that allowed 
Marc to keep his presence of mind, to re- 
member his survival training till help came. 

There are two reasons for my writing this 
letter. The first is the obvious feelings I 
have on a personal level. There is a second, 
perhaps even broader reason here. We're so 
glad to be able to recount a positive story, 
and hope all those involved in this instance 
received due and deserved recognition. 

So, from a grateful Sweeten family, our 
thanks to those men of the U.S.S. John F. 
Kennedy. 

To you sir, our thanks for whatever time 
and effort you may give this matter on our 
behalf. 

Sincerely, 
ARLINE SWEETEN. 


PRECLEARANCE BAILOUT 
UNDER VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
EXTENSION 


(Mr. CAMPBELL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
broad consensus has formed for ex- 
tending the Voting Rights Act with a 
provision granting jurisdictions with 
good voting records a fair opportunity 
to bail out from the preclearance pro- 
vision of the act. I support this posi- 
tion. This consensus is threatened, 
however, by disagreement over wheth- 
er States should be eligible to bail out 
independently of their political subdi- 
visions. 

I want to suggest a way to break this 
impasse and reforge the kind of strong 
bipartisan consensus that ought to 
exist about legislation to protect the 
voting rights of all. It is in this spirit 
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that I shall propose an amendment for 
a modified independent bailout. Under 
this amendment, a State may petition 
for bailout only if— 

First, two-thirds of such State’s po- 
litical sudivisions have obtained a de- 
claratory judgment granting bailout; 
and 

Second, such State has made reason- 
able efforts to assure the compliance 
of such State’s political subdivisions 
with the Voting Rights Act. 

Then, the State must meet the other 
exacting criteria of the bill before the 
bailout is granted 

By adopting a fair extension of the 
Voting Rights Act with a fair bailout, 
we accept the policy of penalizing the 
bad and rewarding the good. A modi- 
fied independent bailout is consistent 
with this goal. 


IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
BILL PAYING MUST BE STOPPED 


(Mr. HILER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HILER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major small business issues to emerge 
in the 97th Congress is the problem of 
delinquent payment practices on the 
part of Government agencies. Busi- 
nesses that sell goods and services are 
forced to wait unreasonably long peri- 
ods to receive payment by the Govern- 
ment and are prohibited from charg- 
ing interest on overdue accounts as 
they would to commercial customers. 

An all too typical example of Gov- 
ernment slow pay has been provided 
to me by Mr. Edwin Burke of Burke’s 
Audio Visual Center in South Bend, 
Ind. Over a 3-year period, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration Hospital in Battle 
Creek, Mich., made 15 purchases from 
Mr. Burke's firm. Of these 15 pur- 
chases, payment was made later than 
30 days in all but one instance. The av- 
erage payment was made in 57 days 
and two purchases billed to the VA 
last April are still outstanding. Any- 
body who has run a business can un- 
derstand Mr. Burke’s frustration with 
3 years of sloppy Government bill 
paying and the inability to do any- 
thing about it, short of ceasing to do 
Government business altogether. 

The magnitude of the problem was 
portrayed by the General Accounting 
Office in 1978. GAO found that 39 
percent of all bills paid by the Federal 
Government are late, with the average 
delay being 74 days. The General 
Services Administration, the Govern- 
ment’s main buyer, paid 74 percent of 
its invoices more than 30 days late; the 
Department of Transportation paid 
late 64 percent of the time; and the 
old Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare paid 69 percent of its in- 
voices late. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am cosponsoring H.R. 3494, a 
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bill introduced by my distinguished 
colleague on the Government Oper- 
ations Committee, Representative 
GLENN ENGLISH Of Oklahoma, and 
H.R. 2036, introduced by the gentle- 
man from California, Representative 
ROBERT LAGOMARSINO. These bills and 
a similar bill by Representative JOSEPH 
McDape would require a Federal 
agency to pay its vendors within 30 
days. If it failed to do so, the vendor 
would be allowed to charge interest on 
the amount past due. H.R. 3494 speci- 
fies that the interest payments must 
come out of an agency’s administrative 
funds, and not out of agency program 
funds. H.R. 2036 also prohibits the 
Government from taking discounts 
granted as incentives for prompt pay- 
ment after the discount has expired, a 
practice that has become widespread. 

I urge my colleagues who have not 
done so to pledge their support for the 
slow pay legislation and to work for its 
enactment by this Congress. The long 
and deplorable practice of irresponsi- 
ble Government bill paying must be 
put to an end. 


NO HOME RULE BLINDERS ON 
CONGRESS IN DISTRICT'S 
CRIME WAVE INACTION 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in case 
anyone sees the dark foreboding of pa- 
ternalism in the House vote yesterday 
on the District of Columbia Sexual As- 
sault Reform Act, let me try to put it 
in perspective. 

The rate of serious crime—murders, 
rapes, assaults, armed robberies, bur- 
glaries, and the like—in the District of 
Columbia is at its highest level since 
1971 and much of the increase, which 
is still occurring, has come in the last 
few years. 

Over a year ago the Congress direct- 
ed the District to hire 200 additional 
police officers to help combat this 
crime epidemic that the gentleman 
from Montana illustrated so forcefully 
for us in yesterday’s debate. The Dis- 
trict administration did everything 
possible to avoid this direction and has 
not yet hired the needed officers. 

In the face of this apparent lack of 
concern by the city, is it any wonder 
that the Congress would take the op- 
portunity to vote against the liberal- 
ization of criminal laws—any criminal 
laws—in the District of Columbia? 

The distinguished chairman of the 
District Committee can—and did— 
argue all day about the affront to 
home rule, and his points are well 
taken. 

But the impression remains that the 
District is not well governed, with an 
accumulated deficit of nearly $400 mil- 
lion and no sensible plan to address it, 
problems of a bloated bureaucracy and 
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poor public services, and this record of 
largely drug-related violent crime 
heading off the graph. 

It is hard to expect Congressmen— 
who, with their staffs, work and live, 
in many cases, in the District—to wear 
blinders to this sorry state of affairs. 


VOTING RIGHTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1981 


(Mr. SUNIA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SUNIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3112, the 
Voting Rights Extension Act of 1981, 
which will be the subject of debate in 
the House today. I congratulate the 
Judiciary Committee on their careful 
consideration of this civil rights meas- 
ure. I also applaud the bipartisan sup- 
port of this act. 

I cosponsored this legislation be- 
cause I believe that this extension will 
enable a large number of minorities 
who are qualified to vote to partici- 
pate in the election process, and to 
cast their votes accordingly. Despite 
increased political participation by mi- 
norities in many jurisdictions covered 
by the act, the fact remains that mi- 
norities continue to face a variety of 
problems which the Voting Rights Act 
was designed to overcome. 

The right to vote in a democracy is 
the cornerstone on which all other po- 
litical rights of citizens rest. The 
Voting Rights Act represents our na- 
tional commitment to the goal that all 
citizens are given the opportunity 
fully and effectively to exercise this 
basic right. In closing, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the extension of 
this act. Thank you. 
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TAKING AMERICANS FOR A 
RIDE 


(Mr. WYDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
palled at some of the comments made 
by OMB Director David Stockman 
before the House Budget Committee 
yesterday. 

Among other comments, Mr. Stock- 
man informed us that elimination of 
Amtrak would be no great loss, except 
in the Northeastern United States. 

Mr. Speaker, although it is obvious 
he does not intend for them to get 
there on Amtrak, Mr. Stockman is 
clearly taking the American people for 
a ride. 

He just does not have his facts. Or- 
egonians, for example, are taking ad- 
vantage of Amtrak in ever-increasing 
numbers. For many, such as the elder- 
ly, who do not drive, it is one of the 
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few reliable intrastate transportation 
alternatives available. Even for those 
who do drive, it has become an in- 
creasingly popular alternative to the 
less energy-efficient automobile. 

I am appalled that Mr. Stockman 
would so glibly suggest that we turn 
our backs on a transportation alterna- 
tive that can move 550 passengers 1 
mile on 2 gallons of diesel fuel—a 
transportation alternative that also re- 
duces traffic congestion on our streets 
and highways, thus protecting the en- 
vironment and the health of our citi- 
zens. 

Elimination of Amtrak is neither 
cost effective nor fair. I urge Mr. 
Stockman to rethink his position on 
this issue. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 3603, FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1981 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 235 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 235 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, sec- 
tions 303(a)(4) and 401(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
344) to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3603) to provide price and income protection 
for farmers, assure consumers an abundance 
of food and fiber at reasonable prices, con- 
tinue food assistance to low-income house- 
holds, and for other purposes, the first read- 
ing of the bill shall be dispensed with, and 
all points of order against the bill for failure 
to comply with the provisions of clause 5, 
rule XXI are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule by titles instead of by sections, 
with each title considered as having been 
read. Immediately after the short title and 
table of contents have been designated by 
the Clerk, it shall be in order to consider 
before the consideration of other amend- 
ments the amendments printed in the Con- 
gressional Record of September 30, 1981, by, 
and if offered by, Representative Bedell of 
Iowa, said amendments shall be considered 
en bloc and shall be considered as having 
been read, and all points of order against 
said amendments for failure to comply with 
the provisions of section 303(a)(4) of the 
Congressional Budget Act (Public Law 93- 
344) are hereby waived. Immediately after 
the disposition of the amendments offered 
by Representative Bedell, it shall be in 
order to consider en bloc the amendments 
printed in the Congressional Record of Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, by Representative de la 
Garza of Texas, and said amendments shall 
be considered as having been read. If the 
amendments offered by Representative 
Bedell and Representative de la Garza are 
adopted, further amendments to the bill 
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shall be in order as if the bill as so perfected 
was the original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amend- 
ments printed in the Congressional Record 
of October 1, 1981, by, and if offered by, 
Representatives Jeffords of Vermont, Rin- 
aldo of New Jersey, Findley of Illinois, and 
Rose of North Carolina, and all points of 
order against said amendments for failure 
to comply with the provisions of section 
303(aX4) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) are hereby 
waived. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment printed in the Congressional 
Record of October 1, 1981, by, and if offered 
by, Representative Richmond of New York 
or Representative Coleman of Missouri, and 
all points of order against said amendment 
for failure to comply with the provisions of 
clause 7, rule XVI are hereby waived. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 3603, it shall be in order, 
sections 303(a)(4) and 401(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
344) to the contrary notwithstanding, to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill S. 
884, and it shall then be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the said Senate bill and to 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 3603 as passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). The gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. BOLLING) is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. LOTT), 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to handle 
this rule in two parts. First, it was 
worked out very carefully with the mi- 
nority and with the various propo- 
nents of amendments so that it would 
be a fair rule. It was passed by the 
Rules Committee unanimously. I am 
not aware of any controversy over the 
adoption of the rule. But I am also 
going to put a long statement, even 
longer than the rule, in the RECORD, 
explaining in part and in detail the 
reason the rule is as complicated as it 
is. I want that to serve as a warning to 
all Members that the House of Repre- 
sentatives finds itself in a very diffi- 
cult legislative situation, not just on 
this bill, but probably on many au- 
thorization bills that will come before 
us. 
The reason the matter was held up 
briefly in the Rules Committee is be- 
cause the legislative process has been 
so complicated by events that have al- 
ready taken place that it is extremely 
difficult to provide for an ordinary 
open rule. I give the Members just one 
example, before I yield the floor to my 
friend, the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi, and that example is that a lot of 
germane amendments, germane to this 
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farm bill, would not be in order unless 
they were made in order and specifi- 
cally granted a waiver, because of cer- 
tain provisions of the Budget Act. We 
are in a situation where authorization 
bills are now very much in the same 
situation that most of the appropria- 
tion bills are, that they need to be 
given special waivers because of other 
factors that are not normal in the 
older legislative process. This means, 
in effect, that all the Members are 
going to have to adjust themselves to 
a new set of difficulties if they serious- 
ly want to offer amendments to bills, 
because there may be hidden and un- 
expected needs for waivers against ob- 
scure provisions of the Budget Act or 
other rules that may come into effect 
under the current circumstances. 

The reason I held up the bill before 
the Rules Committee for a short time 
was to try to see if we could work out a 
reasonable method that would expe- 
dite it and at the same time make fair 
the process so that it more or less was 
like the old legislative process where 
you authorize, you appropriate, and 
then you look at the situation as a 
whole through the Budget Act. It is 
now so much more complicated than 
even that complicated statement that 
it is very important that the average 
Member understand that he faces new 
and complex problems, and he should 
be prepared to come, perhaps, before 
the Rules Committee when he is in 
doubt, to make sure that he has a 
simple right to offer a germane 
amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is this not the situation 
that the gentleman warned about 
some time ago, when he argued 
against the restrictive interpretations 
of the Budget Act at the time that an 
approriation bill was on the floor, 
saying that we were placing ourselves 
into a straitjacket by the rigid inter- 
pretations that were taking place at 
that time? 

Mr. BOLLING. It is, to a degree, the 
same situation that I was describing at 
the time. It also includes some unex- 
pected developments that I did not 
really anticipate. But it is, in essence, 
the same kind of situation. 

Mr. YATES. I note that this rule 
proposes to waive certain provisions of 
the Budget Act. Does that mean that 
the bill may result in exceeding the 
budget? 

Mr. BOLLING. The bill comes to the 
floor $1 billion over the budget, and 
part of the provisions of the rule are 
designed to facilitate an effort on the 
part of the committee to bring the bill 
into line. Those Budget Act waivers 
that we give are designed to make it 
possible for germane amendments, in 
effect, and germane substitutes to be 
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offered. They are the same waiver we 
have to give to the bill itself to get it 
on the floor. So we have a sequence. 
We give the same waiver to the bill 
itself. We give the same waiver to the 
substitutes and we give the same 
waiver to the amendments to the sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is not the gentleman 
saying that when further legislation 
comes up, in order for a Member to 
offer an amendment to prospective 
legislation it may be necessary for him 
to obtain a clearance from the Rules 
Committee if his amendment may go 
over the budget? 

Mr. BOLLING. It is not so much a 
clearance as to bring to the attention 
of the Rules Committee that his ger- 
mane amendment may not be in order. 
I am talking about a narrow situation 
that does not involve going over the 
budget. If it goes over the budget, 
then it gets a little more complicated 
than that because, although we do not 
have to, we seek the advice of the 
Budget Committee as to whether a 
waiver should be granted. We do not 
always follow their advice, but we seek 
it. And that is just another complica- 
tion that I think the House better be 
aware of. 

Mr. YATES. What happens in this 
particular bill? You have made in 
order certain amendments. Other 


Members will not be able to offer such 
amendments. Do we know what the 
effect of the amendments that you 
have authorized are likely to be on the 


amounts that the budget bill has made 
in order? 

Mr. BOLLING. If I may answer the 
gentleman, before I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, the chair- 
man of the committee, the reason for 
the delay was to try to face the more 
complicated legislative problem and 
use this bill to illustrate the procedur- 
al dilemma. In a sense, the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee and the 
staff of the Agriculture Committee 
were the victims of the need to warn 
the House for the future in this bill. 
They seemed to be made the goat by 
being delayed, when they were sched- 
uled to be on the floor yesterday, and 
it was only because we felt—the com- 
mittee felt—that we had to make clear 
the situation in all its complexity and 
confusion to the other Members of the 
House so that they would be warned. 

I do not know what the answer to 
this situation is as yet, except this 
kind of a device. But I do think it 
means that the House of Representa- 
tives, even this year, is going to have 
to take into consideration the possibil- 
ity of dealing with modifications of 
the process. I do not think that is 
something that is going to get done in 
a month or two. But I think we have 
developed, sort of accidentally and not 
very thoughtfully, a process that is so 
confused and so complex that it is 
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very difficult to be fair to all Mem- 
bers, even for those who wish to do so, 
and I would have to admit that there 
are some who like very much to keep 
Members from having an opportunity 
to work their will on the floor. That is 
a custom that we are sort of used to in 
some of the committees. I am not sug- 
gesting that is true of the Agriculture 
Committee. But there are devices 
whereby people avoid issues coming 
up. Even those Members who want to 
be fair find it extraordinarily difficult 
to be fair under these circumstances. 
Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

A couple of questions. One is on 
some of the waivers here. One is on 
rule 21, clause 5, which as the gentle- 
man knows, is the amendment which 
would not permit appropriations in an 
authorization bill. 

Could the gentleman tell me what 
the nature of the appropriations 
might be that are in this particular au- 
thorization? 

It appears to me, in going through 
the bill, that it is transfers of funds, 
collections of fees and this sort of 
thing, that are going to be transferred 
into the regular appropriations proc- 
ess. Is that true of all of the items that 
would be covered by that particular 
waiver? 

Mr. BOLLING. I hope that is so. 
That is the intention. 

In the statement that I am going to 
put in the ReEcorp, in discussing that 
particular clause, the waiver is neces- 
sary because several sections of the 
bill specifically direct the use of funds 
from previous agriculture appropria- 
tions, change the status of funds, and 
contain provisions which may other- 
wise result in unauthorized proceed- 
ings, and in doing so they are subject 
to a point of order. That is what I be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

Mr. WALKER. I appreciate that. 

If the gentleman will continue to 
yield, the waivers in the Congressional 
Budget Act—I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation. I think it was an 
excellent explanation and it is going to 
serve as a guide, I think, for some time 
to come. 

But I am also concerned about the 
fact that in this bill we are talking 
about authorizations of four programs 
that go into the outyears of 1983, 
1984, and 1985. It would appear to 
me—and what I gather from some of 
the discussions that I have had—that 
the committee’s appropriations or 


need for proceedings for those years, 
as dictated by this bill, will be consid- 


erably over budget estimates that the 
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administration has made for those 
outyears. 

I expressed the concern that this 
waiver also impacts on those outyears 
in that manner, a concern that I have 
previously talked about with the gen- 
tleman on other bills. 

Was there any discussion before the 
Rules Committee of this particular 
problem? 

Mr. BOLLING. There was consider- 
able discussion and we came up with a 
resolution that we thought was the 
best that we could. 

The intention of the committee, the 
avowed intention of the Agriculture 
Committee is to come within the 
budget and to meet the Budget Act. 
They think they have done so, and I 
do not know precisely how one can 
prove that they did or did not. That is 
the real difficulty, because we have a 
question of two things. 

We have the question of absolute 
figures and formulas which create fig- 
ures that are not totally dependent 
simply on the formula but on other 
events that may take place. So we 
have a future problem that is of some 
significance. 

But they have attempted, as I under- 
stand it, to deal with all of that in the 
most rational way possible, and I un- 
derstand that it is acceptable, if not to 
the administration, at least to the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if I understand the pro- 
cedures that the gentleman has devel- 
oped, the gentleman developed waivers 
because of those kinds of problems, 
but the gentleman also then assured 
through the waivers that were devel- 
oped for amendments that anybody 
who wants to try to get at those prob- 
lems that they see in the outyears 
would be able to do so in the amend- 
ment that would speak to that particu- 
lar problem and would not have a 
point of order raised against them 
with regard to the Budget Act. 

Mr. BOLLING. That is true with 
this limitation. We are not successful 
in reaching everybody so we may have 
missed somebody, and I got permission 
from the committee to add certain 
names, certain amendments, if we 
were notified of it before the rule was 
actually filed. That is the reason that 
I am going through this particular 
effort now, so that people will be 
warned in the future that they had 
better be very careful about the possi- 
bility that the amendments that they 
want to offer, which, although ger- 
mane, are subject to a budget waiver, 
the need for a budget waiver. They are 
going to have to find that out for 
themselves and come in and inform us, 
because we are not going to be able to 
think for everybody what they want to 
do. Further, I would add that amend- 
ments to amendments made in order 
may possibly be subject to points of 
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order under the Budget Act if they at- 
tempt to increase rather than decrease 
the amounts in the outyears. 

Mr. WALKER. I certainly appreciate 
the gentleman’s explanations. 

In other words, the only people who 
will have section 303(a)(4) waived are 
people who are named in the resolu- 
tion, anybody else who would have an 
amendment that would require that 
kind of waiver would not be eligi- 
ble—— 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct. 

Mr. WALKER [continuing]. To offer 
an amendment because it would be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BOLLING. That is right, and 
that was going to happen inadverently 
if we had not held up the matter and 
through the cooperation largely of the 
minority had a search made of the 
Members to find out if they had 
amendments which were subject to 
that kind of point of order. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of H.R. 3603, the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1981. It is 
an open rule, allowing any germane 
amendment not otherwise subject to 
another point of order to be offered 
under the 5-minute rule. The rule pro- 
vides 2 hours of general debate with 
the time equally divided between the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The rule provides for one motion 
to recommit. 

To facilitate orderly consideration of 
the bill, there are several waivers of 
points of order. The first waiver is sec- 
tion 303(a)(4) of the Budget Act which 
prohibits consideration of new spend- 
ing authority to become effective in a 
fiscal year prior to the adoption of the 
first budget resolution of that year. 
For example, a bill containing new 
spending authority to become effec- 
tive in fiscal year 1983 cannot be con- 
sidered in the House until the first 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1983 
has been adopted. The waiver is neces- 
sary because the bill sets target prices 
and support prices for certain com- 
modities—dairy, feed grains, sugar, 
peanuts—beyond fiscal year 1982. 
However, full compliance with the 
Budget Act in this regard would pre- 
clude consideration of new price sup- 
port legislation for a particular crop 
year until after the crops are planted. 
Clearly, compliance would be incon- 
sistent with sound farm policy. Thus, 
the rule contains the waiver. 

The rule further waives all points of 
order against several sections of the 
bill for failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of section 401(a) which prohib- 
its consideration of new contract au- 
thority which is not limited to 
amounts provided in appropriations 
acts. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule further waives 
all points of order against the bill for 
failure to comply with clause 5, rule 
XXI which prohibits appropriations in 
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a legislative bill. The waiver is neces- 
sary because several sections of the 
bill specifically direct the use of funds 
from previous agriculture appropria- 
tions, change the status of funds or 
contain provisions which may other- 
wise result in an unauthorized appro- 
priation, and in doing so are subject to 
a point of order. 

Mr. Speaker, the procedure for con- 
sidering the bill under the 5-minute 
rule is somewhat unusual. Immediate- 
ly after the designation of the table of 
contents, the rule provides for the con- 
sideration en bloc of amendments 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 30, 1981, by Mr. BEDELL 
and waives section 303(a)(4) of the 
Budget Act against those amend- 
ments. These amendments are sub- 
stantive in nature and would have the 
effect of bringing the bill into compli- 
ance with the allocations of the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal year 1982. The amendments 
would be subject to the offering of 
germane amendments and the division 
of the question if such motion were 
made. 

Upon the disposition of the Bedell 
amendments, it would be in order to 
consider en bloc technical and con- 
forming amendments printed in the 
September 30 RECORD by Mr. DE LA 
Garza. If the amendments offered by 
Mr. BEDELL and Mr. DE LA GARZA are 
adopted the bill as perfected to that 
point would be considered as an origi- 
nal bill for purposes of amendment. 

In other words, the Clerk would pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill by 
title for amendment and each title 
would be subject to the offering of 
germane amendments notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a complete title may 
have been amended by the adoption of 
the Bedell amendments. The Bedell 
amendments contain complete substi- 
tutes for both titles I and IX and, 
without the provision I have just ex- 
plained, would have precluded the of- 
fering of germane amendments to 
either of those titles. The Committee 
on Rules has attempted by this proce- 
dural method to maintain the normal 
amendment process when confronted 
with complex legislative circum- 
stances. 

The rule further makes in order 
amendments printed in the RECORD of 
October 1 by Representatives JEF- 
FORDS, RINALDO, FINDLEY, and ROSE 
and waives section 303(a)(4) of the 
Budget Act against consideration of 
these amendments. The Rules Com- 
mittee felt that it was a matter of 
equity to allow individual Members to 
offer amendments containing outyear 
figures on spending authority since 
the bill itself contains such figures and 
would be protected by an identical 
waiver. 

In addition, the rule provides a 
waiver of clause 7, rule XVI, the ger- 
maneness rule, allowing the consider- 
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ation of an amendment printed in the 
October 1 Recorp by both Mr. RICH- 
MOND and Mr. CoLeman, The amend- 
ment relates to food stamps and the 
waiver is necessary because some of 
the enforcement procedures go beyond 
what is currently allowed under the 
Organic Act. 

After the passage of H.R. 3603, the 
rule makes in order the consideration 
of S. 884, the Senate agriculture bill. 
Waivers of sections 303(a)(4) and 
401(a) are provided to permit consider- 
ation of the price supports for the var- 
ious commodities and other provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleagues well 
know, this bill is complex and contains 
a number of controversial provisions. 
It is the result of extensive delibera- 
tions by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Enough will be said concerning 
the major issues that I will not take 
up my colleagues time now with a dis- 
cussion of them. Under this open rule, 
Members will have ample opportunity 
to discuss those provisions and work 
their will. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
adopt House Resolution 235 so that we 
may proceed to consideration of H.R. 
3603, a vital piece of legislation not 
only for the agricultural community in 
this country, but for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a major malaise in the farm 
sector today that has been steadily 
building for the past several years. 
Simply put, the problem involves a de- 
cline in farm income coupled with 
staggering increases in production 
costs. 

The problem grows out of conditions 
over which the farmer has little or no 
control. The economy continues to 
show little vitality and the conditions 
of stagnation that have persisted since 
1978 are still with us. There is consid- 
erable weakness in all the major sec- 
tors of domestic and foreign demand— 
consumption, exports, and govern- 
ment—and little prospect of improve- 
ment in view of the absence of a com- 
prehensive export policy to expand 
markets. 

Inflation is taking its toll. With the 
annual rate of retail food prices—as 
measured by the CPI—running at 
about 9 percent this year, consumer 
demand is expected to weaken even 
further. The tight money policy has 
led to the overvaluation of the dollar 
and dampened the demand for exports 
of food and fiber. Even with the prom- 
ise of additional sales to the U.S.S.R, 
the prospect is for a continuation of 
the huge buildup of stocks from the 
1981 crops. 

The current philosphy predominant 
in the administration has produced a 
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retreat from established policies which 
once assured an aggressive role by the 
Government in promoting exports 
through Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans and Public Law 480 pro- 
grams. With the exception of peanuts 
and dairy products, farm price support 
programs have been largely disman- 
tled and the administration has pro- 
posed substantial decreases in loan and 
target prices which are reflected in 
the Senate version of the 1981 farm 
bill. 

In the face of weakening demand for 
farm products we have experienced 
record rice and wheat production and 
the forecast is for very large crops of 
feed grains, oil seeds, and cotton. 
Overproduction, coupled with declin- 
ing demand, means drastically lowered 
prices. Lowered prices means declining 
farm income. Declining income means 
more farmers leaving the land and 
more obstacles to economic recovery. 

As an example of this situation, I am 
enclosing an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of October 1. 

Richard Potorff, in a study conduct- 
ed for Data Resources, Inc., the well 
respected economic forecasting firm 
says: 

The outlook for farm income and profit- 
ability has gone beyond dismal and would 
have to be termed catastrophic. Net farm 
income in 1980 fell to about $20 billion, 
down sharply from 1978 and 1979, but when 
this $20 billion is adjusted for inflation, 
farmers received less in income than they 
have at any time since 1934. 

See table 1. Farm cash receipts will 
be up about $11 billion in 1981 but 
production costs will also increase by 
an estimated $14 billion, very nearly 
wiping out any difference between re- 
ceipts and costs of production. See At- 
tachment 3, table 2. 

Adding to the so-called price-cost- 
credit squeeze which has been afflict- 
ing farmers for several years now, are 
the effects of trade deficits, embar- 
goes, and the impact of high interest 
rates. Throughout the 1970’s and into 
the 1980's, the Nation faced increasing 
trade deficits and the need to expand 
exports became a national urgency. In 
order to increase exports farmers were 
encouraged to plant fence row to fence 
row by Government and by the farm 
bills supported in Congress and by the 
last several administrations. They 
have been responding admirably for a 
decade at a time when the flames of 
inflation, fueled by those trade defi- 
cits, have grown larger. While others 
in the private sector and in the Gov- 
ernment have talked about working to 
reduce trade deficits, farmers have 
produced and have done something 
about it. 

At the same time, Government ex- 
penditures were expanding, creating a 
succession of Federal deficits which 
also fired inflation and drove produc- 
tion costs skyward. In October 1979, 
with the appointment of Paul Volcker 
to the Chair of the Federal Reserve 
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Board, the Fed initiated its tight 
money policy of slowing the growth of 
money by forcing interest rates even 
higher. With only brief respite in 1980, 
the Fed has ratcheted interest rates 
upward with each new forecast of in- 
creased deficits and every indication of 
an acceleration in the growth of 
money. 

Farmers are not the only ones hurt 
by high interest rates—but they have 
been hurt worse than other sectors be- 
cause farming has gone from being 
labor intensive to capita] intensive in 
just a few short years under a farm 
policy that encouraged increased pro- 
duction and expanded exports. Farm 
debt, which was a modest $26 billion in 
1960, grew 600 percent by 1980 to a 
massive $160 billion. Source: Annual 
Reports of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, 1981. 

With the inauguration of Ronald 
Reagan, it became clear that a tight 
monetary policy would be a key fea- 
ture of his program to control infla- 
tion. The tightening of available credit 
caused commodity market contrac- 
tions that resulted in sharp declines in 
farm prices. Because the dollar was 
substantially strengthened relative to 
foreign currencies as a result of the 
high interest rates, exports of U.S. 
food and fiber began to level off or de- 
cline. The President added to the 
mounting debt service problem of 
farmers by severely curtailing Govern- 
ment loan and guarantee programs, in- 
cluding those designed to aid farmers 
in times of emergency or natural disas- 
ter. Today, the remaining equity farm- 
ers have in their land is being eroded 
by the high cost of repaying loans 
needed for production and operation. 
Farmers without additional equity 
face the imminent prospect of going 
out of business. Now, farmers face the 
prospect of reaping a harvest of bank- 
ruptcy as reward for their patriotic 
effort. 

Another major problem facing the 
export of farm products is the shadow 
of future embargoes. So long as we 
practice a policy of expanded agricul- 
tural exports, the prospect of future 
embargoes for national security pur- 
poses will remain. The farm bill before 
the House makes an effort to deal 
with such an eventuality but it re- 
mains for the Congress to put into 
place a truly comprehensive program 
for protecting farmers in the event of 
future embargoes. 

In the case of the 1980-81 embargo 
on grain shipments to the U.S.S.R., 
the grain companies which had con- 
tracts canceled as a consequence of 
the embargo were able to sell those 
contracts to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at no loss. Later, the com- 
panies bought the grain back at lower 
prices and exported it to other na- 
tions. The grain companies suffered 
no loss—in fact, many of them made a 
profit—but net farm income continued 
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to drop and the debt-to-asset ratio for 
agriculture continued to rise. Export 
growth must be renewed. Projections 
for $48 billion in overseas farm prod- 
uct sales made in the fall of 1980 have 
been revised downward to about $44 
billion. Most of the losses come not 
from decreases in the volume of sales 
but in the value of the products. That 
means, Mr. Speaker, that the Ameri- 
can farmer will lose $4 billion in 
income this year because farm prices 
consistently declined in 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not problems 
that emerged yesterday. They have 
been building for some time and are 
well recognized by everyone in the ag- 
ricultural sector. Yet, despite the ac- 
knowledged importance of American 
agriculture to the continued economic 
well-being of the Nation, the Reagan 
administration presented the Congress 
with recommendations for a bare- 
bones, low-support farm bill last 
March. It was apparent then, as now, 
that Government expenditures in the 
budget would take precedence over the 
survival of the farmer. 

Unfortunately, the Senate saw fit to 
accept the budgetary priorities of the 
administration rather than acting to 
deal in a realistic way with the prob- 
lems of American agriculture. The 
budgetary problems of the Govern- 
ment cannot be solved on the backs of 
the farmer. He has already taken 
more than his fair share of cuts. 

The Senate version of the farm bill 
reflects the same sort of voodoo that 
permeates most of the President's 
other economic proposals. It presumes 
that the farm sector will be another of 
those mythical ships that will rise 
with the tide without any help from 
the Government. But the ship is sink- 
ing fast and the 1981 farm bill can pro- 
vide only a weak lifeline. 

The reality is that as sick as the 
American economy is, the medicine 
called supply-side economics can only 
intensify the malaise in the farm 
sector. The administration-approved 
Senate bill does not address the need 
for solidifying the floor under farm 
income. It does not comprehensively 
address the need for ameliorating the 
effect of high interest rates on farm 
production costs and export sales. It 
shortchanges the farmer in the area 
of export expansion by cutting credit 
programs for foreign customers. It 
does not address the mounting effects 
of excessive borrowing on farm equity. 
It ignores the intensely focused effects 
of a sluggish economy on farm prod- 
uct demand and consumption. 

In short, it asks the American 
farmer to again assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden for achiey- 
ing the budgetary goals of the admin- 
istration. Mr. Speaker, all questions of 
fairness aside, I think we have to con- 
sider the probable disastrous economic 
effects of the administration's farm 
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policy and deal realistically with the 
current plight of American agricul- 
ture. For that reason, I urge that the 
House approve the bill prepared by 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

The aforementioned material fol- 
lows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 1, 1981] 
BREADBASKET BLOW: FARMERS, ALREADY HURT 
BY Economy, Get Hit WITH Low GRAIN 

PRICES 

(By Thomas Petzinger, Jr.) 

A year of bumper crops is shaping up as 
just as tough on farmers as last year’s 
drought. 

Inflation, high interest rates and even the 
stronger dollar overseas are combining with 
a growing grain glut to batter American ag- 
riculture. Farm income, which had been 
forecast to rise to as much as $27 billion this 
year, instead is likely to be no better than 
last year’s $19.9 billion. Adjusted for infla- 
tion, that would make this season the worst 
for farming in nearly two decades. 

Wheat prices are down 7% from a year 
ago, corn down 23% and soybeans off 19%. 
What frightens farm economists, though, is 
that this slump, besides being severe, is dif- 
ferent from the customary up-and-down 
cycles that are as old as farming itself. 

Most farmers used to produce a wide 
range of crops and livestock, and the low 
grain prices that hurt that part of their op- 
eration often fattened their profits on cattle 
or hogs. But fewer farmers are diversified 
now; and, in any case, livestock prices are so 
weak that they yield only marginal profits 
on pork, and continued losses on cattle. 

SPRING BORROWING 

“The farms have fundamental problems 

that go well beyond the cyclical pattern of 
commodities,” says Marvin Duncan, an 
economist at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. “Farmers are very closely tied 
to the effects of ‘stagflation’ in the econo- 
my.” 
It isn’t always recognized, for instance, 
that farming is an interest-sensitive business. 
Besides borrowing to buy machines, as any 
businessman might, many farmers take out 
loans each spring to buy seed, fuel, herbi- 
cide and fertilizer, planning to repay the 
money when the crop is in. Those who 
fatten cattle commonly borrow to buy the 
young “feeders.” 

Now, with operating costs on the rise and 
profits scant, borrowing costs are enormous 
for many farmers. And those who have re- 
cently begun buying a piece of land are sad- 
dled with today’s interest rates on that as 
well. 

Farmers well understand what they’re up 
against. Don Russell of Des Moines, Iowa, 
recalls that only a few years ago it cost him 
about $21 to finance purchase of a steer or 
heifer for fattening. The interest cost today 
is about $120—‘“practically what it costs to 
feed the darn thing the whole year you 
have it,” he complains. 

COST SQUEEZE 

Elwin Poe of Holyoke, Colo., will pay 
about $17,000 in interest on the $100,000 
working capital he has borrowed this year 
for diesel fuel, seed, fertilizer, crop dusting 
and other necessities. Adding in utility bills 
for irrigation and other operations, the 
costs on Mr. Poe’s corn and soybean farm 
are running 30 percent ahead of last year, 
he says. 

A bushel of corn for which a farmer can 
get $2.20 to $2.40, depending on his location, 
costs an average of $3.11 to grow, the Agri- 
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culture Department figures. (If the farmers’ 
average expense for buying or renting land 
is excluded, the product costs drops to a 
break-even level of $2.38.) For wheat, a 
bushel that costs about $5.32 to produce, 
counting land costs, brings the farmer about 
$3.60. 

Some experts see little hope that farming 
can climb out of the slump soon. If forecasts 
hold, this will be the first time since the De- 
pression that “real,” inflation-adjusted farm 
income has been below $10 billion two years 
in a row, observes Richard Pottorf, an agri- 
cultural economist at Data Resources Inc. 
In a new report, he predicts that “unless 
some unforeseen event rescues farmers in 
the near future, many will be pushed over 
the brink and into depression.” 

DAIRYMEN DOING BETTER 

Terry Barr, a senior Agriculture Depart- 
ment economist, is somewhat less pessimis- 
tic. “Prices will slide this year, but not to de- 
pression levels,” he says. “People are getting 
concerned about the grain sector, and the 
livestock sector has been through a real 
wringer.” 

There are still a few areas of strength. 
Almost all dairy farmers are operating prof- 
itably, largely because of the federal price- 
support system (although the Senate re- 
cently voted to cut spending on the sup- 
ports). In addition, fertilizer prices are lower 
than a year ago. The prospect of another 
poor harvest in the Soviet Union could spur 
demand for U.S. grain, particularly if bad 
weather buffets grain and soybean produc- 
ers in South America and Australia. 

Moreover, the Reagan administration has 
just proposed a new wheat set-aside pro- 
gram, similar to those used in 1979 and 
before. Under the program, wheat growers 
who left 15 percent of their land idle could 
participate in government price-support and 
loan programs if prices fell below a mini- 
mum level. The administration hasn't pro- 
posed a corn set-aside, although Agriculture 
Secretary John Block says he’s thinking 
about it. 

But Mr. Block’s willingness to embrace 
set-asides shows just how serious the farm- 
ers’ plight is. Last spring the Reagan admin- 
istration proposed scrapping its standby au- 
thority to put a set-aside into effect. Con- 
gress wouldn't agree, though, and now the 
administration is using a law it had wanted 
to abolish. 

What has most depressed crop prices is 
the prospect that this year’s grain and soy- 
bean yields will be more prodigious than 
anyone had imagined. Conrad Leslie, a pri- 
vate crop forecaster, anticipates a record 
corn harvest of 8.04 billion bushels, 21 per- 
cent more than the Agriculture Department 
forecast early last spring. His soybean fore- 
cast of 2.04 billion bushels is 12 percent 
more than the government expected at the 
start of the growing season. 

Only a year ago, the prospect of a world- 
wide grain shortage was regarded by experts 
as a real, and scary, possibility. In the wake 
of the 1980 drought in the U.S., world grain 
stocks hit a five-year low. The year’s con- 
sumption exceeded production by 37 million 
metric tons, an amount twice the size of the 
Canadian wheat crop. Ample carry-over 
stocks from prior years prevented a short- 
age, but another poor growing season this 
year would have produced a seller’s market 
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That possibility caused some early opti- 
mism among farmers that has only wors- 
ened the effect of the downturn. James 
Needs of Upper Sandusky, Ohio, for in- 
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stance, ordinarily sells more than half his 
soybean crop at an agreed-upon price before 
the fall harvest. Last spring, when local 
buyers were offering nearly $8 a bushel, “we 
had the opportunity to sell the crop at a 
decent price,” he says. “But we got caught 
up in all the rosy forecasts and missed our 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Needs did lock in the sale of about 10 
percent of this year’s crop at just over $7 a 
bushel. But with soybeans currently selling 
for little more than $6 a bushel in his area, 
he expects to market the remaining 90 per- 
cent of this year’s crop at a loss. 

Meanwhile, the dollar's 14 percent appre- 
ciation since last October (against a compos- 
ite of major currencies) is making’ it that 
much more expensive for foreign buyers to 
import U.S. produce. As a result, U.S. agri- 
cultural exports have stayed even with last 
year’s depressed levels, despite widespread 
expectations that they would rise sharply. 

In the longer term, U.S. farmers are 
facing growing competition from abroad. 
Argentina has nearly tripled the number of 
acres devoted to soybeans since 1974. Brazil 
has increased its grain acreage 24 percent 
and its soybean plantings nearly fivefold 
since the mid-seventies, according to an Ag- 
riculture Department study. Brazil is emerg- 
ing as a world-class crop producer, thanks 
largely to its government’s generous subsi- 
dies and to financial help from the Japa- 
nese. 


EFFECT OF EMBARGOES 


The Russians, too, have been scouting 
elsewhere for grain in the wake of the 16- 
month embargo on U.S. sales to the Soviets. 
Grain-export embargoes have “got some 
countries kind of jittery” over the reliability 
of the U.S. as a food supplier, says Boyd 
Chugg an Agriculture Department econo- 
mist. 

While the grain-price problem is one of 
oversupply, the trouble with livestock prices 
is weak consumer demand. The percentage 
of U.S. household income spent on meat has 
declined in five of the last six years, to 4% 
in 1980 from 4.9% in 1974. So while the cost 
of raising a steer to market weight has in- 
creased to an average of 76 cents a pound, 
the price of fat cattle now stands at about 
66 cents a pound. 

Rough as this is on ranchers and feedlot 
operators, it doesn’t affect the thousands of 
farmers who have given up on livestock. 
Outfitting a farm with efficient livestock- 
production facilities is a costly proposition 
and so is buying the machinery for growing 
crops, so many farmers are choosing one or 
the other. The year-round labor involved in 
raising livestock also enters the picture. 

In DeKalb, Ill., Russell Andres is selling 
his 200 head of beef cattle in hopes of doing 
better by concentrating on corn. “They say 
it’s all supposed to average out,” the 30- 
year-old farmer says, “but I haven't even 
had an average year yet.” 

Some economists also worry about how 
long farmers will be able to continue bor- 
rowing against the rise in land values—a rise 
that moderated last year to about 7% from 
the double-digit pace of the 1970s. Notes 
George Hoffman, an Agriculture Depart- 
ment economist: “The scary part comes 
when the increase in land values slows to 
the point that lenders are unwilling to refi- 
nance farmers” who need operating capital. 
That isn’t happening yet, but farmers fear 
that a further tightening of credit would 
make rural bankers wary of rolling over 
debt. 
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For now, the squeeze is forcing farmers to 
cut corners. They're cutting back machinery 
purchases for a second year in a row to a 
degree that is crippling International Har- 
vester Co. and even hurting industry leader 
Deere & Co. U.S. farmers probably will buy 
only 139,100 tractors this year, about 4% 
below last year and nearly 12% below earlier 
forecasts for this year, says Jerry A. Ander- 
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son, an analyst at Sanford C. Bernstein & 
Co. 

Ted Diehl of Indianola, Iowa, who raises 
about 6,000 hogs a year and has a 157-cow 
herd, says that “for the first time in my 27 
years in this business, our employees won’t 
get a raise this year.” Merlin Groot of 
Manson, Iowa, plans to delay some post-har- 
vest tillage until next spring. Some farmers 


TABLE 1:—FARM INCOME 
[Billions of dollars; quarterly data at seasonally adjusted annual rates) 


Gross farm income 


Cash marketing receipts 


Total * 


1 Cash marketing receipts and inventory chan; 
2 Physical changes in end-of-year inventory 


income of farm operators from farming 
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are even reducing fertilizer applications to 
save money. 

And while it’s often said that farmers can 
always find something to complain about, 
this year their words have a deeply pessi- 
mistic tone. As Mr. Diehl puts it, “This busi- 
ness is making fools out of all of us.” 


Net farm income 


Current dollars 1967 dollars * 


EZF 
SS Se-Sha8a 


SBS =o 


S plus Government payments, other farm cash income, and nonmoney income furnished by farms. 
crop and livestock commodities valued a average prices during the year 


3 Income in current dollars divided by the consumer price index (Department of Labor) 


Source: Department of Agriculture, except as noted. 


TABLE 2.—PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
[1977 = 100) 


Prices received by farmers 


All commodities, 
services, interest, 
taxes, and wage 


Livestock and 


All farm products products 


Crops 


Prices paid by farmers 


Production items, 
interest, taxes, and 
wage rates 


Production items Ratio 2 


fates? 


‘Includes items not shown separately. 


2 Percentage ratio of index of prices received by farmers to index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates. 
Note.—The official indexes are published on a 1910-14 base as required by law. The indexes have been converted to a 1977= 100 base to facilitate comparison with other indexes. 


Source: Department of Agricutture. 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, I support the adoption of 
this rule, which will provide for the 
consideration of H.R. 3603, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981. Although 
the resolution before us is somewhat 
unusual and appears to be rather com- 
plex, I believe it is the best means for 


resolving a difficult situation in order 
to bring the bill to the floor. 


I want to emphasize at the begin- 
ning, Mr. Speaker, that this is not a 
closed rule or a modified closed rule. 
Although certain specified amend- 
ments are made in order, this rule 
does not shut the door to other 


amendments. Under this open rule, 
any amendments which are germane 
and which comply with the Budget 
Act and other Rules of the House will 
also be permitted. 


This resolution waives several points 
of order against the bill. First of all, 


section 303(a)(4) of the Congressional 
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Budget Act of 1974 must be waived in 
five instances. These portions of the 
bill deal with price supports and loan 
rates for wheat, corn, and other feed 
grains, peanuts, sugar beets, and sug- 
arcane. Since these sections of the bill 
provide new spending authority for 
fiscal years 1983 through 1985, years 
for which we have not yet passed first 
budget resolutions, section 303(a)(4) 
must be waived. Second, section 401(a) 
of the Budget Act must be waived for 
this bill because four sections contain 
new contract authority which is not 
provided by an appropriation act. 
Clause 5 of rule XXI, prohibiting ap- 
propriations in a legislative bill, must 
also be waived with respect to four sec- 
tions of the bill if it is to be consid- 
ered. 

The bill will be read for amendment 
by titles rather than by sections, and 
it is the necessity for waivers against 
certain important amendments which 
results in the seeming complexity of 
this rule. The rule makes in order the 
consideration en bloc of amendments 
offered by Representative BEDELL and 
by Chairman DE LA Garza which were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 30, 1981. This rule also 
specifically makes in order amend- 
ments printed in the October 1, 1981, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Representa- 
tives Rose of North Carolina, JEF- 
FORDS, RINALDO, and FINDLEY and 


waives section 303(a)(4) of the Budget 
Act against them, again because of 
their effect upon the out-year spend- 
ing authority. 


In addition, this resolution waives 
clause 7 of rule XVI, the germaneness 
rule, against an amendment printed in 
yesterday’s Record by Representatives 
CoLEMAN and RicHmMonpD dealing with 
the food stamp program. 

I should further point out that the 
en bloc amendments by Representa- 
tives BEDELL and DE LA Garza will be 
fully amendable prior to adoption. 
The rule also provides that, after the 
adoption of the en bloc amendments, 
additional amendments may be of- 
fered as if the adopted language were 
original text. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, Mr. BOLLING, for 
his earnest efforts to bring this bill to 
the floor in the fairest manner possi- 
ble. In addition, I commend both the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for their cooperation in an at- 
tempt to see that the interests of all 
parties were protected to the extent 
possible. 

Again, I stress that this is an open 
rule waiving certain points of order to 
permit additional amendments which 
would otherwise be out of order. The 
confusion which surrounded this 
matter in the Committee on Rules and 
which caused the rule to be delayed, 
should serve as a reminder to all mem- 
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bers who are interested in amending 
legislation on the floor. If there is the 
slightest chance that an amendment 
might violate the Budget Act or other- 
wise need a waiver, its author would be 
well advised to submit it to the Parlia- 
mentarian so that the Member will be 
able to bring any problems to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Rules in 
a timely fashion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this rule and urge its adoption so 
that the House may work its will on 
this important farm legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr, SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of the rule and un- 
derscore the need for a dairy price 
support level of 75 percent parity. 

Mr. Speaker, The dairy farmers were 
the first segment of the American pop- 
ulation to accept their share of the 
burden to restore our economic 
health. In April of this year, the dairy 
industry forwent the automatic, semi- 
annual adjustment on dairy price sup- 
ports which amounted to close to a 
dollar increase. The farmers sacrificed 
a total of $87 million which had been 
promised by the Government. It is 
now apparent that this segment of ag- 
riculture is expected to make further 
sacrifices. 

Present law provides a price support 
level of 80-percent. Our job now is to 
determine what price support level 
will alleviate the current problems of 
overproduction, excessive Government 
costs, and rising inventories. We all 
know that the 80 percent level over 
the past 4 years has been too high and 
I indicated my concern over this level 
of parity in today’s market by support- 
ing the President in April. However, 
we must guard against overreacting. 
The dairy price support program has 
functioned effectively to assure an 
adequate supply of dairy products at a 
reasonable cost throughout the histo- 
ry of the program. Prior to the 1978- 
79 marketing year, the average cost of 
the program was less than $250 mil- 
lion annually. The price support pro- 
gram has brought stability to an in- 
dustry which is subject to annual fluc- 
tuations in both production and con- 
sumer demand. While we have seen 
the problems from having the pro- 
gram set too high, we must be careful 
about the effects on the dairy farmer, 
the industry, as a whole, and the 
American consumer if the level is set 
too low. 

The current price of $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight represents about 71 to 72 
percent of parity. The House farm bill 
would adjust that price slightly to 75 
percent of parity. The Senate version, 
on the other hand, provides a price 
support level of 70 percent with 
annual adjustments. The annual ad- 
justment will most likely be eliminat- 
ed if the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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ton (CCC) stocks are above $750 mil- 
lion of milk equivalent, thus maintain- 
ing a price of $13.10 for the next 2 
years. At that time, $13.10 will repre- 
sent approximately 60 percent of 
parity. When CCC stocks drop below 
the $750 million cutoff level, it is 
highly unlikely that the administra- 
tion will be willing to adjust the price 
by 10 percent of parity. It is possible, 
if the Senate language is adopted, that 
the dairy farmer will never receive 
even 70 percent of parity during the 
lifetime of the farm bill. 

The results of such a substantial de- 
crease in price supports would be dev- 
astating to the American consumer 
and the dairy industry. Past history 
has shown that keeping prices too low 
has caused huge market price swings, 
as were experienced in 1973 and 1974 
when prices were relatively higher 
than the CPI. The dairy farmer is al- 
ready suffering from a _  cost-price 
squeeze. This is particularly true for 
those young farmers who entered the 
industry when interest rates were ex- 
tremely high. These young farmers 
are barely making ends meet, as is, 
and to maintain a price level of $13.10 
over the next year or so would put 
them out of business. 

As I have mentioned, the purpose of 
the dairy price support program is to 
assure adequate supply for consumers 
at a relatively stable price with a fair 
return for the farmer. Farmers have 
depended on price stability to make 
sound and productive management de- 
cisions. Milk plants have benefited in 
that the supply of milk has not fluctu- 
ated to the extremes as have other ag- 
riculture products. Consumers have 
benefited through the availability of 
high quality dairy products at reason- 
able prices. In other words, the dairy 
price support program has worked. It 
has only been over the past few years 
that we have seen large increases in 
Government purchases and CCC 
stocks. In an effort to curtail overpro- 
duction and reduce Government 
spending, we eliminated the April in- 
crease. The House has wisely proposed 
reducing price supports from 80-per- 
cent parity to 75-percent parity to fur- 
ther reduce costs and discourage over- 
production. While reducing the sup- 
port level to 75 percent will have an 
impact on the net income to dairy 
farmers, I think they realize the need 
for this action in light of our supply 
problems and growing CCC stocks. 
However, a price support program as 
passed by the Senate would mean the 
wholesale bankruptcy of many of our 
dairy farmers. 

The dairy industry is not being un- 
reasonable to expect a fair return on 
their investment while providing this 
country a dependable supply of milk 
and milk products. The industry has 
already sacrificed by foregoing the 
April increase and will undoubtedly 
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suffer further setbacks by a reduction 
in the support level. As yet, no other 
segment of agriculture has been re- 
quired to take significant cuts in their 
respective programs. We must reduce 
Federal spending, but must the dairy 
farmers be expected to take the entire 
brunt of these cuts? An arbitrary deci- 
sion that dairy farmers can now 
absorb a larger share of inflation and 
continue to produce adequate quanti- 
ties of milk could prove to be disas- 
trous, both for American consumers 
and the dairy industry in 1982 and 
1983. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. WAMPLER). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker. I rise 
in support of this rule. It is critically 
important that this body begin consid- 
eration immediately of H.R. 3603, the 
1981 farm bill. Most of the current 
commodity programs expired Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, with the end of the fiscal 
year. Only yesterday we passed H.R. 
4612, an emergency measure that 
would forestall the effect of an in- 
crease, in milk price supports to 75 
percent of parity. It also delays until 
November 15, 1981, the need to con- 
duct a costly wheat referendum that 
the passage of the 1981 farm bill, H.R. 
3603, will make wholly unnecessary. 

However, the more costly feature of 
delay in acting on the 1981 farm bill 
may well rest with the uncertainty it 
produces in the farm sector. 

Producers are unsure of the ground 
rules under which they will be operat- 
ing for the next 4 years. Many of them 
have some tough decisions to make in 
planning for their next crop, and we 
have some difficult decisions to make 
here on some of the programs that 
will significantly affect them. We 
should move quickly to deal with these 
issues and bring to resolution the 
policy and budgetary questions that 
must be faced. 

This rule makes in order consider- 
ation of H.R. 3603, the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1981, reported from the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
May 19 of this year. Frankly, I think 
we are all aware that the bill, as re- 
ported from the committee, is in 
excess of the new entitlement funding 
levels prescribed by the first concur- 
rent budget resolution. I will insert in 
the Recorp at the end of my state- 
ment an excerpt from the committee 
report (H. Rept. No. 97-106) setting 
forth the “cost estimate for H.R. 
3603” as prepared by the Director of 
the Congressional Budget Office on 
May 19, 1981. 

It would appear that H.R. 3603 is in 
excess of the budget resolution for the 
life of the farm bill. Even after appro- 
priate adjustments are made for farm 
and food stamp program reductions 
mandated in the Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act, H.R. 3603 is apparently still 
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over the first concurrent budget reso- 
lution. 

While the first concurrent budget 
resolution may be said technically to 
apply only to fiscal year 1982, we all 
should know that, based on President 
Reagan’s economic recovery program 
and our own actions here in the Con- 
gress in adopting House Concurrent 
Resolution 115 and in enacting the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
we have all committed ourselves to do 
our best to limit our new entitlement 
funding for fiscal years 1983 and 1984 
and beyond so that this country can 
get its fiscal affairs under control. 

Several of us on this side of the aisle 
observed in ‘Minority Views’ accom- 
panying the committee report (H. 
Rept. No. 97-106) to H.R. 3603 that— 

We strongly support our farmers and 
ranchers, our dairymen and others who con- 
tribute to our strong farm sector which, in 
our opinion, is the backbone of our national 
economy. As a nation we owe much to our 
farm sector, and we wish to see it main- 
tained in a strong and healthy condition. 


. * * * > 


We are faced with the difficult task of 
trying to attack inflation and high interest 
rates which are driving up farmers’ costs of 
production and eating up what would other- 
wise be their profits. 

We believe President Reagan was elected 
to try to bring economic order out of eco- 
nomic chaos, and he can only do this if the 
Congress helps him bring federal spending, 
federal intervention in farming enterprises 
and in farm family life under control. 

We do not want to mislead farmers and 
ranchers and others in the agriculture com- 
munity into believing that a certain amount 
of austerity can be avoided while we try to 
put the nation’s economic house back in 
order. However, we want to and will strive 
to be fair in what budget constraints may 
dictate relating to farm programs. * * * 

It was with those aims in mind that 
we offered a minority substitute to 
H.R. 3603 in committee that came very 
close to meeting the budget con- 
straints of the first concurrent budget 
resolution. For whatever reasons, that 
substitute was rejected in committee. 

However, much has occurred since 
the committee reported this 1981 farm 
bill, H.R. 3603, on May 19, 1981. For 
one thing, we passed an Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act that has reduced the 
cost of farm programs and the food 
stamp program as originally written 
into this bill. I understand the chair- 
man will offer an amendment printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
mentioned in this rule that will strip 
the bill of those provisions already en- 
acted into law in the Reconciliation 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, it made much sense to 
await action by the Senate on its ver- 
sion of the farm bill, S. 884. Now the 
House must work its will on these 
farm policy and budget issues without 
any more fiddling and fine tuning by 
the committee. Now time is of the es- 
sence, and it is important that the 
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House act promptly on this legislation. 
The issues are relatively clear and 
straightforward and so are the op- 
tions. 

This bill provides certain safety net 
provisions for its farm programs that 
are needed in the farm sector. Farmers 
are hard hit by years of high living by 
the Government which resulted in 
high interest rates, high inflation 
rates, and tremendously high costs of 
production. We currently have the 
anomalous situation of an abundant 
harvest with lower farm prices. 

Only yesterday, the Wall Street 
Journal carried a front page story 
about farmers hard hit by the econo- 
my being hurt by lower grain prices. 
However, like a patient who is beset by 
the silent killer, high blood pressure, 
the farm economy, not unlike other 
sectors of the economy, is going to 
have to moderate its way of life and 
suffer some discomfort, or else the pa- 
tient, the farm sector, and the country 
as a whole will suffer far more crip- 
pling effects if the high blood or infla- 
tion pressure is not brought under 
control. 

We find that even now the adminis- 
tration’s programs are strengthening 
the dollar in world markets. However, 
even this salutory objective is having 
near-term adverse effects on total 
farm income by reducing farm ex- 
ports. Also, at the very time that infla- 
tion is being brought under some con- 
trol and the President is convincing 
the skeptic and the stock market that 
he is serious about a balanced budget 
by 1984, the budget deficit largely set 
in motion last year is causing high in- 
terest rates as the Government goes to 
the marketplace to obtain Govern- 
ment financing of that deficit and 
pays through the nose for that money. 

I should point out the strange situa- 
tion we have gotten ourselves into in 
this country that may not be readily 
apparent as we proceed to floor action 
on this matter. For instance, the costs 
of fiscal year 1982 for the wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and other commodity 
farm programs are largely dictated by 
the amendment to the 1977 Farm Act 
that was signed into law on December 
3, 1980, Public Law 96-494, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1980. Those increases 
in target prices are going to result in 
fairly large and unexpected outlays 
after October 1, 1981, in the form of 
deficiency payments to producers that 
will impact on the fiscal year 1982 
budget. 

Now, I do not for 1 minute believe 
that farmers would not much rather 
get their income in the marketplace. 
However, for reasons not in their con- 
trol, their income is down, not in some 
small part to Government interven- 
tion in one form or another that im- 
pacts on their operations. 

For instance, embargoes in recent 
years have resulted in increasing com- 
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petition from abroad for U.S. farmers. 
Argentina, we are told, has increased 
its number of acres of soybeans three- 
fold since 1974. Brazil has increased its 
grain acreage 24 percent and its soy- 
bean plantings nearly 500 percent 
since the mid-1970’s. Meanwhile, when 
farm income goes down and interest 
rates increase, it hits our industrial 
production. Farm machinery sales are 
off considerably this year, and farm 
machinery manufacturers are feeling 
the pinch in demand. 

I am confident that our U.S. farmers 
can compete worldwide and that we 
can recapture lost markets. I am confi- 
dent that our runaway inflation can 
be brought under control and that in- 
terest rates will moderate, leaving the 
farmer in a less serious cost-price 
squeeze than he has found himself in 
over the last few years. 

However, it probably will not be 
painless; it probably will not be with- 
out some economic dislocation; and it 
will not be done overnight. Therefore, 
we must afford a safety net for farm- 
ers and ranchers while we get our eco- 
nomic house in order and plan for a 
goal and objective of a more market- 
oriented, healthy, and prosperous 
farm sector. 

Meanwhile, I am hopeful that we 
will have some “budget scorekeeping”’ 
assistance from the Budget Committee 
and the Congressional Budget Office 
as we proceed to markup this bill in 
the Committee of the Whole. It would 
be helpful to have adequate data and 
written documentation of what our 
budget limitations may be as they 
relate to new entitlement authority 
contained in the first concurrent 
budget resolution for function 350 as 
it relates to farm programs and func- 
tion 600 as it relates to the food stamp 
program. 

I doubt that anyone is happy with 
the fact that the House farm bill must 
meet budget constraints. Certainly, 
Senators from farm States had to be 
disheartened by the safety net provid- 
ed farmers in S. 884, the Senate farm 
bill. However, the Senate acted as we 
must now act to resolve issues of farm 
policy within certain funding con- 
straints for the next 4 years. 

There is much in this bill that is 
helpful to farmers. Target prices were 
retained. The farmer-held reserve was 
extended. The loan programs for the 
major farm commodities have been ex- 
tended for 4 more years; and while the 
figures may not be as high as some of 
us would like to see them, they should 
continue to provide continued price 
support to various commodities. 

This bill will not be a panacea for all 
the farm ills that exist on our farms or 
in our farm communities. However, it 
will address many of the concerns 
facing our farmers. Farmers are the 
backbone of our economy in many im- 
portant respects. We must address 
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their needs fairly and realistically or 
our economy as a whole will suffer. 

However, we are down to the wire 
now. The old farm programs are expir- 
ing and farmers need to know the 
shape of the programs under which 
they will be operating for the next 4 
years. It is important that we move 
ahead quickly despite any personal 
reservation any of us may have about 
the precise form of farm legislation or 
the budget process that may limit 
what may be provided in these farm 
programs. 

The rule we consider here is, I be- 
lieve, a fair one that apprises Members 
of what to expect in the way of 
amendments; it is an open rule with 
several waivers of the Budget Act in- 
cluded so as to provide Members with 
an opportunity to try to reshape the 
basic bill. An en bloc amendment will 
be offered that will bring the bill 
within shooting range of the first con- 
current budget resolution in fiscal 
year 1982, if not in fiscal years 1983 
and 1984. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
rule. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further request for time, and I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the ranking member 
and really all the members of the 
Rules Committee for their great con- 
sideration and for the work they did in 
preparing this rule, which I certainly 
support. 

I have a question I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Bedell bloc 
amendments are offered, it is my in- 
tention at that time to demand a divi- 
sion, and I wanted to be sure that this 
was in accordance with the rule, that 
we could demand and have a separate 
vote on the two items that are within 
that amendment, the dairy and the 
sugar. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Of course, that deci- 
sion will be made by the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole at that 
time, but it is my understanding that 
that is a proper request. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the chairman 
for that. My intention, so that many 
Members who are very interested in 
this area will understand, is that I 
would be making that request to the 
Chair to separate the vote on the 
Bedell amendment and the purpose 
there would be to have a separate vote 
on the sugar issue. 

The purpose would be to do that be- 
cause, while the Bedell amendment re- 
duces sugar 1 cent to bring it in line 
with the Senate, it really, for those 
who feel that the sugar program 
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should not be carried forward, means 
very little. After the vote on the 
Bedell amendment, and as the bill pro- 
gresses, I will then be offering an 
amendment on title IX, which has the 
main sugar provision in it. At. that 
point, of course, the House will again 
act its will and we will proceed on that 
basis. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Do I understand it 
is the gentleman’s intention to oppose 
the section in the Bedell amendment 
that lowers the sugar support price; 
the gentleman prefers to have a 
higher sugar support price? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. No. The gentleman 
well knows that my intention is to 
have no support price for sugar. I ap- 
preciate the question. 

In closing, I think that while many 
of us have felt very strongly on the 
issue, there certainly have been some 
moments of good humor in all this. I 
think that is a tribute to the House 
and while I do not often like to con- 
cede defeat, at this time I have got to 
say that the cookie that the gentle- 
man from Hawaii sent to all the Mem- 
bers was better than the lemon that I 
sent. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for one additional 
question? 

Mr. PEYSER. I would be glad to 
yield if I have time. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Is it the gentle- 
man’s intention to offer his amend- 
ment to the Bedell amendment or wait 
until we get into the section dealing 
with sugar? 

Mr. PEYSER. No. I will ask for a 
separate vote on the Bedell amend- 
ment in order to defeat that section of 
it and then I will offer my amendment 
on title IX. 

Mr. HUCKABY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 
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The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 343, nay 
1, not voting 89, as follows: 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Craig 
Crane, Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dorgan 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edgar 


{Roll No. 235] 
YEAS—343 


Edwards (AL) 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans (DE) 
Evans (GA) 
Evans (IA) 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Fields 
Findley 
Fish 

Flippo 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gray 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall (OH) 
Hall, Ralph 
Hall, Sam 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen (ID) 
Harkin 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 

Hillis 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 


Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Leach 
Leath 
LeBoutillier 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 

Lent 
Livingston 
Long (LA) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
McClory 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nichols 


Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 


Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 

R 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Simon 


Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
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Marilenee 


Votkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wiliams (MT) 
Wilson 
Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
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Addabbo 
Albosta 
Anderson 
Badham 
Barnes 
Beard 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (OH) 
Burton, John 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Coats 
Coelho 
Corcoran 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Daschle 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Early 

Evans (IN) 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Fary 
Fiedler 
Fithian 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gramm 
Hansen (UT) 
Holland 
Horton 
Ireland 
Jones (NC) 
Latta 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Loeffler 
Long (MD) 
Luken 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McGrath 
Moffett 
Moliohan 
Murphy 
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On this vote: 


Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Levitas against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Zeferetti with Mr. Railsback. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Badham. 
Mr. Early with Mr. Dougherty. 
Mr. Garcia with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Nelson with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Weiss with Mr. Loeffler. 
Mr. Rahal! with Mr. O'Brien. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Whitehurst. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Quillen. 
. White with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
. Brooks with Mr. Young of Alaska. 


. Fuqua with Mr. Horton. 


Nelson 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Pepper 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Savage 
Schulze 
Shannon 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Traxler 
Trible 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Williams (OH) 
Wirth 
Young (AK) 
Zeferetti 


. Chappell with Mr. Pashayan. 


. Boland with Mr. Latta. 


. Mollohan with Mr. Trible. 
. Murphy with Mr. Pritchard. 


. Traxler with Mr. Skeen. 


. Rosenthal with Mr. Stangeland. 
Mr. Coelho with Mr. Gilman. 
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Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Moffett with Mr. Philip M. Crane. 
Mr. Donnelly with Mr. Brodhead. 
Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Schulze. 
. Ford of Michigan with Mr. Shumway. 
. Foley with Mr. Dornan of California. 
. Derrick with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 
Mr. Blanchard with Mr. Daschle. 
Mr. Florio with Mr. Gejdenson. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Fithian. 
Mr. Fary with Mr. Barnes. 
. Wirth with Mr. Clay. 
. Shannon with Mr. Holland. 
. Ireland with Mr. Luken. 
Mr. Mazzoli with Mr, Dowdy. 
Mr. Evans of Indiana with Mr. Crockett. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VETERAN’S DISABILITY  COM- 
PENSATION, HOUSING AND ME- 
MORIAL BENEFITS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1981 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
917), to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veter- 
ans; to increase the rates of dependen- 
cy and indemnity compensation for 
their surviving spouses and children; 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to guarantee home loans 
with provisions for graduated-payment 
plans; to increase the maximum 
amount payable in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration specially adapted housing as- 
sistance; to expand eligibility for me- 
morial markers; and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments to the 
House amendments, and concur in the 
Senate amendments to the House 
amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendments as 
follows: 


Senate amendments to the House amend- 
ments to S. 917: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment to the text of the bill, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


SHORT TITLE, AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Section 1. (a) This Act may be cited as 
the “Veterans’ Disability Compensation, 
Housing, and Memorial Benefits Amend- 
ments of 1981”. 


(b) Except as otherwise expressly provid- 
ed, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 


be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 
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TITLE I—VETERANS’ DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
INCREASES IN RATES OF DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 314 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$54” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 

(2) by striking out “$99” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$107”; 

(3) by striking out $150" in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$162”; 

(4) by striking out “$206” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$232”; 

(5) by striking out "$291" in subsection (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$328”; 

(6) by striking out “$367”; in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$413”; 

(7) by striking out “$434”; in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$521”; 

(8) by striking out “$503”; in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof “$604”; 

(9) by striking out $566"; in subsection (i) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$679”; 

(10) by striking out “$1,016”; in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,130”; 

(11) by striking out “$1,262” and “$1,768” 
in subsection (k) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$1,403” and “$1,966”; respectively; 

(12) by striking out "$1,262" in subsection 
(l) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'$1,403”; 

(13) by striking out “$1,391” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,547”; 

(14) by striking out “$1,581” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,758”; 

(15) by striking out ‘$1,768’ each place it 
appears in subsection (0) and (p) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,966”; 

(16) by striking out “$759” and “$1,130” in 
subsection (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$844” and “$1,257”, respectively; 

(17) by striking out “$1,137” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,264”; 
and 

(18) by striking out “$219” in subsection 
(t) and inserting in lieu thereof “$244”. 

(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may adjust administratively, consistent with 
the increases authorized by this section, the 
rates of disability compensation payable to 
persons within the purview of section 10 of 
Public Law 85-857 who are not in receipt of 
compensation payable pursuant to chapter 
11 of title 38, United States Code. 

INCREASES IN RATES OF ADDITIONAL 
COMPENSATION FOR DEPENDENTS 

Sec. 102. Section 315(1) is amended— 

(1) by striking out $62" in clause (A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$69”; 

(2) by striking out “$104” in clause (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$116”; 

(3) by striking out “$138” in clause (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$153”; 

(4) by striking out “$173” and “$34” in 
clause (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$192” and "$38", respectively; 

(5) by striking out “$42” in clause (E) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$47”; 

(6) by striking out “$77” in clause (F) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$86”; 

(7) by striking out “$111" and “$34” in 
clause (G) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$123” and “$38”, respectively; 

(8) by striking out “$50” in clause (H) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$56”; 

(9) by striking out “$112” in clause (I) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$125”; and 

(10) by striking out “$94” in clause (J) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$105”. 

INCREASE IN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR 
CERTAIN DISABLED VETERANS 

Sec. 103. Section 362 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$274” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$305”. 
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DISABLED VETERANS 


Sec. 104. Section 314 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (1), by striking out “both 
hands, or”; 

(2) in subsection (m), by striking out “two 
extremities at a level, or with complications, 
preventing natural elbow or knee action 
with prosthesis” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “both hands, or of both legs at a level, or 
with complications, preventing natural knee 
action with prostheses in place, or of one 
arm and one leg at levels, or with complica- 
tions, preventing natural elbow and knee 
action with prostheses”; 

(3) in subsection (n), by striking out “of 
two extremities so near the shoulder or hip 
as to prevent the use of a prosthetic appli- 
ance” and inserting in lieu thereof “or loss 
of use of both arms at levels, or with compli- 
cations, preventing natural elbow action 
with prostheses in place, has suffered the 
anatomical loss of both legs so near the hip 
as to prevent the use of prosthetic appli- 
ances, or has suffered the anatomical loss of 
one arm and one leg so near the shoulder 
and hip as to prevent the use of prosthetic 
appliances,’’; and 

(4) in subsection (o), by inserting “or if 
the veteran has suffered the anatomical loss 
of both arms so near the shoulder as to pre- 
vent the use of prosthetic appliances,” after 
“less,” 

TITLE II—SURVIVORS' DEPENDENCY 

AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS 


INCREASES IN RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR SURVIVING 
SPOUSES 
Sec. 201. (a) Subsection (a) of section 411 

is amended to read as follows: 

(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a surviving spouse, 
based on the pay grade of the person upon 
whose death entitlement is predicated, at 
monthly rates set forth in the following 
table: 


“Pay grade Monthly 


rri 
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21,061 


“1 If the veteran served as sergeant major of the 
Army, senior enlisted adyisor of the Navy, chief 
master sergeant of the Air Force, sergeant major of 
the Marine Corps, or master chief petty officer of 
the Coast Guard, at the applicable time designated 
by section 402 of this title, the surviving spouse's 
rate shall be $610. 

“2 If the veteran served as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief 
of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, at the 
applicable time designated by section 402 of this 
title, the surviving spouse's rate shall be $1,138.". 
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(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out "$43" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$48”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “$112” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$125”. 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out $56" and inserting 
in lieu thereof $62". 


INCREASES IN RATES OF DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR CHILDREN 


Sec. 202. Section 413 is amended— 

(1) by striking out $189" in clause (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$210”; 

(2) by striking out “$271” in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof $301"; 

(3) by striking out “$350” in clause (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof $389"; and 

(4) by striking out “$350” and “$71” in 
clause (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$389” and “$79”, respectively. 


INCREASES IN RATES OF SUPPLEMENTAL DEPEND- 
ENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR 
CHILDREN 


Sec. 203. Section 414 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$112” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$125”; 

(2) by striking out “$189” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$210”; and 

(3) by striking out “$96” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$107”. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 204, (a) Section 413 is amended by in- 
serting "(a)" before “Whenever”, and by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation has been awarded under this sec- 
tion to a veteran's child or children and the 
entitlement to dependency and indemnity 
compensation under this section of an addi- 
tional child of that veteran who is over the 
age of eighteen years and who had previous- 
ly been entitled to dependency and indemni- 
ty compensation under this section before 
becoming eighteen years of age is later rees- 
tablished effective retroactively upon deter- 
mination that such child is pursuing a 
course of instruction at an approved educa- 
tional institution, the amount payable retro- 
actively to the additional child is the 
amount equal to the difference between the 
total of the increased award payable under 
this section to the children of the deceased 
veteran for the retroactive period and the 
prior total award for such purpose for that 
period.”’. 

(b) Section 3010(e) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, the”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(2) In the case of a child who is eighteen 
years of age or over and who immediately 
before becoming eighteen years of age was 
counted under section 411(b) of this title in 
determining the amount of the dependency 
and indemnity compensation of a surviving 
spouse, the effective date of an award of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation to 
such child shall be the ‘date the child at- 
tains the age of eighteen years if applica- 
tion therefor is received within one year 
from such date.”. 
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TITLE III—AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE 
AND ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT 


INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE AMOUNT 


Sec. 301. Section 1902(a) is amended by 
striking out ‘'$3,800"’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$4,400”. 

EXTENSION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR ADAPTIVE 
EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 302. Section 1902(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before “The”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(2) In the case of any veteran (other 
than a person eligible for assistance under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection) who is en- 
titled to compensation for ankylosis of one 
or both knees, or one or both hips, the Ad- 
ministrator, under the terms and conditions 
set forth in subsections (a), (c), and (d) of 
section 1903 of this title and under regula- 
tions which the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe, shall provide such adaptive equip- 
ment to overcome the disability resulting 
from such ankylosis as (A) is necessary to 
meet the applicable standards of licensure 
established by the State of such veteran’s 
residency or other proper licensing author- 
ity for the operation of such veteran's auto- 
mobile or other conveyance by such veteran, 
and (B) is determined to be necessary by the 
Chief Medical Director for the safe oper- 
ation of such automobile or other convey- 
ance by such veteran.”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 303. Sections 1902 and 1903(b) are 
amended by striking out “he” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Administrator” and by striking out “his” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such person’s”’. 


TITLE IV—LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 


INCREASES IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 767 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$20,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$35,000”; and 

(B) by inserting ‘'$30,000, $25,000, $20,000” 
after “or (B) to be insured in the amount 
of”; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by inserting “$30,000, $25,000, $20,000" 
after “or to be insured in the amount of”; 
and 

(B) by inserting ‘$35,000, $30,000, $25,000” 
after “or insured in the amount of”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, any member who on the ef- 
fective date of this subsection is a member 
of the Retired Reserve of a uniformed serv- 
ice (or who upon application would be eligi- 
ble for assignment to the Retired Reserve of 
a uniformed service) may obtain increased 
insurance coverage up to a maximum of 
DE (n any amount divisible by $5,000) 

“(1) the member— 

“(A) is insured under this subchapter on 
the effective date of this subsection; or 

“(B) within one year after the effective 
date of this subsection, reinstates insurance 
under this subchapter that had lapsed for 
nonpayment of premiums; and 

“(2) the member submits a written appli- 
cation for the increased coverage to the 
office established pursuant to section 766(b) 
of this title within one year after the effec- 
tive date of this subsection.” 

(b) Section 777(a) is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “or $20,000” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$20,000, $25,000, $30,000, or $35,000"; 

(2) by striking out “$20,000” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$35,000”; and 

(3) by striking out “$20,000” both places it 
appears in the fourth sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$35,000”. 

COLLECTION OF AMOUNTS FOR SERVICEMEN’S 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 402. Section 769 is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations for the administration of 
the functions of the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments under this section. Such 
regulations shall prescribe such procedures 
as the Secretary of Defense, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrator, may consider 
necessary to ensure that such functions are 
carried out in a timely and complete 
manner and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section, including specifically 
the provisions of this subsection (a)(2) of 
this section relating to contributions from 
appropriations made for active duty pay.”. 


BENEFICIARY’S RIGHT TO ELECT ONE-SUM 
PAYMENT 


Sec. 403. (a) Section 717(c) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Unless” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in the second and third 
sentences of this subsection, unless”; and 

(2) by inserting the following new sen- 
tence after the second sentence: “In the 
case of insurance maturing after September 
30, 1981, and for which no option has been 
elected by the insured, the first beneficiary 
may elect to receive payment in one sum.”. 

(b) Section 752(a) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new sentence: “Not- 
withstanding any provision to the contrary 
in any insurance contract, the beneficiary 
may, in the case of insurance maturing after 
September 30, 1981, and for which the in- 
sured has not exercised the right of election 
of the insured as provided in this subchap- 
ter, elect to receive payment of the insur- 
ance in one sum.”. 


TITLE V—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOUSING BENEFITS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRADUATED-PAYMENT PLANS 
IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION LOAN GUARAN- 
TY PROGRAM 


Sec. 501. (a) Section 1803(d)(2) is amend- 


(1) by inserting “(A)” after “(2)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

“(B) The Administrator may guarantee 
loans with provisions for various rates of 
amortization corresponding to anticipated 
variations in family income. With respect to 
any loan guaranteed under this subpara- 


graph— 

“() the initial principal amount of the 
loan may not exceed the reasonable value of 
the property as of the time the loan is 
made; and 

“Gi) the principal amount of the loan 
thereafter (including the amount of all in- 
terest to be deferred and added to principal) 
may not at any time be scheduled to exceed 
the projected value of the property. 

“(C) For the purposes of subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph, the projected value of 
the property shall be calculated by the Ad- 
ministrator by increasing the reasonable 
value of the property as of the time the 
loan is made at a rate not in excess of 2.5 
percent per year, but in no event may the 
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projected value of the property for the pur- 
poses of such subparagraph exceed 115 per- 
cent of such reasonable value. A loan made 
for a purpose other than the acquisition of 
a single-family dwelling unit may not be 
guaranteed under such subparagraph.”. 

(b) Section 1828 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “constitution 
or law”; and 

(2) by inserting ‘(2) restricting the 
manner of calculating such interest (includ- 
ing prohibition of the charging of interest 
on interest), or (3) requiring a minimum am- 
ortization of principal,” after “‘lenders,”. 


INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 502. Section 802 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “$30,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$32,500”; 

(B) by striking out “him” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
veteran"; and 

(C) by striking out “his” in clause (3) and 
aoa aad in lieu thereof “such veteran's”; 
an 

(2) by striking out “section 804(b)(2)” in 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 804(b)”’. 


EXTENSIONS OF MAXIMUM TERMS OF GUARAN- 
TEED LOANS FOR MOBILE-HOME PURCHASES 


Sec. 503. Paragraph (1) of section 1819(d) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The maturity of any loan guaranteed 
under this section shall not be more than— 

“(A) fifteen years and thirty-two days, in 
the case of a loan for the purchase of a lot; 

“(B) twenty years and thirty-two days, in 
the case of a loan for the purchase of— 

“(i) a single-wide mobile home; or 

“di) a single-wide mobile home and a lot; 

“(C) twenty-three years and thirty-two 
days, in the case of a loan for the purchase 
of a double-wide mobile home; or 

“(D) twenty-five years and thirty-two 
days, in the case of a loan for the purchase 
of a double-wide mobile home and a lot.”’. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 504. Section 1826 is amended— 
(1) by striking out subsection (a); and 
(2) by striking out “(b)”. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATIONS, REQUIRED STAFFING LEVEL 
AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 601. (a)(1) Section 210(b) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after “(b)”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2)(A) The Administrator may not in any 
fiscal year implement an administrative re- 
organization described in subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph unless the Administrator 
first submits to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress a report containing a de- 
tailed plan and justification for the adminis- 
trative reorganization. Any such report 
shall be submitted not later than the day on 
which the President, pursuant to section 
201(a) of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U.S.C. 11(a)), submits to the Con- 
gress the Budget for the fiscal year in which 
the administrative reorganization is to be 
implemented. No action to carry out such 
reorganization may be taken after the sub- 
mission of such report until the first day of 
such fiscal year. 

“(B) Subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
applies only to an administrative reorgani- 
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zation within the Veterans’ Administration 
that involves a reduction during any fiscal 
year in the number of full-time equivalent 
employees with permanent duty stations at 
a covered office or facility— 

“(i) by 10 percent or more, or 

“(i) by a percent which, when added to 
the percent reduction under this subsection 
in the number of such employees with per- 
manent duty stations at such office or facili- 
ty during the preceding fiscal year, is 15 
percent or more. 

“(C) For the purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) The term ‘administrative reorganiza- 
tion’ means a consolidation, elimination, 
abolition, or redistribution of functions 
under the authority granted the Adminis- 
trator under the second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(ii) The term ‘covered office or facility’ 
means a Veterans’ Administration office or 
facility that is the permanent duty station 
for 25 or more employees or that is a free- 
standing outpatient clinic.”’. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 210(b) of title 
38, United States Code, as added by para- 
graph (1), does not apply to an administra- 
tive reorganization (as defined in such para- 
graph (2)) that is fully accomplished before 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Section 5010(a) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4)— 

(A) by inserting “for any fiscal year (or 
any part of a fiscal year)” in subparagraph 
(A) after “for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion”; and 

(B) by inserting “(or part of a fiscal year)” 
after “fiscal year” the first place it appears 
in subparagraph (B) and both places it ap- 
pears in subparagraph (D); and 

(2) By adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title or of any other law, funds ap- 
propriated for the Veterans’ Administration 
under the appropriation accounts for medi- 
cal care, medical and prosthetic research, 
and medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses may not be used for, 
and no employee compensated from such 
funds may carry out any activity in connec- 
tion with, the conduct of any study compar- 
ing the cost of the provision by private con- 
tractors with the cost of the provision by 
the Veterans’ Administration of commercial 
or industrial products and services for the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery unless 
such funds have been specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose.”. 


CONTINUED PAYMENT OF PENSION TO CERTAIN 
HOSPITALIZED VETERANS UNDERGOING A PRE- 
SCRIBED PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION 


Sec. 602. Paragraph (1) of section 3203(a) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Where” in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in subparagraph (D) of 
this paragraph, where”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(D) In the case of a veteran being fur- 
nished hospital or nursing home care by the 
Veterans’ Administration and with respect 
to whom subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph requires a reduction in pension, such 
reduction shall not be made for a period of 
up to three additional calendar months 
after the last day of the third month re- 
ferred to in such subparagraph if the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the primary 
purpose for the furnishing of such care 
during such additional period is for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to provide such veter- 
an with a prescribed program of rehabilita- 
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tion services, under chapter 17 of this title, 
designed to restore such veteran’s ability to 
function within such veteran's family and 
community. If the Administrator deter- 
mines that it is necessary, after such period, 
for the veteran to continue such program of 
rehabilitation services in order to achieve 
the purposes of such program and that the 
primary purpose of furnishing hospital or 
nursing home care to the veteran continues 
to be the provision of such program to the 
veteran, the reduction in pension required 
by subparagraph (B) of this paragraph shall 
not be made for the number of calendar 
months that the Administrator determines 
is necessary for the veteran to achieve the 
purposes of such program.”. 
HEADSTONES, MARKERS, AND MEMORIAL AREAS 


Sec. 603. (a) Subsection (b) of section 906 
is amended to read as follows: 

‘“(b) The Administrator shall furnish, 
when requested, an appropriate memorial 
headstone or marker for the purpose of 
commemorating any veteran— 

“(1) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified, 

“(2) whose remains were buried at sea, 
whether by the veteran’s own choice or oth- 
erwise, 

“(3) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence, or 

“(4) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes, for placement by the 
applicant in a national cemetery area re- 
served for such purpose under the provi- 
sions of section 1003 of this title or in a 
State, local, or private cemetery.”’. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 1003 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Administrator shall set aside, 
when available, suitable areas in national 
cemeteries to honor the memory of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and veterans— 

“(1) who are missing in action; 

“(2) whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified; 

“(3) whose remains were buried at sea, 
whether by the member’s or veteran's own 
choice or otherwise; 

“(4) whose remains were donated to sci- 
ence; or 

“(5) whose remains were cremated and the 
ashes scattered without interment of any 
portion of the ashes.”. 

MINIMUM ACTIVE-DUTY SERVICE REQUIREMENT 
FOR BENEFITS 

Sec. 604. (a)(1) Chapter 53 is amended by 
inserting after section 3103 the following 
new section: 

“$3103A. Minimum active-duty service re- 
quirement 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any requirements for eligibility for 
or entitlement to any benefit under this 
title or any other law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration that are based on 
the length of active duty served by a person 
who initially enters such service after Sep- 
tember 7, 1980, shall be exclusively as pre- 
scribed in this title. 

“(bx 1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, a person described in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection who is dis- 
charged or released from a period of active 
duty before completing the shorter of— 

“(A) 24 months of continuous active duty, 
or 

“(B) the full period for which such person 
was called or ordered to active duty, is not 
eligible by reason of such period of active 
duty for any benefit under this title or any 
other law administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
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“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection ap- 
plies— 

“(A) to any person who originally enlists 
in a regular component of the Armed Forces 
after September 7, 1980; and 

“(B) to any other person who enters on 
active duty on or after the date of the en- 
actment of the Veterans’ Disability Com- 
pensation, Housing, and Memorial Affairs 
Amendments of 1981 and has not previously 
completed a continuous period of active 
duty of at least 24 months or been dis- 
charged or released from active duty under 
section 1171 of title 10. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) of this subsection does 
not apply— 

“(A) to a person who is discharged or re- 
leased from active duty under section 1171 
or 1173 of title 10; 

“(B) to a person who is discharged or re- 
leased from active duty for a disability in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty; 

“(C) to a person who has a disability that 
the Administrator has determined to be 
compensable under chapter II of this title; 

“(D) to the provision of a benefit for or in 
connection with a service-connected disabil- 
ity, condition, or death; or 

baa to benefits under chapter 19 of this 
title. k 

"(eX1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, no dependent or survi- 
vor of a person as to whom subsection (b) of 
this section requires the denial of benefits 
shall, by reason of such person’s period of 
active duty, be provided with any benefit 
under this title or any other law adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection does 
not apply to benefits under chapters 19 and 
37 of this title. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘benefit’ includes a right or privilege, 
but does not include a refund of a partici- 
pant’s contributions to the educational ben- 
efits program provided by chapter 32 of this 
title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 3103 the 
following: 


“3103A. Minimum active-duty service re- 
quirement.”. 

(b) Section 3103A of title 38, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a), shall not 
apply with respect to the receipt by any 
person of any benefit provided by or pursu- 
ant to law before the date of the enactment 
of this Act. Notwithstanding such section, a 
person who before such date has received a 
certificate of eligibility from the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for benefits 
under chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, is eligible for such benefits after such 
date. 

DELIMITING DATES FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES 

OF CERTAIN SERVICE-CONNECTED DISABLED 

VETERANS 


Sec. 605. (a) Section 1712(b)(1) is amend- 


(1) by inserting “of the following” after 
“whichever”; 

(2) by striking out “the date” in clause (A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “The date”; 

(3) by striking out the comma and “or” at 
the end of clause (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period; and 

(4) by striking out clause (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) The date of death of the spouse from 
whom eligibility is derived who dies while a 
total disability evaluated as permanent in 
nature was in existence. 
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“(C) The date on which the Administrator 
determines that the spouse from whom eli- 
gibility is derived died of a service-connected 
disability.”. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 2 of Public 
Law 90-631 (82 Stat. 1331) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, in the case of any 
person who is an eligible person by reason 
of subparagraph (B) or (D) of section 
1701(a)(1) of title 38, United States Code, if 
the date of death or the date of the deter- 
mination of service-connected total disabil- 
ity permanent in nature of the person from 
whom eligibility is derived occurred before 
December 1, 1968, the 10-year delimiting 
period referred to in section 1712(b)(1) of 
such title shall run from such date. 

“(2) If the death of the person from whom 
such eligibility is derived occurred before 
December 1, 1968, and the date on which 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs de- 
termines that such person died of a service- 
connected disability is later than December 
1, 1968, the delimiting period referred to in 
section 1712(b)(1) of such title shall run 
from the date on which the Administrator 
makes such determination.”. 


WAIVER OF PRO RATA REFUND REQUIREMENT IN 
THE CASE OF CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 606. Section 1776 is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(d) The Administrator may waive, in 
whole or in part, the requirements of sub- 
section (c)(13) of this section in the case of 
an educational institution which— 

“(1) is a college, university, or similar in- 
stitution offering postsecondary level aca- 
demic instruction that leads to an associate 
or higher degree, 

“(2) is operated by an agency of a State or 
of a unit of local government, 

“(3) is located within such State or, in the 
case of an institution operated by an agency 
of a unit of local government, within the 
boundaries of the area over which such unit 
has taxing jurisdiction, and 

“(4) is a candidate for accreditation by a 
regional accrediting association, 


if the Administrator determines, pursuant 
to regulations which the Administrator 
shall prescribe, that such requirements 
would work an undue administrative hard- 
ship because the total amount of tuition, 
fees, and other charges at such institution is 
nominal.”. 


NAMING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CENTERS 


Sec. 607. (a) The Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in Reno, Nevada, shall after 
the date of the enactment of this Act be 
known and designated as the “Ioannis A. 
Lougaris Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center”. Any reference to such medical 
center in any law, regulation, map, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States shall after such date be deemed to be 
a reference to the Ioannis A. Lougaris Vet- 
erans’ Administration Medical Center. 

(b) The Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center in Clarksburg, West Virginia, shall 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
be known and designated as the “Louis A. 
Johnson Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center”. Any reference to such medical 
center in any law, regulation, map, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States shall after such date be deemed to be 
a reference to the Louis A. Johnson Veter- 
ans’ Administration Medical Center. 
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TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 701. (a) The amendments made by 
titles I, II, and III shall take effect as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1981. 

(b)(1) Except as othewise provided in this 
subsection, the amendments made by titles 
IV, V, and VI shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by section 401 
shall take effect on December 1, 1981. 

(3) The amendments made by section 504 
shall take effect as of October 17, 1980. 

(4) The amendments made by. section 
601(b)(1) shall take effect as of October 1, 
1981. 

(5) The amendments made by section 602 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and shall apply with re- 
spect to veterans admitted to a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or nursing home on 
or after such date. 

(6) The amendments made by section 603 
shall apply with respect to veterans dying 
before, on, or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

In lieu of the amendment of the House to 
the title of the bill, amend the title so as to 
read: “An Act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation for disabled veterans, to 
increase the rates of dependency and indem- 
nity compensation for the surviving spouses 
and children of disabled veterans, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
guarantee home loans with provisions for 
graduated-payment plans, to increase the 
maximum amount payable under the Veter- 
ans’ Administration automobile assistance 
and specially adapted housing assistance 
programs, to expand eligibility for memorial 
markers to require advance notification to 
Congress regarding certain Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reorganizations, and to limit 
expenditures of medical appropriations in 
connection with contracting-out studies; and 
for other purposes.”. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate amend- 
ments to the House amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MrneEtTA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 21, the House by unani- 
mous voice vote passed H.R. 3995, in 
lieu of the provisions of S. 917, which 
passed the Senate on July 24 and 
which would have provided an across- 
the-board 11.2-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment in compensation and DIC 
benefits. The House bill would have 
provided an average 11.3-percent cost- 
of-living adjustment in these benefits 
effective October 1, 1981, with the 
more seriously disabled veterans re- 
ceiving a higher rate of increase. I ad- 
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vised you at that time that this bill 
would provide a much-needed cost-of- 
living increase and that it was within 
the targets established by the first 
concurrent budget resolution. This 
legislation is necessary since the cost- 
of-living increase for service-connected 
veterans is not indexed by law. 

I am happy to say that we have re- 
solved our differences with the Senate 
and have retained the major parts of 
our bill. 

The amendments I bring before you 
today, and which were passed by the 
Senate yesterday, provide for an aver- 
age 11.2-percent increase. This is in 
keeping with President Reagan’s eco- 
nomic projections in his budget sub- 
mission. At the same time, the way 
this increase is weighted reflects the 
committee’s concern and subsequent 
efforts to remedy a situation which 
has occurred within the program. 

Over the years, the effects of period- 
ic rate increases have served to distort 
the compensation rate structure. To- 
tally disabled veterans have always re- 
ceived our sympathetic consideration. 
This is shown by their current $1,016 
monthly rate, about double the $566 
rate payable for a 90-percent disabil- 
ity. 

On the other hand, rounding off to 
the next higher dollar has increased 
rates for the least disabled veterans— 
those at the 10- to 30-percent levels— 
beyond what has been justified by 
their disabilities or the Consumer 
Price Index. 

It is felt that we should utilize the 
earmarked funds in the budget resolu- 
tion to adjust the scale so that veter- 
ans with a greater disability receive a 
greater proportionate share of the in- 
crease. This is consistent with what we 
have done in past years. 

As a matter of fact, since July 1, 
1952, there have been 15 cost-of-living 
increases provided by the Congress in 
service-connected benefits. Out of 
these, nine provided for a graduation 
in one form or another. The principle 
upon which this has been based is a 
logical attempt by the Congress to 
provide moneys proportionate to the 
reduction in the abilities of the indi- 
viduals to engage in productive em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure will bene- 
fit 2,275,969 service-connected veter- 
ans and 324,206 widows and children 
of veterans who died of service-in- 
curred causes. 

In addition to providing for a cost- 
of-living increase, the proposed 
amendments contain certain provi- 
sions which would benefit our ampu- 
teed veterans by raising by one full 
step the statutory award designation 
payable to veterans who suffer from 
service-connected loss or loss of use of 
both upper extremities. Such veterans 
have little ability to care for them- 
selves and this provision will help rec- 
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tify the disparity between compensa- 
tion rates for loss of function between 
those who have suffered the anatomi- 
cal loss or loss of use of both upper ex- 
tremities and those who have suffered 
a loss of the lower extremities. 

In addition, the amendments provide 
a more equitable system for computa- 
tion of survivors’ dependency and in- 
demnity compensation (DIC) when an 
overpayment is created by the retroac- 
tive addition of certain children. It 
also eliminates duplication of DIC for 
the month in which a child in the 
widow's custody becomes 18 if such 
child is pursuing a course of higher 
education and becomes eligible for 
DIC benefits in his or her own right. 
Similar provisions were contained in 
last year’s compensation bill but were 
deleted by the Senate. I am pleased 
that we were able to resolve this issue 
this year. These are basically house- 
keeping provisions which will simplify 
VA processing procedures. 

The automobile assistance allowance 
would be increased from $3,800 to 
$4,400. As we all know, rapid inflation 
has hit the automobile industry. This 
provision will be of utmost help to 
those service-connected veterans who 
become eligible for this allowance. 
Further, the amendments extend eligi- 
bility for automobile adaptive equip- 
ment in certain cases to veterans who 
suffer from ankylosis of the hip or the 
knee. Mr. Speaker, in order to make 
sure that this benefit is not abused, we 
worked with the Senate and as a result 
require that the State licensing au- 
thorities and the chief medical direc- 
tor must make a determination of the 
necessity for adaptive equipment in all 
such cases. 

Mr. Speaker, maximum insurance 
coverage for SGLI and VGLI for 
active duty personnel and reservists 
would be increased from $20,000 to 
$35,000. This must be done in order to 
preserve the value of their insurance 
coverage. The last increase in coverage 
to $20,000 was effective in 1974. Inas- 
much as the cost of living has in- 
creased approximately 65 percent 
since then, this increased ceiling is 
consistent with the rise in living costs 
and will insure that this type of insur- 
ance keep up with their needs. This 
provision is strongly supported by the 
Defense Department and the adminis- 
tration. Since the programs are de- 
signed and operated to be self-sustain- 
ing, there will be no impact on our ef- 
forts to balance the budget. 

The amendments contain two addi- 
tional insurance provisions. One of 
these requires the Secretary of DOD 
to issue regulations to insure timely 
collection of SGLI premiums from re- 
servists. A GAO study conducted last 
year reflected that this was a signifi- 
cant problem. Estimates on members 
separated and indebted from the Navy 
alone indicated over a $3 million delin- 
quency. Though the program is finan- 
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cially secure, this means those who are 
paying their premiums are also paying 
for the delinquent reservists. This pro- 
vision assures that the premium 
paying burden is shared by all of the 
individuals who choose to have this 
protection. 

Beneficiaries of NSLI and USGLI in- 
surance programs would be permitted 
to elect lump-sum payments of pro- 
ceeds if the veteran fails to specify a 
payment option. Under current law, 
payment of these proceeds cannot be 
made in less than 36 equal monthly in- 
stallments unless the veteran specifies 
a lump-sum option. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to specify that this will not 
cancel any designation made by the 
veteran. The relationship between the 
veteran and the VA is contractual 
when it comes to insurance and the 
designation of beneficiary and mode of 
payment. In contacting the Attorney 
General with regard to undesignated 
cases, however, he responded that no 
substantial constitutional objections 
could be raised and that a change in 
law could be effected to provide for a 
lump-sum settlement in such cases. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this provision 
will be a great help to many widows 
who would otherwise have to receive 
the benefits over a period of several 
months. 

Additionally, the amendments 
permit the VA to guarantee graduat- 
ed-payment mortgage loans. This is 
similar to a provision passed by the 
House on June 2. As you are aware, 
Mr. Speaker, current interest rates are 
preventing many veterans from pur- 
chasing homes. It is hoped that this 
change in the law will provide some 
relief for young veterans who would 
otherwise be unable to purchase a 
home. 

For those who are interested in man- 
ufactured housing rather than conven- 
tional, the measure extends the maxi- 
mum terms of loans for the purchase 
of mobile homes. 

The specially adapted housing allow- 
ance would be increased from $30,000 
to $32,500. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
paraplegic veterans require special 
ramps, plumbing facilities, wide doors, 
and other adaptations essential for 
their health and safety. In view of 
steadily escalating housing costs, this 
small increase will help meet the 
needs of this special group of veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to reach an 
agreement on the differences between 
the Senate- and House-passed bills, we 
had to compromise on one issue which 
I think is very important. The original 
House-passed version of this bill would 
have provided a one-house veto over 
any major reorganization plan involv- 
ing substantial personnel reductions. 

The compromise we are considering 
today, while preserving the principle 
of congressional oversight regarding 
reorganizations, does not include the 
single House veto authority. It does, 
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we hope, achieve the desired result by 
requiring that any proposed major re- 
organization be submitted to the Con- 
gress with the annual budget submis- 
sion and and that such reorganization 
cannot be implemented until the be- 
ginning of the first day—October 1—of 
the new fiscal year. I think it is impor- 
tant that the Congress play a major 
role in any significant change in the 
makeup of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

As you will recall, earlier this year, 
the administration proposed to consol- 
idate the adjudication and loan guar- 
anty functions now in 57 different re- 
gional offices into one central location. 
This ill-conceived plan, abandoned by 
the administration, would have had a 
most devastating effect on the oper- 
ation of these programs. It would also 
have required the transfer of some 
12,000 VA personnel and would have 
cost tens of millions of dollars in relo- 
cation and other expenses. Even 
though the other body would not 
accept our proposal on this matter, 
the compromise agreement is a good 
one and I can assure you that we will 
watch closely the actions of the Office 
of Management and Budget. The Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee will not hesi- 
tate to come forth with new legislation 
if the administration takes arbitrary 
action and ignores the specific direc- 
tion of Congress regarding this matter. 

In addition, the House in its original 
bill wanted to expand the current stat- 
utory provision of law so that funds 
appropriated for certain personnel 
staff levels in three medical accounts 
would also apply to other VA ac- 
counts, including general operating ex- 
penses and construction. This was not 
acceptable to the other body. The 
compromise agreement does not add 
to the specification of the three listed 
accounts. However, it does contain 
provisions amending section 5010(a)(4) 
solely for the purpose of clarifying 
that it applies to an appropriation law, 
such as a continuing resolution, that 
provides funding for only a part of a 
fiscal year. 

To section 5010(a) a new paragraph 
(5) to prohibit the use of funds appro- 
priated for the VA health-care ac- 
counts for—and to prohibit any VA 
employees compensated from such 
funds from undertaking—the conduct 
of certain cost-comparison studies re- 
garding the contracting-out of func- 
tions of the VA's Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery (D.M. & S.). 

At this time, VA is being required to 
conduct approximately 4,000 studies to 
evaluate the comparative costs of 
having items such as laundry and food 
service performed by private contrac- 
tors rather than VA personnel. I am 
told that these so-called cost-savings 
studies could cost the VA medical care 
budget as much as $29 million in fiscal 
year 1982 and fiscal year 1983. 
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The next provision of the bill is in 
response to the needs of certain veter- 
ans in receipt of non-service-connected 
pension benefits who are undergoing a 
prescribed program of rehabilitation. 

Under current law, an individual 
without dependents who is hospital- 
ized for 90 continuous days or more 
may suffer a decrease in pension bene- 
fits. This provision is formulated to 
prevent blinded and other veterans 
undergoing rehabilitation from having 
to forfeit their pension by extending 
this 90-day limitation to 180 days. In 
cases exceeding the prescribed 180 
days, the Administrator is authorized 
to determine future entitlement on a 
case-by-case basis if continuing reha- 
bilitation is needed. 

Mr. Speaker, a provision similar to 
House-passed H.R. 1714, which passed 
the House on June 2, is also contained 
in this compromise agreement. This 
provision would require the VA to fur- 
nish headstones and markers in cases 
where a veteran’s remains are donated 
to science or are cremated. In addition, 
this provision not only would provide 
markers for veterans memorialized in 
State cemeteries, it would permit the 
Administrator to memorialize veter- 
ans, MIA’s or those buried at sea by 
setting aside areas in national ceme- 
teries in honor of those whose remains 
are unrecoverable. 

This provision would have no infla- 
tionary impact and is supported by the 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the provision dealing 
with the minimum service require- 
ment for VA-administered benefits eli- 
gibility is highly technical in nature. 
As you know, the original bar to bene- 
fits provision is contained in section 
977 of title 10, Public Law 96-342, 
which became effective September 8, 
1980. Our language simply clarifies the 
intent of the Congress and provides 
specific guidelines insofar as VA bene- 
fits are concerned. It solves an existing 
inequity by treating officers and en- 
listed men alike and reclassifies the 
term “disability.” Unfortunately, 
under the provisions of Public Law 96- 
342, dental caries could be deemed as 
service-connected disabilities and thus 
qualify individuals, who otherwise 
breached their contract with the mili- 
tary service, to the full realm of VA 
benefits. 

The next provision regarding the 
chapter 35 delimiting period modifica- 
tion is in response to the case of a 
spouse of a veteran whose death oc- 
curred prior to December 1968 but 
whose death was not determined to be 
service connected until many years 
later. This provision insures that such 
10-year delimiting period for educa- 
tional purposes commences as of the 
date the VA determines that it is a 
service-connected death. Though this 
has not been a frequent occurrence, I 
am quite pleased that by enactment of 
this provision, no spouse will be denied 
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the benefits to which she is entitled. 
The last education provision permits 
the Administrator to waive a require- 
ment that a nonaccredited institution 
maintain a pro rata refund policy in 
the case of a public institution that is 
a candidate for accreditation when the 
Administrator determines that the 
small amount of tuition, fees, and 
other charges at the institution make 
such a requirement an undue adminis- 
trative hardship. To my knowledge, 
only one such educational institution 
would be affected at this time. 

Finally, the amendments would 
name the VA medical center in Reno, 
Nev., the “Ioannis A. Lougaris VA 
Medical Center.” In addition, effective 
the date of enactment, the VA medical 
center in Clarksburg, W. Va., would be 
named the “Louis A. Johnson Veter- 
ans Administration Medical Center.” 

Mr. Speaker, in summary, the pro- 
posed amendments will enhance the 
lives of our service-connected veterans 
and many other veterans who have 
served in the defense of our country. 

We have worked closely with the 
majority and minority of the Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee in reach- 
ing agreement on all these issues. I 
therefore urge favorable consideration 
of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the delay in 
clearing this legislation, the October 
compensation checks will be issued at 
the old rates. The VA has told me that 
if we clear the amended bill today and 
the President signs it into law without 
delay, the retroactive checks for Octo- 
ber can be put into the mails during 
the first week in November and that 
the November checks payable on De- 
cember 1 would be at the new rates. 

There follows a detailed explanation 
of the agreement reached with the 
other body on S. 917. 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF SENATE BILL, 
HOUSE AMENDMENT (H.R. 3995), AND COM- 
PROMISE AGREEMENT ON S. 917, THE “VETER- 
ANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION, HOUSING, 
AND MEMORIAL BENEFITS AMENDMENTS OF 
1981” 

TITLE I—VETERANS’ DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS 
Rate increase 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment would amend chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code, to increase, effective 
October 1, 1981, the basic rates of service- 
connected disability compensation for veter- 
ans, the rates payable for certain severe dis- 
abilities, the annual clothing allowance for 
certain severely disabled veterans, and the 
dependents’ allowances payable to veterans 
rated 30-percent or more disabled. The 
Senate bill would increase those rates and 
allowances by 11.2 percent; the House 
amendment would increase the basic rates 
by an average of 11.3 percent and the other 


rates and allowances by 11.3 percent. 

The compromise agreement would provide 
increases, effective October 1, 1981, of an 
average of 11.2 percent in the basic rates. 
The rates under current law, the Senate 
bill, the House amendment, and the com- 
promise agreement are as follows: 
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The compromise agreement would further 
provide for 11.2-percent increases, effective 
October 1, 1981, in the rates payable for cer- 
tain severe disabilities, the annual clothing 
allowance, and the dependents’ allowances, 

Increase in Compensation Payable to 
Certain Severely Disabled Veterans 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 314 of title 38, 
effective October 1, 1981, to raise by one full 
step the statutory award designation that 
determines the rates of special monthly com- 
pensation payable to veterans who suffer 
from service-connected loss or loss of use of 
both upper extremities. 

TITLE II—SURVIVORS' DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNITY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 
Rate increase 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment would amend chapter 13 of title 
38, United States Code, to provide, effective 
October 1, 1981, an increase of 11.2 and 11.3 
percent, respectively, in the rates of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation (DIC) 
payable to the surviving spouses and chil- 
dren of veterans whose deaths were service 
connected. 

The House recedes. 

Miscellaenous DIC amendments 

The House amendment, but not the 
Senate bill, would amend section 413 of title 
38 to limit the amount of retroactive DIC 
benefits payable to a veteran’s surviving 
child (in cases where there is no surviving 
spouse) whose eligibility for DIC benefits is 
established at a time later than the eligibil- 
ity of the veteran’s other surviving child or 
children was established. This provision 
would limit the amount paid to such a later- 
eligible child to an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the total amount paid to 
other surviving children and the amount 
that would have been paid if such child had 
established eligibility on a timely basis. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
providing that, effective October 1, 1981, 
this limitation would apply only to those sit- 
uations involving a child who is over the age 
of eighteen years who had previously been 
entitled to DIC and who is, after reaching 
eighteen years of age, determined to be enti- 
tled to retroactive DIC payments by virtue 
of attending school. The Committees expect 
that the VA, in implementing this provision, 
will take appropriate steps to alert individ- 
uals who may be affected by this limitation 
of the importance of promptly reporting to 
the VA changes in status so as to avoid ap- 
plication of the new limitation entirely or 
largely. 

The House amendment, but not the 
Senate bill, would amend section 3010(e) of 
title 38 to provide that where a surviving 
spouse is a DIC recipient receiving a de- 
pendent’s allowance for a child and the 
child becomes entitled to DIC when he or 
she has reached age 18 and is attending 
school, the DIC benefit payable to the sur- 
viving child for the month in which he or 
she reaches age 18 would be reduced by the 
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amount of the dependent’s allowance paid 
to the surviving spouse. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that, effective October 1, 1981, would pro- 
vide that the effective date of the otherwise 
eligible surviving child’s award for the 
month in which such child turns 18 is the 
date of the child’s eighteenth birthday—the 
same effective date, under present law, for 
the reduction made in the dependent’s al- 
lowance received by the surviving spouse on 
behalf of such child. 

TITLE I11I—AUTOMOBILE ASSISTANCE AND 
ADAPTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Automobile assistance amount 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1902 of title 38, 
United States Code, to increase from $3,800 
to $5,000, effective October 1, 1981, the 
maximum amount of assistance payable by 
the Administrator toward the purchase 
price of an automobile or other conveyance. 

The House recedes with an amendment in- 
creasing the maximum amount to $4,400. 

Extension of eligibility for adaptive 
equipment 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would further amend section 1902 to 
provide, effective October 1, 1981, a veteran 
(not already eligible for the section 1902 
automobile-purchase grant) who suffers 
from service-connected ankylosis of one or 
both knees, or one or both hips, with eligi- 
bility for such appropriate automobile 
adaptive equipment as is determined to be 
necessary to meet the applicable standards 
of licensure established by the State of the 
veteran's residence or as is determined nec- 
essary for the veteran's safe operation of 
the automobile. The Senate bill would also, 
effective October 1, 1981, make technical 
corrections in chapter 39. 

The House recedes. with an amendment 
that would require the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor to make a determination of the necessity 
for adaptive equipment in all cases. In con- 
nection with this provision, the Committees 
note the wide discrepancy between the cost 
estimates prepared by the VA and those 
prepared by the Congressional Budget 
Office. In light of this discrepancy, the 
Committees will monitor carefully the im- 
plementation of this provision and direct 
the VA to maintain for at least three years 
data on the costs arising as a result of the 
enactment of this provision, 

TITLE IV—LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 


Increase in maximum amounts of insurance 


Both the House amendment and H.R. 
3499 as passed by the Senate on June 16, 
1981, would amend chapter 19 of title 38, 
United States Code, to increase from 
$20,000 to $35,000 the maximum amount of 
Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance and Vet- 
eran’s Group Life Insurance that may be 
purchased. The House provision would be 
effective on October 1, 1981, or on the first 
day of the first month beginning more than 
60 days after the date of enactment, which- 
ever is the later; the Senate provision, on 
the first day of the first month which 
begins at least 60 days after the date of en- 
actment. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision made effective December 1, 1981. 
In connection with the compromise agree- 
ment provision extending the increased-in- 
surance opportunity to those who are mem- 
bers of the Retired Reserve of a uniformed 
service on the effective date, including those 
who, on that date, would upon application 
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be eligible for “assignment” to the Retired 
Reserve, the Committees note that the term 
“assignment” is intended to have the same 
meaning as the term “transfer” in section 
269(f) of title 10, United States Code, the 
provision relating to transfers to the Re- 
tired Service. 

The term “assignment” is used in the 
compromise agreement for purposes of con- 
sistency with the uses of the terms “as- 
signed” and “assignment” in the Retired 
Reserve context in other title 38 provisions 
(sections 765(5) and 767(a)), terms which 
the Committees understand are interpreted 
by the VA as having the same meaning as 
“transferred” and “transfer”. 

Collection of amounts for servicemen’s 
group life insurance program 

The House amendment, but not the 
Senate bill, would amend section 769 of title 
38 to require, effective on October 1, 1981, 
the Secretary of Defense to prescribe regu- 
lations to ensure timely collection of Serv- 
icemen’s Group Life Insurance premiums 
from reservists, 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on the date 
of enactment. 

Beneficiary’s right to elect one-sum payment 

The House amendment, but not the 
Senate bill, would amend chapter 19 of title 
38 to permit beneficiaries of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance and United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance policies to elect 
lump-sum payments of proceeds if the in- 
sured veteran did not specify a payment 
option. The House amendment, which 
would apply with respect to policies matur- 
ing after March 31, 1982, would further re- 
quire the VA to notify each individual in- 
sured under such policies of the amend- 
ments made by the provision and provide 
each such individual with the forms neces- 
sary for the election of a payment option. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
making the chapter 19 amendments applica- 
ble to policies maturing on or after October 
1, 1981, and deleting the requirement that 
the Administrator notify all insured veter- 
ans of the modification. However, the Com- 
mittees expect that the Administrator will, 
at the time of the next regular mailing to 
policyholders (generally, the annual premi- 
um notice) advise such veterans of this 
modification and their rights to specify a 
payment option in order to preclude, if they 
wish to do so, the availability of the lump- 
sum option to their beneficiaries. 

TITLE V—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOUSING 
BENEFITS 
Establishment of graduated payment plans 
in veterans’ administration loan guaranty 
program 

Both the Senate bill and H.R. 2039 as 
passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 
amend chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, to permit, effective October 1, 1981, 
the VA to guarantee graduated-payment 
mortgage loans. i 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision made effective on the date of en- 
actment. 

Increase in maximum amounts of specially 
adapted housing assistance 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 802 of title 38 to 
increase from $30,000 to $35,000, effective 
October 1, 1981, the maximum amount of 
assistance payable for specially adapted 
housing and to make a series of technical 
corrections. 

The House recedes with an amendment in- 
creasing the maximum amount to $32,500 
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and making the provision effective on the 
date of enactment. 


Extensions of maximum terms of 
guaranteed loans for mobile-home purchases 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1819(d) of title 
38 to conform, effective October 1, 1981, the 
maximum maturities for mobile home loans 
which may be guaranteed by the VA to the 
maximum maturities applicable as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, by virtue of the enactment of 
Public Law 97-35 (section 338(a)), in the 
case of FHA-insured loans for the purchase 
of manufactured housing. The applicable 
maximums would be as follows: 20 years in 
the case of loans for a single-wide home and 
for a single-wide home and a lot; 23 years 
for a double-wide home; and 25 years for a 
double-wide home and a lot. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on the date 
of enactment. 


Technical amendment 


The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1826 of title 38, 
effective on the date of enactment, to make 
a technical correction so as to conform the 
provisions of chapter 37, with respect to 
withholding of benefits in order to recoup 
debts arising as a result of loans made or 
guaranteed under that chapter, to the pro- 
visions of section 3114, relating to indebted- 
ness offsets, enacted by Public Law 96-466. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective on October 
17, 1980, the date of enactment of Public 
Law 96-466. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Veterans’ administration reorganizations 


The House amendment, but not the 
Senate bill, would amend section 210(b) of 
title 38, United States Code, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, to provide generally that no ex- 
ercise of the Administrator’s authority 
thereunder with respect to the consolida- 
tion, elimination, abolition, or redistribution 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘‘reorganization"’) 
of VA bureaus, agencies, offices, or activities 
shall be effective unless the Administrator 
has submitted a plan for the proposed reor- 
ganization to the Congress and, within sixty 
days thereafter, neither House of Congress 
adopts a resolution of disapproval. This re- 
quirement for Congressional opportunity to 
disapprove reorganizations would not apply 
to reorganizations that exist on the date of 
enactment or to any exercise of the section 
210(b) authority that involves less-than-10- 
percent reductions in any fiscal year in the 
number of full-time equivalent employees 
(FTEE’s) at any VA office or facility. In 
computing the sixty-day period for Congres- 
sional disapproval, periods of adjournment 
by either House of Congress of more than 
three days would not be counted. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
to section 210 of title 38 that would provide, 
instead of the Congressional-disapproval-op- 
portunity provisions, for advance notice to 
the Congress regarding certain reorganiza- 
tions. 

Under the compromise agreement, the Ad- 
ministrator’s exercise of the reorganization 
authority would, effective on the date of en- 
actment with respect to reorganizations not 
fully accomplished prior thereto, be condi- 
tioned in certain circumstances on the VA's 
following specific procedures. Thus, in any 
case in which the Administrator proposes a 
reorganization that would reduce by a speci- 
fied percentage of the level of full-time 
equivalent employees (FTEE's) permanent- 
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ly assigned to a specified facility or office, 
the Administrator would be required to 
submit to the Congress no later than the 
day on which the President submits the 
Budget of the United States Government 
for a fiscal year a detailed plan and timeta- 
ble for the proposed reorganization, and the 
Administrator would not be permitted to 
implement the planned reorganization 
before the first day (October 1) of that 
fiscal year. The requirement to follow this 
advance notification procedure would apply 
to any proposed reorganization that would, 
in any fiscal year after fiscal year 1982, 
reduce the number of FTEE’s permanently 
assigned to any VA facility or office that is 
either the permanent duty station for 25 or 
more employees or a freestanding outpa- 
tient clinic by either 10 percent or more or 
by a percentage that, when added to the 
percentage reduction resulting from a reor- 
ganization in the preceding fiscal year, is 15 
percent or more. 

Because the condition regarding advance 
notice to Congress could not be complied 
with regarding such an administrative reor- 
ganization, under this provision no such ad- 
ministrative reorganization could be under- 
taken in fiscal year 1982 (except, technical- 
ly, for one fully accomplished before the 
date of enactment). 

Thus, if an administrative reorganization 
were to involve an 8-percent reduction in, 
for example, fiscal year 1982, of the FTEE’s 
permanently assigned to such a VA facility 
or office and a 7-percent reduction in fiscal 
year 1983, the provision would apply with 
respect to the proposed reorganization for 
fiscal year 1983. If the reduction in the 
second year were 6.9 percent, however, the 
provision would not apply. 

Veterans’ Administration staffing levels 


The House amendment, but not the 


Senate bill, would repeal section 5010(a)(4) 
of title 38, effective October 1, 1981, relating 


to VA medical personnel staffing levels, and, 
at the same time, amend section 203 of title 
38 to add a new subsection (b) that would 
incorporate the provisions of section 
5010(a)(4), modified so as to encompass all 
VA personne! staffing levels. The effect of 
that modification would be to expand the 
scope of these provisions to include employ- 
ees paid under the VA’s general expenses 
and construction accounts. Present section 
5010(a)(4) requires that, after the enact- 
ment of each law making appropriations to 
the VA (including regular and supplemental 
appropriations laws and continuing resolu- 
tions, whether or not such laws contain ap- 
propriations for personnel purposes), the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget provide the VA with the authority, 
together with the funds needed to carry out 
such authority, to employ not less than the 
number of employees for which the Con- 
gress has appropriated funds in three 
named VA health-care accounts—medical 
care, medical and prosthetic research, and 
medical administration and miscellaneous 
operating expenses. That section further re- 
quires the Director of OMB, within speci- 
fied time periods, to certify to the appropri- 
ate committee of the Congress and to the 
Comptroller General that the personnel 
ceilings and funding have been provided to 
the VA and requires the Comptroller Gener- 
al to report to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress on the Director's certifica- 
tion. 

The compromise agreement does not add 
to the specification of the three listed ac- 
counts. However, it does contain provisions 
amending section 5010(a)(4) solely for the 
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purpose of clarifying that it applies to an 
appropriation law (such as a continuing res- 
olution) that provides funding for only part 
of a fiscal year and adding to section 5010(a) 
a new paragraph (5) to prohibit the use of 
funds appropriated for the VA healthcare 
accounts for—and to prohibit any VA em- 
ployees compensated from such funds from 
undertaking—the conduct of certain cost- 
comparison studies regarding the contract- 
ing-out of functions of the VA's Department 
of Medicine and Surgery (DM&sS). 

The clarification of section 5010(a)(4) is 
needed in light of the position taken by 
OMB (but not agreed to by the Committees) 
that the OMB Director's obligation under 
section 5010(a) to provide funded personnel 
ceiling applies only when funds have been 
appropriated for a full fiscal year for the 
VA health-care accounts involved and that 
the OMB Director thus has no obligation 
under sections 5010(a)(4) in connection with 
a continuing resolution expiring before the 
end of a fiscal year. 

The Committees stress that the only sub- 
Stantive change to present section 
5010(a)(4) being made by the provision in 
the compromise agreement is this one clari- 
fication respect to appropriations for less 
than a full fiscal year. 

The Committees also stress that the Di- 
rector of OMB's obligation set forth in sec- 
tion 5010(a)(4) to provide the “funded per- 
sonnel ceiling’ to the VA continues 
throughout the period for which particular 
funds are appropriated by the Congress and 
is not a one-time obligation that can be met 
and initial authorization to the agency to 
hire certain numbers of employees followed 
by a withdrawal, in whole or in part, of that 
authorization or by a limitation or restric- 
tion on the exercise of that authorization 
that would substantially interfere with the 
VA's employment of the personnel levels in- 
volved. 

With reference to the phrase “funded per- 
sonnel ceiling”, which is defined in present 
section 5010(a)(4)(D) to mean “not less than 
the number of employees for the employ- 
ment of which appropriations have been 
made for a particular fiscal year”, the Com- 
mittees note (as they did at the time that 
provision was added to title 38 by section 
301 of Public Law 96-151) their intent that, 
with respect to a particular appropriations 
Act, the staffing level that is to be provided 
to the VA by OMB is the particular staffing 
level for which appropriations have been 
unequivocally. identified in the legislative 
history of such Act (including the budget 
submissions for the appropriations account 
involved) as intended to support a specified 
employment level. In this regard, the Com- 
mittees were and are aware that the 
amounts identified for personnel costs in 
the legislative history of a regular appro- 
priations Act for the staffing levels involved 
generally are not sufficient to cover the 
costs of pay raises that are provided after 
the President's budget for the fiscal year in 
question is submitted. In this regard, it was 
and is the Committees’ intention that the 
funding needed for the increased personnel 
cost resulting from employment of. the in- 
tended personnel levels at the higher salary 
levels be taken from funds originally identi- 
fied for non-personnel costs, or pending the 
enactment of supplemental appropriations 
legislation, from funds that would otherwise 
be spent on personnel costs later in the 
fiscal year, or from a combination of such 
funds. 

In addition, although the compromise 
agreement does not expand the scope of the 
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provision in current law to add employment 
levels under the VA's general operating ex- 
penses (GOE) and construction accounts, 
the Committees will follow closely the use 
made of funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1982 for specified employment levels under 
those accounts and will (as indicated) re- ex- 
amine the need to expand the scope of sec- 
tion 5010(a)(4) in terms of experience with 
such employment levels. 

With respect to another matter regarding 
VA health-care appropriations and in con- 
nection with the agreement on the reorgani- 
zation provision—activities under Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-76 or 
otherwise in connection with the contract- 
ing-out (and studies of the feasibility of 
such contracting) of functions carried out 
by VA employees—the compromise agree- 
ment would prohibit the use of any funds 
appropriated for the VA's medical care ac- 
count, medical and prosthetic research ac- 
count, or medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses account for the 
purpose of conducting any studies compar- 
ing the cost of the VA itself performing var- 
ious functions in the VA’s Department of 
Medicine and Surgery (DM&S) with the 
cost of having such functions performed by 
private contractors—unless the funds in- 
volved have been specifically appropriated 
for that purpose. The compromise agree- 
ment would also prohibit any VA employees 
paid under those accounts from carrying 
out any activities in connection with such 
studies unless the funds had been specifical- 
ly appropriated for the conduct of the stud- 
ies. 

In this connection, the Committees note 
the plans currently underway in DM&S 
health-care facilities to implement Circular 
A-76, which prescribes policies for acquiring 
by contract commercial and industrial prod- 
ucts and services, including health services. 
Under Circular A-76, DM&S facilities are 
being required to conduct a vast number of 
studies, approximately 4,000, to evaluate the 
comparative costs of having various func- 
tions performed by private contractors 
rather than, as they are now, by VA em- 
ployees. The Committees are concerned 
about the conduct of these studies from 
three standpoints: First, the substantial 
costs involved (estimated as high as $29 mil- 
lion) must come from funds appropriated 
for the provision of health-care services; 
second, contracting out may prove to be 
counterproductive to the goal of good 
health care and not even to be cost-effective 
in the long run; and third, in light of the 
March 21, 1980, opinion of the VA General 
Counsel concluding that the contracting out 
of “basic medical care operations of DM&S 
cannot be justified legally,” serious 
doubt exists that many of the functions 
being examined for purposes of their being 
contracted can lawfully be performed by 
private contractors. Thus, in anticipation of 
further close scrutiny of the issues involved 
by both Committees, including oversight 
hearings beginning shortly, the Committees 
believe that no further steps should be 
taken to implement Circular A-76 cost-com- 
parison studies in VA health-care facilities 
unless the Congress has expressly decided 
to make funds available specifically for that 
particular purpose. 


Continued payment of pension to certain 
hospitalized veterans undergoing a pre- 
scribed program of rehabilitation 
Both the Senate bill and the House 

amendment would amend section 3203(a) of 

title 38 to provide that the non-service-con- 
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nected pension of certain hospitalized veter- 
ans would not be reduced during certain pe- 
riods of hospitalization. The Senate bill, ef- 
fective on the date of enactment, would pro- 
vide that, for the purposes of computing the 
length of the period of VA hospital or nurs- 
ing home care after which a veteran's non- 
service-connected pension is reduced, where 
the primary purpose of the care is the provi- 
sion of a prescribed program of rehabilita- 
tion services only periods of care that 
exceed 180 days within a 12-month period 
would be counted as time during which the 
veteran is being furnished hospital or nurs- 
ing home care. The House amendment, ef- 
fective October 1, 1981, would exempt non- 
service-connected blinded veterans from the 
reduction in pension provision if such veter- 
ans are enrolled in a VA blind rehabilitation 
program. 

The compromise agreement would provide 
that for the purpose of computing the 
length of hospital or nursing home care 
after which pension is reduced, a period of 
up to three additional calendar months 
would not be counted if the primary pur- 
pose of the care during that period is to fur- 
nish a prescribed program of rehabilitation 
services. The agreement would further au- 
thorize the Administrator to preclude pen- 
sion reduction for such additional months 
as are determined to be a period during 
which further rehabilitation services are 
needed and the primary purpose of the care 
continues to be rehabilitation. The provi- 
sion would be effective on the date of enact- 
ment and would apply with respect to veter- 
ans admitted to a VA hospital or nursing 
home on or after such date. 

The Committee wish to emphasize that 
any further exclusion of months from pen- 
sion reduction by the Administrator would 
be required to be based on individual deter- 
minations that the prolonged period of hos- 
pital or nursing home care is actually neces- 
sary for rehabilitation purposes. The Com- 
mittees intend that the authority to grant 
extensions be exercised cautiously so as to 
avoid any unnecessarily lengthy stays in 
hospitals or nursing homes. 

The Committees also note that the appli- 
cability of this provision for not counting 
certain periods of care when the primary 
purpose is rehabilitation does not depend 
upon the purpose for which the veteran was 
initially admitted. In those cases in which 
the veteran is initially admitted for acute 
care (or primarily for any other purpose 
than rehabilitation), the provision would 
become applicable at a later time when, 
during a continuous period of care, the pri- 
mary purpose of care becomes rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Committees further note that the 
provision has been made effective on the 
date of the enactment and applicable to vet- 
erans admitted to VA hospitals or nursing 
homes on or after such date in order to fa- 
cilitate implementation of it, but point out 
that with respect to veterans hospitalized 
prior to the effective date for other than re- 
habilitation purposes whose pensions have 
been reduced, and who are in need of a re- 
habilitation program, the VA could, as nec- 
essary to create motivation for their partici- 
pation in rehabilitation, discharge and read- 
mit them for rehabilitation purposes and 
thereby secure the benefit of this provision 
further. 

Headstones, markers, and memorial areas 

Both the Senate bill and H.R. 1714 as 
passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 
amend section 906 of title 38, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, to expand the Administrator's 
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authority to furnish headstones and mark- 
ers for placement in national cemeteries or 
local or private cemeteries in the cases of 
veterans whose remains have not been re- 
covered or identified or whose remains were 
buried at sea to permit the Administrator to 
furnish headstones or markers in such cases 
for placement in State cemeteries and to 
furnish them for placement in a cemetery in 
the cases of veterans whose remains were 
donated to science or were cremated and the 
ashes scattered. The House bill, but not the 
Senate bill, would provide that, in cases 
where no remains are interred, markers may 
also be furnished for placement in other ap- 
propriate locations as designated by the 
next of kin and approved by the Adminis- 
trator. The Senate provision would apply to 
deaths occurring at any time, and the House 
provision would apply to deaths occurring 
after December 7, 1941. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provisions effective on the date 
of enactment (and applicable to deaths oc- 
curring at anytime). 

Both the Senate bill and H.R. 1714 as 
passed by the House on June 2, 1981, would 
amend section 1003(a) of title 38, effective 
October 1, 1981, to expand the requirement 
that the Administrator set aside, when 
available, certain areas in national cemeter- 
ies for honorific purposes (specifically to 
honor the memories of members of the 
Armed Forces missing in action or whose re- 
mains have not been identified or recovered 
or have been buried at sea) to require that 
the Administrator also memorialize in that 
manner veterans (and members of the 
Armed Forces expressly in the House 
amendment) whose remains have been do- 
nated to science or cremated without inter- 
ment. The Senate provision would apply 
with respect to deaths occurring at any 
time, and the House provision would apply 
with respect to deaths occurring after De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision (including applicability to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces), effective on the 
date of enactment, and applicable with re- 
spect to deaths occurring before, on, or 
after such date. 

Minimum-service requirement 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment would incorporate in title 38 (as 
a new section 3103A under the Senate bill, 
and as a new subsection (f) of section 3103 
under the House amendment) a general 
two-year minimum-service requirement for 
VA-administered benefits eligibility (and, in 
the Senate bill only, other title 38 benefits 
eligibility) for persons who initially enter 
active duty on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this legislation. Thus, both the 
Senate and House provisions would, with re- 
spect to benefits administered by the VA 
(and, in the Senate bill, also with respect to 
other title 38 benefits), replace and modify 
the minimum-service requirement in section 
977 of title 10, which was added by section 
1002(a) of Public Law 96-342 (the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1981) 
and took effect on September 8, 1980, the 
date of that law’s enactment. The title 10 
provision applies to all federal benefits 
based on active-duty service but imposes a 
minimum-service requirement only with re- 
spect to enlisted personnel. Under both the 
Senate and House provisions, officers enter- 
ing active duty on or after the date of enact- 
ment would be subject to the title 38 re- 
quirement as well as enlisted personnel who 
entered after September 7, 1980; the mini- 
mum-service requirement would be made 
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applicable to commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service (PHS) and the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration (NOAA) who enter full-time duty on 
or after the date of enactment; the excep- 
tion in the title 10 provision for hardship 
discharges would be continued in title 38; 
and the exception in the title 10 provision 
for disability discharges would be continued 
in title 38 with a modification, effective (so 
as not to withdraw a benefit previously be- 
stowed) on the date of enactment, clarifying 
that this exception would apply only if the 
disability had been incurred in line of duty. 

In addition, both the House and Senate 
versions would provide an exception for vet- 
erans who have compensable disabilities. In 
contrast, a title 10 exception now applies to 
those who have a disability—whether or not 
compensable—that was incurred during the 
period of enlistment and not the result of 
intentional misconduct nor incurred during 
a period of unauthorized absence. By basing 
this exception on compensability, the 
Senate- and House-proposed title 38 provi- 
sions would restrict it so as to exclude (from 
the general exception for all benefits eligi- 
bility) those whose disabilities are so minor 
as to be non-compensable, but expand the 
exception to include those having disabil- 
ities that are incurred during an unauthor- 
ized absence but are nevertheless considered 
to have been incurred in line of duty under 
section 105(b)(1) of title 38 (and thus are, if 
of the required severity or type, compensa- 
ble) if the individual was not avoiding duty 
by deserting or taking an unauthorized ab- 
sence that materially interfered with the 
performance of military duties. The Senate 
version of this exception would apply retro- 
actively to all who initially enter active duty 
after September 7, 1980; the House version 
would apply only to those who enter active 
duty after the date of enactment. 

With respect to Servicemen’s Group Life 
Insurance (SGLI) benefits under chapter 19 
of title 38, which the VA had determined to 
be subject to the title 10 provision, the 
Senate bill would provide an exception, ret- 
roactive to September 7, 1980, for the pay- 
ment of SGLI proceeds, under section 
768(a)(1)(A) of title 38, which provides a 
120-day “grace” period (up to a one-year 
grace period for those who are totally dis- 
abled when discharged) following the date 
of discharge. The House amendment would 
(by virtue of including the minimum-service 
requirement provision in section 3103 of 
title 38, relating to bars to benefits, and 
under a VA determination that subsection 
(d) of that section provides an implied ex- 
ception to the bars for all contractual insur- 
ance programs) have the effect of providing 
a complete exception, effective with respect 
to those who enter active duty after the 
date of enactment, for SGLI and other 
chapter 19 insurance programs. 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would provide an exception, effective 
retroactively to September 7, 1980, for the 
provision of benefits for any service-con- 
nected disability, which would have the 
effect of authorizing the provision of bene- 
fits specifically for or in connection with 
service-connected but non-compensable dis- 
abilities (for example, certain outpatient 
dental care for recently discharged veterans, 
health care for the service-connected dis- 
abilities of certain former service members 
who have non-qualifying discharges, and 
beneficiary travel reimbursement in connec- 
tion with the provision of such care). Eligi- 
bility for a benefit specifically for or in con- 
nection with a service-connected disability 
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should not be confused with general bene- 
fits eligibility derived from the exception 
noted above for any veteran who has a com- 
pensable disability. 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would expressly: 

Preclude the provision of benefits to the 
survivors and dependents of veterans who 
initially enter active duty after September 
7, 1980, and would generally be ineligible for 
VA and title 38 benefits. 

Provide that, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, only the minimum-service 
requirements set forth in title 38 shall apply 
with respect to VA and title 38 benefits eli- 
gibility based on the service of a person who 
initially enters active duty after September 
T, 1980. 

Define the term benefits to include any 
right or privilege but not a refund of a par- 
ticipant’s unused contributions to the edu- 
cation benefits program under chapter 32, 
the Post-Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational 
Assistance program (VEAP). 

Provide that the measure would have no 
effect on the provision of benefits prior to 
October 1, 1981. 

The compromise agreement incorporates 
provisions derived, with certain modifica- 
tions, from both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment. Thus, the compromise 
agreement includes the Senate provision 
that would make title 38 the exclusive 
source of any minimum-service require- 
ments with respect to VA and title 38 bene- 
fits eligibility based on the service of those 
who initially enter active duty after Sep- 
tember 7, 1980. The compromise agreement 
generally impose a minimum-service re- 
quirement for such eligibility with respect 
to those who originally enlisted in a regular 
component of the Armed Forces after Sep- 
tember 7, 1980, and any other person, in- 
cluding officers and certain enlisted person- 
nel, who—without having previously com- 


pleted 23 months of continuous active duty 
or been discharged up to 90 days prior to 
the expiration of an enlistment under sec- 
tion 1171 of title 10 (convenience of the gov- 


ernment)—enters active duty (including 
full-time duty as a commissioned officer in 
PHS or NOAA) on or after the date of en- 
actment. 

By using the same language as currently 
appears in section 977 of title 10 to describe 
the individuals who would have entered 
active duty after September 7, 1980, and 
before the date of enactment (“any person 
who originally enlists in a regular compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces [after September 
7, 19807"), the Committees intend to ensure 
that the general scope of the minimum-serv- 
ice requirement is not expanded retroactive- 
ly to include any new categories of person- 
nel. Thus, with respect to the categories of 
personnel not covered by the title 10 provi- 
sion—commissioned officers of the Armed 
Forces, PHS, and NOAA and enlisted per- 
sonnel who had any service in a regular 
component of the Armed Forces before Sep- 
tember 7, 1980—the new title 38 minimum- 
service requirements would apply prospec- 
tively only, that is, it would apply only to 
those entering on active duty after the date 
of enactment. 

The Committees also note their agree- 
ment with the VA's interpretation with re- 
spect to the title 10 minimum-service re- 
quirement that, in the case of a person who 
signed a delayed-entry contract with one of 
the service branches prior to September 7, 
1980, and pursuant to that contract was as- 
signed to a reserve component until enter- 
ing on active duty after September 7, 1980, 
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the date on which that person “originally” 
enlisted in a “regular component” of the 
Armed Forces is the date on which he or 
she actually entered on active duty. As a 
consequence, these individuals have been 
considered by the VA to be within the scope 
of the title 10 provision, and the Commit- 
tees intend for that same interpretation to 
apply under the title 38 provision. 

With certain exceptions, the minimum- 
service requirement would be the shorter of 
24 months of continuous active duty or the 
full period for which the individual was 
called or ordered to active duty. (The latter 
alternative would apply in the event that 
the armed services choose to offer initial en- 
listment periods of less than two years; it 
would also apply to reservists who are or- 
dered to active duty for periods of less than 
two years.) 

With respect to determinations as to 
whether the minimum-service requirement 
has been fulfilled, the Committees note 
that, under VA regulations that are applied 
to existing minimum-service requirements 
(for example, the 180-day requirement for 
certain peacetime veterans’ eligibility for 
VA home loan guaranties), ce non-duty 
periods are excluded, such as time lost on 
absence without leave (without pay) or 
under arrest without acquittal. The Com- 
mittees intend that the same exclusions be 
applied under this new provision in comput- 
ing the total amount of time served, but do 
not intend that such an exclusion be consid- 
ered a break in service for purposes of deter- 
mining whether the individual’s service was 
continuous. 

The Committees note that the new title 
38 provision would preclude, with respect to 
VA and other title 38 benefits, future occur- 
rences of the anomalous situation (which 
can occur under the title 10 provision) 
whereby an individual would not be subject 
to the minimum-service requirement if he 
or she had already served any period of 
active duty prior to September 7, 1980, even 
though the period was less than two years. 
For example, an individual with a pre-Sep- 
tember 7, 1980, active-duty enlistment 
period of as little as one day who enters a 
subsequent period of active duty after Sep- 
tember 7, 1980, is not subject to the mini- 
mum-service requirement in the title 10 pro- 
vision. The compromise agreement would 
prevent such results with respect to those 
entering a period of active duty after the 
date of enactment, but would not take away 
any benefits eligibility that such persons 
may have by virtue of their prior service. 

The compromise agreement provides ex- 
ceptions to the minimum-service require- 
ment for: 

A person discharged under section 1171 
(discharges for the convenience of the gov- 
ernment up to 90 days prior to the expira- 
tion of an enlistment) or 1173 (hardship dis- 
charges for enlisted personnel who have de- 
pendents) of title 10. 

A person discharged for a disability in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty. The 
Committees note that, as a result of this 
modification (for purposes of title 38 and 
other VA benefits eligibility) of the title 10 
exception for disability discharges to in- 
clude a requirement that the disability in- 
volved be incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty, those who originally enlisted after 
September 7, 1980, and are discharged 
before the date of enactment because of dis- 
ability that the VA determines not to have 
been so incurred or aggravated would lose, 
as of the date of enactment, any general 
title 38 and VA benefits eligibility that they 
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had by virtue of the broader title 10 excep- 
tion. 

Moreover, the compromise agreement 
specifies that the general preclusion of ben- 
efits would not be applied to: 

A person who has a disability that the Ad- 
ministrator has determined to be compensa- 
ble. The Committees note that this excep- 
tion would be permanent and thus would 
not cease to apply if, following the Adminis- 
trator’s determination of compensability, 
the disability improved to the point of be- 
coming non-compensable. On the other 
hand, the Committees note that, as a result 
of this modification (for purposes of title 38 
and other VA benefits eligibility) of the title 
10 exception for certain persons who have 
disabilities that were incurred during serv- 
ice, an individual who originally enlisted 
after September 7, 1980, and was discharged 
before the date of enactment would lose, as 
of the date of enactment, any general title 
38 and VA benefits eligibility that they had 
by virtue of the title 10 exception as the 
result of a non-compensable disability. 

The provision of a benefit specifically for 
or in connection with a service-connected 
disability, condition, or death. The Commit- 
tees note that this exception is derived from 
the Senate bill with a modification to clari- 
fy that it applies (as intended by the Senate 
provision) to benefits provided on the basis 
of a service-connected death, for example, 
the service-connected burial benefit in sec- 
tion 907 of title 38. 

Any benefits under chapter 19 of title 38, 
relating to insurance. The compromise 
agreement would provide for the application 
of this exception (and the companion excep- 
tion noted below for survivors) retroactive 
to September 7, 1980, so as to ensure that 
no former servicemember (or survivor) loses 
any title 38 insurance benefits as the result 
of either the title 10 or this new title 38 
minimum-service requirement. 

The compromise agreement expressly pre- 
cludes, with certain exceptions, the provi- 
sion of VA and title 38 benefits to the survi- 
vors and dependents of veterans as to whom 
the new provision requires the denial of 
benefits. The exceptions to this preclusion 
are benefits under chapters 19 (insurance) 
and 37 (home loans). The Committees note 
that this provision would not provide an ex- 
ception to the preclusion of benefits for the 
survivors or dependents of a veteran in 
those cases where the veteran failed to ful- 
fill the minimum-service requirement and is 
thus eligible only for benefits for or in con- 
nection with a non-compensable disability 
or condition. 

The compromise agreement also defines 
the term “benefit” to include any right or 
privilege but not a refund of a participant's 
unused contributions under the education 
benefits program under chapter 323 (Post- 
Vietnam Era Veterans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Program (VEAP)). The Committees 
note that, although they intend the term 
“benefits” to be broadly construed so as to 
include all title 38 and VA benefits and serv- 
ices of value that are provided to veterans, 
survivors, and dependents, it is not the Com- 
mittees’ intention that this new subsection 
be construed as having any effect at all on 
any procedural rights, privileges, or oppor- 
tunities that are afforded in connection 
with any benefit—such as counseling serv- 
ices through which individuals are advised 
as to what, if any, benefits they may be eli- 
gible for and are assisted in making applica- 
tion for benefits, and rights in connection 
with the adjudication of claims for benefits. 
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In addition, the compromise agreement 
specifies that the new title 38 minimum- 
service requirement provision would not 
apply so as to withdraw entitlement to any 
benefit provided under law before the date 
of enactment and that, in the case of a 
person who received a certificate of eligibil- 
ity for a VA home-loan guaranty under 
chapter 37 of title 38 before the date of en- 
actment, he or she would continue thereaf- 
ter to be eligible for that benefit. With re- 
spect to the provision to continue the VA 
guaranty eligibility in cases in which the 
certificate has already been issued, the 
Committees note that they are advised by 
the VA that recovery of such certificates 
would be administratively infeasible and 
that the integrity of the guaranty program 
requires that they be given effect. 

Radiation literature review 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would require, effective on the date of 
enactment, the VA to conduct a review of 
the scientific and medical literature relating 
to the long-term health effects in humans 
of exposure to radiation from nuclear weap- 
ons tests and thereafter issue appropriate 
regulations for the resolution of claims 
based on such exposure. 

The Senate recedes. 

Chapter 35 delimiting period modification 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 2 of Public Law 
90-631 to provide, effective on the date of 
enactment, that in the case of a spouse of a 
veteran whose death occurred prior to De- 
cember 1, 1968 (the effective date of that 
law), but whose death was not determined 
to be service-connected until after such 
date, the spouse’s delimiting period for the 
use of VA educational assistance benefits 
would begin on the date on which the death 
was determined to be service connected. The 
Senate bill would also amend, effective on 
the date of enactment, the criteria, in sec- 
tion 1712(b) of title 38, relating to the meas- 
urement of delimiting periods for spouses 
and surviving spouses to codify the VA's in- 
terpretation that the 10-year delimiting pe- 
riods of certain surviving spouses are meas- 
ured from the date on which the Adminis- 
trator determines that the veteran died of a 
service-connected disability. 

The House recedes. 

Waiver of pro-rata refund policy 
requirement 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would amend section 1776 of title 38, 
effective on the date of enactment, to 
permit the Administrator to waive, in the 
case of a public institution of higher learn- 
ing that is a candidate for accreditation, the 
requirement that non-accredited institu- 
tions of higher learning maintain a pro-rata 
refund policy when the Administrator de- 
termines that the small amount of tuition, 
fees, and other charges at the institution 
make such a requirement an undue adminis- 
trative burden. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
clarifying the type of educational institu- 
tion that would be eligible for such a waiver. 

The Committees have become aware of in- 
stances where educational benefits have 
been denied solely because a veteran's 
courses, to be pursued at a newly estab- 
lished community college, were not yet ac- 
credited and the college lacked the requisite 
refund policy. In some of these cases, the in- 
stitutions involved were founded to meet 
the needs of their communities and were 
the only such institutions in the immediate 
vicinity. In such cases, although too new to 
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have obtained accreditation, the institution 
had acquired “candidate” status, reflecting 
the potential eventually to become fully ac- 
credited, and the tuition and fees charged 
were governed by a State law providing for 
modest rates, with no provision for refunds. 
The Committees note that adoption of a 
pro-rata refund policy by the concerned col- 
leges in such a situation would be unrealis- 
tic in terms of the small amounts of any re- 
funds involved. 

In the particular circumstances described 
above, the Committees believe that waiver 
of the pro-rata refund requirement would 
be merited. The Committees intend, howev- 
er, that the VA narrowly construe and apply 
this provision which has been carefully 
drawn to provide relief only where compli- 
ance with the pro-rata refund requirement 
would be unduly burdensome and unrealis- 
tic due to the disproportionate administra- 
tive costs of refunding nominal amounts. 
This should be balanced, however, with the 
continuing need to guard against abuse by 
those who would seek to take advantage of 
veterans receiving federal benefits. The 
Committees expect the VA to monitor close- 
ly any waivers granted, and act promptly 
against any discovered abuse. 

Hospital naming 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, would, effective on the date of enact- 
ment, name the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical Center in Reno, Nevada, the “Ioan- 
nis A. Lougaris VA Medical Center”. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would also, effective on the date of en- 
actment, name the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Medical Center in Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, the “Louis A. Johnson Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Center”. The com- 
mittees note that this proposal regarding 
the Clarksburg facility has been approved 
by the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee's 
Screening Group for naming of VA medical 
facilities as meeting all criteria under the 
House Committee’s guidelines on hospital 
namings: namely that the proposal is spon- 
sored by the entire State delegation in the 
House and is endorsed in writing by the 
State component of each of the Congres- 
sionally chartered veterans’ organizations, 
and generally, that the individual to be hon- 
ored is a deceased veteran of a period of war 
who completed at least 25 years of employ- 
ment in the Federal service or was the recip- 
ient of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

TITLE VII—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment make provision for the effective 
dates of the various provisions of the respec- 
tive bills. 

The compromise agreement provides that 
the provisions of titles I, II, and III would 
be effective on October 1, 1981, and, except 
as otherwise provided, the provisions of 
titles IV, V, and VI would be effective on 
the date of enactment; other provisions 
which would be effective on other specified 
dates or under specified circumstances are 
discussed elsewhere in this explanatory 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I am most pleased that agree- 
ment has been reached on a bill to 
provide cost-of-living increases to serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans, their 
dependents, and survivors. Adequate 
benefits for these individuals deserve 
to be the highest priority of the Con- 
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gress. S. 917 which is now under con- 
sideration carries out our obligation in 
this regard. 

The bill before us grants an average 
11.2-percent increase in compensation 
benefits. Larger than average in- 
creases go to the most severely dis- 
abled veterans. This is a proper 
method of payment which I endorse. 

The remainder of S. 917 is concerned 
with a number of needed revisions to 
existing law. All of the provisions of 
the bill have been carefully considered 
by committees of both Houses. Agree- 
ment has been achieved on a number 
of important matters. In addition to 
the well deserved cost-of-living in- 
crease for veterans, dependents and 
survivors, the bill provides for: 

First, technical correction of existing 
laws relating to benefits for children 
of deceased veterans. 

Second, an increase in automobile al- 
lowances for veterans who are service 
connected and who have amputations 
or who have lost the use of limbs. 

Third, payment for adaptive equip- 
ment for automobiles for service-con- 
nected veterans with certain severe 
disabilities. 

Fourth, increase in  servicemen’s 
group life insurance from $20,000 to 
$35,000—this was previously agreed to 
by the House in H.R. 3499. 

Fifth, beneficiaries receiving nation- 
al service life insurance proceeds in a 
lump sum when the insured had not so 
designated—this was previously agreed 
to by the House on September 21. 

Sixth, establishment of graduated 
payment plans in the VA loan guaran- 
tee program—this was previously 
agreed to by the House when it passed 
H.R. 2039 on June 2, 1981. 

Seventh, extension of maximum 
times of guaranteed loans for mobile 
home purchases, 

Eighth, notification to the Congress 
of proposed VA reorganization prior to 
their implementation—this is a modifi- 
cation of the language adopted by the 
House on September 21, 1981. 

Ninth, no activity in the VA medical 
program with respect to contracting 
out studies could occur out of current 
appropriated funds. Congress would 
have to appropriate for this purpose. 

Tenth, continuation of pension pay- 
ments to certain seriously disabled 
single veterans who are hospitalized 
and pursuing rehabilitation programs. 

Eleventh, furnishing headstones, 
and markers in those instances where 
deceased veterans’ remains were not 
recovered or whose remains were lost 
at sea or where such remains were do- 
nated to science—the House previously 
agreed to this provision in H.R. 1714 
which passed the House on June 2, 
1981. 

Twelfth, certain other technical 
amendments with respect to periods of 
active duty as those periods relate to 
receipt of VA benefits. 
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Thirteenth, the naming of two VA 
hospitals after two © distinguished 
Americans. The VA Medical Center in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., is named for the 
Honorable Louis A. Johnson, the 
former Secretary of Defense. The VA 
Medical Center in Reno, Nev., is 
named for the Honorable Ioannis A, 
Lougaris, a prominent Reno attorney 
who was the guiding force in establish- 
ing the Reno center. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill results from a 
lot of dedicated effort. Sonny MONT- 
GOMERY, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
deserves great credit for his work in 
arriving at necessary compromises. 
The gentleman from Texas Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, Jr. and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. CHALMERS WYLIE), also de- 
serve much credit as do all the mem- 
bers of the committee on both sides of 
the aisle who worked on the bill. They 
are all to be congratulated. 

This bill is within the guidelines 
given to our committee as to budget 
limitations. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
bill and I urge the support of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

tion of objection. 
è Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of Senate bill 
S. 917, as amended. I am delighted to 
note that the Senate amendments are 
almost identical to the House provi- 
sion that would provide a cost-of-living 
increase for our service-connected, dis- 
abled veterans and DIC for eligible 
beneficiaries. The amendments pro- 
vide an average 11.2 percent increase 
weighted heavily toward the more se- 
riously disabled service-connected vet- 
eran. I am glad the other body has rec- 
ognized the need to make certain that 
those veterans with severe service-con- 
nected disabilities are duly compen- 
sated. 

I shall not dwell on the specifies of 
the bill as they have already been laid 
out by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am 
pleased that we have increased the 
maximum insurance coverage for serv- 
icemen’s group life insurance and vet- 
erans’ group life insurance for active 
duty personnel and reservists. The 
maximum would be increased from 
$20,000 to $35,000. Mr. Speaker, this 
will be good news for the hundreds of 
thousands of servicemen and women 
who will benefit greatly by this action 
in the House. 

The proposed amendments would in- 
crease the automobile assistance al- 
lowance from $3,800 to $4,400. 

The amendments permit the VA to 
guarantee home loans with graduated 
payments. This would give the Veter- 
ans’ Administration an option so that 
a veteran could purchase a home that 
he otherwise would be unable to pur- 
chase. This provision is similar to a 
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measure which passed the House on 
June 2. 

The proposed amendments would 
also increase the specially adapted 
housing allowance from $30,000 to 
$32,500. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to point 
out two provisions of the proposed 
amendments that are extremely im- 
portant to me, and all veterans 
throughout the Nation. The proposed 
amendments contain a provision very 
similar to a provision in H.R. 2888 
which I introduced early this year. On 
March 10, the administration proposed 
a transfer and consolidation of loan 
guarantee and adjudication functions 
from the 58 VA regional offices to one 
centralized location. This would have 
involved a transfer of some 12,000 
people and a substantial reduction of 
personnel. The proposed plan would 
have required the agency to begin cut- 
ting back on personnel in the regional 
and outlying offices effective June 1 of 
this year so that by October 1 the full 
reduction would have occurred. This 
did not happen because of the strong 
leadership of the chairman of the full 
committee and others who joined with 
me in moving to stop such action. 
Agreement was reached with the 
Office of Management and Budget not 
to proceed until Congress decided 
whether the plan should take effect. 
The Appropriations Committee agreed 
with us and the funds were restored in 
the fiscal year 1982 VA appropriations 
bill. 

I am pleased to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the agreement we reached with 
the other body on this issue the au- 
thority which the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs now has with respect 
to any planned reorganization will be 
changed effective on the date of enact- 
ment of these amendments. From now 
on, any reorganization or transfer of 
functions that would result in a reduc- 
tion of personnel of more than 10 per- 
cent in a fiscal year or 15 percent in 
two consecutive years would first have 
to be submitted to the Congress. The 
Administrator would not be permitted 
to implement the planned reorganiza- 
tion or transfer of functions before 
the first day—October ł—in the 
budget year. This procedure would not 
effect any change in a permanent duty 
station where there are less than 25 
employees. It would, however, apply to 
all freestanding outpatient clinics. Mr. 
Speaker, the bottom line of this provi- 
sion is simply this. Before there can be 
a major reduction of personnel 
through the transfer of functions, or 
before there can be any closing of a 
VA medical facility or office, with few 
exceptions, such reduction or closure 
shall not take place until Congress has 
had an opportunity to review such 
plan. This will certainly assure proper 
oversight of such procedures before 
they can be carried out. 
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Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say how 
pleased I am to note that a provision 
of this measure would prohibit the use 
of medical care, medical and prosthet- 
ic research, and medical administra- 
tion and miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses funds from being used to carry 
out the so-called Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget circular A-76 provi- 
sions relating to the conduct of studies 
comparing the costs of various VA-per- 
formed functions in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery with the 
costs of having such functions per- 
formed by private contractors. Under 
current plans, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is faced with a personnel re- 
duction of some 22,000 people through 
these so-called contracting-out proce- 
dures. The full committee has sched- 
uled a hearing on October 20 to review 
this issue. As a result of those hear- 
ings we may take action to prohibit 
any contracting out where the quality 
of care would be affected to any 
degree. We are not taking any firm po- 
sition on the substantive issue here, 
but what we are saying is that if these 
studies to compare costs are to be con- 
ducted, funds must be appropriated 
for that purpose. We are telling the 
Office of Management and Budget 
that we are not going to allow VA to 
absorb these costs from funds that 
have been appropriated for patient 
care and other health-related activi- 
ties. I commend the distinguished 
chairman for working with the other 
body to reach agreement on this most 
important issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also glad that the 
Senate amendments being considered 
include a provision that was contained 
in H.R. 1714 as passed by the House 
on June 2. This bill was reported out 
of my subcommittee and would 
expand the Administrator’s authority 
to furnish headstones and markers for 
placement in national cemeteries, or 
local and private cemeteries, in the 
cases of veterans whose remains have 
not been recovered or identified or 
have been buried at sea. 

As I previously stated, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall not take the time of the House 
to go into the other provisions of the 
Senate amendments other than to say 
that I support them and urge my col- 
leagues to adopt them now so that this 
measure can be sent forward to the 
President and checks, reflecting the 
cost-of-living increase, can be mailed 
to veterans in November.e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks, and that all 
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Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the service-connected 
veterans’ cost-of-living increase. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
EXTENSION 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 3112) to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to extend certain 
provisions for an additional 10 years, 
to extend certain other provisions for 
an additional 7 years, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3112, with Mr. BOLLING in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. EDWARDS) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Hype) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Voting Rights 
Act extension as reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. As a member of the 
committee and cosponsor of the bill, I 
feel strongly that the act is one of the 
most effective and important civil 
rights laws ever passed. The hearing 
record clearly shows that the act re- 
mains vitally important to preserving 
the right to vote for those who have 
benefited from the act’s provisions 
since it was first adopted and to ex- 
tending that right to those who still 
are denied the full right to vote under 
the one-man, one-vote doctrine. I en- 
courage my colleagues to support the 
bill as reported and the President to 
sign it as soon as both Houses have 
acted. Quick, positive action will give a 
clear signal to the country that voting 
rights are and will continue to be one 
of our most cherished traditions and 
that the U.S. Government will contin- 
ue to back up that tradition with the 
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needed remedies extended in this bill 
to insure that all Americans do not in 
anyway have their constitutional right 
to vote diluted or jeopardized. 

We have come a long way in insuring 
freedom and opportunity for all Amer- 
ican citizens regardless of race, color, 
sex, national origin, or language, but 
in keeping with the Judeo-Christain 
maxim, “unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required,” 
we still have a lot of work to do. It is 
of vital importance to the future of 
our Government that those who have 
been disenfranchised for most of our 
short history continue to be quickly 
brought into our electoral system to 
participate fully. Only then will all 
Americans have an opportunity to de- 
termine who will make the critical 
local and national decisions facing 
each of us every day. 

The Subcommittee on Civil and Con- 
stitutional Rights found overwhelming 
evidence that the act is still needed. 
Unfortunately, there are areas of the 
country where individuals are still dis- 
criminated against. Voting districts are 
still drawn unfairly to dilute the 
strength of minority votes. And people 
are still faced with insurmountable 
language barriers that make voting 
impossible. The committee also recog- 
nized that there are covered areas 
where such an exemplary job in reme- 
dying past discriminatory practices 
exists that it has provided a reasona- 
ble mechanism for allowing them to 
bailout of the preclearance require- 
ments. If a jurisdiction can prove that 
it and all of the units of government 
within its territory have not discrimi- 
nated with respect to voting rights 
within the previous 10 years and can 
present objective evidence of the level 
of minority participation, it can and 
should be able to be exempted from 
that requirement of the act. This pro- 
vision, as drafted by the committee, is 
fair. But I do not want to see the 
House turn an escape hatch into a 
gaping hole that will weaken the act. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
that this bill is important not only to 
those vitally affected citizens, but also 
because it reinforces to the rest of the 
world our fundamental democratic 
principles. We cannot hope to be an 
example to other nations considering 
what type of government to imple- 
ment if we do not encourage and par- 
ticipate in the full practice of democ- 
racy at home. 

Again, I ask that we pass this bill as 
reported and get on with the work we 
need to be doing; that of securing the 
most fundamental of our political 
rights. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, this is 
indeed a historic day. I believe that 
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the matter that we are about to con- 
sider, the Voting Rights Act, and its 
extension, is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation to come 
before this body. I believe that it is 
well too, that we recognize the mem- 
bers of the committee who have delib- 
erated long and concientiously over 
this measure. Both the majority and 
the minority members have done the 
kind of job that reflects credit on the 
House of Representatives and with the 
same bipartisan spirit that gave birth 
to this legislation back in 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, I especially want to 
commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Mr. EDWARDS for his dili- 
gence, together with the ranking mi- 
nority member, Mr. HYDE. I know that 
there has been some areas of disagree- 
ment—not as to the need for this legis- 
lation, but rather the details by which 
we might arrive at a proposal which 
would meet the approval of all the 
Members of this House. I urge that 
while we do have those disagreements, 
we understand that the measure 
before us is one over and beyond per- 
sonal considerations, because it affects 
the commitment that we have made as 
a nation to all the people of this 
Nation, and of what we believe to be 
the highest tradition of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. Chairman, it has almost become 
a cliche to describe the Voting Rights 
Act as the most successful civil rights 
legislation ever enacted. If that de- 
scription is a cliche, it is also a truth 
with which no one can seriously quar- 
rel. Under this law, registration and 
voting by black and Hispanic citizens 
who had been deliberately denied 
these constitutional rights has risen 
dramatically. Under this law, the 
number of minority elected officials 
has increased substantially. 


Some might point to these successes 
and argue the protections of the law 
are no longer needed. But the exten- 
sive hearings by the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights convinced even those skeptics 
that continuance of the act, including 
preclearance, was absolutely vital. As a 
consequence, H.R. 3112 was reported 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary 
with the overwhelming bipartisan sup- 
port that the Voting Rights Act has 
traditionally received. 


In the course of our deliberations, 
the need to extend the preclearance 
requirement became overwhelmingly 
evident. Whether certain of those who 
write election laws possess a higher 
gift of imagination than others of us, I 
do not know. But time and again we 
were told by witnesses of ingenious 
schemes designed to deny citizens 
their right to vote or to dilute the 
strength of their ballots. The list of 
ploys—dual registration, reregistra- 
tion, gerrymandering, at-large elec- 
tions, annexations, intimidation, in- 
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convenience, to name a few—is limited 
only by the imagination. Without pre- 
clearance these jurisdictions would 
again find ways to discriminate 
against minority voters. 

As originally introduced, this legisla- 
tion called for a simple extension of 
the 1965 preclearance section of the 
law. But during our proceedings it also 
became clear that fairness dictated 
that an avenue to excape the preclear- 
ance requirement should be afforded 
those jurisdictions that have had a 
history of complying with the law. 
Therefore, a bipartisan bailout provi- 
sion was adopted by the committee. 

As amended, the bill extends exist- 
ing preclearance provisions through 
August 5, 1984. These require that 
State and local governments that have 
a history of voting discrimination get 
the approval of the Justice Depart- 
ment or the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia for any proposed 
changes in election laws. The bailout 
amendment would permit jurisdictions 
to escape preclearance after August 5, 
1984, if they can prove to the D.C. 
court that for the preceding 10 years 
they had not engaged in illegal acts, 
that there had been no objection by 
the Justice Department or the court 
to their proposed changes, that no 
Federal examiners had been assigned 
to register voters or enforce election 
laws, and that they had made con- 
structive efforts to eliminate harass- 
ment of minority voters and increase 
their opportunities for convenient reg- 
istration and voting. Areas removed 
from preclearance could be brought 
back into coverage if they should 
engage in voting discrimination in the 
10 years after exemption is approved. 

Two other revisions of the act are 
also proposed in H.R. 3112. 

The first one would amend section 2 
so that plaintiffs in voting rights suits 
would have to prove that actions by 
State and local governments had re- 
sulted in voting discrimination regard- 
less of the jurisdictions’ intent. This 
amendment would restore the law to 
where it was before the Supreme 
Court ruling last year in City of 
Mobile against Bolden. That decision 
suggested that specific proof of dis- 
criminatory purpose was required for 
a voting suit to be successful. Legisla- 
tive history shows that Congress in- 
tended that proof could rest on either 
discriminatory result or purpose. 

The second revision would continue 
for 7 years the requirement that 
voting assistance be provided in lan- 
guages other than English when there 
is a substantial number of citizens who 
could not vote effectively without 
such help. These bilingual provisions 
are to expire in 1985. It is logical to 
put them on the same timetable as 
other special sections of the act. 

In our debate on H.R. 3112 we will 
hear expressions of honest disagree- 
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ment over the scope of the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Some, for instance, might contend 
that the preclearance procedure 
should be applied nationwide, This is 
both impractical and unnecessary: Im- 
practical because it would create an 
impossible burden on the Justice De- 
partment and unnecessary because the 
act is already national in scope, as 
recent events in New York City dem- 
onstrated. The act bans discrimination 
across the land. Section 5, the pre- 
clearance provision that insures citi- 
zens are not disenfranchised, now ap- 
plies to 24 States or parts of States in 
all sections of the country in which 
voting discrimination has been proved. 
There is no need for clearance in other 
jurisdictions. 

Others will argue that the bailout 
provision is too demanding, distrustful 
of the Federal judiciary system, and 
that bailout could be blocked by frivo- 
lous suits. 

Yes; the bailout standards that must 
be met are demanding—they should 
be. But they are also reasonable, and 
they provide incentive and opportuni- 
ty for jurisdictions to comply with the 
law and escape preclearance. The 
change acknowledges that escape is 
virtually impossible under current law. 

With regard to bailout jurisdiction, 
it is logical that it should rest with the 
D.C. court. This process will insure 
uniformity of application of the bail- 
out standards. Such consistency is es- 


sential to fair and equal administra- 
tion of the act. 


To alleviate apprehension about friv- 
olous suits, the committee will offer an 
amendment that would prohibit con- 
Sideration of a bailout effort only 
when a discrimination suit being liti- 
gated was filed before application for 
bailout. Suits filed after the applica- 
tion would not block final judgment 
on that application. However, adverse 
findings in suits after bailout approval 
would bring the jurisdiction back 
under the act’s coverage. 

Finally, on the matter of the bilin- 
gual provisions, I will say only that I 
am firmly convinced that it makes 
sense to act now so that we do not 
have to reopen the issue a few years 
hence. I am also convinced these pro- 
visions are necessary if we are to help 
our citizens who do not speak English 
to exercise effectively their right to 
participate in our political process. 

I am confident that after these 
issues are thoroughly debated and our 
disagreements thoughtfully aired, 
H.R. 3112, as reported by the commit- 
tee and with our proposed amend- 
ment, will again achieve broad biparti- 
san support. 

This legislation is reasonable, and it 
is right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Ropino) has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to take issue with the gentle- 
man’s statement that the revisions of 
section 2 would restore the law to 
what it was before the Supreme Court 
made the decision on voting. 

Actually, of course, what it would do 
is restore the law to what the gentle- 
man thought the law was. The Su- 
preme Court in fact has to make its 
decision and has to interpret section 2, 
and what the gentleman is asking us 
to do with the changes in section 2 is 
to overturn the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on voting and make proportional 
representation an index of discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would remind the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BUTLER) that all we had to 
do was look at the legislative history 
as to what the Congress had intended, 
and I am sure we would find that the 
legislative history would support the 
position I am now stating, so I believe 
the gentleman is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me ask the gentleman, is it 
not correct that section 2 of the bill 
before the committee today explicitly 
states that proportional representa- 
tion is not to be considered in inter- 
preting the section? 

Mr. RODINO. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
RODINO) has expired. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
3112, legislation to extend the Voting 
Rights. Act of 1965, for another 10 
years. 

The Voting Rights Act has been her- 
alded as the most successful piece of 
civil rights legislation ever enacted by 
the Congress of the United States. Its 
passage in 1965 ended over 100 years 
of congressional and judicial attempts 
aimed at protecting the constitutional 
right to vote. 
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Besides extending the act until 1992, 
H.R. 3112 accomplishes three other 
major objectives. 

First, it clarifies section 2 of the act 
by prohibiting any voting qualifica- 
tion, prerequisites, standard, practice, 
or procedure which results in discrimi- 
nation. Section 2 would be violated if 
this alleged unlawful conduct has the 
effect or impact of discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or membership 
in a language minority group. The 
amendment does not create a right to 
proportional representation. 

Second, the language assistance pro- 
visions are extended until 1992. Other- 
wise, they would expire in 1985. These 
provisions are necessary to guarantee 
language assistance in the electoral 
process for the integration of language 
minority citizens into the political 
mainstream. 

Finally, H.R. 3112 provides for a 
workable provision which allows fully 
covered States and their political sub- 
divisions to initiate declaratory action 
in order not to be required by the pre- 
clearance provisions of section 5. This 
bailout provision, fashioned by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ep- 
WARDS), the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FisH) and myself, for the first 
time provides an incentive for covered 
jurisdictions to take affirmative steps 
toward assuring nondiscrimination in 
voting. It has been argued it is unrea- 
sonable to require all political subdivi- 
sions to be clear before allowing the 
whole State to bail out. However, an 
examination of the various statutes of 
the fully covered jurisdictions shows 
that the home rule provision for coun- 
ties is weak. This means that with the 
exception of Louisiana, there is sub- 
stantial control by the State over the 
affairs of its subdivisions. I believe 
that once a State is forced to closely 
monitor its political subdivisions, it 
will do a better job of insuring that 
discriminatory voting practices at the 
county and parish levers do not occur. 
In some instance, the State itself does 
not have a good record. 

For example, from January 1, 1975, 
through June 30, 1981, there were over 
225 objections made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against various dis- 
criminatory voting practices in fully 
covered jurisdictions. In the case of 
Texas, which recently repealed its 
home rule statute, the Department of 
Justice has issued over 85 objections. 
In the case of Mississippi, which has a 
weak home rule statute, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has issued over 30 ob- 
jections. In both States, several objec- 
tions were made against voting prac- 
tices initiated against the State itself. 
The bailout provisions in H.R. 3112 
will have a dual effect; an incentive is 
created for the State to clean up its 
act, while at the same time, forces it to 
monitor the activities of its local sub- 
divisions. If not, then the counties and 
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parishes will still be permitted to bail 
out from the provisions of section 5. 

The argument has been advanced 
that all the local subdivisions will have 
to bail out before a State can become 
eligible. This is simply a misstatement 
of the truth. The committee report ex- 
plicitly states: “It should be noted that 
for State or political subdivision to 
qualify for bailout, all of the units of 
Government within that State or po- 
litical subdivision must meet the bail- 
out criteria.” Dual filing by the coun- 
ties and States will not occur. 

A further criticism has been levied 
against yet another one of the stand- 
ards which provides for the delay of a 
bailout petition if a voting rights suit 
is pending. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Epwarps) will offer an 
amendment that will not allow for 
consideration of lawsuits filed after 
the bailout application is made. How- 
ever, lawsuits filed before the bailout 
application is made will still be consid- 
ered. This is only fair. Such a lawsuit 
raises a substantial question of wheth- 
er the jurisdiction is in compliance 
with the voting rights laws. Concerns 
about frivolous lawsuits being filed are 
unwarranted. There are provisions in- 
cluding assessing costs and attorney's 
fees against plaintiffs and their attor- 
neys. If such a suit is filed, it can be 
dismissed even before it reaches the 
court docket. 

A final essential element of the com- 
promise is that a bailout judgment will 
await a final judgment in any pending 
voting discrimination suit. The inter- 
ests of judicial economy dictate that 
pending suits alleging denials of voting 
rights be adjudicated before a court 
determines the merits of a bailout suit. 
Provisions in current law deter the 
filing of nonmeritorious suits, which, 
in any event, will be disposed of quick- 
ly. Consent decrees under this section 
are treated the same as final judg- 
ments as a bar to bailout. Traditional- 
ly such decrees are treated as the 
functional equivalent of final judg- 
ments. 

In conclusion, H.R. 3112 is a fair pro- 
posal. It provides reasonable, but 
tough, standards to guard against 
voting discrimination. It should be 
adopted intact. Any efforts to dilute 
the effectiveness of the Voting Rights 
Act should be defeated. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are bringing to 
the House of Representatives a very 
good bill today. 

The subcommittee members, both 
the minority and the majority, and 
certainly the staffs on both sides of 
the aisle worked hard and long on this 
legislation, and we all owe them our 
thanks. We owe our thanks also to the 
many thousands of people and organi- 
zations throughout the United States 
who have shown such overwhelming 
support for this bill and for the con- 
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cept of voting registration protection. 
Indeed I think it is very much to the 
credit of our country that we have this 
widespread support for the extension 
of the Voting Rights Act on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Mr. Chairman, my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Roprno) and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER), have explained the three major 
changes in the bill, so I will only go 
into them very briefly. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, as an 
early cosponsor of the Voting Rights 
Act extension, I would like to strongly 
urge all of my colleagues here in the 
House to support this legislation as a 
reaffirmation of our commitment to 
the importance of the right to vote for 
all of our citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, less than 2 years 
after its proposal in the wake of per- 
haps our greatest national tragedy— 
the Civil War—the 15th amendment to 
our Constitution was ratified. That 
amendment to the Constitution guar- 
antees that voting rights for all of our 
citizens shall not be denied or 
abridged by any State. 

Within 1 year after the adoption of 
the 15th amendment, some three 
quarters of a million black citizens reg- 
istered to vote. It seemed that our 
young Nation had learned the painful 
lessons associated with treating a 
people as second-class citizens. 

In the late 1800's, Congress repealed 
portions of the Reconstruction Acts 
and placed elections in the hands of 
the States as Federal occupational 
troops began to withdraw. By the 
1930's however, it was becoming more 
and more evident that since the dis- 
mantling of the Reconstruction Acts, 
certain States were going back to their 
old ways and denying voting rights to 
black citizens. 

Once again, the Federal Govern- 
ment had to get back in the business 
of protecting voting rights. In 1939, 
the civil rights section of the Justice 
Department was created; in the for- 
ties, various court cases reaffirmed the 
importance of our most sacred right. 
By the 1950’s, the Civil Rights Move- 
ment was growing rapidly, and the 
Nation was exposed to the need for 
legislative action to protect voting 
rights. 

Under section 2 of the 15th amend- 
ment, Congress has the power to en- 
force that amendment through appro- 
priate legislation. Thus, the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 
were adopted by Congress as steps 
toward strengthening the enforcement 
of voting rights. 
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Unfortunately these acts, while con- 
structive and well-intentioned, were 
not enough, Speaking of those three 
acts as alternatives to judicial solu- 
tions to the problem, President John- 
son's former Attorney General said, 
“We have seen the alternative tar- 
nished by evasion, obstruction, delay, 
and disrespect.” 

In response, Congress passed the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 to provide 
for timely review and relief of 15th 
amendment violations. Since the pas- 
sage of that necessary and historic leg- 
islation, Congress has seen fit to pass 
amendments to the act in order to 
insure that barriers to minority voter 
participation do not arise, either in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. 

Today, although much progress has 
been made, the record shows that it is 
again necessary to reaffirm the impor- 
tance of protecting the rights for all 
guaranteed under the 15th amend- 
ment. I do not like to stand on the 
House floor today and say that the 
most progressive nation on Earth is 
still a little slow in learning that 
voting rights for all of our citizens is 
vitally important to making our 
system of government work. I do not 
like having to again see the power of 
the Federal Government asserted to 
insure a right which should have long 
ago been insured at a local level. But I 
believe strongly enough in the necessi- 
ty of this effort that I put my name 
on this legislation as a cosponsor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I say 
to my colleagues that we are not talk- 
ing today of a partisan issue or a phil- 
osophical issue. We are talking about a 
simple but important basic right 
which underpins our system of govern- 
ment, and a right in which all of us 
presumably believe or we would not be 
serving in this body. I urge my fellow 
Members in the House to support this 
bill. Thank you. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
RICHMOND). 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my strong support for 
H.R. 3112, the Voting Rights Act ex- 
tension. 

The Voting Rights Act represented a 
critical milestone in this Nation's 
effort to guarantee that all citizens 
could exercise their most sacred con- 
stitutional right, the right to vote. As 
a result of the requirements of the 
Voting Rights Act, tremendous 
progress has been made in improving 
minority access to the political proc- 
ess. 

Some of my colleagues have argued 
that the preclearance provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act are unfair, because 
they impose the most stringent re- 
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quirements of the act on selected ju- 
risdictions, rather than on the Nation 
as a whole. However, I am sure my col- 
leagues recall that these preclearance 
provisions were enacted specifically to 
insure strict enforcement procedures 
in those jurisdictions, both Northern 
and Southern, which were engaged in 
discriminatory voting practices at the 
time the Voting Rights Act was 
passed. 

In order to insure equitable treat- 
ment of all areas, H.R. 3112 would 
permit jurisdictions covered by the 
preclearance requirements to bailout 
of coverage if they prove a clean 
record on voting rights for 10 years. 
During the course of its current review 
of Government. regulations, the 
Reagan administration has endorsed 
the concept of concentrating enforce- 
ment efforts on areas with a history of 
violations, and I believe H.R. 3112 
takes a fair approach to this issue. 

The Voting Rights Act has led to 
tremendous improvements in the 
number of minority citizens who regis- 
ter, vote, and are elected to public 
office. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
progress must still be made before we 
can truly claim that the laws protect 
all citizens equally. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, in its recently published report 
on the Voting Rights Act, cites numer- 
ous examples of voting discrimination 
that are still occurring. Between 1975 
and 1980, the Justice Department ob- 
jected to 700 proposed changes sub- 
mitted by jurisdictions covered under 
the preclearance provisions of the act. 
Thus, while much has been accom- 
plished, it would be wishful thinking 
to believe that in 16 short years, the 
battle to end voting discrimination has 
been won. 

We will not have fulfilled the man- 
date of our Constitution until all citi- 
zens participate fully in the election 
process. We must maintain and en- 
force the strongest possible voting 
rights safeguards and I urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 3112 and to 
reject any amendments that would 
weaken or undercut this monumental 
civil rights legislation. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill we bring to the 
House today is a good bill; it is a fair 
bill. It is a more liberal bill than the 
present law, in that it will provide in- 
centives for covered jurisdictions to 
improve access for minorities to regis- 
ter, vote and be elected to public 
office. When this bill is enacted, we 
will be able to look back upon our 
work here in the House of Representa- 
tives with great pride. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Of 
course I yield to my friend from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BUTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would like to con- 
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gratulate him for his leadership on 
this legislation in this field. In this 
particular instance, of course, we 
think the gentleman has overshot a 
little bit. But during the course of 
time we will develop the areas of dis- 
agreement during the debate. 

I have in my hands a “Dear Col- 
league” from the gentleman of Sep- 
tember 30. There are several state- 
ments in there that I would like to ask 
the gentleman about. 

One part says each amendment to be 
offered by the Republicans would do 
serious damage to the bill. I think the 
gentleman would concede that that is 
premature since the gentleman has 
not yet reviewed the amendments 
which the Republicans would offer. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It is 
the opinion of the majority that all of 
the amendments that we know about 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER) and others 
will do damage to the bill, and we are 
going to resist them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I appreciate that. I 
think, however, if the gentleman 
would ask his staff to review some of 
them with us we could find some im- 
perfections in the bill. 

In the gentleman’s “Dear Colleague” 
of September 30 it states: 

Our calculations indicate of the 800-plus 
jurisdictions now required to preclear voting 
law changes, approximately 25 percent 
could be eligible for bailout by 1984. 


I wish the gentleman would share 
with us the source of that information 
and give us an opportunity to review it 
because I have serious doubts about 
the accuracy of it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
estimates we have have been worked 
out with great care by individuals and 
organizations who work in the voting 
rights field. Indeed, some of the esti- 
mates and some of those statistics 
came from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there a document 
that we could review rather than take 
the gentleman's time? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes. I 
have a chart which I will be happy to 
provide to the gentleman. 

For example, the State of Alabama 
has 67 counties covered by the Voting 
Rights Act. Only three, however, have 
had voting rights judgments. Sixteen 
have had a section 5 objection filed. 
Eleven have had Federal examiners. 
According to these figures approxi- 
mately 55 percent of the counties in 
Alabama will have no disqualifying 
factors when the new bailout formula 
becomes effective and would be eligi- 
ble at least to file a bailout suit. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman 
identify the instrument that he: is 
reading from, the document he is read- 
ing from, so that we could examine it 
ourselves? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It was 
prepared by an outside organization 
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active in the voting rights field. I will 
be happy to give the gentleman a 
copy. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have been provid- 
ed a copy of the briefing book pre- 
pared by the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights, and that may be the 
gentleman's source. But a footnote on 
page 7 says: 

It is impossible to tell precisely which 
counties would be able to bail out because 
the necessary information would not come 
until the bailout suit. 

Than it goes on to say: 

The best estimate is approximately 25 per- 
cent of the covered counties would be eligi- 
ble to bail out in 1984 on the basis of their 
past records, and assuming that they elimi- 
nate discriminatory mechanisms. 

Is this the source? Is this the best 
evidence we have of what the States 
could do? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. We 
have worked very hard at getting vol- 
unteer attorneys, and in consultation 
with the Department of Justice, to get 
the very best information we can on 
the subject. These figures are, of 
course, estimates; this is the best in- 
formation we have and we believe that 
it is accurate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the gentleman’s 
hearings produce any information in 
this area? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Our 
hearings did not cover these particular 
statistics, no. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘As a matter of fact, 
the bailout did not come to us through 
the subcommittee route. It was 
brought before the committee without 
any discussion or hearings in the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, or any effort 
to develop this sort of information. Is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That 
is not accurate. The bailout provision 
was worked out over many months of 
consultation between the members of 
the subcommittee and with other 
people. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, many times we are 
asked, especially at home, why get 
into politics. The pay is not all that 
good, the hours are terrible, your mo- 
tives and integrity are often ques- 
tioned. Certainly your commonsense is 
an issue. 

But issues like the Voting Rights Act 
provide a great answer, because this 
bill is so important, and to have an op- 
portunity to be a part of shaping legis- 
lation that does touch the lives of so 
many people is, indeed, the major 
reward for serving as an elected offi- 
cial. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes years ago 
said: 

A man must take part in the actions and 
passions of his time at peril of being judged 
not to have lived. 

Certainly those of us who have im- 
mersed ourselves in this Voting Rights 
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Act legislation have taken part indeed 
in action and much passion. But it is 
an honor to have been associated with 
this legislation and with so many 
people who have poured their energies 
their good will and their hearts into 
trying to accomplish something to 
make the electoral process more open 
and more available to everyone in the 
United States. 

I would certainly not want to forgo 
the opportunity to say that while we 
legislators have the opportunity to 
debate, the shaping of this legislation 
is every bit the work of some very 
dedicated staff. They deserve acco- 
lades for the work they have done. 
They have been professional. They 
have been selfless, and they have been 
superb. I speak certainly of Alan 
Parker. I speak of Catherine A. Leroy. 
I speak of Ivy Davis. And I speak of 
Helen Gonzales of the majority staff. 
They have been superb and of im- 
mense assistance. 

I must speak, of course, of Tom 
Boyd of the minority staff who has 
just done a herculean job helping ev- 
eryone on the subcommittee, particu- 
larly on the minority side. 

It is important to mention the chief 
sponsor, Chairman Roprno, whose fa- 
therly advice and shepherding of this 
bill has undergone a few tempests but, 
nevertheless, has been excellent. Don 
Epwarps is a gentleman. He is indeed 
a scholar and the ideal person to have 
guided this legislation. HAROLD WASH- 
INGTON has been very faithful in at- 
tending the committee hearings and 
has made an immense contribution to 
this legislation. WALTER FaAUNTROY and 
JOHN Conyers, along with HAROLD 
spent long hours with me, educating 
me and negotiating with me in an at- 
tempt to work an agreement out. That 
it failed is no fault of their own. 

Dan LUNGREN, my colleague on the 
subcommittee, has been a tower of 
strength and commitment and dedica- 
tion and he deserves great credit. 
CALDWELL BUTLER, it does not take 
much insight to know that he is pas- 
sionately committed to minority rights 
and to making them a reality. Last, I 
thank Tom RAILSBACK, who joined us 
in working on this, and CARROLL CAMP- 
BELL. I would like to pay tribute to 
them before I launch into the therapy 
of explaining my views on this bill. 

The 15th amendment, the 15th 
amendment in our Constitution is per- 
haps the most important statement of 
political principle on the planet. It 
guarantees everybody, no matter what 
their race, what their color, the right 
to vote. 

I suggest that the right of free 
speech is secondary to the right to 
vote. It does not do one much good if 
one can speak his mind, speak his 
piece, assemble peaceably, if one 
cannot implement his views by voting 
for them. Anything that obstructs 
that right to vote is wrong, it is im- 
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proper, it ought to be illegal, unconsti- 
tutional, and so it is. 

So we are here today to try to make 
that mandate in the 15th amendment, 
which was so painfully and, I may say, 
bloodily attained, enforceable and a 
reality for everybody. 

I approached this problem distaste- 
ful of the administrative preclearance 
process. Frankly, important rights, es- 
pecially voting, when it comes to being 
a part of the electoral process, ought 
to be protected in a court where you 
have the rules of evidence, where you 
have presumptions, where you have a 
judge who is going to give equal time 
to both sides, and where you can even 
have a jury of your peers. That is the 
ideal situation and that was my initial 
approach to providing remedies for 
voting rights abuses that exist. Let us 
repair to the courts rather than some 
assistant. attorney general sitting 
behind a metal desk in the Justice De- 
partment. Administrative preclearance 
is much too summary, it is much too 
susceptible of politicization. The 
courts are the great bulwark and pro- 
tectors of people’s rights. 

That is all true, but when you get 
into the election process you do not 
have time for the interminable delays 
that are inherent in the court process. 
Elections come and go. Reapportion- 
ments come and go. Registrations 
come and go. So the court is just inef- 
fective in enforcing these important 
constitutional rights. 

That realization came to me after 
the hearings in Washington, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Austin, Tex., so re- 
luctantly I abandoned my preference 
for the remedy of going to court to 
correct these abuses and recognized 
the practicality, the indispenability of 
the preclearance provision. 

So what do we do? We recognize the 
need for preclearance as a process, and 
we acknowledge from the hearings 
that although the South and the rest 
of the country has made enormous 
strides, heroic strides in opening up 
the process to minorities, there is a 
long way to go yet. We are indeed but 
halfway up the mountain. 

We heard tales of abuses in areas 
where polling booths are not available, 
where reregistration is demanded, but 
the registration offices are open from 
4 to 9, 1 day a week, and all sorts of 
subtle and not-so-subtle deprivations 
of people’s right to vote. 

So this legislation is needed and it 
ought to be continued. But I suggest 
to my colleagues simple justice de- 
mands that it be evenhanded and that 
we recognize in the old Confederacy 
and in other parts of the country that 
are under this preclearance provision, 
which admittedly is an extreme 
remedy for an extreme situation, rec- 
ognize good faith compliance and pro- 
vide a method that is doable, that is 
achievable, that is workable for these 
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jurisdictions, whether they be States 
or whether they be counties or parish- 
es, to emancipate themselves from the 
stigma, from the burden of having to 
get permission from Washington every 
time they changed their election laws. 

So that was our aim. That was our 
goal, to fashion a tough, difficult, but 
nonetheless. workable and balanced 
bailout provision for those areas that 
did live up to the law, both the letter 
and the spirit. 

Let us look at the bailout. This is 
the device by which the South is to be 
permitted to rejoin the Union on a 
parity with the rest of the country. Is 
it fair? Is it achievable? 

Conceptually, this bailout is a good, 
fair bailout. What are some of the 
tradeoffs? My colleagues will recall 
that Chairman Roprno introduced a 
bill which extended the pre-clearance 
section for 10 years. One trade-off was, 
and it was my idea, let us make pre- 
clearance permanent. 
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Let us make it permanent. Why 10 
years? Why 5 years? Why 7 years? Let 
us make it a permanent part of the 
law because where voting rights 
abuses exist, they should be corrected. 
But the tradeoff for making pre-clear- 
ance permanent was construction of a 
bailout where a jurisdiction could 
emanicipate itself, could get out from 
under, if it lived up to the letter of the 
law and the spirit of the law, even 
went beyond the law. So that is what 
we tried to do. 

We hoped for an ecumenical bailout 
because attitudes are as important as 
the letter of the law. Attitudes have 
got to change, so people recognize the 
need, not just to obey the law, but to 
open up the process. Our concepts and 
the Republican concepts for bailout 
were, no test or device for 10 years. 
Every submission timely made, every 
submission that ought to have been 
made to change election laws by cov- 
ered jurisdictions had to have been 
made and had to have been made on 
time. No objections and no judgments 
against that jurisdiction. And more 
than that, we are not asking Massa- 
chusetts to do this or New Jersey or 
New York, where maybe more ought 
to be done—I do not know—but we are 
asking these jurisdictions that bear 
the burden of precilearance to go 
beyond the letter of the law, to do any 
of several things such as to open up 
their registration to unusual hours, on 
Saturdays, to get mobile registrations, 
to do away with structural inhibitions, 
to live up to the spirit of the law by 
taking constructive action to open up 
the process. 

And, lastly, we suggested that the 
court retain jurisdiction for 10 years in 
case there is any backsliding. 

Now, these concepts were agreed on. 
But in reducing them to writing,’ they 
became unglued. Disputes arose over: 
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Can a State bail out if all of its coun- 
ties have not bailed out? 

Well, the argument was that the 
State can exercise pressure on these 
counties. The counterargument was: 
Why should a State legislature, which 
may have very little influence over 
home rule counties, be held in because 
1 or 2 or 5 or 10 recalcitrant counties 
refused to obey the law? Why not 
eliminate those that have obeyed the 
law and focus the public attention on 
those recalcitrant counties and bring 
the pressure of the Justice Depart- 
ment and public opinion against them? 
That could have been done. But we 
could not work it out. 

Well, an amendment is going to be 
offered by CARROLL CAMPBELL that 
says, “OK, let a State get out if two- 
thirds of the counties are out.” I sug- 
gest that is not weakening, the bill; it is 
helping the bill. I resent people saying 
that every amendment being offered 
on this side is an attack on voting 
rights, which some people have said, 
and which is wrong. Let a State get 
out if two-thirds of its counties are 
out, and focus attention, let us go and 
hold hearings in those counties that 
are still in, and then let us demand 
that the Justice Department send 
somebody to jail. That is strengthen- 
ing the act, not weakening the act. 

Pendency of lawsuits: Listen, you 
have got to have 10 years of good con- 
duct, then you file a bailout, and 
somebody goes and files a lawsuit who 
has 10 bucks for a filing fee. That 
should not knock the bailout out of 
court. Let us take a look and see what 
happens. After all, you retain jurisdic- 
tion for another 10 years. The way 
you have it written, it is bailout by 
unanimous consent. Anybody, any nut 
can file a lawsuit if they have got a 
filing fee. So be practical. That is all 
we are asking. 

The significance of consent decrees: 
What you have in the bailout that we 
object to is that if you have entered 
into a consent decree, you are barred 
from a bailout. I want the judge to 
look at the circumstances surrounding 
the entry of the consent decree. 
Maybe they were buying their peace. 
Maybe the plaintiff's lawyer did not 
want to dismiss the suit, he wanted an 
order of court. But look at the equi- 
ties. Good faith. That should have 
been worked out. 

Spelling out constructive efforts: We 
had problems on that. One of the 
things that the majority wants is to 
mandate proof of levels of participa- 
tion by minorities. Well, I suggest we 
can open the door, but you cannot 
push people through. You can make 
the process open and accessible, but 
you cannot make people exercise it. 
And I suggest to the Members that 
Massachusetts, that New York, that 
New Jersey, and even the District of 
Columbia, have worse records of mi- 
nority participation: than Mississippi 
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and the South. So if you are going to 
make the South show levels of partici- 
pation, I want to be able to show your 
State’s level of nonparticipation so the 
court has before it all of the evidence. 
That ought not to be too tough. 
Access, yes. Results, very difficult. Re- 
solving these problems ought to have 
been easy. 

One more thing, the presence of ex- 
aminers. The way you have your bill 
written, if a Federal examiner has 
gone down there, no bailout. The way 
it ought to be written is, the court 
ought to inquire into the circum- 
stances why the examiner was asked 
and was sent down there and what his 
report was. What if examiners were 
sent down there and came back and 
said, “Clean”? Too bad. The way you 
have it written, no bailout. That is not 
fair. And an amendment to correct 
that is not weakening the act. It is 
making it rational and making it sensi- 
ble. 

These issues, my friends, are resolv- 
able. They are resolvable between 
people who are reasonable and of good 
will. I concede that at one time I said, 
“Enough is enough,” in the negotiat- 
ing; and that was a mistake. But I sug- 
gest to the Members that negotiating 
with the civil rights community is 
quite a frustrating experience. It is 
like sitting on one end of a water bed. 
That goes down, and the other end 
goes up. You go sit on that end, that 
goes down and this is up. I would sug- 
gest Philip Habib would have had a 
very difficult time getting agreement 
among the various factions. 

We are going to offer amendments 
on this side. They are good amend- 
ments. They are strengthening amend- 
ments. I do not know of a responsible 
Republican, at least in this House, 
who wants to gut this act. They want 
to make it fair and doable and achieva- 
ble. 

The hyperbole of the proponents’ 
statements is—I do not know what to 
say. I do not want to be harsh. You do 
not want to say it is ignorance; you do 
not want to say it is intellectual dis- 
honesty. I suspect it is part of a hard- 
ball strategy to intimidate people not 
to support any amendments whatso- 
ever. Well, the end of a good Voting 
Rights Act does not justify the means 
of labeling good-faith amendments as 
weakening, as racist, as against the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Now, my friends, this legislation has 
a long way to go. It needs more than 
token Republican support, insofar as 
the bailout is concerned. And I appeal 
once more to reason and good will, in 
the hopes that some of our amend- 
ments might be understood for what 
they are. I understand the negotiating 
strategy: Go into the conference with 
a bill where you have got some fall- 
back positions. But I do not want to be 
a part of a strategy. I want to be a 
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Congressman that works to fashion 
the best bill possible, one you can be- 
lieve in, and then we can confront the 
gentlemen from the other side and 
say, “This is a good product. You 
ought to adopt it.” We want to work 
with you. We want to have a bill that 
we can defend and believe in. I hope 
you do not turn us away. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, and I want to com- 
mend him on his remarks. I say to him 
that during the entire consideration of 
the extension of the Voter Rights Act, 
no one has worked more diligently, 
more dedicatedly, and even with an 
open mind. I remember the gentleman 
very specifically, based on the hearing 
and the witnesses and the testimony, 
showed that he could modify his view 
if we could prove our case to him. I re- 
member that the gentleman negotiat- 
ed in good faith with just about any- 
body who wanted to. 

I know I certainly had access to 
direct communication with him when 
we were trying to fashion the various 
parts of the bill that are important. 
And I commend the gentleman for his 
sincerity. During this debate and the 
5-minute rule, and everything that 
flows beyond, I want to assure the 
gentleman of my good will and contin- 
ued cooperation in trying to work out 
a resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. I 
never doubted it for a minute. 

Mr. CONYERS. I have not finished 
yet. 

If the gentleman will allow me to 
continue, I just felt that I heard him 
commend our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Butter), for his support and commit- 
ment to the Voter Rights Act. Do I 
infer from that that he has been a 
supporter of the Voter Rights Act? 

Mr. HYDE. I think it is fair to say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, that the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BUTLER) is a supporter of equal 
access to the polls. He has difficulty 
with many of the items and para- 
graphs and terms of this. But in my 
talks with him, I do not know anybody 
more committed to opening up the 
process to minorities from the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER). I 
accept his disagreements with me and 
with the majority as very good faith, 
very lawyer-like and worthy to be lis- 
tened to. 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, finally, on the 
matter of the authorship of some of 
these provisions, we, or at least I, 
speaking for myself on the committee, 
felt that we owed a great deal to the 
gentleman in the well in connection 
with the bailout and the provisions 
that were worked out. We said that in 
full committee. I have said it publicly. 
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I have never denigrated any of the ap- 
proaches that were different from 
mine. I think that the gentleman 
should still feel fully entitled to the 
credit to which he deserves for his role 
in helping us recognize that a bailout 
was eminently essential. There was no 
bailout, as the gentleman said, in the 
original legislation. We went back to 
the drawing board as a result of the 
gentleman's specific intervention in 
this result. 

Mr. HYDE. If I may reclaim my 
time. I welcome the gentleman's re- 
marks. I certainly do not seek any 
credit. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Conyers) 
in all particulars, particularly his res- 
ervation about the strong support of 
voting rights by another Member, 
with one exception. 

The gentleman mentioned the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. And the voting 
rights record of the citizens here. 

Mr. HYDE. Forty-three percent of 
the blacks voted in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1980. Those are the statis- 
tics. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Yes. 

Mr. HYDE. Mississippi does a much 
better job of having blacks vote than 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Yes. But the gen- 
tleman understands, on the strength 
of the vote yesterday, why many citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia have 
come to feel that their votes do not 
count. And I think the record of our 
voting is amazing in that regard. 

Mr. HYDE. I am sure when the gen- 
tleman runs for office, they feel differ- 
ently and very strongly about electing 
him. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Well, I will agree 
with that. But beyond that, the gen- 
tleman does recognize that one of the 
compelling reasons for the extension 
of this Voting Rights Act is that there 
are a number of mechanisms now in 
place, now being used, that render 
many voters—not only black voters, 
but many voters—the privilege of 
voting but not having their votes 
count. Annexations, at-large elections, 
and redistricting. 

Mr. HYDE. I must recapture my 
time because we are limited on my 
side. I appreciate what the gentleman 
has said. 

I yield to the chairman briefly, and 
only if it is a compliment. 
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Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 


Chairman, 
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As the principal sponsor of this leg- 
islation, I must state that the gentle- 
man is due a great deal of credit and 
we did discuss, as the gentleman 
knows, originally, the bailout provi- 
sion as a means of getting a consensus. 
We recognized that. 

I think, unfortunately, while negoti- 
ations were really sincere and genuine 
on both sides, I think the gentleman 
must accept the fact that there came a 
time when the gentleman himself said 
halt, nothing beyond that, and we 
came to that kind of impasse and then 
we were left on our own. 

Mr. HYDE. This gentleman has con- 
ceded the tactical error of attempting 
to draw an end to the interminable ne- 
gotiations by saying “enough is 
enough,” but we are all entitled to a 
little hyperbole, as I am sure the 
chairman of the subcommittee will 
agree. 

Mr. RODINO. This does not detract 
from the gentleman who is speaking. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank my friend. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM), 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3112, a bill to 
extend the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The act was initially passed in 1965, 
my first year in the House, and was 
truly a landmark in the long struggle 
for civil rights in this country. I was 
especially proud that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee at that time, Emanuel 
Celler, picked up a suggestion I made 
to him that the act cover party elec- 
tions and procedures, as well as gener- 
al elections: Chairman Celler saw to it 
that an amendment to that effect was 
adopted and remained in the bill. 

Certainly the Voting Rights Act has 
proven to be one of the most impor- 
tant and effective civil rights laws ever 
passed by Congress. More than 1 mil- 
lion black Americans were added to 
the registration rolls in the first 7 
years of the act’s coverage. Registra- 
tion of Hispanics has increased 30 per- 
cent nationally and 20 percent in my 
own home State of New York during 
the last 5-year extension of the act. 

But despite increased minority par- 
ticipation in every phase of the elec- 
toral process in jurisdictions covered 
by the act, minorities continue to face 
a variety of problems which the act 
was designed to overcome. Resistance 
and hostility on the part of the citi- 
zens of many such jurisdictions toward 
increased minority participation has 
been documented. The U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, which was estab- 
lished by the Congress to, among 
other things, evaluate Federal laws 
and their effectiveness in combating 
discrimination, has once again found 
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that harassment and intimidation of 
minority voters and candidates contin- 
ue to persist. 

There are continuing problems in 
registration and in voting. The Com- 
mission found that some registration 
officials are openly hostile and intimi- 
dating to minorities when they at- 
tempt to register as well as when they 
attempt to vote. In several jurisdic- 
tions, all polling places were located in 
predominantly white communities, or 
in areas which were not served by 
public transportation. Such tactics 
were used to discourage the minority 
vote. In addition, minorities face a 
number of barriers to electing the can- 
didates of their choice in jurisdictions 
covered by section 5 of the act which 
requires covered jurisdictions to 
submit any proposed election law 
changes to the Department of Justice 
for approval. Local governments are 
now using such tactics as shifting from 
single-member to at-large districts, an- 
nexing outlying districts to dilute mi- 
nority strength, and discriminatory 
gerrymandering of district lines, only 
to mame a few. These unscrupulous 
tactics are becoming more common; 
for example, we have seen a massive 
increase in the number of discrimina- 
tory annexations of outlying white dis- 
tricts in order to dilute the minority 
vote—from 9 in the first 10 years of 
the act to 234 in the subsequent 5 
years. In addition, the Justice Depart- 
ment has objected to approximately 
811 proposed State and local election 
law changes, 538 or two-thirds of 
which occurred since 1975, the date of 
the last extension of the act. Clearly, 
voting discrimination is still all too 
prevalent and I am afraid that if sec- 
tion 5 preclearance was to be eliminat- 
ed or diluted in any way, many juris- 
dictions would implement discrimina- 
tory changes. Should this occur, the 
impact on minority voting and repre- 
sentation would be devastating. 

Neither should we attempt to apply 
section 5 preclearance to every juris- 
diction in the United States. To do so 
would be unnecessary and would 
deluge the Justice Department with 
proposed voting law changes from 
areas where there has been no demon- 
stration of need for section 5 preclear- 
ance and would seriously jeopardize 
the effective enforcement of the act. 
Furthermore, the act is already na- 
tional in the sense that any jurisdic- 
tion in the Nation which demonstrates 
a violation of the 14th or 15th amend- 
ment can be brought under the special 
provisions of section 5 of the act at 
any time in the future. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the Judiciary Committee 
for adopting the new bailout provision 
which will relieve covered jurisdictions 
from the section 5 preclearance re- 
quirement if they have a genuine 
record of nondiscriminatory voting 
practices for 10 years prior to filing 
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for a bailout. I feel that this provision 
is fair and achievable, and at the same 
time contains sufficient safeguards to 
protect minority voting rights. 

Equally important is the extension 
of the bilingual provision of the act. 
Many members of language minorities 
find it difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to vote when election materials 
and assistance are provided only in 
English. The record shows that elec- 
tion laws have been used to dilute His- 
panic voting power and that Hispanics 
have been discouraged from voting be- 
cause of intimidation. The provisions 
for bilingual election materials and 
voting assistance are critical in encour- 
aging language minorities to become 
active participants in the democratic 
process. Further, the cost of imple- 
menting the language assistance provi- 
sion is minimal. 

In short, extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is crucial to this de- 
mocracy if we are to preserve the 
rights of all of our citizens guaranteed 
by the 14th and 15th amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I urge my colleagues, therefore, to 
pass H.R. 3112 without weakening 
amendments. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. FROST). 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3112. I believe the Ju- 
diciary Committee has reported a bal- 
anced bill that will allow the Voting 
Rights Act to continue to protect the 
constitutional rights of minorities to 
participate in the political process. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that anyone 
will argue against the past successes of 
the Voting Rights Act during the 
course of this debate. Before it was en- 
acted in 1965, only 29 percent of the 
black voting age population in the 
States now covered by the act was act- 
ually registered to vote. Today, in 
many of the covered States, over 50 
percent of the eligible black citizens of 
voting age are registered to vote. 

The Voting Rights Act has been ex- 
tremely important to the black and 
Hispanic citizens of my home State of 
Texas. Hispanic registration in Texas 
has been increased by two-thirds since 
the Voting Rights Act was expanded 
to include Texas. And, there has been 
a 30-percent increase in the number of 
Hispanic elected officials in the State 
between 1976 and 1980. Blacks also 
have made great strides in Texas in 
recent years, substantially increasing 
the numbers of offices they hold at 
the State and local level. 

But those successes are also used by 
some people as evidence that the act 
has served its purpose—that its objec- 
tive of unimpeded minority access to 
the ballot box has been reached. The 
Judiciary Committee hearings have 
shown, however, that this is not the 
case. Witness after witness appeared 
before the committee to report on lin- 
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gering instances of voter discrimina- 
tion. It became evident to the Judici- 
ary Committee—and I believe to a ma- 
jority of my colleagues—that the rate 
of minority. electoral participation 
may be on the rise, but that it remains 
substantially lower than white partici- 
pation levels. And the logical conse- 
quence of access to the ballot box— 
actual political representation of mi- 
norities—continues to lag. We have 
more minority officials in local, State, 
and Federal offices, but their numbers 
are not commensurate with their rela- 
tive share of the population. 


All the evidence comes down on the 
side of extending the Voting Rights 
Act in a way that requires jurisdic- 
tions to protect and promote minority 
political participation. H.R. 3112 
achieves this, but it is not so heavy- 
handed as to rob the covered jurisdic- 
tions of the incentive to make these 
improvements on their own. 


For example, the fairly restrictive 
bailout provisions of the act are sus- 
tained in H.R. 3112 until August 1984. 
After that time, the exemption stand- 
ards are relaxed, but they cannot be 
invoked by any jurisdiction without 
compelling evidence of its compliance 
with the law. 


The other section of the act which 
has been very important for Texas mi- 
norities—the language provisions—are 
preserved in the committee bill in rec- 
ognition of the need to conduct elec- 
tions in languages that all citizens can 
understand. H.R. 3112 extends the re- 
quirement that jurisdictions with lan- 
guage minority groups that constitute 
at least 5 percent of the voting-age 
population provide voting instructions 
in the minority language. This re- 
quirement is extended through August 
5, 1992. Mr. Chairman, any attempts 
to dilute these language assistance 
provisions will deny non-English- 
speaking minorities the chance to par- 
ticipate in the choice of their elected 
officials. The committee itself is aware 
that complicated election laws and 
registration forms have been used in 
the past to disenfranchise minorities. 
The language provisions of this legis- 
lation should not be diluted and they 
should not be deferred. 

Mr. Chairman, the sections of this 
act which in the past have meant the 
most to our minority citizens are the 
sections that have been most effective- 
ly addressed in H.R. 3112. You may 
hear the claim repeated many times 
during the course of this debate that 
the political climate of the South is 
changing. And I would agree that the 
days of blatant civil rights violations 
are coming to an end. But the insidi- 
ous forms of discrimination persist. 
Outright intimidation has been re- 
placed with more subtle but equally 
exclusionary tactics. We have a role in 
guaranteeing full participation that is 
more important now than it ever was. 
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The Congress did not pass the 
Voting Rights Act with the intention 
of letting it lapse when the job was 
half done. The bill that is before us 
today represents the best vehicle for 
accomplishing the original objectives 
of the act. I hope my colleagues will 
join me in opposing attempts to 
weaken it in any way. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Min- 

. nesota (Mr. OBERSTAR). 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 3112, the 
Voting Rights Act extension and com- 
mend the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roprno) for their leadership in 
bringing this legislation forward. 

Mr. Chairman, the fundamental 
basis of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is that the authority to 
govern comes from the people. The 
Government does not grant rights; it 
protects rights and exercises authority 
only to the extent authority has been 
given to it by the people. 

The right of all citizens to vote is es- 
sential to the legitimacy of any gov- 
ernment. Government need not re- 
quire all citizens to vote; but neither 
under any circumstances should gov- 
ernment act as a barrier to voting. 
When government itself prevents a 
class of citizens from voting, it creates 
a travesty that undercuts its very 
claim to legitimacy. 

The 15th amendment to our Consti- 
tution reads: 

Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

If we fail to enact such appropriate 
legislation, we have failed to fulfill our 
most elementary constitutional re- 
sponsibility. Congress passed the 
Voting Rights Act because State and 
local governments were depriving mil- 
lions of citizens of their right to vote. 
That law is consistent with the cur- 
rent spirit of “getting government off 
the backs of its citizens.” It got gov- 
ernments off the backs of millions of 
blacks and other minorities and al- 
lowed them to participate in the proc- 
ess of electing their Government. 

The Voting Rights Act has been the 
most effective civil rights legislation in 
our history. It is an act of which Con- 
gress can be proud. 

The argument that the act’s effec- 
tiveness is reason to abolish it is folly. 
The act has corrected much of the 
problem. The Judiciary Committee, 
however, in its extensive hearings, re- 
ceived testimony on continued dis- 
criminatory voting registration proce- 
dures. 

The act provides covered jurisdic- 
tions with the right to seek exemption 
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or “bailout” from the provisions of the 
act if they can demonstrate that they 
have complied with the act for 10 
years. 

This House should soundly reject 
any attempt to amend the act to 
extend the provisions to the entire 
country. The problem which led to the 
1965 act was not nationwide. To ad- 
dress a problem where it exists is not 
discriminatory. It is commonsense. 
Any attempt to extend the act to the 
entire country is clearly an attempt to 
weaken the act to the point of ineffec- 
tiveness. 

The Judiciary Committee reported 
this bill by a vote of 23 to 1 after the 
most careful and extensive consider- 
ation. It is an excellent bill, one which 
I am proud to have cosponsored. We 
ought to pass it unanimously without 
amendment and insist that the confer- 
ence report reflect the commendable 
bipartisan efforts of the House Judici- 
ary Committee that wrote this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to a 
valued member of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from IIli- 
nois (Mr. WASHINGTON). 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to indicate my support for 
the outstanding leadership on the Re- 
publican and Democratic side in one of 
the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion this year. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 3112, spon- 
sored by the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey, and wish to associ- 
ate myself with the laudatory remarks 
of the previous speaker, and I want to 
indicate to this body that it has been 
an edifying and wonderful experience 
for me to sit upon the Subcommittee 
on Civil and Constitutional Rights 
chaired by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. EDWARDS). 

It was an interesting experience and 
one which made clear to me that the 
kind of expertise he displays in mar- 
shaling witnesses and testimony was in 
accord with the highest standards of 
this Congress. 

I take my point of departure in this 
discussion, as did the previous speaker, 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, from the 15th amendment, with 
emphasis upon that section which says 
that the States shall not deny or 
abridge the rights of the freedom to 
vote. 

H.R. 3112, extending the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is a simple exten- 
sion which puts meat and gusto and 
verve to that long languishing 15th 
amendment. 

I do not think we can look at the 
15th amendment in a void. I think it 
has to be put into historical context, 
in the historic continuum. If we look 
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at it in a void, we may forget that this 
country has, over the past 100 or more 
years, been steadily impelled in the di- 
rection of an ever-extending franchise 
to guarantee every adult the untram- 
pled, inviolate right to vote. That is 
what this debate is all about. 

The question is whether this Con- 
gress will continue, in its pristine pow- 
erful form, the act which, after a 100 
years of delay, was finally designed to 
do something about the right of blacks 
and Hispanics in this country to vote. 

When we look at it in a historical 
context it takes on more meaning. I 
think we can trace it, for example, to 
the direct election of Senators in these 
United States. We can take our point 
of departure from the 19th amend- 
ment, and the suffrage for women. We 
can look at the other aspects of that 
continuum, the constant fight to 
remove certain impediments to the 
black man’s right to vote in the South, 
such things as a grandfather clause, 
knocked down by various courts. We 
can look at the 24th amendment and 
the elimination of the poll tax as part 
of an exorable march to expand the 
franchise in this country. 

The 18-year-old vote carried it for- 
ward as did the one-man, one-vote de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the six- 
ties, and, finally the Civil Rights Act 
of 1965. 

So we can see that this country’s ob- 
jective has always been to protect the 
right to vote as an individual. When 
people stand here and say this is pun- 
ishment to the South, or punishment 
to the covered jurisdictions, or an im- 
pingement upon their sovereignty, or 
a holding of them in hostage, they are 
not looking at the 15th amendment 
and they are certainly not looking at 
the history of this country, a history 
which has made it very clear that 
every adult citizen should have the 
right to vote. 

The registration figures indicate 
quite clearly that this act has been 
successful. For example, in the cov- 
ered jurisdictions, primarily in the 
South, the registration figures have 
gone up from about 20 percent to ap- 
proximately 50 percent. The number 
of black elected officials in covered ju- 
risdictions in the South has gone up 
from approximately 100 to around 
2,000. 

Section 5, the preclearance section, 
has therefore been a strong and pow- 
erful mechanism whereby devices de- 
signed to dilute the vote in the South 
have been removed. 

There are some who say that since it 
has been such a singular success, per- 
haps the time has arrived to abandon 
it. Obviously and clearly that is not 
true. Anyone who had been privy to 
the hearings we had throughout this 
country, in which we saw scores of wit- 
nesses at 18 hearings, would certainly 
come to the conclusion, as I have 
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done, that not only should the act be 
extended, but also that no mechanism 
should dilute it in any meaningful 
fashion. 

We heard prominent litigators 
before us on both sides of the ques- 
tion, civil rights organization leaders, 
State officials, Secretaries of State, 
Attorneys General, former and 
present Congressmen, those who had 
been involved in the initial 1965 act, 
and those here sitting in the House 
today. 

Black and white State assemblymen 
from throughout the South appeared 
before us, grassroots people, academi- 
cians, but there was an overwhelming 
positive support for the extension of 
section 5, preclearance. The weight of 
the testimony was simply astounding. 

The gentleman from Illinois is not 
diminishing the potency of that evi- 
dence when he says that the weight of 
the testimony was so overwhelming 
that it turned him around. He had 
been against, to a certain extent, the 
extension of that act. 

The witnesses before us gave us a 
chamber of horrors, instance after in- 
stance in which the act had been vio- 
lated. There had been intimidation, 
threats, coercion, poll changes with no 
notice, individuals in the South forced 
to vote at an open table where every- 
one could see them and intimidation 
was rampant. 

Objections have been filed to ap- 
proximately almost 300 of these vari- 
ous changes in the South. 

The Civil Rights Commission stated 
that over 500 changes made in covered 
jurisdictions were not submitted to the 
Attorney General. Racial gerryman- 
dering was rampant in many, many ju- 
risdictions through the South. And an- 
nexations designed to threaten black 
strength were rampant. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. WASHING- 
TON) has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Multiple regis- 
tration has been required. Inconven- 
ient voting locations have been man- 
dated primarily in black counties or 
black locales. There have been unnec- 
essary runoffs and slate requirements 
where no slates were needed. 

In short, the chamber of horrors was 
so bad that it brought even my good 
friend from Illinois to the point where 
he had to change his mind. The net 
result is that this act has become a 
cause celebre in every black locale in 
the country. I know of not a single 
black person or Hispanic person in the 
entire country who has any reserva- 
tion about absolute support for the ex- 
tension of this act. But even though 
we support the act very strongly, we 
listened to the argument that bailout 
was required because we should not 
punish the States. Although I did not 
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feel it had any credence, and although 
I felt it lacked potency, in the spirit of 
camaraderie and in the spirit of bipar- 
tisanship—a spirit that prevailed 
throughout—we made a monumental 
concession to that side of the aisle. 
That concession was simply this: In- 
stead of forcing the covered jurisdic- 
tions to come out the way they came 
in, we made modifications. In short, a 
county can come out of a State, some- 
thing it could not do before. That was 
a monumental concession and one 
which I think indicated the spirit of 
those who wished to support this kind 
of act. 

I submit to my colleagues that the 
time has come to put this issue behind 
us. It has been going on not for 17 
years, but almost 117 years. The issue 
is not resolved, and if every few years 
we must come back and rehash this 
business, I think we will be sending 
the wrong signals to the people of this 
country. 

I think H.R. 3112 as voted out of the 
Judiciary Committee is a fine piece of 
legislation and see no reason to dilute 
it further. I urge its support. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

On the question of counties getting 
out independently of States, I am sure 
the gentleman recognizes, say, in New 
York, where three counties are in but 
the State is not—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. WASHING- 
TON) has expired. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairmam, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3112. I urge my col- 
leagues to pass this extension of the 
Voting Rights Act without any crip- 
pling amendments. 

Only 16 years ago, Mr. Chairman, 
literacy tests and poll taxes were 
common to many parts or our Nation. 
They were the crude, discriminatory 
practices which kept blacks and His- 
panics from voting—until the advent 
of the Voting Rights Act. 

The impact of the act was immediate 
and far-reaching. In just one decade, 
black registration in the South nearly 
doubled. And since 1965, the number 
of black elected officials across the 
United States has more than tripled. 

It is true the minority community no 
longer faces blatant practices such as 
literacy tests and poll taxes. But we 
face just as serious a threat to our 
ability to elect representative public 
officials. 

This threat comes in the form of 
gerrymandering and annexation 
schemes aimed at limiting the voting 
power of minorities. This threat is in 
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fact a reality. For example, within the 
past 2 months, the Justice Depart- 
ment struck down a reapportionment 
plan in Virginia because it would have 
crippled the voting power of blacks. 
More than 500 such Justice Depart- 
ment objections have been made in 
the past 6 years. They demonstrate 
the need to extend the Voting Rights 
Act and to extend it intact. 

Mr. Chairman, there is yet another 
compelling reason for us to renew the 
Voting Rights Act. It goes beyond the 
fact that the act is a protection and an 
incentive for blacks and Hispanics to 
vote and play an active role in the po- 
litical arena, 

I refer, Mr. Chairman, to the new 
politics of the 1980's, with its blatant 
disregard for the disadvantaged and 
economic disaster for poor and minori- 
ty families. 

We already know that the adminis- 
tration’s safety net has many large, 
gaping holes in it and is—in the words 
of David Stockman—‘“‘a term of art.” 

Given this reality, Mr. Chairman, 
the only real safety net which minori- 
ties can count on is our own capacity 
to participate in the political system. 

The Voting Rights Act, to a major 
degree, has made this participation 
possible and meaningful. If you 
remove or water down the Voting 
Rights Act then you remove the most 
basic safety net in a democracy. 

I urge my colleagues, Mr. Chairman, 
to consider this when we vote on this 
carefully crafted compromise which 
the gentleman from New Jersey has so 
skillfully brought to us today. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
JR.) 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. The right 
and privilege to vote should never be 
abridged, doctored, or limited. This 
undiluted right is as basic to funda- 
mental justice today as it was genera- 
tions ago when a group of citizens re- 
volted against a despicable king. 

Just as fundamental and basic as it 
was when men from 13 Colonies drew 
the line against tyranny 200 years ago. 


I am strongly supportive of H.R. 
3112. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, in taking 
up the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, once again the Committee 
on the Judiciary is offering the House 
of Representatives a chance to take a 
further step in the historic task of as- 
suring equal rights for all our citizens. 
It is this role that makes service on 
the Judiciary Committee so rewarding 
and the association with my colleagues 
on the committee so satisfying. 
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On our side of the aisle, I am nor- 
mally teamed up with Tom RAILSBACK 
of Illinois in our advocacy of judiciary 
legislation. Unfortunately, Tom had 
previous engagements in his district 
that could not be changed when gener- 
al debate was scheduled for today. He 
has asked me to explain to the House 
his strong support for the extension of 
the Voting Rights Act. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
been recognized as the most successful 
and critical civil rights legislation ever 
enacted. There can be little argument 
about this statement, as black, Hispan- 
ic, and other language minority voter 
participation has increased dramati- 
cally in the South, Southwest, and in 
other covered jurisdictions since 1965. 

We are considering nothing less 
than the right to vote. Despite the ad- 
vances made in expanding the oppor- 
tunities for all Americans to vote, 
more needs to be done. The Judiciary 
Committee heard testimony from 
every part of the country supporting 
the continuation of the Voting Rights 
Act, particularly the key preclearance 
and minority language provisions 
which we are bringing to the floor of 
the House. The committee's near 
unanimous vote on H.R. 3112 is evi- 
dence of the significance of this issue. 

Outlawing literacy tests, poll taxes, 
and other devices in the 1965 act was 
the first step in achieving the rights 
guaranteed by the 15th amendment. 
Section 5 of the act was designed to 
prevent new forms of discriminatory 
tests and devices from being used to 
deny blacks the right to vote. Section 
5 requires that certain State and local 
governments must preclear with the 
Department of Justice any changes in 
voting or election procedures. Thus, 
at-large . elections, annexations of 
white suburbs to dilute minority 
voting strength, and racial gerryman- 
dering, methods which replaced the 
poll tax and literacy test, are subject 
to review by the Justice Department. 
Jurisdictions enacting these tests and 
devices are frustrated in efforts to pre- 
vent black voter participation due to 
the preclearance requirements of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

In 1975, preclearance was expanded 
to include large parts of the South- 
west where Hispanics, American Indi- 
ans, and Asian Americans were shown 
to have been discriminated against 
much the same way that blacks had 
been. 

In the past 15 years, over 800 dis- 
criminatory voting changes have been 
blocked under section 5. Does anyone 
doubt that such changes would prolif- 
erate if section 5 were not extended? 

Recognizing that certain jurisdic- 
tions had complied with the Voting 
Rights Act, the committee approved 
an amendment to the act which per- 
mits those jurisdictions with clean 
records to bailout from coverage. 
The bailout requirements are fair, and 
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should permit many counties and 
States to end their coverage under the 
act. 

The committee’s amendment per- 
mits, for the first time, political subdi- 
visions within a State to apply for bail- 
out. Over 800 local jurisdictions should 
be eligible under the amendment. 
States which can show that its politi- 
cal subdivisions are also clean will be 
permitted to petition for a bailout as 
well. These States must accept some 
responsibility for its laws and assist its 
subdivisions in complying with the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Bailout can be achieved if the court 
determines that certain qualifications 
have been met. These include a show- 
ing that no discriminatory tests or de- 
vices have been used for the past 10 
years; no judgments against the juris- 
diction have been issued for violations 
of the act; and there has been compli- 
ance with the Voting Rights Act pre- 
clearance provisions. The jurisdiction 
must also demonstrate that construc- 
tive efforts to eliminate intimidation 
and harassment of protected persons 
under the act have been taken, and 
that expanded opportunities for voter 
participation have been achieved. 

The bailout provision approved by 
the committee is fair, and represents a 
vast improvement over current law. 

H.R. 3112 also extends the bilingual 
election requirement until 1992. This 
provision has brought the franchise to 
untold numbers of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Ameri- 
can Indians, and Asian Americans 


whose right to vote is no less sacred 
than any other citizen's, but who have 
been systematically denied education- 
al opportunities and are consequently 
not proficient in English. 

Bilingual elections have been shown 
to be of only minimal cost. Even long- 


time opponent, Representative 
McCLoskeEy, admitted recently that 
their costs were no longer significant. 

Contrary to fears some have ex- 
pressed, bilingual elections do not pro- 
mote “cultural separatism.” Instead, 
they encourage all citizens to partici- 
pate in the most fundamental activity 
of our democracy. New Mexico has 
conducted elections bilingually since 
1912 and that State has the highest 
degree of Hispanic participation of 
any State in the country. It is also the 
only State in which Hispanics hold 
statewide-elected offices. Clearly, bi- 
lingual elections are an incentive to 
participate, not an incentive to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the bill as reported by the 
committee, along with some clarifying 
amendements to be offered by the 
committee. I also urge my colleagues 
to support the minority language pro- 
visions, which have contributed great- 
ly to the ability of many who speak 
another language, but who are Ameri- 
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can citizens, to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to vote. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague for yielding. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill. It 
is undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
tant and I support it wholeheartedly. 

I would like to ask the chairman, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ep- 
WARDS), or the chairman, whichever, I 
am very troubled about something. I 
do not think there is sufficient protec- 
tion there for the voter. The voter, as 
Victor Gotbaum once said to me, “No 
vote is any good that is not secret.” 

I think that if advice is needed, both 
parties can get together and advise 
outside and coach and say, ‘Well, this 
is the way it looks. This is what you 
are going to have to do.” But nobody 
ought to go into that thing unless 
they are blind or have not got an arm 
or two arms. I mean, it is open to the 
most terrible abuse and there is no 
protection as far as I can see. 

Would the gentleman accept an 
amendment that would require that 
any advice and help take place outside 
the voting booth itself? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Well, 
if the gentlewoman would yield, I do 
not know of any States where the 
people go actually into the polling 
booth. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Oh, oh—— 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. In ad- 
dition to that, we had no testimony to 
the effect that the abuse that the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey mentions 
exists. This is a new objection to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING), a valued member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not need to add anything to what 
has been said already about the impor- 
tance of this. It is properly called the 
most important and most successful 
civil rights measure we have ever 
passed, because it deals with the most 
basic right in a democracy, the right 
to vote. 

I would like to make two observa- 
tions, however. During our last debate 
in the committee 5 years ago on the 
extension of the act at that time, one 
of the Members said to me, “How 
would you like it if the Attorney Gen- 
eral had to screen all election laws in 
the State of Ohio?” 

My response was that if the State of 
Ohio, which I do not believe is the 
case, had a situation where rights of 
voters were being denied on the basis 
of race or other discriminatory 
grounds, I would welcome the inter- 
vention of the Attorney General. I am 
sure that is true of most of us here. 
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The other thing I would like to say, 
I commend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Epwarps) not only for his 
achievement in getting this bill in the 
shape it is in, but for the amendment 
which the gentleman plans to offer to 
make it clear that frivolous complaints 
could not stop the bailout in a legiti- 
mate proceeding. They would be dealt 
with and only if they ultimately 
panned out into a real complaint after 
the fact would there be any effect on 
the proposed bailout. 

It does seem to me that this disposes 
of the only remaining substantive or 
procedural objection that I felt had 
any merit in the committee. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
for so preparing that amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the ranking Republican 
member, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McC.ory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
want to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the full committee and 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, the ranking minori- 
ty member on the subcommittee, for 
their extensive work in connection 
with undertaking to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, through the years I 
have consistently favored civil rights 
legislation. I have always firmly be- 
lieved that there are certain rights 
which the Constitution bestows on all 
of us and that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the overriding responsibility 
to guarantee respect for those rights. 
Unfortunately, it took until the sixties 
for the Congress to recognize that 
duty and create a body of law aimed at 
emphasizing that Federal role. 

The 1964 Civil Rights Act marked 
the beginning of an intensive Federal 
effort to put an end to discrimination 
in public facilities, public education 
and federally funded programs. Four 
years later, Congress passed the 1968 
act, which attempted to address the 
special problems of Indian rights and 
set up effective procedures by which 
housing discrimination could be eradi- 
cated. Unfortunately, not all of these 
programs have been as effective as 
once hoped. The Fair Housing Act, for 
example, needs improvement. I and 
my colleague from Illinois (Mr. RAILS- 
BACK) worked with other Members of 
this body to fashion a compromise 
amendment which would enable the 
House to support some improvements. 
We were successful in the House in 
our efforts to improve the enforce- 
ment mechanism in the bill in line 
with the compromise proposal we had 
drafted. The measure failed to be 
acted upon in the other body. 

Perhaps the most successful of all 
civil rights acts has been the Voting 
Rights Act, first passed in 1965. It was 
created in order to respond to the rep- 
rehensible record of voting rights 
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abuse documented in some parts of 
our Nation. While 17 of the 19 sections 
in title I were intended to be, and will 
remain, permanent, 2 sections were de- 
signed at their inception for tempo- 
rary application. Even former Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, writing for an 8-1 
Court (Justice Black, of Alabama, dis- 
senting in part and concurring in 
part), observed that in the light of the 
evidence the constitutionality of these 
sections was based upon their tempo- 
rary and rational condition. I am talk- 
ing, of course, about sections 4 and 5 
of the act, the controversial adminis- 
trative preclearance provisions. 

The bill before us, H.R. 3112, does 
not undo these sections. On the con- 
trary, until the compromise drafted by 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Mr. HYDE, was inex- 
pertly laden with numerous provisions 
which make no logical sense, it reflect- 
ed the improvement that covered ju- 
risdictions, particularly in the South, 
have demonstrated over the past 16 
years. Moreover, I believe that H.R. 
3112, even in its present form, demon- 
strates, in principle, recognition of 
that improvement. It simply has some 
substantial flaws which should be cor- 
rected by this body. I urge you, then, 
to pay close attention to the balance 
of the debate and to the amendments 
which will be offered next week. 

Among the changes which will be 
suggested is one which I will offer. Its 
purpose will be to eliminate the re- 
quirement in the act that State and 
local jurisdictions distribute, at their 
own expense, I might add, registration 
or voting materials, including instruc- 
tions, forms and ballots, in foreign lan- 
guages listed in section 203(e) of the 
act. In order to be brought under the 
requirements of this section, and it is 
important to note that I am not talk- 
ing about the preclearance provisions 
of sections 4 and 5—a jurisdiction need 
only have a language minority popula- 
tion of 5 percent of its voting age cit- 
izenry and have an illiteracy rate 
within that group which is higher 
than the national average. You should 
know that the definition of “language 
minority” only covers Asian Ameri- 
cans, American Indians and Hispanics. 
It does not offer the same potential 
benefit to Eastern Europeans in the 
Midwest or to the French in Vermont. 
It does not even require an inability to 
speak English as a condition for mem- 
bership in a “language minority.” And 
it presumes that the language minori- 
ty which is illiterate in English is liter- 
ate in its native tongue. Ridiculous. 

I know the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the subcommittee will argue 
that the costs of this federally man- 
dated obligation, required regardless 
of need, is not expensive and that the 
hearings support that view. Not so. 
The hearings nowhere document cost. 
In fact, Mr. Drew Days, former Assist- 
ant Attorney General for the Depart- 
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ment of Justice’s Civil Rights Division, 
testified on March 13 of last year that 
there exists no central mechanism by 
which either cost or use can be docu- 
mented—and yet the requirement re- 
mains. This bill would extend the eligi- 
bility potential for acquiring that fi- 
nancial obligation for 7 more years, 
from 1985 until 1992—and it does so 4 
years in advance. 

Since the subcommittee made no 
genuine effort to document cost, I de- 
cided to write the jurisdictions now 
covered by the bilingual ballot require- 
ments of the act and ask them what 
their experience has been. I received 
responses from 17 States, virtually all 
of whom indicated that compliance is 
extremely costly and that the Federal 
requirement is particularly burden- 
some now, at a time when revenues are 
being reduced. I will discuss more fully 
the responses I received when I offer 
my amendment. For the moment, I 
will offer the letters I have for the 
REcorpD so that they will be available 
for review before the amendment 
process begins. That request will be 
made when we return to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the letters and mate- 
rial referred to are as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. Rose Morrorp, 
Secretary of State, West Wing, State Capitol, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

DEAR SECRETARY OF STATE Morrorp: The 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. As a part of this exten- 
sion, we are considering legislation to 
extend the expiration date of the 1975 bilin- 
gual ballot amendments from their current 
1985 expiration date to 1990. 

I am writing to request the following in- 
formation regarding how these laws have 
affected your state in implementing the bi- 
lingual ballots and election materials: 

(1) A listing of the counties or wards 
which must provide bilingual ballots and 
election materials; 

(2) The number of bilingual ballots print- 
ed; 

(3) The additional cost of providing the bi- 
lingual ballot in these counties for: 

(a) Primary elections; 

(b) General elections; 

(4) The number of requests for these bal- 
lots and materials during the election. 

Thank you in advance for your help in 
this matter. It will make possible a thor- 
ough evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT McCtory, 
Member of Congress. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 22, 1981. 
Representative ROBERT McC.ory, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCiory: Thank 
you for your inquiry of June 1st regarding 
minority language election materials. 

Before answering the questions in that 
letter, I believe that it would be useful for 
me to describe California's method of com- 
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plying with the minority language require- 
ments of the Voting Rights Act. Thirty- 
eight California Counties are covered for 
Spanish and one of these, San Francisco, 
has also a requirement to provide election 
materials in Chinese. One other county, 
Inyo, must provide oral assistance to an 
American Indian minority with no written 
language. Moreover, in consultation with 
the U.S. Justice Department, Civil Rights 
Division, that the demographic makeup of 
four covered counties is such that compli- 
ance with the oral assistance requirements 
of California law constitutes compliance 
with the Federal law. These counties are 
Amador, Lassen, Sierra, and Tuolumne. 

The State of California counties use three 
general methods, singly or in combination, 
of meeting the Voting Rights Act's require- 
ments: 
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1. Automatic, targeted, provision of minor- 
ity language materials. 

2. Provisions of minority language materi- 
als upon request. Requests are made by use 
of postage-paid-by-government postcards. 
This method is often referred to as “cap- 
tioning”. 

3. The provision of bilingual election ma- 
terials, countywide. 

Local circumstances control the selection 
of methods. The choice is made on the basis 
of providing the best possible service at the 
lowest possible cost. 

My staff has recently compiled a survey, 
the results of which are tabulated in At- 
tachment I. The primary election costs were 
not sought in the survey, but are quite close 
to the General Election costs. The survey 
did not determine the number of minority 
language pamphlets which were printed by 
the seven counties using that method. The 


ATTACHMENT |.—1980 GENERAL ELECTION 


ELECTIONS DIVISION, 
Austin, Tez., June 25, 1981. 

Hon. ROBERT McCrory, 

Member of Congress, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McC.tory: In response 
to your letter concerning the implementa- 
tion of bilingual ballots and election materi- 
als and the extension of the bilingual re- 
quirements, I would like to furnish you with 
the following information that you have re- 
quested. 


Incremental 
postage cost 


incremental 


Translation cost printing cost 


28 
80008828 


435700 
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results of a later inquiry are tabulated in 
Attachment II. As you can see from the 
foregoing, “bilingual” is not a term that is 
fully descriptive of the materials which 
California provides to its minority language 
voters, 

In addition to the county costs shown in 
the attachments, the state has costs in two 
areas: 

1. Provision of minority language versions 
of the state Ballot Pamphlet. 

2. Provision of bilingual voter registration 
materials. The costs of these approximates 
$95,000 and not more than $5,000 respective- 
ly per election. 

I will be happy to supply any other infor- 
mation which you may request. 

Sincerely, 
MaArcH Fonc Ev, 
Secretary of State. 


Incremental staff Incremental Other incremental Total cost 


$12,071.09 
558.88 


0. 
0 
0 
00 ... 
0 
00 
0 


5.00 
4,125.00 


3 


7688002 365,108.07 11,292.19 


All 254 counties and wards with the excep- 
tion of three counties, those being Grayson, 
Cooke, and Fannin which are located on the 
Oklahoma border, are required to provide 
bilingual ballots and election materials. All 
ballots and ballot materials are printed in 
both English and Spanish in both primary 
and general elections. Since there is not a 
distinguishable difference, there is not a 
separate number of requests for bilingual 
ballots and materials during the election. 

The additional cost of providing the bilin- 
gual ballot is not substantial. The additional 
cost is in the preparation of the printing of 
the ballot with additional cost for the trans- 
lation of the English to Spanish and the 
layout of the ballot. 

Please note, however, that while the costs 
of the State printing bilingual ballots and 
elections materials may not be significant, 
there are numerous political subdivisions 
within the State who similarly print materi- 
als and ballots for their elections. We have 
not attempted to measure those costs. 

The State of Texas is mandated by Article 
1.08 of the Texas Election Code to provide 


154,073.87 


1442.25 36,957.83 


bilingual election materials. If the Voting 
Rights Act were not extended, Texas would 
continue to supply bilingual election materi- 
als. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. STRAKE, 
Secretary of State. 


FLORIDA DIVISION OF ELECTIONS, 
Tallahassee, Fla., June 24, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
U.S. Congressman, Committee on the Judici- 
ary, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. McCtory: In response to your 
request of June 7, listed below are the coun- 
ties in Florida which are required to provide 
bilingual ballots and election material: 

Collier, Hardee, Hendry, Hillsborough, 
Dade, and Monroe, 

The expenses incurred in conducting elec- 
tions are borne by the counties, therefore 
this office does not have information show- 
ing the cost of this printing. 

Please let us know if we may be of further 
assistance to you at any time. 
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With kindest regards, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
Dorotuy W. GLisson, 
Deputy Secretary for Elections. 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Long Beach, Calif., June 17, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT McC tory, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: Earlier this week Chairman 
Flemming and Staff Director Nunez ap- 
peared before the Edwards subcommittee to 
testify on the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, as amended. I support 
the extension of the Act, with one excep- 
tion. That exception is reflected in the dis- 
sent which I have filed on the Minority Lan- 
guage Provisions. While I understand a copy 
has been filed for the record, I did want to 
send you one personally. 

I hope all is well with you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN Horn. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER STEPHEN HORN 
ON THE MINORITY LANGUAGE PROVISIONS OF 
THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


I do not concur with the arguments made 
by the Commission staff and my colleagues 
in Chapter 7, “The Minority Language Pro- 
visions of the Voting Rights Act.” Nor do I 
concur with Recommendations 1, 2, 4 and 5 
in Chapter 8 as they pertain to the exten- 
sion and implementation of that portion of 
the Act. 

To argue that the provision of “Equal pro- 
tection of the laws” includes voting rights 
assistance in the language of some minority 
group members and not others is to pervert 
the meaning of a Constitution which was 
designed to protect the individual. Equal 
protection is not a matter of group protec- 
tion, it is a matter of individual protection. 
The 1970 national census recorded 96 
mother tongues where languages other than 
English were the primary languages in the 
households in which many of our fellow citi- 
zens were raised. The 1980 census coded 387 
non-English language possibilities, 180 of 
which were spoken by various tribes and 
groups of American Indians. As we can read- 
ily see, to continue to aid with specialized 
electoral services those who are in a few but 
not most minority-language groups is itself 
discriminatory. To provide governmental as- 
sistance to aid one or even a handful of 
speakers of any of these possible 387 lan- 
guages is also absure. To assure equal pro- 
tection of the laws, there is one solution 
which is dictated by common sense: “If one 
wishes to cast a ballot in the United States 
of America, one should learn as much Eng- 
lish as is necessary to fulfill that limited, 
but fundamental, aspect of citizenship.” 
Such a national policy would not stop a 
friend or relative who speaks the primary 
language of the citizen from writing out in- 
structions or from marking a sample ballot 
for the individual who needs assistance. 
Such a national policy would not stop com- 
munity-based ethnic groups from rendering 
assistance to those less familiar with Eng- 
lish than others. Such groups have been 
readily available for each immigrant wave. 
What such a policy would stop is the illu- 
sion that for every language group in the 
nation a government agent must be em- 
ployed or some form of government assist- 
ance must be made available to aid all mem- 
bers who understand English less well than 
their native language. 
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Presumably, naturalized citizens had to 
learn some English in order to receive citi- 
zenship. Before this nation goes the way of 
Quebec or engages in the bitter language- 
based quarrels of some of the fragmented 
states of India, I recommend that we call a 
halt to what many of us have long recog- 
nized as a misguided experiment. I thus 
urge Congress not to extend the Minority 
Language Provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., June 23, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. McC ory: This is in response to 
your letter of June 1, 1981 regarding bilin- 
gual voting services. The following num- 
bered statements correspond to your inquir- 
ies: 

(1) All of Arizona is covered under bilin- 
gual voting service for Spanish language 
and four counties are covered, under the 
provision covering Native Americans. The 
four counties are Coconino, Navajo, Apache, 
and Pinal. 

(2) Approximately 1,200,000 ballots were 
provided in a bilingual format and every 
registered household (800,000) was mailed a 
bilingual sample ballot. 

(3) Each county budgets individually for 
elections costs, therefore a dollar figure for 
statewide cost is not available at this time. 
However, Arizona did conduct a special elec- 
tion June 3, 1981, to vote on constitutional 
changes and the state funded all costs. Bi- 
lingual translation of the Publicity Pam- 
phiet and Ballot language was approxi- 
mately $2,000.00. The printing cost of the 
bilingual portion is estimated at $80,000.00. 

(4) Since all jurisdictions print both lan- 
guages on the ballots and sample ballots 
and on all instructional material, no one 
need ask for one language or the other. This 
“blanket coverage” method is employed 
throughout Arizona. 

It should be noted that there are many ju- 
risdictions in Arizona that have a very small 
fractional percentage of their population 
who are members of a covered minority. 
Having the entire state of Arizona covered 
under the Voting Rights Act does place 
some additional financial burden on areas 
that are struggling to remain fiscally sound. 

Thanks for your interest in the bilingual 
coverage and hopefully, this information 
will assist you in evaluating the need and ef- 
fectiveness of the Voting Rights Act. 

Sincerely, 
ROSE Morrorp, 
Secretary of State. 
(By Jim Shumway, 
state elections officer). 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., June 9, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT McC ory, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCrory: With 
regard to your letter of June 1, 1981, con- 
cerning the hearings on the extension of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, we are 
pleased to provide the following informa- 
tion; 

(1) Three of our twenty-three counties 
provide bilingual information: Carbon, Lara- 
mie and Sweetwater. 

(2) All ballots printed in those counties 
are a combination of English and Spanish. 
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(3) The cost to each county is of course, 
doubled by the double language printing re- 
quirement. 

(4) We have no way of determining the 
number of voters who might actually need a 
bilingual ballot, or the number who would 
request such a ballot. However, we hope to 
implement a procedure for the 1981 state- 
wide schoo] trustee elections that will deter- 
mine the actual need for bilingual ballots. 

The County Clerks, as election officials 
for the above-named counties have stated 
that many people with Spanish surnames 
are offended by the implication that they 
could not read and understand English. 

If we can provide any additional informa- 
tion, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
THYRA THOMSON, 
Secretary of State, 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Salem, Oreg., June 18, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McC ory: This is in 
response to your request for information 
about the effect of the 1975 bilingual ballot 
amendments to the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 in Oregon during the 1980 primary and 
general elections. Specifically, 

1. Malheur County is the only county that 
we provide bilingual ballots and election ma- 
terials. 

2. Number of Malheur County bilingual 
ballots printed: a. Primary, 500; b. General, 
500. 

3. Cost of providing the bilingual ballots 
for Malheur County: a. Primary ballots and 
publications, $1,695; b. General ballots and 
publications, $1,695. 

4. Number of request for bilingual ballots: 
a. Primary Election, 3; b. General Election, 
3 


5. The Malheur County Voters’ Pamphlet 
is printed in both English and Spanish. It is 
distributed to every household within the 
county. There is additional costs for print- 
ing it in Spanish: a, Primary Election, 12,150 
printed; cost of the Spanish part, $20,161.10. 
b. General Election, 11,524 printed; cost of 
the Spanish part, $11,125.24. 

As you can see from the above data, it cost 
us $7,285 per vote during the 1980 Primary 
Election and $4,273 per vote during the 1980 
General Election to provide bilingual ballots 
and election materials. It is extremely costly 
to implement the 1975 bilingual ballot 
amendments within our state. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
contact us. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND A. PHELPS, Jr, 


SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Topeka, Kans., June 17, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Member, Judiciary Committee, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIr: Attached is a summary of infor- 
mation you asked for in regard to bilingual 
ballots. 

It appears that there is little or no use of 
these ballots as evidenced by the 1980 
report. Certainly the cost per ballot is diffi- 
cult to justify on a cost-effective basis. 

With every good wish. 

Cordially, 
Jack H. BRIER, 
Secretary of State. 
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COST OF BILINGUAL BALLOTS IN KANSAS—1980 
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Number of Number of 
Spanish ballots bor ges Cost of ballots 


Legal publications 


$192.35 


$126.40 $992.93 
318.99 US. 


60 1,318.97 


511.34 472.00 2,311.90 $79.72 


1,555.12 1,555.12 


|The election oficer states the number of alos used is meng, 2 the people requesting Spanish bats do not need hem 


Note: Total cost of Spanish election material—$5,656.82. Number of ballots voted—30. Cost per ballot voted—$188.56. 


OFFICE OF THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, June 16, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McC tory: In response 
to your letter requesting information about 
the implementation of the multi-lingual re- 
quirements of the Voting Rights Act in 
Hawaii, we are sending our report on Multi- 
lingual Voter Education for the 1980 elec- 
tions, which gives an overall view of our ac- 
tivities. 

The answers to your specific questions 
follow: 

1. The Voting Rights Act requires assist- 
ance be given in Ilocano (Filipino) in all 
four counties, Hawaii, Honolulu, Kauai, and 
Maui; Japanese in Hawaii and Kauai; and 
Chinese in Honolulu. 

2. We printed facsimile ballots in the re- 
quired languages for all precincts of each 
County. They were posted in all voting 
booths and outside each polling place. Voter 
Assistance Officials in each precinct had 50 
copies to give to those who requested them. 
The total number of sets of facsimiles (in 
some precincts voters received as many as 
eight ballot cards) printed statewide was 
18,750 for the Primary, and 18,650 for the 
General Election. 

3. The cost of printing the facsimile bal- 
lots for the Primary Election was $16,594 
and for the General, $12,512. This does not 
include the translation costs, which were 
$3,500 for all our multi-lingual work for the 
1980 elections. 

4. I regret that our figures on the number 
of facsimiles requested are not very mean- 
ingful because Voter Assistance Officials did 
not keep accurate records. The figures are 
on page 9 and 10 of the report. 

I hope this information will be of help to 


you. 
With all good wishes, 
JEAN KING, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


OFFICE OF THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
VOTER EDUCATION SECTION—MULTI-LIN- 
GUAL VOTER EDUCATION IN HAWAII, 1980 

PURPOSE 
In compliance with the Federal Voting 

Rights Act, as amended in 1975, a Multi-Lin- 

gual Voter Education program was designed 

and implemented to help meet the needs of 
the language minority groups in Hawaii. 

The Filipino Ilocano-speaking population 

was covered state-wide. In the City/County 

of Honolulu, services are provided for the 


Chinese; and on Kauai and Hawaii, for the 
Japanese. 
OBJECTIVES 


To provide Multi-Lingual Voter Education 
and information to language minority 
groups as mandated by the VRA amend- 
ments of 1975. 

To maximize voter registration, participa- 
tion and interest. 

To provide a better understanding of indi- 
vidual voting rights and responsibilities. 

To familiarize the target groups with the 
electoral process. 

To coordinate the translation of informa- 
tional materials in the mandated languages, 
covering subject matter pertaining to voter 
registration and elections, and to make this 
material easily understood and readily ac- 
cessible. 

To utilize the mass media as a means of 
reaching the people. 

To provide outreach workers and poll 
workers fluent in mandated languages. 

To provide services to the County Clerks, 
including coordinating of the translation of 
their materials, and supplying them with 
language materials for voter registration 
and the elections. 

To accomplish these objectives with mini- 
mum budget and staff. 

PROGRAM 
Multi-lingual advisory groups 

Tlocano, Chinese and Japanese Advisory 
Groups were formed, composed of respected 
individuals who were recommended to us by 
their peers. Acting in an advisory capacity, 
these groups served as a link with the lan- 
guage minority communities in helping us 
to determine the need for our services. We 
prepared a glossary of common election 
terms in English which the committees 
translated into standard terms in their re- 
spective languages. In addition to helping us 
set up standards for the future translation 
of informational material, the committees 
answered a questionnaire that we prepared 
which provided us with valuable insights 
and suggestions. 

Advisory group members 

Filipino: Amy Agbayani, Director, Oper- 
ation MANONG, University of Hawaii; Jake 
Manegdeg, Election Advisory Committee; 
Amado Yoro, writer and columist for Hawaii 
Filipino News and HSPA; Pacita Saludes, 
President, GUMIL, and organization of Ilo- 
cano writers in Hawaii. 

Chinese: Sister Ernest Chung, Catholic 
Social Services; Welton Won, Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Daniel Kwock, 


Department of History, University of 
Hawaii; Mr. Yip-Wang Law, Chinese scholar 
and teacher; Wah Chan Thom, retired busi- 
nessman and community leader. 

Japanese: Harumi Oshita, Radio Station 
KZOO; Roy K. Soga, President, Hawaii 
Times, Ltd.; Paul S. Yempuku, President, 
Hawaii Hochi; Joanne Ninomiya snd Eliza- 
beth Keith, translators and broadcasters 
KIKU-TV. 


Translations 


Our office contracted with the Hawaii As- 
sociation of Language Teachers (HALT) to 
do the necessary translations. The coordina- 
tion of many election materials to be trans- 
lated for our office and the Counties was 
done by Multi-Lingual Voter Education. We 
assisted in the final preparation, printing 
and shipping of election materials to the 
Counties with the cooperation of the Logis- 
tics Section. 

The translating, typesetting, printing 
and/or reproducing of election materials in 
three languages covered an extensive range 
and included: 

Brochures, flyers, fact sheets, election 
proclamation, statewide district and polling 
places, script for single party primary slide 
show, public service announcements for 
radio and television, absentee voting in- 
structions and applications, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, county election info~mation, 
and news releases. 


Personnel 


Two outreach persons, Andrea Baptista 
and Forentina (Tina) Ritarita, were hired to 
develop a program for the [locano-speaking 
people. Lily Lu was chosen to do our Chi- 
nese outreach. As we were aware that there 
was a need for voter education assistance 
within the Samoan Community, Veronica 
Barber was enlisted to help there. Although 
we did not have a person specifically hired 
to do Japanese outreach (and were not man- 
dated to do so here in Honolulu), our out- 
reach workers were always supplied with 
materials that had been translated into Jap- 
anese, and these were distributed when nec- 
essary. Andrea had a full-time position and 
the others worked 20 hours per week. Fumi 
Nitta, who worked as a translator and Voter 
Education outreach person in the past, was 
available for certain occasions. 

Training and supervision of personnel 

Orientation/briefing-type meetings were 
held for all Multi-Lingual workers. Back- 
ground and current information was shared, 
teaching tools and materials and presenta- 
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tion techniques were discussed. Target 
groups and areas were researched, and indi- 
vidual action plans created. Because we 
were limited in personpower and time, we 
agreed to try to put a special emphasis on 
utilizing the language media as the best 
method for reaching the largest number of 
people. 

The Supervisor Dolores Tsukano regularly 
met separately with each language repre- 
sentative. Although there were many times 
when they would join forces to give presen- 
tations in a situation where speakers of all 
three or four languages were represented, 
their most important challenge was to con- 
centrate on their individual areas, and to 
reach people who were not part of organized 
groups. 

Multi-lingual voter education materials 


Our Voter Education informational mate- 
rials were translated from English into the 
various languages either through our con- 
nection with HALT or by the outreach 
workers themselves. They were eager to 
have as many teaching tools as possible, and 
in some instances created their own. The 
Single Party Primary Slide show with nar- 
ration in English and Ilocano was appreciat- 
ed and utilized. Large quantities of printed 
materials were distributed on Oahu, and 
also sent to the counties. In Honolulu an es- 
timated 6300 pieces of Ilocano literature 
were distributed, 700 Chinese and 500 
Samoan. 


Bilingual voter assistance on election day 


Dolores worked with Baron Gushiken, 
Precinct Official Recruitment and Training 
Coordinator, to determine the precincts 
which needed bilingual assistance, based on 
past and present statistics. She aided in the 
recruiting and placing of bilinguals, and in 
some instances gave additional instruction 
to those who felt timid about trying the job 
for the first time. A Bilingual Voter Assist- 
ance report is included as Attachment A. 


IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 
Tlocano outreach 


Andrea and Tina worked as a team, with 
Andrea taking the lead as the coordinator 
for Ilocano activities. Her extensive con- 
tacts, and knowledge of the Filipino commu- 
nity provided numerous opportunities for 
them to plan and present Voter Education 
programs. They clearly enjoyed their work, 
and were good representatives to send out 
among the people we were trying to reach. 
They were received with great appreciation, 
and even affection in many places that they 
visited, and created much good will for the 
office. Fun and humor were injected into 
their presentations, most specifically by 
Andrea, with Tina playing ‘‘straight-person” 
and also providing a genteel grace. They 
went to churches, clubs and organizations, 
parties and family gatherings, public parks, 
and the congregate dining sites (often with 
the help of Lily when the area was known 
to have Chinese). Literature in Japanese 
was also taken along and distributed when 
needed. 

Prior to the Primary Election, good use 
was made of our Single Party Primary slide 
show in Ilocano outreach presentations. 
Community leaders were very cooperative in 
providing good leads for resource people, or- 
ganizations and facilities which were valua- 
ble in the setting up of our presentations. 
Many programs were given during evenings, 
weekends or holidays, which were good 
times for the Ilocano target groups to be 
reached. 

Because of Andrea’s connections with the 
Filipino media, she arranged to appear on 
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various radio programs as a guest speaker, 
and had a good response on the call-in type 
shows. 

Following the Primary Election, Andrea 
and Tina reviewed the areas which needed 
the most bilingual assistance, and made a 
concerted effort to give presentations in 
those areas before the General. 

Andrea and Tina are of the opinion that 
bilingual voter education is a must, due to 
the increasing number of Filipinos who are 
being naturalized, either as a result of the 5 
year residency law, or because of the easing 
of requirements for those with low literacy 
rates who have been here most of their 
lives. In their outreach, they found great 
enthusiasm and interest in government par- 
ticipation among the Filipinos they met. 
They say that suffrage has been the dream 
of Filipinos aspiring to become citizens. Fili- 
pinos do not really need to be told to go out 
and vote, but rather need to be instructed in 
how to vote by being given a better under- 
standing of government and the electoral 
process through voter education. 


Chinese outreach 


Lily Lu was an ideal choice as a represent- 
ative to the Chinese community from this 
office, and there is no doubt that she made 
a good impression wherever she went. Her 
task was not easy in that she worked alone, 
had fewer hours per week to invest (al- 
though she put in many more than she 
claimed), and did not always find the active- 
ly receptive audiences that were the norm 
for the Ilocano outreach. 

Lily visited churches, nursing homes, Chi- 
nese societies, and also distributed literature 
through the Chinese language schools so 
that the children would take the informa- 
tion home. She found many people who 
were not citizens, were not interested or 
were discouraged about “politics.” 

In order to reach the Chinese people who 
were unfamiliar with English, and in order 
to reach them on a broader base, Lily devot- 
ed much of her effort to the Chinese media. 
She arranged to have our public service an- 
nouncements about registration, voting, 
elections and deadlines on the Chinese radio 
programs. The United Chinese Press cooper- 
ated by running feature articles on voter 
education information on the front page of 
their daily newspaper. These articles were 
written by Lily, or prepared by a reporter, 
based on interviews with her. Because Lily 
often found attitudes of fear among the eld- 
erly voters about trying to vote knowledge- 
ably, she emphasized the voter assistance 
and spoiled ballot aspects of the voting pro- 
cedures. She also found that when an older 
person was residing with married children, 
which is often the case in the traditional 
Chinese home, the elder person might have 
an interest in voting, but would not want to 
be a “bother,” so would not ask to be helped 
to register and vote. 


Samoan outreach 


Veronica Barber, our Samoan outreach 
person began her work by translating our 
materials into Samoan, and also creating 
other teaching tools for use in her presenta- 
tions. We learned that the approach to the 
Samoan community was based on certain 
protocol that must be observed in order to 
show, proper respect to chiefs and elders. 
Veronica, as a young Samoan woman, re- 
gardless of her Chieftainess status, could 
not properly teach chiefs or elders without 
an appropriate person from the chief or 
elder class to accompany her. 

Veronica found that there was a great in- 
terest in learning about voting among the 
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Samoans, especially since the concept of 
voting is new to them. The first election in 
American Samoa was held less than 3 years 
ago. Many people she spoke to didn’t realize 
that they had to be naturalized citizens 
before they would be permitted to vote. 
This often brought about inquiries concern- 
ing citizenship. Veronica felt that a great 
need also exists for outreach to be done that 
encompasses both citizenship and voter edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately, midway through Veroni- 
ca’s stay with us, her mother became termi- 
nally ill and died. Her responsibilities to her 
mother, family and the estate took her to 
Samoa, so she was not able to return to 
work as soon as she originally thought. 
Before she left for Samoa, however, she 
came in and took all of our General Election 
information to be translated into Samoan 
by a friend. She also arranged for this trans- 
lated information to be given to Repeka 
Alaimoana-Nuusa, who has the Samoan pro- 
gram on Channel 11, so that it could be used 
several times before the General Election. 


Multi-lingual voter education and the media 


In addition to the newspaper, radio and 
television coverage already mentioned, we 
ran paid ads for the Primary and the Gener- 
al Election, translated from the one-page 
English instructional ads which ran in the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin and Advertiser, and 
on the Neighbor Islands. The ads were car- 
ried in the following papers: 

Primary Election.—Hawaii Filipino News, 
United Chinese Press, Hawaii Times, Hawaii 
Hochi; 

General Election.—Hawaii Filipino News, 
United Chinese Press. Information was sent 
to the Times and Hochi which they printed 
as a service in their special election editions. 

Mr. Sun Young Byun, publisher of the 
Korean language weekly “Oriental Life in 
Hawaii” was cooperative in using our mate- 
rials in his magazine. 

In addition to the personal contact our 
outreach personnel had with the radio and 
television language media, public service an- 
nouncements about voter registration and 
the elections, accompanied by a letter, were 
sent to radio stations KOHA, KZOO, 
KIKU, KISA and KJYE. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We were fortunate in having people to do 
our Multi-Lingual outreach who were genu- 
inely concerned with voter education and in- 
terested in their assignments. Their experi- 
ence, and ours, has helped us in formulating 
some ideas and suggestions to improve our 
method of operation in the 1982 elections. 

Translations 

In the past, we have contracted with the 
Hawaii Association of Language Teachers 
(HALT) to have our election materials 
translated. Our unsatisfactory experience 
with HALT makes it impossible for us to 
recommend using them in the future. In the 
interests of cost, time invested, convenience 
and the need for regular communication 
with the translators who are doing our 
work, we need to hire our own translators. 
Hiring and dealing directly with translators 
would also be beneficial for the translators 
for the reasons mentioned above. 

Personnel 


In the future we should consider choosing 
our outreach workers before the Multi-Lin- 
gual Advisory Group meetings. In this way, 
the bilingual workers could aid in choosing 
and contacting candidates for the Advisory 
Groups, and when the meetings were held, 
would be part of our working relationship 
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with the Groups. This approach would 
mean hiring and training the outreach 
people in late May, and soliciting and ap- 
pointing people for the Advisory Group in 
early June. The Advisory Groups could 
meet in mid-June, and surveys, action plans 
and initial appointments completed by the 
end of June. Actual outreach would then 
begin from July first. 

Decisions on the number of bilingual 
workers to hire in 1982 will need to be based 
on whether we can find workers who are 
also capable translators, or if we will have 
our translations done by people outside the 
office. In either case, we are agreed that we 
must keep the quality of our translated ma- 
terials high by having them proofed and ap- 
proved by a second translator. 

In 1982, we would recommend that bilin- 
gual personnel be hired as follows: 

Ilocano—two positions—full-time if they 
are to do translations; one full-time and one 
part-time if not translating. 

Chinese—one position—full-time if trans- 
lating; part-time if not translating. 

Japanese—one part-time position. 

Samoan—one part-time position. 


Other 

In our Samoan outreach, we should re- 
search the subject of naturalization for Sa- 
moans, as there is a need for this informa- 
tion in making presentations. 

In setting up Advisory Groups, we should 
also consider including the Samoan commu- 
nity. 

CONCLUSION 

There is definite evidence that Multi-Lin- 
gual Voter Education is needed in various 
sectors of our bilingual communities. Our 
experience in the 1980 elections should 
make it possible for us to design and imple- 
ment an effective Multi-Lingual program in 
1982. 


BILINGUAL VOTER ASSISTANCE AT THE POLLS, 
1980 


BILINGUAL VOTER ASSISTANCE OFFICIALS 


During the 1980 Primary and General 
Elections in the State of Hawaii, bilingual 
voter assistance was provided at the polls in 
accordance with the Voting Rights Act 
Amendments of 1975. In the City and 
County of Honolulu, the Office of the Lieu- 
tenant governor recruited and trained 68 bi- 
lingually proficient workers to serve in tar- 
geted precincts throughout Oahu. In most 
instances, these people held the position of 
Voter Assistance Official, and in others, 
they were Precinct Officials who could be 
called upon to give language assistance 
when it was needed. 

Initial preparation for the recruitment of 
bilingual officials began with the review of 
bilingual data from the 1976 and 1978 elec- 
tions, and making projections based on the 
most recent registration, population and 
naturalization statistics. 

Compared with the 36 bilingual officials 
who were used in the 1978 elections, our 
coverage at the polls in 1980 has doubled. 
Of the 68 people, 50 were Ilocano speaking, 
and were assigned to precincts in districts 16 
through 22, and in the 26th district. Chinese 
assistance was provided in Districts 14 and 
17 by nine Cantonese speaking workers. A 
need was anticipated and filled for Japanese 
assistance in Districts 10, 12 and 22. Samoan 
bilingual assistance was provided to Dis- 
tricts 22 and 23. In addition to our officially 
selected bilingual workers at the polls, we 
had many precinct workers who could speak 
a language other than English either con- 
versationally or in pidgin, which also helped 


with the explanation of procedures at the 
polls. 


STATE OF HAWAII BILINGUAL VOTER ASSISTANCE 
STATEWIDE SUMMARY ! 


Piar election 1980] 


Targeted groups 
Cantonese  liocano Japanese 


Total oral 


Total oral and written 


1 This data is not complete. It was taken trom the Voter Assistance Oficial 
Worksheets on which all Voter Assistance Officials were instructed to record 
aS Se ae in many cases recording was incomplete or 
nonexis| 


STATE OF HAWAII BILINGUAL VOTER ASSISTANCE 
STATEWIDE SUMMARY # 


[General election 1980) 


965 
83 
25 


1,012 


Total oral and written 
bilingual assistance... 


eerie ane it was taken from the Voter Assistance Official 
Worksheets on which all Voter Assistance Officials were instructed to record 
vi bg en in many cases recording was incomplete or 
nonexistent. 


ATTACHMENT B 


ELECTION EXPENDITURES IN COMPLYING WITH 
THE VOTING RIGHTS Act AMENDMENTS OF 
1975 


1980 


Nore.—Under the Voting Rights Act, 
Hawaii is required to provide registration 
and voting notices, forms, instructions, as- 
sistance, or other materials or information 
relating to the electoral process including 
ballots, in the language of the “applicable 
language minority group(s)” as well as in 
the English language. The “applicable lan- 
guage minority group(s)”’ in Hawaii are: Ilo- 
cano in all Counties; Japanese in Hawaii and 
Kauai Counties; and Chinese in the City 
and County of Honolulu. 


1980 primary and general elections 


Facsimile ballots 

Instructions: Posters, flyers, slide 
show, brochures.. S, 

Newspaper Ads 


4,134.69 
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Personnel: Bilingual outreach 


workers in the office of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and bilingual 
voter assistance officials at the 
po 


15,750.04 
Translations 3,500.00 


County expenses—Costs connected 
with Charter Amendments, 
Registration, ete.: 


Hawaii County 

Kauai County 

Maui County 

City and County of Honolulu 


1,133.80 
1,912.03 
124. 00 


4, 024,83 


Total County expenses. Sa 
62,938.42 


Total statewide costs 


STATE or New MEXICO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 15, 1981. 


Hon. ROBERT McCtory, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McC Lory: Thank you 
for your letter of June 1, 1981, in which you 
inquire how the 1975 bilingual ballot 
amendments to the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 have affected New Mexico. 


All 32 counties in the State of New Mexico 
are required under the Federal Voting 
Rights Act Amendments to provide bilin- 
gual ballots in Spanish and English. There 
are six counties in New Mexico in which 
oral translations are provided in the various 
Indian dialects at the polling place on elec- 
tion day because the languages are tradi- 
tionally unwritten. 


The New Mexico Legislature appropriates 
$150,000 in the Secretary of State’s budget 
to provide instructions and other documents 
for the primary election that are required to 
be bilingual. In 1980, this office distributed 
$50,070 to the counties, which must provide 
bilingual ballots, as supplemental money to 
offset the cost of printing the ballots, pro- 
vided translators and translations in the six 
counties having an Indian population of five 
percent or greater, and printed legal notices 
concerning the election. We do not have on 
record the cost to the counties for providing 
bilingual ballots. For the general election 
1980, the Legislature provided $100,000 to 
the Secretary of State to print the docu- 
ments required to be bilingual, out of which 
$50,070 was allocated by the Secretary of 
State to the counties to supplement expend- 
itures for the bilingual printing of the bal- 
lots. All ballots that are printed, including 
ballot strips for voting machines, emergency 
paper ballots and absentee ballots, registra- 
tion forms and instructional materials, are 
bilingual. The voter, therefore, does not 
have to request individual bilingual ballots 
since all ballots are bilingual. The Secretary 
of State’s office spent a total of $143,000 for 
the 1980 primary election and $100,000 for 
the 1980 general election to meet the bilin- 
gual requirement. 


For your information, we are enclosing a 
Roster of State of New Mexico Elective 
State, Legislative, District and County Offi- 
cials for 1981-1982. 


If we can provide further information, 
please call on us. 
Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY HOOPER, 
Secretary of State. 
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FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
June 12, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McC ory: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter dated June 
1, 1981, with reference to the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. 


I have asked a member of my staff, Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Glisson, Deputy Secretary for 
Elections, to respond to your correspond- 
ence. You should receive a reply from Mrs. 
Glisson in the next week. 


If we may be of further assistance, feel 
free to call upon this office. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE FIRESTONE, 
Secretary of State. 


Scotts BLurr County COMMISSIONERS, 
Gering, Nebr., June 14, 1981. 

Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCLORY: It is my un- 
derstanding that the judiciary committee is 
considering extending the expiration date of 
the 1975 bilingual ballot. Since Scotts Bluff 
County is the only county in the state of 
Nebraska required to have a bilingual 
ballot, I feel it is appropriate for someone 
close to the situation to comment on the 
merits of this issue. 


As far as we here in Scotts Bluff County 
are concerned the bilingual ballot has very 
few benefits and a number of drawbacks. To 
my knowledge, not one Scotts Bluff County 
resident has used the bilingual ballot since 
it was required by law. It has cost our 
county a great deal of money at a time 
when funds are short. The majority of 
Mexican-American people in Scotts Bluff 
County are also opposed to the ballot since 
their ancestry goes back in the community 
about forty-five years. 


As a representative of Scotts Bluff 
County, I prefer to see legislation concern- 
ing the bilingual ballot repealed. 

Sincerely, 
CLINT MORRISON 
Scotts Bluff County Commissioner. 


GERING, NEBR., 
June 15, 1981. 
ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBERT McC ory: I 
am responding to the inquiry you made of 


Secretary of State Allan Beermann regard- 


ing what affect the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
has had on the State of Nebraska. 


(1) Scotts Bluff County is the only Ne- 
braska County required to implement the 
bilingual ballot! Population—38,344; 


(2) 17,000 bilingual ballots needed for an 
election; 


(3) Costs. to taxpayer: 1980 primary elec- 


tion—$17,673.26 
16,044.68; 


(4) Requests for bilingual ballot—none. 
I have enclosed three (3) resolutions 
adopted by Scotts Bluff Commissioners and 


directed to representatives in Congress for 
action. All have remained dormant. 


1980 general election— 
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We beg of you, PLEASE remove this fi- 
nancial burden from Scotts Bluff County 
Nebraska. The cost is prohibitive. 

Sincerely, 
EvELYN MUNDT, 
Scotts Bluff County Clerk. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. ALLAN BEERMANN, 
Secretary of State, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

DEAR SECRETARY OF STATE BEERMANN: The 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. As a part of this exten- 
sion, we are considering legislation to 
extend the expiration date of the 1975 bilin- 
gual ballot amendments from their current 
1985 expiration date to 1990. 

I am writing to request the following in- 
formation regarding how these laws have 
affected your state in implementing the bi- 
lingual ballots and election materials: 

(1) a listing of the counties or wards 
which must provide bilingual ballots and 
election materials; 

(2) the number of bilingual ballots print- 
ed; 

(3) the additional cost of providing the bi- 
lingual ballot in these counties for: (a) pri- 
mary elections; (b) general elections; 

(4) the number of requests for these bal- 
lots and materials during the election. 

Thank you in advance for your help in 
this matter. It will make possible a thor- 
ough evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Member of Congress. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas: Census Bureau information for 
the Department of Justice has determined 
that Scotts Bluff County Nebraska comes 
under the requirements of Sections 4(f)4 
and 203(c) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
as amended by the Voting Rights Act of 
1975 and 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County has been in 
compliance with the rulings of said Voting 
Rights Act as amended by printing and pub- 
lishing all notices, materials and ballots rel- 
ative to voter registration and voting bi-lin- 
gually and has had interpreters available at 
all elections since receiving notification of 
being covered by said act, and 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County has deter- 
mined that preparing and printing all regis- 
tration and election materials. notices and 
ballots bi-lingually has materially increased 
the cost of elections and that having all in- 
formation printed in both languages on the 
ballot has created confusion and slowed 
down the voting procedure thus causing 
public resentment and 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County Commis- 
sioners have determined that in those elec- 
tions held in compliance with the bi-lingual 
requirement there was no instance of any 
usage of the second language observed by 
any of the election officials at the polling 
places, nor was the service of the interpret- 
ers requested, and 

Whereas: pursuant to section 32-460 
R.R.S. 1943 as revised, any person unable to 
read the ballot on election information may 
have the assistance of a member of his 
family, a friend, or an election official in 
casting his ballot, thereby fulfilling any 
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need of any person unable to read the Eng- 
lish language, and 

Whereas; it has been observed that pro- 
viding the election notices and ballots bi-lin- 
gually is regarded by most Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in this area as an insult to their intelli- 
gence and degrading to the image of their 
ethnic group. 

Now therefore be it hereby resolved that: 
the Scotts Bluff County Commissioners are 
herewith requesting Senators Hruska and 
Curtis and the Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Nebraska to exert every 
possible effort to have the Voting Rights 
Act revised, amended or rescinded to elimi- 
nate the requirement for Scotts Bluff 
County to provide bi-lingual voter registra- 
tion and election materials. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Census Bureau information 
for the Department of Justice has deter- 
mined that Scotts Bluff County Nebraska 
comes under the requirements of Sections 
4(f) and 203(c) of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, as amended by the Voting Rights Act 
of 1975, and 

Whereas, Scotts Bluff County has in past 
elections been in compliance with the rul- 
ings of said Voting Rights Acts, and 

Whereas, since it was determined that in 
the preparation and printing of all registra- 
tion and election materials for the punch 
card voting system used in Scotts Bluff 
County, the cost of the election and related 
voter registration doubled due to the bilin- 
gual requirement, and 

Whereas, Scotts Bluff County, with a 
total population of 38,398, incurred a cost of 
$16,000.00 in providing bilingual ballots for 
the 1980 General Election, and 

Whereas, it has been determined that in 
those elections held since the injunction of 
the bilingual requirement there was no in- 
stance of any usage of the second language, 
now 

Therefore be it hereby resolved that, 
Scotts Bluff County requests Senator 
Edward Zorinsky and Senator J. James 
Exon and Representative Virginia Smith to 
support S. 53 amending the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to repeal certain requirements 
relating to bilingual election requirements. 

Whereas: The Census Bureau information 
for the Department of Justice determined 
that Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska, is 
under the requirements of Sections 4(f)4 
and 203(c) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
as amended by the Voting Rights Act of 
1975, and, 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County has in past 
elections been in compliance with the rul- 
ings of said Voting Rights Acts and, 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County has now de- 
termined that in the preparation and print- 
ing of all registration and election materials 
for the punch card voting system used in 
Scotts Bluff County, the cost of election 
and related voter registration has doubled 
because of the bilingual requirement and, 

Whereas: Scotts Bluff County has deter- 
mined that in those elections held with the 
bilingual requirement there was no instance 
of any usage of the second language ob- 
served and, 

Whereas: It was observed that providing 
the bilingual services was regarded by most 
Mexican-Americans in this area as an insult 
to their intelligence and degrading to the 
image of their ethnic group, 

Therefore be it hereby resolved that: 
Scotts Bluff County is herewith requesting 
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Senator Edward Zorinsky and Senator J. 

James Exon, Representative Virginia Smith, 

Representative Douglas Bereuter, and Rep- 

resentative John Cavanaugh to support the 

efforts of Senator S. I. Hayakawa in this bill 
to amend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 to 
repeal certain requirements relating to bi- 
lingual election requirements. 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Lansing, Mich., June 16, 1981. 

Mr. ROBERT MCCLORY, 

Member of Congress, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCLory: Your letter to the 
Honorable Richard Austin, Secretary of 
State for the State of Michigan, has been 
forwarded to this office for reply. You asked 
specific questions regarding the use of bi- 
lingual ballots and election material in the 
State of Michigan. The questions will be an- 
swered seriatim: 

1. The communities in Michigan covered 
by bi-lingual requirements of Federal law 


Township or city Method of voting Language 


Clyde Township. 


Voting machine 
Orangeville Voting 
Township. 


machine. 


1 No written language in Sugar tsland Township. 


2. The cost of printing ballots and other 
election supplies falls on the counties in- 
volved. The number of ballots required is 
the number of registered voters in the pre- 
cincts involved. 

3. This office has not required the coun- 
ties involved to furnish cost data since 1976. 
In that year the cost of printing ballots 
(county expense) was $5,997.10; the cost of 
translation and printing of supplies fur- 
nished by the State was $6,566.80; the cost 
of supplies furnished by local units was 
$7,993.50. In that year the Spanish ballots 
and supplies were used by 35 persons total 
in three elections (two primaries and 1 gen- 
eral election). It is assumed that the cost 
has increased due to inflation and that the 
use of the Spanish ballot has not increased. 

4. See answer to 3. 

Michigan has some particular problems 
with the VRA as it applies to bi-lingual that 
other states do not. First: Registration units 
in Michigan are the cities and townships. 
This means there are approximately 1,600 
registration units in the state of varying 
sizes. As a result many smaller units reach 
the 5 percent threshold required by the 
statute to come under the Act, Larger units 
with concentrations of Spanish origin voters 
(Detroit, Flint, Lansing, etc.) because of 
their total number of registrations do not 
reach the 5 percent figure. Before the inclu- 
sion of the bi-lingual portion of the act took 
effect local clerks, at the urging of the State 
Election Division of the Department of 
State, manned the polls with interpreters to 
assist Spanish-speaking voters. This practice 
has continued in those areas. 

Second: The test, which is a percentage of 
the number of registered voters with Span- 
ish origin names, ignores the question of 
whether such voters, many of long-time res- 
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idence in Michigan, can read and write Eng- 
lish. 

In Sugar Island Township, Chippewa 
County, the registered voters are largely of 
Chippewa (American Indian) origin. There 
is no written native language and only one 
survivor who can speak the Chippewa dia- 
lect. He (who is by the way an elected offi- 
cial and whose name regularly appears on 
the ballot) is at the polling place to assist if 
requested. 

I hope this information will be of value to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

JAMES O. CHAPMAN, 
Acting Director, Elections Division. 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Jackson, Miss., June 9, 1981, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Attention: Congressmen ROBERT MCCLORY. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCLoRY: I am writ- 
ing in regard to your letter of June 1, 1981, 
concerning bilingual ballots. 

To the best of my knowledge, no county in 
Mississippi uses bilingual ballots and elec- 
tion materials. In Mississippi, ballots are 
printed at the county level. Therefore, if 
any bilingual ballots were printed for the 
general election last year, the number of 
such ballots and the cost would have to be 
obtained from each county. Our office had 
no requests for bilingual ballots and election 
materials during the November, 1980, gener- 
al election. 

If I may be of any further assistance, do 
not hesitate to call or write. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN LLOYD PITTMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
By: ROBERT M, ARENTSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon. VEL PHILLIPS, 
Secretary of State, 
State Capitol, 
Madison, Wis. 

DEAR SECRETARY OF STATE PHILLIPS: The 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. As a part of this exten- 
sion, we are considering legislation to 
extend the expiration date of the 1975 bilin- 
gual ballot amendments from their current 
1985 expiration date to 1990. 

I am writing to request the following in- 
formation regarding how these laws have 
affected your state in implementing the bi- 
lingual ballots and election materials: 

(1) a listing of the counties or wards 
which must provide bilingual ballots and 
election materials; 

(2) the number of bilingual ballots print- 


ed; 

(3) the additional cost of providing the bi- 
lingua] ballot in these counties for: 

(a) primary elections; 

(b) general elections; 

(4) the number of requests for these bal- 
lots and materials during the election. 

Thank you in advance for your help in 
this matter. It will make possible a thor- 
ough evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT McCtory, 
Member of Congress. 
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STATE OF WISCONSIN BILINGUAL VOTING 
COMMUNITIES 


Town of Nashville, Forest County: David 
Campbell, Town Clerk, Route 1, Crandon 
54520. 

Town of Bovina, Outagamie County: 
Milan Ratsch, Town Clerk, Route 1, Shioc- 
ton 54170. 

Town of Oneida, Outagamie County: Mrs. 
Marie Van De Bruggen, Town Clerk, Route 
1, Oneida 54155. 

City of Hayward, Sawyer County: Rolf 
Williamson, City Clerk, City Hall, Hayward 
54843. 

ALBANY, N.Y., 
June 9, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
House of Representatives Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of June 1, 
1981 relating to bi-lingual voting procedures 
and addressed to Hon. Basil A. Paterson, 
our secretary of state, has been referred to 
this agency for reply. 

The 1975 amendments to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, impose a statutory bi- 
lingual requirement in only three counties 
in New York State, namely Kings (Brook- 
lyn), New York (Manhattan), and Bronx 
Counties. 

The New York City Board of Elections ac- 
tually conducts the elections in these three 
counties and has found it administratively 
more practical to bi-lingualize the ballot in 
all precincts of the five counties within the 
pees rather than target the three counties 
only. 

This was done also because a federal court 
order (Matter of Torres) in 1974 had result- 
ed in bi-lingualization of some parts of the 
other two counties in the city for the special 
benefit of persons of Puerto Rican birth or 
ancestry because of the acknowledged fact 
that English was not the predominant class- 
room language in many Puerto Rican 
schools for decades even though they were 
operated under the flag of the United 
States. 

The orders (one for New York City and 
one for “upstate’’) addressed to the particu- 
lar situation of Puerto Ricans affect all or 
parts of counties outside New York City. If 
you would like to have copies and discuss it 
further, we would be glad to furnish copies 
to develop your file. But, it would appear 
that your committee is mostly interested in 
the statutory requirements of bi-lingualiza- 
tion implementing specific statutory crite- 
ria. 

There are two or three other states (Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, at least) that were or- 
dered to bi-lingualize in certain areas by 
court order for the specific benefit of per- 
sons of Puerto Rican birth or ancestry. 

It might be helpful to establish specific 
statutory criteria to assist this group, some- 
what more liberal than the criteria for His- 
panic voters generally, because of the omis- 
sion of the Puerto Rican educational system 
to assure English fluency for its students. 
The relief in the court orders may be too 
broad to be effective in all cases. 

I am sending copies of your letter and of 
this response to the Executive Director of 
the New York City Board of Elections re- 
questing that they furnish you with specific 
cost figures in regard to implementing the 
statutory program in their three covered 
counties, 

We would be glad to have one of our legal 
or administrative staff confer with your 
counsel in Washington, especially if your 
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committee would be willing to re-imburse us 
for the cost of his attendance. 

I think it is important to draw a careful 
distinction between programs which seek to 
assist disadvantaged people fully to partici- 
pate in the democratic process and those 
which may tend purposedly to perpetrate 
cultural differences. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE V. PALMER, 
Assistant Executive Director. 


ALBANY, N.Y., 
June 9, 1981. 
Mrs. BETTY DOLEN, 
Executive Director, New York City Board of 
Elections, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Bea: Enclosed please find a copy of a 
letter addressed by Congressman Robert 
McClory, ranking Republican member of 
the House Judiciary Committee desiring to 
have information on the cost of implement- 
ing the bi-lingual voting program. 

I have furnished a partial answer, copy 
enclosed. Would you please send him an 
answer to questions “3” and “4” together 
with any appropriate suggestions or obser- 
vations on the programs. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE V. PALMER, 
Assistant Executive Director. 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
June 10, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, ` 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McC tory: In response 
to your letter of June Ist relative to exten- 
sion of the 1975 bilingual ballot amend- 
ments to the Voting Rights Act of 1965, I 
submit the following: 

1. South Dakota does not provide bilin- 
gual ballots. The Dakota language is not a 
written language. 

2, 3, and 4. The answer is none. 

South Dakota counties that have a 
number of Indian voters provide interpret- 
ers at the polls to comply with the Voting 
Rights Act. Some of the voters feel this is 
an insult, and the use of the interpreters is 
minimal. 

We do have a law that permits a voter to 
have someone of their own choice assist 
them in marking their ballot. I really feel 
that with that provision in our laws, there is 
no need for the interpreters. To my knowl- 
edge, there is no language barrier problem 
in our state. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) ALICE KUNDERT, 
Secretary of State. 


BOISE, IDAHO, 
June 8, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCLoRY: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter of June 1 concerning the 
effect the implementation of the bilingual 
ballots has had on Idaho. I have listed your 
questions and my responses as follows: 

1. A listing of the counties or wards 
which must provide bilingual ballots and 
election materials: Cassia, Spanish; and 
Bingham, American Indian. 

2. The number of bilingual ballots printed: 

1976—Cassia please note attachment 
1976—Bingham Oral Assistance 

1978—Cassia Oral Assistance 
Bingham Oral Assistance 

1980—Cassia Oral Assistance 
Bingham Oral Assistance 


1978— 
1980— 
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Cassia—Two precincts were targeted oral 
assistance plus a roving interpreter. 

Bingham—Six precincts were targeted. 

3. The additional cost of providing the bi- 
lingual ballot in these counties. 

Again please note the attachment for the 
additional cost of bilingual ballots for the 
1976 elections for Cassia County. In 1978 
and 1980 there were no additional costs for 
the oral assistance. 

Bingham County’s additional cost for the 
oral assistance for 1978 and 1980 was ap- 
proximately $120.00 per election. 

4. The number of requests for these bal- 
lots and materials during the election. 

In 1976 Cassia County issued 11 spanish 
ballots at a cost of $99.60 per ballot. 

In 1978 and 1980 Cassia County did not 
record the number requesting oral assist- 
ance. 

In Bingham County there has not been a 
record kept of those requesting oral assist- 
ance, 

As you will note from the above informa- 
tion the effect of implementing bilingual 
ballots in Idaho has been minimal. 

Please do not hesitate to contact our 
office if we can be of further assistance. 

For the Secretary of State, 

BEN YSURSA, 
Chief Deputy, Secretary of State. 


Enclosure: as cited. 
BURLEY, IDAHO, 
June 27, 1977. 
BEN YSURSA, 
Deputy Secretary of State, 
Statehouse, Boise, Idaho. 

DEAR BEN: Enclosed please find a copy of 
the breakdown of additional costs involved 
in conducting a Bi-lingual Election in Cassia 
County. These costs, however, are receipted 
costs only and do not include the cost for 
additional time involved in the conducting 
of an election by the County Clerk's Office 
or the Precinct Workers. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to ask. 

Sincerely, 
TIMOTHY A. Hurst, 
Deputy Clerk. 


RECAPITULATION OF COST OF SPANISH BALLOTS OF 1976 


Claim No. and bill Explanation Amount 


Presidential Preference Primary 
Bection 


9229 Billy R. Crystal... 


. Spanish translation of notice 
of election and official 
ballots. 


eevee Printing ballols........... 
..» Notice of Presidential 
pretana primary election 


m 
Write-in (secrecy) ballot 
envelopes — Spanish. 


$26.40 


9248 
9249 


194.05 
22.40 


9246 Computer Election Systems ... 18.65 


Spanish ballots cast 


Primary Election 


9486 Billy R. Crystal. ..cecennn 


Spanish translation of notice 
of election and official 
ballots. 


Printing Spanish ballots. 
Printing Spanish sample 
ballots. 


Notice of primary election in 


Write-in ( ) ballot 
patie tory 
WO RN 


9499 
9499 


9498 
9246 


Burley Reminder, lnc........... 
Burley Reminder, Inc ........... 


South Maho Press; 
Computer Election Systems ... 
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RECAPITULATION OF COST OF SPANISH BALLOTS OF 


Billy R. Crystal................... Spanish translation of notice 


of election and official 


s. 

Burley Reminder, Inc Printing official ballots and 
sample ballots in Spanish, 

South Idaho Press............... Notice of general election in 


ish. 
Computer Election Systems ... Write-in (secrecy) ballot 
envelopes—Spanish. 


Recapitulation 


Presidential preference primary election 
Primary election. 
General election . 


Total Spanish ballots Cast... ecsssssessyeesesseerenss 


Cost per vote. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

St. Paul, Minn., June 8, 1981. 
Representative ROBERT McC.iory, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McC.ory: As far as 
this office knows, there are no counties in 
Minnesota required to provide bilingual bal- 
lots pursuant to U.S.C. § 1973aa-la. General- 
ly, ballots are prepared at the county level, 
and we are unaware of any use of or re- 
quests for bilingual ballots in the state. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
JOAN ANDERSON GROWE, 
Secretary of State. 
Grace Havkoos, 
Director, Election Division. 


STATE oF NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 8, 1981. 
Representative ROBERT MCCLORY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCLOoRY: This will 
acknowledge your letter of June 1, regard- 
ing the extension of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, regarding the bilingual ballot. 

It is my feeling that absolutely no ballot 
should be printed other than the American 
language. We should all use the American 
language in the United States and we 
should all learn the English language. If 
this is not the case, then we should have 
many ballots in North Dakota. We should 
have German, Polish, Norwegian ballots 
printed. They are minorities, too. There are 
a few who can’t speak English yet. 

The only people we have are the Indians 
and I think there were about 5 counties des- 
ignated where we were suppose to have 
printed bilingual ballots, but the Indians 
don't even have an Indian printing or alpha- 
bet of their own. They hold their tribal 
meeting in our English language and their 
tribal election in the English print. There- 
fore, the Indian Affairs Commissioner rec- 
ommended we print our ballots in the Eng- 
lish language. 
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Again, I firmly believe that anyone who 
lives in the U.S. of America should be able 
to speak the American language, or at least 
try to learn to speak it and familiarize 
themselves. If they need help for voting, the 
election officials are always there to help 
them vote. 

If I can be of further help, don't hesitate 
to call me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben MEIER, 
Secretary of State. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: My office is compiling material 
on the burdens incurred by State and local 
officials in administering the 1980 elections 
in accordance with the bilingual ballot pro- 
visions of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. If 
you know of situations in your district 
which would shed light on this matter, I 
would appreciate it if you would contact me 
or Tom Hyde of my staff at 5-2915. 

Best regards, 
WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 5, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCLoryY: We have 
only two counties involved in this—Scotts 
Bluff and Thurston. 

The materials you requested are coming 
direct from those county clerks and you 
should be receiving it soon. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN J. BEERMANN, 
Secretary of State. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1981. 
Hon, WILLIAM D. SWACKHAMER, 
Secretary of State, 
Carson City, Nev. 

DEAR SECRETARY OF STATE SWACKHAMER: 
The Judiciary Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives is currently 
holding hearings on the extension of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. As a part of this 
extension, we are considering legislation to 
extend the expiration date of the 1975 bilin- 
gual ballot amendments for their current 
1985 expiration date to 1990. 

I am writing to request the following in- 
formation regarding how these laws have 
affected your state in implementing the bi- 
lingual ballots and election materials: 

(1) a listing of the counties or wards 
which must provide bilingual ballots and 
election materials; 

(2) the number of bilingual ballots print- 
ed; 

(3) the additional cost of providing the bi- 
lingual ballot in these counties for: (a) pri- 
mary elections; (b) general elections; 

(4) the number of requests for these bal- 
iots and materials during the election. 

Thank you in advance for your help in 
this matter. It will make possible a thor- 
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ough evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these laws. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Member of Congress. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Augusta, Maine, June 5, 1981. 
Hon. ROBERT MCCLORY, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCLoORY: Your 
letter to Secretary of State Rodney S. 
Quinn has been referred to me for a reply. 

In 1977 the Maine Legislature passed a 
bill that instructed this office to print speci- 
men ballot instructions in the French lan- 
guage. These instructions were to be sent to 
the municipal clerks upon request. Since 
the passage of this law there has been very 
few requests and, in fact, there have been 
no request for these instructions for the last 
two election years. Therefore, the cost has 
been minimal. 

For your assistance I am enclosing that 
portion of Maine Election Law, 21 MRSA 
§ 704, sub-§ 6, containing this provision. 

If I can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to contact me, 

Sincerely yours, 
LORRAINE M, FLEURY, 
Secretary, Election Bureau. 
Enclosure. 


STATE OF MAINE—TITLE 21—ELECTION LAWS 


§703. Number of ballots furnished 

The Secretary of State shall furnish each 
voting place with at least 75 ballots for 
every 50 votes cast at that voting place at 
the last election of that type. 

1. Extra ballots needed. If the clerk be- 
lieves that extra ballots will be needed, he 
shall request them from the Secretary of 
State a reasonable time before the election. 
The Secretary of State shall send the re- 
quested number to the clerk, and may fur- 
nish as many additional ballots as he be- 
lieves necessary. 

§ 704. Specimens 

Specimen ballots are governed by the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. Secretary of State to prepare. The Sec- 
retary of State shall prepare the specimen 
ballots. 

A. Content. The words “SPECIMEN 
BALLOT" in bold type, the title and date of 
the election, and the name of the voting dis- 
trict must be printed at the top of the 
ballot. The facsimile of the signature of the 
Secretary of State must not be printed on it. 
It must be printed flat with the back blank. 
Otherwise, it must be printed substantially 
the same as a regular ballot. 

B. Color. The ballot must be printed on 
paper of a distinctive color. 

2. When furnished. The Secretary of State 
shall send a reasonable number of specimen 
ballots to the clerk for posting as provided 
in subsection 3, and an additional number 
with the regular ballots. 

3. Clerk to post. The clerk shall post or 
cause to be posted a specimen ballot at least 
7 days before the election in a conspicuous, 
public place in each voting district. 

1961, c. 360, § 1; 1975, c. 761, §31. 

4. Secretary of State to publish. A reason- 
able time before the election the Secretary 
of State shall make specimen ballots avail- 
able for publication in all newspapers 
having general circulation in the area to 
which the ballots pertain. A single specimen 
ballot so published may carry the name of 
each candidate for State Senator and Rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature having 
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residence in the area covered by the circula- 
tion of the newspaper. The name of the 
voting district need not be printed on the 
published specimen ballot. 

1961, c. 360, §1; 1971, ċ. 65, §19; 1977, c. 
496, §11. 

5. Candidate or nominee to fill vacancy. 
When a candidate for nomination or a nomi- 
nee is chosen to fill a vacancy, the Secretary 
of State and the clerk of each interested 
municipality shall perform the duties re- 
quired by this section as promptly as possi- 
ble. 

6. Specimen ballot instructions printed in 
the French language. The Secretary of 
State shall prepare ballot instructions in 
the French language, to be printed on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper which may convenient- 
ly be attached to specimen ballots. The Sec- 
retary of State shall furnish such ballot in- 
struction sheets upon request by the clerk 
of a municipality. The number of specimen 
ballot instruction sheets to be furnished to 
a municipality, when added to the number 
of specimen ballots and instruction posters 
in the English language to be furnished to 
that municipality, shall not be greater than 
the total number of specimen ballots and in- 
struction posters to be furnished * * *. 
§705. Emergency ballot procedure 

In an emergency as described in this: sec- 
tion, the Secretary of State may prepare 
new ballots, amend those already printed or 
procure them from another municipality or 
voting district. He may authorize any clerk 
to do the same. 

1. Ballots amended. Ballots already print- 
ed may be amended by having corrective 
stickers added, as directed by the Secretary 
of State. 

2. Emergency described. An emergency 
may exist as follows: If there is a shortage 
of ballots; if the ballots are not delivered in 
time for the election; if the ballots are miss- 
ing, defaced or destroyed; or if replacement 
of a vacancy or the correction of an error in 
the ballot requires its amendment. 

§ 706. Official ballot box 

An official ballot box is governed by the 
following provisions: 

1. Furnished by Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State shall furnish an official 
ballot box for each voting district. 

2. Described. The boxes must be of uni- 
form design. Each box must be equipped 
with a suitable lock and key. In the top of 
the box there must be an opening large 
enough to allow a single, folded ballot to be 
inserted, and no larger, with a slide device 
by which the opening may be covered or un- 
covered. The box must be large enough to 
receive the ballots deposited in it at any 
election. 

3. Municipality may provide. A municipal- 
ity may provide ballot boxes at its own ex- 
pense. Each box may contain a mechanical 
device for counting and endorsing the bal- 
lots deposited in it but it may not be 
equipped so as to record any distinguishing 
mark or number on a ballot. Each box must 
meet the requirements of this section. Once 
approved by the Secretary of State each 
box becomes an official ballot box. 

4. Official ballot box required. Only an of- 
ficial ballot box may be used to receive offi- 
cial ballots cast at any election. 

5. Separate ballot box for constitutional 
amendments and referenda. A municipality 
having 5,000 or more inhabitants, except 
where such municipality uses voting ma- 
chines or electronic voting systems, shall, 
and a municipality with fewer inhabitants 
may, by vote of its municipal officers, use 
separate ballot boxes at elections for deposit 
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of votes on constitutional amendments and 
referenda. The municipal officers shall 
notify the Secretary of State of such actions 
at least 60 days before the date of the elec- 
tion at which such separate ballot boxes are 
to be used. If such separate ballot boxes are 
to be used, they shall be subject to all the 
provisions relating to official ballot boxes, 
as provided in this section. They may be 
furnished by the Secretary of State at the 
expense of the municipality. 

1961, c. 360, § 1; 1963, c. 2; 1973, c. 60; 1975, 
c. 761, §32. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. Cor- 
RADO). 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 3112, 
legislation which extends and amends 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The bill provides for an extension of 
the act's preclearance provisions 
through August 5, 1984. After that 
date, it establishes new bailout stand- 
ards permitting individual political 
subdivisions to seek exemption or bail- 
out from the preclearance require- 
ments and continues the bilingual pro- 
visions of the act for another 7 years, 
among other things. 

The destiny of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, one of the most important 
and controversial legislations of our 
time, is dependent on the action we 
take here. What we do is of utmost im- 
portance since we are facing the issue 
of the preservation or disintegration 
of an act that has been hailed as the 
most important civil rights bill ever 
enacted by the Congress. This high 
priority legislation has enabled mil- 
lions of discouraged black and Hispan- 
ic American citizens to exercise the 
sacred constitutional right to vote. It 
has been responsible for a higher par- 
ticipation of black voters in the politi- 
cal process. Their registration percent- 
age has almost doubled since 1965. 
Likewise, in Texas, for example, regis- 
tration among Hispanics has increased 
by an encouraging two-thirds. 

This bill is controversial to some 
simply because they have failed to re- 
alize that despite this legislation’s suc- 
cess in its endeavor to protect the ex- 
ercise of the right to vote, the promise 
of equal participation in the political 
spectrum is still unfulfilled. The hear- 
ings left no doubts of the pressing 
need to extend this act for the pro- 
curement of a fair and equal participa- 
tion of all American citizens in the po- 
litical process. We are still confronting 
voter registration and absentee ballot 
abuses, at-large election schemes and 
annexations, gerrymandering, intimi- 
dation and harassment, failure to pro- 
vide or abusive manipulation of assist- 
ance to illiterates. In summary, a long 
list of practices and procedures used 
with the sole purpose of depriving mi- 
norities of full electoral participation. 
The persistence of these conditions or 
threats of their repetition make it un- 
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bearable not to extend the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Later some amendments to the bill, 
reported out by the House Judiciary 
Committee with a vote of 23 to 1, are 
to be considered on the floor. Unfortu- 
nately, amendments that weaken the 
protection of voting rights and en- 
hance the possibility of the failure of 
this legislation have been brought for 
our consideration. One of the pro- 
posed amendments that causes me 
great concern is the one that would 
defer action on bilingual provisions 
until 1985. Our esteemed colleague 
and friend ROBERT McCtory will offer 
an amendment to eliminate the provi- 
sion to extend the requirement that 
jurisdictions with language minority 
groups which constitute at least 5 per- 
cent of the voting age population pro- 
vide registration and voting instruc- 
tions in the minority language. Some 
supporters of this amendment argue 
that those who cannot understand 
English are deprived of the means of 
understanding political issues. Appar- 
ently there are some who believe that 
the right to vote of an American citi- 
zen can be put “on hold” like a tele- 
phone call until that citizen’s profi- 
ciency in English is increased so as to 
enable him or her to understand the 
political issues of our Nation. We know 
for a fact that some English-speaking 
voters in our country are far from un- 
derstanding the political debates of 
these times. We also know that these 
political issues are discussed in Span- 
ish and explained by Hispanic leaders 
of our Nation. The fact is that what 
the supporters of this amendment 
would accomplish by eliminating the 
bilingual requirements is to get rid of 
an effective means of providing non- 
English-speaking citizens with a voice 
in the political decisionmaking of their 
communities and of our Nation. We 
know that the mere understanding of 
English does not per se guarantee the 
understanding of our political debates. 
What should we do with the English- 
speaking citizens that do not under- 
stand the political issues? Should we 
exclude them from the voting polls 
also? 

The right to vote as part of our 
democratic process is absolute. It does 
not distinguish between blacks or 
whites, rich or poor, intellectuals or il- 
literates, English or Spanish speaking; 
it is directed to guarantee equality 
under the polls so that someday this 
Nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal sees its principles of 
democracy fulfilled to their intended 
end. There cannot be any other way 
for this right to be exercised; it is the 
undisputed backbone of our constitu- 
tional rights. 

The Congress has a duty under the 
Constitution to preserve our democra- 
cy. Let us not compromise our princi- 
ples. Let us protect this right. 
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I urge my colleagues to approve this 
legislation without any weakening 
amendments. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LUNGREN), a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “People 
will little note nor long remember 
what we say here.” Some of us think 
that perhaps he was referring to Con- 
gress on a Friday afternoon. I am a 
little discouraged, I guess, by the fact 
this was scheduled for general debate 
at this time because it is such an ex- 
tremely important issue, one that I 
think ought to be looked at with tre- 
mendous delicacy and tremendous at- 
tention by all the Members. I would 
hope that they will take the opportu- 
nity to read this debate when they are 
here next Monday as we consider in 
the amendment process the actual 
voting on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the 
amendment, this extension of the 
Voting Rights Act, both in the sub- 
committee and in the full Judiciary 
Committee, and I support it now. But 
I do think some changes are necessary. 
Without a doubt, based on the hear- 
ings we had, preclearance is necessary 
in some form; yet I think the vehicle 
to achieve our purposes once we have 
reached agreement as to those pur- 
poses is a matter of differences of 
opinion. 
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I think there are men and women of 
good will on a number of different 
sides, on a number of different ques- 
tions, that still remain with respect to 
this legislation. Having said that, Mr. 
Chairman, I must say that it is unfor- 
tunate that we now seem to be sub- 
jected to some emotional moral over- 
kill that is surfacing, and communica- 
tions going around the Hill, some 
statements by representatives of the 
civil rights community such as any 
amendment offered by the Republican 
side will be a crippling amendment, or 
any amendment offered on the Repub- 
lican side will attempt to gut section 5, 
or any Republican amendment will 
somehow be against the Voting Rights 
Act. 

I heard some of these comments 
made before we had even decided, 
some of us, which amendments we 
might offer. Although I know Mem- 
bers here are very skilled in analyzing 
situations and in analyzing legislation, 
I have yet to meet a Member who is 
able to forecast with precise accuracy 
what all the amendments might be 
that one Member or a group of Mem- 
bers might offer. 

I suggest that even yesterday we had 
something that should be commended 
to our attention. There were debates 
on the floor that some groups, alleged- 
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ly something called the Moral Majori- 
ty, has taken the political, the moral 
high ground on certain issues. It is 
suggested to us that unless we vote 
precisely the way they tell us to vote 
on every particular issue, we are some- 
how immoral. I think that had I taken 
that approach yesterday, I would not 
have listened to the comments of the 
gentleman from Michigan or the gen- 
tleman from the District of Columbia, 
or the gentleman from Maryland, and 
would have in fact voted the way sug- 
gested by those people, but having lis- 
tened to them and having understood 
that I was sent here as a Congress- 
man, that I was sent here to look at 
what we have, to look at the words, to 
look at the manner in which we create 
a vehicle to achieve our purposes, I 
owed to my constituents and I owed 
the American people something more 
than that. 

I would suggest that very same argu- 
ment ought to be used with every 
single amendment that is brought for- 
ward here. I resent—I think anybody 
in this Chamber would resent—the 
fact that someone is called against 
civil rights because they may have a 
difference of opinion as to how we 
achieve most effectively and most rea- 
sonably the aim that we have reached 
a consensus on. 

In that respect, Mr. Chairman, I 
would say that it is unfortunate that a 
great deal of what the committee cre- 
ated 7 hours before reporting it is un- 
necessary and cannot but be reviewed 
by many as somewhat unreasonable. I 
think we will find that Mr. HYDE has 
mentioned a number of those objec- 
tions. I hope that we will have an op- 
portunity to discuss them, and that we 
will deal with this debate and judge 
them on their merits rather than say 
en masse they are all wrong, that 
somehow they are an effort to gut the 
bill. That is not what is being done. 

One of the objections that some of 
us have talked about is whether or not 
a State may be allowed to bail out 
without all of its counties getting out. 
It has already been suggested that an 
amendment will be presented for our 
consideration which will say that a 
State can get out if it proves it is clean 
on its level, and two-thirds of all the 
counties within it have shown that 
good faith. One of the reasons I think 
it is important: When we first were 
talking about nationalizing, the possi- 
bility of nationalizing applications of 
preclearance sections, representatives 
of the civil rights community came to 
me and said, “You will basically be 
strengthening it to death. You will so 
overload the system of consideration 
at the Justice Department and the 
courts with respect to the Nation 
when they would have to submit every 
single possible change in their laws 
which would deal with civil rights.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LUNGREN. They said, “We 
would not have the ability to react.” 

Well, in fact that argument ought 
also to be applicable here if we have 
counties that have done a good job; 
that have gone through the hoops we 
put here that are not easy hoops to go 
through, that come in here in good 
faith and have a record, is it not better 
to have them submit and not have the 
Justice Department wasting time with 
that, but concentrating on those coun- 
ties in the covered areas that are recal- 
citrant so that we isolate them and 
put pressure upon them to come into 
the real world, and come into the 
world of good faith. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would 
only say this: I would hope that we 
would be able to have the debate 
during the 5-minute rule on the same 
level we have had it here during gener- 
al debate, and that we would debate 
the merits of each and every proposal 
as it is brought forward, and not 
submit to emotional blackmail which 
says that one particular segment of 
the civil rights community, as I said, 
they do not want this even though 
three out of four or two-thirds of the 
civil rights groups agreed with it, and 
that if you vote against it you are 
against civil rights. We deserve more 
than that. Our constituents deserve 
more than that. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Mr. FauntROY). 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join in commending the bipar- 
tisan leadership of this Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the excellent way in which 
they have handled the preparation for 
this very important vote which we are 
about to take on Monday. I am par- 
ticularly grateful to the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Roprno, and to the 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. Epwarps, 
who has indeed enriched the public 
service and exalted public life by the 
careful and fair and just way in which 
he has presided over the proceedings. 

Members will note that in the course 
of this debate the 18 black Members of 
Congress, the members of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, are unani- 
mous in supporting H.R. 3112 as it has 
emerged from the committee. We do 
so not simply because the act original- 
ly was enacted to redress long suffered 
grievances on the part of black Ameri- 
cans, but because it has grown to be a 
symbol of the determination of this 
Nation to move to the high grounds 
and principles that we enunicate but 
often fail to live. 

Much has been said about the civil 
rights movement that worked so hard 
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to bring this act into being. I was a 
part of that 16 years ago. Indeed, I co- 
ordinated the Selma and Montgomery 
march on behalf of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., which catapulted the ques- 
tion of voting rights into national and 
international prominence, and result- 
ed in this act being considered by the 
Congress then. At that time, poll taxes 
and literacy tests and other means 
were used to deny black citizens the 
right to vote. The hearings that were 
held by the committee clearly pointed 
out that there are new forms of dis- 
crimination today—annexation, at- 
large elections, and gerrymandering, 
are all used today to deny that basic 
right to vote not alone to blacks but to 
whites and Hispanics as well. So, title 
II has emerged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from the District of Colum- 
bia has expired. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Tex 
(Mr. COLLINS). . 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this bill. As 
I have heard so many of the speakers 
today talk about bailing out, I think 
the greatest need in this bill is to bail 
in. The problem with the Voting 
Rights Act is that the originally- cov- 
ered States have had to cope with the 
most onerous parts of the statute sec- 
tions 4 and 5, while the rest of the 
country lives by a less stringent stand- 
ard. This is true even though the 
South has made remarkable progress 
in voter registration. This is an inequi- 
table, nonsensical bill. 

Let me tell the Members what hap- 
pened. There probably was a need for 
this bill, I think probably a strong 
need, but look what it has accom- 
plished. The Justice Department be- 
tween 1965 and 1974 objected to 6 per- 
cent of the proposed election law 
changes and, in 1980, Justice objected 
to only 1.8 percent of the proposed 
changes—practically no objections. 
But down in my State of Texas we 
lead the entire Nation in election law 
preclearance applications. We have a 
big State, and every time we change a 
little commissioner's district we have 
to make application. We have had 
16,208 of these change applications 
filed. 

Only 130 were objected to. What 
that means is that Justice objects to 
only 1 application in 123. We cannot 
elect a city council, we cannot appoint 
a school board, we cannot have a com- 
missioners election because everything 
is going through all of this redtape. 

I do believe that if all of you fine 
gentlemen had this redtape and bu- 
reaucracy and delays in your own 
States, you would submit a more rea- 
sonable bill to us today. 

The Texas voter registration 
system—the Voting Rights Act is all 
about voter registration—is one of the 
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best and most equitable registration 
system in the country. A person ar- 
rives in Texas one day as a stranger, 
he settles down, he mails a postcard, 
and in 30 days he is eligible to vote. It 
takes him 30 days. There is not any 
system in the country that is any 
better than that. 

Let us go back and see what the 
goals of the Voting Rights Act were. 
They were to increase voter registra- 
tion. Between 1964 and 1976 we made 
great strides in minority voter regis- 
tration. In Louisiana, registration 
went from 32 to 64 percent; in South 
Carolina, registration increased from 
39 to 61 percent; Virginia registration 
increased from 46 to 61 percent. In 
fact, in Alabama 10.7 percent of the 
legislature's members are black. The 
bill has been very, very effective. But 
today what do we have? We have got 
so many weaknesses. It is a bill that 
disregards due process—any fair con- 
stitutional lawyer would say that. 
Here is a bill that says only one court 
in the land can try these Voting 
Rights Act cases. We have Federal 
courts all over the Nation but only the 
District of Columbia is allowed to rule 
on these cases. Senator Ervin, who is 
known as a civil rights advocate, said, 
“Why should we just have one court, 
one court only, the District of Colum- 
bia court to rule on this?” 

What you are doing in this bill 
which is even harder to comprehend, 
you are asking to reverse the Bolden 
decision of the Supreme Court, in 
which Justice Stewart, writing for the 


Court, held that discriminatory moti- 
vation is a necessary ingredient of a 
15th amendment violation. Since the 
act is based on the 15th amendment, 


intent 
its 


discriminatory purpose or 
should be necessary to prove 
violation. 


Mr. Chairman, in this debate on the 
extension of the Voting Rights Act, 
this Congress must make a decision as 
to whether stringent Federal regula- 
tion of the electoral process should be 
continued, terminated, or modified. 
We must determine whether it is time 
to end what has been referred to as 
the most significant Federal interven- 
tion in the South since Reconstruc- 
tion. I am convinced that major 
changes must be made in the Voting 
Rights Act if we are to correct its seri- 
ous problems that make it basically 
unconstitutional. Let me briefly out- 
line my case. 

First, the Voting Rights Act is 
founded on ideas that depart from the 
traditional notions of federalism and 
separation of powers. The act is repug- 
nant to the concept of due process and 
is overly broad in its application. Most 
important, the act puts certain States 
on an unequal footing with other 
States through an unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of legislative authority under 
the 15th amendment. 
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Second, there has been a radical 
transformation of the purpose of the 
Voting Rights Act through a series of 
Supreme Court cases. An act that, ac- 
cording to former Attorney General 
Katzenbach, was “aimed at getting 
people registered” has become a vehi- 
cle that is expected to insure that cer- 
tain groups have electoral representa- 
tion. This transformation stems in 
part from the High Court using one- 
man, one-vote cases resting on the 
14th amendment to interpret the 
Voting Rights Act, which rests on the 
15th amendment. The Court has more 
recently acknowledged that there is no 
violation of the act without evidence 
of discriminatory intent. This is a 
landmark opinion because it throws 
out the idea that the act can be violat- 
ed if an electoral change is discrimina- 
tory in effect, regardless of whether 
discriminatory purpose existed. The 
committee bill unwisely tries to miti- 
gate this recent Court decision, which 
I believe is highly inappropriate. 

Finally, there is evidence that sug- 
gests that the original goals of the act 
have been achieved. That is, minority 
voter registration has been highly suc- 
cessful and literacy tests have been 
banned nationwide. Judging from mi- 
nority representation in southern leg- 
islatures, increased minority voter reg- 
istration, and the number of electoral 
changes that have been submitted 
compared to the number that have 
been objected to, there is reason to 
give serious thought to the continuing 
need for the temporary provisions of 
the act. 

To show that the Voting Rights Act 
is an important departure from the 
recognized bounds of legislative au- 
thority under the Reconstruction 
amendments, I want to review briefly 
the intentions of the original framers 
of the 15th amendment and the histo- 
ry and scope of civil rights enforce- 
ment legislation. 

The Reconstruction amendments 
were the products of Congress trying 
to protect civil and suffrage rights in 
the post-Civil War period of turmoil. 
The 14th amendment overturned the 
Dred Scott decision and brought the 
country’s blacks into full citizenship. 
The 15th amendment, which declared 
that the right to vote shall not be 
denied “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” was 
designed to bring enfranchisement to 
blacks both in the North and the Deep 
South. From a review of the congres- 
sional debates on the passage of the 
15th amendment, it seems clear that 
the framers were primarily concerned 
with guaranteeing suffrage to newly 
freed slaves and protecting them 
against future disenfranchisement. In 
fact, much of the concern was focused 
on the suffrage rights of northern 
blacks since many southern blacks 
were already voting under military re- 
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construction and new State constitu- 
tions. 

It is interesting, and relevant to our 
Voting Rights Act debate, that the 
15th amendment authors intended for 
the power to prescribe voter qualifica- 
tions to remain with the States. The 
only exceptions were qualifications re- 
lating to race, color, or previous servi- 
tude. As William Gillette, the noted 
historian has written: “It did not give 
the Federal Government the right to 
set up suffrage requirements, but left 
the fundamental right with the 
States.” I will come back to the impor- 
tant constitutional questions this his- 
torical perspective raises in a moment. 
First, let us look at the enforcement 
legislation passed by Congress in early 
response to the Reconstruction 
amendments. 

Within 2 months of passage of the 
15th amendment, Congress acted 
under section 2 of the amendment 
which gave it power “to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 
The Civil Rights or Enforcement Act 
of 1870 sought to proscribe State and 
private action from interfering with 
voting rights. The Supreme Court 
struck down the act’s prohibition of 
private interference on the grounds 
that the 15th amendment did not au- 
thorize Congress to prohibit private 
interference with the right to vote. 

Another law, the Force Act of 1871, 
was passed to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Federal officials to oversee 
the election of Members of the House 
of Representatives. The Force Act was 
upheld although the Court never ad- 
dressed the question of whether the 
act was an appropriate exercise of 
Congress enforcement powers under 
the 15th amendment. 

Until the 1950's, it was thought the 
Congress had two areas of power over 
the electoral process: First, it could 
protect, under the 15th amendment, 
against State interference based on 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude; second, Congress could pro- 
tect against public or private interfer- 
ence in Federal elections. Until this 
time, it was thought that congression- 
al proscription of private interference 
with the right to vote was beyond its 
powers under the 15th amendment, 

The question of Congress’ right to 
protect against private interference 
with voting was reopened with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, which prohib- 
ited any person, public or private, 
from interfering with the right to vote 
for Federal officials. The act called for 
the Attorney General to bring suit 
against those charged with violating 
suffrage rights and created the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and a Civil 
Rights Division in the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 author- 
ized the Attorney General to obtain 
through the courts a finding of a “‘pat- 
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tern or practice” of voter discrimina- 
tion in any jurisdiction. Armed with 
such a finding, the Federal Govern- 
ment could supervise the elections and 
register all eligible blacks. 

Finally, in the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
simple Federal regulation of elections 
was superceded by a restriction of the 
rights of States to establish voter 
qualifications, apparently in clear op- 
position to the intentions of the fram- 
ers of the 15th amendment. The act 
actually imposed a Federal literacy 
test in that it required that any pro- 
spective voter must be presumed to be 
literate if he had completed the sixth 
grade in a school where English was 
the basic language. 

The theme that runs through the 
legislation to this point is that of in- 
creased Federal involvement in the 
States’ authority to oversee the elec- 
toral process. My concern is that with 
each new piece of legislation, the Con- 
gress has taken more and more liberty 
with its enforcement authority under 
the 15th amendment. However, all 
bounds of authority under the En- 
forcement clause were exceeded with 
the passage of the Voting Rights Act 
in 1965. The act, which does not need 
to be explained here, established a 
Federal presence in the originally cov- 
ered Southern States “which in the 
thoroughness of its control is reminis- 
cent of the Reconstruction era.” The 
Voting Rights Act actually gives Fed- 
eral authorities a veto power over 
State laws in that it prohibits States 
from enacting legislation prior to ap- 
proval in Washington. Having traced 
the development of enforcement legis- 
lation and seen it strain at the reins 
of constitutional authority, now is a 
good time to talk about why the 
Voting Rights Act has serious consti- 
tutional problems that must be cor- 
rected. 

I mentioned earlier that a study of 
the debates leading to passage of the 
15th amendment leads to the conclu- 
sion that its authors never meant for 
the States to be stripped of their right 
to primary control over suffrage. Yet 
that is exactly what has happened 
with the Voting Rights Act. The Su- 
preme Court has held that: 

* + * as against the reserved powers of the 
States, Congress may use any rational 
means to effectuate the constitutional pro- 
hibition of racial discrimination in voting. 

The problem with this is that it ne- 
glects to account for federalism oper- 
ating as a limit to the scope of Con- 
gress enforcement powers. 

Justice Black has written that the 
act is outside the valid exercise of con- 
gressional authority. He refers to the 
requirement that covered jurisdic- 
tions, like my State of Texas, must 
submit electoral changes to Washing- 
ton for approval as an action forbid- 
den by the Constitution. Black wrote 
that: 
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By requiring a State to ask a federal court 
to approve the validity of a proposed law 
which has in no way become operative, Con- 
gress has asked the State to secure precisely 
the type of advisory opinion our Constitu- 
tion forbids. 

I want to share one other quote 
from Mr. Justice Black with my col- 
leagues: 

Certainly if all the provisions of our Con- 
stitution which limit the power of the Fed- 
eral Government and reserve other power to 
the States are to mean anything, they mean 
at least that the States have power to pass 
laws * * * without first sending their offi- 
cials hundreds of miles away to beg federal 
authorities to approve them. 

We should all recall that the idea of 
a congressional veto of State laws was 
rejected in 1787. Because of the scope 
of Congress enforcement authority 
granted under the Voting Rights Act, 
far and above that foreseen by the 
15th amendment, Justice Black was 
led to conclude that the Voting Rights 
Act reduced the States to “little more 
than conquered provinces.” 

Another major constitutional prob- 
lem with the act is its denial of due 
process. Section 5 of the act forbids 
States to enact electoral laws of their 
choosing without first making them 
acceptable to the Attorney General or 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia. This means that the estab- 
lished principle of States enacting 
electoral laws and awaiting a court's 
ruling on their constitutionality has 
been thrown out the window. Instead, 
their laws must conform to a Federal 
standard and must be cleared through 


a single court. 


Disputes involving Federal rights 
normally go to a local district court. 
Senator Sam Ervin has asked, “On 
what basis can you justify saying, 
‘Close all the courts in the land except 
one’?”’ This aspect of the law, so dear 
to those who tire of the slow judicial 
system, is repugnant to the idea of due 
process. It has been argued that the 
judiciary is too slow to deal with the 
problem of voter discrimination. 
Crime is very serious, as well, but no 
one is suggesting that we scrap the ju- 
dicial system that deals with criminal 
prosecutions and replace it with an ad- 
ministrative mechanism that clears 
the dockets but tramples on peoples’ 
rights. We should give the Southern 
States covered by the Voting Rights 
Act the same due process we make 
available to alleged criminals. 

The most serious constitutional 
problem with the Voting Rights Act is 
that it creates a basic inequality 
among States that are supposed to 
exist in a union on equal footing. The 
equal footing doctrine holds that 
“every new State is’entitled to exercise 
all the powers of government which 
belong to the original States of the 
Union.” A State has a right to consti- 
tutional equality both at the time of 
its admission and forever. The idea of 
equal footing is useless if a State can 
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be denied equality after it has become 
a permanent member. 

It seems clear that Congress does 
not have the right to remove a State’s 
electoral powers and not be in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. To tell cer- 
tain States that they cannot proceed 
with certain kinds of legislation with- 
out prior Federal approval while the 
rest of the Union goes untouched is a 
blatant violation of the equal footing 
doctrine. Some may argue that the 
drastic measures of section 5 are re- 
quired by certain emergency condi- 
tions. We should recall the Supreme 
Court in its 1934 Blaisdell decision: 

Emergency does not create power. Emer- 
gency does not increase granted power or 
remove or diminish the restrictions imposed 
upon power granted. 


We should think long and hard 
before we conclude that any special 
conditions justify Congress taking 
away State power, as has occurred 
through the Voting Rights Act. 

A trend in recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions interpreting the scope of the 
Voting Rights Act and expanding its 
purpose from helping minorities 
achieve access to the ballot box to 
guaranteeing them political effective- 
ness has compounded the constitution- 
al defects of the Voting Rights Act. I 
believe that because the act exceeded 
constitutional authority in the first 
place, the way has been opened for a 
liberal court to read into it meanings 
the framers of neither the act nor the 
15th amendment had in mind. 

What we have seen since the deci- 
sion in Allen versus State Board of 
Elections in 1969 is the transformation 
of the Voting Rights Act from an in- 
strument designed to get minorities 
registered to vote and eliminate dis- 
criminatory literacy tests to a law that 
will guarantee the maximum political 
effectiveness of minorities. The law 
was to be used to guarantee the right 
of racial minorities to hold office. The 
Allen decision held that States not 
only must submit election law changes 
that may prevent minorities from reg- 
istering and voting, but also laws that 
may tend to diminish their political 
strength. The test is always whether 
the effect of a law is discriminatory— 
intent to discriminate has become ir- 
relevant. 

The Voting Rights Act, as originally 
passed, assumed that access to the 
ballot would normalize the participa- 
tion of minorities. The Allen decision, 
however, unfairly assumed that blacks 
would always be set apart from the 
rest of the population and that they 
always vote as a bloc. The Voting 
Rights Act authors felt that once 
blacks were enfranchised, that should 
be the final responsibility. It does not 
hold that just because a group can go 
to the polls it also has a right to 
expect maximum political effective- 
ness. 
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Clearly, Congress did not intend sec- 
tion 5 of the act to be interpreted so 
broadly. We should look at the re- 
marks of those who originally came to 
the Hill arguing for passage of the act. 
Attorney General Katzenbach in 1975 
said: 

The Voting Rights Act was originally de- 
signed to eliminate two of the principal 
means of frustrating the 15th Amendment 
rights guaranteed to all citizens: the use of 
onerous, vague, and unfair tests and devices 
enacted for the purpose of disenfranchising 
blacks; * * * the Voting Rights Act attempt- 
ed to eliminate these racial barriers, * * *. 

The evidence suggests that these 
original goals have been reached. Mi- 
nority voter registration has increased 
tremendously and literacy tests have 
been banned nationwide. Putting aside 
the serious constitutional defects of 
the act and assuming the validity of 
its original goals, let us look at the evi- 
dence of its success. You will probably 
agree with me that there is little justi- 
fication for continuing the temporary 
provisions, sections 4 and 5 in their 
present form. 

By 1972, more than 1 million new 
black voters were registered in the 
seven States in the South originally 
covered by the act. In 1964, Alabama 
had 23 percent of its eligible blacks 
registered. In 1976, 58.1 percent were 
registered. In Georgia, 44 percent were 
registered in 1964, while 56 percent 
were registered in 1976. Look at some 
others: 


1976 ; 
grant) poren) 
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This is remarkable progress. Despite 
the demonstrated success of registra- 
tion, the States still have to submit 
even the most minute electoral 
changes to the Federal Government. 
From 1965 to 1974, the Justice Depart- 
ment objected to only 6.2 percent of 
the proposed election law changes; 
from 1975 to 1980, the Feds have ob- 
jected to only 1.8 percent or 526 out of 
28,802 submissions. 

In my State of Texas, which leads 
the Nation in election law changes, 
the Justice Department has objected 
to only 0.8 percent of those changes 
submitted. That means DOJ lawyers 
had to review 16,208 applications to 
find 130 they could find a reason to 
object to. Our State attorney general, 
Mark White, has said that the act's 
coverage is too broad and that it 
makes no sense, for example, to have 
to have bilingual ballots even in coun- 
ties where there are few or no Hispan- 
ics. Mr. White said: 

But that doesn’t matter to federal au- 
thorities. We still have to submit law 


changes no matter how minute they might 
be. 
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We have the best voter registration 
system in the country in Texas, and 
yet have been covered by the Voting 
Rights Act since 1975. Any person can 
register by mail the first day he comes 
to Texas and be able to vote after 30 
days. 

Even if the act’s proponents aré con- 
cerned that minorities have as much 
representation in southern legisla- 
tures as those in the North, they 
should be pleased to learn that blacks 
made up an average of 5.8 percent of 
Southern legislatures in July 1980 as 
opposed to their constituting 5.24 per- 
cent of northern legislatures. In fact, 
the legislatures of the six Southern 
States originally covered by the act 
have the highest percentage of black 
membership, 8.4 percent, ranging from 
a low of 3.6 percent black members in 
Virginia to a high of 10.7 percent in 
Alabama. 

What these figures suggest to me is 
that there has been a good enough 
record on voting rights in the affected 
States to allow the temporary provi- 
sions to either expire or be significant- 
ly changed. The requirements for Fed- 
eral preclearance were never meant to 
be permanent. We should not allow 
this unprecedented exercise of legisla- 
tive authority to continue, especially 
in light of our significant record of 
achieving the original goals of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

I will be offering several amend- 
ments to the committee bill that, if 
adopted, would lessen the onerous 
burden of the act and lessen its consti- 
tutional weaknesses. The burden of 
proof should be shifted to the Federal 
Government, the jurisdiction for hear- 
ing voting rights cases under the act 
should not be limited to the Federal 
District Court in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Most important, the “effects 
test,” whereby the discriminatory 
effect of a State’s laws are more im- 
portant than their intent, should be 
repealed. 

I believe that if we continue to inter- 
pret section 5 as broadly as we have in 
the past, we are on the road to having 
the Federal Government approve 
every act of government at the State 
and local level. At a time when people 
want less government and greater 
freedom, we must not allow our deci- 
sion on the Voting Rights Act to lead 
to a greater Federal presence in our 
lives. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. LELAND). 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I truly 
appreciate this opportunity and I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Epwarps), and of 
course, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Ropino), for this excellent 
piece of legislation. There are many 
parts of this legislation that I do not 
particularly agree with, but in the 
spirit of compromise, in the spirit of 
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politics, I understand why it is that we 
have to accept what is in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand here repre- 
sentative of an example of what it is, 
where instruments that have been pre- 
sented to this country would allow for 
opportunities, for minorities like 
myself to participate in the American 
process of democracy. My views are 
somewhat different than probably the 
majority of the Members of this 
House of Representatives on both 
sides, but rather I had the opportunity 
because I am an American citizen. His- 
torical accidents called racism and 
other kinds of obstacles placed in our 
paths have indeed disallowed Hispan- 
ics and blacks to participate in the 
process equally. 


It takes longer than 20 or 30 years to 
correct those historical accidents. I ask 
for opportunities like this bill to pro- 
ceed with correcting those historical 
accidents in America. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded now, 
at this moment so strong in historical 
repetition of the Grecian myth of 
Sisyphus. Sisyphus, whose endless 
plight in tortured immortality was to 
heave and push, tug and tow a huge, 
rough, rock up the awkward, craggy 
slopes of a steep mountain—upon 
reaching the pinncle—only to see that 
boulder plummet, crashing, and break- 
ing, down to the ugly bottom. Watch- 
ing that rock lie brazenly, scoffingly 
awaiting the beleaguered Sisyphus as 
again, in anguish, he begins his cease- 
less struggle back to the top. 

Our duty as we debate the extension 
of the Voting Rights Act today, is to 
do our part to eliminate the egregious 
burden of disenfranchisement that 
has plagued blacks, Hispanics, and 
other Americans throughout our spot- 
ted history. 

I ask you today to shoulder the 
burden which lifted, has let a black 
Ernest McGowan, a black Anthony 
Hall, a Mexican American Ben Reyes 
in my city of Houston, Tex., sit proud- 
ly on the city council, elected from 
single member districts. 

We must shoulder the burden which, 
when lifted, has allowed a 64-percent 
increase in Mexican American voter 
registration and a 30-percent increase 
in Hispanic-elected officials in Texas 
for the last 4 years. The bilingual pro- 
visions of the act must be extended to 
1992 now—not later in 1985—but now 
as an integral part of the act. 

I ask you to shoulder the burden, 
speaking not only as a fellow col- 
league, but also as one who has direct- 
ly benefited from this ever so neces- 
sary act. 

Mr. Chairman, we must shoulder 
this formidable burden together and 
pass this act. I know that together, 
this heavy, heinous boulder called dis- 
enfranchisement can be easily tossed 
into the liberating sea. 
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I urge the passage of H.R. 3112, 
without amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RANGEL), 
a distinguished former member of the 
committee. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join with those who have 
supported the leadership of Chairman 
Roprno, Subcommittee Chairman Eb- 
WARDS, and more importantly Mr. 
HYDE, who had different ideas but he 
was able to hear testimony to prove to 
his satisfaction that we needed this 
type of legislation. 

It is recognized that no one could re- 
strict or would want to restrict Mem- 
bers from offering amendments to this 
legislation. By the same token, I can 
see how some are shocked that per- 
haps some of the laws do not appear 
to be equitable as they treat certain 
States different from others, but I 
think there are many, many groups in 
this country that would recognize that 
when this country had treated certain 
of its citizens in such a manner in 
which they had to give up their lives 
and lose the lives of their loved ones, 
when this country knows that it has 
denied the people who have given up 
their lives in war and still were not 
given the opportunity to represent 
their people in legislative bodies, when 
we can see today as a result of this law 
we have brought America closer to 
what all of us in our hearts would like 
to see it, it seems to us that we should 
be very sensitive in tinkering with the 
law, that we should be concerned with 
our ability to improve the law, and 
have enough compassion for those 
civil rights organizations that are 
frightened that they may be adversely 
affected. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. CAMPBELL). 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Representative from South Carolina, 
one of the States originally covered by 
the preclearance provision of the 
Voting Rights Act, I feel that I havea 
special responsibility to participate in 
this debate. 

After much thought, and after talk- 
ing to people on all sides of this issue, 
I announced on July 23 my support 
for extending the Voting Rights Act. I 
explained at the time that I learned 
long ago just how fragile the right to 
vote is—how vulnerable it is to threats 
of force and intimidation, and how 
these tactics are not unheard of in our 
own country and in our own time. I 
pointed out that it was not long ago 
that minority participation in my 
State's politics was negligible. In 1960, 
for instance, only 15.6 percent of eligi- 
ble black voters were registered to vote 
in South Carolina. To some, that is an- 
cient history to be relegated to school 
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textbooks and forgotten. To black 
Americans, however, this is not an- 
cient history, for behind the unfortu- 
nate statistics there were men and 
women who for nearly 100 years after 
the passage of the 15th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution were denied an 
equal chance to exercise the most 
basic freedom offered by a democracy. 

There is another lesson from the not 
so distant past that I can speak to 
firsthand. For it was not long ago that 
another type of voter discrimination 
existed in the South. Those of us who 
labored for years to make a two-party 
system a reality in the once solid 
Democratic South need not be remind- 
ed that the political process is not 
always as open and free as it should 
be. For years, Republicans were often 
the victims of intimidation and harass- 
ment in certain corners of the South. 
Yes; there were even scattered acts of 
violence perpetrated on this trouble- 
some, nonconforming minority calling 
themselves Republicans. It is no 
wonder that blacks and Republicans 
have often joined together and called 
upon the protections of the Voting 
Rights Act to assure fair election pro- 
cedures in State governments. 

So, as I approach the issue of voting 
rights, I do so mindful that this is not 
a liberal versus conservative, Republi- 
can versus Democratic, or North 
versus South issue. Demagogues and 
extremists, and those who would 
inject the worst kind of narrow parti- 
san politics, have no place in a discus- 
sion of something as fundamental as 


protecting the right to vote. Instead, 
what is needed is a sense of fairness, a 
sense of equity, and a sense of history. 

Mr. Chairman, it is in the spirit that 
I have over the past months brought 
together disparate groups in a good- 
faith attempt to forge the kind of 


broad, bipartisan consensus that 
ought to exist about legislation to pro- 
tect the voting rights of everyone. 
Many of us agree that the answer lies 
in incorporating into the Voting 
Rights Act a fair mechanism that 
would allow those covered jurisdic- 
tions with good voting rights records 
an opportunity to gain relief from the 
preclearance provision of the law. This 
way we begin to take the first steps in 
focusing attention on those remaining 
regions that perpetuate a system of 
voter discrimination; no longer could 
those jurisdictions that wish to keep 
their election process closed elude 
public and governmental scrutiny by 
hiding behind the mass of the some 
7,296 cities, towns, counties, and 
States covered by the present law. And 
no longer would State and local offi- 
cials feel penalized by a law that in its 
present form offers no recognition or 
reward to those jurisdictions that have 
tried to make their election laws fair 
to everyone. 

A Voting Rights Act with a fair bail- 
out is legislative recognition that 
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much progress has been made in the 
South, and that black political 
strength is a fact throughout the 
South. As a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out, last year 
59.5 percent of all voting-age blacks in 
Mississippi voted, as did 51.3 percent 
of all voting-age blacks in South Caro- 
lina. The comparable figures were 40.4 
percent for New York, and 38.4 per- 
cent for Massachusetts. As the face of 
the South changes, and as this area 
becomes absorbed into what is more 
popularly referred to as the Sun Belt, 
our task is to recognize these changes 
and to understand that the Voting 
Rights Act, if it is to remain vital and 
effective, requires carefully considered 
adjustment. 

By rejecting straight extension of 
the present law, and by refusing to 
allow the act to expire, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has framed the 
proper parameters for this debate. 
There remains a question whether 
State governments should be permit- 
ted to seek bailout until all of their po- 
litical subdivisions are eligible. If not, 
then it would logically follow that 
New York, North Carolina, and other 
States should be under preclearance in 
whole because they have covered sub- 
divisions. I shall offer an amendment 
to allow independent bailout under 
certain conditions. 

There are other areas of concern 
that will be addressed by amendments, 
some of which I shall support, others I 
shall not. It is unfair—indeed it is 
sheer demagoguery—to suggest that 
all amendments to the committee bill 
represent a backdoor attempt to kill 
this legislation. I have confidence that 
my colleagues will recognize many 
amendments as sensible and construc- 
tive proposals that will give the Voting 
Rights Act the kind of broad, biparti- 
san consensus it deserves, for I am 
seeking to support this bill and to 
work for its acceptance here and in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. FORD). 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of H.R. 
3112, and I would like to commend my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
for the leadership they have shown in 
this legislation. 

I also wish to go on record today, 
Mr. Chairman, as saying that I will 
oppose any and all amendments that 
may be offered to weaken the Voting 
Rights Act extension. 

It is clear that discrimination is alive 
and well in the affected southern 
States as well as the subdivisions. Tes- 
timony provided at the subcommittee 
hearings shows that voter discrimina- 
tion has merely gotten more sophisti- 
cated, and that the intentions are to 
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keep political power from minorities in 
areas that would be affected and even 
where they are approaching a majori- 
ty. 
I think the record will show that in 
1981, 58 percent of the black southern 
voting age population is registered, 
compared to 80 percent of the white 
voting age population. 

In the 15 years we have had the 
Voting Rights Act, black voter regis- 
tration increased by 1,138 percent in 
the State of Mississippi, by 150 per- 
cent in the State of Alabama, and by 
100 percent in the State of Louisiana. 
Yet, the fact remains that black regis- 
tration is still 20-percent lower in this 
region than white. 

Since the act, southern black elected 
officials have gone from less than 100 
to 2,400. Yet, only 3 percent of the 
area’s State senators are black, 8 per- 
cent of the State representatives are 
black, less than 5 percent of members 
of governing boards are black, and 3 
percent of the mayors are black. 

As to the original affected States— 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia—only 5 percent of the 
elected officials in these covered 
States are black, in an area that is 26 
percent black. 

In Alabama, five of the seven coun- 
ties designated for reregistration in 
1981 are in the “black belt.” The spon- 
sor of the reregistration bill in the 
State legislature exempted the pre- 
dominantly white counties in his dis- 
trict from compliance with the regis- 
tration bill. 

In 1978, Choctaw County, Ala., 
white registration declined 22 percent, 
and black registration by 47 percent 
following voter reregistration. 

Recently, Virginia tried to imple- 
ment a redistricting plan that com- 
bined largely white areas to create 
new districts making it almost impossi- 
ble for blacks to increase their current 
representation in the State legislature 
(four delegates and two State sena- 
tors). For example, the 45th House 
district is 55-percent black; the plan 
would make it a white majority. 

While much has been done, more 
work remains. I stand in complete sup- 
port of this unamended bill. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BLILEy). 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
right to register and vote is one of the 
fundamental rights of citizens every- 
where, and so it is the fundamental 
duty of this body to protect that right 
to the fullest extent. I am truly sorry 
that the bill we will be considering 
today and Monday does not meet that 
requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3112, the Judici- 
ary Committee's proposal to extend 
sections 4 and 5 of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, has numerous flaws in it— 
flaws that perpetuate old problems, 
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and flaws that create new ones. The 
difficulties with this bill are almost 
too numerous to mention individually. 

My concern, and the concern of per- 
sons in jurisdictions covered by the 
preclearance provisions of section 5, is 
with provisions that would exacerbate 
the very inequities we should be ad- 
dressing. 

First and foremost, this bill allows 
no means by which a jurisdiction bur- 
dened with preclearance could remove 
itself from coverage. The committee 
maintains it has developed a reasona- 
ble, reliable bailout for covered juris- 
dictions. But upon examination of 
that bailout mechanism, I fail to un- 
derstand how any jurisdiction could be 
eligible. 

This bill contradicts known legal 
procedure and seeks to interpret in- 
struments of law in a loose and un- 
guided manner. In no court is a con- 
sent decree interpreted as an admis- 
sion of guilt. But it is according to the 
Judiciary Committee. Consent decrees 
in no way indicate guilt on anyone’s 
part, but instead acknowledge an 
agreement has been reached between 
two disagreeing parties. 

Before I joined this body, I served as 
mayor of the city of Richmond, Va. I 
served in that capacity for 7 years, 
having been elected for only 2. The 
reason for my extended term was that 
the Justice Department enjoined the 
city from holding elections for 5 years. 
Their objection was to an at-large city 
council, though the department ap- 
proved an at-large election for the 
city's five statehouse seats. I have not 
to this day determined the basis of 
such “reasoning.” 

After receiving notice of the Justice 
Department's rejection of the city’s re- 
districting plan, the city and the de- 
partment entered into a prolonged 
suit, litigated in Washington, at con- 
siderable cost to the city, the Justice 
Department, and especially the tax- 
payers, regardless of race. The case 
prevented elections in Richmond for 5 
years. I was tired, the city was tired, 
and I am certain that the Department 
was tired, too. But they maintained 
their position and we, ours, until we 
could suffer no longer. At last, the De- 
partment and the city engineered an 
agreement that would stop the sense- 
less and expensive lawsuit. The Justice 
Department withdrew its objections 
and the court found in favor of the 
city, concluding that there never was 
any intent to dilute the minority vote. 
But for that one incident, the city’s 
record is unblemished. Since the De- 
partment removed its one objection 
when it signed the consent degree, 
Richmond's record of compliance with 
section 5 is perfect. 

But now the Judiciary Committee 
would bar Richmond from bailout be- 
cause we made a cooperative agree- 
ment to avoid going broke. If anything 
diluted voting rights, it was the Jus- 
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tice Department’s injunction against 
city elections. I ask you, if the right to 
vote is so fundamental, and universal, 
then what reason is there for denying 
an entire city the right to vote for 7 
years? Each and every citizen of my 
city would have been perfectly within 
his or her right to file suit against the 
Justice Department for abridging his 
right to vote. 

By holding consent decrees to be le- 
gally binding admissions of guilt under 
a broad redefinition of “final judg- 
ment,” the committee is actually en- 
couraging extended litigation rather 
than providing an incentive for speedy 
settlement and restoration, if needed, 
of voting rights. I wonder, had this 
provision been in place in 1970, if 
Richmond would ever have settled its 
case? If the committee truly wishes to 
create a cooperative climate for the 
protection of voting rights, it will 
remove this stigma from consent de- 
crees. 

I urge the Members of this body to 
examine the intent and the effect of 
the committee’s actions in H.R. 3112, 
and work to modify the inequities 
therein. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RUDD. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Congress enacted the bilingual ballots 
provision of the Voting Rights Act in 
1975, it heaped unnecessary expense 
and bureaucracy upon State and local 
governments, and also committed a 
gross wrong against the very people it 
sought to help. 

Throughout our Nation’s history, we 
have seen periods when there have 
been great influxes of peoples from all 
over the world—from the European 
Continent, the Asian Continent, and 
from our neighboring continent to the 
south. These people had as their goal, 
the creation of a new life here. They 
did not ask for special consideration, 
but instead accepted the laws, cus- 
toms, and language of our developing 
Nation. They knew that mastering the 
basic tool of communication in their 
new home was the very key to their at- 
taining their goal, and becoming pro- 
ductive members of our society. The 
contributions these immigrants have 
made to this country’s vast economic, 
and cultural wealth are a result of this 
melding process. The multilingual pro- 
visions of the Voting Rights Act rep- 
resent a blockade to new citizens in 
this era by discouraging them from be- 
coming proficient in English. Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt said: 

We have room for but one language here, 
and that is the English language, for we 
intend to see that the crucible turns our 
people out as Americans, and not as dwell- 
ers in a polyglot boarding house. 

His statement has nothing to do 
with renouncing cultural or ethnic 
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ties, but simply recognizes the fact 
that the only way for minority groups 
to succeed in America is to integrate 
themselves in basic ways into the eco- 
nomic and cultural mainstream. 

It should be recognized also, that 
the Members of these so-called lan- 
guage minorities never asked for this 
legislation. There was very little evi- 
dence, even at the outset of the cam- 
paign to include language minorities 
in the bill, that such discrimination 
existed. There is even less evidence 
today that the measures enacted have 
been at all successful. The cost, as I 
mentioned earlier, to State and local 
governments in printing the multilin- 
gual ballots and instructions is as- 
tounding. And, I know from the expe- 
rience in my own State of Arizona that 
election officials have very few re- 
quests for help by the special minority 
members appointed in compliance 
with the act. It is their opinion that 
the ballots have little or no impact on 
the minority-language voter turnout. 

For these reasons, I ask that the 
House consider seriously the effects of 
these ineffective and unnecessary pro- 
visions and vote to repeal them. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER). 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I 


want to tell you a story about a con- 
stituent of mine. You may find that 
you recognize the name. The story is 
about a black man, an elevator, and å 
second story registrar's office. The ele- 
vator is marked ‘‘colored,” and is tem- 
porarily out of service. The only stairs 


in the building are designated “whites 
only,” and so the young man waits. 

The wait continues throughout that 
day, and then for several days, while 
the elevator for white people operates 
without a hitch. Ironically enough, 
while the young man stands and waits, 
hundreds of white elementary school- 
children board “their” elevator, which 
is always running, to tour city hall and 
observe democracy in action. 

The year is 1920, in Atlanta, Ga., 
and the young black man is Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Sr., father of the 
slain civil rights leader. After several 
days of patient waiting, the “colored” 
elevator finally comes to life, and the 
young preacher ascends to the Negro 
registration office. Here he pays a poll 
tax, not imposed in the white registra- 
tion office down the hall, and takes a 
literacy test, also not required for 
white Atlantans. He passes the test, 
and becomes a registered voter. A tri- 
umphant moment, and one he will re- 
member for the rest of his life. 

In his autobiography, ‘Daddy 
King,” Martin Luther King, Sr., re- 
counts his struggle to register and the 
importance of having the right to 
vote. Today, there are no more ‘‘col- 
ored” elevators, no more poll taxes, 
and no more literacy tests in our coun- 
try. It is much easier now for a black 
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to register to vote, not only in Atlanta, 
but in every metropolis and every 
hamlet in the land. Nevertheless offi- 
cial chicanery, harassment, and intimi- 
dation of minority voters continues. 
Locations and times for registration 
and voting are made inconvenient for 
working people. Filing fees for poten- 
tial candidates are prohibitively ex- 
pensive. In subtle ways, minorities are 
still prevented or discouraged from 
full participation in the electoral proc- 
ess. 


We as a nation have made great 
strides since 1920 in increased minori- 
ty participation in our democratic 
process. Much of this progress can be 
directly attributed to the enactment 
and enforcement of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. Seven States were origi- 
nally covered by the Voting Rights 
Act in 1965, and black registration 
more than doubled in these States in 
the decade following adoption of the 
act. In Mississippi, the percentage of 
blacks registered to vote increased 
from a remarkably low 6.7 percent to 
an equally remarkable 59.8 percent in 
just 2 years. 

My home State of Georgia, one of 
the States covered by section 5 pre- 
clearance, has also witnessed signifi- 
cant increases in minority voter regis- 
tration during the effective period of 
the Voting Rights Act. The number of 
blacks registered to vote in Georgia 
jumped from 180,000 in 1960 to 
300,000 within 2 years of passage of 
the act. The ranks of black voters in 
Georgia have continued to swell, 
reaching 450,000 in 1980. In this 20- 
year period, from 1960 to 1980, the 
percentage of blacks of voting age who 
were registered to vote increased from 
29.3 to 51.9 percent. 


The Voting Rights Act has brought 
about many changes, but there is still 
much to do. In Georgia, as in most 
Southern, States, black registration 
generally remains 20 percent lower 
than white registration, with just over 
one-half of the black population of 
voting age registered to vote. And 
voting abuses continue. As recently as 
1980, in Taliaferro County, the sheriff 
and his deputy, both white, took it 
upon themselves to deliver absentee 
ballots to black households and help 
voters fill them out. The results were 
predictable. In southwest Georgia in 
1974, a black candidate ran unopposed 
in a primary for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for a school board seat. Since it 
was an uncontested election, only 58 
people went to the polls to vote. When 
the votes were tallied a white candi- 
date had somehow accumulated 59 
write-in votes to win the election. The 
election was eventually thrown out by 
the courts, but it serves as an example 
of what can be done and is done to 
corrupt the electoral process and deny 
minorities their rightful voice in self- 
government. 
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My State is not the only, nor is it 
the worst, offender in the area of 
voting regulations and procedures. 
You have all read or heard of similar 
cases in jurisdictions throughout the 
Nation. Although it is primarily 
Southern States which are most sig- 
nificantly affected by the Voting 
Rights Act, the Southwest, West, and 
Northeast continue to produce in- 
stances of harassment and intimida- 
tion of minorities. Hispanics in Texas, 
California, and New York are still en- 
countering language-discriminatory 
registration and voting practices, such 
as a lack of bilingual materials. In 
Texas, 85 objections to proposed 
voting law changes have been raised 
since that State was added to the 
Voting Rights Act preclearance cover- 
age in 1975. 

It is not my purpose to stand here 
and cast stones at other States, or at 
election officials in my own State. 
These things continue to happen be- 
cause the vote is so important in 
America, and I rise only to underscore 
its importance and our constitutional 
duty to nurture and preserve it in the 
most aggressive manner we can devise. 

You and I know that voting is real 
power in this country. Voting strength 
for minorities, in the practical world 
of politics and government, means im- 
proved public services, fairer location 
of public parks and cultural facilities, 
improved transportation routes, par- 
ticipation in public employment—in 
short, responsive government. We in 
government have to answer to our 
voters. 

Effective voter participation is also a 
strong inducement to responsible par- 
ticipation in the economic life of our 
communities. The right to vote carries 
with it responsibility, and an inherent 
stake in the future of our society. It is 
the first and all-important step toward 
full participation in the economic as 
well as the political life of America. 

Given this first step, blacks and His- 
panics by the millions have taken the 
additional steps toward productive in- 
volvement in all phases of society. 
They have built upon the cornerstone 
of their place in our democracy a solid 
place in our economic life. In Atlanta, 
the president of our Chamber of Com- 
merce, Herman Russell, is a black busi- 
nessman of national reputation and 
extraordinary success. Many of the 
Nation’s largest minority-owned busi- 
nesses are located in our city. Blacks 
are continually emerging as both busi- 
ness and political leaders in a vibrant 
urban community where biracial busi- 
ness activities go hand-in-hand with a 
working political partnership. 

We have won many battles, but we 
have not yet won the war against dis- 
crimination in voting. We need the en- 
forcement mechanisms of the Voting 
Rights Act nearly as much today as we 
did in 1920 when Reverend King 
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fought his quiet fight, and nearly as 
much as we did in 1965 when the 
Voting Rights Act was first passed. 
The key to the Voting Rights Act will 
continue to be the section 5 preclear- 
ance procedures, which represent an 
efficient and economical method for 
insuring compliance with this land- 
mark statute. Our courts are awash in 
a sea of litigation already, and we do 
not need more of that. We need a 
strong incentive to comply with the 
spirit of the act, and preclearance, 
combined with the rigorous bailout 
standards written into this bill by the 
Judiciary Committee, will provide 
that. 

With the committee’s bill, we in the 
Congress have the opportunity, and 
the moral obligation, to insure that 
the right to vote is not abridged, and 
that no citizen is ever discriminated 
against, directly or indirectly, when 
registering, voting or running for 
public office. To deny one citizen this 
basic right is to undermine our entire 
democratic system, but by our support 
of this bill, we can reaffirm the princi- 
ples upon which this great Nation was 
founded more than 200 years ago. 

President Lyndon Johnson, when 
submitting the voting rights legisla- 
tion, stressed the far-reaching impact 
of the right to vote in his inimitable 
way: 

I want all those other things—buses, res- 
taurants, all of that—but the right to vote 
with no ifs, ands or buts, that’s the key. 

Today it is still the key—the key to 
full and responsible participation in 
our society. 

I urge your support of H.R. 3112. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. FRANK), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
time when we have heard a great deal 
about the problems of government and 
excessive regulation and about solu- 
tions being worse than problems. 

The Voting Rights Act is a piece of 
governmental machinery that has 
worked extraordinarily well. There 
was an admitted problem; it was not 
just a problem but it was one of the 
most serious detriments in the fabric 
of American democracy. The wide- 
spread and the widely admitted and 
documented fact that people in large 
numbers were being denied the right 
to vote in this country because of their 
color was a disgrace. This act did more 
to undo that disgrace than any other 
single action that was ever taken. 

But we still have a problem. Enor- 
mous progress has been made, and for 
the Congress at this time either to fail 
to continue that act or substantially to 
weaken it would be a very grave error. 

This is a case where a piece of legis- 
lation had been carefully crafted to 
meet the problem that existed. It was 
not overdrawn and it has not been 
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overused. There was no record here of 
horror stories that anyone could bring 
forward about abuses, and certainly 
any rational calculation of what has 
happened here would come down on 
the side of saying that this act has 
been much more productive of good 
than almost any other act we can cite. 

We have heard the notion that we 
need somehow to improve the act by 
extending it to the entire country, and 
that is obviously one put forward by 
those who have opposed the act over 
the years; they have been the advo- 
cates of that notion. It is really an 
effort to obfuscate the issue and to do 
by indirection what people do not 
want to do directly. The recent innova- 
tion of the act in New York City, I 
think, refutes the implication that 
there is regional bias. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an extraordi- 
nary piece of legislation, and I hope 
we can continue it. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. FRANK). 

I think any observer of the Ameri- 
can political scene over the last several 
decades must realize that the Voting 
Rights Act is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single contribution this Congress 
has made in terms of perfecting our 
electoral and democratic processes. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support 
the legislation as reported by the com- 
mittee and commend our dear friend 
and dean of our delegation, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Epwarps), 
for his enduring and effective and 
most important leadership in this vital 
part of our political process. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIP BURTON) just 
made about the work of the chairman 
of the subcommittee. and the other 
members of the subcommittee. 

We have here one of the most suc- 
cessful pieces of legislation that Con- 
gress has put forward in years. We 
have an example of how government 
can work to meet an admitted prob- 
lem. We must not tamper with this 
act, weaken it, or demean it, because 
only through it have we reached a 
degree of justice in our democratic 
process. Equality is our goal, but it is 
not yet reality. We must not confuse 
the goal with reality. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which is 
essential if we are ever to attain the 
goal of full equality and bring it to re- 
ality. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BAILEY). 
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Mr. BAILEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, H.R. 3112 should be passed 
without objection, hopefully without a 
dissenting vote and hopefully without 
amendment. 

The issues here are much wider than 
the proper legal constructions upon 
which the proposed changes are based. 
The concerns and rights of our minori- 
ties and their faith and respect for 
this system are really at stake, and our 
Nation’s dedication to what we stand 
for underlies this debate. 

It is much too soon, Mr, Chairman, 
to forget and stop fighting for what 
we all feel and know is right. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GARCIA). 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, before 
I start I would like to say to those who 
are here, and I guess those who are in 
the galleries listening to this debate, if 
you were to measure the ethnic and 
racial makeup of the Congress today 
you would probably think that it is 
overwhelmingly minority. I just want 
to assure everybody in the gallery that 
is not the case. We are all here, and we 
are here because we are fighting for a 
fundamental right that affects every 
one of our communities. 

The fact is I am a product of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. I was elect- 
ed in 1965 to the New York State As- 
sembly as a representative from a dis- 
trict within the South Bronx commu- 
nity which at that time had a popula- 
tion of well over 50 percent Hispanic 
and yet had but one Hispanic in the 
New York State Legislature. I am de- 
lighted to say that after that past we 
elected three Hispanics and two 
blacks, all out of the South Bronx 
community which would not have 
been there had the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 not taken place. 

Just let me say to my colleagues who 
talk about the bilingual provisions, as 
a Puerto Rican, as a person of Puerto 
Rican ancestry, I would hope that 
someday we would be able to achieve 
what the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico has been able to achieve in terms 
of voter participation. Ninety-five per- 
cent of those who are eligible to vote 
in Puerto Rico are registered to vote. 
Why? Because within the framework 
and under the American flag of the 
Commonwealth, those ballots are 
printed in a language that is under- 
stood by Americans. I underline the 
word Americans. 

The problem that takes place is 
when many of these people come to 
the United States there is a feeling of 
disenfranchisement because they do 
not understand the ballot. 

I would ask my colleagues here if 
you would be able to interpret for me 
the Mass Transit Act and the bond 
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issue in the State of New York in 1971. 
We are all literate; we are all Members 
of this body. I guarantee you there are 
Members here who would not under- 
stand what that transportation bond 
issue was about. 

Every year more and more bond 
issues are coming up within individual 
States. My colleagues from California 
had proposition 13, which was one of 
the major propositions in this country 
which took place in the State of Cali- 
fornia. Many people did not under- 
stand proposition 13. If you take a 
person who is an American with limit- 


ed speaking ability and you put them ' 


in that voting machine where they 
have all of 2 or 3 minutes to vote and 
ask them to interpret what they are 
doing on these bond issues, I am going 
to tell you that half of us are not 
going to understand it and God forbid, 
when you talk about a person talking 
about understanding the process, they 
are not going to understand it. 

So I say this to my colleagues and 
the chairman, because he has been 
such a great champion in this area. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
been hailed as the most effective civil 
rights legislation ever passed. It has 
brought the right to vote to millions 
of America’s minorities, from New 
York to Alaska, from Florida to north- 
ern California. It is a symbol of our 
commitment to equality in voting for 
all U.S. citizens, regardless of race, 
color, or membership in a language mi- 
nority group. But the Voting Rights 
Act is also sad evidence of one of our 


Nation’s most disgraceful problems: 
The fact that throughout our history, 
racial and linguistic minorities have 
been systematically and purposefully 


disenfranchised. In 1981, the most 
overt kinds of discrimination in voting 
have been subdued, but in their place 
have arisen violations of the right to 
vote that are more subtle but no less 
pernicious. 

H.R. 3112, the bill we are consider- 
ing today, addresses each of the prob- 
lems documented in 8 weeks of con- 
gressional hearings conducted earlier 
this year by my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Don Epwarps. Witness 
after witness came forth and told the 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitu- 
tional Rights that blacks, Hispanics, 
Asian Americans, and American Indi- 
ans continued to be victimized by 
State and local officials who sought to 
dilute their votes. 

Witnesses from Texas spoke elo- 
quently about counties which draw 
districts which purposefully dilute the 
Mexican American vote. They spoke 
about election officials who did not 
permit bilingual poll workers to speak 
Spanish when that was what they 
were hired to do. They spoke about ju- 
risdictions which received letters of 
objection to discriminatory voting 
laws, such as redistricting plans, and 
went ahead and conducted elections 
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using the objected-to change, in out- 
right violation of the law. 

These violations continue to this 
day. In June the Department of Jus- 
tice objected to a polling place change 
in the Burleson County Hospital Dis- 
trict in Houston, Tex., where the 
county reduced the number of polling 
places from 13 to 1, forcing Mexican 
Americans to travel 20 miles in order 
to vote. At a time when jurisdictions 
are investing a good deal of effort in 
subtle forms of discrimination, they 
have not entirely abandoned the tried 
and true blatant methods of disenfran- 
chising minorities, such as reducing 
the number of polling places, or 
moving them the night before an elec- 
tion and not informing the minority 
voters that they were being moved. 

Many witnesses spoke eloquently 
about the need for bilingual election 
assistance and sought to dispel the 
fears of bilingual voting that seem to 
permeate this body. Witnesses re- 
marked that the cost of providing bi- 
lingual election assistance was mini- 
mal. Robert Abrams, attorney general 
of my own State of New York, said 
that “beyond the startup costs, the 
sums were truly insignificant.” My col- 
league from California, Mr. McCuos- 
KEY, admitted that the cost of bilin- 
gual elections was so insignificant that 
it was no longer at the heart of his 
continued opposition to them. 

I would ask him to continue to con- 
sider this issue and to look at the 
facts, not the hostility of so many 
Anglos to bilingual elections. Are the 
opponents of bilingual elections aware 
that 45 percent of all Hispanics over 
the age of 65 have not had more than 
5 years of school? Are they aware that 
Mexican Americans in Texas were sys- 
tematically prohibited from receiving 
decent educations until very recently, 
and that as a result untold numbers of 
them do not speak English? Are they 
aware that Puerto Ricans in New York 
are U.S. citizens and that many of 
them were born and raised on an 
island where Spanish was their first 
and often only language? 

H.R. 3112 extends the bilingual elec- 
tion requirements until 1992. These 
are temporary provisions, designed 
specifically to enable - non-English- 
speaking citizens the opportunity to 
vote immediately, not to await some 
distant time in the future when our 
educational system may give them the 
tools with which to communicate fully 
and freely in our society in the lan- 
guage of our country, English. When 
Congress banned literacy tests in 1965, 
it did not send out a signal advocating 
illiteracy. It simply recognized that lit- 
eracy tests had been used to deprive 
blacks of their right to vote. Similarly, 
when Congress banned English-only 
elections for certain areas in 1975, it 
did not send out a message that Eng- 
lish was no longer our official lan- 
guage. It sent out a message that dealt 
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with the fact that many of our citizens 
do not speak English and that as citi- 
zens they were entitled to assistance in 
exercising the most fundamental right 
of our democracy, the one which per- 
mits each and every one of us to be 
present here today. 

H.R. 3112 also continues section 5 
preclearance for all jurisdictions pres- 
ently covered until such time as they 
improve their record on minority 
voting rights. The bill contains a new, 
flexible bailout which will permit ju- 
risdictions with a genuine record of 
nondiscrimination in voting to be re- 
lieved of the preclearance require- 
ment. Each of the provisions in the 
new bailout was carefully drafted and 
considered. The new bailout protects 
minority voting rights. It also meets 
the concerns of those from covered ju- 
risdictions who feel their districts are 
unfairly covered. If they are in fact 
unfairly covered, the bailout in the bill 
will permit them to be free of pre- 
clearance. 5 

It saddens me that we expect opposi- 
tion to H.R. 3112, and that there has 
always been opposition of one sort or 
another to the Voting Rights Act. As 
men and women who make the laws 
for the entire country, we should em- 
brace the opportunity to expand the 
franchise to all citizens, not find new 
ways to limit it. 

As we go into this debate on the 
Voting Rights Act, I urge my col- 
leagues to remember their responsibil- 
ity to uphold the Constitution and the 
sacred right to vote for all citizens and 
to support H.R. 3112 with no amend- 
ments. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. Akaka). 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3112; the 
Voting Rights Act extension. 

The Voting Rights Act was original- 
ly signed into law in 1965 in response 
to the feeling of Congress that this 
country required a sound piece of leg- 
islation which would eliminate voter 
discrimination. When Congress passed 
this bill, many of our citizens praised 
it as one of the most significant pieces 
of civil rights legislation in the history 
of our country. Now, the act is again 
before Congress for reauthorization. 

Although we in this country have 
made great strides in ridding our land 
of this form of discrimination, it is 
clear that this statute has not outlived 
its usefulness. There is still racial and 
language discrimination in this coun- 
try. There is still dissatisfaction and 
unrest. And, according to a study 
made by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, we still need the Voting Rights 
Act. Although this legislation has been 
effective, its accomplishments are 
fragile. We must continue to protect 
the rights of our minorities. 
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In 1965, minorities simply did not 
enter our political system. In 1965, our 
minorities were virtually disenfran- 
chised from free participation in our 
political system. Although the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights found that 
substantial progress had been made as 
a result of this act, the Commission 
also found that persistent and serious 
obstacles to complete participation in 
our political processes still remain. 

The fact is that minorities continue 
to constitute a small percentage of 
elected officials. Despite increased po- 
litical participation by minorities in 
many areas of the country, the fact is 
that minorities continue to face a vari- 
ety of problems that this act was de- 
signed to overcome. 

The Commission’s report has docu- 
mented white resistance and hostility 
by some State and local officials, offi- 
cials who are hostile to increased mi- 
nority participation in almost every 
aspect of the voting process. The fact 
is that there are still some areas where 
local jurisdictions do not believe in 
equality before the law. There are still 
some areas of this country where local 
jurisdictions violate either the letter 
or the spirit of the law—or both. 

In many ways, we in this country are 
lucky: Poll taxes and literacy tests are 
no longer a requirement of participa- 
tion in the voting process. But the 
facts are very clear: if we do not 


extend this act, we will give reluctant 
localities avenues of opportunity to 
use very sophisticated ways of disen- 
franchising the minority voter. If we 
do not extend this act, a municipality 


could certainly redistrict or annex a 
surrounding suburban area to dilute 
minority voting power. Or, a munici- 
pality could very easily change public 
offices from elected to appointed 
seats. Indeed, the opportunities for 
violating both the spirit and letter of 
the law are virtually limitless. 

We need to extend the Voting 
Rights Act, for the sake of what has 
happened to the minorities in this 
country in the past, and to protect 
them from what may happen in the 
future. 

It is not enough to say that we have 
made great strides in the area of mi- 
nority discrimination and simply leave 
it at that. We are not a stagnant 
nation. Our demography is constantly 
changing. In fact, the demography of 
this Nation has changed more since 
1965 than it has in 50 years. For the 
last two decades, we have opened our 
arms to the world’s homeless. We have 
given shelter to men and women flee- 
ing economic oppression and political 
persecution. More often than not, 
these immigrants and refugees run the 
risk of being politically disenfran- 
chised. The rights of all citizens, re- 
gardless of where they live or their 
nation of origin, must be protected, for 
that is precisely what a democracy is 
all about. 
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The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
been hailed as the most important 
civil rights bill enacted by Congress. 
Without doubt, it has been the most 
effective tool for protecting the right 
to vote in this country. And, as such, 
we owe it to ourselves to grant this 
tool another 2 years of life. 

Because this act provides evidence of 
this Nation’s commitment to assure 
that none of its citizens are deprived 
of the basic right guaranteed by the 
14th and 15th amendments, I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STOKES). 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Drxon). 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, rarely 
has there been a cause so right, so 
just, so moral as the fight to secure 
equal rights and opportunities for all 
our Nation’s citizens. The struggle to 
end segregation, racism and bigotry in 
our society is one that lifted an entire 
people out of bondage and helped 
cleanse the soul of a troubled nation. 

Today, the conventional wisdom dis- 
misses that struggle as a battle already 
won; a bygone era in the Nation's ar- 
chives. True, there have been gains. 
Black men and women today enjoy 
less hope and less opportunity to reap 
the blessings of liberty for oneself and 
one’s posterity. 

Today, on the floor of this House, 
we are confronted with a reminder 
that discrimination, and hence the 
struggle to eradicate it, is not a thing 
of the past. I cannot overemphasize 
both the symbolic and the practical 
importance of the Voting Rights Act 
and this legislation to extend its terms 
for an additional 10 years. This bill is 
crucial to not only the one-tenth of 
our Nation which is black, but also to 
the nine-tenth which is not, for it 
speaks directly to our Nation's reputa- 
tion as a just and compassionate socie- 
ty. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson once 
said that— 

The right to vote is the basic right with- 
out which all others are meaningless. It 
gives people—people as individuals—control 
over their destinies. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many 
power centers in this country; from 
the ivy-covered walls of our Nation's 
universities to the elaborate board 
rooms of our largest corporations. For 
the most part, these centers are 
beyond the reach of most of the 
people of this Nation. But there are— 
or should be—exceptions. Those ex- 
ceptions lie within the Halls of Con- 
gress, the legislative chambers of our 
50 States, and the city councils and 
town halls over America. The right to 
vote gives every citizen regardless of 
his or her station in life, a key to those 
chambers of influence. In our democ- 
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racy, aggrieved individuals need not 
cry in the wilderness; instead, they can 
register and vote their satisfaction, or 
their discontent. 

With the Voting Rights Act, black 
and brown Americans began to taste 
that power for the first time in our 
Nation’s history. Census statistics and 
the hearing record assembled by the 
Judiciary Committee testify to the 
act’s effectiveness. Since 1965, black 
voter registration in the covered 
States has more than doubled. Missis- 
sippi’s black registration has risen 
from 6.7 percent of eligible voters to 
72.2 percent. And the number of black 
elected officials nationwide has 
jumped to nearly 5,000—over 60 per- 
cent from the States covered under 
the act. 

Since the institution of the bilingual 
ballot provisions of the act in 1975, 
Hispanic voting strength nationwide 
has increased by almost a third. 

Despite or perhaps because of this 
record, there are those who wish to 
see the act die a natural death, or else 
kill it with kindness. 

There are those who assert that the 
time for the act has passed; that the 
bad old days of racial discrimination 
are over. But the record and the politi- 
cal realities suggest otherwise. Of the 
815 Justice Department objections reg- 
istered under the act, 500, or 61 per- 
cent, have come since 1975—10 years 
after the act's original enactment. 
This indicates what we as blacks al- 
ready know; that the imagination of 
men knows no bounds when it comes 
to devising means of discrimination. In 
just the past few years, we have seen 
examples where 30 predominantly 
black polling places were changed the 
night before an election in which 
there was a major black candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. We have seen in- 
stances in which predominantly white 
outlying areas were annexed with the 
intent or the effect of diluting black 
voting power. Just this year and just a 
hundred miles down the road from 
this Chamber, we saw redistricting 
plans which split a major black popu- 
lation concentration betweeen several 
legislative districts. As long as discrim- 
ination remains so evident within our 
society, can there be any doubt that 
the Voting Rights Act is still needed? 

There are those who feel that the 
act penalizes a particular section of 
the country, or that it places an undue 
burden on “sovereign” localities. This 
ignores the fact that under our system 
of government, only the will of the 
people is “sovereign.” More to the 
point, the Voting Rights Act does not 
mention the use of any State or locali- 
ty. Instead, it provides specific, de- 
tailed, objective criteria for coverage 
based on past patterns of discrimina- 
tion; namely, registration percentages 
and the use of a test or device. As a 
result, the act applies fairly and effec- 
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tively to areas all over the country, in- 
cluding four counties within my own 
State of California. In addition, the 
burdens on localities are more imag- 
ined than real. Most election law 
changes are routinely approved; virtu- 
ally all within the statutory limit of 60 
days. Only 3 percent have been reject- 
ed, only four have been successfully 
overturned in court. Clearly, preclear- 
ance has proven an effective mecha- 
nism, which protects voting rights 
while not disrupting the legitimate ad- 
ministration of local elections. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairmen of the 
Judiciary Committee (Mr. RODINO) 
and of its Civil and Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee (Mr. Epwarps) 
have brought before us a measure 
which is fair and workable, one which 
deserves bipartisan support. Together 
with other friends of justice, they 
have forged compromise legislation 
which reaffirms our commitment to 
full, effective participation in our 
democratic process while meeting the 
concerns of represented localities. It 
extends the act for 10 years, long 
enough to cover the 1990 redistricting. 
It clarifies the intent of Congress in 
drafting the act. And it provides strin- 
gent yet achieveable standards for 
areas which have cleaned up their act 
to escape coverage. 

These bailout standards represent a 
major new direction for the act. H.R. 
3112 for the first time allows counties 
and cities within covered States to bail 
out from under coverage on their own. 
While keeping present standards 
intact for 2 years, it would reward ju- 
risdictions which have clean voting 
records for 10 years, a period encom- 
passing at least two Presidential elec- 
tions. The committee bill is well craft- 
ed to allow up to a quarter of current- 
ly covered jurisdictions to escape cov- 
erage violations which it can prove 
were trivial and promptly corrected or 
for complaints filed after the applica- 
tion for bailout. At the same time, it 
insures uniform interpretation of the 
act by requiring bailout suits to be 
brought within the District of Colum- 
bia District Court, and allows for pri- 
vate litigation to “bail in” jurisdictions 
which return to their wayward ways. 
Mr. Chairman, there is something for 
everyone within -these compromise 
provisions, and they merit passage by 
this House. 

At this point, I would like to say a 
special word about the issue of bilin- 
gual voting materials, required in cer- 
tain areas under the 1975 amend- 
ments. In seeking to amend the time- 
table for these provisions and put 
them on the same footing as the pre- 
clearance requirements, sponsors of 
the legislation are undoubtedly taking 
a risk. But it is a risk well worth 
taking. Nationwide, the bilingual pro- 
visions have increased Hispanic voter 
participation by 30 percent in just 5 
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years. In California, the increase has 
been 38 percent; in Texas, 68 percent. 

Contrary to opposing claims, these 
increases can be encouraged and ac- 
complished at minimal cost to the tax- 
payer. In Los Angeles County, the cost 
of bilingual voting materials declined 
from $845,000 in the 1976 primary to 
$355,000 in the 1976 general election 
only 5 months later. In 1980, these 
costs amounted to only $135,200; or 1.9 
percent of the total amount spent in 
administering the election. Once insti- 
tuted and properly administered bilin- 
gual elections soon become standard 
and accepted. New Mexico has had 
dual voting since 1912; New York City 
since the early 1970's. 

A more fundamental question than 
cost is whether we as a nation are will- 
ing to take affirmative steps to insure 
that the blessings of democracy are 
extended to those whose native lan- 
guage is not English. I submit that 
such a course is consistent with our 
character and our spirit as a nation. 

We are not a cultural monolith. Our 
strength derives in large part from our 
diversity. And while we may seek to 
assimilate language minorities in our 
ranks, we should not effectively deny 
them access to the ballot box in the 
process. To do so would be tantamount 
to reinstituting literacy tests for a seg- 
ment of our population. It is absurd to 
say that the ability to cast a ballot in 
one’s native language once every 2 
years deters an individual from trying 
to learn English. What the bilingual 
ballot provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act do is insure that these individuals 
will be represented in the halls of gov- 
ernment, and that actions taken there 
will be taken with their consent and 
their participation. 

Mr. Chairman, now is not the time 
to retreat from our committment to 
equal rights at the ballot box. We 
need the Voting Rights Act now more 
than ever. I urge a strong, bipartisan 
endorsement of H.R. 3112 without 
amendment. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to voice my strongest support for H.R. 
3112, the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. This legislation 
has insured for millions of Americans 
the precious right to vote, a right 
which is the cornerstone of all other 
rights. The renewal of the Voting 
Rights Act will emphatically reinforce 
our Nation’s commitment to democra- 
cy and universal suffrage. 

The passing of time may sometimes 
cloud the historical monumentality of 
the Voting Rights Act, but this lesson 
must not be forgotten. Before the im- 
plementation of the act, the enormous 
burden of the case-by-case litigative 
approach to enforcing voting rights 
left overwhelming numbers of minori- 
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ties disenfranchised. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, less than 7 percent of the 
voting age black population in Missis- 
sippi was registered to vote. Today 
that figure stands at more than 60 
percent. Facts such as these from 
throughout the Deep South dramati- 
cally convey the type of civil rights 
progress directly attributable to the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Despite substantial advancement of 
voting rights, the battle is not yet 
won. During hearings on the act, ex- 
tensive evidence was presented show- 
ing the perpetuation of efforts to ex- 
clude minorities from the electoral 
process at all stages. Sadly, such injus- 
tices are continuing 17 years after the 
orignal passage of the Voting Rights 

ct. 

Clearly, extension of the act is still 
an essential element in the civil rights 
struggle. Any retreat in its provisions 
would jeopardize the gains of the last 
two decades and threaten continuation 
of the status quo where discrimination 
still exists. 

There are those who still argue that 
some of the act's provisions are too 
cumbersome, that the passing of time 
has rendered them obsolete. The 
changing complexion of our society re- 
futes this argument, however. For ex- 
ample, the section of the act calling 
for bilingual elections, where a sub- 
stantial foreign language minority 
exists, helps insure voting rights for a 
growing segment of the population, 

We have heard talk as well about re- 
moving the preclearance provision of 
the act, or making the bailout section 
far too lenient. But these aspects of 
the act give it real clout, and must not 
be severely weakened by those who 
seek to “fine tune” the act. 

We must not underestimate the im- 
portance of the Voting Rights Act ex- 
tension. As Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
once stated so eloquently, “The only 
sure bulwark of continuing liberty is a 
government strong enough to protect 
the interests of the people.” In a de- 
mocracy, the ability to vote is perhaps 
the most basic and vital right a citizen 
can possess. 

If we retreat in any way from our 
commitment to protecting the right of 
suffrage, we shall surely threaten the 
foundations of our society. There is no 
greater danger to our domestic tran- 
quility than the possibility of alienat- 
ing scores of citizens from the elector- 
al process. 

We have made great strides in ex- 
panding the freedoms of American 
citizens in the last two decades. There 
is no reason to believe that we cannot 
enjoy far greater advancement on this 
front in the years ahead. The exten- 
sion of the Voting Rights Act is an. in- 
dispensable element in keeping that 
hope alive. I urge all of my colleagues 
to support the extension of this land- 
mark civil rights bill, which serves as 
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both a symbol of freedom and a practi- 
cal way of insuring the voting rights 
for all Americans. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation and I con- 
gratulate the Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle who formed 
this significant and important piece of 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, America is 
the bulwark of freedom in the world. 
Our form of democratic government is 
an example to other nations all over 
the world. The right of every Ameri- 
can to participate fully in our Govern- 
ment is guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. The Voting Rights Act only came 
into being in order to insure those 
rights of citizenship which are guaran- 
teed under our form of constitutional 
government. I cannot conceive of any 
more precious right than the right to 
vote. It is important that those of us 
who serve in this body as a result of 
the right of American citizens to go to 
the polls and vote for their elected 
representatives do everything within 
our power to preserve and protect the 
right to vote. And anywhere in Amer- 
ica where we find any infringement 
upon or abridgement of that right we 
have the responsibility to remove that 
impediment. This act insures every 
American an opportunity to express 
his citizenship in a participatory de- 
mocracy. It removes every last vestige 
of discrimination in the right of black 
Americans and other minorities to 
vote. I urge the Members of this 
House to rise up to the height this 
House is capable of and pass this legis- 
lation without crippling amendments. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. BUTLER), 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to join my colleagues in recogni- 
tion of the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Illinois on this legislation. I 
appreciate his contribution, he has 
brought us a long way in the delibera- 
tion. 

I also want to join with those who 
have praised the benefits of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 and its ex- 
tension. I have done so many times in 
the past myself. 

Two references were made to me and 
my State, indicating the necessity for 
response. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan questioned my commitment to the 
voting rights for minorities. I will not 
trespass on the time of the House to 
extoll my own virtues, but I assure the 
membership I am quite comfortable 
with my commitment. 

I have 20 years in public life, 10 
years in the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. I am proud of my past in im- 
proving the election laws of my State 
since 1965. In a moment I will address 
the question of Virginia’s record. 

The gentleman also should be aware 
that what we are about today is adopt- 
ing a bailout for good behavior under 
the Voting Rights Act. Bear in mind 
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the bailout principle is one to which I 
tried to persuade this House to agree 
to 7 years ago. My approach—the bail- 
out approach was rejected then. So 
today, we have come to the approach I 
suggested 7 years ago. Rather than to 
be criticized, I would expect the gen- 
tleman from Michigan would appreci- 
ate me for the prophet that I am. 

I do appreciate this great change in 
direction this bill represents. 

The references to my State and to 
the questions about redistricting 
which were objected to by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and mentioned by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Gray, illustrate very clearly the prob- 
lem which the new legislation pre- 
sents. The redistricting of our State 
senate was objected to for one jurisdic- 
tional line which had been previously 
accepted by the Department of Justice 
in an earlier redistricting. Likewise, 
one legislative area in the house of 
delegates was objected to by the De- 
partment of Justice. Neither was ob- 
jected to as an affirmative feeling of 
discrimination, but because the State, 
in the judgment of the Department of 
Justice, still did not meet the burden 
of proof under the act. 

Rather than argue that issue, rather 
than go to court, the State of Virginia 
quickly acceded to suggested changes 
and quickly reenacted legislation 
which has now been accepted by the 
Department of Justice. 

But what has happened? As a result 
of those two objections if we pass the 
bill before us the State of Virginia will 
not be able to bail out of the preclear- 
ance requirement of the Voting Rights 
Act for 10 years. As a result of those 
two objections which were quickly cor- 
rected, those two redistricting lines, 
the State of Virginia will not be able 
to bail out for 10 years. 

That illustrates what is wrong with 
this legislation, when one looks at the 
record of my State. The gentleman 
from California was kind enough to 
present me with some figures earlier 
today. They show that we have 136 po- 
litical units in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Epwarps’ figures show that 
there have been no final judgments of 
discrimination in the time of this legis- 
lation. There were only four objec- 
tions by the Department of Justice 
listed on this report. There have been 
13 such objections since 1965 for the 
whole State of Virginia. So far as I 
know, there is no community in the 
State of Virginia which has not com- 
plied with the submissions required 
under this act for well over 10 years. 
Yet, if this legislation passes, the 
State of Virginia with a record of such 
compliance will not be able to get out 
from under the preclearance provi- 
sions of the act for over 10 years. That 
is wrong. I submit that is wrong. 

There are really two legislative prob- 
lems before us. They are pretty well 
set forth in the report of the commit- 
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tee on page 28, if my colleagues wish 
to read it: 


There are numerous voting practices and 
procedures which result in discrimination. 
In the covered jurisdictions, post-1965 dis- 
criminatory voting changes are prohibited 
by section 5. 


So that takes care of the problems 
which have arisen since the act was 
passed. 

But, many voting and election practices 


currently in effect are outside the scope of 
the act's preclearance provision. 


Because they were in existence 
before 1965. 

That is the problem we should be 
addressing today. What are you going 
to do with those discriminating condi- 
tions which were in effect before 1965 
and which preclearance is not required 
until you change them? 

What we must do is develop incen- 
tives to encourage the people to do 
something about it, and presumably 
that is what you are trying to do here 
today with the bailout. We are trying 
to find reasonable incentives under 
the act to encourage those States or 
subdivisions which may have areas of 
discriminating voting practices to do 
something about it. 

How do you do it? You look around 
for reasonable incentives under the 
bailout to encourage such things. The 
problem is the area of discussion 
before us today is how do we encour- 
age those jurisdictions to improve per- 
formance. 

I submit that the bailout that we 
have here has no incentive because of 
the hopeless provisions for Virginia 
which I have just told you about, and 
other impossible conditions through- 
out. They have all been addressed 
from time to time by people here. 

Therefore the amendments to be 
before you will be addressed to where 
are we going: what reasonable changes 
can we make in the act which would 
encourage the people in covered juris- 
dictions to try to get out from under 
it. The question is reasonableness, and 
that is what the amendments will be 
addressed to replace from the floor 
that which is unreasonable in the bill 
with what is reasonable. 

So I invite Members to take care and 
listen carefully to the amendments 
which will be offered. I assure you I 
have consulted with all the people on 
our side who are offering amendments 
from what they have said to me, all 
amendments under consideration are 
reasonable and will encourage voter 
participation, and be a great incentive 
and improvement to voting perform- 
ance throughout the South, even 
greater than we have at the present 
time. 

Again, the first problem is what are 
we going to do to take care of those 
conditions which are pre-1965, dis- 
criminatory practices which have not 
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been changed; and second, what about 
the rest of the country. 

That is section 2 of the act and that 
is the one which covers everybody. 
This is an area of real disagreement. 
The proposed changes in section 2 
apply to all of the States. What it does 
is overturn the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of the United States and thereby, 
in effect, imposes a proportionate rep- 
resentation on all of the political sub- 
divisions in the United States. This 
amendment, as well, will be addressed 
in the course of the floor debate. 

But I invite all of the Members of 
the House, not just the covered juris- 
dictions, but everyone to look careful- 
ly at the changes to section 2. The im- 
plications and the long-range effects 
of imposing the results test under this 
section are so great that every State, 
every political jurisdiction within the 
United States is going to find itself 
under attack wherever it has at large 
voting and minority voters. 
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No change in section 2 is necessary 
to the extension of the preclearance 
requirements of the Voting Rights 
Act. Certainly, it is not necessary 
under the record of our experience 
with the Voting Rights Act to date. 

So I would urge the Members by 
floor amendment to reject that change 
in section 2 of the act which has been 
suggested by the committee. 

Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today one of the most 
important ongoing pieces of legislation 
we will face in the 97th Congress. 

Since the passage of the first voting 
rights legislation in the 1950's, our 
country has made massive strides in 
insuring the most basic of all constitu- 
tional rights for all citizens. 

Since that time, we have barred poll 
taxes and literacy tests, discriminatory 
districting and all other devices once 
aimed at preventing black Americans 
from exercising their right to vote. As 
chairman of the House Republican 
Policy Committee, I am proud to point 
to the traditions and history of the 
Republican Party in protecting minor- 
ity rights in the United States of 
America. 

The legislation before us would con- 
tinue in effect the voting rights legis- 
lation that has done so much to bring 
about the massive social changes we 
have witnessed in our country during 
the past two and a half decades. 
Throughout the once racially strife- 
torn South, black voters now consti- 
tute the decisive element that has 
brought about—and continues to bring 
about—that positive change. 

We must vote to continue the effec- 
tiveness of the Voting Rights Act. Our 
Nation’s history, traditions, conscience 
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and needs call on us to do so. However, 
in so doing, we must recognize the 
progress that has been made under 
the law until now. We must make it 
possible for those parts of the country 
that have demonstrated their good 
faith, which have complied with the 
existing law for a decade and more, 
and which have worked to bring about 
full participation in the electoral proc- 
ess by minority voters, to qualify for 
preclearance to bail out from provi- 
sions of the act. The House Republi- 
can Policy Committee has adopted an 
official policy statement to that effect. 

However, in its haste to extend the 
Voting Rights Act and to create new 
standards of performance by affected 
States, the majority on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has recommended 
amendments to Federal law which 
would create as many new wrongs as it 
seeks to alleviate: 

The proposals would block any juris- 
diction from “bailing out” of the pro- 
visions of the Voting Rights Act while 
any action—no matter how frivolous— 
alleging voting rights abuses in the ju- 
risdiction are pending; 

States would be barred from bailout 
if any jurisdiction within their bor- 
ders—even those over which they have 
little or no control—fail to comply 
with the law, regardless of the States’ 
wishes; 

Even inconsequential objections of 
the Federal Department of Justice 
would block States for a full decade 
from bailing out of the provisions of 
the law; 

Out of court settlements would be 
discouraged and full-fledged lawsuits 
encouraged by provisions which would 
expand the definition of “final judg- 
ment” as a bar to bailout to include 
consent decrees, settlements and other 
such agreements; 

Extension of bilingual provisions of 
the act, which require localities to pro- 
vide bilingual voting materials in lan- 
guage-minority and high illiteracy ju- 
risdictions would continue to slow as- 
similation of minorities; 

The proposed amendments apply an 
unrealistically stringent test on a na- 
tionwide and retroactive basis, requir- 
ing that governments prove not only 
that the election laws are constitution- 
al, but also that they have no unin- 
tended ill effects on minority voters; 
and 

The extension as reported by the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee 
would require local units of govern- 
ment to prove their compliance with 
the law in the Federal court in the 
District of Columbia, far from the 
facts to be ascertained and at high 
cost to those local governments. 

The full Policy Committee state- 
ment follows: 

Protection of minority rights is the oldest 
tradition of the Republican Party. Our 
proudest heritage is the role the Republican 
Party has played historically in affording 
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equal protection of law to all Americans. 
Throughout our party’s history, Republi- 
cans have helped lead the fight against poll 
taxes, literacy tests, racially based district- 
ing and other means used to improperly bar 
black citizens’ participation in elections. 

The United States has made great strides 
toward racial equality since adoption of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. Expan- 
sion of voting rights provisions in legislation 
in 1964, 1965, 1970 and 1975 provided fur- 
ther their assistance in guaranteeing Ameri- 
cans the right to vote. Indeed, almost 60 
percent of blacks in Louisiana and Mississip- 
pi now vote regularly, compared with only 
40 percent of blacks in some populous 
northern states. Voting rights legislation 
has had a positive impact on American life 
today. 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
supports extension of the Voting Rights Act 
with reasonable provisions allowing states, 
localities and other units of government to 
“bail out" from coverage by preclearance 
provisions of the law in instances in which 
full compliance with the regulations can be 
demonstrated. 

As reported by the majority on the House 
Judiciary Committee, however, legislation 
extending the Voting Rights Act would 
make such bailouts impossible to attain and 
would extend such coverage permanently, 
regardless of progress made. The House Re- 
publican Policy Committee endorses the Re- 
publican Party's traditional support for pro- 
tection of the voting rights of all Americans, 
but calls attention to and strongly disagrees 
with the inequitable bailout provisions re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
from Maryland 


gentleman (Mr. 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, it is enormously important 
that this bill be passed. The bill is sig- 
nificant in and of itself. But it assumes 
an even greater dimension of impor- 
tance now because of the climate in 
which we find ourselves. 

I talked briefly with the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LUNGREN) before 
he left the floor, trying to explain to 
him why there is the fear in the black 
and minority community about 
amendments. That fear comes about 
because programs that were not de- 
signed for blacks or minorities exclu- 
sively, but were significant to us, have 
been eliminated and eroded. It is 
within that climate that we have con- 
cern. 

We have concern, also, because of 
the attacks on affirmative action that 
are being mounted every day, the 
result being that when blacks go into 
various agencies of the Government 
now—and I have personal knowledge 
of this—some bureaucrats will tell 
them, “We are no longer interested in 
your problem. It is a new ball game.” 
That is why we fear amendments. 

I think we fear amendments because 
of a climate in which you see the re- 
surgence of the Klan, those perverted 
racists Klansmen, and other hate 
groups. In my State of Maryland 
alone, the State human relations com- 
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mission reported in a hearing to me 
that there have been 400 hate group 
incidents in the State of Maryland 
within 1 year. 

So it is within that climate that this 
bill assumes a greater significance, and 
it is within that climate that we fear 
any kinds of amendments being of- 
fered. I would hope that the bill would 
be passed without any crippling 
amendments. 

I think what we must do is try to 
perceive the kind of changes that have 
taken place so dramatically in this 
Nation over the last couple of years, 
changes in which people are saying 
the concerns of blacks are no longer 
the concerns of the Nation. 

I would urge that the bill be passed 
without any crippling amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3112, the Voting Rights Act ex- 
tension and I urge all Members to vote 
in favor of its passage. Hailed as the 
most successful civil rights law ever 
passed, the future of the Voting 
Rights Act’s continued enforcement 
rests with the actions of this body over 
the next few days. 

While the provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act have facilitated a degree of 
viable participation in the political 
process by many Americans, we have 
to be very realistic about the necessity 
for its continuation. The percentage of 
minority elected officials remains dis- 
proportionately low throughout this 
Nation. Moreover, the old tricks in- 
volved in redistricting, reregistering, 
and annexing to hide purposeful at- 
tempts to dilute minority voting power 
have certainly not disappeared. Yes, 
this is a sad commentary for a democ- 
racy, and the Voting Rights Act pro- 
vides the essential mechanisms to ad- 
dress such problems and correct exist- 
ing inequities. 

As the Members of this body know, 
the attempts to dilute the role of the 
Federal Government in enforcing sig- 
nificant laws and regulations are being 
realized as legislation and policies to 
this effect are enacted. Such attempts 
have prevailed as the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reviewed the Voting Rights 
Act extension. Initial efforts to alter 
and diminish the Justice Department’s 
jurisdiction in enforcing the section 5 
preclearance provisions of this act re- 
sulted in intense and thorough delib- 
erations by members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights and the full Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Additionally, these bodies, work- 
ing along with civil rights groups and 
others, fashioned proposed changes to 
the key section IV provisions. Such 
“bail-out” elements have been incorpo- 
rated in the legislation before you. 
Last, after careful deliberations, the 
measure before us extends the lan- 
guage provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act. Specifically, the requirement that 
jurisdictions with language minority 
groups which constitute at least 5 per- 
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cent of the voting-age populations pro- 
vide voting instructions in the minori- 
ty language, is extended through 
August 5, 1992. 

I am disturbed by the anticipated 
amendments to weaken the criteria 
under which States and jurisdictions 
may bail out from the Voting Rights 
Act provisions and as we continue de- 
liberations, I will speak in opposition 
to such efforts. Additionally, we will 
be faced with attempts to dilute and/ 
or strike the extension of the act’s lan- 
guage requirements and I will support 
the efforts to fight against these at- 
tempts. 

The bill before us is supported by 
such diverse groups as the American 
Federation of Teachers, United Steel- 
workers of America, American Bar As- 
sociation, NAACP, and the League of 
Women Voters. To date, there is not 
one thread of organized opposition to 
the Voting Rights Act extension. I 
strongly support the passage of H.R. 
3112 without weakening amendments 
and urge my colleagues to vote in its 
favor. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. COLLINS). 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: Mr. Chair- 
man, I stand in support of H.R. 3112 
and in opposition to any and all weak- 
ening amendments. 

Earlier during the debate today, the 
gentlemam from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) 
stated that the bailout provision will 
enable the South to rejoin the Union. 

I submit that blacks in America have 
been trying to rejoin this Union since 
the death of Reconstruction. 

A little over a decade ago, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. said: 

Many of the ugly pages of American his- 
tory have been obscured and forgotten. So- 
ciety is always eager to cover misdeeds with 
a cloak of forgetfulness, but no society can 
fully repress an ugly past when the ravages 
persist into the present, 


Unfortunately, when it comes to the 
right of minorities to vote, this state- 
ment is no less true. We have heard 
from many that the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act has solved the problem. It 
has not. We have heard that bailout is 
fair. It is not. It may appease the 
Southern States, but it will weaken 
the bill as it now stands. 

The Votings Rights Act is a good 
act. But unfortunately there are those 
who want the bailout provision. The 
bailout provision will definitely 
weaken this piece of legislation. 

The right to vote is the most funda- 
mental cornerstone of democracy. 
Consequently, it is imperative that we 
extend the Voting Rights Act, without 
any amendments which would negate 
every American's right to vote and in- 
fringe upon our civil rights as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) has consumed 
all of his time. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Epwarps) has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2% minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. CROCK- 
ETT). 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Chairman, in 
the summer of 1964, I left my law 
office in Detroit and went down to 
Mississippi, to volunteer my services to 
defend civil rights workers who were 
engaged in voter registration. In those 
days, it was almost impossible for 
blacks to become registered voters in 
the State of Mississippi. Among the 
young people engaged in that cam- 
paign who consulted with me were 
three young men—Michal Schwermer, 
Andrew Goodman, and James Chaney. 
I am sure that those names are famil- 
iar to those of you who were around in 
those days, because the day after they 
talked with me about voter registra- 
tion, they disappeared in the vicinity 
of the city of Philadelphia, Miss., and 
a few days later their murdered bodies 
were found buried in a shallow grave. 
The death of those three civil rights 
workers perhaps accounted more than 
anything else for President Johnson 
insisting that Congress pass the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

I was back in Mississippi not very 
long ago, and the changes that have 
been wrought as a result of this Act 
are outstanding. Today Mississippi has 
more black elected public officials 
than any other State in the Nation. 
But the prevalence of voting rights 
abuses which caused the development 
of this Voting Rights Act has not 
ended, Mr. Chairman. That was made 
clear in the extensive hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee and its sub- 
committee as well as in the informal 
gatherings around the country and in 
the studies conducted by civil rights 
organizations, and others, over the 
years. Just last month, in New York 
City, the Federal court enjoined a dis- 
criminatory city council election when 
that city failed to get preclearance of 
its election law changes under section 
5 


In Richmond, Va., Mr. Chairman, 
the Federal Court also had to step in 
when a new redistricting statute was 


found in violation of 


Rights Act. 


These and other cases attest to the 
ongoing need for this legislation and 
the judicial remedies it establishes, to 
protect the constitutional rights of 
voters around the country. 

I strongly urge my colleagues in the 
House to fully support the Voting 
Rights Act extension and to vote 
against all crippling amendments. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 


the Voting 
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consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MATSUI). 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation 
without any amendments. 

Sixteen years ago, Congress author- 
ized a historic piece of legislation 
which sought to end electoral prac- 
tices designed to disenfranchise minor- 
ity voters. The act insured that all citi- 
zens independent of their race or na- 
tional origin could exercise their 
voting rights unobstructed by discrimi- 
natory State action. With the inherent 
foundation of our constitutional 
system being the right of all Ameri- 
cans to vote, the passage of this legis- 
lation proved instrumental in affirm- 
ing this national precept. 

The Voting Rights Act has been 
hailed as the most effective piece of 
civil rights legislation ever enacted. It 
has translated principles of participa- 
tory democracy into reality for hun- 
dreds of Americans. Our democracy is 
founded on the premise that funda- 
mental public policy questions are to 
be answered through the ballot box 
and not by violent acts on the streets. 
Adherence to this principle, however, 
demands that all citizens have a fair 
and equal opportunity to vote. Unfor- 
tunately, this electoral right was noth- 
ing more than a dream for many prior 
to the enactment of the Voting Rights 
Act. 

The Voting Rights Act has made 
voting equality a reality by establish- 
ing some simple, yet basic, national 
election standards. Its reauthorization 
will require State and local govern- 


ments, possessing a history of voting 


discrimination, to clear proposed 
changes in election laws with the Jus- 
tice Department or the U.S. district 
court. State and local governments 
will be allowed to remove themselves 
from this preclearance requirement if 
their record of voting procedures con- 
form to all Federal requirements for 
10 years. Further, the bill maintains 
the existing Federal mandate that 
voting assistance be provided in lan- 
guages other than English for the sub- 
stantial number of citizens who could 
not vote effectively without such help. 

While tremendous gains have been 
achieved over the past 16 years, dis- 
criminatory electoral practices still 
exist. Between 1975 and 1980, the U.S. 
Justice Department disapproved over 
500 of approximately 30,000 proposed 
electoral changes submitted for pre- 
clearance. In Virginia; for example, 
the State's redistricting plan for 1981 
was disapproved because it did not 
meet the one-person, one-vote require- 
ment. In light of these continued 
abuses, it is imperative that Congress 
reauthorize the Federal protections 
granted by the Voting Rights Act. 

We must remain vigilant in our na- 
tional commitment to protect all citi- 
zens’ rights to participate in our demo- 
cratic process. More importantly, we 
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must maintain the statutory tools by 
which compliance with minimum 
standards of electoral equality is in- 
sured. This is what the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Voting Rights Act will give 
us. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, the height of political liter- 
acy is the simple X which is placed 
upon the election ballot. Perhaps the 
most wrenching yet grandest struggle 
in our history is that of our people 
reaching for the right to vote. 

This Congress must protect and 
expand that right. All of us must be 
ever vigilant to guard against the 
slightest dimunition in the full free- 
dom of each voting age American to 
cast a ballot. 

I am in support of extending the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DYM- 
ALLY). 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Chairman, the 
very fact that there is any debate over 
whether we should renew the Voting 
Rights Act. is a sad and disturbing cir- 
cumstance. 

The exercise of the fundamental 
citizenship right of voting is some- 
thing that ought never even be ques- 
tioned. Yet, black Americans have had 
to struggle since the birth of this 
Nation to secure this right, while 
other minority citizens have been dis- 
enfranchised by language barriers. 

I know there are those who wish to 
say that the problems have been 
solved, that legislation and enforce- 
ment provisions are no longer neces- 
sary. Yet, the signs are rampant that 
discrimination yet abounds, and that 
without these protections many Amer- 
icans will again be reduced to second- 
class citizenship. 

Other colleagues of mine will be 
speaking to various provisions of the 
act which expire in 1982. I wish to 
speak specifically to a section due to 
expire in 1982. I wish to speak specifi- 
cally to a section due to expire—by 
virtue of a prior legislative error—in 
1985. 

Section 4(f) and section 203 of the 
act require that jurisdictions with lan- 
guage minority groups which consti- 
tute at least 5 percent of the voting- 
age population provide voting instruc- 
tions in the minority language. 

Extension of these provisions would 
put these sections on the same timeta- 
ble as the rest of the act—that is, they 
would expire in 1992. That the provi- 
sions should be retained is argued in 
the results of the past 5 years, during 
which time the rate of first-time 
voters among language minorities dra- 
matically increased. 
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At the same time, full political 
equity for minorities has been no- 
where near achieved. To revert to a 
practice of excluding Hispanics, 
Asians, and native Americans who oc- 
cupied this land long before our fore- 
fathers and who have retained their 
indigenous language traditions would 
be the height of arrogance and insen- 
sitivity. To abandon our proud tradi- 
tion of integrating recent immigrants- 
become-citizens into our political proc- 
esses would truly be a tragedy of the 
largest magnitude. Not to extend 
these provisions would indeed consti- 
tute such an abandonment, as Hispan- 
ics and Asians—particularly in the 
Southwest and California—know all 
too well. 

The Federal courts have ruled re- 
peatedly that discriminatory literacy 
tests are unconstitutional, and Eng- 
lish-only elections are equivalent to 
such literacy tests. This very body, the 
Congress of the United States, de- 
clared in 1975 that this form of dis- 
crimination has been “pervasive and 
national in scope.” 

Let us not turn back the clock of 
time. Let us not turn away from our 
fellow Americans who love this 
Nation, who work and die for this 
land, and who wish to go to the polls 
with pride and dignity to vote as citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYMALLY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I am heartily in 

favor of this bill, as the gentleman 
knows. But when the time comes when 
either political party in this country 
stands up for the rights of our fellow 
citizens for political reasons instead of 
for justice reasons, we are lost. 
@ Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3112, the bipar- 
tisan Judiciary Committee bill to 
extend the Voting Rights Act. 

The Voting Rights Act protects con- 
stitutionally guaranteed voting rights 
for minority citizens and is the most 
successful civil rights legislation ever 
enacted. An overwhelming majority of 
over 100 witnesses appearing before 
the House Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights testified to the 
significant impact which the act has 
had in increasing the participation 
and representation of minorities in the 
political process. These same witnesses 
presented compelling evidence of con- 
tinuing discriminatory election prac- 
tices which underscores the need to 
extend the protections guaranteed by 
the act’s special provisions. 

On Friday, July 31, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee voted 23 to 1 to 
report out H.R. 3112, the bipartisan 
bill to extend and amend the Voting 
Rights Act. I am in complete support 
of this bill which extends the section 5 
preclearance provision of the act; 
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amends section 2 to clarify the burden 
of proof which plaintiffs must carry in 
voting discrimination cases; continues 
until 1992 the 1975 provisions which 
provide language voting assistance to 
language minority citizens; and pro- 
vides a fair bailout procedure for cov- 
ered jurisdictions seeking removal 
from the section 5 preclearance re- 
quirement. 

Since 1965, the section 5 preclear- 
ance requirement has prevented over 
800 discriminatory election law 
changes. Section 5 is as important 
today because discriminatory practices 
originally banned by the Voting 
Rights Act have been replaced by 
other devices, including racially biased 
redistricting plans, annexations dilut- 
ing minority voter representation, and 
at-large elections. Moreover, opportu- 
nities for racial gerrymandering will 
increase with prospective redistricting 
based on the 1980 census. 

H.R. 3112 amends section 2 of the 
Voting Rights Act to clarify the intent 
of this provision to ban any election 
law which has the effect of discrimi- 
nating against minority voters. This 
view was the rule of law followed by 
the Supreme Court until the 1980 case 
of Mobile versus Bolden, when a plu- 
rality of the Justices suggested that 
direct evidence of specific intent to 
discriminate was required. This stand- 
ard of proof places an overwhelming 
burden on the individual bringing suit 
in a voter discrimination case and 
makes protection of voters’ rights vir- 
tually impossible. H.R. 3112 seeks to 
restore the standard of proof original- 
ly applied in section 2 cases. 

The bilingual provisions were added 
to the Voting Rights Act in 1975, after 
Congress found that members of lan- 
guage minority groups were often ex- 
cluded from the electoral process. 
Many U.S. citizens who are not fluent 
in English have come to this country 
as adults or have been raised in com- 
munities where another language pre- 
dominated; for example, the South- 
west or Puerto Rico: As a result, many 
persons, especially Hispanics and 
American Indians, cannot effectively 
participate in the electoral process. 
These provisions have significantly 
opened the political process to lan- 
guage minority citizens across the 
country. 

Moreover, for a number of jurisdic- 
tions—notably the entire State of 
Texas—the need to provide language 
assistance to language minority voters 
served as a trigger for coverage under 
section 5, the provision protecting mi- 
nority voters against discriminatory 
voting practices. Section 5 coverage, 
being general in scope, also protects 
black voters from such practices. 
Striking provisions which place juris- 
dictions such as Texas under section 5 
would deny both language minority 
and black voters protection from dis- 
criminatory voting practices. 
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The House subcommittee has heard 
extensive testimony supporting the 
language assistance provisions and I 
wholly support the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s informed decision to extend these 
provisions at this time. 

The Voting Rights Act has been an 
effective and critical means of insuring 
the equal participation of all U.S. citi- 
zens in the electoral process. It has 
helped increase minority registration 
and voting. Yet, while there has been 
undeniable progress under the Voting 
Rights Act, full political equality for 
minorities has not yet been achieved. 
For these reasons, as a member of the 
Congressional Black Caucus and a 
Representative from a jurisdiction 
covered by the section 5 preclearance 
provision, I urge your support of H.R. 
3112 without crippling amendments. 
@ Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
wholehearted support of H.R. 3112, 
which extends the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. The Voting Rights Act guar- 
antees Americans the right to vote— 
which is fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of all our other rights. 

H.R. 3112, a bipartisan measure, fol- 
lows more than 2 months of compre- 
hensive hearings. Citing abuses and 
procedures still used to inhibit or 
dilute minority participation in elec- 
tions, nearly 100 witnesses testified to 
the continued need for the protections 
of the Voting Rights Act, which I be- 
lieve is the most effective single piece 
of civil rights legislation ever enacted. 

As reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, H.R. 3112 would: 

Continue the vital section 5 preclear- 
ance provision of the act while provid- 
ing equitable and achievable measures 
for States and counties to “bail out” 
from the preclearance requirement. 

Strengthen section 2 to make it 
easier to challenge discriminatory 
voting practices in court. 

Continue the requirement of bilin- 
gual election and voting assistance 
until 1992. 

I oppose amendments to H.R. 3112 
that would effectively gut the Voting 
Rights Act or neutralize its impact. 
First, by loosening the standards 
under which jurisdictions may “bail 
out” from the preclearance require- 
ment would seriously weaken the pro- 
tection of voting rights guaranteed by 
the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Despite the impressive progress 
in registration, voting and representa- 
tion of minority citizens, testimony re- 
ceived during committee hearings 
made it plain that voting discrimina- 
tion is still common in many areas cov- 
ered by the act. These States and lo- 
calities:should be required to meet a 
reasonable yet stringent test before 
they are released from the preclear- 
ance requirements—and the commit- 
tee bill provides such a test. 

Second, the proposal to extend the 
preclearance requirement to the entire 
country would dilute enforcement 
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while serving little useful purpose. Re- 
quiring every State and political subdi- 
vision in the country to meet the pre- 
clearance requirements would create 
an impossible workload for the Justice 
Department and could gut the act. 

Finally, while the language minority 
provisions of the current Voting 
Rights Act do not expire until 1985, 
deferring action on these bilingual re- 
quirements until then would isolate 
and effectively nullify them. Bilingual 
election materials and assistance are 
an effective means of providing non- 
English speaking citizens with a voice 
in the political decisionmaking of their 
communities—such as the Hispanic 
neighborhoods in Denver that I repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Chairman, America’s historic ex- 
periment in universal suffrage must 
not be compromised by continued dis- 
criminatory practices. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of H.R. 
3112, without crippling amendments. 
@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion before the 97th Congress is the 
extension of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, which protects constitutionally 
guaranteed voting rights for minority 
citizens. It has proven to be one of the 
most effective civil rights bills ever 
passed by Congress. 

But the battle has not been won. 
During 2 months of hearings, an over- 
whelming majority of over 100 wit- 
nesses, appearing before the House 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitu- 
tional Rights, testified to the signifi- 
cant impact which the act has had in 
increasing the participation and repre- 
sentation of minorities in the political 
process. These same witnesses present- 
ed compelling evidence of continuing 
discriminatory election practices 
which underscore the need for exten- 
sion of the protection guaranteed by 
the act. 

Access to the ballot box is the most 
basic right in a democratic society. 
The need for vigorous enforcement 
has not subsided. Therefore, the Con- 
gress must extend the life of the 
Voting Rights Act to insure the right 
to vote for millions of racial and lan- 
guage minorities.e 
è Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 3112, the extension 
of the Voting Rights Act, I rise to 
speak in favor of its enactment, as sup- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, 
without weakening amendments. 

The Voting Rights Act embodies our 
national commitment to government 
which is truly representative of all 
Americans. I feel that this commit- 
ment is as important today as it was in 
1965 when the act was originally 
adopted. Indeed, at a time when we 
are reducing programs designed to 
meet the needs of the less fortunate in 
our society, and calling upon the poor 
and the near-poor to make sacrifices in 
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the interest of our national economy, 
we must be even more vigilant about 
guaranteeing the right of these same 
people to be heard through the elec- 
toral process. 

As a result of the Voting Rights Act, 
millions of black and Spanish-speaking 
citizens throughout the country have 
been able to exercise the right to vote. 
In the 1980 Presidential election for 
example, the rate of black voter regis- 
tration in the Southern States covered 
by the act was estimated to be 59 per- 
cent, in contrast to the 29 percent of 
black registered voters in the covered 
States prior to the enactment of the 
Voting Rights Act in 1965. Similarly, 
the registration among Hispanics in 
Texas has increased two-thirds since 
the language assistance provisions 
were added to the act in 1976. 

Despite this progress, the Judiciary 
Committee, in 18 days of hearings, 
found evidence that voter discrimina- 
tion, through significantly lessened, 
has not been eradicated. A study pub- 
lished by the Lawyer’s Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law, in September 
1981, entitled “Voting in Mississippi: A 
Right Still Denied,” found that as a 
result of the act, black, voter registra- 
tion in that State increased from 6.7 
percent in 1964, to more than 60 per- 
cent currently, and the number of 
black elected officials increased from 
29 in 1968 to 387 in 1981. In spite of 
this dramatic increase, the study 
found that efforts to dilute and cancel 
out black voting strength are still con- 
tinuing, including various attempts at 


gerrymandering, manipulating voting 


rules, last-minute polling place 
changes and implementing changes 
without Voting Rights Act preclear- 
ance. 

Of course, the impact of the Voting 
Rights Act is not limited to the South. 
In my own neighborhood in Philadel- 
phia, I have witnessed how the lan- 
guage assistance provisions have 
helped our Hispanic community to re- 
flect its concerns through the elector- 
al process. 

These statistics, and our experience 
with the Voting Rights Act, demon- 
strate that it is, without doubt, one of 
the most successful statutes ever en- 
acted by Congress. It is also one of the 
most important. The right to vote ina 
democracy is the cornerstone on 
which all other rights rest. The Voting 
Rights Act represents our national 
commitment to the goal that all citi- 
zens are given the opportunity fully 
and effectively to exercise this basic 
right. That commitment must be con- 
tinued, as long as racial prejudice and 
discrimination remain a factor in our 
society.@ 

@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to urge passage of H.R. 3112, the 
Voting Rights Extension Act. This 
measure has the support of every 
major civil rights organization and I 
share their belief that this measure is 
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needed to insure and to protect the 
voting rights of all Americans, includ- 
ing non-English-speaking groups and 
minorities. 

Since its original passage in 1965, 
the Voting Rights Act has been most 
beneficial in providing equal voting 
rights for minority Americans. This 
has been particularly true of blacks 
and Latinos. But the provisions of this 
bill also apply to Pacific Americans 
and as such, I believe that it is impor- 
tant that this measure be continued. 

There are a large number of Pacific 
Americans living in the mainland who 
need the protection provided by the 
Voting Rights Act. According to 
census figures, there are over 32,000 
Guamanians living in the 50 States 
and nearly 50,000 residents of Ameri- 
can Samoa and countless other per- 
sons of Pacific American heritage. 
They need the protection under the 
law this measure provides to assure 
that local and State governments do 
not attempt to legislate or restrict 
their right to vote in elections. 

I urge my colleagues here today to 
give it their full approval and not vote 
to weaken it in anyway. The United 
States stands proud in the family of 
nations for protecting the voting 
rights of all its citizens. Let us not now 
take a step backward. 

Equal participation in our Govern- 
ment is the only way democracy will 
ever work. This measure is an impor- 
tant building block in the democracy 
of this great country and I urge my 
colleagues to keep it intact by approv- 
ing the legislation before us today.e 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland) having as- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BoLLING, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
3112) to amend the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 to extend certain provisions 
for an additional 10 years, to extend 
certain other provisions for an addi- 
tional 7 years, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the bill 
just debated, H.R. 3112. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3603) to pro- 
vide price and income protection for 
farmers, assure consumers an abun- 
dance of food and fiber at reasonable 
prices, continue food assistance to low- 
income households, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
GARZA). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 3603, with Mr. McHucs in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA Garza) will be recog- 
nized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. WAMPLER) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very momen- 
tous occasion for us here in the Con- 
gress, for the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the House of Representa- 
tives, and indeed, for the American 
people as we discuss H.R. 3603, the Ag- 
riculture and Food Act of 1981. 

I support, with amendments that 
will be offered later, this legislation 
because we need in the interest of the 
entire Nation and indeed of the world 
stability in the agricultural sector. 

Just this morning in one of the 
newspapers in this Capitol I read a 
report from Lester Brown, one of the 
renowned researchers and experts in 
the field of world food resources, 
where he stated that the population of 
the world, which will increase around 
the turn of the century to over 4 bil- 
lion people, could not be sustained ma- 
terially in the manner in which it is 
now being sustained nutritionally, 
unless we have more productivity, and 
that perhaps that productivity is 
indeed limited due to the lack of fer- 
tile lands or arable lands and that the 
bulk of them are now under produc- 
tion. 

Second, let me say that there are 
some Members in this House who 
oppose either parts of this legislation 
or the whole. I could not fathom any- 
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body opposing this legislation for one 
simple reason—less than 3 percent of 
the population of the United States 
provides all of the food and fiber for 
the entire population of the United 
States and enough to export to bring 
precious income back to our country— 
that 225-plus million people are fed by 
less than 3 million. 

Further, and I think this is worth- 
while for all of those who may listen 
or may read the record—it should be 
noted that the people in the United 
States, of course, there are always ex- 
ceptions—every rule has an excep- 
tion—and someone might quote us the 
exception, but in general the people of 
the United States today are the best 
fed people in the world, in the history 
of the world. And they buy the best 
quality food in the world, in the histo- 
ry of the world, for the smallest part 
of their disposable income. 

It takes less of their income to buy 
the food which they need to sustain 
themselves than in any other country 
in the world, in the history of the 
world, to get the food that they need. 

There will always, of course, be the 
exception. 

The American housewife, or home- 
maker can get meat; for example, if 
she wants beef, if she wants mutton, if 
she wants ham, sheep, goat, poultry, 
whatever she wants, she can get, 
whole or frozen, or fresh, or cut up. 
All you have to do is to go to the su- 
permarkets and to the grocery stores 
and it is there, available, for a lower 
price, a lower part of disposable 
income, than for all of the people in 
the rest of the world. 

The housewife can get the fruits, 
the vegetables, and of course in this 
legislation we do not deal with fruits 
and vegetables, but our farmers still 
produce those items, the best quality 
for the American people. 

Now, why the need for the legisla- 
tion? Because sources or items or fac- 
tors beyond the control of the farmer 
have forced his cost of production to 
the limit—many times beyond what he 
sells his product for; the cost of fuel, 
the imposition by the Government of 
restrictions or limitations, what kind 
of pesticides, what kind of insecticides, 
how much he has to pay his farm- 
workers. Not that he begrudges this— 
and indeed the farmworker probably is 
the lowest paid of all of the workers of 
America—but yet that farmworkers 
contribute more, I say respectfully, 
than any other worker in America be- 
cause he works for less, unfortunately, 
but helps provide the food that is nec- 
essary to sustain this great Nation and 
our people. 

Because of these deficiencies, Gov- 
ernment has to intervene, and we have 
this program which is meager assist- 
ance at best, a safety net, if one calls it 
that—and we are not speaking here of 
a hammock someone can go out and 
take a siesta on, we are speaking of a 
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safety net that you see in the circus, 
the last thing that will break your fall 
before you fall to the ground and 
break all the bones in your body, as 
you see with the aerialists in the 
circus. 

This is what we are trying to do for 
the American farmer. There are Amer- 
ican farms collapsing by the day. 
There are American dairymen shut- 
ting down their operations. There are 
young people closing down their 
farms, and I listened to Lester Brown 
saying we will not be able to feed all 
the people in the world. 

So this is a very small modest effort 
to assist that productivity and meet 
our responsibility as a Congress and a 
Nation and as a people to that less 
than 3 percent who provide the food 
and fiber for all of us. 

There are various and sundry parts 
of this bill which I would not detail to 
the Members, but rather will be avail- 
able to read in the Recorp. But I say 
very respectfully that the line should 
be forming behind us to support us, to 
provide this very, very modest assist- 
ance to those who provide the food 
and fiber. 

Now, the Members will hear later 
about other amendments. The bill 
that passed the committee is beyond 
the budget resolution, but we have a 
consensus amendment from the com- 
mittee, and outside the committee, 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL), that will 
bring our bill in line or below the 
budget imposed upon us by the 
Budget Committee. 

We will bring our bill below the 
budget for fiscal year 1982 as instruct- 
ed by the committee. So, I would hope 
that the Members who are not here 
would read the Recorp. For when we 
resume our deliberations next week, 
those who oppose sections of this bill 
should realize again that it may be 
popular to say, well, it will increase 
the price of sugar, it will increase the 
price of wheat for bread, it will in- 
crease the price to the consumer out 
there in the marketplace. It may well 
in very, very small areas, but it is 
either that or, like in many other 
countries in the world that we have 
been reading of lately, getting in line 
and waiting at the grocery store only 
not to have food available. We really 
do not know what it is not to have it 
available. I daresay all of us here had 
lunch. No one told us how much we 
could order for that lunch. No one 
told us what the ration would be. That 
is what we are trying to continue and 
to do so we have to offer a very 
modest form of legislative or Govern- 
ment assistance to those who put that 
food on our table, to those who put 
that food on our table for the lowest 
amount of disposable income than for 
any other people in the world—in the 
history of the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would add that we 
need an effective Government farm 
program because American agriculture 
is in deep economic trouble today. 
Without our action to continue a fair 
safety net farm support program, that 
trouble will get worse. And that would 
be the worst kind of bad news for 
American consumers, 

Depression in agriculture can 
weaken the:ability of American farm- 
ers to provide us all with ample sup- 
plies of food and fiber at reasonable 
prices. 

The fact that farmers are in trouble 
today is no news to those of us who 
follow agriculture closely. But for 
those who do not, let me recall for you 
the report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture just a few days ago. 

That report said prices paid to farm- 
ers fell 2.2 percent in September. That 
decline left the farmer’s purchasing 
power at the lowest level since April 
1933. According to the report, farm 
prices were down to just 59 percent of 
parity in September, the lowest since 
April 1933, when the figure was 54 per- 
cent. Just 1 year ago, farm prices were 
at 68 percent of parity compared with 
the 59 percent we got last month. 

Looking ahead, we do not see much 
official optimism. 

An Agriculture Department expert 
was quoted Thursday as predicting 
some continued weakness in prices this 
month unless there is an unexpected 
surge in exports or a sudden turn for 
the worse in harvest prospects. 

Government analysts have predicted 
that net farm income for 1981, which 
was formerly expected to show some 
improvement, may be down around 
last year’s very poor level. In fact, if 
we consider cash income without in- 
ventory changes, 1981 could be even 
worse than the very bad year we had 
in 1980. 

Many of my colleagues may have 
noted the feature story on this issue in 
Thursday’s Wall Street Journal. 

That story pointed out that infla- 
tion, high interest rates, and even the 
strength of the dollar overseas are 
combining with a growing grain sur- 
plus to batter the farm economy. The 
story points out that wheat prices are 
down 7 percent from a year ago, corn 
down 23 percent, and soybeans off 19 
percent. The story adds that in this 
farm recession, unlike some of those in 
the past, we have some new problems. 

Producers generally, unlike situa- 
tions in that past, cannot recoup their 
present losses on crops from offsetting 
profits on livestock. This time, live- 
stock prices are so weak that there is 
only marginal profit in pork and con- 
tinued losses in cattle, the Journal 
says. 

This account also underlines the tre- 
mendous squeeze farmers face because 
of continued high interest rates. One 
Iowa farmer reports that a few years 
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ago, his interest cost on money bor- 
rowed to finance a steer was about 
$21. Today, the interest on that one 
feeder is about $120—about the cost of 
feeding the steer. 

The Journal story quotes one pri- 
vate economist as saying that: 

Unless some unforeseen event rescues 
farmers in the near future, many will be 
pushed over the brink and into depression. 

Secretary Block, in recent testimony 
before a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee, had this to say: 

The farm balance sheet for this year is 
equally bleak. Farm asset values are up 8.4 
percent. But farm liabilities are up some 
14.7 percent from last year, due primarily to 
the increasing cost of borrowing financing 
for land purchases and operations. 

Also, the Secretary said he thinks 
hardly any farmers can make money 
when they pay 20 percent interest 
rates. The Secretary is perfectly right, 
and this is part of our problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
accurate the forecasts are, but I am 
convinced that farmers are facing a 
really critical period over the next few 
years. That is why we must—for the 
protection of the entire Nation—main- 
tain a farm program which gives pro- 
ducers at least a fighting chance to 
win their way back to a sound econo- 
my. 

We understand the budget problems 
facing all legislation in this Congress. 
We understand fully that agriculture 
is going to absorb its share of the cuts 
which must be made to rebuild the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

But we must also understand that if 
we permit agriculture tc continue slid- 
ing into depression, farmers will not be 
the only victims. In the long run, a de- 
pressed agriculture is the worst kind 
of bad news for consumers, because a 
depressed agriculture loses the ability 
to give consumers what they need 
most—an ample and stable food and 
fiber supply at reasonable prices. 

I will not take your time to describe 
in detail the provisions of H.R. 3603. I 
will include for the record a summary 
of those provisions. Suffice it to say 
here that it revises and extends for an- 
other 4 years price support and related 
programs for most of the major farm 
commodities. It likewise extends the 
export assistance provisions of Public 
Law 480. It reauthorizes and places 
caps on appropriations for the food 
stamp program for 4 more years, and 
provides the tools to conduct that pro- 
gram in a manner which keeps hunger 
from the needy and eliminates the 
greedy. It improves and renews provi- 
sions relating to agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching. And in no 
small measure it comes to grips with 
threats to one of the most precious 
elements of our national heritage—fer- 
tile, productive agricultural land— 
which is increasingly endangered by 
erosion and conversion to a host of 
nonagricultural uses. 
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H.R. 3603 is by no means a fat or 
flabby bill. Its provisions reflect the 
best judgment of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee as to the minimal levels of pro- 
tection necessary to permit American 
agriculture to continue the role it has 
so admirably filled in supplying ade- 
quate quantities of food and fiber at 
reasonable cost to the consumers of 
the Nation while at the same time 
meeting the heavy demands of the 
world for agricultural commodities, 
Many of the provisions represent the 
only real safety net for farmers who 
are caught in the increasingly severe 
squeeze between declining prices and 
ever-increasing costs. 

It is true, however, that the bill as 
reported will, for fiscal year 1982, 
result in costs exceeding the limits 
prescribed in the first concurrent 
budget resolution. However, amend- 
ments will be offered by a member of 
the committee to bring its costs within 
those limits. They will deal with the 
dairy price support provisions and sev- 
eral other sections of the bill. 

I would pause to point out that the 
Agriculture Committee has been one 
of the most diligent committees of the 
Congress in practicing budgetary re- 
straint. For example, last spring it re- 
ported out one of the first significant 
measures adopted by this session of 
the Congress to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures by eliminating a scheduled 
increase in dairy support levels. This 
action was estimated to have saved a 
total of $246 million in outlays in 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982. The com- 
mittee performed in a similar fashion, 
Mr. Chairman, during the reconcilia- 
tion process. Measures agreed to in 
conference with our Senate counter- 
parts resulted in savings of a total of 
$2.7 billion over and above those called 
for by the reconciliation provisions of 
the first budget resolution. In this 
regard, I will offer amendments to 
H.R. 3603 which will delete provisions 
already disposed of by the Reconcilia- 
tion Act or other legislation. 

We assure you that we fully intend 
again to take the responsible course 
during the consideration of H.R. 3603. 
But we do not intend to deprive Amer- 
cian farmers of the minimal protection 
they need to permit them to survive 
the vagaries over which they have no 
control—the weather, disaster, infla- 
tion, and crushing interest rates. And 
we must act to preserve the very basis 
for our bounty—the land. 

With the amendments I have re- 
ferred to, the bill constitutes a respon- 
sible and cost-effective approach to 
maintaining a viable agriculture in the 
national interest, and insuring that 
hunger will not stalk the needy of our 
land. 

It is a bill that merits the support of 
the farmer as well as the consumer. 
And I urge my colleagues to give it 
that support. 
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BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF 
H.R. 3603, THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT 
or 1981 


TITLE I—DAIRY PRODUCTION ACT OF 1981 


The following are the major features of 
the Dairy Production Act of 1981: 


Price support level 


Establishes milk price supports for four 
years beginning October 1, 1981, between a 
floor of 75 percent of the parity price and a 
ceiling of 90 percent of parity based on a 
formula of projected purchases of surplus 
milk products by the government, consider- 
ation of inventory stocks on hand, and the 
effect of any increased dairy imports. 

Provides for semi-annual price adjust- 
ments to not less than 75 percent of parity: 
however, if Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) purchases exceed 5.5 billion pounds 
of milk equivalent or 500 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk, the support price of milk 
need not be adjusted except as necessary to 
maintain a support price of 75 percent of 
parity. 

Produce handlers 


Preserves the legal status of producer 
handlers under Federal Milk Marketing 
Orders. 


Federal milk marketing orders 


Extends authority for seasonal base and 
“Louisville” plans as provisions of the Fed- 
eral Milk Marketing Orders, designed to en- 
courage dairy farmers to pattern their sea- 
sonal milk production to meet market 
needs. 

Extends provision of Agriculture Con- 
sumer Protection Act of 1973 requiring a 
hearing to amend a Federal Milk Marketing 
Order if one-third producers petition. 

Extends CCC authority under section 202 
of Agriculture Act of 1949 transferring 
excess dairy stocks to military and veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Extends Dairy Indemnity Program for 
value of milk removed from market due to 
contamination from pesticides, toxic chemi- 
cals or nuclear fallout. 

Encourages wider consumption of dairy 
products through export promotion and do- 
mestic distribution programs. 

Requires Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
plore domestic casein production by using 
CCC inventories to minimize impact of 
casein imports on dairy program. 


TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 


This title extends for four years the provi- 
sions of section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, the present payment program 
for wool and mohair, maintaining the 
present level of support for shorn wool at 85 
percent of the formula rate in the Act, with 
mohair to be supported at a comparable 
rate, 


TITLE III —WHEAT 


The bill would provide a program for the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat under 
which— 

(1) loans on the 1982 crop of wheat would 
be made at not less than $3.55 per bushel, 
and for the 1983 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, loan levels would be adjusted propor- 
tionally to the adjustments made in the 
target price for wheat. The Secretary would 
have authority to adjust wheat loan levels 
downward by up to 10 percent whenever the 
yearly average cash price for the prior year 
is not more than 105 percent of the an- 
nounced loan for that marketing year, but 
not below $3.00 per bushel. If the loan level 
is reduced under this authority, payments 
to producers are required to assure the same 
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return as they would otherwise have re- 
ceived. 

(2) a target price program would be discre- 
tionary with the Secretary unless carryover 
levels at the end of the marketing year 
exceed one billion bushels of wheat at 
which time, a target price program would 
become mandatory for the next crop year. 

(3) target price for the 1982 crop of wheat 
would be $4.20 per bushel, and for crop 
years 1983 through 1985, target prices 
would be adjusted to reflect the difference 
of the average adjusted cost of production 
per acre for the two-year period, including 
the year for which the target price is being 
established, as compared to the two previ- 
ous year’s cost of production. Costs of pro- 
duction would include variable costs, ma- 
chinery costs and general overhead costs, 
but not land and management costs. 

(4) prevented planting and low yield disas- 
ter programs would be continued only if 
subsidized crop insurance was not generally 
available in the county. 

(5) set-aside authority would be continued 
for the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat 
but the Secretary would be required to 
make announcement of national program 
acreage and any set-aside not later than 
August 1. 

(6) marketing quotas and producer certifi- 
cate provisions would be suspended for the 
years 1982 through 1985. 

TITLE IV—FEED GRAINS 


The bill provides a program for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains under 
which— 

(1) loans on the 1982 crop of corn would 
be made at not less than $2.65 per bushel 
and for the 1983 through 1985 crops loan 
levels would be adjusted proportionally to 
corn target price adjustments. The Secre- 
tary could lower corn loan levels, up to 10 
percent per year but not below $2.00 per 
bushel if the yearly average cash price for 
the prior year is not more than 105 percent 
of the loan rate for that year. 

(2) loans for grain sorghum, barley and 
rye would be made on similar basis as in cur- 
rent law, except that oat loans would be 
made on a weight comparison basis to other 
feed grain crops. 

(3) target prices would be discretionary 
for corn and grain sorghum unless carryover 
stocks of corn exceed 1.3 billion bushels at 
end of marketing year, in which case, corn 
and grain sorghum target price program 
would be mandatory for the following crop 
year. 

(4) target price for the 1982 crop of corn 
would be $2.90 per bushel, and for crop 
years 1983 through 1984, the target price 
for corn shall be adjusted annually using 
the same cost of production adjustment for- 
mula as for wheat. Target price levels for 
grain sorghum and if designated by the Sec- 
retary, oats and barley would be set at a fair 
and reasonable relationship basis to corn. 

(5) disaster program would be continued 
only in those counties where subsidized crop 
insurance was not generally available. 

(6) authority for a set-aside program 
would be continued for the 1982 through 
1985 crops, except that national program 
and set-aside announcements must be made 
by November 1. 

TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON 


The bill extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops the cotton program provided in 
current law, except that— 

(1) the minimum loan level would be in- 
creased from 48 to 55 cents per pound. 

(2) the base quality for the Northern Eu- 
ropean price quotation used to determine 
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the loan rate would be changed from strict 
middling 1%6 inch to middling 1%2 inch 
cotton. 

(3) the target price would be based on 120 
percent of the loan rate. 

(4) disaster payments would be available 
only in counties where subsidized crop in- 
surance is not generally available. 

(5) reductions in cotton acreage from last 
year's plantings could be required as a con- 
dition of eligibility for program benefits in 
lieu of set-aside authority in current law. 

(6) the Normal Crop Acreage provision in 
current law would not be extended to appy 
to upland cotton. 

(7) cross-compliance and offsetting-com- 
pliance provisions would be prohibited. 

(8) the Secretary would be required to 
provide a seed cotton recourse loan pro- 


gram. 

(9) cotton imported under the special 
import quota in effect when the price of 
cotton exceeds 130 percent of the average 
price for the preceding 36 months would be 
duty free. 


TITLE VI—RICE 


The bill extends for the 1982 through 
1985 crops of rice the program contained in 
current law, except that— 

(1) program benefits would be available to 
all rice producers who comply with program 
requirements. The provision which limits 
program benefits to holders of historical al- 
lotments would thus be eliminated; also, the 
standby provisions of permanent law relat- 
ing to rice allotments and marketing quotas 
would be repealed. 

(2) the minimum loan rate would be in- 
creased to $8.00 (now $6.31) per hundred- 
weight. 

(3) the target price would be adjusted 
based on the cost of production formula 
contained in the current program, except 
that costs would be calculated on a per acre 
basis with the difference in costs than fac- 
tored to a per hundredweight basis. 

(4) disaster payments would be available 
only in counties where subsidized crop in- 
surance is not generally available. 

(5) the set-aside program would be ex- 
tended with specific authority for the Secre- 
tary to limit production of rice acreage from 
the preceding year as a condition of benefit 
eligibility. 

(6) normal crop acreage provisions in cur- 
rent law would not be extended to apply to 
rice of the 1982 through 1985 crops. 

(7) the Secretary would be required to 
submit a report by July 31, 1983 evaluating 
whether futures prices on rice effectively re- 
flect market prices and whether it or the 
seasonal average price received by farmers 
could be used as a basis for computing loan 
and target prices. 

TITLE VII—PEANUTS 

Title VII of the bill would— 

1. extend the allotment, quota, and price 
support programs applicable to 1978-81 
crops of peanuts, with certain changes sum- 
marized below, to the 1982-85 crops. 

2. establish a minimum national poundage 
quota of 1,300,000 tons for each of the next 
four marketing years. 

3. permit undermarketings of a producer 
for one year to be carried forward, for 
poundage quota purposes, to two or more 
subsequent years, rather than to a single 
year, as at present. 

4. provide that the Secretary, through 
local committees, shall reduce or waive mar- 
keting penalties for unintentional viola- 
tions, and that minor errors on marketing 
documents shall not be considered viola- 
tions. 
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5. in States having peanut acreage allot- 
ments of less than 11,000 acres, permit the 
transfer of allotments within the State, and 
lift the 50 acre limitation on the total allot- 
ment that may be transferred to any farm. 

6. change from June 15 to March 15 the 
deadline for producers and handlers to con- 
tract for additional peanuts. 

7. provide that additional peanuts placed 
under loan will be eligible for sale at mar- 
keting time only with consent of the pro- 
ducer. 

8. give the three area associations primary 
responsibility for accepting or rejecting 
offers to purchase loan peanuts at or above 
the minimum sales price through April 30 of 
the marketing year. 

9. establish the loan level for 1982-crop 
quota peanuts at the national average cost 
of production, including land costs, but not 
less than $600 per ton, and for quota pea- 
nuts of each of the 1983-1985 crops at the 
level for the preceding year, adjusted for 
changes in the cost of production, excluding 
land costs. 

10. authorize the Secretary to set the loan 
rate for additional peanuts, but at a level es- 
timated to result in no program losses to 
CCC on such peanuts. 

11. provide that no cooperative marketing 
associations, other than the three area asso- 
ciations selected by the Secretary, may re- 
ceive warehouse storage loans or carry out 
field supervisory functions on behalf of 
ccc. 


TITLE VIII—SOYBEANS 


The bill would require a mandatory loan 
program for the 1982 through 1985 crops 
under which- 

(1) the loan level would be determined by: 
(i) taking the Chicago quoted cash market 
prices for the preceding five years for 
Number 1 yellow soybeans; (ii) discarding 
the high and low years; (iii) averaging the 
middle three; and (iv) setting the loan level 
at 75 percent of the average, but the mini- 
mum loan level under the formula could not 
be less than $5.02 per bushel. The Secretary 
could lower soybean loan levels ten percent 
per year, but not below $4.50 per bushel, if 
the average market price for the prior year 
was not in excess of 105 percent of the loan 
rate for that year. 

(2) production adjustment control pro- 
grams and reserve program would be pro- 
hibited. 


TITLE IX—OTHER COMMODITIES 


The bill would require mandatory loan 
programs for the 1982 through 1985 crops 
under which— 

(1) for sugar, a loan rate of 19.6 cents per 
pound would be established for the 1982 
crop, and for the 1983 through 1985 crops, 
the loan rate would be adjusted based on 
changes in the average cost of production 
for the two crop years including the year 
for which the determination is made from 
the immediately preceding two-year period. 
The costs of production would not include 
land or management expenses. 

(2) for sunflower, the loans would be made 
at not less than $9.00 per hundredweight. 


TITLE X—GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY PROVISIONS 


This title contains a number of separate 
provisions dealing with various aspects of 
commodity legislation which would: 

Continue for the 1982 through 1985 crops 
the current limitation of $50,000 on the 
total amount of payments (excluding disas- 
ter payments) which a person may receive 
under one or more of the annual commodity 
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programs for wheat, feed grains, upland 
cotton, and rice, and continue the annual 
limitation of $100,000 on disaster payments. 

Continue the Producer Storage program 
for wheat and feed grains with several modi- 
fications as follows: 

Provide the Secretary with discretion to 
waive storage charges and interest on sup- 
port loans for reserve grain, thereby delet- 
ing the interest waiver provided in current 
law for the 1980 and 1981 crops. 

Instead of the current system of “release” 
and “call” prices, which govern movement 
out of the reserve, provide the Secretary 
flexible authority to cancel early-release 
penalties when market prices reach 125 per- 
cent of the loan rate, halt storage payments 
at 135 percent, and impose market rate in- 
terest when corn reaches 145 percent and 
wheat 160 percent of the loan; 

Provide the Secretary with discretion over 
the size of the reserve; 

Provide an entry loan rate on grain for 
the reserve at the higher of 110 percent of 
the loan rate or $3.85 per bushel for wheat 
and $2.80 per bushel for corn. 

Provide a minimum resale price for CCC 
held stocks of grain while reserve is in effect 
of 105 percent of the price levels at which 
the market rate interest rates are invoked. 

Extend through 1986 the special grazing 
and hay program. 

Authorize the Secretary to provide for a 
set-aside of cropland for one or more of the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat and feed 
grains if the Secretary determines that such 
action is in the public interest as a result of 
the imposition of restrictions on the export 
of any such commodity by the Executive 
Branch of government. 

Continue for the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of wheat and feed grains, but not for upland 
cotton and rice, current authority of the 
Secretary to require, as a condition of eligi- 
bility for loans, purchases and payments 
under the Agricultural Act of 1949, that 
producers not exceed the acreage on the 
farm normally planted to crops designated 
by the Secretary, Modifies the requirement, 
however, so as to base the normal acreage 
for any crop year on the acreage planted to 
such crops during the preceding two years. 

Authorize the Secretary to reduce accu- 
mulated interest charges on Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, up to the cost of 
one year’s storage so as to neutralize the in- 
centive to default in a period of declining 
prices. 

Authorize the Secretary to transfer from 
other appropriations or funds available to 
agencies or corporations of the Department 
of Agriculture such sums as the Secretary 
deems necessary, to be available in emergen- 
cies for the arrest and eradication of plant 
pests or contagious or infectious diseases of 
animals or poultry. 

Provide that if the Secretary determines 
that the supply of wheat, corn, upland 
cotton or rice for the marketing year for 
any of the 1982 through 1985 crops of such 
commodity is not likely to be excessive and 
that program measures to reduce or control 
the planted acreage of the crops are not 
necessary, such a decision shall constitute a 
determination that the total supply of the 
commodity does not exceed the normal 
supply for the purpose of other statutes. 

TITLE XI—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COST OF 

PRODUCTION STANDARDS REVIEW BOARD 

This title— 

Provides for an advisory board consisting 
of producers representing various geo- 
graphical areas in the United States to 
review and recommend improvements in 
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cost of production formulas and parity for- 
mulations utilized by the USDA. 

Requires the Secretary to report to the 
Board on the disposition of its recommenda- 
tions and reasons therefor and make an 
annual report to the Congressional Commit- 
tees on Agriculture on activities under the 
title. 


TITLE XII—EXPORT PROVISIONS 
The bill contains provisions which as to— 
Food for peace program (Public Law 480) 


Extends the program four years through 
December 31, 1985. 

Increases the annual ceiling for the Title 
II donation program for $750,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Extends the authorization for overseas 
market development to include alcoholic 
beverages in addition to winé and beer. 

Embargo protection 

Amends the provisons of current law to 
require the loan rate to be set at 90 percent 
of parity for any embargo based on reasons 
other than national security and at a level 
not less than the average market price 
during the 15 days preceding the embargo if 
the embargo is based solely on national se- 
curity. 

Applies requirement to new loans. 

Exempts from the requirement certain 
embargoes including situations where the 
suspension would reduce the annual ton- 
nage of exports by less than two per 
centum. 

Waives interest charges on loans adjusted 
during an embargo and provides for pay- 
ment of storage charges to producers. 

When embargo is discountinued, provides 
for loan level to be adjusted to regular rate 
in four steps over a nine-month period. 


Other provisions 


Requires an investigation and report by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to Congress on 
increased usage for human consumption of 
protein by-products derived from alcohol 
fuel production. 

Expresses sense of Congress that any 
agreement by the United States for foreign 
sales of wheat, feed grains, or soybeans pro- 
vide for a price of not less than the cost of 
production. 

TITLE XIII—FOOD STAMPS 


This bill would extend the food stamp and 
commodity distribution programs for four 
fiscal years through September 30, 1985 and 
would— 

(1) repeal the October 1-December 31 
update of the Thrifty Food Plan based on 
projected food costs that was scheduled to 
take place as of January 1 of each year 
starting in 1982: 

(2) reduce the gross income eligibility ceil- 
ing to 130 percent of the poverty level; 

(3) repeal increases in dependent care de- 
ductions for working adults and medical de- 
ductions for the elderly, blind, and disabled 
scheduled to take effect on October 1, 1981; 

(4) require retrospective accounting for 
determining ongoing program eligibility and 
allotments for all but migrant farm worker 
households on a nationwide basis by Octo- 
ber 1, 1983; 

(5) require monthly reporting to accompa- 
ny implementation of retrospective account- 
ing for all households with earned income 
(except migrant farmworker households) or 
receiving unemployment compensation or 
required to register for work or required to 
file monthly reports for Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC), but not 
households in which all members are elder- 
ly, blind, or disabled or who reside in States 
with the lowest error rates; 
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(6) impose an authorization ceiling for 
fiscal years 1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985 fixed 
at $10.010 billion, $10.345 billion, $10.290 bil- 
lion, and $10.480 billion, respectively; 

(7) raise the authorization ceiling for 
fiscal year 1981 to $11.480 billion to accom- 
modate program needs; 

(8) require the Secretary to permit any 
political subdivision that wishes to do so in 
return for a 50 percent share of workfare 
administrative costs and that agrees to 
comply with the Secretary's guidelines, to 
administer a workfare program in which 
non-exempt food stamp recipients must 
work for the subdivision at the Federal min- 
imum hourly wage rate (or State rate, if 
higher), payable in the form of food stamps. 

(9) require parents and children who are 
living together to be treated as one house- 
hold unless one parent is 60 years of age or 
older; 

(10) eliminate all boarders from participa- 
tion in the program; 

(11) eliminate establishments that do only 
a marginal staple food business, such as 
bars, gas stations, party stores, and carryout 
shops, from the program unless they're the 
only food store in the immediate area; 

(12) permit Alaska to have a distinct 
Thrifty Food Plan for its rural areas; 

(13) reduce the adjustment of the stand- 
ard deduction and the dependent care/ 
excess shelter deduction cap by deleting re- 
liance upon the homeownership component 
in the housing costs of the Consumer Price 
Index; 

(14) deny deductions for any expenses 
paid on a household's behalf by a third 
party and require the income and resources 
(over a floor) of sponsors of certain aliens to 
be deemed available to those aliens in order 
2 determine the aliens’ eligibility and bene- 

its; 

(15) give the Secretary flexibility to alter 
the complex accounting standards for ascer- 
taining the value of licensed vehicles; 

(16) extend disqualification from the pro- 
gram after hearing from fraud to the 
making of false or misleading statements or 
misrepresentations or concealing or with- 
holding facts; expand the use of allotment 
reduction to recover non-fraud overissuance 
arising from agency error; and permit States 
to retain 50 percent of all misrepresentation 
claims collected; 

(17) extend program disqualification for 
voluntarily quitting a job to current pro- 
gram participants; extend sanctions for non- 
compliance with the food stamp work regis- 
tration requirement to food stamp partici- 
pants who fail to satisfy an AFDC-WIN or 
unemployment compensation work require- 
ment; and make work registration an annual 
requirement; 

(18) disqualify strikers and the households 
to which they belong from participating in 
the food stamp program (unless they were 
eligible to participate prior to the strike); 

(19) make States strictly liable for issu- 
ance losses and provide liability for, on the 
basis of negligence, failures in certain other 
areas of State agency administrative respon- 
sibility; 

(20) prevent households that apply to par- 
ticipate in the program and are declared to 
be eligible from receiving any stamps for 
that part of the month prior to the date on 
which they filed their application; 

(21) end the 60-day transfer provision per- 
mitting benefits to follow a household 
moving from one political subdivision to an- 
other in an uninterrupted fashion; 

(22) terminate the basic mandate to per- 
form outreach; 
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(23) allow States flexibility to provide 
households with a notice of expiration of 
their certification periods up to 30 days 
before the start of the last month of a six 
month or longer certification period; 

(24) limit provision for expedited food 
stamp benefits within three working days of 
application to applicant households with 
$150 or less in gross income a month and 
liquid assets of $100 or less and to applicant 
households whose only income for 10 days 
after filing an application is $25 or less from 
a new source of income and who also meet 
the $100 liquid assets test; 

(25) end the Department's liability to re- 
store food stamps to households that have 
wrongfully been denied them or terminated 
from the program if the benefits were lost 
more than one year prior to a household's 
request for restoration; 

(26) require the State agency to request 
and utilize for certification purposes house- 
hold members’ wage and benefit informa- 
tion available from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies; 

(27) require the Secretary to allow politi- 
cal subdivisions to use certified mail in issu- 
ing food stamps to reduce mail theft and 
loss: 

(28) clarify the Secretary's authority to 
determine the amount of and settle or 
adjust any claim, including claims filed 
against State agencies for issuance losses; 

(29) end the imposition of staffing stand- 
ards upon the States; 

(30) require States to meet the Secretary’s 
standard for improper denials and termina- 
tions in order to receive 55 percent Federal 
funding of administrative costs and further 
require all States with error rates over five 
percent to develop corrective action plans; 

(31) mandate obtaining a household's 
Social Security number as a prerequisite to 
participation; 

(32) extend pilot cash-out projects for 
four years at State option and expand possi- 
ble cash-outs to include AFDC families; 

(33) provide contract and grant authority 
to develop means for continuous nutritional 
monitoring of high-risk populations; 

(34) require certain studies of various ac- 
counting and reporting methods; 

(35) provide penalties for the fraudulent 
misuse of commodities; 

(36) provide authority for pilot projects 
using the commodity supplemental feeding 
program for low-income elderly persons; and 

(37) prevent current Supplemental Securi- 
ty Income cash-out States from reverting to 
food stamps. 


TITLE XIV—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION, AND TEACHING POLICY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 


This title extends by four years the period 
during which activities may be carried out 
under the Agricultural Research, Extension, 
and Teaching Policy Act of 1977, expands 
the scope of activities authorized in such 
Act, and includes other changes that clarify 
certain. provisions of the Act. It is a continu- 
ation of the effort begun under such Act, 
that was included as title XIV of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977 (P.L. 95-113), 
which sought to bring a number of separate 
statutes dealing with agricultural research, 
extension, and teaching into closer coordi- 
nation and sought to bring about better 
planning and performance of these tasks in 
areas of critical national need, 

The following are the major features of 
the 1981 amendments to title XIV; 

Revised findings and purposes: To empha- 
size the importance of the historical Feder- 
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al-State partnership in the conduct of re- 
search, extension, and teaching in the food 
and agricultural sciences and the need to 
strengthen the relationship through ex- 
panded planning and coordination. 

Amends definitions: (1) to broaden defini- 
tion of “food and agricultural sciences"; (2) 
expands definition of “States” to include 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands; and (3) defines the 
terms “cooperating forestry school”, “State 
cooperative institutions”, and “State cooper- 
ative agents”. 

Joint Council; Representation is increased 
and expanded to ensure regional differences 
and to embrace views of other agricultural 
institutions. Three-year terms of service are 
staggered to provide continuity. 

The responsibility of the Joint Council for 
carrying out the functions of planning and 
coordination has. been revised and existing 
regional research, extension, and teaching 
organizations of State cooperative institu- 
tions are to be utilized wherever possible to 
provide planning and coordination. 

The Users Advisory Board is increased in 
membership to provide varied and regional 
representation and terms of service are stag- 
gered. 

Authority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish cooperative human nutrition 
centers to focus resources, facilities, and sci- 
entific expertise on high-priority nutrition 
problems. 

An additional Assistant Secretary.of Agri- 
culture is provided to carry out the provi- 
sions of this research, extension, and teach- 
ing title. 

Emphasis of facilities grants is changed 
from purchasing equipment, supplies, and 
land to renovating, refurbishing, or retrofit- 
ting existing buildings and spaces; also in- 
cludes cooperative forestry. schools and 1890 
colleges and institutions eligible to receive 
facilities grants. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is required 
to promote and develop a higher education 
program in the food and agricultural scienc- 
es and the Secretary of Education is re- 
quired to relinquish the remainder of his re- 
sponsibilities under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act. Also, revises the grants guidelines for 
undergraduate and graduate food and agri- 
cultural programs. 

The research grant program in alcohol 
fuels and industrial hydrocarbons from agri- 
cultural products is extended for three 
years and the total institutions in any one 
State may receive is set at $5 million. 

Amounts for funding extension at 1890 
land-grant institutions are increased from 
four percent to seven percent of the amount 
made available under the Smith-Lever Act 
any one State may receive is set at $5 mil- 
lion. 

Amounts for funding extension at 1890 
land-grant institutions are increased for 
four percent to seven percent of the amount 
made available under the Smith-Lever Act. 

Seeking parity in funding for State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, the bill pro- 
vides that not less than 25 percent of USDA 
research or grant funds for Cooperative and 
Agricultural Research shall be appropriated 
for Hatch Act experiment stations. (Provi- 
sion to be phased in in fiscal] year 1984.) 

Federal-State research grant ratio should 
remain equal and not be diminished by indi- 
rect costs, tuition remission, or lowering of 
the State share when the Federal grant 
amount is increased. 

Long-range Planning: Given the lag be- 
tween the initiation of research and its ap- 
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plication, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
asked to develop a long-range view of re- 
search needs together with an annual re- 
search needs assessment report. 

USDA is required to undertake a study as- 
sessing the effectiveness of the six regional 
food and human nutrition research centers. 

Priority needs must be established in the 
field of animal health and disease research. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
an International Dairy Goat Research 
Center. 

USDA is given additional authority in 
international research to include transition- 
al countries, those moving from developing 
status but not yet fully developed economi- 
cally 

A new “Aquaculture” subtitle L is added 
(1) establishing a new aquacultural research 
and extension program which includes 
grants to colleges and universities, Federal 
laboratories, and experiment stations to en- 
courage and improve productivity in aqua- 
culture; (2) establishing an advisory board 
and an annual authorization of $7.5 million; 
and (3) requiring the program to be coordi- 
nated with the plan developed under the 
National Aquaculture Act of 1980. 

A new subtitle is added providing for re- 
search in rangeland management to im- 
prove native forage productivity and conser- 
vation. 

The MclIntire-Stennis Act of 1962 ‘is 
amended providing for the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to appoint a 16-member advisory 
forestry council; and expanding the factors 
to be considered in making apportionment 
of funds under that Act. 

Increases are provided in the authorized 
ceilings for appropriations in the years after 
fiscal year 1982 for research, extension, and 
teaching. 

The bill extends title XIV through fiscal 
year 1985, thus bringing the title into con- 
formance with the expiration of a new four- 
year farm bill. 


TITLE XV—CREDIT, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FAMILY FARMS 


Farmers Home Administration Programs 


The bill amends the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act as follows: 

Removes the five percent ceiling on the 
interest rates for water, waste disposal, and 
community facility loans to public bodies 
and nonprofit associations and provides that 
interest rates for such loans be set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture but not in excess of 
current market yields on municipal obliga- 
tions of comparable maturities. It would, 
however, authorize interest rates not in 
excess of five percent for certain loans made 
to communities where the median family 
income is below the poverty level or where a 
significant portion of those to be served 
have low incomes. 

Provides a two percent interest penalty on 
various loans made to finance nonfarm con- 
struction on prime farmland unless optional 
sites are unavailable. 

Provides that interest rates on operating 
and ownership loans to low-income, limited 
resource borrowers be determined by the 
Secretary but not in excess of one-half the 
cost of money to the U.S. Government nor 
less than five percent. 

Facilitates making FmHA operating and 
ownership loans to small farm production 
cooperatives by removing the family farm 
size limitations for the cooperative entity 
but not for the individual members. 

Extends the authority to make economic 
emergency loans through September 30, 
1982. 
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Farm storage facility loan program 

The bill amends the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act with respect to the 
farm storage facility loan program to— 

Extend the authority to make loans 
through September 30, 1985, in amounts not 
less than 80 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion of the facility but not to exceed 
$100,000 for construction or remodeling. 
The loans shall be for at least eight years, 
at the producer's option, but not more than 
ten years; interest rates are to equal rates 
charged the Corporation by the U.S. Treas- 
ury plus up to one percent; and the-size of 
the facilities are to be based on space re- 
quired to store two years of production by 
the borrower. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
programs 

The bill amends the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 as follows: 

Extends for ten years the annual appro- 
priation authority of $30 million for pur- 
chase by the United States of capital stock 
of the Rural Telephone Bank. 

Removes the special two percent interest 
rate for insured loans to electric and tele- 
phone borrowers, except that the REA Ad- 
ministrator would be authorized to make in- 
sured loans at rates of less than five percent 
but not less than two percent upon determi- 
nation that a borrower has experienced ex- 
treme financial hardship or cannot provide 
service without an excessive increase in util- 
ity rates charged by the borrower. 

Requires that loans guaranteed by REA 
be made by the Federal Financing Bank 
upon the request of a borrower. 

Family farms 

The bill would reaffirm statements in 
other legislation expressing the historical 
policy of the United States to foster and en- 
courage the family farm system of agricul- 
ture in this country. It would require the 


Secretary of Agriculture to include, in the 
annual report to Congress on this subject, 
an assessment of how Federal tax, credit, 
and other laws affect the growth of non- 
family farm operations. 


TITLE XVI—CONSERVATION 


This title includes the following ten sub- 
titles designed to focus on the problems of 
soil and water conservation: 

Subtitle A, Special Areas Conservation 
Program: establishes a program designed to 
target increased financial and technical as- 
sistance to landowners and operators in the 
most seriously eroding areas in the country, 
as designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Basically the program would involve these 
elements: 

cost-sharing and technical assistance to 
landowners and operators in a designated 
special area; 

long-term contracts between USDA and 
landowners and operators based on conser- 
vation plans for the farm; 

agreement by owners and operators to im- 
plement their plans in accordance with a 
firm schedule and to forfeit further rights 
and make refunds of payments received if 
they violate the contract; 

determination by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the cost-sharing percentages nec- 
essary to carry out the program; 

authority to compensate owners and oper- 
ators for income lost as a result of losses in- 
curred due to adjustments from crops to 
permanent vegetative cover; and 

approval of all project areas designated by 
the Secretary by the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry. 
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Subtitle B, Matching Grants for Local 
Conservation Activities: establishes a pro- 
gram of annual grants for local conservation 
activities. Grants would be made to local 
units of government, through State soil con- 
servation agencies, for noncapital expendi- 
tures to meet local and State conservation 
objectives. To be eligible for a grant, a local 
unit of government must have a long-range 
conservation program, a current work plan 
consistent with the program, and equally 
matching funds or in-kind services assured 
from regional, State, local, or private 
sources. 

The long-range programs and annual 
plans may include any of several specified 
soil, water, and related resource conserva- 
tion objectives, including technical assist- 
ance to landowners. 

Grant funds would augment rather than 
replace other technical and financial assist- 
ance programs of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Subtitle C, Conservation Loan Program: 
establishes a conservation loan program. It 
directs CCC to make secured and unsecured 
loans to agricultural producers for natural 
resource conservation and environmental 
enhancement measures that are recom- 
mended by County and State ASC commit- 
tees and are part of a conservation plan ap- 
proved by the local soil and water conserva- 
tion district. Loans could not exceed $25,000 
to any producer; loans over $10,000 must be 
secured; loans could be made for a period of 
up to 10 years and at an interest rate based 
upon the rate of interest charged CCC by 
the Treasury. Total of loans in one year 
could not exceed $200,000,000. 

Subtitle D, Volunteers for Conservation: 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish a program to utilize voluntary serv- 
ices by interested people who are willing to 
aid in carrying out the natural resource as- 
sistance programs of the Department. The 
volunteers would serve without compensa- 
tion and could not displace USDA employ- 
ees. The program would protect such volun- 
teers in case of injury on the job and in case 
of tort claims. 

Subtitle E, Reservoir Sedimentation Re- 
duction Program: establishes a five-year as- 
sistance program for testing the possibility 
of reducing excessive sedimentation in exist- 
ing reservoirs under agreements with the 
Secretary. State and local governments 
would work with conservation districts, agri- 
culture department agencies, and other in- 
terested parties in developing and imple- 
menting plans to curb soil erosion on the 
watershed drainage areas above no more 
than five publicly-owned reservoirs selected 
by the Secretary. Any plan could be imple- 
mented only after approval of the plan by 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition and Forestry. 

Subtitle F, Designation of Lands Set Aside 
or Diverted; provides that designations by 
producers of land for set-aside or diversion 
program purposes may be disapproved by 
the local soil and water conservation district 
boards. The boards, if empowered to do so 
by the Secretary, could disapprove the pro- 
ducer's designation of land if it will make a 
less than average contribution to soil con- 
servation compared with other lands the 
producer could have designated. A farmer 
could then submit an amended application 
designating those lands which would be ac- 
ceptable to the district board. 

Subtitle G, Land Removed from Produc- 
tion for Conservation Purposes: authorizes 
the Secretary to provide compensation in 
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the form of payments to a farmer, in a 
county where the soil normally freezes to a 
depth of not less than four inches annually, 
who removes his land from production for 
the purpose of installing permanent conser- 
vation measures. Payments would be made 
to farmers in amounts determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary to achieve the 
purposes of the program, but not to exceed 
one-half the average annual rental rate for 
similar land in the county. Financial assist- 
ance may not be provided with respect to 
any conservation measure without the ap- 
proval of the soil and water conservation 
measures. Payments would be made to farm- 
ers in amounts determined by the Secretary 
to be necessary to achieve the purposes of 
the program, but not to exceed one-half the 
average annual rental rate for similar land in 
the county. Financial assistance may not be 
provided with respect to any conservation 
measure without the approval of the soil 
and water conservation district board for 
the district in which the land is located, and 
no more than one-half of one percent of the 
land in any county may be covered under 
the program in any year. 

Subtitle H, Agricultural Land Resources: 

encourages the Secretary to cooperate 
with other Federal agencies in developing 
policies that recognize the importance of 
limiting conversion of productive agricultur- 
al land to non-agricultural uses; 

directs the Secretary and the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget to 
submit to Congress a report within one year 
of enactment recommending how Federal 
programs could be designed and adminis- 
tered to assure the retention of productive 
agricultural land; 

encourages the Secretary to provide tech- 
nical assistance to any State or locality or 
qualifying nonprofit organization which de- 
sires to develop programs or policies to limit 
the conversion of productive agricultural 
land to other nonagricultural uses; 

directs the Secretary to design and imple- 
ment and distribute educational programs 
and materials emphasizing the importance 
of productive agricultural land to the Na- 
tion’s wellbeing; and 

authorizes the Secretary to carry out the 
subtitle, with existing facilities and funds 
otherwise available, through grants, con- 
tracts or other means that he deems appro- 
priate. 

Subtitle I, Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment: contains findings that rural 
areas of the Nation are confronted by criti- 
cal problems of resource utilization and the 
environment, and that, if the situation re- 
mains unchanged, the result will be decline 
of the family farm system, small business 
enterprise and job opportunities, It states 
that the purposes of the subtitle is to en- 
courage and assist State and local units of 
government and local nonprofit organiza- 
tions in rural areas to plan, develop and 
carry out a resource conservation and devel- 
opment program. It directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make available to such enti- 
ties, through technical and financial assist- 
ance, to enable them to develop area plans 
and actions needed to conserve and better 
utilize land, develop natural resources and 
improve economic and environmental condi- 
tions in rural areas. It would authorize the 
Secretary to make loans and grants to local 
units of government and nonprofit organiza- 
tions designated to receive such assistance 
by the Governor or the legislature of the 
State concerned to enable them to carry out 
an area plan approved by the Secretary. 
The area plan would address land conserva- 
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tion and utilization, water management, and 
community development objectives and may 
identify for special emphasis groups such as 
small farm operators or rural poor. The 
plan would have to be consistent with any 
existing comprehensive plan for the area. 

Subtitle J, Effective Date; Regulations: 
provides that all provisions of the title shall 
become effective October 1, 1981, unless 
otherwise provided. It also directs the Secre- 
tary to prescribe such regulations as may be 
re revenge to carry out the provisions of the 
title. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, as 
we begin consideration of the farm 
legislation that will determine the Na- 
tion’s agricultural policy for the next 4 
years, I urge my colleagues to give 
sober and careful consideration to the 
objectives that should guide our delib- 
erations. 

Referring to the title of the bill 
before us, H.R. 3603, the objectives of 
the farm legislation are: First, to pro- 
vide price and income protection for 
farmers; second, to assure consumers 
an abundance of food and fiber at rea- 
sonable prices; and third, to continue 
food assistance to low-income house- 
holds. 

These are laudable—and attainable— 
objectives, provided that we keep 
them in mind as we discuss, debate, 
and amend the legislation before us. 

What we are dealing with is a viable, 
dynamic industry that undergrids our 
whole economy. Agriculture is the Na- 
tion’s biggest industry. Its assets total 
nearly $1 trillion—equal to about 88 
percent of the capital assets of all 
manufacturing corporations in the 
United States. 

Agriculture is also the Nation’s larg- 
est employer. Between 14 and 17 mil- 
lion Americans work in some phase of 
agriculture—from growing food and 
fiber to selling it at the supermarket. 
Farming itself uses 3.6 million work- 
ers—as many as the combined payrolls 
of the automotive industry, transpor- 
tation, and the steel industry. 

I mention those facts only to stress 
that what we do here in this Congress 
in terms of guiding the agricultural 
policy of the Nation goes far beyond 
the legislative halls and touches on 
the lives and fortunes of literally mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
apply the bench test of the objectives 
I quoted from the bill’s title and make 
sure that the end result of our delib- 
erations will, in truth: Provide price 
and income protection for farmers, 
assure consumers an abundance of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices, 
and continue food assistance to low- 
income households. 

Meanwhile, this will be the first year 
that we will have written a 4-year 
farm bill in a legislative environment 
where the Budget Act places certain 
limitations on what we can provide 
farmers in the way of “price and 
income protection” and the extent to 
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which we can “continue food assist- 
ance to low-income households.” 

The 1977 farm bill was written 
shortly after the Budget Act went into 
effect and before it became an impor- 
tant factor in the legislative process to 
serve as a tool for balancing Govern- 
ment expenditures against revenues. 

The 1981 farm bill is being written 
in a legislative atmosphere where the 
Federal Government—in its overregu- 
latory actions, its high spending ways 
and in its intrusion into farming oper- 
ations—is being perceived for the first 
time in many years as being subject to 
some control by Congress and the 
President. 

Before the Vietnam war and the war 
on poverty, our Federal budget was 
not quite $100 billion. Now the inter- 
est on our national debt is nearly $100 
billion each year and we are financing 
a national debt of over $1 trillion. 

Our farmers are cultivating land 
that today is selling for over $3,000 an 
acre. The yield per acre of crops such 
as corn is probably double what it was 
just a few years ago. But are farmers 
themselves enjoying a higher standard 
of living than they were in the 1950’s? 
I doubt it. Are consumers still obtain- 
ing food at reasonable prices and at a 
lower percentage of income than any 
other nation in the world? I am sure 
they are. 

Thus, while this 1981 farm bill is 
being written in something of a water- 
shed period of this country as it re- 
lates to farm legislation and while new 
constraints are placed in putting a 
farm bill together, many of the rea- 
sons for providing sound, reasonable 
farm legislation are here today as they 
were many years ago. 

The current administration and 
farmers themselves, I believe, wish to 
see a shift to more market-oriented 
farm programs. However, like an acci- 
dent victim in a hospial who is on a 
life support system, we cannot remove 
that life support system abruptly 
without endangering the patient. 

The farm programs in this bill do 
not contain massive subsidies to farm 
commodity groups. They are modest 
in cost and are intended to decrease 
Government interference in farm op- 
erations. 

Where cuts have been made in farm 
programs, every attempt was made to 
make it fair and equitable in relation- 
ship to cuts made in nonfarm pro- 
grams. Moreover, attempts were made 
to increase somewhat the reliance on 
private sector financing and income in 
the marketplace where the availability 
of credit and income do not depend on 
the vagaries of Government, congres- 
sional whims, or the fine print in ap- 
propriations bills. 

President Reagan is making inroads 
in reducing inflation, getting control 
of the Government and even reversing 
the direction of overregulation of sev- 
eral aspects of farm operations. Inter- 
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est rates are beginning to show signs 
of moderating. The administration is 
showing its determination to balance 
its budget by 1984. All of these things 
will aid farmers in the long term, but a 
reasonable farm bill is needed for the 
next 4 years to provide a safety net 
that will avoid widespread bankrupt- 
cies and a deep recession. 

Even today as we come to the floor, 
we are advised of an 18-million-metric- 
ton sale of grain to Russia that will 
help take up some of the farm surplus. 
However, it is universally acknowl- 
edged that while the sale helps, it will 
not have much of an effect on farm 
prices in the near term. It may merely 
stem the erosion of farm prices at 
country elevators. 

I strongly urge the Members to pass 
a farm bill that is fair to farmers. 
They are out there producing food for 
our tables—our consumers—at the 
most reasonable prices in the world. 
They are suffering terribly from the 
cost-price squeeze of high production 
costs and low prices. Meanwhile, farm 
exports are the one really bright spot 
in our export trade picture. 

Our farmers are hard working and 
independent, but they continue to 
need our help in the form of a good 
and reasonable farm bill. Let us join 
together to provide this measure. 

Let me now just summarize what is 
contained in H.R. 3603: 

TITLE I—DAIRY PRODUCTION ACT OF 1981 


H.R. 3603 supports prices between a 
floor of 75 percent of parity and a ceil- 
ing of 90 percent of parity based on a 
formula based on projected purchases 
of surplus milk products by the Gov- 
ernment. When projected annual pur- 
chases are more than 500 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk or butter 
and cheese equivalent to 5.5 billion 
pounds or more of whole milk, the 
minimum support level would be not 
less than 75 percent of parity. As pro- 
jected acquisition levels decline, the 
minimum support level would increase 
until reaching not less than 85 percent 
of parity when nonfat milk purchases 
are projected at 50 million pounds or 
less and the milk equivalent of butter- 
cheese purchases drops under 1 billion 
pounds. 

Semiannual adjustments are re- 
tained at not less than 75 percent of 
parity subject to the above trigger 
levels. 

The dairy provisions will require net 
outlays in fiscal year 1982 estimated at 
$1.509 billion or $619 million above 
spending targets of the first concur- 
rent budget resolution spending tar- 
gets—$890 million. 

Meanwhile, Public Law 97-35, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981, contains dairy provisions that 
went into effect on October 1, 1981, if 
legislation is not passed which delays 
an increase in the price support level. 
The act contains similar provisions as 
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H.R. 3603 except that for fiscal year 
1982, there is no semiannual adjust- 
ment which would reduce program 
costs an additional $144 million. 

The House passed H.R. 4612 yester- 
day which would forestall the 75 per- 
cent of parity increase in the Govern- 
ment support price for dairy until No- 
vember 15, 1981. However, the Senate 
will not act on that measure until next 
week. 

Mr. BEDELL, in his en bloc amend- 
ment that he will offer to H.R. 3603, 
would set the price support of milk at 
not less than $13.10 per hundred- 
weight for fiscal year 1982; not less 
than 72% percent of parity in fiscal 
year 1983 and not less than 75 percent 
of parity in fiscal years 1984 and 1985 
if the Secretary estimates that Gov- 
ernment purchases of milk products 
will be less than 3.5 billion pounds— 
milk equivalent—during either year. 

The Senate farm bill, S. 884, pro- 
vides that for the period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, and ending September 
30, 1985, the minimum level of support 
for milk shall be 70 percent of parity. 
However, if the Secretary estimates 
that the net cost of Government price 
support purchases will exceed $750 
million if the support level is estab- 
lished at the level otherwise required 
by section 201(c) of the 1949 act, the 
level of support may be adjusted as 
the Secretary determines to be appro- 
priate but not to a level less than the 
level of support for the prior market- 
ing year and, in no event, may the 
level be less than $13.10 per hundred- 
weight, 

TITLE II—WOOL AND MOHAIR 

H.R. 3603 in title II extends the cur- 
rent support price for wool at 85 per- 
cent of the formula set forth in the 
National Wool Act, retains the wool 
payment provision and retains the 
wool reimbursement provisions. 

Estimated outlays for the wool pro- 
visions are projected to match the 
budget resolution spending targets of 
the first concurrent budget resolution 
for all fiscal years. 

TITLES III AND IV—WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 

The wheat and feed grain provisions 
of the bill represent the committee’s 
efforts to come to grip with rapidly 
rising production costs. Today’s farm- 
ing is energy intensive. While farm 
product prices have remained relative- 
ly stable in recent years, by and large 
declining in real terms, energy costs 
have risen dramatically. As these 
energy cost increases have worked 
their way through the economy, prices 
for other farm production inputs have 
reflected thoses increases. In addition, 
our Government’s efforts to help the 
Nation cope with these problems led 
to still more cost increases and re- 
duced margins for the Nation’s farm- 
ers. 

At the same time, the committee has 
made a genuine effort to confront and 
resolve these problems, we now are 
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facing a greater danger—inflation. To 
overcome this problem we find we 
must cut back Government outlays. I 
believe our farmers are willing to 
accept their share of the cuts needed 
to fight inflation. For this reason, we 
are going to have to consider reducing 
support levels for certain farm com- 
modity programs to meet the budget 
targets Congress adopted in the first 
concurrent budget resolution. 
TITLE VIII—SOYBEANS 

The soybean provisions of the bill 
are modest and were developed with 
the concurrence of the American Soy- 
bean Association, a growers’ organiza- 
tion. Since these provisions were 
adopted, it has become evident that a 
technical amendment is in order. That 
amendment would change the base 
from the Chicago cash price for No. 2 
Yellow soybeans to the average price 
received by farmers as computed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This change is necessary because 
USDA no longer publishes the Chica- 
go cash price. The Board of Directors 
of the American Soybean Association 
has endorsed this change. 

TITLE X—FARMER-OWNED RESERVE 

The farmer-owned reserve provision 
under title X generally represents a 
continuation of current law with cer- 
tain changes intended to make the 
program function more effectively. 
Again, the support levels mandated in 
the House committee bill may need 
minor adjustments to meet our budget 
targets. In addition, there may be a 
need to change the release provisions 
of the reserve to give the Secretary 
more flexibility in administering the 
program. 

TITLE V—UPLAND COTTON 

For upland cotton, H.R. 3603 would: 

First, retain target prices and defi- 
ciency payments with target prices set 
at 120 percent of the loan level; 

Second, retain current formula that 
sets loan rates based on market price 
averages, but increase minimum loan 
level from 48 cents to 55 cents a 
pound; 

Third, require a loan program for 
seed cotton; 

Fourth, allow paid diversion; 

Fifth, eliminate general set-aside au- 
thority and require that any reduc- 
tions in acreage apply specifically to 
cotton acreage; 

Sixth, authorize disaster payments 
for prevented planting or low yield if 
crop insurance is unavailable; 

Seventh, eliminate cross-compliance 
requirement; 

Eighth, continue special 90-day 
import quota when the price of cotton 
exceeds 130 percent of the average 
price for the preceding 36 months and 
provide that cotton imported under 
quota be duty free; and 

Ninth, eliminate normal crop acre- 
age provision as it applies to cotton— 
title X. 
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TITLE VI—RICE 

For rice, H.R. 3603 would: 

First, repeal acreage allotments; 

Second, retain target prices and defi- 
ciency payments with target prices ad- 
justed annually to reflect changes in 
the per acre cost of production; 

Third, establish loan rates at a level 
which bears the same ratio as the loan 
level in the preceding year bears to 
the target price—75 percent; 

Fourth, increase minimum loan level 
from $6.31 per hundredweight to $8.00 
per hundredweight; 

Fifth, authorize disaster payments 
for prevented planting or low-yield if 
crop insurance is unavailable; 

Sixth, change authority for general 
cropland set-aside rice acreage set- 
aside; 

Seventh, require USDA to report on 
use of rice futures or season average 
price as basis for determining loan 
rate; and 

Eighth, eliminate NCA requirement 
for rice—title X. 

TITLE VII—PEANUTS 

H.R. 3603 basically extends those 
changes made by the 1977 act to the 
peanut price support, acreage allot- 
ment, and poundage quota programs. 
These changes have resulted in lower 
outlays and a generally smoother op- 
eration of the peanut program. 

Title VII authorizes price supports 
for the 1982 crop at not less than $600 
per ton for quota peanuts, those 
grown within the limits of the farm 
poundage quota, with annual cost of 
production adjustments—excluding 
land as a factor in production costs— 
and at a level to be determined by the 
Secretary that would not cause losses 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for additional peanuts, those peanuts 
in excess of the farm poundage quota 
but grown within limits of the farm 
acreage allotment. The minimum na- 
tional poundage quota for the 1982-85 
crops is 1.3 million tons. The minimum 
national acreage allotment for the 
same period is 1.614 million acres. 

The administration supports the 
peanut provisions contained in H.R. 
3603. 

Here again, there may be an amend- 
ment offered by members of the com- 
mittee that would moderate the cost 
of this program considerably beyond 
the program described above. 

TITLE IX—OTHER COMMODITIES 

This title contains provision for a 
sugar program that would establish a 
minimum loan rate of 19.6 cents a 
pound for the 1982 sugar crop, with 
loan levels to be adjusted annually to 
reflect changes in the per acre cost of 
production. 

The so-called Bedell amendment 
would amend the sugar provisions of 
H.R. 3603 and reduce the support level 
to one not too different than that con- 
tained in the Senate bill S. 884. 
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The Senate bill requires that sugar 
processed between the effective date 
of the bill and March 31, 1982, be sup- 
ported through a purchase program. 
The level of support must approxi- 
mate a raw sugar price of 19.6 cents 
per pound. 

Effective October 1, 1982, the Senate 
bill requires a loan program be estab- 
lished for sugar for the 1982 and sub- 
sequent crop years; The minimum sup- 
port level—raw sugar basis—for the 
1982 crop is 18 cents per pound; for 
1983, 18.5 cents per pound; for 1984, 19 
cents per pound; and for 1985, 19.5 
cents per pound, 

Loans made available under this pro- 
vision must mature in the fiscal year 
in which they were disbursed. 

TITLE XII—EXPORT PROVISIONS 

This title extends the authority 
through December 31, 1985, to finance 
sales under title I and to enter into 
program of assistance under title II of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, commonly 
referred to as Public Law 480. 

The five sections in the bill are the 
jointly agreed provisions between the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which share jurisdiction over 
Public Law 480. 

These same provisions are incorpo- 
rated almost verbatim in the Senate 
farm bill. Additionally, the Senate 


farm bill has certain other provisions 
that are included in H.R. 3566, the 
International Security and Corpora- 


tion Development Act, which has a 
separate Title VI: Food for Peace, 
which reflects the separate jurisdic- 
tion of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee over the program. I am un- 
aware of any reason for not adopting 
these provisions of H.R. 3603. 
TITLE XIII—FOOD STAMP AND COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION AMENDMENTS 

The food stamp portion of the 1981 
farm bill is one, I am sure, that will 
catch the attention of many Members. 
This is a program that has grown con- 
siderably from pilot projects in the 
1960’s to a nationwide program that 
serves over 22 million persons at a cost 
in fiscal year 1981 of $11.5 billion. 

The original purpose of this pro- 
gram was to raise the nutritional level 
of low-income persons by enabling 
them to purchase an adequate diet 
with food stamps. However, I might 
add that with the elimination of the 
purchase requirement, the food stamp 
program can no longer insure an ade- 
quate diet. Participants no longer re- 
ceive the full benefit of the thrifty 
food plan; now they receive only a por- 
tion of their nutritional needs through 
food stamps. 

Nevertheless, the food stamp pro- 
gram is one that I do support. It is one 
that helps the poor, the elderly, and 
the disabled. It is, however, a program 
with problems. Recently in Virginia 40 
people were arrested for food stamp 
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trafficking. Food stamps were ex- 
changed for cash and used to purchase 
guns, televisions, illegal drugs, and 
other such items. The Office of the In- 
spector General tells me that this type 
of operation occurs in many cities 
across the Nation. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s statistics, almost 9 per- 
cent of the money spent for food 
stamps goes to people who are either 
ineligible for program benefits or re- 
ceive too many benefits. There are 
problems with the food stamp pro- 
gram—these, however, are problems 
that can be corrected by a better de- 
signed program and by better manage- 
ment on the Federal, State, and local 
levels. 

Most of the reforms aimed at the 
food stamp program were addressed in 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act and 
will be ‘implemented by States very 
soon. Others are contained in the bill 
before us now. 

Additionally, the ranking member 
on the subcommittee responsible for 
the food stamp program and the chair- 
man of that subcommittee will offer 
an amendment to reauthorize the pro- 
gram and set the spending levels for 
the next 4 years. This amendment also 
will address some of the problems I 
mentioned earlier, such as food stamp 
trafficking and food stamps incorrect- 
ly issued. 

This is a bipartisan amendment. It is 
supported by the administration, and I 
urge you to support it as well. 

TITLE XIV—NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION, AND TEACHING POLICY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1981 
This title extends and improves on 

title XIV as now stated in the 1977 

farm bill. It reaffirms and emphasizes 

the partnership which exists between 
the Federal Government and State in- 
stitutions in conducting agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching. Sev- 
eral new features are included in this 
years’ title XIV. There is a new sub- 
title on rangeland research which was 
proposed by Chairman DE LA GARZA 
and adopted. There is also a new sub- 
title on aquaculture which provides di- 
rection and authorization for a new 
aquaculture research and extension 
program in the Department of Agri- 
culture, thus carrying out the provi- 
sions of the National Aquacultural Act 

of 1980. 

The provision in the 1977 farm bill 
relating to the all important Joint 
Council on Food and Agricultural Sci- 
ences, which advises the Secretary of 
Agriculture on priorities for food and 
agricultural, extension and teaching 
programs, suggests areas of responsi- 
bilities among Federal, State, and pri- 
vate organizations in carrying out 
such programs, and also recommends 
levels of financial and other support 
needed to carry out such programs, 
has been modified to obtain a more 
traditional balance of Federal and 
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State experts in the actual fields of re- 
search, extension, and teaching on the 
Council than exists under current law. 
It is the opinion of the committee that 
this new provision along with a modifi- 
cation in the submission dates for the 
Council's reports afford the Secretary 
with better and more timely advice 
than he now receives under current 
law. 

The National Agricultural Research 
and Extension Users Advisory Board 
also has been modified to increase the 
membership of the Board by four ad- 
ditional producer members from the 
various geographical regions of the 
Nation. This was done to correct an 
imbalance that exists in current law. 

One of the most important features 
of this title, in my estimation, is the 
section that requires the President to 
appoint an Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to carry out the agricultural 
research, extension, and teaching re- 
sponsibilities of this act. This Assist- 
ant Secretary will lend emphasis to 
the importance that all of us feel as 
necessary for the tasks that are ahead 
in research, extension, and teaching in 
agriculture. 

Authority has also been granted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to aid 
States in establishing human nutrition 
research centers at State land grant 
colleges or other cooperating institu- 
tions. 

The various sections in title XIV are 
the results of much shared work and 
coordination between various individ- 
uals concerned with research, exten- 
sion, and teaching. The majority and 
minority members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are in agree- 
ment on this title XIV, and you will 
see that title XIV of the Senate farm 
bill is very similar and again reflects 
the results of coordination of all par- 
ties concerned. 

TITLE XV—CREDIT, RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

FAMILY FARMS 

The majority of provisions contained 
in title XV of H.R. 3603 were incorpo- 
rated into the reconciliation bill which 
was signed into law on August 13, 
1981. As a result, H.R. 3603 has only 
two current provisions. 

First, rural telephone bank stock 
purchase: This provision continues the 
authority for appropriation for the 
Treasury purchase of not more than 
$30 million of class A stock in the RTB 
annually through 1991. 

Second, extension of the Emergency 
Agricultural Credit Adjustment Act of 
1978: This provision extends for 1 
year—to September 30, 1982—the au- 
thority for FmHA to make economic 
emergency loans. No additional fund- 
ing is provided. 

TITLE XVI-—CONSERVATION 

H.R. 3603 represents several months’ 
discussion with major farm groups on 
provisions for controlling soil erosion 
and for minimizing the impact of Fed- 
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eral actions on the conversion of pro- 
ductive agricultural lands. Groups 
which testified in support of these 
provisions included the National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts, the 
National Association of Counties, Na- 
tional Grange, National Farmers 
Union, National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, and the National Association of 
the State Departments of Agriculture. 

The specific provisions of the title 
include authority for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to target technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to critical eroding 
areas and for making conservation 
grants to States and local units of gov- 
ernment. Authority is also in the bill 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
target technical and financial assist- 
ance to critical eroding areas and for 
making conservation grants to States 
and local units of government. Author- 
ity is also in the bill for the Secretary 
to establish a resource conservation 
and development program, and to con- 
tinue a policy on family farms. These 
provisions were adopted in the House 
Committee on Agriculture with no op- 
position. 

The major conservation provision 
which is in the House farm bill but not 
in the Senate farm bill is that dealing 
with conservation grants to States and 
local units of government. This provi- 
sion, however, is a major element of 
the administration’s Resource Conser- 
vation Act recommendations and it is 
supported by the National Governors’ 
Association. 

CONCLUSION 

With some moderating amendments 
such as the Bedell en block amend- 
ment, this bill will produce a reasona- 
ble legislative product—one not too far 
different than many. of us on this side 
of the aisle supported as a substitute 
in the committee. 

It will give us a product that we can 
take to conference with the Senate 
and return here with a conference 
report that I believe most of you can 
support, that will meet the first con- 
current budget resolution constraints, 
will help the President's economic re- 
covery program, and will send a bill to 
the President. that he can sign into 
law. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. HIGHTOWER). 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. Chairman, 
on October 1, the Wall Street Journal 
carried a story regarding the desperate 
economic conditions in agriculture. 

Farm income, expected to be as 
much as $27 billion this year, will be 
closer to $19.9 billion. The Wall Street 
Journal article continues to point out 
that if the forecasted drop in farm 
income is correct, that this will be the 
first year since the Depression that 
“real” inflation-adjusted income has 
been below $10 billion for 2 years in a 
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row. What the article is saying is that 
the farm sector is in a depression now. 

If the farm bill we are considering 
does not make possible some meaning- 
ful changes in the prices farmers are 
receiving, the legislation we are con- 
sidering is going to be known as the 
Farm Bankruptcy Act of 1981. Forced 
farm sales are increasing with each 
month as the markets for grain, 
cotton, and livestock continue to drop. 
Iam not sure what the Farmers Home 
Administration is going to do with all 
of the repossessed farms it appears 
they will soon possess. 

Wheat prices have dropped 36 cents 
over the past year. Corn has gone 
down 49 cents over the past 12 
months. Comparing the price of 
cotton between this September and 
last September, the price is 18.6 cents 
lower this year. 

The depressing figures continue: 
Cattle, off $5 a hundredweight; calves, 
$11. For the farmer, there is no corner 
to go to find help. 

We are going to hear a lot of talk 
during this debate on the farm bill 
about the farmer should be out there 
in the free enterprise system. If there 
was a real enterprise system, I would 
agree and so would most of the farm- 
ers I know. 

A free system would mean there was 
no marketing interference. No embar- 
goes, no tariffs by importing countries, 
no dumping of surplus commodities by 
other countries, and no using food as a 
weapon of foreign policy. We all know 
that these actions are not going to 
happen. 

The exports of agricultural commod- 
ities are vital to both this country and 
to our farmers. Forty-two percent of 
the grain grown in the United States 
goes for export. Exports of meat, 
cotton, citrus products, many forms of 
processed foods, help our balance of 
payments and provide jobs and income 
for many people. 

If the programs are administered 
properly, there will not be a budget 
problem. If commodity loan levels on 
wheat, cotton, and feed grains were 
raised just to the target levels in the 
committee bill, it would provide a base 
for prices that would mean that farm- 
ers could have a chance. It we would 
work at being a dependable supplier of 
food and fiber, our exports would be 
showing an even better return. Ex- 
ports at price levels below the cost of 
production do not help our balance of 
payments when we are importing oil 
to produce those crops. The commodi- 
ty loan progam is not some type of 
grant or giveaway. The farmers take a 
loan, paying an interest rate that is 
equal to the cost of money to the Fed- 
eral Government plus 1 percent, and 
then pay it back when the commodity 
is redeemed. 

On September 16, the New York 
Times stated in their editorial that 
farmers should not have any more 
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problems than some company that 
makes ballpoint pens. I beg to differ. 
There is a difference. The weather has 
little impact on producing those pens. 
I do not know of very many pen com- 
panies that are operated by families 
that work at the job often 7 days a 
week from dawn to dark. The produc- 
tion of food is a little more important 
to the citizens of this country than the 
production of pens. 

If you take the New York Times edi- 
torial at face value, they know all 
about farming and it is very easy. 
They tell us that if farmers will just 
have a careful mix of their crops and 
forward contract in the futures mar- 
kets, there should be no problem. It is 
not quite that simple. It is often a 
better bet to try and predict the 
weather than the futures markets. 
The Times editorial tells us that farm 
programs help the large farmers more 
than the small ones. If that is true 
there are a lot of small farmers in my 
district that want to continue helping 
those so-called big farmers. If we had 
a strong farm program we would not 
have had the vast numbers of small 
and large farmers go out of business. 

We hear about how much we subsi- 
dize farmers in this country. Take a 
look at how the countries in Europe 
subsidize farmers. Check with Japan 
and see how farmers are treated there. 
These strong industrialized nations 
understand how important it is to 
keep their domestic agriculture as 
strong as possible. This Congress and 
the country need to realize that farm- 
ers are vital to the economic security 
of the United States. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
support amendments that will help 
turn the farm economy around and 
place our programs on the foundation 
of strong prices for the products that 
give life and health. 

If we do not produce a farm bill that 
will give some hope and help to our 
farmers, I will not vote for the final 
bill. The permanent legislation is 
better than a bill like the Senate 
passed. I will not support a Farm 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
THOMAS). 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, as the 
House debates H.R. 3603, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981, the pro- 
ducers of this country are faced with 
high interest rates, high production 
costs, and low prices. This legislation 
will not guarantee producers higher 
prices nor will it help to solve all of 
the problems that farmers will con- 
tinue to face. 

The Agriculture Committee, after 
extensive hearings, reported out a bill 
which does not achieve the level of 
savings as required by the budget reso- 
lution. It is estimated that this legisla- 
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tion, despite budget. reconciliation, is 
still $800 million over the budget. 

There are certain provisions in this 
bill which I believe merit attention as 
they are, in my view, the direction 
that farm legislation must take in the 
future. 

In the 1960's, excessively high sup- 
port levels for cotton made cotton 
noncompetitive with foreign-grown 
cotton and resulted in huge Govern- 
ment surpluses. Cotton farmers do not 
want to return to those days again. 

Title V of this legislation provides 
for a cotton program for the 1982 
through 1985 crops. Most of the 
cotton provisions are an extension of 
the current market oriented program 
as contained in the 1977 farm bill. 
Major provisions extended in this leg- 
islation include: First, basing the price 
support loan on a percentage of the 
average market price; second, allowing 
for an extended 8-month loan period 
when prices are low; third, providing 
for a special 90-day import quota when 
prices are too high; and fourth, sus- 
pending acreage allotments. 

Additionally, this legislation main- 
tains the target price concept for 
cotton to provide deficiency payments 
for producers when the market price 
falls below a given level. In an effort 
to continue this trend toward market 
orientation I offered an amendment in 
subcommittee to base the target price 
on a percentage of the loan rate, 
rather than basing it on a cost of pro- 
duction formula. Thus, coupled with a 
loan rate that reflects the market, this 
legislation will continue to assure cot- 
ton’s marketability. 

Other provisions are: First, elimina- 
tion of the disaster payments except 
in those counties where crop insurance 
is not available; second, requirement 
that any deduction in cotton acreage 
be from last year’s cotton acreage; 
third, cross-compliance and offsetting 
compliance would be prohibited as a 
condition for program eligibility; 
fourth, cotton imported under the 90- 
day special import quota would be 
duty free; and fifth, the Secretary 
would be required to provide a seed 
cotton recourse loan program. 

CBO estimates that the cotton pro- 
visions are within the budget resolu- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to support 
these bipartisan provisions on cotton. 

Title VI of this legislation relates to 
the rice program. The provisions in 
this title are further aimed at reducing 
the restrictions on rice production and 
opening up the program to anyone 
who wants to produce. The United 
States produces only 2 percent of the 
world's rice, but accounts for 20 per- 
cent of the export market. Or, put an- 
other way, over 50 percent of the U.S. 
production enters the export market. 

Since the committee reported out its 
legislation in May, various economic 
factors have changed the outlook for 
rice and more importantly the budget 
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impact that these provisions could 
have in 1984 and 1985. The September 
crop production report issued by 
USDA indicates that the 1981 rice 
crop will be 179 million hundred- 
weight, a 23-percent increase from last 
year’s production; 1981 exports are 
projected to be lower than last year, 
due to lower world imports, in particu- 
lar lower imports from Korea. 

Average prices for the 1981-82 
season are projected at $10.25 per hun- 
dredweight. USDA estimates that defi- 
ciency payments could total $34 mil- 
lion on 43 cents per hundredweight. 
The legislation as reported out by the 
committee provides for target prices 
based on changes in cost of production 
on a per acre basis. CBO estimates 
that under this formula the target 
prices for the 1982-85 crops would be 
$11.90, $13.20, $14.51, and $15.82 re- 
spectively. Since this legislation pro- 
poses to eliminate allotments, twice as 
much acreage would be eligible for de- 
ficiency payments. While it is true 
that there are acreage-control provi- 
sions in this legislation that would 
enable USDA to reduce acreage in 
times of high supply, USDA estimates 
that it would be necessary to impose 
an acreage reduction of over 30 per- 
cent to avoid huge deficiency pay- 
ments, 

One area of concern which I have in 
the rice program is the basis for deter- 
mining the loan rate. During subcom- 
mittee markup I pursued the idea of 
tying the loan rate on rice to a per- 
centage of the market price. However, 
there is no standard market price for 
U.S. rice. While the New Orleans Com- 
modity Exchange began trading rice 
futures this year, it is too early to de- 
termine whether this new market 
could provide a standard of measure- 
ment for U.S. prices. This legislation 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture 
to report on the feasibility of using 
either the futures market or the 
season average price as the basis for 
determining the loan rate. 

Title IX of this legislation provides 
for a nonrecourse loan program for 
sugar beets and sugarcane. I support 
the inclusion of a sugar loan program 
in this overall farm package. 

The United States is one of the 
world’s largest sugar-producing coun- 
tries and yet we are the only major 
producer without a domestic sugar 
policy. Additionally, while the United 
States is a major producer of sugar, 
only 55 percent of consumer demand is 
met through domestic production with 
the remaining demand met through 
imports. Because of the highly volatile 
nature of sugar, extreme price fluctua- 
tions occur when there are small 
changes in production. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the recent drop in 
world prices. With 1981-82 world pro- 
duction expected to total 90 to 94 mil- 
lion tons, world prices plunged to 
around 12 cents per pound in August— 
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the lowest level in 2 years—thus trig- 
gering import fees for the first time in 
over a year. 

It has been said that the United 
States does not need a sugar program, 
that sugar can be imported at a cheap- 
er price, and that prices should be de- 
termined by the so-called free market. 
However, this free market is com- 
prised of only 20 percent of the total 
sugar produced in the world. During a 
bad crop year, the amount of sugar 
available for this market is reduced, 
thus causing price increases. In 1980, 
because of weather and crop-disease- 
related problems, world price jumped 
from 19 cents in January to 40 cents in 
October. 

The best policy for both producers 
and consumers should be one aimed at 
stabilizing prices rather than no 
policy, which creates instability. U.S. 
producers can produce sugar efficient- 
ly as long as there is stability in the 
market. A nonrecourse loan program 
would provide consumers with a stable 
price. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. 
CORRADA). 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3603, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981, and in 
particular would like to address myself 
to two sections of this bill which are 
crucially important to the economy of 
Puerto Rico. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
House Agriculture Committee for 
their considerable diligence in weaving 
together a variety of sometimes dis- 
parate food and agriculture programs 
into a comprehensive and sensible 
piece of legislation. 

This, I might note, has not been an 
easy task but the national needs of ag- 
ricultural policy will be met if the gen- 
eral terms of this legislation are adopt- 
ed. Not only that, the complex and 
sometimes overwhelming chore of 
meeting the national needs for a nutri- 
tional policy in the food stamp pro- 
gram have also been adequately ad- 
dressed by the portions of H.R. 3603 
that address themselves to reforming 
and tightening this program. The ex- 
tension and revision of the food stamp 
program will be sorely needed in a 
time of rising national unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two por- 
tions of this bill which, if adopted, will 
help the general economy and the 
needs of your fellow American citizens 
residing in Puerto Rico. 

These include the provision for a 
nonrecourse loan program to sustain 
our sugarcane industry in Puerto Rico 
and the need for adequate nutritional 
assistance for our most needy citizens 
living in Puerto Rico. 

Let me address. the topic of sugar 
price supports and title IX of H.R. 
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3603 as reported by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Along with Florida, Louisiana, and 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico is a domestic pro- 
ducer of sugar. Our industry in Puerto 
Rico is suffering adverse circum- 
stances which would, if not alleviated, 
have a negative effect on an economy 
already suffering from the budget 
tightening and cutback scenario we 
are now experiencing in our island. 

The rejection of any fair and equita- 
ble sugar price support program would 
seriously aggravate the sugar portion 
of our local economy. 

We are experiencing an unemploy- 
ment rate of more than 20 percent in 
Puerto Rico and abandonment of this 
program would come at a time when 
our agricultural industry in Puerto 
Rico is starting to revive. The sugar in- 
dustry sector involves more than 
12,000 workers—in harvesting, in proc- 
essing, and in refineries. 

The government of Puerto Rico is 
sustaining this industry while at the 
same time moving toward the broad 
goal of agricultural self-sufficiency in 
other areas. 

I would strongly urge the Members 
of the House to consider the fact that 
removal of sugar price supports and 
the loan program, which the legisla- 
tion before us offers, would aggravate 
a troubled sugarcane industry and 
result in increasing unemployment. 

I urge the Members to adopt the 
title IX provisions of this legislation. 

Turning to another portion of the 
legislation, I would like to also endorse 
those provisions of the section dealing 
with food stamps. 

I commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Domes- 
tic Marketing, Consumer Relations 
and Nutrition, Mr. RICHMOND, for his 
laborious and effective hearings which 
have resulted in a general tightening 
and improvement of the food stamp 
program. 

The continuation of the food stamp 
program and the effect the program 
has in Puerto Rico has been the sub- 
ject of considerable debate and contro- 
versy within the Senate and House Ag- 
riculture Committees. 

I would like to remind the Members 
that as things now stand, Puerto Rico 
will suffer a sharp and exclusive re- 
duction in food stamp assistance. This 
will be so since Congress, by adopting 
the omnibus budget reconciliation bill, 
also voted for an agricultural provision 
that takes Puerto Rico out of the food 
stamp program by July 1 of next year. 

In its place, we are left with a “nu- 
tritional assistance block grant” which 
has been proferred to no other State 
or territory of the Union, with severe 
cutbacks in this program. 

They have told us that if you are a 
U.S. citizen living in Puerto Rico, you 
have to live with less nutritional as- 
sistance than if you lived in any other 
part of the United States. 
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I strongly opposed this exclusive and 
discriminatory treatment but we are 
moving ahead in Puerto Rico to come 
up with a new program to meet the 
nutritional needs of the more than 56 
percent of the population now receiv- 
ing food stamps. 

Any further cutbacks, which some 
circles are suggesting should be im- 
posed in this program, would add 
insult upon injury to the people of 
Puerto Rico who are proud of their 
citizenship. They should be voted 
down. 

Mr. Chairman, these are neither 
pleasant nor untroubled times. The 
country, and Puerto Rico, is confront- 
ed with a sometimes overwhelming 
massive array of problems—problems 
of high interest rates, of a lagging 
economy, and of budgetary cutbacks 
which will hurt all the citizens of the 
United States. 

And, while this may be a time of un- 
certainty, I am hopeful that the sense 
of the Congress on the issues before us 
today in the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1981 will be resolved with fairness, 
and with justice for people that are 
most in need of our help today. 

I urge the adoption of the House Ag- 
riculture’s reported bill as it pertains 
to sugar price supports and to continu- 
ance and modification of the Federal 
food stamp program. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, for 
a moment I would like to take a differ- 
ent view. At this time when we are 
concentrating on saving money, we 
have a tendency to be shortsighted. 
Let us examine this farm bill from the 
perspective of an insurance policy. Let 
us take a look at the agriculture bill as 
an insurance policy and ask ourselves 
some questions. 

If you had your most valuable asset, 
the thing that meant the biggest dif- 
ference to you in being able to survive 
on the world market, in being able to 
compete, in being able to have a fairly 
good balance of payments, would you 
say that a third of 1 percent of your 
budget was too much to spend to pre- 
serve that asset? 

I do not think so. If you were to look 
to the future and say that the ability 
of this Nation to survive lies primarily 
in its ability to produce food, would 
you say that spending one third of 1 
percent of your budget on an insur- 
ance policy was too much? I do not 
think you would. 

What has that insurance policy done 
for us up to now? Where do we stand 
in comparison with the rest of the 
world in our agricultural policy? The 
cost per person of our agricultural ef- 
forts in this country are the lowest in 
the world. 

In addition, the percentage of per- 
sonal income that is spent for food in 
the United States is next to the lowest 
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in the world. Only West Germans 
spend less. 

Where are we with respect to the in- 
crease in the cost of our food relative 
to the increase of food costs in the rest 
of the world? The United States is 
near the lowest. 

Where does dairy stand relative to 
the cost for all food? It has been run- 
ning considerably less than the cost 
for all food. Obviously, I am concerned 
that some want to destroy the dairy 
support program. This attack, I be- 
lieve, is unfounded. 

It was only yesterday that I rose to 
address this body and spoke in fayor 
of postponing the October dairy price 
adjustment until November 15. I did 
this somewhat reluctantly in view of 
the cost-price squeeze that many farm- 
ers today are facing, but with the rec- 
ognition that the American dairy 
farmer also wants to do his part to 
bring the economy under control. The 
dairy industry supports the passage of 
the bill we reported yesterday and this 
represented the second time in 6 
months that we have asked the farmer 
to make a large financial sacrifice—a 
50-cow dairy farmer has lost almost 
$10,000 in annual revenues. In less 
than 12 months what other large pro- 
ductive sector has done similarly? 

The dairy support program has a 
problem—a problem that the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer hopes we can solve in 
a reasonable manner without causing 
chaos. For that reason, I believe that 
it is important that we evaluate care- 
fully the purpose for and historical op- 
eration of the program. 

The support program has operated 
fairly well over the past 30 years. In 26 
of those years the market price has 
been above the support level. Since 
the beginning of the program the sup- 
port level has never been below 75 per- 
cent. In fact, the program has operat- 
ed so well that in the last 10 years con- 
sumers have saved $37 billion—the 
Consumer Price Index for dairy prod- 
ucts has been consistently lower than 
both the CPI for all food items and 
the general CPI. In 1980, for example, 
the CPI for all dairy products was 28 
points lower than the CPI for all foods 
and 19 points below the CPI for all 
items. Today it takes only half the 
amount of work to buy the same quart 
of milk that it took to buy it in 1950. 
Over the years, the net cost to the tax- 
payer has been relatively small for sta- 
bilizing the market and for guarantee- 
ing an adequate supply of milk to the 
consumer at a reasonable cost. 

The question on everyone’s mind is 
what has caused the large surplus that 
we have today. I contend that the 
problem was largely caused by a poor 
dairy support policy by the adminis- 
tration in the early 1970’s and an over- 
reaction by the succeeding administra- 
tion to the market chaos that fol- 
lowed. 
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In the early 1970’s the administra- 
tion increased by over 100 percent the 
imports of dairy products and lowered 
supports to their lowest level in 7 
years in response to increased retail 
prices. Domestic production of fluid 
milk sharply declined by over 5 billion 
pounds, as many farmers left business 
as production costs exceeded market 
returns. In response to this chaos, 
Congress mandated the minimum of 
80 rates in the upper teens, at a time 
when sharply increasing costs of pro- 
duction, coupled with soft agricultural 
prices, are squeezing cash flow and 
profits almost to the breaking point. 

Dairy earnings fell dramatically in 
1980 as milk prices did not keep up 
with increases in production expenses. 
According to the Springfield Farm 
Credit Bank's 1980 economic review of 
391 dairy farms in the Northeast, cash 
expenses rose 14 percent per cow, 
while cash receipts rose by only 8 per- 
cent per cow. The return on assets was 
5.3 percent and on equity 3.3 percent. 
This compares very poorly with the 
large corporate sector where the 
return on stockholders’ equity has 
been from 13 to 15 percent. The return 
to the large farm has never been 
higher than 7 percent—usually it has 
run below 5 percent. 

Dairy farmers are in a low-profit 
business, with tremendous invest- 


ments in land, buildings, cows, and ma- 
chinery. To continue to reduce sup- 
ports while costs of production contin- 
ue to climb is dangerous. 


I ask my colleagues to join me in 


passing a reasonable farm bill that 
provides a fair return to the farmer. 
Frankly, I am concerned about the 
future of the family farm and our abil- 
ity to produce food at reasonable 
prices. A number of national reports 
have been issued in recent months 
that draw attention to our need to 
produce more food in the percent of 
parity—the Carter administration 
jumped it to 83 percent for a short 
period of time. In analyzing the dairy 
support program in 1979, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office stated that “in 
short, 80 percent of parity offers price 
stability and will not cause any major 
changes in current conditions for 
dairy farmers.” Even the Congression- 
al Budget Office was wrong, dairy 
stocks have been building in recent 
months—the agricultural alternatives 
to dairying have not been good and in 
many areas farmers have shifted to 
dairying. In addition, the last adminis- 
tration imposed a grain embargo, 
which lowered feed costs to producers. 

History does show then that the 
dairy industry is very volatile. A low 
support program in the early 1970’s 
caused production to decline and con- 
sumer prices to increase. An overreac- 
tion by policymakers later helped to 
stimulate the supply unbalance we 
have today. 
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Obviously the dairy program must 
be handled like a ship and not a sports 
car. If the solution is too drastic, it 
will take years to correct, costing con- 
sumers millions to correct. If this body 
adopts a policy that allows dairy sup- 
ports to fall below 70 percent, the so- 
lution will be too great. Almost all ag- 
ricultural experts agree with me that 
the economic condition of agriculture 
is so fragile that we must not allow 
that to happen. 

The greatest problem plaguing all 
farmers today is that of trying to serv- 
ice a record-high debt loan at interest 
future. Those reports include “The 
Global 2000 Report to the President, 
the National Agricultural Lands 
Study,” and a publication entitled, 
“Agricultural—Food Policy Review: 
Perspectives for the 1980's.” Each of 
these reports indicates that both do- 
mestic and foreign demand for food 
will increase significantly by the turn 
of the century. Foreign demand is 
forecast to expand at a near record 2.5 
to 3 percent annually. Meeting this 
demand in foreign production alone 
would entail, it is said, expanding U.S. 
production at roughly 1% times the 
average of the postwar period to date. 

In completing, I would just say this. 
Let us again look at our farm bill as an 
insurance policy. This is not the time 
to change our insurance program, a 
program that has worked so well in 
providing an ample supply of food to 
the American consumer at a reasona- 
ble cost. It is not the time to eliminate 
that insurance program for it surely 
benefits us all. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. DORGAN). 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am concerned about the 
farm bill that has been written in the 
House committee. I am also concerned 
about the farm bill that was recently 
passed by the U.S. Senate. 

I’m concerned about the family 
farm. I come from a State that until 
this year has not allowed corporate 
farming: In other States when you 
look out your back door you see 
Farmer Coors Beer, Farmer Tennaco, 
Farmer Union Carbide; but in North 
Dakota you see Farmer Johnson, 
Farmer Larsen, Farmer Olsen, Farmer 
Christensen; and if you are in the 
German part of North Dakota you see 
Farmer Schmidt, Farmer Schmaltz. 
Those are the farmers that I care 
about, the family size farms. 

They plant something in the spring 
and hope that something comes up in 
the fall that they can harvest. Then 
they wonder whether, when it comes 
up in the fall, they will get a good har- 
vest and whether the price they get 
will be sufficient to allow them to pay 
their bills. The reason they must 
always wonder is that agricultural 
prices are subjected to very volatile 
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swings in the world market—tremen- 
dous highs and lows. 

Family size farming units have far 
too fragile an economic base to sustain 
themselves when they are subjected to 
these kind of market lows. That is why 
we have a farm program, 

Now, a farm program is not a hand- 
out. It is not a giveaway. It is not char- 
ity. A viable farm program consists of 
loan rates that provide some basic 
price support for that family size 
unit—support that gives the family 
farm a basic chance to make a go of it 
in the marketplace. That is all a farm 
program is. 

Now, why is it important? It is im- 
portant because farming is important 
in this country. Farming is not just a 
business. It is a way of life. That yard 
light out in the prairies in this country 
represents the economic blood vessels 
of a rural lifestyle that keeps those 
small towns together; so it is more 
than just a business. It is a way of life. 
It is something we ought to support. 
Again, we are not talking about a 
handout. We are talking about loan 
programs. That is a very important 
distinction to make. 

Farming contributes about $40 bil- 
lion to this country’s exports sales. It 
is the only thing that saves us given 
the balance-of-trade problems that we 
have in other areas. So farming is very 
important. 

Now, let us consider the problem 
that a farmer faces. According to the 
USDA, it costs about $5.20 to produce 
a bushel of wheat. If the farmer pro- 
duces that bushel of wheat today at a 
cost of $5.20, and takes it to the 
market he will get $3.60 a bushel for 
it. That does not make any sense. 

We need a farm program that guar- 
antees a reasonable price to the 
family-size farming units to allow 
those folks to have a chance to make 
it. 

One of the things that has distressed 
me in the several weeks that we have 
been discussing the farm bill is that I 
do not hear any real serious talk about 
what is necessary for that family 
farmer out there to make a go of it. I 
hear Mr. Stockman and Mr. Haig 
chanting about the budget and about 
the signals we send to the Soviets. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Stockman and Mr. 
Haig, in my opinion, have had a far 
greater influence on the farm bill in 
this Congress than has the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

I said on the floor the other day 
that I do not think Mr. Stockman 
would know the difference between a 
razorback hog and a pickup truck. I do 
not know what he is doing in the area 
of farm policy; but the fact is if you 
talk to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and really find out what is necessary 
for the family farmer to make a go of 
it in this country, you will find that 
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the farm bills we are discussing simply 
are not adequate. 

I hope that we are able to improve 
the farm bill on the floor of this 
House in the next few days, so that we 
have a loan rate that makes good 
sense for the family farmers. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman form Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are here today to consider the Na- 
tion’s farm policy for the next 4 years. 
Our debate and decisions will affect 
not only the farmers of our country, 
but every single American. Indeed, the 
legislation we are considering deals 
with perhaps the most basic of issues 
that confronts us here in Congress: 
The ability of the United States to 
supply itself and the world with ade- 
quate food and fiber. 

The United States has the most re- 
markable record of agricultural suc- 
cess in the world. No other nation can 
come close to achieving the productivi- 
ty level of America’s farmers. In just 
12 months, between 1978 and 1979, 
U.S. farmers increased their productiv- 
ity by 3 percent. At the same time, 
their counterparts in other developed 
market economies registered no gain 
at all. Since the 1950's, the productivi- 
ty of American agriculture has in- 
creased 75 percent. No other sector of 
our economy can show that kind of 
record. 

Further, American agriculture pro- 
vides our Nation’s consumers with the 
greatest supply and variety of food at 
the lowest cost of any nation on the 
face of the Earth. American consum- 
ers spend only 16 percent of their dis- 
posable income on food. Japanese con- 
sumers spend 25 percent and Soviet 
consumers, a whopping 45 percent. 

Why has American agriculture 
worked? Because of its highly decen- 
tralized structure. Most American 
farm units are small, family operated 
businesses. Unlike other businesses in 
which small size is a drawback, Ameri- 
can farmers have made it an advan- 
tage and produce large yields at low 
cost. They are, therefore, efficient, to 
the benefit of American consumers 
and consumers around the world who 
import our farm commodities. 

The success of American agriculture 
has not been through mere luck, but 
through hard work coupled with a 
carefully crafted program that pro- 
vides a minimal level of protection 
against the yearly fluctuations in 
farming caused by weather, prices, and 
other variables which farmers cannot 
control. Before the implementation of 
the basic farm program in the thirties, 
we could not depend on the type of 
bountiful production we now have 
grown to enjoy. Why? Because farm- 
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ers had no assurance that their invest- 
ments in productivity would not be 
lost because of factors which they 
could not predict. 

The farm program works on a 
market-oriented principle and does not 
resemble the heavily subsidized and 
protective farm programs in Europe 
and Japan. Unlike farmers in other 
nations, American producers do not 
rely on the Government program for 
guidance, but turn to the market for 
making their decisions. When the 
market is good, they sell. When it is 
not, they have the option to take out 
short term commodity loans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation so 
they can wait to sell at a time when 
they might cover their costs. Farmers 
pay interest on these loans at a rate of 
the cost of money to the Government. 
So they are not a subsidy since repay- 
ments plus interest are made, but a 
marketing tool to permit them operat- 
ing funds until the time at which they 
can afford to sell. 

Regrettably, the current economic 
situation has taken its toll on produc- 
ers as much as—if not more than—any 
other group in America. High input 
costs of fuel, fertilizer, and interest in 
the face of a depressed market have 
put farmers in the tightest squeeze in 
50 years. And these record-high inter- 
est rates are exacerbating their dilem- 
ma. It’s a normal practice in the farm 
sector to borrow each year to cover 
costs of planting with repayment 
planned for harvesttime. Couple that 
with the massive cost of land and 
equipment, and I am sure you can un- 
derstand why these interest rates are 
absolutely devastating to farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
now forecasting 1981 farm income to 
remain at the 1980 level, and 1980 
income was 40 percent below the 1979 
level. Adjusted for inflation, 1980 and 
1981 together are the worst two years 
for farm income since the Depression. 
I would ask my colleagues, has any 
other group of working Americans 
faced such a dramatic cut in their 
income? 

In spite of all the fears of consum- 
ers, farmers, as a group cannot effect 
price increases. They are too diffused 
and must sell to a limited number of 
buyers, so individual farmers do not 
have the ability to dictate to the mar- 
ketplace. I would remind my col- 
leagues who are afraid this bill will 
hurt consumers that if small family 
farms are forced out of business and 
replaced by large corporate farms, 
market manipulation would very likely 
force prices up. And I would tell my 
colleagues that that is a real threat, in 
fact, more and more farmers are being 
forced to liquidate every day. 

It is significant to note that farmers 
receive only 39 cents of each food 
dollar. The remainder comprises ship- 
ping, processing, and nonfarm labor 
costs. This is an important fact to bear 
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in mind when considering the value of 
arguments such as one in a recent 
Post editorial that criticized the re- 
duced acreage program as increasing 
the price of food. If the goal is to hold 
food prices down, I would suggest that 
it is sound policy to bolster the eco- 
nomic base of the family farmer. And, 
if we are looking for ways to hold 
prices down, I would urge my col- 
leagues to look at that other 61 cents 
of the food dollar. 


For these reasons, I support H.R. 
3603 which was reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee. It provides 
more realistic support prices for a 
number of commodities than its 
Senate counterpart, S. 884. For in- 
stance, H.R. 3603 provides a $4.20 per 
bushel target price for 1982 crop 
wheat, whereas S. 884 provides $4. 
Further, H.R. 3603 provides a $2.80 
per bushel target price for 1982 corn, 
whereas S. 884 provides $2.70. I would 
note that it costs an estimated $5.32 to 
produce a bushel of wheat and about 
$3.11 to produce a bushel of corn. 


I am not saying that H.R. 3603 is 
perfect; far from it. There are a good 
number of things that I would put in 
an ideal farm bill that are not includ- 
ed in H.R. 3603. And, because of budg- 
etary constraints, members of the Ag- 
riculture Committee will be offering 
an amendment to reduce the costs of 
the bill. I intend to offer some amend- 
ments myself as well in order to im- 
prove upon the committee bill, and I 
have seen a number of other amend- 
ments that would enhance the bill. Let 
me now turn briefly to two amend- 
ments I will be offering. 

First, the set-aside provision as cur- 
rently announced is doomed to failure. 
Quite simply, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made the set-aside announcement 
after a large number of Great Plains’ 
producers had planted their wheat. 
What incentive do they have to rip up 
planted acreage for which their invest- 
ment in seed, fuel, fertilizer, and time 
has already been made? To get the set- 
aside to work—and it must if wheat 
producers are to survive—it must be 
designed so that acreage will not 
simply be plowed under. I will be of- 
fering an amendment with Congress- 
man GLENN ENGLISH to make this set- 
aside workable. The amendment would 
permit producers to use set-aside acres 
for grazing and haying this crop year. 
Enactment of the amendment would 
encourage producers to set aside the 
required acres while enabling them to 
derive some productive use of those 
acres. 

Second, something has to be done to 
maximize agricultural exports. We cer- 
tainly have quantities of commodities 
to sell and importing nations appear 
willing to buy—but the financing for 
the sales simply does not seem to be 
available in adequate amounts. I will 
be offering an amendment to establish 
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a Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
volving fund for export market devel- 
opment and expansion. The fund will 
provide financing for short term com- 
mercial export sales of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts when it appears such credits will 
help develop export markets and 
expand existing markets. It should 
help our exports become more com- 
petitive in the face of subsidized sales 
of other exporting nations. And I 
would point out that competing na- 
tions—Canada, Argentina, and 
others—are making a concerted effort 
to maximize their own exports. By 
putting these parts of our export 
credit programs on a revolving fund 
basis, we should be able to enhance 
and stabilize our export promotion 
programs without adding dollars to 
the budget. 

The bill adopted by the Senate will 
not help farmers pull themselves out 
of the virtual depression with which 
they face. In fact, if we go along with 
such an inadequate approach, I am 
very concerned that, instead, we will 
see that  depression-like situation 
ripple into other sectors of the econo- 
my. I do not want to be a doomsayer, 
but I do want to remind my colleagues 
that our last depression began as 
America’s farmers went under. We 
should not run the risk of letting that 
happen again. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
today we begin debate on legislation 
that affects our Nation’s No. 1 indus- 
try, our Nation’s No. 1 employer, our 
Nation’s No. 1 exporter, and our Na- 
tion’s No. 1 inflation fighter—and that 
is the farm bill, the American farmer, 
all the things that I have just men- 
tioned. 

Agriculture is today, as it always has 
been, the foundation of the American 
economy. As we take up the 1981 farm 
bill, I would like to say a few words 
about the plight of the American 
farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer continues 
to face an uphill battle. Interest rates 
have gone through the ceiling. Costs 
of production are higher than ever; 
and prices paid to the farmer for his 
commodities are sitting at the same 
point they were 10 years ago. 

During the summer months as the 
President's economic recovery pro- 
gram took shape and became law, 
while many of our citizens clamored 
about losing their entitlements or a 
portion of their welfare payments, the 
Nation’s farmers were hard at work in 
the fields. Millions of acres were plant- 
ed. In my district of north Missouri, 
thousands of acres of corn and soy- 
beans were put into the ground. I 
might add that hundreds of those 
thousands of acres were planted under 
extreme difficulty. 

I know that many of my urban col- 
leagues are well aware of the hard- 
ships facing farmers. They know that 
our Nation’s farmers every year risk 
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more capital and hard work to weath- 
er, pests, and the economy than most 
Americans will even earn in 4 or 5 
years at 40 hours per week of work. In 
fact, if anyone thinks that the spirit of 
risk-taking and entrepreneurship is 
dead in America, they should look to 
the American farmer. 

To be sure, farmers do complain. 
They complain about the weather, 
they know there is not a whole lot 
that they can do about it. They com- 
plain about pests, but they do have 
the ability to eradicate most of these 
today with herbicides and pesticides. 
They complain about the economy, 
but what can they do about the econo- 
my? More than weather, the economy 
is more contrary and does not pass 
through like a summer thunderstorm 
to leave time to plant and sow again. 
No, the economy stays around, thwart- 
ing each move a farmer makes. 

It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that our 
economic problems are slowly destroy- 
ing the family farm. The farmer is 
just about out of options, and unless 
we get the economy moving again, the 
Government will limit farmers’ op- 
tions even further. 

The cost of farm production is sky- 
rocketing, increasing more quickly 
than farm income. Record interest 
rates are sapping the viability of the 
biggest, most efficient farms, let alone 
the smaller ones. Like the Federal 
Government, farmers, both large and 
small, have to borrow and they are 
overburdened with debt. The farmer 
goes into debt to continue his produc- 
tivity, to provide food and fiber not 
just for himself, but for 68 other 
people in the United States and 
around the world; yet even under 
these adverse conditions, I know that 
most American farmers continue to 
support the economic recovery pro- 
gram of President Reagan, and specifi- 
cally they are willing to share in some 
of the budget-cutting burdens; that is, 
if all Americans are going to do the 
same. Frankly, nonfarm sections of 
farm bills in recent history have ac- 
counted for more spending than farm 
sections of the bill. I think we must 
recognize that both farmers and con- 
sumers must share in this sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bare bones 
bill. The easiest thing I could do today 
would be to stand up and ask for more 
spending for farm programs; but that 
would be an exercise in futility. 

First of all, to create a Christmas 
tree out of this bill would surely bring 
on a veto by the President. Second, 
American farmers are smart enough to 
see through the sham of loading up an 
initial farm bill only to have it cut 
down at the White House. And third, 
it would not serve the best interests of 
the Nation as a whole. 


o 1430 


Because, if myself and other farm 
district colleagues were to call for 
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more spending on this farm bill, it 
would send a signal to all Members of 
Congress to load up on their particular 
bills, and clearly this is not the way to 
bring spending under control. 

Mr. Chairman, I am calling for re- 
straint among my colleagues based on 
the knowledge that American farmers 
are willing to make sacrifices today in 
the hopes of a better tomorrow; be- 
cause farmers are optimists or they 
would not be farming. Interest rates 
are a leading concern of farmers 
today. We hope to bring those interest 
rates down, and we must send the 
right signal to Wall Street and stay 
within the budgetary confines, a farm 
bill that meets the President’s recom- 
mendations and which I believe the 
American farmer is a step in the right 
direction. 

It will serve notice to special interest 
groups that what we do here in this 
bill is that Congress can control spend- 
ing. It will serve notice to the financial 
community that Congress is dedicated 
to reducing spending, and to the entire 
Nation that Congress is serious about 
bringing down the interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pay 
special note of praise to the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas. This is his first 
farm bill he is bringing to the floor of 
the House, and his first year as chair- 
man of our committee. I can say with 
all honesty that it has been a pleasure 
to work with him and put together a 
farm bill and work out, sometimes dis- 
agreements, sometimes compromises 
and other things to bring the farm bill 
to the floor. I think he should be con- 
gratulated. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. BOWEN). 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of our Committee on Agri- 
culture as well as the ranking minority 
member and all those Members on 
both sides of the aisle who have 
worked together in a bipartisan effort 
to develop a sound and comprehensive 
farm bill. 

With farm prices falling across the 
board and with American agricultural 
incomes falling, now more than ever 
we need to pass good farm legislation. 
American farmers are suffering severe- 
ly at the same time they are exporting 
$45 billion a year in products that gen- 
erate for the American people an agri- 
cultural trade surplus for this Nation 
of $27 billion, compared with a trade 
deficit by the nonagricultural sector of 
our country of $50 billion a year. 

American farmers have been among 
the most severely injured by high in- 
terest rates and double-digit inflation 
over the last several years. Real 
income for American farmers, for ex- 
ample, from 1978 to 1980 fell by 18.4 
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percent, while the average for the rest 
of our Nation fell by 5.6 percent. 

I am very pleased as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Cotton, Rice, and 
Sugar to present to the House legisla- 
tion which we on the Agriculture 
Committee believe will help stabilize 
prices for those commodities, provide 
fair and moderate prices for consum- 
ers, and a living income for producers 
of those commodities. I am especially 
pleased that the cotton, rice, and 
sugar industries of our Nation have ar- 
rived at nearly unified positions in 
support of this legislation. 

The cotton title of our farm bill 
simply extends the current market-ori- 
ented program with very few modifica- 
tions. The identical loan program 
which is now statute law is continued, 
and the target price will be adjusted to 
market conditions by being set at 120 
percent of the loan level. 

We hope that this program will con- 
tinue to avoid the mistakes of the 
early 1960's, when artificially high 
U.S. loan levels encouraged and in 
effect subsidized the production of for- 
eign cotton and resulted in the acquisi- 
tion by our own Government of mas- 
sive quantities of cotton when market 
prices fell below loan levels. 

The loan level of our bill is set in 
such a way as to provide an orderly 
marketing and financing mechanism 
for the cotton industry, while insuring 
at the same time that American cotton 
will stay competitive in world markets, 
and our target price system is designed 
as basic protection for farmers in the 
event of unreasonably low prices with- 
out interfering with marketing. We 
are very pleased that since 1973, when 
we first adopted the target price con- 
cept, we have had to make no deficien- 
cy payments to cotton producers. 

In the rice title of this bill we also 
continue the loan and target concept 
which has become the characteristic 
of most of our commodity programs, 
and we have achieved the goal we set 
for ourselves 5 years ago when we 
opened the production of rice to all 
farmers in America. This means that 
every rice farmer is free not only to 
plant rice but is eligible to receive any 
program benefits, such as participa- 
tion in the loan and target program. 
Thus, through the termination of al- 
lotments and marketing quotas, the 
double standard which has existed for 
years in the rice industry is ended. 

A very much needed addition to our 
farm legislation is being included in 
H.R. 3603 this year, and that is a pro- 
gram to insure that the sugar industry 
of our Nation will survive. This sec- 
tion, as amended, will cost not one 
U.S. tax dollar and will establish a 
simple, minimal, nonrecourse loan far 
below the cost of production for sugar, 
to provide a safety-net which will 
insure survival of our domestic indus- 
try and adequate supplies of sugar at 
stable prices for American consumers. 
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From 1934 through 1974, our Nation 
had a stable sugar market, which was 
reasonable both for consumers and 
producers, with the price of sugar sta- 
bilized at a variation of no greater 
than 6 cents a pound, except in only 2 
isolated years in that entire 40-year 
period, Unfortunately, since the termi- 
nation of that act in 1974, we have 
seen shocking price fluctuations be- 
cause our Nation has been used as a 
dumping ground for surplus foreign 
sugar from countries who protect their 
own producers with sugar programs 
and who dump their excess on the 


‘world market—largely in the United 


States—at whatever price they can 
obtain. 

The United States is the only sugar 
producer in the world which has no 
program to insure the survival of its 
domestic industry and the only sugar- 
producing nation which mandates no 
control over the importation of for- 
eign sugar. Because of the extreme 
volatility of the world sugar market— 
based as it is upon the dumping of 
each producing nation’s temporary 
surplus—since 1974 we have seen con- 
sumer sugar prices skyrocket as high 
as 63 cents a pound. Sadly, when the 
price received by sugar producers has 
fallen to catastrophically low levels, 
even 7 and 8 cents a pound, America’s 
consumers have not received conse- 
quent benefits. Instead, consumer 
prices tend to soar at the slightest in- 
crease in producer prices but are amaz- 
ingly sluggish in declining when farm 
prices are plummetting. Shockingly, 
there are even instances when the 
price received by farmers is falling at 
the same time the price of sugar prod- 
ucts to consumers is climbing. 

Eighty percent of the world’s pro- 
duction of sugar is consumed in the 
countries of production, and 5 percent 
is traded through special marketing 
agreements, but the remaining 15 per- 
cent is unloaded any place a market 
can be found at whatever price must 
be set to move it. In a Wall Street 
Journal article of September 22, the 
European Economic Community’s 
sugar subsidies are cited at the root of 
the recent drop in the price of sugar 
on the so-called world market during 
the past 3 months. The Common 
Market guarantees its growers about 
27 cents a pound for sugar—a level far 
above the modest 18 cents which this 
bill contains—but they are unloading 
their excess production abroad at 
prices which are driving our sugar pro- 
ducers into bankruptcy, thereby re- 
ducing American production, which is 
now at a level of about 55 percent of 
our national needs. 

While some of you may wonder why 
we should not simply throw the 
100,000 Americans employed in our do- 
mestic sugar industry out of work and 
buy all our sugar from abroad, the 
fact of world production is that Ameri- 
ca’s needs cannot be met by imports. 
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In fact, USDA recently reported that 
if there had been no domestic sugar 
industry during the most recent world- 
wide sugar shortage, the price of sugar 
would have been several hundred per- 
cent higher for America’s consumers. 

In short, there is no real world sugar 
market. There is only a highly volatile 
dumping ground where world short- 
ages in production result in extraordi- 
narily high prices for American con- 
sumers, and world surpluses drive 
sugar producers to bankruptcy, 
making us even more dependent upon 
unpredictable foreign sources. No 
sugar-producing nation subjects itself 
to the conditions which we do, and we 
should certainly not continue to do so. 

The sugar section which I strongly 
endorse—speaking as I do for a State 
which does not produce sugar commer- 
cially—has been passed by the Senate 
and endorsed by the administration. It 
is imminently fair to consumers, well 
below production costs for farmers, 
and a significant contribution to 
achieving economic stability for our 
Nation. I urge you to reject damaging 
amendments to this section and to 
support the position of your Agricul- 
ture Committee in passing a fair, 
sound, and balanced Agriculture and 
Food Act of 1981. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois (Mrs. 
MARTIN). 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of a very worthy 
provision of this legislation which will 
affect the food stamp program 
through the concept of “workfare.” 
Tucked away in the Food Stamp and 
Commodity Distribution Amendments 
of 1981 that are contained in title 8 of 
this bill, is a section providing the 
option for local political subdivisions 
to adopt a workfare program. I know 
from experience in my district in Illi- 
nois that workfare, if included in this 
legislation, will be a successful effort 
by the Congress to reduce fraud in 
public assistance programs and make 
them more effective for the people 
needing assistance. 

The Agriculture and Food Act, as 
currently written, directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit local gov- 
ernments to institute a workfare pro- 
gram whereby every member of a 
household who is able to work can be 
required to perform work for a local 
government in return for the public 
assistance received. Persons who are 
disabled, retired, under majority age, 
participating in some other work proj- 
ect, or responsible for an infant or an 
incapacitated person will not be re- 
quired to participate in the program. 
Workfare participants cannot displace 
other public employees, must be com- 
pensated consistent with others doing 
similar work and at least at the mini- 
mal wage, and cannot be required to 
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work in excess of 20 hours per week or 
in excess of the value of the assistance 
they are receiving. Also, the Secretary 
is required to approve all workfare 
programs and to provide 50 percent of 
the administrative costs and work-re- 
lated expenses of these programs. 

The object of this program is quite 
clear. It provides an opportunity for 
those people who are able to work to 
make a contribution to society in 
return for society’s assistance to them. 
This “working off your welfare” serves 
to rid the welfare rolls of those who 
are only seeking a freeload or a hand- 
out and choose to sacrifice their bene- 
fits if they cannot receive them work- 
free. This program is quite valuable to 
local governments which not only ben- 
efit from the lessened welfare rolls, 
but also benefit from the work per- 
formed in return for the public assist- 
ance. Most importantly, workfare 
helps to break the welfare syndrome 
that plagues our Government's efforts 
to effectively help those needing and 
deserving of public assistance. 

The Federal cost in covering 50 per- 
cent of the participation and adminis- 
trative expenses will be more than 
offset by the savings that will be 
achieved. It has often been charged 
that a workfare program is not cost ef- 
fective, that the expense of the pro- 
gram is greater than the savings in- 
curred. The committee report accom- 
panying this legislation correctly sum- 
marized this concern in citing the 
public testimony on the bill that em- 
phasized that the success of workfare 


projects depended upon community 
support and careful administration. 


Mr. Chairman, I know from the 
workfare programs that are already in 
operation in my district in Illinois that 
workfare works. It works because the 
community does support the program 
and the local governments are dedicat- 
ed to and capable of properly manag- 
ing the program, While GAO says that 
the savings of a workfare program 
more than pay for its funding, the ex- 
perience of workfare in my district 
offers an even better analysis of the 
success of these programs. 

Freeport Township, in northwestern 
Illinois, has a workfare program af- 
fecting recipients of township aid that 
had a cost-benefit ratio of 1:12 after 
just 2 months of operation. Rockford 
Township has begun a similar pro- 
gram with three basic goals: first, pro- 
vide community service work; second, 
salvage and improve the pride and 
self-confidence of recipients by allow- 
ing them to feel useful; and third, 
purging the rolls of those who don’t 
want to work. The Rockford Township 
supervisor has received letters of sup- 
port from the various divisions of local 
government that have been involved 
in the program. The Winnebago 
County Health Department reported 
that absenteeism and failure to show 
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has been minimal and that the work- 
fare employees have made a substan- 
tial contribution in numerous areas. 
The Rockford Park District reported 
that after just 1 month the grounds 
are in much better condition as a 
result of workfare and that they be- 
lieve the participants are benefiting 
from their exposure to the working so- 
ciety, making their eventual reentry to 
the work force easier. 

The Sanitary District of Rockford 
stated they did not become involved 
with CETA because of the inherent 
operational difficulties and the strong 
distaste for Government work pro- 
grams. The sanitary district, however, 
labeled workfare as successful beyond 
anyone's imagination. The Winnebago 
County Board stated, that instead of 
writing a letter of complaint on the 
workfare program, as they had origi- 
nally expected, they were writing a 
letter of commendation. 

This testimony has one very impor- 
tant message: workfare works. Not 
only is workfare good for the local 
governments, it is equally beneficial to 
the workfare participants. My con- 
stituents who work in the workfare 
program have credited it with allowing 
them to keep their pride and self- 
esteem when they had to ask for help. 

Not only does the experience in 
northern Illinois with workfare show 
that it can be administered effectively, 
the public support has also been out- 
standing. Few criticisms have been 
voiced about workfare, and the local 
support can best be summarized by an 
editorial aired by WROK, a radio sta- 
tion in Rockford, Ill., that I am sub- 
mitting at this time in the RECORD: 


It’s an idea that almost seems too logical 
to work when it’s put into actual practice. 
Instead of letting people collect welfare for 
nothing, require them to perform work for a 
public agency and earn whatever assistance 
they’re getting. 

This idea has been put into practice since 
last Spring in Rockford Township, and 
while the numbers involved aren't extraor- 
dinary, it appears to be working. Township 
supervisor Helvig Sorenson says about 180 
people are currently on the workfare pro- 
gram, doing custodial and clerical jobs at 
various government agencies such as the 
County Health Department, the park dis- 
trict, and the school board. Sorenson says 
that represents about fifty percent of the 
people on general assistance from the 
Township and he’s hoping to get it up to 
seventy-five percent. He feels there are 
about twenty-five percent who for one 
reason or another can't work. 

Each person on workfare gets the mini- 
mum wage of $3.35 an hour toward what- 
ever assistance they're receiving from the 
Township. The Township also has to pay 
for their transportation to and from the job 
and worker's compensation costs. Sorenson 
says that of the people on assistance, most 
are very willing to work, but he adds that 
there's no way of knowing how many people 
don't show up asking for assistance because 
they don't want to work. 

While it’s only been in existence for a few 
months, this is a program that appears to be 
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a tremendous success. Not only is the Town- 
ship pleased about it, but the people getting 
assistance also appear to appreciate the op- 
portunity to work, rather than get some- 
thing for nothing. It is limited, however. It 
does not extend to the people on public aid, 
This is where Congress can make some 
changes. The same type of program is being 
proposed in a bill co-sponsored by Rockford 
Congressman Lynn Martin. Again it would 
require all able-bodied public aid recipients 
to do some kind of work for various public 
agencies in order to get their welfare pay- 
ments. 

The system is not perfect and certainly is 
not a cure all for the welfare mess in this 
country. It's worked in Rockford Township, 
but it may not be so successful when the 
federal government gets its hands on it. Still 
we feel it’s worth a try on the federal level 
and we congratulate Township officials for 
making such a logical idea work. 


As the editorial states, workfare 
works on the township level and, even 
if it is not as successful on a national 
scale, it should be implemented as a 
Federal program to help resolve the 
welfare mess. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the ex- 
perience with workfare in my district 
has been successful and I believe that 
it will be equally successful at the Fed- 
eral level. I commend the members of 
the House Agriculture Committee for 
including workfare in the Agriculture 
and Food Act of 1981, and urge my col- 
leagues to support this provision of 
the bill. 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. HAGE- 
DORN). 


Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you for the opportunity to 
make some opening remarks as we pre- 
pare to consider the farm bill. 

H.R. 3603, as it was reported out of 
committee, is a bill that goes well 
beyond the budget restraints that 
were imposed upon it by the Budget 
Committee. As it was reported out of 
the Agriculture Committee, estimated 
commodity outlays under the bill will 
exceed the first concurrent budget res- 
olution for fiscal year 1982 by almost 
$1 billion and will total more than $5 
billion through fiscal year 1985. The 
dairy provisions in the committee bill 
will exceed its budget-spending target 
by over $600 million in fiscal year 
1982. 

The dairy provisions in H.R. 3603 
represent the lion’s share of outlays 
that exceed its budget target. During 
the reconciliation process, dairy provi- , 
sions similar to those in the committee 
bill were included to reduce spending. 
However, a savings of $450 million was 
claimed by forgoing the April 1 semi- 
annual price adjustment. Further sav- 
ings were achieved by forgoing the 
semiannual increase in fiscal year 
1982. Thus, savings were made that 
did not result in a substantive change 
in the law to reduce costs. These provi- 
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sions went into effect October 1. This 
body passed H.R. 4612, which would 
temporarily delay the increase in the 
dairy price support until November 15, 
1981. However, a companion measure 
in the Senate, S. 1697, was delayed be- 
cause a parliamentary objection was 
raised to prevent immediate consider- 
ation of the bill. Thus, the support 
level has been raised from $13.10 per 
hundredweight, to $13.56 per hundred- 
weight, or 75 percent parity, causing 
Government costs to increase at a rate 
estimated at $1 million per day. This 
action will send a confusing signal to 
dairy producers and end up increasing 
costs to the consumer. In all likeli- 
hood, the new farm bill will set the 
dairy price-support level below the 75- 
percent level and require a readjust- 
ment to permanent law. 

I am quite concerned about the pos- 
sible adverse effects these budget re- 
straints may impose on our farmers, 
ranchers, and dairymen. For several 
years, they have been caught in a cost- 
price squeeze. They are facing record- 
high interest rates, inflation which is 
driving up production costs and declin- 
ing farm income—all of which is 
beyond their control. Many are strug- 
gling just to keep their operations 
afloat. 

Mr. 
prime 


Chairman, agriculture is of 
importance to the economic 


well-being of this country. Each citi- 
zen in the United States has a stake in 
the farmer’s survival. 

Farming and the industries that sup- 
port it account for almost 25 percent 


of our gross national product. And, in 
some rural areas, almost all of the eco- 
nomic activity is generated by agricul- 
ture. 

As a representative from Minnesota, 
a highly agriculture-oriented State, I 
feel that agriculture is a national eco- 
nomic resource that Congress must 
assure is maintained at its full poten- 
tial. 

Nonetheless, if we are going to bring 
interest rates and inflation under con- 
trol and, in turn, improve the national 
economy, we will have to reduce Fed- 
eral spending to tolerable levels. As a 
part of the effort to reduce Federal 
expenditures and balance the budget, 
the Congress must pass a farm bill 
that will reduce outlays and still meet 
the specific needs of U.S. agriculture. 

I intend to support the dairy provi- 
sions in the block of the Bedell amend- 
ments which will be considered imme- 
diately after general debate. 

Those provisions include selling a 
minimum support level of milk not 
less than $13.10 per hundredweight 
for milk containing 3.67 percent of 
milk fat for fiscal year 1982. In fiscal 
year 1983, the price of milk would be 
supported at a level of not less than 
72.5 percent of parity, the current 
level we have now. For the remaining 
fiscal years 1984 and 1985, the price 
support shall not be supported at 75 
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percent of parity, except when the 
Secretary determines that net Govern- 
ment purchases of milk or milk prod- 
ucts exceeds 3.5 billion pounds of milk 
equivalent, then the support level may 
be adjusted to as low as 70 percent of 
parity. 

I believe these provisions will send 
dairy producers a strong signal to 
make adjustments to their dairy herds 
to bring production down to accepta- 
ble levels. I am also confident that 
these provisions will allow the dairy 
price support program to meet the 
budget constraints for fiscal year 1982, 
but also for the outyears. 

If we do not pass some provisions 
that will adequately adjust milk 
supply in relation to domestic and for- 
eign demand, I will personally take 
whatever action is required to rectify 
this situation. 

Regardless of how important the 
dairy industry is to our agricultural 
economy and, in turn, our national 
economy, there is no way that we can 
justify a price support program that 
encourages excessive supply in rela- 
tion to consumer demand. Dairy pro- 
ducers and the dairy industry must re- 
alize that some adjustments in the 
dairy support program are required to 
bring Government costs under control. 
Net Government outlays have in- 
creased sharply since 1979. For the 
1980-81 marketing year that ends 
today, net outlays will total almost $2 
billion and require CCC purchases of 
12.6 billion pounds of dairy products, 
both record levels. 

By the same token, it is extremely 
unfair to the dairy industry to com- 
pete with imported dairy products 
that are subsidized and sold in this 
country at reduced prices. A recent 
USDA study estimated that the 152.2 
million pounds of casein imported into 
the United States in 1980 displaced 
333 million pounds of nonfat dry milk 
which cost the U.S. Government $300 
million to purchase. CCC stocks of 
dairy products, particularly cheese 
and nonfat dry milk, are presently 
well above last year’s level. And while 
we are actively trying to promote 
export of dairy products, our export 
outlets are still limited. I think the 
time has come to take some positive 
action to correct this injustice to the 
dairy industry. 

Today, the Reagan administration 
announced that they will provide an 
additional 15 million tons of grain to 
the Soviet Union over the next year. 
This action is to be applauded. It will 
provide a needed boost to our grain ex- 
ports, which are currently only run- 
ning at a level of a year ago. With 
record corn and soybean crops now 
being harvested along with a record 
wheat crop reaped earlier this year, it 
is extremely important that we find 
all available outlets to expand our ex- 
ports and offset the negative balance 
of U.S. trade. 
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Concerning other farm programs, I 
fully endorse the continuation of the 
farmer-owned reserve. It has worked 
effectively in the past in that it has 
provided farmers a tool which allows 
them to remove grain from the market 
when prices are depressed, and allows 
them the opportunity to merchandise 
their product at a later time when 
prices recover to a more reasonable 
level. 

In addition, it is equally important 
that loan rates for wheat and feed 
grains are set at levels which accurate- 
ly reflect the cost of production for 
our most-efficient producers. 

Loan rates should provide a safety 
net that will guarantee that producers 
can at least recover their operating 
costs, which have been skyrocketing in 
recent years. However, we should 
resist pressure to raise loan rates to 
levels that will encourage marginal 
farmers to produce wheat and feed 
grains which ultimately end up being 
owned by CCC and the U.S. taxpayer. 

In closing, the House must take an 
approach that will result in farm pro- 
grams that provide some measure of 
stability and income protection for 
U.S. farmers. I believe that we can op- 
erate within the budget restrictions to 
develop appropriate modifications and 
improvements that will enhance the 
basic agricultural legislation that is 
now in place. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington, the majority whip (Mr. 
FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of H.R. 3603, 
as reported by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. H.R. 3603 will extend 
and update a number of important 
farm commodity programs; extend the 
food-for-peace provisions under Public 
Law 480; provide reauthorization for 
agricultural research, extension, and 
teaching programs; establish programs 
and policies to facilitate soil and water 
resource conservation efforts; extend 
agricultural credit programs, and last 
but not least, reauthorize the food 
stamp program. 

Due to budgetary restraints, the pro- 
grams and authorities included under 
H.R. 3603 do not provide all that I 
think necessary to insure the contin- 
ued stability and soundness of our ag- 
ricultural economy. Nevertheless, the 
bill is of vital importance to our Na- 
tion’s farmers, and I urge the House to 
approve it. 

Mr. Chairman, before I turn my at- 
tention to the provisions affecting 
wheat, soybeans, and feed grains, 
which are under the jurisdiction of my 
own subcommittee, I want to state for 
the record that the price and income 
protections provided by H.R. 3603 are, 
in the strictest sense, an invesment in 
the continuing ability of the farmers 
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of this Nation to meet the food and 
fiber needs of consumers at home and 
abroad. Despite arguments that may 
be made here on the floor of the 
House that these programs are unnec- 
essarily expensive, in my judgment, 
they are among the best and most pru- 
dent investments the American people 
could make. A productive agriculture 
is essential if we are to win our fight 
against inflation and the high interest 
rates which threaten our economy 
today. 

The price support programs in par- 
ticular have provided farmers with a 
degree of stability in uncertain mar- 
kets. This, in turn, has contributed 
hugely to what little economic stabili- 
ty exists in the United States today. 
One can only wonder what the infla- 
tionary consequences might have been 
if we had not had such an abundant 
crop this year. 


I believe the continuation of the 
target price programs is also terribly 
important because they provide the 
Secretary of Agriculture with an equi- 
table method of controlling produc- 
tion and Government costs during pe- 
riods of temporary surplus, while at 
the same time providing producers 
some protection from prices sliding far 
below the cost of production. 


Clearly we cannot provide total pro- 
tection to the agricultural economy, 
nor should we be expected to do so in 
an open-market system. However, if 
we are going to continue a system to 
provide abundant supplies of low-cost 
food and fiber to the consumers of 
this country and the world, then we 
also have a responsibility to those 
people who provide us with this abun- 
dance. 


Having said this, I would turn your 
attention to those provisions of H.R. 
3603 which apply to wheat, soybeans, 
and feed grains: 


WHEAT 


The bill increases the minimum loan 
rate from $3.20 to no less than $3.55 
per bushel in 1982. For the 1983-85 
crop years, the loan level would be ad- 
justed by the same percentage as the 
wheat target price. 

The bill increases the target price to 
$4.20 per bushel in 1982, compared to 
$3.81 per bushel in 1981, and annually 
adjusts the target price for the 1983- 
85 crop years to reflect changes in the 
per-acre cost of production, excluding 
land and management costs. However, 
a further provision gives the Depart- 
ment discretionary authority to use or 
suspend target prices when wheat car- 
ryover levels are less than 1 billion 
bushels. 


While the bill also continues set- 
aside and voluntary diversion author- 
ity through 1985, it requires the De- 
partment to make national program 
acreage and set-aside announcements 
no later than August 1. 
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SOYBEANS 

H.R. 3603 extends the soybean loan 
program for 4 years, basing the loan 
level on 75 percent of the average Chi- 
cago cash price for No. 1 Yellow Soy- 
beans for the preceding 5 years, ex- 
cluding the high and low years. How- 
ever, the minimum loan level for 1982 
cannot be set at less than $5.02 per 
bushel. The bill further provides that 
loan eligibility not be contingent upon 
a cross-compliance or set-aside require- 
ment. 

FEED GRAINS 

The minimum loan rate for corn is 
increased to $2.65 per bushel in 1982— 
from $2.40 per bushel in 198l—and is 
adjusted annually thereafter through 
1985 by the same percentage as the 
corn target price is adjusted. 

Target prices are increased from the 
1981 level of $2.40 to $2.90 per bushel 
in 1982 and are further adjusted each 
year, through 1985, to reflect changes 
in the per-acre cost of production, ex- 
cluding land and management costs. 
As with the wheat program, the De- 
partment is given discretionary au- 
thority to use or suspend target prices 
when corn carryover levels are less 
than 1.3 billion bushels. 

Finally, the bill sets loan rates for 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, and rye 
in relation to the corn loan rates, au- 
thorizes target price programs for corn 
and grain sorghum as well as for 
barley and oats if so designated by the 
Secretary; set-aside and voluntary di- 
version authority is continued through 
1985, however the Department is re- 
quired to make national program acre- 
age and set-aside announcements for 
corn no later than November 1. 


o 1445 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. RoB- 
ERTS). i 

Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate this opportuni- 
ty to make this statement in regard to 
the 1981 omnibus farm bill. 

I would like to commend my col- 
leagues on the Agriculture Committee 
for the long hours of work that have 
gone into H.R. 3603—work that has 
been difficult, to say the least. I would 
especially like to thank Chairman DE 
LA GARZA and our minority leader, 
BILL WaMpP LER, for their bipartisan ef- 
forts. 

I remember well the advice of the 
former Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, Bob Pogue, from Texas who 
always said it was not a question of 
passing the best possible farm bill, but 
the best farm bill possible; and that is 
certainly true today. 

I have the privilege of representing 
the 57-county big First District of 
Kansas. In normal crop years, we grow 
more wheat than any State. We are, in 
fact, livestock and grain country. We 
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are, in fact, rural and smalltown Amer- 
ica. 

Back in 1977, when the current farm 
bill was being considered, my predeces- 
sor, Keith Sebelius, offered these com- 
ments: 

Today, in my district and throughout the 
High Plains Wheat producing area, we are 
in the midst of a severe price, credit and 
cash flow crisis. The picture in wheat, feed 
grains and the livestock industries is bleak. 
If something is not done, we could experi- 
ence an agri-tragedy. 

Today, 4 years later, those words are 
prophetic. In 1977, 4.5 percent of our 
population made their living on farms. 
Today that figure is down to 2.6 per- 
cent. From 1975 to 1980, this Nation 
lost close to 182,000 farms. Two thou- 
sand farmers per week have gone out 
of business since 1960. Nonfarmers 
now own as much as 50 percent of the 
farmland. 

The 1977 farm bill—and all of the bi- 
partisan attempts to improve it and to 
press for administrative changes in 
policy—did not reverse this trend. The 
agri-tragedy is continuing. 

National farm income is down 39 
percent from 1979 levels. Farm income 
for 1980, last year, was $20 billion. But 
adjusted for inflation, net farm 
income dropped to below $10 billion, 
the lowest since 1934, the darkest year 
in the Great Depression. 

I have a price board posted in my 
office where we keep track of the daily 
wheat, corn, milo, and cattle markets 
in my hometown of Dodge City. In 
1973, 8 years ago, a Dodge City wheat 
producer could sell a bushel of wheat 
for $4.30. Today, that farmer would re- 
ceive $3.57 a bushel. Name me one in- 
dustry selling their product for 17 per- 
cent less than 8 years ago. 

We have been plagued in the High 
Plains with wheat and cattle prices 
below the cost of production for sever- 
al years in a row. Grain producers 
have survived by making up in yield 
what they lack in price and by increas- 
ing their debt load. This year, we had 
soaring interest rates, no price and no 
crop due to freeze damage and, of 
course those ever rising production 
costs. 

Among the 2,400 farms in Kansas 
State University’s Extension Farm 
Management Association, farm income 
was down 13.4 percent over last year. 
At the same time, farm expense rose 
almost 8 percent and net farm income 
plunged an astounding 66 percent. 

My colleagues, we are in trouble. We 
are losing diversified and established 
producers. It used to be that the cru- 
cial question in agriculture policy was 
where the next generation of farmers 
would come from. Today, it is how can 
the current generation hang on? 

Yet, against this backdrop of severe 
problems, we seem to be considering 
this farm bill as if it were wine and 
roses in farm country. 

Business Week magazine says: 
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Agriculture is a strong industry and that 
for the most part of this century, the gov- 
ernment has given the farmer special help 
at the expense of the consumer and the tax- 
payer. 

The Christian Science Monitor said: 

While widening rents continue to appear 
in the nation’s social safety net, Uncle Sam 
apparently will have little trouble providing 
a cushion for American farmers. 

The Washington Post recently head- 
lined a story, “Senators Till Sweeter 
Soil for Farm Programs.” 

I have news for these folks. Agricul- 
ture is sick and the illness is nation- 
wide. Continued high interest rates 
and low farm prices are not only hurt- 
ing established farmers and ranchers, 
but are also shutting down mainstreet 
in rural and smalltown America. If we 
do not see progress in getting interest 
rates down, inflation under control 
and price improvement, the situation 
is so serious it will impact the Presi- 
dent’s economic recovery program. 

Mr. Chairman, in this regard, this 
seems to be the year of the insect in 
Washington. We have in this body 
“Boll Weevils,” “Gypsy Moths,” and 
now even “Gold Bugs.” Hopefully, we 
will not discover a ““Medfly.” 

It would appear that the “Gypsy 
Moths” have informed the President 
they will not survive the winter unless 
they are spared further cuts in the 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, in Kansas and 
throughout farm country there lives 
an insect. He makes his living by work- 
ing in the ground. He lives in small 
colonies and for the most part is part 
of a social group. But, when threat- 
ened, the yellow jacket becomes ag- 
gressive and the worker will attack. 

During a recent tour of the 57 coun- 
ties of my district, and in talking with 
thousands of people at the Kansas 
State Fair, I find strong support for 
what President Reagan is trying to ac- 
complish. Some 70 percent of those 
who took the time to stop by our 
booth at the fair said they would sup- 
port additional spending cuts, includ- 
ing those made in the military budget. 

We know the greatest enemy of the 
farmer is inflation. The price of diesel 
fuel has risen 150 percent in 4 years. 
Fertilizer costs are up over 50 percent. 
Interest rates have doubled. According 
to a recent General Accounting Office 
report, 70 to 90 percent of the farmer's 
gross receipt go for direct production 
costs. 

The result has been a cost-price 
squeeze that had become a virtual 
bear hug. The farmer today is faced 
with a paradox of enormous irony. He 
is being asked to produce enough food 
and fiber for our own Nation and a 
troubled and hungry world and yet 
the price he received for his product is 
still below the cost of production. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, farmers and 
stockmen in my district stand firmly 
behind the President and goals of his 
economic recovery program. 
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They support the President in his ef- 
forts to cut the budget. Doubtlessly, 
we will make progress in fitting a size 
38 farm bill into a pair of size 34 jeans 
issued by the Office of Management 
and Budget. American farmers are 
quite willing to do their part to bal- 
ance the national budget. My message 
is that the effort to cut spending can 
play no favorites, no section of the 
country. Do not prod us “yellow jack- 
ets” with a stick. Our sting raises large 
welts and causes swelling. 

In this regard, I know some of my 
colleagues from urban areas will say it 
is not the business of government to 
keep farmers in business or to deny 
anyone the right to fail. I strongly 
agree. But, let us look at who is the 
real beneficiary of the farm bill. 

We forget that in this Nation a small 
portion of one’s take-home pay is 
going for food. This portion is smaller 
than anywhere in the world; some 15 
to 18 percent depending on an individ- 
ual’s income level. And, the farmer 
sees very little of that 15 percent. The 
farmer receives less return from a loaf 
of bread than the cost of the bread 
wrapper. 

Mr. Chairman, because the Ameri- 
can consumer spends only 15 percent 
of his income on food, that remaining 
income is invested in other areas of 
the economy. Citizens of other coun- 
tries pay up to 40 percent of their 
income for food. I ask, who is subsidiz- 
ing whom? 

If the present trend in agriculture is 
not changed, it will have ominous por- 
tents for the American consumer. It 
has been estimated that by the year 
2000 over half of our Nation’s food 
output will be produced by 50,000 or 
fewer farms. Let me point out, that in 
the State of Kansas alone, we now 
have 72,000 farmers. 

When farming is controlled in the 
style of large corporations, it will no 
longer be a traditional and proven way 
of life. Agriculture will be run strictly 
for a profit. When this happens, the 
American consumer will long for the 
days that farming was a way of life in- 
stead of being dominated by corpora- 
tions and super farms. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3603 had been 
characterized as being over budget and 
much too expensive. The charge has 
also been leveled, mostly in the urban 
press, that the farm program has not 
taken cuts. This is not the case. Major 
cuts have been made as a result of the 
first budget reconciliation act. 

Major cuts have been implemented 
in interest subsidies within the Farm- 
ers Home Administration programs. 
User fees have been imposed for Fed- 
eral grain inspection so that farmers 
bear the cost of inspection; inspection, 
I might add, that in my State is super- 
fluous. The tobacco farmer will now 
pay for the cost of inspecting tobacco. 
We have eliminated the disaster pro- 
gram which protected the farmer from 
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natural disasters. This program has 
been replaced by the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, which forces the 
farmer to bear the burden of insur- 
ance premiums. We have gone down 
this road despite the fact the FCIC 
program in not working well in the 
High Plains and may leave the farmer 
with no protection from natural disas- 
ter. Major cuts have been made in the 
REA program and, of course, the dairy 
program has received a cutback earlier 
this year. 

Mr. Chairman, we have cut pro- 
grams and, doubtlessly, we will under- 
go more cuts as this bill is considered. 
Most producers know that these cuts 
will have to be endured. They support 
the goal of the administration which 
is for the farmer to obtain a reasona- 
ble return from the marketplace 
within a market oriented farm policy. 
Let me stress, however, we are still 
picking up the pieces of shattered 
prices from the ill-advised Soviet grain 
embargo. Officials in the State De- 
partment still propose using farm ex- 
ports as a tool in foreign policy and we 
continue to import substandard food 
products in competition with Ameri- 
can farmers. Clearly, we cannot have 
it both ways. Farmers cannot stay in 
business with free enterprise policies 
on the production end and control on 
the market end. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of our contin- 
ued price, cash flow and credit prob- 
lems, it is my contention we need a 
reasonable increase in the loan rate 
for wheat and feed grains. H.R. 3603 
contains this modest increase. H.R. 
3603 contains target prices. I feel this 
provision is essential if we are to re- 
build American agriculture from the 
devastating impact of the Soviet grain 
embargo. The target price program 
will insure that the Reagan adminis- 
tration lives up to its word on expand- 
ed exports. It is insurance for the 
farmers that the State Department 
will not be meddling in the business of 
agricultural exports. If we sell the 
grain and the price improves, the 
target price deficiency payment will 
not be made. It is that simple. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmer-stockman 
in my district does not want special 
treatment. All he asks for is a fair 
shake. He does not want subsidies or 
protection, but only a fair and reason- 
able farm policy. I urge my colleagues 
to consider this farm bill with the un- 
derstanding that what is good for the 
farmer is also good for the consumer 
and in the best interest of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. STENHOLM). 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. 
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Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, for yielding to me, 
and I rise in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as we proceed with 
consideration of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1981, I think it is impor- 
tant that we all take time to consider 
the serious and severe circumstances 
facing our Nation’s farm sector today. 

America’s farmers have been hit 
hard by drought, inflated production 
cost, and high interest rates. They are 
now recovering from a year in which 
net farm income fell nearly 40 percent 
from the year before. The net farm 
income for 1980 was $19.9 billion, 39 
percent below 1979’s $32.7 billion, in 
constant dollars. 

Double-digit inflation, higher. inter- 
est rates, and increasing energy costs 
pushed total farm production ex- 
penses up 10 percent in 1980 to $130.7 
billion. 

In 1980, short-term interest in- 
creased 29 percent, fuel costs were up 
29 percent, fertilizer 27 percent, and 
real estate interest up 19 percent. 

Meanwhile, there was no way the 
American farmer could pass along his 
increase in the cost of production. The 
price of farm products has not even 
approached the level necessary to 
keep pace with the skyrocketing prices 
for essential farm inputs. 

Farm debt has reached record levels, 
and forecasters tell us that production 
expenses are expected to climb at a 
rate of 9 to 11 percent this year. 

With these gloomy facts in mind, I 
ask my colleagues: Can we really 
expect any sector of our economy to 
survive and continue to operate for 
much longer under these conditions? I 
can tell you that the farmers and agri- 
businessmen in my district answer this 
question with a resounding “No.” 

Yet, while .we recognize the prob- 
lems—and seem to be resolved that 
they will worsen before getting 
better—we are confronted with sugges- 
tions and choices that I believe are 
grossly absent of any real solutions or 
relief for the farmer. 

I am a realist. I know that current 
economic conditions dictate that we 
make some tough decisions. The 
public demands fiscal restraint, and 
the budget ax has become as much a 
part of the legislative process as the 
gavel. 

As a member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, I know well the diffi- 
culties we have all faced in making re- 
ductions where we hope the adverse 
impacts to human beings will be least, 


As a farmer, and as one who has lived, 
all my life in rural America, it has' 


been with a great deal of reluctance 
that I have agreed to many of the 
spending cuts reported by the Agricul- 
ture Committee this year. Neverthe- 
less, I have made these difficult 
choices in the belief that the health of 
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the overall economy would be better 
served. 

In looking for agricultural programs 
to trim, there comes a point where 
there is no longer any fat, and the 
only thing left to cut is the lean and 
the bone. Mr. Chairman, we have al- 
ready taken our pound of flesh, and I 
urge the Congress not to attempt to 
balance the budget by killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

The one bright spot in the U.S. over- 
seas trade picture is our export of 
$41.2 billion worth of farm products. 
This resulted in an agricultural trade 
surplus in 1980 of almost $23 billion, 
which was of significant benefit to our 
Nation’s balance of trade. Our agricul- 
tural exports have increased dramati- 
cally from the $7 billion figure in 1970, 
and further growth is still possible if 
we only recognize the importance of 
keeping American agriculture healthy. 

In the next few hours and days, deci- 
sions will be made that will affect the 
state of American agriculture for dec- 
ades to come. It is my sincere hope 
that compromises can be reached, and 
that a farm bill can be produced which 
truly serves the best interests of our 
Nation and its farmers. 

Over the years, Congress has recog- 
nized the importance of agriculture to 
our national economic security. For 
decades we have developed and sup- 
ported programs to stabilize agricul- 
ture and to encourage the develop- 
ment and strength of the family farm 
structure. 

It is this same attitude and responsi- 
ble treatment of agricultural policy 
that I will be looking for when I cast 
my vote on this legislation. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
the late Will Rogers once made a 
statement that I think will be very fit- 
ting for us to keep in mind as we get 
into the debate and eventual passage 
of the 1981 farm bill, He said: 

It ain't really people's ignorance that 
bothers me so much. It’s them knowing so 
much that ain't so, that’s the problem. 

Now, I submit that there are going 
to be three areas we are going to get 
into on the farm bill in which a lot of 
us are going to be talking about things 
that are just not so. One is in the area 
of the budget, that the farm bill is an 
expensive bill. When we look at the 
very real fact that the 1972 farm 
budget was $5.3 billion, we should re- 
member that the budget that we are 
passing this year is $4.5 billion. 

Now, I would defy any other agency 
of the Federal Government or any 
other proponent of a bill that will 
come before this House to say that 
they are living within those standards. 

Also, with regard to the fact that 
this particular bill is going to be over 
the 1982 budget, it is a fact that after 
we get through passing the amend- 
ments to be offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL), we will be 
within the budget. So any argument 
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that we will be outside the budget will 
not be factual. 

The second group of attacks we will 
have on the farm bill will come from 
those cheap-food advocates who have 
been present in this House since 1952 
and who refuse to recognize and ac- 
knowledge. that the American people 
are eating better on less percent of 
their income than the people of any 
other country in the world. If we con- 
tinue to contend that that is not a 
fact, I will suggest that those days are 
going to be numbered in which we will 
continue to enjoy the quality and 
quantity of food we now enjoy. 

The third attack on the bill is going 
to come in this House by those who 
still believe in the tooth fairy and be- 
lieve that there is a free world market 
and all we need to do is allow the 
American producers to produce and 
sell into that so-called free world 
market. 

If anyone tries to convince me that 
the Soviet Union is a free world 
market, that the People’s Republic of 
China is a free world market, that the 
Japanese market is a free world 
market, or that the European 
Common Market is a free world 
market, as defined by Americans, I 
will suggest that they offer that in 
proof as they come into the debate. 

We need to take a look at the mar- 
keting system of agriculture, a system 
that is once again allowing the U.S. 
farmer to sell his commodities to the 
Soviet Union below the cost of produc- 
tion, thus subsidizing the Soviet Union 
on grain sales that we need to make 
because of the productivity of the 
American farmers. 

Quite frankly, the bill that comes 
out of the Committee on Agriculture 
is not going to do anything to address 
the real problem—low farm income. Is 
it not interesting that the two pro- 
grams that have worked well for farm- 
ers and consumers, the dairy program 
and the peanut program, two pro- 
grams that have worked and that have 
provided a stable supply of good qual- 
ity milk and peanuts in the grocery 
store at a price that the average Amer- 
ican, even the poorest among us, can 
afford to buy, are coming under the 
greatest amount of attack and that 
has caused us to do something about 
them? 

Mr. Chairman, I quite frankly and 
honestly believe that we could do ir- 
reparable harm to the dairy program 
if we go any further than what the 
Agriculture Committee is now recom- 
mending, and that we have already 
done harm with what we have done 
trying to live within the budget. We 
on the Committee on Agriculture, 
those of us who believe in the value of 
the dairy program, believe that we 
should go no further. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
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gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. GUN- 
DERSON). 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, 
Mr. DE LA GARZA, and our hard-working 
ranking member, Mr. Wampter, for 
their tireless efforts in producing H.R. 
3603. It certainly goes without saying 
that the farmer is the backbone of 
America and, as such, deserves the 
support of the Congress and the ad- 
ministration in continuing their enor- 
mous contribution to the American 
economy. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, there 
are some Members of this body who 
do not understand the importance of 
the farmer’s contribution to our socie- 
ty and our economy and will seek 
every opportunity to make massive 
and disabling cuts in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s support of the American 
farmer. 

Equally unfortunate is the fact that 
we bring H.R. 3603 to the floor for 
consideration at a time when the 
shock of a Presidential request for ad- 
ditional reductions in Federal spend- 
ing is fresh in all of our minds. I am 
gravely concerned that the spirit of 
the moment may induce otherwise 
policy-conscious Members to follow 
the whims of a few whose proposals 
would destroy American agriculture as 
we now know it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no disputing 
the fact that H.R. 3603 in its present 
form exceeds the budgetary limita- 
tions we set for the agriculture func- 
tion in May. Accordingly, cuts must be 
made. It is most important, however, 
that these revisions be equitably dis- 
tributed among the various commod- 
ities and programs contained in H.R. 
3603. 

This certainly has not occurred in 
the Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
posed changes in H.R. 3603. Target 
prices for wheat increase from their 
current level of $3.10 to $4, target 
prices for corn increase from their cur- 
rent level of $2.40 to $2.70, and target 
prices for rice increase from their cur- 
rent level of $10.68 to $10.73. Yet dairy 
price supports will be maintained at 
$12.80 per hundredweight of 3.5 milk. 

It is essential to note that these revi- 
sions are proposed despite the fact 
that estimated outlays on wheat will 
exceed estimated outlays on dairy by 
over $500 million in fiscal year 1982, 
according to the administration’s fig- 
ures; we have a bumper corn crop that 
should drive prices down and not up; 
and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is expected to accumulate a sur- 
plus of rice this year. 

I am, therefore, concerned that the 
dairy program has been singled out for 
inequitable cuts to reach the limita- 
tions as set by the first budget resolu- 
tion. Accordingly, I rise today to warn 
my colleagues of the dangers of adopt- 
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ing the administration's proposal on 

the dairy program that will be offered 

by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
THE HISTORY OF THE DAIRY PROGRAM 

The dairy price support program was 
created in 1949 to guarantee an ade- 
quate supply of dairy products to the 
American consumer at a reasonable 
price and to insure the dairy producer 
a reasonable price for his product. The 
goals of the dairy program, then, are 
to stabilize milk price and balance 
supply and demand for dairy products. 

During the 32-year history of the 
program, the support level has never 
been set below 75 percent of parity. 

If production exceeds consumption, 
the Federal Government will offer to 
remove the surplus from the market 
at the support price established for 
the product. Under normal circum- 
stances, this excess production returns 
to the market during the year at times 
of inadequate production. Net pro- 
gram costs average $283 million per 
year. 

HOW DID THE CURRENT CCC SURPLUS OCCUR? 

Since 1979, the CCC has had a sur- 
plus of dairy products in storage since 
production has exceeded consumption. 
There are several contributing factors 
to this surplus. 

First of all, the market prices for 
beef, cull cows, and corn have all been 
low. Low beef and cull cow prices dis- 
courage dairy farmers from raising 
cattle, a natural alternative to dairy 
farming, and encourage them to con- 
tinue to milk cows they would other- 
wise cull. Low corn prices encourage 
farmers to feed their dairy herds 
more. The result of these three 
market factors is a greater production 
of milk. 

Second, American foreign policy has 
discouraged exports of American dairy 
products. We may have lifted the Rus- 
sian grain embargo but we still have a 
butter embargo in effect against the 
Soviets. This, of course, compounds 
the problem of increased production. 

Third, imports of foreign dairy prod- 
ucts and dairy substitutes such as 
casein impact upon our surplus of do- 
mestic dairy products. The importing 
of these foreign products directly dis- 
places domestic dairy products in 
many cases, thereby increasing the 
cost of the dairy price support pro- 
gram to the Federal Government. 

Fourth, consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts has decreased. A sluggish econo- 
my has encouraged the American con- 
sumer to try alternatives and imita- 
tion products. 

In short, the current CCC surplus 
can be traced to factors other than the 
price support program itself. 

ACTION HAS ALREADY BEEN TAKEN THIS YEAR 

In an effort to reduce Federal out- 
lays on the dairy program, the Con- 
gress has already acted twice this year. 

In March the Congress eliminated 
the April adjustment in dairy price 
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supports that saved $190 million in 
outlays in fiscal year 1981. 

Then, in reconciliation, the level of 
support was decreased from the cur- 
rent 80 percent to 75 percent of parity. 
This move is expected to save at least 
$381 million in fiscal year 1982 alone 
and almost $6 billion over the next 5 
fiscal years. 

Thus, since the beginning of 1981, 
the dairy program has received $571 
million in cuts. It is noteworthy to 
point out that H.R. 3603 will cut an 
additional $100 million in outlays as it 
is presently written, since it forgoes 
the April 1, 1982, adjustment in dairy 
price supports. 

Accordingly, the dairy program has 
already saved $671 million in outlays 
in fiscal years 1981 and 1982. This 
should be more than an adequate 
signal to America’s dairy farmers to 
limit their production. 

While further cuts will undoubtedly 
be suggested to bring H.R. 3603 within 
the limitation of the first budget reso- 
lution, we should not overreact to the 
current imbalance between the supply 
and demand in dairy products. 

There are those who would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to set the dairy price support level 
lower than 70 percent of parity if the 
Secretary, in his sole discretion, esti- 
mates that net removals by the CCC 
will exceed $250 million in the next 
marketing year. This proposal would 
result in a 48-percent reduction in the 
dairy program in fiscal year 1982 and 
an average loss in income of $9,021 per 
dairy farmer annually. 

Mr. Chairman, the American dairy 
farmer is willing to take his share of 
reductions in Federal spending; how- 
ever, at a time when other commod- 
ities receive no cuts whatsoever, it is 
patently inequitable to expect one seg- 
ment of the American farm communi- 
ty to have their program cut in half. 

UNREASONABLE ACTION WILL BRING DRAMATIC 

RESULTS 

If we do not exercise reason in our 
consideration of the dairy title of H.R. 
3603, many young and beginning farm- 
ers who are presently barely making a 
living as dairy farmers in these times 
of high interest rates and soaring costs 
of production will be forced out of 
business. Who, then, will replace the 
older dairy farmers when they retire? 
This problem will confront us in the 
very near future as the average age of 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer is now 55 
years old. 

If many of America’s dairy farmers 
are forced out of business, within a 
few short years production will de- 
crease below consumer demand and 
otherwise stable prices for dairy prod- 
ucts will increase dramatically. 

The effect on the American con- 
sumer will be great. There are those 
who would argue that a price support 
program artificially increases con- 
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sumer prices. Statistics indicate that 
this has not happened in the dairy 
program. 

Between 1967 and 1980, the Con- 
sumer Price Index for all food prod- 
ucts increased from a base of 100 to 
162.4. During the same period of time, 
the index for dairy products rose from 
a base of 100 to 132.7—only one-half 
the rate for all food products com- 
bined. And it should be pointed out 
that the majority of the increase in 
dairy prices came in the mid-1970’s 
when an attempt was made to lower 
dairy price supports and consumer 
prices soared until supports again sta- 
bilized the market. 

Clearly, the dairy price support pro- 
gram has accomplished its goal of sta- 
bilizing consumer prices for dairy 
products and, at the same time, it has 
insured the dairy farmer a reasonable 
price for his production. 

As such, when we review the dairy 
program in the farm bill in the near 
future, we should exercise reason, not 
reckless abandon, in making alter- 
ations to a program that has worked 
so well in the past. 
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Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, in 2 
minutes it is kind of tough, but I do 
want to say first of all that I want to 
thank the chairman of the committee 
and the ranking member. I had the 
privilege of serving on the Agriculture 
Committee under Chairman Pogue 
and under Chairman FoLEY. I regret I 
have not had the opportunity under 
Chairman DE LA Garza. But it is inter- 
esting for me personally to note so 
many of my good friends in this House 
over the years are from the agricul- 
ture States, in spite of so many basic 
differences we may have. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out is has been said on 
the floor several times in the last week 
or two that I have fought and defeat- 
ed a sugar bill. I have never defeated a 
sugar bill in the House. The House of 
Representatives, twice in the last 7 
years, by substantial majorities, voted 
down a sugar bill. They are going to 
have the opportunity to make it three 
times in this next week or so. 

I would like to read a very brief 
statement: 

There is an inflationary steamroller that 
is balling towards the floor of the House 
that is about to flatten the American con- 
sumer and make a mockery of our efforts to 
contro! inflation. 

That is a quote spoken about the 
sugar program by one who is now rec- 
ognized as the leading budget person 
in this country, David Stockman. He 
made that statement in 1978. I do not 
know anything that he has said in 
recent days to refute that statement. 

I would also like to point out that 
one of the difficult things for me, and 
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I think for the majority of the Mem- 
bers in this House, is that we have 
gone through an agonizing period over 
the last several months of cutting pro- 
grams for the elderly, cutting pro- 
grams for students, cutting mass 
transportation, cutting jobs, eliminat- 
ing programs that have been really 
needed, coming down to school 
lunches, and I will not go through 
that again, but the administration, as 
it said, ended up with catsup on its 
face, and attempts to really make the 
program devastatingly weak, and 
having done all of this, when we now 
talk of instituting a new sugar pro- 
gram that has been rejected just 2 
years ago by this Congress, I just do 
not think it is going to stand up. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Nebraska (Mrs. SMITH) who 
serves as the ranking Republican 
member of the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 3603, 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1981. 
May I join in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee, the ranking mi- 
nority member, and all other members 
of this committee. As I pointed out in 
House debate on the agriculture ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal 1982, na- 
tional farm income declined by 25 per- 
cent in 1980. This in itself is disturbing 
news and should wave a red flag to 
lawmakers, but let me add some infor- 
mation that has become available 
since that time. 

The hard fact is that American 
farmers today are in deep economic 
trouble. The record crops we are har- 
vesting this year have already driven 
prices down to levels which are far 
below the costs of production. 

The USDA, on September 2, revised 
its farm income estimates—downward. 
The Department advised us that be- 
cause of continued weakness in farm 
prices, net farm income would be $20 
to $24 billion in 1981. Keep in mind 
that net farm income in 1980, a year 
that was 25 percent below 1979, only 
reached $20 billion. 

According to the Monday, Septem- 
ber 28 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, wheat was selling on the cash 
market at the end of last week in 
Kansas City for 25% cents a bushel 
below a year earlier. Corn was down 74 
cents. Soybeans were $1.34% lower 
than a year ago. Sugar was down 21.7 
cents, 

According to these figures, wheat 
farmers face a cash market which is 
down 6 percent from a year ago. Corn 
is off 22 percent; soybeans, off 18 per- 
cent; sugar, off 57 percent; cotton, off 
28 percent. 

Mr Chairman, It is perfectly obvious 
that prices on this scale mean sharply 
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lower income for farmers during a 
period in which production costs of all 
kinds continue to climb and interest 
rates remain at disastrous levels. 

What about 1982? Does the situation 
look better for the near future? Not 
from what we can tell. Feed grain pro- 
duction is up 22 percent: soybeans, up 
15 percent. All wheat is forecast at a 
record 2.75 billion bushels—16 percent 
more than last year. Cotton will in- 
crease 39 percent and all tobacco pro- 
duction is up 11 percent from last 
year. When production goes up, prices 
go down. This is not to mention large 
carryovers from last year, a gloomy 
livestock feeding outlook, outrageous 
interest rates, and a stronger dollar 
and weak world economy tempering 
export demand. 

It used to be that if grain prices 
were not good we could feed it to live- 
stock as an alternative. But livestock 
prices, too, are below the cost of pro- 
duction. In Nebraska it costs $74 a 
hundred to get steers to 1,100 pounds. 
But the price on the Omaha market is 
only $66-$67. Hog prices are about $5 
per hundredweight below production 
costs. 

A commodities report which I re- 
ceived last week from my State of Ne- 
braska started out by saying, “Corn 
futures hit contract lows in every 
month today,” which says something 
about the weakness in the corn 
market. 

What does this all mean in human 
terms? It means that farmers are 
facing 3 years of financial loss that 
may very well force many out of busi- 
ness. Producers in my district have 
helplessly watched cash prices at their 
local elevators drop from season highs, 
barely covering the costs of produc- 
tion, to their current levels—in many 
cases $1 below early July prices. 

But we must also understand that if 
agriculture is permitted to continue 
sliding into depression, farmers will 
not be the only victims. In the long 
run, a depressed agriculture is the 
worst kind of bad news for consumers, 
because a depressed agriculture loses 
the ability to give consumers what 
they need most—an ample and stable 
food and fiber supply at reasonable 
prices. 

The effects of a poor agricultural 
economy, besides those felt by produc- 
ers and consumers, are those felt by 
smalltown rural America. Businessmen 
and women already punished by high 
interest rates rely on a strong agricul- 
ture for their livelihood, too. I just re- 
ceived a call informing me that two 
farm machinery dealerships have gone 
out of business. Main Street is really 
hurting and the prospects for continu- 
ation of some services and products 
look dim. 

Take some time to consider that the 
difference between the House commit- 
tee version and the Senate version 
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amounts to about $700 million for 
commodity price support and loan 
costs in 1982. I cannot justify that re- 
duction in light of the agricultural 
economy and because of inconsisten- 
cies, such as our planned $850 million 
donation to the World Bank in 1982. 

I plan to offer an amendment insti- 
tuting immediate entry of 1981 crop 
feed grains into a farmer-held reserve. 
This will allow excess stock to be 
taken off the market and give farmers 
marketing operations that will help 
during this time of depressed prices. 

I ask your support of this amend- 
ment and urge you to oppose all 
amendments that would weaken com- 
modity prices. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. AKAKA). 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to commend 
my good friend, Mr. DE LA GARZA, on 
his work on the 1981 farm bill. As 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, he has labored long and hard over 
this bill. Farming has always been, 
and remains today, a major economic 
base for this Nation. For this reason, 
the 1981 farm bill deserves every 
Member's support. 

One commodity in this bill that has 
received considerable attention is 


sugar. Mr. Chairman, most of us in 
this Chamber have never seen a sugar 
beet or a stalk of sugarcane. Fewer 
still understand the care and attention 
required to bring a crop of beet or 
cane to harvest. Yet every day sugar 
appears on our kitchen table and in 


our food and drink. Sugar is a staple 
of life; it is clear that the Nation's con- 
sumers deserve a viable domestic 
sugar-producing industry that will 
assure them adequate supplies at fair 
and equitable prices. 

During consideration of this bill, an 
amendment will be offered to strike 
the nonrecourse loan provision for 
sugar from the farm bill. This 
amendment is being promoted by the 
interests of large foreign-owned and 
foreign-operated sugar refineries 
which process sugar imported from 
countries in South America, Europe, 
and South Africa. 

Although the foreign interests pro- 
moting this amendment would like us 
to believe that the consumer will bene- 
fit if the loan program for sugar is 
eliminated, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Mr. Chairman, the 
consumers of our Nation should not 
believe this myth for 1 minute. Con- 
sumers now pay more for imported 
sugar because the special interests 
promoting foreign-owned and foreign- 
processed sugar have nothing but 
their own financial gain in mind. 

The Northeast is an area which has 
long been dominated by imported 
sugar. Foreign sugar pours in through 
our eastern ports and saturates the 
shelves of supermarkets in the North- 
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east. This study, “Sugar Market Sta- 
tistics," prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, conclusively demon- 
strates that consumers in the North- 
east pay 2.6 cents per pound more for 
this foreign sugar than do consumers 
in other sections of the country. Some- 
where between the time that this for- 
eign sugar enters our ports at prices 
well below the price of our domestical- 
ly produced sugar and the time the 
sugar appears on the shelf, the price 
jumps to a level that is 2.6 cents above 
our own domestic sugar. And all that 
extra cost ends up as profit for foreign 


` producers. 


At the same time that this foreign 
sugar is adding to our food bills, it is 
taking jobs and income away from our 
own farmers. There is nothing that 
foreign sugar producers would rather 
see than the defeat of the sugar loan 
program. If that occurs, they will 
flood the domestic market with their 
cheap, subsidized sugar, forcing the 
100,000 Americans who are directly 
employed in sugar production out of 
work. It is a simple reality that our do- 
mestic industry does not stand a 
chance in the face of massive imports 
of subsidized foreign sugar if this loan 
program for sugar is not adopted. 

Just today, Ambassadors from seven 
nations in South America have written 
a formal letter of protest to Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig. These na- 
tions—all dependent on their ability to 
dump their excess production of sugar 
on our domestic market—have com- 
plained to our Government that con- 
gressional approval of the sugar provi- 
sions of the farm bill will “adversely 
affect their economies and contribute 
to unrest or violence.” 

As a Member of the U.S. Congress, I 
object to being threatened by a gang 
of South American nations. Further- 
more, the case made by these nations 
has little bearing on the facts of sugar. 
What these South American Ambassa- 
dors refuse to admit publicly is that 
their real enemy is not congressional 
approval of a U.S. sugar loan program. 
Their real enemy is wealthy nations 
like those which belong to the Euro- 
pean Common Market, for Common 
Market nations dump sugar onto the 
U.S. and world markets at prices well 
below, the cost of production. Every- 
one knows that lesser developed coun- 
tries simply cannot afford the massive 
subsidies that Common Market na- 
tions provide to their sugar growers. 

In recognition of the special need of 
lesser developed countries to have 
access to foreign markets such as 
those offered by the United States, 
our Nation had adopted a trade policy 
called the generalized system of pref- 
erences or the GSP. What the GSP 
does is very simple: It waives duty re- 
quirements for the lesser developed 
nations and allows them duty-free ex- 
ports to the United States. Certainly, 
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this gives them an advantage in inter- 
national trade. 

In fact, all but one of these nations 
named in the Post article qualify 
under the GSP program for duty-free 
export of sugar to the United States. 
It is ludicrous for this gang of South 
American nations—nations which al- 
ready receive preferential treatment 
for their export of sugar to the United 
States—to threaten the Congress of 
the United States. Surely these na- 
tions cannot, in any good faith, argue 
that protection of our domestic sugar 
industry will contribute to “growing 
unrest or violence” in their own coun- 
tries—certainly, they cannot make 
that claim with a straight face. 

To bow to the implied threats of 
these South American nations will not 
save the South American nations from 
any more violence or unrest. Succumb- 
ing to their threats will, however, seri- 
ously weaken one of American’s essen- 
tial farm industries—the sugar beet 
and sugarcane industries—in addition 
to creating an unemployment rate of 
35 percent of one of my islands in 
Hawaii. If that will not create unrest, I 
do not know what will. 

If these South American nations are 
really interested in protecting the eco- 
nomic interests of their sugar indus- 
try, then their course of action is 
really a very simple one: They should 
join Australia and Brazil in their pro- 
test of the Common Market’s dumping 
of over 5.3 million tons of subsidized 
sugar on world markets—a practice 
routinely carried out by Common 
Market countries. 

Mr, Chairman, for 40 years, from 
1934 to 1974, we maintained a viable 
domestic sugar industry under the 
terms of the Sugar Act. It is only since 
the expiration of the Sugar Act in 
1974 that prices have fluctuated 
wildly. In 1974 alone, the price for 
sugar increased from 8 to 64 cents per 
pound. By 1977, the price declined to 7 
cents per pound. In 1980, because of 
the absence of a domestic sugar pro- 
gram, the price rose to 40 cents per 
pound before plummeting to a low of 
11 cents in August of this year. 

It is only in the absence of a domes- 
tic program that we have experienced 
this price roller coaster. The consumer 
is not happy riding this roller coaster, 
and neither is the farmer. What both 
the consumer and the farmer need is a 
domestic sugar loan program that will 
maintain a viable domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing industry and thereby assure 
adequate supplies at stable prices for 
American consumers. This can only be 
achieved under a loan program as pro- 
vided in the farm bill. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in opposing the Peyser amendment. 
The choice is clear. A vote against the 
Peyser amendment is a vote against 
foreign-owned and foreign-operated 
sugar refineries which in no way bene- 
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fit this Nation or its consumers. A vote 
for the sugar loan program in the 
farm bill is a vote to support American 
farm products—products which are a 
better deal for the consumers of our 
Nation and the 100,000 workers who 
are employed in this important domes- 
tic industry. 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Montana (Mr. MAR- 
LENEE). 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
congratulate the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member for their hard 
work in the Agriculture Committee. 

The agricultural industy is willing to 
shoulder its share of responsibility in 
correcting an economy that has been 
shattered by 25 years of policies lad- 
dened with regulations and Govern- 
ment spending that have driven inter- 
est rates and inflation to alltime 
highs. 

It is for this very reason we must 
proceed with extreme caution. For if 
we act with haste, we will surely doom 
a generation of farmers to bankruptcy. 

We are writing this bill at the worst 
possible time. Interest is at an alltime 
high and farmers are hit harder than 
any other segment of our economy by 
this one factor. 

Interest paid by farmers in 1980 was 
around $16.5 billion. It is projected 
that in 1981 farmers will have to pay 
over $120 billion in interest charges. 

We are writing a bill at a time when 
every viable agricultural program of 
the past has been curtailed. There is a 
mood, by those who have seen their 
favorite programs slashed, a mood to 
cut every farm program and then go 
home and campaign that they did 
something about consumer prices and 
that they did, in fact, cut the budget. 

We are, in effect, writing a farm bill 
under duress. I submit to this assem- 
bly that it is ludicrous to write a farm 
bill under these conditions, a bill that 
will be binding for 4 years. 

We all hope that the present eco- 
nomic conditions cease, but why sell 
our farmers into bondage by binding 
them to today’s conditions. We must 
defeat any amendments that are de- 
signed to decrease farmers income. If 
not, we have no choice but to make 
this a 1-year bill. 

Net farm income in 1980 fell to ap- 
proximately $20 billion, down sharply 
from 1978, down 27 percent, and 1979, 
down 39 percent. When this $20 billion 
is adjusted for inflation, farmers re- 
ceived less in income than they have 
at any time since 1934—less income 
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than any time since 1934. I want you 
all to just think about that for a 
second. The major industry in Amer- 
ica, the industry that has done more 
to assure that our balance of trade 
does not become even more dismal, the 
most productive industry in America, 
the most productive agricultural 
sector in the world, the people that 
place food and drink on your table; 
they are living on 1934 income. This 
cannot go on. 

We cannot talk agriculture and eco- 
nomics without statistics. Economists, 
those practitioners of the dismal sci- 
ence, have sharpened their pencils and 
have predicted ruin for agriculture. 
Adjusted net farm income has never 
been below $10 billion for 2 years in a 
row since 1936. The way things are 
shaping up, 1982 could be the third 
consecutive year below the $10 billion 
figure. According to Data Resources, 
Inc.— 

Spendable income (receipts minus expend- 
itures) portrays an even more depressing de- 
scription of the farm sector difficulties. 

To find comparable levels we must 
again go back in history more than 30 
years. 

August of 1981 is an indication of 
the health of American agriculture. 
This month showed the sharpest de- 
cline in crop prices in 17 months. It 
was the first time since June 1980 that 
prices fell below the level of a year 
earlier. The USDA report predicts 
1981 net farm income will be around 
$22 billion, $2 billion more than 1980 
at best. Two billion more in income 
sounds like a lot to many people. But 
let us look at the expense side of the 
ledger. In 1980 fuel went up 29 per- 
cent, fertilizer up 27 percent, short- 
term interest 29 percent, real estate in- 
terest 19 percent, and taxes 6 percent. 
I need not tell you of the increase in 
overall interest rates. A 1-percent in- 
crease in interest rates translates into 
a decline of farm income of about 10 
percent. It does not take long to shove 
American agriculture into the red with 
costs skyrocketing and prices declin- 
ing. 

Debt—it now appears to be an Amer- 
ican pastime with the Government the 
major player in the game. Yet, how 
are agricultural producers to survive 
in this cost-price squeeze except to sell 
out—and to whom at such interest 
rates—or to borrow. Total farm debt in 
1978 was $136.1 billion; 1979, $157.9 
billion; and 1980, a figure of $174.5 bil- 
lion was reached. 

What has American agriculture done 
through this midst of hard times. Pro- 
duced like never before. Record wheat 
crops, record corn crops, and one of 
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the best export years ever is in the 
making. All this to bring to Americans 
the lowest priced food in the world. 


What are we doing to this industry 
today? It is comparable to a disease 
that attacks wheat in my home State. 
While it stands tall and firm, the inner 
kernel of grain is being slowly eaten 
away, undetected by most people. 
Come harvest, the grain powders and 
the crop is ruined. No income pro- 
duced, no food grown. The action un- 
folding on this bill is similar. We are 
slowly eating away at the productive 
heart of America. Undetected by many 
Americans, little understood—the pro- 
ductive potential, the stabilizing influ- 
ence, American productivity will be 
sapped—today with the results not to 
be apparent until 1982 and beyond. 
The challenge we face today is no easy 
task; we are writing a 4-year economic 
health program under an economy 
beset by ills. Let us not provide a cure 
that results in the death of a patient. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to join my colleagues in compli- 
menting our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA 
Garza). I believe that in the almost 
yearlong debate now surrounding the 
development of this farm bill our 
chairman has set an example of dili- 
gence, fairness, and openness in letting 
all of us have our due input into the 
development of this bill. 


Agriculture today in the United 
States is, to quote an article that ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Register, a 
“sorry story.” The editor of the 
Bayard, Iowa, newspaper, the Bayard 
News, Mr. Ken Robinson, said in a 
recent newspaper headline that “sell- 
ing price is below cost.” And he point- 
ed out that the average price of grow- 
ing corn this year in the United States 
is about $3.11 a bushel, but that the 
price that farmers are receiving near 
Bayard today is about $2.21 a bushel. 


Earlier this year, Mr. Robinson 
pointed out that corn in central Iowa 
was selling for about $3.16 a bushel. As 
I said, today it is $2.21 a bushel, a drop 
of 95 cents a bushel just since the first 
of the year. 


Soybeans, he goes on to point out, 
this September is $1.18 a bushel less 
than it was in January, and yet inter- 
est rates are up, fuel costs are up, fer- 
tilizer is up, land is up, hogs and cattle 
are selling at the same prices this year 
that they did last year. 
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including land ... 


1978 and 1979 final: 1980 preliminary; 1981. projected 


SELLING PRICE BELOW COST 

The above chart showing the cost of pro- 
ducing crops in America was released re- 
cently by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. To go along with this statistic, 
we did some checking with the Mid-Iowa 
Cooperative to see just what has happened 
to prices since Reaganomics has taken over 
in this country. 

On January 20, 1981, corn was quoted at 
$3.15 a bushel. It closed Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 15, at $2.32 a bushel. 

Beans were quoted at $7.26 a bushel on 
January 20 and Tuesday the quote was 
$6.08. 

Remember, during the last two harvest 
seasons grain prices have advanced but 
there is no indication that this will happen 
this year. 

If you want to see something even worse, 
go back to the day after election, November 
5, 1980. On that day corn was quoted at 
$3.16 a bushel and beans were bringing 
$6.62. 

It’s not hard to figure. If your corn makes 
120 bushels to the acre, you have lost $100 
an acre in eight months. 


In our dairy sector, parity at the be- 
ginning of this new marketing year 
will be at the lowest ratio that it has 
been since 1949 for our dairy farmers. 
Net income of farmers in 1979 was $33 
billion. In 1980, it dropped to $20 bil- 
lion. It is forecast this year to also be 
around $20 billion. For last year and 
this year, the net income for farmers 
will be at the lowest level in 45 years. 

Now I tell this to my urban friends 
and colleagues, and they say, “Well, 
how can that be? If it is that bad, how 
can farmers continue to exist?” 

Well, the answer is simply this: 
Farmers continue to invade their 
equity to pay their operating ex- 
penses. In other words, they are bor- 
rowing more and more money. 

And what has been the response of 
this administration? Raise the interest 
rates in Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, phase out the storage facility 
loans at a time when many farmers 
still have their 1980 crops in their bins 
and they need to take this crop out of 
the field and to store it so that they 
can sell it later on at prices that they 
want. Now they are pulling the rug 
out by taking away the storage facility 
loans. We need to open the reserve 
this fall. The administration, on more 
than one occasion this year, indicated 
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U.S. CROP PRODUCTION COSTS 
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that they were going to open the re- 
serve for corn this fall so that farmers 
could take corn out of the fields and 
put it right into the reserve. 
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To this date they still have not an- 
nounced it. 

Today I call upon the administration 
to open up that reserve now for our 
corn farmers, to help them bolster 
their prices so they can put the corn 
right into the reserve out of the field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN) 
has expired. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to point out that the administra- 
tion put an embargo on butter that 
has held by CCC. We can sell grain to 
the Soviet Union, but now we cannot 
sell butter. What kind of sense does 
that make? 

One last thing. The longer I am here 
in this body, the longer I serve on the 
House Agriculture Committee, the 
more convinced I am that we must 
stop giving our grain away overseas. 
We should now establish an export 
grain bank of the type envisioned by 
our colleague from Oregon. We are in 
fact the OPEC of wheat and corn and 
we should begin demanding more for 
what we sell abroad. 

Today I understand that we have 
told the Soviet Union that they can 
buy up to 23 million metric tons this 
fiscal year. That will be a record pur- 
chase for the Soviet Union, and guess 
what? They are going to get it at bar- 
gain basement prices. The Soviet 
Union will be buying our corn and our 
wheat from our farmers at below the 
cost or production. What kind of 
signal does this send to the Soviet 
Union by our Secretary of State when 
we are selling our grain to the Soviet 
Union below the cost of the produc- 
tion at the same time that the Presi- 
dent wants to build more bombers, 
MX missiles and a thousand more 
cruise missiles? 

I only make this plea to my urban 
colleagues and to Dave Stockman and 


Ronald Reagan: Please, let us begin 
using some good, old-fashioned com- 
monsense in dealing with American 
agriculture. 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. EMERSON). 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in general support of H.R. 3603. 
As we all know, this farm bill has been 
scheduled and rescheduled several 
times during the last few days. The 
lack of a clear schedule prevents us 
from being as well focused as we 
should be on this very important sub- 
ject. 


A general farm bill only comes up 
every 4 years and our Nation's farmers 
who represent the most productive 
element of the producing sector of our 
economy deserve our undivided atten- 
tion. While H.R. 3603 has imperfec- 
tions and inadequacies, it is not an un- 
reasonable document on which debate 
and amendment may proceed. 

Uncertainty in agricultural policy 
causes greater uncertainty among pro- 
ducers—often with adverse economic 
consequences, and I am concerned 
that the scheduling of this very impor- 
tant bill has not been given the priori- 
ty it deserves on our national agenda. 

The 1981 farm bill basically author- 
izes or reauthorizes major farm pro- 
grams for the next 4 years. It extends 
basic loan programs, target price, and 
farmer held reserve programs for 
major commodities. 

The bill also provides farmers addi- 
tional income protection against em- 
bargoes, which is of vital importance. 

Through all these provisions, the 
central aim is to provide stability in 
the marketplace and a fair return to 
our producers. This stability, and the 
return in profit to our producers, has 
been shattered recently by high inter- 
est rates and high inflation, which 
drives up the farmers’ cost of produc- 
tion and eats up what would normally 
be their profits. So this bill must also 
be read in the context of what we are 
also, otherwise, trying to do to reduce 
inflation and high interest rates. 

I speak personally for a diverse agri- 
cultural district in Missouri, bordered 
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on the east by over 300 miles of Missis- 
sippi river frontage, and on the west 
by the Ozark Mountains. We run from 
the north near St. Louis all the way 
south to Arkansas. It is a rich and fer- 
tile agricultural area. Diversity is 
shown from dairy and livestock and 
feed grain production in the north to 
rice, cotton, and soybeans in my south- 
ern delta area. We abound also in 
apples, peaches, and timber. My dis- 
trict’s No, 1 industry raised last year 
over 225,000 bales of cotton, 15 million 
bushels of wheat and 26 million bush- 
els of soybeans, and that was in a 
drought stricken year. 

This production is made possible by 
hard-working, risk-taking farmers, 
who are often at the mercy of ele- 
ments beyond their control; and, 
sometimes at the mercy of elements, 
such as selective embargoes, that 
could be controlled by political proc- 
esses but in far too many cases have 
not been. 

Our abundant farm production 
allows the United States to export 
two-thirds of its rice, half of its soy- 
beans, three-fifths of its cotton, and 
more than a third of its corn. This 
kind of production assures reasonable 
food prices in this country. 

Our exports help make it possible 
for U.S. consumers to pay far less for 
food than people in any other country 
in the world. Without exports, acreage 
would have to be greatly reduced. On 
the average we spend less than 16 per- 
cent of our disposable income on food 
stuffs. 


In contrast, people in some coun- 
tries—including certain Western 
democracies—pay 30, 40, 50, percent of 
their disposable income for daily sus- 
tenance. This incredible food factory 
manned by the American farmer pro- 
duces enough food and fiber to feed 
and clothe himself and 68 other 
people. 

As well as providing food and fiber 
to the American consumer at bargain 
prices, the American farmer exported 
$40 billion of farm products in 1980 
while we imported $80 billion in for- 
eign oil. 

The American farmer covered one- 
half the tab of imported oil. It is my 
belief that Congress and the American 
people have an obligation to support 
legislation that will provide stability 
and keep this great American agricul- 
tural machine productive and vibrant. 
The agricultural community and we 
on the Agriculture Committee are 
sometimes accused of being very paro- 
chial, having parochial interest, but 
let me remind my colleagues that 
these “parochial interests” add up to 
one of the most productive economic 
machines this world has ever seen, and 
I as one who represents a producing 
area, would appeal to all my col- 
leagues, equally, across the board, to 
give agriculture a fair hearing as we 
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commence the deliberations on this 
farm bill. 

I thank my colleagues for their at- 
tention at this time, and urge their 
careful consideration and objective 
evaluation in the days ahead. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time on 
this side, but before yielding back my 
time, I want to take this opportunity 
to commend and congratulate the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, my friend and colleague from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA), and all of the 
subcommittee chairmen, and all of the 
ranking members and indeed, the 
entire membership of the Committee 
on Agriculture for their efforts in 
bringing this bill to the floor such that 
it addresses farmers’ concerns and 
meets the constraints of the first con- 
current budget resolution with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the outyears. 

I think this has truly been a biparti- 
san effort and while it may not offer 
as much as some of us would like, it 
does I think indeed perhaps more than 
I thought we could when we began to 
write this bill and certainly when we 
started hearings on the bill earlier in 
this year. 

I hope all members of the committee 
will listen carefully in a very consider- 
ate way as the various amendments 
are presented and debated because 
indeed, Mr. Chairman, it is important 
that we pass a bill that will preserve 
and protect this great enterprise of 
American agriculture, and having no 


further requests for time I yield back 
the balance of my time. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House, Budget and Ag- 
riculture Committees, I would like to 
compliment the chairman, Mr. DE LA 
Garza for his tireless efforts through- 
out the reconciliation process and the 
markup of the farm bill to meet the 
budget guidelines enacted by the 
House. In that vein, I want to urge all 
my colleagues to support the Bedell 
amendment which will be offered 
shortly after H.R. 3603 is brought to 
the floor. This crucial amendment 
which enjoys the support of the com- 
mittee will bring the farm bill into line 
with the spending limits imposed in 
the first concurrent budget resolution 
providing for a reduction of $983 mil- 
lion. It must be adopted to abide by 
budget constraints and to avert a po- 
tential Presidential veto. 

The Bedell amendment will bring 
the farm bill under budget in a 
manner that tries to protect vitally im- 
portant farm programs to the extent 
possible given the restrictions imposed 
by Gramm-Latta. It is a balanced and 
carefully thought out approach that 
represents the best effort of the House 
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Agriculture Committee. It is by no 
means a generous bill. It provides bare 
minimum support for our Nation's 
farmers. It is a compromise—but one 
that seeks to meet the realities of a 
Nation’s budget, economy, and agricul- 
ture. 

I intend to offer to the bill four 
amendments which I would also like to 
briefly describe for you. The first 
would increase the licensing fees 
charged to dealers in perishable com- 
modity under the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act. This law pro- 
vides a mechanism for policing the 
fast-paced commodity brokerage in- 
dustry. It establishes standards of 
business conduct and enjoys the over- 
whelming support of the agricultural 
industry. The entire program is fi- 
nanced by licensing fees charged to 
merchants, dealers, and brokers. This 
fee, however, has not been increased 
in many years. Consequently, current 
fees are inadequate to meet the pro- 
gram costs. Despite the fact that fees 
are set at the maximum allowable 
rate, the program will experience a 
$300,000 deficit in fiscal year 1981. My 
amendment to raise these fees was 
passed by the Senate. I urge your sup- 
port for it when I offer it here in the 
House. 

The second amendment I will offer 
was also adopted by the Senate, albeit 
in a slightly different form. It would 
express the sense of Congress that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should use, to 
the maximum possible extent, existing 
authority to pursue a more aggressive 
export policy. The Secretary has been 
authorized to establish international 
trade offices, interim credit revolving 
funds, market development programs 
for value-added and processed foods, 
and cooperator programs for foreign 
exporters. This amendment would en- 
courage him to take full advantage of 
these authorities. It would also 
strengthen the Department’s hand in 
negotiations with Japan and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community to ease 
import restrictions on American agri- 
culture products. 


My amendment differs slightly from 
that adopted by the Senate in that it 
expands upon the recommendations to 
the Secretary regarding his negotia- 
tions with Japan to include discussions 
concerning lettuce and other specialty 
crop exports. The Salinas Valley, 
which I represent, accounts for 42 per- 
cent of all the acreage committed to 
lettuce in the entire State of Califor- 
nia. The significance of this fact be- 
comes apparent when you realize that 
over 72 percent of all the lettuce 
grown in the United States comes 
from California. The annual field 
value alone of this single crop in the 
Salinas Valley exceeds $200 million. 

While there is a tremendous demand 
in Japan for California lettuce, grow- 
ers and shippers are quite reluctant to 
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export it because of uncertainty as to 
whether it will be accepted by Japa- 
nese officials as suitable for their mar- 
kets. Japan’s pest tolerance levels do 
not comport with the USDA's stand- 
ards for the issuance of phytosanitary 
certificates. These certificates certify 
that the particular product does not 
exceed acceptable levels of plant pests. 
It is necessary for the Secretary to ne- 
gotiate with the Japanese toward the 
adoption of mutually acceptable 
standards so that exporters may be as- 
sured of entrance to Japan’s markets. 
My amendment urges the Secretary to 
undertake such negotiations with 
regard to lettuce and other specialty 
crops. 

The third amendment I intend to 
offer would give the Secretary addi- 
tional discretionary authority to ap- 
prove long-term leases entered into by 
recipients of Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loans and third parties, when 
such leases are necessary to insure the 
continuation of services for which the 
original loan was extended. A particu- 
lar problem in my district has pointed 
out the need for this additional au- 
thority. I would urge my colleagues to 
support this measure as well. 

Finally, my fourth amendment will 
be offered as an adjunct to a proposed 
amendment to give the Secretary 
broad new powers to deal with ex- 
traordinary emergencies resulting 
from plant pest infestations that 
threaten the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry. Under this new authority, 
the Secretary would.be empowered to 
“destroy or otherwise dispose of” any 
product infested or believed to be in- 
fested by a dangerous plant pest. My 
amendment would give the Secretary 
the authority to provide compensation 
to growers in instances where he exer- 
cises this power. Compensation would 
be discretionary and would only be ex- 
ercised by the Secretary when neces- 
sary to avoid serious injustice. My 
amendment parallels the authority 
the Secretary has regarding animal 
diseases infestations, with the excep- 
tion being that under my amendment 
compensation would be discretionary 
while in the animal disease situation, 
compensation is required. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RICHMOND), the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that handles food stamps. 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman, 
why am I here? Why am I a member 
of the Agriculture Committee? Why 
am I supporting this bill? Well, I am 
the only urban member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, as you know. 

On the other hand, many of you 
probably do not know that I have been 
farming for 25 years, so I have had a 
good opportunity to understand both 
farming and the lives of the poor 
people whom I represent in Brooklyn. 
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I represent the third poorest district 
in the State of New York. 

I am a liberal. I represent consum- 
ers, but I am 100 percent behind this 
farm bill. I think our chairman has 
done an outstanding job in keeping us 
all together. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WamMPLER) has been wonderful. 

The ranking minority member of my 
committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. COLEMAN) has been out- 
standing in working together on a bi- 
partisan bill. Everyone of the supports 
that we have prescribed in our bill is 
sound and fair and gives the farmers 
an opportunity to try to make a living. 

I just came back from Japan. 
Japan’s agriculture is in total disarray. 
As good as they are in industry, that is 
how bad they are in agriculture. You 
come back to this country and you re- 
alize that the one area in the United 
States that is outstanding, outstand- 
ing in the entire world, is the agricul- 
ture sector. There we have the tech- 
nology. There we have the knowledge 
and there we have people with an in- 
terest in productivity, people willing to 
work. 

Now, for us here in Congress to do 
anything to hurt the farmers, force 
the farmers to sell their land frequent- 
ly for much more money than they 
could possibly make growing crops, I 
think would be a great mistake. That 
is why I am for the farm bill. That is 
why I want to support sugar. I want to 
support tobacco. I want to support 
rice, cotton, every one of these other 
commodities, because if we do not sup- 
port them, you can bet your bottom 
dollar the farmer just will not stay in 
business. 

I do not smoke and I do not use 
sugar, but many Americans do smoke 
and many Americans do use sugar. Do 
we Americans want to have an OPEC 
of tobacco? Do we want to have an 
OPEC of sugar? We have seen what 
happened when we did not support 
sugar just recently. Sugar went to 50 
cents a pound. 

Do we also realize that we Ameri- 
cans just cannot afford to import 
those products that we can grow in 
this country? We need the jobs. We 
need the foreign exchange. 

Let us all work together on a farm 
bill and let us remember that in that 
farm bill we have a first-class food 
stamp bill. We have taken a cut of 15 
percent on food stamps against the 
present food stamp program. We have 
tightened every phase of the food 
stamp program. We have gotten bipar- 
tisan support on the food stamp bill. 

Let us remember that we have a 
wonderful farm bill. We have a good 
honest, clean, food stamp bill. Give us 
a chance to put both these bills to- 
gether and get them working. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. WEAVER). 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a way to increase farm income and 
not cost the Treasury or the American 
consumer a single penny. We could 
make as much as $20 billion more for 
our grain sold overseas if we followed 
the law of commodities and set the 
minimum price for overseas grain. 

Now, I have an amendment that I 
will offer to the farm bill, the grain 
export bank, that would give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the discretion to 
set minimum prices for our grain sales 
overseas. It will not affect the domes- 
tic price. The domestic price would 
remain free, but the wealthiest na- 
tions in the world, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, Germany, and OPEC nations 
who buy our grain would simply pay 
what is a fair and reasonable price. 
This is not gouging them. It is getting 
a reasonable price so that our farmers 
can stay in business. 

How much longer are we going to go 
on giving our grain away and letting 
our farmers go bankrupt? When are 
we going to wake up and set this mini- 
mum price so we can realize the true 
value of our grain that we sell to for- 
eign customers? 

Now, the USDA Bulletin No. 167, 
“Changes in the International Grain 
Trade in the 1980's,” says that it is 
feasible—read this and vote for the 
Weaver grain export bank amendment 
so we can put*our farmers in business 
again. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. DASCHLE). 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a tremendous amount of admira- 
tion for the chairman this year. He 
had done an admirable job under very 
difficult circumstances and certainly 
the same can be said for the ranking 
member; but I rise in opposition to 
this bill as a member of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee. I rise because we 
consider this bill at a time when our 
operating costs this year alone have 
increased 14 percent. 

The USDA has estimated the cost of 
production for wheat this year will be 
$5.32 a bushel; for corn, $3.11 a bushel, 
and yet this bill locks in loan rates, 
and I might add market rates, at $3.55 
a bushel for wheat and $2.65 for corn. 
After passage, we will have reached 
one of the lowest levels of parity in 
American history. Wheat will be set at 
50 percent of parity, corn at 54 per- 
cent. 

Efforts will be made to bring this bill 
down to levels even below that passed 
by the Agriculture Committee. When 
the Senate lowered the target price of 
wheat from the $4.20 level in the 
Senate Agriculture Committee-passed 
bill to a $4 level, it is estimated that it 
saved $173 million in Federal outlays. 
That is not the whole story, however. 
The 20 cents reduction in the wheat 
target price also cost us $2 billion in 
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farm income and $1.5 billion in trade 
revenue. We would be much better off 
with an additional $2 billion in farm 
income and $1.5 billion in trade reve- 
nue than with the small savings in 
Federal outlays. 

In South Dakota, just an increase of 
10 cents a bushel will increase income 
in our State by more than $20 million. 
Just when they need it the most, just 
when we are expecting interest rates 
to level off at some 18 percent, just 
when costs of production figures are 
going up even further, we see this agri- 
cultural budget as one of the lowest of 
any agricultural budgets ever passed 
in the U.S. Congress. In 1981 it is ex- 
pected to be four-tenths of 1 percent. 
That compares to 1.26 percent as late 
as 1979. 

The impact of this legislation could 
be disastrous, A way of life will one 
day die if policies such as these contin- 
ue. Just during the last 2 years alone, 
this country has lost more than 
450,000 farm residents and now we es- 
timate that the farm population is 
only 2.7 percent of the entire popula- 
tion in our country. 

And USDA estimates that more than 
1,000 farm families a week leave our 
country’s farms and as a result of 
those policies we can expect that trend 
to continue. 

We intend to offer some amend- 


ments and to organize ourselves and 
certainly speak out louder than ever 
against policies such as those we are 
enacting today. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the amend- 


ments which I intend to offer concerns 
the food-for-peace program. I include 
my statement before the Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Government Oper- 
ation in the RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN TOM DASCHLE 
BEFORE THE AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS, RESEARCH 
AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURE, MARCH 13, 
1981: 


I appreciate the opportunity to make a 
statement today regarding the Food for 
Peace Program. My statement will be brief. 

The one point I want to emphasize is that 
the members of this Subcommittee and the 
Agriculture and Foreign Affairs Committees 
must view the Food for Peace Program in 
terms broader than just that of an export 
tool. Food for Peace may be an export tool, 
but it also has a goal of assisting the recipi- 
ent country. Congress should, therefor, con- 
sider more than just how much money Food 
for Peace should receive. 

You will hear testimony today from sever- 
al food aid groups regarding the need for re- 
forms in the Food for Peace Program. Their 
concern, and my concern, is that the assist- 
ance we give through Food for Peace serve a 
developmental purpose—there is no point in 
giving or selling food on concessional terms 
which then undercuts local markets in the 
recipient countries or which does not reach 
the needy population. 

When Food for Peace began we had agri- 
cultural surpluses and it seemed that the 
program would solve two problems at once— 
getting rid of agricultural surpluses, for 
which we had no storage space and which 
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served to depress market prices, and allie- 
vating world hunger. 

We no longer live in a time of agricultural 
surpluses and we may never again. Our 
problem may be one of choosing which 
countries among the world to export to. The 
Global 2000 Report projects a world popula- 
tion of 6 billion by the year 2000 and that 80 
percent of those people will live in develop- 
ing countries. We are talking about 4.5 bil- 
lion people with inadequate agricultural re- 
sources. The United States cannot feed 4.5 
billion people. 

We should use the Food for Peace pro- 
gram to more aggressively encourage agri- 
cultural development in the recipient coun- 
tries. Currently 70% of our food under the 
program is in the form of concessional 
sales. The recipient governments in turn sell 
the food—sometimes at prices which under- 
cut local markets and thereby harm their 
own farmers and discourage incentive to in- 
crease agricultural output. Often, as in Ban- 
gladesh, the food does not reach the most 
needy, but is sold by the Government to se- 
lected urban groups such as civil servants, 
police and army. 

In 1977 Congress strengthened the self- 
help or development aspect of Food for 
Peace by establishing Title III which basi- 
cally turns Title I loans into grants for 
those countries willing to institute and com- 
plete agricultural development projects. 
Currently only 7 countries—Bolivia, Bangla- 
desh, Senegal, Sudan, Honduras and 
Egypt—have signed Title III contracts. Only 
15% of the Food for Peace commodities are 
under Title III contract. Title III was a good 
idea but more reforms are necessary. 

There have been recent suggestions that 
the self-help measures in Title I be 
strengthened by requiring that the con- 
tracts be more specific and verifiable regard- 
ing economic and agricultural development 
and that the projects be of benefit to the 
most needy segment of the population. An- 
other suggestion has been that we apply 
more leverage for agricultural development 
by requiring that Title I recipients switch to 
the more stringent and agricultural develop- 
ment-oriented Title III program. 

From a purely domestic perspective, it is 
not in our self-interest to promote short- 
term oveseas marketing strategies for U.S. 
agricultural products which support and en- 
courage long range structural poverty. The 
stronger demand for food associated with 
reducing poverty and increased income 
would provide greater incentives for food 
production and place greater pressure on 
the recipient governments to give renewed 
attention to their own agricultural sectors. 
The greatest impetus for long range com- 
mercial markets for the U.S. comes from eq- 
uitable economic development in the Third 
World, which would enable us to export on 
nonconcessional terms not only our agricul- 
tural products but our manufactured indus- 
trial goods. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
appear before this Subcommittee. There is 
increasing criticism of the structure of the 
Food for Peace program by those who ad- 
minister this aid program in the field, and I 
hope, therefore, that Congress will take a 
serious look at reform of the Food for Peace 
program this year. 
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Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. BREAUX). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Chairman, I was 
awakened very early this morning by 
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the very most disturbing news con- 
tained in the headline in the Washing- 
ton Post, which said that the sugar 
price program would lead to violence, 
Latin lands warn. 

I am not really very surprised that 
some countries which make billions of 
dollars off exporting subsidized gov- 
ernment sugar to the United States 
would somehow be a little disturbed 
by the fact that maybe the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is now trying to establish a 
program which is going to encourage 
domestic sugar production. I would 
imagine the OPEC nations several 
years ago were equally disturbed when 
the United States made a decision that 
perhaps now was the time we should 
start concentrating on producing 
enough domestic oil and gas for our 
own citizens. So, they say that our 
adopting a sugar program could cause 
a restiveness, create and cause politi- 
cal tension, and—my gosh—even in 
many cases by synonymous with vio- 
lence. How horrible it would be if the 
United States would attempt to 
become self-sufficient for the consum- 
ers of the United States in a product 
that last year we spent $2 billion in 
payments going to foreign countries to 
try and get enough sugar for our 
American citizens. That was the bal- 
ance-of-payment deficit in the sugar 
program. 

I commend the chairman for the 
program he has brought to the floor, 
and I point out to those who talk 
about the horribly high cost of the 
sugar program, the last time the 
United States of America had a pro- 
gram was back in 1977 and 1978, and 
do you know what the results were? 
The U.S. Treasury—$67 million on the 
tariffs on the imported sugar. That is 
a program, I think, that in fact does 
not cost the Government anything. 

The fact that it may disturb some 
foreign exporters who dump sugar 
into the United States, I say, so be it. 
That is the course they have decided 
on and embarked upon and they are 
just going to have to live with the 
facts of life while we make the pro- 
gram for our own American citizens 
more stable, and therefore our econo- 
my more stable. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER), a distin- 
guished member of the committee. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
first wish to commend the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas, and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WAMPLER), and also wish to 
commend the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. BEDELL) who will be bringing by 
way of his amendment the bill in line 
with the budget. 

I for one am not completely satisfied 
with the bill, even though I support it 
completely. I had hoped that we would 
be able to do a little more for our 
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farmers, but under the budgetary re- 
straints we are not able to do so and 
yet be able to provide for each of our 
commodities. 

I would just like in passing to say 
this: The wrapper around a loaf of 
bread costs more or as much as what 
the farmer gets for the wheat that 
goes into that loaf of bread. That is 
something to think about. When you 
go to the store and buy a box of 
cereal, the box that contains the 
cereal costs the manufacturer and the 
consumer as much as it costs for the 
oats or the corn, what have you, in it 
that the farmer gets, for the price he 
gets for that which is in it. 

Here is just something to think 
about in passing; the average Ameri- 
can consumes 236 pounds of meat a 
year, approximately 20 pounds a 
month. In no other country can the 
consumer eat meat as cheaply and as 
much and as good as we do in this 
country. In many countries they are 
eating less than that in a year. Nor do 
they have the productivity we have 
among our farmers. Because of that 
farmers’ productivity the American 
consumers are able to eat so well, 

But, what has it cost the American 
farmer? A combine in 1971, an average 
combine, cost $35,000. Now, it is 
$105,000. A tractor, a 150-horsepower 
tractor—not a real big one—cost 
$13,000 in 1971. In 1981 it costs 
$45,000. 

What does it cost the farmer for 
land when a young farmer wants to go 
out and produce today? What is it 
going to cost him? It will cost him a 
quarter of a million dollars at the least 
to start to buy the land. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. LUNDINE). 

Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my colleagues in support 
of H.R. 3603, the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1981. This legislation is of great 
importance, not just to the producers 
of certain agricultural commodities, 
but to the well-being of thousands of 
communities throughout the Nation 
and to the Nation's economy. 

We tend to minimize the important 
and vital role agriculture plays in the 
Nation’s economy. Farming consti- 
tutes the single most important indus- 
try in my State of New York and 
throughout the Nation. It employs 
more people, produces a greater 
volume of products, is more productive 
and contributes more to foreign trade 
than any other single American indus- 
try. 

American agriculture experienced a 
resurgence during the past decade. 
After remaining relatively stable prior 
to World War II and increasing only 
slightly through the sixties, agricul- 
tural productivity rose dramatically 
during the seventies, and has in- 
creased by nearly 15 percent since 
1975. This has been due, in part, to im- 
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proved farming techniques and tech- 
nology, but also to the replacement of 
outdated, restrictive farm policies with 
more flexible loan support programs. 

The enhanced efficiency and produc- 
tivity of the American farmer contrib- 
uted significantly to the Nation's eco- 
nomic growth up through the midsev- 
enties and has helped to lessen the 
overall decline in the Nation's produc- 
tivity in recent years. Today, the 
American farmer produces 2% times 
more per man-hour than in 1960 and 
more than 10 times as much as 1930. 
The average farmer today produces 65 
percent more per acre than his father 
did. 

Of equal significance has been the 
phenomenal growth during the past 
decade of U.S. agricultural sales 
abroad. Nearly half of the agricultural 
commodities in the world’s trade are 
grown in the United States. The in- 
creasing volume of agricultural sales 
abroad has helped to reduce balance- 
of-payments deficits and has strength- 
ened U.S. trade at a time when non- 
agricultural exports have continually 
been in deficit. Without these massive 
agricultural sales abroad, it would 
have been impossible to even come 
close to offsetting our annual $80 bil- 
lion bill for imported oil. 

As I noted, Mr. Chairman, a major 
factor contributing to the stability and 
productivity of American agriculture 
has been our current system of price 
supports through Government loan 
and purchase programs. H.R. 3603 
continues these important programs 
for 4 years. In addition, it reauthorizes 
needed agricultural research and 
teaching programs, initiates new ef- 
forts to improve rural living standards 
and preserve family farming, and pro- 
vide new conservation programs to 
protect prime farmland and reduce 
soil erosion. 

With several important exceptions, I 
support these provisions of the legisla- 
tion and commend the Agricultural 
Committee for its painstaking and 
careful consideration of the legisla- 
tion. I wish to particularly commend 
the committee for its actions regard- 
ing the dairy price support program. 
The provisions contained in H.R. 3603 
provide a sound compromise between 
the need to reduce Government ex- 
penditures for dairy supports and the 
need to preserve prices at a level that 
maintains the viability of dairy farm- 
ing and permits small dairy farms to 
continue operating. 

I think it would be a mistake to 
make further, sizable reductions in the 
dairy support program, as has been 
proposed by the Reagan administra- 
tion and a number of my House col- 
leagues. Dairy farming involves high 
costs and considerable risk. The uncer- 
tainty normally associated with dairy 
farming has been compounded during 
the past year by the political debate 
concerning Government spending. In 
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April, with little advanced warning, 
dairy farmers lost a semiannual ad- 
justment in the dairy support price. 
Reductions were then made in the 
support program in the budget legisla- 
tion. Additional cuts were incorporat- 
ed in the House and Senate versions of 
the farm bill. Now, even deeper cuts 
are being proposed. 

I should also point out that discus- 
sions have continued since early this 
year on the possibility of altering the 
entire basis for the dairy support pro- 
gram—of eliminating the parity index 
for determining support prices. These 
changes and discussions have added to 
the uncertainty and frustration felt by 
many dairy farmers, and has already 
contributed to the closing of a number 
of small-scale dairy operations in my 
district. 

I will concede that there has been 
abuse in the dairy support program 
and that the Government has amassed 
an unjustifiably large stock of surplus 
dairy products. However, this is as 
much a tribute to the productivity of 
American dairy farming and the lack 
of an aggressive export program as it 
is an indication of abuse. It is precisely 
because dairy farming has become so 
efficient and productive under the cur- 
rent support program that these sur- 
pluses have occurred. 

Mr. Chairman, I would much rather 
see the Federal Government become 
more active in promoting the sale of 
dairy products abroad and distributing 
surplus products at home than merely 
seeking to cut costs by reducing price 
supports and forcing many dairy farm- 
ers out of the industry. Such action 
would be ill-advised and shortsighted. 

I am not advocating that there 
should be no reductions in the dairy 
support program. As I have indicated, 
considerable reductions have already 
been made in this and other legisla- 
tion. The dairy farmers in my district 
have been willing to absorb these cuts 
as part of a nationwide effort to re- 
strict excess spending and curb infla- 
tion and high interest rates. However, 
there is a strong feeling among these 
farmers—one which I share—that the 
dairy farmer should be required to 
bear the entire burden of reducing ex- 
penditures for agricultural programs. 
It is unjustifiable to require frequent 
and excessive sacrifice from dairy 
farmers when outdated and costly pro- 
grams are permitted to continue for 
tobacco and peanuts and when costly 
new supports are being proposed for 
sugar. 

I find it particularly difficult to sup- 
port provisions of the legislation 
which continue the archaic and overly 
restrictive peanut program. It has 
become painfully evident to me that 
Congress has sanctioned nothing less 
than a government-mandated monopo- 
ly in peanuts that rewards a privileged 
few, stifles productivity, creates artifi- 
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cial crop shortages and forces consum- 
ers to pay unjustifiably high prices for 
peanuts and peanut products. 

During the amendment process on 
this legislation, I will join with Mr. 
FINDLEY of Illinois in offering an 
amendment to eliminate the current 
system of allotment acreage and 
poundage quotas for peanuts. Our 
amendment will replace this outdated 
system with a straightforward loan 
support program for peanuts that is 
similar to the current support pro- 
grams for corn, wheat, soybeans, rice, 
and other crops. 

After careful study, I am unable to 
find any substantial justification for 
this restrictive support system, nor 
any reason why peanuts should be ac- 
corded treatment so preferential to 
that given every other food crop. I 
offer my amendment with the firm 
conviction that only a freer, more 
competitive market in peanuts can 
provide both greater prosperity for 
peanut producers and reduced prices 
for consumers. 

The inadequacy of the current 
peanut program was evident in the 
doubling of peanut prices in the wake 
of last year’s drought. At one point 
last winter, the price of shelled pea- 
nuts was permitted to rise 400 percent, 
from 40 cents per pound to $1.75 per 
pound. These high prices, which have 
continued, have pushed peanuts and 
peanut products out of the diet of 
many American households. This is 
particularly troubling when one con- 
siders that peanut butter contributes a 
significant portion of the protein in 
the diet of children, particularly poor 
children. 

I am particularly troubled that the 
almost feudalistic peanut acreage al- 
lotment system is permitted to contin- 
ue. Over 70 percent of current peanut 
production is on allotments leased by 
growers from individuals whose father 
or grandfather received acreage allot- 
ments over 40 years ago. These indi- 
viduals take no risks and contribute 
nothing to the production process, and 
yet they receive annual tribute pay- 
ments averaging between $200 and 
$250 per allotment acre. The cost of 
acquiring allotment rights constitutes 
nearly 90 percent of the land rental 
costs associated with peanut farming. 
The leasing of allotment acreage adds 
aproximately $200 per ton to the cost 
of peanuts, contributing significantly 
to production costs reflected in the 
current $455 per ton support price for 
peanuts. 

It is estimated that the current acre- 
age allotment and production quota 
restrictions add 10 cents per pound to 
the retail price paid by consumers for 
peanuts and peanut products. In New 
York State alone, the additional cost 
to consumers in 1980 amounted to 
more than $17.5 million. For the 
Nation as a whole, consumers were 
forced to pay an additional $200 mil- 
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lion for the unnecessary costs associat- 
ed with the program. 

There is no justification to continue 
a program which imposes additional 
costs on the majority of American con- 
sumers while bestowing special privi- 
leges on a select few. The right to 
grow peanuts in this country should 
not be determined by inheritance nor 
subject to monopoly rents. While a 
system of rigid production restrictions 
and marketing controls may have been 
justified by market conditions 40 years 
ago, they are clearly unacceptable 
under current economic conditions. 

The amendment we plan to offer 
will eliminate the current acreage al- 
lotment and poundage quota restric- 
tions. It will permit anyone to grow 
peanuts for sale and allow peanuts to 
be grown in areas where production is 
most efficient and cost-effective. The 
amendment provides for a system of 
support involving loans and purchases 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
support levels determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

I am convinced that a simple loan 
program—one comparable to those 
now in effect for every other food 
crop—can offer adequate protection to 
peanut producers, while assuring 
stable prices and quality products to 
consumers and reduced administrative 
cost to Government. Such a program 
is entirely consistent with the adminis- 
tration’s emphasis on free market 
forces and with the public’s demand 
for policies that are noninflationary 
and reforms that reduce special privi- 
lege. 

I believe this amendment offers a 
fair and equitable arrangement for 
both peanut producers and consumers 
and deserves the support of the House 
membership. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. FRANK). 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that next week as we get into the spe- 
cifics of this bill we are going to see a 
confirmation of the old maxim, “Free 
enterprise is nice to advocate, but I 
wouldn’t want to live there.” 

We are going to see some of the 
staunchest advocates of the free enter- 
prise system in the Congress of the 
United States talk about how good it is 
for everybody except them. There are 
going to be, I think, some changes in 
attitudes that have manifested them- 
selves. 

I understand the need to provide 
adequate income for various groups in 
our society, but I do not think we can 
exempt the agricultural community 
from the kinds of cuts that have gone 
on today. I think it is time that the 
consumer and the taxpayer got a little 
recognition. 

Legislation that tells people that 
they cannot grow peanuts, they 
cannot do this, they cannot do that, 
which comes out of the consumer's 
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hide, is totally out of syne with the 
times. 

I would like to quote on this subject 
aman who does have some consistency 
on the point, George Will. In yester- 
day’s Washington Post he said: 

Compared with some cowboys’ symbols of 
rugged individualism; hairy-chested, leath- 
ery-skinned; crow's feet around the eyes, 
who use heavily subsidized water, graze 
their cattle on public land for a pittance and 
have their market protected by beef import 
quotas, compared with such as Marlboro 
men, the average inner-city welfare mother 
is the soul self-reliance. 


I am going to be offering an amend- 
ment on dairy and not on cattle, be- 
cause in this particular season for my 
faith I have to keep the two separate, 
but I hope that we will have a consist- 
ency when we talk about the agricul- 
ture bill next week, with regard to in- 
flation and protecting the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would first of all like to commend the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee; but I think I would like to go 
further than that. I would like to com- 
mend the members of the committee. 
It is a real privilege to serve on a com- 
mittee where the people are working 
together for the American people and 
for the American farmer; and whether 
one is a Democrat or a Republican 
comes secondarily. At least, my im- 
pression of that committee is one in 
which all of the members put partisan 
politics aside in their concern about 
what is best for our country and for 
our farmers. If we are concerned about 
our Nation and if we are going to look 
at our total national problems, then I 
think we had better recognize first of 
all the importance that agriculture 
plays in our total national problems. 

The fact is that in 1981, during the 
first 6 months, our agricultural ex- 
ports were at an annual rate of $48.6 
billion. This represented a 14-percent 
increase. This year it is projected that 
our agricultural exports will exceed 
imports by some $28 billion. Thank 
God we have that healthy agriculture 
to help pay for our oil and the other 
products we are bringing in. 

One of the questions we face as we 
debate this farm bill is whether we are 
going to preserve this one great 
strength that we have in our society or 
whether we are going to worry about 
some of our little parochial interests; 
whether, if you will, the urban mem- 
bers are going to oppose the rural 
members; and whether we are not 
going to look at what is best for our 
Nation. 
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Many of us tried to look at what was 
best for our Nation when New York 
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City was in trouble and needed help. I 
hope the Members of this Congress, as 
we look at some of the issues in this 
bill, will try to look at the importance 
of what is best for our Nation and par- 
ticularly the importance of keeping a 
healthy agriculture so we can continue 
to pay for the coffee and bananas and 
tea and other items we import in agri- 
culture and still have a balance of 
trade of some $28 billion. 

When originally passed out of the 
committee, this bill exceeded what has 
turned out to be our budget require- 
ments. That is because we did not 
know what the budget would be as we 
passed out the bill. Even at that time 
we believed that the bill provided less 
than many of us would have preferred. 

When the bill comes before the 
House under the 5-minute rule, I will 
offer an amendment that will bring 
the bill down to where it meets the 
budget requirements of our 1982 
budget. The amendment I intend to 
offer to this bill reduces our expendi- 
tures by some $1 billion in order to get 
it in line. It attempts to limit farm 
program expenses by reducing certain 
commodity price support levels and 
making other programs now mandated 
by H.R. 3603 discretionary. The 


amendment reduces the price support 
level for milk and adopts the lower 
sugar support prices approved by the 
Senate. The amendment also makes 
discretionary the new sunflower and 
conservation programs authorized in 
H.R. 3603. It also provides for the con- 


tinuation of the current farm storage 
facility loan program and the emer- 
gency feed program at the option of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The major changes made by my 
amendment affect the dairy and sugar 
price support programs. In the case of 
dairy, my amendment lowers the price 
support levels currently authorized in 
H.R. 3603 at 75 to 90 percent of parity 
with semiannual adjustments through 
the year 1985. The support schedule 
for dairy in my amendment would be 
established as follows: 

For 1982, the support level would 
remain at the current $13.10 per hun- 
dredweight. Holding the dairy support 
level to this figure is estimated to save 
$619 million in fiscal year 1982—a 
figure accepted by the Budget Com- 
mittee—and would likely result in the 
support level falling below 70 percent 
of parity by the end of fiscal year 
1982. 

In 1983, my amendment provides for 
a support level of 72.5 percent of 
parity with the annual adjustment 
taking effect on October 1, 1982. 

In 1983 and 1985, the amendment 
provides for dairy products to be sup- 
ported at a level not less than 70 per- 
cent of parity, with the added provi- 
sion that if projected net Government 
price support purchases in 1984 or 
1985 are likely to fall below 3.5 billion 
pounds—about one-fourth their cur- 
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rent level—then the Secretary must 
support dairy prices at least 75 percent 
of parity. 

As I mentioned, my amendment also 
adopts the reduced sugar price sup- 
port levels approved by the Senate a 
couple of weeks ago. The language of 
my amendment provides for a 1982 
sugar support price of 18 cents per 
pound, with subsequent annual in- 
creases in the support level to reflect 
increases in the cost of production, but 
not to exceed one-half of 1 cent per 
pound per year. 

I believe that this amendment pro- 
vides for a balanced and responsible 
reduction in farm program expense, 
but assures our farmers adequate 
income protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope as we consider 
this legislation that we will consider 
ourselves not just New York Repre- 
sentatives and not just Iowa Repre- 
sentatives but Representatives of our 
Nation and recognize the importance 
of a sound agriculture in our country. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, to 
conclude, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, and then I would hope 
to yield back the balance of my time. 

To follow up with what the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) has said, 
let me make it explicitly clear that 
under the first budget resolution the 
ceiling imposed on us is $2 billion 182 
million, and by proposing the Bedell 
amendment to the bill, our figure then 
would be $2 billion 165 million, which 
is below the first budget resolution, 
and then we will be within the budget. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has before it the 1981 farm bill. 
Based on the effort that has been ex- 
pended by Members of this body this 
year in reconciling budgetary restraint 
with the legitimate needs and de- 
mands of the American people for pro- 
tection and services, I can anticipate 
that the outcome of the farm bill 
debate must inevitably be inadequate 
to the needs of the farm sector be- 
cause those needs are large. However, 
there is a critical level below which we 
cannot sustain further cuts. 

After the Senate completed action 
on the legislation in a way I believed 
to be too severe for farmers, I called in 
a number of reporters who cover legis- 
lation affecting my State and district 
to convey to them my views on the 
farm bill and my apprehension regard- 
ing the future of agriculture. I will try 
to convey to my colleagues some of 
the reasons for that apprehension. In 
my view, two words can summarize the 
situation, “imminent depression.” 

The situation our farmers face today 
is the result of a variety of factors 
which have converged this year and 
they will be familiar to many. I will 
briefly review a few of them. 

First. Costs of production: The infla- 
tion in producer costs has steadily 
mounted to a point that USDA data 
comparing prices paid by farmers with 
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prices received by farmers has long 
since moved in opposite directions. 
Farm input costs since the mid-1970’s 
have consistently trended upward to a 
point that the index of 1981 costs are 
300 percent of those seen in 1967. 
During the same period, prices re- 
ceived by farmers have been on a 
roller coaster that has gone down 
much more than up and has trended 
downward consistently in 1981. The 
1981 index of prices received is barely 
double those seen in 1967 and the 
large gains in farmer income made in 
the early 1970’s have long since been 
lost to the inflationary surges of the 
past few years. The costs of farming 
cannot indefinitely exceed the income 
generated from it. 

Second. Reliance on export markets: 
The farm bills of 1973 and 1977 were 
based on the expectation that U.S. 
farmers would be able to sell in an 
open world market where millions of 
hungry people would eagerly seek the 
produce of America’s farms. To some 
extent, that is accurate in that our 
export volume has grown significantly. 
Nonetheless, many pitfalls have 
shaken the farmer's confidence in 
“market oriented” agriculture. 

Export volume and dollar value have 
expanded dramatically in the past 
decade. The value of agricultural ex- 
ports rose from $7 billion in 1970 to 
$44 billion in 1981 while the export 
tonnage rose from 61 million metric 
tons to 164 million metric tons. 

Despite this remarkable perform- 
ance, U.S. farmers have slipped deeper 
into economic quicksand at the same 
time they have massively expanded 
production. 

In the 1970's there were embargoes 
for short supply reasons and in 1980- 
81, there was an embargo for foreign 
policy and national security reasons. 

In this stop and go atmosphere, 
farmers have been encouraged to 
produce for an export market that has 
been a double-edged sword. As they 
have fought hunger abroad and 
helped to reduce the trade deficits of 
the United States, their equity in their 
land and resources has been sacrificed. 
Heavy pressures have been placed on 
fragile land resources and the future 
ability of farmers to remain in full 
scale production has been brought 
into question. Farm debt has steadily 
mounted and there has been a steep 
decline in net farm income. 

Third. Farm income: The bottom 
line in any industry is the issue of 
profitability. For many farmers in my 
district, there is not any and has not 
been any for several years. One of the 
most positive effects on the economy 
would be a return to profitability for 
agriculture. There clearly is not going 
to be any again this year for most. 

USDA is forecasting net farm 
income to be below $20 billion for the 
second year in a row. The widely 
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quoted study by Richard Pottorff of 
Data Resources, Inc., of Lexington, 
Mass., noted that this figure, when ad- 
justed for inflation, is the lowest net 
income level for farmers since 1934. 

His conclusion that the farm sector 
of the United States is in a crisis 
unlike any seen since the Great De- 
pression is certainly true in Arkansas. 
The severe drought of 1980 was unlike 
anything our farmers had seen since 
the 1930’s. In Arkansas, it contributed 
to a major jump in farm indebtedness 
and prevented any prospect for an 
adequate income for farmers. The 
Farmers Home Administration and 
the Small Business Administration 
currently have a combined total of 
farm loans in Arkansas in excess of 
three quarters of a billion dollars. It 
will take many years to retire this 
level of debt and unless there is a dra- 
matic change in the prospects for farm 
income, I am certain that many of our 
farmers will be forced out of business 
by their debt loads and poor income 
prospects. 

SUMMARY 

The farm bill we will debate in the 

next few days will not be the salvation 
of American agriculture. It cannot be 
and is not designed to be. However, if 
the levels of protection provided by 
the Senate are maintained, then the 
farm bill will impede any prospect for 
agricultural recovery. I urge that my 
colleagues support the bill reported 
out by the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. It is a bill we worked very long 
and hard on. It does meet the budget- 
ary guidelines we adopted earlier this 
year, and it is a barebones minimum 
below which we cannot cut without 
contributing to an even greater hemor- 
rhage to agriculture, the Nation’s life- 
blood. 
è Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3603, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981. This is 
the premier piece of farm legislation 
that the Congress will consider in the 
coming years, and it is particularly im- 
portant that we pay close attention to 
the condition of our farm economy 
before accepting any of the amend- 
ments that will be offered to reduce 
the size of the farm program. 

There is no doubt about the impor- 
tance of agriculture to our Nation. It 
supplies us with the food that we need 
daily. It is the largest component in 
our favor when we look at our Nation’s 
balance of trade. It is the most basic of 
our economic sectors, because without 
food we can do nothing. 

We are in the midst of strong efforts 
to cut the Federal budget. Some of 
these efforts are very well needed, 
while there is no doubt that all of 
these efforts are generally well intend- 
ed. 

But those who want us to cut farm 
programs even more than we have al- 
ready certainly must be willing to 
doom our Nation to a depression, or 
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they would not be pressing their case 
so strenuously. It is a historical fact 
that each economic downturn in our 
Nation's history has been preceded by 
a downturn in our farm economy. 

It may be interesting to note at this 
point that Business Week reported in 
its September 28 edition that: 

Net farm income, after plunging 40 per- 
cent last year to $20 billion, may reach only 
that level again in 1981, according to the 
latest Agriculture Department forecast. 

The article went on to day, ‘“Adjust- 
ed for inflation, the 2-year total will 
be the lowest since the mid-1930’s.”’ I 
hope that our colleagues who believe 
that all farmers are extremely wealthy 
will take note of the fact that our 
farmers are being asked to live under 
the economic stature that our Nation 
faced 50 years ago. We have never 
asked anything so drastic of any other 
sector of our economy, and I hope that 
we will not be foolish enough to ask 
agriculture to be the first guinea pig 
on the chopping block of free-market 
economy, because we all know that 
given the market ability of industrial 
firms and the various tax incentives 
that have been given to industry to 
sweeten their economic aspirations 
that nobody else lives under a free- 
market economy. 

And do not be fooled into believing 
that only farmers will suffer if we 
accept the easy and shortsighted route 
some will propose with this farm legis- 
lation of cutting programs. The same 
Business Week article pointed out that 
last year farmers spent nearly $100 bil- 
lion for various materials, such as pes- 
ticides, seeds, and equipment, as well 
as for services and credit. Any indus- 
try which supplies farmers—and that 
includes almost every industry in our 
Nation—will feel the impact of any 
cuts that we will expect farmers to 
absorb. This fact obviously means that 
no sector of our economy is sheltered 
from any mistaken reductions that 
this body makes in our farm programs. 

We boast that we have the greatest 
food producing capability on Earth. 
This is due to two factors: Our indus- 
trious farmers and our continuous ag- 
ricultural research efforts. Farmers 
work long and hard to provide our 
food supply. They must endure the 
undeserved barbs that some throw at 
them for high food prices when, in 
fact, the high prices are most fre- 
quently due to the middlemen in the 
food chain: the wholesalers, the proc- 
essors, the transporters, the retailers. 
They endure the vagaries of weather. 
Sugar beet and dry bean farmers in 
the district I represent are currently 
trying to recover from severe rain- 
storms over the last month which will 
make it impossible to harvest portions 
of their crops. This means that many 
of these farmers will again face low in- 
comes as a result of weather disasters. 

Our agricultural research base is su- 
perior. As a member of the Subcom- 
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mittee on Agriculture of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I have 
been a strong supporter of funding for 
agricultural research. We need to de- 
velop strains of grain that are resist- 
ant to various diseases. We need to de- 
velop, for example, a new strain of 
wheat every 5 years if we are to con- 
tinue to have ample supplies of wheat. 

A major conference was sponsored 
by Michigan State University and the 
Department of Agriculture in Michi- 
gan last year which demonstrated that 
we need to concentrate additional re- 
sources on animal agriculture if we are 
to have adequate supplies of meat in 
the years to come. 

All of these efforts come at a time 
when we are considering how to feed a 
growing population on a shrinking 
supply of farmland. Every year literal- 
ly thousands of acres of farmland are 
taken out of production because farm- 
ers can either no longer afford to 
produce, or because young farmers are 
unable to obtain credit to purchase 
the land or the supplies that they 
need for farming, or because the offer 
of large sums of money to sell the 
farm so that it can be turned into a 
new housing tract or another shopping 
mall are too attractive compared to 
the lack of appreciation that our con- 
sumers have for what the farmer does. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to turn my at- 
tention to just a few specifics about 
the farm bill at this point. I will cer- 
tainly speak at different points during 
the debate on each of these programs 
to help my colleagues understand why 
we need the various provisions of the 
farm bill. 

First, let me turn to the issue of 
sugar price supports. We have includ- 
ed in H.R. 3603 a sugar price support 
program for the first time in the histo- 
ry of any major farm bill. While this 
body adopted the de la Garza amend- 
ment to the 1977 Farm Act, this provi- 
sion is unique because it was included 
in the Agriculture Committee’s recom- 
mendations to the House. The Senate 
has already adopted a similar provi- 
sion. 

Our domestic sugar industry sup- 
plies roughly half of all the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. I repre- 
sent the fifth largest sugar beet pro- 
ducing district in the Nation. All five 
of the sugar beet processing plants in 
Michigan are located in my congres- 
sional district. Nearly 2,150 farm fami- 
lies produce sugar beets on nearly 
100,000 acres of land in Michigan. The 
5 processing plants employ more than 
1,500 men and women during the 
course of the year. In other words, 
sugar beets are an important compo- 
nent of Michigan’s agricultural econo- 
my. 

If the sugar beet producer does not 
receive an equitable price for his prod- 
uct, he or she will go out of produc- 
tion. If enough farmers go out of pro- 
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duction, the sugar beet processors will 
at least close some plants if not go out 
of business entirely. This has been the 
historical pattern in every part of our 
Nation. To date, we have been fortu- 
nate in Michigan because our plants 
have not been forced to close. But in 
every place in the Nation when a proc- 
essing plant has closed, that plant has 
never again reopened. The result is a 
loss of jobs, a loss of local tax reve- 
nues, and a loss of the self-esteem that 
every productive member of our socie- 
ty earns. 

Some will tell you that we will sur- 
vive if our sugar industry closes down. 
We probably will. But what is the 
price? Have not we heard about the 
problems that the steel industry would 
face if we did not take action to heed 
its problems? Have we not been told 
by several of our colleagues of the 
problems that our shoe-producing in- 
dustry would face if we did not take 
action to restrain the importation of 
foreign-made shoes? The story is no 
different with sugar. 

We are trying to save jobs. We are 
trying to save an important economic 
component of our agricultural econo- 
my. We are only asking that the 
market price reflect the cost of pro- 
duction that our farmers face. I hope 
that my colleagues will think about 
these factors before we consider 
amendments to modify the sugar price 
support provisions in this bill. I cer- 
tainly will have more to say about 
sugar when we reach that point in the 
bill. 

The second feature of this bill that I 
would like to discuss is the dairy price 
support program. It is ironic that we 
seem to be asking the dairy farmer to 
make several sacrifices in 1 year. Last 
April the President signed into law his 
proposal to avoid the April 1 semian- 
nual price adjustment for dairy price 
supports which would have restored 
the support level to 75 percent parity. 
The dairy farmers of our Nation said 
they would go along with efforts to 
hold down Federal spending, and they 
agreed to forego the April adjustment. 

But since 1949, we have had a dairy 
price support program which has kept 
dairy prices at a minimum of 75 per- 
cent parity. We did have a brief time 
during which we supported dairy 
prices at 80 percent parity, and that 
support level admittedly led to some 
significant increases in the stocks of 
dairy products that are held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

We have had 70 percent parity es- 
sentially since last April, and we are 
now again telling dairy farmers that 
we have to keep dairy price supports 
at 70 percent parity for all of fiscal 
1982. This means that dairy farmers 
will be getting the same support price 
for milk on September 30, 1982, as he 
was getting on October 1, 1980—2 
years without an increase. 
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And now, for the ultimate insult to 
the dairy farmer, we will have a 75 
percent parity price in place for about 
1 to 2 weeks as a result of the Senate 
not acting on the bill to hold support 
levels at 70 percent. Prices will go up 
to consumers as a result of this tempo- 
rary increase, but according to a repre- 
sentative of one of the leading con- 
sumer groups who was quoted in the 
Washington Post earlier this week, 
once we reduce supports to 70 percent 
parity, it is unlikely that consumer 
prices will drop. Consumers will pay 
the same, therefore, whether the 
farmer gets 70 percent or 75 parity. It 
is just the farmer who will get less. 

We are also telling dairy farmers 
this year that we are willing to accept 
their sacrifices, while the administra- 
tion will reduce the amount of milk 
that schoolchildren receive in school 
lunches from 8 to 6 ounces. I wonder 
how many of our colleagues, Mr. 
Chairman, know that no dairy cur- 
rently produces milk in 6-ounce car- 
tons. I wonder how many of our col- 
leagues know that the cost of develop- 
ing the special packaging for the 
smaller milk cartons will totally offset 
the cost savings achieved as a result of 
the reduced volume of milk served 
with a school lunch. But this is the 
mood of the administration, cut for 
the sake of cutting, with little or no 
reflection upon the impact of the pro- 
posed cuts. We need to get off this 
merry-go-round of self-destruction, 


and return to the days of deliberate 
consideration in which we balance the 
arguments for and against various pro- 


posals, and vote on the merits, not on 
the basis of some mandate which some 
pollster develops for a fee. 

The final program that I would like 
to discuss in the farm bill is the food 
stamp program, I realize that this is a 
most unpopular program. We have 
forced some tremendous reductions in 
the food stamp program this year, and 
I sincerely hope that we are done 
taking food out of the mouths of poor 
people while allowing the administra- 
tors of the program to go about their 
business untouched. 

Let me give you an illustration. Re- 
cently an elderly lady called my office 
to complain about a cut she received 
in food stamps. Her social security 
check was increased $38 per month. As 
a result, her food stamp benefits were 
cut $43 per month. As a result of the 
generosity of Government, she now 
has a net $5 less to spend on food each 
month. She gets $5 less for food while 
the President is apparently prepared 
to recommend that we build the MX 
missile system and the B-1 bomber. 
An adequate supply of food has not 
become obsolete, but we are telling 
this elderly lady that she will eat less 
so that we can have more military 
hardware which will do little if any- 
thing to improve the defense posture 
of our Nation. 
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Certainly there are reported inci- 
dents of fraud and abuse in the food 
stamp program. I wholeheartedly sup- 
port any effort to reduce this abuse 
which threatens the continued avail- 
ability of the one feeding program 
that has been praised as one of the 
best efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment in meeting the needs of the poor. 
But, Mr. Chairman, our colleagues 
need to realize that tightening the eli- 
gibility standards does nothing to get 
the liars and cheats off the program. 
They are on the program illegally to 
start with. All they have to do is to 
refine their lies, while the honest citi- 
zen sees his ability to obtain an ade- 
quate diet taken away. How would any 
of our colleagues feel to be the poor 
person who lost their ability to obtain 
food stamps only to learn that some 
local food stamp officials and orga- 
nized crime are still using food stamps 
to buy drugs, to get money, or to take 
elaborate vacations? 


The problem is one of abuse and ne- 
glect in the program which has gone 
on for too long because the Justice De- 
partment has frequently turned down 
requests for assistance from the De- 
partment of Agriculture because food 
stamp cases are not glamorous 
enough. I hope the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does well with his newly an- 
nounced efforts to reduce fraud and 
abuse in the program, but I will not be 
convinced of the sincerity of these ef- 
forts until I see the results. 


There is a new wrinkle to the feed- 
ing program section of this bill this 
year. The bill also reauthorizes the 
commodity supplemental feeding pro- 
gram, a program which provides com- 
modities to certain mothers, infants, 
and children, who are found to be at 
nutritional risk. The program operates 
in about 20 cities and serves about 
115,000 people at a cost of about $22 
per person per month. This bill reau- 
thorizes the commodity supplemental 
feeding program, recognizing that it is 
one of the most cost-effective pro- 
grams run by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Studies have shown that for 
every dollar we spend on targeted nu- 
tritional assistance, we save $3 in 
health-care costs. 

The new wrinkle is that the bill au- 
thorizes the establishment of two pilot 
projects to determine the feasibility of 
providing similar commodity packages 
to senior citizens. These are pilot 
projects which will be run out of exist- 
ing commodity supplemental feeding 
program sites in order to minimize ad- 
ministrative complexities and costs 
that might otherwise be associated 
with the program. There have been 
statements of support for this pro- 
gram in the Senate, and funding has 
been provided for this program in the 
fiscal 1982 agriculture appropriations 
bill, contingent upon the enactment of 
this authorizing legislation. I com- 
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mend the committee report on its ex- 
tensive discussion of the project and 
the intent that surrounds these pilot 
projects. 

Mr. Chairman, we need strong farm 

legislation to keep a strong farm econ- 
omy. Anything less is not in our na- 
tional interest. We may save money 
today by cutting farm programs, but I 
guarantee you: If we do that, we will 
certainly pay a very dear price in the 
years to come. 
è Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
much is at stake as we begin consider- 
ation of farm legislation intended to 
provide the essential stability for con- 
tinued production of enough food to 
meet domestic consumption and an in- 
creasingly important world market. 

The American farmer, consumer, 
and taxpayer all have a larger share in 
the outcome of our deliberations to re- 
authorize our country’s farm commod- 
ity programs for the next 4 years. 

What we are trying to strike is a 
delicate legislative balance. One that 
will encourage market oriented pro- 
duction by our farmers—allowing for 
maximum producer freedom with a 
minimum of Government interfer- 
ence—and thereby provide higher net 
incomes to farmers and ranchers. And 
at the same time assure consumers of 
reasonable prices and stability in food 
supplies and fit within the overall eco- 
nomic constraints of a budget aimed at 
reducing Government spending. 

Current farm productivity, a whop- 
ping 76 percent greater crop output on 
the same number of acres as was pro- 
duced by this generation of farmers’ 
fathers, will result in a record wheat 
and corn harvest this year; according 
to experts, our wheat and corn crop 
will be 50 percent larger than this 
year’s Russian crop. 

The American consumer and people 
the world over are the beneficiaries of 
our farmers’ productivity and efficien- 
cy. For fiscal 1981 the U.S. domestic 
agricultural surplus will allow this 
country to export a record $44.5 bil- 
lion in farm commodities. Our favor- 
able commodity trade balance this 
year and last will amount to more 
than a third of our bill for imported 
oil. 

But contrary to what we might 
expect, farmers have experienced a 
painful decline in real farm income: 
Down over 40 percent in 1980. This is 
added to their burden of dealing with 
soaring production costs, record-high 
interest rates and falling commodity 
prices. 

It was no surprise, therefore, to read 
a recent New York Times article re- 
porting that the September decline in 
prices paid to farmers for their crops 
has cut the buying power of their 
income received to its lowest level in 
nearly 50 years. 

We cannot overlook that most farm- 
ers operate under unique economic 
conditions. Farmers must operate with 
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an eye toward changing weather con- 
ditions, swings in supplies and prices 
for their commodities and work within 
the constraints of an extended period 
of production and one annual harvest. 

This brings us back to the reason 
Congress has seen fit to provide a sta- 
bilizing base for the farm economy. 
Without commodity programs to re- 
lieve the ‘‘bust”’ of “boom and bust” 
eycles, many productive family farms 
will be forced out of business, sparing 
only the largest and wealthiest pro- 
ducers. This would endanger the as- 
surance to consumers of an adequate 
supply of food and fiber at reasonably 
stable prices. 

These commodity programs should 
not be designed as markets in them- 
selves, but policies aimed at encourag- 
ing farmers to produce for the 
market—not for the Government. 

By supporting this market approach 
to farm legislation, Mr. Chairman, 
farmers will have the opportunity to 
produce our essential farm products at 
a reasonable profit, while this ap- 
proach offers our best hope for mini- 
mizing Government expenditures for 
farm products. I hope we will be mind- 
ful of these important considerations 
as we work to reauthorize our coun- 
try’s farm programs in the next days.e 
e Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I am proud to represent 
one the leading dairy-producing re- 
gions of our Nation. I am proud of 
that fact because my constituents 
produce a significant segment of one 
of this Nation's most essential com- 
modities, but I am also proud because 
my dairy farming constitutents are 
among the most industrious, dedicat- 
ed, independent, and _ self-sacrificing 
citizens of this Nation. 

A few years ago, I took an informal 
poll of dairy farmers in my district. I 
asked them how many hours a week 
they and members of their family 
worked on the farm. The results were 
very revealing. They showed that the 
average dairy farmer works 80 hours a 
week. The members of his family con- 
tribute an additional 60 hours a week. 
Many work for less than the minimum 
wage. 

I am proud of my dairy farming con- 
stituents not only because of their ad- 
mirable efforts as producers of an es- 
sential ingredient of our Nation's diet. 
I am also proud of them for their role 
as citizens. 

This spring, the vast majority of 
them accepted the necessity of elimi- 
nating the March 1 semiannual adjust- 
ment in the milk support price. They 
recognized that the President was call- 
ing upon all Americans to make sacri- 
fices in order to control Federal spend- 
ing. They knew that this question was 
an important first test of our Nation’s 
ability to make essential budget reduc- 
tions. They should be praised for their 
support of the effort to balance the 
Federal budget. 
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However, rather than receiving the 
praise and respect due them as good 
citizens and hard-working members of 
our economic community, it appears 
that some policymakers have decided 
that the dairy farmer is an easy victim 
of budget cuts. While other commod- 
ities continue to receive considerable 
Federal subsidies, some would. cut 
dairy price supports even further. 
Some policymakers would turn their 
backs on the promise made to dairy 
farmers and all Americans that the 
sacrifices of the economic recovery 
program would be shared equally. 

Well, I am pleased to see that the 
House Agriculture Committee has not 
concurred with those who wish to take 
advantage of the dairy farmer, I sup- 
port the committee bill’s provision to 
establish a milk price support floor of 
75 percent of parity price and provide 
for a semiannual price adjustment. 
The committee should be complement- 
ed for its even-handed and fair-minded 
approach to the question of farm sub- 
sidies. 

Maintaining an adequate milk price 
support level is important to both the 
consumer and the producer of milk. If 
we fail to maintain the price support, 
the farmers I talked about earlier will 
surely go bankrupt. It that happens, 
acute shortages of milk will develop 
and the big operators will expand 
their operations to take up the slack. 
These larger milk producers will incur 
greater costs due to the expansion and 
the price of milk will skyrocket. Cheap 
milk will disappear with the loss of in- 
expensive labor contributed by the 
small family farm. 

If the Members of the House are 
concerned about meeting consumer 
needs for reasonably priced milk—if 
we are concerned about insuring the 
continuation of the small family 
farm—if we are concerned about allow- 
ing one of America‘s hardest working 
groups of people to earn a decent 
living, I urge them to support the com- 
mittee bill.e 
@ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
come before you today in support of 
the committee bill and preservation of 
the peanut acreage allotment system. 

My home State of Georgia is the Na- 
tion’s leader in peanut production, and 
the acreage allotment program has 
worked well in Georgia for over 40 
years. The peanut program has con- 
sistently proven beneficial to both 
consumers and producers alike. The 
program has insured quality peanuts 
at a fair market price for consumers, 
and has helped to control supply and 
stabilize the market for producers. 
Without this acreage allotment 
system, the market would be periodi- 
cally flooded with peanuts, pushing 
prices below production costs and forc- 
ing many small farmers permanently 
out of business. 
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In addition to stabilizing the market 
and protecting the family farm, the 
acreage allotment system is also im- 
portant in insuring the stability of the 
banking system in peanut-growing 
areas such as Georgia. Banks make 
loans on the basis of acreage allot- 
ments because farmers generally do 
not have substantial savings or other 
assets with which to secure loans. The 
elimination of the acreage allotment 
system would devalue peanut-growing 
land and have an extremely detrimen- 
tal effect on the banking system in 
these rural areas. 

The peanut industry contributes 
over $3 billion to our Nation’s econo- 
my each year. The cost of the pro- 
gram, in comparison, is minuscule. In 
1978, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s outlays for the peanut price sup- 
port program totaled $39.1 million. 
These outlays are decreasing every 
year and projected to be only $1.8 mil- 
lion by 1985—$1.8 million for an indus- 
try that contributes over $3 billion 
each year. 

The average peanut acreage allot- 
ment is 29 acres. These are not corpo- 
rations we are talking about, but 
family farms who have sometimes 
handed down acreage allotments for 
generations. We must continue to pro- 
tect the small family farmer. The 


peanut acreage allotment system pro- 
vides this protection, and I urge you to 
support it.e 

@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wisconsin 
and I plan to offer an amendment to 
H.R. 3603, the Agriculture and Food 


Act of 1981. The amendment was 
printed in yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, but unfortunately Mr. JEF- 
FORD’s name was omitted. I want to 
make it clear that this is a joint effort. 

Our amendment provides for the dis- 
tribution of surplus dairy products to 
food banks, senior citizens meal sites 
and child nutrition programs. The 
scope of this amendment will supply 
vital nutrition to those individuals 
who have been hard hit by recent 
budget cuts. 

The response and support that we 
have received thus far is very gratify- 
ing. Letters and telegrams have ar- 
rived from a variety of groups such as 
the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, Bread for the World, the Nation- 
al Grange and Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. I hope that our 
colleagues will also lend their support 
to our amendment when it is consid- 
ered next week.@ 
èe Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the consideration of any 
piece of comprehensive legislation is 
an arduous process and the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1981 is no excep- 
tion. We in the Agriculture Committee 
began the process many months ago 
and through hearings and markups 
have attempted to. craft a bill that 
best serves the public interest. With 
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the passage of a lower budget ceiling 
than we had anticipated, the Agricul- 
ture Committee went back and re- 
worked the programs during the 
budget reconciliation process. From 
this working and reworking of food 
and agriculture programs has emerged 
a package that I feel serves both 
public need and the budget constraints 
that we are operating under. 

But this process has had its costs. 
The earlier’ House debates on the 
budget and the recent Senate debate 
on their version of the 1981 farm bill 
have created divisions between Mem- 
bers of Congress and even within the 
food and agriculture sector. I hope 
that we can put these differences 
behind us in the debate on the bill 
before us today. 

The House Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee on Department Operations, Re- 
search, and Foreign Agriculture whose 
leadership I share with the ranking 
minority member, Mr. WAMPLER, 
worked to draft two of the titles to 
this bill. 

Title XII reauthorizes the portions 
of the Public Law 480, food for peace 
program under the Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. We have worked 
in close concert with the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, with whom we share 
jurisdiction. I would like to thank 
Chairman ZABLOcKI and ranking mi- 
nority member Mr. BROOMFIELD for 
their cooperation in this effort. 

The food-for-peace program has 
been an effective tool for humanitari- 
an food aid and a means of shipping 
U.S. agricultural products abroad. The 
language contained in the 1981 farm 
bill makes minor changes in the pro- 
gram's operations and we have dealt 
with the budgetary issues during the 
reconciliation process. The House ver- 
sion of title XII is a noncontroversial 
section of the bill before us. 

Title XIV of this bill reauthorizes 
the food and agriculture research, ex- 
tension, and teaching programs which 
were brought together in a compre- 
hensive manner for the first time in 
the 1977 farm bill. The effectiveness 
of our earlier efforts is shown by the 
fact that only minor revisions are in- 
corporated in this year’s reauthoriza- 
tion. I would like to acknowledge Mr. 
WaAMPLER’s longstanding interests in 
these vital food and agriculture func- 
tions and to give him credit for a job 
well done on this title. 

Our food and agriculture research, 
extension, and teaching system has 
provided us with our present bounty. 
Unfortunately this bounty causes us 
to take much for granted and may 
lead some to question the need for 
strong Federal support of this system. 
To decrease our support now will deny 
us the tools that we need for the 
future and is a short-sighted move. I 
hope that we can avoid ill-advised cuts 
in future budget considerations. 
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One provision of interest to me, out- 
side of my subcommittee’s jurisdiction, 
deserves some mention. The sugar pro- 
visions contained in this legislation are 
vital to a large segment of the farm 
community and I urge my colleagues 
to support these provisions. My home 
State of California is the top sugar 
beet producing State in the country 
and desperately needs protection from 
the price fluctuations that have had 
such a damaging effect upon our beet 
producers. 

The stabilization of sugar prices pro- 
tects this part of our agricultural 
sector and protects the consumer from 
the wild price swings of recent years. 
It will also allow our producers to com- 
pete effectively against the heavily 
subsidized Common Market produc- 
tion which has artificially driven 
world prices down and threatens the 
elimination of our domestic produc- 
tion. To be at the mercy of foreign 
sugar suppliers would be disastrous for 
the American consumer. 

I would also like to commend the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Conservation, Credit, and Rural Devel- 
opment, Mr. Ep Jones, and the rank- 
ing minority member, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
for a job well done on the conservation 
title of this bill. One component of 
this title, the special areas conserva- 
tion program, is a significant initiative 
which will lead to the targeting of soil 
conservation expenditures toward ag- 
ricultural land most in need of protec- 
tion. In this era of rising pressure on 
our cropland and decreasing Federal 
budgets, efforts such as this to maxi- 
mize our conservation efforts should 
be fully supported. 

I want to commend the full commit- 

tee chairman, Mr. DE LA GARZA, and 
the ranking minority member, Mr. 
Wamp ter, for their efforts in bringing 
this bill along. These have been trying 
times over the last few months and 
their leadership has moved our vital 
farm programs through in a balanced 
form. I urge my colleagues to recog- 
nize this effort and support these im- 
portant food and agriculture pro- 
grams.@ 
@ Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the House will soon be voting on 
the farm bill, which sets national 
policy for agricultural commodities for 
the next 4 years. 

Few provisions of the bill are as im- 
portant from an economic or equity 
perspective as those sections dealing 
with sugar. For the first time, Mr. 
Chairman, we have the opportunity to 
treat this fifth largest American crop 
as part of an integrated plan to pro- 
mote and protect key sectors of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The sugar industry has suffered over 
the recent decades, not only from in- 
herent instability in the world sugar 
market, but also from the lack of a co- 
herent, reasonable sugar program. We 
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now have the opportunity to take a 
significant step toward alleviating this 
latter problem, by incorporating sugar 
in the omnibus farm bill and extend- 
ing equitable loan treatment to sugar 
farmers and processors on the same 
basis as that extended to wheat, corn, 
oats, and other important commod- 
ities. 

The vulnerability of the sugar indus- 
try to external dumping of surplus 
stocks and the lack of a reliable do- 
mestic policy is especially clear in Lou- 
isiana where, despite efficient produc- 
tion methods, total production has 
been falling as farmers confront un- 
stable prices and rising costs of pro- 
duction. In Rapides Parish, a coopera- 
tive mill in on the verge of closing 
down, threatening 150 jobs and the 
loss of $3 million to the local economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the House and 
Senate bills, while differing on a few 
specifics, reflect a common commit- 
ment to restore sugar to its rightful 
place as a significant component of 
our farm economy. 

In our consideration of the farm bill, 
we must reaffirm that commitment.e 
@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, when President Reagan took 
office in January, he promised to get 
Government off the peoples’ backs 
and give more regard to the free 
market system. As we debate the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1981, this Con- 
gress has the opportunity once again 
to help him fulfill that pledge to the 
American people. 

Despite attempts by special interest 
lobbyists to maintain artificially high 
price support levels for the Nation’s 
food crops, the Senate has passed a 
bill that conforms with the Reagan 
administration’s basic goal of reducing 
Federal interference in the market- 
place. Although not perfect, it pro- 
vides a better vehicle for streamlining 
the Federal price support system than 
the House Agriculture Committee’s 
proposal that we are now debating. 

Over the next few days, we will have 
many opportunities to change the 
budget-busting Agriculture Committee 
bill to draft a plan that more nearly 
reflects economic reality and pru- 
dence. 

During this process, every effort 
must be made to keep farm programs 
within the $2.1 billion spending target 
set in the fiscal 1982 budget. 

Although the Federal Government 
has a meaningful role to play in assur- 
ing the stability of the farm industry, 
it must be remembered that the one 
thing the farmer values most strongly 
is his independence. In his first 9 
months in office President Reagan has 
tried to redirect the misguided eco- 
nomic, regulatory and farm policies of 
the Carter administration that 
brought us record-high inflation and 
the Russian grain embargo that dam- 
aged no one but the American farmer. 
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For too long, Congress has contrib- 
uted to the farmers’ burden by ap- 
proving soaring budgets and making 
the Federal role in agriculture not 
supportive, as was intended, but domi- 
nant. The American farming industry 
remains strong, but it needs relief 
from the burden of Government over- 
regulation if we are to break the cycle 
of inflation and high interest rates 
crippling farmers’ ability to borrow. 

Farmers can thrive under a free 
market economy that lets prices for 
commodities rise and fall according to 
the law of supply and demand. But 
they need help, as we all do, in living 
with inflation that erodes buying 
power. 

Passage of a farm bill that sets realis- 
tic budget targets and support levels, 
as proposed by the administration, will 
go a long way to insuring the future 
health of the American farm industry 
and bringing inflation under control.e 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3603) to provide 
price and income protection for farmers, 
assure consumers an abundance of food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, continue food as- 
sistance to low-income households, and for 
other purposes. 


è Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
amidst the broad range of technical 
and emotional issues before us today 
as we debate the Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1981 is one issue that should 
enjoy universal support, yet it does 
not. 

The peanut production quota and al- 
lotment program is unlike that of any 
other edible commodity. Similar pro- 
grams existed years ago, but were 
gradually abandoned to the benefit of 
those industries and consumers. It is 
remarkable that an individual who 
wishes to purchase land and begin 
farming in any State may do so for 
any edible agricultural commodity 
except peanuts. This is due to an arbi- 
trary and antiquated acreage allot- 
ment system for peanuts that pre- 
cludes a farmer from growing peanuts 
unless he has an acreage allotment. He 
can only be this fortunate if he inher- 
ited this land from a grandfather who 
grew peanuts in 1938, or he is able to 
purchase or rent an allotment on an 
annual basis. 

When selected in 1938, these allot- 
ments were granted to only a very 
small number of peanut farmers in se- 
lected counties. Since that time, few of 
the allotment holders actually grow 
peanuts. In fact, some experts have es- 
timated that some 70 percent of the 
peanuts now grown are on land rented 
from an allotment holder. This means 
that the overwhelming majority of in- 
dividuals who inherited allotments no 
longer farm that land themselves yet 
benefit from the Government agricul- 
tural program. 

It is high time we reversed this trend 
and extend support only to those agri- 
cultural industries that require it, and 
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to those individuals that actually farm 
the commodity. The price support al- 
lotment program is particularly unfair 
to the consumer, because increased 
farmer costs due to often excessive al- 
lotment rentals must necessarily be re- 
flected in the price of peanuts and 
peanut products on the market. In 
1981, the peanut crop is being federal- 
ly price supported at $455 per ton, and 
yet the value of an allotment rental is 
believed to average between $200 and 
$250 an acre. As a result, the landhold- 
er fares quite well for he accepts only 
cash in advance for an allotment 
rental—at a rate that may be signifi- 
cantly higher than adjacent land 
which is every bit as fertile but does 
not possess a peanut acreage allot- 
ment. The farmer takes a terrible risk 
in providing the landholder cash for 
land which may not yield desired crop 
that year due to weather conditions 
and the like. Finally, the consumer is 
forced to assume the final responsibil- 
ity for this senseless system by paying 
artificially inflated prices for everyday 
goods such as peanut butter, packaged 
peanuts, and peanut candies. 


Today more than 94 percent of the 
peanuts produced in this country come 
from just a few counties in a mere six 
States, even though many other coun- 
ties and several new States have land 
that can effectively yield a good 
peanut crop and the farmers anxious 
to grow this increasingly popular com- 
modity. This wholly arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory system restricts the 
supply of peanuts. We must now 
expose this commodity to the very 
same open-market forces that has al- 
lowed other farmers across this coun- 
try to flourish and kept prices at ac- 
ceptable levels. 

Finally, we must end current pound- 
age quota limits which limit the 
amount of peanuts that can be grown 
per acre for domestic use. Consumers 
are thus forced to pay higher prices 
for quota peanuts sold, while those 
peanuts grown above the limit are sold 
overseas at a lower price due to a 
lower level of support. It has been esti- 
mated that the combined effect of the 
acreage allotment program and the 
poundage quotas will cost consumers 
at least $175 million over the next 4 
years. Additionally, for domestic 
peanut manufacturers, like Peter Paul 
Cadbury which employs some 350 
people in my district, until market 
forces are brought to bear they will be 
forced to sustain higher prices for 
their goods and actually import more 
expensive peanuts from abroad. I urge 
my colleagues to support amending 
language to this bill that would elimi- 
nate these two suspect and inflation- 
ary programs.@ 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. McHucGu, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 3603) to provide 
price and income protection for farm- 
ers, assure consumers an abundance of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices, 
continue food assistance to low-income 
households, and for other purposes 
has come to no resolution thereon. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1981 


(Mr. HAWKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
saddened to report to the House the 
unemployment statistics for the 
month of September and to compare 
those with the months of June, July, 
and August. 

There has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of unemployed 
in 1 month, from August to Septem- 
ber, from 7.2 to 7.5. 

This is more than a statistical fluke 
because, for the first time, there has 
been both a decrease in the number of 
employed as well as an increase in the 
number of unemployed. 

Behind this fact lies many factors 
that I think we should consider. One, 
it means a tremendous increase in un- 
employment insurance. It is a pressure 
against social security which is already 
in trouble. It means more food stamps 
and welfare that we are beginning to 
deny to individuals, even in spite of 
this increase. It certainly means less 
revenue at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. It means increased infla- 
tion and less chances of a balanced 
budget. 
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The total number employed, as measured 
by the household survey data, was 
98,270,000. This is a decrease of 674,000 
from last month's figure. The business es- 
tablishment survey data shows a total em- 
ployment level of 91,875,000 a decrease of 
152,000. When both charts move in the 
same direction, it lends more credence to 
the trends exhibited. Thus, when both show 
less people employed last month, we can see 
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a general tightening up of the job market. 
The total number of unemployed in Sep- 
tember was 7.966 million, an increase of 
309,000. 

BLS is attributing the increase in the 
overall unemployment rate specifically to 
the increase in unemployed adult men and 
women. Significantly, two/thirds of the de- 
crease in number of employed are people 
who lost their jobs, through layoffs, rather 
than those who fired. Perhaps one of the 
few glimmers of hope is the decrease in 
black teen unemployment. However, we are 
just now entering the new era of the Presi- 
dency so we should not be too confident 
about anything. 


A CONGRESSIONAL “MEA 
CULPA” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. LEACH) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of continued high interest rates 
and a sluggish economy, President 
Reagan last week asked Congress to 
reassess its recently enacted tax and 
spending guidelines and to reduce the 
projected 1982 deficit by $16 billion. 

The President’s concerns are valid. 
The deficit should be reduced substan- 
tially and Government spending 
brought into balance with receipts as 
soon as possible. But there is more 
than one way to skin a deficit, and I 
would propose a somewhat different 
set of priorities than the 12-percent 
across-the-board cut in social pro- 
grams suggested by the administra- 
tion. 

The admission of error is not a gen- 
eral characteristic of politicians or po- 
litical bodies, but Congress has an obli- 
gation to acknowledge a profound 
“mea culpa” in its summer's work. The 
job creation potential of the Presi- 
dent’s economic recovery program is 
jeopardized by the pork-barrel mental- 
ity with which we in Congress expand- 
ed the President’s original request for 
a more limited tax cut. 

To atone for excesses, Congress 
should immediately reconsider the re- 
duction we authorized in the windfall 
profits tax in the oil industry, a reduc- 
tion that will cost the Treasury an es- 
timated $11 billion over the next 5 
years. In addition, we should immedi- 
ately reconsider the novel provision in- 
cluded in the tax package which 
allows companies with tax losses to 
sell through intricate lease arrange- 
ments their losses to companies that 
are profitable. 

Rewarding companies for losing 
money in a capitalist society is like 
selling indulgences for moral indiscre- 
tions in the Middle Ages. Again, the 
loser is the Treasury—an estimated $9 
to $10 billion over the next 5 years. 

What the country needs is as much 
concern for tax equity as tax cuts. A 
pork-barrel approach to tax cutting 
has as explosive ramifications for in- 
terest rates as spending profligacy. 
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Accordingly, this past week I intro- 
duced legislation (H.R. 4550 and H.R. 
4653) which repeals these two special 
interest parts of the recently enacted 
tax package. 

Importantly, both political parties 
share responsibility for the bloated 
scope of the tax bill. A case in point is 
the windfall profit tax reductions. 
First proposed by the Democrats in an 
effort to keep the “boll weevils” 
abroad an alternative tax package, the 
Republicans promptly doubled the 
ante and caused another whopping re- 
duction in taxes for an industry that 
pays very little in the way of Federal 
income taxes in the first place. 

President Reagan originally pro- 
posed a reduction solely in individual 
income taxes and reform of corporate 
depreciation schedules. The size of the 
tax cut in the administration’s ap- 
proach was actually reduced and the 
date of effective implementation for 
income tax reductions deferred by 
Congress. The egregiousness that 
crept into the Tax Code is due exclu- 
sively to the add ons of Congress, and 
accordingly it is Congress which has 
the responsibility to take the lead in 
attempting to fine tune the parts of 
the Tax Code it instigated. 

Both political parties also share re- 
sponsibility for shoring up the social 
security system. Social security is our 
most important social program. It 
must be protected at all cost. Given 
the inability of Congress to face up to 
problems in the system, and given the 
unattractiveness of alternatives—that 
is, a lowering of benefits or the tap- 
ping of general revenues—its a preemi- 
nently reasonable approach to bolster- 
ing the social security trust funds as to 
tap windfall profit tax revenues. 

No sector of the American economy 
needs a tax break less than the oil in- 
dustry, and no social program needs a 
spending break more than social secu- 
rity. 

For this administration’s program to 
work depends primarly on whether 
the American people perceive it to be 
equitable. Another 12-percent cut in 
social programs, as proposed by the 
President, will prove exceedingly diffi- 
cult to achieve, especially as contrast- 
ed with a minimal 1-percent cut in de- 
fense. This is particularly the case be- 
cause in the first round of budget cuts 
social programs were reduced by 20 to 
25 percent while military programs 
were allowed to increase substantially. 

Military spending cannot continue 
to be sacrosanct. The rate of increase 
in defense spending must be slowed if 
we are to achieve the important eco- 
nomic goals we have set for ourselves. 
National security cannot be measured 
in dollars spent by the Pentagon. Our 
greatest strategic asset is our econo- 
my. To the degree it is stunted, our se- 
curity is jeopardized. Cutting taxes 
and letting loose the Strangelovian 
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spenders at the Defense Department 
is like stomping on the brakes and 
stepping on the accelerator at the 
same time. If the engine does not 
blow, a few gaskets will. Defense con- 
tractors may prosper, but unless great- 
er balance is brought to the budget, 
Main Street merchants will be forced 
to visit the bankruptcy judge. Only 
prudent approaches to defense spend- 
ing will produce both a strong military 
and a strong economy. 

In the long run, only a Government 
policy based on arms control as well as 
arms buildups has the true potential 
for enhancing our national security. In 
the short term, the economic alarm 
bells ringing so loudly on Wall Street 
relate directly to the projections of 
profligate increases in military ex- 
penditures. There would be no single 
announcement more apt to turn the 
stock market around—if not cause the 
biggest rally in history—than that of 
successful negotiation of a meaningful 
SALT Treaty. There would be no 
single indication that economic and 
strategic rationality had been estab- 
lished than deferral of spending on 
the MX missile system. 

To be equitable, Congress must also 
take a hard look at public works 
projects. Extravagant undertakings 
like the Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- 
way project, the Clinch River breeder 
reactor, special interest subsidies for 
the tobacco, sugar, and peanut indus- 
tries must be eliminated. The formula 
for distribution of low-income fuel as- 
sistance should be redesigned to insure 
that aid goes to those States with 
harsh winters, rather than to pay air- 
conditioning bills for Sun Belt citizens. 
Pork-barrel formulae applied to trans- 
fer programs can be as mischievous as 
pork-barrel programs themselves. 

Next in importance to perceptions of 
equitability for public policy are per- 
ceptions of reasonableness. Thought- 
ful people on Wall Street and Main 
Street must have confidence in the 
economic policy framework. Now is 
not the time for the economic ideolo- 
gues to advance prescriptions of eco- 
nomic salvation based on return to the 
gold standard. What is needed are pru- 
dent spending and taxing decisions, 
not the economics of alchemy. Advoca- 
cy of a return to the gold standard 
may be good politics, but if the admin- 
istration were to sanction such patent 
economic nonsense as an excuse for 
fiscal irresponsibility it runs the 
danger of destroying here and abroad 
any semblance of confidence that 
thoughtful people may have in the 
President's economic program. 

Above all, however, success of the 
President’s program depends on per- 
ceptions of fairness. It would be irre- 
sponsible to predict riots in the street 
if further cuts in social programs are 
adopted, for extreme predictions can 
too easily help fulfill extreme proph- 
ecies. But without question, unless 
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equitability is underlined in the impor- 
tant. legislation the Congress will be 
considering this month, social and 
racial division could become pro- 
nounced. 

To reduce interest rates and 
strengthen the overall economy we 
must reduce the deficit. To achieve 
equitability, we must take a more bal- 
anced approach to budget cutting 
than the administration has proposed. 

Such an undertaking will require 
careful compromise on the administra- 
tion’s side and forthcoming recogni- 
tion of the need for Congress to 
change its ways. As a beginning we in 
Congress should say: “Mea Culpa,” 
and get on with the business of good 
Government instead of good politics. 


o 1600 


Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL). 

Mr. BEDELL. As an Iowan, I want to 
say how proud I am to serve with my 
colleague from Iowa (Mr. LEacH). We 
might disagree at times on individual 
items, but I want to congratulate him 
greatly for his courage on this issue. I 
certainly want to congratulate him for 
the statement he has made. I think he 
makes us all proud to be Americans. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. I appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

I might say a good, strong, first step 
in the direction of greater fiscal re- 
sponsibility will be support for the 
amendment that he will be offering in 
the Agriculture Committee. 


THE FARM BILL 


(Mr. ANTHONY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
debate has continued to go on about 
the farm bill. I just had a couple of 
extra comments that I wanted to 
make about it because the farm econo- 
my is in very serious trouble and, be- 
cause of that, it is important that this 
body be very deliberative, but try to 
put the underpinning for some sup- 
port mechanisms so that the farming 
community can survive. 

I can give my colleagues two words 
to describe what the situation is in my 
State, and that is “imminent depres- 
sion.” 


PRESIDENT REAGAN'S ECONOM- 
IC PROGRAM AND THE 
FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dyson). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 
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è Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Reagan's economic pro- 
gram has stirred deep unrest among 
those of us who are about the future 
of education in America. 

Last night the Reverend Timothy S. 
Healy, president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and a nationally recognized 
educational leader, spoke at the Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia, 
warning that political developments 
are threatening to undo the progress 
we have made in providing access to 
education to the poor and to minori- 
ties. 

I hope my colleagues will benefit 
from Father Healy’s keen insight. The 
complete text of the speech follows: 


SPEECH BY Rev. TIMOTHY S. HEALY 


Beginnings are always fun. There is new- 
ness, the excitement of starting up, and a 
massive shot of what most distinguishes us 
from the beasts—hope. When the new thing 
is a university campus, as it is at the Univer- 
sity of the District of Columbia; and when 
the speaker is an old war horse of a teacher 
who gets excited at the mere mention of 
September, and when the new university is 
also tied to the service and growth of a city, 
I run out of words. September is a special 
month, because for a few days it lets those 
of us who spend our lives in universities 
forget ourselves, shuck our mistakes, shed 
our compromises, look forward to new 
people and new minds; and in God's provi- 
dence, if we are lucky, to at least some new 
friends. It’s a kind of high, an exultation 
which gives our tired minds and being a 
chance to share the glow of fresh students, 
and we seem younger, feel more alive, and 
are once again filled with promise. 

For letting me share in this beginning, I'd 
like to say thank you. I'd like also to say 
thanks for inviting me back onto ground 
that is so familiar I ache to think of it. I 
spent seven years in a great public universi- 
ty, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
in the land. They were the best I have ever 
spent anywhere. They were busy, distract- 
ing, crazy, frustrating, and, I hope, filled 
with learning. Thanks also for letting 
Georgetown share even in this minor way in 
your new campus, and in the surge of 
growth it gives this University. For the City 
in which we all live, for its future, for its 
peace, and for the growth and happiness of 
its young people, no single work going is as 
important as what you do here. 

Twelve years ago, at City University of 
New York, when we were plotting a then he- 
retical notion called “open admissions”, I 
first realized how much American higher 
education had changed in my life time. I 
don’t mean distribution of colleges, or their 
number. I do mean the expectation our 
fellow citizens have of us, the job they ask 
us to do, the coverage they expect of us. 
When I was in high school there were 8 mil- 
lion college graduates in America. Forty 
years later, there are almost 13 million col- 
lege students. In 1990 we are quite likely to 
have twice as many college students as 
there were college alumni in 1940. Most 
American parents still dream, from the very 
day a child is born, of getting him into col- 
lege. The immigrants who pour across the 
Rio Grande, like the immigrants who once 
thronged Ellis Island, dream the same 
dreams about college and what it can do for 
their children. In their differing ways, and 
their differing languages, they hope that 
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education will be the door not only into the 
future but into a successful future. They 
pass on that hope to most of America’s 
young adults. Popular expectation far over- 
goes any strength we have, reaches well 
beyond even our best hopes and dreams. Be- 
cause it does, despite public unease, despite 
outcries about loan programs, despite the 
quiverings of legislatures, public and private 
higher colleges share a national commit- 
ment to give every young citizen who wants 
and can handle it a chance at college with 
reasonable hope of success. 

Most talk about universities footnotes the 
work of two men, the delightfully dactylic 
John Henry Newman and Alfred North 
Whitehead. Both wrote so eloquently and 
profoundly about the institution to which 
most of us here have given our lives, that all 
we can do now is gloze. Today let us recall 
Whitehead’s understanding of how a univer- 
sity remakes its society when it brings to- 
gether the learning of its elders, and the 
imagination and energy of its young. He 
calls universities ‘‘the chief agencies for the 
fusion of progressive activities into an effec- 
tive instrument of progress”. It is that ‘‘ef- 
fective instrument of progress” I would like 
to talk about. 

America is in a rancorous mood these days 
and our meanness tracks not escalating in- 
terest rates, but a sinking Dow Jones. In the 
United States such narrowing moods, such 
bouts of meanness have been recurrent. We 
deny our generosity, we constrict what used 
to be called in high rhetoric the “bowels of 
compassion”, we pull away from the impera- 
tives of our own history. These moods have 
found different names: “Nativism’’, “Know- 
Nothingism”, “America First”, “the Ku 
Klux Klan”, “McCarthyism”. Now we have 
the new righteousness and its prophet, “‘the 
Moral Majority”. 

We are caught in a depression of soul, a 


denial of our own powers, a betrayal of our 
historic instincts, a national change of mind 
and sagging of spirit far beyond the periph- 
era of politics. No one administration, no 
one president, no one Congress can make us 
abandon cities, neglect the poor, the unem- 
ployed and the aged, withdraw our support 


from children, students and research at 
home, and lead us to bed down with tyrants 
and torturers abroad. It is we ourselves, 
most of us Americans, who go along, ap- 
prove and applaud this souring of self and 
society. 

That national mood lays a burden on uni- 
versities which accept Whitehead’s idea 
that the meeting of learning and imagina- 
tion is one way to build the nation’s future 
in the minds of its young. Universities and 
above all, urban ones, now face a sadder, but 
no less important task, that of rebuilding. 
We may be one of the few places where 
America’s “compassionate agenda” is dealt 
with, explained, and kept alive into the 
future so that it some day may again light- 
en the nation’s thinking. 

American higher education in the 17th 
and 18th century aimed mostly at “a 
learned clergy”. The next purpose was the 
creation of a national identity, exemplified 
by Georgetown in the 18th century and the 
University of Virginia in the early 19th. 
During the Civil War the land grant colleg- 
es were born, hoping to educate for produc- 
tivity and westward expansion. Finally, 
starting with the GI Bill and continuing in 
the huge growth of the community colleges, 
we have passed beyond belief, identity and 
productivity to equality of opportunity, 
really an affirmation of universal citizen- 
ship. 
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The current national sniping at the uni- 
versities bears principally upon that newest 
third purpose. The poor and those previous- 
ly excluded, the black, and the Spanish 
speaking, will be most hurt by what is hap- 
pening to student aid. What we forget in 
our rancor is that our third purpose, equali- 
ty, is now the key both to productivity and 
to national identity. To deny or diminish 
equality of access, is to drive out the poor. 
This leaves us with a vision of ‘‘the nation” 
too white and too middle class. It also, by 
cutting out people, blocks real productivity. 
There is a natural elitism in the academy, 
for the mind is an elite instrument. But 
valid elites stay open. And woe betide us if 
having once opened the gates, our new 
meanness slams them shut on an urban pro- 
letariat and so doom it to a leaderless, stag- 
nant and explosive future. 

Part of the fun of public higher educa- 
tion, is its straight lined agenda. Whatever 
bucking and weaving the City administra- 
tion may have to do, whatever political fenc- 
ing the Board of Higher Education has to 
deal with, the University’s agenda is a mas- 
terpiece of simplicity. It is to make free and 
informed citizens out of the young men and 
women of the District of Columbia. Just 
double that when the university is metro- 
politan rather than state. There used to be 
a half dozen of them, some very low cost 
and some free. The free ones are all gone 
and the low cost ones now charge rates com- 
parable to state universities. The University 
of the District of Columbia may be the only 
one left that is low cost. The citizens of the 
District, like New Yorkers in 1847 (but 
unlike New Yorkers in that they never 
changed their mind) did indeed vote to de- 
clare higher education a right, even of the 
poorest citizens. That seems to me nothing 
more nor less than the logical conclusion 
from our proud declaration of universal citi- 
zenship. At least here in this University, at 
least for a while, at least in some part, we 
may be able to keep America’s dream unde- 
ferred. 

The problem is that we must live within a 
very narrow and limited world. We are 
bound within teaching and learning. We 
open minds, we dispel fears, we enhance 
skill, and ultimately, at our very best, we 
foster both creation and discovery. On that 
ground we work, and on that ground alone 
can we be both at ease and useful. But the 
work we do is nothing less than the making 
of tomorrow's city. That responsibility 
reaches back to the deepest taproot of west- 
ern society, the ideal of the justice of God 
that shines out of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Hardly an abstraction or something imposed 
from outside, that justice rises up out of the 
life of a people. God's justice is present 
where the widow, the poor and the afflicted 
are cared for, and absent where they are 
not. The centuries of Christian living add 
only confirmation, and the wisdom of de- 
mocracy changes nothing of that vision. 
The poet and prophet Isaiah told us over 
2,000 years ago; “If you draw out your soul 
to the hungry and satisfy the afflicted, then 
shall your light rise in obscurity and your 
darkness be as the noon day”. America’s 
compassionate agenda merely says “Amen”. 

Precisely because this appears to me as a 
religious issue, I feel how vulnerable it is to 
the new religiosity that’s sweeping the 
nation. I'm on safe ground, since when the 
Moral Majority says “Christian”, it doesn’t 
mean me. The new righteousness runs 
counter to Western religion in three serious 
ways. First of all, unlike either Judiasm or 
Christianity, it is anti-intellectual and sim- 
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plistic. Chesterton makes Father Brown 
remark, “to downgrade the human mind is 
bad theology”. Neither life nor faith yields 
to any quick and easy formula. The Bible 
and the revelation of which it is a part, as 
well as the long history of synagogue and 
church have not ever pretended to solve all 
problems. “Ale does more than Milton can 
to justify God's ways to man” was not 
spoken by an irreligious man, nor is it, when 
compared to the arrogant assumption of 
omniscience, an irreligious statement. If we 
stretch any revelation to cover items like 
treaties with Taiwan, and the Panama 
Canal, we make a mad world where the 
things of God and the things of man are 
confused. That will ultimately put the city 
of God and the city of man to a war in 
which both lose. 

More frightening than anti intellectualism 
or over simplification in the righteousness is 
the moral pose of its political jeremiads. Its 
voice is the voice of hatred; its stand is 
against rather than for; it revels in a rheto- 
ric of condemnation; its master work is po- 
litical assassination. Ultimately, in this re- 
public these are the seeds of its death. The 
fairness of the American people will bring it 
down. Whether hatred comes wrapped in 
white sheets or the scripture, it is still a 
denial of man and his works. : 

Let us look at two ways in which universi- 
ties must work to defend people's rights, 
against the new righteousness. Like you I 
come from a great city, New York, in which 
you can hear almost every accent on the 
face of the earth. Both cities have the echo 
of the thousand voices of man, sharp and 
sweet, strong and supple, from the baroque 
austerity of Spanish to the trader’s patois of 
southeast Asia. And in striving to meet the 
needs of new citizens, in tailoring its work to 
their language and culture, in adapting to 
their need, the University of the District of 
Columbia reinforces and perhaps teaches 
the City itself a lesson. This house respects 
cultural diversity, and in a quiet way, while 
preparing new citizens for the life in the 
United States, it honors the countries, the 
traditions, the religions, and the languages 
from which they come. There never is a 
question of locking them into their origin; 
but as long as this University is true to 
itself, there can be no question either of dis- 
respect. 

Nowhere over the past few years has our 
new righteousness hit us harder, or done us 
more damage, than in its assault on the 
classic American idea that for all that we 
might do well for ourselves, we still worked 
abroad to do good for others. In eight years 
of living abroad I learned that if we opened 
our gates half the human race would move 
to America, not because we are the richest 
place on earth, and certainly not because we 
are the prettiest, but out of spiritual 
hunger, because we are the freest. Our for- 
eign politics stood for something, made us 
more than mere members of a nation, lined 
us up against oppression, tyranny, and 
human cruelty, wherever found. 

For the moment we seem to be moving 
away from that stand—steadily backwards. 
We have deafened our ears and hardened 
our hearts. In defiance of all two hundred 
years of our tradition, we claim now that 
our only consideration is our own interest. I 
am reminded of a remarkable prayer from 
eighteenth century Cornwall. It mirrors all 
too well the face we now show abroad: 

“Lord God, we pray Thee in Thy goodness 
to lead all ships through calm seas to safe 
harbor, and suffer them not to be wrecked. 
But if, Oh Lord, in Thine inscrutable 
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wisdom, wrecked they must be; let them be 
wrecked upon the Cornish coast to the 
profit and advancement of this Thy Chris- 
tian people.” 

Perhaps there is very little that any uni- 
versity can do to alter foreign policy. All of 
us can labor against provincialism and paro- 
chialism. We can lead students to foreign 
language, to area studies, and to a deep un- 
derstanding of how profoundly interdepend- 
ent all nations are. Slowly and steadily UDC 
can fill the hearts of Washinton’s leaders of 
thirty years hence with an understanding of 
the diversity of a hundred traditions which 
has made their city and their nation great, 
and which makes this tired globe the kalei- 
doscope that it is. No righteousness is possi- 
ble for us or America unless we teach an un- 
derstanding older even than America; no 
man is free while any man is slave. 

The need to rebuild in the minds of to- 
morrow’s leaders their sense of obligation to 
their fellow man is not less real at home 
than it is abroad. We have recently coolly 
and calmly determined that it is the private 
sector that must rebuild the broken centers 
of our great cities. Our bitter set of new na- 
tional priorities puts military hardware 
above the promises we made to the old; 
gulls children out of school lunches; and 
calls mothers with dependent children 
drones. Our new economics solemly pro- 
poses that student loans can be adequately 
replaced by tuition tax credits, but only if 
the family is lucky enough to pay taxes. In 
our haste to balance the budget, we seem to 
ride roughshod over the human consider- 
ations that have absolved innocent victims 
of past mistakes and kept hope alive so that 
men and women still fight for the future. 
Your students here can tell you far better 
than I the daily encroachment that the cuts 
will make, on life, on sustenance, and, alas, 
on their opportunity to get an education. 

Your labor within the University to keep 
alive America’s compassionate agenda may 
well be more important than anything else 
you do. UDC can fill the hearts of Washing- 
ton’s leaders thirty years hence, with an un- 
derstanding that it is the part of greatness 
to see and meet human need, that it is 
abominable to blame and then punish the 
victim; that rancor and meanness of spirit 
are poor bases on which to build an imperial 
economy. Surely no where in all of America 
will these truths be so clearly and cleanly 
spoken as in our university classrooms. No 
place else in America is their speaking more 
important than in the nation’s capital. In 
these grim and rancorous days, every urban 
university will have to fight to stop the 
newly righteous from destroying the an- 
cient compassion of our cities and our uni- 
versities. 

Let me start where I began, by saying how 
proud I am to be with you this morning. I 
know of nothing in this City that looks 
more to its future, that promises more to its 
people, and that is more needful to its sur- 
viving. As a clergyman I am often most com- 
fortable with religious terms. There is no 
secular work in the City of Washington 
with more grace, more instinct with the 
great Christian virtue of hope, and more 
freighted with the even greater Christian 
virtue of love, than the work you do here. 
At the end of his marvelous play, “A Man 
for All Seasons,” Robert Bolt puts a remark 
into the mouth of Thomas More which ap- 
plies to you, and please God, to me as well. 
A young man who is ambitious for political 
preferment seeks it from Chancellor More, 
and More urges him to go back to his uni- 
versity studies. “Be a teacher, be a great 
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teacher”, More tells him. The young man 
responds in puzzlement, “And if I am, who 
will know”? Thomas More responds, “Your- 
self, your pupils, and God. Not a bad audi- 
ence”, sir, “not a bad audience."@ 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S APPROACH TO WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank was held in Washington. During 
the course of the week, we were given 
another look at the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s approach toward internation- 
al development. It was a rhetorically 
confusing and substantively disturbing 
performance. 

Prior to the start of the joint meet- 
ings of the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Reagan 
administration had sent decidedly 
mixed signals to the developing world. 
In a recent speech before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, Sec- 
retary Haig laid out a broad frame- 
work for U.S. policy toward developing 
countries. He pledged to support the 
work of the International Monetary 
Fund and gave a ringing endorsement 
to the effectiveness and continued im- 
portance of the World Bank. Like 
many previous Secretaries of State, he 
emphasized the importance of incen- 
tives, the vitality of the private 
market and the realities of budget 
stringency. But these factors were not 
the centerpiece of the Secretary’s 
presentation. 

While the administration is speaking 
with one voice before the United Na- 
tions, the Treasury Department has 
been preparing a review of the oper- 
ations of the World Bank and the re- 
gional development banks. The draft 
study starts with lavish praise for the 
multilateral development banks. They 
were judged to be effective in serving 
U.S. economic, political and humani- 
tarian interests at a reasonable cost to 
the U.S. taxpayer. 

This apparently generous assess- 
ment of the bank performance, howev- 
er, led to quite draconian proposals. 
Instead of expanding the role of such 
effective institutions, the draft report 
charts a course of gradual debilitation 
and decline. According to the recom- 
mendations of the draft report, there 
will be a gradual withdrawal of the 
United States from soft loan windows 
and no expansion of U.S. support for 
the hard loan activities of the multi- 
lateral development banks. 

The draft report also argues that 
the United States should maintain its 
leadership role in the development 
banks. But influence in the banks de- 
pends on a nation’s contribution to 
bank funds. To cut back our own con- 
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tributions and maintain influence, we 
have to stop others from increasing 
their financial support for the devel- 
opment banks. It is a little like 
Scrooge forbidding his nephew to help 
the poor. 

The administration has expressed a 
similar reluctance to bank any new ini- 
tiatives by the International Monetary 
Fund. They are reluctant to see the 
IMP expand its resources through 
direct borrowing in the market and 
they are anxious for the IMP to set 
tougher conditions for the funds they 
do loan. 

The administration saw no need to 
add to world liquidity by creating addi- 
tional special drawing rights or paper 
gold. Although the proposal to create 
12 billion new SDR’s would have 
added only marginally to world liquidi- 
ty, it would have enhanced the credit 
standing of the developing world. It 
would also have continued the long- 
standing commitment of the United 
States and other IMF members to the 
SDR as a reserve asset that could 
reduce the burdensome reserve role of 
the U.S. dollar. 


The international economic policies 
of the Reagan administration are not 
shared by our allies and are anything 
but popular in the developing world. 
The quarrel over substance has been 
made worse by wrapping their policy 
in very different kinds of rhetoric. 
Before the United Nations the admin- 
istration struck a posture of concern 
and commitment toward the problems 
of international development. At 
home, the administration bowed to its 
own rightwing by treating the develop- 
ment banks as part of a world welfare 
system and by talking tough on re- 
quirements of any loans. The decade- 
long attempt to focus development on 
the basic needs of poor people around 
the world was casually discarded by 
Dr. Beryl Sprinkel, Under Secretary 
for Monetary Affairs. At a September 
23, 1981, press conference Sprinkel 
brushed aside a question on basic 
needs with these worlds: 


I think basic needs are best served by sig- 
nificant real economic growth and higher 
standards of living. That's the way I have 
satisfied my basic needs and you have satis- 
fied your basic needs, 


At home, the Reagan administration 
offers the poor the benefits of an un- 
tested economic theory. In his speech 
to the Governors of the IMF and the 
World Bank, Secretary Regan applies 
similar reasoning to the growth pros- 
pects of the developing countries. The 
emphasis was on proper incentives and 
the strength of the private market 
coupled with a supply side optimism 
about the performance of the interna- 
tional economy. And paralleling the 
domestic trimming of public invest- 
ment and safety net before the pro- 
gram has shown any signs of working, 
they are asking the developing coun- 
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tries to trust their own economic 
future to theory. We should offer the 
world more than that.e 


THE 1983 EPA BUDGET: A “TIME 
BOMB IN THE BASEMENT” AP- 
PROACH TO POLLUTION CON- 
TROL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Mor- 
FETT) is recognized for 15 minutes. 
è Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
come before the House today with 
direct evidence that the Reagan ad- 
ministration intends to inflict irrepa- 
rable damage to the congressionally 
mandated programs for the protection 
of our Nation’s air and water re- 
sources. I have obtained an OMB-re- 
quested budget submission from EPA 
which outlines dramatic cuts from the 
1981 spending levels. 
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The Environmental Protection 
Agency will lose 50 percent of its fund- 
ing for research and development in 
1983 in comparison to the 1981 levels. 
And, the abatement, control, and com- 
pliance activities will be reduced by 39 
percent. With the budget reductions 
contemplated by EPA, its workforce 
will sustain a reduction of 3,200 em- 
ployees. This will chop 30 percent of 
the employees who administered pro- 
grams as of August 1981. 

Major slashes have been scheduled 
for the air quality budget which will 
be down $43 million from the Reagan 
initial request in the 1982 budget. 
Drinking water will lose $16.5 million 
in funding. Toxic substance programs 
will be reduced by $26.5 million, a 27- 
percent reduction. And these figures 
do not contain the 12-percent reduc- 
tions requested by the President on 
September 24. Finally, what the fig- 
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ures do not reveal is that inflation will 
reduce the real purchasing power of 
the EPA authorization another 20 per- 
cent from its 1981 level. 

Such cuts in these mandated EPA 
programs should not be tolerated. 
They will set back our efforts to clean 
the Nation’s air and water resources 
by decades. The cuts represent a 
subtle attempt to scuttle programs 
mandated by law through a backroom 
budget maneuver. We made commit- 
ments over the last decade—beginning 
with the Clean Air Act—to eradicate 
pollutants which constitute serious 
health hazards. The pollutants have 
not gone away; unfortunately, it is the 
resources to combat them which are 
evaporating. 

The charts which follow explain the 
cuts. They are from actual EPA docu- 
ments. 


TABLE |.—ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, FISCAL YEAR 1983 OMB REQUEST—APPROPRIATION SUMMARY: BUDGET AUTHORITY OBLIGATIONS, OUTLAYS, FULL-TIME EQUIVALENCY 


fin thousands of doltars) 


Fiscal year 198} actual Fiscal year 1982 President's 
budget (reorg/restruc) 


(estimated) 


Fiscal year 1983 budget Fiscal year 1983 total 
request fe +12) 


Full-time equivalency (FTE) 
Permanent full-time (PFTE) ....... 
OPFTE 


Full-time equivalency (FTE) 
Permanent full-time (PFTE) 


Total..... 


Buildings and facilities: 
t authority. 


Full-time equival (FTE) 
Permanent full-time (PFTE) ....... 
Other (OPFTE) 


Full-time equivalency: 
Permanent full-time (PFTE) wh 
Olar (PETE) ors acscat otc scinc comes paana 


561,693.91 
551,316,0 
547,052. 


582,769.0 
OET aain 
613,922.0 .. 


518,721.2 540,093.8 


12,7554 
250,485.7 


191,670.2 
223,900.0 


534,794.0 
517386.0 
493,190.0 


78,340.2 
1,872.8 


8,344.2 
1,872.8 


10,213.0 
122,703.8 


10,217.0 
190,635.0 122,703.8 
188,509. .... f 
190,650.0 .-.. 
413,928.0 


330,575.0 354,789.3 


= 88 385 


975,000.0 1,021,586.9 


ne 
ns 


8,340.2 
18728 


8,344.2 
1,872.8 


2,548,837.0 
3,700,000.0 
4,180,000.0 


10,213.0 
2,400,000.0 


10,217.0 
2,400,000.0 
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TABLE |.— ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, FISCAL YEAR 1983 OMB REQUEST—APPROPRIATION SUMMARY: BUDGET AUTHORITY OBLIGATIONS, OUTLAYS, FULL-TIME 


EQUIVALENCY—Continued 
{In thousands of dollars) 


Full-time 
Pear ie ime ‘rte) 
Other (OPFT! 


Budget authority... 
ations 
Outlays .... 


Full-time equival 
Permanent f 
Other (OPFT 


(FTE) 
A taal ad he 


Outlays... 
Total, Environmental Protection Agency 
Budget authority 
Obligations. 
Outlays ... 


Fiscal year 1981 actual 
estimated) 


Fiscal year 1982 President's 
budget (reorg/restruc) 


Fiscal year 1983 budget Fiscal year 1983 total 
request (U1 412) 


3,696,586.9 


8,957.6 
1,969.2 


10,926.8 


1,969.2 


~ 12;860.5 10,9228 


U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY— 
Decision UNIT ANALYSIS 


BUD 14; DU Code R500; HQ X; RT ; DU 
Title: Workforce Adjustment; and responsi- 
ble office: Office of the Administrator. 


GOALS, OBJECTIVE, AND REGULATORY 
REQUIREMENT 


This request provides resources for per- 
sonnel compensation and benefits to ade- 
quately fund the projected workforce ad- 
justments that the Agency plans to undergo 
in the next two years. Specifically, this deci- 
sion unit will fund the workforce adjust- 
ment associated costs of (1) severance pay, 
(2) lump sum leave, (3) Unemployment In- 
surance Compensation, and (4) increased 
personnel compensation and benefits. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


Certain EPA offices—notably the Offices 
of Research and Development; Water; and 
Air, Noise and Radiation—are already initi- 
ating workforce adjustments in 1982 due to 
the 1982 budget decreases. Further work- 
force adjustments, however, will be required 
in 1983 due to the additional PFTE de- 
creases planned for 1983. 


DECISION UNIT LEVEL DESCRIPTION AND 
EXPECTED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This $17.6 million request reflects the esti- 
mated resources to fully fund workforce ad- 
justments. Our projected workforce adjust- 
ment cost is an estimate based upon the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

Agencywide, our attrition rate is projected 
at 6 percent per year (our current annual 
rate). 


TABLE ||—ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
(Fiscal year 1983 OMB request) 


iscal year 1982 
President's budget 
(reor; tion / 
ructure) 


Fiscal year 1983 budget 
request 


Workforce adjustments will be conducted 
within specific areas of affected organiza- 
tions. 

There will be minimal transfers from one 
physical location to another, thereby mini- 
mizing the transportation costs of workforce 
adjustment. 

The average cost is $5,500 per affected em- 
ployee. This is a composite total which in- 
cludes Unemployment Insurance Compensa- 
tion, severance pay, lump sum leave costs, 
and increased personnel compensation and 
benefit costs associated with salary reten- 
tion rights. 

Projected 1983 decreases are based on a 
comparison of the 1982 and 1983 PFTE ceil- 
ings after accounting for attrition. 

Our workforce adjustments will affect 
3,200 permanent full-time employees. 


Change (+/—) budget 


Change (+/—) total 
request oe year 


Fiscal year 1983 total 
(L1+L2) minus fiscal 
ii) year 1982 


jalency (FTE 
Permanent full- ine (Pre) 
Other (OPFTE) 


Water quality: 
Bud 


iget authority 
Full-time equivalency (FTE) 
Permanent full-time (PFTE) .... 
her (OPFTE) 


$240,859.9 
1,698.3 
286.5 


$197,488.8 
1,355.0 
230.3 


1,984.8 


1,5853 


$206,235.8 -$43,371.1 


1,355.0 -343.3 
230.3 — 56.2 


1,5853 399.5 


—$34,624.1 


$248,752.6 


2,343.3 
586.6 


$191,224.3 


1,897.5 
467.7 


$197,644.3 


1,897.5 
467.7 


— $57,528.3 


-445.8 
118.9 


—$51,108.3 


-445.8 
—118.9 


2,929.9 
$89,229.4 


$16.3 
120.8 


2,365.2 
$72,643.2 


468.8 
95.3 


2,365.2 
$78,533.2 


468.8 
95.3 


—5647 
~$16,586.2 


—41.5 
-25.5 


— 564.7 
$10,696.2 


—A15 
-25.5 


637.1 
$118,229.4 


607.7 
215.5 


564.1 
$108,361.2 


590.8 
196.9 


564.1 
$111,518.5 


-730 
$9,673. 
169 
-186 


-13.0 
$6,515.8 


16.9 
—18.6 
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[Fiscal year 1983 OMB request] 


Fiscal year 1982 
President’s budget 


Other (OPFTE) ... 


Budget authority... 


(FTE) 
Permanent full-time RDS j 


Other (OPFTE) ... 


ree a and support: 


Full-time equi y (FTE): 
Permanent full-time re) 
Other (OPFTE) 


and teins Budget authority 
, operating programs: 


y (FTE): 
anent full-time (PFE). 
ogi i 


jara ‘Budget authority... 
on ga eau trust fund 


Budget authori 

Full-time equiv (FT 
Permanent ful Bs. Torte) . 
Other (OPFTE) 


(reorganization/ 
restructure) 


Fiscal year 1983 budget 
request 
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Fiscal 1983 total 
it +12) 


Change (+/—) budget 
nee ae ee 


Change yo ) Kaar 
(U +L) 
year 10 


823.2 
$62,998.4 


806.1 
1146 


187.7 


$50,920.6 


669.8 
912 


787.7 
$50,920.6 


669.8 
912 


-35.5 
—$12,077.8 


—136.3 
—23.4 


—35.5 
—$12,077.8 


-1363 
-234 


920.7 
$13,056.1 
212.0 


40.4 


761.0 
$11,228.8 


199.2 
35.8 


761.0 
$11,228.8 
199.2 


— 159.7 
—$1,8273 


—128 
—46 


$25,108.4 
359.4 


72 


4256 
$98,910.7 
126.4 


104.8 


$23,563.3 


333.3 
62.7 


-17.4 
— $2,382.8 


—29.2 
—137 


—159.7 
~$1,827.3 


—128 
+46 


ia 
-$2,2102 


— 25.2 
—13.7 


—429 
~$1,445.1 


~26.1 
—45 


—3B9 
—$1,445.1 


— 26.1 
—45 


$72,440.7 


641.5 
88.3 


E 0 
$72,440.7 


641.5 
88.3 


—30.6 
—$26,470.0 


—849 
—16.5 


— 30.6 
—$26,470.0 


831.2 
$72,017.6 


$215,981.8 


2,440.4 
743.1 


129.8 
$35,550.0 


64.8 
35 


729.8 
$35,550.0 


648 
39.5 


104.3 
$208,479.1 


2,178.3 
574.1 


104.3 
$237,079. 


2,178.3 
574.1 


—1014 
~ $36,467.6 


— 80.1 
— 59.8 


—$36,467.6 


—80.1 
— 59.8 


-1399 


—$7,027 


— 262.1 
— 169.0 


— 139.9 
+$21,097.3 


— 262.1 
— 168.9 


3,183.5 
siisi 


$1,191,447.0 


9,884.0 
2,392.5 


2,752.4 
$3,000.0 


$975,000.0 


8,399.0 
1881.8 


2,752.4 
$4,000.0 


$1,028,986.9 


8403.0 
1,881.8 


— 431.0 
—$1,115.0 
—$216,447.0 


— 1,485.0 
—5107 


—431.0 
—$115.0 


—$162,460.1 


—1,481.0 
— 510.6 


12,2765 


$200,000.0 


503.0 
81.0 


10,280.8 
$2,400,000.0 


$275,000.0 


554.6 
87.4 


10,284.8 
$2,400,000.0 


$275,000.0 
554.6 


87.4 


— 1,995.7 
+ $2,400,000.0 


— 1,991.6 
+ $2,400,000.0 


+$75,000.0 


+516 
+64 


584.0 
$1,391,447.0 
10,387.0 
2,473.5 


642.0 
$3,650,000.0 


8,953.6 
1,969.2 


642.0 
$3,703,986.9 


8,957.6 
1,969.2 


+$2,258,553.0 


+58.0 
+$2,312,539.9 
— 1,429.4 
.2 
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10,926.8 


— 1,933.6 


EXPLANATION OF VOTES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


è Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent from the House of Representa- 
tives for a portion of the legislative 
day, October 1, 1981, because I was ad- 
dressing the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement in Boston, Mass. I 
missed three rollcall votes. Had I been 
present, I would have voted as follows: 


Rollcall No. 225, by a vote of 294 
yeas to 71 nays with 1 voting 
“present,” the House approved the 


Journal of Wednesday, September 30. 
I would have vote “yea.” 

Rollcall No. 226, by a vote of 288 
yeas to 113 nays, the House suspended 
the rules and agreed to the conference 
report on S. 304, to establish a nation- 
al tourism policy and an independent 
Government agency to carry out the 
national tourism policy. I would have 
voted “aye.” 

Rollcall No. 227, by a vote of 117 
yeas to 292 nays, the House rejected a 
motion to table the motion to dis- 
charge the Committee on the District 
of Columbia from further consider- 
ation of House Resolution 208. I would 
have voted “aye.” e 


10,922.8 


LEGISLATIVE VETOES AND THE 
HOUSE SCHEDULE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEY) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday we had a fairly good example 
of how a legislative veto works. I do 
not, for purposes of this statement, 
wish to deal with the specifics of the 
District of Columbia ordinance nor 
the desirability of congressional 
review of such ordinances. 

I want to simply address the ques- 
tion of how the operations of the 
House are affected by rules of the 
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House written into law with little or 
no regard to how they comport with 
other aspects of the procedure and 
schedule of this body. 

At approximately 11 a.m. a motion 
was offered to discharge the commit- 
tee from further consideration of the 
resolution (H. Res. 208) and began the 
following series of procedural actions: 

Approximate time, action, and vote 
11 a.m.—Motion to discharge of- 


11:30 a.m.—Motion to table of- 
fered and voted one-hour debate 
on discharge 

12:45 p.m.—Vote on motion to dis- 


117-292 


279-126 
1 p.m.—Motion to consider offered 
and voted 10-hour total recogni- 
tion on resolution 
1:30 p.m.—Motion to limit debate 
to 5 hours offered and voted........ 
2 p.m.—Call of the House 
4:10 p.m.—Vote on adoption o 
olution 


287-110 


253-141 
352 


281-119 


At 11 a.m., Mr. Speaker, the House 
began consideration with 71 percent of 
the Members participating in the roll- 
call voting against a procedural 
motion to prevent consideration. Five 
hours and six recorded votes later, the 
resolution was adopted. The first vote 
was ‘117 to 292, the last 281 to 119. At 
no stage in the proceedings was the 
result in doubt. The weakest showing 
of the supporters of the disapproval 
resolution was on the 253-to-141 vote 
deciding whether the House would 
debate for 10 hours or 5 before adopt- 
ing the disapproval resolution. 

I have seen many multibillion-dollar 
appropriation bills passed with fewer 
votes and in less time. In point of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, only two questions were 
before the House. First, “Did the 
House wish to take up the question of 
the D.C. ordinance?” Second, having 
heard the arguments of supporters 
and opponents of both the substance 
and procedure, “Did the House wish to 
disapprove the ordinance?” 

The rules of the House imposed by 
the D.C. Home Rule Act required six 
votes to answer those two questions. 

It also required 5 hours which had 
been scheduled for other business. 
The impact of this unexpected addi- 
tion on the House schedule has been 
enormous, as the following table illus- 
trates: 


Action originally scheduled Action taken or rescheduled 


Lor g October 1 and Friday, Octo- 
Labor, = Appropriation (debate Postponed to the following week. 
ving ht Act (complete consid- Debate only; votes postponed- to the 
following week. 
laa and Food Act (rules, ey need anc gs postponed 
debate and votes). 
ee tt, to after bet recess 


| SPeere 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to PA clear 


that I do not, in any way, blame the 
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sponsors of the resolution for using 
the provisions of law available to bring 
the questions before the House. Nor 
do. I criticize opponents of the resolu- 
tion for using all the parliamentary 
tools at their disposal. 

But I would point out to the House 
that there are more than 230 provi- 
sions of law related to congressional 
review of rules, ordinances, and execu- 
tive actions. Many are appropriate 
tools for retaining congressional super- 
vision of delegated legislative responsi- 
bilities. But a large number of these 
contain rules of procedure similar to 
those used yesterday and, taken to- 
gether, these rules pose a serious 
danger to the ability of the House to 
manage its business.e@ 


LEGISLATION TO REGULATE 
FOREIGN PROCESSING VESSELS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alaska (Mr. Youne) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 
@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this year I introduced legis- 
lation to regulate the use of foreign 
processing vessels in the internal 
waters of the State of Alaska during 
the 1981 fishing season. At the time I 
introduced the bill, I indicated that it 
was a temporary solution to a particu- 
lar problem involving Alaska. It was 
clear to me then, as it is now, that a 
comprehensive national solution had 
to be developed to plug a loophole in 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act. Today, I am in- 
troducing such legislation. 

The problem stems from the fact 
that, when we passed the MFCMA, we 
prevented foreign vessels from fishing 
and processing in our 200-mile zone 
without a permit, and we prevented 
such activities in the territorial sea al- 
together. However, due to the wording 
used to define “fishing” in the act, we 
found that the internal waters of any 
State were open to fish processing, al- 
though they were closed to fish har- 
vesting. Thus, additional legislation is 
needed. 

My bill tries to take into account 
problems raised by the State of Alaska 
and fishermen and processors from 
throughout the United States. It is 
written as a free-standing bill, rather 
than an amendment to the MFCMA. 
This was done to satisfy concerns that 
a solution be found as quickly as possi- 
ble and to avoid conflicts with 
MFCMA amendments that the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation is now preparing. I hope 
that the chairman of that subcommit- 
tee will agree to address the issue sep- 
arately so as to avoid tying up the 
MFCMA amendment process. 

The following is a brief analysis of 
the bill: 

Section 1. Definitions, including a defini- 
tion of the term “process”. This term in- 
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cludes a number of activities, including the 
purchase of fish. It is designed to regulate 
the purchase of fish by foreign vessels from 
American fishermen and from foreign fish- 
ermen in the internal waters of any State. 

Section 2. This section prohibits the proc- 
essing of fish in internal waters except 
under State regulation or, in some cases, by 
the permission of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Section 3. This section is the key one 
which will allow States to regulate foreign 
vessels in their internal waters. The section 
provides for submission of a State manag- 
ment plan to the Secretary and requires 
that he approve such a plan as long as it is 
consistent with certain standards. A strict 
time limit is placed on the Secretary’s ac- 
tions to avoid unnecessary bureaucratic 
delay. 

The standards for approval include allow- 
ance for public participation, reasonable 
regulation by the State to protect the 
health and safety of State residents, provi- 
sions for amending the plan, and provisions 
allowing foreign vessels to process fish in 
certain instances. 

The last two standards deserve particular 
discussion. Under existing law, distinctions 
are made between foreign vessels and U.S. 
vessels operating at sea, even though both 
types of vessels may process fish. I think it 
is appropriate that these distinctions be 
maintained. At the same time, a foreign 
vessel should not be allowed to dump 
sewage in State waters or run an operation 
that is dangerous for U.S. citizens. Thus, 
the State should be allowed to have some 
regulatory authority. 

Deciding when a foreign processing vessel 
will be allowed to operate is a particularly 
sensitive problem. Thus, the intent is that a 
vessel cannot process fish in those areas 
where U.S. processors have the capability 
and intent to process the same species of 
fish, so long as the U.S. processors are able 
to purchase all fish harvested and offered 
for sale in a reasonable period of time. If 
U.S. processors have to put U.S. fishermen 
on poundage delivery limits or offer to pur- 
chase fish only once every two or three 
days, then the fishermen should have the 
right to explore the option of selling to a 
foreign vessel. Further, if a U.S. processor 
offers to purchase fish for processing into 
one form at a certain price, and a foreign 
vessel offers to purchase fish for processing 
into another form at a different price, then 
U.S. fishermen should have the option of 
choosing. Obviously, the State must make 
the decision as to what U.S. capability and 
intent may be. When doing so, however, the 
State must consider adverse economic im- 
pacts on U.S. fishermen. 

Section 4. In this section, the Secretary is 
allowed to permit foreign vessels to operate 
if no State plan is in effect. He may charge 
fees to the foreign vessel as long as such 
fees do not exceed the cost of providing the 
permit. Before a permit is issued, he is re- 
quired to notify the appropriate Regional 
Fishery Management Council. It is intended 
that such notification provide an appropri- 
ate chance for the Council to make its views 
known. Once a State plan goes into effect, 
Secretarial permission is automatically 
withdrawn and regulation will be in the 
hands of the State. 

Section 5. This section provides an en- 
forcement mechanism and civil and criminal 
penalties. It is intended that the Secretary 
will use the opportunity for cooperative en- 
forcement with the State so that the State 
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can enforce regulations governing foreign 
processing activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill will 
provide the long-term national solu- 
tion to a national problem that I spoke 
of earlier. I hope that it will be given 
prompt consideration by the appropri- 
ate committee.e@ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to:) 

Mr. Weiss (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. CHAPPEL (at the request of Mr. 
BENNETT), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. GILMAN (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Leacu of Iowa) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Leacu of Iowa, for 30 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STENHOLM) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Forp of Michigan, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNuNzrIo, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Morrett, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. PICKLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MOAKLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Leacu of Iowa) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Younc of Florida 
stances. 

Mr. Leacu of Iowa in two instances. 

Mr. HOLLENBECK. 

Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. 

Mr. RITTER. 

. DENARDIS. 

. Brown of Ohio in two instances. 
. HANSEN of Utah. 

. GRADISON. 

. GINGRICH. 

. MCCLORY. 

. EMERY. 

. BEREUTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STENHOLM) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 


in 10 in- 
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. STARK in two instances. 
. VOLKMER. 
. ECKART. 
. Reuss in two instances. 
. CHAPPELL. 
. BARNEs in two instances. 
. STOKES. 
. GUARINI. 
Mrs. Bouquarp in two instances. 
Mr. VENTO. 
Ms. FERRARO. 
Mr. SCHUMER. 
Mr. MILLER of California. 
Mr. NATCHER. 
Mr. PEASE. 
Mr. LAFALCE. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, October 5, 
1981, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2294. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, Neighborhood Reinvestment Corpora- 
tion, transmitting a report on the mutual 
housing association national demonstration 
program, pursuant to section 316 of Public 
Law 96-399; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2295. A letter from the Administrator, 
Energy Information Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting the quar- 
terly report for the period April through 
June, 1981, on imports of crude oil, residual 
fuel oil, refined petroleum products, natural 
gas, and coal; reserves and production of 
crude oil, natural gas, and coal; refinery ac- 
tivities; and inventories; together with data 
on exploratory activity, exports, nuclear 
energy, and electric power, pursuant to sec- 
tion 11(c)(2) of the Energy Supply and Envi- 
ronmental Coordination Act of 1974, as 
amended; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2296. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting a 
report on whether rail carriers should con- 
tinue to be subject to section 11707 of title 
49, United States Code, pursuant to section 
211(d) of Public Law 96-448; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

2297. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting notice of the selection 
of the American Embassies at Dakar, Sen- 
egal, and Montevideo, Uruguay as model 
foreign language competence posts, pursu- 
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ant to section 2207 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2298. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting Presidental Determination No. 
81-13, authorizing the transfer of economic 
support funds to the peacekeeping oper- 
ations account to prepare for the establish- 
ment of a Sinai peacekeeping organization, 
pursuant to section 614(a)(1) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2299. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting, notice of the proposed trans- 
fer of certain property to the Republic of 
Panama, pursuant to section 1504(b) of 
Public Law 96-70; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

2300. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting copies of inter- 
national agreements, other than treaties, 
entered into by the United States, pursuant 
to 1 U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2301. A letter from the Custodian, Group 
Insurance and Retirement Plans, Office of 
the Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report of the 
U.S. Army nonappropriated fund retirement 
plan for fiscal 1980, pursuant to section 
121(a)(2) of the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2302. A letter from the Secretary, Retire- 
ment Committee, Farm Credit Banks of 
Texas, transmitting, the annual report of 
the banks’ retirement plan, covering calen- 
dar year 1980, pursuant to section 121(a)(2) 
of the Budget and Accounting Procedure 
Act of 1950, as amended; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2303. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting the second of three volumes of a report 
on fraud in Government programs (AFMD- 
81-73, September 30, 1981); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2304. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on accounting and collection 
procedures in the Treasury’s Division of 
Check Claims (AFMD-81-68, October 1, 
1981); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2305. A letter from the Chairman, Joint 
Committee on Taxation, transmitting a 
report on refunds and credits of internal 
revenue taxes reported to the committee 
during fiscal year 1980, pursuant to section 
6405 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(H. Doc. No. 97-96); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2306. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting notice of a 
delay in submission of the report due by 
September 30 on planned programing of 
food assistance under titles I and III of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, required by section 408(b) 
of the act; jointly, to the Committees on Ag- 
riculture and Foreign Affairs. 

2307. A letter from the Acting Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, transmit- 
ting a report on the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s management of property remaining 
from closed receiverships of national banks 
(GGD-81-94, September 25, 1981); jointly, 
to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4327. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 97- 
264). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 4663. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that cer- 
tain individuals will not be treated as manu- 
facturers for purposes of the excise tax on 
sporting goods or firearms, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ERDAHL: 

H.R. 4664. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for payments of in- 
terest to annuitants and recipients of work- 
ers’ compensation in cases in which adjust- 
ments to their annuity or compensation 
payments are not made in a timely manner, 
as required under such title; jointly, to the 
Committees on Post Office and Civil Service 
and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GLICKMAN: 

H.R. 4665. A bill to amend provisions of 
Public Law 97-51; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Post Office and 
Civil Service, House Administration, and 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRADISON (for himself, and 
Mr. GEPHARDT): 

H.R. 4666. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for an op- 
tional alternative medicare program, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Howarp, Mr. FLORIO, 
Mr. Rog, and Mr. RINALDO): 

H.R. 4667. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to include certain 
tax-exempt organizations as eligible recipi- 
ents of scientific property for purposes of 
the special computation of the charitable 
contribution deduction for such property; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON: 

H.R. 4668. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to extend cer- 
tain compliance deadlines applying to pub- 
licly owned treatment works; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 4669. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to restrict the purchase of for- 
eign-made administrative motor vehicles by 
the Department of Defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.R. 4670. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on interest rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.R. 4671. A bill to reform the laws relat- 

ing to former Presidents; jointly, to the 
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Committees on Government Operations, 
House Administration, the Judiciary, and 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

H.R. 4672. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to develop a plan for lowering 
interest rates; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 4673. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to facilitate enforcement of provi- 
sions requiring suspension of benefits to in- 
mates of prisons and other public institu- 
tions by insuring the availability of neces- 
sary information from Federal instrumen- 
talities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 4674. A bill to regulate the use of for- 
eign vessels for the processing of fish in the 
internal waters of the States of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

196. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, relative to military spend- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MILLER of California introduced a 
bill (H.R. 4675) to direct the Secretary of 
the Department in which the U.S. Coast 
Guard is operating to cause the vessel 
Jennie May to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States so as to be entitled to 
engage in the coastwise trade, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 374: Mr. Russo. 

H.R. 746: Mr. SYNAR, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
KINDNESS, and Mr. McC.ory. 

H.R. 1193: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
CoELHO, and Mr. MOLINARI. 

H.R. 1711: Mr. SANTINI and Mr. PAUL. 

H.R. 2322: Mr. Petri. 

H.R. 3463: Mr. DONNELLY. 

H.R. 3596: Mr. Jacops, Mr. MInIsH, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Boner of Tennessee, 
Mr. MURPHY, Mr. Oserstar, Mr, ZEFERETTI, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. Fary, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. 
Lent, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. Lantos, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. YaTRon, Mr. Bouquarp, 
Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. HOLLENBECK, and Mr. 
D'AMOURS. 

H.R. 3614: Mr. Martin of North Carolina, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. DeNaropis, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. Forp of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 3632: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
Mottt, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. SEI- 
BERLING, and Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 3670: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. Synar, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. NEAL, 
and Mr. BEREUTER. 
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H.R. 3824: Mr, PORTER, Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
TAUKE, Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, and Mr, 
Evans of Delaware. 

H.R. 3910: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota and 
Mr. OTTINGER. 

H.R. 3969: Mr. Roperts of Kansas, Mrs. 
Cotiins of Illinois, Ms. OAKAR, and Mr. 
FOLEY. 

H.R. 4147: Mr. McKinney and Mr. Kocov- 
SEK. 

H.R. 4214: Mr. WINN. 

H.R, 4382: Mr. WEAVER, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Leacu of Iowa, 
Mr. HERTEL, and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 4418: Mr. SANTINI. 

H.R. 4433: Mr. EDGAR. 

H.R. 4439: Mr. MOTTL, and Mr. Roe. 

H.R. 4443: Mr. FRANK, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. SEIBERLING, and 
Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 4475: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 4481: Mr. Breaux, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
FAscELL, Mr. SHAw, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 4528: Mr. ALEXANDER. 

H.R. 4543: Mr. GINN. 

H.R. 4562: Mr. BENJAMIN. 

H.J. Res. 268: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BURGENER, Mr. WILLIAM J. COYNE, Mr. 
DAN DANIEL, Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL Jr., Mr. 
DeNarpis, Mr. Fary, Mr. HOLLENBECK, Mr. 
LEATH of Texas, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. MAvRoULES, Mr. MARKS, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. Hoyer, Mr. MOFFETT, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
NELLIGAN, Mr. GRISHAM, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. 
SHAMANSKY, Mr. WoLr, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. 
McKinney, Mr. Peyser, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mrs. SCHNEIDER, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Alabama, and Mr. Perri. 

H.J. Res. 316: Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mrs. Fenwick, Mrs. BOUQUARD, Mr. WEBER 
of Ohio, Mr. Weiss, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. SIMON, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. Howarp, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Ror, Ms. Mrxuisk1, Mr. PIckLe, Mr. 
MINISH, Mr. Conte, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. 
FLORIO, Mr. Courter, Mr. Barnes, Mr, 
RAHALL, Mr. BuRGENER, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
Nea, Mr. Guarini, Mr. RHODES, Mr. DENAR- 
pis, and Mr. GREEN. 

H.J. Res. 326: Mr, Epwarps of Oklahoma, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. BropHEAD, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. HILLis, Mr. 
Dunn, Mr. PuRSELL, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. TRIBLE, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Forp of Michigan, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. BAILEY of 
Missouri, Mr. WEBER of Ohio, Mr. DE LA 
Garza, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. Mor- 
FETT, Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. GINN, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. NAPIER, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. Marks, Mr. HuGHes, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. St GERMAIN, Ms. FIEDLER, Mr. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. Neat, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. NELLIGAN, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
Jacoss, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. 
SMITH of Alabama, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. HART- 
NETT, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI, Mr. ROBERTS of Kansas, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. CoLeman, Mr. Younc of Missouri, 
Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. RHODES, and Mr. SIMON. 

H. Con. Res, 168: Mr. Orrrncer, Mr, BEIL- 
ENSON, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
LaFatce, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
FowLer, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
Epcar, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. RICHMOND, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
LUKEN, Mr. COELHO, Mr. Simon, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. WoLPE, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING. 
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H. Con. Res. 190: Mr. RaHALL, Mr. DORGAN 
of North Dakota, Mr. RotH, and Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI. 

H. Res. 207: Mr. Stratton, Mr. MCDONALD, 
Mr. SmitH of Oregon, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. WILSON, Mr. Kemp, Ms. FIEDLER, 
Mr. McKinney, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
YatTron, Mr. CORRADA, Mr. NEAL, and Mr. 
PORTER. 

H. Res. 219: Mr. Asprn, Mr. DAscHLE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, and Mr. BENEDICT. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

230. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the City Council, Evanston, Ill., relative 
to a nuclear weapons freeze between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3112 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: 
—Page 4, line 6, strike out “A” and insert 
“Except as provided in paragraph (6) of this 
subsection, a”. 

Page 8, after line 11, insert the following: 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section to the contrary, a State 
which would be eligible for a declaratory 
judgment under this subsection, but for a 
circumstance or event which rendered any 
of such State's political subdivisions ineligi- 
ble as a political subdivision for such a de- 
claratory judgment, may obtain the issu- 
ance of a declaratory judgment under this 
subsection if— 

“(A) two-thirds of such State's political 
subdivisions have obtained such a declarato- 
ry judgment; and 

‘(B) such State has made reasonable ef- 
forts to assure the compliance of such 
State's political subdivisions with this Act. 

Page 8, line 12, strike out ‘(6)’’ and insert 
“(7)” in lieu thereof. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 
—Page 3, after line 19, insert the following: 

(3) by inserting “or in any State with re- 
spect to which no determination has been 
made under subsection (b) of this section or 
in any political subdivision of such State,” 
after “separate unit, the second place it ap- 
pears”; 

Redesignate succeeding paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following: 

(c) Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting “or whenever 
a State with respect to which the prohibi- 
tion set forth in section 4(a) not based upon 
any determination made under section 4(b) 
is in effect shall enact or seek to administer 
any voting qualifications or prerequisites to 
voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 
with respect to voting different from that in 
force or effect on the date of the enactment 
of the amendment adding this clause,” after 
“November 1, 1972,”. 

—Page 3, after line 19, insert the following: 

(3) by striking out “the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia” 
each place it appears and inserting “the ap- 
propriate United States district court’ in 
lieu thereof; 

Redesignate succeeding paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following: 
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(c) Effective on and after August 5, 1984, 
subsections (b) and (d) of section 14 of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 are each amended 
by striking out “section 4 or”. 

—Page 4, line 8, insert “the Government has 
failed to disprove by a preponderance of the 
evidence the contention of the plaintiff 
that” after “determines that”. 

—Page 8, strike out line 24 and all that fol- 
lows through line 6 on page 9 and redesig- 
nate succeeding sections accordingly, 

—Page 9, after line 6, insert the following: 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out “and will 
not have the effect”. 

Redesignate succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


H.R. 3603 

By Mr. CONTE: 
—Page 63, strike out line 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “1980 and 1981 crops 
and $20,000 for each of the 1982 through 
1985 crops.”’. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 
—Page 3, immediately before line 1, insert 
the following new item: 

“TITLE XVII—IMPORTED MEAT”. 


Page 222, after line 25, add the following 
new title: 


TITLE XVII—IMPORTED MEAT 


Subtitle A—Examination, Inspection, and 
Labeling Requirements for Imported Meat 


Sec. 1701. Section 20(a) of the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 620(a)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) Any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product described in para- 
graph (1) (or container or package thereof) 
which is imported into the United States, 
and any meat food product (or container or 
package thereof) made in whole or in part 
of any such imported meat, shall be labeled 
‘Imported From ", ‘Contains Meat 
Imported From ', or ‘May Contain 
Meat Imported From ', as the case 
may be, with the blank space to be filled in 
with the name of the country of origin. The 
first sentence of this paragraph shall not 
apply if the carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or the container or 
package thereof) is required to be marked 
or labeled to show the country of origin in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
under paragraph (1). 

“(3) If a person cuts any carcass, part of a 
carcass, meat, or meat food product into 
pieces (or breaks a container or package 
containing any of such articles) other than 
to prepare it for ultimate consumption, and 
such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or such container or 
package) is marked or labeled under para- 
graph (1), (2), or (4)(C)(ii), such person shall 
mark or affix a label to each of such pieces 
(or the container or package containing any 
of such pieces) to supply the information 
which was so provided before it was cut (or 
broken). 

“(4 Ai) No carcass or part of a carcass 
described in paragraph (1) may be imported 
into the United States unless such carcass 
or part of a carcass, including the internal 
organs (or samples from such internal 
organs) of the animal from which such car- 
cass or part came, is examined and inspect- 
ed at the port of entry to determine that 
such carcass or part is not adulterated. 

“(ii) No meat or meat food product de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) (or container or 
package thereof) may be imported into the 
United States unless such meat or meat 
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food product is examined and inspected at 
the port of entry to determine that such 
rey or meat food product is not adulterat- 

“(B) Any examination or inspection con- 
ducted under this paragraph with respect to 
any carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or meat 
food product, shall include the equivalent of 
at least one core test for every fifty pounds 
thereof (irrespective of whether the article 
is fresh, chilled, frozen, or cured), except 
that, in the case of cans or other sealed con- 
tainers thereof, such examination or inspec- 
tion shall be conducted using such methods 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

“(C)G) Notwithstanding subsection (b), 
the Secretary shall, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
dispose of any article determined under this 
paragraph to be adulterated by selling such 
article as tankage or fertilizer. 

“di) Any article determined under this 
paragraph not to be adulterated shall be la- 
beled “Prime”, “Choice”, “Standard”, or 
“Utility”, as the case may be, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, to indicate the grade of such arti- 
cle. 

“(D) Any examination, inspection, or la- 
beling required under this paragraph shall 
be performed by inspectors appointed for 
that purpose by the Secretary. 

“(E) For purposes of subparagraph (AXi), 
the term ‘internal organs’, as used with re- 
spect to an animal, means the liver, heart, 
kidneys, lungs, and spleen of such animal. 

“(5)(A) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
assessments and fees on imported carcasses, 
parts of carcasses, meats and meat food 
products as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to cover the costs of inspection, exami- 
nation, marking, and labeling, under this 
section. 

“(B) In establishing the level or rate of as- 
sessments and fees to be imposed under this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the volume of imports into 
the United States of the articles to which 
this section applies, the value of such im- 
ports, and such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate. 

“(C) No carcass, part of a carcass, meat, or 
meat food product (or container or package 
containing any of such articles) as to which 
an assessment or fee is levied under sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be released from cus- 
toms custody unless the foreign plant ex- 
porting such carcass, part of a carcass, meat, 
or meat food product (or container or pack- 
age containing any of such articles) to the 
United States pays, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
such assessment or fee.”. 

Sec. 1702. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 1701 shall become effective one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Subtitle B—Requirement That Eating Es- 
tablishments Inform Customers That Im- 
ported Meat or Meat Food Products Are 
Served in Such Establishments 


Sec. 1703. (a) Any person owning or oper- 
ating an eating establishment which serves 
any meat or meat food product required to 
be marked or labeled under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of section 20(a) of the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act (21 U.S.C. 620(a)) shall inform 
individuals purchasing food from such es- 
tablishment of that fact— 

(1) by displaying, in a conspicuous place in 
such establishment, a sign indicating that 
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imported meat is served in such establish- 
ment; or 

(2) by providing the information specified 
in paragraph (1) on the menus offered to 
such individuals. 

(b) Any person owning or operating an 
eating establishment who knowingly vio- 
lates subsection (a), or whose employee or 
other agent knowingly violates such subsec- 
tion, shall be fined in an amount not to 
exceed $100 for each day during any part of 
which such subsection is so violated. 

(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “eating establishment” 
means any restaurant, cafeteria, lunch 
counter, or other facility— 

(A) which engages in operations affecting 
commerce; and 

(B) which sells meat or meat food prod- 
ucts for consumption on the premises; 

(2) the term “commerce” means travel or 
transportation between any of the several 
States, between any foreign country and a 
State, or between points in the same State 
but through any other State or foreign 
country; and 

(3) the term “State” means any of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States. 

(d)(1) For purposes of this section, an 
eating establishment engages in operations 
affecting commerce if— 

(A) such establishment serves or offers to 
serve food to any individual engaged in com- 
merce; or 

(B) a significant portion of the food which 
such establishment offers for sale has 
moved in commerce. 

(2) The Attorney General shall prescribe 
by regulation within thirty days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, and may 
thereafter amend whenever necessitated by 
a change of circumstances, the meaning of 
the term “significant portion” for purposes 
of paragraph (1)B). 

Sec. 1704. Section 1703 shall become effec- 
tive one hundred and eighty days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

—Page 11, line 10, strike “$3.55” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$4.00”. 

—Page 18, line 12, strike “$2.65” and insert 
in lieu thereof $2.85". 

—Page 81, insert the following after line 5 
and redesignate the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly: 


HUNGER AND GLOBAL SECURITY 


SELF-HELP MEASURES TO INCREASE AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTION, VERIFICATION OF SELF-HELP 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1201. (a) Section 109(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by inserting immedi- 
ately before the semicolon “, and reducing 
illiteracy among farmers”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”; and 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph immediately after paragraph (10): 

“(11) carrying out programs to improve 
the health of farmers and their families.". 

(b) Section 109 of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) In each agreement entered into 
under this title and in each amendment to 
such an agreement, the economic develop- 
ment and self-help measures which the re- 
cipient country agrees to undertake shall be 
described (A) to the maximum feasible 
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extent, in quantitative and measurable 
terms, and (B) in a manner which ensures 
that the needy people in the recipient coun- 
try will be the major beneficiaries of the 
self-help measures pursuant to each agree- 
ment. 

“(2) The President shall, to the maximum 
feasible extent, take appropriate steps to 
satisfy himself that, in each agreement en- 
tered into under this title and in each 
amendment to such an agreement, the eco- 
nomic development and self-help measures 
which the recipient country agrees to un- 
dertake are additional to the measures 
which the recipient country otherwise 
would have undertaken irrespective of that 
agreement or amendment. 

(3) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to determine whether the econom- 
ic development and self-help provisions of 
each agreement entered into under this 
title, and of each amendment to such an 
agreement, are being fully carried out.”. 

By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 
—Page 86, after line 25, insert the following 
new section: 

STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE EXPORT MARKETING OF 
GRAIN 

Sec. 1210. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall conduct a study to develop proposals 
for legislation that would provide alterna- 
tive marketing and pricing programs to 
assure that the price paid by foreign pur- 
chasers for grain produced in the United 
States results in producers of such grain re- 
ceiving an average amount for such grain 
that is not less than the average estimated 
domestic cost of production of such grain. 
For purposes of this subsection the term 
“grain” means wheat, soybeans, and corn 
and other feed grains. 

(b) For purposes of developing proposals 
under subsection (a), the domestic cost of 
production shall be determined on the basis 
of official statistics maintained by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and shall include 
the average acquisition value of land as the 
cost of land. 

(c) The Secretary shall transmit the pro- 
posals developed under subsection (a) to the 
Congress not later than January 1, 1983. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

—On Page 17, delete lines 1 through 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 303. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 379i, and 379j of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with mar- 
keting certificate requirements for proces- 
sors and exporters) are repealed.”’. 

—Page 111, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing new section (and redesignate succeeding 
sections accordingly): 


PILOT PROJECTS TO SIMPLIFY THE PROCESSING 
OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTAIN AFDC, SSI, AND 
MEDICAID RECIPIENTS 
Sec. 1333. Section 17 of the Food Stamp 

Act of 1977 is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) The Secretary may conduct pilot 
projects in which households that include 
one or more recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children under part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, of sup- 
plemental security income under title XVI 
of the Social Security Act, or of medical as- 
sistance under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and whose gross income does not 
exceed the applicable income standard of 
eligibility described in section 5(c) of this 
Act shall be deemed to satisfy the applica- 
tion requirements prescribed under section 
5(a) of this Act and the income and resource 
requirements prescribed under subsections 
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(d) through (g) of section 5 of this Act. For 
any pilot project carried out under this sub- 
section, allotments provided pursuant to 
section 8(a) of this Act shall be based upon 
household size and upon the benefits paid 
to such household under part A of title IV, 
under title XVI, and under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act, except that the Secre- 
tary shall adjust the value of such allot- 
ments as may be necessary to ensure that 
the average allotment by household size for 
households participating in such pilot proj- 
ect and receiving such aid to families with 
dependent children, such supplemental se- 
curity income, or such medical assistance, as 
the case may be, is not less than the average 
allotment which would have been provided 
under this Act but for the operation of this 
subsection, for each category of households, 
respectively, in such pilot project area, for 
any period during which such pilot project 
is in operation. The Secretary may conduct 
such pilot projects in any political subdivi- 
sion of a State, upon the request of such po- 
litical subdivision, or throughout a State, 
upon the request of such State. The Secre- 
tary shall evaluate the impact of such pilot 
projects on recipient households, adminis- 
trative costs, and error rates. The Secretary 
shall pay to agencies and organizations op- 
erating such pilot projects 50 per centum of 
all administrative costs involved in operat- 
ing such projects. In promulgating regula- 
tions under this section, the Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to ensure that to the 
extent practicable, in the case of households 
participating in such pilot projects, the 
processing of applications for, and determi- 
nations of eligibility to receive, food stamp 
benefits are simplified and are unified with 
the processing of applications for, and de- 
terminations of eligibility to receive, bene- 
fits under such titles of the Social Security 
Act.”. 
By Mr. PEYSER: 

—Beginning on page 45, strike out line 19 
and all that follows through line 3 of page 
59, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


REPEAL OF EXISTING PEANUT PRICE SUPPORT 


Sec. 701. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1281 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 301(b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(B) by striking out “, 
rice or peanuts” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “or rice”; 

(B) in paragraph (3XA) by striking out 
“rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”; 

(C) in paragraph (6) by striking out sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(D) in paragraph (10XA)— 

(i) by striking out “wheat, and peanuts" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘and wheat”; 
and 

(ii) by striking out “20 per centum in the 
case of wheat; and 15 per centum in the case 
of peanuts” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and 20 per centum in the case of wheat”; 

(E) in paragraph (13)— 

(i) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
subparagraph (C); and 

(ii) in subparagraph (G) by striking out 
“or peanuts, shall” and all that follows 
through “may be,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, shall be the average yield per acre 
of corn”; and 

(F) in paragraph (16)(A) by striking out 
“rice, and peanuts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and rice”; 

(2) by striking out part VI of subtitle B of 
title III; 
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(3) in section 361 by striking out “pea- 
nuts,”; 

(4) in subsection (a) and subsection (b) of 
section 371 by striking out “peanuts,” each 
place it appears; 

(5) in section 373— 

(A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(a)— 

(i) by striking out “peanuts,” each place it 
appears; 

(ii) by inserting “and” before “all persons 
engaged in the business of redrying”; and 

(iii) by striking out “, all farmers” and all 
that follows through “machines”; and 

(B) in subsection (b) by striking out “pea- 
nuts”, 

(6) in section 375(a) by striking out ‘‘pea- 
nuts,”; 

(7) in section 377 by striking out “in the 
case of peanuts, an acreage sufficient to 
produce 75 per centum of the farm pound- 
age quota or,”; and 

(8) in section 378(c) by striking out “tobac- 
co, and peanuts,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and tobacco,”. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 


Sec. 702. The Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1421 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 101(b) by striking out “and 
peanuts”; 

(2) in section 201— 

(A) by inserting “peanuts,” after “honey,” 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) The prices of the 1982 through 1985 
crops of peanuts shall be supported at such 
level as the Secretary considers appropriate, 
taking into consideration the eight factors 
specified in section 401(b) of this Act, any 
change in the index of prices paid by farm- 
ers for production items, interest, taxes, and 
wage rates during the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1 and ending December 31 of the cal- 
endar year immediately preceding the mar- 
keting year for which the level of support is 
being determined, the demand for peanut 
oil and meal, expected prices of other vege- 
table oils and protein meals, and the 
demand for peanuts in foreign markets, but 
not more than $250 per ton for the 1982 
crop, $175 per ton for the 1983 crop, $100 
per ton for the 1984 crop, and such level as 
the Secretary finds appropriate, in accord- 
ance with this subsection, for the 1985 crop 
of peanuts."; and 

(3) in section 408(c) by striking out “pea- 
nuts,"’. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 703. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts. 

Page 59, strike out line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) adding immediately after subsection 
(e) the following new section: 

Page 59, line 12, strike out “(e)” and insert 
in lieu thereof "(f)". 

Page 61, strike out line 12 and line 13, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(2) adding immediately after subsection 
(f) the following new subsections: 

Page 61, line 14, strike out “(f)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(g)”. 

Page 62, strike out line 8 and line 9. 

Page 62, line 10, strike out “(g)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

By Mr. RICHMOND: 
—Page 89, after line 23, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate succeeding sec- 
tions accordingly): 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE THRIFTY FOOD PLAN 


Sec. 1306. Section 3(0) of the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 is amended by striking out 
clause (6) and all that follows through the 
end of clause (9), and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “(6) on October 1, 1982, 
adjust the cost of such diet to the nearest 
dollar increment to reflect changes in the 
cost of the thrifty food plan for the twenty- 
one months ending the preceding June 30, 
1982, and (7) on October 1, 1983, and each 
October 1 thereafter, adjust the cost of such 
diet to the nearest dollar increment to re- 
flect changes in the cost of the thrifty food 
plan for the twelve months ending the pre- 
ceding June 30”. 

FOOD STAMP FUNDING AND PROGRAM EXTENSION 


Page 114, line 7, insert “and” at the end 
thereof. 

Page 114, strike out line 8 and all that fol- 
lows through line 117, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “; not in excess of 
$11,300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982; not in excess of 
$11,170,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983; not in excess of 
$11,115,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984; and not in excess of 
$11,305,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1985”. 

Page 120, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing new section. 


AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 1343. Any person who is employed in 
the Office of Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who conducts investi- 
gations of alleged or suspected criminal vio- 
lations of statutes, including but not limited 
to the food stamp program, administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or any agency 
of the Department of Agriculture, and who 
is designated by the Inspector General of 
the Department of Agriculture may— 

(1) make an arrest without a warrant for 
any such criminal violation if such violation 
is committed, or if such employee has prob- 
able cause to believe that such violation is 
being committed, in the presence of such 
employee, 

(2) incident to making an arrest under 
paragraph (1), search the premises and seize 
evidence, without a warrant, 

(3) execute a warrant for an arrest, for the 
search of premises, or the seizure of evi- 
dence of such warrant is issued upon proba- 
ble cause to believe that such violation has 
been committed, and 

(4) carry a firearm, 


in accordance with rules issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, while such employee 
is engaged in the performance of official 
duties under the authority provided in sec- 
tion 6, or described in section 9, of the In- 
spector General Act of 1978 (5 U.S.C. 
app.6,9). 

Page 104, line 23, insert after “of coupons” 
the following: “including any losses involv- 
ing failure of a coupon issuer to comply 
with the requirements specified in section 
11(d)(21),”. 

Page 108, line 21, strike out “paragraph:” 
and insert in lieu thereof “‘paragraphs:’’. 

Page 109, after line 9 insert the following: 

“21. that, project areas or parts thereof 
where authorization cards are used, and eli- 
gible households are required to present 
photographic identification cards in order 
to receive their coupons, the State agency 
shall include, in any agreement or contract 
with a coupon issuer, a provision that (1) 
the issuer shall (A) require the presenter to 
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furnish a photographic identification card 
at the time the authorization card is pre- 
sented, and (B) record on the authorization 
card the identification number shown on 
the photographic identification card; and 
(2) if the State agency determines that the 
authorization card has been stolen or other- 
wise was not received by a household certi- 
fied as eligible the issuer shall be liable to 
the State agency for the face value of any 
coupons issued in the transaction in which 
such card is used and the issuer fails to 
comply with the requirements of clause 
(2:7 
By Mr. VOLKMER: 

—Page 20, line 12, after “corn” insert “grain 
sorghums and other feed grains”. 


H.R. 4560 


By Mr. BIAGGI: 
—Page 3, line 8, strike out “$221,680,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$209,847,000", 
and on line 10, strike out “$55,420,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $67,253,000". 

By Mr. PEASE: 
—Page 3, line 1, strike out the colon and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “, and at 
least $98,560,000 shall be for training under 
section 236 and for job search and reloca- 
tion allowances under sections 237 and 238 
of the Trade Act of 1974:”. 


[The following amendments omitted from 
the Record of October 1, 1981) 


H.R. 3603 


By Mr. FINDLEY: 
(To amend the wheat program.) 
—Strike lines 2 through 25 on page 11 and 
all on pages 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, and lines 1 
through 23 on page 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, DISASTER PAY- 
MENTS, WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION PROGRAM, 
AND LAND DIVERSION FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 
1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 


Sec. 301. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by adding after 
section 107A the following new section: 

“Sec. 107B. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat at 
such level, not less than $3.50 per bushel, as 
the Secretary determines will maintain the 
competitive relationship of wheat to other 
grains in domestic and export markets after 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
ing wheat, supply and demand conditions, 
and world prices for wheat. 

“(b)1)(A) In addition, the Secretary shall 
make available to producers payments for 
each of the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat in an amount computed as provided 
in this subsection. Payments for any such 
crop of wheat shall be computed by multi- 
plying (i) the payment rate, by (ii) the farm 
program acreage for the crop, by (ili) the 
farm program payment yield for the crop. 
In no event may payments be made under 
this paragraph for any crop on a greater 
acreage than the acreage actually planted 
to wheat. 

“(B) The payment rate for wheat shall be 
the amount by which the higher of— 

“(i) the national weighted average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, as determined by the Secretary, or 

“(ii) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section for such crop, 
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is less than the established price per bushel. 

“(C) For the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, the established price shall not be less 
than $4 per bushel for the 1982 crop, $4.20 
per bushel for the 1983 crop, $4.40 per 
bushel for the 1984 crop, and $4.60 per 
bushel for the 1985 crop. Any such estab- 
lished price may be adjusted by the Secre- 
tary as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to reflect any change in (i) the av- 
erage adjusted cost of production per acre 
for the two crop years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the determination is 
made from (ii) the average adjusted cost of 
production per acre for the two crop years 
immediately preceding the year previous to 
the one for which the determination is 
made. The adjusted cost of production for 
each of such years may be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of such informa- 
tion as the Secretary finds necessary and 
appropriate for the purpose and may in- 
clude variable costs, machinery ownership 
costs, and general farm overhead costs, allo- 
cated to the corps involved on the basis of 
the proportion of the value of the total pro- 
duction derived from each crop. 

‘(D) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this par- 
graph shall be reduced by the quantity on 
which any disaster payment is made to the 
producer for the crop under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. 

“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C) of this paragraph, effective with 
respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, if the Secretary determines that the 
producers on a farm are prevented from 
planting any portion of the acreage intend- 
ed for wheat to wheat or other nonconserv- 
ing crops because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers, the Secretary 
shall make a prevented planting disaster 
payment to the producers on the number of 
acres so affected but not to exceed the acre- 
age planted to wheat for harvest (including 
any acreage which the producers were pre- 
vented from planting to wheat or other non- 
conserving crop in lieu of wheat because of 
drought, flood, or other natural] disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers) in the immediately preceding 
year, multiplied by 75 per centum of the 
farm program payment yield established by 
the Secretary times a payment rate equal to 
33% per centum of the established price for 
the crop. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, effective with respect 
to the 1982 through 1985 crops of wheat, if 
the Secretary determines that because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers, the total quantity of wheat 
which the producers are able to harvest on 
any farm is less than the result of multiply- 
ing 60 per centum of the farm program pay- 
ment yield established by the Secretary for 
such crop by the acreage planted for har- 
vest for such crop, the Secretary shall make 
a reduced yield disaster payment to the pro- 
ducers at a rate equal to 50 per centum of 
the established price for the crop for the de- 
ficiency in production below 60 per centum 
for the crop. 

‘(C) With respect to the 1982 through 
1985 crops of wheat, producers on a farm 
shall not be eligible for disaster payments 
under this paragraph if crop insurance is 
available to them under the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act with respect to their wheat 
acreage. 
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‘“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive only for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat, the Secretary may make disaster 
payments to producers on a farm under this 
paragraph whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

“(i as the result of drought, flood, or 
other natural disaster, or other condition 
beyond the control of the producers, pro- 
ducers on a farm have suffered substantial 
losses of production either from being pre- 
vented from planting wheat or other non- 
conserving crop or from reduced yields, and 
that such losses have created an economic 
emergency for the producers; 

“(i) Federal crop insurance indemnity 
payments and other forms of assistance 
made available by the Federal Government 
to such producers for such losses are insuffi- 
cient to alleviate such economic emergency, 
or no crop insurance covered the loss be- 
cause of transitional problems attendant to 
the Federal crop insurance program; and 

“(ii) additional assistance must be made 
available to such producers to alleviate the 
economic emergency. 


The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in the amount of payments made available 
under this subparagraph with respect to in- 
dividual farms so as to assure the equitable 
allotment of such payments among produc- 
ers taking into account other forms of Fed- 
eral disaster assistance provided to the pro- 
ducers for the crop involved. 

“ceX1) The Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional program acreage for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of wheat. The proclama- 
tion shall be made not later than August 1 
of each calendar year for the crop harvested 
in the next succeeding calendar year. The 
Secretary may revise the national program 
acreage first proclaimed for any crop year 
for the purpose of determining the alloca- 
tion factor under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section if the Secretary determines it neces- 
sary based upon the latest information, and 
the Secretary shall proclaim such revised 
national program acreage as soon as it is 
made. The national program acreage for 
wheat shall be the number of harvested 
acres the Secretary determines (on the basis 
of the weighted national average of the 
farm program payment yields for the crop 
for which the determination is made) will 
produce the quantity (less imports) that the 
Secretary estimates will be utilized domesti- 
cally and for export during the marketing 
year for such crop. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that carryover stocks of wheat are ex- 
cessive or an increase in stocks is needed to 
assure desirable carryover, the Secretary 
may adjust the national program acreage by 
the amount the Secretary determines will 
accomplish the desired increase or decrease 
in carryover stocks. 

“(2) The Secretary shall determine a pro- 
gram allocation factor for each crop of 
wheat. The allocation factor for wheat shall 
be determined by dividing the national pro- 
gram acreage for the crop by the number of 
acres that the Secretary estimates will be 
harvested for such crop, except that in no 
event shall the allocation factor for any 
crop of wheat be more than 100 per centum 
nor less than 80 per centum. 

“(3) The individual farm program acreage 
for each crop of wheat will be determined 
by multiplying the allocation factor by the 
acreage of wheat planted for harvest on the 
farms for which individual farm program 
acreages are required to be determined. The 
wheat acreage shall not be further reduced 
by application of the allocation factor if the 
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producers reduce the acreage of wheat 
planted for harvest on the farm from the 
previous year by at least the percentage rec- 
ommended by the Secretary in the procla- 
mation of the national program acreage 
made not later than August 1 prior to the 
year in which the crop is harvested. The 
Secretary shall provide fair and equitable 
treatment for producers on farms on which 
the acreage of wheat planted for harvest is 
less than for the preceding year, but for 
which the reduction is insufficient to 
exempt the farm from the application of 
the allocation factor. In establishing the al- 
location factor for wheat, the Secretary 
may make such adjustment as the Secretary 
deems necessary to take into account the 
extent of exemption of farms under the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph. 

“(d) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of wheat shall be the yield estab- 
lished for the farm for the previous crop 
year, adjusted by the Secretary to provide a 
fair and equitable yield. If no payment yield 
for wheat was established for the farm in 
the previous crop year, the Secretary may 
determine such yield as the Secretary finds 
fair and reasonable. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, in 
the determination of yields, the Secretary 
shall take into account the actual yields 
proved by the producer, and neither such 
yields nor the farm program payment yield 
established on the basis of such yields shall 
be reduced under other provisions of this 
subsection. If the Secretary determines it 
necessary, the Secretary may establish na- 
tional, State, or county program payment 
yields on the basis of historical yields, as ad- 
justed by the Secretary to correct for abnor- 
mal factors affecting such yields in the his- 
torical period, or, if such data are not avail- 
able, on the Secretary's estimate of actual 
yields for the crop year involved. If nation- 
al, State, or county program payment yields 
are established, the farm program payment 
yields shall balance to the national, State, 
or county program payment yields. 

“(eX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the Secretary may 
impose a limitation on the acreage planted 
to wheat if the Secretary determines that 
the total supply of wheat will, in the ab- 
sence of such limitation, be excessive taking 
into account the need for an adequate car- 
ryover to maintain reasonable and stable 
supplies and prices and to meet a national 
emergency. Such limitations shall be 
achieved by applying a uniform percentage 
reduction to the wheat acreage base for 
each wheat-producing farm. Producers on a 
farm who knowingly produce wheat in 
excess of the permitted wheat acreage for 
the farm shall be ineligible for wheat loans, 
purchases, and payments with respect to 
that farm. The acreage base for any farm 
for the purpose of determining any reduc- 
tion required to be made for any year as the 
result of a limitation imposed by the Secre- 
tary under this paragraph shall be the acre- 
age planted on the farm to wheat for har- 
vest (including any acreage which the pro- 
ducers were prevented from planting to 
wheat or other nonconserving crop in lieu of 
wheat because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers) in the crop 
year immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made or, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, the average 
acreage planted to wheat for harvest in the 
two crop years immediately preceding the 
year for which the determination is made. 
The Secretary may make adjustments to re- 
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flect established crop-rotation practices and 
to reflect such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines should be considered in de- 
termining a fair and equitable base. A 
number of acres on the farm determined by 
dividing (i) the product obtained by multi- 
plying the number of acres required to be 
withdrawn from the production of wheat 
times the number of acres actually planted 
to such commodity, by (ii) the number of 
acres authorized to be planted to such com- 
modity under the limitation imposed by the 
Secretary (hereinafter in this subsection re- 
ferred to as ‘reduced acreage’) shall be de- 
voted to conservation uses, in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary, 
which will assure protection of such acreage 
from weeds and wind and water erosion. 
However, the Secretary may permit, subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, all or any part of the re- 
duced acreage to be devoted to sweet sor- 
ghum, hay and grazing or the production of 
guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor 
beans, mustard seed, crambe, plantago 
ovato, flaxseed, triticale, oats, rye, or other 
commodity, if the Secretary determines 
that such production is needed to provide 
an adequate supply of such commodities, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price 
support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income. 

“(2) The Secretary may conduct a land di- 
version program and make land diversion 
payments to producers of wheat if the Sec- 
retary determines that such payments will 
assist in obtaining necessary adjustments in 
the total acreage of wheat. If a land diver- 
sion program is in effect under this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary may also require that 
producers participate in such program as a 
condition of eligibility for loans, purchases, 
and payments authorized by this section. 
Land diversion payments shall be made to a 
producer on a farm who devotes an acreage 
of cropland on the farm to conservation 
uses approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with a land diversion contract entered 
into with the Secretary. The amounts pay- 
able to a producer under a land diversion 
contract shall be determined by such means 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, in- 
cluding the submission of bids for such con- 
tracts. In determining the acceptability of a 
contract offer, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the extent of the diversion to 
be undertaken by the producer and the pro- 
ductivity of the acreage diverted. The Secre- 
tary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(3) The reduced acreage and the diverted 
acreage may be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat in conformity with 
standards established by the Secretary in 
consultation with wildlife agencies. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into under this subsection if the 
Secretary detemines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“(f) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
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conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases; and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the failure. 
The Secretary may authorize the county 
and State committees established under sec- 
tion 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to waive or modify 
deadlines and other program requirements 
in cases in which lateness or failure to meet 
such other requirements does not adversely 
affect the operation of the program. 

“(g) The Secretary may issue such regula- 
tions as the Secretary determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“G) The provisions of section 8(g) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (relating to assignment of payments) 
shall apply to payments under this section. 

“(j) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sec- 
tion for any farm among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, compliance on a farm with the terms 
and conditions of any other commodity pro- 
gram may not be required as a condition of 
eligibility for loans, purchases, or payments 
under this section.”’. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Src. 302. Sections 379d, 379e, 379f, 379g, 
379h, 379i, and 379j, of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (which deal with mar- 
keting certificate requirements for proces- 
sors and exporters) shall not be applicable 
to wheat processors or exporters during the 
period June 1, 1982, through May 31, 1986. 


SUSPENSION OF MARKETING QUOTAS AND 
PRODUCER CERTIFICATE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. Sections 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 379b, and 379c of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 shall not be 
applicable to the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
wheat. 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTAS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 304. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (55 Stat. 203, as amended) shall 
not be applicable to the crops of wheat 
planted for harvest in the calendar years 
1982 through 1985. 


NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 107 OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 
THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF WHEAT 


Sec. 305. Section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 shall not be applicable to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of wheat. 

—Page 45, strike line 20 through 24, all of 
pages 46 through 58, and line 1 through 3 
on page 59, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

REPEAL OF EXISTING PROGRAM 


Sec. 701(a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, part VI of subtitle B 
of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1357-1359), relating to 
peanuts, is repealed. 

(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 crop 
of peanuts, the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and peanuts” in sec- 
tion 101(b); and 

(2) by striking out “peanuts,” in section 
408(c). 
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PRICE SUPPORT FOR PEANUTS 


Sec. 702. Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of peanuts, section 201 of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “peanuts,” after “honey,” 
in the language preceding subsection (b); 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (g) as follows: 

“(g) The prices of the 1982 and subse- 
quent crops of peanuts shall be supported at 
such level as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, taking into consideration the eight 
factors specified in section 401(b) of this 
Act, the cost of production, any change in 
the index of prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items, interest, taxes, and wage 
rates during the period beginning January 
1, and ending December 31, of the calendar 
year immediately preceding the crop year 
for which the level of support is being deter- 
mined, the demand for peanut oil and meal, 
expected prices of other vegetable oils and 
protein meals, and the demand for peanuts 
in foreign markets.”. 

—Page 32, strike lines 10 through 25, all of 
pages 33 through 44, and lines 1 through 17 
on page 45, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

TITLE VI—RICE 


REPEAL OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO NATIONAL 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, ALLOCATIONS, APPOR- 
TIONMENT, MARKETING QUOTAS, AND PENAL- 
TIES 


Sec. 601. (a) Effective beginning with the 
1982 crop of rice, sections 352, 353, 354, 355, 
and 356, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1352, 1353, 1354, 1355, and 
1356) are repealed. 

(b) Effective beginning with the 1982 crop 
of rice, section 377 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
1377) shall not be applicable to rice acreage. 


LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, DISASTER PAY- 
MENTS, RICE ACREAGE REDUCTION PROGRAM, 
AND LAND DIVERSION FOR THE 1982 THROUGH 
1985 CROPS OF RICE 


Sec. 602. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice, section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1441) 
is amended by adding at the end a new sub- 
section (i) as follows: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
law— 

“(1) For the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
rice, the established price shall not be less 
than $10.73 per hundredweight for the 1982 
crop, $11.23 per hundredweight for the 1983 
crop, $11.73 per hundredweight for the 1984 
crop, and $12.23 per hundredweight for the 
1985 crop. Any such established price may 
be adjusted by the Secretary as the Secre- 
tary determines to be appropriate to reflect 
any change in (i) the average adjusted cost 
of production per acre for the two crop 
years immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made from (ii) 
the average adjusted cost of production per 
acre for the two crop years immediately pre- 
ceding the year previous to the one for 
which the determination is made. The ad- 
justed cost of production for each of such 
years may be determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of such information as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary and appropriate for 
the purpose and may include variable costs, 
machinery ownership costs, and general 
farm overhead costs, allocated to the crops 
involved on the basis of the proportion of 
the value of the total production derived 
from each crop. 
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“(2) The Secretary shall make available, 
to cooperators in the several States of the 
United States, loans and purchases for each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice at a 
level that bears the same ratio to the loan 
level for the preceding year’s crop as the es- 
tablished price for such crop bears to the es- 
tablished price for the preceding year’s crop. 
If the Secretary determines that loans and 
purchases at such a level for any of the 1982 
through 1985 crops would substantially dis- 
courage the exportation of rice and result in 
excessive stocks of rice in the United States, 
the Secretary may, notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph, es- 
tablish loans and purchases for any such 
crop at such level, not less than $8 per hun- 
dredweight, as the Secretary determines 
necessary to avoid such excessive stocks. 
The loan and purchase level for each of the 
1983, 1984, and 1985 crops of rice shall be es- 
tablished on the basis of the loan and pur- 
chase level established for the preceding 
crop year before the application of the pre- 
ceding sentence. The established price and 
the loan and purchase level for each crop 
shall be announced not later than March 1 
of each calendar year for the crop harvested 
in that calendar year. 

“(3) The Secretary shall make available to 
cooperators payments for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice grown in the sev- 
eral States of the United States at a rate 
equal to the amount by which the estab- 
lished price for the crop of rice exceeds the 
higher of— 

“(A) the national average market price re- 
ceived by farmers during the first five 
months of the marketing year for such crop, 
as determined by the Secretary, or 

“(B) the loan level determined under 
paragraph (2) for such crop. 

“(4) The payments for each such crop of 
rice shall be computed by multiplying (i) 
the payment rate by (ii) the farm program 
acreage for the crop by (iii) the yield estab- 
lished for the farm, In no event shall pay- 
ments be made under this paragraph for 
any crop on a greater acreage than the acre- 
age actually planted to rice. The yield for 
the farm for any year shall be determined 
on the basis of the actual yields per harvest- 
ed acre for the three preceding years. The 
actual yield shall be adjusted by the Secre- 
tary for abnormal yields in any year caused 
by drought, flood, other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
cooperators. 

“(5) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this 
paragraph shall be reduced by the quantity 
on which any disaster payment is made to 
the producer for the crop under paragraph 
(6) of this subsection. 

“(6)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C) of this paragraph, effective only 
with respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of rice, if the Secretary determines that the 
producers on a farm are prevented from 
planting any portion of the acreage intend- 
ed for rice to rice or other nonconserving 
crops because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers, the Secretary 
shall make a prevented planting disaster 
payment to the cooperators on the number 
of acres so affected but not to exceed the 
acreage planted to rice for harvest (includ- 
ing any acreage which the producers were 
prevented from planting to rice or other 
nonconserving crop in lieu of rice because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
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producers) in the immediately preceding 
year, multiplied by 75 per centum of the 
farm program payment yield established by 
the Secretary times a payment rate equal to 
33% per centum of the established price for 
the crop. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, effective only with re- 
spect to the 1982 through 1985 crops of rice, 
if the Secretary determines that because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
other condition beyond the control of the 
producers, the total quantity of rice which 
the producers are able to harvest on any 
farm is less than the result of multiplying 
75 per centum of the farm program pay- 
ment yield established by the Secretary for 
such crop by the acreage planted for har- 
vest for such crop, the Secretary shall make 
a reduced yield disaster payment to coop- 
erators at a rate equal to 33% per centum of 
the established price for the crop for the de- 
ficiency in production below 75 per centum 
for the crop. 

“(C) With respect to the 1982 through 
1985 crops of rice, cooperators on a farm 
shall not be eligible for disaster payments 
under this paragraph if crop insurance is 
available to them under the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act with respect to their rice 
acreage. 

“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive only for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
rice, the Secretary may make disaster pay- 
ments to producers on a farm under this 
paragraph whenever the Secretary deter- 
mines that— 

“G) as the result of drought, flood, or 
other natural disaster, or other condition 
beyond the control of the producers, pro- 
ducers on a farm have suffered substantial 
losses of production either from being pre- 
vented from planting rice or other noncon- 
serving crop or from reduced yields, and 
that such losses have created an economic 
emergency for the producers; 

“Gi Federal crop insurance indemnity 
payments and other forms of assistance 
made available by the Federal Government 
to such producers for such losses are insuffi- 
cient to alleviate such economic emergency, 
or no crop insurance covered the loss be- 
cause of transitional problems attendant to 
the Federal crop insurance program; and 

“did additional assistance must be made 
available to such producers to alleviate the 
economic emergency. 


The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in the amount of payments made available 
under this subparagraph with respect to in- 
dividual farms so as to assure the equitable 
allotment of such payments among produc- 
ers taking into account other forms of Fed- 
eral disaster assistance provided to the pro- 
ducers for the crop involved. 

“(7T)(A) The Secretary shal) proclaim a na- 
tional program acreage for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice. The proclama- 
tion shall be made not later than January 
31 of each calendar year for the crop har- 
vested in that calendar year. The Secretary 
may revise the national program acreage 
first proclaimed for any crop year for the 
purpose of determining the allocation factor 
under subparagraph (B) of this paragraph if 
the Secretary determines a revision neces- 
sary based upon the latest information, and 
the Secretary shall proclaim such revised 
national program acreage as soon as it is 
made. The national program acreage for 
rice shall be the number of harvested acres 
the Secretary determines (on the basis of 
the weighted national average of the farm 
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established yields for the crop for which the 
determination is made) will produce the 
quantity (less imports) that the Secretary 
estimates will be utilized domestically and 
for export during the marketing year for 
such crop. If the Secretary determines that 
carryover stocks of rice are excessive or an 
increase in stocks is needed to assure desira- 
ble caryover, the Secretary may adjust the 
national program acreage by the amount 
the Secretary determines will accomplish 
the desired increase or decrease in carryover 
stocks, 

“(B) The Secretary shall determine a pro- 
gram allocation factor for each crop of rice. 
The allocation factor for rice shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the national program 
acreage for the crop by the number of acres 
that the Secretary estimates will be harvest- 
ed for such crop. In no event may the allo- 
cation factor for any crop of rice be more 
than 100 per centum nor less than 80 per 
centum. 

“(C) The individual farm program acreage 
for each crop of rice shall be determined by 
multiplying the allocation factor by the 
acreage of rice planted for harvest on the 
farms for which individual farm program 
acreages are required to be determined, 
except that the rice acreage on a farm eligi- 
ble for payments shall not be further re- 
duced by application of the allocation factor 
if the producers reduce the acreage of rice 
planted for harvest on the farm from the 
previous year by at least the percentage rec- 
ommended by the Secretary in the annual 
proclamation of the national program acre- 
age. The Secretary shall provide fair and eq- 
uitable treatment for producers on farms on 
which the acreage of rice planted for har- 
vest is less than for the preceding year, but 
the reduction is insufficient to exempt the 
farm from the application of the allocation 
factor. In establishing the allocation factor 
for rice, the Secretary may make such ad- 
justment as the Secretary deems necessary 
to take into account the extent of exemp- 
tion of farms under the foregoing provisions 
of this paragraph. 

(8A) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, the Secretary may 
impose a limitation on the acreage planted 
to rice if the Secretary determines that the 
total supply of rice will, in the absence of 
such limitation, be excessive taking into ac- 
count the need for an adequate carryover to 
maintain reasonable and stable supplies and 
prices and to meet a national emergency. 
Such limitation shall be achieved by apply- 
ing a uniform percentage reduction to the 
rice acreage base for each rice-producing 
farm. Producers on a farm who knowingly 
produce rice in excess of the permitted rice 
acreage for the farm shall be ineligible for 
rice loans, purchases, and payments with re- 
spect to that farm. The acreage base for any 
farm for the purpose of determining any re- 
duction required to be made for any year as 
the result of a limitation imposed by the 
Secretary under this subparagraph shall be 
the acreage planted on the farm to rice for 
harvest (including any acreage which the 
producers were prevented from planting to 
rice or other nonconserving crop in lieu of 
rice because of drought, flood, or other nat- 
ural disaster, or other condition beyond the 
control of the producers) in the crop year 
immediately preceding the year for which 
the determination is made or, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, the average acreage 
planted to rice for harvest in the two crop 
years immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made. In deter- 
mining the acreage planted to rice in any 
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previous year for purposes of this subpara- 
graph, the Secretary may make adjustments 
to reflect established crop-rotation practices 
and to reflect such other factors as the Sec- 
retary determines should be considered in 
determining a fair and equitable base. A 
number of acres on the farm determined by 
dividing (i) the product obtained by multi- 
plying the number of acres required to be 
withdrawn from the production of rice 
times the number of acres actually planted 
to rice, by (ii) the number of acres author- 
ized to be planted to rice under the limita- 
tion imposed by the Secretary (hereinafter 
in this subsection referred to as the ‘re- 
duced acreage’) shall be devoted to conser- 
vation uses, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary, which will assure 
protection of such acreage from weeds and 
wind and water erosion. However, the Secre- 
tary may permit, subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe, 
all or any part of the reduced acreage to be 
devoted to sweet sorghum, hay and grazing 
or the production of guar, sesame, safflow- 
er, sunflower, castor beans, mustard seed, 
crambe, plantago ovato, flaxseed, triticale, 
oats, rye, or other commodity, if the Secre- 
tary determines that such production is 
needed to provide an adequate supply of 
such commodities, is not likely to increase 
the cost of the price support program, and 
will not adversely affect farm income. 

“(B) The Secretary may conduct a land di- 
version program and make land diversion 
payments to producers of rice if the Secre- 
tary determines that such payments will 
assist in obtaining necessary adjustments in 
the total acreage of rice. If a land diversion 
program is in effect under this subsection, 
the Secretary may also require that produc- 
ers participate in such program as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for loans, purchases, and 
payments authorized by this subsection. 
Land diversion payments shall be made to a 
producer on a farm who devotes an acreage 
of cropland on the farm to conservation 
uses approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with a land diversion contract entered 
into with the Secretary. The amounts pay- 
able to a producer under a land diversion 
contract shall be determined by such means 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, in- 
cluding the submission of bids for such con- 
tracts. In determining the acceptability of a 
contract offer, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the extent of the diversion to 
be undertaken by the producer and the pro- 
ductivity of the acreage diverted. The Secre- 
tary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the county or local 
community. 

‘“(C) The reduced acreage and the addi- 
tional diverted acreage may be devoted to 
wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in con- 
formity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife agen- 
cies. 

“(D) An operator of a farm desiring to 
participate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may, by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into under this subsection if the 
Secretary determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by drought 
or other disaster or to prevent or alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities. 
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*(9) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments made under this sub- 
section for any farm among the producers 
on the farm on a fair and equitable basis. 

“(10) The Secretary shall provide ade- 
quate safeguards to protect the interests of 
tenants and sharecroppers. 

(11) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program formulated under 
this subsection precludes the making of 
loans, purchases, and payments, the Secre- 
tary may, nevertheless, make such loans, 
purchases, and payments in such amounts 
as the Secretary determines to be equitable 
in relation to the seriousness of the failure. 
The Secretary may authorize the county 
and State committees established under sec- 
tion 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to waive or modify 
deadlines and other program requirements 
in cases in which lateness or failure to meet 
such other requirements does not adversely 
affect the operation of the program. 

“(12) The Secretary may issue such regu- 
lations as the Secretary determines neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section. 

“(13) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this subsection 
through the Commodity Credit. Corpora- 
tion. 

“(14) The provisions of subsection 8(g) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act (relating to assignment of pay- 
ments) shall apply to payments under this 
subsection. 

“(15) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, compliance on a farm with the terms 
and conditions of any other commodity pro- 
gram may not be required as a condition of 
eligibility for loans, purchases, or payments 
under this subsection.”. 

DEFINITION OF COOPERATOR 


Sec. 603. Effective only with respect to the 
1982 through 1985 crops of rice, the third 
proviso in the first sentence of section 
408(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1428(b)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided further, That for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of rice, a cooperator 
shall be a producer on a farm who has re- 
duced the acreage base planted to rice as re- 
quired under section 101(i)(8) of this Act.”. 

(To provide for a grain reserve program.) 
—Strike line 11 through line 25 on page 63 
and all on pages 64, 65, 66, 67, and 68, and 
line 1 through line 21 on page 69, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 1002. Section 110 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to formulate and administer a program 
under which producers of wheat and pro- 
ducers of feed grains will be able to store 
wheat and feed grains when such commod- 
ities are in abundant supply and extend the 
time period for their orderly marketing. 
The Secretary shall establish safeguards to 
assure that wheat and feed grains held 
under the program shall not be utilized in 
any manner to unduly depress, manipulate, 
or curtail the free market. The authority 
provided by this section shall be in addition 
to other authorities available to the Secre- 
tary for carrying out producer loan and 
storage operations. 

“(b) In carrying out the producer storage 
program, the Secretary may provide original 
or extended price support loans for wheat 
and feed grains under terms and conditions 
designed to encourage producers to store 
wheat and feed grains for extended periods 
of time in order to promote orderly market- 
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ing when wheat or feed grains are in abun- 
dant supply. Loans made under this section 
shall be made at the same level of support 
as provided for by this Act or at such higher 
level as the Secretary may deem appropri- 
ate. Among such other terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe by regula- 
tion, the program may provide for (1) repay- 
ment of such loans in not less than three 
years nor more than five years; (2) pay- 
ments to producers for storage in such 
amounts and under conditions as the Secre- 
tary determines appropriate to encourage 
producers to participate in the program; (3) 
a rate of interest as determined under sub- 
section (c) of this section; (4) recovery of 
amounts paid for storage, and for the pay- 
ment of additional interest or other charges 
in the event such loans are repaid by pro- 
ducers before the market price for wheat or 
feed grains has reached the price levels 
specified in clause (5) of this subsection; and 
(5) conditions designed to induce producers 
to redeem and market the wheat or feed 
grains securing such loans without regard to 
the maturity dates thereof whenever the 
Secretary determines that the market price 
for the commodity has attained a specified 
level, as determined by the Secretary. 

“(c) The rate of interest charged partici- 
pants in the program authorized by this sec- 
tion shall be not less than the rate of inter- 
est charged the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by the United States Treasury, except 
that the Secretary may waive or adjust such 
interest as the Secretary deems appropriate 
to effectuate the purposes of this section. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to increase the applicable 
rate of interest in such amounts and at such 
intervals as the Secretary determines is ap- 
propriate to encourage the orderly market- 
ing of wheat and feed grains securing loans 
made under this section after the market 
price for the commodity has attained the 
level determined under clause (5) of subsec- 
tion (b). 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may require producers 
to repay loans under this section plus ac- 
crued interest and such other charges as 
may be required by regulation prior to the 
maturity date thereof if the Secretary de- 
termines that emergency conditions exist 
which require that such commodity be 
made available in the market to meet 
urgent domestic or international needs and 
the Secretary reports such determination 
and the reasons therefor to the President, 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at least fourteen days before 
taking such action. 

“(e) The Secretary shall announce the 
terms and conditions of the producer stor- 
age program as far in advance of making 
loans as practicable. In such announcement, 
the Secretary shall specify the quantity of 
wheat or feed grains to be stored under the 
program which the Secretary determines 
appropriate to promote the orderly market- 
ing of such commodities. The Secretary may 
place an upper limit on the amount of 
wheat and feed grains placed in the reserve, 
but such upper limit may not be less than 
seven -hundred million bushels for wheat 
and one billion bushels for feed grains. 

"(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, except as otherwise provided under 
section 302 of the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 and section 208 of the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Suspension Adjustment Act 
of 1980, whenever the original or extended 
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loan program authorized by this section is 
in effect, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may not sell any of its stocks of wheat 
or feed grains at less than 110 per centum of 
the then current price level at which the 
Secretary may encourage repayment of pro- 
ducer storage loans with respect to the com- 
modity prior to the maturity dates of such 
loans, as determined under clause (5) of the 
third sentence of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion. The foregoing restriction shall not 
apply to— 

“(1) sales of such commodities which have 
substantially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage; and 

“(2) sales or other disposals of such com- 
modities under the Act of September 21, 
1959 (73 Stat. 574, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 1427 
note). 

“(g) The Secretary may, with the concur- 
rence of the owner of grain stored under the 
program authorized by this section, recon- 
centrate all such grain stored in commercial 
warehouses at such points as the Secretary 
deems to be in the public interest, taking 
into account such factors as transportation 
and normal marketing patterns. The Secre- 
tary shall permit rotation of stocks and fa- 
cilitate maintenance of quality under regu- 
lations which assure that the holding pro- 
ducer or warehouseman shall, at all times, 
have available for delivery at the designated 
place of storage both the quantity and qual- 
ity of grain covered by his commitment. 

“(h) Whenever grain is stored under the 
provisions of this section, the Secretary may 
buy and sell at an equivalent price, allowing 
for the customary location and grade differ- 
entials, substantially equivalent quantities 
of grain in different locations or warehouses 
to the extent needed to properly handle, 
rotate, distribute, and locate such commod- 
ities which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owns or controls. Such purchases to 
offset sales shall be made within two 
market days following the sales. The Secre- 
tary shall make a daily list available show- 
ing the price, location, and quantity of the 
transactions. 

“(i) The Secretary shall use the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation, to the extent feasi- 
ble, to fulfull the purposes of this section. 
To the maximum extent practicable consist- 
ent with the fulfillment of the purposes of 
this section and the effective and efficient 
administration of this section, the Secretary 
shall utilize the usual and customary chan- 
nels, facilities, and arrangements of trade 
and commerce.,”. 

To amend the feed grain program. 
—Strike line 2 through line 25 on page 18 
and all on pages 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 
and line 1 through line 17 on page 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

LOAN RATES, TARGET PRICES, DISASTER PAY- 
MENTS, FEED GRAIN ACREAGE REDUCTION PRO- 
GRAM, AND LAND DIVERSION FOR THE 1982 
THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 401. Effective only for the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
after section 105A the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 105B. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law— 

“(a)(1) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases for each 
of the 1982 through 1985 crops of corn at 
such level, not less than $2.50 per bushel, as 
the Secretary determines will encourage the 
exportation of feed grains and not result in 
excessive total stocks of feed grains after 
taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
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ing corn, supply and demand conditions, 
and world prices for corn. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases for each of 
the 1982 through 1985 crops of grain sorgh- 
ums, barley, oats, and rye, respectively, at 
such level as the Secretary determines is 
fair and reasonable in relation to the level 
that loans and purchases are made available 
for corn, taking into consideration the feed- 
ing value of such commodity in relation to 
corn and other factors specified in section 
401(b) of this Act. 

“(b)(1)(A) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to producers payments for each of the 
1982 through 1985 crops of corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, and, if designated by the 
Secretary, barley, in an amount computed 
as provided in this subsection. Payments for 
any such crop of feed grains shall be com- 
puted by multiplying (i) the payment rate, 
by (ii) the farm program acreage for the 
crop, by (iii) the farm program payment 
yield for the crop. In no event may pay- 
ments be made under this paragraph for 
any crop on a greater acreage than the acre- 
age actually planted to such feed grains. 

“(B) The payment rate for corn shall be 
the amount by which the higher of— 

“(i) the national weighted average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, as determined by the Secretary, or 

“Gi) the loan level determined under sub- 
section (a) of this section for such crop, 


is less than the established price per bushel. 

“(C) For the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
corn, the established price shall not be less 
than $2.70 per bushel for the 1982 crop, 
$2.85 per bushel for the 1983 crop, $3 per 
bushel for the 1984 crop, and $3.15 per 
bushel for the 1985 crop. Any such estab- 
lished price may be adjusted by the Secre- 
tary as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to reflect any change in (i) the av- 
erage adjusted cost of production per acre 
for the two crop years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the determination is 
made from (ii) the average adjusted cost of 
production per acre for the two crop years 
immediately preceding the year previous to 
the one for which the determination is 
made, The adjusted cost of production for 
each of such years may be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of such informa- 
tion as the Secretary finds necessary and 
appropriate for the purpose and may in- 
clude variable costs, machinery ownership 
costs, and general farm overhead costs, allo- 
cated to the crops involved on the basis of 
the proportion of the value of the total pro- 
duction derived from each crop. 

“(D) The payment rate for grain sor- 
ghums, oats and, if designated by the Secre- 
tary, barley, shall be at such rates as the 
Secretary determines fair and reasonable in 
relation to the rate at which payments are 
made available for corn. 

“(CE) The total quantity on which pay- 
ments would otherwise be payable to a pro- 
ducer on a farm for any crop under this 
paragraph shall be reduced by the quantity 
on which any disaster payment is made to 
the producer for the crop under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“(2),A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C) of this paragraph, effective only 
with respect to the 1982 through 1985 crops 
of feed grains, if the Secretary determines 
that the producers on a farm are prevented 
from planting any portion of the acreage in- 
tended for feed grains to feed grains or 
other nonconserving crops because of 
drought, flood, or other natural disaster, or 
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other condition beyond the control of the 
producers, the Secretary shall make a pre- 
vented planting disaster payment to the 
producers on the number of acres so affect- 
ed but not to exceed the acreage planted to 
feed grains for harvest (including any acre- 
age which the producers were prevented 
from planting to feed grains or other non- 
conserving crop in lieu of feed grains be- 
cause of drought, flood, or other natural dis- 
aster, or other condition beyond the control 
of the producers) in the immediately pre- 
ceding year, multiplied by 75 per centum of 
the farm program payment yield estab- 
lished by the Secretary times a payment 
rate equal to 22% per centum of the estab- 
lished price for the crop. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, effective only with re- 
spect to the 1982 through 1985 crops of feed 
grains, if the Secretary determines that be- 
cause of drought, flood, or other natural dis- 
aster, or other condition beyond the control 
of the producers, the total quantity of feed 
grains which the producers are able to har- 
vest on any farm is less than the result of 
multiplying 60 per centum of the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established by the Sec- 
retary for such crop by the acreage planted 
for harvest for such crop, the Secretary 
shall make a reduced yield disaster payment 
to the producers at a rate equal to 50 per 
centum of the established price for the crop 
for the deficiency in production below 60 
per centum for the crop. 

“(C) With respect to the 1982 through 
1985 crops of feed grains, producers on a 
farm shall not be eligible for disaster pay- 
ments under this paragraph if crop insur- 
ance is available to them under the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act with respect to their 
feed grain acreage. 

“(D) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, effec- 
tive only for the 1982 through 1985 crops of 
feed grains, the Secretary may make disas- 
ter payments to producers on a farm under 
this paragraph whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

“(i) as the result of drought, flood, or 
other natural disaster, or other condition 
beyond the control of the producers, pro- 
ducers on a farm have suffered substantial 
losses of production either from being pre- 
vented from planting feed grains or other 
nonconserving crop or from reduced yields, 
and that such losses have created an eco- 
nomic emergency for the producers; 

“(i) Federal crop insurance indemnity 
payments and other forms of assistance 
made available by the Federal Government 
to such producers for such losses are insuffi- 
cient to alleviate such economic emergency, 
or no crop insurance covered the loss be- 
cause of transitional problems attendant to 
the Federal crop insurance program; and 

“Gii) additional assistance must be made 
available to such producers to alleviate the 
economic emergency. 


The Secretary may make such adjustments 
in the amount of payments made available 
under this subparagraph with respect to in- 
dividual farms so as to assure the equitable 
allotment of such payments among produc- 
ers taking into account other forms of Fed- 
eral disaster assistance provided to the pro- 
ducers for the crop involved. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary shall proclaim a na- 
tional program acreage for each of the 1982 
through 1985 crops of feed grains. The proc- 
lamation shall be made not later than No- 
vember 1 of each calendar year for the crop 
harvested in the next succeeding calendar 
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year. The Secretary may revise the national 
program acreage first proclaimed for any 
crop year for the purpose of determining 
the allocation factor under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection if the Secretary determines 
it necessary based upon the latest informa- 
tion, and the Secretary shall proclaim such 
revised national program acreage as soon as 
it is made. The national program acreage 
for feed grains shall be the number of har- 
vested acres the Secretary determines (on 
the basis of the weighted national average 
of the farm program payment yields for the 
crop for which the determination is made) 
will produce the quantity (less imports) that 
the Secretary estimates will be utilized do- 
mestically and for export during the mar- 
keting year for such crop. If the Secretary 
determines that carryover stocks of feed 
grains are excessive or an increase in stocks 
is needed to assure desirable carryover, the 
Secretary may adjust the national program 
acreage by the amount the Secretary deter- 
mines will accomplish the desired increase 
or decrease in carryover stocks. 

“(2) The Secretary shall determine a pro- 
gram allocation factor for each crop of feed 
grains. The allocation factor for feed grains 
shall be determined by dividing the national 
program acreage for the crop by the 
number of acres that the Secretary esti- 
mates will be harvested for such crop, 
except that in no event shall the allocation 
factor for any crop of feed grains be more 
than 100 per centum nor less than 80 per 
centum 

“(3) The individual farm program acreage 
for each crop of feed grains shall be deter- 
mined by multiplying the allocation factor 
by the acreage of feed grains planted for 
harvest on the farms for which individual 
farm program acreages are required to be 
determined. The feed grain acreage shall 
not be further reduced by application of the 
allocation factor if the producers reduce the 
acreage of feed grains planted for harvest 
on the farm from the previous year by at 
least the percentage recommended by the 
Secretary in the proclamation of the nation- 
al program acreage made not later than No- 
vember 1 prior to the year in which the crop 
is harvested. The Secretary shall provide 
fair and equitable treatment for producers 
on farms on which the acreage of feed 
grains planted for harvest is less than for 
the preceding year, but for which the reduc- 
tion is insufficient to exempt the farm from 
the application of the allocation factor. In 
establishing the allocation factor for feed 
grains, the Secretary may make such adjust- 
ment as the Secretary deems necessary to 
take into account the extent of exemption 
of farms under the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph. 

“(d) The farm program payment yield for 
each crop of feed grains shall be the yield 
established for the farm for the previous 
crop year, adjusted by the Secretary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield. If no pay- 
ment yield for feed grains was established 
for the farm in the previous crop year, the 
Secretary may determine such yield as the 
Secretary finds fair and reasonable. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection, in the determination of 
yields, the Secretary shall take into account 
the actual yields proved by the producer, 
and neither such yields nor the farm pro- 
gram payment yield established on the basis 
of such yields shall be reduced under other 
provisions of this subsection. If the Secre- 
tary determines it necessary, the Secretary 
may establish national, State, or county 
program payment yields on the basis of his- 
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torical yields, as adjusted by the Secretary 
to correct to abnormal factors affecting 
such yields in the historical period, or, if 
such data are not available, on the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of actual yields for the crop 
year involved. If national, State, or county 
program payment yields are established, the 
farm program payment yields shall balance 
to the national, State, or county program 
payment yields. 

“(eX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the Secretary may 
impose a limitation on the acreage planted 
to feed grains if the Secretary determines 
that the total supply of feed grains will, in 
the absence of such limitation, be excessive 
taking into account the need for an ade- 
quate carryover to maintain reasonable and 
stable supplies and prices and to meet a na- 
tional emergency. Such limitation shall be 
achieved by applying a uniform percentage 
reduction to the feed grain acreage base for 
each feed grain-producing farm. Producers 
on a farm who knowingly produce feed 
grains in excess of the permitted feed grain 
acreage for the farm shall be ineligible for 
feed grain loans, purchases, and payments 
with respect to that farm: Provided, That 
the Secretary may provide that no producer 
of malting barley shall be required as a con- 
dition of eligibility for feed grain loans, pur- 
chases and payments to comply with an 
acreage limitation established under this 
subsection if such producer has previously 
produced a malting variety of barley, plants 
barley only of an acceptable malting variety 
for harvest, and meets such other condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe. The 
acreage base for any farm for the purpose 
of determining any reduction required to be 
made for any year as the result of a limita- 
tion imposed by the Secretary under this 
paragraph shall be the acreage planted on 
the farm to feed grains for harvest (includ- 
ing any acreage which the producers were 
prevented from planting to feed grains or 
other nonconserving crop in lieu of feed 
grains because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster, or other condition beyond 
the control of the producers) in the crop 
year immediately preceding the year for 
which the determination is made or, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, the average 
acreage planted to feed grains for harvest in 
the two crop years immediately preceding 
the year for which the determination is 
made. The Secretary may make adjust- 
ments to reflect established crop-rotation 
practices and to reflect such other factors as 
the Secretary determines should be consid- 
ered in determining a fair and equitable 
base. A number of acres on the farm deter- 
mined by dividing (i) the product obtained 
by multiplying the number of acres required 
to be withdrawn from the production of 
feed grains times the number of acres actu- 
ally planted to such commodity, by (ii) the 
number of acres authorized to be planted to 
such commodity under the limitation im- 
posed by the Secretary (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as ‘reduced acreage’) 
shall be devoted to conservation uses, inac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary, which will assure protection of such 
acreage from weeds and wind and water ero- 
sion, However, the Secretary may permit, 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe, all or any part of 
the reduced acreage to be devoted to sweet 
sorghum, hay and grazing or the production 
of guar, sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor 
beans, mustard seed, crambe, plantago 
ovato, flaxseed, triticale, oats, rye, or other 
commodity, if the Secretary determines 
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that such production is needed to provide 
an adequate supply of such commodities, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price 
support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income. 

“(2) The Secretary may conduct a land di- 
version program and make land diversion 
payments to producers of one or more of 
the crops of corn, barley, oats, and grain 
sorghums if the Secretary determines that 
such payments will assist in obtaining neces- 
sary adjustments in the total acreage of any 
of these feed grains. If a land diversion pro- 
gram is in effect for one or more of the 
crops of corn, barley, oats, and grain sorgh- 
ums, the Secretary may also require that 
producers participate in such program as a 
condition of eligibility for loans, purchases, 
and payments authorized by this section. 
Land diversion payments shall be made to a 
producer on a farm who devotes an acreage 
of cropland on the farm to conservation 
uses approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with a land diversion contract entered 
into with the Secretary. The amounts pay- 
able to a producer under a land diversion 
contract shall be determined by such means 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, in- 
cluding the submission of bids for such con- 
tracts. In determining the acceptability of a 
contract offer, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the extent of the diversion to 
be undertaken by the producer and the pro- 
ductivity of the acreage diverted. The Secre- 
tary shall limit the total acreage to be di- 
verted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to affect adverse- 
ly the economy of the country or local com- 
munity. 

“(3) The reduced acreage and the diverted 
acreage may be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat in conformity with 
standards established by the Secretary in 
consultation with wildlife agencies. 

“(4) An operator of a farm desiring to par- 
ticipate in the program conducted under 
this subsection shall execute an agreement 
with the Secretary providing for such par- 
ticipation no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary 
may, by mutual agreement with the produc- 
er, terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into under this subsection if the 
Secretary determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by 
drought or other disaster or to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“(f) In any case in which the failure of a 
producer to comply fully with the terms and 
conditions of the program conducted under 
this section precludes the making of loans, 
purchases, and payments, the Secretary 
may, nevertheless, make such loans, pur- 
chases, and payments in such amounts as 
the Secretary determines to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the failure. 
The Secretary may authorize the county 
and State committees established under sec- 
tion 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to waive or modify 
deadlines and other program requirements 
in cases in which lateness or failure to meet 
such other requirements does not adversely 
affect the operation of the program. 

“(g) The Secretary may issue such regula- 
tions as the Secretary determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(h) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“i) The provisions of section 8g) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
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Act (relating to assignment of payments) “(k) Notwithstanding any other provision NONAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 105 OF THE AG- 

shall apply to payments under this section. of law, compliance on a farm with the terms RICULTURAL ACT OF 1949 TO THE 1982 
“(j) The Secretary shall provide for the and conditions of any other commodity pro- THROUGH 1985 CROPS OF FEED GRAINS 

sharing of payments made under this sec- gram may not be required as a condition of Sec. 402. Section 105 of the Agricultural 


tion for any farm among the producers on eligibility for loans, purchases, or payments Act of 1949 shall not be applicable to the 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. under this section.”. 


1982 through 1985 crops of feed grains. 
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BILINGUAL BALLOT LAW 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
attaching to this statement several 
newspaper editorials and articles 
which shed light on the wisdom of re- 
pealing the provisions relating to mi- 
nority language ballots and election 
information: 
(From the Tribune, May 2, 1979] 


HAYAKAWA BILL WOULD KILL BILINGUAL 
BALLOT Law 


WasHIncTon.—California Sen. S. I. Haya- 
kawa introduced legislation yesterday that 
would eliminate provisions in the 1975 
Voting Rights Act that required bilingual 
voting ballots in some states and counties. 

Under the current law, bilingual ballots 
must be provided if more than 5 percent of 
the voting age population in any jurisdic- 
tion are members of a language minority 
group and less than 50 percent of that juris- 
diction voted in the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion. 

Hayakawa proposes to scrap that section 
of the act on the basis that the costs of 
printing the bilingual ballots outweigh the 
“small benefits” gained. 

The 39 California counties currently af- 
fected by the bilingual ballot provision, the 
senator said, spent $2 million on the ballots 
in last year’s elections. 

Hayakawa particularly cited San Bernar- 
dino County, where 113 ballots cost more 
than $108,000 or $957.54 apiece. 

Eastbay officials differed on the potential 
effects of Hayakawa’s amendment. 

Alameda County’s voter registrar, James 
Riggs, said the financial effect “probably 
wouldn't mean a great deal” because in Ala- 
meda County “we can make a ballot essen- 
tially for the cost of ink, typesetting and 
the cost of translation. It would save us 
some money, but not a significant amount.” 

But Contra Costa County Elections Offi- 
cer Lon Underwood estimated the potential 
savings at $50,000 a year because “unlike Al- 
ameda County, we have to go monolingual 
because of our voting system. Alameda’s 
system lends itself to bilingual—mine does 
not.” 

Hayakawa said he became disenchanted 
by bilingual ballots after checking the cause 
of low voter turnouts and discovering that 
“there are factors other than discrimina- 
tion.” 

He said his major opposition is to the trig- 
gering mechanism of the act, which is based 
on the number of voting age individuals 
who are illiterate in English. 

“Our naturalization laws specifically re- 
quire that a knowledge of spoken and writ- 
ten English be demonstrated to become an 
American citizen,” Hayakawa noted. “The 
requirement for a bilingual ballot actually 
contradicts the pertinent provisions of the 
naturalization law and implies that the Eng- 


lish language requirement is an unnecessary 
formality.” 
{From the Independent and Gazette, June 
6, 1978) 


Cost RUNS IN THOUSANDS FOR BALLOTS IN 
SPANISH 


Contra Costa taxpayers spent $29,000 so 
that 27 persons could cast their ballots in 
Spanish in the last general election. That 
breaks down to $1,074.07 per ballot. 

And in Alameda County, in the same elec- 
tion, taxpayers spent about $16,000, or 
$22.86 per ballot, to enable some 700 per- 
sons to vote in Spanish. 

Since September, 1975, the U.S. Voting 
Rights Act has required that voters cannot 
be discriminated against because they don’t 
speak English. 

The law, an extension of the original 1965 
Voting Rights Act, says that in any area 
where the non-English speaking population 
exceeds 5 percent of the population, ballots 
in that language must be provided. 

Assistant Contra Costa Election Supervi- 
sor Bod Delvati said out of the 262,365 per- 
sons who voted in the general election in his 
county, there were requests for 27 Spanish 
ballots. 

Because of the system of voting in Contra 
Costa, special Spanish only ballots must be 
prepared, translated, set in type, proofread 
and then printed. 

Enough must be printed to satisfy the 
needs of those areas of the county where 
there are concentrations of Spanish-speak- 
ing people, such as Richmond, Pittsburg, 
Brentwood and Oakley, Delvati said. And, 
he added, on election day there are bilin- 
gual election officers present in those areas 
to assist the Spanish-speaking where there 
might be any questions. 

Alameda County Registrar of Voters Jim 
Riggs said his county's voting method 
“lends itself to bilingualism’’ because both 
English and Spanish translations can be put 
on opposite margins of the ballot and the 
actual voting is done in the center portion 
of the ballot. 

He said it is difficult to extract the exact 
cost of the Spanish portion but the transla- 
tion runs about $6,000 and the printing of 
the extra type about $10,000. 

Riggs said there are about 700 identified 
persons in the county who need the Spanish 
text to vote. 

A Contra Costa Elections Office employee 
said one of the 27 Spanish language ballots 
cast last election was secured by a person 
who does not know a word of Spanish, as far 
as anyone knows. 

The voter was described as a “professional 
malcontent.” 

The San Francisco registrar of voter's 
office reported it prepares ballots in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Chinese. The Spanish and 
Chinese ballots cost almost $22,000 each to 
prepare and print, it added. 


Under the federal act, the bilingual ballot 
system will be used until 1985 when its 
impact will be reassessed. 

[From the S.F. Sunday Examiner and 
Chronicle, May 6, 1979] 


NEARLY $1,000 a BALLOT—Bic BILL FOR 
BILINGUAL VOTING 


(By Tom Eastham) 


WASHINGTON.—We all know voting is a 
precious right, but how does $957.94 for 
each ballot strike you? 

That’s what it cost to supply each of 113 
voters with Spanish ballots in California’s 
San Bernardino County last year. 

Expecting a big turnout of Spanish-speak- 
ing voters, the county spent $108,247 to 
have the bilingual ballots printed—then got 
only 113 requests. 

In fact, three remote California counties— 
Amador, Lassen and San Benito—spent 
$7,200, $1,659 and $1,230, respectively, to 
print the bilingual ballots and nobody at all 
showed up to use them. 

Even in counties with large Spanish and 
Chinese populations, requests for the bilin- 
gual ballots fell far below expectations. San 
Francisco spent $68,302 printing the ballots 
and only 3,400 were requested—a cost of 
$20.09 each. 

Los Angeles spent $656,222 and used 
53,367 ballots, at $12.30 per ballot. Coastal 
San Luis Obispo County spent $30,149, then 
got only 35 requests for the ballots, at $861 
each. 

The story of the high-priced, low-popular- 
ity ballots was similar in most of the 39 
California counties that used them: Alame- 
da County $85.59; Contra Costa $158.68; San 
Mateo $109.90. 

Lowest per-ballot cost was in heavily 
Spanish-speaking Santa Clara County. It 
used only 900 ballots and kept costs down to 
$8,302. 

Thirty states used the bilingual ballots 
last year. A 1975 amendment to the Voting 
Rights Act requires bilingual voting materi- 
als when more than 5 percent of the voting- 
age citizens in a county are members of a 
language minority. 

Now three California Republicans have 
responded to their unhappy constituents 
with three seperate bills to knock the provi- 
sion out of the voting act. Interestingly, the 
author of the 1975 amendment was former 
Democratic Sen. John Tunney. And iron- 
ically, the man who knocked out Tunney— 
Sen. S.I. Hayakawa—is the latest to intro- 
duce legislation. 

Ticking off the astounding cost statistic in 
a Senate floor speech, Hayakawa neverthe- 
less declared that the cost of the ballots is 
not his major objection. 

He says the requirement for bilingual bal- 
lots contradicts the naturalization law by 
implying English is “an unnecessary formal- 
ity’—and is a step away from national 
unity. He even suggests it might create a 
separatist movement like that among the 
French in Canada. 

When Bakersfield’s freshman Republican 
William Thomas introduced his bill, he 
called the bilingual requirement “complicat- 
ed, unneeded, unwanted and very costly” 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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and said California minority voters “resent 
being singled out” with the ballots. 

Citing the “awesome costs,” Thomas 
called the bilingual ballots “a poor return 
on the taxpayer dollar—and this waste es- 
pecially large in the wake of Proposition 13. 
Local governments simply don't have that 
kind of money to throw around.” 

First to introduce legislation deleting the 
bilingual provision was Rep. Pete McClos- 
key, a Menlo Park Republican.e 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT 
SCOTT 


HON. HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 22, the community of 
Cresskill, N.J., and the Cresskill Board 
of Education are paying tribute to the 
accomplishments of a very special edu- 
cator. Dr. Robert Scott has served 
with distinction for the past 19 years 
as the community’s superintendent of 
schools. He has assured during this 
period that thousands of young men 
and women have graduated from the 
Cresskill public school system with the 
sound educational foundation, skills, 
and knowledge on which to build their 
adult lives. 

Dr. Scott is recognized by his col- 
leagues and his community for his 
steadfast dedication to quality educa- 
tion for our youth. I am proud to offer 
him my congratulations on the honors 
bestowed upon him, my commenda- 


tion for a difficult job well done, and 
my very best wishes for happiness and 
good health in his retirement.e@ 


ECONOMIC CONTRADICTIONS 
WITHIN “REAGANOMICS” 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with my colleagues an excellent 
editorial by Tim McBride, formerly an 
intern with the Congressional Budget 
Office and now a graduate student in 
economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin—Madison. The editorial, which ap- 
peared in the October 1, 1981, Milwau- 
kee Journal, cogently points out sever- 
al contradictions within the Reagan 
administration's economic program. 

Economic CONTRADICTIONS NEED To BE 

CORRECTED 
(By Tim McBride) 

“Reaganomics” has gone awry. Less than 
nine months after Reagan took office, the 
stock market has plunged, interest rates 
have climbed and inflation stays at double- 
digit levels. What's wrong with “Reaganom- 
O nistration officials are blaming the 
current troubles on Jimmy Carter, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the unions—everyone but 
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themselves. But, if the administration were 
honest, it would admit that the problem is 
“Reaganomics” itself and, more specifically, 
Reagan’s contradictory economic policies. 

What's contradictory about Reagan’s pro- 
gram? The problem is that several of Rea- 
gan’s policies, instead of being aimed at 
achieving a consistent end, are designed to 
lead to different ends and, hence, contradict 
each other. 

Specifically, the six-point program 
Reagan proposed in January called for: 1) a 
reduction in federal spending, 2) a “signifi- 
cant” tax cut, 3) a reduction in government 
regulations, 4) a policy to control the 
growth in the money supply, 5) a massive 
increase in military spending and 6) a bal- 
anced budget by 1984. 


CONFLICT IS OBVIOUS 


The first contradiction is pretty obvious. 
It will be impossible for Reagan to balance 
the budget by 1984 after first paying for a 
$750 billion tax cut and a trillion-dollar de- 
fense buildup, no matter how much he guts 
social programs. This problem has been ob- 
vious since the campaign, when John Ander- 
son said these policies could be achieved 
“only with mirrors” and then-presidential 
eandidate George Bush dubbed them 
“voodoo economics.” 

But the second contradiction wasn't so ob- 
vious immediately and is now only begin- 
ning to be noticed by Wall St, It is the prob- 
lem of trying to balance the budget while at 
the same time trying to maintain slow mon- 
etary growth. This is because tight money, 
by definition, is synonymous with high in- 
terest rates. And high interest rates cause 
slow growth, which in turn causes unem- 
ployment. 

Despite his recent criticism of the Federal 
Reserve, Reagan encouraged, in his six- 
point program, the very policies he is now 
criticizing. But it has now become clear that 
it will be impossible to balance the budget, 
because high interest rates affect both 
budget expenditures and tax receipts. High 
interest raises federal expenditures by in- 
creasing the amount of money the federal 
government must pay in interest on its out- 
standing debt, while at the same time rais- 
ing the cost of social programs such as un- 
employment insurance and food stamps 
once slow growth and unemployment set in. 
Those two problems are only the beginning, 
however, because the federal deficit will be 
further worsened because unemployment 
and slow growth will lower federal tax re- 
ceipts. 


DEFICIT KEEPS GOING UP 


So Reagan’s tight monetary policy will 
likely lessen the chances that Reagan's goal 
of a balanced budget will be reached. Origi- 
nally, Reagan had projected a 1982 budget 
deficit of $45 billion, using the assumption 
that 90-day Treasury Bill rates would aver- 
age 11.1 percent this year. Now it seems 
that that assumption will fall far short of 
reality and, therefore, recent estimates of 
~ budget deficit range between $60-80 bil- 
ion. 

The third contradiction in the Reagan 
program is over the uncertain effects of his 
regulatory reform. While the administra- 
tion has predicted that eliminating certain 
regulations will save billions of dollars every 
year, others disagree. For example, deregu- 
lation of oil and natural gas will cost con- 
sumers billions of dollars, increasing infla- 
tion and slowing growth (especially in the 
already-depressed Midwest and Northeast 
regions). Similarly, regulations that seem 
very costly—like automobile safety laws— 
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will actually be very costly to remove, due to 
increased medical and insurance costs. Since 
some regulatory reform will slow growth 
and increase inflation, it will be harder to 
keep interest rates down and balance the 
budget. 

Surely, some of these effects haven't been 
felt yet. Indeed, as Reagan has pointed out, 
the fiscal policies (tax and budget cuts) only 
begin in October and will take several 
months to completely take effect. 

But this doesn’t mean that Reagan can't 
be blamed for the current economic woes. 
This is because the effects of Reagan's high 
interest rates are already being felt and be- 
cause Wall St. has begun to doubt that 
“Reaganomics” will work. This has caused 
the big slump in the stock market. While it 
is true that Reagan inherited an economy in 
trouble, it is clear now that few believe that 
“Reaganomics” is the answer. 

What can Reagan do to correct the cur- 
rent malaise? Clearly he must begin to re- 
verse some of his contradictory policies. He 
needs to reduce the size of his defense 
budget and tax cut. Instead of wasting his 
time blaming others, he should correct his 
mistakes. 


DONATIONS OF EQUIPMENT TO 
NONPROFIT SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am privileged to be joined by my col- 
leagues, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. FLorIo, Mr. Roe, and Mr. RI- 
NALDO, in introducing legislation to 
make donations of newly manufac- 
tured equipment to nonprofit scientif- 
ic research organizations eligible for 
the special computation of the chari- 
table contribution deduction for such 
property which is contained in the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
(Public Law 97-34). 

During consideration of the research 
and development portion of the new 
tax act, Congress clearly recognized 
the important contributions of non- 
profit scientific research organizations 
by making corporate grants for basic 
research performed by these organiza- 
tions eligible for inclusion as qualify- 
ing expenditures in the new incremen- 
tal research and development tax 
credit. 

Some of the most vital research 
work in the country is now underway 
at nonprofit research institutes. Many 
of them—the Salk Institute, Sloan- 
Kettering, the Mayo Clinic—are well 
known for being in the vanguard of 
medical progress. 

Today, there are more than 3,500. 
nonprofit institutes engaged in basic 
scientific research in the United 
States. I am especially proud that the 
Institute for Medical Research is 
based in Camden, N.J. Its history of 
achievement is well known in the sci- 
entific community, yet its ability to 
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continue its work is threatened by re- 
ductions in Federal funding,a problem 
faced by other research institutes. 

I would like at this time to provide 
you with a brief history of the insti- 
tute and its work which, I believe, will 
help in understanding the need for the 
legislation being introduced today. 

The Institute for Medical Research 
was founded in the early 1950’s by 
business leaders from the Camden 
area who wished to provide an inde- 
pendent facility for the pursuit of 
medical research. They had been in- 
spired by the work of Dr. Lewis L. Cor- 
iell who, working in a converted linen 
closet at a local hospital, had devel- 
oped the complex tissue culture tech- 
niques now used throughout the 
world. 

The institute is renowned for its 
work in cell biology, cytogenetics, 
microbiology, virology, and immunolo- 
gy, as well as molecular biology. 
Today, its 100 researchers focus their 
efforts on furthering our understand- 
ing of the processes inyolved in cancer, 
aging, birth defects, and infection con- 
trol. 

Over the years, the institute has suc- 
cessfully competed for Federal grants 
and contracts with this funding ac- 
counting for 80 percent of its annual 
$3.5 million budget. The balance is de- 
rived from private contributions. How- 
ever, the amount of Federal funds 
available to these institutes has re- 
mained static over the past decade and 
reductions are likely, in view of cur- 
rent budgetary constraints. 

Some research institutes have man- 
aged to develop profitable alliances 
with major corporations. But for a 
substantial number of research organi- 
zations, particularly those involved in 
basic research where there is little as- 
surance of immediate commercial ap- 
plications for their work, such lucra- 
tive arrangements are unlikely. 

One obvious solution to this problem 
is to encourage additional support for 
these institutions from the private 
sector. Congress, as I indicated earlier, 
has demonstrated its support for these 
organizations by permitting corporate 
grants for basic research to these insti- 
tutions to qualify for the incremental 
R. & D. tax credit. 

A further inducement would be to 
allow donations of scientific equip- 
ment to qualify for the charitable con- 
tribution deduction contained in the 
new tax act. This incentive is badly 
needed. “The Annual Survey of Corpo- 
ration Contributions for 1980,” pub- 
lished by the Conference Board, shows 
that while corporate support for uni- 
versity research was 6.6 percent of all 
corporate contributions, nonuniversity 
research organizations received only 
1.3 percent of such contributions. 

I respectfully request that my col- 
leagues join me in this modest effort 
to facilitate the continuation of the 
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work done by nonprofit scientific re- 
search institutes. 


AWACS SALE 
HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, in for- 
mally notifying the Congress yester- 
day of the proposed AWACS sale to 
Saudi Arabia, the administration pre- 
sented its policy justification for the 
sale. The policy justification however, 
is based on unsubstantiated assump- 
tions and an unrealistic view of Saudi 
defense policy. 

The administration makes the claim 
that the sale will contribute signifi- 
cantly to U.S. foreign policy and na- 
tional security objectives by helping to 
increase the security of a friendly 
country of vital interest to the United 
States. Yet, the administration fails to 
explain how five AWACS will protect 
Saudi security from a major threat— 
that of internal rebellious forces. Nor 
does the administration explain how 
the AWACS can truly aid tiny Saudi 
Arabia in resisting a direct Soviet ad- 
vance. Further, the administration 
fails to counter the argument that the 
Saudis do not need this most advanced 
American technological power to deter 
threats from any conceivable Soviet 
proxy. 

The administration’s asserting that 
the sale of AWACS will enhance Saudi 
security ignores the reality of Saudi 
defense capability and of true threats 
to Saudi security. A responsible Con- 
gress would remain unconvinced. 


REPEALING THE WINDFALL 
PROFIT GOODIES—WHEN 
FORBES TALKS, WILL CON- 
GRESS LISTEN? 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I introduced H.R. 4587, to repeal 
the windfall profit tax reduction pro- 
visions contained in the tax bill passed 
by Congress in August. Support for 
taking another look at the tax bill and 
the raid of the Treasury it authorized 
has come from a surprising and wel- 
come source, Malcolm S. Forbes, 
editor-in-chief of Forbes magazine. 

In his editorial in the October 12 
issue of the magazine which bears his 
name, Forbes says: 

Since the prospect of a greater budget def- 
icit has Wall Street and some of the busi- 
ness world so panicked, they can contribute 
mightily to reducing the deficit prospects 
mightily by vigorously supporting a six- 
month postponement of the recently passed 
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tax cuts. And/or supporting a selective out- 
right repealing or reduction of the tax good- 
ies, such as the enormously liberalized de- 
preciation schedules and other $billion 
sweeteners thrown in to outbid the Demo- 
crats’ tax measures. (Emphasis added.) 


The windfall profit tax reduction 
provisions in the tax bill are the surest 
example of the goodies and sweeteners 
which Malcolm Forbes refers to in his 
editorial. The windfall profit tax re- 
duction provisions will reduce reve- 
nues by $11.76 billion, a high-stakes 
raise in the bluff poker game played to 
win political victory at any cost. They 
should be repealed. 

When Malcolm S. Forbes talks, will 
Congress listen? I certainly hope so 
when the issue is repealing the wind- 
fall profit tax goodies in the tax bill. 

I insert Malcolm Forbes’ editorial in 
the Recorp at this point: 

BUSINESS AND WALL STREET Have To MAKE 

Harp CHOICES Too 

Since the prospect of a greater budget def- 
icit has Wall Street and some of the busi- 
ness world so panicked, they can contribute 
mightily to reducing deficit prospects 
mightily by vigorously supporting a six- 
month postponement of the recently passed 
tax cuts. And/or supporting a selective out- 
right repealing or reduction of some of the 
tax goodies, such as the enormously liberal- 
ized depreciation schedules and other $bil- 
lion sweeteners thrown in to outbid the 
Democrats’ tax measure. 

It’s only now that the first heavy batch of 
federal spending reductions are beginning 
to hit and hurt those affected. States, cities, 
bureaucracies and the beneficiaries of these 
reduced programs only now are about to ex- 
perience the impact. Given such circum- 
stances, it’s just nonsense to expect the 
Congress to add even further $billions in re- 
ductions of such programs. The colossal ad- 
justments, materially and psychologically, 
that have to be made to this consequential 
new government direction preclude for quite 
a while any sizable further whacks, 

Along with hard choice defense cuts, tax 
cut give-ups are the only other way to as- 
suage those panicked at the prospect of a 
greater budget deficit. While one can argue 
whether there should be such paranoia 
about a bigger deficit, the fact is, there is. 

In short, the Give-Ups parade has to be 
joined—for some months anyway—by 
supply-siders.@ 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from the House 
floor during two votes earlier today. 
On rolicall No. 234, the motion to ap- 
prove the Journal of Thursday’s pro- 
ceedings, I would have voted “aye.” 
On rolicall No. 235, adoption of the 
rule providing for the consideration of 
H.R. 3606, the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981, I would have voted 
“aye."@ 
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FACTS ON THE VOLUNTARY 
MEDICARE OPTION ACT 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to submit for the RECORD 
the following fact sheet on a bill that 
Mr. GEPHARDT and I introduced today. 


Facts ABOUT THE VOLUNTARY MEDICARE 
Option Act (VMO) 


I. PURPOSE OF THE VMO 


A. To restrain the rapidly increasing cost 
of health care through the stimulation of 
competition in the financing and delivery of 
health care. (The more efficiently and eco- 
nomically a plan can provide health care 
services, the more benefits that plan will be 
able to provide and the more attractive that 
plan will be to the eligible Medicare recipi- 
ent.) 

B. To promote cost-consciousness among 
Medicare beneficiaries, private plan deliv- 
erers, physicians, and hospitals, 

C. To offer eligible Medicare recipients 
more freedom in selecting health benefits 
suited to their personal needs. 


II. BENEFITS OF THE VMO 


A. Less bureaucratic red tape for the Med- 
icare beneficiary. 

B. Containment of health care costs 
which could provide for savings for both the 
Medicare beneficiary and the government 
and for increased benefits for the benefici- 
aries at no extra cost. (For the amount of 
the payment, plans might be able to provide 
coverage ranging from the current benefits 
plus a rebate to the current benefits plus 
additional services.) 


Ill. ELIGIBILITY FOR THE VMO 


Anyone who is eligible to receive benefits 
under parts A and B of Medicare, except 
those persons who have end-stage renal dis- 
ease and/or those persons who are eligible 
for Medicaid, may elect to receive benefits 
through the VMO. 


IV. ELIGIBILITY TO PROVIDE VMO PLANS 


A. A plan must provide at least those 
health care services covered under parts A 
and B of Medicare. 

B. The Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services will designate 
health care areas within the United States 
based on regional differences in the cost of 
health care. In each health care area, all 
plans must have an open enrollment period 
for the month of November preceding the 
plan year. At that time they must accept all 
eligible individuals who reside in the health 
care area. 


V. CALCULATION OF MEDICARE PAYMENT 


The amount of the payment during the 
first three years of the program would be 
based on the average per capita cost of Med- 
icare adjusted to reflect actuarial differ- 
ences in disability status, age, sex and resi- 
dence. This amount would be indexed annu- 
ally by the medical care component of the 
Consumer Price Index. In subsequent years, 
the amount of the payment would be based 
on the average cost of plans for each actuar- 
ial category in each health care area. This 
amount would be indexed annually accord- 
ing to the implicit price deflator for the 
Gross National Product. 
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VI. MEDICARE’S PAYMENT TO QUALIFIED PLANS 

Medicare will make payments to qualified 
plans in monthly intervals in advance of 
services rendered. 

VII. OPTING OUT OF THE VMO 

A. If, at the end of a plan year, an individ- 
ual wishes to resume coverage under parts A 
and B of Medicare, he/she may. 

B. If a plan ceases operation during a plan 
year, an individual may either choose an- 
other plan in the health care area or may 
return to coverage under parts A and B of 
Medicare. 

C. If an individual moves into a new 
health care area and his/her plan is not of- 
fered there, he/she may join a new plan or 
return to coverage under parts A and B of 
Medicare.e 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
HON. JAMES V. HANSEN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. HANSEN of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House of Representatives yes- 
terday for rollcall Nos. 225 through 
233. Had I been present I would have 
voted “yea” on roll No. 225 to approve 
the Journal of Wednesday, September 
30; “yea” on roll No. 226 to suspend 
the rules and agree to the conference 
on S. 304, to establish a national tour- 
ism policy; “no” on roll No. 227, the 
motion to table the motion to dis- 
charge House Resolution 208; “yea” on 
roll No. 228 to discharge the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia from 
further consideration of House Reso- 
lution 208; “yea” on roll No. 229, the 
motion to consider House Resolution 
208; “yea” on roll No. 230 to limit 
debate on House Resolution 208 to not 
more than 2 hours; “yea” on roll No. 
232 to adopt House Resolution 208, 
disapproving the action of the District 
of Columbia Council in approving the 
District of Columbia Sexual Assault 
Reform Act of 1981; “yea” on roll No. 
233 to adopt H.R. 4612. In addition, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House this morning for rolicall 
Nos. 234 and 235. Had I been present I 
would have voted “yea” on roll No. 234 
to approve the Journal of Thursday, 
October 1; and “yea” on roll No. 235 to 
adopt a rule providing for consider- 
ation of H.R. 3603, the agriculture and 
food act. 


ONE OLD OVERCOAT 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


èe Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great prides of my district 
is the U.S. Air Force Museum, which 
over the first decade of its residence at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base has 
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been visited by more than 1 million 
people. Each year, Col. Dick Uppstrom 
and his staff adds to its collection of 
materials and memorabilia. It is one of 
the best places I know to sense what 
this 20th century has given us to 
treasure for the magnificent milestone 
of mankind it has so far been. 

On September 5, there was a touch- 
ing and nostalgic addition made to one 
section of the museum display. That 
section, ‘Celebrities in Uniform,” in- 
cludes the personal effects of people 
who attained show business stardom— 
and when their country was at war, 
they served in Air Force uniforms 
along with other American men and 
women. Jimmy Stewart’s A-2 flight 
jacket, the one he wore in those B-24 
Liberator missions over Hitler’s Ger- 
many is there. Mrs. Kay Gable has 
given an oil painting of her husband, 
Clark Gable, showing him as a gunner. 
Glenn Miller’s cap and trombone are 
enshrined, a remembrance of the man 
who took his music to the men who 
loved it in England, and died in a 
tragic accident in the English Channel 
on December 15, 1944. 

Our present Commander in Chief, 
President Ronald Reagan, was a cap- 
tain in the Army Air Force, too. The 
reason for the festivities at Wright- 
Patterson on September 5 was for the 
placement of his old Army Air Force 
overcoat among the collection of the 
celebrities in uniform display. As it 
was there through the good offices of 
his longtime colleague and friend, Col. 
Barney Oldfield, USAF (Ret.), now a 
corporate director of Litton Industries, 
Inc. in Beverly Hills, Calif., he was 
asked to make some pertinent re- 
marks. 

I respectfully submit them to be 
placed in the RECORD. 


REMARKS OF COL. BARNEY OLDFIELD, USAF 
(RET.) 


Congressman Brown, Colonel Uppstrom, 
Distinguished Guests, Friends: Not so many 
months ago, I was asked if I would mind 
being No. 2 choice as a speaker, if No. 1 
didn’t show up. When I was hurried into the 
breach, I asked who had been the No. 1 
choice and they told me Lt. Gov. Mike Curb 
of California. At the last moment, he 
couldn't make it. A short time after that, 
the Women’s Chamber of Commerce in At- 
lanta called. Same question: Would I mind 
holding myself in readiness as their annual 
banquet speaker if their No. 1 choice had a 
conflict of some kind. I said sure that being 
No. 2 was pretty high for me. When the call 
came to come on, I found I was standing in 
for Rosalynn Carter. She had another com- 
mitment, but maybe she knew she'd be 
spending a lot of time around Atlanta 
before long anyway. Today, it’s no news to 
anybody that the first choice to be here was 
our President, Ronald Reagan. So, you see 
I'm working my way up in the world—even 
if I’m still a professional No. 2—the Avis of 
the dais! 

My first encounter with him was on April 
1, 1939. Even though neither of us knew it 
then, what he told me then is an instruction 
from which I've never wavered, The film 
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studio, Warner Brothers, staged a world pre- 
miere of its film starring Errol Flynn and 
Ann Sheridan called Dodge City in the old 
onetime frontier town of the same name in 
Western Kansas. The studio brought 26 
stars and featured players from Hollywood, 
and newspaper people from all over the 
country. There was a lot of hoopla all day 
and into the night and as I was sitting in my 
compartment on the train writing the story, 
there was a rap on the partially open door 
and a young face was framed there. “I'm 
supposed to meet everybody on this train,” 
he said with a boyish smile, “my name is 
Ronald Reagan. Be sure you write some- 
thing nice about me.” In the 42 years which 
have passed since, that admonition has 
never been changed, nor will it be today. 

When we both left our uniforms behind at 
World War II's end, he went back to the 
Warner Brothers studio to resume his 
career and I was taken on as part of the 
studio publicity staff. Three of the people I 
had met in Dodge City, Kansas—Errol 
Flynn, Ann Sheridan and sure enough 
Ronald Reagan—were assigned to me to 
work with. This gave me a lot of range— 
from boudoir rover boy to eagle scout. One 
of the chores of publicists at a studio in 
those days was to read his clients’ fanmail. 
A lot of good feature stories had their roots 
in how fans reacted. I never got much I 
could use from Errol's mail, which was 
loaded with explicit photos of the girls who 
became grandmothers of Hugh Hefner's 
centerfold generation, and their letters were 
full of invitations to sultry fun and games. 
It has always been my belief that whatever 
I know about love, I learned by correspond- 
ence—Errol’s correspondence. But people 
always saw Ronald Reagan, wrote about and 
to him, as if he were the nice guy who had 
lived next door and who had gone away for 
whatever reason and seeing him on the 
screen in whatever role he played was a 
kind of renewal of old ties. 

It was not so much an old tie—but that 
was part of it—as it was an old overcoat, 
which brings us to this point today, this oc- 
casion which enlivens and makes current 
this magnificent respository of a special 
kind of history, the United States Air Force 
Museum. Mankind’s third dimension, his 
loosening of the clutches of gravity and 
what was done because of it for freedom, for 
victories, or everlasting testimony to cour- 
age and its accomplishment—it’s all here. 
Men and women in uniform flew in these ve- 
hicles that technology kept making better, 
more capable, more of a reliance on which 
to insure our country’s future. The U.S. Air 
Force Museum staff, always small but 
always conscientious, has gone to the ends 
of the earth—literally—to collect and bring 
here all these mementos for the oncoming 
generations to marvel and ponder. 

Imagine my surprise on November 5, 1980 
when I had a phone call from the museum's 
curator, Royal Frey. He was almost whisper- 
ing in the phone, as if he didn’t want his 
secretary to hear as he was about to confess 
a monumental omission. He reminded me 
that we had worked together to get Jimmy 
Stewart’s A-2 leather flying jacket, and 
Clark Gable’s oil painting, and Glenn Mil- 
ler’s cap and trombone—all that and a lot of 
other bits and pieces in what was called the 
Museum’s “Celebrity Wing”. Then came his 
admission. “Yesterday,” he said in that very 
low voice, “Ronald Reagan was elected 
President of the United States—and he was 
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once in the Army Air Force, and we don’t 
have anything of his in our Museum. Do 
you suppose you could get to him and get us 
something if he still has anything?” I said I 
would try, and wrote the President-elect a 
note about how he’d be moving soon, and 
moving time was a good time to get rid of 
excess baggage—such as World War II 
memorabilia if he had any left. 

Considering everything else that was 
going on in his life, I found it remarkable 
that he came back with a letter almost at 
once which said: 

“I’ve found a few snapshots of me in uni- 
form. The blouses—summer and winter— 
and the caps have long disappeared, but I 
still do have my overcoat.” He said he'd get 
this off to Royal Frey as soon as he could. 
When I sent this letter to Royal, he came 
right back saying would I stay in the traffic 
pattern until the Museum had the coat. He 
said if the Museum at its lower level in the 
Air Force were caught dealing with the 
Commander-in-Chief-elect, the E-Ring of 
the Pentagon might bulge in a couple of 
places and Royal Frey could be sent to a 
weather station in Antarctica! 

Another note to the President-elect about 
him sending the uniform direct in the inter- 
ests of Royal Frey's continued residence in 
Ohio was sent. 

Two weeks after the inauguration, Royal 
was on the phone again “You can’t believe 
what's here in the middle of my desk,” he 
said. “It’s a box with eight $1 stamps on it. I 
never saw a dollar stamp before. In it is 
Ronald Reagan’s old Army Air Force over- 
coat, and his hand-written note to me 
making the gift officially. It looks to me like 
he must have packed it himself.” He was 
quick to grant the right to the Museum to 
pull his files at the Federal Records Center 
in St. Louis to get whatever else it needed to 
personalize and authenticate this exhibit. 

The coat which has the place of honor in 
this “Celebrities in Uniform" section tells 
its own story about that deeply imbedded 
characteristic in American youth. It goes 
under the name of patriotism, and it causes 
men and women to have a special emotion 
or feeling for country of birth, or citizen- 
ship. Our present Commander-in-Chief 
didn’t go to a service academy, nor did he 
get a college ROTC commission. In the °30’s, 
there was a Military Manpower Act. It pro- 
vided one could enlist as a candidate for a 
commission. Then there was a weekly class 
at Fort Des Moines, which was a horse cav- 
alry station then, and weekly written assign- 
ments were made on which the candidates 
were graded. Some of the presentations 
were oral, and being a radio announcer at 
the time, he did well with these. That's how 
he got his commission. 

The switch from the Cavalry to the Army 
Air Force was not so much Pegasus-updated, 
but. because of a letter from Jack Warner, 
head of production at his old studio, who 
asked General Hap Arnold to transfer him 
so he could be a knowledgeable part of the 
Air Force Motion Picture unit Warner was 
putting together. It’s one of the touching 
things about this old overcoat that when 
Royal Frey was looking into his records to 
make this exhibit, he found that Warner 
letter and the transfer orders it caused—and 
it was the first time now President Ronald 
Reagan found out how he went from the 
Cavalry Branch overnight into the Army 
Air Force. 

There is much more weighty testimony 
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than mine about endearing qualities of this 
man who wore this old overcoat. I have seen 
him at the top of his profession, at the 
actor's depths—when roles are hard to come 
by, even non-existent, have seen him rise to 
every challenge and acquit himself credita- 
bly whether the role is real or make-believe 
and a friend to him is a friend for life. He 
had human encounters in the bulk for a 
professional lifetime, and he never failed to 
learn from each of them—his leadership 
style is based on that. 

As we who know him are proud to see him 
where he is today, he was also proud when 
he was wearing this old Army Air Force 
overcoat. I'm glad it’s here, where it be- 
longs—as he does, to history.e 


CONGRESSIONAL HYPOCRISY 


HON. BOBBI FIEDLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Ms. FIEDLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to condemn the voice votes authoriz- 
ing automatic pay raises and extra tax 
deductions for Members of Congress, 
both in its form and substance. By 
these votes, the House has given itself 
what amounts to an inexcusable pay 
raise. 

And by these votes, the House has 
also voted itself an automatic cost-of- 
living increase that will shield the 
Members of this institution from the 
inflation being caused by the irrespon- 
sible spending originating in this very 
House. At a time when we are asking 
Americans across the country to make 
do with less, at a time when Americans 
are suffering from high inflation and 
high interest rates, it is unconscion- 
able for Congress to be fattening its 
own pay packets. That is why I have 
voted against this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, a mile down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, President Reagan is strug- 
gling mightily to bring Congress’ run- 
away budgets under control. If Con- 
gress has any spare time, it should be 
looking for ways to help the President 
cut the budget instead of looking for 
ways to fill its pockets. 

Not only has this House voted itself 
first place at the public trough, but it 
has done so anonymously. By using 
the parliamentary device of a voice 
vote, instead of a recorded vote, those 
in support of this action are attempt- 
ing to hide their vote from the elector- 
ate. This may seem like a neat trick to- 
night, but I would remind this House 
that come election time, the public 
will remind Congress of that famous 
threat made by Joe Louis—‘‘You can 
run, but you can’t hide.” 
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STATEMENT BY MR. ED LOGUE 
OF THE SOUTH BRONX DEVEL- 
OPMENT ORGANIZATION ON 
URBAN JOBS AND ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to enter into the Recorp the remarks 
of a man I respect and admire, Mr. 
Edward J. Logue. Ed is the president 
of the South Bronx Development Or- 
ganization (SBDO). Under his leader- 
ship and direction SBDO has provided 
immeasurable assistance to the people 
of the South Bronx through the cre- 
ation of jobs and regrowth of that 
area. 

Recently, Mr. Logue spoke on the 
merits and failures of the Urban Jobs 
and Enterprise Zone Act, a bill intro- 
duced by me and my colleague from 
New York, Congressman JACK KEMP. 

I thank Ed Logue for his honest 
opinion. 

Mr. Logue’s remarks follow: 

THE NEw URBAN DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT: 

ENTERPRISE ZONES 
URBAN ENTERPRISE ZONES IN THE CURRENT 
CONTEXT 

American public policy and legislative 
action with respect to housing and commu- 
nity development have had many virtues 
and many accomplishments in ameliorating 
unfortunate social conditions in a society 
whose private sector, by and large, cherishes 
the blind pursuit of the bottom line with 
little or no regard for quite predictable con- 
sequences. 

This philosophy President Reagan has 
raised to the highest level of official doc- 
trine when in Washington, only this week, 
he told assembled Third World representa- 
tives that there would be no increase in the 
relatively modest U.S. funds now made 
available to developing nations. Instead he 
advised them to “encourage private enter- 
prise and free market forces.” 

Draw what comfort you can from the fact 
that the message is the same at home and 
abroad. 

Only last summer the American people 
and their elected representatives were sold a 
bill of goods, once described as ‘‘voodoo eco- 
nomics.” 

Last week when the Reagan package's 
only impact seemed to be great losses in the 
stock market, and higher interest rates, the 
President came to us again proposing fur- 
ther shredding of his ‘‘safety net.” 

Only the military are safe. Only national 
security is to become a higher public priori- 
ty. 
An Art Buchwald column recommended 
that the South Bronx arrange to become a 
North American El Salvador, so that the 
Federal gusher would be turned our way. 
Some of my friends in the South Bronx 
think Buchwald has a point. Others are 
quite concerned with what the South Bronx 
will be like next spring and next summer 
when the full impact of the Reagan cuts is 
felt. 

But I am not before you to make a politi- 
cal speech or to do an exposition on the 
South Bronx. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Having observed my full share of Federal 
waste, incompetence, arrogance, and indif- 
ference, it is indeed time for a change. 


RECENT LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS AFFECTING 
POTENTIAL ENTERPRISE ZONES 


However, it is also time we consider 
Kemp-Garcia in the present and likely 
future context. I suggest that things have 
changed drastically since I first wholeheart- 
edly endorsed the concept. Now I am not 
sure and I intend to tell you why. 

(1) The sponsors, and particularly Con- 
gressman Garcia, always stated that urban 
enterprise zones were a supplement, not a 
substitute. That assurance can no longer be 
relied on. 

(2) Community Development Block 
Grants and the UDAG program have been 
cut back and it is this administration's clear- 
ly stated intention to cut back until they 
disappear. 

(3) EDA and its programs are to be abol- 
ished and in the meantime cut back sharply. 
They have. 

Only last night, the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce killed the Hunts Point 
Truck Stop which would have created 500 
jobs for South Bronx residents and provided 
much needed services for the world’s largest 
wholesale food market. It wasn't even a 
grant, it was a partial guarantee of a bank 
loan, The package had cleared all the bu- 
reaucracy up to the Acting Secretary. 

(4) Public housing is to be cut way back 
and operating subsidies made necessary by 
inflation are to be reduced. 

(5) The Section 8 deep subsidy is sched- 
uled to disappear. In New York City it 
almost has, with only 509 units funded in 
fiscal year 1981. 

(6) Everybody who knows anything about 
housing knows that ownership is the best 
answer for lower income as well as middle 
income people. Everybody but those who 
profit from tax shelters. 


Yet after Mayor Koch gave priority to the 
Section 312 and Section 235 programs previ- 
ously moribund in New York City and 
things began to move, both those programs 
have been shut off. 


KEMP-GARCIA, PRESENT DRAFT, STANDING ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


I could go on, but I have said enough to 
present this proposition: 

Anyone seriously concerned about our na- 
tion’s urban problems must consider Kemp- 
Garcia as if it were standing alone as our 
country’s major effort in troubled urban 
(and rural) areas. That is the administra- 
tion’s intention and they have been getting 
their way. 

By that standard the bill is seriously 
wanting and in its present form no longer 
worthy of support. It must be rewritten 
from top to bottom so that Bob Garcia and 
the rest of us can say to the people we work 
with that it will make a meaningful differ- 
ence. 

When last summer the administration and 
the Congress rewrote the depreciation 
schedules in the tax code from top to 
bottom, they gave positive encouragement 
to industry to make a fresh start outside en- 
terprise zones. I am not sure they knew 
what they were doing but that is what they 
did. 

There is much to commend in that rewrit- 
ing. I, for one, support it to make our coun- 
try more competitive across the world. 

However, it will not be good for potential 
enterprise zones, including the South 
Bronx. 

And just one more. Last week unwilling to 
face the music on the budgetary conse- 
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quences of his tax cuts the President found 
$3 billion to save by eliminating what he 
called “abuses and obsolete incentives” in 
the tax code. That reference was to indus- 
trial development bonds. 

So here we have Kemp-Garcia increasing- 
ly alone. 

I believe we must make major changes in 
the Kemp-Garcia bill and do so quickly. 

One reason the “concept” though not the 
bill in its present form deserves support is 
because it is the “new” idea. We are very 
fickle about urban programs in this country 
and our commitment is limited, 

The new boys on the block want a new 
game. I say give it to them, but in a way 
that will work. 

Personally I prefer urban renewal. It was 
the best community rebuilding program I 
have seen anywhere in the world. However, 
that’s all over. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AS A VEHICLE FOR 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


I have long believed, maybe for twenty 
years, that the Internal Revenue Code had 
more to do with what happened in most 
American cities, not all, than HUD or EDA. 
Most of that impact was negative. 

No one can call the tax code simple, yet in 
a way it is. The code does not have an opin- 
ion on your project or weigh it against 
others. If you qualify, you qualify and that 
is that, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SHOULD 
ADMINISTER THE ENTERPRISE ZONE LEGISLATION 


Therefore, the number one change I pro- 
pose is that full responsibility for adminis- 
tration of the urban enterprise zone go to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. What could 
be more absurd than having HUD or Com- 
merce administer a law that was basically 
interpreting the tax code. 


THE PHONY CONCEPT OF “TAX EXPENDITURES” 
IN THE GHETTO 


However, we must quickly educate the 
Treasury about “tax expenditures” in the 
zones. "Tax expenditure” is a relatively new 
phrase. All it means is that the Treasury 
counts every dollar not collected because of 
tax inducements as a dollar lost. 

When it comes to enterprise zones that is 
patently absurd. The notion that the money 
would have been spent there anyway is a 
product of ignorance or callousness, or both. 

Anybody who seriously knows any possi- 
ble enterprise zones knows that just isn't 
true. 

Next we must try to educate the Treasury, 
and apparently the Congress as well to the 
idea that the South Bronx-type enterprise 
zones of America are now areas which cost 
far more to serve than they contribute to 
the Treasury, yest represent enormous po- 
tential for positive change. 

Our workers and our employers need a 
sharp competitive edge. May I be blunt 
about it. We need to make the South Bronx 
competitive with Japan which has the most 
protected home market in the world. And 
Taiwan and Korea. 

The issue is not will we hurt the suburbs 
so let’s not do too much. 

Rather, the issue is how can we make the 
South Bronx and other enterprise zones so 
attractive that American and foreign manu- 
facturers will be swarming to it. 

What will that mean to the suburbs. Less 
welfare. Less crime. A less riven society. 

Let us err on the side of generosity in the 
incentives offered. If the South Bronx 
blooms is that bad? 
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SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is in that context that I make the rec- 
ommendations which follow. They will cost 
the Federal government nothing. 

(1) Whatever the new depreciation sched- 
ules are for the nation as a whole—make 
them twice as attractive in the enterprise 
zones. If building depreciation is fifteen 
years, cut it in half to seven and a half, and 
allow land to be depreciated as well. Same 
with machinery and equipment. 

(2) We want unskilled people to get skills 
and the opportunity to work. Give the em- 
ployers substantial tax incentives for every 
zone resident they train and keep. A system 
of tax credits is probably the simplest way. 

(3) While we are at it why not give credit 
to employers who hire and train new zone 
residents wherever the place of employ- 
ment. 

There are tens of thousands of vacancies 
in the offices of Manhattan right now. 

South Bronx residents have always com- 
muted in large numbers to the “City” to 
work. Now the skills required are different, 
but the people are very trainable if it is 
made attractive enough to the employer. 

(4) Favor small business—The Congress 
has just eliminated estate taxes for 90 per- 
cent of the population. 

Why not eliminate all Federal taxes 
except social security for all zone businesses 
existing—or not, who do a volume of 
$500,000 a year or less. Think of the red 
tape that would eliminate. 

(5) It is time the Federal government 
minded its own business. There is no reason 
to require State and local governments to 
pass muster on their incentives. Let them do 
their own thing. 

For years while New York City and State 
taxed everything in sight, South Carolina 
went the other way and so did many other 
states. 

We woke up and became competitive. We 
sould say to Washington “Stay out of it.” 
Let us do our own thing. We will be reward- 
ed or punished for whatever we do. 

(6) Bury the obscene idea of a competition 
for ten to twenty-five zones a year. Maybe 
you cannot imagine what such a competi- 
tion will do for a lot of self-important bu- 
reaucrats at HUD, but I can. 

After all if the zone program isn’t going to 
cost the government any money (except 
nebulous “tax expenditures”), why impose a 
limit. Let a hundred flowers bloom. Does 
the Treasury interpret the code to allow tax 
benefits to only the ten to twenty-five best 
solutions? By whose criteria? Cut it out. 

(7) Eliminate housing from the bill. It is 
only a sop. This is a “jobs” bill and that is 
all it should be. We need a real housing 
bill—and soon. Let us go to work on that 
separately and immediately. The tax code 
can do as well for housing. 


CONCLUSION 


I congratulate Bob Garcia and Jack Kemp 
for their courage and their creativity. All we 
need is a few minor adjustments. Let’s get 
on with it. 

Give us a for real enterprise zone legisla- 
tion and we will make it work. 

Our Mayor, our Governor, our legislators 
and community leaders will do their thing. 

They do not need any advice or instruc- 
tion from Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


STOCKMAN SOCIAL SECURITY 
PHILOSOPHY MUST BE RE- 
JECTED BY CONGRESS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly disturbed by the comments 
made yesterday by OMB Director 
David Stockman about social security. 
In testimony before the House Budget 
Committee Stockman made as a major 
point that basie social security retire- 
ment benefits should not be immune 
in future rounds of budget cuts. 

That comment is so typical of this 
administration which is showing itself 
to be no real friend of our Nation’s 36 
million social security recipients. I 
have time and time before stated my 
rejection of this administration’s 
doomsday mentality about the condi- 
tion of social security and categorical- 
ly reject the idea that cutting benefits 
should be the first resort we turn to to 
address whatever problems the system 
may have at the present time. 

What ever happened to creative 
thinking in OMB? Why is it that they 
have become so one dimensional with 
respect to social security? Does this 
administration not understand that 
social security is really a covenant be- 
tween the American worker and their 
Government? The worker has held up 
his or her end of the bargain by faith- 
fully contributing their weekly or 
monthly wages to social security. The 
Government cannot now renege on its 
end of the bargain by cutting benefits 
based on these contributions. 

The time has come for us to address 
the present and future of social securi- 
ty. There is no shortage of construc- 
tive and viable legislative ideas for in- 
suring the continued viability of social 
security. Ideas such as interfund bor- 
rowing, earmarking revenues from the 
windfall profit tax for a social securi- 
ty trust fund and better administra- 
tion of the social security trust funds. 
These are all ideas which should be 
considered first. Cutting benefits is 
the least desirable approach.e 


SAVING SOCIAL SECURITY 
HON. DANIEL B. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. DANIEL B. CRANE. Mr. Speak- 
er, attached is an article by Mr. Ernest 
Volkman entitled “Saving Social Secu- 
rity” which I would like to submit for 
the attention of my colleagues whom I 
think will find it of interest. 

Mr. Volkman’s article, which was 
published in Family Weekly, Septem- 
ber 27, 1981, gives a history of the 
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social security system, discusses some 
of the weaknesses in that system, and 
lists some possible remedies to the 
problems social security is facing. 

I submit this article for your atten- 
tion and that of other Members of the 
Congress: The article follows: 

Savinc SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Ernest Volkman) 


To Americans in their Golden Years—as 
politicians like to call people over 65—Social 
Security isn’t simply another Government 
program. It’s a lifesaver. The payments 
offer them a modest retirement income, and 
the programs Medicare provides protect 
against the costs of catastrophic illness. 

And so, when the Reagan Administration 
earlier this year began to talk of “cutting 
costs” in the Social Security system, it 
didn’t sit well with the many millions of 
Americans now receiving money from that 
system. The political reaction was immedi- 
ate: Retirees by the thousands bombarded 
their Congressional representatives with 
protests about what they perceived as im- 
pending cuts in their checks. Even demur- 
rals by President Reagan himself failed to 
cool the political explosion, and a 96-0 vote 
in the Republican-controlled Senate object- 
ing to an Administration plan to reduce ben- 
efits sharply for workers retiring at age 62 
underscored the political minefield that 
Social Security represents. 

But the fact remains that Social Security 
is in serious trouble, squeezed by soaring 
costs and tax collections that aren't keeping 
pace. This doesn’t mean that the system 
will go bankrupt tomorrow, but unless there 
are some basic reforms, Social Security 
simply cannot pay its bills without dipping 
into general tax revenues—or without a 
major tax increase, which seems out of the 
question. 

There has been much emotional rhetoric 
about Social Security recently, on both sides 
of the argument. To get some idea of what 
the argument is all about, let’s take a close 
look at what the Federal Government's 
most famous (and enduring) social program 
is all about, how it came about—and what's 
wrong with it. 

The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935, and the program started collecting 
payroll taxes in 1937 (the maximum rate 
then was $30 a year), and the first Social Se- 
curity benefits check went out in 1940 
($22.54). 

Today about 35 million Americans receive 
Social Security benefits and 115 million 
Americans pay payroll taxes to support the 
system. And they are paying like they have 
never paid before: Workers this year are 
paying a maximum rate of $1,975. Since 
1975, outlays for Social Security have in- 
creased by 81 percent. For that reason, Gov- 
ernment economists now estimate that the 
maximum payroll tax for Social Security 
will be about $5,300 a year by 1986. 

Troubles in the Social Security System 
began to show up in the early 1960's. Up 
until then the system was for the most part 
free of economic woes. But by the beginning 
of the 1960's, it was clear that Social Securi- 
ty was being assaulted by the same sort of 
economic problems that wracked the entire 
American economy—problems that have 
only worsened since. One is inflation: Social 
Security benefits, keyed to cost of living in- 
dexes, are rising at a faster rate than the 
ability of payroll tax revenues to keep pace. 
Another problem is demographics. There 
are proportionately fewer workers in the 
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labor force today, thanks to the end of the 
post-World War II baby boom. Simply put, 
people are living longer—and therefore col- 
lecting Social Security longer—and the pro- 
portionate increase of workers in the labor 
force to support them hasn't happened. (In 
1950 there were 16 workers for each Social 
Security recipient; this year, there is an av- 
erage of 3.5 workers for each recipient. 

To grasp how all this came about, one 
must realize that from its birth, Social Secu- 
rity contained a number of ambiguities that 
took more than 40 years to become serious 
problems. 

Actually, Social Security was conceived in 
a shrewd political maneuver by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Faced with growing 
public support for something called the 
Townsend Plan—an impractical scheme 
dreamed up by a man named Francis Town- 
send, who wanted the Government to pay 
$200 a month to retirees over 60—Roosevelt 
dreamed up his own scheme. Roosevelt's 
idea undercut the Townsend Plan by setting 
up what amounted to a trust fund—workers 
would pay into the trust fund during their 
working years, then draw retirement pay 
out of the fund, proportionate to their con- 
tributions. What Roosevelt was shrewdly 
proposing was a Government-run “insur- 
ance program" rather than a Townsend- 
type giveaway program, and Social Security 
was an instant political success. It seemed to 
be the answer to the bleak future faced by 
so many thousands of elderly workers in the 
Depression era, a problem summed up in 
the famous lament of the time, “Too old to 
work; too young to die.” 

But as Roosevelt was aware, Social Securi- 
ty was not precisely as he had described it. 
For one thing, it was not true that the 
money a retiree would receive would be 
linked to the money he or she had put into 
the fund. Right from the beginning, Social 
Security was founded on the implicit as- 
sumption that the benefits for the old 
would be paid out of the wages of the 
young. Partially, this was political protec- 
tion; as Roosevelt once pointed out, so long 
as the retirees depended on payroll taxes 
legislated upon the labor force, then the 
program would be politically impossible to 
scrap (a real fear of Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters in those days). 

This was a perfectly workable system, as 
long as Social Security remained a relatively 
workable system. It didn’t. Originally, it 
covered only workers in business and indus- 
try but it was later expanded to include pro- 
fessionals such as doctors, the self-em- 
ployed, military personnel, most Govern- 
ment employees and agricultural and do- 
mestic workers. Further, the original scope 
of retirement benefits—monies were due 
only to retired people over age 65 or their 
survivors—has since been expanded greatly. 
Now, benefits go not only to retirees but 
also to the disabled, dependents, and, of 
course, elderly victims of illness (under 
Medicare, a Social Security program). Fur- 
ther, benefits have been widely expanded; 
they are now increased automatically as the 
cost of living rises. 

The first signs of major trouble began to 
show up in the early 1970's in the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund, This is the pool of 
money built up by tax contributions, from 
which benefits are paid. With some alarm, 
Government economists noticed that the 
trust fund was being depleted faster than 
the tax revenues were coming in. As benefit 
costs began to exceed tax revenues, the 
Social Security Administration had to dip 
deeper and deeper into the reserve fund to 
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make up the difference. It was only a 
matter of time before the fund was eaten 
up. 

There was no easy solution to the prob- 
lem. Even a large Social Security tax in- 
crease during the past three years has 
barely kept the wolf away from the door. 
The wolf is not the greed of retirees, as 
some suppose (nobody's getting rich on 
Social Security), but the inexorable march 
of demographics. Simply, the percentage of 
older Americans is increasing, a fact that 
underscores an inherent weakness of the 
Social Security idea: For it to work, the 
number of workers must always be greater 
than the number of retirees. Right now, 
there are barely enough workers to keep the 
vast system going, and by the early part of 
the next century, when the post-World War 
II boom babies retire, the squeeze will be 
even greater, 

Questions concerning what's wrong with 
the Social Security System (and what to do 
about it) have become mixed up in some 
nasty political hairpulling between Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress, where the 
ultimate solution for the problem rests. The 
battle was touched off not too long ago 
when the Department of Health and 
Human Services presented what is normally 
a routine annual report to Congress on the 
status of the Social Security Trust Fund, 
The presentation this year was somewhat 
alarmist, noting that as early as a year from 
now, the fund would be so depleted that the 
government might find it difficult to send 
out retirement checks until more tax money 
came in. 

This possibility upset Democrats, who ac- 
cused the Republicans of demagoguery and 
insisted that the condition of the trust fund 
was not nearly as bad as claimed. Besides, 
they noted, the Government in a pinch 
could dip into general tax revenues to pay 
Social Security benefits. 

In fact, what all this posturing means is 
that nobody wants to take the political risk 
of doing something about Social Security. 
There are really only two roads open: 1) 
raise Social Security taxes even higher; or 2) 
reduce the future growth of benefits. Either 
choice seems politically risky. 

Yet, the fact remains that Social Security 
does indeed néed reforms—reforms that 
have been delayed for years by political ti- 
midity and sincere self-delusion. In the view 
of most Government economists and Con- 
gressional experts on the Social Security 
problem, here are the system's most glaring 
weaknesses, and some possible remedies: 

The Social Security tax is a regressive tax: 
The tax, a flat percentage tax with an upper 
limit, discriminates against the poor, since, 
proportionately, they pay more of their 
income into the system than do the rich. 
The tax must be converted into a progres- 
sive tax of some sort, based on income. 

Restrictions on outside earnings are 
unfair: The present law sets restrictions on 
how much earned income retirees can re- 
ceive before their Social Security benefits 
are reduced—but excludes unearned income 
(such as stock dividends or pension bene- 
fits). This helps the rich, since they are 
more likely to be receiving unearned income 
in retirement. If there is to be an earned 
income limitation for retirees—and there is 
plenty of evidence to suggest there 
shouldn't be—then it should be made equi- 
table and not discriminate between the two 
kinds of income. 

Social Security is not an insurance pro- 
gram: Social Security as insurance is a per- 
sistent American myth. The fact is it has 
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not been that for many years; the range of 
benefits now available obviously has little 
relation to tax contributions into the 
system. Americans, contrary to popular 
belief, do not get back the money they pay 
into Social Security; they pay for the previ- 
ous generations’ retirees and are in turn 
supported by the generation of workers 
behind them. 

Social Security pays retirees according to 
formula, not need: Although the Govern- 
ment points out that Social Security is a 
“floor” and not a living allowance, many re- 
tirees have no other income and must live 
on Social Security exclusively. But given 
current payment formulas, those people are 
forced to live fairly close to the poverty 
level. At the same time, there are retirees 
receiving Social Security who do not really 
need it, since they have accumulated suffi- 
cient nest eggs for their retirement, Obvi- 
ously, something is wrong here; if Social Se- 
curity is meant to help people in need, then 
it should pay them enough to live on. 


But while these solutions may seem 
simple enough, acting on these points would 
involve sweeping changes in the present 
system, and it is unlikely they will be con- 
sidered anytime in the near future. Instead, 
Congress will be confronted fairly soon with 
the necessity for some sort of Band-Aid ap- 
proach, although the two most-discussed ap- 
proaches are political opposites. One is the 
Reagan Administration approach. It calls 
for reducing benefits sharply for those who 
retire at 62 years old, and slightly for those 
workers retiring at age 65. The aim, general- 
ly, is to postpone the retirement age of most 
workers—68 is a commonly discussed 
figure—which will cut down the number of 
retirees and thus reduce the financial de- 
mands on the Social Security System. 


The general approach of the Democrats, 
on the other hand, is to leave virtually all 
the current benefit provisions of the law un- 
touched and try to get the financial prob- 
lem straightened out first. Plans include 
dipping into still-solvent Social Security 
trust funds set aside for such programs as 
Medicare or replenishing Social Security 
trust funds from general tax revenues, if 
necessary. 


The problem with both these widely dif- 
fering approaches, of course, is that neither 
addresses the long-term problems of Social 
Security. It is a political fact of life that cur- 
rent retirees on Social Security will not lose 
any benefits, but what will happen to the 
next generation of workers when they're 
ready to retire is another matter altogether. 
Further, both plans assume that the econo- 
my will improve. What if it doesn’t? As long 
as unemployment remains relatively high, 
the Social Security System is really being 
hurt because there are fewer workers con- 
tributing Social Security taxes. (Economists 
estimate that each 1-percent increase in the 
unemployment rate means a loss of $2 bil- 
lion in Social Security taxes.) 


Plainly, Congress is not disposed to carry- 
ing out any major overhaul of the Social Se- 
curity system at the present time, mainly 
because of uncertainties over the political 
fallout. And, as Congressional critics never 
tire of pointing out, no administration since 
Roosevelt’s has dared to take the political 
risk of overhauling a system that everybody 
agrees is not really working right, but keeps 
rolling along anyway.@ 
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HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 4 marks the beginning of a week’s 
celebration of National 4-H Week, and 
once again I am pleased to commend 
this fine program for its past accom- 
plishments and worthwhile goals. 

Over 5 million boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 9 and 19 participate 
in this program, which is administered 
by the Cooperative Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Almost 600,000 adult volunteer leaders 
generously donate their time to help 
these young people become contribut- 
ing members of society. Any young 
person may enroll in a 4-H project, 
whether he lives on a farm, in the 
inner city, or in between. 

This year, the theme for National 4- 
H Week is “4-H—Pathways to the 
Future.” Emphasis is placed on the in- 
dividual development of each youth. 
These 4-H’ers realize the importance 
of building solid foundations for the 
years ahead. By participating in learn- 
by-doing educational projects, they 


may explore such areas as animal and 
poultry production, home gardening, 
first aid, and public speaking. There is 
something for everyone in 4-H: par- 
ticipants may raise a prize-winning 
pig, study marine science, or even visit 
a foreign country as a 4-H ambassador. 


These young people, along with 
their leaders, have a definite commit- 
ment to service. Not only do they work 
to improve their community, but they 
also have an interest in the conserva- 
tion of energy and our natural re- 
sources. We are fortunate that 4-H 
participants are encouraged to investi- 
gate career opportunities in environ- 
ment-related fields. 

The 4-H program is certainly very 
successful in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. Almost one-third of Ken- 
tucky’s youth took part in a 4-H proj- 
ect last year. Emphasis is being placed 
on recruiting older teenagers to be 
leaders, and already more than 4,500 
have volunteered. 

I can think of no resource greater 
than the youth of our Nation. I would 
like to thank all 4-H participants for 
their fine contributions to their com- 
munity, their State, and their 
Nation.@ 


SUGAR BILL DANGEROUS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1981 


e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today’s edition of the Washington 
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Post carried an article which I would 
like to bring to the Members’ atten- 
tion. 

At a time when budget constraints 
are restricting the ability of the 
United States to provide economic as- 
sistance to our friends in the Third 
World, we must pay particular atten- 
tion to the impact abroad of our do- 
mestic policies and programs. For ex- 
ample, Fred Bergsten, in the fall issue 
of Foreign Policy points out that U.S. 
economic policies which maintain in- 
terest rates at unprecedented rates, in 
addition to having a long-term adverse 
impact on the U.S. trade balance, are 
having the immediate adverse effect 
of requiring other countries also to 
maintain unusually high interest 
rates. 

Similarly, today’s Washington Post 
carries a story which makes the point 
that one consideration in the formula- 
tion of a domestic sugar program 
should be its impact on other sugar 
producing countries, particularly our 
neighbors in Central America and the 
Caribbean. The story follows: 

SUGAR Price Props WOULD LEAD To 
VIOLENCE, LATIN LANDS WARN 


(By Ward Sinclair) 


President Reagan's controversial hands- 
off policy toward new sugar price supports, 
already a source of concern among his own 
budget and foreign-policy advisers, now has 
drawn indirect criticism from seven Latin 
American sugar-producing countries. 

In a formal letter to Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig, Jr., ambassadors from the 
seven nations—all dependent on sugar sales 
to the United States—have warned that con- 
gressional approval of the price supports 
will adversely affect their economies and 
contribute to unrest or violence. 

Their message went to the State Depart- 
ment as the House began gearing up for 
debate on a four-year farm bill that would 
reestablish a price-support program to prop 
up U.S. sugar producers. 

Opponents, headed by Reps. Peter Peyser 
(D-N.Y.) and Margaret Heckler (R-Mass.), 
are expected to succeed in knocking the 
sugar program out of the bill when it 
reaches the floor. But the Senate included a 
sugar program in its bill last month, and in- 
dustry lobbyists expect that a final farm 
measure will contain some type of sugar 
supports. 

The U.S. sugar industry gained some un- 
anticipated ground over the summer when 
Reagan, who had not endorsed a price-sup- 
port scheme, agreed to accept whatever 
Congress produced in return for the votes of 
several key sugar-state legislators on his 
economic program. 

Since then, however, as world sugar prices 
have continued on a downward trend, other 
administration policymakers have registered 
concern that a new sugar program could 
have costly budgetary and foreign-affairs 
consequences. 

“Both the State Department and the 
Office of Management and Budget have 
become very concerned, even with the 18- 
cent-per-pound support price in the Senate 
bill, because of possible new costs to the 
government,” a Department of Agriculture 
official said this week. 

Sugar policy has been one of the more 
sensitive farm issues in the administration. 
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After legislators and U.S. producers protest- 
ed, the USDA earlier this year withdrew 
and has not republished an economic- 
impact study warning that a sugar support 
program could cost the government money 
and substantially intensify inflation. 

Earlier last spring, another internal State 
Department study raised more storm flags 
over the cane, beet and corn sweetener in- 
dustry. The study said developing countries 
that depend on sugar exports to the United 
States would be “greatly affected” by poli- 
cies aimed at encouraging domestic produc- 
tion. 

In lobbying for price supports, U.S. pro- 
ducers and sugar-state legislators have con- 
tended that, without the loan assistance, 
the domestic industry would continue to at- 
rophy and the United States, which imports 
about half of its sugar, would become “hos- 
tage” to foreign producers. 

But for the support program to work at 
little or no cost to the government, a system 
of quotas and duties would have to be estab- 
lished to limit imports. Such a system would 
protect U.S. producers by keeping lower- 
priced foreign sugar out while attempting to 
minimize government acquisitions of excess 
domestic production. 

In their letter to Haig, the governments of 
Panama, Guatemala, Barbados, Honduras, 
the Dominican Republic, Peru and Nicara- 
gua cautioned that quotas and increased 
duties on their sugar would seriously under- 
mine their economies and work against the 
administration’s professed policies of free 
trade and development stimulation. 

Weakening of local economies, the letter 
said, could promote new social problems and 
restiveness, “creating and causing political 
tensions that are in many cases synonymous 
with violence.” 

A State Department official said yester- 
day the department could make no immedi- 
ate comment on the seven nation message.e 


A RANCHER’S LETTER ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


HON. THOMAS A. DASCHLE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


e@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a very poignant letter yesterday 
from a South Dakota resident which I 
would like to share with my col- 
leagues. I feel that this letter exempli- 
fies the fear and confusion that Presi- 
dent Reagan has sown among the eld- 
erly by his alarmist and unnecessary 
predictions last spring and during the 
summer that social security is going 
broke. 

I am pleased that since these initial 
statements were made, the President 
has sought to temper his remarks and 
is seeking a bipartisan solution to the 
short- and long-term problems facing 
the old age and survivors trust fund. 
Following is the text of the letter: 

Mop Burre, S.D. 
Sept. 26, 1981. 

Hon. REPRESENTATIVE TOM DASCHLE: I was 
among the crowd of citizens that attended 
your meeting at the “Sturgis senior citi- 
zens" hall yesterday. 
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Being a ranch wife of 48 plus years I did 
not ask a question as I assumed all of the 
other people were Sturgis residents and re- 
tired. 

My question and complaint is—after work- 
ing these last almost half century on a 
ranch as a wife and a non paid hired hand 
why will my social security be cut? I have 
herded sheep and lived the first three years 
of married life in a sheep wagon. My three 
children were born at home with a midwife 
because we couldn't. pay a doctor. I never 
had a tooth filled until I could pay the den- 
tist. I learned to live with poverty and get 
along. Never charged a bill anywhere, afraid 
we couldn't pay it. 

I know over the years I have raised 1,000 
bum lambs bottle fed. I always done the 
milking. I herded the sheep during World 
War II while the husband put up what little 
hay and feed we had. I know I have earned 
my keep in this world. 

I was just beginning to feel goodness of 
being able to give more to my church and 4- 
H clubs, swimming pool in faith. And all 
local fund drives for people such as needing 
a kidney machine and so forth. Plus paying 
my prescription medications. It’s a good 
feeling to know you can help someone else. 
And pay your own way. 

I don’t like the idea of my social security 
being cut. I will be 70 years old March 7, 
1980. My hard working days are past. Ar- 
thritis plus other complications. I couldn't 
build up any credits on my own if I wanted 
to. 

There should be some way where farm 
and ranch wives could split their joint earn- 
ings and a wife get to pay into social securi- 
ty. That would be of no assistance to me but 
to future working wives. 

Whatever comes out I appreciate your ef- 
forts in that and all other efforts you have 
made in behalf of farm and ranch and agri- 
culture in general, You had a very nice and 
informative meeting yesterday. We believe 
you are doing a right good job. 

Thank you, 
BILL AND LILLIAN OLSON.@ 


SUGAR PRICE PROPS COULD 
LEAD TO LATIN VIOLENCE 


HON. JIM LEACH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an article appearing in 
the October 2 Washington Post on 
sugar which carries prophet signifi- 
cance. 

The article follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 2, 1981] 
SUGAR Price Props WOULD LEAD To 
VIOLENCE, LATIN LANDS WARN 
(By Ward Sinclair) 

President Reagan’s controversial hands- 
off policy toward new sugar price supports, 
already a source of concern among his own 
budget and foreign-policy advisers, now has 
drawn indirect criticism from seven Latin 
American sugar-producing countries. 

In a formal letter to Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig, Jr., ambassadors from the 
seven nations—all dependent on sugar sales 
to the United States—have warned that con- 
gressional approval of the price supports 
will adversely affect their economies and 
contribute to unrest or violence. 
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Their message went to the State Depart- 
ment as the House began gearing up for 
debate on a four-year farm bill that would 
reestablish a price-support program to prop 
up U.S. sugar producers, 

Opponents, headed by Reps. Peter Peyser 
(D-N.Y.) and Margaret Heckler (R-Mass.), 
are expected to succeed in knocking the 
sugar program out of the bill when it 
reaches the floor. But the Senate included a 
sugar program in its bill last month, and in- 
dustry lobbyists expect that a final farm 
measure will contain some type of sugar 
supports. 

The U.S. sugar industry gained some un- 
anticipated ground over the summer when 
Reagan, who had not endorsed a price-sup- 
port scheme, agreed to accept whatever 
Congress produced in return for the votes of 
several key sugar-state legislators on his 
economic program. 

Since then, however, as world sugar prices 
have continued on a downward trend, other 
administration policymakers have registered 
concern that a new sugar program could 
have costly budgetary and foreign-affairs 
consequences. 

“Both the State Department and the 
Office of Management and Budget have 
become very concerned, even with the 18- 
cent-per-pound support price in the Senate 
bill, because of possible new costs to the 
government,” a Department of Agriculture 
official said this week. 


Sugar policy has been one of the more 
sensitive farm issues in the administration. 
After legislators and U.S. producers protest- 
ed, the USDA earlier this year withdrew 
and has not republished an economic- 
impact study warning that a sugar support 
program could cost the government money 
and substantially intensify inflation. 


Earlier last spring, another internal State 
Department study raised more storm flags 
over the cane, beet and corn sweetener in- 
dustry. The study said developing countries 
that depend on sugar exports to the United 
States would be “greatly affected” by poli- 
cies aimed at encouraging domestic produc- 
tion. 


In lobbying for price supports, U.S. pro- 
ducers and sugar-state legislators have con- 
tended that, without the loan assistance, 
the domestic industry would continue to at- 
rophy and the United States, which imports 
about half of its sugar, would become “hos- 
tage” to foreign producers. 


But for the support program to work at 
little or no cost to the government, a system 
of quotas and duties would have to be estab- 
lished to limit imports. Such a system would 
protect U.S. producers by keeping lower- 
priced foreign sugar out while attempting to 
minimize government acquisitions of excess 
domestic production. 


In their letter to Haig, the governments of 
Panama, Guatemala, Barbados, Honduras, 
the Dominican Republic, Peru and Nicara- 
gua cautioned that quotas and increased 
duties on their sugar would seriously under- 
mine their economies and work against the 
administration’s professed policies of free 
trade and development stimulation. 

Weakening of local economies, the letter 
said, could promote new social problems and 
restiveness, “creating and causing political 
tensions that are in many cases synonymous 
with violence.” 

A State Department official said yester- 
day the department could make no immedi- 
ate comment on the seven nations’ mes- 
sage.@ 


October 2, 1981 
BABI YAR 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
October 4, will mark the 40th anniver- 
sary of a most abhorrent event in the 
history of man’s inhumanity to man. 
For it was during a mere 36-hour 
period, September 29-30, 1941, that 
the Nazis systematically murdered 
33,771 Jews at a ravine near Kiev 
known as Babi Yar. These Ukrainian 
Jews were part of the estimated 
100,000 to 200,000 citizens of the 
Ukraine murdered at Babi Yar before 
the Germans were driven from Kiev in 
1943. 

The events of 50 years ago have left 
a deep wound in the collective memory 
of the Jewish people. On each anniver- 
sary, Soviet Jewish activists have at- 
tempted to gather at Babi Yar to 
recite memorial prayers near a monu- 
ment erected by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Each year these Soviet Jews 
have been turned away by the Soviet 
police. Their leaders have been arrest- 
ed and some are serving prison terms. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it appears that 
the persecution and inhumanity di- 
rected against the Soviet Jews contin- 
ues even today. This is especially sad 
inasmuch as one of the most impor- 
tant traditions of the Jewish people is 
remembering and honoring their dead. 
To add insult to injury, a powerful 
monument was erected at Babi Yar in 
1976 to honor the citizens there, but 
nowhere on the memorial is there any 
mention of the Jews who were slain. 

I know it is not easy for any of us to 
face this ugly reality and realize that 
any government or group of people 
could be capable of such despicable 
acts against mankind. However, as one 
who has lived in the Soviet Union and 
traveled throughout Eastern Europe, I 
have observed firsthand the oppres- 
sion and persecution that many Soviet 
Jews of today are confronted with. Re- 
cently, I joined with 89 of my col- 
leagues in signing a letter appealing to 
Ambassador Anatoly Dobrinin that 
the Soviet Jews be permitted to con- 
duct, with freedom and dignity, memo- 
rial services in honor of their numbers 
murdered at Babi Yar. 

Sunday, October 4, many of us will 
commemorate the occasion of the Babi 
Yar massacre as one of the greatest 
acts of cruelty in the history of man- 
kind. It is my hope that the Soviet 
Government will respond positively to 
our appeal and permit the Soviet Jews 
to exercise their humble but impor- 
tant memorial services at Babi Yar 
and appropriately honor the martyrs 
who were slain there. 

Hopefully, this occasion will remind 
us all what we have to be grateful for, 
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and more important, inspire us to con- 
tinue to speak out against gross and 
blatant violations of human rights 
such as this. 

Thank you.e 


SALUTE TO PETE LASATER 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


èe Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to pay special 
tribute to a remarkable man who re- 
sides in my district, Mr. J. P. “Pete” 
Lasater. Mr. Lasater is from Henry 
County, Tenn., and has just recently 
retired from the Paris-Henry County 
Public Utility District, but his contri- 
butions- to his native area go far 
beyond service on just that board. 

He has served as mayor of Paris, 
Tenn., past president of the local 
Lions Club, the Henry County Quar- 
terly Court, the Henry County Elec- 
tion Commission, and the board of 
education. He is a past president of 
the chamber of commerce, a licensed 
attorney, a deacon and elder of his 
church, an active member of the 
Masons, and past president of the 
Tennessee State Bottlers Association. 
Of course, no one person could do all 
that without being involved in politics 
and Pete has been, both at the local 
level and the State level. 

The point in all this is that Pete La- 
sater has been a successful business- 
man, industrialist, and politician; all 
the while he has been active in church 
and civic affairs. He has insured that a 
portion of his life was devoted to 
giving something back to other people 
and his community. His recent retire- 
ment from the utility board will create 
a void there, but I am sure that Mr. 
Lasater will continue to serve others in 
any way he can. 

That kind of service deserves recog- 
nition and that is the reason for my 
remarks today. In addition, I will 
insert a recent editorial that appeared 
in the Paris Post-Intelligencer in the 
RECORD. 

SALUTE TO PETE LASATER 

The resignation of J. P. Lasater, Jr., last 
week as a member and president of the 
board of commissioners of the Paris-Henry 
County Public Utility District draws atten- 
tion to the many areas of community serv- 
ice he has given his native Paris and Henry 
County over a span of more than 50 years. 

Better known as “Pete” by his many 
friends, associates and the general public, 
Lasater tendered his resignation to the gas 
board last Thursday, commenting that he 
had “served long enough and it was time for 
someone else to take over.” He had served 
on the’ board since 1968 and as president 
since 1974. 

Although Pete Lasater’s service on the gas 
board has been a key factor in the system's 
progress during the past 12 years, that was 
only one of many contributions he has 
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made to his community in the way of public 
service. He served as mayor of Paris during 
the construction of Camp Tyson and the 
early years of World War II. He is past 
president of the Paris Lions Club, Paris 
Country Club, a charter member of the 
Paris Elks Lodge and was president of the 
Tennessee State Bottlers Association for 
two terms back in the years when he and 
his family ran the Paris Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. He turned from the soft drink business 
to the clay business in 1951, and was operat- 
ing clay mines and processing plants in 
Paris and in Wrens, Ga., at the peak of his 
success in that field. He sold the plants 
when he retired in 1970. 

In 1976, Lasater was recognized by local 
Masonic bodies when he was awarded 50- 
year certificates of membership in three 
Grand Masonic bodies in Tennessee. Lasater 
served on the Henry County Court, was 
chairman of the County Election Commis- 
sion and is a former member of the County 
Board of Education. He is a past president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and a licensed 
attorney. He is a lifelong member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, where he has 
served as a deacon and elder. 

Active in politics since an early age, he 
managed the late Gov. Gordon Browning's 
campaign, and also managed Congressman 
Ed Jones’ campaign when he first ran for 
Congress in 1969. He was for many years a 
member of the County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee. He has served as chairman 
of the March of Dimes and assisted in scores 
of other such civic endeavors. 

“Pete” Lasater has held responsible posi- 
tions in business, industry, politics, church 
and civic organizations. There is noway to 
measure the value of the service he has so 
willingly given his native community. Al- 
though he “retired” in 1970, he has contin- 
ued to answer many calls to service during 
the past 10 years. 

We believe we speak for the entire com- 
munity when we give a big “Hat's Off” to 
Pete Lasater for a lifetime dedicated to the 
betterment. of Paris, and another “Hat's 
Off’ to his wife of 57 years, Laurine Martin 
Lasater, who has not only helped her hus- 
band in his career but has also established 
her own record of service to others that is in 
itself outstanding.e 


BUDGET ALTERNATIVES 
HEARING 


HON. DENNIS E. ECKART 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit, at the request of the 
Alternative Budget Coalition, a synop- 
sis of testimony on the Federal budget 
which was presented by a wide range 
of participants at a hearing held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The hearing was at- 
tended by Representatives STOKEs and 
OAKAR, a representative from Con- 
gressman SEIBERLING’s office, and 
myself. 
The synopsis follows: 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON THE BUDGET 


INTRODUCTION 


The following is a summary and conclu- 
sions of testimony presented to Cleveland 
area Congressmen on the local impact of 
the Reagan budget priorities. This hearing 
was attended by over 200 individuals repre- 
senting over 80 organizations which repre- 
sent several hundred thousand constituents. 
Supporting statements (hundreds of pages) 
are on file in sponsoring Congressmen’s of- 
fices. Testimony resulted mainly from task 
forces that looked into areas of the pro- 
posed federal budget which contained exces- 
sive allocations and inequitable tax expendi- 
tures, as contrasted with areas of unfulfilled 
human needs of constituents. By our testi- 
mony we urge our Congressional delegation 
to: continue their fight for the health, inter- 
ests, rights and needs of the people of 
Cleveland; commit themselves to a budget- 
ing process under the control of Congress 
with real citizen input on a regular basis, 
not this sham called reconciliation; oppose 
excessive and wasteful military expendi- 
tures and unjust tax expenditures; fund pro- 
grams to the full level of human needs, not 
to arbitrary, shortsighted cut-back levels set 
without regard to the long-term and de- 
structive effects on individuals and commu- 
nities; and fight the Reagan attempt to 
divide the people through the politics of 
paranoia, hatred and fear. 


MILITARY POLICY 


Increasing military spending results in 
rising unemployment and higher inflation 
as workers and resources are moved from ci- 
vilian to military industries. The U.S. econo- 
my is becoming more crippled and more de- 
pendent upon competitors like Japan and 
Germany, which devote research, talent and 
capital to manufactured consumer items 
while U.S. research, talent and capital are 
devoted to non-consumable, resource-de- 
youring weapons. 

In calling for 9 percent growth in military 
spending above the inflation rate, the 
Reagan budget will increase misery and ex- 
acerbate our industrial problems. A study 
by Dr. James Anderson concludes that the 
military tax burden for the next five years 
will cost the average Cleveland-area family 
$23,000. By comparison, between 1970 and 
1979 the average area family lost $14,636 of 
our Pentagon tax to other areas of the 
Country, most notably the sunbelt. Worse, 
these vast increases will weaken our nation- 
al security. 

The question must be asked, what will 
this unparalleled shift in budgetary prior- 
ities buy us? These are our choices: $9 mil- 
lion equals 1 Navy A-6E “Intruder” or em- 
ployment for nearly 100,000 youth for a 
year at minimum wage; $4.3 billion equals 
860 miles of subway tunnel for the MX mis- 
sile or pay the bill for the entire U.S. mass 
transit system for 2 years; $23 million equals 
2 Minuteman III missiles or subsidize the 
whole Nation’s immunization system for a 
year; $3 billion equals 1 nuclear aircraft car- 
rier or operate 1,000 public schools for an 
entire year. 

We call upon our Representatives not to 
scramble for defense contracts for our area 
but to: take the leadership to secure a more- 
humane future for our people; support the 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign; support 
transfer amendments to rearrange budget 
priorities; stop all MX funding; establish a 
national Commission on Conversion and re- 
quire Pentagon industrial contractors to 
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create management/employee committees 
to draft alternative-use plans. 


TAX POLICY AND REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


The “grand macro design” of supply side 
economics cannot work with the objectives 
stated in Reagan's timeframe. One can’t cut 
taxes, restrict the growth of the money 
supply, increase GNP, increase productivity, 
cut government spending, raise military 
spending, increase revenues to government 
and balance the budget all at the same time. 
What will happen are three shifts: (1) from 
the public sector to the private sector; (2) 
within government from the social to the 
military and (3) from the wealthy and pow- 
erful to the even more wealthy and more 
powerful. This is the discredited “trickle 
down” theory in its latest disguise. 

Taxes from this area have flowed to 
Washington for years and have been used to 
build the sunbelt; nothing in the Reagan 
program targets business tax breaks to the 
frostbelt or areas of high unemployment or 
even to productive investment. The business 
tax cuts, a whopping one-third reduction, 
will go mainly to the 1700 largest firms (80 
percent of benefits). About two-thirds of 
benefits go to industries that have provided 
roughly only 4 percent of new jobs in the 
last 20 years. The real creators of new jobs— 
small businesses—get essentially nothing for 
reinvestment. In some cases, giveaways are 
known to be greater than potential invest- 
ment—coupling accelerated depreciation 
with investment tax credits means $1 invest- 
ed will enable a $1.20 writeoff from income 
tax returns. The tax shift is dramatically 
seen in reduction of the corporate income 
taxes as a percentage of federal government 
revenues—from 23 percent in 1960 to 12.4 
percent now, to about 7 percent under the 
Reagan plan. Our current level of approxi- 
mately $300 billion in tax expenditures does 
not need to be increased but reviewed, with 
loopholes closed. The 10-5-3 so-called rein- 
dustrialization plan will really result in 
paper investments such as Mobil's attempt- 
ed takeover of Conoco, The benefits of this 
so-called reindustrialization will go to corpo- 
rations and the super-rich while paid for by 
workers and the needy. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


While funds for 350 domestic programs 
are being reduced or eliminated, the Reagan 
Administration is demanding spending for 
new strategic and conventional weapons. In 
1982 alone, the Administration budget is $25 
billion above that proposed by Pres. Carter. 

The Administration is basing its buildup 
of the military on distortions and exaggera- 
tions of the threat the Soviet Union poses 
to the U.S. Yet the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have 
signed 340 basic pacts and 16 arms control 
agreements. All have been honored. 

The emphasis on military and armaments 
has led to reduction of concern for basic 
needs of developing countries which, ethical 
considerations aside, is bad for business and 
in disregard of international diplomacy. 

The abandonment of a Human Rights 
Policy in support of any government which 
professes to be anti-Soviet, regardless of the 
repression and terroristic acts of that gov- 
ernment against its citizens, could soon 
result in more Irans, or worse, for our 
Nation. 

DISCRIMINATION 


Loss of education funds and legal services 
to end discrimination will prevent minori- 
ties, women and the handicapped from ob- 
taining education and skills necessary to 
escape the poverty cycle. Already victimized 
by discrimination these groups and the poor 
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will not have recourse to private legal serv- 
ices or other supports. 

The elimination of CETA jobs strikes par- 
ticularly at minorities, youth and women, 
who together comprise 70 pereent of CETA 
participation. Many eliminated jobs in edu- 
cation and social services affect women. 
Blacks, Hispanics and women will be forced 
into permanent unemployment or main- 
tained in very low paying positions. These 
cuts occur as authorities recognize the need 
for increased educational and vocational 
services for minorities, women, the handi- 
capped and the poor. 

Cuts in health care particularly harm 
women and children. Loss of family plan- 
ning funds curtails the ability of women to 
plan childbearing and forces more women 
and children onto welfare rolls. 

Restoration of budget cuts, expansion of 
remedial programs, reinstatement of legal 
services to guarantee rights can be accom- 
plished by shifting money from the mili- 
tary. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 


We call upon Congress to demand a full 
and complete statement of the effects of 
Reagan Administration programs on em- 
ployment, as mandated in the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Full Employment Act, and to back 
up this demand with legal action if neces- 
sary. An AFSCME study shows 1.4 million 
jobs will be lost in the public sector with 
passage of the Reagan plan. Studies done by 
the IAM conclusively prove that military 
spending provides far fewer jobs than 
money spent on virtually any other sector. 
Therefore, the Reagan weapons buildup will 
severely decrease employment. 

Numerous studies prove that unemploy- 
ment fuels our social problems, showing 
direct links with crime increases and many 
illnesses ranging from hypertension and 
heart disease to alcoholism, mental illness, 
family abuse and disintegration and even 
suicide. The effects of unemployment cost 
taxpayers billions of dollars which could in- 
stead be used to constructively employ 
people. 

We need legislation to restrain our major 
industries from running away to low-wage 
havens in the south, west and overseas. 
Who will be able to buy products so pro- 
duced if cities such as Youngstown, Akron 
and Cleveland are devastated? Can we as a 
nation afford to wastefully duplicate the 
costly infrastructures of these cities else- 
where? Don't loyal employees whose labor 
produced such profitability have some 
rights to secure jobs? 

We need legislation to share the work by 
reducing the workweek with no loss in pay. 
We need increased, not decreased, job train- 
ing and retraining programs so those wish- 
ing to climb out of poverty and contribute 
to our society can develop skills to do so. We 
support the Weiss Youth Employment Bill 
as an alternative to reinstitution of the 
draft. We implore you to take the civil 
unrest in Britain as a warning. 


HUMAN SERVICES 


Human services are often criticized be- 
cause of abuses; victims are blamed but the 
real abusers are some greedy providers of 
services. Cuts in human service programs 
will cause enormous suffering and increase 
long-term costs. Single-parent families are 
major targets through cuts in day care as 
are the elderly through cuts like those in 
congregate meals, outreach and transporta- 
tion. 

Reductions in unemployment insurance 
and social security will force people into the 
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welfare system and increase demand for al- 
ready-burdened and slated-for-cuts human 
and mental health services. Women will 
either have to be on welfare or go to school 
or work and neglect their young children. 

Block grants will not provide for needs. 
States are unable to provide for human 
service and mental health needs and seek to 
escape these responsibilities. Cuts must be 
restored and support increased to help 
people get off welfare and help the elderly 
and disabled lead healthy, secure lives. The 
preservation of our democratic heritage de- 
pends on how well we meet the basic needs 
of people. 


EDUCATION 


It is an outrage that Reagonomics takes 
money from public schools and channels it 
into excessive military expenditures. The 
OEA sees a pattern emanating from the 
Reagan administration designed to destroy 
public education; the AFT sees the disad- 
vantaged and handicapped as suffering 
great losses. 


The Reagan block grant approach would 
result in elimination of valuable programs. 
Tuition tax credits at all levels are opposed 
by OEA for they would, in effect, cause tax- 
ation for private and public schools. The re- 
sulting declining public school enrollment 
and Ohio's funding formula, based upon 
per-pupil attendance, would rapidly result 
in grossly inferior schools. 

Administration-proposed cuts of $3 billion 
in higher education would end higher edu- 
cation for all but an elite. Teacher Centers, 
which cost thirteen one-hundredths of 1 
percent of the Department of Education 
Budget, have proven to be cost effective and 
productive and should be maintained as a 
categorical program. Headstart has proven 
very effective and should suffer no decrease 
in funds. The Child Nutrition and School 
Lunch Program is essential for effective 
learning of many children and should not 
be reduced. Bilingual education must be 
continued if millions of youngsters are to 
enjoy the benefits of education so necessary 
in a technological society. Continuation of 
the Department of Education is necessary 
for national direction and coordination of 
education policy. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Thirty-five million Americans who receive 
Social Security benefits were promised by 
President Reagan that benefits to which 
they were already entitled would not be cut. 
These citizens have been victimized in his 
budget. 


Fifty percent of all older Americans rely 
on Social Security as their main source of 
income and 10 million have no other 
income, On the average this amounts to 
$3,960/year while the “poverty level” is de- 
fined as $4,200/year. Inflation along with 
Reagan's cuts and delayed COLA increases 
only serve to worsen already miserable eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The Reagan program, which emphasized 
guns over butter, is unnecessary. The fol- 
lowing would strengthen and make fairer 
our present Social Security System: (1) tax 
employers on total payroll; (2) raise the 
maximum taxable wage so high earners pay 
their fair share; (3) separate the Trust 
Funds from the unified budget and infuse 
general revenues into Social Security until 
one third of the system is financed this way; 
(4) provide inter-trustfund borrowing to pre- 
vent short-term threat of Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Fund insolvency. 
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HEALTH 


The Administration’s approach to health 
combines a vast array of categorical pro- 
grams into three block grants administered 
by states and local governments—without 
priorities, standards, regulations or guide- 
lines—and would reduce federal dollars 25 
percent in fiscal year 1982. These represent 
major threats to health care, especially for 
the poor. 

In emphasizing competition rather than 
health planning, the Administration is pro- 
moting profits for the medical industry to 
the detriment of public health. 

Cuts in family planning funds will at least 
double welfare and health costs and cuts in 
the WIC program will result in far more 
children who are retarded or have serious 
health problems. Drastic reductions in dol- 
lars for health planning and preventive care 
will cause astronomical increases in the 
need for hospital beds and increases in 
dental problems and communicable diseases, 
including tuberculosis, among all segments 
of U.S. society. 


HOUSING 


Administration cuts in federal housing 
programs will serve to deepen the housing 
crisis facing many moderate and low-income 
families. As federal subsidies and housing 
decrease, these families will pay an increas- 
ing percentage of their income for housing. 
At the same time curtailment of Section 312 
Weatherization loans will place these same 
households at the mercy of utility compa- 
nies, as it is now less likely their residences 
will be properly insulated. 

At a time when only 1 family in 8 earning 
less than $5,000/year receives federal hous- 
ing assistance, four-fifths of the households 
earning over $50,000/year received a month- 
ly subsidy of $309. The real housing costs in 
the federal budget are tax expenditures. In 
1979 the cost to the government of housing- 
related tax expenditures was $21.2 billion. 
This compares with a 22-year total of $20.6 
billion spent on public housing from 1937 
through 1979. This tax policy fuels inflation 
and disproportionately benefits middle and 
upper-income citizens. 

It is far more equitable to continue to pro- 
vide funds to develop public housing, reha- 
bilitate existing homes and support commu- 
nity development/neighborhood programs 
for low and moderate-income households. 
This would avoid the devastating impact 
planned cuts will have on households least 
able to cope with them. 

ENERGY 


The energy crisis is a great dilemma 
facing U.S. citizens. Reaganomics increases 
dependence on expensive and/or non- 
renewable energy sources and cuts funding 
for alternatives and conservation. A $2 bil- 
lion subsidy for nuclear electricity is outra- 
geous: nuclear is the most-expensive form of 
energy; nuclear investment creates few jobs 
and subsidies represent welfare for corpora- 
tions and the rich. It’s now obvious giant 
energy corporations won't provide capital 
for energy solutions which serve our human 
needs and best interests. Spending on alter- 
native energy, conservation and mass trans- 
portation helps relieve high energy prices 
and is non-inflationary. 

A national energy policy is needed which: 
meets basic energy needs of all our people; 
decreases dependence on nonrenewable 
fuels (and foreign supplies and multination- 
al corporations); doesn’t poison us or our en- 
vironment; stabilizes frostbelt energy costs 
(reversing trends of corporations to move 
south, because of unaffordable heating and 
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operating fuel, and resulting depopulation) 
and transfers funding to small (labor-inten- 
sive) businesses with the potential to solve 
many energy problems and employ more 
people (68 percent). The ultimate folly of 
current policy is the Clinch River Breeder 
Reactor. Economically unjustifiable, it cre- 
ates thousands of years of health hazards 
and an insane increased threat of nuclear 
weapons proliferation, 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The Children’s Defense Budget represents 
the most sensible and humane approach to 
food and nutrition for low-income families. 
It opposes cuts in these areas and proposes 
expansion of programs such as WIC and 
Food Stamps. 

For example, the WIC Program benefits 
2.2 million pregnant and lactating women, 
infants and children who subsist on low in- 
comes and have health problems related to 
childbirth and growth. Proposed cuts mean 
700,000 recipients will be eliminated from 
the rolls, and another 100,000 persons wait- 
ing will never be served. WIC cuts long-term 
costs. At $300/pregnancy, billions in institu- 
tional care, special education and related 
health services are saved through proper 
nutrition during pregnancy and infancy. 

Proposed Food Stamp cuts, as another ex- 
ample, would cost the 90 percent of recipi- 
ents who are below the poverty level an un- 
acceptable amount of their incomes ($350/ 
year for an AFDC family of 4). The 20 per- 
cent cut means rent, utility and food pay- 
ments cannot be met. Of the 22 million 
people receiving food stamps, one-half sub- 
sist on less than $3600/year and three- 
fourths on less than $4500/year. Such a cut 
would be devastating and further deterio- 
rate the nutritional levels of these families. 


WELFARE 


Reagan's cuts in AFDC are even more dey- 
astating when state funds are included. This 
reduces benefits for 25,000 Ohioans and ter- 
minates benefits for 50,000 more living at or 
near the poverty level. Most damaged would 
be working families headed by poor women 
or low-income males. 

The loss of $13.6 billion from AFDC and 
food stamps; reductions in Medicaid, ex- 
tended unemployment benefits and rent as- 
sistance for working poor will strike a blow 
against the American family. Cohabitation, 
desertion and dishonesty will be encouraged 
in order for the needy to survive. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Proposals to return control of environ- 
mental programs to the states are wrong. 
Federal involvement came about because 
the states did not address these concerns. 

To correct alleged over-regulation of in- 
dustry, Administration policies reduce 
OSHA funding and standards. Simulta- 
neously, these policies undermine workers’ 
powers of collective bargaining to negotiate 
protection from genetically dangerous and 
carcinogenic chemicals. Workers in hazard- 
ous environments and the public exposed to 
toxic wastes must have the right to know 
the dangers they are facing through manda- 
tory labeling and must be informed by cor- 
porations of any physical damages—includ- 
ing genetic that are known. Company poli- 
cies which deny employment to groups par- 
ticularly vulnerable to toxic chemicals are 
violations of principles of equality and 
should be prosecuted. The only fair and ac- 
ceptable answer is to make the envriron- 
ment safe for all. The Minerals Security 
bill, H.R. 3364 is particularly destructive 
and should be defeated. 
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Environmental Protection Agency pro- 
grams need strengthening—not weakening— 
for they are far more cost effective than 
treatment of disease. The new attack on en- 
vironmental standards emasculates enforce- 
ment by severe underfunding and rule 
changes. 

Good mass transportation and urban 
parks are essential to full employment, good 
economy and quality of life and require con- 
tinued federal support. 


CONCLUSIONS TO TESTIMONY 


The Alternative Budget Coalition thanks 
Congressman Louis Stokes, Congressman 
John Seiberling and Congressman Dennis 
Eckart for meeting with us. We appreciate 
the fact that you have not deserted us and 
want you to know that we are monitoring 
all legislative activities these days. We be- 
lieve that true security begins at home by 
meeting basic human needs. 

Congressmen, there is a beautiful statue 
of a woman which stands at the gateway of 
these great United States of America and 
proclaims the following symbolic message to 
the world: “Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shores. Send these, the homeless, tempest 
tossed, to me. I lift my lamp beside the 
golden door.” This proud woman must now 
be holding her head down in shame and feel 
sad, as we do, This golden door is now shut 
to the working people and the disadvan- 
taged in this Country and you, Congress- 
men, must open it up again. 

There has been no Congressional nor Ad- 
ministration assessment of the real level of 
need in the areas on which we have testi- 
fied; there has been no Congressional 
matching of resources to meet our real 
needs. We urge our representatives to fight 
this sham budget process masquerading as 
reconciliation and to reassert their power of 
the purse over the Reagan Administration 
in establishing national priorities.e 


LET MR. MIGLIORI WORK 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing legis- 
lation to allow one of my constituents 
to supplement his retirement income 
by taking fishing parties out in the Pa- 
cific Ocean beyond San Francisco Bay. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, anyone who wishes to engage in 
coastwise trade such as commercial 
fishing must prove to the U.S. Coast 
Guard that the vessel has never been 
owned by an alien. Despite an exhaus- 
tive search by my constituent, Guy 
Migliori, and the U.S. Government, 
the owners of the vessel Jennie May 
from the time the Navy sold the boat 
until Mr. Migliori’s purchase in 1974 
remain a mystery. Under the 1920 law, 
even the possibility that the vessel was 
ever owned by an alien prevents Mr. 
Migliori from using his boat to trans- 
port fishing parties. 

I believe that because of Mr. Mig- 
liori’s extensive effort to find out the 
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owner’s identities, and in order to 
allow him to supplement his retire- 
ment income, he should be allowed to 
use his vessel in this fashion. The bill I 
am introducing will waive that portion 
of the law requiring proof that U.S. 
citizens have always owned the Jennie 
May, and will allow Mr. Migliori to 
remain a productive member of our so- 
ciety. 
The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. The Congress finds that— 

(a) the vessel Jennie May, vessel num- 
bered 581 279, was built and operated by the 
United States Navy for service during 
combat in World War Two; 

(b) The Jennie May was subsequently sold 
to unknown persons and ultimately pur- 
chased by Guy and May T. Migliori in 1974; 

(c) all efforts by the Federal government 
and private individuals have failed to docu- 
ment the vessel's owners between the time 
of its sale by the Navy until its purchase by 
the Miglioris in 1974. 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (46 U.S.C. 
883) or any other provisions of law, the Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating shall cause the 
vessel Jennie May, presently owned by Guy 
and May T. Migliori of Pleasant Hill, Cali- 
fornia, to be documented as a vessel of the 
United States for the purpose of engaging 
in the coasting trade.e@ 


AFTER OCTOBER 1—THEN 
WHAT? PART III 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a very sad day for the historical 
tradition this Nation has established 
in helping those who are least able to 
help themselves. After two decades of 
advocacy on behalf of poor people, the 
Community Services Administration, 
is closing its doors. Along with this 
shutdown goes an elimination of the 
symbol of Federal commitment to the 
poor, the hungry, the unemployed and 
the disadvantaged. 

This program originated in the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee where I have served since my elec- 
tion to Congress 13 years ago. At that 
time, the Community Services Admin- 
istration was the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the lead agency for the 
Great Society programs begun in the 
1960’s under President Lyndon John- 
son. With the closing of CSA, there 
will be 30 percent less money for these 
antipoverty programs to be adminis- 
tered by a few officials in the Health 
and Human “Services Department 
which eliminates 900 CSA workers na- 
tionwide. 

In my own State of New York, the 
elimination of the Community Serv- 
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ices Administration means that New 
York City, which received $21.5 mil- 
lion in CSA funds last year, could lose 
as much as $74 million under the 
newly created community services 
block grant. Under this program, 
which authorizes $363 million for 
block grants, the administering agency 
in the State can take up to 10 percent 
of these funds for administrative ex- 
penses. 

In addition to the budget cuts that 
have to be sustained, there remains 
great confusion to date because deci- 
sions have yet to be made on what 
agency will administer the block grant 
and how the funds will be distributed. 
In turning this program to the States 
in the Budget Reconciliation Act—a 
move which I did not support—we 
have given a program over to those 
who are least equipped to run these 
programs because traditionally, States 
have not run these programs—commu- 
nity action agencies have. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Community 
Services Administration has been 
eliminated, I do not believe that this 
Government, nor local community 
agencies, will turn their backs on the 
national effort to eliminate poverty in 
America. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I would like to insert an arti- 
cle from yesterday’s Washington Post 
which details the dismantling of the 
Community Services Administration. 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1981] 

U.S. ANTI-PovERTY AGENCY CLOSES ITs 
Doors 
(By Kathy Sawyer) 

On the walls next to the grainy, enlarged 
photographs of old women and hungry 
black children are signs that say things like, 
“10,200,000 poor Americans are children,” 
and “6,400,000 Americans work but are still 
poor.” 

Scrawled on the flip chart at the front of 
the room, a new message said: “The jobs are 
at Defense.” 

The scene was a job seminar for employ- 
ees of the Community Services Administra- 
tion, which officially shuts its doors today. 
It is the first significant federal agency to 
be wiped out since World War II and, if the 
Reagan administration has its way, it won't 
be the last. 

For the agency's employees, the end was a 
hectic blur of 10-hour days (a bureaucratic 
requirement to fill out their final pay 
period), union protests, job hunting, anxiety 
over whether Congress would approve 
money for severance and lump-sum leave 
pay, and sadness over the end of an effort to 
which many of them had felt a personal 
commitment. 

After today, there will be at least 30 per- 
cent less money for community programs 
for the poor and, as veteran anti-poverty 
worker David Cohen put it, “the symbol of 
federal commitment will be gone. No longer 
is there any one place in the federal govern- 
ment whose single purpose is to fight pover- 
ty. 
"Most control over a maximum of $363 mil- 
lion in block grants (possibly less) for 1982 
now goes to the states. And in place of more 
than 900 CSA employees nationwide, offi- 
cials said, a few dozen employees already at 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices will administer the money. 
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The cost of closing CSA is expected to be 
about $30 million, including $12 million for 
severance and leave pay to employes, ac- 
cording to director Dwight Ink. The admin- 
istration expects the move to save tens of 
millions a year in the long run; the agency's 
administrative costs this past fiscal year 
were $42 million. 

In emotional graffiti scrawled all along 
the corridors of their building, employees 
vented their bitterness and frustration 
against the administration over what they 
see as the unnecessary harshness of the 
closing. Some walls are simply a final roster, 
filled with the crayoned autographs of the 
departing workers. 

More than 60 employes of CSA, which 
used to be called the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, have worked there since it 
began in the heady burst of 1960s idealism. 
They watched the agency evolve from a 
band of brash, anti-establishment crusaders, 
proposing to eradicate poverty in 10 years, 
into an institutional animal plagued with 
more conventional problems of low budgets 
and poor management. 

In the early days, they were confronta- 
tional, often heedless of local officials, or 
mobilizing busloads of poor people to lobby 
in Washington, veterans recalled this week. 

At first, said Cohen, a grants administra- 
tor who has worked at the agency for 16 
years, “There was certainly a call to arms. 
You know, the mayors were ‘evil’ and the 
poor people were good and pure of motive. 
I'm exaggerating, but there was this sort of 
attitude. ...” 

The poverty fighters wanted to channel 
power to the disenfranchised poor and there 
was admittedly, he said, “a certain naivete” 
in the belief that they could make it work 
“even though it might require stepping over 
the local leadership.” 

Beginning in the late 1960s, local officials 
were given a bigger role in the effort and 
the agency switched from confrontation to 
cooperation with local governments. With 
Reagan’s plan to cut the federal role and 
shift power to the states, that trend now 
comes virtually full circle, 

Now some employes find themselves pre- 
occupied with their own impending unem- 
ployment as well as the deprivations of the 
people they've tried to serve. 

In the last couple of weeks, between 300 
and 400 CSA employes signed up for coun- 
seling on welfare, food stamps or unemploy- 
ment insurance, according to outplacement 
director Robert Wilcox. 

Out of 470 employes who signed up for job 
placement services, 153 have found other 
jobs, with the Defense Department the 
most active recruiter, Wilcox said. Around 
55 more report jobs in the offing. Some 200 
of the total workforce were eligible to retire. 

Some CSA employes will continue in tem- 
porary positions helping place their co- 
workers in new jobs (using facilities provid- 
ed by the Office of Personne] Management) 
and other close-out activities. 

A lawsuit brought by their union, the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployes, could enable a few of the CSA work- 
ers to transfer temporarily to HHS. 

“The clerks, computer specialists, and 
others with transferable skills will have the 
easiest time finding new positions,” said 
Barbara Morgenstern, a private placement 
specialist whose firm was hired by CSA. The 
hardest to place, she said, will be those 
trained specifically in the social sciences. 

“I've sent out lots of forms, but I haven't 
heard anything positive,” said CSA social 
science analyst Eddie Capers, 28, whose job 
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was to evaluate anti-poverty programs. “It 
seemed a very good field at the time I got 
into it."@ 


H.J. RES. 325, MAKING CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1982 


HON. G. V.(SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to clarify one point with 
respect to the appropriations for Vet- 
erans’ Administration health-care 
staffing. Section 5010(a)(4) of title 38, 
United States Code, requires the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget, after the enactment of 
each law making appropriations for 
the VA, to provide the VA with au- 
thority to employ under the three VA 
health-care accounts the numbers of 
employees for which funds have been 
appropriated. The accounts are the 
medical care account, the medical and 
prosthetic research account, and the 
medical administration and miscella- 
neous operating expenses account. 
Since VA appropriations laws do not 
themselves specify employment levels 
for that agency, it is important that 
the legislative history of any law 
making appropriations for the VA be 
clear and specific as to the numbers of 
employees for which appropriations 
have been made, 

In this connection, I would note that 
section 101(e) of the continuing reso- 
lution specifies that. VA appropria- 
tions are being made in the amounts 
“necessary [for VA accounts] at a rate 
of operations and to the extent and in 
the manner provided for in the confer- 
ence report and joint explanatory 
statement of the Committee of Con- 
ference (H. Rept. No. 97-222) [on the 
HUD-Independent Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1982, H.R. 4034] filed in 
the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 11, 1981, as if such act had 
been enacted into law.” With respect 
to the VA’s medical care account, the 
joint explanatory statement accompa- 
nying that conference report on H.R. 
4034 makes clear that $330,054,000 and 
5,181 staff years were restored to the 
President’s March budget request. 
When that staffing figure is added to 
the 181,106 staff years proposed in the 
March-revised budget, the total is 
186,287 staff years, the same number 
originally proposed for fiscal year 1982 
in January of this year by the Presi- 
dent’s predecessor. 

It seems clear to me, in light of the 
language used in section 101(e) of the 
continuing resolution and the clear 
legislative history of the conference 
report on the HUD-Independent Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1982, that it is 
intended in the continuing resolution 
to provide appropriations for a pro 
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rata portion of 186,287 staff years, 
that is 186,287 full-time-equivalent em- 
poyees for the 51-day period covered 
by the continuing resolution. 

Using the same reasoning for the 
medical and prosthetic research ac- 
count, it is clear that it is intended in 
the continuing resolution to provide 
appropriations for the employment of 
4,487 full-time-equivalent employees 
for the period covered. Likewise, under 
the medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses account, it 
is clear that the continuing resolution 
is intended to provide appropriations 
for the employment of 866 full-time- 
equivalent employees for that period. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 
5010(a)(4) of title 38; United States 
Code, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget will, follow- 
ing the President’s approval of this 
resolution, immediately provide the 
VA with these ceilings for the period 
ending November 20, 1981, together 
with the necessary funds, and prompt- 
ly provide the Congress with his certi- 
fication to that effect. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. BoLanp, and he fully con- 
curs in my analysis. 


A LOOK AT THE WHOLE FOOD 
PICTURE 


HON. HAROLD L. VOLKMER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the outstanding 
achievements and contributions to the 
food industry rendered by Mr. James 
D. Wells as evidenced in a recent 
speech delivered to the chamber of 
commerce in my hometown of Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

Mr. Wells is president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the William Under- 
wood Co. The company was first 
founded in 1826 and is a prominent 
corporate citizen in my district. As the 
head of a multinational food company, 
Mr. Wells has a unique perspective of 
and sensitivity to agricultural issues. 
His broad background and comprehen- 
sive experience in the area of food af- 
fords him considerable insight into its 
present and future developments. 

His address sheds valuable light 
upon the food industry by offering an 
in-depth analysis of the whys of food 
prices and the coming changes that 
will profoundly affect not only the 
farmer but the consumer, here and 
abroad. As such, his comments have 
great relevance to all of us in Con- 
gress. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to insert the complete text of Mr. 
Wells’ remarks: 
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Is THERE A JOSEPH IN THE HOUSE? (LET'S 
LOOK AT THE WHOLE PICTURE) 


May I begin by telling my own version of a 
very old story? I am certain that all of you 
remember the Biblical tale of Joseph who 
was sold into Egypt. You may recall that he 
was a junior manager with the firm of Jacob 
& Sons, an enterprising, family-held compa- 
ny that produced lamb, mutton and other 
basic foodstuffs in what was then known as 
the Land of Canaan. 

Young Joe, as he was known, had a couple 
of problems, however. First he was a vision- 
ary who could foretell coming events with 
some accuracy and reliability. Unfortunate- 
ly, his fellow members of the firm's manage- 
ment team were not pleased with what he 
predicted. In fact, they were not only not 
pleased, some of them were downright hos- 
tile. 

Another of Joseph’s problems seemed to 
be his lack of sensitivity to political reali- 
ties. Joseph, you will remember, has always 
been the favorite and protege of Jacob, the 
company’s founder and chief executive offi- 
cer. Jacob not only indicated that Joseph 
was to be his successor but outfitted him 
with a multicolored robe of office. Joseph 
apparently failed to recognize the galling 
effect that his brightly hued garment had 
on his peers. He persisted in flaunting it 
until one day the other management mem- 
bers shanghaied him while they were all vis- 
iting one of their remote facilities. He ended 
up in Egypt working under less than auspi- 
cious circumstances, and, however innocent, 
eventually landed 

While cooling his heels.in prison, Joseph 
continued as an observer of his times, made 
some rather astoundingly accurate predic- 
tions about the future, and eventually came 
to the attention of Pharaoh. 

Not your typical government bureaucrat, 
Pharaoh was the head man; but he had a 
unique problem. He had had some premoni- 
tions about what future policies his depart- 
ment of agriculture should pursue, but had 
promptly forgotten them. His questions to 
Joseph were, “what was I thinking about, 
why was I thinking it, and what does it all 
mean?” (Sounds a little like a few modern- 
day congressmen, doesn’t he?) 

Joseph accurately weighed the indicators, 
outlined Pharaoh's previous thoughts, and 
laid out an agricultural program that set up 
reserves in times of plenty and provided for 
times of shortages. As a reward, so tiie story 
goes, Joseph was made the number two man 
in Egypt—chief operating officer of the 
entire country. From that position he not 
only dispensed grain to the needy during an 
ensuing famine (always for a price, of 
course) but when his former firm came on 
hard times, he rescued it and its manage- 
ment from financial ruin. (Not to mention 
starvation.) 

Now what has all this to do with us here 
in Hannibal? I suggest perhaps more than 
we realize. 

American agriculture and our food indus- 
try are today faced with problems not 
unlike those encountered by Pharaoh. 
There are a lot of unknowns lurking out 
there, and there are even those who foresee 
potential world famine. Unfortunately, I 
don’t see any Josephs ready to reveal the 
ideal solutions, Furthermore, unlike Phar- 
aoh’s time, today’s food market must be 
viewed from a global standpoint. No longer 
can America take comfort from the fact 
that we have the most efficient agricultural 
production and processing complex on 
earth. (And unlike ancient Egypt, we are 
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not free to set our policies based solely on 
our own interests.) 

Rising expectations and incomes in devel- 
oping countries are providing the basis for 
competition for the very raw materials that 
go into our foods, as well as the foods them- 
selves. This competition is affecting and will 
continue to affect the price we pay for food 
and the prices farmers get for their 
produce. 

The price of food in this country, by the 
way, is something to which we are all very 
sensitive. In most of our homes, someone 
goes to a grocery store two or three times a 
week. And when we make a purchase, we 
pay cash! So, weekly, sometimes even daily, 
we are reminded that the cost of food is 
going up. As a result, many of us are in- 
clined to place the blame for inflation and a 
generally escalating cost of living on the 
food industry. But let’s examine the facts 
for a moment. 

First of all, it is true that the cost of food 
has increased in the last few years. In fact, 
since 1967 the cost of food prepared and 
eaten at home has risen about 150%. That is 
just about equal to the increases in both the 
consumer price index and the average 
hourly earnings during the same period, ac- 
cording to figures released by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. By way of comparison, 
today’s taxes are 260% higher than they 
were in 1967; the budget of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which regulates indus- 
try, is 385% above its 1967 level and the cost 
of operating the legislative branch of our 
Federal Government has soared an incredi- 
ble 400% since 1967. 

It should be immediately evident that 
food costs have risen as a result of inflation 
and not the other way around. An exam- 
ple—the lead sentence in an Associated 
Press story that ran in the Boston Globe 
earlier this week said “Breaked by moderat- 
ing food prices. . . inflation in 1981 is likely 
to fall from double digits to the lowest level 
in four years.” 

Another example—according to a report 
released by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, the percentage of disposable income 
Americans spend for food has declined from 
19.4% in 1950 to 13.6% in 1980. That’s a 
drop of 30%! 

How, in the face of spiraling costs and in- 
flationary pressures, has the U.S. food in- 
dustry been a moderator rather than an es- 
calator of inflation? Well, one answer has 
been our improved productivity. In recent 
years, while productivity in the non-farm 
business sector has been rising at a rate of 
only 0.8%, productivity in the food process- 
ing industry has risen at a 2% rate. 

Another factor moderating food cost in- 
creases has been the industry’s comparative- 
ly lower profits. For example, according to 
Forbes Magazine, the average net profit 
margin for all U.S. industry in 1980 was 5%. 
Food industry profit margins for the year 
ranged from a high of 4.9% for beverages to 
a low of 1.9% for agri-processors. Even the 
high, you will note, was below the average. 
By comparison, the same Forbes article 
listed the average net profit margin of the 
publishing industry as 6.1%, the electronics 
industry at 5.7%, proprietary drugs at 7.1% 
and international oils at 5.7%. 

One interesting sidelight in all of this is 
the fact that in the 1967 to 1980 period the 
share of the food dollar received by farmers 
has not changed, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1967, 32 cents of 
every food dollar went to the people who 
produced food raw materials. In 1980, it was 
still 32¢ on every dollar. Labor’s share in- 
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creased from 28¢ to 30¢ during the same 
period and the cost of everything else that 
goes into food, including packaging, trans- 
portation, energy, profit and taxes, declined 
by 2%. 

I know that it is not news to you here in 
the heart of America’s farmland that the 
farmer's share of the food dollar has not in- 
creased in the past 13 years. You live with 
those figures every day. And you have wit- 
nessed the change in American agriculture 
that has made it a machine and capital in- 
tensive industry as it met the challenge of 
rising costs and lower profits. Now, as the 
market for foodstuffs becomes increasingly 
global, I suggest that there are coming 
changes that will even more profoundly 
affect not only the American farmer, but 
the American consumer as well. And unlike 
Joseph in ancient Egypt, we may not be 
masters of our own destiny. 

It has been 8 years since OPEC began bat- 
tering the world with the shock wave of its 
first gigantic price increase. Eight years 
since we in this country, for the first time in 
history, were faced with huge cost increases 
for all types of energy. No longer can oil 
companies advertise, as they once did, that 
the basic price of gasoline has not risen in 
20 years. The shock of having gasoline go 
from around 25¢ a gallon to more than $1.30 
a gallon in just over 10 years has been enor- 
mous, but even so, we in this country still 
are not paying the world price for oil prod- 
ucts. 

We likewise are not paying the world price 
for food. Our tremendous agricultural pro- 
ductivity, coupled with a food processing in- 
dustry without peer, provides us with more 
food, at lower cost, than any other country 
on earth. For example, according to a report 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
this past April, boneless chuck roast cost 
about $3.39 a pound in Washington, D.C. 
The same roast would cost $4.82 a pound in 
Stockholm, $4.37 a pound in Rome and an 
astounding $13.59 a pound in Tokyo. (They 
may be able to produce cars in Japan, but 
don't do so well with beef.) A pound of pork 
that would cost $1.76 in Washington, D.C. 
would be 2.97 in Stockholm, $2.84 in Rome 
and $4.37 in Tokyo. And it is not just meat 
for which people in other countries are will- 
ing to pay higher prices. 

As the expectations and income levels of 
the developing countries rise, they enter the 
international marketplace for an ever-wid- 
ening range of foods. There they compete 
for farm products that only a few years ago 
were a problem in this country because we 
had so much of them. Wheat, corn, sor- 
ghum, soybeans and sugar until rather re- 
cently were stockpiled in huge quantities in 
this country—to the extent that we were 
spending billions of dollars in taxpayers’ 
money just to cover storage costs. And all 
are now being sold worldwide in an increas- 
ingly competitive market. 

Now, don’t misunderstand. I agree that 
the benefits received by our farming indus- 
try from our increasingly large sale of farm 
produce in the international marketplace 
are desirable. I concur that the positive 
effect of these sales upon our balance of 
payments is imperative to our economic suc- 
cess. But when we pursue these practices, 
we must be prepared for the changes they 
will bring about in our own food industry. 
We must be prepared to pay at home what 
others are willing to pay for our products. 
And we may even have to impose limits on 
some of the free enterprise aspects of the 
farming industry if we are to manage well. 
In other words we, like Pharaoh, will need 
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some sage advice and the courage to act on 
it if we are to survive in the rapidly moving 
world of international food supplies. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

Consolidation of food companies has been 
an ongoing thing in this country for dec- 
ades. One food company acquires another 
and gets bigger. We ourselves, while in no 
way a giant like General Foods or Kraft, 
have successfully used this route to growth. 
In fact, many of the products we produce 
here in Hannibal are the result of acquisi- 
tions we have made in recent years. 

Today, however, we are observing some 
unusual entries in the food company acqui- 
sition arena. I'm certain all of you saw the 
report earlier this month on Occidental Pe- 
troleum Company's plan to acquire Iowa 
Beef, the Nation’s largest beef processor. 
Did you also notice their reason for spend- 
ing nearly $800 million for what I think we 
all would agree is an atypical acquisition for 
an oil company? A. Robert Abboud, Occi- 
dental’s president, said that his firm select- 
ed Iowa beef because “we think food will be 
in the 1990’s what energy has been in the 
1970’s and 1980's.” 

Is this a manifestation of the increasing 
globalization of the world’s food supply? 
Certainly the energy industry has become a 
prisoner of global politics. Does the future 
portend the same for food? Is this also an 
indication of the potential capital—and ma- 
chine-intensive environment that the food 
industry will face in the coming decades? Is 
it a warning that we perhaps need to do a 
better job of shepherding our agricultural 
natural resources if we are to avoid the 
same calamities that have affected the 
energy community? 

North America, and particularly the 
United States, has been blessed with a cli- 
mate-soil resource adapted for stable high 
food production unequaled on earth. It is 
this resource that has enabled us to feed 
not only our own population better than 
any other people in history, but to provide 
over half of all of the export food available 
in the entire world market. 

Yet, as a recent Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle stresses, we are planting houses, stores 
and blacktop in what used to be meadows, 
citrus groves and waving fields of grain. And 
we are doing it at an alarming rate! 

The Journal article asks, “what happens 
when there is no more farming in Florida? 
. .. What happens to the citrus industry in 
America?” 

Far-fetched, you say? An overreaction? 
Let me remind you that Deviled Ham was 
invented in downtown Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A major reason it is now produced in 
Hannibal, Missouri is that there are no hog 
farms left in Boston; there are none of any 
significance left in New England, nor for 
that matter, in the entire northeastern 
United States. 

What happens to the grain industry if 
taxes—both real estate and inheritance— 
force the children of our current generation 
of farmers to sell out just to feed the gov- 
ernment’s insatiable appetite for growth? I 
suggest that we need some business and po- 
litical leaders with a Joseph-like vision of 
the future to tackle that problem. And we 
need them now! 

We also need to realize that the world 
looks at our success in agri-production about 
the same way Joseph's brothers viewed his 
fancy sports jacket. Even though the U.S. is 
the largest contributor of foodstuffs to pro- 
grams to alleviate world hunger, the devel- 
oping countries are expecting, even demand- 
ing, that we do more. 
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At a conference on “Food Security in a 
Hungry World” held this past spring in San 
Francisco, the president of the United Na- 
tions Food Council stressed the “urgency of 
increased U.S. assistance to hungry people 
and nations.” We must be politically sensi- 
tive to the effect our agricultural bounty 
has on the perceptions others have of us. To 
ignore those perceptions is to generate for 
us the same hostilities that our friend 
Joseph encountered when he kept wearing 
his multi-colored robe around his brothers. 

And the contribution demands being made 
on us are exceeded by the increasing compe- 
tition in the marketplace for American 
products that are part of our own diets. Let 
me give you an example close to my own 
company. In addition to our plant here in 
Hannibal, Underwood has one in Portland, 
Maine. There we produce B&M and Friend's 
Brick Oven Baked Beans. We use millions of 
pounds of beans every year. In the past 
year, the cost of raw beans has increased 
40%. We even have seen recent spot bean 
prices that were 90% above last year’s 
quotes. 

The major cause of this jump is the 
demand placed on the bean market by huge 
U.S. purchases made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, The pressure on prices has been 
further increased recently by similar large 
purchases made by African countries. 

The result for us is a continued upward 
pressure on prices and a squeeze on profits. 
Not only that, the Mexican Government's 
purchases have affected the types of beans 
available. When they offer futures contracts 
on unplanted beans at much higher prices 
than the existing market, of course prudent 
farmers will plant the kinds of beans the 
Mexican Government will buy. As a conse- 
quence, less of the kinds of beans Under- 
wood needs are being planted, and their 
prices are rising also. 

Now I would be the last to decry the free- 
market aspect of our agricultural industry. 
It is one of the factors that has made us 
great. But, we must be prepared to pay the 
price here at home for the freedoms that 
such a market gives us. 

We must realize that our food prices in 
the future will be more and more dictated 
by international events. A drought in China 
or India can now affect our domestic food 
prices as much as did the one you suffered 
through in this part of the country just this 
past summer. Just as happens in the oil in- 
dustry, events in distant lands affect our 
pocketbooks. 

There is, however, a major difference be- 
tween the problems caused by energy price 
increases and the ones being caused by 
rising world demand for food. In the food 
case—we own the well! It behooves us, 
therefore, to move with caution and judg- 
ment to develop the programs, and if need 
be the laws, that will not only safeguard our 
own interests but permit us, like Joseph, to 
provide for the needs of others. 

Thank you.e 


PLASTIC BULLETS 
HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


e Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday September 27 the Ad Hoc 
Committee for Irish Affairs observed 
its fourth anniversary. I am proud to 
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be a member of this committee and I 
recognize its successes in the past, and 
hopes for future victories. 

Unfortunately, for the people of 
Northern Ireland, these are still not 
times of peace. Violence and terrorism 
are increasing and leaving scores of 
men, women, and children dead. As an 
attorney and a Member of Congress, I 
find terrorism appalling. Violence pro- 
longs suffering and destroys the inno- 
cent. As Members of Congress we 
should appeal to the people of North- 
ern Ireland—Protestants and Catho- 
lics alike—to help end these senseless 
killings. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also ask the 
Members of this Congress to call upon 
Great Britain to bring these troubles 
to an end. Innocent people are being 
killed by the indiscriminate use of 
plastic bullets by the British police 
forces. This must end. 

The British Army and the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary are supposed to 
use the bullets to control riots which 
occur as a result of the hunger strikes 
by the IRA prisoners. The Thatcher 
government has instructed that these 
bullets be used only as a “last resort.” 
There is compelling evidence, however, 
which proves that this weapon is being 
used in illegal and criminal ways. 

Mr. Speaker, young children are 
being killed in Northern Ireland by 
this “harmless bullet” for no apparent 
reason—except that they are Catholic. 
In fact, seven people have died from 
the bullets this year—five of them 
children under the age of 15. As an ad- 
vocate of human rights and as the 
mother of three children, I am ap- 
palled by this blatant disregard for the 
sanctity of human life. 

On May 19, 1981, Carol Ann Kelly, 
aged 12 years, was shot on the side of 
her head by a British Army patrol. 
Carol Ann died on May 22. She was 
not participating in any riot against 
the British. Rather, Carol Ann was re- 
turning home from the grocery store 
with a carton of milk that her mother 
sent her out to buy. As Carol Ann was 
approaching her home a British Army 
patrol came into view. One of the Brit- 
ish soldiers began shooting—and a 
plastic bullet put a hole in Carol Ann’s 
head. 

This incident occurred days after 
the death of Bobby Sands when IRA 
terrorists killed five soldiers in South 
Armagh. As neighbors and friends 
gathered around the bleeding body of 
Carol Ann Kelly one of the soldiers 
shouted “One for our five mates.” Mr. 
Speaker, this was a deliberate act of 
murder and the British Government 
made no reprimand, no formal 
charges, and no arrest. In fact, there is 
a lack of public statements on the part 
of the Thatcher government condemn- 
ing this type of terrorism in Northern 
Ireland. 

I cannot sit back and let these ac- 
tions go by unnoticed. The British 
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Government must be asked to put an 
end to this callous use of plastic bul- 
lets in Northern Ireland. Revenge will 
not frighten the people of Ulster into 
submission, rather, it will provoke 
more revenge, more violence, and more 
deaths. 

I hope and pray that the time will 
come when all the Irish people can 
live in peace and unity. I, therefore, 
ask all my colleagues to join me in 
calling upon the British Government 
to halt the usage of deadly plastic bul- 
lets in the North of Ireland.e 


IN THE MERRIWELL MOLD 
HON. LAWRENCE J. DENARDIS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my distinct privilege to recognize and 
commend the accomplishments of a 
multitalented constituent of mine, 
Rich Diana. Rich grew up in my 
hometown of Hamden, Conn., and has 
continued his outstanding achieve- 
ments at my alma mater, Hamden 
High School, by excelling in both aca- 
demics and athletics at nearby Yale 
University. I proudly insert the follow- 
ing article on one of Hamden’s most 
prominent native son’s which ap- 
peared in the October 5, 1981 issue of 
Sports Illustrated for the benefit of 
my colleagues in the House: 
IN THE MERRIWELL MOLD 


Rich Diana is so accustomed to being 
overlooked that it no longer bothers him 
much, “At the beginning of every school 
year I used to wonder why the teachers 
always called the roll last names first until 
they got to me,” he says. ‘“‘Adams, Mary; 
Brown, John; Diana Rich. Where’s Diana? 
Is Diana Rich here? Where are you, 
Diana?” 

Where is Diana? His professors at Yale 
know, if no one else does. He’s a crackerjack 
senior biophysics and molecular biothemis- 
try major, headed, he expects, for medical 
school. Diana also plays for Yale’s football 
team. That’s believable enough, because he 
stands 5'11” and weighs 215 pounds with an 
eight-lane neck and the torso of a floor 
safe—the perfect body for a pulling guard. 
The surprise is that Diana is a tailback, and 
not just any tailback. He’s a genuine record- 
breaker who ranks in Eli history right there 
with Albie Booth, Clint Frank, Calvin Hill, 
Dick Jauron, John Pagliaro and Frank 
Merriwell. 

Raised in the shadow of the Yale Bow! in 
nearby Hamden, Diana, the son of a TV re- 
pairman of Italian descent, rushed for 1,074 
yards on 229 carries last year, the second- 
highest single-season total in Yale history. 
He also finished second in the country to 
Marcus Allen of USC in all-purpose run- 
ning—rushing, receiving and kick-returning 
yardage—with 174.9 yards a game to Allen's 
179.4. And he fumbled only twice. Says Yale 
Coach Carm Cozza, “Rich has power and 
decent speed, but he’s got a great, great 
niftiness. He'll make you miss him. He 
bends tacklers back pretty good, too. And 
smart. Is he smart!” 
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In Yale’s season-opening 28-7 victory over 
Brown, Diana had already run for 190 yards 
and three touchdowns when Cozza removed 
him in the fourth quarter. Only then did Eli 
Sports Information Director Mark Curran 
learn that recent research had uncovered an 
error in the Yale record book. What had 
been considered to be the school’s single- 
game rushing record—a 223-yard perform- 
ance by Booth against Army in 1929—had 
included a 79-yard punt return. The actual 
record belonged to Jauron, who gained 194 
yards against Connecticut in 1972. Never- 
theless, Cozza was reluctant to reinsert 
Diana. “I remember doing that for Brian 
Dowling in 1968," he said, “and he came out 
needing nine stitches in his face.” But Cozza 
asked Diana if he wanted to go for the 
mark. Diana said sure. After a two-yard loss, 
gains of five and three yards gave him 196 
and the record, 

“I think I did the right thing for a couple 
of reasons,” says Diana. “First, if I hadn't 
gone back in, my brother, Vinny, would 
have killed me. Second, agents have been 
calling me, asking how I could have gained 
1,000 yards last year, finished second in the 
nation in all-purpose running and still be 
unknown? I'd say, ‘Well, Yale doesn't send 
out little pamphets about players the way 
other schools do.’ Then I thought, ‘Wait. 
What if I have the talent to be drafted, but 
I'm not because I haven't had the publici- 
ty?’ So, breaking that record did get me 
some publicity.” 

Last week he rushed for 140 yards on 26 
carries in a 27-18 defeat of Connecticut and 
got a little bit more ink. He scored on a one- 
yard plunge on Yale’s first possession after 
carrying six times and catching a pass. In 
the fourth quarter Diana led the Elis to the 
decisive touchdown. He threw a 22-yard 
option pass to Tight End Tom Kokoska, and 
on the next play swept around left end for 
28 yards. He then scored from the six, hit- 
ting a crack in the left side of the line and 
spinning like a tornado until he was in the 
end zone. 

Diana is as quiet and modest as he is de- 
termined and confident. ‘Yale is an unusual 
place for an athlete,” he says. “A lot of 
people here don't even know who I am. And 
some of those who do have a certain fear of 
me. I don't know why; I'm a very peaceful 
person. When I was moving into my room 
this year, a guy and his girl friend were 
walking behind me up the stairs. I heard 
her say to him, ‘Oh no. Does he live on your 
floor, too?’ he turns to her and says, ‘Shh. 
He might hear you,’ as if I'm some type of a 
beast or something. I would like to make it 
known that I'm not a jock, I may not be a 
Renaissance man, but I'm more than just an 
athlete.” 

The Ivy League is one of the few organiza- 
tions left that treats collegiate athletics the 
way they were originally intended to be 
treated, and it’s a delight to encounter a le- 
gitimate scholar-athlete like Diana. Accord- 
ing to the Yale press guide, the football 
team has 83 former members of high school 
honor societies, 10 valedictorians, three sa- 
lutatorians and 16 class presidents. Diana 
was ranked third in his class of 800 at 
Hamden High, and at least he’s a hero in his 
hometown. With the exception of another 
Eli, Whitney, Diana is perhaps Hamden’s 
most prominent native son. 

Diana, who has a 3.5 GPA in his grueling 
discipline, wants to become a surgeon, and 
he’s waiting to hear from such medical 
schools as Harvard, Yale and NYU after 
scoring in the 70th percentile on the medi- 
cal boards. “If I played somewhere else on 
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scholarship, I probably wouldn't be able to 
devote as much time to studying,” he says. 
“Here, academics are stressed, but so is 
sports. You can do both seriously.” 

That means undertaking a punishing 
schedule—16 hours of class each week and 
football practice every day from 3:45 until 
six. “Whether I go to medical school right 
away or wait depends on how football and 
baseball go,” he says. Oh. yes, Diana also 
plays centerfield for the Elis. Last year he 
hit .341 with eight homers and a school- 
record 43 RBIs. 

But football is his first love. “You have to 
become a warrior when you're on the field," 
he says. It is hard to think of Diana, who 
has all the meanness and rough edges of a 
puppy dog, as a warrior. ‘That may be why 
I enjoy the game so much,” he says. “I 
expend all my warlike tendencies in football 
so they don’t show in real life." Last week 
he showed a visitor a film of the little dance 
he did after a 35-yard touchdown run in the 
Brown game, He wanted to prove he was ca- 
pable of displaying emotion on the field. 
The dance was emotive, but Diana noticed 
something else in the film, A few yards from 
the goal line a Brown tackler desperately 
dived for Diana's ankles. You could see 
Diana make a tiny jump that was perfectly 
timed to elude his pursuer’s grasp. “You 
know, I remember seeing that guy,” Diana 
says, running the film back and forth sever- 
al times. The man was clearly behind him. 
“I saw him, though,” he says, “I don’t know 
how, but I saw him.” 

Diana studies running backs like Earl 
Campbell and Walter Payton almost as as- 
siduously as he studies physical chemistry, 
so maybe it's not so hard to understand his 
success at carrying the football, even with 
his linesman's body. “There's so much you 
can learn just by watching,” he says. “I 
have a knack for observing and absorbing 
and then applying things I see to my style. 

“When I carry the football, there’s such 
an exhilaration going through my body. I’ve 
hit home runs and made great catches, but 
there’s nothing in life that can compare 
with carrying the ball. I love playing foot- 
ball so much that it hurts me to think that 
in eight more weeks I might not play any- 
more.”@ 


H.J. RES. 325 
HON. LYNN MARTIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the items pushed 
through in House Joint Resolution 
325, the continuing resolution, is of 
grave concern to me. The Congress 
seems unwilling to deal separately 
with the issue of pay raises for our- 
selves and for the executive branch. I 
recognize that it is a difficult decision 
and that everyone is worried about 
what the folks back home will say. But 
it seems to me that that makes it even 
more imperative to discuss any 
changes in a specific and open 
manner. 

I certainly question the removal of 
the cap on outside income for Mem- 
bers of the other body. I am wonder- 
ing what business expense deductions 
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for Congress will be allowable. And I 
question the propriety of having any 
changes take place immediately rather 
than after the next election. 

As a member of the Illinois House, I 
voted against a pay raise, not just be- 
cause of the dollars involved, but be- 
cause of the manner in which it was 
done. No wonder we get the reputation 
of sneaky. I do not think Congress 
needs that kind of reputation. Our 
Members are of too high a quality for 
at But there will be such a percep- 
tion. 


I therefore oppose certain provisions 
of the continuing resolution, H.J. Res. 
325.0 


THE VALLEY WINERIES 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken some time recently to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a 
number of the wineries that I have the 
privilege to have in my district. An- 
other such winery to add to this long 
list is the Stony Ridge Winery in 
Pleasanton, Calif. 

This winery and its vineyards date 
back to the 19th century. Some of the 
vines are the originals brought over 
from France in the late 1800's. This 
award winning vineyard has been pro- 
ducing quality wines for over 100 
years. 

I wish to share the following article 
with my colleagues describing the 
great tradition of Stony Ridge. 


Stony RIDGE: CONTINUING A GREAT VALLEY 
‘TRADITION 


Stony Ridge Winery, located on Vineyard 
Avenue just to the East of Pleasanton, is 
surrounded by the historic Ruby Hill Vine- 
yard planted by Lou Crellin in the 1880's. 
The vineyard is tucked up against the hills 
at the end of what has been called the Fer- 
tile Crescent that includes such famous 
vineyards (now, alas, no longer producing) 
as Cresta Blanca and Olivina, This particu- 
lar microclimate in the Southwest Livemore 
Valley has gained a reputation over the 
years for producing some of the state's 
finest Semillon, Sauvignon Blanc and Char- 
donnay. Many of the grapes grown in the 
area can trace their ancestry back to the 
original cuttings that Louis Mel and Charles 
Wetmore brought back from Chateau 
d’Yquem and other premium French vine- 
yards in the late 19th century. 

The winery building, an imposing three 
story brick structure built into the side of a 
hill, was completed in 1887 and has re- 
mained a practicing winery throughout the 
whole span of winemaking in California. In 
1920 the vineyard and winery were acquired 
by Ernest Ferrario who replanted the vine- 
yard using bud wood from existing vines. 
Wines produced by Stony Ridge today from 
the original vineyards are made from these 
old vines which have a low yield per acre, 
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but intense flavors not found in younger 
vines. 

The winery and vineyard were leased by 
Harry Rosignana and friends in 1975 from 
Southern Pacific which acquired it just 
prior to Ferrario’s death. They have updat- 
ed and modernized the equipment and wine- 
making techniques and are producing prize 
winning wines that have attracted the at- 
tention of the wine press and consumers. 

Recently the winery has been involved in 
preserving the vineyard as working, produc- 
tive grape land against the threat of resi- 
dential and commercial development by a 
Danville developer who has obtained an 
option on the yineyard from Southern Pa- 
cific. 

Local citizens have formed a “Save the 
Vineyards” committee to protect Stony 
Ridge and other vineyards from subdivision 
and concerned wine consumers are rallying 
to the effort to keep the Livermore Valley a 
center for the commercial production of 
first class grapes and wines. 

Wines made from grapes grown in Ruby 
Hill vineyard have won an impressive 
number of awards for Stony Ridge and 
other wineries who have bought grapes 
from the historic vineyard. 

The following are wines of Stony Ridge 
that have won awards this year: 

1979 Late Harvest Johannisberg Riesling, 
Lot I; Gold Medal—Los Angeles County 
Fair; silver medal—Orange County Fair. 

1979 Late Harvest Johannisberg Riesling, 
Lot Il: Gold medal—Orange County Fair; 
silver medal—Los Angeles County Fair and 
San Jose Mercury News Awards. 

1975 North Coast Cabernet Sauvignon; 
Gold medal—Orange County Fair. 

1979 La Reina Chardonnay; bronze 
medal—Orange County Fair and San Jose 
Mercury News Awards. 

1979 Pinot Noir; bronze medal—Orange 
County Fair. 

1980 Chevrier Fume (Dry Semillon); 
bronze medal—Los Angeles County Fair.e 


FOR GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH 
HON. DAVID F. EMERY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. EMERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
bill for private relief for the Grace 
Baptist Church of Portland, Maine, 
due to a costly bit of advice given it by 
the Social Security Administration 
and the Internal Revenue Service, 
advice that proved not only costly but 
wrong. 

Until 1976 religious and charitable 
organizations were exempted from 
paying the social security tax. If cover- 
age was desired, the organization and 
its employees could waive the exemp- 
tion by filing a valid waiver certificate 
with the IRS, as stipulated by section 
3121 (b)(8)(B) and (k) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The Grace 
Baptist Church and its lay employees 
did not elect to be covered and never 
filed the required IRS forms to waive 
its exemption. 

In 1976, however, the social security 
law was amended to provide that if an 
exempt organization such as the 
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church, although never having filed a 
valid waiver certificate, paid social se- 
curity taxes for any period of not less 
than three consecutive calendar quar- 
ters, and if no refund or credit was al- 
lowed by the IRS for such taxes paid 
prior to September 9, 1976, then the 
organization was deemed to have con- 
structively filed a waiver certificate, as 
provided by section 3121(k)(4) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, added effec- 
tive October 19, 1976 by Public Law 
94-563. 

The IRS maintains that the church 
waived its social security tax exemp- 
tion because for three consecutive 
quarters in 1974 the church erroneous- 
ly paid taxes on a single employee. 
This was done on the advice of the 
Social Security Administration as the 
employee in question was covered in 
his previous job and the church's ac- 
countant didn’t know whether for that 
reason taxes had to be withheld for 
the new job. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration advised the church that 
they should go ahead and withhold 
social security tax until the confusion 
could be cleared up. 

The church at all times believed 
that it was exempt from social securi- 
ty taxes. As late as September 22, 
1976, the IRS was continuing to advise 
the church in writing that it was 
exempt from taxes because it had 
never filed a valid waiver certificate. 
The church attempted to follow the 
advice of the IRS to insure that it 
would not jeopardize its exemption. 
Unfortunately, the IRS now maintains 
that the church is subject to the tax 
despite its reliance on the advice of 
the IRS and recommendations to the 
contrary prior to the changes in the 
social security law in 1976. 

The IRS has assessed a $9,309.50 de- 
ficiency against the church for years 
1976, 1977, and 1978. If the IRS is suc- 
cessful, additional taxes will be due for 
1979, 1980, 1981, and future years until 
the church is able to withdraw from 
the social security system. The total 
cost to the church is estimated to’ be 
over $30,000—all because social securi- 
ty taxes were erroneously paid on one 
employee 2 years prior to the change 
in the law. 

The unfairness of this tax assess- 
ment is obvious, as was the administra- 
tive procedure directly perpetrated by 
the Social Security Administration 
and the Internal Revenue Service. The 
intent of the retroactive 1976 legisla- 
tion was not to force those who did 
not wish the protections of the social 
security system to accept their will, 
hence I believe we have a responsibil- 
ity to relieve those who were unduly 
harmed by such actions of the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government.e 
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ANOTHER HIGH-TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRY COULD BE DOOMED 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD BOUQUARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a well-known fact that new orders 
for nuclear powerplants within the 
United States have dropped sharply 
over the past couple of years. Regula- 
tory constraints, financial difficulties 
of the electric utility industry, and a 
lessening of energy demand have 
caused the decline in domestic orders, 
and have forced U.S. vendors to rely 
heavily on foreign powerplant buyers 
for much of their business. 

However, an article in the August 31, 
1981, issue of Business Week magazine 
points out that the United States is 
now also losing much of its overseas 
market for nuclear plants, fuel, and 
services. The article printed below, en- 
titled “The U.S. Nuclear Power Indus- 
try Cries for Help,” indicates that the 
U.S. share of new international proj- 
ects over the past 5 years has dropped 
from 70 percent to less than 50 per- 
cent, and of 10 overseas orders just 
last year, U.S. manufacturers got 
none. 

What this means is that the U.S. nu- 
clear manufacturing industry could 
very well be on its deathbed. The slug- 
gishiness of our nuclear export market 
is caused in part by unfavorable fi- 
nancing terms available in the United 
States compared to what is offered by 
other countries such as France and 
the restrictions on our companies in 
competing against the Japanese Gov- 
ernment-industry combine. Survival of 
the U.S. nuclear powerplant makers is 
definitely in the balance, and we could 
be killing yet another of our advanced 
technology industries. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
become as alarmed as I am. We must 
get to work on licensing reform, inter- 
national agreements limiting interest 
rates on export loans, and other solu- 
tions to ease the constraints on indus- 
tries such as nuclear manufacturing if 
we are to hope that the United States 
will maintain its position in the 
world’s technology market. 

THE U.S. NUCLEAR Power INDUSTRY CRIES 

FoR HELP 

The U.S. nuclear power plant manufactur- 
ing industry may be in its death throes. So 
Says no less a passionate proponent than A. 
Philip Bray, vice-president and general 
manager of General Electric Co.'s Nuclear 
Power Systems Div. in San Jose, Calif. 

About 2% years ago, domestic orders for 
nuclear power plants were dropping sharply 
because of falling energy demand, severe 
regulatory problems, and the growing finan- 
cial distress of many electric utilities (BW— 
Dec. 25, 1978), But now the export market 
also is drying up because foreign power 
plant buyers can get better financing terms, 
if not technology, outside the U.S. 
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GE still has 45 nuclear power units under 
construction, including 12 overseas, accord- 
ing to Bray. But it has not signed a new con- 
struction contract in the past five years, and 
unless it gets considerable new business in 
the next couple of years, management may 
elect to get out of the business. 

Irving C. Bupp Jr., associate professor at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business, 
thinks the U.S. industry's struggle to hang 
on may already have been lost. ‘‘There are 
not going to be any more nuclear [power 
plant] orders in the U.S. this century,” he 
predicts. There will be some from foreign 
buyers. But soon “all four remaining U.S. 
vendors have to decide whether they will 
continue to commit resources to an industry 
with no growth prospects.” This includes 
GE and Westinghouse Electric Corp., as 
well as Combustion Engineering Inc. and 
the Babcock & Wilcox Div. of McDermott 
Inc. 


PERVASIVE PESSIMISM 


Dropouts could come sooner rather than 
later. The Edison Electric Institute believes 
that even with U.S. energy demand growing 
at a scant 2 percent annually, the nation’s 
utilities will have to spend $485 billion by 
1990 on new power plant construction and 
much of this presumably will be nuclear. 
But others think that this is so much 
opium-puffing. Harvard’s Bupp, for exam- 
ple, figures that even without nuclear power 
additions beyond those on line in 1979, the 
electrical service margin for U.S. utilities 
will still be about 35 percent at the end of 
the 1980s. Adds Edwin J. O'Connell, vice- 
president of Bechtel Power Corp., which 
helped build one-third of all nuclear power 
plants in the U.S.: “Nothing will happen 
until someone needs more power.” 

Even then, there will be the problem of 
who will pay for it. Chauncey Starr, vice- 
chairman of the Electric Power Research 
Institute, is one who believes that there 
could be U.S. energy shortages in the late 
1980s. But the utilities have “no cash flow 
to support new construction,” he maintains. 

Battered by inflation, soaring interest 
costs for nuclear plants under construction, 
and a holddown on government licensing 
since the 1979 accident at one of General 
Public Utilities Corp.'s Three Mile Island 
power units, most investor-owned U.S. elec- 
tric power companies are mired in deep fi- 
nancial trouble. Since 1975, they have can- 
celed contracts for about 50 nuclear plants, 
16 in 1980 alone, and are deferring many 
more orders. This is what makes sales of nu- 
clear plants to foreign buyers so important. 
“U.S. manufacturers have got to be able to 
sell in the foreign market or they won't stay 
in business,” warns EPRI's Starr. “It's their 
only market right now.” 

A DEARTH OF ORDERS 


Now the overseas market for U.S. vendors 
is also failing. Over the past five years, Wes- 
tinghouse claims that more than $9 billion 
in foreign orders for nuclear plants, fuel, 
and services have been snatched from U.S. 
manufacturers partly because potential 
buyers could not get financing help in the 
U.S. As a result, the U.S. share of new inter- 
national projects in that period dropped 
from 70 percent to less than 50 percent. Of 
10 overseas orders last year, U.S. manufac- 
turers got none. This is critically important 
in the absence of new orders inside the U.S., 
says Theodore Stern, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Nuclear Energy Systems for Wes- 
tinghouse, because ‘‘maintaining the tech- 
nological leadership we've enjoyed can only 
come from exporting to other countries.” 
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There are four times as many nuclear 
units planned or under construction outside 
the U.S. as in this country, according to the 
Atomic Industrial Forum. And perhaps iron- 
ically, most overseas units are being built by 
foreign licensees of U.S. plant designs. 
France's Framatome, for example, is a 
Westinghouse protege, while GE has tech- 
nology transfer agreements that are being 
turned into power plant orders by Japan's 
Hitachi and Toshiba. The latter two compa- 
nies, along with Tokyo Electric Power Co. 
and five other Japanese utilities, are cur- 
rently working on a GE design of an ad- 
vanced boiling water reactor that will be 
simpler and therefore cheaper and safer to 
operate than current models. And they are 
making such progress that they now are 
“almost equal" on the technical side and 
“may be better” in manufacturing hardware 
than U.S. companies, boasts Masao Takuma, 
assistant manager of Tokyo Electric's Gen- 
eral Planning Div. 


A FINANCING HURDLE 


Moreover, foreign governments often un- 
derwrite nuclear sales, especially in France, 
where manufacturers have six export units 
on order or under construction, In Frama- 
tome’s sale of two 900-Mw reactors to South 
Korea last November, for example, Banque 
Francaise du Commerce Exterieur agreed to 
finance 85 percent of their cost at an inter- 
est rate of only 7.6 percent. In the U.S., by 
contrast, the Export-Import Bank might fi- 
nance 65 percent of an overseas nuclear 
plant sale and would charge 10.5 percent in- 
terest. For two nuclear units on which GE 
and Westinghouse are now bidding in 
Taiwan, the interest rate differential be- 
tween the U.S. and French terms on a $1.6 
billion loan could easily top $500 million 
over the life of the project. Says Starr: “All 
manufacturers can now make nuclear power 
plants that work, so the purchaser tends to 
buy the one with the least annual capital 
outlay.” 


Although Westinghouse and GE both may 
be discounting U.S. political and economic 
influence that could help them win upcom- 
ing orders in Mexico and Egypt, as well as 
Taiwan, the financial hurdle—what West- 
inghouse’s Stern terms “predatory financ- 
ing’’—could be a killer. Westinghouse even 
suggests that France may see an opportuni- 
ty “to knock out much of its global competi- 
tion if it can dominate the [power plant] 
export market over the next few years.” 


In cases where a nuclear power plant sale 
may be part of a package of other exports, 
France is now prepared to provide up to 100 
percent financing to would-be buyers. And 
despite Socialist President Francois Mitter- 
rand’s vow to rein in France's ambitious do- 
mestic nuclear program, French foreign 
trade officials expect that this will have no 
effect on its “full battle” for export sales. 
Indeed, Mitterrand has pledged to double 
French aid to developing countries from 
0.37 percent to 0.7 percent of his govern- 
ment’s gross national product by 1988. 


Not surprisingly, U.S. power plant vendors 
would like similar treatment from the U.S. 
Export Import Bank in the form of subsi- 
dized loans. But they are very unlikely to 
get it. And that means that the survival of 
U.S. Nuclear power plant makers may 
depend on help from somewhere else—per- 
haps from an international agreement such 
as the accord worked out recently between 
the U.S., France, Britain, and West Germa- 
ny that limits interest rates on aircraft 
export loans to 12 percent. 
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LICENSING REFORM 


But this will not solve the domestic indus- 
try’s fundamental, long-term problems at 
home. And to this end, it is lobbying hard in 
Washington to get changes in present li- 
censing rules. Particularly costly and unnec- 
essary, it believes, is a provision of the 
Atomic Energy Act that requires a detailed 
review of every new power plant, regardless 
of how many times its design has been used, 
plus a two-step review for a construction 
permit and an operating license. This time- 
consuming process means it takes about 12 
years for a new nuclear plant to be put into 
commercial operation in the U.S., double 
the time it took a decade ago and double the 
time it now takes abroad. 

The industry has long argued that dupli- 
cative reviews are unnecessary, but it has re- 
ceived little sympathy. Recently, however, 
Morris K. Udall (D-Ariz.), chairman of the 
House Interior Committee, said he now be- 
lieves “a high degree of standardization may 
be the way to avoid many of the pitfalls of 
the past” in nuclear power plant construc- 
tion. And the Congressional Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment has come to the same 
conclusion from a different direction. Single 
stage licensing, the Office of Technology 
Assessment now figures, would encourage 
U.S. power plant vendors to continue to de- 
velop standardized designs. And the utilities 
would profit because they could order 
plants with preapproved designs, saving 
time and money by having only to get site- 
specific features licensed separately. 


THE SLUGGISH EXPORT MARKET FOR NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 


Powerplant sales 


1958 t0 1975 to 
1975, mid-1981 
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West Germany. 
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Data: Atomic Industrial Forum, Westinghouse Electric Corp 

GE’s Bray, whose company suggested 
such an arrangement nearly a decade ago, 
would warmly endorse such regulatory 
reform. It makes just as much sense to li- 
cense nuclear powerplant designs as it does 
to allow the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to approve a new Boeing jet aircraft 
design, he argues. “Defending each nuclear 
plant as though it were the first of a kind is 
killing us,” according to Bray. 

THE COST OF DELAY 


It is also killing the budgets of U.S. utili- 
ties. A GE Model-6 boiling water nuclear re- 
actor order by Taiwan in 1974 is now operat- 
ing at 65% of its rated 1,000-Mw capacity 
while a similar reactor, ordered by Houston 
Lighting & Power Co. at the same time, is 
still awaiting a construction permit and will 
not be on line until 1990 at the earliest, GE 
says. 

Since each unit costs more than $1 billion, 
even a year’s delay can cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in extra interest costs, 
Bray points out. Thus, without “power wor- 
thiness” or “nuclear acceptability certifi- 
cates,” it is not hard to see why U.S. utilities 
are not going to buy any more nuclear 
power units, he contends. The electricity 
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consumer also loses, claims Westinghouse’s 
Stern, because “nuclear still represents the 
lowest cost power generation if we can 
streamline its licensing.” 

Some reforms may not be too long in 
coming. The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, revamped under Reagan, has endorsed 
consideration of licensing changes and also 
says it favors granting low-power testing li- 
censes to some new powerplants. Equally 
significant, the Federal Energy Regulation 
Commission may soon allow utilities greater 
flexibility in charging their customers for 
powerplant construction in progress, in 
effect cutting their capital cost burden by 
shifting some of it to consumers 

PHASING OUT 


If such reforms take place, Bechtel’s 
O'Connell thinks there could be at least two 
new U.S. nuclear plant orders next year. 
But manufacturers are not counting on 
them and, in any event, a few orders would 
not be enough to keep them all in business. 
Thus, Combustion Engineering Inc., which 
has only 14 nuclear plants under construc- 
tion and which expects no new orders until 
sometime in the mid-1980s, is focusing on 
Navy work, building pressure vessels for 
other industries, and on going after what 
Vice-President Donald E, Lyons calls “the 
strong aftermarket” of nuclear plant servic- 
ing and upgrading. And Babcock & Wilcox, 
which has had seven power plant orders 
canceled since the accident at Three Mile 
Island, is diversifying “so that we can con- 
tinue in a profitable mode if that [nuclear] 
business never develops,” according to 
Senior Vice-President John H. MacMillan. 

At GE, Bray admits that his company’s 
nuclear power business is now “modestly” 
unprofitable. But he is more concerned 
about what will happen when its current 
$5.5 billion backlog is worked down to $1.9 
billion by 1985 and there are no new orders. 
With 68 domestic nuclear plants under con- 
struction between them, both GE and West- 
inghouse would probably have a continuing 
good business in providing fuel and services. 
But even if there are new orders many in- 
dustry insiders do not believe there will be 
room enough for four nuclear plant build- 
ers. 

Bechtel’s O'Connell suspects demand will 
still support two producers, and he thinks 
GE and Westinghouse will eventually split 
the nuclear plant business as they do with 
turbines. But Bray worries that there could 
be no survivors because as the industry 
shrinks, many parts suppliers could decide 
not to renew their government eligibility. If 
that happens, he maintains, there soon may 
not be enough of them left to support any 
nuclear plant manufacturer. 

Already, “qualified vendors are fading 
away,” Bray warns. “It's the llth hour.” If 
nothing changes in the next two years, he 
believes, the U.S. could inadvertently “kill 
another industry." @ 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORT FOR 
1980 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1981 
@ Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has re- 


cently released the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for 1980. This report estimates 
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3,759,193 burglaries occurred in the 
United States last year. That means 
there was approximately one burglary 
every 8 seconds. This type of offense 
comprised 28 percent of the total FBI 
crime index and 31 percent of reported 
property crime. 

Larceny-theft was estimated at a 
staggering 7,112,657 offenses in 1980. 
Every 4 seconds, there was one larce- 
ny-theft in our Nation; 53 percent of 
the crime index total and 59 percent 
of the property crime total were larce- 
ny-thefts. 

Our citizens are being robbed of bil- 
lions of dollars annually. The average 
value of property stolen by larceny- 
theft was $307, totaling a national loss 
to victims of $2.2 billion. While burgla- 
ries are less frequent, the loss is more 
profound. The average dollar loss per 
burglary was $882, with nationally es- 
timated losses of $3.3 billion. 

Clearly, the trend is upward for both 
burglary and larceny-theft with re- 
spective growth rates of 14 percent 
and 8 percent. What used to be a phe- 
nomenon of the cities has now spread. 
well beyond urban boundaries. Larce- 
ny-theft has increased in suburban 
and rural areas, 6 percent and 12 per- 
cent, respectively. Burglaries in subur- 
ban areas have increased 15 percent, 
while rural areas have experienced a 
13-percent rise. 

Our law enforcement efforts have 
been unable to keep pace with the 
rapid increases in property crime. I be- 
lieve it is necessary to go to the root of 
this crime—the quick conversion of 
stolen valuables for cash. As a counter- 
measure to prevent transactions in 
stolen goods and to aid in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of stolen prop- 
erty, I have introduced the Anti-Fenc- 
ing Act of 1981. 

This bill prohibits any dealer in 
valuables containing gold, silver, plati- 
num, or gems from receiving or pur- 
chasing these items from an individual 
under the age of 18. This accounts for 
45 percent of all persons arrested on 
larceny-theft. This also forbids re- 
ceipts to intoxicated or drugged sell- 
ers. 

To aid in the investigation and pros- 
ecution of crimes, dealers are also re- 
quired to secure valid identification 
from the seller; maintain permanent 
records of the transaction for at least 
1 year, including birthdate, address, 
and thumbprint of seller; and perma- 
nent records would be subject to in- 
spection by any law enforcement offi- 
cial during regular business hours. Fi- 
nally, the bill forbids any payout in 
cash for the item received and unal- 
tered retention of the valuable for 7 
days by the dealer. 

This is a tough bill which is designed 
to drastically reduce the market for 
stolen goods. Without easy access to 
fencing outlets, the love of easy money 
from stealing is no longer attractive. 
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There are paperwork requirements for 
dealers which have been reduced to a 
minimum, but will supply law enforce- 
ment officials with solid leads and evi- 
dentiary chains which would help 
prosecution. 

I hope the Members of this body will 
join me in supporting this measure.e@ 


THE F/A-18—WITH WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS LIKE THIS, WHO 
NEEDS ENEMIES 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues: Wednesday, September 30, 
1981, will go down in history as a day 
of U.S. naval glory and achievement; 
however, one not rivaling, emphatical- 
ly not rivaling, the U.S. Navy World 
War II victory at Midway and the Rev- 
Olutionary victories of John Paul 
Jones. On this crisp fall day, an F/A- 
18 naval aircraft got its first kill in a 
maneuver hitherto unused in air war- 
fare. 

Unfortunately, the first victim of 
the F/A-18 was not a hostile aggres- 
sor’s aircraft. No, the F/A-18 struck 
closer to home. The F/A-18 got one of 
our own. From the information I have 
received, an F/A-18 accompanied by a 
two-seated version of an A-4, a 20- 
year-old U.S. naval aircraft, was on a 
vital mission. In the A-4 was a McDon- 
nell Douglas cameraman filming the 
F/A-18 in “action”—no doubt to con- 
vince the F/A-18 skeptics about the 
merits of this aircraft. 

One dramatic shot was to be of the 
F/A-18 releasing its bombs. While the 
bomb release mechanism was being op- 
erated, the bomb rack fell off. The 
rack hit the A-4 and knocked it out of 
the sky. Fortunately, the two crewmen 
parachuted to safety. 

This is another important chapter in 
the annals of naval history. The F/A- 
18 is combat-tested. It has a higher kill 
count of U.S. aircraft than the Soviet 
Air Force and Navy combined and its 
technique is brilliant and cost effi- 
cient. Rather than using bombs, our 
first line of defense is now bomb racks. 

I must. ask, however, what was going 
on up there. Why is this plane falling 
apart? Was it a McDonnell Douglas 
cameraman working and filming in the 
A-4? Was this film to be a Navy propa- 
ganda piece or a McDonnell Douglas 
promotion? If it was the latter, is the 
company responsible for the loss of 
the A-4? I hope the Navy will inform 
Congress of this incident and the 
issues I raised in a timely fashion. 
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LOCKHEED HAS THE ANSWER 
WITH IMPROVED C-5 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


© Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has just informed the 
people of the United States that the 
budget will have to be cut some more 
and that even the Defense Depart- 
ment will have to be cut, if the econo- 
my is to prosper and we are to have a 
balanced budget in the next few years. 
One certain way that some economies 
can be achieved is to accept the Lock- 
heed fixed price offer to build addi- 
tional improved C-5’s. Thus, we could 
have more proven transport planes for 
our Rapid Deployment Force sooner 
and cheaper that the CX plane whose 
ultimate costs and performance are as 
yet unknown. This subject was dis- 
cussed in the Atlanta Journal of Sep- 
tember 21, 1981, in an interview with 
Congressman Larry P. McDONALD. I 
certainly want to say I agree with 
what he had to say and include this 
item in the ReEcorpD as a positive pro- 
posal that will benefit our armed serv- 
ices and the taxpayer: 

{From the Atlanta Journal, Sept. 21, 1981) 
LOCKHEED Orrers MILITARY NEw DEAL 
(By Evan Kossoff) 

Lockheed-Georgia Co. has submitted to 
the U.S. Air Force an lith-hour proposal 
that could reverse its recent loss to McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp. and bring to it a multibil- 
lion-dollar contract to build military airlift 
planes. 

To help turn the tide, the Marietta firm 
has offered the Air Force a firm fixed-price 
contract, something company officials say is 
“very unusual,” especially during inflation- 
ary times. 

“I think it’s a tremendous deal,” said Rep. 
Larry McDonald (D-Ga.), who is a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, its 

“Research and Development subcommittee 
and the airlift subcommittee. 

McDonald represents the district that in- 
cludes Marietta and the Lockheed-Georgia 
facilities. 

“I don’t believe the Pentagon can turn a 
blind eye. It’s a whale of a buy,” McDonald 
said. 

The new proposal, which provides for con- 
struction of 44 modified C-5 aircraft at a 
fixed price of $4.18 billion, could bring as 
many as 8,500 jobs to the Marietta-based 
subsidiary of Lockheed Corp. by 1985, with 
the period of rejuvenated employment last- 
ing at least through 1987. 

Employment would remain higher several 
years longer if the Air Force decides to buy 
additional C-5Ns, as the proposed, improved 
version of the existing C-5A Galaxy is 
called. The “N” stands for “new.” 

Lockheed-Georgia has offered to build 44 
more C-5Ns for $2.54 billion, and a third 
order of 44 C-5Ns for $2.4 billion. 

An alternative for Lockheed-Georgia is 
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that employment of one of the state’s larg- 
est employers will remain at about 13,500 
until mid-1987, when significant cutbacks 
could occur. 

Lockheed-Georgia last month lost a bid to 
build a completely new airlift. plane, tenta- 
tively titled C-X, which could have added 
more than 12,000 jobs at its peak in 1985 
and would have continued to boost employ- 
ment through 1990. 

The Air Force announced Aug. 28 that the 
proposed C-X military transport plane 
would be built by the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
of Long Beach, Calif—awarding to the 
McDonnell Douglas Corp. division a con- 
tract estimated to be worth $10 billion to 
$15 billion. 

Lockheed-Georgia and Seattle-based 
Boeing Co. were losers in the CX competi- 
tion. 

The Air Force has not yet revealed the rea- 
sons for its decision. 

But Lockheed-Georgia rebounded in a 
Sept. 14 letter to Air Force Secretary Verne 
Orr offering “proven airlift capability to 
help satisfy the additional outsize/oversize 
airlift requirements . .. much sooner than 
any other approach, at much less cost, with 
no R&D (research and development) fund- 
ing and no technical or cost risk to the gov- 
ernment.” 

It is the third time since Lockheed-Geor- 
gia submitted its proposal to build a C-X air- 
craft at the beginning of this year that the 
company has formally proposed reopening 
its C-5 assembly line to build modified ver- 
sions of the C-5A. Each of the three propos- 
als has been slightly different, and the third 
one is the only one to offer a firm fixed 
price. 

The C-5A is the only existing airlifter ca- 
pable of carrying “outsized” cargo such as 
large helicopters and tanks. The proposed 
C-X would also be abie to handle the large 
cargo. 

The Air Force has yet to prove the need 
for the C-X and its great expense to Con- 
gress, so Congress has slowed financing of 
the program significantly. 

The Air Force requested $245.7 million in 
fiscal 1982 funding. The Senate approved 
authorization for $1 million, while the 
House voted $20 million, plus $150 million 
for purchase of existing wide-body aircraft. 

A final decision remains stalled in confer- 
ence committee. 

And it will no doubt be affected by admin- 
istration budget cuts. Purchase of new mili- 
tary airlifters is “one of those programs 
(that hangs) in the balance," according to 
one congressional source. 

Similarly, in announcing the C-X contract 
winner, the Air Force was forced to state 
that the choice “does not represent an Air 
Force commitment to build the C-X. Cur- 
rently the Air Force is evaluating several 
mixes of out-sized and oversized bulk-capa- 
ble aircraft, to correct the current shortfall 
in airlift capability.” 

The move to correct the shortfall gained 
steam last year when concern over Middle 
East developments led observers to believe 
the United States might have to move in 
troops and equipment quickly to protect oil 
fields from the Soviet Union or other en- 
eroachers. With the Air Force initially de- 
manding development of a new plane, the C- 
X program was born. Now, one alternative is 
Lockheed-Georgia’'s C-5N, 

According to Rep. McDonald, Lockheed- 
Georgia lost the C-X competition because 
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McDonnell Douglas’ proposal had a “re- 
markably low” price, including guaranteed 
research and development costs. Production 
costs, however, were not similarly fixed. 

The winner’s bid was so low, it not only 
beat out Lockheed-Georgia—which has built 
all of the Air Force's airlift craft now in 
service—but was substantially below the Air 
Force's estimated project cost. 

And, McDonald contends, “If it goes 
through, you're going to find yourself faced 
with tremendous overruns. . . (which) leave 
everyone with a bad taste.” Almost all mili- 
tary systems end up with overruns anyway, 
he added. 

In comparison, McDonald said, Lockheed- 
Georgia has guaranteed a “rock-bottom, 
fixed price. They're willing to bet their cor- 
poration on it.” 

In the Sept. 14 letter, Roy A. Anderson, 
chairman of Lockheed-Georgia’s parent 
company, Burbank, Calif.-based Lockheed 
Corp., also noted other advantages to the C- 
5N proposal: 

If the go-ahead is given by November, the 
first C-5N would be delivered in operational 
status in December 1984. The first squadron 
of 16 aircraft would be ready in 1986, two 
years before a squadron of C-Xs might be 
available. 

No research and development funding is 
needed. The amount of money that would 
be spent developing the CX (pre-production 
costs) will purchase 17 C-5Ns. 

Improvements in the C-5 provide higher 
payload and range, lower maintenance man 
hours per flying hour and better dispatch 
reliability. Stronger wings, scheduled to be 
installed on the Air Force's existing fleet of 
C-5As, will be included on the C-5N, as will 
an improved engine already in existence. 

Fewer unknowns exist with the C-5N be- 
cause it is derived from an existing aircraft 
and will need less testing. 

Lockheed-Georgia has kept most of the 
tooling from C-5A production, completed 
several years ago. The tooling is valued 
today at $875 million. 

Lockheed-Georgia offers a five-year war- 
ranty. 

The 44 C-5s would fill one-half of the na- 
tion’s 20-million-ton-miles-per-day airlift 
shortfall cited in a congressionally mandat- 
ed mobility study, 

Cargo-capable wide-body aircraft operated 
by the nation’s major airlines and incorpo- 
rated in the Civil Reserve Air Force would 
deliver the balance of the 20 million ton 
miles per day, the Lockheed letter said. 

While Boeing still could come up with an 
alternative for the Air Force, the current 
bout to build new military airlift planes 
looks more like a two-horse race. 

“Round 2,” Lockheed-Georgia officials say 
of the battle, conceding the first round to 
McDonnell Douglas. 

“How important is it?” J. W. Currie Jr., a 
Lockheed-Georgia vice president, said of the 
C-5N project. “It's obviously $4.18 billion 
worth of importance to us. It keeps us in 
the business of building all of the nation’s 
airlifters.” 

Finally, Currie said, “We're not very gra- 
cious losers.” e 
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AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE FOR IRISH AFFAIRS: 4 
YEARS OF ADVOCACY ON 
BEHALF OF PEACE AND JUS- 
TICE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


e Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report to the House on 
Sunday, September 27, the Ad Hoc 
Congressional Committee for Irish Af- 
fairs observed its fourth anniversary. 
As chairman of this 125-member, bi- 
partisan body, I wish to take this occa- 
sion to review the past, analyze the 
present, and discuss our future activi- 
ties. 

From the outset, the ad hoc commit- 
tee was formed by and for the millions 
of Irish Americans who desire peace 
and justice for Northern Ireland. Spe- 
cifically, the leadership of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and the Irish Na- 
tional Caucus, two of this Nation’s 
largest and most prestigious Irish 
American organizations approached 
me in 1977 and asked me to establish 
the committee and to serve as its 
chairman. I accepted this invitation 
and the committee was established 
with an initial membership of 30 mem- 
bers. In the succeeding months and 
years the members of the committee 
grew. It has always been bipartisan in 
makeup and activity. 

At the time the committee was es- 
tablished, we announced that our 
goals were threefold in nature: 

First, we sought congressional hear- 
ings on Northern Ireland; 

Second, we sought to change the 
State Department's visa policy which 
served to exclude legitimate segments 
of Irish political thought from enter- 
ing our Nation; and 

Third, we sought to give the Presi- 
dent a broader perspective on the 
Irish question. 

Now 4 years later, we have made 
strides in achieving each of our objec- 
tives. In the most general sense, the ad 
hoc committee has raised the Irish 
issue from a position of obscurity to 
one which now regularly commands 
national and international attention. 
We have seen Northern Ireland 
emerge both as a valid foreign policy 
and political issue in the United 
States. Our primary role, as a nonoffi- 
cial and nonlegislative committee, in 
this matter is to maintain a highly 
visible profile for the United States as 
we have a legitimate interest in seek- 
ing a just resolution of this situation 
in this part of the world. 

WHAT HAVE WE ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE? 

Our bipartisan activities have pro- 
duced several major initiatives since 
our formation in 1977. These activities 
have underscored our success in filling 
the vacuum created by previous lack 
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of leadership on this issue prior to the 
formation of the ad hoc committee, 

A mere 6 months after the commit- 
tee began its work. Prime Minister 
Lynch of Ireland attacked my role as 
chairman and the work we were seek- 
ing to do, As a result, world attention 
focused on our group and the net 
effect was a dramatic increase in our 
membership to over 100 members. 

The year 1978 was an active year for 
the committee in the legislative arena 
as well. For the first time ever, a spe- 
cial order was conducted on human 
rights abuses in Northern Ireland in 
June of that year which focused on 
the reports of Amnesty International 
and other international watchdog 
groups which cited the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary for numerous violations 
of human rights of prisoners and 
prison suspects in UlJster’s Maze 
Prison. As a result of these charges 
and in response to negative world 
opinion, the British appointed their 
own commission to investigate these 
charges. This Bennett Commission as 
it was called, confirmed the reports of 
Amnesty and others and legitimized 
the claims of the ad hoc committee. 


Responding the international pleas 
for an immediate solution to the 
human rights problem in the north, I 
personally led a delegation of House 
Members and Irish American leaders 
to Ulster in November of 1978 to get a 
firsthand account of the situation. 
Upon our return, I met with then-As- 
sistant Secretary for Human Rights 
Pat Derian as well as U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young, to express the commit- 
tee’s wish to see the United States 
speak out on this issue. 

The year 1979 saw continued advoca- 
cy on behalf of peace and justice in 
Northern Ireland. In February, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the ad hoc com- 
mittee met and unanimously endorsed 
a proposal to sponsor a peace forum 
where all parties and organizations in 
Ulster would be invited to present and 
discuss peace proposals. It has been 
the contention of the committee from 
its inception that no peace would come 
to Northern Ireland unless all parties 
involved in the conflict were a part of 
the solution. Nobel Price laureate 
Sean McBride and Irish and European 
Parliament Deputy Neil Blaney both 
addressed the committee and endorsed 
this proposal and the work of the com- 
mittee. 

In May, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 122, a resolution 
prompted by the continued inability of 
the British Government to effect a 
peaceful solution calling upon them to 
embark on a new initiative to promote 
peace and self-determination there. 
This resolution received strong sup- 
port from the committee and from the 
Irish-American community resulting 
in. 120 cosponsors. 

The highlight of our accomplish- 
ments, which remains the centerpiece 
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of our accomplishments to date, is the 
August 1979 suspension of arms sales 
to Great Britain for use in Northern 
Ireland. This action was generated by 
the discovery that the United States 
had regularly made such sales to the 
RUC—sales which directly violated 
both the spirit and the intent of our 
Foreign Assistance Act which pro- 
hibits such action to violators of hu- 
man rights. Thanks to the work of the 
committee members in highlighting 
this problem during consideration of 
the State Department’s 1980 appro- 
priations bill, hearings were held in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee the first 
time since 1972, 


This suspension remains in effect, 
and was most recently reaffirmed by 
the administration in a reply to our in- 
quiry earlier this year. The ad hoc 
committee considers it essential that 
this suspension remain in effect and 
will continue to work to insure its re- 
tention until peace comes to Northern 
Ireland. 


The ad hoc committee continued to 
promote the United States role- in 
helping to resolve the Ulster situation 
throughout 1980. After consulting 
with former President Carter on sever- 
al occasions on this matter, Northern 
Ireland became for the first time a 
part of the 1980 Democratic Party 
platform in part due to my testimony 
before the Democratic National Com- 
mittee as well as the ad hoc commit- 
tee’s effectiveness in making this a 
visible issue for the President’s cam- 
paign. 

WHERE ARE WE TODAY? 

This year, our bipartisan efforts 
have produced several important ini- 
tiatives. As noted above, one of the 
committee’s first actions of the 97th 
Congress was to contact President 
Reagan to reaffirm the gun ban sus- 
pension. 

Our efforts this year also centered 
around the ongoing hunger strike in 
Ulster’s Maze Prison conducted by in- 
mates seeking basic prison reforms. In 
March of this year, I was joined by 20 
of my colleagues in sending a letter to 
President Reagan urging that he 
speak directly with Prime Minister 
Thatcher and urge her government to 
abandon their inflexible policy in this 
matter. We also appealed to Margaret 
Thatcher personally in a telegram 
signed by 50 Members urging her to 
commence negotiations on the hunger 
strike before any feasible solution was 
permanently out of reach. 


This plea, along with those of Pope 
Paul II and other world leaders who 
have spoken out on this matter, fell on 
deaf ears. The hunger strike contin- 
ues, seven young men have died and 
others wait to take their place. British 
policy in the matter of Northern Ire- 
land has demonstrated itself to be 
devoid of compassion and disdainful of 
world opinion. 
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In order to demonstrate congression- 
al concern for a resolution of the 
hunger strike in a tangible fashion, I 
introduced House Resolution 158 
which urges the British Government 
to embark upon a humanitarian reso- 
lution of the hunger strike. This solu- 
tion, which now has over 80 cospon- 
sors, also restates the ad hoc commit- 
tee’s total opposition to all forms of vi- 
olence which currently exist in the 
North—both official and civilian. We 
will continue to push for adoption of 
this resolution in order to solidify con- 
gressional concern in this area and 
place this House on record in support 
of a just solution to this issue. 

The committee was honored to re- 
ceive testimony from two witnesses on 
July 11 of this year who provided first- 
hand accounts of the current situation 
in Ulster. Father Brian Brady, religion 
department head at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege of Education in Belfast and a 
leader in the human rights movement, 
presented testimony on economic dis- 
crimination in Northern Ireland by 
American manufacturing firms. We 
also heard from Mickey Brennan with 
the AFL-CIO who visited with labor 
leaders in Ireland and presented his 
impressions on the current situation 
to committee members. 

Both these witnesses underscored 
what we of the ad hoc committee have 
sought to dramatize: The current situ- 
ation in Northern Ireland is in need of 
an immediate humanitarian and equi- 
table solution in lieu of the current in- 
transigence of British policy. The ad 
hoc committee will continue to work 
to effect such a solution in both the 
hunger strike as well as an overall so- 
lution to the Irish question before any 
solution permanent exceeds our grasp. 

WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

The future efforts of the ad hoc 
committee will be directed toward 
working to develop an economic assist- 
ance package for Northern Ireland in 
keeping with the historical role of the 
United States in providing such for- 
eign aid to promote economic and po- 
litical stability. It is my contention 
that such aid would be instrumental in 
returning economic renewal to the 
north as well as help to stabilize the 
current situation so that discussion 
toward a permanent solution could 
commence with all parties involved. 
Such aid might also attract additional 
U.S. investment in this area, and 
follow the lead of several major firms 
who have business interests there. 

In retrospect, the Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee for Irish Affairs can 
justifiably be proud of the progress we 
have made in this issue since our be- 
ginning in 1977. The issue of Northern 
Ireland is now a component of our for- 
eign policy and we will continue to 
work to keep it a viable component of 
U.S. actions in the international arena. 
The issues of human rights, economic 
justice, and humanitarian resolve will 
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continue to highlight our work in 
helping to promote a peaceful solution 
for Northern Ireland. Now more than 
ever, the United States can contribute 
to a solution to this problem for never 
has there been greater instability, 
bloodshed, and strife. Progress has 
been made, but it is infinitesimal to 
the work which is yet to be done. We 
stand ready to work with all parties 
and individuals in seeking an end to 
the crisis which faces Northern Ire- 
land.e@ 


FREE CUBAN SUPPORT FOR 
“RADIO MARTI” EXPRESSED 
TO PRESIDENT REAGAN 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a well known fact that Castro’s radios 
are filling the airwaves with his com- 
munistic propaganda. For too long he 
has had his own way in this form of 
radio warfare. Now President Reagan 
has announced that a counter to Cas- 
tro’s activities, in the form of Radio 
Marti will begin to broadcast the truth 
to Cuba and its people. This is long 
overdue. A letter, expressing strong 
support, was recently sent to me. It is 
signed by the heads of important orga- 
nizations that include the best of the 
Cuban exiles, such as Dr. Manual 
Campo, M.D., president of the Physi- 
cian’s Association of Clinics, Hospitals, 
and Annex; Mr. Andres Nazario Sar- 
gent, president of Alpha 66; Mr. Luis 
Sabines, president of the Latin Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. 
Armando J. Ducelo, president of the 
Sertoma Clubs. Radio Marti can be a 
positive factor in combatting the 
spread of Castro’s subversion, so I feel 
it needs the thoughtful support of the 
Congress. Therefore, I include the text 
of the letter at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Miami, September 28, 1981. 
Hon. LARRY MCDONALD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: The undersigned, Directors of 
the most important Civic, Professional and 
Labor Organizations in the United States, in 
exile from Cuba, wish to let you know and 
express our most profound satisfaction for 
the announcement made by the Administra- 
tion of the President Mr. Reagan of the 
planning of a Radio Broadcasting Station 
“Radio Marti” to make possible for the 
Cuban People to learn what is going on in 
their own country, to be informed of the 
dictatorial ill-government that they have, to 
know how that government promote inter- 
national terrorism and subversion in this 
hemisphere and in other parts of the world 
denounced by high public officials in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For that reason we have written today to 
the President of the United States, Mr. 
Ronald Reagan a letter, the fundamental 
points of which, we desire that you commu- 
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nicate to the House of Representatives. This 
request we make because we are convinced 
that you are one of the most firm enemies 
of communism in the Legislative Branch of 
the United States government. 

We express to the President our total ap- 
proval of his Administration and our firm 
belief that to liberate Cuba from the Marx- 
ist tyranny is the only way to stop the sub- 
version, the guerrrillas, and the terrorism 
that Fidel Castro has been exporting into 
Latin America the last twenty two years. 

Regarding the installation of “RADIO 
MARTI”, we have congratulated the Presi- 
dent for the initiative and have suggested 
that in order to insure its efficient realiza- 
tion, “to invite the most experienced politi- 
cal radio-broadcasters that can be found in 
the Cuban exile”. 

They are members of the “Colegio Na- 
cional de Locutores de Cuba en El Exilio” 
(National Cuban Radio and T.V. Announc- 
ers in Exile). It is presided by Mr. Armando 
Pérez Roura and two of its outstanding 
members are Ramon Irigoyen and Hum- 
berto Estévez. 

To participate in this project, consider- 
ation should be given to the men best quali- 
fied and experienced who at the same time 
are true defenders of liberty and democracy. 

Mr. Armando Pérez Roura is the most re- 
spected and admired person of the Cuban 
Radio Broadcasting Stations today. His 
thoughts and character were forged in the 
Castro’s prisons and since twelve years ago 
he is one of the principal forces enhancing 
our desires to return to our country. His ex- 
ceptional professional qualities enabled him 
in the year 1959 to preside the “Inter-Amer- 
ican Association of Broadcasters” and at the 
present time he is its president. 

The preceding proposition is based on the 
merits of the persons mentioned and also in 
our preoccupation that such a valuable and 
transcendental initiative could be ruined if 
it is permitted to take part in the planning 
or management of it, persons in the Cuban 
exile who oppose Castro as the person that 
he is but they accept the Socialist Doctrine. 

They work actively in this exile to substi- 
tute Castro when he is outsted and they al- 
ready presume that they will have influence 
in the Broadcasting Station. 

We are also preoccupied for the attitude 
of some officials in the Department of State 
who are following the same policy of the ad- 
ministration which appointed them. 

Finally Mr. McDonald, we wish to let you 
know that we feel immense gratitude. After 
living in the United States many years we 
have learned to appreciate the true defend- 
ers of liberty and the democratic way of life 
that we hope to have in our country again. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. MANUEL Campo, M.D., 
President, Physician’s Association 
of Clinics, Hospitals, and Annex. 
ANDRES NAZARIO SARGENT, 
President, Alpha 66. 
Luis SABINES, 
President, Latin American Chamber of 
Commerce. 
ARMANDO J. DUCELO, 
President, Sertoma Clubs.@ 
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IT’S TIME TO GET THE BUDGET 
UNDER CONTROL 


HON. FREDERICK W. RICHMOND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


@ Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested to know that I am currently pre- 
paring legislation that will balance the 
budget in a way that is fair to all 
Americans. 

The legislation I am working on 
would do this through a combination 
of judicious budget cuts and revenue- 
enhancing measures designed to raise 
over $40 billion in 1982. Unlike the 
President's proposals, it would give us 
a true ‘share-the-burden” budget, 
which I invite each and every Member 
of the House of Representatives to co- 
sponsor on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. Speaker, after Congress enacted 
President Reagan’s tax cut and budget 
reconciliation bills last summer, the fi- 
nancial community all across our 
country registered a verdict of “no 
confidence.” Investors voted with their 
feet. Chaos resulted in the stock and 
bond markets, with prices falling and 
interest rates soaring to record heights 
each week. 

It is clear that we will have massive 
budget deficits year after year, result- 
ing from the ill-considered 3-year tax 
cut and increased Pentagon spending 


combined with the Fed’s tight lid on 


monetary growth. Obviously, these 
policies will not bring interest rates 
down, as the President had promised, 
but instead, they will keep interest 
rates devastatingly high for the fore- 
seeable future. 

To mollify Wall Street, the Presi- 
dent, in his televised address, led us 
further down the road to ruin by pro- 
posing even more budget cuts that 
would heap further burdens on the 
poor and on middle-income America. 

Now, the world economy has regis- 
tered its own vote of “no confidence” 
in Reaganomics, fearing that contin- 
ued budget deficits and high interest 
rates in the United States will drag 
the economies of our trading partners 
into the depths. 

Before further cuts are proposed to 
mollify these critics, I believe it is time 
to consign Reaganomics to the dust 
bin and enact a sensible economic pro- 
gram that will balance the budget in a 
way that will share the burden among 
all Americans. 

Last week, I sent a “Dear Colleague” 
letter explaining my ‘Share-the- 
Burden” budget proposal, and I would 
like to insert it in the Recorp at this 
point and urge my colleagues to give it 
their prompt support. 

The “Dear Colleague” letter follows: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 24, 1981. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am preparing to intro- 
duce legislation that would, under the Presi- 
dent’s economic assumptions, balance the 
budget for fiscal year 1982 by cutting $6 bil- 
lion in outlays and by raising almost $40 bil- 
lion in new revenues—by charging realistic 
fees for those who use selected government 
services, by eliminating various tax expendi- 
tures that primarily benefit upper income 
taxpayers, and by increasing excise taxes on 
cigarettes, liquor and gasoline. I invite you 
to cosponsor this legislation. 

It has become evident during the past 
weeks that the President's program will not 
solve the country’s economic problems. 
During the past month, Wall Street has reg- 
istered its vote of no confidence, foreseeing 
that continued massive deficits combined 
with tight money will result in even higher 
inflation and interest rates than we are now 
only barely surviving. In addition, recent 
polls indicate that voters all across the 
country are rapidly becoming disenchanted 
with the President’s program of slashing 
benefits that are at the cutting edge of sur- 
vival for our Nation’s poorest citizens and 
pulling the rug from under workers and the 
middle class while heaping new tax benefits 
on the rich. 

Tonight the President will address the 
Nation and propose additional budget cuts, 
driving his ill-considered policies even fur- 
ther in the wrong direction. While the 
threat of renewed inflation requires budget 
restraint, it is time for Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike to recognize that we can’t 
break the back of our economic problems by 
breaking the backs of the middle class and 
lower income America. 

The “Share-the-Burden” budget will pro- 
vide the restraint called for in today’s eco- 
nomic climate without heaping additional 
travail on those who have been most seri- 
ously burdened by the spending cuts that 
have already been made at the President's 
request. Instead, this budget proposal would 
spread the burden fairly. 

First, user fees for a variety of govern- 
ment services would be imposed or raised to 
cover costs, There is no reason why yacht 
owners should not pay for the services they 
receive from the Coast Guard, why interna- 
tional travelers should not pay for Customs 
Services, why inventors should not pay for 
the protection rendered by the Patent 
Office, or why recreational and corporate 
aviation should not pay for safety services 
rendered by the FAA. 

Second, a number of special tax breaks for 
individuals and businesses would be ended. 

Third, excise taxes would be raise on ciga- 
rettes, alcoholic beverages and gasoline. 

Finally, social security and government 
pensions would be indexed to either the CPI 
or average wages, to insure that the income 
of retirees rise only as fast as the incomes of 
those who are still working. 

It is time for a bipartisan effort to get our 
economy back in shape, by following a pru- 
dent budget policy that requires everyone to 
sacrifice fairly. This is the goal of the 
Share-the-Burden budget. 

If you wish to cosponsor the Share-the- 
Burden budget, please let me know or have 
your staff contact William Buechner at 224- 
0378. 

Sincerely, 
FRED RICHMOND. 

Enclosure. 
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The “Share-the-Burden” Budget—Fiscal 
1982 savings 


[Dollars in millions] 


Total savings 
Spending reductions: 

Index annual increases in social 
security benefits to the in- 
crease in the CPI or the in- 
crease in average wages, 
whichever is lower. 

(a) Increase military and Federal 
civilian retirement benefits in 
line with inflation annually 
rather than semiannually 

(b) Index annual increases to the 
increase in the CPI or average 
wages, as in No. 4 

Eliminate revenue sharing for 
the 11 States with energy sev- 
erance tax revenues 

User fees: 

Increase airport user fees for 
corporate and recreational 
aviation .... 

Impose waterway user fees, to 
recover one-half of direct costs 

Raise the international depar- 
ture fee for passengers leaving 
in airplanes and ships from 
current charge of $3 per 
person to $10 

Increase patent application and 
maintenance fees to recover 
100 percent of costs 

Enact user charges for many 
Coast Guard activities that 
affect private individuals 

Reduced tax expenditures: 

Repeal deduction for interest 
paid on consumer debt 

Repeal deduction for interest on 
mortgages for other than prin- 
cipal residence 

End excess of percentage deple- 
tion over cost depletion for oil 


$44,519 
6,439 


End excess of percentage deple- 
tion over cost depletion for 
nonfuel minerals and for fuels 
other than oil and gas 

Require that intangible oil and 
gas drilling costs be amortized 
rather than expenses. 

Eliminate deferral of income of 
domestic international sales 
corporations (DISC’s) 

Eliminate deferral of income of 
controlled foreign corporations 

End capital gains treatment of 
timber income 

End capital gains treatment of 
certain agricultural income, 
such as from sale of beef and 


Increased revenues: 
Double the excise tax on alco- 
holic beverages (current $5.8 


Double the excise tax on ciga- 
rettes and cigars (current $2.6 
billion) 

Replace the current 4-cent-per- 
gallon excise tax on gasoline 
and diesel fuel with a 14-cent- 
per-gallon tax effective Oct. 1, 
1981, which would be adjusted 
quarterly thereafter in accord- 
ance with changes in producer 
prices ($13.1 billion in added 
revenues in 1982) less $2 billion 
rebate to essential users 
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Increase receipts from rents and 
royalties on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf 


CURRENT STATE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we begin consideration of the Omni- 
bus Food and Agriculture Act of 1981, 
albeit later than we should, I take this 
opportunity to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an article which was 
published in the September 28, 1981, 
issue of Business Week, relating to the 
current state of the agricultural econ- 
omy in this Nation. Our farm produc- 
ers are in dire straits, with farm 
income this year predicted to be the 
lowest since the Great Depression. I 
recommend that my colleagues, espe- 
cially those from urban areas, take a 
moment to read this objective account 
before we begin consideration of 
amendments to the farm bill as sched- 
uled next week. The article follows: 
Tue RIPPLES OF A FARM RECESSION 


Crushed between plummeting commodity 
prices and record interest rates, the U.S. 
farm economy is staggering toward one of 
its worst performances since the Depression. 
Net farm income, after plunging 40 percent 
last year to $20 billion, may reach only that 
level again in 1981, according to the latest 
Agriculture Dept. forecast. Adjusted for in- 
flation, the two-year total will be the lowest 
since the mid-1930s. Although most farm 
operators today are much larger and better 
capitalized than they were then, says Ken- 
neth Bader, chief executive officer of the 
American Soybean Assn., “the income out- 
look is close to a disaster.” 

That also means a grim outlook for the 
broad section of the U.S. economy that de- 
pends on agriculture for its revenues. Last 
year, farmers spent nearly $100 billion for 
various materials, such as pesticides and fer- 
tilizer, as well as for services and credit. 
Says Richard C. Pottorff, senior agricultur- 
al economist for Data Resources Inc.: “The 
ripples will be felt by a broad range of sup- 
pliers, including farm machinery manufac- 
turers, who can ill afford a drop in sales.” 


EMBARRASSING REAGAN 


The plunge in farm income could not 
come at a worse time for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, which is trying to win Senate 
approval of major cuts in programs during 
debate over the omnibus 1981 farm bill. 
Consequently, the Administration is scram- 
bling to find remedies that will bolster farm 
prices without swelling federal outlays. On 
Sept. 3, for example, the Agriculture Dept. 
announced plans for a wheat acreage reduc- 
tion program for the 1982 season that would 
require farmers to plant less to qualify for 
crop loans but would cost the Treasury 
nothing. Similarly, officials are close to an- 
nouncing a reserve and loan program for 
corn farmers. Says Agriculture Secretary 
John R. Block: “I am not very happy [about 
resorting to such programs], but philosophi- 
cally, I am much more opposed to low farm 
prices.” 
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Prices of a wide range of agricultural 
products have dropped to their lowest levels 
of 1981, reflecting both the high cost of fi- 
nancing inventories and fears that U.S. 
stocks this fall will be huge. This summer, 
for example, American farmers reaped a 
record 2.75 billion-bu. wheat crop, 15% 
larger than last season. Economists are also 
forecasting bumper U.S. crops of corn, soy- 
beans, cotton, and rice. And while world 
demand for those commodities remains 
strong, the U.S. faces heightened competi- 
tion for export sales from other nations 
that have had large harvests. The Agricul- 
ture Dept.’s broad index of farm prices has 
declined steadily this year, dropping more 
than 2% just since July. 

THE COST SQUEEZE 

Meanwhile, farmers are being hit by soar- 
ing costs of production, dominated by high 
interest rates. Most are paying anywhere 
from 16% up to prime—levels lower than 
many small companies because of competi- 
tion among rural banks and cooperative 
lenders. But a large proportion of those 
credits is either at variable rates or maturi- 
ties of 90 days. And because farmers are dis- 
couraged from selling crops at current low 
prices, many will be forced to continue roll- 
ing over debt at high interest rates. 

One such operator is Wayne K. Nelson, 
who raises winter wheat, sorghum, and sun- 
flower seeds on a 10,000-acre family farm in 
Winner, S.D. Selling this summer's harvest 
of 35,000 bu. of hard red wheat would force 
Nelson to take something less than the cost 
of growing it, but he is also facing some 
$100,000 in debt payments by yearend. In- 
stead, he hopes to qualify for aid for farms, 
such as his, that have been affected by ad- 
verse weather. 

“Sure you think about whether this is all 
worth it,” he says. “But this is not a very 
good time to sell out.”@ 


EMERGENCY PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION ACT 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Emergency Petroleum Allocation 
Act was passed in 1973 as a 2-year pe- 
troleum price and allocation control 
bill. It was renewed in 1975 and ex- 
tended to September 30, 1981, because 
the Congress recognized the political 
value of keeping price controls on 
crude oil and petroleum products—es- 
pecially gasoline—despite the real eco- 
nomic dangers of continuing a pro- 
gram whose greatest result had been 
the subsidization of importing OPEC 
oil. 

Two days ago the Emergency Petro- 
leum Allocation Act finally expired. 
President Reagan dismantled the im- 
plementation of the EPAA on January 
28 when he removed the last of price 
controls on domestically produced 
crude oil. 

What has happened since January 
28? According to a recent report of the 
Energy Information Service at the 
University of Houston, the United 
States produced 8.63 million barrels a 
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day during both June and July, revers- 
ing the downward trend in domestic 
production of the last several years. 
Significantly, the increase in June and 
July was due entirely to higher pro- 
duction in the lower 48 States. U.S. oil 
consumption in July of 15.2 million 
barrels a day was the lowest domestic 
consumption since May 1975, and 745 
million barrels a day less than 1 year 
ago. 

With an increasing supply side and a 
decreasing demand side, the now free 
market in oil has reversed the low pro- 
duction, high consumption, and high 
imports of the 8 years of the EPAA in 
just the 7 months since full decontrol 
began. 

There are now certain companies 
within the oil industry, however, 
which realize that Federal price con- 
trols can render protection from com- 
petition that neither the free market 
nor our usual notions of antitrust 
policy would allow. In this regard, I 
am introducing into the record ex- 
cerpts from a most interesting article 
by Dr. Edward T. Mitchell, entitled 
“Protection for Petroleum Refiners”, 
from the July/August issue of Regula- 
tion magazine, a publication of the 
American Enterprise Institute. 

Dr. Mitchell is professor of business 
economics at the University of Michi- 
gan, and an adjunct scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute. This 
article provides an excellent analysis 
of why certain elements in the petrole- 
um industry are working so hard to re- 
vitalize price and allocation controls. I 
have not included the entire article, in 
order to save taxpayer dollars, but I 
strongly support the reading of his 
entire analysis. I will first quote his 
closing statement and follow with the 
excerpts: 

The arguments for special assistance to 
domestic refiners, or just to domestic non- 
integrated refiners, are based primarily on 
economic misconceptions. Unfortunately, 
weak arguments have not been a serious 
hindrance to the cause of domestic refinery 
protectionism in the past, as the record of 
the last six administrations shows. But this 
administration is seeking to forestall protec- 
tion. Can President Reagan persuade Con- 
gress to go along? 


[From the Regulation Magazine, July/ 
August 1981] 


PROTECTION FOR PETROLEUM REFINERS? 
(By Edward J. Mitchell 


THE GENERAL CASE FOR ASSISTING DOMESTIC 
REFINERS 


Supporters of allocation argue that, until 
recently, crude oil has always been available 
to the independent refiner, but that 
changes in the world market, in particular 
the use of direct sales to consuming nations 
and the reduction in arms-length sales by 
major oil companies, have left a much nar- 
rower market available to independent re- 
finers. Since no refiner can operate success- 
fully at less than a high percentage of ca- 
pacity, some independent refiners may find 
themselves disadvantaged by a lack of raw 
material. As a result, an efficient and other- 
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wise economically viable refiner may find 
itself bypassed by the world crude oil distri- 
bution system, with competition and econo- 
my reduced as a result, 

The second issue raised by supporters of 
allocation concerns the reliability and com- 
petitiveness of imported petroleum prod- 
ucts. (Over the last two decades, U.S. refin- 
ers were protected from foreign competi- 
tion, first by import quotas and then by en- 
titlement subsidies under the subsequent 
price control programs.) It is said that 
having to import refined petroleum prod- 
ucts carries with it a national security risk 
similar to that involved in having to import 
crude oil. Furthermore, foreign refineries al- 
legedly possess certain artificial advantages, 
such as lower pollution control costs and 
freedom from the Jones Act requirement to 
use more costly U.S. tankers. 

Finally, it is claimed that because of 
changes in the demand for refined products, 
domestic refining is becoming unprofitable 
at the very time that refiners should be 
making investments in new capacity to meet 
that changing demand. This seeming para- 
dox could lead to product shortages unless 
government action is taken. 

The proposals for government action put 
forward at congressional hearings follow 
these concerns closely, calling for: (1) a sys- 
tematic program of redistributing access to 
crude oil supplies in order to equalize avail- 
ability or price or both; (2) tariffs or import 
fees to shelter U.S. refiners from foreign 
competition; and (3) assorted tax incentives 
to make, new refinery investment in the 
United States attractive. 

In my view, each of these proposals is 
anticompetitive and would be costly to the 
American consumer. What they would do is 
not equalize the relative positions of inde- 
pendent refiners and major refiners, or U.S. 
and foreign refiners, but subsidize independ- 
ent and domestic refiners without economic 
or national security justification. The disad- 
vantages faced by domestic independent re- 
finers, alleged to be artificial in some sense, 
are in fact primarily real. In some case the 
disadvantages are technical, deriving from 
the scale of operations; in other cases they 
are organizational or managerial, the result 
of past business decisions. -In any event, 
they surface at this time because the regula- 
tions and subsidies that have hidden them 
for more than two decades are now gone 
and refiners are exposed to the bright light 
of free market competition. 


THE STATE OF REFINERY ECONOMICS 


Before we can deal with policy questions, 
we must understand where we are and how 
we got there. In the past decade, rising 
crude oil prices have raised prices of refined 
products to the point where the volume of 
these products that consumers now wish to 
buy falls far short of existing refining ca- 
pacity. In other words, there is a world-wide 
glut.of refinery capacity. Table 1 indicates 
how low the levels of capacity utilization 
have been around the world in recent years. 
These low rates are the natural result of 
higher crude prices. In general, a rise in the 
price of any particular factor of production 
reduces the demand for, and hence the 
value of, all complementary factors. Thus, 
the rise in crude prices has created a glut of 
tankers, pipelines, and gasoline stations, as 
well as refineries, This is not to say that 
each specific complementary asset faces a 
drop in demand. Within the overall trends 
there are always subcurrents running in the 
other direction. Demand for light products 
such as gasoline will remain strong and the 
need for conversion capacity to yield un- 
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leaded gasoline will actually grow. But the 
underlying condition is general overabun- 
dance of refinery capacity. 


TABLE 1.—UTILIZATION RATES OF REFINERY CAPACITY, SIX 
COUNTRIES, 1979-80 
[in percent} 


Rate of utilization 


1980 


1979 


The natural economic consequence of this 
is retrenchment. Some refineries will close 
as their profit margins fail to cover operat- 
ing or variable costs. Which refineries these 
will be depends upon a host of factors, in- 
cluding the technical efficiency of the plant, 
its location, its product mix and required 
crude inputs, and not least of all, the entre- 
preneurial abilities of its owners or manag- 
ers. The process of. retrenchment to a new 
equilibrium has been going on among for- 
eign refiners, but not here, ever since the 
Arab embargo of 1973. It did not occur here 
because domestic refining capacity was shel- 
tered from foreign competition, mainly 
through the entitlements subsidy, which 
gave all domestic refiners crude oil at prices 
below the world market. Note in Table 1 the 
relatively high levels of capacity utilization 
that U.S. refiners enjoyed in 1979-80. Even 
as late as January 1, 1981, in fact, they were 
operating at more then 77 percent of capac- 
ity. But this fell sharply with decontrol, 
reaching 67 percent for the week of July 17, 
1981. 

More than this, a specific class of refiners 
has been sheltered from even domestic com- 
petition—primarily by means of the “small 
refiner bias” that existed under both the 
entitlements program and the earlier Man- 
datory Oil Import Program. Because small 
refiners have been doubly sheltered, the ad- 
justment to decontrol required of them is 
doubly severe. 

Non-integrated refiners argue now that 
they are technically efficient firms with low 
or moderate operating costs, as long as they 
can obtain raw material on equal terms with 
integrated refiners. This is a specious argu- 
ment. The economic measure of a firm is 
not its technical or engineering efficiency, 
but its ability to convert the least costly 
inputs into the most valued outputs. To suc- 
ceed, entrepreneurs must be good at buying 
inputs and, selling outputs. Otherwise, they 
should be employed as engineers, not as en- 
trepreneurs. Refinery capacity that is effi- 
cient and well-located will in fact be utilized 
because it will, through employment policy, 
sale, or merger, come under the control of 
better managers. In the end, the market will 
give us those combinations of equipment 
and managers that yield the lowest overall 
costs. 

EQUAL ACCESS 


It is of course true that non-integrated re- 
finers have more trouble keeping their re- 
fineries operating at high levels of utiliza- 
tion than integrated refiners, especially 
when crude oil is temporarily scarce. This is 
said to be a disadvantage to non-integrated 
refiners, which it certainly is, and thus a 
justification for government intervention to 
compensate for the disadvantage, lest effi- 
cient capacity lie idle and competition di- 
minish, 
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But all business decisions have advantages 
and disadvantages. If they did not, making 
business decisions would be easy and deci- 
sion makers would not be as well paid as 
they are. The advantage of buying crude in 
spot markets is that it has generally been 
cheaper there because those markets give 
refiners unlimited flexibility in their search 
for the best deal available at any particular 
moment. The disadvantage is that, in tight 
spot markets, crude may be more expensive 
and certainly is harder to come by than 
crude that is assured by long-term contract. 

If the present disadvantags of past busi- 
ness decisions were an acceptable rationale 
for special assistance, however, integrated 
refiners would have to be subsidized in peri- 
ods of crude abundance when spot prices 
fall below long-term contract prices. A sym- 
metrical buy-sell program would have to be 
instituted that required non-integrated re- 
finers to share the benefits of low spot 
prices with integrated refiners. More gener- 
ally, all business decisions would have to be 
subsidized by government programs that 
distributed the advantages of “correct” deci- 
sions (at any point in time) to all competing 
businesses that had made “incorrect” deci- 
sions. It is easy to see what the outcome of 
that approach would be: there would be no 
incentive for any firm to make the correct 
decision, since any benefits would be distrib- 
uted among all competitors. 

A high quality of access to crude oil costs 
more than a low quality of access. Refiners 
who complain that they cannot conclude 
long-term deals with foreign producing gov- 
ernments, because those governments re- 
quire capital investments or tie-ins of vari- 
ous sorts, are merely recognizing the high 
price of access. It is understandable why 
they would prefer to acquire this access by 
having our government seize it from those 
who have already chosen to pay for it; it is 
not understandable why anyone would 
regard this as equitable. 

But regardless of equity, such a program 
is clearly inefficient. Who would buy a high 
quality of access to foreign crude if the gov- 
ernment could redistribute part of that 
crude without compensation? The proposal 
for a systematic program to redistribute 
high-quality access is a prescription for col- 
lective nonaccess. Such a program would 
run directly counter to one of the few 
unanimously held positions on national 
energy policy: the need for security of crude 
oil supplies. 

The point is that to purchase or not to 
purchase quality access to crude oil is a 
business decision. Refiners do not come into 
the world integrated or non-integrated. 
They choose to become one or the other, 
and they will make the right choice only if 
they bear the costs and benefits of that 
choice. 


CONCENTRATION AND COMPETITION AFTER 
DECONTROL 


One of the arguments used to justify as- 
sistance to the “independent” refiners. 
either by guaranteeing them access to sup- 
plies or by providing some other subsidy, is 
that the existence of a large “independent” 
segment of the market increases competi- 
tion. Part of the folklore of the petroleum 
market is that “independent” refiners pro- 
vide a degree of competition disproportion- 
ate to their size. The absence of systematic 
research demonstrating that the ‘‘inde- 
pendents” play that kind of special role 
leaves the idea at best a hypothesis, and not 
a working assumption. 
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Compared to other industries in the 
United States, the degree of concentration 
in petroleum refining has always been mod- 
erate. In 1978, the four-firm concentration 
ratio for U.S. refiners was 32 percent of all 
(that is, the largest four firms accounted for 
32 percent of all crude oil run through in- 
dustry refineries), and the eight-firm ratio 
was 56 percent. With decontrol placing the 
industry squarely in the world refining 
market, the degree of effective concentra- 
tion will be reduced even further. In 1978, 
the four-firm concentration ratio for world 
refining was about 22-23 percent, the eight- 
firm ratio about 33-35 percent. Transporta- 
tion costs are relatively low in world petrole- 
um trade and products flow quickly when- 
ever price discrepancies open up. The do- 
mestic industry will be exposed to a huge 
export refinery capacity built in recent dec- 
ades in the Caribbean, Mediterranean, and 
northern Europe. In the one refined prod- 
uct where free trade has been allowed in 
this country, residual fuel oil imports into 
the East Coast, U.S. prices are totally deter- 
mined by the sum of foreign export prices 
and transportation costs. And while import 
volumes of lighter products are not apt to 
be as large as those of residual fuel oil, the 
vast capacity abroad will exert enormous 
competive pressure on the U.S. market. The 
size of the domestic “independent” sector 
would seem to be an exceedingly minor 
factor in the context of this world market. 
Complete disappearance of the U.S. “inde- 
pendents’’—something that is never going to 
happen—would raise the low world concen- 
tration ratios by at most a percentage point 
or two. 

A more fundamental question is raised, 
however, when a subsidy is considered to 
help one segment of an industry compete 
with another. The economic purpose of 
competition is to select the lowest-cost firms 
and force them to pass their low costs on to 
consumers. Competitors that require subsi- 
dies to compete are not in fact low-cost 
firms. Subsidizing them supports inefficien- 
cy, not efficiency. For this reason, academic 
economists condemn proposals to induce 
competition by protecting or preserving cer- 
tain competitors.e 


BANKS MUST PLAY MORE 
ACTIVE ROLE IN HEDGING 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to share with my 
colleagues the unique expertise of a 
dear friend in the banking profession; 
Mr. Jack Robison. Mr. Robison is cur- 
rently vice president of the commodity 
division of First Tennessee Bank in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In that capacity, he has brought a 
great deal of knowledge and experi- 
ence in agricultural lending and in 
commodity lending. That is especially 
important since First Tennessee Bank 
is among the leaders in the agricultur- 
al financing field in the mid-South. He 
has been involved previously in the 
commodity industry and has been a 
wealth of advice and information to 
me personally in assessing the credit 
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problems that. arise 
lending. 

With that as an introduction, I 
submit for the Recorp the following 
article which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Banking As- 
sociation’s monthly publication. Mr. 
Robinson’s article is entitled “Banks 
Must Play More Active Role in Hedg- 
ing.” I am sure that his colleagues in 
the banking profession, especially 
those closely involved in farm lending, 
found it to be as informative as I did 
and I wanted to share it with the 
Members of this House at this appro- 
priate time as we consider important 
farm legislation. 

The article follows: 

Ac BANKS Must PLAY More ACTIVE ROLE IN 
HEDGING 
ALMOST EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT COMMODITIES TRADING—AND WHERE 
TO FIND OUT ABOUT THE REST 
(By Jack Robison) 

Over the years, our agricultural schools 
have done an excellent job in teaching our 
young farmers to grow more produce per 
acre at the cheapest cost, but have done an 
incompetent job in teaching them how to 
market their crops. However, I realize that 
as long as there were high support prices 
and huge inventories help by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp., there was no need for a 
marketing plan; very little fluctuation in 
commodity prices occurred, 

Today, it’s different. There is a market- 
oriented farm program that allows prices to 
respond to market signals rather than being 
set by government policies. 

BANKS LAG 

Today's and tomorrow’s highly unstable 
farm prices have increased the farmer’s and 
his bankers’ interest in hedging his prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately, the farmer is progress- 
ing faster than his banker in perfecting this 
skill. This will eventually lead to trouble, 
because the banker must be a willing and 
knowledgeable partner to any successful 
marketing plan. Probably one of the main 
reasons for the relatively low number of 
farmers who actually use the futures 
market is the lack of effective relationships 
with knowledgeable bankers. Financial insti- 
tutions must play a more active role if agri- 
cultural producers are to develop better 
marketing plans. 

STEP BY STEP 

Once the advisability of hedging is accept- 
ed and a fundamental philosophy is adopt- 
ed, the first task of the producer is to 
submit in writing to his bank a policy state- 
ment and operating plan outlining what he 
is seeking to accomplish. Listed below are 
some of the steps that should be taken 
before and during a hedging program's exe- 
cution: 

(1) Identify the options available for hedg- 
ing (to be discussed). 

(2) Estimate production costs, profit tar- 
gets, and how much risk can be afforded. 

(3) Estimate prospective returns based on 
forward prices and anticipated price levels. 

(4) Evaluate production risks in the hedg- 
ing plan. There are dangers in forward sell- 
ing. One of the most serious is that a crop 
failure might force a farmer to buy his way 
out of a forward contract at a loss. Conse- 
quently, when production risks are substan- 
tial, forward sales should be limited. 

Information on crop prospects becomes 
more meaningful as the growing season pro- 
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gresses from one stage to another. Success 
at each stage—planting, germination of 
seed, ripening, harvest, etc.—improves the 
prospects of a good crop. Hence, there usu- 
ally are several opportunities to sell a share 
of the expected production as the season 
progresses. 

(5) Decide at the outset the objective of 
the hedge plan, whether it be to provide 
straight price protection by locking in a spe- 
cific price, or to engage in “basis trading,” 
or both. 

“Basis” is the difference, at any one point 
in time, between a commodity’s cash price 
and its futures price, as quoted on a futures 
exchange. Components that make up the 
basis are: (a) transporation cost; (b) storage 
cost, including interest and insurance; (c) 
handling cost; and (d) seller's profit margin. 

A commodity’s local basis is a function of 
the local supply and demand, which could 
be affected by any of the following: (a) 
availability of local storage and handling 
equipment; (b) availability of transportation 
and distribution facilities; (c) availability of 
storage financing; and (d) seasonal cash- 
flow needs of producers and warehousemen. 

If basis trading is to be used, both the pro- 
ducer and the banker should acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the various basis re- 
lationships with which they will be con- 
cerned, and become accustomed to analyz- 
ing the market in terms of the basis. 

(6) There should be a clear understanding 
of the extent to which the bank will fund 
margin calls, Policy on this varies from bank 
to bank and could become a problem during 
years of wide price swings. If a bank does 
not agree to finance margin calls, the 
farmer must have his own reserves to cover 
them, or risk having his futures position liq- 
uidated. Premature liquidation would place 
the farmer in a speculative position with his 
growing crop and could prevent him from 
recovering any loss sustained on the futures 
account. 

(7) Require the borrower to select his 
broker. It is usually unwise for the bank to 
make this decision. 

(8) The borrower should furnish confirma- 
tion copies and monthly report statements 
of any transactions with futures brokers. 
This would assure the bank that the posi- 
tion is a hedge, not a speculation. Remem- 
ber: An over-hedged position can be just as 
disastrous as an open position. 

(9) The borrower should agree to the fol- 
lowing: All funds in any brokerage account 
are to be payable directly to the bank to pay 
the outstanding portion of the indebted- 
ness; any excess will be returned to the bor- 
rower. 

(10) Decide, before the need arises, wheth- 
er the borrower is going to be able to liqui- 
date his position without the bank’s permis- 
sion. (The answer is usually ‘‘no."’) 

(11) Borrower and lender should agree 
upon whether the lender can liquidate the 
broker’s account without permission from 
the borrower. This should be done only in 
extreme situations. 

(12) If, the customer has an accountant, 
the accountant should be advised of the 
plan. 

(13) A system of procedures, record-keep- 
ing, and reporting should be developed as 
early as possible and refined until it is satis- 
factory to all parties involved. 


MARKETING TOOLS 


Bankers should be able to discuss market- 
ing strategy with producers and assist them 
in developing a marketing plan. More than 
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one tool can—and in many instances, 
should—be used in any hedging endeavor. 

Some tools are: futures market, physical 
forward contracts, delayed pricing, technical 
analysis, and fundamental analysis. 

Now let's examine the advantages, disad- 
vantages, and uses of these. 

FUTURES MARKET 

Futures trading is conducted by open- 
outcry auction on an organized exchange. A 
futures contract is a firm commitment to 
make or accept delivery of a specified quan- 
tity and quality of a commodity during a 
specific month in the future, at an agreed- 
upon price. 

ADVANTAGES 

Terms of futures contracts are highly 
standardized. 

Integrity of futures contracts is secured 
by margin deposits. 

A position in the market can be adjusted 
quickly and easily. 

DISADVANTAGES 


Bankers must post with the exchange an 
original—and, at times, variable—margin 
which can be expensive in interest cost. 

A solid working knowledge of the futures 
market is essential, because one of its big- 
gest challenges is selecting the futures 
option to use and knowing when to roll 
hedges from one option to another. For in- 
stance, in wheat, there are seven different 
contracts traded on four different commodi- 
ty exchanges. 

The producer continues to have a basis 
risk. 

Some farmers must guard against becom- 
ing full-time speculators and part-time 
farmers. 

PHYSICAL FORWARD CONTRACTS 

Many farmers who sell forward do so in 
cash transactions rather than in futures. All 
commodities do not have a futures market 
or, if available, not an active one. Also, the 
risk of adverse basis changes and the call 
for additional margin deposits make futures 
less attractive to farmers than cash forward 
contracts. 

One of the methods used is referred to as 
“selling the actual forward at a fixed price.” 
Listed below are the advantages and disad- 
vantages associated with this contract. 

ADVANTAGES 

The seller has an assured outlet. This can 
be especially important for perishable and 
semi-perishable commodities. 

Usually, the producer will not have to put 
up original or variation margin. 

Both market and basis risks are hedged. 

Many times, a contract can be tailored 
more closely to meet a producer’s needs 
with respect to quantity, quality, place, and 
time of delivery as well as other terms. 

In some commodities, acres can be sold in 
lieu of a specific number of bushels of grain 
or bales of cotton; this is usually to the ad- 
vantage of the farmer. The purchaser gets 
only what the farmer produces, and the 
farmer is not penalized if he makes a short 
crop. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Price declines may make it impossible for 
a forward purchaser to honor his commit- 
ments. Therefore, knowledge of the buyer's 
credit-worthiness is an absolute prerequisite 
to intelligent forward-contracting by farm- 
ers. Here, bankers can be most helpful, for 
they usually are one of the best sources of 
credit information. 

Once a contract is entered into and condi- 
tions change, the possibilities of renegotiat- 
ing the contract are small. 
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The best or better deals are sometimes 
hard to locate, requiring a large amount of 
time and effort. 

PRICING ARRANGEMENTS 


Farmers who wish to speculate on the 
price level—or have to, because of the lack 
of what they believe are fair forward-pur- 
chase offers—can usually enter into what is 
commonly referred to as a deferred pricing 
arrangement. In this, all terms except price 
are determined in advance. Such agree- 
ments always provide methods for setting or 
fixing the price at a later date. 

These agreements commonly specify two 
things: a base price and a differential for 
the farmer’s product as compared to the 
base price. The base price can be either the 
cash price for spot delivery of the commodi- 
ty at a specified location or a commodity ex- 
change quotation for a particular option 
month. 

The most common practice is for the 
buyer to give the farmer a stipulated price 
differential relative to the price for a given 
futures contract on any day between the 
date of the agreement and the date that 
trading in the selected futures contract 
stops. At a later date, when the farmer 
thinks the futures price is not likely to im- 
prove or go higher, he advises the buyer 
that he wishes to fix the price. When the 
price is fixed, the farmer then knows exact- 
ly what he will receive for his products. This 
procedure is referred to as selling “on call.” 

The advantages and disadvantages of sell- 
ing on call are essentially the same as sell- 
ing forward at a fixed price (as I discussed 
above), with the exception that the farmer 
still has a market risk until he fixes the 
price. 

DELAYED PRICING 


The practice whereby a farmer delivers 
and transfers title of his crop to a buyer, 
but delays setting the price, is known as de- 
layed pricing. 

ADVANTAGES 


In periods during the heavy harvest move- 
ment, especially in areas where there is lim- 
ited on-farm and country elevator-storage 
space, it is necessary to move grain and 
other crops to other locations, such as grain 
terminals, processors, and export points. If 
a farmer has taken no action to sell his crop 
by harvest time, this may be the best sale 
available to him. 

For a farmer seeking a sale in which he 
can continue to speculate on favorable 
changes in the basis and the general price 
level, this is a way he can accomplish his 
purpose. Normally, there is an improvement 
in the basis following the harvest period. 
However, there are storage charges that the 
farmer must pay the elevator. Also, the 
farmer should remember that the basis, as 
well as the market, could work against him. 

DISADVANTAGES 


Keeping in mind that title has passed 
from the farmer, his assurance of getting 
paid rests on securing a valid claim against 
the buyer and the financial strength of the 
buyer. Normally, default by the buyer 
would result in the farmer losing only the 
difference between the contract price and 
the current cash price. However, in delayed 
pricing arrangements, where the farmer 
gives up title to his crop without receiving 
payment, he might well lose the full value 
of the crop. Here, again, the banker can be a 
tremendous help in assisting him to assess 
his risks. 


VISUAL CLUES 


Technical analysis, or “charting,” involves 
plotting past prices, Charting has won a 
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large following of those who profess to see 
in the visual representation of price move- 
ment not only a record of past and present 
market conditions, but important clues to 
events which have yet to unfold. Because 
different traders may see different patterns 
in the same series of prices, technical analy- 
sis tends to be subjective. Whether it is 
useful or not for price forecasting is a 
matter of controversy. However, many be- 
lieve it is worth the time and effort to keep 
a chart; the exercise of updating it gives the 
producer a better “feel for the market.” 


FINDING FACTS 


Fundamental analysis is simply identify- 
ing factors affecting the supply and demand 
for a commodity and assessing their effects 
on price. Factors to be considered are plant- 
ings, production, stocks, weather, numbers 
of livestock raised or on feed, and general 
economic conditions. The following are 
some of the sources of information available 
to farmers for use in making their decisions 
on when to sell, how to sell, and how much 
to sell: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
state universities, brokerage firms, and com- 
modity exchanges. 

By far, the best of these sources is the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Much of 
the information contained in this article 
was obtained from it. 

The USDA published a wide range of re- 
ports useful to farmers in making produc- 
tion and pricing decisions. These reports fall 
into three major categories: crop and live- 
stock production reports, market news re- 
ports, and situation reports. Most reports 
are furnished without charge. 

The crop and livestock production reports 
provide information on planting, stocks, 
numbers of livestock on feed, livestock 
slaughter, and production. They are re- 
leased throughout the year on pre-sched- 
uled dates. Commodity traders follow these 
releases closely, and markets can often be 
observed to respond to information in the 
reports. Copies and a schedule of release 
dates may be ordered from: Crop Reporting 
Board, Economics and Statistics Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250. 


OTHER REPORTS 


USDA Market News collects and dissemi- 
nates current information on prices and re- 
lated statistics. For many commodities, 
price quotations are released to news media 
daily and published reports are mailed 
weekly from offices throughout the coun- 
try. Information about Market News reports 
may be obtained from: Information Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250, 

The USDA situation reports are published 
several times yearly to provide detailed dis- 
cussion and analysis of demand-and-supply 
conditions for agricultural commodities. 
Some of the various reports cover: dairy, 
wheat, agricultural finance, fertilizer, farm 
real estate, and supply-demand estimates. 
These reports may be ordered from: Eco- 
nomic Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

In seeking other sources of information, 
most states have extension specialists, locat- 
ed at state universities, who keep abreast of 
the current situation and outlook for com- 
modities of interest to their farmers. Some 
issue newsletters on a regular basis. As you 
might suspect, a large volume of informa- 
tion is available through local brokerage 
firms. Such information includes basic book- 
lets on futures markets, the fundamental 
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concepts of hedging, and details about the 
contracts for specific commodities. Most 
brokerage firms also distribute periodic 
commodity newsletters, which give the 
firm’s analysis of the market situation in 
each commodity. 

A close relationship between the banker 
and the farmer's broker is almost a necessi- 
ty. The broker, who is anxious to work 
closely with the lender, should follow the 
policies developed between the banker and 
his customer. 

KNOW THE BASICS 

Bankers and farmers are finding them- 
selves in the business of trading in tomor- 
rows, and the time to learn how is today. 
Lenders should take the lead in this endeav- 
or. No other group has the credibility and 
intimate knowledge of the farmer's manage- 
rial ability or of his financial capacity. 

Questions about commodity futures usual- 
ly have no textbook solutions. Because each 
situation is different, appropriate solutions 
begin with a fundamental, conceptual un- 
derstanding of how futures markets operate 
and how they can be used to both protect 
lenders and expand credit. Although this 
understanding in no way replaces the judg- 
ment factor of evaluating credit, it can en- 
hance it.e 


THE DANGEROUS COMMODITY 
IS OIL, NOT URANIUM 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD BOUQUARD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 2, 1981 
è Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker. In 
the wake of the Israeli bombing of the 
nuclear reactor in Iraq, response by 
U.S. media included focusing on sever- 


al frightening myths regarding nucle- 
ar energy and proliferation. I would 
like to share with my colleagues a 
speech presented to the American Col- 
lege of Nuclear Physicians on Septem- 


ber 18, 1981, by Mark P. Mills, in 
which he asserts that the need and 
“gluttonous appetite” for Eastern oil 
is the real cause for alarm. Mr. Mills, a 
physicist and director of the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Office of the Scientists and 
Engineers for Secure Energy, Inc. 
(SE,), proceeds to systemmatically 
dispel the myths highlighted by our 
media in their attempt to deal with a 
complex issue. 

We, as legislators, must realize that 
while nuclear energy is a dangerous 
commodity in the wrong hands, the 
real danger is the lessening of the 
Western world’s influence in oil-domi- 
nated international relationships. I 
hope you will take a few minutes to 
read the following comments that aid 
in understanding the political reality 
at hand. 

Can WE Live WITH NUCLEAR ENERGY? 
(By Mark P. Mills) 

In the maelstrom of verbiage following 
the Israeli bombing of the reactor in Iraq, a 
few essential facts have been buried and 
some dangerous myths reinforced. 

The dangerous commodity is oil, not ura- 
nium. It is because of the need for Iraqui oil 
that France agreed to sell the technology. It 
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is because of the Western World's glutton- 
ous appetite for oil that Iraq has the 
money. It is because of the importance of 
Eastern oil that one research reactor in Iraq 
is so frightening out of so many hundreds of 
similar research reactors around the world. 

It is because of oil that the entire Middle- 
East tinderbox and incidents like the Israeli 
bombing are treated with such delicacy. 
(Indeed, OPEC's response to the incident 
was by its own historical standards, a 
marvel of restraint.) 

It is fashionable, however, to look for 
scapegoats. Rather than looking to the 
reason for the fact that the United States is 
today two times more dependent on Arab 
members of OPEC thb“ a it was in 1973 (in 
spite of reductions } imports last year) we 
seek to blame the nuclear genie” for our 
problems in the } .ddle East by repetition of 
tired myths. 

The first myth is that there is a secret 
technological nuclear “formula.” For exam- 
ple, while addressing the Iraq incident and 
the broader issue of nuclear proliferation 
ABC News’ “Nightline” (June 9, 1981) clear- 
ly implied that the United States has let 
this nuclear “secret” out of the bag. Much 
of the blame was placed on the Eisenhower 
Administration’s “Atoms for Peace” pro- 
gram and the increasing use of commercial 
nuclear generating stations. 

Nuclear science was implicitly treated like 
the secret chemical] formula for “coke.” The 
fact is that the “secret” was announced to 
the world on July 16, 1945 when the U.S. ex- 
ploded the first atomic bomb. Once it is 
known that something can be done, others 
can discover how and do it themselves. This 
is the nature of knowledge. Knowledge, 
once it exists, cannot be wished away. 

And knowledge of nuclear forces is at once 
awesome and frightening. It is the first time 
in the history of civilization that man has 
tapped the ultimate forces of nature. Learn- 
ing to use nuclear energy for the benefit of 
mankind while restricting its abuses will un- 
doubtedly be a test of the maturity of 
modern society. 

If modern television is any indication of 
our maturity though, we have a lot of grow- 
ing up to do. ABC's “Nightline” attempted 
to deal with this esoteric and complex issue 
in predictable fashion: plenty of footage of 
mushroom clouds, bland assertions that any 
country building any kind of reactor is 
doing so to make material for bombs, and 
further that any college student can build a 
bomb in his basement. 

Thus the proliferation issue, hidden in a 
cloud of expert jargon, is confused by two 
prevalent myths. The first is that denying 
ourselves the use of commercial nuclear 
energy will somehow stop the international 
spread of nuclear knowledge and materials. 
The second is that international prolifera- 
tion and the terrorist ‘‘basement-bomb” sce- 
narios are one and the same. 

The term “nuclear proliferation” general- 
ly encompasses two distinct concerns: the 
first is the desire of a national or subna- 
tional group to make nuclear weapons. The 
other is that widespread use of commercial 
nuclear energy could make it easy for ter- 
rorists and any average college student to 
engage in basement-bomb construction. 

In public discussions, such as the “Night- 
line” segment, commercial uses for uranium 
are implicitly damned because of the mili- 
tary’s use for the same starting material. 
Too often it is assumed that the commercial 
nuclear industry is responsible for weapons 
proliferation. 

This thesis is no more accurate than as- 
suming that any chemical industry, whether 
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engaged in manufacturing nylons, medicines 
or piping, is tacitly engaged in stockpiling 
napalm. (Even though any competent chem- 
ist is capable of assembling devastating and 
virulent poisons.) 

However, the very word “nuclear” evokes 
fear in many people’s hearts. But this is no 
reason to conveniently gloss over critical, 
indeed fundamental, differences between 
different types of nuclear technologies. 

The existence of commercial nuclear sta- 
tions is essentially unrelated to the military 
complex with its specialized and dedicated 
nuclear facilities engaged in the production 
of nuclear weapons. Furthermore, the exist- 
ence of commercial nuclear-electric generat- 
ing stations in the United States cannot ac- 
celerate the ability of third world nations to 
make nuclear bombs. (In fact, one could 
well argue that if the U.S. used more nucle- 
ar and coal energy, and less oil, it could 
export more needed resources to the re- 
source-poor third world and keep our nucle- 
ar technology safely within our own bound- 
aries.) 

In any case, the technology is different. 
The Iraqi reactor was one-fiftieth the size of 
a nuclear electric generating station and 
cost a fraction of the amount. The design is 
totally different. And, the Iraqi reactor's 
fuel is virtually directly useable bomb-grade 
material. By contrast, commercial reactor 
fuel is as useful for making nuclear bombs 
as is “Coke” for making Molotov cocktails. 

The frightening lesson the Iraqis taught 
the world (as did the Indians in 1974) is that 
when a nation wants to build nuclear 
bombs, it doesn’t build large, expensive and 
complex electric generating stations, but 
small, research reactors. 

On the other hand, the Canadians have 
shown the world that even a nation with 
one of the world’s most sophisticated and 
well-developed commercial nuclear pro- 
grams does not inevitably produce nuclear 
weapons. 

A related issue, however, is the popular 
conviction that if suitable material is stolen, 
a terrorist in possession of a college stu- 
dent's project could make a basement-bomb. 
This immensely popular mythology was 
again reinforced by ABC's “Nightline” and 
also a recent issue of “Time”, According to 
the magazine: “Even U.S. college students, 
poring through declassified Government 
technical papers, have put together designs 
for rudimentory A-Bombs.” 

The fact that no terrorist, college educat- 
ed or otherwise, has constructed an atomic 
bomb is certainly not a consequence of hu- 
manitarian or philosophical aversions but 
the direct result of two factors. One, techni- 
cal fixes work in this arena. It is technically 
possible to make the appropriate material 
exceedingly difficult to steal, or once stolen, 
to prevent it from being useful. Secondly, 
the mythology of the ease with which so- 
phisticated or rudimentory atomic weapons 
can be constructed is just that, mythology, 
promulgated by technically simplistic popu- 
lar magazine articles and the occasional col- 
lege student. 

At the very least, this myth either over- 
looks or implicitly denigrates the skill and 
intelligence of the scientific community of 
India. It took a large team of highly trained 
specialists, with dedicated national atten- 
tion and funds, years before it succeeded in 
producing the “peaceful” atomic explosion 
in that country in 1974. 

Nonetheless, the notion that fabricating 
an A-bomb is a trivial exercise has become a 
popular myth, reinforced by Hollywood 
stereotypes and such “newsworthy” items as 
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a Princeton college student’s claim to have 
designed an A-bomb. A careful examination 
of this junior physics project reveals that it 
is not even an inept design for an atomic 
bomb with many crucial “ingredients” and 
considerations totally missed. 

Indeed, that college student's advisor on 
the project pointed out that questions relat- 
ing to the “workability” of the design 
simply didn't have any meaning. 

But what, for example, does Hans Bethe, 
Nobel laureate in physics and former 
member of the Manhattan Project, have to 
say on this topic? When directly confronted 
with this question: Suppose one had all the 
open literature on making a bomb including 
the student papers, and one had all the en- 
riched uranium or plutonium needed— 
where would one be in the construction of 
an atomic bomb? Dr. Bethe’s response: ‘‘No- 
where.” 

While such confidence from so august a 
scientist provides reassurance about base- 
ment-bomb bugaboos, it should not leave us 
complacent in the international prolifera- 
tion area. 

As frightening as the fact may be, we 
must face the reality that any nation with 
an industrial base, that truly wants to build 
a nuclear bomb can and will if it so desires, 
The knowledge exists. The cost is not great. 

In fact, a study by the Los Alamos Labora- 
tory in 1973 pointed out that with 10 years 
work any country could make 10 bombs for 
about $100 million (in 1972 dollars). 

Several years ago the International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies issued a report on 
“Nuclear Power and Weapons Proliferation” 
which stated: “In the final analysis, it would 
be illusory to think that nuclear weapons 
proliferation could be severely limited by 
imposing controls on the sale of nuclear 
power facilities. The fundamental problem 
remains: minimizing the motivation nations 
have to acquire nuclear weapons altogether. 
This involves issues far beyond the realm of 
nations’ interest and involvement in the de- 
velopment of nuclear power to generate 
electricity.” 

The Carter Administration, in seeking 
new wisdom on this old problem, created 
the two-year, 46-country study called the 
International Fuel Cycle Evaluation. It also 
concluded, in essence, that nuclear prolif- 
eration is a political not a technical prob- 


em. 

The ability to reduce or remove the desire 
for industrialized nations to make nuclear 
weapons must come from what Harvard 
physicist Richard Wilson has simply called 
“the carrot and stick approach.” 

The United States’ ability to influence 
other nations is directly related to the 
health of our economy, our ability to export 
commodities including energy and re- 
sources, and our political strength and sta- 
bility. 

“The carrot and the stick” are often one 
and the same thing. If the U.S. were to be a 
prime supplier of a key commodity—the 
“carrot” —the receiving nation would have a 
vested interest in accommodating gently 
worded requests. The implicit possibility of 
a damaging embargo functions as the stick. 
This is, in essence, the lesson well-learned 
by OPEC. 

The “carrot and stick” approach to any 
problem sounds simplistic especially in rela- 
tion to the complexity and vagueries of 
international politics. Nonetheless, this non- 
technological fix has been at the heart of 
successful solutions to political relation- 
ships for eons. 

Unfortuna: “ the international balances 
are all wrong these days. The Western 
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world is frustrated by conventional ap- 
proaches to the Middle East dilemma be- 
cause the Western world’s problem is not 
energy, but oil. With literally hundreds of 
research reactors all over the world, the im- 
portance of one more in Iraq is not the con- 
sequence of a secret nuclear “formula” sud- 
denly unveiled, but of oil-dominated inter- 
national relationships. 

While nuclear energy is a dangerous com- 
modity in the wrong hands, it is perhaps 
more dangerous to ignore the realities of 
the modern world. The knowledge exists. 
We are forced to deal with it rationally. 

Several decades ago the man who is often 
mistakenly blamed for starting it all, Albert 
Einstein, said: “The release of atomic 
energy has not created a new problem. It 
has merely made more urgent the necessity 
of solving an existing one.” @ 


A REGION OF INSECURITY 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 2, 1981 


è Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article in the September 
issue of Seapower magazine entitled, 
“A Region of Insecurity: U.S. Indiffer- 
ence, Soviet Buildup Create New Dan- 
gers in Asia.” The article, by David 
Fitzgerald and Michael Moodie, delin- 
eates in great detail the qualitative 
and quantitative buildup of Soviet 
Armed Forces in Asia—far exceeding 
the U.S.S.R.’s own defensive needs— 
and the U.S. willingness and ability to 
respond. 

While the Soviet ground and air 
buildup in the Far East continue at a 
pace, it is the growth of Soviet naval 
power which is of greatest concern. 
That power is characterized by two 
important trends; Fleet modernization 
and a growing emphasis on antisubma- 
rine warfare. About one-third of Mos- 
cow's submarine fleet now operates in 
the Pacific. In addition to ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, the Soviets have had 
since early 1979 the ASW carrier 
Minsk and its escorts in the area. In 
recent years, the new ships assigned to 
the Pacific Fleet have added some 
800,000 tons and brought its total 
number to over 750 vessels. 

For the United States to continue 
“the previous policy of benign neglect 
would be a serious mistake.” U.S. in- 
dustry depends on East Asia for large 
quantities of titanium, zirconium, 
rubber, tin, and tungsten. And the 
area contains some of the world’s most 
important sealanes carrying vital com- 
modities not only to the United States 
but also to our allies in the Far East. 
Japan, for example, imports 75 per- 
cent of her oil through the Malaccan, 
Lombok, and Sunda Straits and the 
dynamic economies of the Southeast 
Asian nations depend on these ave- 
nues to transport their trade. 

Clearly our national security in the 
Far East depends on our keeping our 
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seaplanes of commerce and communi- 
cation secure. We must maintain our 
maritime superiority for as Messrs. 
Fitzgerald and Moodie note, ‘‘there 
really is no viable alternative—to sup- 
port American interests across a wide 
range of geopolitical scenarios.” 

I found Messrs. Fitzgerald and Moo- 
die’s article thoughtful and provoca- 
tive. I would like to share it with my 
colleagues and ask that it be reprinted 
in the RECORD: 


A REGION or INSECURITY—U.S. INDIFFERENCE, 
Soviet BUILDUP CREATE NEw DANGERS IN 
ASIA 


(By David Fitzgerald and Michael Moodie) 


With the end of the Vietnam war, Ameri- 
can defense planners turned their eyes away 
from the restless Asian littoral of the Pacif- 
ic, Out of inclination, the Carter administra- 
tion initially gave almost exclusive priority 
to the defense of Western Europe. Out of 
necessity, it was forced to focus on the Per- 
sian Gulf. As a consequence, little attention 
has been given to Asian security. 

But to continue the previous policy of 
benign neglect would be a serious mistake. 

The United States ignores security mat- 
ters in East Asia at its own great risk. U.S. 
interests in the area are large, complex, and 
increasing. Some of the world’s most impor- 
tant sea lanes pass through the region, car- 
rying vital commodities not only to the 
United States but to key friends and allies 
such as Japan, the Philippines, and Austra- 
lia. The region also constitutes a large reser- 
voir of raw materials, most of which are in 
short supply in the industrial democracies. 
The United States itself imports large quan- 
tities of titanium, zirconium, rubber, tin, 
and tungsten from East Asia. 

The continued economic vitality of the 
area is a further U.S. concern. Economical- 
ly, the Pacific Basin is one of the most dy- 
namic regions of the world, reflecting a rate 
of annual economic growth well above the 
world average. Japan and the members of 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), moreover, are among America’s 
most important trading partners. Several of 
them also play a key regional role in the 
U.S. global security system, and would pro- 
vide facilities, forces, and funds for a joint 
defense effort to confront commonly per- 
ceived naval and military threats. 

Given those and other important Ameri- 
can interests in the Asian-Pacific region, the 
United States has no choice but to respond 
to the increasingly uneasy security situation 
in the area. Problems already developing at 
a rapid rate in East Asia would have a par- 
ticularly important impact on the U.S. Navy 
because they might well affect, adversely, 
the forces available to the Navy to carry out 
its missions elsewhere in the world. Noted 
Asian scholar Robert Scalapino, writing in 
Foreign Affairs, suggested the twin hall- 
marks of the Asian scene today are “fragili- 
ty and fluidity.” 

Two new geopolitical factors that threat- 
en to disrupt Asia’s fragile, fluid balance of 
power are the growth of Soviet naval and 
military forces in the area and increased do- 
mestic and regional political instability that 
could erupt into conflict at almost any time. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE BUILDUP 


The growth of Soviet armed strength in 
Asia far beyond the USSR’s own defense 
needs troubles many states in the area. In 
recent years Moscow has built up its forces 
in the Soviet Far East both quantitatively 
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and qualitatively. Since the deterioration of 
Sino-Soviet relations, which almost came to 
a head during the 1969 border tensions, the 
Soviet Union has stationed about 44 divi- 
sions in Asia, totaling between 300,000 and 
400,000 combat personnel. Included in that 
total are several armored divisions equipped 
with T-62 tanks and BM-21 rocket launch- 
ers. These forces are without question de- 
ployed against China. Because of the long- 
term buildup, more recent qualitative force 
improvements, such as the introduction of 
new tank units, have not generated exces- 
sive concern in most Asian capitals (other 
than Peking itself). 

What is more worrisome to U.S. friends in 
the area, especially the Japanese, is the par- 
allel Soviet buildup of forces in the Kurile 
Islands north of Japan. According to offi- 
cials of the Japanese Defense Agency 
quoted in the 10 January 1980 issue of Avia- 
tion Week and Space Technology, there is 
in the Kuriles a nucleus of 10,000 to 12,000 
men—a force which could easily be expand- 
ed to division size, and already equipped 
with MI-24 Hind D helicopters and heavy 
artillery. 

Soviet military exercises on the Kuriles 
within sight of Japan’s northernmost island 
of Hokkaido also have upset the Japanese. 
Such Soviet actions provide a handy defen- 
sive screen behind which Moscow could con- 
vert the Sea of Okhotsk and its approaches 
into a Soviet preserve. 

Moscow also has nearly 2,000 aircraft sta- 
tioned in the Far East. Included in the total 
are MiG-23, -25, and -27 fighters, a variety 
of transports, and TU-16 Badger, TU-95 
Bear, and Backfire bombers. 

While the Soviet ground and air buildup 
in the Far East is sobering, it is the growth 
of Soviet naval power in the region that 
generates the most intense concern. Accord- 
ing to Stuart Johnson and Joseph Yager of 
the Brookings Institution, two trends char- 
acterize recent Soviet developments in the 
Far East: fleet modernization and a growing 
emphasis on antisubmarine warfare (ASW). 
About one-third of Moscow's submarine 
force, including Delta 2 ballistic missile sub- 
marines in the Sea of Okhotsk, now oper- 
ates in the Pacific. Kresta-class cruisers and 
Krivak-class destroyers form the backbone 
of the surface fleet. The introduction of 
such first-line ships into the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet has of course greatly increased Mos- 
cow's capability to operate over longer 
ranges and for longer periods of time. 

The arrival of the ASW carrier Minsk and 
its escorts in early 1979 substantially en- 
hanced the already formidable capabilities 
of the Soviet Pacific Fleet. In all, the new 
ships assigned in recent years added 800,000 
tons to the fleet and brought its total 
number to over 750 vessels. The Minsk can 
carry 30 to 35 aircraft, depending on the 
specific mix of V/STOL (vertical/short 
takeoff and landing) fighters and helicop- 
ters carried. Another important addition to 
the fleet has been the modern LPD (am- 
phibious transport dock) Ivan Rogov, which 
gives the USSR an amphibious capability in 
the region for the first time. 

In addition to fighting ships, the USSR 
operates intelligence ships almost constant- 
ly in the waters around Japan, and Soviet 
intelligence and reconnaissance aircraft fre- 
quently skirt Japanese airspace. 

The threat generated by growing Soviet 
power in the Western Pacific is obvious. The 
Japanese are particularly concerned that 
the introduction of new amphibious capa- 
bilities heightens the danger that the Soviet 
Union will be able to launch a direct attack 
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against Japan. The Japanese newspaper 
Sankei reported a Japanese Defense Agency 
assessment: 

“If hovercraft are used it will be possible 
to land in Hokkaido within a little less than 
20 minutes [from Soviet-occupied Kuna- 
shiri]. It means that Japan has been put 
into the situation where a dagger has been 
thrust at its throat.” 

The Japanese recognize, of course, that 
such Soviet action is most unlikely except in 
the context of a general breakdown of East- 
West relations. 


A POTENTIAL FOR BLOCKADE 


However, Japan shares a broader concern 
with all U.S. friends and allies in the 
region—namely, that the Soviet fleet now 
has developed to the point where it could 
dominate the Pacific sea lanes. Japan im- 
ports 75% of it oil from the Middle East. 
That oil must pass though the Malaccan, 
Lombok, and Sunda Straits, to say nothing 
of the constricted sea lanes around Japan 
itself, to get to Japan. The dynamic econo- 
mies of the ASEAN states depend on sea- 
borne trade traversing those same sea lanes. 

There is now a real fear, therefore, that 
the Soviet Union could blockade those sea 
lanes. That fear is not diminished by re- 
ports which have circulated that Moscow 
has stationed submarines, armed with cruise 
missiles, in the vicinity of the Straits of Ma- 
lacca where they would be in position to 
sink allied shipping in the event of hostil- 
ities. 

The Soviet threat to the sea lanes of the 
Western Pacific has been exacerbated by a 
further development favorable to Moscow: 
Soviet access to Vietnam’s naval base at 
Cam Ranh Bay. The importance of the base 
would be difficult to overestimate. First, it is 
close to the Straits of Malacca, Lombok, and 
Sunda. Second, its use brings Soviet military 
forces closer to the largest U.S. naval facili- 
ty in the region, at Subic Bay in the Philip- 
pines. Third, it provides a convenient base 
for both ship and aircraft surveillance ac- 
tivities. Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, access to Cam Ranh Bay greatly in- 
creases the mobility of the Soviet Pacific 
fleet, at the same time it extends its reach. 
Perhaps the fleet’s most serious disadvan- 
tage is the geographic difficulty it faces in 
operating out of its bases in Soviet Asia at 
Vladivostok and on the Kamchatka Penin- 
sula. With the exception of Petropavlosk, 
the Soviet ports are icebound several 
months each year. To reach the high seas, 
vessels operating from those ports must 
transit the choke points of Japan’s Soya, 
Tsugaru, and Tsushima Straits. Moreover, 
Vladivostok is far distant from the most 
probable centers of Soviet naval activity in 
the Indian Ocean and South Pacific. Cam 
Ranh Bay, 1,000 miles south of Vladivostok, 
alleviates most of these shortcomings. 

The potential threat inherent in growing 
Soviet power in Pacific Asia is not only mili- 
tary; there is a political dimension as well. 
In crises short of actual conflict, Soviet 
threats to shipping in the area could, if the 
Kremlin so decided, raise the cost of trade 
by driving up insurance rates or forcing 
merchant ships to take safer routes (south 
around Australia, for example) that are 
longer, more time consuming, and thus 
more costly. The Soviets thus could apply 
very heavy pressure on regional economies. 

More important, the perception among 
Asian leaders of unchecked Soviet power in 
the region could make those decisionmakers 
more accommodating to Moscow's policies. 
Any such development would be particular- 
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ly disturbing if the need to accommodate 
were strongly felt in Peking and/or Tokyo. 


THREATS TO REGIONAL PEACE 


The second major threat to U.S. interests 
in the Pacific Basin is the increasing region- 
al instability flowing from historical region- 
al rivalries, more recent domestic discon- 
tent, or lagging economic performance. The 
instability problem is most acute in South- 
east Asia, although the still unsettled state 
of affairs on the Korean peninsula also 
could lead to a conflict situation. In South 
Korea domestic political difficulties pose an 
ominous threat; instability could well be the 
pretext for renewed aggression from the 
north. 

Widespread conflict in Southeast Asia also 
could jeopardize the economic advances 
made by many of the region’s non-Commu- 
nist states. The biggest immediate problem 
is Vietnam, whose aggressiveness disturbs 
all states in the region. The threat of fur- 
ther fighting in Indochina remains high, al- 
though the level of tension in the area di- 
minished somewhat during the past year. 
Conflict nevertheless continues in Cambo- 
dia, Thailand faces steady pressures against 
its border, and Mainland China remains un- 
happy with the present stalemate. Given 
such tension and turmoil, prospects for sta- 
bility are not high. 

Regional stability could be further upset 
by domestic upheaval in, and/or internal 
challenges to, some Southeast directly in- 
volving the Soviet Union or not, the U.S. 
Navy’s tasks would be: first, when and if ap- 
propriate, to exert political pressure, 
through asserting a naval presence in the 
area of crisis, for favorable resolution of the 
problem; and second, to offset any similar 
moves the Soviet Union might make with its 
own Pacific Fleet. (One example: the U.S. 
Navy might be dispatched to the choke- 
points around Indonesia to prevent the 
Soviet Union from exerting uncontested 
pressure by threatening to close the straits.) 

In their excellent Brookings study, Force 
Without War, Barry Blechman and Stephen 
S. Kaplan identify the difficulties always 
facing decisionmakers who use naval power 
as an instrument of political influence. The 
omnipresent problems cited are made even 
more difficult today with the growth of the 
Soviet navy, which now, for the first time, 
poses a global obstacle to the unhampered 
use of American naval forces, Moreover, the 
increasing sophistication of the non-aligned 
states in Asia, and throughout the Third 
World, about the use of naval power as a po- 
litical instrument, as well as the buildup of 
regional navies, may make them less suscep- 
tible in any case to friendly U.S. naval pres- 
sure. (Soviet naval pressure, less friendly, 
might for that reason be more successful.) 


MUSCULAR PRESENCE 


The peacetime role of the U.S. Navy in 
the Pacific is, simply, to promote stability 
and provide to America’s friends and allies 
an overt, and muscular, symbol of the U.S. 
commitment to regional progress and devel- 
opment. The impact of the U.S. naval pres- 
ence in the Western Pacific thus is as much 
psychological as it is political or military—as 
was well demonstrated by the consternation 
exhibited by U.S. friends in the region 
when, as mentioned earlier, the United 
States denuded the Seventh Fleet in order 
to send vessels to the Indian Ocean after 
the fall of the Shah of Iran and seizure of 
the American embassy in Tehran. An earlier 
example is the uproar that occurred after 
the U.S. “swing strategy”—calling for the 
shift of naval/military assets from the Pa- 
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cific to the Atlantic in event of conflict with 
the Soviet Union—was publicized. 

The Navy is not, of course, the only policy 
instrument on which American decision- 
makers must rely in peacetime to promote 
regional stability in Pacific Asia. In fact, it 
is not, and should not be considered, the pri- 
mary instrument. Rather, naval forces play 
a supporting role to political, economic, and 
diplomatic policies. Symbols of strength 
which certainly no hostile nation can safely 
ignore, they nevertheless should be used 
sparingly. 

THE SUBIC IMPERATIVE 


Obviously, whether during peacetime, in a 
crisis situation, or in time of war, the suc- 
cessful exploitation of naval forces in the 
Western Pacific depends in large part on 
those forces being on the scene—particular- 
ly since the sprawling geography of the 
area, as well as present military trends, de- 
mands immediate response if naval forces, 
or any other, are to be effective. That re- 
sponse can be timely only if naval forces are 
positioned in strength in the region on a 
continuing basis. And the factors determin- 
ing a continuing presence are the number of 
ships in the fleet and the availability of sup- 
port facilities. 

For that reason alone, continued U.S. 
access to the Subic Bay naval base is ex- 
tremely important. Were the U.S. Navy 
forced to leave the Philippines, it might be 
impossible to find adequate and/or early al- 
ternatives that would allow the Navy to re- 
spond as quickly to contingencies through- 
out the region. The Marianas have been 
suggested as one option, but they can only 
be considered a fall-back position, and 
would greatly increase the distance the fleet 
would be from probable areas of conflict 
and, therefore, lessen the time the U.S. 
Navy would have available to respond in 
times of crisis. 

How the United States balances its need 
for continued access to Subic Bay with 
other foreign policy goals in the Philippines 
will thus be an extremely difficult policy 
problem for the Reagan administration to 
resolve. 

The Subic facilities will be useless, of 
course, unless the Navy has the ships it 
needs to carry out all of its worldwide re- 
sponsibilities. But, as mentioned earlier, the 
continuing deployment in the Indian Ocean 
demonstrates how over-extended the U.S. 
Navy is at present. It is therefore difficult 
to conceive how American naval forces 
could, in the foreseeable future, respond ef- 
fectively to simultaneous crises in the 
Indian Ocean and Pacific Asia. Thus, even 
in peacetime, the dispatch of forces to other 
areas has diluted the symbolic, supportive 
role the Navy plays in the Western Pacific. 


HOW MUCH HELP FROM JAPAN? 


The United States does not have to do the 
job alone, however. U.S. allies in the region 
can and must do more. Japan, in particular, 
can play a greater role in bolstering security 
in the Pacific. 

Japan has, in fact, if somewhat belatedly, 
recognized the need to pay greater attention 
to military issues. At the end of December 
1980 Tokyo announced it would increase its 
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1981 defense budget by 7.6%. While that in- 
crease is not as much as American officials 
want, it does represent a greater increase 
than was provided in the previous year’s 
budget. Moreover, the summary of Japan's 
most recent White Paper on Defense dem- 
onstrates a new Japanese perspective, stat- 
ing that “the White Paper is designed to in- 
clude a description based upon the recogni- 
tion that Japan must now consider her de- 
fense from a global perspective. ... Because 
it was realized to be very important to grasp 
the situation in global scope, special chap- 
ters on military environments in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia are included .. . for 
the first time this year.” 

There are, in naval terms, several tasks on 
which Japan could concentrate without vio- 
lating its constitutional requirement to de- 
velop only defensive capabilities. If, for ex- 
ample, Japan would improve its maritime 
reconnaissance, build up its ASW capabili- 
ties, and take over the air defense of Japan 
itself, the end result would be a strengthen- 
ing of U.S. forces in the region. Suffice it to 
say that the Japanese recognize these possi- 
bilities and are looking at a number of ways 
to improve their self-defense capacity in the 
areas stipulated. 

Nevertheless, the question remains: Will 
Japan become more active in furthering the 
security of Pacific Asia? The answer de- 
pends to some extent on Japan’s future rela- 
tionship with the United States. At present, 
unfortunately—but understandably—the 
Japanese appear to retain a nagging fear, in 
the wake of the American debacle in Viet- 
nam, that the United States has little inter- 
est in Pacific security. That does not mean, 
however, that Japan itself will step in to 
play a more assertive role in maintaining 
peace in the region. On the contrary, it may 
make Tokyo more accommodating to preva- 
lent security trends in the region. It is more 
likely that Japan will shoulder a greater de- 
fense burden if it is convinced it is doing so 
as a partner of the United States. 


IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS 


Australia is another American ally in the 
region likely to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the years ahead. Australian 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser has stated 
that ‘Australia [has] an interest in seeing 
that Soviet power in the Pacific and South- 
east Asia is balanced by the power of other 
major states or by appropriate regional ar- 
rangements.” That interest stems, of course, 
from Australia’s strategic location, its vast 
resources and growing economy, and its own 
longtime commitment to democratic ideals. 

Moreover, although Australian leaders 
recognize that their country will never be 
able to handle regional security threats on 
its own, they are planning major improve- 
ments in Australia’s defense capabilities. 
Said improvements include: higher manpow- 
er expenditures; the selection of a new 
combat aircraft (either the F-16 or F-18); 
and modernization of facilities in the coun- 
try’s northern and western regions. 

In addition, the Australian navy is under- 
taking the largest peacetime shipbuilding 
and base modernization program in the 
country’s history. Moreover, Australia some 
time ago offered the United States the op- 
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portunity to develop a naval facility at 
Cockburn Sound on its west coast, and ap- 
proved U.S. use of communication facilities 
at the North-West Cape. 


Japan and Australia are only two of the 
Pacific Asian states improving their defense 
capabilities. Others are following suit. Indo- 
nesia, for example, is building up its navy 
through the acquisition of corvettes, fast 
attack craft, and submarines, and is also up- 
grading its air force and overhauling and re- 
outfitting existing army equipment. 


Like Indonesia, Thailand is a member of 
ASEAN and could play an important role in 
maintaining regional security—as it prob- 
ably should; Thailand is the country most 
immediately threatened by Vietnam’s ag- 
gression and must also cope with the trage- 
dy of the ever-swelling numbers of Vietnam 
refugees. Guerrilla activities in some sec- 
tions of Thailand compound the difficulties 
facing Thai leaders. 


Thailand's major priority is, and necessar- 
ily must be, dealing with the country's 
short-term problems. Over the longer term, 
however, Thailand could become a key 
player in regional affairs. Politically, it has 
participated with its ASEAN partners in co- 
ordinating successful diplomatic campaigns 
against Vietnam and marshaling interna- 
tional support for the ASEAN cause. As a 
member of ASEAN. Thailand is also linked 
to some of the region’s most vibrant econo- 
mies. Like Australia, its strategic location 
makes it a natural link between the Indian 
and Pacific basins—the same location gives 
it the potential for being the site of facili- 
ties that might offset Soviet access to Cam 
Ranh Bay. 


But to be an effective regional actor Thai- 
land must improve its military capabilities. 
Bangkok hopes to continue bolstering its 
forces with additional procurement of 
highly versatile aircraft as well as fast 
attack missile patrol boats. That will help, 
of course. But unless the United States in- 
creases its own capability for assisting Thai 
and other indigenous forces, it must face 
the consequences of inadequately protecting 
American interests. 


That may be the most important fact of 
geopolitical life in the region for U.S. deci- 
sionmakers to learn. Because, like it or not, 
none of the efforts of the other nations in 
the area can be truly effective without the 
continued presence of the United States in 
Asia, Only a major power can offset the ad- 
verse trends of recent years. The United 
States does not have to, and should not, 
work alone. It should, rather, ensure that 
its own efforts contribute to the develop- 
ment of a regional capability among friends 
and allies that will allow them to withstand 
pressures from potential adversaries. 


The United States is a necessary but not 
all-sufficient component of the regional se- 
curity system, informal as it may be. The 
U.S. Navy is a vital part of the American 
contribution to that system which, if it is to 
be effective and if U.S. goals in the area are 
to be achieved, must be given greater atten- 
tion as a powerful and flexible policy instru- 
ment in the Pacific Asian region.e 
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SENATE— Monday, October 5, 1981 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, September 9, 1981) 


The Senate met at 11 am., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. THURMOND). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Robert S. Strain, asso- 
ciate in the Prayer Breakfast Fellowship, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Good morning. 

Let us pray. 

Blessing and honor and glory and 
power be to our God. May His name be 
reverenced among the nations—His 
awesome power respected by all peo- 
ple—His sure justice regarded in every 
place. 

Praise to You, Almighty and Everlast- 
ing God. 

You beautifully schedule the seasons; 

You mysteriously govern all circum- 
stances; 

You sovereignly order our lives; 

Yet You have given us willpower to 
be your partners in providence. 

Let all the people praise the living 
God. 

Your Holy Spirit has breathed a free- 
dom into the people of this Nation. As 
stewards of that sacred trust, we assem- 
ble again today, acknowledging our per- 
sonal inadequacy and our great need 
of godliness. Forgive us, Lord, and rescue 
us from sin which so besets us. 

May we ask of You, a merciful and 
fatherlike God, that we might hear Your 
counsel today, in order to maintain dis- 
cretion and preserve knowledge; that 
the resourcefulness of all citizens might 
come together for the common good; and 
that in today’s deliberations we shall 
work with the awareness that all our 
ways are in the full view of the Lord. 

We remember that Jesus Christ the 
Lord has taught that we should— 

Love our enemies and pray for those 
who persecute us—Matthew 5:44. 

So we proceed accordingly, in His 
name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of the Senate be ap- 
proved to date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I under- 

stand there is a possibility, at least, that 


we shall be able to succeed in the effort 
to consider the telecommunications bill 
around noon. ‘lhere is no agreement to 
that effect, but Iam advised there is that 
possibility. While that possibility is being 
explored, I think it will be a good time 
to arrange for morning business. So I 
should like to put this unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, after the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business to extend not 
later than 12 noon, in which Senators 
may spéak for not more than 10 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
requirement for my remaining time 
under the standing order. I am prepared 
to yield it to any Senator or yield it to 
the minority leader if he wishes addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. I shall accept his offer. I may not 
need time. but I appreciate the offer and 
I accept it. 


Mr. BAKER. I thank the minority 
leader. 


Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the control of the minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM). The minority leader is 
recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 


THE REAGAN DEFENSE DECISIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Presi- 
dent, the long-awaited package of de- 
cisions announced this past Friday on 
America’s strategic weapons systems 
raises important and troubling questions. 

It has been made abundantly clear by 
the present administration over the last 
9 months that our defenses are inade- 
quate. Indeed, all during the election 
campaign, prior to the inauguration of 
the President and the advent of this new 
administration, we heard the same re- 
frain: “Our defenses are inadequate.” 
There has been a constant stream of 
rhetoric suggesting that our strategic 
posture is dangerously weak. In particu- 
lar, the administration has emphasized 
that there is a dangerous and growing 
strategic arms imbalance with the So- 
viet Union which must be repaired 
ouickly and with large new investments 
of funds. 


For example, Secretary Weinberger, 
in his defense budget presentations last 
March, stated that: 

One of the most disturbing developments 
we confront is the continuing deterioration 
of the balance in intercontinental nuclear 
arms. We must make large investments in 
this area to deter the ultimate catastrophe. 
It is unacceptable to find ourselves today 
facing the prospect of Soviet strategic su- 
periority and to watch the Soviet Union 
mass-producing both land-based missiles 
and a manned bomber fleet. 


Arms control negotiations, it was said, 
had only the effect of restraining our 
own strategic arms programs while the 
Soviet Union continued to build a power- 
ful missile arsenal. This Soviet missile 
force will soon apparently be able to 
overwhelm our land-based missile force 
in a first strike. 

Such a frightening prospect, Secretary 
Weinberger stated, required immediate 
action. He said: 

We must begin now. We no longer have 
the luxury of a leisurely period in which to 
correct years of neglect. We no longer have 
that comfortable reassuring abundance of. 
economic, political, and military power, 
which permitted us to withstand and over- 


come error in earlier periods. The margin for 
error is gone. 


Madam President, the decisions an- 
nounced by the President this past Fri- 
day do not, unfortunately, reassure me 
that our strategic posture is being put on 
a firm footing. They do not reassure me 
that the margin of error is being erased. 

The decisions to put an initial force of 
35 MX missiles in Titan silos in the mid- 
1980’s and to begin producing the B-1 
bomber raise more questions than they 
answer. 

We have heard much during the cam- 
paign and subsequent thereto concerning 
the so-called window of vulnerability. 
Will the window of vulnerability to So- 
viet missile attack be closed shut by this 
administration's decision? Will putting 
these new, more powerful, more accurate 
missiles into vulnerable silos make it ap- 
pear that America would consider a 
strategic first strike against the Soviet 
Union? Is that decision calculated to 
stabilize the balance of strategic power, 
or will it have the effect of destabilizing 
that precarious equation? 

Will it make the most accurate of our 
missiles vulnerable to immediate de- 
struction as a result of a preemptive 
Soviet strike? Will it require us to form- 
ulate a “launch on warning” strategy 
which shortens the time frame available 
to correct mistakes? 

How realistic is the proposition that 
new research and development is needed 
on the “big bird” basing mode? It was 
my impression that this ontion had been 
examined rather thoroughly and rejected 
more than once before. How realistic is 
doing 3 more years of research on the 
“deep underground basing” mode? Is 
this a credible proposition, or simply a 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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way, as Joseph Kraft put it yesterday, 
of “throwing our hand in” on the at- 
tempt to protect our land-based missiles 
from Soviet attack? 

Earlier this year, the administration 
appointed a high-level commission, the 
Townes Commission, to examine the 
strategic options. What were the results 
of that Commission’s work? Where is 
the report? 

The bomber decision is also very trou- 
bling to me. It is generally agreed that 
the B-1 bomber will not be able to per- 
form its primary mission, which is the 
penetration of Soviet air space by the end 
of this decade. Why do I emphasize “So- 
viet” air space? Because it is obvious to 
everyone that that is our strongest, most 
dangerous, most likely adversary in any 
war, be it conventional or otherwise, or 
any nuclear war, which we hope and be- 
lieve sane men and women would never 
engage in. 

Since our B-52 force will retain that 
penetration capability nearly as long as 
the B-1, I am at a loss to understand 
what this $200-million-per-copy aircraft 
is really going to buy us. 

Why are we not proceeding with an 
all-out acceleration of the Stealth air- 
craft, an aircraft which will be able to 
perform that primary mission through 
the end of this century? 

We have known for a long time that 
a very high-stakes money game was 
going on relating to the administration’s 
bomber decision. We saw leak after leak 
emanating from the Pentagon with 
reference to highly classified information 
on Stealth technology. There was a great 
debate and tug of war within our defense 
community as to whether we should go 
all out for the Stealth or, instead, simply 
continue Stealth research while we pro- 
duced the B-1. The administration, ap- 
parently, has chosen the latter approach. 

We read of a campaign that was being 
conducted by the Air Force top com- 
mand, a campaign on the Hill, to con- 
vince Congress to accept their approach 
on this question. But we did not hear the 
B-1 argument from the highly respected 
commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand General Ellis. General Ellis sought 
to have us go all out for the Stealth 
bomber. Instead, we have opted for the 
used-car technique. We will sink many 
billions of dollars in this B-1 used car— 
a used car because it will not pass the 
test of penetration of Soviet air defenses 
by the late 1980’s. It will be obsolete for 
that purpose. 

In order to buy the B-1, will we have 
to phase out our B-52's earlier? Will we, 
therefore, reduce our cruise missile pro- 
gram? How many aircraft will be re- 
tired? How will that reduce our cruise 
missile force? 

Can we be sure that the B-1 program 
will not delay the Stealth program? Can 
we be sure that our production base 
will be able to handle two aircraft? Can 
we be sure that cost overruns, the de- 
velopment of a lobby composed of con- 
tractors and political interests, will not 
develop around the B-1 program and 
keep it alive longer than it is now pro- 
jected for? 

Madam President, there are certainly 
Many valuable and worthy aspects of 
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the announcements made by the Presi- 
dent on our strategic programs. The up- 
grading of our command and control 
capabilities, the commitment to the new 
D-5 submarine-launched missile, and 
the commitment to the MX missile pro- 
duction itself are to be commended. But 
on the key systems, I fear, we are em- 
barking on a path of buying outmoded 
equipment, sinking billions upon billions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money in an 
outmoded aircraft that will cost, I un- 
derstand, between $200 million and $250 
million per plane. At the same time, we 
are forgoing opportunities to upgrade 
our arsenal with the most sophisticated 
weaponry. 

We are not addressing in a credible 
fashion America’s “window of vulner- 
ability.” To delay the MX basing mode 
decision until 1984 is simply to delay 
repairing the strategic imbalance for 
too long. It is deferring what is ad- 
mittedly a hard series of choices in- 
definitely. 

The MX proposal that has now come 
from the administration is a decision 
to delay a decision on a basing mode 
for the MX for at least 3 years. 

It is also somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why the administration has de- 
cided to invest in new air defense sys- 
tems, particularly in ringing the coun- 
try with AWACS aircraft, while it 
neglects to upgrade our defenses against 
missile attack. Do we really expect the 
Soviet Union to attack us with their 
bomber force? Is it not far more likely 
that, if an attack comes, it will be by 
intercontinental ballistic missiles? And 
so if we are trying to save money wher- 
ever we can, what is the logic of using 
an aircraft for a strategic defense role 
which is primarily adaptable for re- 
gional defense needs, in areas like Eu- 
rope and the Middle East? 

Last, Madam President, there is no in- 
dicat'on of what the components of this 
program will cost. Clearly there will be 
large savings resulting from the basing 
mode delay. But we do not have the 
necessary details. 

But in any event, these will be but 
temporary savings, and at what cost to 
our ultimate security? 

I am pleased that the Armed Services 
Committee has decided to take a com- 
prehensive and fresh look at the deci- 
sions and their long-term implications. 

In that regard, I must say that I was 
shocked to hear that the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee had not 
been consulted by the administration in 
advance of its decisions announced on 
Friday. 

The committee will give serious atten- 
tion to these matters, I am sure. The 
Senate will give serious attention to 
them. I intend to give serious attention 
to them. 

The American people expect us to in- 
sure that the future security of the Na- 
tion is being attended to properly and 
that the basic security decisions of their 
Government are not grounded so much 
on political considerations as on the real 
and raw hard factors involving tech- 
nology that can only assure us of the se- 
curity that this Nation deserves. 
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Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) such time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the minor- 
ity leader. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AS 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
on many occasions I have spoken about 
the Genocide Convention and urged its 
ratification by the United States, Its 
moral basis is clearly beyond dispute. 
But critics have questioned its practical 
value as international law. 

These critics disparage the role inter- 
national law plays in the world order 
and in our moral behavior. Neverthe- 
less, for all its infirmities, international 
law has been helpful in thwarting many 
of the destructive forces that have 
plagued mankind. 

But no international law can be effec- 
tive if it is not actively supported by the 
major world powers such as the United 
States of America. By our indifference to 
the Genocide Convention we open our- 
selves to accusations by our enemies of 
tacitly encouraging potential violators. 

The most infamous example of geno- 
cide was Nazi Germany's program of 
mass murder during World War II. The 
Third Reich’s presumption that these 
hideous crimes could be pursued with 
impunity was no doubt encouraged by 
the timid reactions of France and Eng- 
land to Germany’s repeated violations 
of international law in the Third Reich’s 
early years. 

Madam President, it is contrary to 
every tenet of the American Republic 
that we do not recognize genocide as an 
international crime. If genocide is not 
recognized by us as internationally repre- 
hensible, what offense to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” can we as 
a nation object to persuasively in the 
opinion of mankind? 


In a world that turns to the United 
States for moral and ethical leadership, 
it is embarrassing that we have not rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention. It is time 
for us to reflect in international law 
what we vowed in the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Only the whole world united behind 
the Genocide Convention can hope to 
discourage potential violators. There- 
fore, I urge my colleagues to join me in 
adding the United States to the roster of 
nations—every developed, every major 
nation in the world, 85 nations, have al- 
ready ratified this convention to outlaw 
the planned, premeditated murder of an 
entire ethnic group—so we may at last 
take our proper place on this issue. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 

(The remarks of Mr. HAYAKAWA at this 
point concerning the submission of a 
resolution are printed later in today’s 
Recorp under Resolution Submitted.) 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Madam Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuareE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


WALTER J. STEWART: A DEDICATED 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in commending Walter J. Stewart, 
who has served the public with distinc- 
tion for three decades. Walter “Joe” 
Stewart has compiled a solid record of 
dedicated public service in his 30 years 
with the U.S. Senate. By his own ability 
and enterprise, he rose from the posi- 
tion of Senate page to high positions 
serving Senate Democrats under the 
leadership of Senator ROBERT C. BYRD. 


Joe Stewart has worked closely with 
Senator Byrn during the last 10 years. In 
1971, he left the professional staff of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations to 
become legislative assistant to Senator 
Byrp, which position he filled diligently 
for 6 years. 


He became assistant to the majority 
leader for floor operations in 1977; 2 
years later, Majority Leader Byrp nomi- 
nated him as Secretary for the Majority 
of the Senate. Joe was elected, and served 
the Senate Democrats with distinction 
until January 1981, when he was elected 
Secretary for the Minority. 

Joe Stewart has served the Senate 
Democrats long and well. That service is 
appreciated not only by his Democratic 
friends but also by our colleagues across 
the aisle. He has consistently conducted 
himself in a fair, evenhanded, profes- 
sional manner. He is well respected and 
well liked. 

Mr. President, I suppose Joe Stewart's 
high standing on Capitol Hill is partly 
the result of how he came to h‘gh respon- 
sibility here. Slowly and diligently, he 
worked his way up, mastering the fine 
points of the legislative process over the 
years. At each step in his career, he 
showed the ability to excell. 

He was president of the class of 1953 
at the Capitol Page School. Shortly after 
joining the staff of the Democratic 
Cloakroom, he was made supervisor of 
the Cloakroom staff. By 1955, he was an 
assistant to the Secretary of the Major- 
ity. All the while, he was attending col- 
lege and then law school at night. He 
finally received his LL.B. from American 
University Law School in 1963, the same 
year that Senator ROBERT C. BYRD re- 
ceived his law degree. 

Mr. President, Walter “Joe” Stewart 
worked his way up, earning positions of 
high public responsibility. His profes- 
sional and personal qualities have won 
our profound appreciation. Now, as he 
undertakes new challenges in private in- 
dustry, I wish Joe Stewart well and thank 
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him for a long succession of jobs well 
done. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHAFEE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 


THE RETIREMENT OF JOE 
STEWART 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my voice to those of my col- 
leagues in expressing regret at the re- 
tirement of Joe Stewart from active 
service in the Senate. 


While I am, of course, delighted that 
he will remain in Washington, I will miss 
his capable assistance here in the Senate. 
For 30 years, from service as a page to 
the highest staff positions of the Senate, 
Joe Stewart has proven himself to be an 
extremely capab!e individual, and a man 
of intergrity. His knowledge and hard 
work have been invaluable in allowing 
us to perform the duties required of us. 
We will miss his judgment and ability. 


JOE STEWART WILL BE MISSED 


Mr. LAXALT. Mr. President, Joe 
Stewart's 30 years of service in the Sen- 
ate will be greatly missed. He has been 
a tremendous asset to both Republican 
and Democratic Senators. It was a pleas- 
ure to work with a man who labored 
so diligently on Senatorial matters. In- 
deed, the Nation will miss his services. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE STEWART 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank Joe 
Stewart for his many years of service to 
the U.S. Senate. 


Joe has been here for 30 years, almost 
as long as I have. And, in those years I 
have witnessed firsthand each step of 
his career. 

From Senate Page to Secretary of the 
Minority, Joe’s record has always been 
one of excellence and competency. 

I have no doubt that he will have con- 
tinued success in his new position within 
the private sector. 

All of us who have known and worked 
with Joe will miss him. 


JOE STEWART RETIRES FROM THE 
SENATE 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I want to 
join with other Senators in marking 
with praise and admiration the retire- 
ment of Joe Stewart from the Senate. Joe 
was a true “Senate” man. He literally 
grew up in the U.S. Capitol and he was 
schooled in the ways of the Hill as few 
men are. I take special pride in the fact 
that Joe is a Floridian and was brought 
to Washington by my predecessor Sena- 
tor Spessard Holland, who appointed Joe 
a page in 1951. 

Joe exemplified the qualities of intelli- 
gence, professionalism, and drive that all 
Senators value in a staff member. Beyond 
that Joe brought a spirit of cooperation 
and comity to his position that is so es- 
sential to the legislative process. For 
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Senators and staff alike, Joe was often 
the vital link, the man who knew what 
was going on and why. I know I speak for 
many Senators when I point out that 
Joo’s summary of legislation and the 
surrounding debate was usually the anal- 
ysis that was right on target. 

Joe's service to the Senate has involved 
a number of significant positions. In 1953, 
Joe joined the staff of the Democratic 
Cloakroom and soon thereafter became 
supervisor. He subsequently served as As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Majority, 
professional staff member on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and Legislative 
Assistant to Senator ROBERT C. BYRD. All 
Joo’s many talents and abilities came 
into play in 1977 when he became Assist- 
ant to the Majority for Floor Operations 
and later served as Secretary for the 
Majority. This adds up to 30 years of 
service to the Senate and the country. It 
is a distinguished record in which Joe 
can take great pride. 

Mr. President, I want to wish Joe every 
good fortune in his new career in the 
private sector. The Senate will miss him, 
I will miss him. 


A TRIBUTE TO WALTER J. STEWART 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I would like 
to add my tribute and farewell to an 
esteemed servant of the Senate, Walter 
J. Stewart. Joe has dedicated more than 
half of his life to the Senate and his 
length of service to this body alone 
marks him for high praise and com- 
mendation. 

In 1951, “Joe” Stewart began his serv- 
ice as a page sponsored by the late Sena- 
tor from Florida, Spessard Holland. He 
graduated from the Capitol Page School 
as president of his class 3 years later. 
While attending undergraduate and law 
schools at night, he worked for the Sen- 
ate full time as director of the Demo- 
cratic Cloakroom and administrative as- 
sistant to the Secretary for the Majority. 
Upon his graduation from American 
University Law School and acceptance 
to the D.C. Bar, he became a permanent 
professional staff member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

In 1971, my distinguished colleague 
from West Virginia, ROBERT C. BYRD, ap- 
pointed Joe Stewart his legislative as- 
sistant. When the Senator became ma- 
jority leader in 1977, Joe Stewart be- 
came the Assistant to the Majority 
Leader for Floor Operations. After al- 
most 30 years in the Senate, Joe was 
made Secretary for the Majority in 1979 
and in 1981 Secretary to the Minority. 

This exemplary record of devotion to 
this august body deserves not only the 
highest praise and commendation, but 
a debt of gratitude impossible to repay. 

I, personally, on more than one occa- 
sion, have looked to Joe for his able as- 
sistance on the floor of this Chamber. 

His dedication, energy and skill will be 
keenly missed by all of us. I know all of 
my colleagues wish him our best in all of 
his future endeavors. 


THE DEVASTATING IMPACT OF 
HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am con- 
tinuing today my series of speeches on 
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interest rates. Since June of this year, I 
have been daily entering remarks into 
the Recorp, either orally or in writing, 
concerning the devastating impact high 
interest rates have had and are continu- 
ing to have on this Nation’s economy. 

In that regard, I would note for my 
colleagues that soon the third quarterly 
survey of credit conditions for small busi- 
nesses should be forthcoming from the 
National Federation of Independent 
Businesses. 

The NFIB has over half a million mem- 
ber firms which they survey each quarter 
to determine their economic health. The 
results are then printed and widely dis- 
tributed. 


It will be interesting to compare the 
survey for the third quarter of 1981 with 
the second quarter report that was re- 
leased in July. Compiled by William C. 
Dunkelberg of Purdue University and 
Jonathan A. Scott of Southern Methodist 
University, the second quarter report 
said that credit market conditions had 
deteriorated dramatically for small busi- 
nesses. I am afraid that when the third 
quarter report is released, it will begin 
with the same notation. 


While the full text of the report and 
its accompanying charts are too volumi- 
nous to reprint in the Recorp, I would 
like to recall some of the details now in 
anticipation of the next edition. 


The dominant feature of the last re- 
port was stated in the following manner: 
“For the first time in the history of the 
quarterly survey, interest rates-financing 
was ranked more frecuently as the single 
most important problem than any other 
problem.” 


The percentage of firms reporting 
higher interest rates increased from 17 
percent in April to 30 percent in July. 
More importantly, Mr. President. the 
survey showed that financing conditions 
were expected to deteriorate over the 
next quarter—that is, the quarter in 
which we are currently engaged—by 14 
percent of all of the firms surveyed. 

I will be interested, Mr. President, how 
far above the 30-percent level will be the 
percentage of firms reporting higher in- 
terest rates in the third quarter and even 
more interested to see how far above 14 
percent will be the number of firms ex- 
pecting conditions to deteriorate in the 
last quarter of this year. 

In all 31 percent of the responding 
firms in the July report listed interest 
rates-financing as the single most im- 
portant problem in the current year. 
That represented a 6-percent increase 
from the first quarter, and was nearlv 
eight times higher than the 4-percent 
figure reported in 1977. I believe we will 
see that trend of increasing numbers 
hold in the third quarter. 

To put it another way, “financing” was 
typically cited by less than 10 percent of 
the firms as their most important prob- 
lem in past years. The second quarter 
report made that problem No. 1. 

The report concluded that the figures 
reflected the general deterioration of 
small firm balance sheets over the Jast 
few years. Given what has occurred with 
interest rates in the last couple of 
months since that report was issued, I 
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think we could add another sentence to 
that saying that not only have the bal- 
ance sheets of small businesses deterior- 
ated, but so have the number of small 
businesses themselves. 

Mr. President, when the third quarter 
report is published, I anticipate that the 
numbers will be worse, the plight of 
small business will be worse, and more 
disappointing than anything else, inter- 
est rates will be worse. 


FOR THE NEXT TO LAST TIME 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, late 
on Tuesday night the Senate approved 
House Joint Resolution 265, authorizing 
an increase in the public debt limit to 
$1,079,800,000 through the end of fiscal 
year 1982. Although I voted for House 
Joint Resolution 265, I did so with reluc- 
tance and only because I believe that the 
era of deficit spending is drawing to a 
close and that the Government’s bills 
must be paid. 

While some doubt whether the pledge 
of a balanced budget in fiscal year 1984 
can be honored, there is no doubt in my 
mind that President Reagan is firmly 
committed to doing so. Given the disas- 
trous effects on the poor and the elderly 
from inflation caused by the continual 
flow of deficits almost without end. I will 
do all I can to help redeem his pledge. 

The Federal Government has balanced 
its books only once in the last 21 years. 
And over that same period, Federal in- 
debtedness rose from $554 billion to $995 
billion, an increase of 80 percent. With 
the action taken yesterday, we breach 
the $1 trillion mark. 

It is not a coincidence that during the 
past two decades, inflation rose from 1 
percent to double-digit levels and re- 
mained there on 4 sustained basis never 
seen before in our history. 

I believe deficit spending is one fiscal 
practice we cannot afford to become a 
tradition. The apparent inability of the 
Federal Government to adhere to a re- 
sponsible fiscal plan not only generates 
inflation, but it weakens the resnect the 
American people have for their Govern- 
ment. The American people have learned 
that deficits do matter, and that they 
are the source of many of our economic 
problems. Yet, the Government appears 
to take little heed of this cause and effect 
relationship. Or, if it understands it, 
nevertheless nothing is done about it. 


In many ways, the Reagan administra- 
tion promises to initiate changes in the 
way the Federal Government does busi- 
ness. I believe they will successfully 
tackle the problem that has escaped 
others, balancing the Federal books. For 
that reason, I have decided to support 
yet another increase in the public debt, 
albeit with misgivings. 

However, there is no guarantee that in 
the future a less concerned administra- 
tion and Congress will remember the ex- 
perience of the last two painful decades. 

Congress should therefore quickly 
clear the legislation a majority of the 
American people have sought for some 
time, a constitutional amendment re- 
quiring a balanced Federal budget. Early 
next spring, the Senate is expected to 
take up Senate Joint Resolution 58 
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which requires a three-fifths vote of both 
Houses of Congress to run a deficit. By 
making it as difficult to run a deficit as 
it is to end a filibuster, we can raise an 
important barrier that future adminis- 
trations and Congresses would have to 
rass before overriding the commonsense 
notion that spending more than you take 
in is a dangerous practice. 


AMERICANS WANT STRONG CLEAN 
AIR ACT 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, envi- 
ronmental laws, in general, and the 
Clean Air Act, in particular, have long 
enjoyed strong support from the Ameri- 
can public. That condition remains the 
fact today. 

‘The Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works has completed 
its hearings on review of the Clean Air 
Act and the staff of the committee is 
working on preparation of a document 
that will serve as a working paper for 
fine tuning the law. 

As my committee begins this critical 
phase of its task, I am delighted to note 
that a recent New York Times/CBS 
News public opinion poll reached the 
conclusion that a majority of Americans 
support continued strong protection of 
the environment, even if it requires eco- 
nomic sacrifice. 

That poll was taken during a period 
of economic uneasiness and during a 
period when we are all being told that 
our goals will have to be adjusted be- 
cause of the economic realities of life 
in America these days. 

I was particularly delighted to note 
in the results of the poll that those 
Americans who live in the West are even 
stronger in support of the environment 
than the national average. 

It is my judgment that Americans 
want a strong Clean Air Act and that 
their support of the current law is not 
diminished by the arguments that en- 
vironmental laws should be eased to re- 
duce the economic and regulatory bur- 
dens on business and industry. 

I am pleased that the most recent poll 
available supports that judgment. 

Mr, President, I ask unanunaous con- 
sent that a news report and a table, 
based on the New York Times/CBS News 
poll, and written by that able reporter, 
Philip Shabecoff, be printed in the 
Recorp. The article appeared in the New 
York Times on Sunday, October 4, 1981. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Pott Finns STRONG StpporT For 
ENVIRONMENTAL CODE 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 

A large majority of the American public 
supports continued strong protection of the 
environment even if it requires economic 
sacrifice, according to the latest New York 
Times/CBS News Poll. 


The poll results suggest that the policies 
of the Reagan Administration, which would 
relax environmental laws to ease the eco- 
nomic and regulatory burden on business 
and industry, are out of tune with the senti- 
ments of most Americans. 

Better than two out of three people ques- 
tioned agreed that “we need to maintain 
present environmental laws in order to pre- 
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serve the environment for future genera- 
tions.” Fewer than one in four felt “we need 
to relax our environmental laws in order 
to achieve economic growth.” 

When confronted with a specific alter- 
native, keeping air pollution laws “as tough 
as they are now” even if “some factories 
might have to close,” nearly two-thirds of 
the sample of 1,479 Americans of voting age 
in the poll said they would keep the law 
tough. The poll was taken by telephone 
from Sept. 22 through Sept. 27. 


HIGH STANDARD NARROWLY SUPPORTED 


Even when presented with an extreme 
choice, the proposition that “protecting the 
environment is so important that require- 
ments and standards cannot be too high, 
and continuing environmental improve- 
ments must be made regardless of cost,” 
the largest number of respondents agreed. 
The margin was small, 45 percent to 42 per- 
cent, and the rest did not know or had no 
answer. 

Only when the question of energy produc- 
tion versus environmental protection was 
raised did support for the environment 
soften. 

Sixty-one percent of those polled said that 
they favored increased drilling for oil and 
natural gas off the California coast, while 26 
percent said that the risks were too great. 
Those questioned evenly divided, 45 percent 
in favor and 45 percent opposed, on whether 
oil drilling should be permitted in Federal 
wilderness areas. 

Although the degrees of intensity vary, 
support for strong environmental protection 
in the poll cut across age, income, education 
and racial lines and even political parties and 
ideological groups. Republicans and Demo- 
crats, liberals and conservatives all indicated 
support for strong antipollution laws. 


LINK TO POPULARITY APPEARS SLIGHT 


The divergence of public ovinion from the 
environmental policies of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration does not appear to have any 
sharp impact on the public’s perception of 
the President himself, at least not yet. 

Asked if they trusted the President to 
make the right kinds of decisions about the 
environment, 50 percent of those polled said 
yes, 33 percent said no and 17 percent did 
not know or had no answer. 

This was a lower degree of trust than that 
afforded Mr. Reagan on military and budget 
issues. But it was higher than the 44 percent 
who trusted his decisions on Social Security. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES ON THE ENVIRONMENT 
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Mr. Reagan and his chief environmental 
aids, interior Secretary James G. Watt and 
Ann M. Gorsuch, administrator of the en- 
vironmental Protection Agency, have all 
stated that they intend to meet public health 
and environmental goals. But they have also 
said that the laws and rules for protecting 
the environment must be adapted to sustain 
economic growth and permit the develop- 
ment of domestic energy sources. 


73 PERCENT UNAWARE OF WATT 


Secretary Watt has been a particular target 
of environmental groups, editorial car- 
toonists and other critics for his efforts to 
make public lands and waters and their re- 
sources more readily accessible to economic 
development, But the Times/CBS News poll 
showed that 73 percent of those interviewed 
did not know enough about him to give an 
opinion and another 10 percent had no an- 
swer. Of the rest, 7 percent had a favorable 
opinion and 11 percent an unfavorable 
opinion. 

Both the trust of Mr. Reagan on environ- 
mental polices and the lack of knowledge 
about Mr. Watt may reflect the fact that, 
while the Administration has stated its 
environmental policies, they have not been 
fully put into effect, and thus people have 
not been directly affected. 

Moreover, there have been no environ- 
mental crises recently on the scale of a Love 
Canal chemical dump or Three Mile Island 
nuclear accident. 

Thus, only 1 percent of those polled re- 
sponded “the environment” when asked what 
was the most imrmortant problem facing the 
country today; 65 percent mentioned infia- 
tion, unemployment and other economic 
problems and 10 percent, foreign policy 
issues. 

The poll results suggest that environ- 
mental issues could ratse political problems 
for the President and the Administration if 
the stated policies have the deleterious effect 
that environmental groups have said they 
fear. 

Tre poll findings indicate that Americans 
have considerable interest in and strong 
feelings about environmental issues. The 
Times/CPRS News survey, moreover. is con- 
sistent with the "ndings of other polls in re- 
cent months an4 years. 

Thesa camn'es of ovinion indicate that 
the vublic has definite feelings about the 
environment. and that. desvite disenchant- 
ment with government. most neovle want an 
activist policy of environmental protection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning- 
business is closed. 
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SOME TRADEOFFS ACCEPTABLE 

The Times/CBS News poll also suggests, 
however, that the public is not ready to ac- 
cept all of the demands of environmentalists, 
and in some cases would accept such trade- 
ots as between energy development and eas- 
ing of environmental protection. 

Young p2ople, urban dwellers and people 
living in the Eastern and Western areas of 
the country give the strongest support to en- 
vironment protection, according to the poll. 
Older, rural people and Southerners are less 
committed to such protection. 

Young people in par‘icular seem to feel 
deeply about environmental issues. The ques- 
tion of keeping en ironmental laws un- 
changed was answered in the affirmative by 
80 percent of those polled who were 18 to 29 
years old. In contrast, 59 percent of those in 
th2 45 to 64 age bracket favored this view. 

Black people questioned in the poll also 
gave strong support to environmental pro- 
tection. Fifty-four percent of blacks said, for 
example, there should be environmental pro- 
tection at any cost, compared to 44 percent 
of whites. 

However, many black respondents gave a 
very broad interpretation of environmental 
problems, citing such issues as slums, poor 
housing and “crime in the streets.” 


1,479 ADULTS INTERVIEWED 


The poll is based on telephone interviews 
with 1,479 adults around the United States. 
The telephone exchanges called were selected 
by a computer from a nationwide list. The 
method assured that each region of the coun- 
try would be represented in proportion to 
population. For each exchange, telephone 
numbers dialed were made up of randomly 
selected digits, thus reaching listed and un- 
listed residential numbers. 

The results have been weighed to take 
account of household size and to adjust fcr 
variations in the sample relating to region, 
race, sex, age and education. 

In theory, it can be said that in 95 cases 
out of 100 the results based on the entire 
samle differ by no more than 3 percentage 
points from what would have been obtained 
by interviewing all adult Americans. The 
error for smaller subgroups is larger, depend- 
ing on the number in the subgroup. 

The theoretical errors do not take into 
acccunt a margin of additional error result- 
ing from the various practical difficulties in 
taking any survey of public opinion. 
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pursuant to Public Law 84-689, appoints 
the following Senators to attend the 
North Atlantic Assemblv to be held in 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Munich, Germany, October 11-16, 1981; 


Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 


the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
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Matas), chairman; the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr, SPECTER); and the 
Senator trom Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), 
vice chairman. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMPETI- 
TION AND DEREGULATION ACT 
OF 1981 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, what is the 
business pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
business pending before the Senate is a 
motion to proceed on S. 898. 

The majority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further debate on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All those 
in favor, signify by saying, “Aye? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I believe the 
minority side wishes to have some dis- 
cussion. I believe the rule is that Senator 
HoLiincs would go first today, as if he 
were in continuous debate from last 
Thursday. Am I correct? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FORD. The parliamentary proce- 
dure would be that tne Chair would rec- 
ognize the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BAKER. If he seeks recognition. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FORD. The Senator is seeking rec- 
ognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. President, in previous discussion, 
I had agreed to the bill being laid before 
the Senate at 12 noon today—just that, 
an agreement that we go ahead with the 
consideration of the bill. I have checked 
with the minority leader, and I am ready 
to proceed to the bill being laid before 
the Senate; then, if we wish, we can 
enter into an agreement about the votes. 
We also have discussed that, and I will 
be glad to do that. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Personally, I would have 
no objection to stacking votes on amend- 
ments. I urge that Senators call up their 
amendments today and debate them, and 
I will go about the clearance process on 
this side to stack them, say, to begin at 
10:30 tomorrow. But because of the 
clearance process, I cannot agree to that 
at this moment. I believe I will be able to 
agree to it shortly. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We will check with 
the leadership on this side. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 898) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide for improved 
domestic telecommunications, and for other 
purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
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Transportation with an amendment to 
Strixe out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert tne fouowing: 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 2. Findings. 
TITLE I—GENERAL 


Purposes.—Federal Communica- 
tuons Commission. 

102. Application of Act. 

Sec. 103. Deanitions. 

Sec. lu¢. Finaings, transition plan. 


Taat this Act may be cited as the “Telecom- 
munications Competition aad Dereguiation 
Act of 1981". 


TITLE I—DOMESTIC TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


Stateme.it of policy. 
Authority of Commission. 
Ciasoificatio.u of carriers. 
Resale. 
Carrier requirements. 
Technical and cun.orming. 
Technical and interconnection. 
Provision o; regulated services. 
Iniormation on charges, etc. 
Tariiis. 
Copies of contracts. 
Technical. 
Valuation of carrier property. 
Construction, acquisition, or oper- 
ations. 
. 215. Technical. 
. 216. Technical, 
. Technical. 
. Technical. 
. Technical. 
. Records and accounts. 
. Technical. 
. Access charges. 
. Technical. 
. Regulation of pole attachments. 
5. Technical. 
. Exchange telecommunications 
area. 
. Fully separated affiliate. 
. A.T. & T, transition to full separa- 
tion. 
. 1956 consent decree. 
. Employee protection. 
. Technical, 
. Technical. 
. Protection and restoration of es- 
sential telecommunications. 
. Customer-premises equipment and 
information services. 
. Transition. 
. Basic telecommunications services. 
. Ownership or control of cable tele- 
vision systems, 
. Network planning and manage- 
ment. 
. Penalties. 
. 240. Reciprocal rights. 
TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Mandamus to compel furnishing of 
facilities. 

Petition for enforcement of order 
for payment of money. 

General provisions relating to pro- 
ceedings—witnesses and deposi- 
tions. 

Use of Joint Boards—cooperation 
with State commissions, 

Joinder of parties. 

Documents filed to be public rec- 
ords—use in proceedings. 

Designation of agent for service. 

Limitations as to actions. 

Provisions relating to orders. 

. 310. General penalty. 
. 311. Unauthorized publication of com- 
TITLE IV—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
munications. 

Sec. 401. Title 18. 

Sec, 402. Clayton Act. 

Sec. 403. Transition of Commission author- 

ity. 

Sec. 404. Applicability of antitrust laws. 

Sec. 405. International telecommunications. 


Sec. 101. 


Sec. 


. 201. 
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International economic competition 
€Va.ue.ion, 

Oversight. 

Effective date. 

Separability clause. 


FINDINGS 


The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) rapid advances in telecommunications 
tecanologies are maxing possible competition 
among providers of veiecommunications sery- 
ices; 

(2) competition is a more efficient regula- 
tor inan Government of the provisions of di- 
verse telecommunications services and, as 
cumpevition continues to develop, deregula- 
tion of teiecommunications carriers and serv- 
ices saould occur. 

(3) the Nation’s domestic and internation- 
al tesecommunications carriers, facilities, and 
Services are vital national resources which are 
critical to meeting the needs of national de- 
fense and securily and emergency prepared- 
ness ana to maintaining the economic com- 
pevitiveness and technological leadership of 
une United States; and 

(4) the transition to competition and de- 
re,ulation must be accompanied by appro- 
priate safeguards to assure that basic tele- 
communications services are universally 
available at reasonable charges throughout 
the United States. 


TITLE I-—GENERAL 


PURPOSES— FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 101. (a) Sections 1 through 5 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (and all cross 
references thereto), hereinafter referred to 
as the "1934 Act” (47 U.S.C. 151) are redes- 
ignated as sections 101 through 105, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Section 101 of the 1934 Act, as redes- 
ignated by subsection (a), is amended to 
read as follows: 


“PURPOSES OF THE ACT; FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


“Sec. 101. For the purpose of making avail- 
able, so far as possible, to all the people of 
the United States, rapid efficient, nation- 
wide and worldwide telecommunications 
services with adequate facilities at reason- 
able charges; for the purpose of the national 
defense and security and emergency pre- 
paredness; for the purpose of promoting 
safety of life and property through the use 
of telecommunications; for the purpose of 
providing universal basic telecommunications 
service at reasonable charges; for the pur- 
pose of encouraging continuing improve- 
ments in telecommunications service in all 
areas of the United States; for the purpose 
of encouraging competition in the provision 
of telecommunications; for the purpose of 
encouraging continuing improvement in the 
use of technologies; for the purpose of pro- 
moting the technological leadership of 
United States telecommunications equip- 
ment and service suppliers; and for the pur- 
pose of promoting interstate and foreign 
commerce in telecommunications services, 
there is hereby created a commission to be 
known as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which shall be constituted as here- 
inafter provided, and which shall execute 
and enforce the provisions of this Act.”. 

APPLICATION OF ACT 

Sec. 102. Section 102 of the 1934 Act, as 
redesignated by section 101(a), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“APPLICATION OF ACT 

“Sec. 102. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall apply to and the Commission shall 
exercise jurisdiction with respect to: all 
interexchange and foreign telecommunica- 
tions and all transmission of electromagnetic 
energy by radio, which originates or is re- 
ceived within the United States; the licens- 
ing and regulating of all radio stations as 
hereinafter provided; and all persons en- 


. 406. 


. 407. 
. 408. 
. 409. 
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gaged within the United States in such tele- 
communications or such transmission of 
energy by radio. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in title 
II, and subject to the provisions of section 
301 of this Act, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to apply or to give the Commis- 
sion jurisdiction with respect to charges, 
practices, services, facilities, records, ac- 
counts, or regulations for or in connection 
with exchange telecommunications services, 
Any carrier engaged in interexchange or for- 
eign telecommunications solely through phys- 
ical connection of the facilities of another 
carrier not directly or indirectly controlling 
or controlled by, or under direct or indirect 
common control with such carrier shall not 
be subject to Commission jurisdiction.”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. Section 103 of the 1934 Act, as 
redesignated by section 101(a), is amended to 
read as follows: 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 103. For the purposes of this Act, 
unless the context otherwise requires, the 
term— 

“(1) ‘Affiliate’ means any organization or 
entity which does not provide regulated tele- 
communications services (other than a fully 
separated affiliate) and which is under di- 
rect or indirect common ownership or con- 
trol with another entity, or is owned or con- 
trolled by another entity. For the purposes 
of this paragraph, the terms ‘ownership’ and 
‘owned’ mean a direct or indirect equity 
interest (or the equivalent thereof) of more 
than 60 percent of an entity. 

“(2) ‘Amateur station’ means a radio sta- 
tion operated by a duly authorized person 
interested in radio technique solely with a 
personal aim and without pecuniary interest. 

“(3) ‘Basic telecommunications service’ 


means the provision to the general public on 
a universal basis of the minimum trans- 
mission capability necessary for two-way 
telecommunications services including basic 


telephone service. 

“(4) ‘Basic telephone service’ means a 
basic telecommunications service which al- 
lows natural persons to communicate with 
each other by voice over exchange, inter- 
exchange, or foreign telecommunications 
facilities. 

“(5) ‘Broadcast station’, ‘broadcasting 
station’, or ‘radio broadcast station’ means 
& radio station equipped to engage in 
broadcasting. 

“(6) ‘Broadcasting’ means telecommuni- 
cations by radio intended to be received by 
the public, directly or by the intermediary 
of relay stations. 

“(7) ‘Chain broadcasting’ means simul- 
taneous broadcasting of an identical pro- 
gram by two or more connected stations. 

“(8) ‘Commission’ means the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

“(9) ‘Construction permit’ or ‘permit for 
construction’ means that instrument of au- 
thorization required by this Act or the rules 
and regulations of the Commission made 
pursuant to this Act for the construction 
of a station or the installation of appara- 
tus for the transmission of energy, or com- 
munications, or signals by radio, by what- 
ever name the instrument may be desig- 
nated by the Commission. 

“(10) ‘Corporation’ includes any cor-ora- 
tion, joint-stock company, or association. 

“(11) ‘Dominant-regulated carrier’ means 
any telecommunications carrier which is 
classified as a dominant-regulated carrier 
under section 203(b) or section 203(c). Such 
term includes— 

“(A) any person who owns or controls a 
dominant-regulated carrier to the extent 
that such entity provides interexchange or 
exchange telecommunications service; and 

“(B) any organization and entity (other 
than a fully separated affiliate) to the extent 
that such entity provides an interexchange 
or exchange telecommunications service. 

“(12) ‘Exchange telecommunications’ 
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means telecommunications which both orig- 
inate and terminate within the same ex- 
change telecommunications area. 

“(13) ‘Exchange telecommunications 
area’, ‘exchange area’, or ‘exchange’ means 
a geographic area configured by a State com- 
mission for telecommunications purposes. 

“(14) ‘Foreign telecommunications’ or 
‘foreign transmission’ means telecommuni- 
cations or transmission from or to any place 
in the United States to or from a foreign 
country, or between a station in the United 
States and mobile station located outside 
the United States. 

“(15) ‘Foreign telecommunications car- 
rier’ or ‘foreign information supplier’ or 
‘enterprise’ or ‘entity’ means any telecom- 
munications carrier or enterprise or entity 
of which at least 20 percent of the capital 
stock or equivalent ownership is owned or 
controlied by a foreign person or a domestic 
person acting in behalf of a foreign person. 

“(16) ‘Great Lakes Agreement’ means the 
agreement for the promotion of safety on 
the Great Lakes by means of radio in force 
and the regulations referred to therein. 

“(17) ‘Harbor’ or ‘port’ means any place 
to which ships may resort for shelter or to 
load or unload passengers or goods, or to 
obtain fuel, water, or supplies. This term 
shall apply to such places whether pro- 
claimed public or not and whether natural 
or artificial. 

“(18) ‘.nformation’ means knowledge or 
intelligence represented by any form of 
writing, signs, signals, pictures, sounds, or 
other symbols. 

“(19) ‘information service' means the of- 
fering of a capability for generating, acquir- 
ing, storing, transforming, processing, re- 
trieving, utilizing, or making available in- 
formation which may be conveyed via tele- 
communications, except’ that such service 
does not include any use of any such ca- 
pability for the management, control, or 
operation of a telecommunications system 
or the management of a telecommunica- 
tions service. 

“(20) ‘Interexchange telecommunications' 
means telecommunications between a point 
or points located in one exchange telecom- 
munications area and a point or points lo- 
cated in one or more other exchange areas, 
including the origination and termination 
of such telecommunications within each 
such separate exchange area. 

(21) ‘Land station’ means a station, other 
than a mobile station, used for radio com- 
munication with mobile stations. 

“(22) ‘Licensee’ means the holder of a 
radio station license granted or continued 
in force under authority of this Act. 

(23) ‘Mobile service’ means the radio- 
communication service carried on between 
mobile stations and land stations, and by 
mobile stations communicating among 
themselves. 

“(24) ‘Mobile station" means a radio-com- 
munication station capable of being moved 
and which ordinarily does move. 

“(25) ‘Mobile telecommunications service’ 
means the offering for hire of mobile service. 

“(26) ‘National Communications System’ 
means & confederation of the telecommuni- 
cations assets of the agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

“(27)(A) ‘Operator’ on a ship of the 
United States means, for the purpose of 
parts II and III of title III of this Act, a 
person holding a radio operator's license of 
the proper class as prescribed and issued 
by the Commission. 

“(B) ‘Operator’ on a foreign ship means, 
for the purpose of part II of title TII of this 
Act, a person holding a certificate as such of 
the proper class complying with the provi- 
sions of the radio regulations annexed to the 
International Telecommunication Conven- 
tion in force, or complying with an agree- 
ment or treaty between the United States 
and the country in which the ship is reg- 
istered. 

“(28) individual, 


‘Person’ includes an 
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partnership, association, joint-stock com- 
pany, trust, corporation, or any Government 
agency. 

(29) (A) ‘Radio officer’ on a ship of the 
United States means, for the purpose of part 
lı of title IIi of this Act, a person holding at 
least a first or second class radiotelegraph 
operator's license as prescribed and issued 
by the Commission. When such person is em- 
ployed to operate a radiotelegraph station 
aboard a ship of the United States, such per- 
son is also required to be licensed as a ‘radio 
officer’ in accordance with the Act of May 12, 
1948. 

“(B) ‘Radio officer’ on a foreign ship 
means, for the purpose of part II of title III 
of this Act, a person holding at least a first 
or second class radiotelegraph operator's cer- 
tificate complying with the provisions of the 
radio regulations annexed to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention in 
force. 

“(30) ‘Radio station’ or ‘station’ means & 
station equipped to engage in radio com- 
munication or radio transmission of energy. 

“(31) (A) ‘Radiotelegraph auto alarm’ on 
a ship of the United States subject to the 
provisions of part II of title III of this Act 
means an automatic alarm receiving appara- 
tus which responds to the radiotelegraph 
alarm signal and has been approved by the 
Commission. 

“(B) ‘Radiotelegraph auto alarm' om & 
foreign ship means an automatic alarm re- 
ceiving apparatus which responds to the ra- 
diotelegraph alarm signal and has been ap- 
proved by the government of the country in 
which the ship is registered: Provided, That 
the United States and the country in which 
the ship Is registered are parties to the same 
treaty, convention, or agreement prescribing 
the requirements for such apparatus. Noth- 
ing in this Act or in any other provision of 
law shall be construed to require the recog- 
nition of a radiotelegraph auto alarm as 
complying with part 1I of title III of this 
Act, on a foreign ship subject to such part, 
where the country in which the ship is reg- 
istered and the United States are not parties 
to the same treaty, convention, or agreement 
prescribing the requirements for such ap- 
paratus. 

“(32) ‘Reciprocal rights’ or ‘reciprocal 
terms and conditions’ means those rights, 
terms, and conditions established for United 
States telecommunications carriers in foreign 
markets that are significantly equivalent to 
those established for foreign telecommunica- 
tions carriers in United States markets. The 
term ‘reciprocal rights’ includes rights of ac- 
cess to and establishment in foreign 
markets. 

“(33) ‘Regulated carrier’ means a carrier 
classified as a regulated carrier pursuant to 
section 203(a) or section 203(c). 

“(34) ‘Regulated telecommunications sery- 
ice’ or ‘regulated service’ means basic inter- 
exchange telephone service, including access 
to such service, any basic telecommunica- 
tions service designated by the Commission 
pursuant to section 236 and which the Com- 
mission determines shall be regulated pur- 
suant to section 236, and any telecommuni- 
cations service or facilities not subject to 
effective competition as determined by the 
Commission pursuant to sections 203(c) and 
235(b). 

“(35) ‘Resale’ means the reoffering, with 
or without adding value, by any person for 
a profit of any telecommunications service 
which has been obtained from a carrier. 

“(36) ‘Safety convention’ means the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Fea in force and the regulations referred 
to therein. 

"(37)(A) ‘Ship’ or ‘vessel’ includes every 
descrivtion of watercraft or other artificial 
contrivance. except aircraft, used or capable 
of being used as a means of transportation 
on water, whether or not it is actually afloat. 

“(B) Aship shall be considered a passenger 
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ship if it carries or is licensed or certified 
to carry more than 12 passengers. 

“(C) A cargo ship means any ship not 
a passenger ship. 

“(D) A passenger is any person carried on 
board a ship or vessel except (1) the officers 
and crew actually employed to man and 
operate the ship, (il) persons employed to 
carry on the business of the ship, and 
(ill) persons on board a ship when they 
are carried, either because of the obligation 
laid upon the master to carry shipwrecked, 
distressed, or other persons in like or similar 
situations or by reason of any circumstance 
over which neither the master, the owner, 
nor the charterer (if any) has control. 

“(E) ‘Nuclear ship’ means a ship provided 
with a nuclear powerplant. 

“(38) ‘State’ means the several States and 
includes the District of Columbia and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

“(39) ‘State commission’ means the com- 
mission, board. or official (by whatever name 
designated) which under the laws of any 
State has regulatory jurisdiction with respect 
to exchanve telecommunications services. 

“(40) ‘Station license’, ‘radio station li- 
cense’, or ‘license’ means that instrument 
of authorization required by this Act or the 
rules and regulations of the Commission 
made pursuant to this Act. for the use or 
operation of apparatus for transmission of 
energy, or telecommunications, or signals by 
radio, by whatever name the instrument may 
be designated by the Commission. 

“(41) ‘Tariff means a schedule governing 
any generally applicable charge, character- 
istic, regulation, or practice associated with 
a regulated telecommunication service. 

“(42) ‘Telecommunications’ means the 
transmission, between or among points spec- 
ifled by the user, of information of the 
user's choosing, without change in the form 
or content of the information, by means of 
electromagnetic transmission, with or with- 
out benefit of any closed transmission medi- 
um, including all Instrumentalities, facili- 
ties, apparatus, and services (including the 
collection, storage, forwarding, switching, 
and delivery of such information) essential 
to such transmission. 


“(43) ‘'Telecommunications carrier’ or ‘car- 
rier’ means any person, including any gov- 
ernment or quasi-government entity which 
offers any telecommunications service or 
facilities used by any person to provide 
telecommunications services. A person en- 
gaged in any nontelecommunications activi- 
ties, in providing any information service 
or information software, in producing or 
marketing equipment, or a person engaged in 
broadcasting, or in providing any cable serv- 
ice, shall not, insofar as such person is s0 

. be deemed a carrier. The shared 
use of telecommunications equipment, fa- 
cilities, or services among Government agen- 
cies, or the provision of telecommunications 
equipment facilities, or services by any Gov- 
ernment agency to any other Government 
agency shall not be sufficient to deem such 
Government agencies to be a carrier. 

“(44) ‘Telecommunications service’ means 
the offering for hire of telecommunications 
facilities, or of telecommunications by means 
of such facilities. 

“(45) ‘Transmission of energy by radio’, 
‘radio transmission of energy’, or ‘transmis- 
sion of electromagnetic energy by radio’ 
means the transmission of electromagnetic 
energy through space without benefit of a 
closed transmission medium and includes 
both such transmission and all instrumen- 
talities, facilities, and services incidental to 
such transmission. 

“(46) ‘Transmission facilities’ or ‘telecom- 
munications facilities’ means equipment 
(including wire, cable, microwave, satellite, 
and fibre-optics) which transmit informa- 
tion by electromagnetic means or which 
directly support such transmission, but does 
not include customer-premises equipment. 
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“(47) ‘United States’ means the several 
States and territories, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the possessions of the United 
States.”. 

FINDINGS/TRANSITION PLAN 


Sec. 104. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and ceclares that— 

(1) the basic goals of the 1934 Act continue 
to be valid, and it is in the public interest to 
continue efforts to attain these goals; 

(2) basic telecommunications service must 
and can be provided and maintained at rea- 
sonable charges in an environment of in- 
creased competition through appropriate fi- 
nancial and procedural safeguards incorpo- 
rated into statutory and regulatory policies 
and industry relationships; 

(3) although complete deregulation of all 
interexchange telecommunications carriers 
and services may eventually be achieved pur- 
suant to the amendments made by this Act, 
regulation of carriers which offer telecom- 
munications services in any geographic area 
cr market which are not subject to effective 
competition as determined by the Commis- 
sion or which provide basic telecommunica- 
tions service should continue until such 
services are subject to effective competition 
or the universal provision of basic telecom- 
munications service at reasonable prices can 
be assured through marketplace competi- 
tion; 

(4) current and projected public, business, 
and governmental needs for additional tele- 
communications and information services 
and equipment are highly diverse; 

(5) advances in techn logy can make pos- 
sible new and diverse telecommunications 

ervices and equipment previously unavail- 
able to the public and can satisfy special- 
ized consumer needs; 

(6) modern efficient interexchange tele- 
communications services are essential to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce; technological 
and other advances have largely removed 
any valid or meaningful distinction between 
interstate interexchange and intrastate inter- 
exchange telecommunications; and differing 
policy and regulatory treatment of interex- 
change telecommunications based on State 
boundaries would create artificial and irra- 
tional barriers burdening interstate and for- 
eign commerce and reducing important pub- 
lic benefits; 

(7) the characteristics of the United States 
telecommunications industry which evolved 
during the development of essentially uni- 
versal basic telephone service cannot ade- 
quately provide for the creativity, technolog- 
ical and service innovation, responsiveness to 
consumer needs, cperating efficiencies, and 
related factors required to exploit fully tech- 
nological opportunities beneficial to the con- 
sumer; 

(8) decisions of the courts and the Com- 
mission have indicated a clear need for con- 
gressional guidance; 

(9) increased competition in the supply 
of telecommunications and information 
services and equipment and selective dereg- 
ulation have already produced significant 
benefits for the telecommunications and 
information consumer; 

(10) further competition and deregulation 
can result in increased benefits to the con- 
sumer and additional opportunity to exploit 
new technologies and should be explicitly 
encouraged through appropriate statutory 
policies and guidelines; 

(11) reliance solely upon competition and 
deregulation may not assure fully the pro- 
vision of rapid, efficient, and survivable na- 
tlonwide and worldwide telecommunications 
to serve vital national defense and security 
and emergency preparedness needs without 
appropriate structural and procedural safe- 
guards incorporated into statutory and reg- 
ulatory policies and industry relationships; 

(12) a technologically advanced and in- 
ternationally competitive United States tele- 
communications industry is vital to the eco- 
nomic welfare and national security and de- 
fense of the United States; and 
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(13) an orderly transition is necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this Act. 

(b)(1) The Commission shall establish a 
plan to carry out the provisions of this title 
to foster marketplace competition and to 
implement deregulation no later than the 
dates specified therein (or where no date is 
specified at the earliest practicable date), for 
interexchange telecommunications services, 
equipment, and carriers. 

(2) The transition plan established pur- 
epi to paragraph (b)(1) shall provide 

‘or— 

(A) the classification of carriers (pursuant 
to section 203 of the 1934 Act) to carry out 
the policy of this title; 

(B) the establishment and implementa- 
tion of an accounting system (pursuant to 
section 220 of the 1934 Act); 

(C) a procedure (pursuant to sections 227 
and 228 of the 1934 Act) to implement the 
provisions of this title relating to the forma- 
tion of fully separated affiliates and to moni- 
tor compliance with such provisions; 

(D) a plan for integrating rates for regu- 
lated interexchange telecommunications 
services that have previously been offered 
pursuant to separate State and Federal tar- 
iffs not later than 2 years after the date of 
enactment of the Telecommunications Com- 
petition and Deregulation Act of 1981; 

(E) financial and procedural safeguards 
appropriate to assure that implementation 
of the amendments maae by this Act will 
not resu.t In unreasonaoie charges for basic 
Leiecoummunica ions services; and 


(F) practices and procedures for exchange 
access charges (pursuant to section 222 of 
the 1934 Act). 

TITLE II—DOMESTIC TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Sec. 201. (a) The heading for title II of 
the 1934 Act is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE Ii—DOMESTiC TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS". 


(b) Section 201 of the 1934 Act is amended 
to read as follows: 
“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“Sec. 201. It is the policy of the United 
States to rely wherever and whenever on 
marketplace competition and on the pri- 
vate sector to provide all telecommunica- 
tions services, and thereby to reduce and 
eliminate unnecessary regulation including 
the regulation of telecommunications facili- 
ties to the extent there is effective competi- 
tion with respect to such facliities. Market- 
place competition wiil result in technologi- 
cal innovation, operating efficte..cies, and 
availability of a wide variety of telecommu- 
nications technologies that are now or may 
become available in the future, and wil] pro- 
mote the equitable and efficient use of such 
technologies to provide services to all geo- 
graphical areas of the United States. Where 
effective competition does not now exist, it 
is the policy of the United States to encour- 
age the development of such competition, 
and pursuant to an appropriate transition 
in accordance with this Act, to deregulate 
telecommunications services while establish- 
ing safeguards to prevent anticompetitive 
practices, or adverse impact upon the na- 
tional defense and security or emergency 
preparedness. Whenever the Commission 
finds it necessary to regulate the provision 
of basic telephone or basic telecommunica- 
tions service in order to ensure their uni- 
versal and reasonable availability, or to reg- 
ulate te ecommunications services or facili- 
ties which are not subject to effective com- 
petition, such regulation shall be minimal 
and strictly in accordance with this Act. 
Prior to the deregulation of basic telephone 
or basic telecommunications service in any 
particular geographic area or market, the 
Commission must find that such basic tele- 
phone or basic telecommunications service 
are subject to effective competition and will 
continue to be universally and reasonably 
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available. Unless the Commission in any 
particular case shall find otherwise, it shall 
be presumed that there are no basic techno- 
logical, operational, or economic factors 
which would necessarily preclude the provi- 
sion of any telecommunications service un- 
der conditions of competition. Competition 
in the provision of telecommunications from 
foreign persons and their United States afli- 
ates is welcome to the extent that United 
States persons are permitted reciprocal rights 
of access to and the right of establishment 
in the home markets of those foreign per- 
sons who seek access to the United States 
market.”. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 202. Section 202 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Commission shall exer- 
cise only so much of the powers conferred 
upon it under this title as is essential to the 
purposes of this Act, and shall revise, reduce, 
or eliminate any rule or regulation prescribed 
pursuant to this title with respect to any 
telecommunications service or any carrier op- 
erating in any market or geographic area as 
competition develops except that Commission 
rules or regulations prescribed pursuant to 
sections 233, 234(c) (1), and 238 of this title 
shall take precedence if the revision, reduc- 
tion, or elimination thereof may result in an 
adverse impact upon the national defense 
and security or emergency preparedness or 
upon the economic competitiveness and via- 
bility of United States suppliers of telecom- 
munications equipment and telecommunica- 
tions services relative to competing foreign 
suppliers and their United States affiliates. 

“(b) The Commission shall have continu- 
ing authority over the provision of regulated 
telecommunications services and carriers. 

“(c) In addition to any other authority 
which the Commission may exercise under 
this Act, the Commission shall have author- 
ity over any dominant-regulated carrier and 
its affiliates (other than any fully separated 
affiliate) for the purpose of— 

“(1) dealing with anticompetitive prac- 
tices between any fully separated affiliate and 
the dominant-regulated carrier or its affili- 
ates; and 

“(2) protecting users of telecommunica- 
tions services in connection with dealings be- 
tween any dominant-regulated carrier and its 
affiliates and any fully separated affiliate. 

“(d) Except as provided in sections 227 and 
228, nothing in this Act is intended to pre- 
clude management personnel of a dominant- 
regulated carrier from directing the opera- 
tions of any dominant-regulated carrier, any 
affiliates, and any fully sevarated affiliates, 
except that costs of such direction shall be 
properly allocated to any dominant-regulated 
carrier, any affiliates, and any fully separated 
affillate. 

“(e) The Commission shall assure that the 
implementation of the amendments made 
by the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 shall not result in 
unreasonable charges for basic telephone 
service. The Commission shall adopt, when- 
ever necessary, a mechanism such as a sur- 
charge on access charges established pur- 
suant to section 222 in order to accomplish 
the purposes of this subsection. 

“(f) Except as provided in sections 229 
(b) (1) and 237, neither the Commission nor 
any State commission shall prevent or limit 
the use of any technology or improvement 


in the provision of telecommunications 
services. 


“(g) The Commission shall not have any 
authority to include in any license issued 
under title III any term or condition which 
is inconsistent with any limitation imposed 
upon the regulatory authority of the Com- 
mission in this title. 

“(h) (1) No executive agency of the United 
States, including the Commission, and no 
State or political subdivision or agency 
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thereof may establish, fix, or otherwise re- 
strict the rates charged any person for the 
receipt, use, or sale of cable channel capacity 
or time on such channels or cable service 
(as defined in section 229(g)(1)) or other 
competitive services. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), a 
State or political subdivision or agency 
thereof may— 

“(A) require the dedication of access 
channels for governmental, public, or educa- 
tional access and may establish, fix, or other- 
wise restrict the rates on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis charged for the use or sale of cable 
channel capacity or time on such channels; 
and 

“(B) establish, fix, or otherwise restrict 
the rates charged any person for retrans- 
mission of broadcast signals whenever such 
State, subdivision, or agency determines, in 
accordance with guidelines the Commission 
shall prescribe, that there are no reasonably 
available alternative electronic media serv- 
ices to such broadcast signal retransmission 
services. 

“(1) The Commission shall establish rea- 
sonable ceilings for the fees to be paid to 
States or any political subdivision thereof by 
operators of cable service systems receiving 
franchises from such State or political sub- 
division thereof and, periodically upon its 
own motion or upon petition, may review 
the appropriateness of such ceilings and 
make adjustments therein. 

“(j) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to collect information on the com- 
petitiveness of United States suppliers of 
telecommunications equipment and services, 
foreign direct investment in the domestic 
telecommunications industry, foreign laws 
and administrative controls on access of 
United States persons to foreign markets, 
the degree of reciprocity in foreign markets 
to United States persons, the United States 
share of global markets, and such other in- 
formation as the Secretary deems necessary, 
and shall report any findings to the Congress 
on a periodic basis.”’. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CARRIERS 


Sec. 203. Section 203 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“CLASSIFICATION OF CARRIERS 


“Sec. 203. (a) Not later than 30 days after 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981, the Commission shall identify, and 
cause to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, a list of those carriers which are fully 
subject to regulation by the Commission on 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981 and which on such date of enactment 
were deriving revenues from the procedures 
to allocate the costs and divide tre revenues 
associated with the provision of basic tele- 
phone service, commonly known as separa- 
tions and settlements and division of rev- 
enues. Carriers identified under this sub- 
section shall be classified as regulated 
carriers. 

“(b) The regulated carrier which is re- 
ferred to in section 229 shall be further 
classified as a dominant-regulated carrier. 

“(c)(1) The Commission may classify or 
-eclassify as a regulated carrier any carrier 
which offers interexchange telecommunica- 
tions services or facilities where it deter- 
mines after a hearing on the record that— 

“(A) such services or facilities are not 
subject to effective competition; 

“(B) Federal regulation of such carrier is 
required to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act; and 

“(C) the benefits of such regulation out- 
weigh the costs. 

“(2) For purposes of this title, telecom- 
munications service of facilities offered by 
such carrier shall be consitered to be subject 
to effective competition in a particular geo- 
graphic area or market if there is a reason- 
ably available alternative in such area or 
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market to such service or facilities which 
are offered by unaffiliated persons and which 
are the same as, or substantially similar to 
the telecommunications service or facilities 
offered by such carrier. In determining 
whether there is a reasonably available 
alternative in the relevant area or market, 
the Commission shall consider— 

“(A) the number and size of unaffiliated 
providers of service or facilities; 

“(B) the extent to which service or fa- 
cilities are available from unaffiliated pro- 
viders in the relevant geographic area or 
market; 

“(C) the ability of such unaffillated pro- 
viders to make such service or facilities 
readily available at comparable rates, terms, 
and conditions; 

“(D) whether the service or facilities are 
necessary to the Nation during 4 state of 
public peril or disaster or other national 
emergency; and 

“(E) other indicators of the extent of 
competition. 

“(3) Whenever the Commission classifies 
or reclassifies a carrier as a regulated car- 
rier pursuant to this subsection, it shall at 
the same time and based upon the same cri- 
teria determine which telecommunications 
services or facilities offered by such carrier 
are not subject to effective competition. 
Such services shall be designated as ‘regu- 
lated services’. 

“(d) The Commission shall, upon its own, 
motion or upon petition, classify or reclas- 
sify as & dominant-regulated carrier any 
regulated carrier which is dominant in the 
provision of regulated telecommunications 
services in a substantial percentage of the 
total number of markets or submarkets for 
telecommunications services or any foreign 
telecommunications carrier, and which is 
owned or controlled by a foreign government. 

“(e) The Commission may, upon its own 
motion or upon petition, reclassify and dom- 
inant-regulated carrier as a regulated car- 
rier, and any regulated carrier as an unregu- 
lated carrier. 

“(f) The Commission shall review the clas- 
sification of carriers not less than once every 
3 years. 

“(g) Any interexchange carrier not clas- 
sified as a regulated carrier shall be an un- 
regulated carrier.”. 

RESALE 


Sec. 204. Section 204 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“RESALE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 

“Src. 204. (a) (1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the Commission shall not 
regulate the resale of any telecommunica- 
tions service except that the Commission 
may regulate cr restrict the resale of any 
regulated telecommunications service by a 
foreign entity to the extent that such resale 
services offered by United States telecom- 
munications persons are regulated or re- 
stricted in the ‘ome country of such entity 
and such regulation or restriction does not 
proyide reciprocal opportunities for United 
States persons to participate in the resale 
market. 

“(2) No carrier may establish or enforce 
any restrictions on the resale or other use of 
any regulated service provided by such 
carrier. 

“(3) If a auasi-governmental entitv which 
bas a statutory monovolv for the delivery of 
letters offers any telecommunications serv- 
ice by resale or otherwise. such entitv shall 
meet the requirements of section 227 with 
regard to its provision of such televommuni- 
cations services. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize such entity or affiliate to 
provide the electronic delivery of messages to 
nonaffiliates. 

“(b) Except as authorize? by the Com- 
mission, no dominant-regulated carrier may 
engage in any resale activitv other than 
through a fully-separated affillate.”. 
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CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 
SEc. 205. Section 205 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
“PRESCRIPTION OF CARRIER REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec, 205, (a) Consistent with the purposes 
of this Act and the policy of this title, the 
Commission may— 

“(1) prescribe different requirements for 
different regulated carriers, or 

“(2) exempt carriers in whole or in part, 
from the requirements of this title, 
if it finds that such different requirements 
or exemption is consistent with the public 
interest. 

“(b) The Commission shall not have the 
authority, with respect to unregulated car- 
riers (including any fully separated affiliate 
of a dominant-regulated carrier), to impose 
any requirements which are not specifically 
provided in this title.”’. 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 


Sec. 206. Section 206 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 
(1) amending the heading to read as 
follows: 
“LIABILITY OF CARRIERS FOR DAMAGES; RECOVERY 
OF DAMAGES"; 


(2) inserting “(a)” immediately before the 
first sentence thereof; and 

(3) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting “regulated”. 


TECHNICAL AND INTERCONNECTION 


Sec. 207. (a) Section 207 of the 1934 Act 
is amended by— 

(1) redesignating such section and all 
cross references thereto as subsection (b) of 
section 206; 

(2) striking the heading thereof; and 

(3) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and by substituting “reg- 
ulated”. 

(b) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after section 206 thereof the following 
new section: 


“INTERCONNECTION 


“Sec. 207. (a) In addition to that inter- 
connection required under section 233{a), 
every telecommunications carrier, and any 
persed or affiliate described in section 204(a) 
( — 

“(1) shall, if a reasonable request is made, 
establish interconnection of its regulated 
service— 
paid with any telecommunications car- 

er; 

“(B) with any telecommunications facility 
or private telecommunications system; and 

“(C) with any customer premise equip- 
ment which is owned or leased by a customer 
of such carrier and which meets such stand- 
ards as the Commission may establish under 
section 234(c) (1); and 

“(2) may not discriminate in an unreason- 
able or anticompetitive manner with respect 
to the charges, terms, and conditions for 
interconnection of its regulated service. 
Paso The Commission shall have author- 

— 

“(1) to specify or to approve the manner, 
rates, terms, and conditions for the provision 
by any regulated carrier of regulated tele- 
communications services or facilities to other 
carriers or customers of such carrier; 

“(2) to specify or to approve the manner, 
rates, terms, and conditions for intercon- 
nection between regulated telecommunica- 
tions services or facilities and exchange tele- 
communications services or facilities; 

“(3) to specify or to approve the manner 
of interconnection between the regulated 
telecommunications services and facilities of 
a iaga carrier or an exchange carrier 
and— 

“(A) any telecommunications facility or 
any private telecommunications system 
which meets such uniform, minimum, and 
technical standards as the Commission may 
establish by rule; and 
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“(B) any customer-premises equipment 
which is owned or leased by a customer of 
such regulated carrier or exchange carrier 
and which meets such standards as the Com- 
mission may establish under section 234(c) 
(1); and 

“(4) to prohibit discrimination by regu- 
lated carriers or exchange carriers. 

“(c) Any person who violates any provision 
of this section or any rule or order promul- 
gated thereunder shall be liable to the United 
States for an amount not to exceed $250,000." 

PROVISION OF REGULATED SERVICES 


Sec. 208. (a) Section 208 and all cross ref- 
erences thereto of the 1934 Act are redesig- 
nated as section 225(a). 

(b) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting immediately 
after section 207 thereof the following new 
section : 


“PROVISION OF REGULATED SERVICES BY 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS CARRIERS 


“Sec. 208. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
carrier providing regulated telecommunica- 
tions service to furnish such service upon 
reasonable request therefor; and, in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Commission, in 
cases where the Commission, after opportu- 
nity for hearing, finds such action necessary 
or desirable in the public interest, to estab- 
lish through routes and charges applicable 
thereto and the divisions of such charges, 
and to establish and provide facilities and 
regulations for operating such through 
routes. 

“(b) Telecommunications carriers engaged 
in providing regulated telecommunications 
service shall establish just, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory tariffs for and in connec- 
tion with such service, and any such tariff 
that is unjust or unreasonable, or that re- 
sults in any unjust or unreasonable discrim- 
ination, preference, or advantage with re- 
spect to any person (including any fully 
separated affiliate), class of persons, or local- 
ity for or in connection with like telecom- 
munications services is hereby declared to be 
unlawful.”. 

INFORMATION ON CHARGES, ETC. 


Sec. 209. (a) Section 209 of the 1934 Act 
and all cross references thereto of the 1934 
Act are redesignated as subsection (b) of 
section 225. 


(b) Section 225(b) as so redesignated is 
amended by striking the heading thereof, 
and by inserting “regulated” immediately 
before “carrier”. 

(c) Title II of the 1934 Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding immediately 
after section 208 thereof the following new 
section: 

“INFORMATION ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CHARGES AND PRACTICES 


“Sec. 209. (a) Within such reasonable time 
as the Commission shall prescribe, every car- 
rier shall file with the Commission, publish, 
and make available for public inspection tar- 
iffs for regulated services and showing the 
practices and regulations affecting such 
charges. Such tariffs shall contain such 
other information, and be kept open for 
public inspection in such places, as the 
Commission may by regulation reouire. Each 
such schedule shall give notice of its effec- 
tive date, and each such carrier shall furnish 
such tariffs to each of its interconnecting 
carriers. 

“(b) (1) Unless otherwise provided by or 
under authority of this Act, no carrier shall 
engage or participate in regulated telecom- 
munications services unless tariffs have been 
filed and published in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and with the regula- 
tions made thereunder. 

“(2) No carrier shall— 

“(A) charge, demand, collect, or receive a 
greater, lesser, or different compensation for 
any regulated telecommunications service or 
for any service in connection therewith than 
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the charges specified in the tariff then in 
euect; 

“(B) refund or remit by any means or de- 
vice any portion of tne cnarges so specifiea; 
or 

“(C) extend to any person any privileges 
or favilities, or employ or enforce any regula- 
tions or practices aueciing such Charges, ex- 
cept as specined in such tarirf.”. 


TARIFFS 


Sec. 210. (a) Section 210 of the 1934 Act 
and all cross references thereto are redesig- 
nated as section 230. 

(b) Section 250 as is redesignated by sub- 
secuon (8) is amenaed by striking “common” 
wherever it appears therein. 

(c) Title Li of the 1934 Act, as amended, is 
further amended by inserting immediately 
after section 203 thereof the following new 
section: 

“TARIFFS 

“Sec. 210. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no new or revised tariff pro- 
posed by any carrier for regulated telecom- 
munications services (including interconnec- 
tion arrangements under section 207) shall 
take effect until it has been either accepted, 
or accepted with conditions. 

“(2)(A) Not later than 90 days after the 
date of filing with the Commission of a pro- 
posed tariff, the Commission shall make an 
initial determination as more particularly set 
forth in subparagraph (B), or shall set forth 
specific requirements for additional informa- 
tion or justification. Whenever the Commis- 
sion has set forth such requirements, it may 
extend such period for not more than an 
additional 90 days. 

“(B) The Commission may— 

“(1) accept a tariff as filed; 

“(ii) condition the acceptance of a tariff 
upon compliance with such requirements as 
it determines necessary to carry out the pol- 
icy of this title; or 

“(iit) reject a tariff, if it determines that 
such tariff is prima facie unlawful or where 
the Commission is not satistied, on the basis 
of the information or justification provided, 
that sucn tariu is prima facie lawful. 

“(3) During such period or extended pe- 
riod, tne Commision may offer aSslovance 
to faciivate pubiic negotiation between the 
carrier proposing such tariff and any other 
interested party or parties opposing such 
tariff in oraer to arrive at a mutually agree- 
abie tariff. Any mutually agreeabe tariff 
may be recommended to the Commission, 
which recommendation shall not be binding 
upon the Commission, but which the Com- 
mission shall duly consider in deciding 
whether to accept, accept with conditions, 
or reject the tariff initially proposed. 

“(4) The Commission shall give public 
notice whenever making an initial deter- 
mination under paragraph (2). Upon timely 
request therefor by the carrier initially pro- 
pcsing such tariff, or by any other inter- 
ested party or parties for good cause shown 
(unless, where the Commission has rejected 
the proposed tariff, such carrier shall ob- 
ject), the Commission shall hold & hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of such initially 
proposed tariff. In any such hearing the bur- 
den of proof to show that the initially pro- 
posed tariff is just and reasonable shall be 
upon the carrier initially proposing such 
tariff, and the Commission shall decide the 
matter as expeditiously as possible. 

“(5) Pending any hearing under para- 
graph (4) of this subsection, any tariff 
accepted or accepted with conditions by the 
Commission shall have effect. Any tariff re- 
jected by the Commission shall have no 
effect, and any lawful tariff previously in 
effect for the same or like telecommunica- 
tions service shall remain in effect. 

“(6) Upon completion of any hearing un- 
der paragraph (4) of this subsection, the 
Commission may accept, accept with condi- 
ticns, or reject such tariff as initially pro- 
posed. Any tariff rejected by the Commis- 
sion shall have no effect, and any lawful 
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tariff previously in effect for the same or like 
telecommunications service shall remain in 
eflect. 

“(b)(1) Any carrier, except a dominant- 
regulated carrier, may elect to file a new or 
revised tariff pursuant to this subsection. 

“(2) At the discretion of the Commission, 
any dominant-regulated carrier may file any 
new or revised tariff pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

“(3) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (4) of this subsection, any tariff 
filed pursuant to this subsection shall take 
effect on the effective date specified in such 
filing, unless the Commission for good cause 
shall specify, by rule or order in any par- 
ticular case, a longer period not to exceed 
30 days. 


“(4) The Commission shall give public 
notice of the filing of such new or revised 
tariff within 15 days of such filing. Any party 
in interest may file with the Commission, 
within such reasonable time as the Commis- 
sion shall specify, but in no event later than 
30 days from the date of such notice, a peti- 
tion for hearing concerning the lawfulness 
of such tariff, which petition shall set forth 
specific allegations of fact sufficient to show 
that the petitioner is a party in interest and 
that the tariff constitutes a prima facie vio- 
lation of the provisions of this title. The 
petitioner shall serve a copy of such petition 
upon such carrier, which carrier shall have 
the opportunity to reply within a reasonable 
period of time as specified by the Commis- 
sion. Not later than 30 days from the time 
for filing such reply, the Commission, on the 
basis of the tariff and pleadings filed or on 
the basis of other information within the 
Knowledge of the Commission, shall either 
grant or deny such petition. Whenever the 
Commission shall grant such a petition it 
shall hold a hearing concerning those isses 
raised in the petition which the Commis- 
sion determines are substantial and mate- 
rial questions relating to such violation. 
Upon completion of such hearing, the Com- 
mission shall either accept, accept with 
conditions, or reject such tariff, and shall 
make findings of fact and conclusions 
of law with respect to the allegations set 
forth in the petition. 

“(c) Neither the Commission nor any 
State commission shall consider revenues de- 
rived from unreculated activities. 

“(d) The Commission may exempt any 
regulated carrier from the provisions of this 
section and section 209.”. 


COPIES OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 211. Section 211 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“COPIES OF CONTRACTS TO BE FILLED 


“Sec. 211. (a) Every regulated carrier shall 
file with the Commission copies of all con- 
tracts, agreements, or arrangements with 
other carriers in relation to any regulated 
telecommunications service. 

“(b) The Commission shall have authority 
to require the filing of any other contracts, 
agreements, or arrancements of any regu- 
lated carrier and shall have authority to ex- 
empt any carrier from submitting copies of 
contracts, agreements. or arrangements as 
the Commission may determine.”’. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 212. Section 212 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” and “carriers” wherever 
it appears therein. 

VALUATION OF CARRIER PROPERTY 

Src. 213. (a) Section 213/a) of the 1934 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) After opportunity for hearing, the 
Commission, where necessary for the proper 
administration of this Act, including the 
Purposes of section 222 of this title. may 
make a valuation. as of such date as the 
Commission may designate. of all or of any 
part of the proverty owned or used by any 
regulated carrier.”’. 
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(b) The first sentence of subsection (c) of 
section 213 of the 1934 Act is amended to 
read as follows: “The Commission may at 
any time require any regulated carrier to file 
with the Commission a statement showing 
the original cost at the time of dedication to 
telecommunications use of all or of any part 
of the property owned or used by such car- 
rier.”. 

(c) Section 213(e) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common” and substi- 
tuting “regulated”. 

(d) Section 213(g) of the 1934 Act is re- 
pealed. 

(e) Section 213(h) and all references 
thereto (if any), are redesignated as section 
213(g)- 


CONSTRUCTION, ACQUISITION, OR OPERATION 


Sec. 214. Section 214 of the 1934 Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND APPROVAL OF FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION, ACQUISITION, OR OPERATION 


“Sec. 214. (a) Subject to subsection (b), 
upon notification to the Commission any 
regulated carrier may— 

“(1) undertake the application of any new 
interexchange transmission facilities or of 
any extension thereof; 

“(2) acquire or operate any such facility 
or extension thereof; or 

“(3) engage in telecommunications over or 
by means of such new facility or extension. 

“(b) (1) The Commission may by rule or 
order require a dominant-regulated carrier 
to obtain from the Commission a certificate 
that the pres=nt or future public conven- 
lence and necessity revuire or will recuire the 
construction, extension, acquisition, opera- 
tion, or use of any new or extended inter- 
exchange transmission facility, other than 
switching facilities. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require a certificate or other au- 
thorization from the Commission for any 
installation, replacement, or other changes 
in plant, operation, or equipment, other than 
new construction, which will not impair the 
adequacy or quality of service provided. 

“(3) The Commission may, upon applica- 
tion, authorize in whole or in part a long- 
term facilities construction plan for a domi- 
nant-regulated carrier. Upon authorization 
of such plan such carrier shall not be re- 
quired to obtain separate certification under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection for each 
element of such plan. The Commission may 
condition any authorization upon appropri- 
ate safeguards and submission to the Com- 
mission of periodic reports in such form and 
containing such information as the Commis- 
sion may require in order to monitor the 
implementation and operation of such plan. 
The Commission shall take all appropriate 
steps to ensure that such plan is being car- 
ried out under such safeguards as the Com- 
mission shall have established. 

“(4) The Commission mav by rule o7 order 
require that a regulated carrier may not dis- 
continue, reduce, or impair regulated service 
to a community or part of a community un- 
less it obtains from the Commission a cer- 
tificate that the present or future public 
convenience will be served by the discontin- 
uance, reduction, or impairment of regu- 
lated telecommunications services. 

“(c) Upon receipt of any notification or 
application unde” the nrovisions o” sub-ec- 
tions (a) and (b), the Commission shall 
cause notice thereof to be given to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of State 
(with respect to notifications or applications 
involving service to foreign points), and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“(d) The Commission shall have power to 
issue a certificate for the facilities or plan 
for which application was made; to refuse to 
issue a certificate; to issue a certificate for a 
potion o7 portions of a “acili*v om plan or 
extension thereof, or discontinvance. reduc- 
tion, or impairment of service, described in 
the application. The Commission may attach 
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to the issuance of the certificate such terms 
and conditions as in its judgment the public 
convenience and necessity may require. Af- 
ter .S.Uance of such certificate a carrier may, 
without securing approval other than such 
cerviucace, coup.y wi.h the terms and condi- 
tions contained in or attached to the issu- 
ance of such certificate and proceed with the 
construction, extension, acquisition, opera- 
tion, or discontinuance, reduction, or im- 
pairment of service authorized thereby. Any 
construction, extension, acquisition, opera- 
tion, discontinuance, reduction, or impair- 
ment of service contrary to the provisions of 
this section may be enjoined by any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

“(e) (1) Upon petition or upon its own inl- 
tiative, the Commission may, after full op- 
portunity for a hearing, authorize or require 
by order any dominant-regulated carrier 
which is party to such proceeding to provide 
itself with adequate facilities, and to extend 
its facilities, for the expeditious and efficient 
performance of its service as a carrier of reg- 
ulated services. No such authorization or or- 
der shall be made unless the Commission 
finds that such provision of facilities, or 
extension, is reasonably required in the in- 
terest of public convenience and necessity 
and, that the expense involved therein will 
not impair the ability of such carrier to per- 
form its duty to the public. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Commission may, by rule 
or order, require a regulated carrier in the 
State of Alaska to provide itself with ade- 
qua‘e facilities or extend its facilities for the 
expeditious and efficient performance of its 
service as a carrier of basic telecommunica- 
tions services. No rule or order shall be made 
unless the Commission finds that such pro- 
vision of facilities or extension is reasonably 
required in the present or future public 
interest, convenience or necessity, and that 
the expense involved therein will not impair 
the ability of such carrier to perform its 
duty to the public. 

“(f) The Commission may, upon appropri- 
ate request, authorize temporary or emer- 
gency augmentation of facilities or services 
or discontinuance, reduction, or impairment 
of facilities or services without regard to the 
provisions of this section. 

“(g) (1) (A) Any dominant-regulated car- 
rier and any other regulated carrier, if the 
Commission shall so order with respect to 
the information required pursuant to subsec- 
tion (g) (1) (A) (ii) shall maintain and file 
with the Commission a description of the 
operational protocols and technical inter- 
face requirements for connection with or use 
of any regulated telecommunications serv- 
ices, and report regularly to the Commis- 
s.on— 

“(i) any material change relating to such 
protocols, or interface requirements which 
has been adopted or implemented, or which 
is required by the specific design or develop- 
ment of any service, facility, or equipment 
including any information or technical re- 
quirements relating to the capacity of serv- 
ices, facilities, or equipment to function ef- 
fectively and efficiently if connected to any 
regulated telecommunications service or 
facility furnished by a dominant-regulated 
carrier; 

“(ii) summaries of construction programs 
or activities intended to maintain, extend, 
or expand the regulated telecommunications 
services or facilities of regulated carriers if 
such information affects the interconnec- 
tion of service offerings of com~eting car- 
riers or persons seekinz interconnection 
with such services or facilities of such car- 
rier; and 

“(ili) such additional information relat- 
ing to any rezulated telezommunications 
services, the disclosure of which the Com- 
mission determines to be necessary on its 
ozn initiative or in resoconte to a petition 
submitted by any interested person. 

“(B) Information required to be filed by 
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a dominant-regulated carrier under sub- 
paragraph (A) may not be disclosed to & 
fully separated affiliate (or to an affiliate 
providing support (manufacturing, research 
and development) for the fully separated 
affiuiate prior to tull separation required in 
section 228) until filed pursuant to para- 
graph (2), below. 

(2) In any case in which a submission 
to the Commission is required under para- 
graph (1), any person may obtain the in- 
formation which is the sub,ect of such sub- 
mission upon reasonable request and pay- 
ment of reasonable copying and processing 
fees, unless the Commission after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, determines that the furnishing of 
such information would be detrimental to 
the national defense and security or to the 
emergency preparedness of the Nation or the 
technological or economic competitiveness 
of the United States telecommunications 
industry or is otherwise inconsistent with 
this Act. In the case where one or more of 
the Secretaries cited above ob,ect to the 
public release of such information, the Com- 
mission may not make such material avail- 
able without the approval of the President. 

“(3) The Commission shall prescribe pro- 
cedures to imp.ement this subsection not 
later than 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act of 1981.”. 

TECHNICAL 


Sec. 215. (a) The first sentence of section 
215(a) of the 1934 Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “(a)(1)"; and 

(2) striking “common carrier” and sub- 
stituting ‘regulated carrier”. 

(b) Section 215 (b) and (c) of the 1934 
Act is repealed. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 216. The heading of section 216 of 
the 1934 Act is amended by inserting “OP- 


ERATING” before “TRUSTEES”. 
TECHNICAL 


Src. 217. Section 217 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common” and sub- 
stituting “regulated”. 


TECHNICAL 
Sec. 218. The first sentence of section 218 


of the 1934 Act is amended by inserting 
“regulated” before “carriers”. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 219. The heading of section 219 of the 
1934 Act is amended by inserting “AUrHORITY 
TO REQUIRE” before “ANNUAL”. 


RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 220. (a) Section 220(a) of the 1934 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) The Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, prescribe the forms of any and all 
accounts, records, and memoranda to be 
kept by regulated carriers subject to this 
Act, including the accounts, records, and 
memoranda of the movement of traffic, as 
well as of the receipts and expenditures of 
moneys. 

“(2) Not later than the first anniversary 
of the date of enactment of the Telecom- 
munications Competition and Deregulation 
Act of 1981, the Commission shall prescribe, 
and within the period prescribed by the 
Commission all regulated carriers shall com- 
ply with, guidelines of general applicability 
relating to accounts, records, and memo- 
randa which shall be designed at a minimum 
to accomplish a complete and proper alloca- 
tion of all revenues and costs, including 
joint and common costs, costs incurred by 
affiliates other than fully separated affiliates, 
and any costs incurred before such date of 
enactment between regulated equipment 
and services and unregulated equipment 
and services. The Commission may require 
any regulated carrier to establish and main- 
tain such other separate accounts and sup- 
porting records and memoranda as the Com- 
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mission determines necessary to carry out 
the purpuses of tais Act.”. 

(0) Seciion 22u(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b)(1) The Commission shall establish 
and prescribe— 

“(A) the classes of property used by any 
regulated carrier for the provision of tele- 
communications services which are subject 
to the regulatory authority of the Commis- 
sion under this title; and 

“(B) the methods by which investments 
in such claszes of property may be recovered. 

“(2) The methods specified in paragraph 
(1) (B) may include capital recovery sched- 
ules or perceatage depreciation schedules. 
Such methods shall— 

“(A) provide for the full recovery of any 
unrecovered amount of invested capital not 
later than the end of the remaining life of 
the property involved; 

“(B) permit not more than the full 
amouat of invested capital to be recovered; 


“(C) for property used by a regulated car- 
rier, include, as an allowable operating ex- 
pense for ratemaking purposes, depreciation 
computed under any accelerated methods se- 
lected by such regulated carrier which are 
consistent with the capital recovery sched- 
ules or percentage depreciation schedules es- 
tablished and prescribed by the Commission, 
except that (i) the initial selection shall ap- 
ply only to property placed in service on or 
after the first day of the first calendar year 
which begins after the date of the enactment 
of the ‘lelecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981; and (il) any sub- 
sequent changes in such selection shall apply 
only to property placed in service on or after 
the date of such selection unless the carrier 
obtains the permission of the Commission to 
change such selection as to any other prop- 
erty; and 


“(D) for property already in service on the 
first day of the first calendar year which be- 
gins after the date of the enactment of the 
Telecommunications Competition and Dereg- 
ulation Act of 1981, include as an allowable 
operating expense for ratemaking purposes 
such amounts as may be necessary to recover 
all embedded invested capital through the use 
of the remaining life method of capital re- 
covery or some other reasonable method ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

“(3) Any determination of the remaining 
life of property under paragraph (2) shall 
take into consideration competition, changes 
in technology, and remaining economic life.”. 

(c) Subsection (g) of section 220 of the 
1934 Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Commission shall have due regard to the dif- 
ferent sizes of carriers in prescribing forms 
or guidelines under this section.”. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec. 221. (a) Section 221(a) of the 1934 
Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “telephone company” each 
place it appears, and substituting “regulated 
carrier”; 

(2) striking “telephone companies” each 
place it appears, and substituting “regulated 
carriers”; 

(3) striking “company” each place it ap- 
pears and substituting “regulated carrier"; 

(4) striking “companies” each place it ap- 
pears and substituting “regulated carriers”, 
and 

(5) striking “TELEPHONE COMPANIES” in the 
heading and substituting “REGULATED CARRI- 
ERS” 


(b) Section 221(c) 
amended by— 

(1) striking “wire telephone communica- 
tion" each place it appears and substituting 
“regulated telecommunications service”; and 

(2) striking “interstate or foreign tele- 
phone toll service” where it appears and sub- 
stituting “regulated interexchange or foreign 
telecommunications service”. 

(c) Section 221(d) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 


of the 1934 Act is 
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(1) striking “wire telephone” where it ap- 
pears; and 
(4) Strising “interstate or foreign tele- 
phone toll service” wuere it appears und suo- 
stitucing “reguiavted inverexcaounge or foreign 
teieconununications service”, 
ACCESS CHARGES 


Sec. 222. Section 222 of the 1934 Act is 
amenaed to read as follows: 


“EXCHANGE ACCESS 


“SEC. 222. (a) at is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to estavush & system of cnarges for ex- 
change access, in order to— 

“(4) achieve equitunle treatment among 
all velecominunicalions carriers and other 
customers Using the services of each ex- 
cMange carrier through direct or indirect 
inverconnecuion and to prevent suvsidies 
froin eacnange services to interexchange 
services; 

“(2) assure that payments and assign- 
ments of cuscs relating to exchange access 
au vard vut In & Wanner which ts open to 
public examination and which ensures ac- 
countapility to the public; 

“(s) @cme,.e flex.ouity in accommodat- 
ing changes in market conditions and 
tecnnology; 

“(4) establish incentives for efficient in- 
yesiment decisions and technological 
cnoices; and 

“(5) ensure that exchange carriers are 
compensated equitably for the cost of pro- 
viding excoange access in order to ensure 
the universal uvailasility of pasic telephone 
service at reasonable charges. 

“(b)(1) The Commission shall at the 
earliest practicable date establish a Joint 
Board pursuant to section 410(c) for the 
purpose or ascertaining the direct, joint, and 
common costs of excnange teiecommunica- 
tions services and exchange access and ap- 
portioning those costs between exchange 
teleccmmunications services and exchange 
access. 

“(2) The Joint Board shall appoint and 
fix the pay of such personnel as may be 
necessary to assist the Joint Board in carry- 
ing out its functions under this section. 

“(3) The Joint Board shall submit its 
initial decisions to the Commission no later 
than 1 year after the date of establishment 
of the Joint Board. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, decisions of the Joint Board 
pursuant to suosection (b) of this section 
shall be binding upon the Commission unless 
the Commission determines it to be aroitrary 
or capricious or otherwise not consistent with 
the policy or purposes of this Act. 

“(d) ‘Lhe Commission, in accordance with 
any decision of the Joint Board under sub- 
sections (b) and (c) shall establish practices 
to ascertain and apportion exchange costs 
between exchange telecommunications serv- 
ices and exchange access and ensure the 
universal availability of basic telephone serv- 
ice at reasonable charges. The Commission 
shall establish the form for records, accounts, 
and memoranda to be kept by carriers pro- 
viding such exchange access including special 
forms and practices for exchange carriers not 
classified as regulated carriers in order to 
facilitate the filing and processing of such 
carriers’ tariffs. 

“(e)(1) Exchange carriers providing ex- 
change access shall file with the Commis- 
sion tariffs governing the charges, practices, 
and conditions for exchange access, and such 
tariffs may be filed jointly. Such charges 
shall be uniform for comparable types of 
exchange access, 

“(2) In the determination of exchange 
access costs or calculation of exchange access 
charges for any of those carriers identified 
in subsection (d). the Commission may per- 
mit the use of statistical cost data repre- 
sentative of the class of such carriers rather 
than data from individual cost studies where 
the Commission determines such method to 
be avpropriate and consistent with this 
section. 
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“(f) In the case of any exchange carrier 
which is not classified as a regulated carrier 
under section 203(a) and where a State cer- 
tifles to the Commission that it has estab- 
lished a program in accordance with the 
uniform practices set forth by the Commis- 
sion consistent with this section to regulate 
exchange access arrangements, charges, regu- 
lations, or practices, the Commission shall 
delegate authority with respect to all ex- 
change access arrangements, charges, regu- 
lations, or practices to the State commission 
of the State within which such exchange 
carrier charges. Upon petition of any affected 
person showing that regulation of exchange 
access by a State commission is not in com- 
pliance with uniform practices established 
by the Commission, the Commission may 
prescribe just and reasonable exchange access 
arrangements, chafges, regulations, or prac- 
tices. An exchange carrier, may, at its ovtion, 
file tariffs for exchange access with the 
Commission. 

“(g) The Commission shall promulgate 
the standards, procedures, and criteria for 
exchange access charges established under 
this section not later than 2 years after the 
date of enactment of the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981. 

“(h) The Commission, in accordance with 
its authority under section 202/e\. shall 
assure that rates for basic telephone services 
for carriers— 

“(1) eligihle for telenhone loans wnder 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, 

“(2) not classified as regulated carriers in 
section 293/a). or 

“(3) which provide basic telenhone service 
to, from or within the State of AlasYa; 
shall, insofar as it is practicable and con- 
sistent with other provisions of this Act. not 
exceed 110 percent of the national average 
for comparable service, taking into acconnt 
such factors as distance, duration, and time 
of day for interexchange service and rate 
structure and calling scope for exchange 
service. 

“(1) For the purposes of this section, the 
term— 

(1) ‘exchange access’ means the provision 
of services or facilities by an exchange car- 
rier for the purpose of originating or ter- 
minating interexchange telecommunications; 
and 

“(2) ‘exchange carriers’ means any carrier 
engaged in providing regulated exchange 
telecommunications service.". 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 223. Section 223 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting the following heading: 
“UNLAWFUL USE OF TELEPHONES.” 
REGULATION OF POLE ATTACHMENTS 

Sec. 224. Section 224 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out all after “railroad” and by 
inserting a period after “railroad” in subsec- 
tion (a) (1); and 

(2) amending subsection (e) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Each utility specified in subsection 
(a) (1) shall afford reasonable access for pole 
attachments to any person providing cable 
service. The Commission shall have authority 
‘to hear and resolve complaints brought under 
this subsection.”’. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec. 225. Section 225 of the 1934 Act. as 

2 designated by section 208(a), is amended 
y— 

(1) amending the heading to read as fol- 
lows: 

“COMPLAINTS TO THE COMMISSION; INVESTIGA- 

TIONS; ORDERS FOR PAYMENT OF MONEY”: 
and 

(2) striking “common” whenever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting “regulated”, 
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EXCHANGE TELECOMMUNICATIONS AREA 


Sec. 226. The 1934 Act is amended by add- 
ing the following: 


“EXCHANGE TELECOMMUNICATIONS AREA 


“Sec. 226. (a) Subject to a review by the 
Joint Board established under section 222 
(b) (1), it shall be the responsibility of each 
State commission to configure exchange tele- 
communications areas within the borders of 
each such State. Any such configuration 
existing as of January 1, 1981, shall be 
deemed to conform with the criteria set 
forth in subsection (b). Any reconfiguration 
by any State commission on or after the date 
of enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981 
shall be in accordance with the criteria set 
forth in subsection (b). 

“(b) Any reconfiguration of an exchange 
area by a State commission shall be in ac- 
cordance with the following criteria of this 
subsection: 

“(1) any such area may encompass one 
or more contiguous local exchange areas 
serving common social, economic, and other 
purposes, even where such configuration 
transcends municipal or other local govern- 
mental boundaries; 

“(2) every point within a State shall be 
included within an exchange area; 

“(3) mo such area which includes part or 
all of one standard metropolitan statistical 
area shall include a substantial part of any 
other standard metropolitan statistical area, 
unless the Joint Board shall otherwise al- 
low; and 

“(4) except with approval of the Joint 
Board no exchange area located in one State 
shall include any point located within an- 
other State. 

“(c) The provision of mobile telecommu- 
nications service under any franchise, cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
or other authorization awarded by a State 
and within an exchange area con igured for 
such service by a State commission under 
this section shall be deemed an exchange 
service for purposes of this Act.”. 


FULLY SEPARATED AFFILIATE 
Sec, 227. The 1934 Act is amended by add- 
ing the following: 
“FULLY SEPARATED AFFILIATE 


“Sec. 227. (a) A fully separated affiliate 
of a dominant-regulated carrier shall— 

“(1) have no more than one member of 
its governing board who is a member of the 
governing board or officer or employee of 
such dominant-regulated carrier or any other 
aMiliate of such dominant-regulated carrier; 

“(2) have no officers or employees in com- 
mand with any such dominant-regulated car- 
rier or any other affiliate of such dominant- 
regulated carrier; 

“(3) have not less than five individuals 
serving on its governing board of which not 
more than 50 percent of whom are employees 
or officers of the fully separated affiliate; 

“(4) maintain books, records, and accounts 
separate from any such dominant-regulated 
carrier or any affiliate of such dominant- 
regulated carrier which identify all transac- 
tions with such dominant-regulated carrier 
or any affiliate of such dominant-regulated 
carrier and prepare financial statements 
which are in compliance with Federal finan- 
cial reporting requirements for publicly held 
corporations and file such statements with 
the Commission and make such statements 
available for public inspection; 

"(5) consistent with the provisions of this 
section and section 228, carry out directly (or 
through nonaffiliates or any other fully sepa- 
rated (affiliate) its own marketing sales, 
maintenance operations, manufacturing and 
research and development relating to serv- 
ices, facilities, and equipment offered by such 
affiliate, except that institutional advertis- 
ing carried out by such dorminant-regulated 
carrier and any affillate shall be permitted 
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provided each party pays its pro rata share; 
and 

(6) consistent with the provisions of this 
section and section 228, not directly or in- 
directly own real or personal property, ex- 
cept international telecommunication facil- 
ities or property, either jointly or in com- 
mon with such dominant-regulated carrier 
and any affiliate. 

“(b) A fully separated affiliate may enter 
into any contract, agreement, arrangement, 
joint venture, partnership, or other manner 
of conducting business with its dominant- 
regulated carrier or any affiliate provided 
that any— 

“(1) sale, exchange, or leasing of property 
between the parties; 

“(2) lenaing of money or other extension 
of credit between the parties or between 
the fully separated affiliate and a third party 
directly or indirectly guaranteed by the 
dominant-regulated carrier; 

“(3) furnishing of goods, services, and 
facilities between the parties; or 

“(4) transfer to, or use by, or for the 
benefit of the fully separated affiliate of any 
assets of the dominant-regulated carrier; 
shall be on a fully auditable and compen- 
satory basis, and shall in addition be sub- 
ject to the requirements established in sec- 
tion 202(d), subsection (d) of this section, 
and subsections (c) and (d) of section 228. 
Such conduct of business shall be pursuant 
to contract and shall be reported to the 
Commission under such rules as the Com- 
mission determines necessary, The Commis- 
sion shall make such contracts, or portions of 
contracts, available for public inspection to 
the extent necessary to ensure proper en- 
forcement of this section. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), a fully separated affiliate 
may enter into any agreement, contract, 
joint venture, partnership, or any other 
manner of business to sell. market, or serv- 
ice exports with any United States entity 
or entities provided such activities take place 
outside of the United States without re- 
straining the exports of any other ‘United 
States person’. 

“(d) In addition to the requirements of 
section 207 and section 228, the conduct of 
business bv any dominant-reeulated carrier 
or any affiliate of the dominant-regulated 
carrier with any fully separated affiliate shall 
be carried out in the same manner as such 
business is conducted between such carrier 
or affiliate and any nonaffiliate. The conduct 
of business between a dominant-regulated 
carrier or any affiliate of the dominant- 
regulated carrier and any fully separated 
efillat> shall not be based uvon, or include, 
any preference or discrimination arising out 
of affiliation. The provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not be construed to apply to fa- 
cilities or services which are sold for use, 
consumption, or resale outside the United 
States. 

“(e)(1) No dominant-regulated carrier 
shall be deemed to have established a fully 
separated affiliate unless and until the Com- 
mission, upon petition by the dominant- 
regulated carrier and after an expedited 
hearing in which any interested party may 
join, finds that the relationships of such 
dominant-regulated carrier and affiliates 
with any fully separated affiliate comply 
with the requirements of this section and 
section 228. 

“(2) Not later than 45 days after the 
date of enactment of the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981, the Commission shall establish pro- 
cedures for the expeditious consideration 
of petitions field under this section. Such 
retulations shall provide that final action 
on any such petition shall be taken by the 
Commission not later than 180 days after 
filing. 

“(f) A dominant-reculated carrier or its 
affiliates shall not disclose to any fully sep- 
arated afillate any commercial information 
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acquired in its provision of regulated tele- 
communications services waich would pro- 
vide an unfair competitive advantage. The 
Commission may require that specific cate- 
gories of information (such as directory list- 
ings and similar information) shall be made 
generally available at the same time and 
at reasonable, nondiscriminatory charges, 
terms, and conditions. 

“(g) The provisions of subsections (b) and 
(d) shall not apply to the provision of tele- 
communications facilities, services, or cus- 
tomer-premises equipment for national de- 
fense and security, and emergency prepared- 
ness or during times of public peril, disaster, 
or national emergency. 

“(h) The requirements of this section (to 
the extent that such requirements mandate 
the establishment of a fully separated affill- 
ate) shall not apply to a carrier which on 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981 was not under direct or indirect com- 
mon ownership with a dominant-regulated 
carrier or was not owned by a dominant- 
regulated carrier. For the purposes of this 
subsection the terms ‘owned’ and ‘owner- 
ship’ mean a direct or indirect equity inter- 
est (or the equivalent thereof) of more than 
50 percent. 

“(1) The Commission shall promulgate 
rules and regulations to carry out this sec- 
tion not later than 180 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

“(j) Amy person (other than an individ- 
ual) who violates any provision of this sec- 
tion or any rule, regulation, or order pro- 
mulgated thereunder shall be fined not more 
than $1,000,000 for each such violation.”. 
A.T. & T. TRANSITION TO FULL SEPARATION 


Sec. 228. The 1934 Act is amended by 
adding the following: 
“ARRANGEMENTS RELATING TO RESEARCH, DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY; TRANSITION TO FULL SEPARATION 


“Sec. 228. (a) The provisions of this sec- 
tion and section 227 shall apply in any case 
in which the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its affiliates (herein- 
after referred to in this section as ‘A.T. & T.') 
engages in research and development and 
manufacturing in support of unregulated 
equipment and services. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prohibit or otherwise restrict any 
dominant-regulated carrier, affiliate, or fully 
separated affiliate from exercising its inde- 
pendent, prudent business Judgment in con- 
nection with business conducted with non- 
affiliates. 

“(b) (1) Except for any activity in which 
it was lawfully engaged on the date of the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act of 1981, A.T. & T. may not 
offer any telecommunications service, tele- 
communications equipment, customer-prem- 
ises equipment, or information services on 
an unregulated basis, until it has filed with 
and obtained from the Commission approval 
of a plan demonstrating its proposed method 
of compliance with the requirements of this 
section. 

“(2) Not later than 180 days of the filing 
of such plan, the Commission shall enter an 
order approving the plan or Stating the spe- 
cific parts of the plan which conflict with the 
provisions of this section or the rules pre- 
scribed hereunder. A.T. & T. may file an 
amended plan, and the Commission shall 
enter an order approving or disapproving of 
Fre amended proposal within 30 days of its 

ng. 

“(3) (A) The plan shall demonstrate that— 

“(i) the dominant-regulated carrier and 
any afiliate have an accounting system 
which ensures a complete separation be- 
tween— 

“(I) all costs related to services, facilities, 
and equipment which are developed, manu- 
factured, or offered by such dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier (other than the costs of any 
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activities which are carried out for the bene- 
fit of any fully separated affiliate of such 
dominant-regulated carrier); and 

“(iI) all costs of any fully separated affili- 
ate, including those related to services, facili- 
ties, and equipment whicr are developed, 
manufactured, or offered by any fully sep- 
arated affiliate of a dominant-regulated car- 
rier, or as the result of any activities which 
are carried out for the benefit of any fully 
separated affiliate of such dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier or any affiliate; 

“(il) such accounting system is established 
and maintained in a manner which ensures 
compliance with this Act; 

“(ill) the proposed fully separated affiliate 
complies with the requirements of section 
227; 

“(iv) the assets proposed for transfer to 
the proposed fully separated affiliate will be 
fairly and properly valved; and 

“(v) the initial capitalization has been 
fairly and properly valued. 

“(B) After approval of any plan or 
amended plan a dominant-regulated car- 
rier— 

“(1) shall notify the Commission with re- 
spect to any minor revision of, or addition to, 
such plan, and with respect to any minor 
transfer of assets, including capital, for re- 
view by the Commission to ensure that such 
revision, addition, or transfer complies with 
the requirements of subparagraph (A); and 

“(il) shall submit any significant revision 
of, or addition to, such plan, and any sig- 
nificant transfer of assets, including capital, 
to the Commission for approval in accord- 
ance with this paragraph before carrying out 
such proposed revision, addition, or transfer. 

“(c)(1) Not later than the fourth anniver- 
sary of the date of enactment of the Telecom- 
munications Competition and Deregulation 
Act of 1981, the final assembly including all 
aspects integral to final assembly of any 
equipment which is required to be offered ex- 
clusively by a fully separated affiliate shall be 
provided by a fully separated affiliate or 
acquired from nonaffiliates. 

“(2) Not later than the fourth anniversary 
of such date of enactment any research and 
development activity relating to equipment 
design information used in such final assem- 
bly or relating to software programing in sup- 
port of any equipment or services which are 
required to be offered exclusively through a 
fully separated affiliate shall be performed by 
a fully separated affiliate or a nonaffiliate. 

“(3) Not later than the sixth anniversary 
of such date of enactment any subassembly 
(including any subassembly specific research 
and development) within such final assembly 
of equipment required to be offered exclu- 
sively through a fully separated affiliate shall 
be performed by a fully separated affiliate or 
a nonaffiliate, except that nothing in this 
subsection shall, at any time thereafter, be 
construed to prohibit the fully separated affi- 
liate from acquiring any subassembly from a 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate if a 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate offers 
to sell the same type of subassembly to non- 
affiliates at the same charges and on the same 
terms and conditions. 

“(4) Not later than the sixth anniversary 
of such date of enactment the manufacturing 
of any basic component within such final as- 
sembly, of equipment required to be offered 
exclusively by a fully separated affiliate shall 
be performed through a fully separated affili- 
ate or a nonaffiliate, except that nothing in 
this subsection shall, at any time, be con- 
strued to prohibit the fully separated affiliate 
from acquiring any basic component from a 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate if a 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate offers 
to sell the same types of basic component to 
nonaffiliates at the same charges and on the 
same terms and conditions. Thereafter, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this subsection, 
all applied research, development, manufac- 
turing. or any related functions or activities 
in support or unregulated telecommunica- 
tions equipment or in support of any unreg- 
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ulated service shall be conducted through a 
fully s2parated affiliate or a nonaffillate. 

“(5) There shall be established an assets 
evaluation board, composed of three members 
as follows: one representative each selected 
by the Commission and the affected domi- 
nant-regulated carrier and a State commis- 
Sioner selected by the first two. The Board 
shall determine the value of any assets trans- 
ferred from the affected dominant-regulated 
carrier and any affiliate to any fully separated 
affiliate. Evaluations of such Board shall be 
binding upon the Commission and upon 
State commissions. Any failure of the Board 
to take action shall not delay any such trans- 
fer contingent upon either party’s option to 
rescind such transfers upon Board valuation. 

“(6)(A) The Commission may grant 
walvers pursuant to subparagraph (B) of 
the time requirements of this subsection for 
a period not to exceed 6 months. The Com- 
Mission may not grant more than two waivers 
for any one functional category. 

“(B) The Commission may grant a waiver 
under this subsection where the Commission 
determines that, because of labor strikes, 
war, severe economic depression, or acts of 
God, A.T. & T. cannot timely meet the re- 
guirements of this subsection. 


“(d) (1) During the applicable time periods 
established in subsection (c)— 


“(A) the services or equipment (including 
any subassembly, basic component, and re- 
search and development) which are subject 
to any such time period shall be furnished 
to any fully separted affiliate for an amount 
which is fully compensatory and which is not 
less than the cost allocated to such service or 
equipment in connection with regulated 
activities carried out by A.T. & T., and such 
amount shall be no less than the charges for 
which similar services and equipment would 
be or are transferred in the marketplace be- 
tween nonaffiliates; and 

“(B) any business which is conducted in 
connection with any such service or equip- 
ment shall be on the same terms and condi- 
tions under which similar services and equip- 
ment would be or are transferred in the mar- 
ketplace between nonaffiliates. 

“(2) The requirements of paragrph (1) 
shall not apply, and the conduct of business 
relating to any service or equipment specified 
in paragraph (1) may be conducted at 
charges, terms, and conditions which are 
more favorable to the recipient than the 
charges, terms, and conditions under which 
similar services or equipment would be or 
are transferred in the marketplace between 
nonaffiliates, only if A:T. & T. demonstrates to 
the Commission that the charges, terms, and 
conditions involved in the conduct of busi- 
ness result from more efficient operation and 
lower direct costs, and do not result from the 
allocation of common overhead or other sim- 
ilar factors. 

“(e) The Commission shall not have any 
authority to establish any requirements re- 
lating to— 

“(1) the structure or organization of any 
affiliate or fully separated affiliate; 

“(2) any activities of a dominant-regu- 
lated carrier or person who owns or controls 
a dorninant-regulated carrier which this Act 
reauires to be conducted by a fully separated 
affillate; or 

“(3) the conduct of business between any 
dominant-regulated carrier or affiliate and 
any fully separated affiliate: 


which are not consistent with any provision 
of this section, or section 202, 220, 227. or 
229, which establish requirements relating 
to such structure or organization or to such 
conduct of business. 

“(f)(1) Any manufacturing facilities con- 
structed for the provision of services or 
equipment which are required to be offered 
exclusively by a fully separated afillate com- 
menced after an»roval of the plan required 
in subsection (b)(1) shall be owned by a 
fully separated affiliate. 
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“(2) Any research and development (in- 
cluding software) associated with any spe- 
cific service or equipment which is required 
to be offered exclusively by a fully separated 
affiliate, commenced after the approval of 
the plan required in subsection (b) (1) shall 
be performed by such fully separated af- 
filiate or acquired from nonaffiliates. 

“(g) Until 2 years after the date of enact- 
ment of the Telecommunications Competi- 
tion and Deregulation Act of 1981 a fully 
separated affiliate may not provide any in- 
terexchange telecommunications service or 
facility described in section 235(b) (1) or any 
interexchange telecommunications service or 
facility which is essentially similar to such 
service or facility. 

“(h) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of ths subsection, the Commis- 
sion shall prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(1) The restrictions or requirements on 
any dominant-regulated carrier or afiliate 
contained in this section are not applicable 
to transactions involving commodities or 
services, which are sold for use, consump- 
tion, or resale outside the United States or 
the research, development, and manufacture 
of those commodities. 

“(j) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to the provision of telecommuni- 
cations facilities, services, or customer- 
premises equipment for national defense and 
security, and emergency preparedness or dur- 
ing times of public peril, disaster, or na- 
tional emergency.”. 

1956 CONSENT DECREE 


Sec. 229. The 1934 Act is amended by add- 
ing the following: 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 1956 CONSENT DECREE 


“Sec. 229. (a)(1)(A) The final judgment 
of January 24, 1956, of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey 
involving the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company and its affiliates (United 
States against Western Electric, No. 17-49), 
shall not act as a bar to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and any affil- 
fates or other persons sub'‘ect to the provi- 
sions of such decree from providing any tele- 
communications service, telecommunications 
equipment, customer-premises equipment or 
information service or from engaging in any 
other business incidental to such activities, 
excent that any such activitv not otherwise 
permitted by such decree which is not a basic 
telecommunications service shall be con- 
ducted by fully separated affiliates as s~eci- 
fied in this title except as provided in section 
227(h). 

“(B) Such judgment shall not be inter- 
preted to reauire A.T. & T. to license its pat- 
ents to any foreign-controlled business entity 
or its domestic affiliate: Provided, however, 
That this subvaragravh shall not in any way 
affect the consent decree as it apvlies to 
United States owned and controlled enter- 
prises. 

“(2) The final fudement referred to in 
paragravh (1) of this section shall have no 
force and effect with respect to any lawful 
business activity in which A.T. & T. or any 
afiliate is engaged in anv foreign marret. 

“(b)(1)(A) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, and except as vrovided 
in subparagraph (B) and subsections fe) and 
(f). A.T. & T. or any affiliate thereof (includ- 
ing any fully separated affiliate of A.T. & T.) 
may not provide (within any area in which 
A.T. & T. ts providing exchanve telecom- 
munications service) cable service, alarm 
service, mass media service. or mass media 
product through any facility which is owned 
or controlled by A.T. & T. or anv affiliate 
(including any fully separated aliate). 

“(B) The nrovistons of this subsection 
shall not be construed to prohibit A.T. & T. 
or affiliates (including any fully separate af- 
fillate) of A.T. & T. from— 
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“(i) leasing or otherwise providing facili- 
ties for the provision of any cable service, 
alarm service, mass media service, or mass 
media product to any nonaffiliate; 

“(il) providing any intormation service 
which does not involve program origination 
or mass media service; or 

“(iil) transmitting television or radio 
broadcasting signals as a carrier (which does 
not include the provision of cable service). 

“(2) In any case in which A.T. & T. or any 
affiliate (including any fully separated afli- 
ate) provides facilities for the provision of 
any alarm service, cable service, mass media 
service, or mass media product, A.T. & T., any 
affiliate, or fully separated affiliate shall make 
such facilities available on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis to any person who originates or 
otherwise provides any alarm service, cable 
service, mass media service, or mass media 
product and who makes a reasonable request 
for the use of such facilities. 

“(c) Nothing In any amendment made to 
this Act by the Telecommunications Com- 
petition and Deregulation Act of 1981 (other 
than the provisions of subsection (b) (1) (A) 
of this section and section 237) shall be con- 
strued to affect— 

“(1) the authority of the Commission to 
establish rules or requirements relating to 
the offering of cable service by exchange 
carriers (or any entity affillated with any 
such carrier) directly to subscribers located 
in their service areas; or 

“(2) any rules of the Commission, relating 
to the offering of such service, which are in 
effect on the date of the enactment of the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act of 1981. 

“(d)(1) Except as otherwise provided, the 
provisions of this section shall not be con- 
strued to limit or restrict the manner in 
which, or the extent to which, A.T. & T, or 
an affiliate which is subject to the consent 
judgment or decree specified in subsection 
(a) is permitted to engage in, or is engaging 
in, any activity in accordance with the terms 
of such Judgment or decree on the date of 
the enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981. 

“(2) The final judgment described in sub- 
section (a) shall not be construed to require 
any fully separated afillate to license its 
patents or provide technical information to 
any person. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, A.T. & T. may, through a fully 
separated affiliate, in the same manner as 
provided in section 227, other than any fully 
separated afillate which provides any tele- 
communications service, or information serv- 
ice provide the services described in sub- 
paragraphs (B), (C), (D), and (E) of para- 
graph (3) of subsection (g) and own or 
obtain the capability to provide such 
services. 

“(f) Notwithstanding the prohibition on 
A.T. & T. provision of alarm service (within 
any area in which A.T. & T. is providing ex- 
change telecommunications service) con- 
tained in subsection (b)(1)(A) of this sec- 
tion, the Commission, in any particular case, 
may otherwise permit, but only upon peti- 
tion and a snfficient showing that there exist 
within such exchange area comparable and 
reasonably available private line alternatives 
to A.T. & T. transmission facilities for the 
provision of alarm service. 

“(g) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘cable ‘service’ means the 
retransmission of any television or radio 
broatcastine sivnal, or program orirination, 
for distribution by cable or anv other closed 
transmission medium to multiple subscribers 
who pav to receive such service. 

“(2) The term ‘elarm service’ includes 
provision to the public of Intrusion. fire 
alarm, end environmental sensing services. 

“(3) The term ‘mass media’ Includes tele- 
vision and radio broadcasting, pav television, 
and printed or electronic publications (in- 
cluding newspapers, periodicals, and any 
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service or product like or similar to all or 
part of the traditional function of a news- 
paper or periodical). Such term does not 
include— 

“(A) directory listings or assistance, con- 
sisting of name, telephone number, and 
address; 

“(B) weather or time information; 

“(C) any audio information service and 
any printed institutional, educational, or 
technical publication of a type which 
A.T. & T. or any affiliate was engaged in on 
April 7, 1981; 

“(D) printed directory advertising; or 

“(E) electronic directory information. 

“(4) The term ‘electronic directory infor- 
mation’ includes general business and prod- 
uct categories, distributors and dealers under 
the general categories, and customer name, 
address, telephone number, and trademark 
or service mark. 


“(5) The term ‘electronic directory infor- 
mation’ does not include information, 
whether graphic or otherwise, concerning 
specific products or services of customers, 
or prices therefor, or any advertising. Such 
specific information or advertising may not 
he provided by A.T. & T., or any affiliate but 
may be provided by other parties who retain 
control over, and liability for, the content 
and substance of the information provided.”. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 230. (a) For purposes of this section 
the term— 

(1) “employee” means any employee of a 
dominant-regulated carrier, or of any af- 
filiate; 

(2) “regular employee” means any full- 
time or part-time employee whose employ- 
ment is expected to be permanent; and 

(3) “transferred employee” means any em- 
ployee transferred to a fully separated af- 
filiate by a dominant-regulated carrier or by 
any afiliate. 

(b) If a dominant-regulated carrier or 
any affiliate transfers an employee to a fully 
separated affiliate, then such transferred 
employee shall not be deprived of employ- 
ment, salary or wages, or seniority rights 
during the 5-year period following the date 
of such transfer. The requirements of this 
paragraph shall continue to apply in any 
case in which the fully separated affillate 
retransfers such transferred employee to the 
dominant-regulated carrier or to any afili- 
ate, except that any such retransfer shall 
not have the effect of extending the 5-year 
period specified In the preceding sentence. 


(c)(1) A transferred employee shall be en- 
titled to receive payment (in addition to his 
regular salary or wages) from the fully sepa- 
rated affiliate to which such employee is 
transferred for reasonable travel expenses 
and reasonable moving expenses incurred by 
such employee or any of such employee's 
dependents if— 

(A) such transferred employee changes 
such employee's domicile as a result of such 
transfer; and 


(B) the distance between the new work 
location of such transferred employee and 
the former domicile of such transferred em- 
ployee exceeds the distance between the 
former workplace of such transferred em- 
ployee and such former domicile by 35 miles 
or more. 


(2) If a collective-bargaining agreement 
applicable to a transferred employee provides 
transfer benefits which differ from the bene- 
fits available to such transferred employee 
under paragraph (1), then such transferred 
employee may select the benefits which shall 
apply. Such selection shall be made through 
notice to a dominant-regulated carrier or 
anv affiliate involved before the end of the 
10-day neriod following the date on which 
such trensferred emplovee receives notice of 
a transfer to a fully sevarated affillate. If 
such transferred employee does not furnish 
such notice before the end of such 10-day 
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period, then benefits under the collective- 
bargaining agreement shall apply. 

(d) Any pension benefits, health or dis- 
ability benefits, death benefits, or insurance 
benefits to which a transferred employee is 
entitled shall not be restricted, limited, or 
reduced as a result of a transfer to a fully 
separated affiliate, except that the require- 
ments of this paragraph may be superseded 
by the terms of any collective-bargaining 
agreement between such fully separated af- 
fililate and any labor entity representing the 
employees of such fully separated affiliate. 

(e)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), any collective-bargaining agreement be- 
tween a dominant-regulated carrier or any 
affiliate, and any labor entity representing 
the employees of such a dominant-regulated 
carrier or affiliate shall continue to apply to 
any transferred employee during the com- 
plete term of such agreement. 

(2) A fully separated affiliate, or any per- 
son who owns or controls such fully sepa- 
rated affiliate, and any labor entity repre- 
senting the employees of such fully separated 
affiliate may enter into a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement at any time after the estab- 
lishment of such fully separated affiliate. 
Any such agreement— 

(A) shall supersede the terms and appli- 
cation of any collective-bargaining agree- 
ment specified in paragraph (1); and 

(B) shall supersede the requirements of 
this subsection to the extent such require- 
ments otherwise would apply to such fully 
separated affiliate. 

(f)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), if a regular employee is transferred to 
a fully separated affiliate by a dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier or by any affiliate, and such 
regular employee is discharged for other 
than cause during the 7-year period follow- 
ing the date of such transfer, then such reg- 
ular employee shall be entitled to receive 
compensation from such fully separated affi- 
late in an amount which is not less than 
the amount of compensation such regular 
employee would have been entitled to receive 
from such a dominant-regulated carrier or 
such affillate if such dominant-rezulated 
carrier or such affiliate discharged such regu- 
lar employee for other than cause imme- 
diately before the date of such transfer. 

(2) Ifa collective-bargaining agreement 
between a fully separated affiliate and any 
labor entity representing the employees of 
such fully separated affiliate is in effect at 
the time a regular employee is discharged in 
the manner specified in paragraph (1), and 
such collective-bargaining agreement applies 
to such regular employee and provides bene- 
fits which differ from the benefits available 
to such regular employee under paragraph 
(1), then such regular employee may select 
the benefits which shall apply. Such selection 
Shall be made through notice to the fully 
Separated entity before the end of the 10- 
day period following the date of such dis- 
charge. If such regular employee does not 
furnish such notice before the end of such 
10-day period, the benefits under the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement shall apply. 

(g) If any transferred employee is the 
subject of a layoff during the 7-year period 
following the date of the transfer of such 
transferred employee to a fully separatei 
affiliate, then such transferred employee shall 
have the first right of rehire in his occupa- 
tional speciality (or its equivalent) during 
the 2-year period following the date of the 
layoff of such transferred employee, except 
that such right shall not apoly unless such 
transferred employee is physically able, and 
equipped by training and experience, to per- 
form the duties of the work available. Such 
fully separated affiliate shall maintain lists 
of employees who have been separated from 
employment through layoffs. Such lists shall 
contain sufficienty detailed information to 
enable such fully separated affiliate to com- 
ply with the requirements of this subsection. 
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(h) A dominant-regulated carrier or any 
affiliate shall not reduce the salary or wages 
of a regular employee, or separate such reg- 
ular employee from employment through 
layoff or termination, during the 6-month 
period immediately before the establishment 
of a fully separated affiliate by such dom- 
inant carrier or by such affiliate unless— 

(1) such reguiar employee consents to 
such action; or 

(2) such acticn is not related to the estab- 
lishment of such fully separated affiliate. 

(i) The provisicns of this section shall not 
apply to any employee who is transferred to 
a fully separated affiliate after the 7-year pe- 
riod following the date of the establishment 
of such fully separated affiliate. 

(j) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to restrict, limit, or eliminate the au- 
thcrity of a dominant-regulated carrier, an 
affiliate, or a fully separated affiliate to dis- 
charge an employee, or take any disciplinary 
or other action against an employee, for 
cause. 

(k) For purposes of the enforcement or 
protection of rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties granted or guaranteed in this section, 
employees shall be entitled to the same reme- 
dies as are provided by the National Labor 
Relations Act in the case of employees coy- 
ered by such Act. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the courts of the United 
States (including the courts of the District 
of Columbia) shall have jurisdiction and 
power to enforce and protect such rights, 
privileges, and immunities in the same man- 
ner as in the case of enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act. 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 231. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
serting the following: 
“Sec. 231. [reserved]". 


TECHNICAL 


Sec. 232. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
seriing the following: 
“Sec. 232. [reserved] ". 


PROTECTION AND RESTORATION OF ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Sec, 233. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
serting the following: 


“PROTECTION AND RESTORATION OF ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


“Sec. 233. (a) The President shall have au- 
thority to require appropriate Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and any telecommunica- 
tions carrier subject to the provisions of 
this Act, to develop and establish arrange- 
ments for such mutual backup, restoration, 
and interconnecticn of telecommunications 
facilities or services as may be necessary to 
avert public peril or disaster or to ensure the 
continuity of telecommunicaticns essential 
to the national defense and security and the 
prompt restoration of any such telecom- 
munications which may be interrupted by 
the failure or disrupticn of the facilities of 
any one or more such carriers. 

“(b) The President shall have authority 
to require any carrier sub,ect to the provi- 
sions of this Act or fully separate afiliate 
to furnish telecommunications services or 
facilities or customer-premises equipment 
to any Federal agency if the President deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) the provision of such services or fa- 
cilities or customer-premises equi :ment is 
necessary and appropriate to promote the 
national defense and security or the emer- 
gency preparedness of the Nation; or 


“(2) (A) there is a threat of war with a 
foreign nation, the Nation is at war with 
a foreign nation, or there exists a state of 
public peril or disaster or other national 
emergency; or 


“(B) in order to provide for the national 
defense or security or the emergency pre- 
paredness of the Nation, there is an imme- 
diate need for such services and facilities 
or customer-premises equipment, and such 
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need cannot be met through reliance upon 
any other source of supply. 

“(c) The provisions of section 606(e) shall 
apply in the case of any determination made 
by the President under this section. 

“(d) The President shall coordinate any 
Government program for enhancing the 
survivability of exchange and interchange 
facilities used to provide foreign communi- 
cations and protection against unauthor- 
ized interception of telecommunications 
traffic, insuring, where appropriate, the 
availability of such programs to all tele- 
communications carriers willing and able 
to participate in such programs. 

“(e) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall designate one of the Commissioners 
to serve as the ‘National Security-Emer- 
gency Preparedness Commissioner’ who 
shall be the Commissioner's representative 
to the President regarding national defense 
and security and emergency preparedness 
matters. 

“(f) The President shall appoint an ad- 
visory council of not to exceed 15 members 
to examine the structure, policy, and needs 
of Federal telecommunications management 
for national security and emergency pre- 
paredness, under deregulation and to en- 
sure that the United States shall have a 
technologically advanced and economically 
viable te.ecommunications industry for the 
pur,oses of the national defense and eco- 
nomic advancement, 

“(g) The President shall establish a Na- 
tional Communications System and shall be 
res,onsible for carrying out the provisions 
of this section.”. 

CUSTOMER-PREMISES EQUIPMENT AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Sec. 234. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
serting the following: 


“CUSTOMER-PREMISES EQUIPMENT AND 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


“Sec. 234 (a) Except as provided in this 
title, neither the Commissicn nor any State 
shall regulate the production, marketing, or 
other provision of customer-premises equip- 
ment or information services. 

“(b)(1) Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981, the Commission shall prescribe regu- 
lations providing for separate pricing of cus- 
tomer-premises equipment or information 
services, or cable services as defined in sec- 
tion 229(g)(1) wnen offered in conjunction 
with a regulated service by a regula’ed car- 
rier or an exchange carrier; thereafter, such 
carriers shall provide such equipment or 
services only on an unbundled basis in ac- 
cordance with such regulations. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any State commission 
from allowing an exchange carrier to offer 
to residential customers a basic lifeline serv- 
ice within an exchange. 

“(c)(1) The Commission may establish 
and enforce such minimum uniform tech- 
nical standards for customers-premises 
equipment as are necessary to prevent tech- 
nical or operational harm to carrier facili- 
ties and to promote national defense and 
emergency preparedness of the Nation. 

“(2) The Commission may establish re- 
quirements relating to labeling of cus- 
tcmer-premises equipment to indicate the 
country of origin and to provide such other 
consumer information as the Commission 
determines will be of significant interest. 

“(d) The use of any information process- 
ing capability in support of the provision 
of a telecommunications service and for the 
management or control or operation of a 
telecommunications system or Management 
of a telecommunications service shall not 
be deemed the provision of an information 
service within the meaning of this Act. 

“(e) (1) Except as provided in sections 227 
(ft), 227(g), 228(1), and 228({), or as other- 
wise required by the President under section 
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233, no later than the second anniversary of 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981, no dominant-regulated carrier or 
affiliate shall provide any customer-premises 
equipment or any information service, ex- 
cept through a fully separated affiliate. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize any dominant-regulated 
carrier or affiliate to engage in any activity 
described in paragraph (1) which it was not 
lawfully providing on the date of enactment 
of the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 other than through 
a fully separated affiliate.”. 

TRANSITION 

Sec. 235. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 

serting the following: 


“TRANSITIONAL PROVISION OF CERTAIN FACILI- 
ITIES AND SERVICES 


“Sec. 235, (a) The Commission may require 
any unregulated carrier to continue to inter- 
connect its telecomunications facilities with 
any person or to continue to provide services 
which were being provided under tariff on 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981 for a reasonable period of time upon 
petition showing that withdrawal of such 
interconnection or service would result in 
an unreasonable hardship on such person or 
when such service is not subject to effective 
competition. The Commission's authority 
under this subsection shall cease not later 
than the second anniversary of the date of 
enactment of the TeJecommunications Com- 
petition and Deregulation Act of 1981. 

“(b)(1) Each regulated carrier shall con- 
tinue to provide under tariff, on an un- 
bundled basis pursuant to section 234(b), 
any telecommunications service which such 
carrier is providing on the date of enactment 
of the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 for a period of not 
less than 2 years from such date. 

“(2) Not later than 2 years after the date 
of enactment of the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 1981 or 
by such extended time, the Commission shall 
determine, after an expedited hearing in 
which any interested party may join— 

“(A) which of the telecommunications 
services described in subsection (b)(1) are 
not subject to effective competition as de- 
fined in section 203(c)(1); and 

“(B) which of such services are subject to 
effective competition. 

“(3) (A) Any service which the Commission 
determines to be subject to effective competi- 
tion shall be deregulated. 

“(B) Any service which the Commission 
determines not to be subject to effective 
competition shall continue as a regulated 
telecommunications service. Upon its own 
motion, or upon petition, the Commission 
shall review at least once every 2 years any 
determination that any telecomunications 
service (other than basic televhone service) 
is not subject to effective competition. Upon 
making a determination that a service is sub- 
ject to effective competition, the Commission 
shall deregulate such service. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b)(1) of section 234 relating to 
unbundling, any customer-premises equip- 
ment which is being provided by any carrier 
under tariff on the date of enactment of 
the Telecommunications Competition and 
Deregulation Act of 1981 shall continue to 
be made available under tariff for a period 
of not less than 2 years from such date.”. 

BASIC TELECOMMUNICATION SERVICES 

Sec. 236. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 

serting the following: 


“DETERMINATION OF BASIC TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES 
“Sec. 236. (a) The Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (b), 
may determine what basic telecommunica- 
tions services, in addition to, or in lieu of, 
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basic telephone service should as & matter 
of tne public interest be universally avail- 
able at reasonable charges, terms and conai- 
tions, whether competitively provided or not. 

“(b)(1) Amy person may petition the 
Commission for a hearing to classify any 
interexchange telecommunications service 
as among those services described in sub- 
section (a). The Commission shall grant 
such petition upon a showing that the tele- 
communications service is necessary to pro- 
mote the general welfare and to promote the 
satety of property (insofar as such service 
relates to the capability ‘of all the people of 
the United States to communicate with one 
another). 

“(2) Upon granting any petition described 
in paragraph (1), the Commission shall hold 
a hearing to determine whether such service 
should be universally available at reasonable 
charges, terms and conditions and whether 
sucn service must be regulated in whole or 
in part to ensure such availability. Absent 
a showing to the contrary, it shall be pre- 
sumed that unregulated marketplace com- 
petition will universally provide such serv- 
ice. The burden shall be on any party ad- 
vocating regulation to demonstrate clearly 
and convincingly that regulation is neces- 
sary to ensure universal availability at rea- 
sonable charges, terms and conditions. 

“(c) The Commission may review any de- 
termination that any basic telecommunica- 
tions service shall be regulated to ensure 
universal availability at reasonable charges, 
terms and conditions. Upon making a deter- 
mination that regulation is no longer neces- 
sary to ensure such availability the Com- 
mission snall terminate regulation of such 
service.”. 

OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF CABLE TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Sec. 237. The 1934 Act is amended by in- 
serting the following: 

“OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL OF CABLE TELEVI- 
SION SYSTEMS 

“Sec. 237. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), no regulated carrier (including 
an exchange carrier regulated by a State) 
shall engage in the provision of cable serv- 
ices (as defined in section 229(g)(1) in the 
same operating area, unless the Commission, 
in any particular case, shall otherwise per- 
mit, but only upon a sufficient showing that 
such provision by a cartier will provide sig- 
nificant additional media diversity and com- 
petition. In any particular case, the Com- 
mission shall require conditions which foster 
the purposes and policy of this Act. 

“(b) Whenever permitting any carrier and 
any exchange carrier to provide in the same 
operating area cable services in addition to 
regulated services or exchange services, the 
Commission shall require that a reasonable 
number of channels be made available for 
lease on a nondiscriminatory basis to 
nonaffiliates. 

“(c) Carriers serving rural areas with low 
population densities, as defined by the Com- 
mission, may provide cable services in such 
areas. The Commission shall prescribe regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this section.”’. 


NETWORK PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 


Src. 238. The 1934 Act is amended by add- 
ing the following: 

“NETWORK PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 

“Sec. 238. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of subsection (b), it shall be lawful for 
telecommunications carriers jointly to meet 
for the purposes of planning or agreeing 
to— 

“(1) the design, development, construc- 
tion, management, maintenance, or coordi- 
nation of any network of telecommunica- 
tions services or facilities (including the 
establishment of joint or through routes 
or services): and 

“(2) the development of technical stand- 
ards applicable to such services and facilities. 
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“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(3), any meeting specified in subsection (a) 
shall take place after notice is given by 
the carriers involved to the Commission, and 
a representative of the Commission shall be 
given an opportunity to attend, or otherwise 
manitor, any such meeting at the time it 
is conducted. The Commission shall make 
any such notice available at the offices of 
the Commission for public inspection imme- 
diately upon receipt of such notice by the 
Commission. The failure of the Commission 
to exercise such authority to attend or other- 
wise monitor a meeting shall not impair 
the authority of such carriers to conduct 
such meeting under this section. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
a transcript of each meeting shall be filed 
immediately with the Commission and shall 
be available at the offices of the Commission 
for public inspection not later than 30 days 
after the meeting involved is concluded, ex- 
cept that no transcript made available to 
the public may contain any material the 
disclosure of which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, after consultation with the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, could ad- 
versely affect the national defense and secu- 
rity or emergency preparedness of the Na- 
tion. Should one or more such officials object 
to the public release of any material con- 
tained in any such transcript, the Commis- 
sion may not make such material available 
to the public without the approval of the 
President. 

“(3) The requirements applicable to car- 
riers in paragraph (1) and paragraph (2) 
shall not apply in the case of— 

“(A) any meeting for the purposes speci- 
fied in subsection (a) which relates to any 
particular telecommunications service or 
facility if the carriers involved in such 
meeting are not in competition with each 
other with respect to the offering of such 
service or facility; or 

“(B) the routine nondiscriminatory con- 
tacts among carriers necessary to reach or 
execute the joint decisions made at any 
meeting for the purposes specified in sub- 
section (a). 

“(c) The Commission, upon its own initi- 
ative or upon the request of any person or 
interested telecommunications carrier, shall 
require all telecommunications carriers to 
engage in meetings for the purpose of— 

“(1) assuring the establishment and 
maintenance of networks of telecommuni- 
cations services and facilities adequate to 
maintain the national defense and security 
and the emergency preparedness of the Na- 
tion; 

“(2) assuring that all telecommunications 
carriers have developed and established such 
plans and arrangements as may be necessary 
to comply with the provisions of section 233 
of this Act. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as exempting any carrier 
from the antitrust laws for any action taken 
by such carrier which is a violation of such 
laws when taken by a single carrier."’. 

PENALTIES 


Src. 239. (a) Section 214 of the 1934 Act, 
as amended by this Act. is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) Any carrier which refuses or neglects 
to comply with any order of the Commission 
made in pursuance of subsection (e) (re- 
lating to the extension of facilities) shall 
forfeit to the United States an amount as- 
sessed by the Commission in accordance with 
the procedure established in paragraph (2) 
and paragraph (3)(A) of section 503(b), 
which shall not exceed $2,500 for each day 
during which such refusal or neglect con- 
tinues.”. 

(b) Section 210 of the 1934 Act, as 
amended by this Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 
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“(e) In the case of failure or refusal on 
the pars of anv carrier to comply with the 
provisions of this section or of any regula- 
tion or order made by the Commission there- 
under, such carrier shall forfeit to the United 
States an amount assessed by the Commis- 
sion in accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished in paragraphs (2) and (3) (A) of sec- 
tion 503(b), which shall not exceed $100,000 
for each offense, and an amount assessed by 
the Commission in accordance with such 
procedure, which shall not exceed $5,000 for 
each day of the continuance of such of- 
fense.”. 

(c) Section 205 of the 1934 Act, as 
amended by this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Any carrier, any officer, representa- 
tive, or agent of a carrier, or any receiver, 
trustee, lessee, or agent of either of them, 
who knowingly fails or neglects to obey any 
order made under the provisions of this title 
shall forfeit to the United States an amount 
assessed by the Commission in accordance 
with the procedure established in paragraph 
(2) and paragraph (3) (A) of section 503(b), 
which shall not exceed $25,000 for each of- 
fense. Every distinct violation shall be a sep- 
arate offense, and in the case of a continu- 
ing violation each day shall be deemed a 
separate offense.”. 

(d)(1) Section 220(d) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking out “the sum of $500" 
and substituting “an amount assessed by 
the Commission in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established in paragraph (2) and 
paragraph (3)(A) of section 503(b), which 
shall not exceed $100,000,”. 

(2) Section 220(e) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking out “$1,000” and sub- 
stituting “$10,000” and by striking out 


“$5,000” and substituting “$100,000”. 
(e) Section 219(b) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking out “the sum of $100” 


and substituting “an amount assessed by the 
Commission in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established in paragraph (2) and 
paragraph (3)(A) of section 503(b), which 
shall not exceed $2,500,”’. 

(f) (1) The first sentence of section 503(b) 
(2) of the 1934 Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting “$5,000 for each violation, 
in the case of a dominant-regulated carrier 
or other regulated carrier, or” after “ex- 
ceed”; and 

(B) by inserting “, in the case of any other 
person” before the period at the end thereof. 

(2) Section 503(b)(2) of the 1934 Act is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating subparagraph (A) 
and subparagraph (B) as subparagraph (B) 
and subparagraph (C), respectively, and by 
inserting before subparagraph (B), as so re- 
designated, the following new subparagraph: 

“(A) $500,000, if the violator is a domi- 
nant-regulated carrier or other regulated 
carrier; ”; 

(B) in subparagraph (B) thereof, as so re- 
designated in subparagraph (A), by insert- 
ing “(other than a dominant-regulated car- 
rier or other regulated carrier)” after “this 
Act”; and 

(C) in subparagravh (C) thereof, as so re- 
designated in subvaragravh (A). by inserting 
“or subparagraph (B)” before the period at 
the end thereof. 

(g) Section 504 of the 1934 Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) In any case in which a carrier is re- 
quired to pay any forfeiture penalty under 
any provision of this Act. such forfeiture 
penalty shall not be allowed as an operating 
expense for ratemaking purposes.”. 

RECIPROCAL RIGHTS 


Sec. 240. (a) For the purpose of ensuring 
fair and eouitable treatment of United 
States telecommunications enternrises seek- 
ing access to foreion markets. the Federal 
Communications Commission shall have au- 
thority to conduct inquiries and establish 
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policies, rules, regulations, and requirements 
applicable to the entry of foreign telecom- 
munications carriers or foreign entities sup- 
plying information services into domestic 
United States telecommunications markets 
upon terms and conditions which are recip- 
rocal with the terms and conditions under 
which United States persons are permitted 
entry into— 

(1) the foreign nation in which the opera- 
tions of such foreign telecommunications 
carrier or information supplier are based; 
and 

(2) the foreign nation under the laws of 
which such foreign telecommunications car- 
rier or information supplier is established. 
No other provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to limit or otherwise restrict the au- 
thority of the Commission established in 
this section. 

(b) The Fe*eral Communications Commis- 
sion shall adopt such rules. regulations. pol- 
icics, reauirements, and procedres, and may 
impose such restrictions upon a foreign tele- 
communications carrier or information sup- 
plier as it determines to be necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection and to carry out its determina- 
tions under this subsection. 

(c) The President may, within 45 days 
after approval or disapproval by the Com- 
mission of an application by a foreign tele- 
communications carrier or information sup- 
plier, veto such decision for foreign policy 
reasons if, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secertary of 
State, the President determines that such 
action is contrary to the national Interests of 
the United States.”. 

TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


MANDAMUS TO COMPEL FURNISHING OF 
FACILITIES 


Sec. 301. Section 406 of the 1935 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “regulated” immediately be- 
fore “carrier” where it first appears therein, 
and 

(2) striking “interstate” where it first ap- 
pears therein and substituting “interex- 
change”. 

PETITION FOR ENFORCEMENT OF ORDER FOR 

PAYMENT OF MONEY 

Src. 302. Section 407 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” wherever it appears 
therein. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO PROCEED- 

INGS—WITNESSES AND DEPOSITIONS 

Sec. 303. Section 409(g) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “common” wherever it 
appears therein and subsituting “regulated”. 
USE OF JOINT BOARDS—COOPERATION WITH STATE 

COMMISSIONS 

Sec. 304. Section 410(c) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by— 

(1) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and substituting “telecommu- 
nications”, and 

(2) striking “interstate and intrastate” 
and substituting “interexchange and intra- 
exchange”. 

JOINDER OF PARTIES 

Sec. 305. Section 411(b) of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” or “carriers” wherever 
it appears therein. 

DOCUMENTS FILED TO BE PUBLIC RECORDS—USE 
IN PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 306. Section 412 of the 1934 Act is 

amended by striking “common”. 
DESIGNATION OF AGENT FOR SERVICE 
Sec. 307. Section 413 of the 1934 Act is 


amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” therein. 


LIMITATIONS AS TO ACTIONS 


Sec. 308. Section 415 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
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ately before “carriers” or “carrier” wherever 
they appear therein. 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO ORDERS 
Sec. 309. Section 416 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by inserting “regulated” immedi- 
ately before “carrier” therein. 
GENERAL PENALTY 


Sec. 310. (a) Section 503(a) of the 1934 
Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “interstate” wherever it ap- 
pears and substituting “interexchange”; 

(2) striking “common” wherever it ap- 
pears therein; and 

(3) inserting “regulated” immediately be- 
fore “carrier” whenever it appears therein. 

(b) Subsection (b) (2) (B) of such section, 
as redesignated by section 226 of this Act, is 
amended by striking “common” and substi- 
tuting “telecommunications”. 

UNAUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Sec. 311. Section 605 of the 1934 Act is 
amended by striking “interstate” wherever 
it appears therein and substituting “interex- 
change”. 

TITLE IV—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
TITLE 18 


Sec. 401. Section 2510(10) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “‘common carrier’ by section 153/h) of 
title 47 of the United States Code” and sub- 
stituting “‘telecommunications carrier’ by 
section 103(43) of the Communications Act 
of 1934". 

CLAYTON ACT 

Sec. 402. Section 11(a) of the Clayton Act 
(15 U.S.C. 21(a)) is amended by striking 
“common carriers engaged in wire or radio 
communication or radio transmission of en- 
ergy” and substituting “telecommunications 
carriers as defined in section 103(43) of the 
Communications Act of 1934". 

TRANSITION OF COMMISSION AUTHORITY 

Src. 403. All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, contracts, certificates, 
and privileges, which, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of titles II and ITI of the 1934 Act, as 
amended— 

(1) have been issued, made, granted, or 
allowed to become effective by the Federal 
Communications Commission; and 

(2) were in effect prior to the enactment 
of this Act, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, supersed- 
ed, set aside, or repealed by the Commission, 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, or 
by operation of law. 

APPLICABILITY OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 404. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States or any de- 
fenses or remedies (including structural rem- 
edies) available thereunder or as expressing 
in any manner any sense of the Congress 
with regard to any pending or future litiga- 
tion or defenses and remedies relating to 
such litigation to which any person affected 
by this Act may be a party. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Sec. 405. The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to the provision of international 
telecommunications services or facilities. 
For the purposes of this section, the term— 

(1) “international telecommvnications 
services” means the acceptance. transmis- 
sion, recevtion. and delivery of messaces ter- 
minated or originated outside the United 
States; and 

(2) “international telecommunications 
facilities” means those Yacilities intended for 
the provision of international telecommuni- 
cations services. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COMPETITION 

P * + EVALUATION `` 

Sec. 406. Every final sienificant rule or 
order of the Commission affecting interna- 
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tional competition shall be accompanied by 
an analysis of international economic com- 
petition prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, which shall describe and, to the 
extent feasible, quantify the effect of such 
decision on international competition and 
the viability of the United States telecom- 
munications industry, including, but not 
limited to, the effect of the action on the 
ability of United States’ industry to compete 
domestically and abroad. In addition, the 
analysis shall consider whether such action 
will delay the introduction of new equipment 
and services, inhibit the cooperation of the 
United States’ entities in competing jointly 
for foreign or domestic business, impose de- 
lays on United States’ firms, provide an ad- 
vantage to foreign telecommunications car- 
riers or suppliers of information or adversely 
affect research and development by United 
States’ industry. 
OVERSIGHT 

Sec. 407. The Committee on Commerce 
Science, and Transportation of the Senate 
shall conduct oversight hearings to review 
the implementation of the amendments 
made by this Act, not less than once each 
session of Congress. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 408. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the provisions of this Act shall take 
effect upon the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 

Sec. 409. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act and the application of such provi- 
sion to any other person or circumstance 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee has now arrived. As soon as he 
is prepared to assume control, I will be 
happy to yield. For the moment, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we are ready to start, in some or- 
derly fashion, the consideration of 
amendments. 

Today we have before us an extremely 
vital piece of legislation representing the 
culmination of efforts begun by members 
of the Senate Commerce Committee dur- 
ing the 95th Congress. S. 898 is a long 
overdue response to the pressing need for 
regulatory reform in the telecommunica- 
tions industry. Our committee has given 
this complex issue most extens've and 
careful consideration, and much credit 
goes to my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who helped shape this final legis- 
lative package. 

I am convinced that we have achieved 
the proper balance between the need to 
free this growing and dynamic industry 
from overly restrictive Government reg- 
ulation, and the necessity of maintaining 
safeguards to insure that everyone in the 
United States has access to basic tele- 
phone service at reasonable rates. We 
have also ensured continued technologi- 
cal advances in telecommunications to 
meet the needs of national defense, se- 
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curity, and emergency preparedness, as 
well as the expanding needs of business 
and other consumers. 

By freeing the industry from unneces- 
sary and stifling Government controls, 
S. 898 will greatly enhance competition 
within the telecommunications field. As 
my colleagues have seen from experience 
in other areas, this will result in sig- 
nificant cost savings to consumers, and 
will encourage creativity and produc- 
tivity. 

The bill is endorsed by the President’s 
Cabinet Council on Commerce and Trade 
and has been approved by the President 
with the addition of amendments that 
will be offered by my distinguished col- 
league and chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Senator THuURMOND. 
The legislation now before us is fully 
supported by the administration, is con- 
sistent with the administration's convic- 
tion that the public is best served, not by 
artificial constraints created by regula- 
tion, but by an environment where busi- 
ness can fairly compete in the market- 
place. 

The past decade has witnessed the 
development of two of the most fascinat- 
ing, yet complex, industries today: The 
telecommunications and computer in- 
dustries. The significance of these in- 
dustries cannot be overstated, either in 
terms of their potential impact on 
American society, or of their importance 
as & vital part of our economy, foreign 
trade, and our world leadership in tele- 
communications. Total U.S. exports in 
telecommunications and information 
goods, not including services, exceeded 
$12 billion in 1977, and $15 billion in 
1978. Yet, this burgeoning industry is 
harnessed by a statute enacted by Con- 
gress almost 50 years ago. That was 
when the telecommunications industry 
consisted of telephones and th: tele- 
graph wire. For the average residential 
consumer, then, the telephone, particu- 
larly in the cities, was just becoming 
commonplace. The telegraph, for the 
businessman, was significantly aiding 
rapid communication both domestically 
and abroad. 


Today, dramatic advances in telecom- 
munications and computer technology 
have made possible entirely new goods 
and services as well as more efficient 
modes of providing traditional telephone 
service. In addition to basic telephone, 
we now have available telecopiers, auto- 
matic answering terminals, data process- 
ing terminals, mobile telephones, and 
home computer terminals. The simple 
telephone wire is being replaced by 
transmission mediums nonexistent in 
1934: coaxial cable, fiber optics, satel- 
lites, microwave systems, and cellular 
systems. The implication of these tech- 
nologies for services is enormous: A sat- 
ellite, for example, can handle about 7 
million “bits” of digital data per second, 
whereas a conventional long-distance 
telephone circuit can handle less than 
10,000. It is very likely that, in the not- 
too-distant future, sources of informa- 
tion such as newspapers, will not be de- 
livered to us via the print medium, but 
electronically, over transmission systems 
linked to home terminals. Questions such 
as who controls these transmission sys- 
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tems, and who has access to them will 
become increasingly critical to the free 
flow of information—the essence of a 
democratic society. 

Current law, the Communications Act 
of 1934, cannot adequately resolve ques- 
tions raised in this new environment. 
Technological development has provided 
the potential for competition, not only 
in providing new services, but in the more 
efficient delivery of traditional services. 
New technology has not only made com- 
petition possible in the regulated tele- 
communications industry, but has also 
blurred the lines between this regulated 
area and the unregulated computer in- 
dustry—raising doubts about what 
should not be regulated. 

Retaining a body of regulations in- 
tended for the telecommunications en- 
vironment of 1934 in the midst of such 
dramatic changes in the industry has 
generated uncertainty and confusion. 
This is reflected in the protracted pro- 
ceedings that are commonplace at the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and in the lengthy rounds of court chal- 
lenges which have followed. As a result, 
the courts have been forced to assume 
responsbility for setting telecommuni- 
cations policy. The uncertainty of this 
environment has stifled competition, in- 
hibited investment, and delayed the pub- 
lic’s reception of benefits from the new 
technology. If it continues, the outdated 
restraints will result in a loss of the U.S. 
world leadership in the telecommunica- 
tions industry and threaten our national 
security. Another important considera- 
tion is that with this environment, we 
are forced to bear Federal regulatory 
costs that are higher than necessary. 

In 1980, $72.5 million was appropriated 
to the FCC, and much of this regulation 
was directed toward issues that would 
be unnecessary after enactment of this 
and other communications reform legis- 
lation presently under consideration in 
the Commerce Committee. 

Why then, one may ask, does this in- 
creasingly competitive industry continue 
to be regulated as a monopoly; why has 
Congress failed to respond with a new 
statement of policy to meet the needs of 
this new environment? 

In the past 5 years, seven major bills 
have been introduced, a hearing record 
of more than 9,000 pages has been com- 
piled, and over a thousand witnesses have 
testified. Yet, not one of those bills has 
reached the floor of either the House or 
the Senate for consideration. Why? It 
is because these bills contained complex 
and difficult issues on which it was nec- 
essary to develop a thorough and com- 
prehensive record to use in drafting ap- 
propriate amendments to the 1934 Com- 
munications Act. 

The issues addressed in this bill touch 
the lives of each American in a very 
practical way. S. 898 assures the con- 
tinued availability of telephone service 
at reasonable rates. In fact it addresses 
an issue that is critical to our democ- 
racy—the bill assures access to trans- 
mission systems which promise to be one 
of the major means of distributing in- 
formation throughout our society. 

Specifically, this bill establishes as na- 
tional policy: promotion of marketplace 
competition, deregulation, and reliance 
on the private sector to the maximum 
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extent possible for the provision of tele- 
communications services and equipment. 
Regulation of basic local and long dis- 
tance telephone service, will continue in 
order to insure universal availability at 
reasonable rates. Other services will be 
subject to deregulation 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this legislation, but 
only if the FCC finds that the service is 
subject to effective competition. 

The bill establishes a classification 
system according to which telecommuni- 
cations carriers are designated as: Un- 
regulated (these will include microwave 
carriers, satellite carriers, and specialized 
common carriers such as MCI and 
Southern Pacific); regulated—such as 
General Telephone and Electronics and 
United Telecommunications and carriers 
which own or control facilities for which 
there is no reasonably available alterna- 
tive; and dominant-regulated—A.T. & T. 
The FCC is given the authority to re- 
classify carriers should the need arise. 
The bill also addresses problems posed 
by current industry procedures such as 
interconnection arrangements and cost 
allocation methods that need to be re- 
vised to accommodate competition. 

For example, S. 898 replaces the cur- 
rent separations process with an access 
charge to compensate exchange carriers 
for the origination and termination of 
interexchange services and a surcharge 
to insure universal availability of basic 
telephone service at reasonable rates. 
Under the bill all access charges must be 
based on the differing costs of various 
types of exchange access and all sur- 
charges must be applied in a uniform 
nondiscriminatory fashion. 

A major issue has been what the struc- 
ture and role of A.T. & T., or the Bell 
System should be in this new competitive 
environment. 

In 1979 A.T. & T., the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, had revenues exceed- 
ing $45 billion—2 percent of the U.S. 
gross national product. Presently, A.T. 
& T. dominates all phases of the tele- 
communications business, and the con- 
cerns its presence poses for competitors 
are legitimate. While competition exists 
in some areas, such as customer premises 
equipment, it is only beginning in other 
areas. 

The potential for competition, how- 
ever, clearly is there. This potential can- 
not be fully realized, however, without 
the type of sweeping regulatory reform 
contained in the legislation now before 
us. 'Telecommunications development 
cannot continue to be thwarted by out- 
moded regulations imposed by an inade- 
quate statute. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has been struggling for years in 
attempts to interpret the 1934 Com- 
munications Act to accommodate the in- 
creasing competition in the telecom- 
munications industry. The FCC’s at- 
tempts to refashion the act, however, 
have been, and will continue to be, chal- 
lenged in the courts. Potential entrants 
to the industry are caught up in a never- 
ending battle. The specter of regulation, 
appellate challenges, and the resulting 
uncertainty have a chilling effect on in- 
vestment and growth. 

Competition is inhibited, the American 
people are denied the new goods and 
services made possible by technology, and 
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our world leadership in one of the most 
important industries in modern society is 
threatened. However, just as we do not 
want the benefits of competition impeded 
by an outdated statute, neither do we 
want competition thwarted by “Ma Bell.” 

Mr. President, the Commerce Commit- 
tee has grappled arduously with various 
proposals to assure a competitive en- 
vironment. This bill, which benefits from 
the knowledge gained in previous at- 
tempts to achieve regulatory reform in 
communications, adopts reasonable solu- 
tions to preserve the major benefits of 
Bell’s integrated system while at the same 
time providing assurance and safeguards 
for a competitive environment. 

To break up the Bell System—to risk 
the disruption of our current phone 
service, to lose the benefit of Bell’s tech- 
nology and innovation in new and com- 
petitive services in one of the few remain- 
ing areas of U.S. industrial leadership, at 
a time when many domestic industries 
have succumbed to Government sup- 
ported and financed foreign competi- 
tion—are not risks this Nation can afford. 
Divestiture proposed as the ideal solution 
by some, is a drastic remedy with enor- 
mous costs and loss of efficiency and with 
few proven public or social benefits. It is 
not a solution my committee could 
recommend. 

The solution proposed in S. 898 would 
permit A.T. & T. to enter, on an unregu- 
lated basis, new markets and those mar- 
kets deregulated by S. 898 or by the FCC 
pursuant to a finding of effective com- 
petition, but only through a fully sepa- 
rated affiliate. After a 2-year transition 
period, information services, and all tele- 
communications services found subject to 
effective competition must be offered by 
A.T. & T. through a fully separated 
affiliate. 


Customer premises equipment which is 
being provided by any carrier under tariff 
on the date of enactment shall continue 
to be offered by A.T. & T. for a period of 
not less than 2 years after such date. 
Thus, a fully separated affiliate will offer 
only products and services which are both 
competitive and unregulated; A.T. & T. 
will offer only regulated telecommunica- 
tions services. 

The conditions an affiliate must meet 
to be considered fully separated are set 
forth in the bill. For example, A.T. & T. 
and the affiliate cannot have common 
officers or employees; must maintain 
separate books and accounts; must con- 
duct separate marketing, sales, mainte- 
nance operations, and manufacturing, 
research and development. A.T. & T. must 
submit a plan to the FCC demon- 
strating its compliance with the provi- 
sions in S. 898 for a fully separated af- 
filiate. That plan must be approved by 
the FCC before any unregulated services 
can be offered. After approval of the ini- 
tial plan, the fully separated affiliate 
may conduct any legitimate business 
with the dominant regulated carrier and 
its affiliates unless it is specifically pro- 
hibited by the provisions of this legis- 
lation. 

Further, the FCC has authority to 
regulate A.T. & T. and any of its affiliates, 
other than any fully separated affiliate, 
to deal with anticompetitive practices in 
order to protect ratepayers and competi- 
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tors. For example, if the separated af- 
filiate sells a service to A.T. & T. at a 
price lower than it sells the service to 
others, the FCC can order A.T. & T. to 
pay a fully compensatory price. Further- 
more, the bill prohibits A.T. & T. from 
eileen cable or other mass media serv- 
ces. 

The bill does allow A.T. & T. to offer 
electronic yellow pages, weather, time, 
and sports information but only through 
a second subsidiary that does not offer 
transmission services. This is to keep 
separate A.T. & T.’s role as an originator 
of information and its role as a primary 
means of delivering information. Also, 
the FCC has the authority to insure that 
A.T. & T. will continue to provide itself 
with up-to-date facilities so that innova- 
tive telecommunications services are 
available to the public under regulation 
until such services are subject to effec- 
tive competition. The dominant-regu- 
lated carrier, A.T. & T. can offer trans- 
mission facilities and services to the fully 
separated affiliate but only under tariff. 
S. 898 also provides for the transfer of 
assets from A.T. & T. to any fully sepa- 
rated affiliate at a value established by 
an assets evaluation board. It is the 
intent of the bill that the value be estab- 
lished, insofar as possible, as if the assets 
were being transferred between non- 
affiliated entities. 

I believe the safeguards provided in S. 
898—some of which I have just noted— 
are adequate to insure a competitive en- 
vironment. 

I strongly urge my colleagues in the 
U.S. Senate to support this critical legis- 
lation. The issues are difficult, but they 
have been deliberated long enough and 
their resolution cannot be delayed any 
longer. Solutions to such inherently com- 
plex and unprecedented issues cannot be 
perfect, nor can they provide absolute 
guarantees that they will work in the 
intended manner in all instances. The 
bill requires continuing congressional 
oversight as implementation proceeds as 
a means of addressing unintended con- 
sequences or unexpected developments. 

There is, however, one consequence we 
can be sure of—that is: If Congress does 
not take responsibility for establishing 
telecommunications policy, the Ameri- 
can public will suffer, the American 
economy will suffer, and our world 
leadership in the telecommunications 
industry—an industry critical in our 
modern world—will be threatened by 
other nations which increasingly have 
the resources to challenge American ex- 
porters abroad and our companies in 
domestic markets. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting S. 
898. > 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, S. 898 is a 
major step forward in our efforts to re- 
shape telecommunications policy. This 
bill culminates 4 years of work to amend 
an outdated law to fulfill the present and 
future needs in telecommunications. 


At times the process of amending the 
current law has been painstakingly slow. 
Four years of proposals, discussions, and 
public hearings have better enabled us to 
examine these most complex issues. S. 
898 represents a philosophy that mar- 
ketplace forces, and not Federal regula- 
tory agencies, should ultimately deter- 
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mine the future of the telecommunica- 
tions industry. The current regulatory 
maze impedes service to the public, may 
raise entry barriers for new innovative 
telecommunications firms, and encour- 
ages established entities to expend valu- 
able resources on regulatory proceedings 
rather than competing in the market- 
place. 

S. 898 eliminates unnecessary and bur- 
densome reguiation. However, the bill 
maintains the concept of universal af- 
fordable basic telephone service. Other 
telecommunications services and equip- 
ment will be deregulated, either immedi- 
ately or according to a transition plan 
established by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

If no competition exists for a particu- 
lar service, then that service will not be 
deregulated until there is, in fact, effec- 
tive competition. This bill contains sev- 
eral additional measures to insure that a 
dominant regulated carrier will refrain 
from anticompetitive activities. A.T. & T., 
if it wishes to enter into unregulated ac- 
tivities, must establish a fuily separate 
affiliate. A.T. & T. will be prohitited from 
favoring the fully separate affiliate in any 
transaction in the parent A.T. & T. and 
its affiliate. These safeguards against 
anticompetitive activity have been fur- 
ther strengthened by the amendments 
offered by Senator THurMonp of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Competition, not regulation, should be 
the goal of the telecommunications in- 
dustry. A truly competitive environ- 
ment will enable us to best use our re- 
sources, and in this manner the public, 
the beneficiaries of telecommunications, 
will be best served. I believe S. 898 
will best accomplish the goal of telecom- 
munications reform. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that my distinguished 
colleagues in the U.S. Senate will have 
the opportunity to consider legislation 
critical to our Nation’s economy and to 
our world leadersh’‘p. The legislation now 
before us, Senate bill S. 898, removes out- 
dated regulations imposed on the tele- 
communications industry by a statute 
enacted in 1934. 

This long overdue legislation will free 
the telecommunications industry from 
unnecessary and inefficient Federal re- 
straints so that it can vigorously expand 
according to marketplace forces. Our 
country—the world’s most industrialized 
and technologically advanced nation— 
was built on a foundation of free enter- 
prise and competition—not Federal reg- 
ulations, and if we are to maintain our 
world leadership we must free our indus- 
tries from unnecessary Federal burdens 
so that they can freely develop and bring 
to us all the creativity and productivity 
we “ge benefited so much from in the 
past. 

Mr. President, the telecommunications 
and information industry is a vital part 
of our Nation’s economy; it accounts for 
approximately 40 percent of our GNP. It 
is an industry where technological ad- 
vances are being made at an extremely 
rapid pace, providing the potential] for 
many new services. These services will be 
of great benefit to American businessmen 
in assisting with everyday business 
transactions and to the consumer. It is 
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an industry critical to the maintenance 
of our national security and emergency 
preparedness. 

It is also one of the few remaining in- 
dustries where the United States has re- 
tained its world leadership. In 1978, we 
exported $15 billion worth of telecommu- 
nications and information goods. In 1980, 
the world market for these goods was $40 
billion and this market is expected to 
reach $87.5 billion by 1990. We cannot, 
especially at a time when our economy is 
suffering, afford to risk losing our leader- 
ship in this area—one which is so critical 
to modern society and which promises 
continued growth and job opportuni- 
ties—because of the inability of Congress 
to take steps toward deregulating this 
vital industry. 

The ability of our firms to comrete in 
the world marketplace depends on their 
domestic market base. Retaining regula- 
tions intended for the telecommunica- 
tions industry as it existed in 1934 in the 
midst of dramatic technological develop- 
ments has led to a great deal of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has attempted 
in various proceedings to ease restric- 
tions on telecommunicat'ons carriers and 
services, but these efforts usually have 
been challenged in court. The uncer- 
tainty generated by attempts to apply a 
statute that is not suited for today’s 
competitive environment, has stifled 
competition and inhibited investment. 

S. 898, by deregulating those segments 
of the telecommunications industry 
where technological advances have made 
competition possible, will encourage new 
entrants in this dynamic industry and 
will force prices closer to costs encourag- 
ing economy and efficiency in supply and 
consumption of facilities and services. 

It should come as no surprise that 
other nations have targeted the U.S. tele- 
communications market as ripe for ag- 
gressive competition. Just as this regula- 
tory reform legislation will open up the 
industry to greater competition among 
our domestic enterprises. so will it make 
it easier for foreign competitors to enter 
our markets. This will cause many to 
call for import restrictions. But, trade 
restrictions are contrary to our policy. 
We have been a leading proponent of 
free trade for years. A continuation of 
this policy benefits our bargaining posi- 
tion with other countries, and enhances 
our efforts to open foreign markets to 
U.S. telecommunications exports. 

At the same time, examples of foreign 
anticompetitive practices abound. The 
office of the U.S. Trade Representative 
has published an inventory of foreign 
telecommunications goods and services 
trade obstacles entitled “Trade Barriers 
to Telecommunications, Data, and In- 
formation Services.” To address legiti- 
mate concerns raised by such practices, 
the committee has acted in S. 898 to 
provide additional tools to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, working in conjunction with 
private telecommunications manufactur- 
ers, carriers and service suppliers, to 
strengthen free trade and investment in 
telecommunications and to give in- 
creased prominence in economic policy 
to the American telecommunications 
industry. 

The committee has given to the FCC 
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additional authority to require recipro- 
city from foreign countries whose tele- 
communications carriers or firms offer- 
ing information services seek access to 
the U.S. market through the export of 
goods and services or direct investments 
in the United States. 

It is the intention of the committee 
that the Commission shall use this 
authority in cooperation with executive 
agencies to encourage foreign countries 
to open their domestic markets to U.S. 
suppliers. Should such efforts fail, how- 
ever, this authority may be used to deny 
foreign corporations the advantage of 
access to our markets while having the 
benefit of protected domestic markets. 

This principle of reciprocity retains our 
Nation’s policy of free trade while at the 
same time affording our domestic indus- 
tries some protections from practices in 
foreign countries which have the effect 
of foreclosing foreign markets to U.S. 
exports. 

In closing, Mr. President, I cannot too 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this legislation so vital to our economy, 
national security, and world leadership. 
I spent a great deal of time on legislation 
similar to S. 898 during the last Congress, 
and I sincerely believe we have deliber- 
ated the issues thoroughly. I would like 
to thank Senator Packwoop for his dili- 
gent efforts on behalf of this legislation. 
I hope my fellow colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will join us in support of this 
very carefully produced and very badly 
needed legislative package. 

(By request of Mr. Forp, the following 

statement was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD:) 
@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased to support S. 898, the Tele- 
communications Competition and Dereg- 
ulation Act of 1981. This bill represents 
an earnest effort to amend ocffectively 
and realistically the Communications 
Act of 1934. The present law has served 
us well for the past 47 years; however, we 
must now enact legislation which reflects 
today’s technological revelation in com- 
munications. 

The Senate has sought telecommuni- 
cations reform for the past 4 years. Dur- 
ing the 96th Congress. Senators HOL- 
LINGS, then chairman of the Communica- 
tions Subcommittee, WTEVENS, «ua i N- 
troduced S. 611, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act. Senators GOLDWATER, 
SCHMITT, PRESSLER, and STEVENS intro- 
duced S. 622, a bill also intended to 
amend the current act. The coauthors 
of those two bills, and Senator Packwoop 
then combined our efforts to write S. 
2827, the Communications Act Amend- 
ments of 1930. S. 898, introduced last 
April 7, is a continuation of the Com- 
merce Committee’s determination to re- 
shape an antiquated telecommunications 
policy. Chairman Packwoop and Sub- 
committee Chairman GOLDWATER and all 
others who participated in the various 
legislative initiatives should be com- 
mended for their most diligent work on 
this complex issue. 

S. 898 will have a significant deregu- 
latory effect on the communications in- 
dustrv. The bill will eliminate unneces- 
sary regulation and promote market- 
place comvet‘t‘on in such areas as resale 
of commun’‘cat‘ons serv'ces and informa- 
tion services. Basic telephone service 
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will continue to be regulated to insure 
universal service at reasonable rates. 
Communication services will be deregu- 
lated pursuant to a transition plan estab- 
lished by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Telecommunications differs from 
other industries in that one carrier, 
AT. & T., dwarfs all other potential 
entrants and existing competitors in the 
telecommunications industry. The ques- 
tion, repeatedly raised is the effects 
on each competitor and consumer if 
A.T. & T. competes in a deregulated 
environment. We have attempted to 
answer this question by establishing 
stringent standards to discourage anti- 
competitive activities. A.T. & T. must 
establish a fully separated subsidiary to 
offer unregulated services and equip- 
ment. S. 898 creates necessary separa- 
tion requirements which remove incen- 
tives or opportunities for a dominant 
regulated carrier to engage in anticom- 
petitive activities. The full separation 
between A.T. & T. and its affiliate will 
permit the Commission to monitor ef- 
fectively that relationship so ratepayers 
and users of regulated services will be 
protected from subsidizing competitive 
activities by the regulated provider of 
basic telephone service. Judiciary Com- 
mittee Chairman THURMOND has aided 
our efforts by offering amendments 
that will strengthen this structural 
separation. 

S. 898 includes provisions guarantee- 
ing affordable rural telecommunications 
services. The access charge mechanism 
will enable the joint board to replace 
adequately the current method of allo- 
cating subscriber costs without having 
rural ratepayers bear an unfair share of 
the cost for telecommunications service. 

The communications industry is now 
embarking on an exciting expansion of 
both services and equipment. We must 
reform the present law to meet the chal- 
lenges that lie ahead in this field. S. 898 
will meet these challenges and will be 
another necessary step in the process of 
deregulation.e 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, while 
the Senator from South Carolina is in 
the Chamber, I shall reminisce a little 
about how we got started on this bill as 
& whole. As I am sure he recalls, one 
of the first set of hearings I had the 
privilege to attend as a member of the 
Commerce Committee and a member of 
the Communicat‘ons Subcommittee were 
hearings he organized early in 1977, in 
waich we just generally looked at the 
broad range of telecommunications ac- 
tivities in the country, some of the then 
available proposals for revisions of the 
1934 act. 

I tell the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina how much I appreciated 
that set of hearings, because it began 
my education of the political and man- 
agerial aspects of the telecommunica- 
tions policy which I could add to the 
background and experience I had had 
previously in using modern telecommu- 
nications technology. 

One of the first things that became 
apparent to me at that time, as I believe 
it did to most of those in attendance at 
those early hearings, was the total in- 
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adequecy of the 1934 act to deal with 
what has happened since 1934. 

Mr. President, since that time, we have 
had a literal explosion of technologies, 
particularly in the last two decades. 
These technologies offer options of serv- 
ice to the American people—and indeed 
the people of the world—that were never 
envisioned by the framers of the 1934 
act, nor could they ever be envisioned at 
that time. 

What has happened is that all the 
boundaries that were envisioned at that 
time as existing within telecommunica- 
tions, all the technical and services 
boundaries implicit in that act, have dis- 
appeared or are disappearing very 
rapidly. Modern communications tech- 
nologies have eliminated those now arti- 
ficial distinctions between various types 
of services. 

S. 898 does not compietely make the 
communications law of this country, as 
it dea's with common carriers, trans- 
parent to these new technologies, nor are 
we yet wise enough to do that, but it 
begins the process. It takes a giant step 
forward in recognizing that in the com- 
plexities and opportunities of new tech- 
nologies, as well as in our inability to 
envision just what may happen next, we 
must have a statutory framework that 
offers the necessary flexibility to the 
marketplace ard to the regulators to deal 
with what is now and what may be. 

Frankly, the only way that is going to 
happen is that most of the regulation 
that protects the American consumer of 
communications services be the reguia- 
tion of the marketp'‘ace. So, contrary to 
some expressions we haye heard about 
this bill, it is this Senator's opinion that 
this bill begins the dismantling of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Bell system for 
so many years since 1934, a monopoly 
that, for its time, was a necessary in- 
gredient of the development of a broad 
base of telecommunications services for 
the American people and has served the 
American people extraordinarily well. 
But times change. Technologies change. 
The potential of services born of those 
technologies changes, and we must have 
a new statute. Although we will debate 
certain details of this proposed statute, 
it is my opinion that we have come an 
extraordinary distance since the early 
days of 1977, when the Senate began se- 
rious consideration of what would be re- 
quired for the decades before us. 

I am gratified to see that the bill we 
are now considering vindicates some of 
the early ideas I fostered about needing 
to draw a boundary around the essential 
basic voice telephone services to be pro- 
vided by the mo~opoly of the Bell System 
and those services that could be deregu- 
lated, with regulation left to the market- 
place. 

We have come a long way. We are very 
close to having drawn that boundary, or 
at least we would set the mechanism in 
Place. if this measure is passed, that 
would enable that boundary to be drawn 
over the necessary transition period 
authorized by the Jegislation. 

Mr. President, 47 years ago the tele- 
communications industry consisted of 
telephones and telegraphs, wires and 
radio, and lots of operators. For the aver- 
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age residential consumer in 1934, the 
telephone, particularly in the cities, was 
becoming commonplace. 

Today, the telecommunications indus- 
try consists of diverse and increasingly 
complex services and equipment. Tech- 
nologies range from the modernized tele- 
phone system, now aided by sophisticated 
computer-processing techniques, to video, 
microwave and space relay links, fiver 
optics, coaxial cable, and direct broad- 
cast satellites. Services and equipment 
availabie to residential consumers and 
business users include facsimile, auto- 
matic answering terminals, sophisticated 
key, pushbutton telephone and PBX 
systems, high-speed data communica- 
tions, electronic mail systems, and many 
specialized services combining communi- 
cations and computer-processing tech- 
niques. 

Yet, in 1981, this industry continues to 
be guided and regulated by a law enacted 
by Congress in 1934 and certain judicial 
and regulatory interpretations of that 
Jaw that may well have gone beyond any 
intent ever envisioned by Congress. This 
law borrowed outdated principles from 
the regulatory scheme imposed on rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887 and fails to address or 
establish national policy or goals for the 
telecommunications industry as a whole 
and for its future. A regulatory system 
designed to produce universality and 
homogenity needed in 1934 cannot at the 
same time respond to the needs of di- 
versity and specialization needed in 1981. 

The courts and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission have stretched the 
Communications Act of 1934 to the 
breaking point. A hodge-podge of com- 
petition here, regulated monopoly there 
and cross-subsidy over there threatens 
the consumer with ever higher costs and 
ever higher barriers to modern services. 

In response to this policy vacuum, the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation recently re- 
ported S. 898, the Telecommunications 
Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981, to the full Senate by a 16-to-1 vote. 
This bill basically mandates the dis- 
mantling of the Bell system in all areas 
where consumer interests and national 
interests would be better served by full 
and free competition—full and free com- 
petition that not only will increase serv- 
ices but also will reduce the cost of those 
services. 

However, on the other hand, our do- 
mestic industries are opposed today by 
government supported and financed for- 
eign competition. 

Mr. President, our Nation cannot af- 
ford to lose the battle that we face 
with this competition. Our Nation can- 
not afford to lose the benefit of existing 
Bell technology and its capacity for in- 
novation in new and competitive services. 
Thus, S. 898 would authorize Bell to en- 
ter competitive markets so long as it does 
so through fully separate affiliates. 

The bill takes great pains, as has the 
committee, to insure that the mecha- 
nisms are available to provide for clearly 
fully separate affiliates, ones which will 
not be able to exercise unfsir competi- 
tive advantage over other entities offer- 
ing similar services. 
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Although the increased competition 
provided for in S. 898 will provide all 
consumers with more diverse and more 
innovative telecommunications services 
and equipment through competition, 
residential consumers still must have ac- 
cess to basic voice telephone service at 
reasonable rates. Unlike the 1934 act, the 
Senate bill gives the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission specific authority to 
insure that basic telephone service re- 
mains universally available at reason- 
able rates. 

In the past 5 years, seven major bills 
have been introduced; a hearing record 
of more than 9,000 pages has been com- 
piled; and over 1,000 witnesses have tes- 
tified. The main issue has been and re- 
mains the question of the structure and 
role of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in this new environment. 

A.T. & T., or as it is better known, the 
Bell System, is the world’s largest cor- 
poration and dominates many phases of 
the telecommunications business. Thus, 
consumers and competitors must be pro- 
tected to the maximum extent practi- 
cable from the possibility of A.T. & T. 
using revenues derived from basic tele- 
phone service to subsidize the develop- 
ment of competitive products and serv- 
ices. Under S. 898, A.T. & T. would be 
permitted to enter new competitive mar- 
kets but only through a fully separate 
affiliate. Such an affiliate must provide 
its own management, financing, research 
and development, and manufacturing 
operations. Existing A.T. & T. services 
would continue to be regulated until 
there is an FCC finding that effective 
competition exists. 

Solutions to inherently complex and 
unprecedented issues cannot be perfect, 
nor in these uncharted waters can they 
provide absolute guarantees that they 
will work as expected in all instances. 

However, if the Communications Act is 
not modernized, if the FCC and Congress 
do not proceed over these waters, the 
inevitable consequence will be a contin- 
uing series of disruptive regulatory and 
court proceedings which will result in 
telecommunications policy being devel- 
oped by the judiciary system and regula- 
tory agencies. 

This delays service to the public, 
creates uncertainty in the investment 
community, raises entry barriers for in- 
novative small firms, inhibits growth, 
and forces established firms to expend 
valuable resources in the regulatory and 
judicial arenas rather than com~eting in 
the marketplace where the public will 
benefit. Congress has a responsibility to 
act now before such a crisis occurs. 


Mr. President, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to join with my colleagues on the 
Commerce Committee in supporting 
S. 898, the legis!ation now before us. This 
bill, which frees one of our Nation’s most 
vital industries from unnecessary regula- 
tory burdens, is by far the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation the Senate Com- 
merce Committee will report this session. 
The chairman of this committee, Sena- 
tor Packwoop, is indeed. to be com- 
mended for his diligent efforts in leading 
the committee to a resolut‘on of the very 
difficult and complex issues that had to 
be addressed in this legislation. It is a 
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credit to his leadership that the bill was 
reported overwhelmingly from the Com- 
merce Committee. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
stress for my fellow colleagues the sig- 
nificance of this legislation which has 
been based on many years of hearings 
and hard work. The tremendous tech- 
nological advances in the telecommuni- 
cations and computer industries has 
made possible many new services as well 
as new ways of delivering traditional 
services. Given this increasingly compet- 
itive environment, the Commerce Com- 
mittee has been confronted with the 
need to deregulate the telecommunica- 
tions industry to allow competition to 
develop unencumbered by Federal re- 
straints, while at the same time insuring 
the continuity of local and long-distance 
phone service at reasonable rates. 

I am convinced that this bill achieves 
the proper balance between the need to 
free this dynamic industry from overly 
restrictive Government regulations and 
the necessity of maintaining our Nation's 
commitment to universal telephone serv- 
ice at reasonable rates. The committee 
recognizes that all Americans are en- 
titled to basic telephone service at afford- 
able rates whether they live in urban 
centers or in more remote rural areas. 
The bill before us contains specific mech- 
anisms designed to insure the availability 
of basic service for consumers. S. 898, in 
fact, contains more protections for basic 
service than does the Communications 
Act of 1934. 

Although S. 898 would deregulate spe- 
cialized types of services the bill specifi- 
cally provides that basic telephone serv- 
ice will continue to be regulated. This 
service can be deregulated only if the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the FCC, makes a finding that such serv- 
ice is subject to effective competition and 
will continue to be reasonably available. 

Of further potential benefit to con- 
sumers is a provision in the bill allow- 
ing the FCC to expand upon the defini- 
tion of basic service. This means that if, 
in the future, the Commission determines 
that not only local and long-distance 
service, but other services as well should 
be universally available at reasonable 
rates, it has the power to regulate those 
services. This insures that all of the 
American people will receive the benefit 
of technological developments where they 
result in services deemed as essential as 
current local and long-distance service. 

When the Commerce Committee began 
its deliberations on proposals to deregu- 
late the telecommunications industry, a 
great deal of concern was expressed by 
rural telephone companies and con- 
sumers regarding the continued provi- 
sion of basic service at affordable rates. 
The current procedures, known as sepa- 
rations and settlements, provide a for- 
mula according to which the various tel- 
ephone companies participating in the 
provision of service pay a share of the 
costs of the plant facilities involved in 
providing service. 

Although these procedures have long 
existed. they are widelv regarded as being 
incomratible with today’s increasingly 
competitive environment. It is generally 
agreed that the formula is not based on 
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direct costs and contains subsidies—one 
being the subsidization of local service by 
long-distance service. These separations 
and settlements procedures are not very 
efficient in directing assistance where it 
is needed and the effectiveness of these 
mechanisms is achieving desired social 
objectives cannot be measured, accounted 
for, or subjected to public examination. 

Further, as iong-distance services be- 
come increasingly competitive, it is un- 
realistic to expect some varriers to con- 
tinue to subsidize local service and not 
others. The very subsidies that now ex- 
ist to keep local service at a low cost are 
now being threatened. S. 898 seeks to in- 
sure that the continued development of 
technology and competition will not hurt 
local ratepayers and that any subsidies 
that may be necessary are clearly set out 
and subject to public scrutiny. 

In place of the traditional separations 
and settlements procedures, the bill au- 
thorizes the FCC to adopt a new mecha- 
nism such as a surcharge on access 
charges whenever it is needed to insure 
that unreasonably high rates do not oc- 
cur. To assist the FCC in determining 
what constitutes reasonable rates the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nevada, my 
colleague, Senator Cannon, offered an 
amendment in committee stating that 
rates for basic service in rural areas 
should not exceed 110 percent of the na- 
tional average rates for comparable 
service. This provision, unanimously 
agreed to by the committee, clearly re- 
fiects a policy decision that rural citizens 
are not second-class citizens and they 
deserve the same basic services as their 
urban neighbors at roughly the same 
cost. In setting out the standard of 110 
percent, the committee is making sure 
that the rates of rural consumers will not 
escalate by leaving the FCC unclear as 
to what we meant by reasonable rates. 
Senator Cannon is, indeed, to be con- 
gratulated for his foresight in recogniz- 
ing a potential problem in implementing 
the safeguards for rural consumers con- 
tained in S. 898. 

The 110 percent support threshold es- 
tablished in S. 898 spells out what Con- 
gress has in mind as reasonable rates for 
customers served by eligible rural car- 
riers. This benchmark does not mean 
that the FCC should. upon enactment of 
the legislation, reduce existing local 
rural telerhone rates across the board to 
110 rercent of today’s rates. 

Instead, the provision recognizes that 
the profound changes in industry struc- 
ture and operations contemplated by S. 
898 will affect different areas, consumers, 
and carriers in different ways. For this 
reason a safety mechanism must be in 
place to make sure that the replacement 
of traditional internal support mecha- 
nisms within the telenhone industry and 
the imvlementation of customer prem- 
ises ecuipment deregulation do not inter- 
fere with providing affordable basic serv- 
ice. 

The FCC is given discretion in imple- 
menting this safeguard. However, in av- 
rlving the safety net for local rates, the 
FCC must take into account rate struc- 
ture and calling scone to determine cate- 
gories of service that are comvarable, 
since local charges established by State 
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commissions generally depend on factors 
such as whether service is flat rate or 
measured, classes of customers, the size 
of the exchange or extended area avail- 
able to the subscriber, and the like. The 
legislation is meant to protect rural 
Americans and keep them participating 
in the nationwide network. 

We expect the FCC to use reasonable 
categories, sampling, averaging, and 
other techniques to make support avail- 
able promptly where and when it is 
needed. There area number of alternative 
mechanisms to put the policy of the leg- 
islation into practice. It is the result 
rather than the method that is important 
here. The legislation does not, and should 
not, require mathematical precision that 
could become outdated or protracted pro- 
ceedings. Fine tuning should occur, for 
example, only after needed support has 
begun. In short, the bill requires the FCC 
to make a good faith effort to carry out 
the continuing commitment to assure the 
availability of nationwide basic telephone 
service at reasonable rates for all Ameri- 
cans, including the individuals, families, 
farms, small businesses, and others in 
rural or remote parts of the country. 

The 110-percent limit on rural rates is 
not intended to be used as a reward for 
inefficient management and wasteful 
practices. Some have viewed the Federal 
assistance provided in S. 898 as a disin- 
centive for efficient business practices. 
Historically, regulatory commissions 
have been able to carefully scrutinize 
utility rate hike requests and disallow 
costs and expenses that do not reflect 
the legitimate need of the utility. The 
FCC will be able to continue to perform 
this watchdog function and also will ad- 


minister whatever mechanism is adopted 
to implement our policy of reasonable 
rates for rural citizens. 


Just as the bill provides for the con- 
tinued availability of basic service at rea- 
sonable rates, the bill also contains pro- 
visions specifically requiring cooperation 
among various and competing carriers in 
providing this service. For example, the 
Commission is specifically permitted— 
section 208—to authorize carriers to 
establish through routes and charges and 
the divisions of the revenues from such 
charges derived from providing joint 
service. Charges in procedures such as 
separations and settlements and the im- 
plementation of access charges are not 
intended to interfere with the FCC's 
flexibility to insure that carriers can 
jointly plan and provide universal basic 
telecommunications service and share 
the revenues from such a joint under- 
taking. 

I would like to conclude by strongly 
urging my colleagues to support this 
long-overdue legislation. The Senate 
Commerce Committee has been examin- 
ing the problems posed by emerging com- 
petition in this industry and has sought 
to produce a bill that allows the full bene- 
fits of competition while at the same time 
protecting the public where competition 
either does not yet exist or to achieve 
purposes not fully met by competition, 
such as promotion of telecommunications 
to meet the needs of national defense, se- 
curity, and emergency preparedness. It is 
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my firm belief that S. 898 accomplishes 
this balance. 

Mr. President, I thank again the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
for yielding so generously on this matter, 
and I shall look forward to discussing this 
and other matters with him as we proceed 
in the deliberation of this bill. 

Mr. PALKWOOw. Mr. President, I 
wish to make sure I am clear on our 
understanding and will address this to 
the Senators from Arizona, Kentucky, 
and South Carolina. 

It is my understanding that we will 
propose a variety of amendments today, 
but for the benefit of the Members is it 
fair to say there will not be votes on 
these amendments today? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if I may re- 
spond to the Senator, it is my under- 
standing that it is the wish of several 
Senators that we proceed with the bill 
today, and we gave that consent earlier 
and now we are on the bill, and that 
those amendments that are proposed 
today and votes ordered, those votes 
then start at some time tomorrow, a 
time to be agreed upon later when other 
matters are worked out. 

So that is my understanding, if that is 
all right. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is perfectly 
agreeable with the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. FORD. So on that basis we will 
proceed and any vote ordered we will let 
them go over. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
xe the Senator from Arizona nodding 
also. 

I believe we are ready to start on the 
amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
the past several years, I have been in- 
terested in legislation to upate the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. Three years ago 
I coauthored a bill amending that law 
with the Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
ScHMITT. Today, we in the Senate are 
finally considering the latest version 
and successor to the earlier legislation. 
We now have before us S. 898. 


The telecommunications industry is 
faced with an uncertain future. There 
are conflicting court opinions, rapidly 
changing technology and confusion at 
the FCC. The time has arrived for Con- 
gress to set its own policy for this coun- 
try’s telecommunications law, instead of 
watching as a bystander. 

Unlike many bills in Congress, S. 898 
is intended to reduce regulation and Gov- 
ernment interference, not add to it. And, 
while the bill aims at increasing com- 
petition, it also includes many provi- 
sions designed to preserve the funda- 
mental policy of universal services at 
affordable rates. 

The legis'ation recognizes that the 
te'erhone industrv has been abe to ex- 
tend ever imvroving basic services to 95 
percent of the American peonle. The 
legislation also takes account of the 
great contributions to the public made 
by new entrants into the telecommuni- 
cations field. 

Mr. President. I betieve S. 898 will 
achieve the following goals: 


First. It will insure the continued uni- 
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versal availability of telephone service at 
reasonabie rates. 

<econd. it will allow the industry to 
use the latest techno.ogies to meet the 
teiecommunications needs of the United 
States without veto by regulatory pow- 
ers. 

Third. It will encourage competition 
that will promote the availability of in- 
novative services. 

Fourth. It will maintain and improve 
services available in rural areas, where 
carriers are faced with the unusual prob- 
lem of serving a few customers in a re- 
mote spot at a high cost. 

There are some provisions of the bill 
that should be removed and considered 
later, after full hearings. I will seek to 
strike cable television language that in- 
terferes with the powers of local govern- 
ment. Also, the Postal Service does not 
belong in this bill. 

But, in general, the bill is fair. It does 
not please evervone, but it is necessary. 

It will serve the economy and the pub- 
lic interest. The removal of unnecessary 
regulations will help this country main- 
tain its leadership in high technology 
and continue a very positive contribu- 
tion to the balance of trade. I urge my 
colleagues to support our effort to mod- 
ernize the law under which a vital part 
of our Nation’s economy must operate so 
that our industrics can further develop 
and bring to the American people con- 
tinued creativity and progress in the 
telecommunications field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter, dated September 29, 1981, from the 
Coalition to Deiete Cable TV provisions 
from S. 898 and a Dear Colleague letter 
dated September 30, 1981 from Senators 
Packwoop and Cannon, together with a 
proposed amendment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1981. 

Dear SENATOR: We urge you to support the 
Goldwater amendment to delete the cable 
provisions from S. 898. This amendment 
would strike the cable provisions from the 
Telecommunications Competition and De- 
regulation Act for procedural reasons: they 
were inserted into the draft of S. 898 shortly 
before the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation marked up the 
bill even though no hearings had been held 
on cable. 

The Goldwater amendment would strike 
the following three cable provisions: 

Prohibition of regulation of cable rates 
(Section 202(h) ) 

Instructions to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) to set ceilings on 
franchise fees (Section 292(1) ) 

FCC regulation of cable company attach- 
ments to all utility poles (Section 224) 

Our snecific concerns about the effect of 
these provisions are described in an earlier 
letter (see attached for your information). 

We helieve cable is a very complex medium, 
one which is rapidly evolving. Congress 
shou'd proceed very ca‘ttio-sly before enact- 
ing eny federal law on cable. At a minimum, 
all affected varties—states and local govern- 
ments, rural electrical and telephone coop- 
erative, independent telephone companies, 
the cabe industry. nube and private util- 
ties, and renresentatives of consumer. edu- 
cational, religious and other nubltie interest 
groups—should have their day in court to 
present their concerns. 
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In addition to supporting the Goldwater 
amendment, we urge you to support e!forts 
to delete or amend Section 237 which codifies 
the FCC ban on telephone companies provid- 
ing cable service in their local service areas. 
We believe that inclusion of this provision is 
premature and may reduce the availability 
of cable service in areas that are underserved 
by the cable industry. 

Three of these provisions—Sections 202(h), 
202(1), and 224—were included in S. 898 
without any hearings whatsoever and the 
cross-ownership ban (Section 237) was in- 
cluded without adequate consideration. We 
believe that the development of cable pclicy 
is so complex and important that it would be 
inappropriate to rewrite these provisions on 
the floor. Cable should be the subject of 
separate legislation after the Commerce Com- 
mittee completes extensive hearings ind field 
investigations. We hope you will join with 
Senator Goldwater to help make this possi- 
ble. 

Sincerely, 

Alan Beals, Executive Director, National 
League of Cities; John Gunther, Exec- 
utive Director, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; Bernard F. Hillenbrand, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Association 
of Counties; Barton Russell, Executive 
Director, National Association of 
Towns and Townships; Robert D. Part- 
ridge, President and General Manager, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association; Alex Radin, Executive Di- 
rector, American Public Power Asso- 
ciation; Walker Nolan, Vice President 
for Legislative Affairs, Edison Electric 
Institute; David Fullarton, Executive 
Vice President, National Telephone 
Cooperative Association; A. Harold 
Peterson, Executive Director, National 
REA Telephone Association; James 
Mercer, Executive Director, Organiza- 
tion for the Protection and Advance- 
ment of Small Telenhone Companies; 
Sue Miller Buske, Executive Director, 
National Federation of Local Cable 
Programmers; and Samuel A. Simon, 
Executive Director, National Citizens 
Committee for Broadcasting. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: We have all seen a great 
deal of activity surrounding the cable pro- 
visions of S. 898. Frankly, the degree of 
controversy in our judgment exceeds the 
magnitude of the issues involved, but both 
the cities and the cable industry apparently 
have dug in their heels on the matter. 

When the bill is considered by the Senate 
we will offer a compromise amendment in- 
tended to strike a fair and reasonable solu- 
tion to the problem. We hope that by offering 
our compromise we can resolve those cable 
questions on which the merits are clear, and 
avoid another protracted battle next year 
on the same issues. 

Our amendment will meet the mator com- 
plaints of the cities, and will remove the 
provisions of the bill affecting the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. It will: 

(1) protect the right of cities to regulate 
rates for basic cable service under existing 
and future franchise agreements; 

(2) codify the deregulation of only those 
cable services which historically have not 
been subiect to regulation; 

(3) instruct the FCC to continue its 
present policy on cable franchise fees; and 

(4) freeze the substantive provisions of the 
cable pole access law. The provision of the 
bill extending the law’s coverage to tele- 
phone and electric cooperatives would be 
deleted. 

The provision of the bill confirming the 
right of cities to provide access channels for 
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public, educational and governmental use 
would remain intact. 

In short, our compromise would preserve 
current laws and practice governing the rela- 
tionship between cable operators and the 
cities and the rights of cable companies with 
respect to pole access. This is a reasonable 
and fair resolution of the problem, and we 
hope you will support it. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
Ranking Minority Member. 
BoB Packwoop, 
Chairman. 

Beginning on line 12, page 107, strike out 
through line 16, page 107, and substitute the 
following: “nals.”. 

On page 107, insert the following lines 23 
and 24: 

“(j) The provisions of subsections (h) and 
(1) shal not be construed to apply to any 
franchise agreements which are in effect on 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981.”. 

On page 107, line 24, strike “(J)” and sub- 
stitute "(k)”. 

On page 140, strike lines 4 through 12 
and substitute “by repealing subsection 
(e)”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 541 
(Purpose: To delete certain provisions relat- 
ing to the authority of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, State govern- 
ment, and local government with regard 
to cable television and to delete provisions 
relating to pole attachments) 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment numbered 541 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), for himself, Mr. Boscuwirz, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. PRESSLER, and Mr. WAL- 
LOP, proposes printed amendment num- 
bered 541. 

Beginning on line 20, page 106, strike out 
through line 23, page 107. 

On page 107, line 24, strike “(j)” and sub- 
stitute “(h)”. 

On page 140, strike lines 2 through 12. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask that Senators Boscuwirz, Levin, 
PRESSLER, and WAaLLop be included as co- 
sponsors. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, my 
amendment is not directed at the right- 
ness or wrongness of the subject. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Communications, I have traveled across 
this country in the last 3 years and dur- 
ing the course of remarks I made on the 
subject of communications I promised— 
I repeat—I promised the cable television 
people there would be no legislation on 
cable television without hearings. 

So this becomes sort of a matter of 
honor as far as I am concerned because 
there were no hearings held on cable 
television and the first I heard of there 
being an effort in this bill to take away 
from the mayors of the different towns 
and cities the rights they now have was 
when I was home on recess and I started 
catching the devil from mayors, and I 
said, “Do not worry. There will be no leg- 
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islation on cable until we know some- 
thing about it.” 

And they showed me the language and 
there it was. 

I wish to explain how that happened 
because it is a very, very, very unusual 
procedure to find happening in the Sen- 
ate or, I might say, the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Unknown to me, and only 2 days be- 
fore markup, three provisions relating 
to cable television were added to S. 898. 

One provision would remove some of 
the jurisdiction of mayors to regulate 
basic cable subscriber rates if “alterna- 
tive electronic media services are reason- 
ably available.” 

Another provision instructs the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to put 
a ceiling on the fees paid to States or 
cities by cable companies receiving fran- 
chises from local governments. 

The third provision provides that util- 
ities “shall afford reasonable access for 
pole attachments to any person provid- 
ing cable services.” 

Now, I had assured the mayors earlier 
this year that there would be no such 
substantial cable changes affecting the 
powers of local governments until new 
and adequate hearings were held. Such - 
hearings have not been held in the Sen- 
ate during this session of Congress. 
Almost one-fifth of the membership of 
our body was not here last year. I think 
the new Members are entitled to the 
benefits of a full hearings record. 

Therefore, I am offering the amend- 
ment striking these particular cable pro- 
visions of the bill. This is not to say that 
I would or would not support any or all 
of these amendments later on, but I be- 
lieve local officials and utilities should 
have their “day in court” timely with 
Senate action on the subject. 

As far as I am able to ascertain by in- 
specting the record, there was an ex- 
change between the chairman of the 
committee, Senator Packwoop, and the 
ranking minority member, Senator 
Cannon, that covered about two or three 
paragraphs, less than a minute and a 
m'nute-and-a-half of col'oquy and that 
not direct, and then the provisions were 
attached. 

The rumor I know is going around 
that I am favorably inclined toward a 
compromise to be offered to my amend- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. and the rumor also says that 
the National League of Cities approves 
this. 

Let me read a letter that I received 
from them. and I think all Senators did: 

Dear SENATOR: The National League of 
Cities remains strongly committed to Sena- 
tor Goldwater’s amendment to strike the ca- 
ble provisions of S. 898. The amendment 
provosed on Sentember 30 by Senators Pack- 
wood and Cannon is not an acceptable 
com™romise. 

Although we aprrreciate their wi'lineness 
to compromise, the amendment does not, 
in fact, adequately address the mator prob- 
lems involved in the bill's cable provisions. 

We firmly believe tbat it is totally in- 
aprromriate for the Senate to pass legisla- 
tion dereculatine a mator and ranridly grow- 
ine commvnications industry without the 
benefit of any hearines whatsoever. Senator 
Goldwater's amendment would eliminate 
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the cable provisions from S. 898 because 
they were included in the bill without such 
hearings. At this point in the process, it 
would be extremely difficult to attempt a 
legislative compromise that would be ac- 
ceptable to all, given the complexity of the 
issues. 

We have several problems with the pro- 
posed compromise amendments. 

First, contrary to the letter sent by Sena- 
tors raca,,ood and Cannon, the right of 
cities to regulate basic rates for cable serv- 
ice is not guaranteed by the actual language 
of the amendment. In fact, the amendment 
would permit states and local governments 
to regulate rates only for the “retransmis- 
sion of broadcast signals.” 

Neither the bill nor the pro-osed amend- 
ment provides a definition of retransmitted 
broadcast signals. Basic cable service is 
often defined very broadly in franchise 
agreements and may include several chan- 
nels of locally-originated access program- 
ming and programming transmitted by 
satellite. Cities must have the power to es- 
tablish in their franchise agreements with 
cable companies what the term ‘basic serv- 
ices” means and to regulate the rates 
charged for such services. 

Second, the Packwood-Cannon amend- 
ment makes no provision to insure that ac- 
cess for commercial programmers and serv- 
ice providers other than those selected by 
the cable o-erator can be guaranteed. 

Third, the bill’s direction to the FCC to 
continue setting ceilings on franchise fees 
would not be affected by the Packwood- 
Cannon amendment; but there is no assur- 
ance that the FCC could not reduce the ceil- 
ing substantially or define franchise fees to 
include contributions to nonnrofit groups 
to finance program production, now re- 
quired in some franchise agreements, as 
part of such fees. 

The problems raised by the Packwood- 
Cannon amendment demonstrate the diffi- 
culty and imprudence of lerislating in a 


complex area without the benefit of any 
hearings. The National League of Cities 
strongly urges you to op`ose the Packwood- 
Cannon amendment and suport Senator 
Goldwater's motion to strike these far- 
reaching cable provisions. 

Sincerely, 


ALAN BEALS, 

Executive Director. 

GEORGE Gross, 
Director, Office of Federal Relations. 


Mr. President, I cannot think of a bet- 
ter way to explain what happened than 
to read from a publication called “Cable- 
Vision.” I believe it is published by the 
cable television people represented in 
this city, but Iam not certain; however, 
I assume it to be, and they state the case 
in a very interesting way and I wish to 
read this. 

I could submit it for the Recorp, but 
I think the Senate should hear it because 
if this is the way that we are subjected 
to achieving legislation in this Chamber 
then I think things have come to a very 
bad pass. 


This js called—the cover story is called 
“Endgame.” 

People are always sneaking things into 
legislation. That’s the way the game works. 
If a particular bill is tangentially related to 
the industry a lobbyist represents, it’s fair 
game for last-minute maneuvering. After 
all, why chance smacking your face into a 
brick wall in repetitive open hearings when 
you can joke a little to the left or right and 
sprint around it? 


That is quite a statement to come 
from a lobbying group, and I have been 
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around here a long time. I thought I had 
heard it all. 

Let me goon: 

The National Cable Television Association 
followed this time-honored lobbying tactic 
last summer. The result was that three pro- 
visions highly favorable to the cable industry 
were added to S. 898, the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s common carrier bill that con- 
cerns itself more with restructuring Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company than 
tinkering with the fortunes of cable. Since 
the bill did not focus directly on cable, it 
was an ideal target for a clever lobbying 
effort orchestrated by the trade association. 

In truo cloak-and-dagger fashion, the 
team of Bob Ross, former NCTA senior vice 
president; Jim Mooney, executive vice presi- 
dent; and Tom Wheeler, president, cleared 
the cable provisions with the Commerce 
Committee staff two days before mark-up 
of S. 898. The language would accomplish 
three things: cable companies would be free 
from regulation of basic cable rates if there 
exists adequate competition from other elec- 
tronic media in a particular market; the 
Federal Communications Commission would 
be allowed to set a definitive limit on fran- 
chise fees, which basically means that the 
current three to five percent limit would be 
etched in stone; and utilities would be re- 
quired to give any cable operator access to 
poles (see “The o ending language”). 

Analyzed one-by-one, the issues broached 
by these provisions are nothing new. In fact, 
most cable representatives believe they 
should have been codified by Congress years 
ago. Tre issues have been aired time and 
time again in previous attempts to rewrite 
the Communications Act of 1934, as well as 
at the FCC, and the perfect vehicle to finally 
turn their positions into law. Unfortunately 
the method of attempting to get the provi- 
sions through the Senate may, at least for 
the moment, prove to be their undoing. 

SUMMER VICTORY 


The morning of July 16 was the bezinning 
of trouble in Paradise. Mark-up of S. 898 was 
scheduled for 9:30 that summer morning, 
but before the session began the real action 
was over. Prior to the session, the early- 
morning worm-catchers for the National 
League of Cities were trying to do the same 
things the NCTA had successfully accom- 
plished two days before: add favorable 
language for their cause to S. 898. The NCTA 
headed them off at tre coffee cups by supvly- 
ing its own watchful presence, but the NLC 
was still given some promises. The Commerce 
Committee staff granted local governments 
the right to require the dedication of gov- 
ernment, public and educational access 
channels along with the power to control 
rates for such channels. Also included was 
the disclaimer that a city could negotiate 
“an arm’s-Icneth contract” with a ca>le op- 
erator specifying the initial rates that the 
cable company could charge. 


Mr. President, I have read from this 
publication because, No. 1, it was almost 
impossible for me to believe that any 
organization or any man or group of men 
engaged in lobbving—and let me hastily 
defend lobbying by saving I do not think 
Congress could operate without lobby- 
ing—but, Mr. President, I could not be- 
lieve that we have gotten to the point 
in the relationshin between lohbving snd 
legislating that lobbyists could walk into 
a staff meeting and submit language for 
a bill and have that accepted. 

Mr. President, you may say, well, why 
did we not catch it? Unfortunately, I 
serve as chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee, and the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair (Mr. CHAFEE) is a mem- 
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ber of that committee, and we had a 
hearing that morning on a highly classi- 
fied subject that required my presence. 

So after I had gone, leaving my proxy 
in all good faith, the bill was passed out. 
I think the vote was 16 to 1, and it con- 
tained the language that had been placed 
in it by the lobbyists for the cable tele- 
vision. 

Let me explain to the cable television 
people that I have been one of their 
champions. I have it in my home, I am 
a great believer in it, but I cannot sup- 
port an organization that admits to being 
sort of sneaky-peeky about the way they 
do things, and I do not like the way that 
language got into the bill because of some 
nefarious action between a lobbyist and 
the staff. 

It is not the way to legislate. We have 
not had hearings on this subject and, as 
I say, Mr. President, it would not be too 
bad with me except that I had given my 
promise, my word, to cable people all 
over this country that we would not leg- 
islate without adequate hearings, and we 
have not had adequate hearings. 

We have never had adequate hearings 
on cable in the years I have been on the 
Communications Subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee or that I have been 
chairman of that subcommittee. 

So Iam just announcing what went on. 
I might read a little further. This para- 
graph is entitled “To the rescue.” 

The result of the carefully orchestrated cry 
of protest culminated in the finding of a 
champion. Two weeks ago, Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R-AZ), chairman of the Commu- 
nications Subcommittee, agreed that the 
cities should have their “day in court.” Gold- 
wa'er announced his intent to introduce an 
ameodment that would strike the cable pro- 
visions from S. 898. Citing promises he had 
made to local officials, Goldwater vowed that 
separate hearings would be held on the issues 
before a cable bill is introduced (see “The 
Senator speaks’). Although Goldwater was 
one of the 16 senators who voted their ap- 
proval of S. 898 at mark-up, he indicated 
that has was a bit hornswoggled as well. 

“Senator Goldwater voted by proxy on it 
{S. 898] with the understanding that there 
were no cable issues involved,” said Earl 
Eisenhower, press secretary to Goldwater. 
“He was there at the beginning of mark-up 
and then had to leave to chair another hear- 
ing that he had responsibility for. That's 
when the two-minute colloquy [between 
Cannon and Packwood] occurred.” 

In other words, according to Eisenhower, 
Goldwater was unaware that the cable pro- 
visions had been added to the bill. 


As I have stated for the past year or 
more, I have been promising the people 
around this country interested in cable, 
the mayors of the cities, that there would 
be no legislation unless adequate hear- 
ings were held, and I will repeat what I 
have said before, Mr. President. I may 
be in favor of this after we have had 
adequate hearings; I may be opposed to 
it, but I have offered this amendment 
today, and I hope it is favorably acted 
upon, to make sure that at least the 
mayors of this country will have some 
little faith left in what honor I might 
have left. It is a matter that gets down 
to that with me and not a matter of 
whether cable is happy or the mayors are 
happy or unhappy. It is a matter of my 
having given my word as chairman of 
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the subcommittee that such action would 
not take place. And it has taken place. 

So, Mr. President, I know we are not 
going to vote today on this matter. We 
will vote tomorrow. I am happy to have 
the chance to get my, more or less, full 
explanation in the Recorp, because many 
letters have been written on this to col- 
leagues by the League of Mayors and 
Cities and letters have been written by 
different Members of the Senate and also 
by the cable people. 

But I hope my colleagues will read 
this. I hope they will take the opportuni- 
ty. I mailed each Senator a copy of this 
unbelievable piece written in Cable- 
Vision. 

I am going to say, Mr. President, my 
opinion of these people has not gone up. 
My opinion of cable television remains 
high and will remain high, in spite of 
what their lobbyists are trying to do to 
turn my conviction the other way, that 
they should not even be allowed to op- 
erate cable if they cannot operate more 
honestly and more decently in the Halls 
of Congress. 

So, I rest my case, Mr. President. I 
hope that tomorrow, when we get to vot- 
ing on this, that my colleagues will vote 
favorably. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona lay his 
amendment down or just discuss it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
is pending. 

Mr. PACKWOOD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, we 
are all adults in this body. I think we 
all realize that those who lobby are like 
lawyers arguing a case in court. They 
will put forth their best case. In most 
instances, they do not argue their oppo- 
nent’s case. 

But, as far as the so-called lobbying 
tactics for this particular provision are 
concerned, let me set the record straight. 

First, there was a staff draft of this 
bill circulated to Senators several days 
prior to the markup. In that bill were 
the provisions to which the Senator from 
Arizona objects. We did not try to spring 
anything on anybody at the markup. 
As a matter of fact, there were no votes 
at the markup on these provisions be- 
cause all of those who stayed at the 
markup apparently had no objections 
to those provisions in the bill. There were 
no nefarious backroom deals. 


We thought—mistakenly, as it turns 
out—at the time these amendments were 
adopted, that we had the acquiescence 
of those who represent the cities. It turns 
out that is wrong. But it is not in any 
sense an effort to sneak something over 
on them. 

In an effort to reach compromise, 
Senator Cannon and I will offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona, trying to clarify 
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specifically what these provisions do and 
trying to satisfy those who represent the 
cities and other municipalities of this 
country. 

I will say to them, although they indi- 
cate they are opposed to Senator Can- 
Non’s amendment, I will say to them: 
Between now and tomorrow, think what 
it is you want if these amendments are 
pulled down and you have hearings? 
And then ask yourselves: Do these 
amendments not satisfy what you want? 
And also ask yourselves: Are we likely 
to get as much from the hearings if we 
have them as we are getting from these 
amendments? 

The amendments that will be offered 
by Senator Cannon will provide the fol- 
lowing: 

One, the municipalities can regulate 
the regular nonpay TV channels. These 
are the so-called retransmission chan- 
nels, the nonpay television that most of 
us watch in our homes. They will not be 
able to regulate paid TV channels, Home 
Box Office, or other pay channels that are 
now pay channels. 

They also cannot regulate nontelevi- 
sion service, such as burglar alarms, 
smoke alarms, fire alarms, and whatnot 
that can be carried over cable. 

Mr. President, in traveling throughout 
the State of Oregon during the August 
recess, I discovered that the biggest fear 
cities had was political. They were afraid 
that, once a cable television franchise 
was created, the rates would go up tre- 
mendously on the local programs that 
people watched and that would rebound 
negatively to the political detriment of 
the members of the city council. 

This first part of this amendment 
changes that. They are perfectly free to 
regulate the so-called nonpay TV chan- 
nels. 

Two, the municipalities can continue 
to require cable systems to provide so- 
called access channels for governmental, 
public or educational or similar use. Ac- 
cess channels, Mr. President, are simply 
channels that are given away by the cable 
franchisee, in essence, for whatever pur- 
pose the city council wants to use them 
for. If one of them is to be devoted to 
broadcasting the city council or zoning 
committee, fine. If another can be used 
by a high school for educational chan- 
nels, fine. They are called access chan- 
nels and, of course, the municipality can 
regulate rates on those if they want. 

Three, there is no change in the fran- 
chise fee language in S. 898, which in- 
structs the FCC to establish reasonable 
ceilings for franchise fees. The current 
FCC rules impose a 3-percent gross reve- 
nue ceiling on such fees, with exceptions 
allowed up to 5 percent if justification 
can be shown. 


Four, the pole attachment remains as 
it currently is. This is in the amendment 
to be offered tomorrow. The present law 
says that utilities have to allow cable 
companies to allow them to use their 
telephone poles at a reasonable rate. 
And that is established by the FCC. This 
bill, in addition, extended that to the 
cooperatives, to the rural telephone 
companies. They did not like that. So 
the amendment to be offered by the Sen- 
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ator from Nevada will take that out and 
the law will remain exactly as it is today. 
No change. 

Last, there is a grandfather clause 
that says that this bill in no way affects 
existing franchises. If in your city you 
have contracted for 5 or 10 years with 


‘the cable company, those provisions will 


not be affected by this law. If you cur- 
rently have the right to regulate not only 
nonpay television by Home Box Office 
and the pay television, you may continue 
to regulate it. 

Mr. President, I think, in honesty, that 
takes care of all of the problems that the 
municipalities have. 

If, as a matter of pride, because there 
were not full hearings on this subject 
this year, the municipalities want to in- 
sist on their amendments, insist on havy- 
ing it taken out, then we can have a vote 
on that. They may succeed; they may 
not. But if they do succeed, then I hope 
they will not be heard in objection to 
amendments or to a bill that may give 
them less than they will get tomorrow 
under Senator CanNnon’s amendment. I 
hope they will not be heard in objection 
later on if what they get is not as much 
as they would have had if the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Nevada are 
adopted. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the distinguished chairman in 
discussing this amendment. 

One of the things that I really regret 
here is that our distinguished Senator 
from Arizona feels that his integrity has 
been impugned. I do not want a bad taste 
left on this amendment because I like 
him. He and I have gotten along well. I 
understand him, I think, a little bit, as 
most of us around this Chamber do. 

When he speaks the newspapers write 
and the television cameras whirl. He 
commands a great deal of attention that 
some of the other Members of the Sen- 
ate cannot attain. So I regret that we 
are now finding those who are opposed 
to this amendment are using this in- 
ference to even get greater support in- 
stead of trying to work out an amend- 
ment. 

So that disturbs me considerably. 

Those of us who have less public im- 
age sat in hearings for 3 long days on 
cable television in late 1979. For 3 long, 
hard days, we listened to testimony. 

In this last markup of S. 898, time 
and time again cable television came up, 
adding onto the 3 days of hearings that 
we had, I believe in May and June or 
maybe June and July, of 1979. In the 
discussion at the markup, however brief, 
cable was still there. Even though cable 
television may not have been a sched- 
uled item, the discussion was there, and 
I think all of us had the opportunity to 
hear it. 

Mr. President, what my distinguished 
chairman of the committee and ranking 
minority member will attempt to do to- 
morrow, will be to substitute for the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona an amendment that will 
assure the sanctity of those contracts 
already granted. It codifies existing law 
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and practice with respect to the several 
elements. 

If I go back and read a little bit of 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona as it relates to this area, 
and if his thoughts are carried out, the 
cities will be far worse off than they are 
now. So the Senator is taking the leader- 
ship to not only get the cable amend- 
ments out of this bill but he could also 
introduce a worse bill if his statements 
of the past are true. 

I wish he was here because we wrote 
legislation as relates to television and 
radio earlier on a money bill. I did not 
hear his cries of righteous indignation 
in this area by putting that on a money 
bill. I voted against it because of the 
practice, but I was basically for it. The 
chairman knows that. 

Now that we have had hearings, and 
there have been three rewrites of this 
bill—every office having the opportunity 
to look at rewrites—and then we find 
that we should still hold further hear- 
ings. 

I want everyone to know that I strongly 
support the substitute amendment and I 
will urge my colleagues to vote for it 
tomorrow. 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FORD. What is the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. FORD. Has there been a motion 
made as relates to setting that amend- 
ment aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has 
not been. 

Mr, FORD. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina have a statement to make 
in this regard? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would like the Sen- 
ator from Arizona to be present. I think 
I can clarify some of the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I hope my comments 
are coherent in the sense that I was not 
on the floor during the entire exchange 
between the Senator from Arizona and 
the Senator from Oregon, and just more 
recently the Senator from Kentucky. I 
imagine many have discerned a feeling 
of frustration and some despair, perhaps, 
over the procedures that now take place, 
which is exactly what the Senator from 
Arizona is objecting to in his particular 
amendment. 

He says, “Look, I may vote for every- 
thing in this amendment, but, as a mat- 
ter of honor, I do not think it should 
be allowed to stay in here without my be- 
ing heard, or more particularly, without 
the municipalities being heard on this 
score before we move forward because it 
is an improper conclusion.” 

I did hear the first part of his presen- 
tation about the first time he heard 
about the cable amendments was when 
he got home and got ready for it to be 
presented by mayors. Let me emphasize 
that point. The first I heard about it was 
the day the committee was going to re- 
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port S. 898. We were struggling along 
with the publishers’ amendment and the 
burglar alarm amendment, and several 
others, just before we were going into a 
markup. Some of the friends in cable 
TV, of course, said they would appreciate 
help in sticking with them on the cable 
television revision in the bill. 

I said, ““What?” 

They said, “The cable TV provisions. 
They are now going to include cable TV 
on the common carrier bill.” 

I said, “Who started that? If we are 
going to get into common carrier, that 
is bad enough.” 

It is like guerrilla warfare. You can- 
not tell what is being considered, what 
will be considered, or, in reality, give a 
comprehensive view to the legislation at 
hand. 

I have been through the long struggle 
for Government in the sunshine, mark- 
ups in the sunshine, everybody gets no- 
tice and what have you, to bring a bill 
up. The reason for my resistance last 
week was not to filibuster as a gimmick 
to kill a bill but it was to try to get time 
to get these amendments in order so 
that they would be pertinent and rel- 
evant, and we would be able to present 
them. 

Under the procedures, I was only able 
to get from the Congressional Research 
Service the ratepayer protection amend- 
ment that I had given them the week 
before last. Why? Because they had 
worked all last week and could not get 
to mine. They were working on the 
amendments of Senator THURMOND and 
Senator Packwoop. The picture was de- 
veloping, but it was developing in the 
dark. It certainly was not in the light. 

I could not tell what was going on or 
what had been agreed to until they 
called the bill last week. That was the 
first I heard just exactly what were the 
Thurmond amendments. I had good 
ideas, obviously, but not what they actu- 
ally contained. 

Instead of Government in the sunshine, 
we have surreptitious Government. Go 
around and get a bill, have hearings, but 
the hearings do not have to be partic- 
ularly relevant. Ergo, they are trying now 
to refer to cable TV hearings in 1979. 
They come back and they say, “Well, we 
can say we had hearings back in 1979 on 
that one. We will put this together and 
see how many votes we can get here and 
how many votes we can get there. Or, in 
particular, they will have to vote for it so 
we will just put it on the budget 
reconciliation.” 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky said he did not hear cries of in- 
dignation. He certainly heard this Sen- 
ator and it was indignation. There I was 
working on the reconciliation bill trying 
to maintain the credibility of the budget 
process where we would not take forma- 
tive authorizing legislation and put it on 
a budget bill. We were not going to be the 
end-all, see-all of legislation, as a Budget 
Committee. We certainly were not going 
to supersede the authorizing committees. 
which we have been charged time and 
again with doing, and start putting on a 
reconciliation bill or a budget bill, a fl- 
nance bill, a matter that related solely to 
legislation granting 5-year licenses for 
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TV stations in America rather than a 3- 
year license. We looked up and we found 
out that the very people complaining, 
namely, the authcrizing committees, were 
now the culprits. They were the violators. 

So there were cries of indignation be- 
cause that was put on at the last minute. 

This particular provision, in support of 
what the Senator from Arizona is saying, 
to my knowledge was a last-minute 
situation. 

So what? Well, we are here and we are 
debating it. At least we got a little bit of 
time and a chance to be heard. I thought 
that my colleagues would support the 
Senator from Arizona unless there is an 
agreeable kind of compromise. That is 
the way this crowd operates. They move 
you forward and I guess the municipali- 
ties and the cable TV have worked it out. 

But as the Senator who is the champi- 
on of cable television might well say, our 
champion is the Senator from South 
Carolina. I am the one who authored and 
put through the pole attachment bill, 
which really gave them economic via- 
bility. They could not get into any com- 
munity because the particular utilities— 
the light company, the telephone com- 
pany, or otherwise—were giving them 
prohibitive rates to make the attach- 
ment where economically, they could not 
make it sound. Unless you agreed to that 
kind of ransom situation, there was not 
going to be cable television for the view- 
ing public of America. So I took their 
case to the Congress. We got that 
through. 

I have tried to keep them from being 
raided by municipal treasuries in the 
light of the franchise, where we provided 


for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to provide for that particular 
franchise. We never did and we repre- 
sented to the cities and the REA and 
otherwise, about rates, that we would 
not puea that until we got to that type 
of bill. 


They have not been heard on the rates 
and it seems only fair to me that within 
a municipality—I am not precluding any 
vote, but certain it is that if a mayor 
and a council can have anything to do 
with it, they ought to have some author- 
ity relative to the financing of the rates 
in their own particular community in 
contrast to being economically prevented 
by pole attachment gimmickry and oth- 
erwise. Certain it is that we do not have 
to actually force-feed a municipality. 
There is no reason for us, as a national 
Congress, to force-feed municipalities 
and say, “Thou shalt have cable tele- 
vision.” 

Incidentally, as the cable TV cham- 
pion, I have yet to get service myself. I 
do not have it in my home in Charleston, 
S.C.; I do not have it in my home in 
Washington, D.C. Be that as it may, I 
hope we make progress and it will finally 
get down to me. 


Fair is fair and right is right, Mr. 
President, and they deserve their day in 
court. You cannot fake the municipali- 
ties, with all the other machinations 
going on in the national Congress—oh, 
we are going to give you local home rule, 
we are going to give you block grants, 
we are going to give you all the respon- 
sibility, and, in essence, we have de- 
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stroyed any chance financially for them 
to do anything. 

The States themselves—40 of the 
States—have a corporate tax patterned 
after the Federal. We have reduced taxes 
in those particular States, so we have 
reduced services. We have run up interest 
rates, destroyed the bond markets, and 
municipalities, trying to assume these 
kinds of responsibilities now that we are 
going to have the “new beginning,” have 
no wherewithal financially to move into 
this field. 

Just on a matter of authority and re- 
sponsibility, I would think the town of 
Portland, Ore., or Lexington, Ky. 
or Charleston, S.C., and its mayor ought 
to have some play in the decision on 
cable television and not have gotten a 
bunch of lobbyists up here in Washing- 
ton to force-feed the municipalities of 
America without a hearing. 

I have served as chairman for the last 
several years, since our friend, John 
Pastore, left. I took over and have been 
for the last 6 years chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Communications, and I did 
not know anything about it. I am rank- 
ing member. But this lobbvist crowd finds 
it is good to get past the chairman of the 
subcommittee, namely, the Senator from 
Arizona, and the ranking member and 
make their deals and bring them out. 
They have the votes. They say, “Call the 
bill up and we shall get through with it in 
2 hours.” 

Mr. President, these are negotiations 
that should not go on the floor. They 
should go on in the hearings, with the 
staff and everybody working. That is 
the way of legislation, compromise, and 
understanding so that, at the time of 
the vote, everybody has had a chance 
to be heard. At least then one could 
say, “Well, I lost, but at least I had a 
chance to be heard and my constituents 
were heard, and Congress decided other- 
wise in their own wisdom. That is their 
judgment.” Here, now, we have the thing 
so twisted around that the Senator from 
Arizona has to take the floor and say, 
it is a matter of honor. And I agree with 
him. It is a matter of honor. It is a 
matter of honor among us. 

I do not know about an ethics commit- 
tee, but we do not have to chase around 
and find out about the illegalities. 
Ethically, I think the Senator from 
Arizona, chairman of the subcommittee, 
ought to know something about what 
is going on with his legislation—on the 
thing that he is responsible for, or get 
another chairman. 

That is what it boils down to, Mr. 
President, The Senators cannot be 
heard, because they do not know. The 
municipalities cannot be heard, because 
they do not know. The lobbyists bring 
them up and they force-feed them. We 
shall go into that. 

One of my amendments—one which 
I had a great interest in—had a number 
of supporters. Now I cannot find its 
initial supporters. They are making pub- 
lic statements now that this is a good 
bill. Again, they sat on my sofa and said, 
“Save me. This legislation is going to 


kill me. It is going to put me out of 
business.” 
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Now they come and say, “Oh, we have 
a little reservation about it, but it is a 
good bill; it is a good bill.” 

Why? Because the counsel on the 
Commerce Committee, the leadership 
said, “We are going to make you a dom- 
inant carrier unless you call off the dogs 
and quit working on this bill on the 
Senate side.” So the counsel for that 
particular company called me in my 
home State and says, “Senator, don't be 
disturbed, we are going to fight it on the 
House side.” 

They can fight it in the British Par- 
liament, as fas as I am concerned. That 
does not help me. 

I say to the Senator, “You are exactly 
right.” You are the subcommittee chair- 
man. I respect you and I respect your 
statement: “It is a matter of honor. 
Cities ought to be heard.” 

We might vote differently, but when 
we start ramming legislation through 
here without even a hearing—cable tele- 
vision on common carrier, every bill and 
every consideration on communications. 
For 10 years, it all has been separate. 

We have had separate parts, separate 
sections. And we put in a bill to further 
television. The parts that were left out 
were attached to the budget reconcilia- 
tion. So the Senator from Arizona is 
trying to repair some of that damage and 
fulfill what is really needed in the broad- 
cast field. 

But in the common carrier field, let 
us cut the little deals, now that we have 
taken care of the newspaper publishers. 
They say, “I don’t mind when A.T, & T. 
talks about free enterprise and competi- 
tive free enterprise, just do not let them 
compete with me.” So we put in a legal 
barrier where A.T. & T. cannot compete 
with that so-called free press. 

Free press, free press, pree press. Let 
us not get so free that people get com- 
petitive with it. Let us make abso- 
lutely sure that we have a prohibition 
on A.T. & T.’s getting into this particu- 
lar measure. 

Oh, they can go in and they can put 
out all the other innovators in communi- 
cations and put them out of business and 
everything else, but do not come to the 
free press and start competing with us. 

(Mr. GRASSLEY assumed the Chair.) 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 463 
(Subs2quently numbered amendment 
No. 577) 

(Purpose: Possible cable fee compromise) 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of Senator Cannon, myself, and 
Senator D'Amato, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
for himself and on behalf of Mr. CANNON 
and Mr. D'Amato, proposes unprinted 
amendment numbered 463. 


Mr. PACKWOOD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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Beginning on line 12, page 107, strike out 
through line 16, page 107, and substitute the 
following “nals.”’. 

On page 107, insert the following at the 
end of line 23: 

"(J) The provisions of subsections (h) and 
(1) shall not be construed to apply to any 
franchise agreements which are in effect on 
the date of enactment of the Telecommuni- 
cations Competition and Deregulation Act of 
1981.". 

On page 107, line 24, strike “(J)” and sub- 
stitute “(k)”. 

On page 140, strike lines 4 through 12 and 
substitute “by repealing subsection (e)”. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, this 
is the amendment I referred to earlier 
that will be discussed by Senator Cannon 
tomorrow. He is not here today. It is the 
amendment that sets forth the provisions 
empowering municipalities to have cer- 
tain powers over cable companies that I 
described earlier. 

It is my understanding that it will be 
voted on before the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona and then his 
amendment to totally strike will be voted 
on after that. 

Am I correct in that assumption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I will not discuss this 
particular amendment any further. 

I might respond to several of the state- 
ments made by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

One, he has indicated that the city 
council should be entitled to have some 
little power, some control over the fran- 
chises that are granted in this area. 

Believe me, they do now. They will 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada and with the single excep- 
tion of the restriction now placed by the 
Federal Communitations Commission on 
franchise fees, which is 3 percent of 
revenues under normal circumstances 
and 5 percent in extraordinary cases 
where justification is shown, with that 
exception, the city council bilaterally 
contracting with the prospective fran- 
chisee is free to do anything it wishes. 

It has to do it by contract, but any 
of these new contracts, any of these new 
franchises that remain have 2, 3, 4, 5 
or more years, and the city council can 
require anything it wishes in the way 
of rate regulation, access channels, and 
rates even on present pay TV, and this 
bill does not take that right away. 

So let us not be under any illusions as 
to what rights are being taken from the 
city council. Their rights remain. 

Second, as far as the General Tele- 
phone dominant carrier argument is con- 
cerned, General Telephone is indeed a 
very, very significant company. It has a 
franchise monopoly in parts of Los An- 
geles, Tampa, and, in fact, I think it 
operates very significantly in the State 
of the Senator from South Carolina. In 
Senator HoLLINGS' bill last year, S. 2827, 
General Telephone was made a dominant 
carrier, In the bill that we have only 
A.T. & T. is made a dominant carrier, 
although it is a close call in my mind 
as to whether General Telephone should 
be a dominant carrier or not. Senator 
Ho.uincs thought it should be last year. 

In any event at the moment G.T. & E. 
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is not a dominant carrier and, conse- 
quently, under this bill they will be al- 
lowed to provide all kinds of services that 
A.T. & T. is prohibited from providing, 
including taking newspaper advertise- 
ments, including updating their yellow 
pages, including anything else they would 
like to do that A.T. & T. is prohibited 
from doing. 

If the Senator from South Carolina 
wants to offer an amendment making 
them a dominant carrier, as he indicated 
last year, that would be worthy of con- 
sideration one way or the other; it is a 
close call. But I think the reason General 
Telephone has finally decided to support 
this bill is that all things considered, not 
being classified a dominant carrier, is 
more important to them than any of the 
other provisions of the bill, as a matter 
of fact, probably more than all of the 
provisions of the bill put together. 

Lastly, back to this element of sur- 
prise: I noticed the Senator from South 
Carolina has an amendment, a rate- 
payer amendment of some kind. It may 
have some merit or it may not. We have 
never seen it before now. He has sprung 
it on us today. We are prepared to debate 
it and try to see whether it has merit. 

It will not be the first time an un- 
printed amendment is offered and it will 
not be the last time. There are provi- 
sions in this bill that were offered in 
markup that have not had total hearings 
during this session. 

In fact, I think the Senator from 
South Carolina knows, as do most others, 
that in almost every bill that comes out 
of committee, be it Appropriations, 
Budget or some other committee, amend- 
ments are added that often did not have 
hearings. It does not mean they were 
sprung suddenly. It does not mean there 
was some nefarious conduct between 
parties of interest and staff or Members 
of the Senate. It does not mean there 
was any malice. 

It is just that no matter how many 
hearings you have, be it hours, days, or 
weeks, there will be some areas that you 
did not cover in the hearings or there 
may be some changes of circumstances 
that did not exist at the time the hear- 
ings were held. 

To say for those reasons alone you will 
not consider them at markup would not 
only be foolish, but indeed be contrary 
to what every committee in this Congress 
does from time to time. 

So let us not be fooled. These cable 
amendments were not silently hatched 
in the dead of night and sprung full- 
blown on the day of the markup. They 
were in a staff draft several days before 
the markup. Most of the committee 
members who attended the markup knew 
of them. There was no objection raised 
to them at the time of the markup, and 
they passed in the bill as the rest of the 
bill was reported out of committee. 
Nothing secret, nothing nefarious, noth- 
ing illicit about that. 


So when we consider these amend- 
ments tomorrow, and Senator Cannon 
arrives to explain his compromise, I hope 
we will judge them on their merits and 
not make reference to these amendments 
being somehow the result of under- 
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handed and under-the-table agreements, 
known only to a few parties, and sprung 
at the last moment on the rest of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, with 
regard to the element of surprise, I think 
I made that clear last week. We were not 
capable of any surprise last week. I 
would have loved to have been able to 
surprise the Senator from Oregon with 
my amendments. The reason I could not 
surprise him was that I could not sur- 
prise myself, I could not draw it. I had 
to take the floor. The Senator from Ore- 
gon knew that. I said we had not even 
been able to draw the amendment be- 
cause I have been in negotiation with 
Senator THurmMonp. We did not even get 
his. We have not had Mr. Baxter, the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust, send up the administration- 
considered amendments. We did not 
even get that until an hour before they 
wanted to call up this particular bill. We 
did not know its provisions. 

So at least I worked my way in by last 
week’s extended debate to at least be 
able to surprise; namely, to draw the 
rate-payer amendment. I gave it to the 
Senator from Oregon at about 12:10 
when he came on the floor to call up 
the bill. We had not called it up yet, so 
he had a good 2 or 3 hours to consider it, 
and there will not be anything much by 
way of surprise in that we retrench, and 
that we realize we are a minority, that 
I am the 1 on the vote of 16 to 1. 

Yes, Senator, do not say in one breath 
how powerful General Telephone is and 
they have got a monopoly all out on the 
west coast and should not be a dominant 
carrier—you are dead right. If I thought 
I could get the votes, I would put in an 
amendment to make them a dominant 
carrier. Does the Senator want me to put 
all these futile amendments out? I have 
other work to do. I am not necessarily 
the telephone man or the communica- 
tions Senator particularly. 

I just, in conscience, hate to see a bill 
rushed through with my colleagues not 
even understanding it. If they only un- 
derstood exactly what we mean when we 
say “dominant carrier” that would be 
one thing. But I gave up on that partic- 
ular proposition in order to at least get 
@ facility provision that they all thought 
was absolutely necessary. The Senator 
from Oregon has said it was necessary. 
He said for 2 years “You should not take 
all of your facilities out of A.T. & T. and 
put them in a subsidiary.” I do not think 
you ever should because once you start 
putting them into a separate subsidiary, 
then the motivation, the incentive, the 
tendency—obviously, if I was a good 
manager of A.T. & T.—would be to take 
all of my innovations, all of my develop- 
mental progress and all of my better 
service and put it into that particular 
subsidiary and let the common carrier 
ratepayer-supported regulated entity 
coast on the “Bell Telephone Hour” and 
the smiling faces of the district man- 
agers at the rotary clubs for the next 10 
years. 


They have that good will. That is why 
you do not see Senators on the floor. 
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Senators cannot believe that that fine, 
gentle Bell Telephone, Ma Bell, who has 
done an outstanding job—that is one of 
the things in the country that is working 
is our telephone system—would harm 
anything. And so in trying to protect 
and develop a field of competition I am 
relegated into the position of being the 
single sorehead trying to destroy now 
what is working in the country; namely, 
our good communications system. 

So they know the power and know how 
to use the power, and the Senator from 
Oregon knows exactly, as he moves in 
chess-game fashion. He continues to 
checkmate each day and the A.T. & T. 
crowd moves in on all the Senators. You 
do not find any of them coming in and 
asking any questions. You do not find 
cosponsors for amendments. They will 
not allow it. 

The truth of the matter is that when 
you get down to the rights of the city 
council—talk to any mayor if you are a 
relatively medium- or small-sized town, 
and you bring in cable TV—I have had 
many a mayor say, “I tell you I never get 
more work and more complaints than on 
the cable television.” 

They bring it in and then they leave 
it there. Once they have that market 
they move on to the next market, and 
the people get used to a service. But 
then as the service deteriorates, no im- 
provements, the rates keep going up, the 
mayors ask, “What can I do?” The only 
alternative is to get rid of them entirely 
and try to get somebody else in. 

Now, if they can set the fees, if they 
had some kind of regulatory powers—I 
am talking about the rights of the mayor. 
They do not have any. Sure, they have to 
either kill or let them in or let them out. 
But that is no regulatory right over them 
to try to improve the service and bring 
about reasonable service and reasonable 
rates. They do not have that kind of 
authority. 

So they have an octopus on their 
hands that either overpowers them and 
they let it go and if they do not, they get 
in such a bad situation whereby then 
the public can understand that that is 
all the mayor can do about it, and that is 
an educational process in itself. But 
when they finally understand it, then 
they can corral the votes on the city 
council and then they can threaten, “All 
right, now, we have the votes.” 


The Senator from Oregon knows this 
procedure—get the votes first. He is the 
best I have seen at it. 


Then the mayor, after he has gotten 
the votes and everything can say, “All 
right, you either do this or else we are 
lifting your franchise and we will give it 
to somebody else.” 


Now, that is not proper administration 
of any kind of facility or service in a 
community in America. So the city coun- 
cils do not have those rights and they 
have not been able to be heard on them 
and members have not been able to be 
heard and this substitute does not give 
a hearing. 

The mayors are saying: “Should we 
go along with the compromise because 
that is the best we can do?” It is just 
like GTE: “Can I go along with the 
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compromise? Because, yes, at least I am 
not a dominant carrier but he will make 
me a dominant carrier if I complain, 
so I better go ahead and say it is a fine 
bill when they tell me it will put them 
out of business.” And that brings to the 
fore exactly what the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina are concerned about. I would 
strongly urge the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. I think it will lend to the credi- 
bility of us in the Commerce Commit- 
tee who have been treating these mat- 
ters over the many years. It is not good 
to wheel and deal just with the Wash- 
ington reps, working out a little amend- 
ment and get out a dear colleague let- 
ter and say that is a good study. 

Let me see if I can find a copy of that 
letter that they got together on. Here 
it is. 


Well, they dated that the 30th. 


I received it only now. Talk about your 
surprises. This is October 5. They had 
this ready since September 30. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: We have all seen a great 
deal of activity surrounding the cable pro- 
visions of S. 898. 

We have seen a great deal of activity. 


I wonder why the activity if every- 
body has seen it, known it, understood 
it, and everything else? 

Prankly, the degree of controversy in our 
judgment exceeds the magnitude of the 
issues involved. 


Put staff together and they will come 
out with some of the darndest “bunkol- 
ogy” you ever heard of. 

Frankly, the degree of contrversy in our 
judgment exceeds the magnitude of the is- 
sues involyed, but both the cities and the 
cable industry apparently have dug in their 
heels on the matter. 


We are reasonable men. The cities 
und the cable TV industry, they have 
dug in their heels? They are arbitrary, 
we are so reasonable? They signed their 
names, the ranking minority member 
and the chairman of the committee. 
They ought to be embarrassed to put 
this kind of letter out. 

They know the truth. The poor cities 
have been caught. And if there is any 
kind of activity, you should try to first 
find what was going on and, second, try 
to get a Senator that has not already 
been committed to a position on this one 
to give them what? Nothing other than 
a hearing. That is all the Senator from 
Arizona is asking for. He is not asking 
you to take any particular position. But 
he is saying that on a common carrier 
bill, for heaven’s sake, let us have the 
cities come in and feel like they have a 
chance to be heard without all of this 
bunk about activity and the heels dug 
in. But we are reasonable men now and 
are going to give you what you are go- 
ing to get or else and you go out and 
get the votes for this one. 

And then they list this thing down 
here, “This is reasonable and fair,” it 
says down here at the bottom. 

Well, you heard the chairman and he 
has been in here for years. I do not think 
that the Senator from Arizona would get 
up and say it was a matter of honor if it 
were not. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks the floor? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair- 
man suggested and I am prepared to call 
up the ratepayer amendment. 

Preparatory to laying that down, 
though, I would like to make a few com- 
ments generally on the bill itself for 1 
minute. 

As Senators are aware, last Thursday 
I took the floor to oppose the motion to 
proceed with S. 898, the Telecommunica- 
tions Competition and Deregulation Act 
of 1981. It was not my purpose to fili- 
buster this legislation. And, I might say 
in emphasis, that obviously you get in- 
terested parties and there would be many 
who would like to filibuster legislation, 
perhaps carry the debate over until after 
the break and hopefully the pressure of 
the appropriations bills, budgetary, de- 
fense matters, AWACS debate and every- 
thing else of that kind would then say 
they just do not have time enough. 

I am the first and I have drafted and 
I have submitted over the past several 
years, as was indicated in earlier debate, 
legislation to update the 1934 Communi- 
cation Act. I believe that A.T. & T. should 
be allowed to come out from under its 
1956 consent degree whereby they would 
not compete in the readily made com- 
munications field of data, computeriza- 
tion, information extension, and other- 
wise. On the contrary, that they would 
stay just to their common carrier, regu- 
lar telephone service to the using pub- 
lic. I think they should be allowed to come 
in because, in reality, they are entering 
in one form or another. And I do not 
think the present law permits the proper 
regulation of opening up this compet- 
itive market. So I have been moving for 
@ bill just like many others. 

I am not going to now, even though 
in a minority, I am not going to stand 
the ground and just say, “Well, we are 
going to have to filibuster the bill.” I 
hope some will listen. I hope there will be 
some response and I am very hopeful in 
the end that we can get some com- 
promises, if not there within the Senate, 
at least over on the House side, to bring 
up a responsible measure that will bring 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. into the field of competition in an 
orderly manner, 

I believed then, last week, that we 
should all have a reasonable time to re- 
view the bill. We have had that weekend 
now and I have sent around a “Dear Col- 
league” letter and copies of amendments 
to be presented. 

This bill represents 10 years of Senate 
effort and it will have monumental re- 
percussions on the ratepayers, both large 
and small, business and residential, as 
well as within the communications and 
data processing industries. 
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Despite the significance of this legisla- 
tion, it was not until just prior to last 
Thursday’s debate that we saw the final 
version of a series of amendments nego- 
tiated by Senators Packwoop and THUR- 
MOND. 

These amendments alter many of the 
bill’s provisions and deserve thoughtful 
analysis. I strongly believe that we need- 
ed that time to review. We repeatedly 
heard, Mr. President, the argument that 
any requirement imposed on A.T. & T. 
alone would be unfair. In other words, 
why should A.T. & T. be treated like any 
other company? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that be- 
cause of its size, its publicly sanctioned 
position, its control of essential facilities, 
its very nature and historical genesis 
mandate that it is just not like everyone 
else. The fact of the matter is—and let 
us not get off on the size, which too often 
is discussed because of the old wag about 
the 800-pound gorilla who sits anywhere 
he pleases—it is a publicly sanctioned 
position which, in turn, has given it that 
wealth, that power, and that size. 

Those who listen, and I who speak, 
have an equal interest, we have a finan- 
cial investment. All of us have invested 
over the many, many years into the tre- 
mendous success story of A.T. & T. and 
we have invested in its sanctioned posi- 
tion. We have guaranteed it a profit. 

Heavens above, is that not a wonder- 
ful thing? I know all the particular tele- 
phone calls I am getting on high interest 
rates, with small businesses going under. 
I have lost my automobile dealer and I 
have lost a lot of good friends with this 
high interest rate. But here we have an 
entity that is what? It is guaranteed 
that it cannot suffer from high interest 
rates. All it does is to go in and list the 
interest rates and finances, showing ex- 
actly what it is, and it is guaranteed a 
return, Imagine that. 


So they have been built up over the 
many, many years, and I think in a gen- 
eral sense still feel that trust capacity 
they have had with the using public. 
Namely, “If you give us this monopoly, 
if you give us this protection from loss, 
if you give us this guaranteed profit, 
then we, in turn, will guarantee you 
progress and the best communications 
system in the entire world.” 


I think they have filled their contract 
and filled it admirably. I do not really 
deprecate in any sense the public rela- 
tions efforts made by A.T. & T. Like any 
good company, they should make those. 
They should have what I have referred 
to as the smiling division managers at 
the Rotary Club participating in the com- 
munity activities. That is good business. 

They have not operated necessarily in 
all times like a monopoly, but they have 
operated like they did have competition 
and they did have reason to satisfy the 
public and keep their skirts clean, mov- 
ing forward in research, development, 
and improvements. 


But once you have them there, now 
you are going to take all these moneys, 
Western Electric, all its financial power, 
$150 billion, and you are going to say 
that that can now go, in a general sense, 
at least beyond the premises equipment, 

the telephones from here and 
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transferring it under S. 898, realizing it 
will not enter the separate entity. 

In fact, in my “Dear Colleague” letter 
is one of the particular points I am mak- 
ing. Someone asks, “Where did you get 
the multibillion dollar amount?” 

That has been emphasized by A.T. & T. 
on this separate subsidiary. What will it 
be the day the law passes? A $17 billion 
company. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon just referred to a $12 billion 
company, GTE, next to A.T. & T. Well, 
GTE will find a $17 billion competitor 
unregulated the next day, side by side. 
Much of that financial worth is in all 
that equipment that you have in your 
house and everywhere else. You will not 
be calling about that equipment. You 
call for the service at A.T. & T. But the 
equipment will be in that separate sub- 
sidiary, unregulated. uncontrolled, and 
setting its competitive price. 

A.T. & T. controls over 80 percent of 
the communications business. It owns 
and operates most loca] telephone sys- 
tems, with sales of about 70 percent of 
the telephones, and controls over 90 per- 
cent of the long-distance revenues as 
well as the local and long-distance facil- 
ities essential to competitors and cus- 
tomers. 

It is very, very difficult to talk sense 
on this particular point because immedi- 
ately someone would discern a prejudice 
or bias. It is hard for them to really 
come mentally to grips. But let me make 
an attempt at it by paralleling A.T., & T. 
with the airline industry. 

If this were the airline industry, it 
would be as though the largest carrier, 


United, had routes to every airport in 
the country and abroad, flew 90 percent 
of the traffic, owned the largest manu- 


facturer of airplanes, Boeing, owned 
most of the airports in the country, 
owned most of the taxi services, owned 
most of the bus and limousine services, 
and owned the ticket concessions and all 
the baggage concessions. 

Who. would propose in a situation of 
that kind to treat that airline and Air 
Florida alike? Heavens above. 

You and I have to know what we are 
talking about when we talk about 
A.T. & T. coming in and getting all 
wound up and souped up in the conver- 
sation of competition. We are trying to 
bring them into a field which has not 
developed as a competitive field. I can- 
not emphasize that enough to my col- 
leagues. If I had all 100 of us here, I 
would emphasize one thing, that at this 
particular point there is no competition. 

They have some competition on their 
equipment, but on the general transmis- 
sion, the general services, long distance 
and everything else, the Bank of Amer- 
ica, Ford Motor Co., Boeing, Chase Man- 
hattan, the big users, those who pay a 
$60 million telephone bill a year, will tell 
you that there is not competition. The 
field of competition is there but it is 
not there. It is certainly not there with 
Mee to what A.T. & T. is going to get 
nto. 

In bringing it in there, cognizant of 
size and financial power, cognizant of 
the field itself not having developed 
properly, we are saying, “All right, let us 
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move ahead anyway, but let us draw 
clear lines so they will know, the public 
will know, and its competition will know 
exactly the ground rules for entering 
the particular competitive market.” 

A.T. & T.’s uniqueness derives from 
more than size and control of key facili- 
ties, although with $150 billion in assets 
it clearly dwarfs such giants as Exxon, 
General Motors, and IBM. We, the pub- 
lic, have granted A.T. & T. a monopoly. 
For many years our communications 
policy placed public support behind, in 
essence, one company. Given such a pub- 
lic grant, A.T. & T. has developed the 
best telephone system in the world. In 
setting a new policy direction, the pub- 
lic role in making A.T. & T. what it is 
today must not be forgotten. 

A.T. & T., Mr. President, is not now 
free to operate like other companies. It 
has agreed to restrict itself, under the 
1956 consent decree, to only regulated 
operations. 

They consented to that decree, and in 
the particular charge made in the court 
proceedings they said, “We will consent 
to this decree. It is not that we have 
been unjust or unfair, or inconsiderate.” 

On the contrary, it was A.T. & T.'s con- 
sent which brought them to this par- 
ticular position. 

Now A.T. & T. wishes to participate in 
the unregulated private arena. In lifting 
these previous restrictions, we must un- 
derstand why they were imposed as well 
as continuing, albeit possibly different, 
restrictions are necessary. 

(Mr. ARMSTRONG assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
A.T. & T. thus is not like everyone else. 
In changing the 1934 Communications 
Act to meet today’s needs, we, the Con- 
gress, have an obligation to consider 
AT. & T.’s unique qualities—its public 
responsibilities, its current operations, 
its dominance of markets and its control 
of needed facilities—and fashion re- 
sponsive policies. 

No one is suggesting that A.T. & T. be 
penalized. All the bills I have worked on 
have permitted A.T. & T. to partcipate 
in unregulated markets and to enter new 
fields that are related to communica- 
tions. Recognizing A.T. & T.’s uniqueness, 
these bills, like S. 898, required A.T. & T. 
to establish a fully separated subsidiary 
through which it must conduct its un- 
regulated activities. The debate today is 
joined over the nature of the full separa- 
tion requirements. 


Recognizing there is no magic set of 
requirements, no formula for the sub- 
sidiary, the goal should be an impartial 
business relationship; a subsidiary which 
will act as a separate profit and loss 
center. Yet, at the same time, the entire 
A.T. & T. firm should receive the bene- 
fits of the subsidiary and should not 
suffer serious diseconomies. 

We would not want the subsidiary to 
be a financial burden on the regularly 
regulated common carrier service, be- 
cause, then, there would be a ground- 
swell of let us turn back that law right 
now and get them out, because our sery- 
ice has suffered so badly and our rates 
have gone up. That losing proposition of 
a subsidiary that you put so many re- 
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strictions on that it could not possibly 
make money, it could not possibly suc- 
ceed, now is damaging the parent com- 
pany. 

That is a concern. Equally, there is 
a concern of, “Wait a minute, you have 
taken all of the equipment. You have 
taken my telephone that is worth at least 
$50—1I could not go out and buy one for 
less—and you have transferred it out of 
my home on the books, in essence, from 
A.T. & T. to the new subsidiary, at a cost 
of $25. So there, you have bought my 
new phone worth $50 at a $25 price.” 

That means it is by one-half, the 
ownership of telephones in the regular 
common carrier or A.T. & T. ownership 
carried on its books, it has depreciated 
that much in value and, therefore, to get 
the proper return to make the stock- 
holders happy, to get the money for serv- 
ices, to get the money—what? We need 
an increase in rates. We have suffered 
the loss. 

Yes, this bill is complicated. Yes, the 
procedure is complicated. It must be. 
Therefore, I ask my colleagues to give 
a little time in considering these par- 
ticular amendments in this particular 
bill. The entire A.T. & T. firm should re- 
ceive the benefits of the subsidiary and 
should not suffer serious diseconomies. 

S. 898, even with the new proposed 
Thurmond amendments, falls amend- 
ments, falls short of this goal. Addition- 
ally, the bill creates exemptions where 
the structural separations requirements 
will not even apply. 


Mr. President, a competitive market- 
Place must be insured. Because of 
A.T. & T's vast market dominance, true 
competition does not exist in any com- 
munications market. Without meaning- 
ful separation between the regulated 
parent and the unregulated affiliate— 
subsidiary—competition will not develop, 
and deregulation will merely permit 
A.T. & T. to remonopolize outside the 
protection of regulation. These separa- 
tion requirements are designed to pre- 
vent the parent from using its present 
market dominance to favor the affiliate 
over the competitors of the affiliate. 
They also serve to protect ratepayers. 
Favoritism can take many forms—loans 
at low interest, transfers of undervalued 
equipment or technical market informa- 
tion, and better interconnection rights. 


Put yourself, not as some thieving or 
unconscionable, dishonest, or scheming 
kind of manager, put yourself as a com- 
petitive, honest, aggressive manager that 
A.T. & T. has—and I say that not in any 
snide way. I have the greatest respect for 
Mr. Charlie Brown. I have complimented 
him many, many times. He is an out- 
standing head of A.T. & T. Put yourself 
in his shoes. Put yourself in anyone else's 
shoes running A.T. & T. with the law, let 
us say S. 898, enacted and on the statute 
books of America. Under this bill, you 
give loans. Everybody is out trying to get 
a loan. If you are not trying to roll over 
your loan or pay for your house or help a 
child get a loan for a house or helping 
pay for a car or whatever you are doing, 
you are not living in America this past 
year. We all have been rolling over loans, 
getting additional ones, waiting for 
Reaganomics to work. I hope we can wait 
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long enough. That is another subject I 
would like to talk on. 

But let us say loans come up and the 
subsidiary says: Look, we go out on the 
market and the financial counselors say, 
do not issue those bonds. Do not try to 
issue stock the way it is now. It will sell 
off for $20, $21, $22 when we ought to be 
getting $122. 

I am going to watch it closely, Mr. 
President. I might get a little amend- 
ment on there to allow the Senator from 
Oregon and me to buy a little of this 
stock. If we can get into that separate 
subsidiary to go along with my stock 
ownership, I am a little greedy. On the 
one hand, I would like to own a little of 
it and on the other hand, when I get into 
the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion—because I happen to have both 
budgets. We have the Appropriations 
Subcommittee of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and we get SEC’s budget and 
we get FCC’s budget. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission is not in the 
league of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. You get the 10-K reports 
and you have a business doing business 
or else. You do not have all of this ritu- 
alistic legal maneuvering. 

We have gotten entirely too litigious 
in America. We are talking about com- 
peting with Japan. There are only 12.090 
lawyers in Japan for her 150 million 
people, half the population of the United 
States. We have 648.009 lawyers in this 
country. They are all coming out of the 
woodwork. Everywhere you look around, 
we have lawyers doing things. With the 
FCC in this bill, we will have 748.000 
lawyers when we get through with this. 

My occupation was law. I wish I could 
get back to the income. 

Mr. President, these lawyers, with 
loans at low interest rates, will say, do 
not get that loan, so it is a normal busi- 
ness thing. It is not a sinister, crooked 
thing. On the contrary, it is very legal 
and very good business to try to get a 
loan at a low interest rate. 

We are under a growing, burgeoning 
economy in what we might call the “Sun 
Belt.” A.T. & T. has been a forerunner. 
They can smell it, they can count it, they 
can realize it, they can see where the 
telephones are coming. They can buy a 
lot, quicker than anybody, in my back- 
yard. They know 5, or 10 years ahead of 
time that they ought to get a site there 
and get it in a good place and get it at a 
reasonable price and hold it for 10 years. 
Then, thereafter, they get a contract and 
they build the additional facility when 
the residential area, let us say, develops. 
All they have to do is save that X amount 
of billion dollars for new facilities, for 
new residential development areas, let us 
say, in California right on around 
through the Sun Belt. All they have to 
do is roll that over; not the loan, just 
roll over that particular corporate plan. 
We do not have to go to any particular 
market. 

We will just roll over that amount of 
billions of dollars and just hold up a 
year on that and give it to the separate 
subsidiary; because, after all, it is going 
to be unregulated. They can make a 
profit, and we give it a good running 
start. If we have a slight loss or a conse- 
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quent loss over the 1 year for those 
facilities, we go to the Public Service 
Commission and show our books. 

We are not smart enough to go out 10 
years ahead and buy all these lots and 
develop them. Why should we be so 
smart and judicious and businesslike 
with a major entity on development 
when we can hold that back for 3 or 
4 years, pick up billions, and take this 
subsidiary, and we can have it so finan- 
cially strong with loans and low inter- 
est—we give it to them for next to no 
interest. Who is to say differently, unless 
we adopt these amendments? 

Transfers of undervalued equipment: 
I have already mentioned my telephone. 
They can undervalue it when it comes to 
the telephone and put it back over. How 
much does a telephone cost? We have to 
get someone around here who knows 
something about telephones. I do not 
know how much one costs. I am going to 
find out how much it costs before the 
night is over. 

I know that the prices have jumped. 
We have an exercise that goes on in the 
U.S. Senate. Some of us retire or lose 
out; some of us are elected. A whole new 
crop sets about a whole new change of 
offices, and every time the offices change, 
they change the phones. Senator X goes 
out and Senator Y comes in any says, “I 
don’t like the arrangement,” and changes 
all the phones. 

I know from the legislative appropria- 
tions bill that I was paying 50-some dol- 
lars just to change the phone fro.n here 
to there, and another $50 to change the 
phone from there to there and they auto- 
matically started charging me. You 
should see ovr vhone bill that your tax- 
payers are paying for. 

Undervalued equipment, technica! 
market information: They will hire 
Richard Helms as head of Bell Labs; 
and everything you find there, keep it a 
secret. Get a man from the CIA. Talk 
about a covert activity, if they have any 
sense at all, if S. 898 passes, they will 
say. “Yes, we want a lot of scientists 
a lot of bright people, but let them work 
like they’re working for the KGB. Do 
not let anybody find out anything at any 
time. We will come as directors of the 
company and find out the first order of 
business, whether we should give it to the 
public on a regulated basis.” 

It was not out of benevolence. All these 
improvements came along because they 
had nowhere else to go; or they came 
along only after some of these little com- 
petitors, these little fleas around the ele- 
phant and these little gnats and mos- 
quitoes around the elephant, picked at 
us enough to make us give that push- 
button telephone. That is how we finally 
got it. We found it, but they did not sur- 
face it, as they say in the secretive trade. 

So, the first order of business with S. 
898 is, for heaven's sake, let us get hold 
of the past Director of the CIA, who 
understands covert activities, and keep 
all the developments at Bell Labs secret. 
Then give them to our subsidiary which 
has the low-interest loan and a low- 
valued transfer of equipment and the ex- 
clusive first call on the development of 
the taxpayers’ Bell Labs. 

That is my Bell Labs up there. I like it. 
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I helped pay for it; you helped pay for it. 
It beiongs to the public generally, but the 
public generally now is not necessarily 
going to get its benefits first. They will 
have to stand in line behind the sub- 
sidiary, under this arrangement. 

So, we should not underestimate the 
value and need for clear separations. We 
had not asked for divestiture. When I 
was handling this bill for the past 4 years 
and we had my distinguished colleague 
Representative Lionel Van Deerlin of 
California, they called for a divestiture 
of Western Electric. I mention that only 
as an indication of our attitude in the 
approach to this particular measure. We 
were not asking for total divestiture. But 
in trying to be reasonable and bring them 
in, we asked for clear separations. 

The antitrust laws cannot adequately 
fill the role. How many years has the 
telephone case been going on? Seven 
years it has been going on. Seven years 
of A.T. & T. lawyers. j 

They talk about Legal Services. They 
do not want the hungry poor to be able 
to find a lawyer and go before a magis- 
trate to protecthis landlord-tenant rights 
so he will-not be ousted onto the side- 
walk, If there is domestic difficulty, 
they do not want access to equal justice 
under law in America, with the Legal 
Services Corporation. They do not want 
the poor to be able to get a lawyer in 
adoption or child custody cases. No law- 
yer makes money on those cases. They do 
not want to fool with them. We oldtimers 
used to volunteer for that. But the vol- 
unteers have gone out the window. They 
do not want that for the Legal Services 
Corporation. 

But they do want to write off 7 years 
of expenses for lawyers. Who pays for it? 
The taxpayers. That is a write-off ex- 
pense. Large corporations of America 
can pay hundreds of millions of dollars, 
in this litigious society we have, and 
write it all down as a tax writeoff, so that 
the revenue picture, when we are trying 
to get the Government back into the 
black, will be impacted upon further. 

But, then, when we get to what we 
call a new beginning and we get to the 
hungry poor, they say no for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

Justice Powell, when he was president 
of the American Bar Association, sought 
an implementation of that, with the 
American Bar trying to fulfill this need 
in our society, so that we could have 
justice under law. We are not going to 
do that, We cannot afford it. We can 
only afford this crowd and the antitrust 
lawyers. 

The antitrust laws are not adequate. 
The current Justice Department case 
has been going on for 7 years, and now, 
with the new administration, the Justice 
Department is threatening to shut it 
down. 

Further, MCI, a corporation, in its 
private antitrust case against A.T. & T., 
needed many years to gain a $1.8 billion 
judgment. MCI will not see this money 
until years of appeals are completed. 
They had better not count on that yet, 
because the interest is running. I do not 
know what it is. It could be 7 to 9 percent 
in that kind of litigation. I have not 
been in it recently. I have been it it be- 
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fore, and I can tell you that it is lush, it 
is plush, and the lawyers have a great 
temptation to begin to represent them- 
selves. 

The worst thing that can happen is to 
come to a decision, a verdict, a conclu- 
sion, a final order. So the lawyers on both 
sides have a propensity to keep those 
cases going on, like Tennyson’s brook, 
forever. 

Datran went bankrupt before they 
saw a dime of judgment money. They al- 
ready had gone bankrupt, out of busi- 
ness; and after the bankruptcy, they fi- 
nally won their case. 

So we are not making up horror stories 
of any kind. We are telling you what the 
situation is in the real world. 

S. 898, even with the proposed amend- 
ments, fails to provide for the kind of 
structural separations that allow a com- 
petitive marketplace to develop. 

What we should be seeking in princi- 
ple is a set of requirements that will make 
the unregulated affiliate succeed or fail 
on its own merits. This legislation, on 
the other hand, allows the affairs of the 
the regulated parent and the unregulated 
affiliate to become so intertwined that 
untangling them is practically impossi- 
ble. Favoritism can flow endlessly. The 
legislation then trusts this impossible 
task of untangling to whom—to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, a reg- 
ulatory agency that has never been able 
to even determine the cost of A.T. & T. 
services. 

We have been trying over the years, 15 
years to this Senator’s experience, to find 
out the cost of long distance and find 
out the cost of local service, ever since 
we have been in this game, and it is a 
very interesting one, obviously, but it is 
also frustrating because we will have 
witnesses come up and say the long dis- 
tance and business service is subsidizing 
the residential users, and we will have 
others come up and say the residential 
users are subsidizing the business and the 
long-distance calls. 

Wherein is the truth? Ask the FCC. 
That is a simple question. They have yet 
to find out. They have tried. They do not 
have enough accountants. They cannot 
find the facts. They get the books in and 
they change again, and they go study 
some more, and it has been going on. 

Now we are asking A.T. & T. to find 
this obscure thing. Maybe they have a 
secret agent down there who is in charge 
of finding that cost? Make him the head 
of Bell Labs to keep everything a secret 
because we cannot find out their costs. 
They just say give it to the FCC, which 
has proven totally incompetent and in- 
capable of handling it. 

More than just to learn cost, try to en- 
force orders. There have been at least a 
dozen orders on the particular rates 
where the Commissioners came back and 
said there is no economic foundation for 
this particular rate, to cease and desist. 
and they have continued to charge a rate 
and they cannot do anything about it 
but keep on appealing, and we hire more 
lawyers and we hire more lawyers and 
they just go along with advertising law- 
yers, the “Bell Telephone Hour” lawyers, 
the district managers at the Rotary Club 
smiling and going along, there is nothing 
we can do. Now they say in order to de- 
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termine those things let the FCC make a 
determination. 

The General Accounting Office just a 
week before last published a report 
which in detail discusses those failings. 

Here was the audit arm of the National 
Congress going in in an impartial fash- 
ion, not Senators who have been trying 
to learn of this information or may have 
developed a particular feel over the years 
with respect to A.T. & T. or FCC. Here 
is the impartial body with the credibil- 
ity that they deserve going in, and we 
will get that particular report and we 
will put it in the Recorp later on show- 
ing that there is no chance. There is no 
chance, I should say, for the Federal 
Communications Commission to make 
those kinds of findings. They cannot do 
the job they have right now. 

Accordingly, stronger structural sepa- 
rations are essential. We are not just do- 
ing it because we have a suspicion. We 
are not doing it because we think maybe 
that is an idea, and we know how politi- 
cians and regulators are in Washington: 
If they can think of an idea, if they can 
think of a regulation, then let us get a 
vote on it, and see if we cannot put that 
burden on them. The thrust is otherwise. 
We are herein trying to remove burdens. 
We are trying to extinguish regulations. 
And in order to do so if we can draw those 
clear lines then we refer nothing back to 
the FCC, Then we will not be reregulat- 
ing because in referring back, instead of 
deregulation, we reregulate. We have pro- 
vision after provision after provision that 
we refer back and pat ourselves on the 
back for being so reasonable about when 
we are being totally inadequate, on the 
one hand; impossible, on the other. 

True it is. We have agreed on that. 

I would like them to start off from 
scratch and let them get the financing 
just like any other company. 

They will come in and they will con- 
stantly use the phrase in the report “any 
other company,” compete in the market- 
place like “any other company.” 

If they could start off, in the first in- 
stance, and not have to use the loan au- 
thority, the equipment undervaluation, 
the technical market information and all 
the other things of the parent company, 
and treat them like anyone else that did 
not have all their lawyers and guidance 
and decisionmakers for them, that would 
be fine. 

But that is not the way they asked for. 
They say now that they should come to 
the company rather than the capital 
market to finance their activities, that 
like their competitors they should go to 
the parent company. 

Now, requiring them to go to the cap- 
ital market is fair and so after a certain 
time the affiliate should be required to go 
into that market for their financing and 
I think should be required to make 10 
percent of its stock available to the pub- 
lic. Whether to its stockholders or to the 
general public would ke up to them. 

Through these two policies, the finan- 
cial community’s view of the affiliate is 
registered. It is a nonregulatory way to 
evaluate the success, or failure, of the af- 
filiate and of the separations protections. 

Now, let us say a word about the capital 
market to finance the activities. 

When I say “make available” that 10 
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percent of its stock, A.T. & T. is the best 
show off Broadway we have today on 
Capitol Hill. They run around immedi- 
ately into every Senator’s office like 
Chicken Little, the sky is falling, “This 
fellow has something; we are not going to 
hane nothing but minority stockholder 
suits.” 

Mr. President, nothing could be further 
from the truth. They said Nissan, the 
Japanese company, could come in and 
buy that stock and frustrate the sub- 
sidiary. Remember, we are talking about 
a $17 billion subsidiary, which is bigger 
than Nissan, No. 1; and No. 2, Nissan 
right now could go and buy A.T. & T. 
moek and start a minority stockholder 
suit. 

We do not say that you even give it 
to Nissan. We say let the company decide 
and just give it to its stockholders. We 
want publicly held stock. 

I do not have any A.T, & T. stock. Do 
not give it to me or allow me to buy it 
or anyone else, but just allow present 
stockholders, say stockholders as of rec- 
ord January 1980, a year ago, and let 
them participate in that market. 

My point is as long as there is a pub- 
lic market there is a public registration. 
As long as there is a public registration, 
there are publicly made financial state- 
ments. As long as there are publicly made 
financial statements, there are public 
profit and loss statements. As long as 
there are publicly made profit and loss 
statements, we can know therein whether 
or not the subsidiary is acting on its own 
in the market of free competition. And 
that is the only way to determine it. 

This other way is to petition the FCC 
as they have it under the law and have 
a hearing before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, that crowd that 
cannot even find cost. How can they find 
whether or not it is competitive? 


They do not have to make that kind 
of determination. They list these things 
publicly and let there be public stock- 
holders. It is that very process itself that 
they say they love the free market. Give 
them a free market, open all-American 
approach and all they have to do is 
just list it on the stock exchange after 
they have given it to the stockholder 
and everyone will buy it. 


I have consulted with the various 
financial wizards on Wall Street and 
they have all come up and said it is a 
heck of a good idea. 

They did it with the airlines and had 
a 10-percent ownership there, but that 
kind of outside ownership is not to frus- 
trate or thwart or promote nuisance lit- 
igation, and that kind of thing, and it 
would not. 


They have lawyers to take care of that 
now. I imagine they have minority stock- 
holders suits that are going on every day 
relative to A.T. & T. This bill will not 
start it and will not stop it. 


But what it calls for is public listing. 
Once we have public listing then we can 
tell exactly what has happened because 
we have enough people who can read a 
financial statement and realize whether 
or not a company is obeying the law and 
whether further congressional action is 
necessary. 
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Ratepayers should not pay the price 
of deregulation. As ratepayers, we have 
built the telephone system we are now 
using. So far, this bill has focused on 
the big companies and how they will 
fare. It has paid scant attention to what 
will become of the homeowner or small 
business who will need that regulated 
telephone service for years to come. 
Weak structural separation require- 
ments and premature deregulation of 
A.T. & T.’s services and equipment can 
result in higher rates. It can also di- 
minish the value of the assets relied on 
and paid for by the ratepayer. For ex- 
ample, if the parent lends money to the 
subsidiary at less than market value, the 
ratepayer loses because, presumably, 
that money would have been reinvested 
in the regulated basic telephone business 
of the parent. 

Let me discuss right quickly before 
laying down our amendment the key ele- 
ments of the bill in general. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not my intent to frustrate other 
Senators who have important business 
before the Senate, but I am trying to get 
a comprehensive overview of the bill. It 
would be my hope if any other Senators 
want to be heard that they not be bash- 
ful. I have not found them so, but if 
they will come forward, I will be clad to 
yield. In other words, I am not trying to 
take up time or monopolize the floor. 

On the contrary, I am just trying to 
get one comprehensive overview on the 
bill and the misgivings we have and then 
move on to the amendment, and in this 
fashion I am confident we will be able to 
limit the debate on the amendments 
themselves because what I had to say on 
the amendments will have been stated in 
this particular overview. 

Let me discuss further key areas in 
this bill of concern to the ratepayer. 

ASSET VALUATION 

If the equipment and other assets 
transferred to the affiliate by the parent 
are undervalued, regulated service rates 
will rise at least to make up the difference 
between the transferred value and the 
cost to replace the transferred equip- 
ment, equipment paid for initially by the 
ratepayer. 

CUSTOMER PREMISES EQUIPMENT 


Under the bill as amended by the new 
proposals, all customer telephones pres- 
ently in use would be deregulated and 
transferred to the subsidiary in 4 years. 

I want to rereat that statement be- 
cause I think that is one of the points 
that some of my colleagues have yet to 
catch. “Under the bill as amended by the 
new proposal all customer telephones”— 
your phone, my phone, phones presently 
in use—“ would be derezulatec and trans- 
ferred to the subsidiary in 4 years.” 

Such a move will involve extensive val- 
uation calculations, which if improperly 
performed may severely harm the rate- 
payer. In addition, this transfer will 
mean a rapid and enormous change in 
the local exchange carrier’s revenue base 
which then will result in a substantially 
decreased contribution from the long- 
distance revenues now received by local 
carriers. By keeping this currently tar- 
iffed equipment in the rate base for its 
remaining life, these drastic conse- 
quences can be ameliorated. 
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That is very, very important because 
the utility commissions and everybody 
else like that, looking at the decreased 
contribution from long-distance reve- 
nues now received by the local carriers, 
when you put up the entity, and the 
separate subsidiary starts with facilities 
renderinz these services, then it should 
grow bigger—$17 billion doubling in 5 
years to a $34 or $35 billion company. It 
does not have, you know, the regular in- 
terest payments and the overhead. It gets 
all the expertise, special loan rates, and 
the wonderful equipment plus writeoffs 
that Congress gave them, and that ex- 
travagant tax cut measure. That sepa- 
rate subsidiary can come in and take 
over all the business and then the com- 
mon carrier field, the regular telephone 
service. When they make up during the 
settlements with the local companies and 
with the State exchanges, less money is 
going in, meaning more rates and higher 
rates, and every Senator voting on it 
ought to understand exactly what he is 
voting for. 

DUPLICATIVE SERVICES 

There are several provisions in the bill 
which encourage A.T. & T. to locate its 
new services and sophisticated equip- 
ment in the unregulated affiliate. In my 
view these provisions will erode the qual- 
ity of our regulated, public telephone net- 
work. The most significant of these pro- 
visions would let the affiliate offer serv- 
ices similar to those offered by the parent 
within 2 years of enactment. Combined 
with the provision which lets the affiliate 
own transmission facilities, this means 
that the new, modern, and more efficient 
network capabilities will be located in 
the unregulated affiliate. If you want any 
new capability, you may have to buy it 
from the subsidiary at a deregulated 
price. 

No limits on it, just whatever they 
please, looking at their competition, and 
they momentarily might give you a bar- 
gain. But after the comnetition is gone. 
they would then have a deregulated 
monopoly, and you would have deregu- 
lated monopoly prices, and there would 
be nothing under the law that you could 
do. 


Further, it means that A.T. & T. could 
engage in a “migration” strategy of 
transferring their existing huge custom- 
er base to the affiliate. Since there are 
not adequate competitive alternatives, 
customers and competing carriers would 
be disadvantaged by such erosion and 
migration strategies. At least the ban on 
such duplication should be extended for 
an additional 2 years to give competition 
that much more time to emerge. 


This is somewhat of a retrenchment, 
Mr. President, in my position. As you all 
remember, I think this bill was voted out 
of the Commerce Committee by a vote of 
16 to 1. I tried to put a ban on the hold- 
ing, the ownership and operation of fa- 
cilities in the subsidiary, which I still 
think today is just as proper and as re- 
quired as ever. But being realistic, and 
understanding I do not have the votes, 
and would have at least an additional 
2 years added to the two for a total of 
4 years, so that we can have at least that 
period of time for the competition to 
mature and strengthen themselves 
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against the financial and competitive 
storm when A.T. & T. really hits the 
road. I would just have to go along and 
see if I could pick up enough votes on 
that particular basis. 

I really hate to give up the idea of 
any facility ownership within the sub- 
sidiary because it will be a constant 
gnawing cancer of the management of 
A.T. & T. trying to do their level best 
doing their jobs in both directions, make 
for a successful parent company, make 
for a successful subsidiary, and for 
strain between the two. That is just nor- 
mal, that virus and germ, as it was 
called. 

I sat in the back of the bus when I 
went to China, the People’s Republic of 
China, and we had Madam Kung, and 
after 2 weeks there and sitting back in 
the bus we were talking about reedu- 
cation. 

She was emphasizing that each per- 
son went out and went back in the fields 
for 3 months every 3 years or some pe- 
riod of time, 1 year every 3 years to go 
back in the fields and work again and 
just contribute that work for the people. 

Then I said, “When are you going 
back?” She said, ‘’Oh, yes, I’m required 
to go back out. Everyone is required to 
go back out, because if they don’t do 
that, that germ of capitalism, of com- 
petitive enterprise, Senator, will take 
root and the people will begin working 
for themselves.” 


There it was in Communist China. I 
was having an official of the party who 
had been in charge of our particular 
group for over 2 weeks finally recogniz- 
ing the germ of private competitive free 
enterprise that was normal and natural 
to try to work and make a profit and 
better yourself and your family and your 
community. 


And here it is. You have it here, a 4- 
year ban on that. They will still put 
their minds, hopefully, to try to give 
some kind of continued service out of 
A.T. & T. and the competition finally 
realizing what the business community 
has been slow on the uptake to under- 
stand. They had no idea in January that 
they were going to get Reaganomics. 
They should have understood it. There 
was no real opposition. It was a veritable 
footrace. 


We are now giving the Government 
awards to everyone for it. But we started 
last year with a Democratic House, a 
Democratic Senate, and a Democratic 
President. And we had a reconciliation 
or cut bill in spending of $8 billion. We 
put in the second concurrent resolution 
to guide this year further cuts and a $16 
billion tax cut. Russert Lone, the Fi- 
nance Committee, and everybody else 
was for tax cuts. Everybody is for tax 
cuts. 

Democrats on three occasions this 
year—if you hear them complaining on 
the Senate side, go back and look at the 
rolicall. They voted by 2 to 1 for all 
those spending cuts. I cosponsored the 
spending cuts myself and only eight Sen- 
ators in this body voted against the tax 
cuts. 

So what the business community did 
not understand is that it was going to 
happen and go so far. It did get out of 
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hand. Instead of supply side, it turned 
into “surprise side” economics, because 
you have a surprise effect now of Gov- 
ernment in the red where they knew, 
with the election of President Reagan, 
they would have Government in the black 
sometime during his first term or first 
4 years by 1984. He, himself, had repre- 
sented that. 

Now, with a loss of $150 billion in 
revenues that year, the business commu- 
nity realizes for the first time that they 
will never get Government in the black 
or a balanced budget during President 
Reagan’s first term. 

So I am just trying to give them a 
little notice and say: “Here is a bill. 
You are all claiming to be for it. Now 
you better get up on the high road and 
find yourself financing and steady the 
ship, because I am telling you the winds 
of unburdenable, unconscionable com- 
petition is coming in with a variable size 
and acumen and talent and momentum 
of the regulated monopoly becoming un- 
regulated.” 

Interconnection. As just discussed, the 
bill is flawed because this unregulated 
affiliate could control essential facilities 
needed by ratepayers and competitors 
and deny service, or interconnection, to 
customers and competitors alike. If the 
affiliate can own facilities, including 
those transferred from the parent, it 
should assume the responsibility of con- 
necting those facilities upon reasonable 
request. 

TARIFFING 


It seems obvious on its face that those 
services which remain under regulation 
must be subject to meaningful regula- 
tion. Otherwise the ratepayer will not 
obtain the protections regulation is in- 
tended to provide. 

S. 898 falls far short in this regard. 
Notably, it would not permit the FCC 
to suspend a tariff which it did not find 
to be lawful, while the tariff was inves- 
tigated. 

Thus, a tariff could be filed and go 
into effect without a Commission finding 
that it is lawful. 

If this tariff were for exchange access, 
for example, and it were higher than 
would ultimately be justified, the com- 
peting carriers and hence the ratepayer 
would be forced to pay that new price 
and increase their total prices accord- 
ingly while the investigation was con- 
ducted. 

Now, in reality, you are making 
A.T. & T. the FCC. I am only asking 
that the present provisions in this re- 
gard of the Communications Act of 1934 
go back into force. Because they can give 
notice of 6-months time, at least, not 
the 90 days provided for in S. 898. We 
need that time, as has been proven time 
and again, and not in a triggering fash- 
ion as is provided by S. 898. 

Now, the yellow pages. The revenues 
from printed yellow pages exceeded $2 
billion last year. That is a lot of money. 
Some State commissions include their 
State portions of these revenues when 
computing the earnings of the local car- 
rier thus aiding the ratepayer. S. 898 
would deregulate this activity and move 
it out of the local carrier’s base. 
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These revenue losses would have to 
be made up by local rate increases. At 
the least, this disruption should be post- 
poned for 5 years to permit the local 
companies to adjust. 

Again, I think it should remain there, 
particularly given the protection that it 
is given here with the yellow pages from 
the publishers of America. They got to 
where they could not compete, could not 
go out. 

Well, if they are really going to treat 
it as sort of a controlled or regulated 
kind of entity, then keep it controlled 
and keep the benefits going to the peo- 
ple who deserve it; namely, the rate- 
payers of America who have been pay- 
ing for it all along. 

Other problems. This list could go on. 
For example, S. 898 permits A.T. & T. 
and the unregulated affiliate to disre- 
gard the separations requirements 
whenever defense contracts or interna- 
tional business is involved. Now, this is 
an open-ended exception. It is not even 
restricted to occasions where the sepa- 
rations protections are shown to be a 
problem. So, there, again, the A.T. & T. 
is the FCC of its own, No one outside of 
the Defense or State Department can 
ever effectively object, and the Congress 
cannot even object unless it passes an- 
other law. 

I will be proposing two amendments 
designed to address what we consider to 
be the most serious flaws in the bill. One 


amendment would require the unregu-, 


lated affiliate to obtain its debts directly 

from the capital markets and call for 10 

percent of the affiliate’s stock to be 

owned outside of the company by an 
offering to shareholders or to the gen- 
eral public, as the company decides. 

Once again, I emphasize, to eliminate 
that false rumor about Nisson coming in 
and starting Japanese minority owner- 
ship of an American company. 

Another amendment which I will pre- 
sent pertains to the needs of ratepayers 
on such matters as asset valuation, cus- 
tomer premises equipment, duplicative 
Services, tariffs, and yellow-page rev- 
enues. 

Before I give the explanation of the 
first amendment, I understand that 
Senator Tower and others will be offer- 
ing amendments to deal with the inter- 
connection obligations of the subsidiary. 
I join in strong support of Senator 
Tower's amendment and would urge 
each of my colleagues to give it the most 
earnest consideration and, if possible, 
support. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 464 
(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 578) 

(Purpose: To amend the Communications 
Act of 1934 to ensure that telephone users 

pay reasonable rates) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If agreeable to the 
distinguished manager of the bill, I will 
present what I have characterized as the 
ratepayer protection amendment. I send 
this amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 464. 

At the appropriate place insert the fol- 
lowing: 

RATEPAYER PROTECTION 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, in order to protect ratepay- 
ers of basic, regulated, and exchange tele- 
communications services, the Commission 
shall— 

(1) review and modify as required any 
decision of the Assets Evaluation Board (es- 
tablished under section 228(c)(5) of the 
1934 Act) to ensure that such decision— 

(A) is not arbitrary and capricious, 

(B) is not inconsistent with the policy or 
purposes of this Act, or 

(C) does not harm the ratepayers of basic, 
regulated and exchange telecommunications 
services; 

(2) require that any customer-premises 
equipment that is recorded in the accounts 
of the dominant-regulated carrier on the 
date when a fully separated affiliate is estab- 
lished shall remain under regulation for its 
remaining life; 

(3) provide users of basic telephone serv- 
ice and other regulated telecommunications 
services with public notice and an oppor- 
tunity to seek rejection or a hearing with re- 
spect to any tariff filed pursuant to section 
210(a); and 

(4) extend the period specified in section 
228(g) of the 1934 Act for a period not to 
exceed 2 years where the services or facilities 
specified in such subsection are not subject 
to effective competition or where it is neces- 
sary to protect ratepayers from degraded 
service, and 

For a period of 5 years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, a State commission 
shall not be precluded from taking into ac- 
count for ratemaking purposes revenues 
derived from printed yellow pages. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, let 
me inquire of the Chair where we are 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona and the Senator from Nevada. 
Have they been laid aside and is this 
amendment now being taken up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
cerlying amendments have not been laid 
aside. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this amendment 
not interfere with the submission of the 
Goldwater and the Packwood-Cannon 
substitute. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am just trying to 
protect the Senator from Nevada, giving 
him a chance to speak tomorrow. I want 
to be sure that his rights are not pre- 
cluded. 

Absent any other arrangements, in the 
voting arrangement on tomorrow we 
would still vote on the amendments of 
the Senator from Nevada and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona first before we would 
vote on this amendment, absent any 
other order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from 
Oregon that the sequence which he has 
outlined is not necessarily the sequence 
which would follow. It would depend up- 
on the will of the Members presently on 
the floor. It is conceivable that the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina can be voted upon prior to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
because it is drafted to be inserted at the 
appropriate place. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is it the intention of 
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the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
to propose an order that he wishes? 
There is no design or strategy to inter- 
fere with the orderly voting. I think per- 
haps we are withholding action on the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
to allow him to be heard. Whatever the 
Senator from Oregon would request, I 
would join in that request. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I do not want this 
amendment considered with the cable 
amendment. It is up to the majority and 
minority leaders to try to work out time 
agreements now. The Senator should un- 
derstand we do not want these amend- 
ments connected. I do not care whether 
we vote on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina or not, but I do 
not want the amendments considered 
together. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That would be my 
feeling, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise that if it is the inten- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina 
that his amendment be considered 
separately from the underlying amend- 
ments, it would require unanimous con- 
sent to set aside the amendments now 
pending. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am prepared to 
make that request. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I would have to 
object to that unanimous consent to take 
his first if the other two amendments 
are still in order, assuming this amend- 
ment is passed or defeated. In either 
event, are the other two still in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
event such a unanimous-consent request 
were propounded and agreed to by the 
Senate, then the votes on the underlying 
amendments would occur upon the dis- 
position of the Hollings amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have no objection 
to that, Mr. President. I would ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina be 
considered first, and that upon its dis- 
position the other two amendments, the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
and the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona, be in order, although I do not 
want it to be understood that they will 
necessarily be the next amendments to 
be considered. They would simply still 
be in order. There may be other amend- 
ments to be considered before theirs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator’s request to lay aside the pend- 
ing amendments so that the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina 
would be considered? If so, the Chair 
will advise that absent additional action 
by the Senate, the amendments set aside 
would automatically recur following the 
disposition of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona and the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is it the parliamen- 
tary ruling that my amendment has now 
been properly stated? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been stated. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be 
noted that it is not an amendment to 
the amendments which have been now 
temporarily set aside. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is correct. This 
is an amendment to the bill generally. 

This amendment would protect the 
ratepayers of A.T. & T. by insuring that 
they do not bear the cost of A.T. & T.’s 
new deregulated and new market oppor- 
tunities. I understand, Mr. President, 
that, after all, in a monopolistic situa- 
tion, where you have a guaranteed en- 
tity and a sole provider of certain pub- 
lic services, the public deserves protec- 
tion of, let us say, good service and fair 
rates. 

Now you have the unusual situation of 
taking that regulated entity and letting 
it use its assets in setting up, let us say, 
a $17 billion subsidiary. It is the use of 
the telephone service by ratepayers 
which has paid for the existing equip- 
ment used to provide telephone service 
and the other assets of the parent com- 
pany, A.T. & T. Hence, the ratepayers are 
investors, in a sense, in these assets. 

Each of us has not only a passing in- 
terest or a personal interest but a finan- 
cial interest in the assets of the parent 
company. 

With deregulation and the creation of 
a fully separated subsidiary, A.T. & T. 
will be able to transfer this equipment 
and other assets to the subsidiary, and 
the subsidiary must repay the parent for 
the “value” of these assets. 

This valuation process is very impor- 
tant. It is a very subjective evaluation 
and if the value is set too low, for exam- 
ple, the ratepayer will suffer. His tele- 
phone utility company will have lost an 
asset which otherwise would have con- 
tinued to benefit the ratepayer, who 
would not be adequately compensated 
for the lost assets. It may then be 
necessary for regulated service rates tc 
rise, for the various public service 
commissions, the controlling authori- 
ties, to grant a raise in rate to take care 
of the losses on an undervalued basis. 
This amendment would require the FCC 
to adjust any valuation which would 
harm ratepayers in this manner and 
orario would be inconsistent with the 
act. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. President, the 
point of existing customer premises 
equipment., 

Over 80 percent of all the telephones 
and other equipment presently being 
used by customers are provided by 
A.T. & T. on a regulated, tariffed basis. 
If that equipment were abruptly trans- 
ferred to the unregulated subsidiary, as 
S. 898 would permit, the existing cus- 
tomers would be severely disadvantaged. 

Their equipment would be deregulated 
without any act or change on their part, 
and the subisidiary could charge any 
price it wanted. 

With A.T. & T.’s huge share of the 
market, the deregulated marketplace 
would be swamped, and the newer com- 
petitors do not have the market pene- 
tration to be able to provide many of 
these customers with viable alternatives 
on such an abrupt change. 
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This amendment would prevent such 
an outcome and expose the ratepayer to 
a much more gradual, less traumatic de- 
regulation process. How? By continuing 
existing equipment under tariff until the 
investment therein is recovered. 

In other words, Mr. President, rather 
than have the rhubarb about taking my 
telephone or your telephone and trans- 
ferring it to the subsidiary and the argu- 
ment about its valuation, in contrast, we 
would require that that equipment stay 
with A.T. & T., where it is now, until its 
value has been consumed, has been used. 
That is only fair because that is what 
it was represented as, a part of the rate- 
making process in the original instance. 
That equipment was part and parcel of 
proceedings before the different utility 
commissions and the costs of installing, 
and maintaining in the various homes, 
offices, and businesses and otherwise 
around, have been part of that rate and 
represented that it would stay there 
under certain conditions. Those condi- 
tions have not changed. 

There have been changed conditions 
for the company, but not for the repre- 
sentations made at the time the rate 
was determined and the equipment was 
in place. So what we are doing here is 
carrying through the representation 
made in the original instance so that we 
shall become, as ratepayers, financial 
pawns in the exercise of competition by 
the separate subsidiary of A.T. & T. 

As to tariffs, Mr. President, for those 
services which remain under regulation, 
the FCC must be able to adequately pro- 
tect the ratepayer. If a proposed tariff 
seems unreasonable, the FCC can pre- 
vent it from going into effect only by 
specifically finding it to be unlawful and 
rejecting it. 

Rejection is not only a difficult legal 
burden, but it may also be impractical, 
as it could result in service disruptions. 
The FCC needs the flexibility provided 
by this amendment and in existing law, 
to suspend a tariff while it is investi- 
gated. In this manner, a tariff which has 
not been found to be lawful is not al- 
lowed to go into effect, and at the same 
time service is not disrupted. 

Duplicative services, Mr. President, S. 
898 recognizes that it would be unreason- 
able to permit the subsidiary to offer 
services similar to those offered by the 
parent. From the ratepayers’ point of 
view this action could substantially ac- 
celerate A.T. & T.’s incentive to place 
its most modern facilities and services in 
the subsidiary. Such a result would harm 
the quality of services received by the 
ratepayers and increase their costs. S. 
898, however, only prohibits such dupli- 
cation of service for 2 years. 

So, after 2 years, they are into open 
competition. They can duplicate as they 
see fit and no restrictions. Ideally, a bill 
based on competition and deregulation 
as an alternative to regulation would 
prohibit such duplication until there was 
sufficient competition to offer the rate- 
payers competitive alternatives. 

They do not have the ideal situation. 
We have made studies in public hear- 
ings, correspondence, and otherwise with 
the various users and those who have ex- 
perts in their companies. I wish I had an 
expert on the telephone and the tele- 
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phone rates in my home, and you would 
in your home, and each small business 
would in its small business. But go to the 
large entities—business, banking, manu- 
facturing enterprises of America—and 
you will find the matter of telephone 
costs, communication costs, all corralled 
under the aegis and auspices of a com- 
munications ratemaking expert. 

They can tell you about trying to find 
if there is a more economical way to pro- 
vide the service, anywhere instituting 
WATS services or WATS lines, whether 
sufficient competition is developed. 

(Mr. NICKLES assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
trying to emphasize that permitting 
A.T. & T. to duplicate facilities and serv- 
ices within the subsidiary is a very dan- 
gerous provision, because men of good 
intent, or otherwise, would certainly take 
advantage of this, so that it all could 
be provided in what we would call an 
unregulated fashion. 

I cannot see this other than a policy 
particularly for the larger users, par- 
ticularly knowing, as I say, that you hunt 
where the ducks are, where your compe- 
tition is, and you know your competi- 
tion’s feel, and you know their customers. 
You have been given the interconnec- 
tions. 

So, systematically, very quietly, very 
reasonably, what I would provide, if I 
were chairman of the board of A.T. & T. 
and the bil] was law on the duplicating 
of facilities, would be to start moving out 
my battle strategy immediately, once it 
came into effect. You would start giving 
the big users special privileges, and so 
forth, and you would come in with the 
subsidiary and say, “Now that we can 
compete, we are giving you this particu- 
lar service.” 

The improvement of that service costs 
next to nothing, and here it is in the 
separate subsidiary. If you were the large 
user, you would be economically foolish 
not to join in and participate in that ex- 
tended and improved service. 

In many instances, it could be done 
without cost. It is like a loss-leader in a 
supermarket. You are going to have loss- 
leaders over the 2-year period. 

Then you put in the full service there, 
not just the improved service. When the 
large user comes back to the telephone 
company and says, “No, I would like to 
get out from under that,” they say, “We 
don’t provide that kind of service any- 
more. You have to call up the new $17 
billion company.” 

It has gone in there at a certain rate. 
Certainly, they have sense enough to put 
it in at competitive rates so that you 
would get the business and your competi- 
tor would not. If they have not had sense 
enough to do that, then they should be 
put out of business, and there should be 
a new head of A.T. & T. 

What I am saying is that I tried to 
keep from the ownership of this par- 
ticular facility or the capability under 
the bill of duplicating these services. I 
did not get enough support for that. 

This amendment only suggests that 
you get an additional 2 or 4 years. I hate 
to yield on this measure, but I am trying 
to give a sort of bottom line, compromise 
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version of what is really needed, hoping, 
without misleading, that on the House 
side this can be corrected and that we 
can get a majority vote on the Senate 
side to recognize the principle. 

This really does not provide the full 
cure. If I can get a majority recognition 
of the principle, if I can at least bring 
them that far, I will have that argument 
in conference later, when we get on the 
House side, to see if we can eliminate 
the ownership of facilities and duplica- 
tion of services by the subsidiary. 

The fear was rampant about divesti- 
ture, breaking up large corporations, 
lawsuits, and everything else. On the 
contrary, the fear should be—but col- 
leagues do not understand it—that we 
are legislating an unregulated monopoly 
to take over totally in the communica- 
tions field. 

I hope that this additional 2-year pro- 
vision on the Senate side will at least 
recognize the principle; give the House a 
chance, on the other hand, in recog- 
nizing the principle, to perhaps provide 
a prohibition against duplication out- 
right of these facilities and services; if 
not, that at least those who will drown 
in another 2 years will be able to tread 
water 2 additional years. 

In the matter of yellow page revenues, 
at the present time the revenues gen- 
erated from printed yellow page adver- 
tising are included by some State com- 
missions in those revenues received by 
the local carrier which are used to de- 
termine the rate of return being realized 
by the carrier. S. 898 would not pemit 
this practice to continue, and the reve- 
nues lost thereby may have to be made up 
by increasing local subscriber rates. This 
amendment would permit the State com- 
missions to continue to include these 
revenues from printed yellow pages for a 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. President, unless someone wishes 
to be heard, I can proceed to another 
item. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator respond to a few questions 
about this amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Bearing in mind 
that I have not seen this amendment be- 
fore today, it seems to me that it has five 
parts. 

The first part provides the FCC with 
the authority to review decisions of the 
Asset Evaluation Board. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. One of the amend- 
ments to be offered by the Judiciary 
Committee allows the FCC to appoint all 
of the three Members of the Asset Eval- 
uation Board, at least one to be a State 
public utility commissioner. So the FCC 
would control the Board under that 
amendment. If the Senator’s amend- 
ment were adopted, would that alleviate 
the particular problem we have ad- 
dressed? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am not familiar 
with the particular amendment the Seh- 
ator says he has worked out with the 
Evaluation Board. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Thurmond 
amendment would allow the FCC to ap- 
point two of the three Members, and the 
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third one would be a State public utility 
commission. It seems to me that if the 
Thurmond amendment were adopted or 
were dropped and the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina were 
merged, it would take care of this par- 
ticular problem. 

There is no point in having the FCC 
review the decisions of the Asset Evalua- 
tion Board if the FCC appoints two of 
the three Members. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I believe I can give 
the distinguished Senator a correct an- 
swer when I have a second to look at the 
amendment. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Let us go to the sec- 
ond part. S. 898 has a 2-year limit on 
the regulation of customer premise 
equipment. The Thurmond amendment 
extends that to 4 years, depending upon 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s decision. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina, it would extend the regulation 
of A.T. & T.’s customer premises equip- 
ment indefinitely. Is that right? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The financial life. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. As determined by 
the Commission? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have that differ- 
ence straight. 

I do not understand the third part. It 
has to do with tariffs and the filing pe- 
riod. I do not understand the difference 
between the Senator’s amendment and 
the present law and the slight change 
S. 898 makes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. S. 898 provides that 
the FCC make a determination in 90 
days, as I understand it. Under present 
law, the Communications Act of 1934, the 
FCC can give public notice for 3 months 
and suspend that particular rate for 5 
months. They have that procedure, and 
that is what we hope to reinstitute, 
rather than a mandated FCC determi- 
nation in 90 days, which is very diffi- 
cult to comply with under the present 
procedure, as we know. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. One, the FCC un- 
der S. 898 can extend the 90 days for 
an additional 90 days on its own motion. 

Again, I wish to make sure that the 
sole change the Senator from South 
Carolina is making is to add back the 
suspension provision. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes; is the Senator’s 
question should we add back? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No; is that what the 
Senator’s amendment does? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. OK. 

The fourth part, as I understand it, 
is that even after the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has found that a 
service or facility is subject to effective 
competition and thereby allows it to be 
transferred to the fully separated affili- 
ate, and even though S. 898 with the pro- 
posed Thurmond amendment has a 6- 
month grace period beyond that finding 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that there is effective competi- 
tion, the Senator from South Carolina 
would extend that to 2 years? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
Oregon has it for 2 years. I would ex- 
tend it for an additional 2 years. 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. No; that, I think, 
is the second part of your amendment 
relating to customer premises equipment. 
This is services or facilities, not customer 
premises equipment, as I understand the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We can clarify that 
confusion, but the intent of this particu- 
lar part of the amendment—I am sure it 
is drafted in that fashion—is for an addi- 
tional 2 years to the 2 years now provided 
by the Senator’s amendment under S. 
898. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Let us see if we can 
clarify this part. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The Senator is 
aware that apart from customer premises 
equipment, nothing can be transferred by 
A.T. & T. to the affiliate without approval 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and they can only make that ap- 
proval after they have made a finding 
that there is effective competition. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I understand that. 

Mr, PACKWOOD. All right. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now the customer 
premises—go ahead. Excuse me. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. On the customer 
premises equipment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. We had put in a 
provision that the regulation would ex- 
tend for 2 years in S. 898. The proposed 
Thurmond amendment provides that 
this period may be extended up to 4 years. 
As I understand on customer premises 
equipment, the Senator from South Car- 
olina extends that to an indefinite period, 
the period being whatever the useful life 
is that the Federal Communications 
re ieee determines the equipment to 

ave. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I think we are con- 
fused on the equipment; it is the useful] 
life of the equipment. On the matter of 
duplicating the services we mandate 4 
years, rather than saying the FCC may 
extend it an additional 2 years for the 
actual ownership of the facilities in the 
subsidiary. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “mandate”? The Senator 
from South Carolina lost me. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We provide just 2 
additional years because the Senator, as 
the Thurmond amendment and $S. 898, 
provides that, yes, the Commission may 
extend it 2 years, but we actually put it 
in for 4 years. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. This is for customer 
premises equipment? 

Mr, HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have that. I under- 
stand what that does. I want to know 
what the fourth part of the Senator’s 
amendment does which relates to services 
or facilities, other than consumer prem- 
ises equipment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Of course, that is the 
ee ae ei the amendment. That is 

ansmission lines, switching facili 
all that other equipment. po saci 

Mr. PACKWOOD. As to that equip- 
ment, are we agreed that switching fa- 
cilities, transmission facilities cannot be 
transferred at all under any circum- 
stances without, one, approval of the 
FCC and, two, that approval can only 
be granted by the FCC if they make a 
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determination ahead of time that there 
is effective competition? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. OK. And so that 
this cannot be done by sleight of hand 
or A.T. & T. trying to favor the fully 
separated affiliate. That has to be done 
only with the approval of the FCC and 
S. 898 with the proposed Thurmond 
amendment: has a provision in it that 
even after competition is found to exist, 
even after the FCC says, “You can trans- 
fer it,” there is still a 6-month grace 
period of regulation, even after the FCC 
has found there is no reason to continue 
regulating that service or facility. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The distinguished 
Senator asked about all the deliberative 
steps even after. That has already 
passed while the Senator and I debate 
it. A.T. & T, told us that is going to 
happen. The FCC just about told us that 
is going to happen. 

The FCC, mind you me, has been mov- 
ing for deregulation. They told us the 
amount and size of the company of $17 
billion.: That is how we know it. That 
is not as deliberative and cautionary as 
the distinguished Senator’s question 
would assume. On the contrary, that is 
going to occur. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I want to make sure 
I understand what the Senator’s amend- 
ment is. What is he saying is going to 
occur? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Those facilities are 
going to be transferred into this new 
company, $17 billion worth. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Which facilities? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They are going to put 
in not only the particular user premises 
equipment but, of course, in the financing 
and bringing about the other transmis- 
sion they can duplicate them, so with 
their financial wherewithal and every- 
thing else they will start duplicating all 
these other facilities in the subsidiary, 
the transmission, switching equipment, 
all the other, any kind of modern thing. 
Some things the Senator and I do not 
know about Bell Labs might have up 
there this afternoon. What is going in 
the regular telephone system will never 
be found in the regular telephone sys- 
tem in all probability. That is why I was 
emphasizing we are going to put Richard 
Helms in charge of the board of Bell 
Labs so whatever they find they will 
keep it a secret until I get up there and 
determine how to financially get it into 
that subsidiary. It is not going to be dif- 
ficult. That is where it should go. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. A tariffed telecom- 
munications service cannot be trans- 
ferred to a subsidiary without the FCC 
approving it. Is the Senator saying the 
FCC is going to willy-nilly approve of 
it and make the finding of effective com- 
petition more or less be a nullity? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We have been into a 
debate about the FCC. We know about 
its incompetence and inadequacy. We 
know now about the intent. They are 
trying to do away with the fairness rule. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. All right. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not get all that 
comfort out of the FCC that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon seems to get out of the 
FCC, Rather than refer it to an admin- 
istrative body, which is politically de- 
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funct, which is administratively de- 
funct, that is why I was trying to draw 
the line so we all know right here and 
would not have all the hearings, the 
litigious nature of all the proceedings 
and the political decision made over 
there that they do not even need. The 
FCC does not even need a fairness doc- 
trine any more. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am trying to get 
what the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina is. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. All right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Let us go to the 
yellow pages part, the fifth part. Under 
S. 898, the yellow pages cannot even 
be offered by the FSA. These have to 
be offered by a separate information 
affiliate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. And indeed it is a 
competitive service. I mean A.T. & T. 
cannot provide the yellow pages. So if 
indeed this information affiliate is offer- 
ing printed yellow pages and indeed 
they are going to have to have competi- 
tion, then why would the Senator in- 
clude that profit in the rate base of the 
regulated parent? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Because that is what 
is included at that particular time, and 
I am providing a transition period of 5 
years to help in the financing and trau- 
matic impact of at least 20 States where 
that is included, and in the determina- 
tion of the particular Commission rate 
decision for telephone rates in those 
particular States. They include that $2 
billion worth of revenues right this min- 
ute from the yellow pages. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I have the Sena- 
tor’s amendment now. I understand it. 

Let me go to his assumption. He is 
saying that the FCC is going to allow 
these transfers in almost what we would 
call bad faith, that they are going to 
make a finding there of competition 
when there is none and the affiliate is 
simply going to assume competition. The 
Senator is saying that because the FCC 
is incompetent or unjust, or something. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. The Senator may 
state it that way. That suits me. No one 
particularly is paying any attention to 
it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. In that case, they 
can do it under the present law. They 
can deregulate A.T. & T. under the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Look. Under the pres- 
ent law, they have been moving in that 
direction at my insistence. We have been 
trying to deregulate in an orderly fash- 
ion and let a market develop. We come 
to S. 898. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Now we are getting 
down to—— 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete the 
thought. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Now we are getting 
down to the premises of this bill, that 
things have changed since 1934, that in- 
deed there is competition that did not 
exist 20 years ago, 30 years ago, and did 
not exist 5 years ago. We have carefully 
tried to craft a bill that sets up a fully 
separated affiliate that could compete 
with other businesses in a free market 
economy. 
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Interestingly, the Senator from South 
Carolina mentioned some of the oppo- 
nents of this bill. I think he said there 
were four. There was General Motors. 
There are a number of other large com- 
panies. There is Honeywell, with reve- 
nues of $1.5 billion; Burroughs, with 
revenues of almost $3 billion, and this is 
annually. There is Control Data, with 
revenues of $3.2 billion. There is Rock- 
well International, with $6 billion; J. C. 
Penney, with $11 billion; ITT, with $18 
billion; Sears Roebuck, with $25 billion. 


Indeed, they are opposed to this bill. 
They are opposed to this bill because 
they are receiving a special benefit now 
that anyone else who uses long distance, 
or most other people who use long dis- 
tance, do not get. They get this special 
benefit because they are obtaining pri- 
vate carrier service. They are not making 
long distance telephone calls any longer 
through the A.T. & T. MTS network. 
A.T. & T. is required by the Federal 
Communications Commission to allow 
their lines to be used by any so-called 
private carrier. 

What the private carriers and large 
corporate users are doing is skimming 
the cream. Let me read you two ads from 
MCI. MCI is a long-distance phone com- 
pany. Picture this television screen ver- 
tically split, a woman on each side of 
the screen, the same woman holding a 
phone and she is talking, and at the 
bottom of the screen is a meter not un- 
like a meter at the gasoline pump, and 
as she is talking, the meter is whirling 
about, indicating what the cost of the 
call is. On one side it says A.T. & T., 
and on the other side it says MCI. Here 
is the audio on the ad: 


You will see that the same long distance 
call to the same time and the same place 
doesn’t cost the same. The fact is that it 
cam be half as much on MCI, the nation’s 
long distance phone company. If your long 
distance bills are more than $25 a month, 
make one more call to MCI and start cutting 
your bills down to size. 

You haven't been talking too much, you've 
just been paying too much. 


Here is a second ad by MCT: 

Last year we saved the big automakers al- 
most $2 million in long distance bills. We 
saved the banks $750,000, an oil company 
a million dollars, a computer company 
$600,000. All total 40,000 companies used us 
to cut long distance up to 50 percent. We 
are MCI, the nation's largest long distance 
phone company and starting now you can 
begin saving on long distance on your own 
home phone. 

This year MCI will save Nancy Bryant, 
who calls her son a lot, $400. We will save 
Mr. and Mrs. Sadler, whose son is in col- 
lege, $500. We will save Mrs. Paine $300. 
If your long distance bills are totalling $25 
a month or more call MCI and find out how 
to start cutting them down to size. 


Why does MCI get away with being 
able to charge less than A.T. & T.? There 
is a simple reason. During the years of 
regulation of A.T. & T. we have required 
them to subsidize rural and residential 
rates with long-distance rates. So that 
every one of us when we placed a long- 
distance phone call, every business, that 
had a $5,000 or $10,000 or $50,000 bill 
a month, was subsidizing rural and resi- 
dential phone rates. 
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Then along come MCI and Southern 
Pacific Communications, and the other 
private carrier long distance companies, 
and A.T. & T. is compelled to let them 
use their lines. But those companies pay 
no subsidy on residential and rural 
rates. Consequently, they are able to de- 
liver their long-distance calls cheaper. 

Do you know what is going to happen? 
If the present system continues A.T. & T. 
is going to go to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission—if the law is not 
changed—and they are going to say, “We 
are losing our profit on long distance. We 
are losing it to MCI, we are losing it to 
Southern Pacific Communications, we 
are losing it to SBS,” a small partnership 
composed of Aetna Insurance, IBM, and 
Comsat, just a little company, also in 
the long-distance business. 

If this bill does not pass A.T. & T. is 
going to go to the FCC and say, “We are 
losing our profit on long distance to 
these companies, and in order to be com- 
petitive we have to cut our long-dis- 
tance rates, and in order to cut our rates 
we are going to have to raise residential 
and rural telephone rates in order to 
earn the profit we are allowed to receive 
under the law.” 

This bill requires that the MCI’s of the 
world and the Southern Pacific Commu- 
nications henceforth will bear a por- 
tion of that subsidy to rural and resi- 
dential rates, and I make no apology 
for that, and they should. There is noth- 
ing, no reason why, everyone in this 
country, no matter how poor, no matter 
how distant, no matter how rural, can- 
not have a phone at a reasonable price. 
This bill guarantees that all rural rates 
and residential rates cannot vary more 
than 110 percent of the national average. 

It is very understandable why Gen- 
erel Motors, Ford, and Sears Roebuck, 
and Penney’s opposed to this bill. They 
are being subsidized, or I should put it 
the other way, they are not being re- 
quired to carry the burden that all the 
rest of us are in making sure that resi- 
dential and rural America has reason- 
able phone rates. 


They do not give a fig about regula- 
tion or deregulation. What they do not 
want to do is carry the burden that the 
rest of us carry. There is no other rea- 
son why they are opposed to this bill. 
They have no love or hate for A.T. & T. 
or no love or hate for MCI or Southern 
Pacific Communications. 


What these big users like are the lower 
rates they get that the rest of us cannot 
get because our long-distance phone bill 
has not gotten to $25 a month. But if you 
can call MCI and save money, pretty 
soon Aunt Minnie in East Moline or 
Uncle John in Dufur, Oreg., are going to 
pay exorbitant rates for long-distance 
calls and for local phone calls. 


What we have tried to do in this bill 
is to set up an affiliate, and after a find- 
ing by the Federal Communications 
Commission that they are subject to ef- 
fective competition, we will allow the 
competitive services and facilities; and 
after the Federal Communications Com- 
mission determines they are competitive. 
only then will that affiliate compete in an 
unregulated market. It will compete with 
Code-A-Phone, to put a phone in your 
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house; it will compete with General 
Telephone & Electronics which manu- 
factures equipment for the kind of tele- 
phone you buy for your house because we 
will have determined that there is ade- 
quate competition in terms of the tele- 
phone itself and the switchboard itself, 
and that the market will regulate the 
price, and indeed it does. 

We do not have to look at technical 
magazines. You can look at the Wash- 
ington Post, the New York Times, the 
Wall Street Journal, and you can look at 
any advertisement that goes to the aver- 
age citizen in this country and see ads 
for competing phone service. How often 
do you see, “Why don’t you pay for what 
you get? Why pay for the service you 
don’t need?” Of course, A.T. & T.’s 
answer is, “When you buy a phone from 
the General Telephone Co., do they fix 
your phone?” Maybe not. That is com- 
petition. Obviously it is cheaper to install 
a phone and you do not pay for repair 
service than if you do. But the competi- 
tion is there. 

Are there errors in this bill? There 
may be. I have seldom seen a bill that is 
perfect. But we are trying to move those 
areas that are competitive into the 
marketplace. 

This fully separated affiliate is re- 
quired in any of its dealings with a 
parent, bearing in mind they can have 
one common director, no common offi- 
cers, this affiliate is required to deal on 
an arm's-length basis with the parent, 
to deal by contract—and everv contract 
is public and reviewable by the Federal 
Communications Commission, if they 
choose to review it, but, most important, 
every single competitor of this affiliate 
has access to those contracts, and there 
is no way that A.T. & T. will be able to 
give a preference to this affiliate. 

There is no way they can give a pref- 
erence to this affiliate, first, under the 
law; second, if they try to evade the law, 
which I do not think they would do in- 
tentionally, but there is no way under 
the law they can give a preference, and 
if they try to evade it you have got 
dozens, yea, hundreds of competitors out 
there looking at that affiliate, looking at 
their relation to A.T. & T. and looking at 
those contracts. That is a more effective 
regulator than the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

I would sooner trust my competitors to 
watch what I am doing than the Federal 
Government or to put it the other way 
around, perhaps, if I thought I could get 
away with something I think I would 
have an easier chance if I were the size 
of A.T. & T. of sneaking it by the Federal 
Communications Commission than I 
would of sneaking it by my competitors; 
they have a profit motive to want to 
watch what T am doing. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SPECTER. This is an appropriate 
time, speaking about the provisions of 
the bill, to consider one aspect which 
concerns me. Section 404 of the bill pro- 
vides that-— 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
affert the apnlicability of the antitrust laws 
of the United States or any defenses or rem- 
edies (including structural remedies) avail- 
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able thereunder or as expressing in any 
manner any sense of the Congress with re- 
gard to any pending or future litigation or 
defenses and remedies relating to such liti- 
gation to which any person affected by this 
Act may be a party. 


The question I had is just to be sure 
that the pending litigation of the United 
States against A.T. & T. in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
before Judge Greene will not be affected 
in any manner by this bill should it be- 
come law. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is not affected by 
this bill. We directed that the language 
be drawn specifically so that it would not 
affect that suit, and I will say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who had a 
distinguished career as a district attor- 
ney before coming here, that if by chance 
this language does not do it I am per- 
fectly open to amendment to this lan- 
guage to guarantee it does not affect the 
antitrust suit. 

Mr. SPECTER. As I understand it, As- 
sistant Attorney General Baxter, in hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Committee, said 
on August 6 that there was no intention 
to abandon or to delay that pending suit. 
I, for one, consider that to be a very im- 
portant aspect; that deregulation, which 
is a laudable goal, has, as a counterpart, 
effective competition and enforcement 
of the antitrust laws to see to it that 
there is such effective competition. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Absolutely. I say 
again that this bill does not affect it and 
is not intended to and if, by chance, in 
the Senator’s mind or anyone else’s mind 
this language does not achieve that, I am 
receptive to changing the language to 
guarantee that. 

Mr. SPECTER. I appreciate that state- 
ment from the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. I will take that as an invi- 
tation to take a closer look and perhaps 
suggest something specific by way of 
amendment should I deem that neces- 


sary. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the Senator 
withhold on that request? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, just to 
get one thing straight about the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon that MCI does not pay the 
local subsidy. We can argue forever that 
point as to whether or not there is a lo- 
cal subsidy. I have never seen it proven 
satisfactorily. In addition, there is an 
agreement between MCI and A.T. & T. 
as to the local subsidy MCI is to pay. 
It works on a sliding scale. They pay 35 
percent, 45 percent, or 55 percent of cer- 
tain amounts. And it is an agreed to con- 
tractual situation. 


I could argue, as well, as Alfred Kahn, 
the professor at Cornell, who in a New 
York Public Service Commission study 
indicated the residential ratepayer subsi- 
dizes the long-distance users. In gen- 
eral, we have had a difficult time prov- 
ing the existence of a subsidy. That is 
why we asked A.T. & T. and they will not 
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come out with a particular answer on 
that score. 

I am sorry the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has made his record but momen- 
tarily left the floor, because I would like 
to address his point, that this particular 
bill and the treatment of it by the Na- 
tional Congress will not have any effect 
on the antitrust case. But every time I 
see a report in the news, it is to the con- 
trary; that if we act, there will not be 
any need for it. 

I hope this clarifies the statement of 
the manager of the bill, that is, that the 
intent of this provision is fixed so that 
there will not be any question about it in 
law later on. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I might say that 
this bill is not to be used as the pretext 
for in any way influencing or affecting 
that antitrust suit. I cannot guarantee 
what this or some future administration 
may door whether or not they will choose 
to drop it or choose to prosecute it. But 
they can do that whether or not this bill 
passes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. But I just do 
not want this bill to be blamed for it, and 
I am sure the Senator agrees. But we are 
having a difficult time. The administra- 
tion has said they are not going to dis- 
miss the suit when they come before us 
on August 6 in the Judiciary Committee, 
but then in reports coming out of the 
Department of Justice and the White 
House, we hear that this is the way the 
cases should be settled. So that is the 
frustration we have. 

Let me now turn to the point that the 
Senator from Oregon made that if you do 
not pass this bill, A.T. & T. will go before 
the FCC and get a raise in rates. 

I want my distinguished colleague to 
be on notice, as we all are as ratepayers, 
that they went before; that is, A.T. & T. 
does not wait on bills to pass the Na- 
tional Congress. I can tell you that they 
are not bashful. They went in the spring 
of this year already and have got a rate 
increase and a guaranteed return of over 
a 2-percent increase in the percentage of 
return that they are guaranteed, up from 
10.5 to 12.75 percent in earnings. So they 
have not waited. They are not bashful. 
They are not waiting on any bills. So 
there is a bogeyman here that if you do 
not pass the bill you are going to get a 
rate increase. 

What is going to happen, unless you 
put safeguards in this bill, is you are 
guaranteed to have even bigger increases 
than heretofore. That is the difficulty 
that we have. 

Now, you can talk about the ads that 
MCI employs, but MCI has just turned 
their first profit, and they recently had 
a cumulative loss of $55 million. Southern 
Pacific, another example that is used 
by the managers of the bill, has yet to 
make a profit. 

Also, the Senator uses the company 
SBS. They spent about $500 million and 
just began operations this year. 

Xerox is also used for the authority 
about the amount of competition. They 
decided a short time ago to forgo entry 
into the transmission market. Exxon is 
also pointed out as providing competi- 
tion, but it does not offer transmission 
capacity to any others than themselves. 

On the contrary, Mr. President, talk- 
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ing about competition, the International 
Communications Association, a user or- 
ganization representing 500 of the largest 
corporate, governmental, and education- 
al institutions, stated in a paper given to 
the committee—and this is from the 
committee record—of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator is the chairman: 

It is most important to realize that at this 
time the markets for virtually all telecom- 
munications services .. . are not subject to 
widespread, effective competition. Tradi- 
tional common carriers continue to possess 
a most dominant overall market share for 
. . . intercity services . . . While competitive 
suppliers have made some penetration into 
& number of local or regional markets, they 
lack, for many reasons, the capacity to en- 
gage in widespread, effective competition 
with the dominant carriers. 


Now, that is 500 users. That is not Sen- 
ator Packwoop or Senator HOLLINGS or 
anyone else on this particular bill. 

If you had competition, these com- 
panies would not be scurrying around 
madly. They would be moving forward. 
If you had fair competition already in 
the market, they would not have any 
trouble with their leadtime. 

It is the uncompetitive practices that 
worry me, because the competitive mar- 
ket has not developed. 


Let us look at some of the additional 
quotes from particular companies. Ash- 
land Oil Co.: 

We find that there is not enough com- 
petition in the long distance transmission 
market to give our firm adequate alterna- 
tives to satisfy its telecommunications sery- 
ice needs .. . We are doubtful that adequate 
competition will emerge within the next 
five years ... 


The Ralston Purina Co. says: 


We feel there definitely is not sufficient 
competition in the long distance transmis- 
sion market... 


The Bank of America says: 

You asked whether we as a user have ade- 
quate alternatives to satisfy our telecommu- 
nications services needs. The answer is no. 
The presence of competitors does not mean 
effective competition exists. 


Let me repeat that. 


The presence of competitors does not 
mean effective competition exists. 


Next, the Ford Motor Co. says: 

We agree that effective competition does 
not exist in today’s telecommunications in- 
dustry. 

Lockheed Corp.: 

We do not find sufficient competition in 
the long-distance transmission market at 
this time to prevent cost abuses. Present 
competitive carriers providing long-haul 
service are weak and cannot compete effec- 
tively because of the local distribution mo- 
nopoly. 


I could continue going down and 
down. We had over three dozen letters 
coming back quoting time and again 
from their communications sections in 
the various large corporations and large 
users of America that competition does 
not exist. 

On MCI, this is not a bill between the 
little flea of a gnat MCI and the large, 
monstrous elephant A.T. & T. A.T. & T. 
serves me, not MCI. I would not know 
where to find MCI. I understand it is not 
on parts of the west coast. 
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I remember a distinguished witness 
who made an impression on me, Mr. 
McGowan of MCI, who testified not once 
but several times before our committee 
in the hearings. 

But this is not an MCI argument. This 
is an A.T. & T. argument, I want the lo- 
cal A.T. & T. company that is going to 
serve me and serve my small business 
people, serve my residents, and serve my 
voters in South Carolina to continue to 
offer good service at reasonable rates. I 
do not want to let A.T. & T. venture off 
and be weaning away the facilities over 
into a subsidiary, move undervalued 
equipment and move the yellow pages’ 
revenues. 

When I go back home, MCT is not go- 
ing to ask me a question when this bill 
either passes or falls. But I am going to 
have people asking me for the ensuing 
years, “Where were you, HoLLINGS, when 
that monstrosity passed, and now like the 
airlines we have no services, increased 
rates, and everything else of that kind?” 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What is the big- 
gest metropolitan area of South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They argue about it, 
but Columbia, Greenville, and Charles- 
ton are equally competitive. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Roughly, what 
size? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I would say 250,000. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. The biggest metro- 
politan area in Oregon is Portland. We 
do not have MCI. We have it in when 
you can call in on MCI but they have not 
put in their own transmission facilities. 
They are using the A.T. & T. intercon- 
nect. They are not using the A.T. & T. 
lines in some cases. They are not even 
yet into Portland. They will be in, I am 
told, later this fall so you can call out on 
MCI. 

I hate to tell the Senator this, but they 
are not interested in areas of 200,000. 
They want to leave those, let alone areas 
of 20,000, to A.T. & T. or other telephone 
companies. 

They want to let A.T. & T. have the 
money losing part of it and they will 
take the money winning part of it. I can 
understand that. I can understand why 
everything the Senator read says there 
is not effective competition because they 
are usually located in areas where they 
can get MCI and take advantage of the 
ads with rates at half of what they 
would pay to A.T. & T. 

Let me ask this further question: The 
Senator talked about there is no com- 
petition. If there is no competition, are 
we agreed that those rates will continue 
to be regulated? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The rates of services 
offered by the separate affiliate are not 
going to be regulated. There is no long- 
distance competition, and by allowing 
the affiliate to offer services and own 
facilities, we will extinguish what little 
could evolve. The Senator does not seem 
to understand the operation of this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I understand the 
operation of this bill. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Let me complete the 
answer because I will come back to MCI 
wanting to serve little towns. They are 
not lunatics. They are investors. They 
do not have a monopoly. There is no 
volunteerism. I find it in President 
Reagan’s talk, but I do not see much 
about it in the business community. 
They cannot get volunteerism out of 
Wall Street right now because the mar- 
ket has gone down. They will not even 
invest, much less volunteer. 

No one is trying to maintain that 
MCI or any of these people, SBS or 
Exxon, should be in the shoes of a mo- 
nopoly. The idea here now is not to au- 
tomatically deregulate monopolies; the 
idea here is to develop a competitive 
market. The idea is that by using a prop- 
erly separated subsidiary, competition 
would come about. 

When we get to the matter of owner- 
ship of stock, I know the distinguished 
Senator wanted to emphasize that we 
will have access to all the contracts re- 
viewable by the FCC. Why would they 
object? Why would they object to any 
ownership of the stock when they are 
already listed with the SEC? 

That is when we are going to find 
whether they want to stand for competi- 
tion because that is going to be the real 
test. I can tell with those records. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon acts as if there is something 
sinister or crooked or unwise about the 
FCC. It is the very nature of it. Senator 
Scumirr quoted the FCC in a letter of 
July of this year: 

The decision to install a new switch in- 
volves a great deal of management and tech- 
nological expertise which I frankly do not 
think the Commission has or should have. 


We have few instances in which the 
FCC has used its authority well. 

So when you list the authority in this 
bill, it is not that we assume that the 
FCC is sinister or dishonest. It is just 
they never have used their authority 
well. 

You see, a lot of these things are hap- 
pening that we do not know about. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. When you blink, 
that is how fast things go. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Be that as it may, to list it is not to 
provide it. I know the Senator from 
Oregon is frustrated as Iam when we put 
these things into law, and they do not 
happen. But we can look at the track 
record of the FCC. That is why we come 
here and say the FCC is totally inade- 
quate to do it. 

But with respect to long-distance com- 
petition, the modus operandi here at the 
present time is not competition. The 
competitors are all struggling to get in. 
They have suffered losses. They have won 
decisions, jury verdicts, but have yet to 
get a nickle of it. They have gone bank- 
rupt. That is the real record of the real 
world of the so-called “competition” that 
they have in the telecommunications 
field. 

I am pro-A.T. & T. I want them in 
there to compete properly, but I do not 
want them to overextend and have the 
temptations of overextension so that 
once they get that gung ho into the 
subsidiary, the services back on the farm, 
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the little towns, the metropolitan areas 
that are relatively small are going to 
suffer. My crowd is not going to be asking 
me about the superduper strvicts of MCI 
and Exxon. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Your customers are 
going to be asking why their rates are 
going up and they will be going up be- 
cause MCI is taking the cream of the 
crop on long-distance phone calls. 

The Senator says the FCC is so in- 
competent, so overburdened, so impossi- 
ble, that they cannot regulate effectively 
and, therefore, everything shall be regu- 
lated forever—I sense that is what the 
Senator is saying—because there is no 
way we can rely on the FCC to make a 
finding as to whether or not there is 
competition. Either they are going to 
be unethical and immoral and say there 
is competition when there is now, or in- 
competent in saying there is competition 
when there is not. 

Either they are going to say that and 
should have part of the parent, A.T. & T., 
out with the affiliate, when it should not 
be shoved out, or, according to the Sena- 
tor’s position, if indeed there is no com- 
petition A.T. & T. is going to continue to 
regulate it, incompetent, apparently, ac- 
cording to the Senator, of regulation. 
You cannot have it both ways. 

You quoted the testimony of Professor 
Kahn. Let me quote the rest. 

The essential job is to get on with the job, 
to make the decision to deregulate where we 
feel confident that that is the thing to do. 
Where we do not fee) confident, to set up 
mechanisms for making those decisions to 
give that agency a firm mandate to rely on 
competition, to the greatest extent feasible, 
and to put a very heavy burden of proof on 
the people who ask for exemptions, and I 
think your bill does that. 

Second, the issue is clearly settled so far 
as terminal equipment is concerned, and I 
think it is time to move on from that. We 
all agree, I think generally or almost every- 
body, that competition is the best way of 
encouraging the explicitation of the technol- 
ogy in that field, provided we have methods 
of assuring technical compatibility. 


What he is talking about there is the 
switchboards, the telephones. We are 
competitive there and the one thing 
we must do is make sure that there is 
technical compatibility; that if, indeed, 
you decide to buy a telephone from 
somebody other than A.T. & T. or its 
affiliates, it will plug into the A.T. & T. 
long line system. Indeed, this bill guar- 
antees that technical compatibility. 

Then the professor goes on to say: 

So far as other segments of communica- 
tions are concerned, there remains one very 
serious obstacle to effective competition that 
I want to emphasize, and this is really my 
second point. That is the internal subsidiza- 
tions with which this industry is absolutely 
shot through. That is the system of main- 
taining charging some customers rates. that 
are far above cost, and the use of those 
monopoly revenues from some services to 
provide others at rates below cost. 


In interexchange service, as you know, the 
Bell System has consistently followed the 
practice of uniform, systemwide average 
pricing on the basis of average cost, even 
though the density of its traffic varies and 
its unit costs differ widely among different 
routes, 

And the other major one, of course, is 
that local service is subsidized to the tune 
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of many billions of dollars annually by toll 
service * * * 


That is, long distance— 

as well as residential by business. This 
kind of internal subsidization is basically 
incompatible with competition. Competitors 
will naturally want to enter the markets 
where the rates are held way above costs, 
drawing up the ability of the regulated com- 
panies to serve the unprofitable markets. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what 
MCI is doing. They are entering the prof- 
itable markets where A.T. & T. has kept 
the rates, with our acquiescence, higher 
than cost to subsidize the phones for the 
millions of people in this country at a 
rate that they can afford to pay for them. 
That is basically what this bill is all 
about, whether or not we are willing to 
make Ford Motor Co. and General Mo- 
tors and L.T. & T. and Sears, Roebuck 
pay their fair cost of the subsidy, along 
with everybody else that pays long-dis- 
tance rates. 

I see nothing wrong with that, so long 
as we are going to continue the subsidy, 
and I support continuing that subsidy. 
Do you think if I were the Bank of Cali- 
fornia or the Chase Manhattan Bank 
and I knew that if this bill passed, my 
long-distance rates were going to go up 
so that I bore the same fair share as any- 
one else, I would say there is effective 
competition? Of course not. You have a 
controller of that company saying, “For 
heaven's sake, if this Packwood bill 


passes, our telephone rates are going 


They do not bother to tell you that if 
those telephone rates do not go up, then 
the rates in the little towns of this coun- 
try and other residential rates are going 
up more than they would otherwise go 
up. 

I understand Chase Manhattan Bank 
and Bank of California and MCI, I un- 
derstand exactly what they are doing. I 
hate to see them take in the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
guess that was the question: Am I taken 
in? I am taken in, but I am taken in not 
by the MCI. That would be a clever twist, 
to think this bill devolved, and it could 
in some minds, whether you are MCI or 
you are A.T. & T. The fact of the matter 
is MCI is not even in the league, not in 
the State. They could not care less. They 
go into long distance as all the rest have 
gone into it. 

We have one common carrier and they 
do not necessarily run out and start put- 
ting in telephone lines in these rural 
areas. If you want to find out the one 
carrier charged with the particular role 
and responsibility of giving telephone 
service to the little ones and who sub- 
sidizes it, I pointed already to the agree- 
ment made and the entry agreement be- 
tween MCI and A.T. & T. So that is not in 
there. If there is any subsidizing, they 
have agreed to how much of the percent- 
age of the subsidy to pay. They keep sub- 
sidizing, subsidizing, and subsidizing. 

He is going in and saying, look, here we 
have MCI and they can get all the big 
business and poor little A.T. & T. cannot 
get it, and all my bill does is let A.T., & T. 
compete on the same basis as MCI so they 
can get all the big business. 
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Mr. President, that is outrageous non- 
sense. Let us go to A.T. & T. How do you 
think MCI developed in my backyard? 
Because A.T. & T. was out there who 
wanted to carry all those long lines into 
the farmhouses. Since, generally, you 
have asked what kind of metropolitan 
areas we have, it is still a rural State. It 
is 6 out of 10 acres in woodlands. We are 
in the forests down there. 

The fact of the matter remains, Mr. 
President, this is not a question of 
whether it is pro bono publico and wants 
to be subsidized. I shall readily put on the 
record that MCI wants subsidy, A.T. & T. 
wants subsidy, and everything else. I just 
do not happen to pay MCI and do not 
have to pay MCI. I do A.T. & T., and I do 
not have any choice in my telephone in 
South Carolina, and I will have to pay 
and if I am going to pay, it is going to be 
a subsidy to that subsidiary. That is what 
my amendment is trying to prevent. That 
is what we are all interested in, that we 
do not subsidize, namely, that business 
with MCI and A.T. & T. competing. 

With respect to dominant carrier and 
FCC, the distinguished Senator runs the 
text down in another direction. There are 
certain things that FCC has done. It has 
gotten ladies on the Commission, for one 
thing, distinguished ladies, if you please. 
Otherwise, in November of last year, they 
did find whether or not there was a com- 
petitive marketing in their competitive 
carrier rulemaking, 

At that particular time, if you please, 
A.T. & T. contended that the FCC did not 
even have that kind of authority. They 
challenged the Commission as legally 
deficient to make a dominant-non- 
dominant carrier approach to fulfill the 
regulatory responsibilities. It said that 
Congress did not give the explicit statu- 
tory authority to classify carriers. On 
the contrary, it is well established that 
the Commission has broad discretion in 
choosing how to regulate and they did 
regulate on a dominant-nondominant 
fashion. They took a long list of com- 
panies They took a long distance car- 
rier—Tele-Prompter, Multimedia—they 
went right on down. 

They said, having found A.T. & T. and 
the independent telephone companies 
come within the definition of dominant 
carriers, all other carriers classified as 
nondominant could then come into what 
they called the streamlined tariff rate. 
This has been at the insistence of the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from South Carolina. We have been 
commanding them, shoving them, saying 
we hoped we could get a bill through 
Congress, but, in the meantime, let us 
go to deregulation. 

My objection, Mr. President, is that 
the Senator from Oregon has a bill here 
in S. 898, which is outright reregulation 
of the FCC. Everything is, the FCC de- 
termine this, the FCC determine that. 
He does not want the clear-cut line of 
whether or not they can own facilities 
and get in here. He does not want the 
clear-cut line of whether the viewing 
public can look at the market value. 

Do not tell me about getting copies of 
contracts. I have not seen a copy of any 
contract they have ever had and I have 
been fooling with the problem for at 
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least 10 years. Why would I run around 
trying to get copies of contracts? I have 
work to do. And the using public has 
work to do. They do not run around and 
say because they want them, they are 
going to get them. But I tell you, put 
your confidence in a man with a dollar 
in his pocket. If he is going to buy stock, 
he will watch it like a hawk. 

He will get their report. He will study, 
find out when it is going to give a divi- 
dend, where it is expanding, who has 
been elected the president of it, and 
whether or not they are operating in a 
businesslike fashion. 

That is going to be my next amend- 
ment—not necessarily to complete the 
debate, because I wish other colleagues 
would join, and I will be glad to answer 
questions they may have on the matter 
of the ratemaking protection amend- 
ment. 

I will be glad now to proceed to the 
other amendment, relative to the partial 
outside ownership, if that is the pleasure 
of the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. That is the minor- 
ity ownership amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I will be happy to 
proceed with that amendment. I have 
sufficiently discussed the pending 
amendment. 

I am prepared, with perhaps 15 min- 
utes to a side, to vote on the pending 
amendment tomorrow, and take up the 
next amendment with a time limit. Why 
do we not move now to the minority 
ownership amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina on 
ratepayer protection be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Aspnor). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 465 

(Subsequently numbered amendment 
No. 579.) 

(Purpose: To require partial outside owner- 
ship of the fully separated affiliate) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the partial outside ownership 
amendment. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 465. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 147, insert the following between 
lines 22 and 23: 

“PARTIAL OUTSIDE OWNERSHIP 

“Sec. 227A. (a) (1) (A) Each fully separated 
affiliate of a dominant-regulated carrier shall 
be organized as a corporation and shall reg- 
ister its securities in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934. 

“(B) The registration requirement estab- 
lished in subparagraph (A) shall apply to a 
fully separated affiliate regardless of the 
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number of persons owning shares of stock 
in such fully separated affiliate. 

“(2) A fully separated affiliate shall not 
have any authority to limit or restrict the 
transferability of securities issued by such 
fully separated affiliate. 

“(3)(A) No less than 10 percent of the 
shares of each class of stock originally au- 
thorized for issuance by a fully separated 
affiliate shall be reserved and offered for pur- 
chase by persons other than the dominant- 
regulated carrier or its affillates or any of its 
fully separated affiliates at the same sub- 
scription price as that paid by the dominant- 
regulated carrier or its affiliates. 

“(B) All stock issued after the initial issu- 
ance shall be on a basis proportionate with 
the initial stock issuance. 

“(C) In any case in which the dominant- 
regulated carrier or any of its affiliates owns 
shares of stock in the fully separated affiliate, 
shares of stock held by nonaffillated persons 
shall carry the same rights and benefits as 
shares of stock owned by the dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier and its affiliates. 

“(4) (A) Each fully separated affiliate shall 
submit a plan to the Commission relating to 
its initial and any subsequent capitalization. 
Each such plan shall be reviewed by the 
Commission within 90 days after submission 
for purposes of determining whether such 
plan meets the requirements of this section. 

“(B) Failure of the Commission to issue an 
order under this paragraph before the end 
of the applicable time period shall constitute 
approval of the plan or amended plan in- 
volved, 

“(5)(A) The fully separated affillate may 
incur an indebtedness to the dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier and its affiliates for purposes of 
the initial capitalization of the fully sepa- 
rated afillate. The Commission shall oversee 
this indebtedness to ensure it does not harm 
the ratepayer of the dominant-regulated car- 
rier and its affiliates. Any such indebtedness 
shall be paid back by the fully separated 
afiliate within 7 years after the indebtedness 
is incurred. 

“(B) In any case in which a dominant- 
regulated carrier or its affiliates engage in 
any offering of bonds, debentures, or other 
certificates of indebtedness, such dominant- 
regulated carrier shall not have any author- 
ity to make available the proceeds from such 
offering for use by, or for the direct or indi- 
rect benefit of, any fully separated affiliate 
of such dominant-regulated carrier. 

“(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(A), neither the dominant-regulated carrier 
nor its affiliates shall make any loan or 
otherwise lend money to any fully separated 
affiliate of such dominant-regulated carrier. 
Neither the dominant-regulated carrier nor 
its affiliates shall buy or guarantee any bonds, 
debentures, or other certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by any fully separated affiliate of 
such dominant-regulated carrier. 

“(6) The time limits established by this 
subsection may be extended by the Commis- 
sion for a period not to exceed 2 years upon 
a finding that such an extension would be in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act.”. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
yielded a great deal, and I should not 
have yielded at all, on facilities, in trying 
to extend 2 years to 4 years. Some col- 
leagues have said, “Why do that?” Be- 
cause I could not get sufficient support 
for facilities. 

I find that the best way—and this has 
happened in the airline industry about 
outside ownership—is if we can get some 
outside ownership, such as Southern Bell, 
which is totally owned by A.T. & TH 
they own all the stock; if I can get this 
particular new subsidiary and have some 
outside ownership, not to exceed 10 per- 
cent, a de minimis. 
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It is not, as minds work in this liti- 
gious society of ours, that, ipso facto, 
that is a minority stockholder suit, be- 
cause you have minority stockholder 
suits against A.T. & T. right now. I 
guess they have enough lawyers to fill up 
a floor. I will get a Christmas card from 
that group saying, “You kept us in busi- 
ness, and we can fill out the forms and 
move over to FCC. I hope we can get a 
nice new building, with nice new rugs 
and lighting, a high rise in Virginia, and 
good food and everything else.” 

It is like the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence, where they are going to end up 
with gout. Representatives from all these 
countries all come and eat. No one wants 
to come to a conclusion, because that is 
an excuse to go to Geneva and eat all 
that food. 

If you can draw a clear line, when you 
draw the fuzz lines, when you diffuse and 
confuse that area and say, “Let. FCC de- 
cide,” and then get the Senators from 
Oregon and South Carolina—the com- 
petence and policy end capability of the 
Commission—we need not have an argu- 
ment at all. That need not even be con- 
sidered. 

If you draw a clear line, then all those 
findings are going to be made, and pub- 
licly made by the SEC. You get a report 
from SEC and find out exactly where 
they got their money, find out how those 
forms are to be filled out, and have them 
publicly opened up with these 10-percent 
stockholders—which, I hasten to em- 
phasize, can be all A.T. & T. stockhold- 
ers, so far as this Senator is concerned. 

I am not trying to get strange people 
to come in. I am trying to get people who 
are interested as stockholders to keep the 
game honest. 

The premise behind establishing a fully 
separated affiliate (FSA) for a firm's un- 
regulated activities is that the potential 
for a firm to use its regulated—monop- 
oly—resources to favor its unregulated 
activities should be minimized. In other 
words, these unregulated activities should 
compete on their own merits. S. 898 rec- 
ognizes that A.T. & T. has the greatest 
ability to cross-subsidize as it singles that 
company out as the only carrier which 
must create such a subsidiary. 

Imagine that: A law drawn for 
A.T. & T. Well, that is what they started 
with 5 years ago, a Bell bill, and we 
had a pretty good bill drawn up, be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and myself, but we are switched 
off now. 

While S. 898 requires the creation of 
a FSA for unregulated activities, the 
nature of the requirements are weak and 
would allow the regulated parent and 
the FSA to engage extensively in inter- 
twined transactions. 


Just read that. It is drawn by lawyers, 
and you can see all the different pro- 
visions in there—all the “howevers”— 
and, you know, you have all kinds of 
temptations for cross subsidies and inter- 
twined transactions. The line is not 
clearly drawn in order to deregulate. 

It is all too apparent that S. 898 has 
chosen the form of the FSA without the 
substance. Full and fair competition 
cannot develop or exist in such an en- 
vironment of preference. 
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Specifically, S. 898 contains no restric- 
tions on the amount of money, either 
in the form of equity or debt, that 
A.T. & T. can transfer to the FSA. 

It can transfer $1 billion, $10 billion, 
$17 billion, as they are about to do. We 
should have that kind of transfer party. 
When they become that big, they become 
as big as a budget reconciliation bill in 
the Government. I would like to be 
present, since I was present at the 
first two budget reconciliations, to be 
present at the A.T. & T. reconciliation, 
when they transfer $17 billion over there. 

Look at them and try to read that 
contract and try to say they are not 
compensatory, and you have a good 5- 
year stay in Washington, if you are 
going to raise that point. 

I begin to understand why they give 
a Senator at least 6 years here, because 
if you are going to raise the point that 
it is not compensatory, then I can tell 
you here and now that they will tie you 
up. They have tied up the large Justice 
Department. The Government has been 
tied up for 7 years, and they have come 
to the point of exhaustion, and they are 
ready to abandon the antitrust suit. So 
there we are about putting it into the 
law that it be compensatory. 

All I want is to let the investors deter- 
mine whether or not it is compensatory, 
and they will make the howl and they 
will make the record necessary, and 
Senators and the FCC will not have to 
make findings. 

As Jefferson said, as between a free 
press and a free government, he would 
choose the former, because the Govern- 
ment, free as it is, cannot find out what 
citizens investing and the media that is 
reporting can find out. Jefferson said, 
“Give me the free press.” 

You can see here now, as the A.T. & T. 
is proceeding in this so-called free goy- 
ernment—I do not know where they are, 
but they are gone; I can tell you that. 

Everybody is going to satisfy the little 
fellow at home, get his telephone service, 
and everything else. 

All I want is for the free press to have 
a fighting chance and not a lawyer's 
arvvyment about compensation. They can 
get investors who own the stock, and 
they will be able to interview, and they 
will holler. each with his lawyer, about 
just 10 stockholders. 

Would that not be delightful? A $17 
billion subsidiary, $1.7 billion owned by 
just stockholders. 


Let them have a general audit and see 
back in Portland and back in Charles- 
ton what they think of their particular 
investment, and they will be able to 
watch it way better than the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from South 
Carolina who soon gets through with 
this, forgets it, and moves to AWACS, 
or some other blooming item. I heard 
what the President told me about 
AWACS. But in any event we will not get 
into that yet. We will have plenty of time 
I guess to debate that one. 

But we will have to move on, but that 
stockholder will not move on. He will be 
getting the local reporter and say, “I 
bought the stock and here is what it did 
and here is what happened.” 


He is both. He is stockholder and he is 
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a telephone user, and you can bet your 
boots he can find out whether he is losing 
or winning on the telephone or losing or 
winning on his stock, and if it is a tie, 
tie even situation, which we all hope so, 
then that will work out fine and we will 
not hear from anyone thereafter. 

But the thrust here is that where debt 
is concerned compensatory would mean 
the cost of the money to the parent with 
$150 billion and $50 billion in annual 
revenues. Do not run over that fast; $150 
billion in assets and $50 billion in annual 
revenues. A.T. & T.’s access to capital is 
significantly better than the norm while 
its cost of money is substantially below 
the market. They have already had one 
issue. No one else could. They had one 
issue this year. No one else could have 
one issue this year. But they had a suc- 
cessful issue already this year of $1 
billion. 

Here is high interest rates that get 
most people. Most people do not eyen 
know whether A.T. & T. knows about 
high interest rates. 

Maybe we should write Charlie Brown 
and tell him out in the land they have 
high interest rates because his company 
is just barreling on forward. They had a 
little glinch last year, so they came in 
and guaranteed themselves 12.75 percent 
cost of living. They got their COLA. They 
got their profit guaranteed now. 

While the cost of money is substan- 
tially below the market, it would be sig- 
nificant and unfair and an advantage 
for the deregulated affiliate to enjoy the 
benefits flowing directly from the assets 
paid for by ratepayers, by being able 
to rely upon the parent for its financial 
resources. 

If I had a share of stock in MCI, 
Exxon, Xerox, ITT, or another competi- 
tor, which is in this particular field, I 
think I would feel that I had been dis- 
advantaged and I would be howling. In 
order to beat those so-called competitors 
they are going to have to take unfair ad- 
vantage of my regulated parent and take 
daddy and let daddy send them to col- 
lege, let daddy finance the transaction 
because for the financial transaction to 
occur there will also be ways for the par- 
ent to cross-subsidize its regulated af- 
filiate. 

Mind you me, we have two willing 
partners. I say daddy might be trying to 
hold up the money and say, “Get a little 
job on the side and help yourself; it cost 
too much to send you to college.” There 
might be a willing student and unwill- 
ing parent. But herein we have a willing 
parent and a wiling subsidiary and, as 
long as we can cross-subsidize and in 
the confusion of S. 898, then any per- 
ception that the subsidiary would com- 
pete on its own merits is totally lost. 

The authors of S. 898 claim that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
will effectively enforce these financial 
transfers. That would be a regulatory 
solution in a deregulatory bill. That 
would be a regulatory solution in a de- 
regulatory bill. I wish someone would 
listen. That does not seem to impress 
many people. 

Even so, they can give no evidence to 
justify reliance upon the FCC. It is com- 
mon knowledge, as repeated several 
times this afternoon backed up by the 
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recent GAO report, that FCC has a poor 
history of overseeing common carriers 
particularly in regard to determining the 
flow of money in a transaction. 

To compound this problem of regu- 
tory supervision, the resources of FCC 
are being cut by the budget reductions. 
Meanwhile, oversight is thus more illu- 
sory than real because we go into the 
appropriations now and we are thinking 
about the problem. Senator Packwoop 
has his bill and it is now the law of 
the land, and I know all these added 
duties now on FCC as they watch these 
things. To do so am I going to be loyal 
for Reaganomics or get further shocks 
from Stockman’s bloated tax cuts that 
brought us in this position? 

Mind you me, we will have a second 
round of tax cuts, not tax increases, Are 
we going to go forward as we say and 
have some more spending cuts to last all 
year long? Those for next year they gave 
to us in September before the President’s 
program could even get into force on 
October 1. 

Am I going to be loyal to Reaganomics 
and cut the FCC? They are not doing 
the job they are supposed to do now. 
Can they take on Senator Packwoop’s 
job of finding this and determining that 
and policing the next thing and reregu- 
latory. Those are all words. That is the 
A.T. & T.-Bell bill for an unregulated 
monopoly. 

As a consequence, I put in an amend- 
ment that would require the subsidiary 
to obtain its financing directly from the 
capital market and 10 percent of its 
stock must be available to shareholders 
or to the open market. 


By requiring the subsidiary to look to 
independent sources it will create a sub- 
sidiary which is some incentive to oper- 
ate on its own merit as an independent 
profit-and-loss center. The usual reason 
a subsidiary is created in an important 
nonregulatory way is to discourage 
cross-subsidization. 

Here is what GE does and large cor- 
porate entities in this country who have 
been successful operating in the various 
companies and their records are kept 
totally separate and everything else like 
that so they can be operated and ac- 
counted for and find out which com- 
panies make the profit and which are 
losers and how they can adjust and 
everything else. 

The subsidiary’s operations are in a 
business way of doing it. That is a busi- 
ness way of doing it and they go into 
the private market, but when you talk 
about competitive private free enterprise 
then they do not want to use the finan- 
cial market. They do not want to use 
Wall Street. They do not want to use the 
banks of America. They want to use the 
big old piggy bank at A.T. & T. that you 
and I created over these many years. 
They want to use Charlie Brown’s piggy 
bank. “Do not give us any of this free 
market competition when it comes to 
financing this subsidiary. I want Charlie 
Brown's piggy bank. That is what I want 
to get my hands on,” they say, and “do 
not put anything in my way. Do not even 
let me have 90 percent of it,” which is 
more than a gracious plenty to make a 
success, “I want 100 percent.” 
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It should be noted that the parent will 
continue to oversee the policy of the 
subsidiary and reap the benefits from its 
operations. In other words, by owning 90 
percent of the subsidiary shares, the 
parent has effective management con- 
trols over that subsidiary. 

This does not in any wise affect, dim- 
inish, or blemish in any sense the con- 
trol by the parent of the subsidiary, and 
that is not intended. 

I know how to go to directors. I know 
how to put in an amendment on divesti- 
ture. I know how to go to officers. I know 
all the corporate mechanizations that 
you can go to by way of amendment. 

I am just trying to get the best audit 
that tan possibly be had, and that is a 
single private investor buying that share 
of stock and watching it over the public 
counter in America. That is the best po- 
licing that we have of all, rather than 
the regulatory bodies. 

Currently, this amendment can in no 
way be construed as divestiture or pro- 
motion of minority suits. The current 
shareholders of the parent would not be 
harmed by this measure since they could 
be given the shares or rights to shares in 
the separate affiliate. The current share- 
holders then can start a new argument 
because that is what they are trying to 
do at every particular turn. 

If they wanted to start that argument, 
Mr. President, let them all have it. I trust 
them. They are good stockholders, they 
are good shareholders, they are smarter 
shareholders and stotkholders than I am. 
They are making money. They are 
getting a good return. Press them, right 
on, let them have all of it. We are not 
trying to diminish their particular stock 
value. 

This measure is not novel. The FCC 
employed outside financing in two recent 
decisions to encourage greater competi- 
tion where parties otherwise would have 
had no real incentive to compete to the 
fullest extent. 

So, Mr. President, the solution is 
A.T. & T. is initially allowed to capitalize 
the fully separated affiliate. 


A.T. & T. can hold 90 percent of the 
equity in the fully separated affiliate. 


All debt from the initial capitalization 
must be repaid within 7 years, and all of 
the subsidiary’s debt, after the capital- 
ization, must come from independent, 
unaffiliated sources. 

This is the way to really make it oper- 
ate and get it out there where they say, 
“Now we want to get out from what we 
consented to and as of this minute con- 
tinue to consent to, the 1956 decree, and 
join the open free market of competi- 
tion.” Welcome. Come on in and enjoy 
the water. The water is fine and warm 
and healthy. But do not give us this lingo 
of coming in to compete, on the one 
hand, and then saying, “Oh, no, we do 
not want that kind of competition. We 
want Ma Bell’s piggy bank, and we do 
not want anybody auditing or anybody 
knowing.” 

Just let them own all the profits, and 
then when they have got that, where is 
the impetus, where is the incentive, to 
really have that operated solely on its 
own? 


I think the division and the dividing 
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line must be absolutely clear, and that is 
a fatal flaw in this particular bill, with- 
out which we cannot support it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. This amendment 
provides a requirement for 10-percent 
outside ownership, right? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Will the Senator 
tell me again what it is he hopes to 
achieve with that amendment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Just what would flow 
«from 10-percent ownership in any par- 
ticular. company. Any time you issue 
shares of stock, then as you and I know, 
there is a prospectus. If you have ever 
practiced before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and an S-1, as they 
call the corporation, then you really 
learn. 

You think back in Portland or back 
in Charleston that you understand cor- 
porations. You have drawn charters and 
bylaws, you have been to many of their 
meetings and served as an attorney. But 
I dare say when you come up and call 
S-1 a public company on a national mar- 
ket in the United States before the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, par- 
ticularly at that time before—when Mr. 
Manny Cohen, who was then chairman— 
and I have had that experience, you will 
be amazed at all the things you have to 
file and keep the proper records for. 

You think you have some auditors for 
your corporation back home; you have, 
you think, the proper legal provisions, 
you think you have the accounting, and 
you think you have the records until you 
come up here to this SEC. When you get 
to them, they have a system of record- 
keeping, of accounts, reports, and quar- 
terly reports that is the finest audit in 
the world to keep this as a separate af- 
filiate that it is intended to be in S. 898 
which, I take it, to be your intent. That is 
what it is for. 

It is just if they ever own that stock 
then they will file those forms, and then 
you will have those interested share- 
holders, and that in itself is a tonic, and 
an audit, if you please, will keep it as 
you and I both want it, way better than 
the lawyers petitioning each other as to 
whether to develop competition, whether 
it is compensatory, whether they find 
this, whether it is valued that or whether 
it has done all these other things. You 
give me that 10-percent ownership and 
you are on the right road to competition 
in America. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What information 
would the FSA have to file under a 10- 
percent ownership requirement that it 
is not required to file under section 227 
(4) of the bill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Everything in an SEC 
report. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What is it? 


Mr. HOLLINGS. If you do not think 
that it is I will get one by tomorrow 
morning and bring it over and start 
reading this. If you really want a fili- 
buster, that is a long one, that is the 
detailed one. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have seen an SEC 
report, although I never was an SEC 
lawyer in practice. I saw the reports for 
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a number of years when I was on the 
Banking Committee. 

But section 227 requires the affiliate 
to: 

“(4) maintain books, records, and accounts 
separate from any such dominant-regulated 
carrier or any affiliate of such dominant- 
regulated carrier which identify all trans- 
actions with such dominant-regulated carrier 
or any affiliate of such dominant-regulated 
carrier and prepare financial statements 
which are in compliance with Federal fi- 
nancial reporting requirements for publicly 
held corporations and file such statements 
with the Commission and make such state- 
ments ayailable for public inspection; 


I want to know what in addition to 
that you would have to file. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. You would have to 
file—when you say—let me get the S-1 
required for publicly held corporations. 
Let us get the requirements of the SEC. 
I think a better approach to which, 
Senator, is, What is your objection to it? 
Is the inference of your question that 
you are going to require everything that 
the SEC requires? Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No. I am curious 
about what additional information 
would be available. I have some other 
arguments I want to make, but I am 
still curious because I am led to be- 
lieve that what this section provides is 
the same kind of information being filed 
with the SEC. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No reason for you 
and me to remain curious, just provide 
it. If it is the thrust of your require- 
ment that you have required everything 
the SEC would require, then let 10 per- 
cent be owned by public stockholders 
and we would know it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am trying to get 
at the reason for your 10 percent. Is it 
the so-called public disclosure? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Part of it is public 
disclosure, but more than anything else, 
from everything I know of the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
SEC, I would love to take a corporation 
over to the Federal Communications 
Commission and file all the things you 
listed. It would be duck soup. I would 
get it filed and approved the next day. 
We would pat each other on the back 
and talk about a lot of things, we would 
have a lot of conversation. But you 
would not have the requirements com- 
plied with. 

You let the attorneys and all re- 
view the financial statements. Let us 
say your provision there is a financial 
statement for a publicly held company. 
Let the SEC look at that rather than 
the FCC and then you have got my fears 
allayed, and I am a happy man, and I 
think the using public will be that much 
happier. 

Your basic complaint is again what 
the FCC will do with this regulation? 

They will not even begin to under- 
stand it, number one. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Is the competence 
of the FCC the problem, not that the 
information is any different? Is the Sen- 
ator saying that the FCC will not pay 
any attention to the information or will 
look at it in the same way? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They will look at it 
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and will not even say—they would try to 
pay attention. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I wonder if we agree 
that the same information is there and 
that there is nothing gained by your 
amendment in terms of additional infor- 
mation? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No, the same infor- 
mation is not there. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Is it or is it not? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. If the same informa- 
tion is there what is your objection? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. If it is not there tell 
me what your amendment offers in 
addition? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am telling you that 
the FCC in its review of all the same 
things, plus additional reports—and I 
will be glad to get one of those reports 
out for you. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That is not my 
question. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not care what 
your question is. I care what my answer 
is. I can tell you now that the SEC—I 
am not going to give you your question 
back, I am going to give you the proper 
answer—the Securities and Exchange 
Commission can take that one thing, the 
financial statement—that is as different 
as night from day—between the FCC and 
the financial statement and the SEC fi- 
nancial statement, and that is what I 
know, and you do not want to agree to 
it. You want to say you are given the 
same requirements knowing you are not 
given the same requirements, and that is 
why you are objecting. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No, I want to find 
out. I want to know what additional in- 
formation your amendment will require 
that the bill does not require. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It requires outside 
stockholders who have an interest to 
protect. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. What additional in- 
formation that must be filed with public 
bodies, what different information? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. A different financial 
statement. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. In what way is it 
different? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will get it fur you. 
I will get one from the SEC. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. No, no. Tell me now 
what information your amendment re- 
quires that subsection (4) of section 227 
does not require? Not how it is treated 
by the agency that receives it, just what 
different information. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The 10-K report. If 
you want to get technical, if you want 
to get a little technical—— 

Mr. PACK WOOD. 10-K, I cannot re- 
member what that is. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, if you do not 
understand what is going on, do not ask 
the question. A 10-K report—— 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Sometimes that is 
the only way I can get to know. 

Mr. HOLLINGS (continuing). Is all 
the costs. They have been able to do it 
in the SEC. I can tell you what the costs 
are, the SEC has them. I can give you an 
answer because I have the floor now. I 
can give you the costs of producing a 
barrel of oil. 

If you want to know that same re- 
quirement that the FCC, if they would 
have it over there, they have never found 
out the cost of producing a long-distance 
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call, and you and I have been on that 
committee for years. I started on there 
years ago, 15 years ago, with Senator 
Hugh Scott and Senator Pearson and 
Senator Norris Cotton, and we never 
could. They tried to find out the cost of 
producing a long-distance call, and for 
15 years they have not found out. But 
I can go to the SEC in a 10-K report— 
you cannot find out from the Depart- 
ment of Energy—and find out the profit 
made by Exxon and everything else of 
producing a barrel of oil. 

One of the most interesting things 
you can find out is their equity, you can 
find out their investment, you can find 
out what it costs to draw it out of the 
ground or the refining costs and every- 
thing else, and so I put the 10-K re- 
ports out for the Recorp and show what 
the profit is, and I know before the SEC 
what is happening. That is what I am 
requiring in my particular amendment 
that you are resisting in this bill because 
if it is the same thing as your question 
continues to infer then why are you 
objecting? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I have other objec- 
tions, but you have now confused me 
because, in response to my earlier ques- 
tion, you said there was no different 
information. Now you are saying there 
is different information. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, way better in- 
formation, 

Mr. PACK WOOD. The answer is there 
is different information? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Certainly. The words 
“financial statement” to the SEC and 
the same words “financial statement” 
to the FCC are entirely different things. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Say that again? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The expression a “‘fi- 
nancial statement” to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is entirely dif- 
ferent than a “financial statement” to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Now, that puzzles you, does it not? But, 
by gosh, go over there and see what the 
explanation is. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Do I understand 
you to be saying that you file the same 
document, a Xerox of one with the SEC, 
and, indeed, although they are the same 
document, they are not the same docu- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They are not the 
same document. It is a wonderful mys- 
tery. The SEC lawyers can reach con- 
clusions when they get that same Xerox, 
but the FCC lawyers, commissioners, 
and everyone else who have looked at 
them for 15 years cannot find out what 
the cost means. They cannot do any- 
thing with it. That is what I am saying. 
You are really getting to the point. That 
is why you delight in this FCC obscurity 
and reregulation. You enjoy this be- 
cause, on the face of it, it looked so plain 
and easy and reasonable and you knew 
where you were headed. You are headed 
for an unregulated monopoly and a bill 
that tried to get through here 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is intriguing as 
to who you talk to. You talk to the stock- 
broker, and they will tell you that the 
SEC is the most backward, inane, insane 
bureaucracy that exists. 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Because they do not 
like those requirements, you are right. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Nothing could be 
worse. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. You talk with any- 
body who deals with the EPA, and you 
get the same thing. You talk with any- 
body who deals with OSHA, and you get 
the same thing. By and large, Govern- 
ment is incompetent, by and large; the 
Senate not excluded, at least as to some 
of our procedures. 

I will tell you what my objection is to 
your ownership amendment. Part of it 
is Mr. Baxter’s theory. In his testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee, he indi- 
cated that your 10-percent amount is 
worthless; is not going to accomplish 
anything. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Who is that? 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Assistant Attorney 
General Baxter. Where is his statement? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. He said he would like 
more than 10 percent. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. He certainly thinks 
your 10 percent is not enough. In answer 
as to whether your amendment would be 
helpful, Mr. Baxter said, “Not very much, 
unless it was a very much larger per- 
centage.” 

Mr. HOLLINGS. What direction is he 
coming from? Is he for the Justice De- 
partment’s suit against the telephone 
company or not? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Is he for the Justice 
Department’s suit against the telephone 
company? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes; the antitrust 
suit. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I do not have the 
foggiest idea. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I do not have the fog- 
giest idea, either. I have seen both state- 
ments. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I have never talked 
with him. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I have seen it report- 
ed both ways. He keeps dancing around 
the fire over there. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I do not think it is 
my business or the business of any Sen- 
ator to attempt to interfere with ongoing 
antitrust suits, and I have not contacted 
him nor do I intend to. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. This bill is interfering 
with it. You watch it. You watch A.T. & T. 
run a touchdown with this particular bill, 
because they are saying the proceedings 
in the Congress are going to solve the 
problem for them. We just put it there. 
We put it into the laws, the politicians. 
But it just does not happen out that way. 
You can keep writing it down, but we 
know the facts of life. And they have no 
idea of proceeding with the Justice De- 
partment suit if this bill passes. They are 
going to say: 

Congress decided it. They deregulated 
them. Why should we bother with the matter 
of a trust violation and everything else like 
that when Congress has spelled it all out? 


And some lawyer will come out and 
say: 

Section so and so says it is not supposed to 
have any effect. 


It does not make any difference what 
that says, it is what the intent is. It is the 
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result that is there. Here you deregulate 
them and let them put all the money in 
the subsidiary—and that is a congres- 
sional intent and that is what the provi- 
sion provides for. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. What provision pro- 
vides this? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Many of these provi- 
sions provide that. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. What did you say 
about the money? They could put all the 
money in they wanted to? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Sure. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Where do you draw 
that from? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is provided in 
the bill. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Where? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I will get the partic- 
ular section, if that is what you want. 
Where is the financial section? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. They can put all the 
money in there they want? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Sure, as long as it is 
accounted for. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I will wait until you 
find that in the bill. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. In the meantime, if 
I have the floor—I am not trying to 
divert from the attention. We will come 
back to it and show where they can put 
the money in the subsidiary. 

I will read on page 144 of S. 898, 
Calendar No. 235. 

“(b) A fully separated affiliate may enter 
into any contract, agreement, arrangement, 
joint venture, partnership, or other manner 
of conducting business with its dominant- 
regulated carrier or any affiliate provided 
that any— 

“(1) sale, exchange, or leasing of property 
between the parties; 

“(2) lending of money or other extension 
of credit between the parties or between 
the fully separated affiliate and a third 
party directly or indirectly guaranteed by 
by the dominant-regulated carrier; 

" (3). furnishing of goods, services, and fa- 
cilities between the parties; or 

“(4) transfer to, or use by, or for the 
benefit of the fully separated affiliate of any 
assets of the dominant-regulated carrier; 


Mr. PACK WOOD. They can put that 
all in without any approval? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It should be on a 
fully auditable and compensatory basis 
which comes back to the FCC that can- 
not find out the cost of a long distance 
call. You and I pay it regularly, but they 
have not been able to find it out. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Just a moment ago 
you said they could put all the assets in 
they wanted. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is what I said. 
You asked where it is. Do you disagree 
that is provided for from where I read? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I disagree it is pro- 
vided for. They cannot put it in until 
the FCC evaluates it. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. But they can put it 


in. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Not if the FCC says 
no. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. The FCC can say 
whether it is properly valued. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. If the FCC says 
“Yes, you can,” we really do not need 
this bill at all. They are going to dis- 
mantle all of it. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. They are not going 
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to dismantle it. They have $17 billion 
already. A.T. & T. told us they have 
a subsidiary of $17 billion in value. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I am just quarrel- 
ing with your statement about all of 
these transfers. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, I have showed 
you the section. We are reading the same 
thing. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. In the section you 
cited, you simply did not state the part 
about requiring approval of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. They report to the 
Commission under the rules as the Com- 
mission determines necessary. How long 
do you think it will take them to get the 
rules? 

The Commission shall make such con- 
tracts, or portions of contracts, available for 
public inspection to the extent necessary to 
insure proper enforcement of this section. 


And it goes on about the Commission. 

But what in the world does that mean 
to anybody, when they have not been 
able to determine the cost of a long-dis- 
tance call? You do not deny that. 

And you act like it is something tricky. 
I have read out of the bill. There it is 
under the section there. There is no trick. 
It is provided for, and they will transfer 
as much as is necessary. And that is ex- 
actly what I would do if I were Charlie 
Brown and running A.T. & T. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Just to set the 
record straight—and I am not sure 
there is much point in delaying the Sen- 
ate any longer on this—absolutely noth- 
ing can be transferred to the affiliate 
except customer equipment after a cer- 
tain number of years. No assets, no 
transmission facilities, no nothing, un- 
less the Federal Communications Com- 
mission approves. After 2 years, services 
or facilities may be transferred if they 
are subject to effective competition. The 
FCC must evaluate the assets, or initially 
an assets evaluation board evaluates the 
assets. Then and only then can assets 
be transferred in accordance with the 
Plans structured by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. That is what 
the bill says. 

The Senator from South Carolina and 
I can argue until midnight as to whether 
or not the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is able, is fair, and is honest. But 
the bill provides that those transfers can- 
not take place without FCC approval, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield and tell us why they would 
disapprove it? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No, I will not yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. You will not tell us 
why they would disapprove it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. If they argue the 
position that the FCC is venal and is 
determined to allow the transfer of these 
assets without fair assessment, then it 
really does not matter if we pass this bill 
or not. 

In that case, the FCC can do the same 
thing under the present telecomunica- 
tions structure in this country under the 
1934 act. They can, by and large, relieve 
A.T. & T. of all competition today. 

This bill is, therefore, extraneous. 

If you think that is not the intention 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission, if you think that they are going 
to try to honestly allow competition to 
where it is justifiable and continue regu- 
lation where it is not, then this bill is a 
good step. ‘ 

I think there is no purpose in discuss- 
ing any further whether or not the FCC 
will make a detision in good conscience 
and fairness. Either they will or they will 
not. If they will, this bill points us in the 
right direction. If they will not, this bill 
is unnecessary anyway. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we can 
speak in a very calm voice and refer to 
the little assets and so on, but I can tell 
you what they can transfer, and I am 
reading on line 12, page 144 of the bill. 

Money. 

M-o-n-e-y. That is what they can 
transfer. 

I asked the distinguished Senator, and 
he refused to answer, “Under what cir- 
cumstances can you envision that the 
FCC would refuse to approve that trans- 
fer of money, M-o-n-e-y?” It is not just 
the equipment. And why, if you want to 
bring them in on a fair basis of competi- 
tion, should they get any money from the 
parent company? 

What kind of competition is that? 

It seems like with all the other things 
they could transfer—management per- 
sonnel; and their lawyers. They could 
move their customers; they know the 
market and they know the future; they 
know things that competitors could not 
possibly know, they have the research 
and all the rest—why should they have 
money? 

The argument ought to be otherwise, 
if they really wanted to compete. But 
when we point it out, all we hear is, “The 
FCC is going to have a hearing on it.” 

Is that not delightful? The FCC can- 
not find the cost of a long-distance call. 
The Senator and I pay it regularly and 
know what it is. It seems like they would 
have found out by now at the FCC. 

We did charge a license fee in filing 
with the FCC. 

They collected, I think, $100 million 
some dollars over there and did not know 
how to give it back. They did not know 
how to reimburse it to the people. They 
did not know how to account for it. They 
did not know how to go about trans- 
ferring it back. If I am not mistaken, I 
think a lot of that money is still over 
there. Why? Because they are totally 
incompetent about the records over there 
to know where they got it or where to 
send it back. 

We see this regularly. This is not just 
the A.T. & T. The Commission never has 
been set upon a good basis for this kind 
of problem. 

It totally obscures the thrust of this 
measure to come here and act like you 
have safeguards for the public and then 
oppose a minimal outside ownership 
where they would have an interest. 

We want to have some outside interest 
so that they can, should, and would op- 
erate as a fully owned subsidiary. 

If they had a fully separated sub- 
sidiary, and they had some competition 
in there, having to stand on their own 
two feet—and that is what the Senator 
says he wants under his particular 
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amendment—why not go forward with 
it? Why not have that kind of tonic and 
order to it so there would be that kind 
of competition, that kind of oversight, 
that kind of continuing interest, and 
those kinds of records that they have in 
the SEC and know what to do with them 
when they get them, and know what to 
see when they see the same 10-K sheet? 

It is nice and cute to talk about we all 
require the same things, but there is the 
difference as between night and day be- 
tween the two operations. You get law- 
yers who say the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is archaic, but it is 
because they come into the league and 
find out all the openness that is required 
to protect the investing public. At least 
the investing public knows the value is 
there, on account of the financial re- 
ports. If there is a diminished value at 
all, it is on account of the operation of 
the economy and the high interest rates. 

If you had the ironclad assurance of 
SEC requirements, if the same credibility 
of the SEC extended to the FCC, you 
would run tomorrow morning. At least 
the investors know that the records are 
accurate, well kept, with everything pub- 
lic, and they have a prosecution section 
there that is zealous. 

That is the important thing. 

You would get that share of stock, and 
you would get those reports filed and 
have some outside interest, minimal as 
it is. 

Are we going to have a balanced 
budget or are we going back, as they 
say now, to what the distinguished Jack 
Kemp says, “We do not worship at the 
shrine of a balanced budget any more.” 

Are we going to have total mergers 
with no antitrust division at all? The new 
antitrust chief did not think to write 
a letter on the Conoco deal. You could 
not get a letter from him on that. The 
big companies are taking up the others, 
and you could not find them. You could 
not find money for an automobile loan, 
but the big boys found $42 billion in 
credit and you can bet your boots it was 
not at 22-percent interest like they 
charge you and me. 

They are into the Eurodollar market 
and the London branches of the banks, 
into international shenanigans, into 
money market funds with no reserve re- 
quirements under this Federal Reserve. 
They are required for all the other bank- 
ing operations, but they do not even 
know the money market. They do not 
know the M1 or the amount of money 
in currency or on deposit in America. 
They have no way of telling because they 
do not have any reserve requirements. 
They do not know the effect. of the NOW 
accounts or the money market effect. 

Now we come with this further bu- 
reaucracy of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and that they will 
look at it and have the reports made and 
find out whether they have been audited, 
when they have not fully audited A.T. & 
T. in their history. 

That is what he is asking for when he 
wants the difference between the Federal 
Communications Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


They do audit in the SEC, and they do 


it regularly. Before the distinguished 
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Senator and a few others came on the 
floor I have seen and I have used that 
result, because I wanted to know from 
different companies really what the cost 
was so we could find out. We find they 
do not like the words “obscene profit.” 
Well, there is no such thing as an obscene 
profit. If I were in Exxon, I would take 
all the market could bear. 

I am not chairman of the board of Exxon 
pro bono publico. I do not engage in welfare 
and I am not there to try to take care of 
all the health needs and the hunger needs 
of the world. I am what you call a business 
entity. 


But when it comes down to voting on 
laws for deregulation and decontrol, and 
the inadequacy of incentives, it is not 
whether the profit is obscene or not, but 
it is whether the profit is sufficient as an 
incentive that we have. 

Here we have just voted on another 
$12 billion to $15 billion in further of 
what? In further incentives for oil com- 
panies when we were cutting school 
lunches, cutting day care centers; when 
we were cutting money to the disadvan- 
taged and public education in the public 
schools in South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi. We are trying to help the disad- 
vantaged get ahead because they did not 
have enough incentive. So we give the 
incentive to Exxon that, by the SEC re- 
ports, needs everything but incentives. 

That is the one thing A.T. & T. does 
not need. It has plenty of incentive. I 
have been able to prove it. But when I 
came around to intelligently debate the 
A.T. & T. bill, you go over and ask FCC 
and say, “Mr. FCC, what is the cost of 
long distance and what is the cost of 
local calls? Is the long distance sub- 
sidizing the local call or is the local call 
subsidizing the long distance? Are the 
business users subsidizing the residential 
users or are the residential users sub- 
idizing the business users?” 

There are two groups that actually 
stonewall you on that. One is the FCC. 
They will not give an answer. They say 
they are studying it. Another is the 
A.T. & T. itself, which says they will not 
give you an answer; they are studying it. 

Mr. President, I believe if I were chair- 
man of the board of General Motors, I 
could tell you what a right front. wheel 
of a Chevrolet or a Malibu or a Pontiac 
cost or what the difference is in cost on 
every item. I would punch the computer 
buttons and they would spit out the car- 
buretor cost, the rubber cost, and every- 
thing else. 

I would want to know where I am 
winning, where I am losing, where I get 
my supplies. You cannot tell me a mag- 
nificent corporation like A.T. & T. does 
not know the costs. They will not give 
you the costs. 

That is what we are dealing with, 
Mr. President. But we are engaged in 
this shibboleth with the Senator from 
Oregon and acting like everything is 
great in Kansas City. 

We can find out the cost because it is 
auditable, he says in his bill. By whom? 
By FCC. I am telling you, Mr. President, 
that is an outrageous joke on the public, 
because they have never fully audited 


anything, much less the provisi 
his bill. $ oTa 
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Mr. President, that is the point we 
are trying to make. That is why we 
insist on some kind of outside owner- 
ship. If the FCC did the job, I would 
write it differently. You can write all you 
want about the FCC; you are not going 
to get anything out of that crowd. They 
do not have it, they are cutting the 
budget, they are doing what they can, 
they have all kinds of responsibilities 
and they do not have any money to do 
the job. It is a pitiful situation. 

That is what we are talking about in 
this land. We get on the floor and talk 
about law enforcement on Monday and 
we talk about that thin blue line that 
separates civilization from the jungle of 
terrorism and violence and crime. We 
say we are behind them on Monday and 
we want to support them and get in 
behind and ask the community to change 
their attitude. That is on Monday. 

But on Friday, the thin blue line is 
not thin enough; we thin it out another 
600 FBI agents. We cut 600 FBI agents 
out on Friday. We cut the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

You and I added to the Coast Guard. 
With all the Haitian and Cuban refu- 
gees, we have added responsibility with 
the 200-mile extended limit, the poor 
Coast Guard with little kids out there, 
hard to handle, hardened criminals, 
doing an outstanding job. This Congress, 
in the face of cuts, added $300 million. 
But on Friday, we cut $263 miillion. 

So the words sound pretty and they 
look pretty in the volumes that we write 
out. “I said on page so-and-so that the 
FCC shall audit.” They cannot audit. 
They have not audited anything. They 
cannot find out the cost of long distance 
calls that you and I pay them. We know 
it. You can bring up any chairman, Re- 
publican or Democrat, and they will tell 
you that just has not been done. They 
cannot do it. They have no idea of 
doing it. 

I think we ought to be fair with each 
other and say, “A.T. & T., come on into 
the field of competition. Do not get all 
this money from your regulated opera- 
tions. If you are going to get the money, 
after 7 years, at least go to the private 
market.” We let them have it in 7 years. 
That would give them a 7-year run, 
which is subsidized from Charlie Brown's 
piggy bank. 

Mr. President, would you not like to or- 
ganize a corporation tomorrow, with $150 
billion in assets, and go to Charlie Brown 
and say, “Charlie, pull out the piggy 
bank. We have expanded communities 
down in South Carolina, we have new in- 
dustry, residential development. You are 
Johnny-on-the-spot. You are out there 
buying land sites 10 years ahead of devel- 
opment of these residential, industrial 
developments and everything else of that 
kind. All you have to do is just forgo that 
foresight. Instead of buying 10 years 
ahead, just buy 5 years. Just get 5 years of 
that money. That is all, just a little bit of 
money. And bring it in and transfer it 
and let it be auditable by that crowd up 
in Washington.” 

And they will still be auditing after we 
have spent it, invested it, and expanded 
and put everybody else out of business. 
And my rates will have to go up on the 
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local rural users, because they have no 
particular feel for rural America. That is 
where the REA has come in to build a 
telephone line. They lose too much 
money. A.T. & T. acts like they have gone 
into places where they have lost money. 

(Mr. GORTON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I know 
where they would lose money and I know 
where REA is in there and some of the 
independent telephone operators and 
they are scattered all over the Southland. 
We would have no phones down there 
now if we did not have those separate 
entities. 

They have what they call the losers, 
as they characterize them here, on the 
floor of the Senate. Take away that sub- 
sidy and they are taking away from you 
and me and you and you, because we 
have a vested interest in A.T. & T. We 
do not have to own stock. We have been 
building it up by paying the rates over 
these many years to the tune of $150 
billion. 

That is what we paid for. Do not use it 
in unfair competition and do not use i^ 
in setting up, even for fair competition, 
an unfair draining of resources that we 
have built up so you are going to have 
to come back and ask for increased rates 
next year. 

“You know how the Government and 
those politicians in Washington are, still 
in deficit spending. We still have high 
interest. You know Congress. With that 
Congress we have, we are going to have 
to raise the rates.” 

Mr. President, I do not want to be 
caught in double teaming of that kind. 
I want to be able to go out here and at 
least recognize it, whether we vote for 
it or not. Vote for the bill and see where 
the rates and the services go. They are 
going to fall back on those good district 
managers. 

Leave them alone and let them run 
forward with all this development finan- 
cially, weaning away the assets. They 
can do it under this bill. When you say 
they cannot do it, it has to be auditable, 
has to be done this and done that, and 
the contracts are there for the public, 
I say, do not give me any of that FCC 
and the contracts in the public. Just give 
me 10 percent in the public, the invest- 
ing public. It can all be A.T. & T. stock- 
holders, let us say that stock to be sold 
solely to A.T. & T. stockholders. That 
would make sure that there is an outside 
interest, that the subsidiary operates as 
we intend in this national Congress, that 
it operates as a fully separated subsidi- 
ary, in a competitive fashion. 

You give me those stockholders and 
you give me the SEC and I will check- 
mate them. They do not like that. They 
have hollered it is divestiture, they have 
hollered it is Nissan industries going to 
come in and buy minority stockholders. 

Minority suits are not a problem. 
A.T. & T. already has two floors of law- 
yer handling minority stockholder suits 
now. That is nothing new to A.T. & T. 
They have had minority stockholder 
suits now many years. They do not have 
to worry since they have a guaranteed 
12.75 percent profit out of FCC in April 
of this year. 
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They cannot lose. Do not worry about 
that. We are talking about your money 
and my money and your services and my 
services. That is why we have the need 
here, something I cannot pay attention 
to and you cannot and we should not, 
something that the FCC has proved by 
record it will not. 

Something we know cannot be im- 
proved on is free market ownership of a 
share of stock in a corporation in 
America. Give them the ownership and 
give them the regular financial reports, 
the quarterly statements, the year- 
round analysis, and they will be the best 
audit and tonic, and they will make this 
provision of Congress work. Otherwise, 
it is going to work to the detriment of 
the communications system in this 
country. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevens). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I speak 
in favor of the amendment proposed by 
Senator HoLLINGS which will require a 
certain degree of minority stock owner- 
ship in the unregulated subsidiary per- 
mitted to carry on various telecommuni- 
cations activities by this bill. 

As a member of the Senate Committee, 
I approached the committee’s work on 
this bill with two goals—to support leg- 
islation which would lead to maximum 
competition in the domestic telecommu- 
nications industry and which would, by 
relying on marketplace competition, re- 
duce the need for Federal regulation. 

I share the widely held view that com- 
petition in the domestic telecommunica- 
tions field will ultimately benefit the 
American consumer by leading to wider 
consumer choices and faster technologi- 
cal innovation; and if consumers are to 
reap the maximum benefits of competi- 
tive telecommunications, then the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. must be 
allowed to compete in the provision of 
unregulated products and services. 


The difficulty in permitting A.T. & T. 
to enter unregulated markets is devising 
a structure for the unregulated entity 
which inhibits, if not prevents, A.T. & 
T.'s ability to use its monopoly rate-based 
position unfairly to benefit its competi- 
tive offerings. It seems to me that the 
better resolution of this question is that 
embodied in the amendment now offered 
by Senator HOLLINGS. 

I may say that this is an area in which 
we must proceed with very considerable 
caution. If we make a mistake in au- 
thorizing these new business activities to 
an extremely large corporation, in which 
it has an advantage not available to its 
competition, we are likely to result in far 
less competition than that which we have 
at the present time. 

If, on the other hand, we make a mis- 
take by providing inhibitions on the oper- 
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ations of this unregulated subsidiary 
which are too great, it will be much eas- 
ier to repair that damage than it will be 
by going too far in allowing its entry into 
these fields. 

Senator Houiztincs outside ownership 
amendment has a number of appeals. 
First, it slightly lessens the incentive to 
cross subsidize the affiliate since the par- 
ent is not the sole beneficiary of the ben- 
efits accruing to the affiliate. Second, and 
far more important, it establishes fiduci- 
ary duties on the part of the affiliate’s 
directors to these minority shareholders. 
Third, it invokes the additional safe- 
guard afforded by the disclosure and 
other requirements of the Nation's se- 
curities law. Finally, by focusing outside 
attention on the affiliate’s activities, it 
provides assistance to the Federal Com- 
munications in monitoring the relation- 
ship between A.T. & T. and its fully sepa- 
rated affiliate. 

Last month, the General Accounting 
Office issuéd a report entitled “Legisla- 
tive and Regulatory Actions Needed To 
Deal With a Changing Domestic Tele- 
communications Industry.” In that re- 
port, the GAO recognized the wisdom of 
requiring the infusion of some independ- 
ent equity financing for the deregulated, 
separate affiliates a means of deflecting 
incentives to engage in anticompetitive 
conduct and to provide protection to the 
communications ratepayer. The report 
discusses the FCC’s “Second Computer 
Inquiry” decision, which also permits 
A.T. & T. to enter the unregulated tele- 
communications market through a fully 
separate affiliate without requiring out- 
side financing. The report states: 

Because of the potential benefits to be 
gained through a requirement of outside 
equity participation, we believe that this 
matter should receive the fullest and most 
careful consideration by the F.C.C. in con- 
nection with its intended review of the pro- 
posed structuring and capitalization of sepa- 
rate subsidiaries. . . . 

The benefits of an independent equity par- 
ticipation requirement derive primarily, in 
our view, from the salutary impact which it 
could have on the incentives of a stand- 
alone separate subsidiary and from its con- 
tribution to facilitating regulatory oversight 
tasks of the Commission. The added visibility 
which securities law disclosure requirements 
would impose on separate subsidiaries with 
publicly held securities (disclosure of finan- 
cial and operating information (15 U.S.C. 
Chapter 2A) ), coupled with securities market 
evaluations of the potential and actual per- 
formance of the separate subsidiaries with 
publicly held securities, would facilitate 
FCC's as well as competitors’ monitoring of 
the separate subsidiaries’ market conduct 
and provide needed benchmarks for measure- 
ment of comovetitive performance of fully 
separated entities. 


What was stated in that regard with 
respect to regulation by the FCC is, it 
seems to me, all the more applicable to 
us in our even more significant oversight 
responsibility in passing this proposed 
bill. 

Requiring outside equity financing has 
been used before in the telecommunica- 
tions industry as a method for promoting 
greater competition. In allowing Satellite 
Business Systems, in 1975, to enter the 
domestic satellite business, the FCC re- 
quired the two principal partners—In- 
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ternational Business Machines Corp. and 
Communications Satellite Corp.—to in- 
clude minority financial participation in 
order to increase the incentive for the 
company to compete aggressively against 
A.T. & T. with whom both of these part- 
ners had significant business ties. 

For these reasons, I intend to vote for 
Senator HoLLINGS’ amendment which 
would require 10 percent non-A.T. & T. 
ownership in the fully separated affili- 
ates. Although I believe that a greater 
percentage requirement is perhaps more 
advisable, I have no doubt that the re- 
quirement is an important safeguard to 
include in this important legislation. 

I may say that while I join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
in this respect I do not subscribe to all 
of his concerns about this bill. In the 
Commerce Committee I voted in favor of 
its being reported. I believe the amend- 
ments which have been agreed to jointly 
by the Commerce Committee and the 
Judiciary Committee are important in 
providing these additional necessary 
safeguards to see to it that cross-sub- 
sidization is prevented. 

I do believe, however, that the auto- 
matic control which will be provided by 
outside stockownership is, perhaps, the 
most significant step which we can take 
in this regard. But if for some reason or 
other it does not work out well it can be 
cured in the future. 

In the meantime, however, in allowing 
so profound a change in the communica- 
tions industry, a change which I think is 
necessary, the protection of true com- 
petition, the enhancement of real com- 
petition, seem to me to be absolutely 
vital, and I believe the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has made a 
proposal which merits the support of this 
body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the majority leader. First, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Washington. 

I would have wished for a larger per- 
centage, a 30-percent substantial owner- 
ship. But, at least, for the principle, and 
particularly since the GAO report came 
out on September 24, with even the 
minority of outside interests that is con- 
sidered noteworthy. In fact, the Com- 
mission report cites the cases of Satellite 
Business Systems and the International 
Business Machine Corp., and Aetna Cas- 
ualty Insurance, where they required the 
minority ownership then and they found 
that because of the Commission’s ina- 
bility to properly regulate these kinds of 
things, the creation of the outside in- 
terest itself had a salutary effect. With 
that let me limit my remarks and yield 
to the distinguished majority leader so 
that we can proceed then again, I guess, 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, I have a number of mat- 
ters, including the arrangement of the 
calendar for tomorrow and the schedule 
of activities of the Senate which I think 
might be expedited by providing now for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness. 
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ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business to extend not past 6 
p.m. this evening in which Senators may 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gor- 
TON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY 
ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 a.m. on 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF CERTAIN SENATORS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the following eight Sen- 
ators be recognized for not more than 
15 minutes each on special orders: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ProxmireE), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON) , the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston), the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Drxon), the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER), 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is my in- 
tention on tomorrow, either after the ex- 
piration of time allocated to Senators on 
special orders or at some other appropri- 
ate time during the day, to proceed to a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. After the execu- 
tion of the orders in favor of Senators 
on special orders, and perhaps a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, the Senate will return to con- 
sideration of S. 898, the telecommunica- 
tions bill. 

Mr. President, it would be my hope 
that we could finish the telecommunica- 
tions bill tomorrow. The managers, of 
course, have a much better idea about 
that than I do. But while the Senate will 
not be asked to remain late tomorrow 
night, if we could encroach on our nor- 
mal 6 o'clock time by just a little and in- 
vest that time to finish, I would be pre- 
pared to do that. 

May I once again urge Senators who 
have amendments to offer those amend- 
ments as early as they reasonably can on 
tomorrow in the hopes that we can have 
final disposition of this matter on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
while the distinguished majority leader 
is talking about the schedule for tomor- 
row, is he in the position to state the 
program for Wednesday and also for 
Wednesday of the following week? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. Mr. President, I 
thank the minority leader. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS ON WEDNESDAY 
OCTOBER 7, 1981 

I would hope—and I must say paren- 
thetically I have not yet had an opportu- 
nity to discuss this with the minority 
leader nor with the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the ranking mi- 
nority Member—but I would hope that if 
we finish this bill on Tuesday night that 
we could turn to the consideration of the 
so-called Bolling bill dealing with the 
social security provision and that we 
could finish that with a good day on 
Wednesday. It would not be my expecta- 
tion to ask the Senate to remain in late 
on Wednesday, but Senators should be 
on notice that it will be a full day on 
Wednesday, running to the normal hour 
of about 6 o’clock. If we do not finish the 
Bolling bill, if, indeed, we reach that on 
Wednesday, then the Senate will resume 
consideration of it on Wednesday when 
we return after the upcoming recess. 

After the disposition of the social se- 
curity bill, Mr. President, we still must 
deal with the foreign assistance bill, 
which was taken back to the calendar 
and which might be motioned up at 
an appropriate time. 

There is a possibility, Mr. President, 
that we might also consider, shortly 
after we come back, a measure dealing 
with dairy price supports. There are 
other matters that might require atten- 
tion, Mr. President, including the De- 
partment of Justice authorization bill. 
The leadership will attempt to give Sen- 
ators as much advance notice as 
possible. 

For the time being, however, I think 
we would accomplish a great deal if we 
could finish the telecommunications bill, 
the social security bill, and then be in 
a position to consider the Foreign As- 
sistance Act when we return. 

ROLLCALL VOTES ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I understand the distinguished 
majority leader to say that, in effect, 
rollcall votes will occur on Wednesday? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, Mr. President, I 
would expect rollcall votes throughout 
the day on Wednesday and that the 
session on Wednesday will last until, 
perhaps, 6 o'clock. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
majority leader. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 
97-19 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the Constitution of the 
United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (Treaty Doc. No. 97-19) 
which was transmitted to the Senate 
today by the President of the United 
States; and ask that the treaty be con- 
sidered as having been read the first 
time; that it be referred, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed; and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization (UNIDO). 
This Constitution was adopted by the 
United Nations Conference on the Es- 
tablishment of the United Nations In- 
dustrial Development Organization as a 
Specialized Agency on April 8, 1979, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America on January 17, 1980. The report 
of the Department of State with respect 
to the Constitution is also transmitted 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Constitution would establish 
UNIDO as an independent specialized 
agency of the United Nations system. It 
does not create a new entity, but rather 
revises UNIDO’s existing legal frame- 
work in a way that significantly improves 
the position of the United States and 
other major donors in budget, program 
and assessment determinations. 

UNIDO’s principal purpose is to foster 
the industrialization of developing coun- 
tries. It is currently the third largest ex- 
ecuting agency for the United Nations 
Development Program, UNIDO’s wide- 
ranging activities are geared to aid de- 
veloping countries in establishing the 
technical and institutional skills neces- 
sary for industrialization. Many of these 
activities are consonant with United 
States development priorities, including 
development of indigenous entrepreneur- 
ial and productive capabilities in the pri- 
vate sector. United States commercial 
and academic interests also benefit from 
UNIDO activity. 


In recent years, there has been grow- 
ing recognition of the need to formulate 
more effective institutions within the 
United Nations system to deal with the 
problems of development in an increas- 
ingly interdependent world. Such institu- 
tions need to serve the interests of all 
member nations and to be governed in 
a manner that realistically reflects the 
political and economic situation in the 
world today. 


The Constitution would give UNIDO a 
new governing machinery that will make 
it more responsive to its member govern- 
ments and that will give greater recog- 
nition to the special role of major do- 
nors, including the United States, other 
industrial democracies, and the Soviet 
bloc. If they act together, the major 
donors will be able to block decisions on 
UNIDO’s program and budgets. In this 
respect, the Constitution is a precedent- 
setting document. 


The Constitution would also provide a 
specific right of withdrawal from 
UNIDO if the United States should ever 
determine that its interests are not 
served by continued membership. This 
could not be accomplished under 
UNIDO's current statute without with- 
drawal from the United Nations. 


While the Constitution refers to the 
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objective of helping establish a new in- 
ternational economic order, the United 
States has made clear its view that this 
does not refer to any preconceived no- 
tion of such an order as outlined in some 
U.N. resolutions to which the United 
States has taken exception. 

The Constitution offers the United 
States important advantages over 
UNIDO’s current status. It provides an 
opportunity to increase UNIDO’s effec- 
tiveness in promoting economic develop- 
ment in the developing countries and, 
thus, its contribution to a more equitable 
and peaceful international environment. 
In addition to helping create a better in- 
stitutional framework, ratification of 
the Constitution by the United States 
will be a strong reaffirmation of our com- 
mitment to the industrial development 
of the less developed countries and dem- 
onstrate our political will to pursue 
beneficial relations with these countries. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
prompt consideration to the Constitu- 
tion and advise and consent to its ratifi- 
cation. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, October 5, 1981. 


AUTHORIZING A TECHNICAL COR- 
RECTION IN THE ENROLLMENT 
OF S. 917 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, on behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
California (Mr. CRANSTON). a concurrent 
resolution to make a technical change in 


the amendments of the Senate to the 
amendments of the House on S. 917, the 
proposed “Veterans’ Disability Compen- 
sation, Housing, and Memorial Benefits 
Amendments of 1981,” which the Senate 
passed on October 1, and in which the 
House concurred on October 2, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 38) 


authorizing a technical correction in the en- 
roliment of S. 917. 


There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 38) was 
considered and agreed to as follows: 

S. Con. Res, 38 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Secretary 
of the Senate is authorized and directed, in 
the enrollment of S. 917, an Act to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of disability compensation for disabled 
veterans, to increase the rates of dependency 
and indemnity compensation for the surviv- 
ing spouses and children of disabled veter- 
ans, to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to guarantee home loans with 
provisions for graduated-payment plans, to 
increase the maximum amount payable 
under the Veterans’ Administration automo- 
bile assistance and specially adapted hous- 
ing programs, to expand eligibility for mem- 
orial markers, to require advance notifica- 
tion to Congress regarding certain Veterans’ 
Administration reorganizations, and to limit 
expenditures of medical appropriations in 
connection with contracting-out studies; 
and for other purposes, to make the follow- 
ing technical and conforming change: In 
section 101(a)(7), Strike out "$250™ and in- 
sert in Meu thereof $521". 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the concur- 
rent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS IN THE REV- 
ENUE SHARING PROGRAM 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in his 
televised message to the American peo- 
ple a few days ago, President Reagan 
outlined the next steps he intends to 
take in order to reduce Federal spending. 

I was particularly disturbed by the 
aspect of President Reagan’s new pro- 
posal which called for a 12-percent re- 
duction in the general revenue sharing 
program. This distresses me greatly. 

I have heard from a number of local 
and county officials from my home State 
of Alabama concerning a potential loss 
of 12 percent of general revenue sharing 
funds. These city and county officials 
have already made cuts in programs in 
order to reduce government spending at 
a local level. These city and county offi- 
cials tell me they simply cannot absorb 
such a drastic cut in their revenue shar- 
ing funds at this time without causing 
severe economic hardships for millions 
of American citizens. 

Further, a drastic reduction in reve- 
nue sharing funds could literally en- 
danger the lives and safety of virtually 
every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. 

Let us look at the revenue sharing 
program. Revenue sharing has been one 
of the most successful Government pro- 
grams ever to come out of Washington. 
Revenue sharing is not a giveaway pro- 
gram, but a highly effective vehicle for 
returning Federal tax dollars to local 
communities and counties for use by the 
local governments to meet local needs. 


Revenue sharing is one of the only—if 
not the only—Government program that 
provides money to local governments 
with no strings attached. Because of this 
arrangement, no bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton can tell local government officials 
how to spend revenue sharing funds. 
This has been the great strength of the 
revenue sharing program—and a goal 
that I was under the impression the 
Reagan administration supported. Mr. 
President, I share with President Reagan 
in his desire to return more control to 
city, county and State governments, 
and, thus to the people. 

Mr. President, I share the very grave 
concerns that have been expressed to me 
by a number of outstanding city and 
county leaders from Alabama over this 
drastic action recommended by President 
Reagan. I have written to the President 
requesting that he reconsider this pro- 
posal—and for him and his staff to weigh 
the devastating effects that this action 
will have on the millions of American 
citizens who depend upon essential serv- 
ices provided by the nation’s cities and 
counties. At this time, I am urging each 
Member of the Senate to consider these 
far-reaching ramifications and reject 
any cuts in the revenue sharing program. 


Congress has made a commitment to 
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the Nation’s cities and counties—and 
more importantly, to the people who live 
in those communities. To pull the rug 
out from under these people at this late 
date—when city and county officials have 
already budgeted the money it was prom- 
ised by the Federal Government—would 
represent a breach of faith with the 
American people. 

The revenue sharing program was be- 
gun in 1972 as an integral part of a long- 
range plan to return government control 
to the people through their local, city, 
and county governments. The thought at 
that time was that Government bureau- 
crats in Washington had too much to say 
over how a local government should 
spend its tax dollars. That was a valid 
argument then—and it is today. 

Revenue sharing has been a success 
story from the start. Revenue sharing 
was the lowest administrative costs of 
any Federal assistance program. Its 
funds are distributed to city and county 
governments on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

While control over how revenue shar- 
ing funds are spent rests entirely with 
various city and county governments—as 
it should—I do not believe it would be in- 
appropriate for me at this time to ap- 
praise and comment on how these funds 
have been spent over the years. 

Let me assure each Member of this 
body, the Members of the House of 
Representatives and, most importantly, 
the American people, that revenue shar- 
ing funds haye not been wasted. With 
very few exceptions, revenue sharing 
funds have been used to pay for basic, 
essential needs of the citizens of this 
Nation. 

A full 15 percent of all revenue sharing 
funds go to pay for police protection. And 
with crime rising at a frightening and 
alarming rate, I dare any Member of the 
Senate to go to his or her hometown in 
his or her home State and try to convince 
his or her neighbors, families and friends 
that police protection is not an essential 
service. 

And the same rigid standard can be 
used to judge a number of other basic, es- 
sential services which are paid for with 
revenue sharing funds, including fire pro- 
tection, health care, highways, and hous- 
ing, just to name a few. 

Great, heavy burdens rest upon the 
shoulders of each city and county in this 
Nation to provide a number of essential 
services to the citizens of this Nation. 
Over the years, the Federal Government 
has heaped more and more responsibility 
on local governments through federally- 
mandated programs and regulations. I 
believe the Federal Government has done 
harmful disservices to the Nation’s cities 
and counties by not only forcing them to 
fulfill national goals, but by expecting the 
cities and counties to foot the bill as well. 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
make drastic reductions in revenue shar- 
ing funds. While many of the budget cuts 
the Congress has made in recent months 
have been necessary in order to reduce 
Government spending and encourage 
economic recovery, these cuts have, in 
many instances, left local governments 
holding the bag. By making deep budget 
cuts, the Congress has stretched the re- 
sources of many cities and counties to 
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the breaking point. Many cities, small 
towns and counties in this Nation simply 
cannot withstand a drastic reduction of 
revenue sharing funds without going over 
the brink of economic disaster. 

Now is not the time to pull the rug out 
from under our city and county govern- 
ments. If we acquiesce to the President’s 
proposal to slash 12 percent from revenue 
sharing funds, we will be taking an action 
that could be interpreted as breaking & 
covenant with the American people. 

Last year, Congress eliminated the 
State share of the revenue sharing pro- 
gram. But in doing so, the Congress re- 
affirmed its commitment to continuing 
the program for city and county govern- 
ments. Mr. President, I frankly do not 
believe the American people will stand 
idly by while the Congress allows the 
President to significantly reduce the 
police force in every county, city, hamlet, 
and burg in the United States. 

I admire President Reagan’s commit- 
ment to reducing Government spending 
and restoring fiscal integrity to our eco- 
nomic system. As I outlined earlier, I 
have advocated these same goals and 
have backed up those words with votes 
ever since I was elected to the Senate. 
I share the President’s earnest desire to 
see our economy recovery from the seri- 
ous ills that now beset it and have sup- 
ported his economic recovery plan. 

But eliminating the revenue sharing 
program is the wrong way to go about 
achieving these noble goals. Eliminating 
the revenue sharing program will not 
save the people of this Nation money, it 
will simply shift the burden to our al- 
ready financially strapped towns and 
counties. But at what cost? 

The revenue sharing program has 
worked—and you can see examples of 
this success in thousands of towns and 
in hundreds of counties in all 50 States 
of this Nation. I am convinced that this 
drastic reduction in a program that has 
an excellent proven track record would 
would be pennywise and pound-foolish— 
at best. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in beseeching President Reagan 
not to seek these cuts. We cannot afford 
to sit idly by and watch our cities and 
counties face economic peril. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate three items that appeared 
in the September 21, 1981, edition of 
“County News.” The first is an article 
entitled “Revenue Sharing Must Be 
Saved,” the second is an article entitled 
“The Survival of Revenue Sharing Is 
Threatened,” and the third is “A Letter 
to the President.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three items be printed in the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVENUE SHARING Must BE SAVED 


Less than a year ago, presidential candi- 
date Ronald Reagan told the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties that, “I support revenue 
sharing because it is the only federal pro- 
gram which returns tax revenues back to 
local communities. I pledge that, when 
elected, re-enactment of revenue sharing 


va be among my highest domestic priori- 
es.” 
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And so it was a shock when county offl- 
cials across the country learned that a pro- 
posal was made to the president to cut gen- 
eral revenue sharing by $320 million in fiscal 
1982 and abolish the program by 1985. 

General revenue sharing must not be 
abolished. Its survival is closely linked to 
the financial survival of many American 
counties. 

Frankly, we are stunned that such a pro- 
posal is even being considered. General rev- 
enue sharing clearly satisfies the president's 
long-held support of revenue turnbacks. 
Revenue sharing is not a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram but a turnback of revenues to the 
political jurisdictions from which they came. 
Today, with the increased responsibilities 
belng placed on counties because of federal 
cutbacks, revenue sharing is more important 
than ever. 

General revenue sharing ls important for 
several reasons. 

It allows local officials wide discretion to 
respond to the varying demands of their 
constituents. And unrestricted aid to local 
governments helps them meet the costs of 
uncompensated federally mandated pro- 
grams. 

The low administration cost of revenue 
sharing makes it the least inflationary aid 
program for local governments. 

A reduction or elimination in revenue 
sharing cannot be offset by local revenues 
which are tied principally to the property 
tax. 

And exactly how is revenue sharing spent? 

A 1980 NACo survey showed that 60 per- 
cent of all counties use revenue sharing for 
operating expenses—police and fire protec- 
tion, road maintenance and water quality 
control. 

Fully half of the counties used revenue 
sharing for human services, and we suspect 
that percentage has soared as counties have 
been given more responsibility for these 
services. Gone are the days when counties 
could build new buildings. Today they must 
struggle to provide essential services. 

The proposal to cut revenue sharing in 
the fiscal year that begins in two weeks is 
devastating for a second reason. County 
budgets operate on different fiscal years 
than the federal budget. Many local govern- 
ments have already made their budgets, in- 
cluding their expected full share of general 
revenue sharing funds for 1982. 

Counties have participated in a partner- 
ship with the president. Counties have sup- 
ported our nation's effort to reduce inflation 
and balance the budget. The general reve- 
nue sharing program was cut by one-third 
when it was re-enacted last year. NACo will 
vigorously fight any more cuts. 


THE SURVIVAL OF REVENUE SHARING Is 
THREATENED 
Informed White House sources say Presi- 
dent Reagan is about to decide whether to 
cut general revenue sharing by 5 percent in 
fiscal 1982 (beginning Oct. 1) and to phase 
out the program completely by fiscal 1984. 


NACo Executive Director Bernard F. Hillen- 
brand said he was “absolutely stunned” by 
the announcement and NACo President Rich- 
ard Conder urged President Reagan to “meet 
with the NACo leadership before reaching any 
decision on the proposed cuts." 

Newspaper reports quoted “government 
sources” as saying that the administration is 
“proposing $16 billion in further budget cuts 
for 1982 that would include. . . phasing out 
the CETA job training program and revenue 
sharing aid to local governments, and abol- 
ishing the departments of Education and 
Energy.” 

The 5 percent cut in general revenue shar- 
ing, if approved by Congress, would amount 
to about $320 million out of the $4.6 billion 
made available annually to counties and 
cities. 
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Last year Congress extended the program 
through fiscal 1984, but refused to provide 
funding for states. Funding for cities and 
counties is provided via an entitlement, sub- 
ject to inclusion in an annual appropriations 
bill. The $4.6 billion has been included in the 
fiscal 1982 HUD-independent agencies appro- 
priations bill now awaiting final action by 
the Senate. The House has agreed to this 
amount, but the president has threatened to 
veto it because veterans programs in the bill 
go over his budget request. Senate action on 
the appropriations bill has been postponed 
awaiting the president’s decision on further 
budget cuts expected to be announced Sept. 
22. 

County officials were particularly shocked 
to hear of the announcement since the presi- 
dent had assured NACo that he wouldn't act 
on matters affecting local government with- 
out consulting with local officials. Indeed, in 
October 1980 presidential candidate Reagan 
pledged his support for revenue sharing and 
said its re-enactment would be “among my 
highest domestic priorities.” 

Hillenbrand said, “We must make the 
President understand that revenue sharing 
funds already are figured into the budgets 
of county governments. A loss of those funds, 
following so closely on the heels of other 
major cuts, would be devastating.” 


CONSULTATION URGED 


In a telegram to the White House, NACo 
President Conder urged the President to 
consult counties before making any deci- 
sion. “Counties across the nation will be 
profoundly affected by this proposal and we 
ask you to meet with us.” 

Conder noted NACo’s important role in 
achieving passare of the President's earlier 
budget cuts. “We have supported you and 
counties have taken more than their fair 
share of the cuts,” Conder said. “Now we 
must say no more.” 

Hillenbrand said America’s counties cour- 
ageously supported the administration, 
“fully believing that all America must help 
in stopping inflation and bringing about re- 
duced interest rates. 


“Our counties have already taken all the 
cuts they can handle. We are absolutely 
counting on general revenue sharing funds 
the next three years to carry counties 
through this extremely difficult period.” 


Counties would face enormous financial 
problems if revenue sharing was abolished 
because the monies are used in virtually 
every service county government provides. 


USES OF REVENUE SHARING 


A 1980 NACo survey showed that revenue 
sharing accounted for an average 14.54 per- 
cent of the general funds available to county 
government. 


If revenue sharing was eliminated the 
average increase in county property taxes for 
homeowners would total 19.12 percent. 

Designed to share progressive federal in- 
come taxes with local governments that 
traditionally rely on regressive property tax, 
revenue sharing was intended to help local 
governments solve diverse local problems. 
In rural Elk County, Pa., for example, rev- 
enue sharing has paid for police and ambu- 
lance services. According to Daniel J. Ster- 
bank, the county clerk, in 1980 this county 
of 37,700 received half its general funds from 
this one program, and spent more than half 
of that on operation expenditures. 


Nationally, 58.45 percent of the county 
governments responding to the survey re- 
ported using revenue sharing funds for op- 
erating or maintenance expenses, not capital 
outlay. In Allen County, Ky., for example, 
revenue sharing shored up fire service, police, 
solid waste disposal, ambulances, a hospital 
and mental health and mental retardation 
programs, said Judge Bill Minix, who serves 
as the elected county executive. 
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The percentage of counties that use rev- 
enue sharing to fund important community 
services is instructive: 

Police and Fire Services, 60.07 percent; 

Human Resources, 49.06 percent; 

Public Works, 42.72 percent; 

Transportation, 42.35 percent; 

Environmental Quality, 32.46 percent; 

Administration, 31.15 percent; 

Recreation and Parks, 20.52 percent; 

Other, 18.28 percent; 

Housing, Community, Economic Develop- 
ment, Employment and Manpower, 6.90 per- 
cent; and 

Training, 1.30 percent. 

Hillenbrand said that general revenue 
sharing is “interwoven into the fabric of 
county government and the loss of the funds 
would be devastating.” 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We urge you to reject 
outright any cuts in general revenue sharing 
or any proposal to phase out this vital 
program. 

General revenue sharing is not a federal 
handout for cities and counties. It is a care- 
ful system that returns some of their citizens’ 
federal taxes to be used locally to meet urgent 
local needs. 

General revenue sharing is a three-year 
program authorized through 1984. Revenue 
sharing funds are now in the entire fabric 
of county government budgets. To local 
citizens, the funds mean fire trucks, hospital 
beds, jail cells, ambulances, sewer plants, 
day-care centers, bridges and policemen. 

Most counties face severe fiscal constraints, 
whether through voter-initiated property tax 
limitations or because demands for services 
Out-strip their revenue source capabiilty. 
Since loca] taxing authority is typically 
limited to property taxes and service fees, 
counties need financial assistance to main- 
tain an adequate level of service for the 
people we represent. 

Where can we turn if revenue sharing is 
abolished? 

Counties truly represent the government 
of last resort, the cutting edge against which 
the nation’s neediest people measure the 
willingness and capacity of their government 
to prevent hunger, ensure adequate shelter 
and health care, provide jobs, and protect the 
helpless children and elderly in our midst. 

For these basic life-sustaining needs, 
county officials are held accountable. 

New pressures are on the way. Counties 
are absorbing a lion’s share of the $40 billion 
already cut from the federal budget. Many 
people who will be eliminated from national 
social programs, or who will have their bene- 
fits cut, will turn to counties for help. They 
will want county general welfare aid, help 
with fuel bills, summer jobs for their chil- 
dren, shelter and other assistance. 

County officials, united through NACo, 
have joined you in identifying inflation as 
the nation’s number one problem. We have 
fought, and will continue to fight, side-by- 
side with you to cut unnecessary government 
spending, both federal and local. 

We are absolutely convinced of your sincere 
commitment to return control to local gov- 
ernments through block grants and to return 
federal revenue sources to finance these pro- 
grams. 


Revenue sharing is that ideal revenue 
source. It collects funds from those most able 
to pay and returns the funds, at miniscule 
administrative cost, based upon population, 
poverty and local tax effort. 


We urge you to reject any cuts in revenue 
sharing and then use it as the best device to 
fulfill your Oct. 4, 1980 promise to county 
officials to provide local governments with a 
national revenue source. 

RICHARD CONDER, 
President. 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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CHARLES RALPH PAUL—A GREAT 
CITIZEN 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is with 
great sadness that I note the death of 
Charles Ralph Paul, of Geneva, Ala. I 
knew Ralph personally for a number of 
years, and will miss not only his friend- 
ship, but also his enthusiastic commit- 
ment to the Democratic Party and civic 
affairs. Indeed, throughout his career, 
Ralph demonstrated an intense and ac- 
tive commitment to the betterment of 
life in the city of Geneva and the State 
of Alabama. Throughout his career as 
an attorney, Ralph consistently demon- 
strated his uncompromising respect and 
admiration for his fellow man. 

Ralph attended Troy State University 
and obtained his law degree from the 
University of Chicago School of Law. He 
served his country as a naval officer dur- 
ing World War II. 

In 1946, he moved to Geneva, where 
he began his practice as a lawyer. 
Ralph’s contributions to his community 
are endless. He served as secretary of 
the Geneva County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee for several years, where 
he worked diligently to preserve and fos- 
ter the democratic process we are privi- 
leged to enjoy today. 

He served as president of the Geneva 
Rotary Club and as president of the 
Geneva Chamber of Commerce, where 
his efforts were instrumental toward the 
development of both the business and 
civic communities of Geneva. His service 
as chairman of the Geneva City School 
Board was exemplary. He served as city 
attorney for the cities of Hartford, Mal- 
vern, and Slocomb. He also served as a 
member of the Southeast Alabama Re- 
gional Planning and Development Com- 
mission, as well as the rural area devel- 
opment committee. 

Ralph Paul was an outstanding Amer- 
ican in every respect. His uncompromis- 
ing dedication was reflected in his sery- 
ice to his community, to his church, to 
his profession, and by his unyielding 
devotion to his beloved family. 

I consider myself fortunate to have 
known Ralph Paul. I wish to extend my 
sincerest sympathies to Ralph’s lovely 
wife, Jane and his six wonderful children. 

Indeed, Ralph’s memory will live in 
the hearts of all who knew him and 
serve as an inspiration to everyone. 

Mr, President, on September 24, 1981, 
two articles appeared in the Geneva 
County Reaper. I commend them to the 
attention of my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SCHOOLS LOSE A FRIEND 

Dear Eprror: When the news of Ralph 
Paul's death reached me Saturday evening, 
I, like a horde of his other friends, was 
shocked and left with a hollow and helpless 
feeling. Mr. Paul was truly an exceptional 
person. He was a conservative and tradition- 
alist when it came to rearing his family and 
with the partnership of his able wife, Jane, 
reared six outstanding children of which they 
can be proud. 

He has served in about every lay leadership 
role that I can recall with our schools. He was 
the first chairman of the City Board of Ed- 
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ucation and gave freely of his time, energy, 
and legal expertise to build a solid founda- 
tion for our school system. He has been in- 
strumental in every tax drive for education 
for many years and was never too busy to be- 
come totally involved gaining financial sup- 
port for our schools. 

The band room at Geneva High School and 
the visitors bleachers at the football stadium 
are but two of the many, many projects Mr. 
Paul spearheaded over the years. He was a 
man of boundless energy and imagination 
and brought integrity into every responsi- 
bility he undertook whether it was in his 
practice of law or his many civic endeavors. 

There are many appropriate and befitting 
accolades that can be placed on Mr. Paul but 
somehow they all seem inadequate, Perhaps 
it should just simply be stated that Geneva, 
Alabama, is a much better place to live due to 
the life and efforts of Ralph Paul. We will 
all miss him but outside of his immediate 
family none will miss him more than the 
Geneva City Schools. 

Sincerely, 

WYNNTON MELTON, 
Superintendent, 
Geneva City Schools. 


DEATH CLAIMS RALPH PAUL, GENEVA LAWYER 


Charles Ralph Paul, an attorney in Geneva, 
died Saturday afternoon at 4 p.m. at his 
home 305 N. Trinity Street of an apparent 
heart attack. He was 64. 

Funeral services were at 3 p.m. Monday at 
the First Union Methodist Church in Geneva 
with Rev. Elvin T. Edgar, Geneva; Rev. A. 
Fletcher Howington, Eclectic; and Rev. Ovie 
W. Mathison, Montgomery officiating. Burial 
was in Sunset Memorial Gardens in Geneva 
with Pittman Funeral Home in charge of 
arrangements. 

Born at Henderson in Pike County, Paul 
attended Troy State University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, School of Law. He served 
as a Naval officer in World War II. He moved 
to Geneva in 1946 and began his practice of 
law. Since that time he has been prominent 
in political, business, church and civic af- 
fairs in Geneva County and in the state. 

At the time of his death he was secretary 
of the Geneva County Democratic Executive 
Committee, a position he had held for many 
years. He was a past president of the Geneva 
Rotary Club, a past president of the Geneva 
Chamber of Commerce, former chairman of 
the city school board, served on the South- 
east Alabama Regional Planning and De- 
velopment Commission and on the Rural 
Area Development Committee. He was a 
member of the Geneva County Pensions and 
Security Board, and was the attorney for the 
Geneva Water and Sewer Board, and city 
attorney for Hartford and Malvern and 
former attorney for the city of Slocomb. 


At the First United Methodist Church in 
Geneva he had taught a Sunday school class 
for the past 30 years, and was a former chalr- 
man of the Administrative Board. He was a 
former Lay Leader for the Alabama-West 
Florida Conference, initiating the lay speak- 
ing program. 

He is survived by his wife, Jane Faulkner 
Paul; three sons, Joe Paul of Geneva, Jake 
Paul of Montgomery, and Dr. John Paul of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; three daughters, Martha 
Jane Courington of Albertville, Ala.; Mary 
Anne Tipton of Montgomery, and Susie 
Owen of Phoenix, Arizona; two brothers, Dr. 
Thomas Paul, Birmingham, and Ray Paul, 
Alexandria, Virginia; two sisters, Sarah 
Peters of Gainesville, Fla., and Irene Paul, 
Troy; and six grandchildren. 

Pallbearers were Oscar Spivey, Pete Bran- 
non, Hamp Morris, Rural Ausley, Claud Hen- 
drix, Wynnton Melton, and Charles Fleming. 


Honorary pallbearers were members of the 
First United Methodist Church Administra- 
tive Board and members of Paul’s Sunday 
School Class, and members of the Geneva 
County Bar Association. 
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END OF THE HUNGER STRIKE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this past 
Saturday the hunger strike in Northern 
Treland finally came to an end after 7 
months and after the deaths of 10 
young men. 

The hunger strike ended because of 
simple humanitarian concerns. The 
families of the hunger strikers could no 
longer sit back silently and watch their 
loved ones die. A hunger strike is a ter- 
rible and cynical weapon to employ for 
propaganda purposes. 

Young men, though willing, are 
ordered to starve themselves to death 
to attract worldwide attention to their 
cause. It is a cause furthered by ter- 
rorism and violence outside the H—-Block 
prison as well as within. 

Everyone, no matter where they stand 
on the Irish question, should applaud 
the end of the hunger strike, and be 
thankful this terrible ordeal has come 
to an end. For the hunger strike not only 
took 10 lives, it took scores of other lives 
as the Provisional IRA campaign of ter- 
rorism and violence mounted. 

In the past, I have been critical of 
the British Government’s inflexibility in 
dealing with the hunger strike issue. 
Now that the hunger strike has ended, 
it is essential that the British Govern- 
ment follow through on its assurances 
of improving prison conditions in North- 
ern Ireland. 

I applaud the recent statement by 
Britain’s new Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, James Prior, that 
progress on prison conditions will now 
be made with the end of the hunger 
strike. 

We in America must realize, however, 
that the end of the hunger strike and 
Britain's apparent willingness to make 
progress on prison reform will not end 
the current cycle of violence in Northern 
Ireland. Only a diplomatic solution 
achieved with the consent of all parties 
can insure a stable and prosperous 
Northern Ireland based on the respect 
for the fundamental human rights of 
all within the community. 

While my personal preference is for 
& united Ireland, it is clear that the 
violence on all sides must end if re- 
sponsible men and women are to sit 
down and negotiate an equitable solu- 
tion. We in the United States can help 
in that process by refusing to give sup- 
pors to the men of violence on either 
side. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages. from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a treaty which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of October 1, 1981, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, on October 2, 1981, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives which announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
304) to establish a national tourism 
policy and an independent Government 
agency to carry out the national tourism 
policy. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 917) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rates 
of disability compensation for disabled 
veterans; to increase the rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
for their surviving spouses and children; 
to authorize the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to guarantee home loans 
with provisions for graduated-payment 
plans; to increase the maximum amount 
payable in Veterans’ Administration 
specially adapted housing assistance; to 
expand eligibility for memorial markers; 
and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 3136) to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 with re- 
spect to the activities of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 


mation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day”. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 3:41 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bill, with amendments: 

H.R. 3499. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to extend the Vietnam-era vet- 
erans’ readjustment counseling program, to 
provide medical care for Vietnam veterans ex- 
posed to herbicide defoliants (including 
Agent Orange), to recover the cost of certain 
health care provided by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 4612. An act to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price support 
level for milk and to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect to the 
national marketing quota for wheat for the 
marketing year beginning June 1, 1982. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message further announced that 


the Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bill: 


October 5, 1981 


S. 304. An act to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to establish a national 
tourism policy, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
‘THURMOND). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
unanimous consent, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry: 

H.R. 4612. An act to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price support 
level for milk and to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning June 1, 1982. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr, 
THuRMOND) announced that on today, 
October 5, 1981, he signed the following 
enrolled joint resolution, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day.” 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
October 5, 1981, he had presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

5. 304. An act to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to establish a national 
tourism policy, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating October 16, 1981, as 
“World Food Day.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Edward A, Curran, of Maryland, to be DI- 
rector of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion; and 

Gary L. Jones, of Virginia, to be Deputy 
Under Secretary for Planning and Budget, 
Department of Education. 


(The above nominations were reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources with the recommenda- 
tion that they be confirmed, subject to 
the nominees’ commitment to respond 
to requests to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 


October 5, 1981 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
DeECONCINI) : 

S. 1700. A bill to establish a United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, to 
establish a United States Claims Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself, Mr. 
DENTON, Mr. PELL, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. 
Syms, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 1701. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to acquire and exchange information to 
assist Federal, State, and local officials In the 
identification of certain deceased individuals 
and in the location of missing children and 
other specified individuals; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUGAR: 

8. 1702. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide additional mortgage and 
loan insurance authority; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. GARN (by request) : 

S. 1703. A bill to enhance the competitive- 
ness of thrift institutions, to protect depos- 
itors and creditors of such institutions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, Mr. HELMS, and Mr. GoL- 
WATER) : 

S. 1704. A bill to provide for the minting of 
United States gold coins; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILES (for himself, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. Nunn, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
and Mr. PRYOR): 

S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to create a 
Committee on Interest Rates and the Avail- 
ability of Credit; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. DECONCINI) : 

S. 1700. A bill to establish a U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, to 
establish a U.S. Claims Court, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


FEDERAL COURTS IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1981 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today the 
Senator from Kansas, along with Sen- 
ator DeConcinr, sends to the desk for 
appropriate reference S. 1700, a bill en- 
titled “The Federal Courts Improvement 
Act of 1981.” 


For years, leading jurists, practition- 
ers and academicians have been strug- 
gling with a problem plaguing the judi- 
cial branch of our Government—that of 
striving toward definitive, consistent, 
and expeditious ruling on issues of na- 
tionwide concern. One area where this 
confusion of diverse adjudication has hit 
our country hardest has been in court 
rulings that have handicapped one of 
our most valued national resources— 
imaginative and innovative technology. 
Our country is in the throes of a crisis in 
industrial innovation that has dulled our 
will and stifled our determination to lead 
the world as industrial dreamers and 
doers. Wave after wave of new tech- 
nology breaks on our shores weekly from 
foreign competitors. In spite of these 
challenges, our own industrial innova- 
tions and technological superiority are 
today threatened by a confusion of rul- 
ings and philosophies about patent law 
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protection throughout the various cir- 
cuits of the country. 

These problems have been discussed 
among those interested in our courts for 
years. The past several years have seen 
a flurry of activity in the Congress to at- 
tempt to identify and examine a number 
of problems in the organizational struc- 
ture and jurisdiction of several of the 
Federal courts. Hearings have been held 
discussing some of these problems. The 
American Patent Law Association, rep- 
resenting more than 4,000 counsel prac- 
ticing patent, trademark, copyright, and 
other intellectual property law, testified 
in favor of S. 1700 at the hearing this 
spring. Although the American Bar As- 
sociation House of Delegates has not 
supported the concept of a unified ap- 
pellate forum for patent appeals, the 
American Bar Association’s section of 
patent, trademark, and copyright law 
has strongly supported a single court of 
appeals to handle patent matters. 

The Industrial Research Institute 
representing over 250 industrial com- 
panies, and the National Small Business 
Association, representing 50,000 small 
businesses, and other industry repre- 
sentatives and professionals, testified in 
favor of the bill. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has expressed 
support for the bill as well. 

Those hearings have pointed to solu- 
tions that I feel are embodied in this 
legislation. 

From the perspective of the judicial 
branch of our Government, both Chief 
Judge Howard T. Markey of the U.S. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
and Chief Judge Daniel M. Friedman of 
the U.S. Court of Claims endorsed the 
objectives and methods encompassed in 
the bill. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States has contributed greatly to 
the development of this bill and has 
adopted or recommended to Congress 
much of the present bill. 

This bill is a major omnibus reorgani- 
zation aimed at resolving some of the 
myriad structural, administrative, and 
procedural problems which have im- 
paired the abilities of the Federal courts 
to deal with a wide range of controversies 
in the industrial and private sectors and 
to respond promptly, predictably, and 
meaningfully to their problem. These 
problems are highlighted by the inability 
of our present system to promptly and 
definitively answer legal controversies of 
national importance. 

The essence of the Federal Courts Im- 
provement Act and its intended results 
are as follows: 

First. It would combine the appellate 
judges and jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims with the judges and jurisdiction 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, designating the newly restructured 
court—the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit. This restructuring will 
solve the gunshy attitude many corpora- 
tions, large and small, have had in de- 
veloping new technology only to find 
that their investments in technology are 
not protected. With the present structure 
of patent appeals defending a patent is 
a bit like betting on a jockey at the track 
without knowing what horse he is going 
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to ride. The present system is a forum 

shopper's delight and an innovator’s 

nightmare. We intend to end that night- 
mare by consolidating patent appeals, 

Second. The second important sub- 
stantive structural change worked by the 
bill is to create a new claims court to 
handle the existing trial jurisdictions of 
the present Court of Claims. The present 
court lacks the ability to act decisively 
and completely in adjudicating many of 
its cases because of the way it is struc- 
tured. In effect, it is a two-tier system. 
This bill will, for the first time, allow the 
court in resolving certain claims against 
the Federal Government, the ability to 
grant litigants efficient, and complete 
relief by allowing the court to grant in- 
junctive and declaratory remedies. 

Third. A number of other more techni- 
cal changes are addressed by the bill 
which deal with electronic court report- 
ing, amending the judicial council or- 
ganization, allowing prejudgment in- 
terest in certain cases, limiting chief 
judges’ tenure and modifying retirement 
provisions for judges. 

The Court Improvement Act is one of 
a series of court reform bills that Con- 
gress will look at in the coming months 
as a part of a comprehensive program de- 
signed to improve our court system and 
enhance citizen access to justice. While 
we may not be able to please all of the 
people interested in judicial reform all 
of the time, this bill addresses a number 
of problems of national significance with 
a careful, considered, and measured re- 
sponse. The time has come to act deci- 
sively and effectively and I feel confident 
that the Federal Courts Improvement 
Act will do just that. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote favorably upon this im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that additional explanatory ma- 
terials, along with the text of S. 1700. 
the Federal Courts Improvement Act of 
1981, which I am sending to the Chair, be 
included in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
explanation were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

S. 1700 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Courts 
Improvement Act of 1981”. 

TITLE I—UNITED STATES COURT OF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE FEDERAL CIRCUIT AND 
UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT 
PART A—ORGANIZATION, STRUCTURE, AND 

JURISDICTION 
NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF CIRCUITS 

Sec. 101. Section 41 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals Reorganization Act of 1980, 
is amended by striking out “twelve” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “thirteen” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following; 
“Federal All Federal judicial districts.”. 

NUMBER OF CIRCUIT JUDGES 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 44(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, as amended by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals Reorganization Act 
of 1980, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Federal 
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(b)(1) Section 44(c) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing sentence at the end thereof: “While 
in active service, each circuit Judge of the 
Federal judicial circuit appointed after Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, and the chief judge of the 
Federal judicial circuit, whenever appointed, 
shall reside within fifty miles of the District 
of Columbia.”. 

(2) The first paragraph of section 48 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the first two sentences and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) The courts of appeals shall hold reg- 
ular sessions at the places listed below, and 
at such other places within the respective 
circuit as each court may designate by 
rule:”. 

(3) Section 48(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended by the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals Reorganization Act of 1980, is 
amended further by inserting at the end of 
the table of circuits and places the fol- 


District of Columbia.”. 


(4) Section 48(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended further by striking out the 
final paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Each court of appeals may hold spe- 
cial sessions at any place within its circuit 
as the nature of the business may require, 
and upon such notice as the court orders. 
The court may transact any business at a& 
special session which it might transact at a 
regular session. 

“(c) Any court of appeals may pretermit, 
with the consent of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, any regular session of 
court at any place for insufficient business or 
other good cause.”’. 

PANELS OF JUDGES 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 46(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “divisions” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“panels”. 

(b) Section 46(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “divisions” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“panels”; and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of the first sentence 
thereof the following: “, except that the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit may determine by rule the num- 
ber of judges, not less than three, who con- 
stitute a panel”. 

NUMBER OF JUDGES FOR HEARINGS 


Sec. 104. (a) The first sentence of section 
46(c) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“three judges” the following: “(except that 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit may sit in panels of more 
than three judges if its rules so provide)”. 


(b) Section 46(d) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“division” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“panel”. 

ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES CLAIMS 
COURT 


Sec. 105. (a) Chapter 7 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER 7—UNITED STATES CLAIMS 
COURT 


"Sec. 

“171. Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court; designation of 
chief judge. 

Tenure and salaries of Judges. 

Times and places of holding court. 

Assignment of judges; decisions. 

Official duty station; residence. 

Removal from office. 

Disbarment of removed judges. 


“172. 
“173. 
"174. 
“175. 
“176. 
“177. 
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“$ 171. Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court; designation of 
chief judge 


“(a) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
sixteen judges who shall constitute a court 
of record known as the United States Claims 
Court. The court is declared to be a court 
established under article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

“(b) The Claims Court shall at least bien- 
nially designate a judge to act as chief 
judge. 

“§ 172. Tenure and salaries of judges 


“(a) Each judge of the United States 
Claims Court shall be appointed for a term 
of fifteen years. 

“(b) Each judge shall recelve a salary 
at an annual rate determined under section 
225 of- the Federal Salary Act of 1967 (2 
U.S.C. 351-361), as adjusted by section 461 
of this title. 


“$ 173. Times and places of holding court 


“The principal office of the United States 
Claims Court shall be in the District of 
Columbia, but the Claims Court may hold 
court at such times and in such places as 
it may fix by rule of court. The times and 
places of the sessions of the Claims Court 
shall be prescribed with a wiew to securing 
reasonable opportunity to citizens to appear 
before the Claims Court with as little in- 
convenience and expense to citizens as is 
practicable. 

“§ 174. Assignment of Judges; decisions 

“(a) The judicial power of the United 
States Claims Court with respect to any ac- 
tion, suit, or proceeding, except congressional 
reference cases, shall be exercised by a single 
judge, who may preside alone and hold a 
regular or special session of court at the same 
time other sessions are held by other judges. 

“(b) All decisions of the Claims Court shall 
be preserved and open to inspection. 


“§ 175. Official duty station; residence 


“(a) The official duty station of each judge 
of the United States Claims Court is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


“(b) After appointment and while in ac- 
tive service, each judge shall reside within 
fifty miles of the District of Columbia. 


“§ 176. Removal from office 


“Removal of a judge of the United States 
Claims Court during the term for which he is 
appointed shall be only for incompetency, 
misconduct, neglect of duty, engaging in the 
practice of law, or physical or mental dis- 
ability. Removal shall be by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, but 
removal may not occur unless a majority of 
all the judges of such court of appeals con- 
cur in the order of removal. Before any order 
of removal may be entered, a full specifica- 
tion of the charges shall be furnished to the 
judge, and he shall be accorded an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on the charges. Any cause 
for removal of any judge of the United States 
Claims Court coming to the knowledge of the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts shall be reported by 
him to the chief judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit, and 
& copy of the report shall at the same time 
be transmitted to the judge. 


“$ 177. Disbarment of removed judges 


“A Judge of the United States Claims Court 
removed from office in accordance with sec- 
tion 176 of this title shall not be permitted 
at any time to practice before the Claims 
Court.”. 

“(b) The item relating to chapter 7 in the 
chapter analysis of part I of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“7. United States Claims Court 
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REPEAL OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE COURT 
OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Sec. 106. Chapter 9 of title 28, United 
State Code, and the item relating to chapter 
9 in the chapter analysis of part I of such 
title, are repealed. 

INTERLOCUTORY APPEALS FROM CERTAIN ORDERS 


Sec. 107. Section 256(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“section 1541(b)" and all that follows 
through “in that section.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “section 1292(c) 
(3) of this title, and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit may, in its 
discretion, consider the appeal.”. 

REPEAL; ASSIGNMENT OF CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Sec. 108. Subsection (b) of section 291 of 
title 28, United States Code, is repealed. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICT JUDGES 


Src. 109. Section 292(e) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals or” and by striking out “in 
which the need arises”. 

REPEAL; ASSIGNMENT OF OTHER JUDGES 

Sec. 110. Subsections (a), (c), and (d) of 
section 293 of title 28, United States Code, 
are repealed. 

JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 

Sec, 111. Section 331 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— : 

(1) in the first paragraph, by striking out 
“, the chief judge of the Court of Claims, the 
chief judge of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals,”; and 

(2) in the third paragraph, by striking out 
the second sentence. 

RETIREMENT 

Sec. 112. (a) Section 372(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the third paragraph, by striking out 
“Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or”; and 

(2) in the fifth paragraph, by striking out 
“Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or”. 

(b) Section 372(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, or” each place it appears. 


REPEAL; DISTRIBUTION OF COURT OF 
CLAIMS DECISIONS 


Sec. 113. Section 415 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to section 
415 in the section analysis of chapter 19 of 
such title, are repealed. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 114. Section 451 of title 28, United 
States Code (including that section as it will 
become effective on April 1, 1984), in 
amended— 

(1) in the first paragraph, by striking out 
“the Court of Claims, the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals,”; and 

(2) in the third paragraph, by striking out 
“Court of Claims, Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals,”’. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES AND COURT 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Sec. 115. (a)(1) Section 456 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$456. Traveling expenses of justices and 
judges; official duty stations 


(a) The Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts shall pay 
each justice or judge of the United States, 
and each retired justice or judge recalled 
or designated and assigned to active duty, 
while attending court or transacting official 
business at a place other than his official 
duty station for any continuous period of 
less than thirty calendar days: (1) all neces- 
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sary transportation expenses certified by the 
justice or judge; and (2) a per diem allow- 
ance for travel at the rate which the Director 
establishes not to exceed the maximum per 
diem allowance fixed by section 5702(a) of 
title 5, United States Code or, in accordance 
with regulations which the Director shall 
prescribe with the approval of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, reimburse- 
ment for his actual and necessary expenses 
of subsistence not in excess of the maximum 
amount fixed by section 5702 of title 5, 
United States Code. The Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall also pay each justice or judge 
of the United States, and each retired justice 
or judge recalled or designated and assigned 
to active duty, while attending court or 
transacting official business under an as- 
signment authorized under Chapter 13 of 
this title which exceeds in duration a con- 
tinuous period of thirty calendar days, all 
necessary transportation expenses and actual 
and necessary expenses of subsistence ac- 
tually incurred, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 5702 of title 5, United 
States Code, in accordance with regulations 
which the Director shall prescribe with the 
approval of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

“(b) The official duty station of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the judges of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit, and the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
shall be the District of Columbia. 

“(c) The official duty station of the judges 
of the United States Court of International 
Trade shall be New York City. 

“(d) The official duty station of each dis- 
trict judge shall be that place where a dis- 
trict court holds regular sessions at or near 
which the judge performs a substantial por- 
tion of his judicial work, which is nearest 
the place where he maintains his actual 
abode in which he customarily lives. 

“(e) The official duty station of a circuit 
judge shall be that place where a circuit or 
district court holds regular sessions at or 
near which the judge performs a substantial 
portion of his judicial work, or that place 
where the Director provides chambers to the 
judge where he performs a substantial por- 
tion of his judicial work, which is nearest the 
place where he maintains his actual abode 
in which he customarily lives. 

“(f) The official duty station of a retired 
Judge shall be established in accordance with 
section 374 of this title. 

“(g) Each circuit or district judge whose 
Official duty station is not fixed expressly by 
this section shall notify the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts in writing of his actual abode and offi- 
clal duty station upon his appointment and 
from time to time thereafter as his official 
duty station may change.”. 

(2) The item relating to section 456 in the 
section analysis of chapter 21 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“456. Traveling expenses of justices and 
judges; official duty stations.’’. 


(b)(1) Section 460 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


"$ 460. Application to other courts 


“(a) Sections 452 through 459 and section 
462 of this chapter shall also apply to the 
United States Claims Court, to each court 
created by Act of Congress in a territory 
which is invested with any jurisdiction of a 
district court of the United States, and to the 
judges thereof. 

“(b) The official duty station of each judge 
referred to in subsection (a) which is not 
otherwise established by law shall be that 
place where the court holds regular sessions 
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at or near which the judge performs a sub- 
stantial portion of his judicial work, which is 
nearest the place where he maintains his 
actual abode in which he customarily lives.”. 
(2) The item relating to section 460 in the 
section analysis of chapter 21 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 
“460. Application to other courts.". 
(c)(1) Chapter 21 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“§ 462. Court accommodations 


“(a) Sessions of courts of the United 
States (except the Supreme Court) shall be 
held only at places where the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts provides accommodations, or where 
suitable accommodations are furnished with- 
out cost to the judicial branch. 

“(b) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall pro- 
vide accommodations, including chambers 
and courtrooms, only at places where regular 
sessions of court are authorized by law to be 
held, but only if the judicial council of the 
appropriate circuit has approved the accom- 
modations as ne A 

"(c) The limitations and restrictions con- 
tained in subsection (b) of this section shall 
not prevent the Director from furnishing 
chambers to circuit Judges at places where 
Federal facilities are available when the judi- 
cial council of the circuit approves. 

“(d) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall pro- 
vide permanent accommodations for the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit and for the United States Claims 
Court only at the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, each such court may hold regular and 
special sessions at other places utilizing the 
accommodations which the Director provides 
to other courts. 

“(e) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall pro- 
vide accommodations for probation officers, 
pretrial service officers, and Federal Public 
Defender Organizations at such places as 
may be approved by the judicial council 
of the appropriate circuit. 

“(f) Upon the request of the Director, 
the Administrator of General Services is au- 
thorized and directed to provide the ac- 
commodations the Director requests,” and 
to close accommodations which the Director 
recommends for closure with the approval 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

(2) The section analysis of chapter 21 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“462. Court accommodations.”. 

(3) Section 142 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 142 
in the section analysis of chapter 5 of such 
title, are repealed. 

Sec. 116. (a) Chapter 21 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section: 

§ 463. Expenses of litigation. 

“(a) Whenever a Chief Justice, justice, 
judge, officer, or employee of any United 
States court is sued in his official capacity, 
or is otherwise required to defend acts taken 
or omissions made in his official capacity, 
and the services of an attorney for the 
Government are not reasonably available 
pursuant to chapter 31 of this title, the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts may pay the costs of 
his defense. The Director shall prescribe reg- 
ulations for such payments subject to the 
approval of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States.”’. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 21 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following new item: 
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“463. Expenses of litigation.”’. 


INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 


Sec. 117. Section 518(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Claims Court or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit”. 


TRANSMISSION OF PETITIONS IN SUITS AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 118. (a) Section 520 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in leu 
thereof “United States Claims Court or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit”; and 

(2) by striking out “Court of Claims” in 
the section heading and inserting in Meu 
thereof “United States Claims Court or in 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit”, 

(b) The item relating to section 520 in 
the section analysis of chapter 31 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“520. Transmission of petitions in United 
States Claims Court or in United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit; statement furnished by 
departments.”. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Sec. 119. Section 605 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end of 
the second undesignated paragraph the fol- 
lowing: “and the estimate with respect to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit shall be approved by such 
court” and by striking out “Bureau of the 
Budget” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Office of Management and 
Budget”. 

DEFINITION OF COURTS 

Sec. 120. (a) Section 610 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the United States Claims Court”. 

(b)(1) Section 713 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 713. Librarians 

“(a) Each court of appeals may appoint a 
librarian who shall be subject to removal by 
the court. 

“(b) The librarian, with the approval of 
the court, may appoint necessary library as- 
sistants in such numbers as the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts may approve. The librarian 
may remove such library assistants with the 
approval of the court.”. 


(2) The item relating to section 713 in the 
section analysis of chapter 47, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“713. Librarians.”. 


(c) (1) Chapter 47 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“§ 714. Criers and messengers 


“(a) Each court of appeals may appoint a 
crier who shall be subject to removal by the 
court. 

“(b) The crier, with the approval of the 
court, may appoint necessary messengers in 
such number as the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
may approve. The crier may remove such 
messengers with the approval of the court. 
The crier shall also perform the duties of 
bailiff and messenger. 


“§ 715. Staff attorneys and technical assist- 
ants 


“(@) The chief judge of each court of ap- 
peals, with the approval of the court, may 
appoint a senior staff attorney, who shall be 
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subject to removal by the chief judge with 
the approval of the court. 

“(b) The senior staff attorney, with the 

approval of the chief judge, may appoint 
necessary staff attorneys and secretarial and 
clerical employees in such numbers as the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts may approve, but in 
no event may the number of staff attorneys 
exceed the number of positions expressly 
authorized in an annual appropriation act. 
The senior staff attorney may remove such 
staff attorneys and secretarial and clerical 
employees with the approval of the chief 
judge. 
“(c) The chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit, with the ap- 
proval of the court, may appoint a senior 
technical assistant who shall be subject to 
removal by the chief judge with the ap- 
proval of the court. 

“(d) The senior technical assistant, with 
the approval of the court, may appoint nec- 
essary technical assistants in such number 
as the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts may approve, 
but in no event may the number of techni- 
cal assistants in the Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit exceed the number of circuit 
judges in regular active service within such 
circuit. The senior technical assistant may 
remove such technical assistants with the 
approval of the court.”’. 

(2) The section analysis of chapter 47, 
United States Code, ts amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new items: 
“714. Criers and messengers. 


“715. Staff attorneys and technical assist- 
ants.”. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 
CLAIMS COURT 


Sec. 121. (a) Section 791(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(a) The United States Claims Court may 
appoint a clerk, who shall be subject to re- 
moval by the court. The clerk, with the ap- 
proval of the court, may appoint necessary 
deputies and employees in such numbers 
as may be approved by the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Such deputies and employees shall 
be subject to removal by the clerk with the 
approval of the court.’’. 


(b) Section 792 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 792 
in the section analysis of chapter 51 of such 
title, are repealed. 

(c)(1) Section 794 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 794. Law clerks and secretaries 


“The judges of the United States Claims 
Court may appoint necessary law clerks and 
secretaries, in such numbers as the Judicial 
Conference of the United States may approve 
subject to any limitation of the aggregate 
salaries of such employees which may be im- 
posed by law.”. 


(2) The item relating to section 794 in 
the section analysis of chapter 51 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“194. Law clerks and secretaries.”. 


(d)(1) Section 795 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 795. Baliliffs and messengers 


“The chief judge of United States Claims 
Court, with the approval of the court, may 
appoint necessary bailiffs and messengers, 
in such numbers as the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts may approve, each of whom shall be 
subject to removal by the chief judge, with 
the approval of the court.”’. 

(2) The item relating to section 795 in 
the section analysis of chapter 51 of title 28, 
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United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“795. Bailiffs and messengers.”. 


(e) Section 796 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts”. 

(f) Section 797 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 797 
in the section analysis of chapter 51 of such 
title, are repealed. 

(g)(1) The item relating to chapter 51 
in the chapter analysis of part III of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “Court of Claims” and inserting in 
leu thereof “United States Claims Court”. 

(2) The chapter heading of chapter 51 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “court OF CLAIMS” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT”. 


ABOLISHMENT OF UNITED STATES COURT OF 
CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Sec. 122. (a) Chapter 63 of the title 28, 
United States Code, and the item relating 
to chapter 53 in the chapter analysis of part 
III of such title, are repealed. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 957 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “(a)” and subsection (b) of such 
section 957 is repealed. 


TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
RELATING TO REPEAL OF COURT OF CUSTOMS 
AND PATENT APPEALS 


Sec. 123. Sections 1255 and 1256 of title 
28, United States Code, and the items relat- 
ing to sections 1255 and 1256 in the section 
analysis of chapter 81 of such title, are 
repealed. 


COURTS OF APPEALS JURISDICTION 


Sec. 124. Section 1291 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(other than the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit)” after “courts of appeals”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The jurisdiction of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit shall be limited to the jur- 
isdiction described in sections 1292 (c) and 
(d) and 1295 of this title.”. 


INTERLOCUTORY DECISIONS 


Sec. 125. (a) Section 1292(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The courts” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Except as provided in 
subsections (c) and (d) of this section, the 
courts”; 

(2) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (4). 

(b) Section 1292 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(c) The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction— 

“(1) of an appeal from an interlocutory 
order or decree described in subsection (a) 
of this section in any case over which the 
court would have jurisdiction of an appeal 
under section 1295 of this title; and 

“(2) of an appeal from a judgment in a 
civil action for patent infringement which 
would otherwise be appealable to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit and is final except for an accounting. 

“(d) (1) When the chief Judge of the Court 
of International Trade issues an order under 
the provisions of section 256(b) of this title, 
or when any judge of the Court of Inter- 
national Trade, in issuing any other inter- 
locutory order, includes in the order a state- 
ment that a controlling question of law is 
involved with respect to which there is a 
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substantial ground for difference of opinion 
and that an immediate appeal from its order 
may materially advance the ultimate ter- 
mination of the litigation, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit may, 
in its discretion, permit an appeal to be 
taken from such order, if application is made 
to that Court within ten days after the entry 
of such order. 

“(2) When any judge of ihe United States 
Claims Court, in issuing an interlocutory 
order, includes in the order a statement that 
a controlling question of law is involved with 
respect to which there is a substantial 
ground for difference of opinion and that 
an immediate appeal from its order may ma- 
terially advance the ultimate termination of 
the litigation, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit may, in its 
discretion, permit an appeal to be taken from 
such order, if application is made to that 
Court within ten days after the entry of 
such order. 


“(3) Neither the application for nor the 
granting of an appeal under this subsection 
shall stay proceedings in the Court of Inter- 
national Trade or in the Claims Court, as 
the case may be, unless a stay is ordered by 
a judge of the Court of International Trade 
or the Claims Court or by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit or a 
judge of that court.”. 

CIRCUITS IN WHICH DECISIONS ARE REVIEWABLE 


Sec. 126. Section 1294 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “Ap- 
peals” and inserting in lieu thereof “Except 
as provided in section 1295 of this title, 
appeals”. 

JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FEDERAL CIRCUIT 


Sec. 127. (a) Chapter 83 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 


“$1295. Jurisdiction of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit 


“(a) The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction— 


“(1) of an appeal from a final decision of 
a district court of the United States, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone, the District Court of 
Guam, the District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands, or the District Court for the Northern 
Mariana Islands, if the jurisdiction of that 
court was based, in whole or in part, on sec- 
tion 1338 of this title, except that a case in- 
volving a claim arising under any Act of 
Congress relating to copyrights or trade- 
marks and no other claims under section 
1338(a) shall be governed by sections 1291, 
1292, and 1294 of this title; 


“(2) of an appeal from a final decision of a 
district court of the United States, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone, the District Court of 
Guam, the District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands, or the District Court for the Northern 
Mariana Islands, if the jurisdiction of that 
court was based, in whole or in part, on sec- 
tion 1346 of this title, except that jurisdic- 
tion of an appeal in a case brought in a dis- 
trict court under section 1346(a)(1), 1346 
(b), or 1346(e) of this title or under section 
1346(a)(2) when the claim is founded upon 
an Act of Congress or a regulation of an ex- 
ecutive department providing for internal 
revenue shall be governed by sections 1291, 
1292, and 1294 of this title; 

“(3) of an appeal from a final decision of 
the United States Claims Court; 

“(4) of an appeal from a decision of— 

“(A) the Board of Appeals or the Board of 
Patent Interferences of the Patent and 
Trademark Office with respect to patent ap- 
plications and interferences, at the instance 
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of an applicant for a patent or any party to 
a patent interference, and any such appeal 
shall waive the right of such applicant or 
party to proceed under section 145 or 146 
of title 35; 

“(B) the Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks or the Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board with respect to applications 
for registration of marks and other pro- 
ceedings as provided in section 21 of the 
Trademark Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1071); or 

“(C) a district court to which a case was 
directed pursuant to section 145 or 146 of 
title 35; 

“(5) of an appeal from a final decision of 
the United States Court of International 
Trade; 

“(6) to review the final determinations of 
the United States International Trade Com- 
mission relating to unfair practices in im- 
port trade, made under section 337 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1337); 

“('7) to review, by appeal on questions of 
law only, findings of the Secretary of Com- 
merce under headnote 6 to schedule 8, part 
4, of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States (relating to importation of instru- 
ments or apparatus); 

“(8) of an appeal under section 71 of the 
Plant Variety Protection Act 
2461); 

(9) of an appeal from a final order or final 
decision of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, pursuant to sections 7703(b) (1) and 
71703(d) of title 5; and 

“(10) of an appeal from a final decision of 
an agency board of contract appeals pursuant 
to section 8(g)(1) of the Contract Disputes 
Act of 1978 except as provided In section 4 of 
that Act. 

“(b) The head of any executive depart- 
ment or agency may, with the approval of the 
Attorney General, refer to the Count of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit for judicial re- 
view any final decision rendered by a board of 
contract appeals pursuant to the terms of 
any contract with the United States awarded 
by that department or agency which the 
head of such department or agency has con- 
cluded is not entitled to finality pursuant to 
the review standards specified in section 10 
(b) of the Contract Disputes Act of 1978 (41 
U.S.C. 609(b)). The head of each executive 
department or agency shall make any refer- 
ral under this section within one hundred 
and twenty days after the receipt of a copy 
of the final appeal decision. 

“(c) The Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit shall review the matter referred in 
accordance with the standards specified in 
section 10(b) of the Contract Disputes Act of 
1978. The court shall proceed with judicial 
review on the administrative record made be- 
fore the board of contract appeals on matters 
so referred as in other cases pending in such 
court, shall determine the issue of finality of 
the appeal decision, and shall, if appropriate, 
render judgment thereon, or remand the 
matter to any administrative or executive 
body or official with such direction as it may 
deem proper and just. 

“§ 1296. Precedence of cases in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit 

“Civil actions in the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit shall be 
given precedence, in accordance with the law 
applicable to such actions, in such order as 
the court may by rule establish.”, 

(b) The section analysis of chapter 83 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“1295. Jurisdiction of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit. 

“1296. Precedence of cases in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit.”. 


(7 USC. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ORDERS; 
JURISDICTION 


Sec. 128. Section 1336(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Claims Court”. 


UNITED STATES AS DEFENDANT; JURISDICTION 


Sec. 129. Section 1346(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "United States Claims Court”. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ORDERS; 
VENUE 


Sec. 130. Section 1398(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Claims Court”. 


UNITED STATES AS DEFENDANT; VENUE 


Sec. 131. Section 1402(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “in a 
district court” after “civil action”. 


CURE OR WAIVER OF DEFECTS 


Sec. 132. Section 1406(c) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims’ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Claims Court”. 


UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT JURISDICTION 
AND VENUE 


Sec. 133. (a) Section 1491 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 1491. Claims against United States gener- 
ally; actions involving Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


“(a)(1) The United States Claims Court 
shall have jurisdiction to render Judgment 
upon any claim against the United States 
founded either upon the Constitution, or any 
Act of Congress or any regulation of an ex- 
ecutive department, or upon any express or 
implied contract with the United States, or 
for liquidated or unliquidated damages in 
cases not sounding in tort. For the purpose of 
this paragraph, an express or implied con- 
tract with the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, Navy Exchanges, Marine Corps Ex- 
changes, Coast Guard Exchanges, or Ex- 
change Councils of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall be considered 
an express or implied contract with the 
United States. 

“(2) To afford complete relief in contro- 
versies within its jurisdiction, the court may 
grant declaratory Judgments and such equi- 
table and extraordinary relief as it deems 
proper, including but not limited to in- 
junctive relief; and the court may, to com- 
plete the relief afforded by a judgment, issue 
orders directing restoration to office or posi- 
tion, placement in appropriate duty or retire- 
ment status, and correction of applicable 
records; and any such orders issued pursuant 
to a grant of equitable or extraordinary re- 
lief or issued to complete relief may be 
issued to any appropriate official of the 
United States. In any case within its juris- 
diction, the court shall have the power to 
remand appropriate matters to any adminis- 
trative or executive body or official with such 
direction as it may deem proper and just. 
The Claims Court shall have jurisdiction to 
render judgment upon any claim by a con- 
tractor arising under section 10(a)(1) of the 
Contract Disputes Act of 1978. 

“(b) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
give the United States Claims Court jurisdic- 
tion of any civil action within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Court of International 
Trade, or of any action against, or founded 
on conduct of, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, or to amend or modify the provisions 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 
with respect to actions by or against the 
Authority.”. 


(b) Section 1492 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “chief com- 
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missioner of the Court of Claims” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “chief judge of the United 
States Claims Court”. 

(c)(1) Sections 1494, 1495, 1496, and 1497 
of title 28, United States Code, are amended 
by striking out “Court of Claims” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “United States Claims 

(2) The section heading of section 1497 of 
title 28, United States Code, ls amended by 
striking out “growers,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “growers’”’. 

(d) Section 1498 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “United States Claims Court”; 

(2) in subsections (b) and (d), by striking 
out “Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Claims Court”. 

(e) Sections 1499, 1500, 1501, 1502, and 1503 
of title 28, United States Code, are amended 
by striking out “Court of Claims” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “United States Claims 
Court”. 

(f) Section 1504 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 1504 
in the section analysis of chapter 91 of such 
title, are repealed. 

(g) Section 1505 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” the first place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “United States Claims 
Court” and by striking out “Court of Claims” 
the second place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Claims Court”. 


(h) Section 1506 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item in the section analysis of 
chapter 91 of such title, are repealed. 

(i) Section 1507 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Claims Court”. 

(J) (1) The item relating to chapter 91 in 
the chapter analysis of part IV of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Claims Court”. 


(2) The chapter heading of chapter 91 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “court OF CLAIMS” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT”, 

(3) The item relating to section 1499 in 
the section analysis of chapter 91, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“1499. Liquidated damages withheld from 
contractors under Contract Work 
Hours Standards Act.”. 
REPEAL OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE COURT 
OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Sec. 134. Chapter 93 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to chapter 
93 in the chapter analysis of part IV of such 
title, are repealed. 

REPEAL; CURE OF DEFECTS 

Sec. 135. Section 1584 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to section 
1584 in the section analysis of chapter 95 of 
such title, are repealed. 

REPEAL; TIME FOR APPEAL 

Sec. 136. Section 2100 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to section 
2110 in the section analysis of chapter 133 of 
such title, are repealed. 

COURT OF APPEALS JURISDICTION 

Sec. 137. Section 2342 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(other than the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit)” after “court of appeals”; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by inserting “and” 
after the semicolon; 

(3) im paragraph (5), by striking out “; 
and” and inserting in lieu thereof a period; 
and 


(4) by striking out paragraph (6). 
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PLANT VARIETY PROTECTION OFFICE DECISIONS 


Sec. 138. Section 2353 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to section 
2353 in the section analysis of chapter 158 of 
such title, are repealed. 


UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT PROCEDURE 


Src. 139. (a) Sections 2501 and 2502(a) of 
title 28, United States Code, are amended by 
striking out “Court of Claims” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “United States Claims Court”. 

(b)(1) Section 2503 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 2503. Proceedings generally 

“Parties to any suit in the United States 
Claims Court may appear before a judge of 
that court in person or by attorney, produce 
evidence, and examine witnesses, The pro- 
ceedings of the Claims Court shall be in ac- 
cording with such rules of practice and 
procedure (other than the rules of evidence) 
as the Claims Court may prescribe and in 
accordance with the rules of evidence appli- 
cable to trials without a jury in a district 
court of the United States. The judges shall 
fix times for trials, administer oaths or af- 
firmations, examine witnesses, receive evi- 
dence, and enter dispositive judgments. 
Hearings shall, if convenient, be held in the 
counties where the witnesses reside.”. 

(2) The item relating to section 2503 in 
the section analysis of chapter 165 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “before commissioners”. 

(c) Section 2504 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 2504 in 
the section analysis of chapter 165 of such 
title, are repealed. 

(d) Section 2505 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Court of Claims” and 
inserting in leu thereof “United States 
Claims Court"; and 

(2) by striking out “report findings” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “enter judgment”. 

(e) Section 2506 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Claims Court”. 

(f) Section 2507 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “United States Claims Court"; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Claims Court”. 

(g) Section 2508 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Claims Court”. 

(h) (1) Section 2509(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever a bill, except a bill for a 
pension, is referred by either House of Con- 
gress to the chief judge of the United States 
Claims Court pursuant to section 1492 of this 
title, the chief Judge shall designate a judge 
as hearing officer for the case and a panel 
of three judges of the court to serve as a 
reviewing body. One member of the review 
Panel shall be designated as presiding officer 
of the panel.”. 

(2) Section 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in subsections (b), (c), (d), and (f), 
by striking out “trial commissioner” and in- 
serting in Meu thereof “hearing officer”; 

(B) in subsections (b), (c), and (e), by 
striking out “chief commissioner” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “chief judge”; 

(C) in subsections (b), (f), and (g), by 
striking out “Court of Claims” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Claims Court”; 

(D) in subsection (d), by striking out “of 
commissioners”; 

„ (ŒE) in subsection (g), by striking out 
commissioners” the first place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Judges”; and 

(F) in subsection (g), by striking out 
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“trial commissioners” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “hearing officers”. 

(i) (1) Section 2510 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2510. Referral of cases by Comptroller 
General 

“(a) The Comptroller General may trans- 
mit to the United States Claims Court for 
trial and adjudication any claim or matter 
of which the Claims Court might take juris- 
diction on the voluntary action of the claim- 
ant, together with all vouchers, papers, docu- 
ments, and proofs pertaining thereto. 

“(b) The Claims Court shall proceed with 
the claims or matters so referred as in other 
cases pending in such Court and shall render 
judgment thereon.”. 

(2) The item relating to section 2510 in the 
section analysis of chapter 165 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“2510. Referral of cases by Comptroller Gen- 
eral.”. 


(J) (1) Section 2511 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “, or 
of the Supreme Court upon review,”. 

(2) Sections 2511, 2512, 2513(c), 2514, and 
2515(a) of title 28, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out “Court of Claims” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “United States 
Claims Court”. 

(k) Section 2517 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out 
“Court of Claims" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “United States Claims Court”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out the 
comma at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period. 

(1) Section 2518 of title 28, United States 
Code, and the item relating to section 2518 
in the section analysis of chapter 165 of such 
title, are repealed. 

(m) Section 2519 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Claims Court”. 

(n) (1) Section 2520(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(a)”; 

(B) by striking out “Court of Claims” and 
inserting in leu thereof “United States 
Claims Court”; and 

(C) by striking out “$10” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$60”. 

(2) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
2520 a title 28, United States Code, are 


(3) The section heading for section 2520 
of title 28, United States Code, Is amended 
by striking out “; cost of printing record”. 

(4) The item relating to section 2520 in 
the section analysis of chapter 165 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“2520. Fees.”. 


(0) (1) The item relating to chapter 165 
in the chapter analysis of part VI of title 
28, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“165. United States Claims Court 


(2) The chapter heading of chapter 165 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out “COURT or CLAIMS” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “UNITED STATES CLAIMS 
COURT”, 

(p)(1) Section 1926 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 1926. Claims Court 

“(a@) The Judicial Conference of the 
United States shall prescribe from time to 
time the fees and costs to be charged and 
collected in the United States Claims Court. 

“(b) The court and its officers shall col- 
lect only such fees and costs as the Judicial 
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Conference prescribes. The court may re- 

quire advance payment of fees by rule.”. 
(2) The item relating to section 1926 in 

the section analysis of chapter 123 of title 

28, United States Code, is amended to read 

as follows: 

“§ 1926. Claims Court 


(q)(1) Chapter 165 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 2522. Notice of Appeal 


“Review of a decision of the United 
States Claims Court shall be obtained by 
filing a notice of appeal with the clerk of 
the Claims Court within the time and in 
the manner prescribed for appeals to United 
States courts of appeals from the United 
States district courts.”. 

(2) The section analysis of chapter 165 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“2522. Notice of Appeal.”’. 


REPEAL OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE COURT 
OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Sec. 140. Chapter 167 of title 28, United 
States Code, and the item relating to chap- 
ter 167 in the chapter analysis of part VI 
of such title, are repealed. 

COURT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE; PROCEDURE 


Sec. 141. Section 2645(c) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Customs and Patent Appeals within the 
time and in the manner provided in section 
2601 of this title” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Appeals for the Federal Circuit by filing 
& notice of appeal with the clerk of the Court 
of International Trade within the time and 
in the manner prescribed for appeals to 
United States courts of appeals from the 
United States district courte”. 


FEDERAL RULES OF EVIDENCE 


Sec. 142. Rule 1101(a) of the Federal Rules 
of Evidence is amended by striking out 
“Court of Claims” the first place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Claims Court” 
and by striking out “and commissioners of 
the Court of Claims”. 


Part B—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS OUTSIDE 
TITLE 28 

Sec. 143. Section 225(f)(C) of the Federal 

Salary Act of 1967 (2 U.S.C. 356(C)), is 

amended by inserting “and the judges of the 


` United States Claims Court” immediately be- 


fore the semicolon at the end thereof. 

Sec. 144. Section 7703 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1), by striking out 
“Court of Claims or a United States court of 
appeals as provided in Chapter 91 and 158, 
respectively, of title 28" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit”; 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“Court of Claims or a United States court 
of appeals” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit”; 
and 


(3) in subsection (d), by striking out 
“District of Columbia" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Federal Circuit”. 

Sec. 145. The second sentence of section 71 
of the Plant Variety Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 
2461) is amended to read as follows: “The 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit shall have jurisdiction.”. 


Sec. 146. Section 11(d) of the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 (15 U.S.C. 
2210(d)) is amended by striking out “Court 
of Claims of the United States” and insert- 
ing in leu thereof “United States Claims 
Court”. 

Sec. 147. Section 204 of title 18, United 
States Code, and the section heading thereof 
are amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
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States Claims Court or the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit”. 

Sec. 148, Section 39 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1121) is amended by in- 
serting “(other than the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit)” after 
“circuit courts of appeal of the United 
States”. 

Sec. 149. Section 516A(a) (3) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 US.C. 1516a(a)(3)) is 
amended by striking out “subsections (b), 
(c), and (e) of”. 

Sec. 150. (a) Section 29 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to create an Indian Claims Com- 
mission, to provide for the powers, duties, 
and functions thereof, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 13, 1946 (25 U.S.C. 
70v-3), is amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Claims Court”. 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 29 of such 
Act is repealed. 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 29 of such 
Act is amended by striking “Supreme Court 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
1255” and inserting in Meu thereof “United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1295", 

Sec. 151. Section 2 of the Act of May 18, 
1928 (25 U.S.C. 652) is amended by striking 
out “Court of Claims” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Claims Court” and by 
striking out “Court of Claims of the United 
States” and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Claims Court” and by striking out 
“Supreme Court of the United States” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit”. 

Sec. 152. Section 7422(e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by striking 
out “Court of Claims” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Claims Court”. 

Sec. 153. Section 7428 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by striking 
out “Court of Claims” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Claims Court”. 

Sec. 154. (a) The second sentence of section 
7456(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended to read as follows: “Each 
commissioner shall receive pay at an annual 
rate determined under section 225 of the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967 (2 U.S.C. 351-361), 
as adjusted by section 461 of title 28, United 
States Code, and also necessary traveling 
expenses and per diem allowance, as pro- 
vided in the Travel Expense Act of 1949, while 
traveling on official business and away from 
Washington, District of Columbia.’”’. 

(b) Notwithstanding the preceding para- 
graph, until such time as a change in the 
salary rate of a commissioner of the United 
States Tax Court occurs in accordance with 
section 7456(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, the salary of such commissioner shall 
be equal to the salary of a commissioner of 
the Court of Claims. 

Sec. 155. Section 7482(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 
ing “(other than the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit)” after 
“United States Court of Appeals”. 

Sec. 156. Section 8(g)(1) of the Contract 
Disputes Act of 1978 (41 U.S.C. 607(g) (1)) 
is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
“Court of Claims” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“United States Court of Claims for judicial 
review, under section 2510 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended herein,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit for judicial review under 
section 1295 of title 28, United States Code,”. 

Sec. 157. Section 10(c) of the Contract 
Disputes Act of 1978 (41 U.S.C. 609(c)) is 
amended by striking out “, or, in its discre- 
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tion” and all that follows through “of the 

Sec. 158. Section 713 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “eight hundred and 
twenty-two” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eight hundred and twenty”; 

(2) by inserting “and” after ‘“Superintend- 
ent of Documents;"; and 

(3) by striking out 
Claims, two copies; and". 

Sec. 159. Section 1103 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “, 
the Court of Claims,” and by striking out 
", chief Judge of the Court of Claims,”. 

Sec. 160. (a) The following provisions of 
law are amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims" each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “United States Claims 
Court”; 

(1) Sections 1 and 2 of the Act of Oc- 
tober 19, 1973 (87 Stat. 466). 

(2) Section 8715 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(3) Section 8912 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(4) Section 2273(b) of title 10, United 
States Code. 

(5) Section 337(1) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1337(1)). 

(6) Section 606(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2356(a)). 

(7) Section 1 of the Act entitled “An Act 
providing for the allotment and distribution 
of Indian tribal funds”, approved March 2, 
1907 (25 U.S.C. 119). 

(8) Section 2 of the Act of August 12, 
1935 (25 U.S.C, 475a). 

(9) Section 6110(1)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

(10) Section 2 of the Act of May 28, 1908 
(30 U.S.C. 193a). 

(11) Section 7 of the Act of July 31, 1894 
(31 U.S.C. 72). 

(12) Section 1302 of the Act of July 27, 
1956 (31 U.S.C. 724a). 

(13) Section 183 of title 35, United States 
Code. 

(14) Section 104(c) of the Contract Work 
Hours and Safety Standards Act (40 U.S.C. 
330(c)). 

(15) Sections 13(b) (2) and 14 of the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 (41 U.S.C. 113 
(b) and 114). 

(16) Sections 8(d), 10(a)(1), and 10(d) 
of the Contract Disputes Act of 1978 (41 
U.S.C. 607(d), 609(a)(1), and 609(d)). 

(17) Sections 171 and 173 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2221 and 2223). 

(18) Section 10(i) of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act (50 U.S.C. App. 10(i)). 

(19) Sections 103(f), 103(i), 105, 106(a) 
(6), 108, 108A, and 114(5) of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 (50 USC, App. 1213(f), 
1213(1), 1215, 1216(a)(6), 1218, 1218a, and 
1224(5)). 

(20) Section 4 of the Act of July 2, 1948 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1984). 


(b) The section heading of section 108A 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. (50 U.S.C. 
App. 12188) is amended by striking out 
“COURT OF CLAIMS” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “UNITED STATES CLAIMS COURT”. 

(c) Section 108A of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1218a) is amended by 
striking out “Supreme Court upon certiorari 
in the manner provided in section 1255” and 
inserting in leu thereof “United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
1295”. 

Sec. 161. The following provisions of law 
are amended by striking out “Court of 
Claims” each place it appears and inserting 
in ieu thereof “Claims Court”: 

(1) Section 4(c) of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714b(c) ). 

(2) Section 20 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933 (16 U.S.C. 831s). 


“to the Court of 
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(3) Section 403 of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1642b). 

(4) Section 2(a) of the Act of May 15, 
1978 (92 Stat. 244). 

(5) Section 311(1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1321(1)). 

(6) Section 10(b) of the Intervention on 
the High Seas Act (33 U.S.C. 1479(b) ). 

(7) Section 282 of title 35, United States 
Code. 

(8) Section 5261 of the Revised Statutes 
(45 U.S.C. 87). 

(9) Section 41(a) of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act (50 U.S.C. App. 42(a)). 

Sec. 162. The following provisions of law 
are amended by striking out “United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals” and 
“Court of Customs and Patent Appeals” each 
place they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit”: 

(1) Section 21 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1071). 

(2) Section 152 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2182). 

(3) Section 305(d) of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 
2457 (d)). 

Sec. 163. (a) The following provisions of 
law are amended by striking out “Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit”: 

(1) Subsections (d) and (f) of section 516 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1516(d) 
and (f)). 

(2) Section 516A (c) and (e) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1516a (c) and (e)). 

(3) Section 528 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1528). 

(4) Section 337(c) of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C, 1387(c)). 

(5) Section 284(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2395 (c)). 

(6) Section 308(9) of the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act (28 U.S.C. App.). 

(7) Sections 141 through 146 of title 35, 
United States Code. 


(b) (1) The item relating to section 141 in 
the section analysis of chapter 13 of title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Court of Customs and Patent Apeals” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit”. 


(2) The section heading for section 141 of 
title 35, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals” and inserting in lieu thereof “Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit”. 

Sec. 164. The following provisions of law 
are amended by striking out “the United 
States Court of Claims, the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the United States Claims Court”: 

(1) Section 6001(4) of title 18, United 
States Code. 

(2) Section 906 of title 44, United States 
Code. 

Part C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
CONTINUED SERVICE OF CURRENT JUDGES 

Sec. 165. The judges of the United States 
Court of Claims and of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in reg- 
ular active service on the effective date of 
this Act shall continue in office as judges of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit. Senior judges of the United 
States Court of Claims and of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
on the effective date of this Act shall con- 
tinue in office as senior judges of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit. 

APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF JUDGE OF COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FEDERAL CIRCUIT 


Sec. 166. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 45(a) of title 28, United States Code, 
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the first chief judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit shall 
be the Chief Judge of the United States Court 
of Claims or the Chief Judge of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
whoever has served longer as chief Judge of 
his court. When the person who first serves 
as chief judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit vacates that 
position, the pcsition shall be filled in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such sec- 
tion 45(a). 
COURT OF CLAIMS COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 167. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 171l(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, a com- 
missioner of the United States Court of 
Claims serving immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of this Act shall become a judge 
of the United States Claims Court on the 
effective date of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 172(a) of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended by this Act, the initial term of 
office ot a person who becomes a judge of the 
United States Claims Court under subsection 
(a) of this section shall expire fifteen years 
from the date of his or her appointment to 
the United States Claims Court, except that 
no such individual shall serve as a judge af- 
ter reaching the age of seventy years. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 172(b) of title 28, United States Code, 
as amended by this Act, until such time as 
a change in the salary rate of a judge of the 
United States Claims Court occurs in ac- 
cordance with such section 172(b), the sal- 
ary of such judge shall be equal to the salary 
of a Commissioner of the Court of Claims. 

(d) If any position of commissioner on the 
United States Court of Claims becomes va- 
cant during the period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this Act and ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, such position shall remain va- 
cant during the remainder of such period 
and shall be filled, after October 1, 1981, by 


appointment in accordance with section 171 
of title 28, United States Code, as amended 
by this Act. 


TVA LEGAL REPRESENTATION 


Sec. 168. Nothing in this Act affects the 
authority of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933 to represent itself by attorneys of 
its choosing. 


TITLE II—GOVERNANCE AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


Part A—CHIEF JUDGE TENURE 


APPOINTMENT AND TERMS OF CHIEF JUDGES OF 
THE COURTS OF APPEALS 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 45(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) (1) The chief judge of the circuit shall 
be the circuit judge in regular active service 
who is senior in commission of those Judges 
who— 

“(A) are sixty-four years of age or under; 

“(B) have served for one year or more as 
circuit judge; and 

“(C) have not served previously as chief 
judge. 

“(2)(A) In any case in which no circuit 
judge meets the qualification of paragraph 
(1), the youngest circuit judge in regular 
active service who is sixty-five years of age 
or over and who has served as circuit judge 
for one year or more shall act as the chief 
judge. 

“(B) In any case under subparagraph (A) 
in which there is no circuit judge in regular 
active service who has served as a circuit 
Judge for one year or more, the circuit judge 
in regular active service who is senior in 
commission and who has not served pre- 
viously as chief judge shall act as the chief 
judge. 
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“(3) (A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C), the chief judge of the circuit ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1) shall serve for 
a term of seven years and shall serve after 
expiration of such term until another judge 
is eligible under paragraph (1) to serve as 
chief judge of the circuit. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), @ circuit judge acting as chief judge 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) of para- 
graph (2) shall serve until a Judge has been 
appointed who meets the qualifications 
under paragraph (1). 

“(C) No circuit judge may serve or act 
as chief judge of the circuit after attaining 
the age of seventy years unless no other cir- 
cuit judge is qualified to serve as chief judge 
of the circuit under paragraph (1) or is 
qualified to act as chief judge under para- 
graph (2).”. 

(b) Section 45(c) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) If the chief judge desires to be re- 
lieved of his duties as chief judge while re- 
taining his active status as circuit judge, 
he may so certify to the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and thereafter the chief judge 
of the circuit shall be such other circuit 
judge who is qualified to serve or act as 
chief judge under subsection (a).”. 
APPOINTMENT AND TERMS OF CHIEF JUDGES OF 

THE DISTRICT COURTS 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 136(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a)(1) In any district having more than 
one district judge, the chief judge of the 
district shall be the district judge in regular 
active service who is senior in commission 
of those judges who— 

““(A) are sixty-four years of age or under; 

“(B) have served for one year or more as 
district Judge; and 

“(C) have not served previously as chief 
Judge. 

“(2)(A) In any case in which no district 
judge meets the qualifications of paragraph 
(1), the youngest district Judge in regular 
active service who is sixty-five years of age 
or over and who has served as district Judge 
for one year or more shall act as the chief 
judge. 

“(B) In any case under subparagraph (A) 
in which there is no district Judge in regular 
active service who has served as a district 
Judge for one year or more, the district judge 
in regular active service who is senior in 
commission and who has not served previ- 
ously as chief Judge shall act as the chief 
judge. 

“(3) (A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (C), the chief judge of the district 
appointed under paragraph (1) shall serve 
for a term of seven years and shall cerve after 
expiration of such term until another judge 
is eligible under paragraph (1) to serve as 
chief judge of the district. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), a district judge acting as chief judge 
under subparagravh (A) or (B) of paragraph 
(2) shall serve until a judge has been ap- 
pointed who meets the qualifications under 
paragraph (1). 

“(C) No district judge may serve or act as 
chief judge of the district after attaining the 
age of seventy years unless no other district 
judge is qualified to serve as chief judge of 
the district under paragraph (1) or is quali- 
fied to act as chief judge under paragraph 
(2).”. 

(b) Section 136(d) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) If the chief judge desires to be re- 
lieved of his duties as chief judge while re- 
taining his active status as district judge, he 
may sọ certify to the Chief Justice of the 
United States, and thereafter, the chief judge 
of the district shall be such other district 
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judge who is qualified to serve or act as chief 
judge under subsection (a).”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE; APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 203. (a) The amendments to section 
45 of title 28, United States Code, and to sec- 
tion 136 of such title, made by sections 201 
and 202 of this part, shall take effect one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act but 
shall not apply to or affect any person serving 
as chief judge on such effective date. 

(b) The provisions of section 45(a) of title 
28, United States Code, as in effect on the day 
before the effective date of this part, shall 
apply to the chief judge of a circuit serving 
on such effective date. The provisions of sec- 
tion 136(a) of title 28, United States Code, as 
in effect on the day before the effective date 
of this part, shall apply to the chief judge of 
a district court serving on such effective date. 

(c) Amendments to section 48 of title 28, 
United States Code, made by section 101 of 
this Act, shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 204. Section 45(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “of the 
court in regular active service” immediately 
after “circuit judges” in the second sentence 


COMPOSITION OF PANEL; REQUIREMENTS 
AND SIZE 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 46(b) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
the word “divisions” in both sentences and 
inserting, in lieu thereof, the word “panels” 
and by inserting after “three judges” a 
comma and the following: “at least a ma- 
jority of whom shall be judges of that court, 
unless such Judges cannot sit because recused 
or disqualified, or unless the chief judge of 
that court certifies that there is an emer- 
gency including, but not limited to, the un- 
availability of a judge of the court because 
of illness.” 

(b) Section 46(c) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the period at 
the end of the second sentence, inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof, and adding the fol- 
lowing: “or such number of judges as may be 
prescribed in accordance with section 6 of 
Public Law 95-486, 92 Stat. 1633: Provided, 
That any senior circuit judge of the circuit 
shall be eligible to participate, at his elec- 
tion and upon designation and assignment 
pursuant to section 294(c) of this title, as a 
member of an en banc court reviewing a deci- 
sion of a panel of which such judge was a 
member.” 

(c) Section 46(d) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “or a division 
thereof”. 


Part C—JupDIcIAL COUNCILS OF THE CIRCUITS 
TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 3006A(h)(2)(A) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “judicial council" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“courts of appeals” in each instance; and 

(2) by striking out “Judicial Council of the 
Circuit” and inserting in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals of the circuit”. 

(b) Section 3006A(1i) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “judicial 
council” and inserting in lieu thereof “court 
of appeals”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall not affect the terms 
of existing appointments. 

Part D—JUDICIAL RESIGNATIONS; PENSIONS 


PENSIONS OF JUDGES WHO RESIGN TO ACCEPT 
EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 

Src. 207. (a) Section 8332(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out "and" at the end of paragraph (8), by 
striking the period at the end of paragraph 
(9) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, and 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 
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“(10) service as a justice or judge of the 
United States, as defined by section 451 of 
title 28, and service as a judge of a court 
created by Act of Congress in a territory 
which is invested with any jurisdiction of a 
district court of the United States, but no 
credit shall be allowed for such service if the 
employee is entitled to a salary or an annuity 
under section 371, 372, or 373 of title 28.". 

(b) Section 8334 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(4) (1) The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts shall pay to 
the Fund the amount which an employee may 
deposit under subsection (c) of this section 
for service creditable under section 8332(b) 
(10) of this title if such creditable service 
immediately precedes service as an employee 
subject to this subchapter with a break in 
service of no more than ninety working days. 
The Director shall pay such amount from any 
appropriation available to him as a necessary 
expense of the appropriation concerned. 

“(2) The amount the Director pays in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion shall be reduced by the amount of any 
refund to the employee under section 376 of 
title 28. Except to the extent of such reduc- 
tion, the amount the Director pays to the 
Fund shall satisfy the deposit requirement of 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the amount the Director pays under 
this subsection shall constitute an employer 
contribution to the Fund, excludable under 
section 402 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 from the employee's gross income 
until such time as the contribution is dis- 
tributed or made available to the employee, 
and shall not be subject to refund or to 
lump-sum payment to the employee.”. 

Part E—TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENT OF 
JUSTICES AND JUDGES 


ASSIGNMENT TO OTHER OFFICES WITHIN THE 
JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Sec. 208. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting the following new 
chapter after chapter 13: 


“CHAPTER 14—TEMPORARY ASSIGN- 
MENT OF JUSTICES AND JUDGES TO 
OTHER OFFICES WITHIN THE JUDICIAL 
BRANCH 


“301. Temporary assignment. 
“302. Appointment of successor. 
“303. Official duty station. 
"304. Return to active service; seniority and 
precedence. 

"§ 301. Temporary assignment 

“Any retired justice of the United States, 
or any judge of the United States in active, 
senior, or retired status may be temporarily 
assigned by the Chief Justice to the position 
of Administrative Assistant to the Chief 
Justice, Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, or Director of 
the Federal Judicial Center. Such service 
shall be without additional compensation. 
“$302. Appointment of successor 

“Upon the temporary assignment of any 
Judge in active stetus pursuant to section 
301 of this title, the President shall, by and 
with the adyice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint a successor to fill the vacancy re- 
sulting from such temporary assignment. 
After such a successor is appointed if the 
judge who is temporarily assigned by the 
Chief Justice pursuant to section 301 of this 
title dies, resigns, or retires, then a vacancy 
requiring a further appointment does not 
occur. If the judge temporarily assigned re- 
sumes active service pursuant to section 
304(a) of this title, the first vacancy created 
thereafter on that court shall not be filled. 
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“§ 303. Official duty station 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of sections 
374 and 456 or this title, the official duty 
station of the Administrative Assistant to 
the Chief Justice, the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, and the Director of the Federal Judi- 
cial Center is the District of Columbia: 


“$304. Return to active service; seniority 
and precedence 


“(a) Any judge who was in active serv- 
ice at the time of his temporary assignment 
made pursuant to section 301 of this title 
may resume such active service upon vacat- 
ing his temporary assignment. 

“(b) For the purposes of seniority and 
precedence, a judge who resumes active serv- 
ice under subsection (a) shall be considered 
to have been in continuous active service as 
a judge of that court.”. 

(b) The chapter analysis of part I of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing the following new item immediately 
after the item relating to chapter 13: 


“14. Temporary Assignment of Justices 
and Judges to Other Offices Within 
the Judical Branch 

Part F—RULES OF PRACTICE 
PUBLICATION OF RULES 


Src. 209. (a) Chapter 131 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following section: 


“§ 2077. Publication of rules; advisory com- 
mittees 

“(a) The rules for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of each court of appeals, including the 
operating procedures of such court, shall be 
published. Each court of appeals shall print 
or cause to be printed necessary copies of 
the rules. The Judicial Conference shall pre- 
scribe the fees for sales of copies under 
section 1913 of this title, but the Judicial 
Conference may provide for free distribution 
of copies to members of the bar of each 
court and to other interested persons. 

“(b) Each court of appeals shall appoint 
an advisory committee for the study of the 
rules of practice and internal operating pro- 
cedures of the court of appeals. The advisory 
committee shall make recommendations to 
the court concerning such rules and proce- 
dures. Members of the committee shall serve 
without compensation, but the Director may 
pay travel and transportation expenses in 
accordance with section 5703 of title 5.”. 

(b) The section analysis of chapter 131 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“2077. Publication of rules; 
mittees.". 


TITLE IlI—JURISD'CTION AND 
PROCEDURE 


Part A—TRANSFER OF CASES 
TRANSFER TO CURE WANT OF JURISDICTION 


Sec. 301. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new 
chapter after chapter 97: 

“CHAPTER 99.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 

“1631. Transfer to cure want of jurisdiction. 
“$ 1631. Transfer to cure want of jurisdiction 


“Whenever a civil action is filed in a court 
of the United States, the United States 
Claims Court, a court created by Act of Con- 
gress in a territory which is invested with 
any jurisdiction of a district court of the 
United States, or a United States bank- 
ruptcy court, and that court finds that there 
is a want of jurisdiction, the court shall, if 
it is in the interests of justice, transfer such 
action to any other such court in which the 
action could have been brought at the time 


advisory com- 
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such action was filed, and the action shall 
proceed as if it had been filed in the trans- 
feree court on the date upon which it was 
actually filed in the transferor court.”’. 

(b) The chapter analysis of part IV of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“99. General Provisions 
Part B—INTEREST 


INTEREST ON JUDGMENTS AND PREJUDGMENT 
INTEREST 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 1961 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“Interest shall” in the first sentence; 

(2) by striking out “at the rate allowed 
by State law” in the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: "at the 
rate established pursuant to section 6621 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 as of that 
date. The Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts shall distrib- 
ute notice of that rate and any changes in it 
to all Federal judges”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) or unless otherwise required by law, in 
awarding damages to a party the court may 
add to the sum of actual damages awarded 
a sum of interest computed over a period be- 
fore the time of judgment where the facts of 
the controversy and the manner in which the 
case was litigated indicate that an award of 
such prejudgment interest is appropriate to 
afford the prevailing party complete relief. 
This prejudgment interest shall be computed 
at the rate fixed under subsection (a) at the 
time of judgment and measured from the 
time that the party against whom damages 
have been awarded became aware of his po- 
tential liability or from the time that he 
should have become aware of such liability 
but, in any case, not to exceed a period of 
five years. 

“(2) Interest under paragraph (1) shall 
not be awarded on losses which will not be 
incurred until after judgment, nor shall such 
interest be awarded where such an award 
would be duplicative of some other sum 
awarded. 

“(c) Interest shall be computed dally to 
the date of payment and shall be com- 
pounded annually. 

“(d)(1) In any judgment of any court 
rendered against the United States for any 
Overpayment with respect to any internal 
revenue tax, interest shall be allowed at an 
annual rate established under section 6621 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 upon 
the amount of overpayment, from the date of 
the payment or collection thereof to a date 
preceding the date of the refund check by not 
more than thirty days, such date to be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Commissioner is authorized to 
tender by check payment of any such judg- 
ment, with interest as herein provided, at any 
time after such judgment becomes final, 
whether or not a claim for such payment has 
been duly filed, and such tender shall stop 
the running of interest, whether or not such 
refund check is accepted by the judgment 
creditor, 

“(2) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, interest shall 
be allowed on all final judgments against 
the United States (including judgments of 
the United States Claims Court) as provided 
in subsections (a) and (b).”. 

(b) Sections 2411 and 2516 of title 28, 
United States Code, and the items relating 
to sections 2411 and 2516 in the section 
analyses of chapter 1661 and chapter 165 of 
such title, respectively, are repealed. 

(c) Section 1302 of the Act of July 27, 
1956 (31 U.S.C. 7244), is amended by strik- 
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ing out “to which the provisions of subsec- 
tion 2411(b) of title 28, United States Code 
apply” and by striking out “in accordance 
with subsection 2516(b) of title 28, United 
States Code”. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. Section 753(b) of title 28, United 
States Code, shall be amended to read as 
follows— 

Fach session of the court and every other 
proceeding designated by rule or order of the 
court or by one of the judges shall be re- 
corded verbatim by shorthand, mechanical 
means, electronic sound recording, or any 
other method, subject to regulations promul- 
gated by the Judicial Conference and subject 
to the discretion and approval of the judge. 
Proceedings to be recorded under this sec- 
tion include (1) all proceedings in criminal 
cases had in open court; (2) all proceedings 
in other cases had in open court unless the 
parties with the approval of the judge shall 
agree specifically to the contrary; and (3) 
such other proceedings as a judge of the 
court may direct or as may be required by 
rule or order of court as may be requested 
by any party to the proceeding. The Judicial 
Conference shall prescribe the types of elec- 
tronic sound recording or other means which 
may be used. 

The reporter shall attach his official cer- 
tificate to the original shorthand notes or 
other original records so taken and promptly 
file them with the clerk who shall preserve 
them in the public records of the court for 
not less than ten years. 

A reporter shall transcribe such parts of 
the record of proceedings as may be required 
by any rule or order of court. Upon the re- 
quest of any party to any proceeding which 
has been so recorded who has agreed to pay 
the fee therefor, or of a judge of the court, 
the reporter shall promptly transcribe the 
original records of the requested parts of 
the proceedings and attach to the transcript 
his official certificate, and deliver the same 
to the party or Judge making the request. 

The reporter shall promptly deliver to the 
clerk for the records of the court a certified 
copy of any transcript so made. 

The transcript in any case certified by the 
reporter shall be deemed prima facie a cor- 
rect statement of the testimony taken and 
proceedings had. No transcripts of the pro- 
ceedings of the court shall be considered as 
official except those made from the records 
certified by the reporter. 


The original notes or other original records 
and the copy of the transcript in the office 
of the clerk shall be open during office hours 
to inspection by any person without charge. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 402. Unless otherwise specified, the 
provisions of this Act shall take effect sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

EFFECT ON PENDING CASES 


Sec. 403. Any matter pending before a com- 
missioner of the United States Court of 
Claims on the effective date of this Act shall 
be transferred to the United States Claims 
Court. Any appeal which has been taken from 
& district court of the United States prior to 
the effective date shall be decided by the 
court of appeals in which it has been filed. 
Any matter pending before the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals or 
awaiting disposition by the United States 
Court of Claims on the effective date shall 
be transferred to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Federal Circuit. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

During the 96th Congress, the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses held extensive 
hearings on and reported out bills concern- 
ing improvements in the structure and ad- 
ministration of the Federal courts. S. 1477 
was reported unanimously out of the Senate 
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Judiciary Committee on August 3, 1979 and 
passed the Senate by unanimous consent on 
October 30, 1979. H.R. 3806 was reported 
unanimously out of the House Judiciary 
Committee on September 5, 1980 and passed 
the House by unanimous consent. Since the 
Senate version contained nongermane 
amendments which the House was unwilling 
to accept, no further action during the 96th 
Congress was taken on the proposal. 


In the 97th Congress, on January 5, 1981 
Senator DeConcini introduced 8.21, which 
embodied all of the provisions of S. 1477 as 
passed, with a few minor changes. On April 
24 and May 18, 1981, hearings concerning the 
proposal were held by the Subcommittee on 
Courts, at which time favorable testimony 
was received. On June 22, 1981, the Subcom- 
mittee reported out S , substantively the 
same as S. 21, with a few technical changes. 
On July 20, 1981, the full Committee re- 
referred S. ...._ back to Subcommittee for 
additional technical amendments. The Sub- 
committee reported favorably on S , the 
successor to S. 1477 and S. 21, to the Judici- 
ary Committee on September 28, 1981, on a 
four to one vote with one abstention. A bill 
almost identical to S. -..., H.R. 2405, has 
been reported from the House Subcommittee 
on Courts, Civil Liberties and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice to the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


TITLE I—TRIAL AND APPELLATE STRUCTURE FOR 
GOVERNMENT CLAIMS, PATENTS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS 


Organization, Structure and Jurisdiction.— 
Part A of Title I has three purposes: to fill 
& vold in the judicial system by creating an 
appellate forum capable of exercising nation- 
wide jurisdiction over appeals in areas of the 
law where Congress determines there is a 
special need for nationwide uniformity; to 
improve the administration of the patent law 
by centralizing appeals in patent cases; and 
to provide an upgraded and better organized 
trial forum for government claims cases. To 
achieve these goals, the bill establishes a new 
Federal court of appeals, to be called the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fed- 
eral Circuit. This is accomplished by merging 
the Court of Claims and the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. The bill also 
creates a new article I trial forum known as 
the United States Claims Court, which would 
inherit the trial jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims. 


Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit. 
The bill creates an article III court that is 
similar in structure to the eleven other 
courts of appeals. It is composed of the 
twelve judgeships of the Court of Claims and 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
which become United States circuit judge- 
ships; those courts are abolished by the 
merger. The new court is on line with other 
Federal courts of appeals that is, it is not a 
new tier in the judicial structure. 

The Court of Appeals for the Federal Cir- 
cuit differs from other Federal courts of ap- 
peals, however, in that its jurisdiction is de- 
fined in terms of subject matter rather than 
geography. The new court inherits, in appel- 
late form, substantially all of the jurisdic- 
tion of the two courts abolished in the mer- 
ger. This includes appeals in suits against 
the government and appeals from the Cus- 
toms Court, the Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice, and other statutorily defined agencies. 
One major exception is in the area of tax 
suits; under the act, these appeals will be 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the new 
United States Court of Tax Appeals. How- 
ever, the federal circuit also has expanded 
the exclusive jurisdiction of patent appeals 
from district courts throughout the Nation. 


Contemporary observers recognize that 
there are certain areas of Federal law in 
which the appellate system is malfunction- 
ing. A decision in any one of the eleven re- 
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gional circuits is not binding on any of the 
others. As a result, our Federal judicial sys- 
tem lacks the capacity, short of the Supreme 
Court, to provide reasonably quick and de- 
finitive answers to legal questions of nation- 
wide significance. The Supreme Court now 
appears to be operating at—or close to—full 
capacity; therefore, in the future the Court 
cannot be expected to provide much more 
guidance in legal issues than it now does. 
Yet the number and complexity of unsettled 
controversies in the law continues to grow. 


Consequently, there are areas of the law in 
which the appellate courts reach inconsist- 
ent decision on the same issue, or in which— 
although the rule of law may be fairly clear— 
courts apply the law unevenly when faced 
with the facts of individual cases. The dif- 
ficulty here is structural. Since the Supreme 
Court’s capacity to review cases cannot be 
enlarged significantly, the remedy lies in 
some reorganization at the intermediate ap- 
pellate level. This matter has been the sub- 
ject of intense study over the last decade.’ 
Although enactment of the Omnibus Judge- 
ship Act of 1978,? which authorized 1952 new 
federal judgeships, meets some compelling 
problems of the judicial system, it fails to 
cure the basic weaknesses that have arisen 
in judicial structure. 

The creation of a new Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit through a merger of 
the Court of Claims and the Court of Cus- - 
toms and Patent Appeals (CCPA) addresses 
these structural problems. The Act provides 
& new forum for the definitive adjudication 
of selected categories of cases. At the same 
time, it improves the administration of the 
system by reducing the number of decision- 
making entities within the federal appellate 
system. 


Testimony on the Federal Courts Improve- 
ments Act supported the premise that the 
capacity of the federal appellate courts to 
provide a nationwide answer to legal ques- 
tions could be expanded through the estab- 
lishment of new courts of appeals whose jur- 
isdiction is defined on a topical rather than 
& geographical basis.* The creation of the 
Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit pro- 
vides such a forum for appeals from through- 
out the country in areas of the law where 
Congress determines that there is special 
need for national uniformity. The absence 
of such a court in the present Federal judi- 
cial system has compelled Congress from 
time to time in the past to create special 
courts to handle a narrow category of cases.‘ 

Although the jurisdiction of the federal 
circuit is presently delineated in the manner 
outlined above, the creation of a Federal 
appellate court with jurisdiction that is de- 
fined in terms of subject matter rather than 
territory provides an institutional structure 
which the Federal judicial system, as it is 
presently constituted, lacks. 


The committee has determined that an 
adequate showing has been made for na- 
tionwide subject matter jurisdiction in the 
areas of patent and claims court appeals. It 
must be understood, however, that it is not 
the committee's Judgment that broader sub- 
ject matter jurisdiction is intended for this 
court. A proposal that would provide just 
such broader jurisdiction—a National Court 
of Appeals—has been expressly considered 
by the committee, and rejected. It must 
therefore be noted that any additional sub- 
ject matter, or geographic jurisdiction, for 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit will require not only serious 
future evaluation, but new legislation. 

Throughout the development of this leg- 
islation, the committee and its staff have 
worked closely with the Department of Jus- 
tice and the judges of the Court of Claims 
and the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals to assure that the merger of these two 
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ts is both desirable and feasible. The 
miite is indebted to the judges of these 
courts, and particularly to Chief Judge 
Friedman and to Chief Judge Markey, for 
their testimony and assistance in under- 
standing the impact of the proposal on their 
courts. The Committee is satisfied that the 
merger of these courts would, in fact, pro- 
duce significant improvements in the fed- 
eral judicial structure. Hearing testimony 
supported this proposition. Chief Judge 
Friedman of the Court of Claims testified 
at some length as to the substantial benefits 
that would result from the consolidation of 
these two courts into a new court of appeals.* 

From a practical standpoint, a merger of 
the Court of Claims and the CCPA can be 
accomplished with virtually no disruption 
to the people involved. The existing courts 
already jointly occupy almost all of the 
Courts Building at Lafayette Square in 
Washington, D.C. They already share the 
same library, and court personnel share the 
same dining facilities. The Court of Claims 
trial judges (who become judges of the new 
United States Claims Court) are also located 
in this building. Furthermore, there is sl- 
ready a standing order of the Judicial Con- 
ference allowing the interchange of judges 
between the two courts 

Indeed, the creation of a single new ap- 
peliate entity through a merger of these 
courts has considerable advantages in terms 
of basic efficiencies and economics. The 
Court of Claims and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals were historically justi- 
fied at the time they were created, and those 
courts have performed well with the cases 
that have been assigned to them through the 
years, But the merger of these two courts 
reduces overlapping functions and provides 
for more efficient court administration. For 
example, there should be considerable sav- 
ings through the maintenance of one clerk's 
office instead of two. 

At the same time, the consolidation of the 
two courts brings them administratively into 
the mainstream of the federal judiciary and 
upgrades the status of their Judges and func- 
tions. Although both courts participate in 
the Judicial Conference’ and are among the 
courts within the jurisdiction of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts,’ 
their integration into the judicial budgetary 
and administrative process has been far 
from total. 

On budgetary matters, for example, the 
proposed budgets for the two courts are 
routed to the Office of Management and 
Budget through the Administrative Office, 
along with the proposed budgets for the dis- 
trict and circuit courts; but, unlike the 
other courts that are serviced by the Admin- 
istrative Office, representatives of each of 
these courts appear directly before the ap- 
propriation committees of the Congress to 
justify their budget requests, in much the 
same fashion as the Supreme Court. What- 
ever the historical reason for this practice, 
there is little justification today for having 
two courts (other than the Supreme Court) 
out of the entire Federal judiciary appear 
separately to explain their budgetary sub- 
missions. The merger of the two courts would 
permit them to be fully integrated into the 
budgetary process. Thus, merging these two 
courts into & single court, as a regularized 
part of the intermediate appellate tier, 
would assure more effective and rational ad- 
ministration of the Federal judiciary as a 
whole. 

The establishment of the Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit also provides a forum 
that will increase doctrinal stability in the 
field of patent law. Based on the evidence 
it had compiled, the Hruska Commission 
singled out patent law as an area in which 
the application of the law to the facts of a 
case often produces different outcomes in 
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different courtrooms in substantially similar 
cases.’ Furthermore, in a Commission survey 
of practitioners, the patent bar indicated 
that uncertainty created by the lack of na- 
tional law precedent was a significant prob- 
lem, and the Commission singled out patent 
law aS an area in which widespread forum- 
shopping is particularly acute.” 

Although the proposal to centralize patent 
appeals in a single court is not without its 
critics, the issue was amply addressed in the 
hearings held both earlier this year and dur- 
ing the 96th Congress. The great weight of 
the testimony, which included statements 
from distinguished jurists, patent practition- 
ers, and representatives of major technologi- 
cally-oriented business enterprises, confirmed 
the findings of the Hruska Commission that 
patent cases are inconsistently adjudicated. 

The testimony received by the committee 
also supported the basic objective of provid- 
ing for uniformity of doctrinal development 
in the patent area. The committee found 
particularly persuasive the testimony of the 
users of the patent system. 

For example, Industrial Research Institute 
is a private, non-profit corporation with a 
membership of approximately 250 industrial 
companies that conduct a major portion of 
the industrial research and development car- 
ried on in the United States. It polled its 
membership and found them overwhelmingly 
in favor of centralizing patent appeals in a 
single court.™ 

The creation of the Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit will produce desirable 
uniformity in this area of the law. Such uni- 
formity will reduce the forum-shopping that 
is common to patent litigation. 

The Hruska Commission's patent law con- 
sultants, James B. Gambrell and Donald R. 
Dunner, concluded that forum-shopping on 
the scale that occurs in patent law increases 
the cost of litigation and “demeans the en- 
tire judicial process and the patent system 
as well.” 2 

Removing the incentive to forum-shop 
thus will reduce costs to litigants and will 
also be a positive improvement from the 
standpoint of the judicial system. Moreover, 
as the new court brings uniformity to this 
field of law, the number of appeals resulting 
from attempts to obtain different rulings on 
disputed legal points can be expected to 
decrease. 

Likewise, uniformity in the law will be a 
significant improvement from the standpoint 
of the businesses that rely on the patent 
system. Business planning will become easier 
as more stable and predictable law is intro- 
duced. This can have important ramifications 
upon our economy as a whole. For example, 
Harry F. Manbeck, Jr., General Patent Coun- 
sel of the General Electric Company, testified 
that stability in the patent law has an effect 
on technological innovation: 

“Patents, in my judgment, are a stimulus 
to the innovative process, which includes not 
only investment in research and development 
but also a far greater investment in facilities 
for producing and distributing the goods. 
Certainly, it is important to those who must 
make these investment decisions that we de- 
crease unnecessary uncertainties in the pat- 
ent system.” 4 

While the suggestion has been made that 
this objective might be accomplished simply 
by expanding the jurisdiction of the CCPA, 
the committee rejected such an approach as 
being inconsistent with the imperative of 
avoiding undue Specialization within the 
Federal judicial System, Consequently, the 
Act adheres to the original philosophy of S. 
677 and S. 678 of the 96th Congress which, 
in the words of Judge Jon O. Newman, repre- 
sents “a sensible accommodation of the usual 
preference for generalist judges and the se- 
lective benefit of expertise in highly special- 
ized and technical areas,” 1 
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cuit will not be a “specialized court,” as that 
term is normally used. The court's jurisdic- 
tion will not be limited to one type of case, 
or even to two or three types of cases. Rather, 
it will have a varied docket spanning a broad 
range of legal issues and types of cases. It 
will handle all patent appeals, plus govern- 
ment claims cases and all other appellate 
matters that are now considered by the CCPA 
or the Court of Claims—cases which con- 
tain a wide variety of issues. 

This rich docket assures that the work of 
the proposed court will be broad and diverse 
and not narrowly specialized. The judges will 
have no lack of exposure to a broad variety 
of legal problems. Moreover, the subject mat- 
ter of the new court will be sufficiently mixed 
to prevent any special interest from domi- 
nating it. 

It is important that the docket of the new 
court be not only varied but also manage- 
able. An analysis of the proposed workload 
discloses that a merger of the courts will 
produce a@ reasonable caseload. The dockets 
of both existing courts are current. Set out 
below are tables showing the sources of cases 
for the proposed court. 


Caseload in the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, fiscal year 1978 


Filed Termi- 

nated 

Customs, commerce, and interna- 
tional trade 26 


133 173 


Total CCPA cases 153 199 


The docketing of cases in the Court of 
Claims presents a confusing statistical pic- 
ture to the uninitiated. Some cases appear on 
the trial judges’ docket and others appear 
on the docket of the article III judges, while 
some cases are placed on both dockets. For 
purposes of projecting the new court's case- 
load, the relevant statistics are not those 
that reveal the total caseload of the Court 
of Claims but rather those that reflect the 
caseload of the article III Judges on the 
Court. The following table contains those 
figures. 

Appellate caseload in the Court of Claims, 

fiscal year 1978 


Total dispositions by article IIT judges: 


Requests for review 


Total article III judge workload.. 351 


In addition to inheriting the jurisdiction 
of the CCPA and of the Court of Claims, the 
new appellate court will also receive all 
patent appeals and all appeals in federal con- 
tract cases brought against the United States 
that are presently heard in the regional 
courts of appeals. On the basis of 1978 figures, 
the new court will handle approximately 153 
cases that otherwise would have been heard 
by the CCPA, 351 cases that would have been 
heard by the Court of Claims, and 372 patent 
or federal contract cases coming directly 
from the district courts that would have 
been heard by the regional courts of appeals. 
This will provide an adequate but not bur- 
densome workload for a court of twelve 
judges. 

Although the workload per judgeship will 
be lighter here than In the other circuits, a 
reduced number of appeals is desirable for 
this court. The Court of Appeals for the 
Federal Circuit will be considering cases that 
are unusually complex and technical. Conse- 
quently, its cases will be extraordinarily 
time-consuming, and fewer of them will be 
appropriate for summary disposition than is 
true of the cases that make up the dockets of 
the regional courts of appeals. 


In addition, for at least two reasons, it is 
important that a newly created court with 
nationwide jurisdiction not be initially over- 
loaded. First, because decisions of this court 
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will have precedential effect throughout the 
country, it is important for the judges of the 
court to have adequate time for thorough 
discussion and deliberation. Second, because 
a major purpose of this bill is to create a 
forum to which Congress can route cases 
where there is a felt need for uniformity in 
the national law, it is important for the new 
court to retain some flexibility in its docket 
so that there is capacity available when the 
Congress seeks to use it in the future. 

In summary, the consolidation of the 
Court of Claims and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals is desirable. It is logisti- 
cally feasible. 

Indeed, it makes maximum use of facilities 
and personnel that are already & part of the 
federal system. As Chief Judge Frank M. 
Coffin noted, the proposal “has the merit of 
avoiding any net increase in courts.” “ Thus, 
the bill makes only a modest change in fed- 
eral appellate court structure. It does, how- 
ever, create a permanent forum that is capa- 
ble of exercising nationwide jurisdiction of 
appeals in categories of cases where there 
have been special problems of inconsistency 
in the law. It also provides for increased sta- 
bility in the patent law by channeling ap- 
peals in those cases to a single forum. 

United States Claims Court.—The bill also 
creates a new article I trial forum known as 
the United States Claims Court. The Claims 
Court inherits substantially all the trial 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, which 
under present practice is exercised largely by 
the commissioners of that court. 

The Court is composed of sixteen article I 
judges who will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of fifteen years. As a tran- 
sitional measure, persons who were in active 
service as trial judges of the Court of Claims 
on the effective date of the Act become arti- 
cle I judges of the Claims Court. Like the 
present Court of Claims and the Tax Court, 
the Claims Court is authorized to sit nation- 
wide. In organization and procedure it re- 
sembles the United States Tax Court. 


Changes in the existing structure of the 
Court of Claims have been advocated by 
practitioners with extensive experience be- 
fore the court and by the commissioners 
themselves.“ The establishment of the 
Claims Court accomplishes a much needed 
reorganization of the current system by as- 
signing the trial function of the court to 
trial Judges whose status is upgraded and 
who are truly independent. 


Presently, the commissioners of the Court 
of Claims are appointed by the article III 
judges of that court and do not have the 
power to enter dispositive orders; final judg- 
ment in a case must be made by the article 
III judges after reviewing findings of fact 
and recommendations of law submitted by 
a commissioner. The creation of the United 
States Claims Court will reduce delay in 
individual cases and will produce greater 
efficiencies in the handling of the court’s 
docket by eliminating some of the overlap- 
ping work that has occurred as a result of 
this process. 

Conforming Amendments Outside Title 
28.—Part B of title I makes technical and 
conforming amendments outside of title 28 
relating to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Federal Circuit. 

Miscellaneous provisions.—Part C of title 
I contains sections concerning current serv- 
ice of current judges and Court of Claims 
commissioners, appointment of the chief 
judge of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit, and TVA legal repre- 
sentation. 
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TITLE II—GOVERNANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


Title II recognizes that our courts must be 
properly governed and administered if the 
goals of fairness and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of justice are to be achieved. 

Chief judge tenure—Under existing law, 
the chief Judge of each Federal court of ap- 
peals or district court is the judge who 1s 
most senior in commission and under age 
70. Depending on the relative ages and se- 
niority of the judges in a given circuit or dis- 
trict, a court may have a single chief Judge 
for many years, or it may have a rapid turn- 
over in the chief judge's position if several 
judges on the court reach age 70 within a 
relatively short period. Either extreme may 
result in administrative inefficiencies that 
are a needless additional burden on the al- 
ready overworked courts. 

Part A of title II retains seniority as the 
basis for the appointment of a chief judge 
but avoids the extreme of either too lengthy 
or too short a term by fixing seven years as 
the maximum term of service and by pre- 
cluding appointments of a chief judge who 
is 65 or older at the time of his appoint- 
ment. Thus, both a minimum and maximum 
term is established, thereby striking a sound 
balance between continuity and rotation. 
As a transitional measure, these changes 
will not take effect until one year after the 
date of enactment and will not apply to any- 
one serving as a chief judge on that effective 
date. 

Precedence and composition of panel.— 
Part B of title II requires that Federal ap- 
pellate panels be composed of at least three 
judges, at least a majority of whom shall be 
judges of the circuit court, and that the 
presiding judge be a judge of that court in 
regular active service. Current law seems to 
permit appellate courts to sit in panels of 
less than three judges, and some courts have 
used panels of two judges for motions and 
for disposition of cases in which no oral 
argument is permitted because the case is 
classified as insubstantial, In order for the 
Federal system to preserve both the appear- 
ance and the reality of justice, such a prac- 
tice should not become institutionalized, 

The disposition of an appeal should be the 
collective product of at least three minds, 
Moreover, this section would permit the 
courts of appeals to sit in panels of three or 
more judges but less than a full en banc 
court for cases in which authoritativeness of 
opinion is particularly useful or in which 
the issues are especially difficult or important. 
The circuit courts could continue to adopt 
local rules permitting the disposition of an 
appeal in situations in which one of the 
three judges dies or becomes disabled and 
the remaining two agree on the disposition; 
but, in the first instance, all cases would be 
assigned to panels of at least three judges. 

With a substantial number of judges from 
outside the circuit sitting by designation, 
and with district judges sitting regularly on 
the courts of appeals, it is not infrequent 
that there will be only one circuit Judge on 
a panel or that the presiding judge will be 
a senior judge or a judge from another cir- 
cuit. Such situations lead to doctrinal in- 
stability and unpredictability in the law of 
the circuit because district court and court 
of appeals judges from outside the circuit 
may not know or may not feel bound by the 
law of that circuit. 

In addition, a strong argument can be 
made that the law of a particular circuit 
should be determined by an appellate court, 
the majority of which should be judges of 
that circuit. The Bill discourages any un- 
necessary borrowing of judges and promotes 
stability and predictability by requiring a 
majority of each panel to be composed of 
judges of the circuit court except under 
specified exigent circumstances. 
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Judicial Councils.—Part C of title IT makes 
only technical and conforming amendments 
to sections concerning the judicial councils 
of the circuit courts. 

Retirement and pensions.—Part D of title 
II addresses the issue of judicial resignation 
and retirement and also the pension of a 
government employee who leaves judicial of- 
fice to serve in other government service. 

Section 207 amends sections 8332(b) and 
8334 of Title 5 of the United States Code. 
The amendments concern credit allowed for 
certain service in a judicial capacity unless 
the employee is entitled to certain salary or 
annuity payments. Also the section states 
how certain pension fund payments are to 
be handled by the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts 
and how they are to be treated for tax 
purposes. 

Section 207 requires the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts to pay a 
deposit into the civil service retirement fund 
for article III judges who resign to accept ex- 
ecutive branch positions. Such Federal judges 
give up a lifetime salary mandated by the 
Constitution, even though they have not been 
able to accrue pension benefits for their years 
of Federal service under the civil service re- 
tirement program. Under existing law, such 
judges are credited for their years of service 
on the Federal bench but receive a sharply 
reduced retirement annuity since contribu- 
tions to the fund were not made during those 
years. The Act requires the Administrative 
Office to deposit into the fund an amount 
sufficient to provide a full retirement annuity 
for former Federal Judges who have foregone 
their lifetime salaries to accept other employ- 
ment by the Federal Government. 

This amendment is designed to prevent in- 
justice and to avoid penalizing judges who 
leave the bench to accept Executive 
appointments. 

Temporary assignment of judges to admin- 
istrative positions.—Part E of title II au- 
thorizes an active or retired Justice or Judge 
of the United States to be assigned temporar- 
ily to the position of Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Chief Justice, Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, or Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center. Such service would be without addi- 
tional compensation. 

This provision makes available to the judi- 
ciary the talents of administratively able 
judges and thereby strengthens the adminis- 
tration of the Federal judiciary. Presently, 
the Office of the Chief Justice is administra- 
tively overloaded; this proposal makes it 
possible for the Chief Justice to delegate a 
larger array of his routine administrative 
duties. This section was first proposed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States almost a 
decade ago; the committee is of the opinion 
that the appropriate appointing bodies 
should have the flexibility and authority to 
staff these positions with especially compe- 
tent and talented members of the Federal 
judiciary. 

The committee is, of course, aware that it 
may not be necessary to invoke this section in 
filling the various vacancies. Certainly, the 
Federal Judicial Center, Administrative Office 
and Administrative Assistant positions have 
not suffered in the past from the fallure of a 
sitting judge to be appointed. But the com- 
mittee is of the view of that there should be 
the option of filling these vacancies with 
competent appointments from the Federal 
judiciary. Although the committee considers 
this Part to be a very useful measure, it is not 
designed to provide the ultimate solution to 
the problems of administering a greatly en- 
larged Federal judiciary. As the Chief Justice 
has continuously pointed out, those problems 
require further study and legislative 
attention. 
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Publication of rules—Part F of title II 
amends chapter 131 of title 28 of the United 
States Code by adding a new section 2077. 

Paragraph (a) calls for the publication of 
rules governing conduct of the business of 
the court. 

Paragraph (b) requires each court of ap- 
peals to create an advisory committee to 
make recommendations to the judges in 
formulating rules of practice and of internal 
operating procedures. This would provide 
valuable assistance to the Judges in develop- 
ing sound rules and would provide practi- 
tioners with useful information and a better 
understanding concerning the court's 
business. 

TITLE 11I—JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE 


Transfer of cases —iIn recent years, much 
confusion has been engendered by provi- 
sions of existing law that leave unclear 
which of two or more Federal courts have 
subject matter jurisdiction over certain ca- 
tegories of civil actions. The problem has 
been particularly acute in the area of en- 
vironmental law where misfilings and dual 
filings have become commonplace. 

Part A of title III cures this problem by 
authorizing any court of the United States 
that finds it lacks subject matter jurisdic- 
tion in a civil action to transfer the case 
to any Federal court in which the case could 
have been brought if the transferor court 
finds that the interests of Justice warrant 
such a transfer. 

Interest.—Under current law, the interest 
rate on judgments in the Federal courts is 
based on varying State laws and frequently 
falls below the contemporary cost of money. 
Part B of title III sets a realistic and na- 
tionally uniform rate of interest on judg- 
ments in the Federal courts that would be 
keyed to the prime interest rate as deter- 
mined by the Internal Revenue Service. This 
eliminated an economic incentive which ex- 
ists today for a losing defendant to appeal 
& judgment and accumulate interest on the 
Judgment award at the commercial rate dur- 
ing the pendency of the appeal. 

There are presently no generally appli- 
cable guidelines concerning the award of 
prejudgment interest in Federal courts. Yet 
such interest may be essential in order to 
compensate the plaintiff or to avoid unjust 
enrichment of the defendant. For instance, a 
plaintiff who is unlawfully deprived of the 
use of $20,000 in 1976, and who does not re- 
celye a judgment until 1979, could have 
obtained $4,500 in those three years by in- 
vesting the money at seven percent com- 
pounded interest. The bill provides that, 
where a defendant knew of his Mability, in- 
terest be awarded for the prejudgment pe- 
riod at a rate that Is keyed to the prime 
interest rate, where this is necessary to com- 
pensate the plaintiff. The imposition of such 
interest would be left to the discretion of 
the district judge in each case. 

Finally, the Committee took this oppor- 
tunity to consolidate Into one statute the 
three provisions of Title 28 of the United 
States Code dealing with the award of in- 
terest on judgments. Consequently the pro- 
visions of this bill for prejudgment interest 
and a new interest rate on Judgments will 
apply uniformly to suits between private 
litigants and to suits against the govern- 
ment. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Title IV contains three sections. The first 
section amends 28 U.S.C. 753 to allow the use 
of electronic sound recording, or other 
methods of recording, in judicial proceed- 
ings in addition to those methods which 
are permitted under existing law, including 
shorthand or other mechanical means. The 
second section sets the general effective date 
of the bill as sixty days after the enactment 
date. The third provision addresses the issue 
of the eff of the bill on pending cases. 
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FOOTNOTES 


‘To increase the capacity of the federal 
judicial system for definitive adjudication of 
issues of national law, various proposals for 
restructuring the federal appellate courts 
have been considered in recent years by 
lawyers, jurists, and academicians. Detailed 
recommendations have been developed by 
the Study Group on the Caseload of the 
Supreme Court (the Freund Committee), the 
Committee on Revision of the Federal Court 
Appellate System (the Hruska Commission), 
and the Advisory Council for Appellate Jus- 
tice chaired by Professor Maurice Rosenberg. 
See Federal Judicial Center, Report of the 
Study Group of the Caseload of the Supreme 
Court (1972); Commission on Revision of 
the Federal Courts Appellate System, Struc- 
ture and Internal Procedures: Recommenda- 
tions for Changes reprinted in 67 F.R.D. 195 
(1975); and Advisory Council for Appellate 
Justice, Recommendations for Improving the 
Federal Intermediate Appellate System 
(1975). 

2 Pub.L. No. 95-486. 

3 Written statement of Erwin N. Griswold, 
former Solicitor General (May 7, 1979) 7; 
written statement of Professor Paul D. Car- 
rington (May 9, 1979) 2. 

‘For example, the Temporary Emergency 
Court of Appeals, Pub.L. No. 92-210, and the 
United States Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Court, 50 U.S.C. 1801 et seq. 

5 Oral statement of Chief Judge Daniel M. 
Friedman (May 7, 1979). 

*See, Report of the Proceedings of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
September 23-24, 1976, at 53. 

728 U.S.C. 331. 

*28 U.S.C. 610. 

*Commission on Revision of the Federal 
Court Appellate System, Structure and In- 
ternal Procedures: Recommendations for 
Change, 15, 144-57, reprinted at 67 F.R.D. 
195, 214, 361-76 (1975) (hereinafter cited as 
Commission). 

Id. at 144-157, 67 F.R.D. at 361-76. 

u Written statement of Richard C. Witte, 
Chief Patent Counsel for the Procter and 
Gamble Company, on behalf of the Indus- 
trial Research Institute, Inc. (May 18, 1981). 


12 Commission, supra, at 152. 67 F.R.D. at 
370. Mr. Dunner, who is now in private prac- 
tice, testified in favor of the Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit. See written statement 
of Donald R. Dunner (May 7, 1979). 


1 Written statement of Harry F. Manbeck, 
Jr., General Patent Counsel of the General 
Electric Company (May 7, 1979), 2; see also, 
written statement of Donald R. Dunner 
(May 7, 1979) 7-9. 

u Written statement of Judge Jon O. New- 
man (March 20, 1979) 8. 


1 Written statement of Judge Frank M. 
Coffin (March 20, 1979) 9. 


18 Written statement of Clarence T. Kipps, 
Jr., Chairman, Court of Claims Committee of 
the Bar Association of the District of Colum- 
bia (May 18, 1981); written statement of 
Chief Judge Daniel M. Friedman (April 24, 
1981) 8-9.@ 


By Mrs. HAWKINS (for herself, 


Mr. Denton, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Specter, Mr. Syms, and Mr. 
‘THURMOND) : 

S. 1701. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the Attorney 
General to acquire and exchange infor- 
mation to assist Federal, State, and local 
officials in the identification of certain 
deceased individuals and in the location 
of missing children and other specified 
individuals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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MISSING CHILDREN ACT 


@ Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation along with 
Senators DENTON, PELL, SPECTER, SymMs, 
and THURMOND to make progress on our 
Nation’s most difficult missing persons 
problem, the sudden disappearance of 
children from their families, and to aid 
in the identification of the dead who are 
found without enough evidence to estab- 
lish their next of kin. 

Currently, the FBI maintains a nation- 
wide file on all information sent to it 
from the 47 States who submit to it com- 
puterized information they collect on 
missing persons disappearing inside their 
State borders, A nationwide system makes 
sense. After all, this is the computer age 
and an era of profound advances in com- 
munications technology; 8,000 pieces of 
information can be stored on a computer 
chip no larger than a fingernail. Infor- 
mation can be sent without difficulty to 
other planets and countries. 

It is easily within our means to de- 
velop a nationwide system for almost 
any conceivable purpose if the desire is 
there to do so. Therefore, the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to the FBI for 
having the vision to voluntarily provide 
a national clearing house for missing 
people. 


However, statistics indicate that rec- 
ords for only 10 percent of all missing 
persons are ever entered into statewide 
computers. I might add that the over- 
whelming majority of missing persons 
are children and therefore only 10 per- 
cent enter the national clearinghouse. 
This is a national disgrace because many 
missing children become classified as 
missing because they were abducted and 
taken against their will to other States 
and countries. 


With such a modest percentage en- 
tered into the clearinghouse, it is obvious 
that steps must be taken to increase the 
chances that kidnaped children can be 
located, wherever they are, and returned 
safely to their homes. We should make 
it at least as easy for law enforcement 
officials throughout the country to ac- 
quire information about missing children 
as it is to learn about automobiles and 
firearms which are also registered 
through a national computerized infor- 
mation clearinghouse. 


My bill does this by requiring by 
statute that the Attorney General main- 
tain a nationwide computer system for 
missing persons. And by requiring that a 
national system be maintained, the Con- 
gress can exercise its oversight and con- 
trol powers to see that this shockingly 
low rate of utilization is raised. 

One reason given by organizations con- 
cerned about missing children for the 
current low utilization rate is a reluc- 
tance of local police to enter data about 
missing children by distraught parents 
into the statewide system. Indeed, some 
States do participate more than others 
as the following list shows, which I ask 
unanimous consent to enter into the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Missing person file activity by State for 
August 1981 


[Populations in millions] 


Popu- 
lation 


9 
99, PROMD. 9 


m 
ADOWAAKYATHPOROSHAGAOHOCOASCAKH o I a m a go o o h D ao oD Ml oao IPO 


_ PRP OR EP reVnnan, 


New Hampshire -. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina .. 
North Dakota ..-- 


Pennsylvania _. 
Rhode Island --. 
South Dakota -.-_-. 


1 Order ts determined by entries per capita 
submitted to the FBI. 


Note.—Hawall, Montana, Puerto Rico, 
South Carolina, and Washington submitted 
no data at all. 


Sovurce.—FBI and Bureau of the Census. 


Mrs. HAWKINS. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, I will hold hearings as chair- 
man of the Labor and Human Resources 

_ Subcommittee on Investigations and 
Oversight to learn first hand from par- 
ents of missing children about their ex- 
periences with local law enforcement 
Officials. One thing I will ask them is 
their opinion how parents should ac- 
quire access to the national clearing- 
house to list their missing children when 
local officials fail to do so since an over- 
whelming number now are falling down 
on the job. 

We will also hear from a panel of law 
enforcement officials from across the 
country who have dedicated themselves 
and committed their efforts to the search 
for our children. And we will hear from 
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those whose children are safe at home 
but who, out of a sense of greater re- 
sponsibility, have picked up and should- 
ered the burden of locating missing 
children as best they can. 

Mr. President, my legislation also es- 
tablishes for the first time a national 
computerized clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about the dead whose next of kin 
cannot be identified or located. 

Approximately 2,000 times every year 
cases are closed although positive iden- 
tification of the dead proves unsuccess- 
ful. That means that annually 2,000 new 
families, along with their friends, must 
unnecessarily live with false hope and 
despair forever. 

In discussions with the FBI, I have 
learned that they are willing to set up 
a system that lessens unnecessary suffer- 
ing under a proposal called for by this 
legislation. My bill requires detailed in- 
formation about the unidentified dead to 
be entered into a national system 15 days 
after discovery since almost all other 
cases are successfully closed within 2 
weeks. By cross-checking such informa- 
tion against the nationwide missing per- 
sons file, it is hoped that many previously 
impossible cases can be solved. 

In conclusion, I urge my colleagues to 
support this important initiative that 
helps families gripped by the fear they 
will suffer the tragic loss of those near- 
est to them. As a nation, we have not 
forgotten soldiers missing in action dur- 
ing the Vietnam war, and as a nation we 
must not forget missing children and 
their grieving families. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1701 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Missing Children 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 534(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (2) as 
paragraph (4); 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (1) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(2) acquire, collect, classify, and preserve 
any information which would assist in the 
identification of any deceased individual who 
has not been identified within fifteen days 
after the date of the discovery of the de- 
ceased individual; 

“(3) acquire, collect, classify, and preserve 
any information from authorized officials of 
the Federal Government, the States, cities, 
and penal and other institutions, or from a 
parent, legal guardian, or next of kin of an 
unemancipated person, as defined by the 
laws of the State of residence of such person, 
which would assist in the location of any 
missing person who— 

“(A) is under proven physical or mental 
disability making the person a danger to 
himself or others; 

“(B) is in the company of another person 
under circumstances indicating that his 
physical safety is in danger; 
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“(C) is missing under circumstances indi- 
cating that the disappearance was not volun- 
tary; or 

“(D) is unemancipated as defined by the 
laws of his State of residence; and"; and 

(4) by striking out “exchange these rec- 
ords" in paragraph (4) (as so redesignated) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “exchange such 
records or information”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The heading for section 534 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 534. Acquisition, preservation, and ex- 
change of identification records 
and information; appointment of 
officials". 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 33 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 534 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new item: 

“534. Acquisition, preservation, and ex- 
change of identification records and 
information; appointment of of- 
clals.”.@ 


By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 1702. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide additional mort- 
gage and loan insurance authority: to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 


PHA REVITALIZATION ACT OF 1981 


© Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, today I 
will introduce the second piece of my 
three-part plan to assist the housing in- 
dustry in meeting the challenges and 
changing conditions of the eighties, 

These three bills will begin the long 
process of restoring health to the hous- 
ing economy of the Nation and oppor- 
tunity to the home buyers of America. 

No Senator needs to be told of the 
problems we face with regard to housing 
in this country. Mortgage rates are at an 
alltime high. There will be fewer house- 
ing starts this year than in any year 
since World War II. Unemployment in 
the construction industry is above 16 
percent with almost 1 million workers 
unemployed. Equally important is the 
fact that thousands of Americans who 
want to buy homes cannot do so. There 
is very limited opportunity for a citizen 
of moderate means who does not already 
own a home to buy a home. We could de- 
bate the cause of this deplorable situa- 
tion but the result is the same no matter 
what the cause. Most people who need 
homes cannot buy them. 

There are four fundamental problems 
that need to be addressed to restore 
health to the housing economy of the 
Nation. 

We need to: 

Lower interest rates; 

Expand the pool of funds available for 
the secondary housing market; 

Restructure FHA; and 

Improve the health of the financial 
institutions serving the housing market. 

There is no question that the high in- 
terest rates which result from our eco- 
nomic problems is the principle reason 
for our housing crisis. Fortunately, the 
President and Congress have imple- 
mented an economic recovery program 
which, over time, will reduce interest 
rates and create an atmosphere of op- 
portunity for home buyers. It will take 
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longer to achieve our goal than any of 
us would like. But our economic prob- 
lems are severe, and it will take con- 
stant and concentrated effort to improve 
the economy. 

The other problems facing housing 
pale in comparison to high interest rates 
but these must also be addressed if we 
are to adjust to the new realities of 
housing finance. The deregulation of 
financial institutions and the decontrol 
of interest rates for small savers has 
meant and will mean that mortgage bor- 
rowers will pay the full cost of borrow- 
ing. 

For over 40 years, that was not the 
case. Mortgages were subsidized by the 
small saver. People deposited money at 
savings and loan associations and were 
paid a fixed rate of interest well below 
the interest that could have been earned 
had the interest rate not been fixed. 
Consequently, mortgage loans could be 
made profitably at a cost well below the 
cost of comparable long-term securities. 

For years we enjoyed a relatively 
stable, low-cost mortgage market. But 
we enjoyed that market at the expense 
of millions of Americans who were de- 
nied a fair rate of return on their sav- 
ings account. Moreover, we discouraged 
saving because the rate was well below 
the rate of inflation. Today, mortgage 
borrowers must compete in the financial 
market with all other borrowers. 

We will not have a large pool of bar- 
gain savings and loan deposits to finance 
mortgages. Savings and loan associations 
will turn, increasingly, to the secondary 
market for sources of mortgage fi- 
nancing. At the same time, savings banks, 
credit unions, mortgage brokers, and 
commercial banks will be increasing their 
use of the secondary market. When in- 
terest rates decline, the demand on the 
secondary market will be well above past 
or current levels. In 1980, savings and 
loan deposits have financed approxi- 
mately $41 billion or 27 percent of the 
mortgages. The secondary market fi- 
nanced $72 billion in mortgages or only 
about half of all mortgages. 

It is clear that the secondary market 
will have to expand significantly if it is 
to have the capacity to finance an ade- 
quate level of mortgages over the next 
decade. 

To meet the need for an expanded sec- 
ondary housing market Senator Orrin 
Hatcu and I introduced S. 1678 on Sep- 
tember 29. This bill amends the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) to remove the barriers which 
prevent private pension funds from in- 
vesting in mortgages. ERISA is designed 
to protect the assets of pension funds. 

It has done so, but in a manner which 
precludes pension funds from investing 
in mortgages, investments which would 
yield a better return for the funds and 
expand the supply of mortgage money 
for the Nation. Pension fund assets now 
exceed $600 billion and are expected to 
exceed $1 trillion by 1990. 

Thus even if only 10 percent of the 
pension funds invested in mortgages, we 
could almost double the size of the sec- 
ondary market. Pension funds are the 
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largest single additional source of funds 
available for use in the mortgage market. 
Hopefully, pension funds combined with 
other new sources of funds including ver- 
tically integrated realty firms such as 
Merrill Lynch and owner assisted fi- 
nancing will be able to provide the addi- 
tional sources of money needed to finance 
the housing market in the eighties. 

If these new sources of money are to 
be available and if the traditional sources 
of funding are to remain available, the 
home finance industry must be permitted 
to develop instruments and techniques 
that will allow mortgage lending to com- 
pete in the money markets with other 
lending. 

That process has begun. We have sig- 
nificantly broadened the ability of banks 
and savings and loan associations to use 
loan instruments that are competitive in 
today’s economy. Variable rate mort- 
gages, adjustable rate mortgages, Cana- 
dian rollover mortgages, and others are 
becoming available. These new instru- 
ments will allow mortgage lending to 
compete for funds. 

As we have broadened the ability of 
private financial institutions to compete; 
we have not broadened FHA’s authority. 
Today FHA is still limited to the loans 
which that institution has made for 
many years. The fixed-rate, 30-year 
mortgage remains the loan available 
from FHA. But that loan cannot meet the 
challenges of mortgage finance in the 
eighties, especially for the first-time 
home buyer. FHA must have the author- 
ity to develop programs and policies to 
meet its mandate. 

To help FHA meet the demands of the 
future and the needs of the first-time 
home buyer, I am today introducing the 
FHA Revitalization Act of 1981. 

The legislation will provide: 

FHA with general authority to experi- 
ment with innovative financing tech- 
niques; 

FHA with authority to develop 5-year 
rollover mortgages and a 5-year security 
to finance the mortgages; 

FHA with authority to insure new con- 
dominium units for homeowners and 
investors; 


FHA with authority to insure homes 
on leased land; 


FHA with authority to provide full 
financing for manufactured housing; 


Authority for FHA to expand its insur- 
ance of loans on inner city and older 
homes by waiving HUD minimum prop- 
erty standards in certain instances and 
making refinancing of rehabilitated 
homes easily available; and 

Expanded loan limits for condominium 
ee and two- to four-family home 
oans. 


These changes are critical if FHA is 
to be able to meet the needs of the 
marginal buyer during the eighties. The 
conventional mortgage market is offering 
a tremendous array of low downpay- 
ment, insured, innovative loans which 
have enabled 67 percent of American 
families to purchase homes. Most home 
purchases should and can be financed by 
the private sector. But there will continue 
to be marginally qualified buyers, young 
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families and others for whom conven- 
tional financing will not be suitable. 

For that group, innovative FHA pro- 
grams should be available. But such 
FHA programs are not available today. 
Except for the graduated payment 
mortgage, FHA has not been an inno- 
vator. Originally FHA pioneered low 
downpayment mortgages, mortgage in- 
surance, secondary financing, 30-year 
loan terms, and a variety of other con- 
cepts that are now widely accepted in the 
private market. These innovations have 
allowed millions of Americans to become 
homeowners who would not otherwise 
have been able to purchase a home. 

But FHA has not been an innovator in 
recent years. It has not pioneered the 
same kind of exciting new concepts as 
it did during its early history. FHA has 
not continued to meet the changing 
needs of the first-time home buyer as it 
did 30 years ago. The time has come for 
a new spirit at FHA. A spirit of innova- 
tion and experimentation that has not 
existed at FHA. 

To spark that innovation I have in- 
troduced this legislation. It gives FHA 
general authority to develop new loan 
forms and techniques and it directs FHA 
to adopt a number of new financing al- 
ternatives that have already been de- 
veloped by the private sector. But the 
specific programs listed in the legisla- 
tion is not exhaustive and is not meant to 
be. It is my intention that FHA use the 
talent that exists across the country to 
develop a variety of new programs that 
will meet the variety of needs that exist 
among first-time home buyers. 

As we develop new lending techniques 
and expand the secondary market we 
should be careful to protect the lending 
resources we already have. Chief among 
the home finance institutions are savings 
and loan associations. For 40 years 
S. & L.’s have been the major source of 
home finance in the United States. To- 
day these same institutions are suffering 
severe problems as they try to adopt to 
incredible market changes within a very 
restrictive regulatory framework. 

We must improve the health of the 
S. & L.’s as we moderize the home finance 
industry. One important action will be to 
remove the restrictions that prevent 
S. & L.’s from competing in today’s mar- 
ket. The final form of the legislation to 
accomplish that goal is still being de- 
veloped. But I am confident that it will 
be forthcoming, and I feel that it will 
restore long-term viability to the S. & L. 
industry. 

Another important action that will 
provide significant assistance to S. & L.’s 
as they adjust to new market conditions 
is the Thrift Partnership Act which I 
intend to introduce next week. This bill 
will enable savings and loan associations 
and private investors to trade tax losses 
on old unprofitable mortgages for in- 
creased capital contributions. 

Together, these three bills constitute 
the first attempt at a comprehensive re- 
structuring of housing finance in Amer- 
ica. It is not a perfect package. In fact, 
I expect to see a number of amendments 
as the bills move through the committee 
process. I may offer amendments myself. 

This package is proposed in order to 
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get the legislative process started. The 
housing situation of this country is so 
serious that we cannot wait to develop 
the ultimate in housing legislation. We 
must act and act quickly. By introducing 
legislation today, we can begin the 
process. We can receive comments and 
suggestions. We can hold hearings. And 
hopefully we can pass these bills before 
the end of this session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1702 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“FHA Revitalization Act of 1981”. 


TITLE I—GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. Title IT of the National Housing 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“EXPERIMENTAL INSURANCE AUTHORITY 


“Sec, 247. (a) The Secretary may insure 
under any provision of this title a mortgage 
or loan which has an adjustable interest rate, 
which may be required to be refinanced prior 
to the end of amortization, which involves 
the payment of discount points by the buyer 
or seller for the purpose of reducing the 
nominal interest rate, or which contains 
cther provisions which make the mortgage 
ineligible for insurance under this title. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title— 

(1) the principal obligation of a mortgage 
or loan insured pursuant to this section may 
not exceed such percentage of the appraised 
value of the property covered by the mort- 
gage or loan as of the date the mortgage or 
loan is accepted for insurance as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe; and 

“(2) the mortgage or loan shall be subject 
to such other terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

“(c) The Secretary may not provide in- 
surance under this section with respect to 
a mortgage or loan executed by a mortgagor 
or borrower who, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, has owned a dwelling unit within the 
3 years preceding the date of the application 
for insurance. 

“(d) Section 245(c) shall apply to a mort- 
gage or loan insured pursuant to this sec- 
tion which contains graduated mortgage 
provisions if such provisions meet the re- 
quirements of section 245.”. 

Sec. 102. Section 203(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$76,000”, "$92,000", 
and “$107,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$120,000”, “$180,000”, and “$240,000”, re- 
spectively. 

TITLE II—FIVE YEAR MORTGAGES 

Sec. 201. Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(q)(1). The Secretary is authorized to in- 
sure under this section any mortgage meet- 
ing the requirements of subsection (b) of 
this section, except as modifed by this sub- 
section, 


"(2) To be eligible for insurance under 
this subsection, a mortgage shall— 

“(A) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Secretary, but not to exceed, in any event, 
five years from the date of execution of the 
mortgage; 

“(B) not provide for complete amortiza- 
tion as of maturity; and 
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“(C) bear interest at the constant rate 
applicable to mortgages insured under this 
section. 

“(3) A mortgage insured under this sub- 
section may be refinanced, and the mortgage 
executed to refinance such earlier mortgage 
may be insured in accordance with this sub- 
section or subsection (b) if such later mort- 
gage is eligible for insurance under either 
subsection,”. 

Sec. 202. Section 302 (b) (1) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by inserting “or 
section 203(q)” after “203(k)" in clause (3) 
of the proviso. 


TITLE ITI—CONDOMINIUMS 


Sec. 301. Section 234(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
clause (2) and by redesignating clause (3) 
as clause (2). 

Sec. 302. Section 234(e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Notwithstanding 
the preceding sentence, the principal obliga- 
tion of a blanket mortgage on a newly con- 
structed multifamily project may be an 
amount not to exceed, for such part of the 
project as may be attributable to dwelling 
use (excluding exterior land improvements 
as defined by the Secretary), 70 per centum 
of the appraised value of the property, in- 
cluding the value of units rented by the 
developer for not to exceed 5 years and units 
owned by investors, as of the date construc- 
tion is completed.”. 

Sec. 303. Section 212(a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out the 
fifth sentence. 


TITLE IV—MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR 
HOMES ON LEASED LAND 


Src, 401. Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(r) The Secretary shall exercise the au- 
thority conferred by this section with respect 
to dwelling units on leased land where the 
owner of the dwelling unit has, or will dur- 
ing the period of the lease have, an option to 
purchase the land.” 


TITLE V—MORTGAGE INSURANCE ON 
CERTAIN HOMES 


Sec. 501. Section 203 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding the following 
new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(s) (1) The Secretary is authorized to in- 
sure under this section any mortgage meet- 
ing the requirements of subsection (b) of 
this section, except as modified by this sub- 
section. 

(2) To be eligible for insurance under this 
subsection, a mortgage shall— 

“(A) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding sucii Initial service charges, 8p- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the Sec- 
retary shall approve) in an amount which 
does not exceed 97 per centum of the ap- 
praised value of the property; 

“(B) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Secretary, but not to exceed, in any event, 
thirty years from the date of the beginning 
of amortization of the mortgage; 

“(C) be secured by a dwelling which satis- 
fies standards prescribed under the National 
Manufactured Housing Construction and 
Safety Standards Act of 1974; and 

“(D) be secured by a dwelling which 1s 
affixed to a site-bullt permanent founda- 
tion.”. 

TITLE VI—PROPERTY STANDARDS 


Sec. 601. Section 203(k) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “acquisition for the pur- 
pose of rehabilitation or the” after “(i) the” 
in paragraph (2) (A) (1); and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) A loan may be insured under this 
section to acquire a property which was con- 
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structed 30 or more years prior to the exe- 
cution of the loan if the property complies 
with applicable local health and safety codes. 
Any such loan may be refinanced by the bor- 
rower and insured under this subsection dur- 
ing the 5-year period following the acquisi- 
tion if the maximum principal amount of 
the loan to refinance does not exceed 97 per 
centum of the appraised value of the property 
as of the date of the refinancing and if the 
property complies with applicable local 
health and safety codes as of the date of re- 
financing.”.@ 


By Mr. GARN (by request) : 

S. 1703. A bill to enhance the competi- 
tiveness of thrift institutions, to protect 
depositors and creditors of such institu- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

THRIFT INSTITUTIONS RESTRUCTURING ACT 

OF 1981 


@ Mr. GARN. Mr. President, today, I am 
introducing, by request of the adminis- 
tration and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Thrift Institution's 
Restructuring Act of 1981, a bill to pro- 
mote the competitiveness of thrift insti- 
tutions and to protect the depositors and 
creditors of such institutions. 

The bill would broaden the investment 
power and earnings ability of thrift in- 
stitutions by authorizing them, among 
other things, to make commercial loans 
and a wider variety of real estate loans, 
as well as investing in a greater amount 
of State or local government securities. 

The legislation would also broaden the 
authority of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation with respect 
to the reorganization, merger, or acquisi- 
tion of financially troubled thrift in- 
stitutions. 

This bill is the culmination of much 
effort by the administration and the 
Bank Board, and I can assure my fellow 
Senators that it will receive the prompt 
attention of the Banking Committee. 

As I indicated a few weeks ago, I will 
be introducing a bill in the near future 
to deal with a broader range of issues 
than are treated in the administration's 
legislation. I have waited to introduce 
my bill in order to be able to review 
promptly the administration’s bill and to 
decide whether to incorporate parts of 
it in my bill. I anticipate finalizing and 
completing my bill within the next few 
days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the section- 
by-section analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE THRIFT 

INSTITUTIONS RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1981 


TITLE I: FORM OF CHAPTER; DEMAND ACCOUNTS 


Section 101. Title: Section 101 states that 
the bill may be cited as the “Thrift Institu- 
tions Restructuring Act of 1981." 


Section 102. Chartering and Purpose: This 
section would revise §5(a) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 ("HOLA") to 
specify that the Bank Board may charter 
Federal associations known as Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations or Federal savings 
banks and that the purpose of such activity 
shall be to provide thrift institutions for 
the deposit or investment of funds, and for 
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the extension of credit for homes, and other 
goods and services. Present language limit- 
ing the chartering of Federal mutual savings 
banks (“FMSBs”) and providing them with 
investment and activity limitations different 
from those of Federal S&Ls basically is elimi- 
nated in order to provide a parity of entitle- 
ments between all Federal associations. Con- 
sistent with the liberalization of stock con- 
version options and association investment 
authority contained in the bill, references in 
$5(a) to Federal associations as mutual in- 
stitutions are deleted, and the purposes of 
such associations are widened, as indicated 
previously, beyond the current exclusive 
focus on housing. 

Section 103. Demand Accounts and Capital 
Stock: This section would revise § 5(b) (1) 
and (2) of the HOLA. Under revised § 5(b) 
(1), Federal associations would be able to 
offer any customer a demand account, At 
present, Federal S&Ls are not authorized to 
offer demand accounts; their only trans- 
actions account, the NOW account, ts statu- 
torily subject to a 30-day notice requirement. 
Because NOW accounts are not available to 
corporations or governments, S&Ls are thus 
cut off from a profitable source of transac- 
tions account business. Federal MSBs are al- 
lowed to offer demand deposits to customers 
with which they have a business loan rela- 
tionship, and are thus handicapped to a 
lower degree. 

In addition, §5(b)(1) would be amended 
to lower the statutory notice-of-withdrawal 
period for savings accounts (including NOW 
accounts) to fourteen days from the current 
thirty days. This would put S&Ls on a par 
with commercial banks with respect to this 
type of account. 

The amendment to § 5(b) (2) would delete 
an existing prohibition against the issuance 
of capital stock by Federal S&Ls and sub- 
stitute an explicit grant of authority to is- 
sue such stock. The current prohibition acts 
to prevent the Bank Board from authorizing 
Federal stock S&Ls on a de novo basis, for 
explicit provisions elsewhere now authorize 
Federal stock associations on a conversion 
basis, notwithstanding the prohibition con- 
tained in § 5(b) (2). 

Section 104. Conversions to Federal Char- 
ters: This section would amend § 5(1) of the 
HOLA to allow any institution that is a Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank member (or is eligible 
to become a member) to convert to a Fed- 
eral S&L, a Federal savings bank, or a Fed- 
eral mutual savings bank. As part of the con- 
version process (or thereafter), the convert- 
ing (or converted) institution could change 
from the mutual to the stock form (or the 
reverse) and would be free to elect to des- 
ignate itself as a Federal S&L, a Federal 
savings bank, or a Federal mutual savings 
bank, regardless of its previous denomina- 
tion. Present law does not allow Federal 
stock savings banks, and does not authorize 
de novo charters of Federal savings banks or 
of Federal stock S&Ls. Moreover, current law 
does not permit state stock associations to 
obtain Federal stock charters unless they 
existed as stock entities before 1976, and for- 
bids chartering of Federal stock associations 
in states that do not allow state stock in- 
stitutions. Procedures for conversions back 
to state institutions would be changed 
slightly, making explicit provision for con- 
version to stock institutions, deleting an ob- 
solete reference to the Genera] Manager of 
the FSLIC and substituting the Bank Board’s 
General Counsel, and striking obsolete pro- 
visions pertaining to Treasury or Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation ownership of Federal 
association shares. Persons aggrieved by final 
action of the Bank Board respecting a con- 
version would be provided the same right 
of review currently granted in such cases by 
§ 402(j) (4) of the National Housing Act. Be- 
cause current law may allow Federal mutual 
savings banks to engage in certain activities 
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and make certain investments not author- 
ized under this bill, revised § 5(1) (4) would 
permit FMSBs that converted prior to en- 
actment of the bill to continue those activi- 
ties or investments to the extent authorized 
by the Bank Board. These grandfathered 
rights would pass to the successor institu- 
tion in the event of a merger or consolida- 
tion. Grandfathering also would continue to 
be extended to Federal savings banks that 
convert to that status from state charters. 

Section 105. Conversion from State Mutual 
to State Stock: This section would amend 
extensively § 402(j) of the National Housing 
Act. That provision governs the now-expired 
moratorium on mutual-to-stock conversions, 
and is substantially obsolete. Currently 
significant provisions that would be dropped 
include a burdensome annual report on con- 
version activity, and a prohibition against 
creation of Federal stock institutions in 
states where stock associations do not exist. 
As revised, § 402(j) simply would retain cur- 
rent FSLIC jurisdiction over state mutual to 
state stock conversions involving insured in- 
stitutions, and would preserve the existing 
judicial appeal procedure available to per- 
sons aggrieved by agency conversion deci- 
sions. 

Section 106. Technical; This section would 
amend §2(d) of the HOLA to ensure that 
statutory references to Federal S&Ls in- 
clude all Federal savings banks, not just 
FMSBs. 

Section 107. Technical: This section would 
establish the duty of the FSLIC to insure the 
accounts of all Federal savings banks, rather 
than simply FMSBs, as the statute currently 
provides. 

Section 108. Technical: This section would 
include Federal savings banks within the 
listing of entities defined as insured institu- 
tions for Savings and Loan Holding Company 
Act purposes. 

TITLE Il; INVESTMENTS 


Section 201. Overdrafts: This section 
would amend § 5(c)(1)(A) of the HOLA to 
provide that overdraft loans could be issued 
with respect to any transactions account of 
a Federal association, rather than only 
against NOW accounts, as is currently the 
case. 

Section 202. Real Property Loans: This 
section would amend $ 5(c)(1)(B) of the 
HOLA to allow Federal associations to invest 
up to 100 percent of their assets in loans se- 
cured by loans on residential or nonresiden- 
tial real property. At present, § 5(b) (1) (B) 
allows 100 percent investment in residential 
real property loans, but provides an exten- 
sive list of loan-to-value ratios that must be 
observed, depending on the nature of the 
security property. These statutory restric- 
tions would be eliminated by the amend- 
ment. Under current law, nonresidential real 
estate lending is limited basically to 20 per- 
cent of assets, and the loans must be secured 
by first liens on other improved real estate. 
The amendment would eliminate the per- 
centage-of-assets and first lien restrictions, 
as well as dispense with the requirement 
that the real estate securing the loan be of 
any particular nature. 

Section 203. Time Deposits in S&Ls: This 
section would amend § 5(c)(1)(G) of the 
HOLA to allow associations to invest in each 
other's time and sayings deposits. Currently, 
associations wishing to invest in time and 
savings deposits must utilize FDIC-insured 
commercial banks, except to the limited ex- 
tent authorized under 12 U.S.C. § 1730b. 


Section 204. Governmental Securities: 
This section would amend $ 5(c)(1)(H) of 
the HOLA to allow Federal associations to 
invest up to 100 percent of their assets in 
obligations of or issued by State or local 
governments. At present, investments in 
such securities are limited to general obliga- 
tions, and to certain housing-related in- 
struments. 
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Section 205. Commercial and other loans: 
This section would amend § 5(c)(1)(L) to 
allow Federal associations to invest up to 
100 percent of their assets in secured or un- 
secured loans for commercial, corporate, 
business or agricultural purposes. Federal 
S&Ls currently have no power to make loans 
of this kind and FMSBs can only make com- 
mercial, corporate or business loans to the 
extent of 5 percent of their assets, and only 
within 75 miles of the institution’s home 
office. The section would replace existing 
paragraph (L), dealing with loans to finan- 
cial institutions. Loans under section 205 
could be made to one borrower only to the 
extent a national bank having the same cap- 
ital and surplus could lend to one borrower. 

Section 206 Technical: Sections 204 and 
206 would amend existing § 5(c) (1) (O) and 
§5(c)(4)(C) of the HOLA to remove from 
§ 5(c) (4) (C) existing authority for Federal 
associations to invest in certain insured 
land development loans and place such au- 
thority in §5(c)(1)(O). This is. merely in- 
tended to permit an easier reading of § 5(c), 
as reorganization will place the land devel- 
opment loans in a provision dealing with 
other insured loans of similar type, and will 
leave revised §5(c)(5)(C) to deal solely 
with foreign assistance investments. In ad- 
dition, in §5(c)(1)(O), the amendment 
would change the name of the “Urban 
Growth and New Community Development 
Act of 1970" to the “National Urban Policy 
and New Community Development Act of 
1970," 

Section 207. Corporate Securities: This 
section would amend § 5(c)(1)(P) to allow 
Federal associations to invest up to 100 per- 
cent of their assets in commercial paper 
and corporate debt securities. The limit on 
such investment now stands at 20 percent. 
This provision would renlace authority re- 
garding state housing corporation invest- 
ments that is to be subsumed under sec- 
tion 204, supra. An association could invest 
in one obligor or maker, however, only to 
the extent allowable for a national bank 
having the same capital and surplus as the 
association. 

Section 208. Mutual Funds: This section 
would amend § 5(c) (1) (Q) of the HOLA to 
allow Federal associations to invest in a 
wider variety of mutual funds. Currently, 
associations are restricted to investing in 
funds having portfolios comprised entirely 
of assets which they could invest in di- 
rectly. The amendment would permit in- 
vestments in mutual funds having port- 
folios consisting primarily of assets in 
which associations could invest on a direct 
basis. 

Section 209. Consumer loans: This section 
would create a new §5(c)(1)(R) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act authorizing invest- 
ments in consumer loans, including inven- 
tory and floor planning loans. Without the 
authority to make loans of the latter two 
types, the effectiveness of the power to ex- 
tend consumer credit is substantially dimin- 
ished. Present law limits Federal associa- 
tion consumer loan authority to 20 percent 
of assets. 

Section 210. Additional Investment Op- 
tions: This section would provide further 
liberalization of the investment options 
open to Federal associations. 

1. Equipment Leasing. Revised § 5(c) (2) 
would give Federal association authority to 
invest directly in tangible personal prop- 
erty, This new empowerment would enable 
associations to engage in equipment leas- 
ing, an activity that has been profitable 
for the commercial banking industry. 

2. Education Loans. Amended § 5(c) (3) (A) 
would expand the scope of the current 5 
percent-of-assets education loan authority 
to include any loan for educational purposes. 
At present, Federals may make such loans 
only for the purpose of peying for the ex- 
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penses of university, college or vocational 
education. 

3. Service Corporations. Under amended 
§ 5(c) (4) (B), Federal associations would be 
able to invest 5 percent of their assets in 
their service corporation subsidiaries in- 
stead of the 3 percent currently authorized. 
Unlike current practice, there would be no 
explicit statutory requirement that a portion 
of the investment suthority be used primar- 
ily for community, inner-city, and commu- 
nity development purposes. In addition, the 
bill would clarify the status of subsidiaries 
of service corporations—so-called “second- 
tier” service corporations—by specifically 
stipulating that primary service corporations 
would be able to invest in such entities re- 
gardless of the state-of-charter and stock 
ownership restrictions that affect Federal 
association investment in service corpora- 
tions. Associations are only permitted to in- 
vest in service corporations chartered in their 
home state, and whose stock is available for 
purchase only by savings and loan associa- 
tions headquartered in that state, and a 
recent US. District Court case in New Jersey 
indicated that these restrictions likewise 
should apply to investments by primary 
service corporations in their subsidiaries. 

6. Foreign Assistance Investments. See 
Section 206. 

7. Small Business Investment Corporations. 
New § 5(c) (4) (D) would restore authority to 
Federal associations to invest in Small Busi- 
ness Investment Corporations that inadvert- 
ently was deleted from § 5(c) in the course 
of the reenactment of that provision by Pub- 
Hc Law 96-221. This replaces authority to 
invest in certain state and local government 
obligations that is to be subsumed under 
section 204, supra. 

Section 211. Incidental Activities: This 
section would create a new §5(c)(8) that 
would clarify the power of Federal associa- 
tions to engage in activities and ventures 
incidental to the exercise of authority con- 
ferred under §5(b) or (c). For instance, 
questions have been raised as to the ability 
of Federals under current lew to form joint 
ventures with investors to facilitate the sale 
of low-yield mortgages. Given the present 
power of associations to sell mortgages, new 
paragraph (8) would remove any doubt as 
to the authority of those institutions to 
enter into business relationships designed to 
facilitate such sale. That also 
would remove doubts as to the ability of 
Federals to engage in correspondent activi- 
ties, and to issue money orders or cashier's 
checks. 

Section 212. Liquidity Eligible Invest- 
ments: This section would amend § 5A(b) 
(1) (B) of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
(12 U.S.C. § 1425a(b) (1) (B)) to specify that 
members of Federal Home Loan Banks could 
use their investments in time and savings 
deposits in other members, or in institutions 
eligible to become members to help satisfy 
the statutory requirement that they main- 
tain at all times a certain amount of liquid 
assets. Present law authorizes time and sav- 
ings deposits to count toward satisfaction of 
this liquidity requirement only if the de- 
posits are in Federal Home Loan Banks or 
commercial banks. 

Section 213. Overlapping Jurisdiction: 
This section would ensure that FSLIC- 
insured institutions would continue to be 
exclusively governed by the Savings and 
Loan Holding Company Act with respect to 
acquisitions of control by other companies. 
Without this amendment, such insured in- 
stitutions conceivably could be required to 
meet the requirements of both the Bank 
Holding Company Act and the Savings and 
Loan Holding Company Act, a burdensome 
and confusing result. 

Section 214. Limitation on branching by 
Federal associations: This section would 
limit interstate branching by Federal asso- 
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ciations to those which have an asset com- 
position such that they qualify for the bene- 
fits of the so-called “bad debt deduction” 
under the Internal Revenue Code. Further- 
more, retention of out-of-state branches 
would be contingent upon the Bank Board's 
determination that total assets attributable 
to branches in the foreign state are such that 
those branches, taken as a whole (assuming 
they otherwise were eligible), would qualify 
for the bad debt deduction. Federals with 
existing interstate branches would be grand- 
fathered, and state institutions with inter- 
state branches that convert to federal char- 
ters would likewise not be forced to give up 
their out-of-state facilities. In addition, 
Federals would be able to branch into those 
states that permit such penetration by out- 
of-state thrifts. The provision clarifies the 
fact that branches resulting from the extra- 
ordinary powers granted the FSLIC under 
section 301 of the bill would not be affected 
by the section 214 limitation. Finally, the 
section would allow the Bank Board to give 
Federals up to two years to dispose of illegal 
branches. 

Section 215. Limitation on savings and 
loan holding company activities: This sec- 
tion would limit the activities permissible 
for a savings and loan holding company 
and its non S&L subsidiaries when the com- 
pany’s S&L subsidiary acquires an asset mix 
such that it no longer qualifies for the bad 
debt deduction. The activities thereafter 
permissible would be those available to mul- 
tiple savings and loan holding companies 
and their subsidiaries under 12 U.S.C. 
§ 1730a(c) (2). Affected companies would be 
given three years to either come into con- 
formance or sell the S&L subsidiary. 


TITLE III: PREEMPTION OF DUE-ON-SALE PROHI- 
BITIONS 


Title III would clarify the non-applicabil- 
ity to federal S&Ls and federal savings banks 
of state laws prohibiting exercise by lenders 
of so-called due-on-sale clauses that stipu- 
late that a borrower’s mortgage becomes due 
when he sells his home. The question of 
whether state or federal law governs the 
validity of such clauses is a frequent subject 
of litigation, despite the fact that the great 
majority of courts, state and federal, have 
ruled that federal associations are governed 
exclusively by federal law in this area. Title 
III also would clarify the preemptive effort 
of federal law with respect to national banks 
and federal credit unions. 

The need to preserve preemption with re- 
spect to due-on-sale is acute. Thrifts’ cur- 
rent earnings problems stem directly from 
the fact that they have large portfolios of 
low-yield fixed-rate mortgages. It is essential 
that these mortgages be “rolled-over” and re- 
placed with instruments bearing interest 
more in keeping with the rates being de- 
manded by depositors for their funds. Under 
normal circumstances, mortgage loans roll- 
over roughly every 7-8 years. Where due-on- 
sale clauses are prohibited, however, effec- 
tively allowing automatic assumptions of 
mortgages, the average life span of the low- 
yield mortgages that are causing so much 
difficulty for thrifts increases greatly, since 
those are precisely the mortgages that sellers 
of homes wish to pass along to prospective 
purchasers. Thus, the negative impact on 
earnings of those mortgages in such local- 
ities can be expected to persist far into the 
future, diminishing the ability of affected 
thrifts to provide competitive yields on sav- 
ings and attract an adequate mortgage lend- 
ing base. In addition, due-on-sale clauses 
act as a deterrent to further movement by 
commercial banks into the mortgage lend- 
ing field. 

Specific provision would be made in the 
amendment for delegation by the Bank Board 
to its staff, or to the staffs of the Comptroller 
of the Currency or of the National Credit 
Union Administration Board, of authority to 
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issue approvals or interpretations, and any 
lender relying in good faith on the Bank 
Board's regulations or on its interpretations 
or those of its staff would be free from appli- 
cation of state law penalties. This delega- 
tion and good-faith reliance provision would 
apply as well to the Bank Board's existing 
authority to implement the Federal preemp- 
tion of state mortgage usury laws. 


TITLE IV: EXTRAORDINARY AUTHORITY 


Section 401 and 402. Emergency Thrift Ac- 
quisitions: These sections would allow the 
FSLIC, regardless of any other law (except 
antitrust law) to authorize an insured in- 
stitution eligible for FSLIC assistance to 
merge with any other insured institution or 
an FDIC-insured bank, or to be acquired 
by any holding company. This would enable 
the FSLIC to arrange mergers of institutions 
across state lines notwithstanding interstate 
branching prohibitions, and to let holding 
companies acquire institutions other than 
in their home state, or without regard to nor- 
mal activities restrictions. In making such 
authorizations, the paramount consideration 
would be minimize the cost to the FPSLIC 
but the Corporation would have to make a 
reasonable effort to arrange transactions in- 
volving: first, institutions of the same type 
in the same state; second, institutions of 
the same type in different states; third, 
institutions of different types in the same 
state; and, fourth, institutions of different 
types in different states. The condition prec- 
edent to the use of the authority con- 
ferred by this section would be the existence 
of severe financial conditions which threaten 
the stability of a significant number of in- 
sured institutions or of institutions possess- 
ing significant resources. Under section 401 
(b), the Federal Reserve could approve, in 
emergencies, bank holding company acquisi- 
tions of thrifts, subject to the approval of 
the thrift’s primary Federal regulator. 

Section 403. Emergency Stock Charters: 
This section would allow the Bank Board to 
authorize (or in the case of a Federally-char- 
tered association, require) a mutual institu- 
tion to become, or merge into a newly char- 
tered, Federal stock association, regardless 
of other state or Federal law. These authori- 
zations could be granted only with respect 
to: (1) an institution in receivership; (2) 
an institution that has contracted to receive 
FDIC or FSLIC assistance; or (3) an institu- 
tion the stability of which is threatened 
by the existence of severe financial condi- 
tions, provided the authorization is likely to 
improve its financial condition. In cases 
where the converting institution is FDIC- 
insured, conversion to a Federal charter 
would be accompanied by an indemnifica- 
tion agreement between the FDIC and FSLIC 
that would be negotiated on a case-by-case 
basis, rather than being tied to the statutory 
indemnification provisions applicable to 
ordinary conversions involving changing of 
deposit insurers. 

Section 404. Assistance to Thrift Institu- 
tions: This section would allow the FSLIC 
to provide assistance to any party acquiring 
a financially troubled insured institution. 

Section 405. Conservatorship and Receiver- 
ship Powers: This section would provide the 
FSLIC with conseryatorship/receivership 
powers over State-chartered insured institu- 
tions approximately equal to those which it 
now has with respect to Federal associations. 
While the FPSLIC still could accept an ap- 
pointment as receiver or conservator from a 
State authority, and operate according to its 
regulation, the Bank Board would be able to 
appoint the FPSLIC as sole conservator or re- 
ceiver of a State-chartered insured institu- 
tion, superseding and preempting any state 
appointment, upon a determination that the 
institution was in an unsafe or unsound con- 
dition to transact business, had substantially 
dissipated its assets, or had assets less than 
its obligations. Under current law, such pre- 
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emptive power exists only where an institu- 
tion actually has been closed or a State re- 
ceiver has been appointed for at least 15 
days, where grounds exist identical to those 
required to appoint a receiver or conservator 
for a Federal association, and an account- 
holder has been unable to obtain a full with- 
drawal of his account. 

Section 405 also would clarify the fact that 
when the FSLIC acts in its capacity as a re- 
ceiver of a Federal association, it pays the 
credit obligations of that institution only in 
its capacity as receiver. The present statutory 
language raises the possibility that the 
FSLIC’s insurance fund might be held liable 
for all the debts of a defaulted Federal asso- 
ciation. Additionally, the amendment would 
allow the FPSLIC as receiver of a defaulted 
institution, to make such disposition of the 
defaulted institution as it determines to be 
in the best interests of the association, its 
savers and the Corporation itself. Currently, 
an anomalous situation exists whereby the 
ability of the FPSLIC to make “such other dis- 
position” of a defaulted S&L as is in the best 
interests of its insured members applies only 
to state-charted insured institutions, and not 
to Federal associations. 

Section 406. Assistance to Federal Home 
Loan Bank Members: Section 406 would allow 
the Bank Board, upon its determination that 
severe financial conditions exist threatening 
the stability of member institutions, to waive 
the requirement of § 16 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act that a portion of net earnings 
of the FHLBanks be set aside semi-annually 
to a reserve account, and allow the Banks to 
pay dividends from undivided profits. 

Section 407. Borrowing Authority: This 
would allow the FSLIC to borrow from the 
FHLBanks, as long as the rate on the loan 
is not less than the FHLBanks’ marginal 
cost of funds, and the loan is adequately 
secured. 

Section 408. Secondary Insurance Reserve: 
Section 408 would permit the FPSLIC, when 
it determines extraordinary financial con- 
ditions exist increasing the risk to it, to ter- 
minate the payback of the secondary insur- 
ance reserve and to use the reserve exactly 
as it uses the primary reserve. The payback 
could continue thereafter, if otherwise au- 
thorized by law. Under present law, the 
FSLIC's secondary reserve (now approximate- 
ly $700 million) is required to be paid back 
to insured institutions under such time 
as the aggregate of the primary reserve and 
the secondary reserve is not at least equal to 
1% percent of the total amount of all ac- 
counts of insured members of all insured 
institutions. The secondary reserve at pres- 
ent may be used only to cover losses of the 
Corporation, and only to the extent the pri- 
mary reserve is not available. 


TITLE V: MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 501. Delegations: Section 501 would 
allow the Bank Board to delegate any of its 
functions, except those of promulgating reg- 
ulations, and performing adjudications. The 
Federal Reserve already has similar power 
under 12 U.S.C. § 248. 

Section 602. Payment of Attorneys’ Fees: 
This section would clarify that a court may 
assess attorneys’ fees against the Bank Board 
only in the event the agency loses a lawsuit. 

Section 503. Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation Authority: 

Subsection (a) would authorize the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Mortgage Corporation to 
purchase mortgage loans from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration. The 
amendment particularly would assist these 
agencies in the orderly management of their 
portfolios of acquired mortgage loans, and 
facilitate the liquidation of the mortgage 
assets of institutions under their control. 
The amendment would also equate the 
FHLMO's purchase authority from the FDIC 
and NCUA with that from the FSLIC and re- 
fiect in general the growing use of the Mort- 
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gage Corporation’s programs by Institutions 
other than S&Ls. 

Subsection (b) would remove the limita- 
tion on the number of mortgages more than 
one year old that the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation could purchase, and 
would clarify that such mortgages could be 
purchased from the FDIC, FSLIC and NCUA. 
The amendment would facilitate the devel- 
opment of special placement and other types 
of transactions that allow residential mort- 
gage lenders to sell older, low-yielding mort- 
gages in negotiated arrangements. This 
would improve the liquidity positions of 
portfolio lenders, and help achieve the ob- 
jectives of the Depository Institutions De- 
regulation and Monetary Control Act of 1980 
by allowing mortgage lenders to adjust to 
more volatile interest rate fluctuations. 

Subsection (c) would enable the Corpora- 
tion to buy secured second mortgages where 
the proceeds are used for purposes other than 
those already statutorily specified. This au- 
thority parallels that of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Section 504. Collateralization of FHLBank 
Advances: Section 504 would strike the ex- 
tensive and detailed statutory collateraliza- 
tion requirements appearing in § 10 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, and give the 
Bank Board authority to prescribe what 
should constitute acceptable security. In ad- 
dition, it would correct a technical omission 
connected with the recent liberalizing by 
Congress of the stock-to-advances ratio that 
must be observed by FHLBank members. 

Section 505. Insurance of Accounts in 
Mergers: This section would provide that de- 
positors who have accounts in a FSLIC-in- 
sured institution that merges into another 
such institution in which they have accounts 
will be able to have separate insurance for 
the two accounts for a period of six months. 
Authority to offer short-term dual coverage 
of this type already is possessed by the FDIC. 

Section 506. Deletion of Obsolete Stock- 
holding Requirements: Section 506 would 
delete obsolete language in § 6(c) of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act that operates to 
require a handful of FHLBank members to 
hold stock in excess of the one percent of 
aggregate loan principal level applicable to 
all other members. 


Section 507. Compensation of Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Advisory Council Members: 
Section 507 would allow the Bank Board 
to compensate the members of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Advisory Council, subject 
to the limitations of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act. This would be particularly 
useful in attracting public interest members 
of the FSLAC, who currently serve at a con- 
Siderable financial sacrifice because of the 
inadequacy of the traveling expense reim- 
bursement currently available to them. 


Section 508. Withdrawal from FHLBank 
Membership: Section 608 would require 
an institution withdrawing voluntarily 
from FHLBank membership to pay prepay- 
ment penalties in connection with liquidat- 
ing any indebtedness it owes the Bank, as- 
suming the contract governing the indebted- 
ness calls for imposition of such penalties. 
In addition, section 508 would prevent in- 
stitutions leaving the FHLBank System from 
reentering, except in connection with re- 
ceiving FSLIC insurance of accounts, and 
would set a deadline for applying for mem- 
bership for current nonmembers and newly 
chartered institutions, beyond which the 
option of FHLBank membership no longer 
would be available, except, again, in con- 
nection with receiving FSLIC insurance of 
accounts.@ 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McC.ioure, Mr. HeLms, and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

S. 1704. A bill to provide for the mint- 
ing of U.S. gold coins; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
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FREE MARKET GOLD COINAGE ACT 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tions of creating an international stand- 
ard of stable value has been the concern 
of international monetary theorists and 
policymakers alike, especially in periods 
when the international monetary system 
was ailing and proposals for reform were 
put forward. These proposals have gen- 
erally fallen into two broad categories. 
One category links. the international 
standard to a commodity or a basket of 
commodities. The other group of pro- 
posals favors the creation of a credit- 
based international reserve asset by an 
internationally controlled world central 
bank. Recently, in the United States, 
popular opinion has been increasingly 
toward adopting proposals of the former 
type, that is, the gold standard. 

However, despite the growing trend to- 
ward returning to a gold standard, 
there has been little discussion as to the 
type of standard. In the October 1961 
issue of the Journal of Law and Eco- 
nomics, Milton Friedman discussed the 
issue of a real and pseudo gold standard. 
A real standard allows the market to 
evaluate the value of one commodity 
against the value of another commodity. 

Today, Iam introducing the Free Mar- 
ket Gold Coinage Act with cosponsors, 
HELMS, GOLDWATER, and MCCLURE, which 
calls for the establishment of gold coins 
as an alternative lawful or legal tender 
without abandoning the dollar and with- 
out fixing the price of gold. My bill is 
designed to put the two systems of cur- 
rency into direct competition, and to let 
the market choose, at the margin and 
over a long-run period of time, which 
kind of currency shall predominate, 


The following is an excerpt from 
“Going for Solid Gold” by Joe Cobb, di- 
rector of economic analysis for the 
Washington-based Council for a Com- 
petitive Economy, which appeared in the 
September 1981 issue of Reason maga- 
zine, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Gorna ror Sori GOLD 
(By Joe Cobb) 

What's the connection between “choice in 
currency” and all the traditional, long- 
standing calls for “putting the United States 
back on a gold standard”? And what does 
choice in currency amount to, anyway? Ze- 
nith versus Sony versus ROA televisions, or a 
Rabbit versus a Dodge Omni versus a Che- 
vette—these involve consumer choices; but 
the money people put on the line in making 
those choices . . .? 

Yes, monetary units too could be open to 
individual choice, suggested F. A. Hayek, 
venerable head of the Austrian school of 
economics, in 1975. At a conference spon- 
sored by the New Orleans-based National 
Committee for Monetary Reform (James 
Blanchard's one-man organization that had, 
along with Segermark and Senator Helms, 
pushed Congress to relegalize gold owner- 
ship), Hayek proposed a nearly heretical idea 
to all the gold bugs in attendance. The issue 
is not a gold standard, he implied, but let- 
ting individuals in a free market exercise 
freedom of choice in the monetary units 
they use. 

Why, he asked, shouldn’t the British for 
example, plagued by high rates of inflation 
in the pound sterling, be permitted to con- 
duct business in London in Swiss francs? 
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Why should there be a monopoly in each na- 
tion regarding money? The idea is deceptive- 
ly subtle. Hayek had discovered—or at least 
brought to the attention of the gold bugs— 
the fact that Gresham’s Law works in re- 
verse when the prices of different monetary 
units are free to change according to supply 
and demand. 

Old Sir Thomas Gresham served Queen 
Elizabeth I in the 16th century and is given 
credit for Gresham's Law: Bad money drives 
out good money. When silver was cheap and 
gold was dear, the people would pass silver 
from hand to hand and keep their gold un- 
der the mattresses; when silver became rela- 
tively scarce, the gold came into circulation 
and the silver disappeared into savings and 
hoarding. 

But when Gresham observed this phe- 
nomenon, the conversion rate (or price) be- 
tween gold and silver was fixed by law. Pro- 
fessor Hayek simply observed that bad 
money does not drive out good when mone- 
tary prices fluctuate. If different types of 
paper money were put into mutual compe- 
tition, he suggested, people could refuse bad 
money (money with declining purchasing 
power) and insist upon good money in set- 
ting prices or holding cash balances. The 
less-preferred units would disappear if no- 
body wanted to use them in commerce, and 
fear of this result would serve as a restraint 
upon inflation-prone central banks. 

So now there were not just one but two 

als for ending the Fed’s devastation 
of the economy: impose the discipline of 
gold, or impose the discipline of consumer 
choice. When the Choice-in-Currency Com- 
mission made its appearance in the spring 
of 1981, it planted one foot in each camp. 
It would call for Hayek’s classic principle of 
competition, but that competition in the 
domestic U.S. market would be between Fed- 
eral Reserve dollars and gold coins. 

Why not just stick with the traditional 
idea of a gold standard? It would try to 
“make the dollar as good as gold” by fixing 
the conversion rate between dollars and 
gold. To maintain the parity, the Fed would 
be required to hold the supply of dollars 
proportional to the Treasury’s gold re- 
serves—and everyone knows how likely the 
Fed is to follow such instructions. 

Moreover, this kind of proposal has faced 
political difficulties because it is all-or- 
nothing: in accepting the classic gold stand- 
ard, people must agree to a particular con- 
version rate. Should it be 35 dollars to one 
ounce of gold? 450 to one? 600 to one? 
Should it ever be changed? Certainly the 
economists have been unable to agree on an 
appropriate ratio, and so “the gold stand- 
ard” has remained controversial. 

The gold standard a la Choice-in-Cur- 
rency, on the other hand, would not attempt 
to fix the price of the dollar in terms of gold. 
It would instead leave both the price and 
the quantity of monetary units to be de- 
termined in the marketplace. Supply and 
demand would govern the conversion rate, 
reflecting people’s perceptions of the rela- 
tive values of the competing currencies. 

The Fed would be constrained to “keep 
the dollar as good as gold” by the choices 
of wage earners, business owners, and inves- 
tors. If people were cashing in their dollars 
for gold and demanding payment and inter- 
est in gold, the Fed would know that it had 
left the printing press running too long. If 
people were amiably accepting either cur- 
rency, it would know that equilibrium 
reigned. 

Best of all, if the Fed did let the dollar 
slip in value, the people would have an 
alternative. Freedom of choice in currency 
would mean that government could no 
longer subject its citizens to the tyranny 
of inflation. 

What can the Federal Reserve possibly say 
against the idea? That it wouldn't work? 
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Who would believe that in a free-market 
economy, freedom of choice won’t work? The 
real issue will become the Fed’s monopoly 
of the currecny. 

Even Milton Friedman, who has never 
given his blessing to a gold standard but 
has instead argued for a monetarist proposal 
to end inflation by keeping the money sup- 
ply under tight rein—won't he have to en- 
dorse the idea? Has he not written a book 
with the title Free to Choose and been a 
staunch advocate of empirical testing of 
economic theories? If the Fed really is as 
capable of controlling the monetary system 
as Friedman contends, then it could man- 
age the dollar supply in such a way that 
the public would continue to demand dol- 
lars instead of gold coins. 

One of the most persuasive arguments for 
the gold-coin choice-in-currency proposal is 
the idea of ‘disaster insurance.” During the 
1923 hyperinflation in Germany, people were 
able to use British pounds, French francs, 
and US dollars as alternative monetary units, 
as well as bartering with various common 
commodities. If the US money and banking 
system should collapse, however, there would 
be no alternative currency for Americans to 
use. Society would collapse economically as 
well as politically. 

In the novel Alas Babylon by Pat Frank, 
the United States suffers a nuclear attack 
and the small Florida community that sur- 
vives it undergoes a social convulsion. The 
local banker is one of the first to commit 
suicide. 

Economists know that the monetary sys- 
tem is of central importance in a market 
economy, because all prices and all account- 
ing statements are quoted in units of money. 
In order for the new currency to function 
as disaster insurance, it must be named in 8 
way that ensures its soundness. 

Where did the “dollar’’ come from? In the 
Middle Ages, there was a large silver coin 
of similar name valued for its quality, and 
people began to quote prices in its name. 
Prices in a free market provide information 
about the relative values of goods and serv- 
ices, and there is very little cost to obtaining 
this information. A high-quality physical 
referent for the monetary “unit-name” in 
which prices are quoted is important for the 
emergence of a free-market system. 

The Spanish milled dollar was in common 
circulation in the 13 colonies, so Thomas 
Jefferson proposed that it become the stand- 
ard unit for the new U.S. decimal currency. 
The U.S. government didn’t invent the 
money of the new nation, but it did “trade- 
mark” it. Within a hundred years, the trade- 
mark had already replaced the metal coin 
itself as the important thing in financial 
dealings. The government was able to issue 
legal-tender greenbacks with its trademark 
alone, and people had to take them at their 
face value instead of coins. 

In Britain, the pound sterling is an ob- 
solete name for a weight of silver, although 
from 1774, gold was the exclusive legal tender 
until the Bank of England's pound sterling 
notes displaced gold coins from most inter- 
national commerce about the middle of the 
19th century. People disagree about whether 
the banknotes were merely warehouse re- 
ceipts for gold or silver on deposit or whether 
they represent a dishonest expansion of cir- 
culating credit with nothing to back them, 
but the only thing that allowed the bank- 
notes to gain currency status was their use 
of the government's trademark. Similar his- 
tories can be told about the franc, the mark 
the lira, etc. 

Edward Gibbon wrote in The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire that “Augustus 
was sensible that mankind is governed by 
names,” and it is still very true today. The 
name of the monetary unit is of central im- 
portance to the new gold standard. 

It is very difficult for the ordinary citizen 
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to avoid confusion when it comes to fi- 
nance, inflation, or monetary theory. John 
Maynard Keynes wrote: “Lenin was certainly 
right. There is no subtler, no surer means 
of overturning the existing basis of society 
than to debauch the currency. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of economic 
law on the side of destruction, and does it in 
a manner which not one man in a million 
is able to diagnose.” 

This is why most Americans believe that 
wage and price controls are a good idea. They 
believe that if prices rise, it is somehow the 
work of the merchants, not the depreciation 
of the familiar monetary unit. Since prices 
are quoted in the standard “name,” it is 
perceived as the fixed element in the lan- 
guage of prices—the proper noun in the syn- 
tax of our basic economic information sys- 
tem. Only a little reflection shows us, though, 
that the real values of commodities and serv- 
ices are elements that change only slowly 
over time, as productivity improves. Yet 
there is something comfortable about the 
old “dollar” even though today it is merely 
the name of an electronic impulse in the 
computer of your bank, or the word by which 
you identify the ciphers on your credit card 
receipts. 

Perhaps the central principle of a good 
monetary system is that stated by John 
Locke in 1695: The “unit was and should 
be a definite weight of bullion, which must 
not be altered.” Bullion—pure, “noble” 
metal. Definite weight. The monetary system 
should emerge from the common system of 
weights and measures; it should not be “‘in- 
vented” by government as an artificial de- 
nomination of weight. It was an unfortu- 
nate historical accident that the common 
coin in the 13 colonies was not precisely an 
ounce of silver, which might have gone by the 
name “one ounce” without the government 
trademark “silver dollar.” 

F. A. Hayek has compared the develop- 
ment of a nation’s monetary system to the 
evolution of its common language—a prod- 
uct of human action but not of human de- 
sign; a spontaneous order. Because the “dol- 
lar" has come down through history as the 
unit of accounting, it may seem natural 
that the name-unit of the new currency 
should be “dollar” also. Yet, for the reasons 
that John Locke put forth, the idea of a 
“gold dollar” must be rejected. 


Dollar is not a unit of weight, even 
though it once described a silver coin that 
had a fixed weight: 371.25 grains of fine 
silver, as defined in the coinage act of 1792. 
If the monetary unit is named differently 
from the definitive weight, specifying its 
weight becomes a government prerogative. 
Then it is easy for the government, by re- 
defining that weight, “to debauch the cur- 
rency,” as Keynes noted, “in a manner which 
not one man in a million is able to diag- 
nose.” 

Because people use the familiar name to 
quote prices, the government's trademark on 
the coinage can become the unit of account- 
ing in lieu of a unit of weight. This ts 
precisely the shift in meaning, however, that 
ought to be prevented by any modern mone- 
tary reform. If a coin is named by its unit of 
weight, what citizen would be fool enough 
not to perceive his government's skulduggery 
were the pound or the ounce or the gram an- 
nounced no longer to amount to its former 
quantity? Every man in a million would scoff 
if the government tried to tell him that a 
gram of gold did not equal a gram of iron. 

Any “gold dollar" currency would inevita- 
bly be afflicted by the problem of Gresham's 
Law. The coins would never circulate, because 
they would be seen as more valuable than 
the paper currency with the same name (and 
hence with a fixed price ratio). The bad 
money would drive out the good, and nothing 
would be gained by pretending that the paper 
was “as good as gold.” This is why the United 
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States, and the rest of the world, slipped so 
easily off the gold standard in 1933, due to 
the tendency for gold coins to remain in 
vaults. 

To avoid the problem with government 
trademarking, the definite, weight prescribed 
by Locke should be the common unit of 
weight. For the new gold currency, we have, 
therefore, two choices: grams or ounces. 
Which unit has a single definition? Which 
unit has four definitions? (Hint: gold-grams 
is superior in this respect.) Another consid- 
eration counting in favor of the gram is that 
it is the unit of weight in which every other 
raw material in international commerce is 
measured. 

A gram of gold this year is worth about 
$15.00, which would make a 10-gram and & 
5-gram gold coin about the right size for 
many commercial transactions. (For quick 
mental conversion, a gold price of $466.55/oz. 
would be exactly $15.00/gram.) A 10-gram 
goldpiece would be about the size of the US 
quarter dollar, and a 5-gram goldpiece would 
be about the size of a US penny. 

The first section of the Gold Coinage Act 
proclaims that “it shall be the policy of the 
United States to promote the free coinage of 
gold at a free market price.” The idea is that 
private mints, like the Gold Standard Cor- 
poration in Kansas City, ought to be en- 
couraged to produce free-market coins and 
not be displaced by the US Treasury's coin- 
age. 

Why should the government manufacture 
and issue coins at all? Wouldn’t a free- 
market gold coinage most properly come en- 
tirely from private sources instead of from 
the US Mint? Nobody can quarrel with the 
logic here, but in practical terms it is impor- 
tant to get the gold bullion out of Fort Knox 
and into private hands—and there is enor- 
mous political opposition to the selling of 
bullion in large quantities for depreciating 
dollars. 

The development of central banking and 
legal-tender laws in England during the 
period of laissez-faire for everything else 
should be instructive to us if the objective 
of the new gold standard is to prevent an 
eventual remonopolization of the currency 
by government. In England, following the 
Napoleonic wars, the Bank of England had 
all the gold. For reasons of physical con- 
venience and safety, nobody saw any prob- 
lem with this de facto monopoly. 

After 1844, the law specified a 100 percent 
reserve for each Bank of England note (but 
not for the loans the Bank of England would 
make against the bank notes); so the prac- 
tice of central banking seemed like a natural 
monopoly. In retrospect, we now can see 
why this was a dangerous political arrange- 
ment. The gold in a central vault might be 
most secure from petty robbery, but it Is 
most vulnerable to grand, political larceny. 


Moreover, the most important element in 
the gold-coin standard is the existence of 
the coinage, so that people can quote the 
coins as price units for goods and services. 
Relatively few gold coins would have to be 
issued by the US Treasury before the coin- 
age would begin to be used to denominate 
some kinds of transactions. Given the 
famous inefficiency of the Post Office and 
other government service agencies, there is 
every reason to believe that private mints 
would supply most of the actual gold coins 
in circulation unless the coins were mar- 
keted to the public as an alternate source 
of funding for the federal budget deficit. 


The process of quoting prices in terms of 
gold coins is the fundamental thing about 
& gold-coin standard. The creation of myriad 
private caches of coins is an important part 
of the “disaster insurance” scenario, and 
this can be partially satisfied by “unof- 
ficial” coins; but the gold-coin standard 
will not have taken root in the economic 
life of the nation until people quote prices 
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in terms of it. This is the basic reason why 
an official coinage needs to be created. This 
would open the way for the most logical use 
of a gold coinage by the free market-in the 
long-term capital markets. 

As a tool in the market, money facili- 
tates “indirect exchange” by providing 
something that a seller of goods can accept 
with some confidence that other sellers will 
accept it from him later. Any indirect ex- 
change, however, that skips over several, 
perhaps lengthy, periods of time—as in the 
long-term bond market—exposes the bond 
buyers (lenders) to a uniquely dangerous 
kind of risk. 

The main risk in modern times Is not so 
much “default risk” but “inflation risk'— 
will the monetary units in which the debt 
is to be repaid be worth as much in the fu- 
ture? A bond expert can evaluate the degree 
of default risk and classify a bond as Aaa or 
Baa and recommend a higher interest rate 
for the lower-graded bonds; but how can 
anyone tell you what the link is between 
the “1981-dollar” and the “2001-dollar”? 


Since 1977 there has been no restriction 
on the use of gold clauses in contracts, 80 
hypothetically the process should emerge; 
but it hasn't yet to any noticeable degree. 
Why not? Could the reason be that nobody 
trusts gold clauses so long as the basic lan- 
guage of prices is still the “dollar”? If dol- 
lars are the exclusive legal tender, what 
would prevent some future abrogation of 
gold clauses? 

There seems to be an underlying process 
in the free market, or more particularly in 
the price system, that causes trade to gravi- 
tate toward the common unit of account- 
ing—because that is what the courts would 
rely on if the contract had to be enforced. 
Similarly, many civil actions in court don’t 
involve contracts under which the parties 
might have protected themselves with a gold 
clause. When someone smashes your car or 
disrupts your business through negligence, 
you don't have a contract—yet you might 
ask a judge to assess damages. Sometimes & 
judgment can take years of litigation. The 
main change in existing law made by the 
Free Market Gold Coinage Act is the prin- 
ciple that individuals in court, and in their 
dealings with the government itself, should 
have the right to use the unit of weight of 
gold to denominate the value at stake. 


The real key to the freedom of choice in 
currency movement is the basic human right 
to choose and use gold coins recognized by 
statute. Congressman Crane’s bill, the Free 
Market Gold Coinage Act, is just one spe- 
cific proposal that meets all the criteria. It 
is really less of a coinage act than it is a 
“monetary constitution” for official trans- 
actions. In the process of creating a coinage, 
the bill would simultaneously provide a 
numeraire for long-term capital transactions 
and eliminate the monopoly of the Federal 
Reserve System over the currency. 


In contrast, the traditional gold-standard 
proposals, which would legislate a “gold 
cover" for the Federal Reserve System—or 
to fix the quantity of dollars it issues based 
on the Treasury's holdings of gold—is very 
much antithetical to the choice-in-currency 
idea. First, because a “gold cover” would not 
put gold coins into circulation, it would not 
satisfy the disaster-insurance requirement; 
and second, because the expansion of the 
money supply would still be a monopoly of 
the government, there would be no genuine 
halt to price-index inflation. 


When the British adopted Peel's Act in 
1844, requiring 100 percent gold backing for 
Bank of England notes, they nevertheless 
had to suspend the act in 1866. Walter Bage- 
hot reported in his classic Lombard Street 
(1873) : “Three times since 1644 the Banking 
Department has received assistance, and 
would have failed without it.” Whoever be- 
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lieves that the 19th-century Bank of England 
model is & good example of the gold standard 
is playing games with words. 

It is hardly an accident that the 19th-cen- 
tury gold-backed currency and banking sys- 
tems evolved into central bank monopolies, 
because they were heavily restricted and 
warped by government finance issues that 
do not concern our 20th-century economic 
system. The institutions that were created, 
like the Federal Reserve System, have sur- 
vived to perform a different purpose—macro- 
economic planning, with monopoly author- 
ity. Our legacy from the past is inflation, the 
boom-and-bust cycle, and sky-high interest 
rates because there is no underlying connec- 
tion between the 1981-dollar and any future 
currency units. 

The financial revolution that would result 
from a successful choice-in-currency cam- 
paign would be one of the major transforma- 
tions in monetary history. By enacting the 
Free Market Gold Coinage Act, for example, 
& sovereign government will have voluntarily 
surrendered its monetary monopoly. Impos- 
sible? Popular movements have achieved 
more startling changes, such as the 17th 
Amendment to the Constitution allowing 
for popular election of senators. 

Best of all, like other technological revolu- 
tions (for example, the development of tele- 
communications), all progress would be 
made at the margin as individuals and com- 
panies adopted the new procedures for de- 
nominating values. On the first day of en- 
actment of the “Free Market Gold Coinage 
Act," there would be no visible change at all. 
Yet by the 10th year or the 50th year after- 
ward, the present system of money and credit 
might be fully transformed into one based 
on the gram of gold as the “unit of ac- 
count’—the proper noun in the syntax of 
the free-market price system. 

The report of the US Gold Commission is 
due on October 1, 1981. Whether or not the 
commission will recommend a return to a 
gold standard, and whether or not their rec- 
ommendation will look like the 19th-century 
Bank of England system, Is very much up in 
the air. 


What the “shadow” Choice-in-Currency 
Commission will be able to achieve is uncer- 
tain. Surveys of public opinion in monetary 
and fiscal matters reveal a depth of misun- 
derstanding and emotionalism that staggers 
the imagination. Indeed, due to public ignor- 
ance, the “choice in currency” process might 
be the only way to create a new gold stand- 
ard, because “information costs” and “trans- 
actions costs” alone will prevent any wide- 
spread agreement on a particular kind of 
system. We do not live in a classic, small- 
group Greek democracy. 

Yet, from the international system of 
weights and measures, provided a vocal mi- 
nority insists upon it, the fundamental unit 
of a new gold coin standard can be created. 
This alone, along with the official recognition 
of the unit in courts and in all dealings with 
the government itself (for example, paying 
taxes and customs duties; receiving tax re- 
funds; etc.) is sufficient, on economic 
grounds, to transform our financial system 
and rebuild it on a firm, noninflationary basis 
that is well suited for the new kinds of 
electronic payment-systems that the free 
market is even today creating. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, due to the 
increased level of discussion concerning 
the possibility of returning to the gold 
standard and its possible impact on our 
national security. I think it would be wise 
for our colleagues to have the informa- 
tion of who holds the gold, where it is, 
and what the potential for production of 
gold in the future is. There is a great deal 
of misinformation about how this would 
impact on some countries in the world, 
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namely South Africa and the Soviet 
Union. I think this information would be 
valuable. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article which was published in the 
Wall Street Journal some time ago be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
Russra's GOLD WILL Nor CLOBBER A GOLD 
STANDARD 


(By Roy W. Jastram) 


With the appointment of the Gold Com- 
mission we are likely to hear a more seri- 
ous discussion of a return to a gold stand- 
ard than we have for 50 years. Every time 
this possibility comes up in a popular forum, 
the Red Peril will be advanced to counter 
the gold discipline. The fear is that Russia 
will clobber the new monetary system with 
vast outpourings of gold. 

Most recently, one of our news magazines 
had this to say: “The Soviet Union holds 
an estimated 60 million ounces of gold and 
unmined reserves of perhaps 250 million 
ounces more. At today’s prices that would 
give the Soviets a $146 billion stranglehold on 
the Western economies.” 

Such gee-whiz figures are supposed to carry 
the day without further proof. But let us put 
them in the proper proportion by taking & 
look at the gold holdings of the major cen- 
tral banks, excluding China, the USSR and 
associated countries. 

Official gold holdings 


[September 30, 1980] 


Other Asia. 

Other Europe 

Other Middle East 

Other Western Hemisphere 
Rest of world 


This table, taken from the Anual Bullion 
Review 1980 of Samuel Montagu & Co., is 
based on IMF statistics. 

NOTABLE AND QUOTABLE 


As I am politician I will be as vague as 
‘possible so that I can escape through as 
many loopholes as I can create. After all if 
lawyers can make a living out of loopholes, 
there’s no reason why politicians can’t. 


This chance to speak is also welcome be- 
cause I am expected to speak in English. Now 
English is a wonderful language. When the 
Malay sultans invited the British to advise 
them, they found that in English one must 
follow advice (at least that given by British 
advisers). The British called the Malay sul- 
tans “rulers” which meant of course that 
they must not rule, only the British would 
rule. And “speakers” preside over legislative 
councils and parliaments, not presidents and 
chairmen. And of course speakers are not al- 
lowed to speak. There are other examples. 
But it must be obvious to you as it is to me 
that when you speak in English, you don't 
really mean what you say. Between the 
vagueness of a politician and peculiari- 
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ties of the English language, I think I can 
escape any attempt to hold me to my words. 

The Soviet Union's 60 million ounces con- 
verts to less than 1,900 tons. This is less than 
one-fourth of the gold the United States 
holds all by itself. And, it amounts to about 
7 percent of the holdings of the Western 
economies, depending upon your definition 
of the latter. Even the 250 million ounces of 
“unminded reserves”—a highly speculative 
figure—is less than this country already has 
sitting in Fort Knox in nice, neat, yellow 
bars. Some stranglehold. 

Now, let's get down to serious matters. In 
1966 the Soviet Union ceased selling gold 
openly on the world markets. Due to official 
secrecy, plus a penchant to dissemble when- 
ever complete secrecy is impossible, the 
amount of gold forthcoming from that re- 
gion can only be approximated. The most 
authoritative published estimates come from 
Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd. of London. it 
is fascinating to converse with their staff. 
They are constantly working to update their 
technique for gathering intelligence; most 
recently, satellite photography has been 
added to their sophisticated kit of tools. 

On the important matter of the net out- 
flow of gold from the Communist sector they 
give the following figures in tons for the 
last decade: 


The highest figure in recent times was for 
1978 when net outflow from the Russian 
sphere amounted to 1.2 percent of the gov- 
ernmental holdings of the free world. Last 
year this percentage was hardly worth cal- 
culating. 

Astute analysts of Russian gold activity 
believe that net outflows from that region 
occur only to obtain essential foreign ex- 
change. When the Soviets can fund their 
foreign exchange needs from other exports, 
they prefer to do so. 

Looking directly at production, Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields estimates that in 1980 the 
annual output of the Russian gold mining 
industry for all purposes was 280 to 350 tons. 
Russia could produce at this upper figure 
for a century and just build up to the quan- 
tity of gold the central banks of the free 
world already hold. 

But what if Russia wished to step up its 
gold producing capabilities in order to wreck 
a gold-based monetary system? How much 
could it gain by increasing the tons of ore 
processed? One answer is suggested by data 
from South Africa. 

In 1980 South Africa milled a record 90 
million tons of ore, from which 675 tons of 
gold was obtained. This amounts to 0.24 
ounces per ton; a nationwide average for 
perhaps the most efficient producer of them 
all, 

The point is, Russia is not likely to be able 
to swamp the world with gold even if it 
dared divert its sorely tried industrial re- 
sources to such a dubious venture. 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the funda- 
mental principle of our economy and 
our society is the freedom of choice in 
the marketplace. Our present system 
endorses the peoples’ right to choose in 
the marketplace but denies them the 
most basic choice—the freedom of choice 
in currency. 


October 5, 1981 


The Free Market Gold Coinage Act is 
consistent with the ideas of a free so- 
ciety in that it allows those who wish to 
commerce in gold, the freedom to do so. 
A similar bill has been introduced in the 
House by the distinguished Congressman 
from Danville, Ill., Dr. Dan Crane. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1704 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Free Market Gold Coinage Act". 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec, 2. (a) It shall be the policy of the 
United States to recognize the right of free 
coinage of gold at a free market price. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prohibit or to discourage the manufacture 
or circulation of gold coins by persons or 
organizations, nor to restrict the free impor- 
tation or exportation of gold coins for either 
monetary or nonmonetary purposes. 

PUBLIC COINAGE 


Sec. 3. (a) (1) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall offer the gold bullion reserves of 
the United States for sale to the public, ex- 
cept that such sales shall only be in the form 
of gold coins that are minted in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) All such gold coins shall be minted 
from .900 fine gold of a standard coin alloy 
that shall be determined by the Secretary. 

(3) The weight of each such gold coin, as 
specified in subsection (b) (1) (A), refers 
only to the gold content of such gold coin 
and not to the weight of the standard coin 
alloy involved. 

(b) (1) (A) The Secretary shall mint— 

(1) gold coins that weigh 1 troy ounce 
(31.103 grams) ; 

(ii) gold coins that weigh 1 ounce (28.349 
grams); 

(iti) gold coins that weigh 10 grams 
(154.321 grains); 

(iy) gold coins that weigh 5 grams (77.161 
grains). 

(B) Not less than half, as measured by 
weight, of all such gold coins minted and 
sold under this Act shall be of the weight 
specified in clauses (ili) and (iv) of sub- 
paragraph (A). After conducting public 
hearings, the Secretary shall determine the 
proportion of gold coins described in clauses 
(1) and (il) of subparagraph (A) that shall 
be minted under this Act. 

(2) One side of each gold coin described in 
paragraph (1) (A) (i) shall bear the likeness 
of John F. Kennedy in left-profile, an in- 
scription of the year in which such gold coin 
is minted, the inscriptions “Liberty” and “In 
God We Trust”, and an appropriate mint 
mark that shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary. On the other side of each such gold 
coin, the inscriptions “E Pluribus Unum” 
and “United States of America” shall sur- 
round the inscription “One Troy Ounce 
Gold” which shall be not less than one-half 
of the diameter of such gold coin in both 
height and width. 


(3) One side of each gold coin described in 
paragraph (1) (A) (ii) shall bear the likeness 
of Abraham Lincoln in right-profile, an in- 
scription of the year in which such gold coin 
is minted, the inscriptions “Liberty” and “In 
God We Trust”, and an appropriate mint 
mark that shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary. On the other side of each such gold 
coin, the inscriptions “E Pluribus Unum” 
and “United States of America” shall sur- 
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round the inscription “One Ounce Gold” 
which shall be not less than one-half of the 
diameter of such gold coin in both height 
and width. 

(4) One side of each gold coin described in 
paragraph (1) (A) (iii) shall bear the likeness 
of Thomas Jefferson in left-profile, an in- 
scription of the year in which such gold coin 
is minted, the inscriptions “Liberty” and 
“In God We Trust”, and an appropriate mint 
mark that shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary. On the other side of each such gold 
coin, the inscriptions "E Pluribus Unum” 
and “United States of America” shall, sub- 
ject to the following sentence, surround the 
the inscription “10” which shall be not less 
than one-half of the diameter of such gold 
coin in both height and width. Immediately 
below the inscription “10” shall be the in- 
scription “Gold Grams”. 

(5) One side of each gold coin described 
in paragraph (1) (A) (iv) shall bear the like- 
ness of Adam Smith in right-profile, an in- 
scription of the year in which such gold 
coin is minted, the inscriptions “Liberty”, 
“In God We Trust”, and “Adam Smith”, and 
an appropriate mint mark that shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary. On the other side 
of each such gold coin, the inscriptions “E 
Pluribus Unum” and “United States of 
America” shall, subject to the following sen- 
tence, surround the inscription “5” which 
shall be not less than one-half of the diam- 
eter of such gold coin in both height and 
width. Immediately below the inscription 
“5” shall be the inscription “Gold Grams”. 

(c) The edges of all gold coins minted pur- 
suant to this section shall be milled in a 
manner that will discourage shaving of the 
edges of such gold coins. 

(d) No seigniorage shall be charged by the 
Secretary for any gold coin minted under 
this Act, except that the Secretary shall 
charge a production fee whenever a gold 
coin that is minted by the Secretary under 
this Act is sold by the Secretary for the first 
time or is offered by the Secretary for the 
first time in an exchange under Section 5(a) 
for gold bullion or gold coins. 

(e) Gold coins with similitude to official 
United States gold coins minted under this 
Act may be minted by any person, or organi- 
zation, whether or not such person mints 
such coins in the United States, except that 
such gold coins shall not bear the inscrip- 
tion “United States\of America”. 


FREE MARKET PRICE OF GOLD 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) In accordance with regula- 
tions that shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, the Secretary shall establish a formula 
for determining on an hourly basis the Offi- 
cial Conversion Rate of gold. 

(2) The Secretary shall collect informa- 
tion on gold sales from the organized gold 
exchanges in London, England, Hong Kong, 
New York, New York, Chicago, Illinois, San 
Francisco, California, and the standard met- 
ropolitan statistical area in which Los An- 
geles, California, is located. The Secretary 
shall use such information together with 
such formula to determine the competitive 
market price of gold. 

(3) In using such information with such 
formula, the weight given to the information 
received from any such gold exchange shall 
be equal to the ratio, expressed as a per- 
centage, which the total amount of gold 
sold on such exchange during the period 
involved bears to the total amount of gold 
sold on all such gold exchanges during such 
period. 

(b) The competitive market price of gold 
as determined under this section shall be the 
Official Conversion Rate between dollars and 
gold. 

PURCHASES AND SALES OF GOLD 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall exchange 
gold bullion or gold coin from any source for 
its equivalent weight in gold coins minted 
under this Act. At the election of the person 
offering such gold bullion or gold coin to the 
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Secretary, any difference in units of weight 
shall be paid in dollars at the Official Conver- 
sion Rate. 

(b) All purchases and sales of gold by the 
Secretary shall be made at the Official Con- 
version Rate prevailing at the time of enter- 
ing into the agreement to buy or sell gold 
even if the delivery of such gold does not 
occur at the time of entering into such agree- 
ment. 

(c) The Secretary shall use the proceeds 
of the sale of gold coins to redeem and cancel 
the gold certificates held by the Federal Re- 
serve System, but payments for such certifi- 
cates shall be at their par value. The Secre- 
tary shall make payments for purchases of 
gold coins and gold bullion from the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund. When all gold 
certificates held by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have been redeemed and cancelled, the 
Secretary shall use any additional proceeds 
from the sale of gold coins to redeem and 
cancel United States Government obligations 
held by the Federal Reserve System. 

(d) Neither the United States nor any 
State— 

(1) shall impose an excise or transaction 
or capital gains tax upon the use of gold or 
upon banking services that involve the prom- 
ise to pay with gold; or 

(2) shall restrict the convenient transfer 
of any ownership or equity interest in gold, 
such as checking or savings accounts, or cer- 
tificates of deposit or promissory notes stated 
in terms of gold. 

(e) (1) If any party to a legal action before 
any court or administrative agency of the 
United States or of any State or territory 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
elects to receive any judgment, award, or 
penalty in gold, the rate of conversion of gold 
into dollars or dollars into gold shall be the 
rate that prevailed at the time that the claim 
or cause of action accrued. The Official Con- 
version Rate on public record at such time 
shall be conclusive evidence of such rate. In 
all claims or causes of action accruing prior 
to the effective date of this Act, the plaintiff 
shall have the burden of proving by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence the appropriate 
conversion rate of gold into dollars or dollars 
into gold. Neither gold nor dollars shall be an 
exclusive lawful tender in payment of debts. 

(e)(2) The following sections of title 31 
of the United States Code are repealed: 314, 
351b, 371, 392, 395, 396, 404, 444, 451, 455, 
457, and 463. All other sections which may 
not be consistent with this statute shall be 
repealed. 


PROMOTION OF GOLD COINS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall take all appro- 
priate actions to encourage the public to rec- 
ognize and use the gold coins minted under 
this Act. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec..7. Not later than six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall promulgate such regulations and 
take such other actions as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 8. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “production fee” means a 
fee equal to the cost of minting and selling 
a gold coin, including labor, materials, dies, 
use of machinery, overhead expenses, and the 
current market value of any metal, other 
than gold, contained in such gold coin; and 

(2) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


By Mr. CHILES (for himself, Mr. 
Boren, Mr. Nunn, Mr. JOHN- 

STON, and Mr. Pryor): 
S.J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to create 
a Committee on Interest Rates and the 
Availability of Credit; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 
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PROTECTION OF CREDIT FOR SMALL BORROWERS 
@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce this joint resolution 
on behalf of myself and Senators Boren, 
NUNN, JOHNSTON, and Pryor. 

Mr. President, we are faced with a 
crisis in this country’s credit markets. 
This is not a crisis located on Wall 
Street, nor located here in the Nation’s 
Capital among those of us who debate 
economic policy. It is a crisis which 
reaches every family and every business 
in America. Anywhere I go in the State 
of Florida, people tell me that they can- 
not afford home mortgages; they cannot 
afford to finance an automobile; they 
cannot buy farm equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Even worse, small businessmen are 
telling me that they can no longer get 
credit at any price, it is just not avail- 
able to them. Yet they see tens of billions 
of dollars made available to huge com- 
panies for conglomerate takeovers that 
produce no economic benefit. 


Mr. President, these are not wasteful 
people trying to borrow for luxuries or 
speculation. In our modern economy, 
credit is an absolute necessity for busi- 
ness. People simply cannot pile up cash 
to finance their inventories, construction, 
and equipment. At 20 percent interest 
rates, no one could afford to keep cash 
sitting around. A free flow of capital to 
small businesses struggling to compete 
in the market is essential to our free 
enterprise system. But when we get into 
a credit crunch like we face today, it is 
a small borrowers who get squeezed 
out. 


We see the impact clearly in the num- 
ber of new housing starts. They have 
now declined from the 2 million annual 
level which we need to replace the old 
housing stock, down to about 1.1 million. 
The Congressional Budget Office is op- 
timistic about interest rates, and sees 
mortgage rates coming down to 12% 
percent in 1982, raising starts back up 
to 1.7 million. 


However, other forecasters are more 
realistic. Wharton sees long-term rates 
about 1.5 percent higher than CBO, and 
housing starts of only 1.3 million, No 
matter which number you pick, housing 
is in awful shape. 

If high interest rates are the problem, 
why do not we just bring them down? 
Unfortunately, I do not think that is 
possible to do in the short term, and 
small business, housing and small farm- 
ers cannot survive until we get to the 
long term. 

Some people say that if the Federal 
Reserve just eased up on the money 
supply, rates would come down. While I 
agree that the Fed has been too rigid in 
its restraint, running the printing 
presses full blast would just bring us 
more inflation in a year or so. 


When the credit markets saw loose 
money and large deficits, they would ex- 
pect tremendous inflation and long-term 
rates would skyrocket. And that would 
generate extra pressure in the short- 
term market, as borrowers refused to 
pay fantastic rates. 

We saw this just 2 weeks ago, when 
the Fed seemed to be easing up for a few 
Gays. While short-term rates came down 
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a little, long-term rates actually went up 
higher. 

Why do not we just balance the budg- 
et, and take the pressure off monetary 
policy? While I share that goal, I just 
do not see the numbers adding up to a 
balance. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that with the tax and 
spending cut laws we have enacted as of 
today, we face deficits of $80 billion in 
1982, $90 billion in 1983, and $100 billion 
in 1984. And CBO’s economic assump- 
tions are almost as optimistic as the 
administration’s. 

On top of those deficits, we have about 
$20 billion a year of off-budget outlays, 
so the total Federal impact on the credit 
markets will be between $100 and $120 
billion a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this point 
a table showing the deficit outlook, 
derived from the data on pages 4, 5, and 
32 of CBO’s September 1981 update on 
the economic and budget outlook (table 
1). 

There being no objection the table was 
ordered printed in the Recor as follows: 


TABLE 1.—PROJECTED DEFICITS, FISCAL YEAR 1982-84 


[in billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1982 1983 


CBO deficit estimates based on en- 
acted tax cut and reconciliation 


Further cuts assumed in first budget 
resolution, but not yet enacted... 


Federal deficit based on cur- 
rently enacted laws 
Off-budget outlays 


Total, Federal borrowing 
New loan guarantees 


Total, Federal impact on 
credit markets 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident’s new package announced last 
week does not even go halfway toward 
eliminating deficits. The numbers are 
just too great. If we passed the Presi- 
dent’s cuts in defense and exempted 
social security and medicare from cuts, 
we would have to cut 36 percent out of 
all remaining programs to balance the 
budget in 1984. 

That is more than one-third from 
everything, including veterans’ pen- 
sions, education programs, highway 
funds, food stamps, and law enforce- 
ment. 


That 36 percent would have to be on 
top of the major cuts we have already 
enacted. I just do not think the public 
wants that level of cuts, which means 
dismantling most of Government. 


So unless the President and the ma- 
jority of Congress are willing to roll 
back a significant portion of the massive 
individual tax cuts, we are not going to 
get close to a balanced budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a table 
showing how much we would have to 
cut if we exempted various programs, 
such as defense and social security 
(table 2). 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 2.—COMPOSITION OF FEDERAL BUDGET (CBO ESTI- 
MATES BASED ON FIRST BUDGET RESOLUTION ASSUMP- 


TIONS) 
[In billions of dollars) 


Fiscal year— 
1982 1983 


Pres‘dent's proposed defense cuts.. 
Rema`ning cuts to balance in 1984 


Remaining outlays to be cut.. 
$94 billion as percent of remaining 
outlays 
Com 
eterans benefits. 
Percent. .... 
Highway funds... 
ercent. .. 


15 6 
(5) (6) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, do deficits 
make a difference in interest rates? They 
sure do. Particularly when we are ex- 
pecting strong demand for private bor- 
rowing. Stimulating that demand was 
the intent of the tax cuts, and the incen- 
tives we put in for greater capital invest- 
ment. The private sector is responding 
to those signals and borrowing heavily 
for new plant and equipment, as well as 
for new inventories. It is a classic case 
of supply and demand driving up prices; 
in this case, it is the price of money. 

On top of the pressure of Federal bor- 
rowing competing with a high private 
demand for money, we are going to have 
a great deal of uncertainty. All the de- 
cline in inflation so far has been due to 
lower food and fuel prices. A bad harvest 
in other parts of the world, or a supply 
interruption from any one of the Middle 
East oil countries could throw a huge 
monkey wrench into the CBO and ad- 
ministration economic projections which 
are based on the optimistic assumption 
that the world will work peacefully and 
smoothly for the next 3 years. 

The huge tax cuts have just left no 
margin for error in fiscal policy. While 
we all live with uncertainty, the credit 
markets charge a price for it. I would 
guess that about 2 of the -percent 
spread between infiation rates and in- 
terest rates is that uncertainty or risk 
premium. One Budget Committee wit- 
ness from a major Wall Street invest- 
ment firm estimated the risk premium as 
4 percent. 

After painting such a gloomy picture 
for continued high interest rates, what 
do we propose to do? 

We believe it is necessary to move on & 
voluntary basis to a dual system of credit 
by asking lending institutions to set aside 
a certain amount of money to lend to 
small borrowers at a rate they can af- 
ford. We have taken as our model the 
Committee on Interest and Dividends, 
which was created by executive order 
and headed by Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur Burns back in 1973. 
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Faced with a similar credit squeeze, 
they. issued voluntary guidelines for 
lending institutions, telling them to set 
up a “dual prime rate” structure, with 
lower rates for small business, housing 
and agriculture. The system was not just 
voluntary, but flexible, with the rates to 
be determined in accordance with 
market conditions in each part of the 
country. 

While we do not specify a “dual prime 
rate” in the amendment, that is what we 
have in mind by the phrase “affordable 
prices appropriate to the various regions 
of the country and type of borrower.” We 
want the committee to have the flexibil- 
ity to apply its expertise to come up with 
the most practical guidelines. 

The committee would be appointed by 
the President, but required to report to 
Congress by January 1, 1982, and every 
6 months thereafter. 

The Committee on Interest Rates and 
Credit Availability would be headed by 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
and would include both the appropriate 
Cabinet officers and public members rep- 
resenting the major categories of small 
borrowers. 

What reason do we have to expect 
lending institutions to respond to volun- 
tary guidelines? There are several rea- 
sons. 

First off, I believe most bankers are 
responsible businessmen. They care 
about their communities and the Na- 
tion’s economic health. They will re- 
spond to a call from the president and 
the chairman of the Fed. 

Second, I know that lending institu- 
tions are carefully watching what is hap- 
pening here in Washington. They know 
that there is a credit crisis and that in 
the words of the House minority leader, 
Bos MICHEL, “something has to give” 
pretty soon. They know that there is tre- 
mendous pressure on the Fed. To roll the 
presses and inflate the money supply. 
They know that there is great pressure 
for mandatory credit allocation. Either 
of those two outcomes would be tremen- 
dously disruptive to the credit markets. 

So I believe the Nation’s lending in- 
stitutions will respond in good faith to a 
flexible, voluntary set of guidelines. 

I know some Members will be con- 
cerned about whether such guidelines 
constitute credit controls, or credit allo- 
cation. I would therefore like to address 
the issue head on, and explain the dif- 
ference between the kind of “credit pro- 
tection” we are seeking, and “credit 
allocation.” 


In this amendment we are telling the 
lending institutions that there is a criti- 
cal economic need we would like them to 
respond to. We are letting them set the 
terms of their response, both in how 
much they will lend to small borrowers, 
and at what rates. 


A real credit allocation system would 
set maximum rates and minimum re- 
serves of credit for the designated uses. 
That could be done in two ways. 

First, a simple regulatory approach 
could require each institution to use 
given percentages of its assets for certain 
purposes, and set appropriate interest 
rate changes. 
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A second approach is already com- 
monly used by the Federal Government. 
Loans are made directly by Federal agen- 
cies or are assured by Federal guaran- 
tees. Direct loans allocate their face 
value of credit to the specified usage. 

Guarantees allocate credit by provid- 
ing below-market interest rates. These 
Federal credit activities have grown tre- 
mendously in recent years, and now ac- 
count for $147 billion a year. 

We at the Senate Budget Committee 
have taken the lead over the last few 
years to institute a credit budget to limit 
this growth. President Reagan has pro- 
posed major reductions in Federal credit 
activities, and I support that approach. 

But I point out to my colleagues that 
some of the largest Federal credit pro- 
grams are in just the areas we are ad- 
dressing with this amendment: Housing, 
small business, and agriculture. These 
programs have developed over the years 
because these are the sectors who always 
get squeezed by high interest rates. 

I therefore suggest to my colleagues 
that if we do not ask the private sector 
to make credit available to small bor- 
rowers on a voluntary basis, we will not 
be able to withstand the pressures to in- 
crease these costly Federal Loan and 
Guarantee programs. In that case, we 
would have true credit allocation in a 
very costly form. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution also 
calls for voluntary guidelines limiting 
the amount of credit being diverted to 
conglomerate mergers and corporate 
takeovers. 

At a time when small businessmen 
cannot get the credit they need to sur- 
vive, we see tens of billions of dollars 
diverted for these takeovers. 

The evidence has always been that 
takeovers do not add anything to real 
economic growth. All they do is concen- 
trate economic power in the hands of a 
few giant corporations or holding com- 
panies, We have heard a lot of talk re- 
cently about what we have to do to im- 
prove our productivity and compete bet- 
ter in world markets. 

When I chaired a special subcommit- 
tee on productivity, we found that cap- 
ital investment is only part of the prob- 
lem. We have a rea] problem with a lack 
of innovative management and worker 
morale. 


When a company is taken over by a 
conglomerate holding company, you 
usually make this problem worse. 

All too often, the new management 
knows nothing about how to manufac- 
ture and sell the product; all they are 
concerned about is milking the cash flow 
for short-term profits. When people up 
and down the line see their companies 
taken over by a conglomerate, they know 
that decisions will be made strictly on a 
financial basis, without regard to the 
quality of the product, and morale goes 
down. We have to start turning that 
trend around if we are going to improve 
productivity. 


Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will agree that we are proposing a mod- 
erate and balanced approach to meeting 
the credit needs of the Nation’s small 
borrowers, and that the amendment will 
be adopted. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from the president of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers supporting this joint resolution, a 
copy of the voluntary guidelines issued 
in 1973, and a letter from the vice presi- 
dent, Governmental Affairs of the Na- 
tional Small Business Association be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1981. 
Hon. LAWTON CHILES, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR CHILES: On behalf of the 
more than 123,000 members of the National 
Association of Home Builders (NAHB), I 
want to express our support for your re- 
solution which would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Committee on Interest 
Rates and the Availability of Credit. This 
Committee would publish, no later than 
October 31, 1981, voluntary guidelines for 
the nation’s lending institutions to assure 
an adequate flow of credit to small borrow- 
ers. In addition, the Committee would pub- 
lish guidelines restricting the large-scale 
diversion of credit to non-productive uses. 
This would be similar to a mechanism which 
was used by then Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman, Arthur Burns, under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1973. 

At todays record high interest rates, the 
ability to own a home, a fundamental part 
of the American dream, is becoming a luxury, 
available only to the wealthy. A modest 
$60,000 mortgage loan at 9% interest—the 
going rate two years ago—required a monthly 
payment of $483. At 1714 %, the payment is 
$880 per month, almost double the payment 
of two years ago. In order to meet those 
monthly payments, a family would need an 
annual income of almost $40,000. Only 18% 
of the American people have an income high 
enough to afford that home, and virtually, 
no first time homebuyer would qualify for 
a home at those interest rates. 

The voluntary guidelines for lending in- 
stitutions called for in the Chiles Amend- 
ment could lead to a dual prime rate, one for 
major corporate borrowers, and one for small 
borrowers, such as small businesses, home- 
builders and buyers, and owners of small 
farms. This system would reflect the market 
conditions in various regions of the country 
and serve as an informal guarantee of credit 
availability. Without such a commitment to 
affordable credit for new borrowers, record 
high interest rates will guarantee bank- 
ruptcy and unemployment for small busi- 
ness and their employees. 

I thank you for your attention to this 
critical issue. 

Sincerely, 
Herman J. SMITH, 
President. 
COMMITTEE ON 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1973. 


GUIDELINES FOR DUAL PRIME RATE 


The Committee on Interest and Dividends 
today announced criteria relating to interest 
rates charged in the domestic market on 
loans by commercial banks. A major feature 
of the new criteria, which were issued under 
the Committee’s voluntary program to re- 
strain interest rates, is the provision for a 
two-tier or “dual prime rate” on business 
loans. 


The purpose of the “dual prime rate” is to 
afford small business borrowers protection 
against burdensome increases in interest 
rates, while at the same time providing a 
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basis for a flexible structure of bank interest 
rates which is consistent with orderly eco- 
nomic growth. 

Further explanations, in the form of ques- 
tions and answers, will follow shortly. 

A copy of the criteria follows: 


CRITERIA ESTABLISHED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS FOR INTEREST RATES 
CHARGED BY COMMERCIAL BANKS 


1. A major purpose of the criteria described 
below is to protect small businesses and farm 
borrowers against burdensome increases in 
interest rates, and yet make it possible for 
rates on loans to large national firms to re- 
spond flexibly to changes in money market 
conditions. It. is not intended, however, either 
in the case of loans to large firms or to small 
firms, to interfere with normal business prac- 
tices relating to differentials in interest rates 
that reflect credit risk and similar factors. 

2. Major corporations ordinarily have ex- 
tensive banking relationships across the 
country. The “large-business prime rate” is 
to be understood as the rate charged by a 
commercial bank on short-term loans to 
large businesses with the highest credit 
standing. This rate, which corresponds to 
what is now usually termed the prime rate, 
generally will apply to borrowers who have 
access to national money and capital mar- 
kets. 

3. Small businesses and farms normally are 
restricted to local banking sources and do 
not have access to national money markets. 
The “small-business prime rate,” which will 
apply to such borrowers, is to be understood 
as the best rate charged by a bank to its 
most credit-worthy local customers. This rate 
may vary from bank to bank. 

4. The interest rate charged by a commer- 
cial bank on a business loan, whether to a 
large or small firm, is part of its structure of 
rates reflecting degree of risk, size of loan, 
and other factors. This structure is to be 
based on the “large-business prime rate” in 
the case of large borrowers, and on the 
“small-business prime rate” in the case of 
small businesses and farms. 

5. For present purposes, a small business 
is any domestic—commercial, industrial, or 
agricultural—borrower whose total borrow- 
ings outstanding at any one time over the 
preceding 12 months (exclusive of long-term 
real estate mortgage debt) did not exceed 
$350,000 and whose assets do not exceed $1 
million. This definition covers the great ma- 
jority of business establishments and farms. 

6. Banks may extend application of the 
small business rate structure to any firm 
regardless of size. 

7. Rates charged by a commercial bank on 
loans to large firms may respond flexibly to 
changes in open market interest rates. By 
keeping the “‘large-business prime rate” con- 
sistent with the cost of borrowing from alter- 
native market sources, the recent large diver- 
sion of financing from the commercial paper 
market to banks would be halted and tend- 
encies toward excessive and unhealthy ex- 
pansion of bank credit would be moderated. 

8. If an increase in the “large-business 
prime rate” occurs, it should be made in mod- 
erate steps in order to avoid disrruptive mar- 
ket effects. 

9. Rates charged by a commercial bank to 
small business and farm borrowers should 
remains at levels no higher than those pre- 
vailing on the date these criteria are issued 
unless an increase can be fully justified by 
increases in costs. If increases in these rates 
occur, they are to be decidedly smaller, and 
are also to be made less frequently, than 
changes in rates on loans to large firms. 

10. Interest rates charged by banks on 
home mortgage loans and consumer loans 
should remain under special restraint. They 
are to continue relatively stable even if the 
“large-business prime rate” and associated 
rates move up significantly. 

11. Any increase in rates to small business 
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and farm borrowers, to home mortgage bor- 
rowers, and to consumer borrowers must be 
justified by increases in the cost of lendable 
funds and other operating costs related to 
the commercial banking function, to the ex- 
tent that such increased costs are not off- 
set by higher earnings on large business loans 
and other loans and investments. Any in- 
crease in rates justified by costs should not 
be unduly concentrated in any single cate- 
gory of loans. 

12. Since under the current economic 
stabilization program, all segments of our 
society—business firms and wage earners 
alike—are called upon to forego for the sake 
of the general welfare some of the earnings 
that they might otherwise have realized, 
banks should accept similar restraints. While 
present criteria provide for flexibility in the 
“large-business prime rate," increases in a 
bank's entire structure of lending rates must 
in no instance lead to undue increases in 
the bank’s profit margin. 

13. If increases in interest rates on loans 
occur, they shall not raise the bank’s over- 
all profit margins on domestic operations 
(excluding revenues from service functions 
such as trust departments and data process- 
ing) above the average of the best two years 
in the four preceding calendar years. For pur- 
poses of this test, the profit margin is defined 
as the ratio of net operating income, on & 
fully taxable equivalent basis before income 
taxes and securities gains or losses, to gross 
operating income on a fully taxable equiv- 
alent basis. 

14. Commercial banks are to continue to 
meet legitimate credit needs of home buyers, 
consumers, small business, and farmers. Pe- 
riodic reports will be required to assure that 
these needs are being met. 

NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
October 5, 1911. 
Hon LAWTON CHILEs, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHILES: It is our under- 
standing that you and some of your col- 
leagues will introduce a resolution today 
calling on the Administration to take action 
with regard to interest rates and availability 
of credit. 

The National Small Business Association 
wholeheartedly supports any moves in this 
directiion, providing that actions taken will 
not add to inflationary pressures at this 
time. 

As you know, the small business sector 
is among the hardest hit by current high 
interest rates. It is evident that some in- 
terim relief must be provided if small busi- 
ness is to survive during the next 9 to 18 
months. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME R. GULAN, 
Vice President, Government Affairs.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 391 


At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS) 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) were added as cosponsors of S. 
391, a bill to amend the National Secu- 
ity Act of 1947 to prohibit the unauthor- 
ized disclosure of information identify- 
ing agents, informants, and sources and 
to direct the President to establish pro- 
cedures to protect the secrecy of these 
intelligence relationships. 

S. 959 
At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, the 


Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Duren- 
BERGER) was added as a cosponsor of 
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S. 959, a bill to amend section 103(b) (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, and for 
other purposes. 


S. 1131 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
East) and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1131, a bill to require the Fed- 
eral Government to pay interest on over- 
due payments and to take early payment 
discounts only when payment is timely 
made, and for other purposes. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 29 


At the request of Mr. HoLLINGs, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. LEAHY), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
MoyninHan), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. D'Amato), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN), 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 29, a con- 
current resolution disapproving certain 
coastal zone management Federal con- 
sistency regulations. 


AMENDMENT NO. 541 


At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WALLOP), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. BoscHwitTz) were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 541 pro- 
posed to S. 898, a bill to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
for improved domestic telecommunica- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 221—RESOLU- 
TION RELATING TO PROPOSED 
SALES OF DEFENSE ARTICLES TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. HAYAKAWA submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 221 


Whereas the State of Israel is the strongest 
democratic ally of the United States in the 
Middle East; 

Whereas the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia is a 
friend and essential partner of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the President has determined that 
the proposed sale of certain defense articles 
and defense services to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia is in the national security interests 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That (a) the Senate finds that 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia— 

(1) has conducted an increasingly con- 
structive policy in the Middle East; 

(2) has made a major contribution to pro- 
moting peace and stability in the Middle 
East as the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia did by 
playing a significant role in achieving a 
cease-fire in Lebanon; and 

(3) has taken a first step toward partici- 
pation in a negotiated peaceful solution in 
the Middle East by indicating that Arab 
nations could acknowledge the existence of 
the State of Israel as part of a general settle- 
ment. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that, 60 
days before delivering the first of the Air- 
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borne Warning and Control System 
(AWACS) aircraft or the first of any other 
defense article proposed for sale to the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia (as described in num- 
bered certifications transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on September 30, 
1981), the President should determine 
whether or to what extent the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia is continuing the practices and 
policies described in paragraphs (1) through 
(3) of subsection (a) and should prepare 
and transmit a report to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate setting forth his determinations. 

(c) The Senate hereby expresses its inten- 
tion to consider and take steps to enact leg- 
islation prohibiting the delivery of the de- 
fense articles referred to in subsection (b) 
if the Senate finds that the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia is no longer carrying out the 
policies and practices described in paragraphs 
(1) through (3) of subsection (a). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Madam President, 
late last Wednesday night I gave notice 
to my colleagues that I planned on sub- 
mitting legislation today relating to the 
arms sales package to Saudi Arabia. 

Since that time I have been extremely 
concerned about the reports in the press 
that this issue has our Government offi- 
cials fighting among themselves. And I 
had the opportunity to read an article in 
the fall issue of Foreign Affairs by one 
of our own, the former Senator, Jacob 
Javits, about the role of Congress in the 
Taiwan Relations Act. I have also talked 
with administration officials and others 
about what can be done and about my 
resolution. As a consequence I am con- 
vinced that the resolution I am about to 
submit is a practical alternative that all 
of us could support. 

As I said the other night, I am dis- 
turbed at the direction we are taking. It 
seems to me that this whole matter of 
the sale of AWACS and other equipment 
to Saudi Arabia has become a “yes” or 
“no” issue. The result is bound to be vic- 
tory for one side and humiliation for the 
other—the United States being the loser 
in either case. 

I have thought long and hard about 
the historical, cultural, and strategic as- 
pects of this question. And it seems to 
me that there are three basic issues in 
this whole matter. The State of Israel is 
the strongest democratic ally the United 
States has in the Middle East. Most of 
Israel’s neighbors do not even recognize 
Israel’s right to exist. It seems to me 
that from the Israeli point of view, there 
cannot be peace in the region until they 
are accepted as a member of the Middle 
East community. 

At the same time the Saudis are also 
our friends and have demonstrated their 
willingness to work as a partner with the 
United States not only as a supplier of 
oil, but also in providing economic as- 
sistance to other moderate states and 
in its diplomatic role in negotiating the 
recent cease-fire in Lebanon. However, 
the Saudis are a member of the Arab 
community and as such share their con- 
cern about the Palestinian question. And 
from the Saudi point of view, until this 
issue is resolved there cannot be peace 
in the region. 

The third basic issue is the national 
security interests of the United States. 
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Secretary Haig in testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee on Sep- 
tember 17 said, and I agree— 

What is at stake is this nation’s capacity 
to develop a strategy that can move the 
peace process forward and protect our vital 
interests in an unstable area exposed not 
only to historic Arab-Israeli rivalries but in- 
creasingly to threats from the Soviet Union 
and its proxies. 


It was my desire that the formal noti- 
fication of the proposed arms sale would 
offer alternatives. It did not. It included 
no safeguard for a change of power in 
Saudi Arabia. It included no provisions 
for diplomatic recognition of Israel by 
Saudi Arabia. It gave the Senate no con- 
trol over the delivery of such equipment 
in the event of trouble in that area. The 
administration has verbally given us 
these assurances, however, I feel that 
the advice and consent of the Senate is 
in this case particularly important. 

Before I describe what this resolution 
does, however, I would like my colleagues 
to know that it is not as strong as I 
would have liked. I would like very much 
to see the Saudis recognize the existence 
of the State of Israel as a condition for 
the sale. But I am afraid that this condi- 
tion might be too much too soon. 

My resolution lists three items of a 
diplomatic nature that indicate the 
Fe igs recent positive diplomatic activi- 

es. 


The operative part of the resolution is 
twofold—first, 60 days before the delivery 
of the first AWACS or the first of any 
part of the package the President should 
send a report to the Senate indicating the 
current Saudi situation; second, the Sen- 
ate is giving notice that it will consider 
and enact legislation prohibiting delivery 
of the arms any time it finds the condi- 
tions are not being met. 

Even though a Senate resolution does 
not have the force of law, I believe that 
with enough support from the Senate we 
can get a commitment from the Presi- 
dent that he will make a report to us— 
and he can make that commitment be- 
cause parts of the package will be deliv- 
ered in 1983. 

So it is essential we get the support and 
get this resolution passed before the 
AWACS vote this month. 


Supporting this resolution is not in it- 
self a commitment to vote either way on 
the sale itself. I, myself, have several con- 
cerns such as our arms sales policy but 
this is one way of meeting one of my ma- 
jor concerns—that is, peace in the Mid- 
dle East. 


I know, Madam President, that many 
of us still have concerns of a technical 
nature, and I would not be averse, in fact 
I would welcome, to having these con- 
cerns addressed in this resolution, in fact 
I would welcome it, provided they are 
along the lines of the assurances the 
Saudis have agreed to. 

There, Madam President, as I see it, the 
best argument that can be made for fav- 
oring this sale is that it provides a ve- 
hicle for establishing peace in the Middle 
East. I believe, Madam President, it is 
time for the Senate to play a role in de- 
veloping a strategy that can move the 
peace process forward, and this sale af- 
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fords us just such an opportunity to take 
advantage of it. 

I believe my resolution gives us the 
chance to do just that. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


STORAGE AND DISPOSAL OF NU- 
CLEAR WASTE FROM CIVILIAN NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 576 


(Ordered to be referred jointly to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources and the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works.) 


Mr. McCLURE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1662) to establish a limited 
program for Federal storage of spent 
fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants, 
to set forth a Federal policy, initiate a 
program, and establish a national sched- 
ule for the disposal of nuclear waste 
from civilian activities, and for other 
purposes. 

COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR REPROCESSING 


© Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting an amendment to S. 1662 
dealing with nuclear reprocessing. As in- 
troduced by myself for Senators STAF- 
FORD, SIMPSON, SYMMS, and DOMENICI, 
the bill does not incorporate any express 
provisions on nuclear reprocessing. In 
fact, the bill is carefully drawn to be neu- 
tral on the issue of reprocessing and does 
include provision for the option of direct 
disposal of spent fuel elements without 
reprocessing, That result was achieved 
in the negotiations leading to the con- 
sensus bill now pending jointly before the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources and the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 


During these negotiations, I felt that 
now was the appropriate time to intro- 
duce directly the nuclear reprocessing 
option into our nuclear waste legislation. 
I become convinced during those discus- 
sions that some interests remain hesitant 
about a direct linkage of the two issues in 
the introduced bill. I agreed, as a result, 
to the neutrality reflected in S. 1662, 
while reserving my right individually to 
propose a separate amendment to serve 
as a basis for review and consideration of 
the reprocessing issue in the context of 
our nuclear waste legislation. The printed 
amendment I introduce today should 
provide that legislative basis. 


The amendment would authorize the 
Secretary of Energy to provide encour- 
agement to private parties to initiate 
commercial reprocessing in the United 
States. The amendment sets out a non- 
exclusive list of specific actions the Sec- 
retary could take to accomplish such en- 
couragement, if he concludes encourage- 
ment is appropriate. Also, the amend- 
ment clarifies the legal situation sur- 
rounding the licensing of commercial 
reprocessing and specifies the relation- 
ship of the Secretary’s activities with 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission and 
the Secretary of State, in their respective 
areas of responsibility. 


I believe that this amendment also is 
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broadly consistent with the administra- 
tion‘s decision in March on this issue 
to encourage commercial reprocessing, 
prior to any active consideration of dir- 
ect Federal reprocessing of commercial 
spent fuel. 

In candor, however, I must say that 
this Senator is prepared to move ex- 
peditiously to consider a commitment to 
Federal reprocessing, if there is a con- 
clusion, as there may be, that notwith- 
standing the encouragement actions of 
the Secretary contained in this amend- 
ment there is no reasonable prospect of 
near term and predictable reprocessing 
by private parties. 

At that point, I believe the Secretary 
should be authorized and directed to ini- 
tiate immediately efforts to acquire the 
capablity and facilities to proceed with 
Federal reprocessing. That authority 
should include efforts to seek and obtain 
international cooperation in acquisition 
and operation of reprocessing facilities, 
includng financial participation. The 
amendment submitted today should pro- 
vide the legislative vehicle to explore all 
of these processing issues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


In section 101, FINDINGS, on page 6, line 2, 
strike “and”; on line 7, strike the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and’; and insert 
new subsection (p) as follows— 

“(p) the Secretary should have authority 
to encourage commercial reprocessing of 
civilian spent fuel to recover unspent fuel 
materials for recycle in civilian nuclear 
powerplants and use in Federal nuclear en- 
ergy research and development programs.’. 

Tn section 102, PuRPosE, on page 6, line 25, 
strike “and”; and on page 7, line 6, insert 
“and (3) encourage commercial reprocessing 
of spent fuel to recover unspent fuel ma- 
terials for recycle in civilian nuclear power- 
plants and use in Federal nuclear energy 
research and development programs.”. 

Jn title III, INTERIM STORAGE OF 
SPENT FUEL FROM CIVILIAN NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS, on page 25, line 3, insert 
new section 315 as follows: 

“Sez. 315. (a)(1) The Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Commission, is author- 
ized, to the extent he deems it appropriate 
on the basis of any advantages for purposes 
of nuclear waste disposal, as well as eco- 
nomic, technical, energy policy, and national 
security factors, to encourage the initiation 
of commercial reprocessing in the United 
States by private parties pursuant to appli- 
cable provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. Such encouragement may include, 
but need not be limited to (1) provision for 
technical assistance, (2) contractual ar- 
rangements for the supply of spent fuel sub- 
ject to existing or future Federal ownership 
for the commercial reprocessing facility, (3) 
arrangements for Federal ownership (with 
appropriate compensation (of certain recov- 
ered unspent fuel materials, such as plu- 
tonium, (4) assistance in satisfying any ap- 
plicable domestic or international safeguards 
requirements under applicable Federal law 
or treaty obligations of the United States, 
(5) assistance in any international coopera- 
tion in the acquisition and operation of com- 
mercial reprocessing facilities, including fi- 
nancial participation or other arrangements 
with foreign governments and international 
agencies and organizations, and (6) contrac- 
tual arrangements for the Federal Govern- 
ment to accept nuclear waste, with full cost 
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recovery, resulting from operation of any 
commercial reprocessing facility. 

“(2) The Commission shall facilitate and 
expedite consideration of any application 
under existing laws for licensing of any com- 
mericial reprocessing facility. 

“(3) The Commission shall not be required 
by any law or court order to conduct a ge- 
neric environmental statement on mixed 
oxide as a part of any generic or specific li- 
censing action otherwise required under ex- 
isting law for any commercial reprocessing 
facility or facilities. 

“(b) The Secretary shall consult from 
time to time with the Secretary of State re- 
garding the activities under this section to 
encourage commercial reprocessing in order 
to assure coordination of such activities with 
the activities of the Secretary of State in the 
area of international nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion policy, generally, and specifically pur- 
suant to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 
1978 and other related provisions of Federal 
law and policy.”.@ 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS DEREGU- 
LATION AND COMPETITION ACT 
OF 1981 


AMENDMENT NO. 577 


(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself, Mr. 
Cannon, and Mr. D'Amato) proposed an 
amendment to amendment No. 541 to 
the bill (S. 898) to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to provide for im- 
proved domestic telecommunications, 
and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 578 


(Ordered to be printed.) 
Mr. HOLLINGS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 898, supra. 
AMENDMENT NO, 579 


(Ordered to be printed.) 
Mr. HOLLINGS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 898, supra. 
AMENDMENT NO. 580 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TOWER submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill S. 898, supra. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the information of 
the Senate and the public the scheduling 
of public hearings before the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources to con- 
sider the implementation of title I of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 
These oversight hearings will be held on 
Monday, November 2 and Tuesday, No- 
vember 3, beginning at 10 a.m. in room 
3110 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 


Those wishing to testify or who wish 
to submit written statements for the 
hearing record should write to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources, 
room 3104 Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

For further information regarding 
these hearings you may wish to contact 
Mr. Howard Useem or Ms. Marilyn 


Burkhardt of the committee staff at 
224-5205. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE TO 
MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Legislation, of the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Monday, October 5 at 10:30 a.m., to 
hold a hearing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR 
REGULATION 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Energy and Natural Resources to- 
gether with the Subcommittee on Nu- 
clear Regulation of the Committee on 

Environment and Public Works be au- 

thorized to meet during the session of 

the Senate on Monday, October 5, at 2 

p.m., to hold a joint hearing on S. 1662, 

the National Nuclear Waste Policy Act 

of 1981; and S. 637, a bill to establish a 

program for Federal storage of spent 

fuel from civilian nuclear powerplants, 
to set forth a Federal policy and initiate 

a program for the disposal of nuclear 

waste from civilian activities, and for 

other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON URBAN AND RURAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Urban and Rural Economic De- 
velopment of the Committee on Small 
Business be authorized to meet on Mon- 
day, October 5, to hold a hearing on 
industrial development bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day, October 6, to hold a hearing on the 
nominations of Frank Waters to be U.S. 
District Judge of the Western District 
of Arkansas; 


Hayden Head, Jr., to be U.S. District 
Judge of the Southern District of Texas; 

James Nowlin to be U.S. District Judge 
of the Western District of Texas; and 

William Garwood to be U.S. Circuit 
Judge for the Fifth Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate on 
Monday, October 5, at 1 p.m., to hold 
hearings on the AWACS and F-15 en- 
hancement arms sale package to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs be authorized 
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to meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, October 6, at 10 a.m., to 
hold an oversight hearing on the con- 
gressional budget process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

RELATIONS 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
of the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate at 9:30 a.m. on Tues- 
day, October 6, to discuss elements of 
the block grants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee be granted 
permission to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Tuesday, October 6, to 
hold hearings on the nominations of 
William M. Bell to be a member of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission and Michael J. Connolly to be 
General Counsel of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY CONSERVATION AND 

SUPPLY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Energy Conservation and Sup- 
ply of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, October 6, at 8:30 a.m. to hold 
an oversight hearing to consider the De- 
partment of Interior’s 5-year plan for 
oil and gas development in the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES AND THE SUBCOMMITTEE on 
NUCLEAR REGULATION 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources and 
the Subcommittee on Nuclear Regula- 
tion of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day, October 6, at 10:30 a.m. to hold a 
joint hearing on S. 1662, the National 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1981; and 
S. 637, to establish a program for Fed- 
eral storage of spent fuel from civilian 
nuclear powerplants, to set forth a Fed- 
eral policy and initiate a program for the 
disposal of nuclear waste from civilian 
activities, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


STRATEGIC ARMS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


® Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
Friday, President Reagan announced 
new and far-reaching recommendations 
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for our Nation’s future strategic forces 
not only in this decade but for the re- 
mainder of this century and beyond. 

There are a number of the President’s 
recommendations that I support. Several 
of his recommendations are unwar- 
ranted and unwise. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
President has given high priority to pro- 
tecting the command-control communi- 
cations systems for our strategic forces. 
In my view, the so-called C* vulnerability 
is even more serious than the vulner- 
ability of our land-based missiles. It is 
imperative that we move immediately to 
reduce it, and I will carefully examine 
the administration’s proposals to make 
sure we are doing enough in this crucial 
area. 

I support the President’s decision to 
proceed with a strong sea-based stra- 
tegic missile force, including the Trident 
II missile. 

I believe we should vigorously pursue 
development of the Stealth bomber for 
the 1990’s, but I believe it is a serious 
mistake to revive the discredited and 
extravagant B-1 bomber. B-52’s fitted 
with cruise missiles will fully protect the 
air-leg of our strategic triad until 
Stealth comes on line. 

Moreover, spending on the B-1 is nota 
sensible defense priority at a time when 
one of our most pressing needs is to 
strengthen our conventional military 
forces. It makes no sense to allocate 
scarce dollars to the B-1 when we are 
cutting back on ammunition stockpiles 
urgently needed by our Armed Forces. 

Finally, with respect to MX, the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Defense de- 
serve credit for rejecting the absurd 
race-track basing plan. I agree that this 
plan offers no real additional protection 
for our land-based missiles against a 
massive Soviet strike. This country has 
been spared a costly and unnecessary 
scheme that would have been highly 
destructive of large regions of the West. 

But the President’s alternative on MX 
has an equally grave strategic drawback. 
With respect to the problem of vulner- 
ability, MX missiles in fixed, hardened 
silos provide no more protection than 
our Minuteman missiles in fixed, hard- 
ened silos. In this situation, the right 
decision is to withhold deployment of 
MX. We should proceed only with re- 
search and development on basing 
modes that offer genuine hope of 
strengthening our land-based missile 
force, such as long-endurance aircraft 
and deep-silo missile deployment. 

Above all, we must make every effort 
to reach a strategic arms control agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. The 
Achilles heel of the Reagan defense pol- 
icy is the absence of any genuine com- 
mitment to nuclear arms control. 

The peril of our current policy is clear. 
Without arms control, there may well 
be no real way to protect our missiles. 
Without arms control, we may well be 
pursuing a road that leads only to hu- 
manity’s final war. 

The Congress and the Nation have yet 
to debate seriously these vital issues of 
war and peace. I believe that the 
administration’s announcement should 
mark the beginning, not the end, of a 
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critical national discussion of American 
strategic policy.@ 


THE DELINQUENT PAYMENTS ACT 
OF 1981 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, on 
May 6, 1981, Senator DANFORTH and I 
introduced S. 1131, the Delinquent Pay- 
ments Act of 1981. The bill would require 
the Federal Government to adopt a 
standard and sensible business practice; 
either pay its bills within 30 days or pay 
interest on the amount due out of exist- 
ing agency operating funds. 

Since introduction of this legislation, 
I have heard from dozens of small busi- 
ness owners throughout the country. 
They tell me that they routinely are 
forced to wait 3 to 4 months for payment 
of goods and services delivered to the 
Government. They write off cash flow 
problems and wasted time spent tracking 
unpaid bills. And worst of all, increas- 
ingly they write of their determination to 
withdraw from the Federal marketplace. 

Take for example, the case of a small 
computer hardware business in my home 
State of Connecticut. The firm had to 
wait more than 6 months for payment of 
$148,000 after satisfactorily delivering 
computer components requisitioned by 
the U.S. Navy. 

In Texas, a small construction firm ac- 
tually withdrew from a Department of 
Energy project because its invoices were 
consistently paid late by the Govern- 
ment; a situation that caused deteriorat- 
ing relations among the company, its 
bank and suppliers. 

The president of a Massachusetts- 
based high-technology firm writes that 
he paid an average of 19 percent interest 
on loans he had been forced to take out 
in order to compensate for Federal late 
payments. His records show that for the 
past 12 months, the Department of 
Energy consistently paid anywhere from 
49 to 73 days after the invoice became 
due. The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
took anywhere from 41 to 97 days to pay 
its bills. 

Unfortunately, the list goes on and on. 
Altogether, more than one-third of all 
Federal bills are paid late, according to 
GAO. 

Mr. President, I believe that the cur- 
rent Federal payment practices are irre- 
sponsible and insupportable. They cause 
undue economic hardship for small busi- 
ness, which in turn affects our entire 
economy. 

I firmly believe that S. 1131 will put 
an end to sloppy Federal payment pro- 
cedures; and I am delighted to see that 
47 of my colleagues have joined Senator 
DANFORTH and me as cosponsors of the 
legislation. I now hope for expeditious 
consideration of S. 1131 by the full Sen- 
ate, so that small businesses can start 
counting on more businesslike payment 
practices from their Government.® 


JERE GLOVER: FRIEND OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Jere 
W. Glover, a public servant tireless in his 
concern for improving the relationship 
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of small business and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, has left the Government to 
pursue a career as a private advocate. 

Mr. Glover spent a dozen years with 
Federal agencies, the past 3 of which 
have been with the Office of the Chief 
Counsel for Advocacy of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA). 

A native and longtime resident of 
Ridgely, Tenn., Mr. Glover served SBA 
as the director of interagency activities, 
coordinating legislative activities be- 
tween SBA, various Federal agencies, the 
White House and Congress. 

I personally worked with him and will 
miss his ideas and efforts in relation to 
small business policy. 

Mr. Glover often appeared before Con- 
gress on topics including the future of 
small business, conglomerate mergers, 
job creation, innovation, the effects of 
Federal regulations on small enterprises, 
and other problems encountered by small 
businesses in legal challenges of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Just as important as his original tes- 
timony to the Congress was his willing- 
ness to followup on these issues with 
further information. 

This input into the decisionmaking 
process made his contribution even more 
valuable. His tenacity led to the enact- 
ment of three laws concerning the issues 
of special concern to small business: The 
Equal Access to Justice Act, the Small 
Business and University Patent Act, and 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act. His work 
on and dedication to the principles of 
this last act has actually earned him the 
nickname of “Mr. Reg Flex” in many 
circles. 

One of his most fruitful projects is 
“The Future of Small Business” report 
printed by the House Small Business 
Committee. Mr. Glover was instrumental 
in the compilation and organization of 
this report as he drew on the experi- 
ences and overview of business and Gov- 
ernment that he gained through his pre- 
vious work at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, and the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Both the public and private sectors 
have been truly privileged to haye Mr. 
Glover represent the views of small busi- 
nesses before all branches of the Federal 
Government. 

I wish him well as he brings his unique 
combination of experience, learning and 
energy to the private sector, where he 
will be representing small and medium- 
sized firms in their quest for their fair 
share of the national economy.® 


END OF THE HUNGER STRIKE IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


@® Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the de- 
cision last Saturday by the remaining 
hunger strikers in Northern Ireland to 
halt their protest in the Maze Prison 
means that another sad and tragic 
chapter in Irish history has ended. 

I hope that the British Government 
will act in a spirit of compassion and 
reconciliation—not only to implement as 
rapidly as possible the prison reforms 
that have been promised, but to reach a 
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settlement of the larger issues that di- 
vide the people of Northern Ireland. The 
strike is over, but the problem of North- 
ern Ireland goes on.@® 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOLD- 
WATER ON THE BIRTHDAY OF 
HERBERT HOOVER 


© Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, in his 
September 25 address to the American 
people, President Reagan referred to the 
importance of volunteerism and the need 
to protect the elderly and poor in this 
country. These are qualities we in Iowa 
hold very near and dear to our hearts. 
In fact, they were two of the basic philos- 
ophies identified with the administra- 
tion of another President and native 
Iowan, Herbert Hoover. 

It is not unusual that President Rea- 
gan should emulate those policies 
espoused by Iowa’s most famous citizen 
because as most of my colleagues will 
remember, President Reagan spent 
many of his early years living and work- 
ing in Iowa. I have no doubt that the 
spirit of volunteerism and compassion 
instilled in President Reagan as a young 
poy were reinforced during his years in 

owa. 

I bring this up because as you may 
know, Mr. President, we recently cele- 
brated Herbert Hoover’s birthday at the 
Hoover Presidential Library in West 
Branch, Iowa. It was fitting that the key- 
note address at this ceremony was given 
by Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, a man who 
has long been associated with the ideals 
of individual giving and compassion for 
his fellow man. 

For those unfamiliar with the Hoover 
Presidency, Senator GOLDWATER’s speech 
will preve to be an informative state- 
ment on the life and work of this great 
man. In addition, the speech is particu- 
larly relevant in its association between 
the ideals espoused by former President 
Hoover and those being pursued by 
President Reagan. 

Senator Gotpwater’s speech is not only 
informative, but inspiring and I urge my 
colleagues to take a minute and read 
his comments. 

Mr. President, I ask that this speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE BARRY GOLDWATER 

Ladies and gentlemen: As we gather here 
today in honor of Herbert Clark Hoover, it 
is far beyond my abilities to catalogue the 
various ways which this man has affected 
our nation and the world. For indeed, this 
“Man For All Seasons” was such a remark- 
able person, that just one facet of his life 
would be worthy of many books. The old 
adage tells us that many men are “Jacks of 
all trades but, masters of none.” In truth, 
the man we honor here could accurately be 
described as a Jack of all trades and master 
of all. No matter what public service or pri- 
vate duty he was called upon for, not only 
did he give his utmost but, the results that 
he achieved usually far exceeded expecta- 
tions. Instead of listing these achievements 
however, I would prefer to dwell on Herbert 


Hoover as a distinct product of his environ- 
ment. 

As all of us are well aware, the true meas- 
ure of a person is that indefinable quality 
which lets the individual become more than 
just a mathematical sum of the various 
physical and social events in his life. To be 
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able to accept the joys and sorrows of life 
in a humble and gracious manner and as- 
similate them in a lifetime learning process 
creates a sum that is vastly larger than 
the parts. Certainly, Herbert Hoover was 
sich a man. 

From his humble beginnings here in Iowa, 
Hoover learned many of life’s values that 
would stay with him the rest of his life. Even 
though he was an orphan by the age of ten, 
his other relatives continued to provide a 
loving and secure home for this young boy. 
This early experience must have had a deep 
and lasting effect for, out of this, we can 
see three things which were to be this hall- 
marks. The first of these is love of family 
and it is here that the central core of 
Hoover's social philosophy lies. No matter 
which role he was required to play, either 
son, brother, nephew, husband or father, 
the strength of his commitment was never 
broken by the storms of adversity. For, in- 
deed, Herbert Hoover believed in the sanctity 
of the family as the bedrock of the unique 
experiment in government that our Found- 
ing Fathers had established. His under- 
standing and belief in this principle was 
one of the fundamental shaping forces in 
his attitude toward government. Realizing 
that government was necessary and that it 
simply had to assume certain regulatory 
functions, nevertheless, he was quite un- 
willing to allow it to take over those roles 
which rightly belonged to the family. For, 
as he said in 1928: “As our problems grow, 
so do our temptations grow to venture away 
from those principles upon which our re- 
public was founded and upon which it has 
grown to greatness.” And, one of the prin- 
ciples to which he referred was the unique 
institution of the American family. 

The second major influence in this man’s 
life was the compassion for the under- 
privileged, particularly children. Through- 
out much of his life, Herbert Hoover was 
almost constantly involved in projects and 
causes which would aid and encourage peo- 
ple to reach up and out for a better life. 
From World War I and the Belgian Food 
Program through his later years as head of 
the Boys Club of America, Hoover never 
shirked from what he considered his duty 
to help others in their hour of need just 
as he had been helped as an orphan boy 
of ten. In all of his humanitarian work, not 
only was the compassion self-evident but, 
also, his real concern that the effort so be- 
gun should not become a permanent crutch 
upon which these unfortunate people would 
lean forever. And, if the aid and assistant 
were allowed to continue long past the time 
of actual need then two evils would have 
been created. One would be the continued 
existence of an unnecessary bureaucracy 
which would sap the very foundations of 
creative labor. 

The second would be the creation of a 
special class of people who would be poorer 
in spirit because of this paternalistic dole. 
And, this second evil contains the very seed 
of the deeper meaning of compassion. Not 
only did President Hoover display his com- 
passion for his fellowman in many charita- 
ble and relief causes, but it also carried 
over in his philosophy toward peace and 
war. While devoted to peace and general 
disarmament, he was also wise enough to 
see that only through equitable strength 
could war be averted. And if war came, 
then, somewhere, a failure had occurred. 
In the midst of World War II. he said that 
“Older men declare war. But it is youth 
who must fight and die. And it is youth who 
must inherit the tribulation, the sorrow 
and the triumphs that are the aftermaths 
of war.” 

The third quality of life which marked 
this man for greatness was his concept of 
volunteerism. From the early days of the 
Founding of the Republic, the idea of 
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volunteering encompassed that scope of ac- 
tivity beyond normal family life. It was the 
area in between what the family could do 
and what government was morally obligated 
to do. It is in this arena that Hoover, the 
man, fulfilled the promises and hopes of 
his forefathers. This concept reached frui- 
tion in him as he traveled the world and 
compared the United States to all the vari- 
ous forms of government that he found. 
While recognizing the legitimacy of govern- 
ment, he was reluctant, nevertheless, to 
endow it with powers which he felt could 
best be used by the people working together 
for a common good. Volunteering, to him, 
meant giving of one’s time, effort and even 
money. But, this was no sacrifice too great 
or too small to help pay for the benefits 
which he believed and had been bestowed 
upon him. 

Because he felt these qualities of life and 
lived by them throughout his life, Herbert 
Hoover will always occupy a special place 
in American history. And, it may be pro- 
phetic that the lessons he preached and 
practiced more than fifty years ago are be- 
ginning to bear fruit in later generations. 


HANDGUNS: PREFERRED INSTRU- 
MENTS OF CRIMINALS 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
sponsor in the Senate of the bill (S. 974) 
to curb the criminal use of handguns, I 
have long stressed that only criminals 
and assassins would be affected by this 
legislation—not law-abiding citizens or 
sportsmen—since handguns are clearly 
the weapons of choice among modern 
criminals. 

Small handguns, especially so-called 
Saturday night specials, have no ac- 
curate range beyond a few feet. They 
have no other purpose except to kill and 
maim human beings, and to aid and 
abet criminal violence across our land. 

This fact has been made graphically 
clear once again, in a series of provoca- 
tive and well-researched articles pre- 
pared by reporters of Cox News Service. 
Their recent series underscores the social 
and human costs of the escalating hand- 
gun violence in our country and what 
the proliferation of these deadly weap- 
ons means for our society. 

This series gives testimony to the ur- 
gency to limit the sale and distribution 
of handguns—which too easily fall into 
the hands of the criminals and psycho- 
paths in our country. 

Mr. President, I commend the re- 
porters of Cox News Service for their 
excellent reporting on handgun violence, 
and its principal cause—the cheap avail- 
ability of small handguns who benefit 
only those who have a criminal intent. 


I urge my colleagues to review their 
findings, and ask that several samples 
of their excellent series—which appeared 
in the Miami News—be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[From the Miami News, Sept. 7, 1981] 

SNUBBIES 
(By Joseph Albright) 

WAsHINGTON.—With their slender butts and 
cute little muzzles, they look like toys. One 
flick on the trigger and out barks one-third 
of an ounce of lead at 735 miles per hour, 
shaped to plow a mushroom cavity into some- 
one’s gut. 

They are the snub-nosed killers: a sub- 
species of feather-light, extra-short hand- 
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guns that are inaccurate beyond the range of 
a card table. 

As home-defense devices, they are less hu- 
mane than electric stun guns, less reliable 
than full-sized pistols, and probably less ef- 
fective than shotguns or German sheperds. 

Their advantage is that they leave no un- 
sightly bulges when they are concealed. Thus 
police detectives carry them in arm holsters. 
Store owners hide them in their belts. Moth- 
ers pack them in purses. 

As this series of articles will show, snub- 
nosed guns—both cheap and expensive, do- 
mestic and foreign made—also have proven 
to be the overwhelming weapon of choice 
among modern criminals. Indeed, evidence 
from Atlanta, Miami and 16 other cities 
indicates that 2 out of every 3 handguns used 
in murders, rapes, robberies and muggings 
were “snubbies”—handguns with barrels pro- 
truding no more than 3 inches beyond the 
cylinder. 

Short-barreled guns also run through the 
history of American assassinations and assas- 
sination attempts. A search of historical rec- 
ords showed that since 1835, 10 out of 15 as- 
sassins and would-be assassins have chosen 
extra-small pistols in their assaults on pres- 
idents and other political figures. 

The starting point for this series Is a reel 
of computer tape imprinted with detailed de- 
scriptions of 14,268 crime guns. The guns 
were seized by police and federal agents in 
street crimes in 18 metropolitan areas dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1979. The rec- 
ords were funneled into a Treasury Depart- 
ment computer when local police depart- 
ments called Washington to have the guns 
traced back to their manufacturer by con- 
tacting Treasury's Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms (ATF). 

Under the Freedom of Information Act, 
Cox Newspapers obtained a copy of the tape, 
after confidential information on the identi- 
ties on retail gun dealers and gun purchasers 
had been electronically blocked out. A team 
of reporters and researchers then sorted the 
traced guns by makers and models, with the 
aid of American Management Systems, a com- 
puter consulting firm in Rosslyn, Va. 

Once assembled, the 250,000 blips of infor- 
mation disclosed in unprecedented detall 
what kinds of handguns are instruments of 
crime, where they come from and how long 
they have been in circulation. 


To complete this intelligence report on the 
weaponry of American crime, reporters also 
examined 20,000 gun manufacturing and im- 
porting records and conducted 75 interviews 
with U.S. and foreign gun manufacturers, 
wholesalers, dealers, illegal gun smugglers, 
law enforcement authorities, legislators and 
pro- and anti-gun lobbyists. 

The study did not cover shotgun and rife 
crimes, since nearly all the trace requests 
involved handguns. In any event, national 
Justice Department crime surveys indicate 
that handguns account for more than three- 
fourths of all gun murders and assaults as 
well as more than 90 percent of all robberies 
in which a gun was used. 

In describing various handguns, these ar- 
ticles refer to both pistols and revolvers. A 
pistol is a handgun whose chamber is inte- 
gral with the barrel. A revolver is a hand- 
gun with a cylinder containing multiple 
chambers that can be discharged in succes- 
sion. 


The official records disclosed that: 


The country’s leading crime instrument 
was a short-barreled .22 cal. revolver as- 
sembled by the German-owned RG Indus- 
tries Inc. of Miami. The company assembles 
the guns out of sets of parts shipped from 
its German affiliate, Roehm GmbH. One out 
of every seven handguns seized by police 
in street crime cases was a Roehm-origin 
gun, one out of twelve was a Roehm .22-cal. 
model. RG Industries’ fastest seller, a 2-inch- 
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barrel .22 revolver called the RG 14, was the 
type of gun which the FBI said was fired by 
John H. Hinckley Jr., accused of attempting 
to assassinate President Reagan last March. 
The gun retails for $39.95. (The Roehm 
GmbH gun firm described in this story has 
no connection with a larger and better known 
German company, also called Roehm GmbH, 
which manufactures plastics and pharma- 
ceutical supplies.) 

Contrary to popular impression, most 
street guns are not cheap, low-caliber, for- 
eign-origin “Saturday Night Specials.” Of 
the 15 leading crime guns reviewed in the 
Cox Newspapers’ analysis only two—the 
Roehm .22 and the Tanfoglio .25 Titan—fit 
that exact description. Ten of the 15 lead- 
ing crime guns were made in America out 
of U.S. gun parts. Of the American-made 
guns, seven were made by Smith & Wesson, 
Colt and Charter Arms, all makers of high- 
quality, relatively expensive guns. Seven of 
the 15 crime guns retailed for less than $100. 
The eight others range from $117 to $330 
Ten of the 15 had bullet size of .38 or .357 
caliber, the rest were smaller. 

The second-ranking crime instrument was 
the snubnosed American-made Smtith & 
Wesson .38-cal. Chiefs Special. As the coun- 
try’s leading handgun manufacturer, Smith 
& Wesson advertises the Chiefs Special as a 
police "back-up" weapon. It also sells the 
gun to civilians through sporting goods 
dealers. In 1979, 1 out of 5 crime guns re- 
covered by police was some kind of a Smith 
& Wesson. One of 17 was a Smith & Wesson 
Chiefs Special or one of its virtually identi- 
cal variants. The Chiefs Special, which is 
less than half the weight of the traditional 
Colt six-shooter, sells for $170 to $240. 

Both the RG industries .22 and the Smith 
& Wesson Chiefs Special are examples of 
snub-nosed guns that are statistically more 
prone to crime than average handguns. 
About 4 percent of the handguns in cir- 
culation are Roehm-origin .22s, but they rep- 
resented 7.9 percent of the handguns traced 
by police at crime scenes. Similarly, Smith 
& Wesson Chiefs Specials make up no more 
than 3 percent of the stockpile of hand- 
guns in the United States. But Chiefs Spe- 
clals were traced in 5.9 percent of the 14,268 
handgun-related crimes. 

One of 20 crime guns is a palm-sized .25- 
cal. automatic pistol—the Titan—selling for 
less than $75. The leading source is a pair 
of factories in Brescia, Ttaly, owned by 
Giuseppe Tanfoglio and his four children. 
Pistol parts from those factories are as- 
sembled into guns by two Miam! assembly 
plants, Firearms Import & Export Corp. and 
Excam Inc, Virtually identical .25 palm pis- 
tols also are made by half a dozen American 
companies, including Raven Arms of Indus- 
try, Calif., Bauer Firearms of Fraser, Mich., 
and Sterling Arms of Lockport, N.Y. 

Guns manufactured by Sturm, Ruger & 
Co., & firm that specializes in long-barreled 
target and hunting pistols, are much less 
prone to become involved in crimes than 
average handguns. In 1979, the company sold 
16 percent of all handguns throughout the 
United States—roughly the same market 
share it has held for two decades. Yet only 
3 percent of the handguns recovered at crime 
scenes in 1979 were Rugers. Company presi- 
dent William Ruger said his concern “does 
not make small pocket roscoes (slang for 
pistol).” Asked why, he said: “Partly it was 
that I thought they were controversial and 
partly because I saw no sporting purpose in 
them.” 


Recently purchased guns are more likely 
to be used as crime instruments than older 
guns. An ATF tabulation shows 18 percent 
of the crime guns traced in 1979 were a year 
old or less. The next largest category was 
2-year-old guns, representing 10 percent of 
the crime guns. After that, the percentages 
trailed off year by year—6 percent of the 
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crime guns were 8 years old, 4 percent 9 
years old. It was almost as if guns had a kind 
of radioactive half-life as crime weapons. 
In another indication of the crime-prone 
tendency of smaller handguns, the main 
Smith & Wesson wholesaler in Miami, Sidney 
G. Davies, estimated that only about 1 or 2 
percent of the Smith & Wessons he distri- 
butes are snub-nosed models called the 
Chiefs Special, the Chiefs Special Airweight 
and the Bodyguard. Yet statistics show that 
24 percent of the 157 Smith & Wessons re- 
covered in Miami murders, robberies and 
assaults were these light-framed ‘‘snubbies.” 


THE VICTIMS 


The attempted assassination of Ronald 
Reagan will be recorded in history, but not 
so the names of Brett Rushing, Sondra 
Spearman, L. S. Spencer and Fenwick Lang- 
lanais. All four were killed within a 57-day 
period surrounding the Reagan shooting, 
each a victim of the same type of handgun 
allegedly aimed at the president—a Roehm 
RG 14. 

Rushing, 34, died on March 28, 1981, after 
being shot in his Memphis, Tenn., home. His 
wife was critically wounded, Police held 
Rushing’s cousin, Mark Franklin Farrow, 27, 
in the prison ward at City of Memphis 
hospital. 

A witness said during dinner, Rushing 
asked Farrow to pass the biscuits, and Far- 
row threw a biscuit at Rushing exclaiming, 
“I'm tired of you making derogatory remarks 
about me.” 

A short time later, Rushing was dead, 
killed by a single shot to the right side. 

Ms. Spearman, 28, of Tampa also died on 
March 28. She was shot in the face with an 
RG 14 during an argument with a neighbor. 
Police arrested the neighbor, Paulette Parks, 
31, and charged her with first-degree murder. 


Spencer, 41, of Austin, Tex., was shot to 
death May 10 by his commonlaw wife who 
apparently mistook him for a burglar. 
Spencer was trying to open the door of the 
house when he was killed. Police said Maud 
Nicely yelled, but when Spencer did not re- 
spond, she fired a Roehm RG 14 through the 
door. The bullet struck Spencer in the chest. 


Langlanais, 67, of Port Arthur, Tex., died 
on May 24 when he was struck in the chest 
by one of three shots fired from a Roehm 
RG 14. Police said the shooting occurred 
during a domestic quarrel at his home. 


THE HISTORY 


Small, easily concealable handguns have 
been an American institution for a century. 
Over the years they have been called “last 
chance guns,” “suicide specials,” “Lilliput 
pistols,” “belly guns,” “ghetto guns” and 
“the ace in the hole.” 

Only since the mid-1950's have they been 
called “Saturday Night Specials,” a name 
said to have been coined by Detroit police to 
describe the weekend traffic in cheap guns 
from Ohio. 


The first snubbie was the single-shot per- 
cussion pistol, the Philadelphia Derringer, 
introduced in the 1820s by Henry Deringer. 


Donald Webster, the leading historian of 
the cheap small gun, writes: “From the early 
1870s until about World War I, Suicide Spe- 
cialis were supplied to the public by every 
means possible. They were given away for 
cigar and later cigarette prizes; offered as 
presents to small boys as soap salesmen door 
to door.” 


Colt and Smith & Wesson held the initial 
U.S. patents on pocket-repeating pistols. 
When the patents ran out following the Civil 
War, dozens of companies sprouted up in the 
Connecticut Valley and elsewhere to turn 
out cheap copies. Of the companies that 
made the “Suicide Specials,” the only two 
still in business are Harrington & Richard- 
son of Gardner, Mass., and Iver Johnson 
Arms of Middlesex, N.J. 
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An 1887 Sears, Roebuck and Co, catalog 
listed a mail-order revolver called the “Blue 
Jacket Number 1." The price was 60 cents. 

The first American snub-nosed model to 
achieve wide popularity was the 1895 Colt 
“New Pocket Revolver.” Colt proclaimed in 
an 1895 newspaper ad: ‘Always ready! Per- 
fect Safety! Absolute Accuracy!” 

Both World War I and World War II 
brought flows of imported weapons, some of 
final quality and others aptly called “Junk- 
ers.” The flow of cheap imports grew to a 
torrent during the American civil rights 
rioting of the mid-1960s, a decade during 
which U.S. per capita handgun ownership 
jumped by 50 percent. A 1968 federal gun 
control law shut off imports of small pistols 
but left open a loophole for the importation 
of sets of pistol components. 

Recent ATF studies show there are now 
about 54 million pistols and revolvers in the 
United States. In 1955, there were only 16 
million, the bureau estimates. 

There is no telling exactly how many of 
these are short-barreled snubbies. Ruger, 
who heads the second-largest U.S. handgun 
manufacturing company, estimated that 
“perhaps one-third” of 2.1 million handguns 
sold last year had barrels 3 inches or shorter. 
James Oberg, president of Smith & Wesson, 
said that Ruger’s estimate “could be about 
right.” 

Handguns of all sizes were the instruments 
of 10,000 murders and another 550,000 crimes 
of violence, according to 1977 estimates based 
on & crime victimization study by the U.S. 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

This means that in a given year, 1 out of 
every 100 handguns in the nation’s private 
handgun stockpile was involved in a crime. 

In a recent article for the Ford Founda- 
tion, Philip Cook, a professor at Duke Uni- 
versity, wrote: “If current rates of handgun 
violence persist, the approximately 2 million 
new handguns sold this year will eventually 
be involved in almost 600,000 acts of violent 
crime.” 


Even so, there has never been any rock- 
solid proof that the increase in the national 
handgun population has contributed to the 
increase in violent crimes over the last 25 
years. 


The closest the government has come to an 
official pronouncement on the question came 
in 1979 when a U.S, Surgeon General's report 
said: 

“Many factors undoubtedly are involved in 
our high homicide rate. Economic depriva- 
tion, family breakup, the glamorizing of vio- 
lence in the media, and the availability of 
handguns are all important .. . Easy access 
to firearms appears to be one factor with a 
striking relationship to murder. From 1960 
to 1974, handgun sales quadrupled . . . Dur- 
ing that same period, the homicide rate in- 
creased from 4.7 per 100,000 to 10.2 for the 
overall population—and from 6.9 to 14.2 for 
young people aged 15 to 24.” 


GROWTH OF HANDGUNS 


Handgun 
circulation 
(millions) 
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Source: Handgun estimates from U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms. The figures include weapons used by 
the 700,000 Federal, State, and local law enforcement officers. 
The estimates do not reflect any estimates of foreign weapons 
illegally imported into the United States or U.S. weapons 
exported, either legally or otherwise. Population estimates 
from U.S. Census Bureau. 
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[From the Miami News, Sept. 7, 1981] 


ASSASSINS HavE ALWAYS FAVORED SMALL, 
Snus-Nosep GUNS 
(By Joseph Albright) 

WASHINGTON.—Down through American 
history, the weapons used by 10 of 15 assas- 
sins and would be assassins of political fig- 
ures have been among the most readily con- 
cealable variety of pistols then available. 

Here, compiled from records at a half- 
dozen archives, are the 10 instances when 
small pistols were used: 

President Andrew Jackson was in the 
rotunda of the U.S. Capitol when an assaill- 
ant, Richard Lawrence, fired two shots and 
missed on Jan. 30, 1835. Lawrence fired two 
pocket-sized percussion pistols, which he 
withdrew from his inside coat pocket. 

President Abraham Lincoln was murdered 
in Ford's Theater in Washington on April 14, 
1865. The assailant, John Wilkes Booth, fired 
a .44-cal. cap-and-ball Derringer measuring 
5%6 Inches long. 

President William McKinley was assas- 
sinated on Sept. 6, 1901, as he was about to 
shake hands with Leon Czologosz in Buffalo, 
N.Y. Czologosz shot him with a short-bar- 
reled .32-cal. Iver Johnson revolver. 

President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt es- 
caped assassination on Feb. 15, 1933, while 
riding in an open car in Miami. The assail- 
ant, Giuseppe Zangara, fired a .32-cal. revol- 
ver. The gun, made by the U.S. Revolver Co. 
had a 65-inch barrel. 

Sen. Huey Long (D-La.) was assassinated 
in the rotunda of the Louisiana State Capitol 
on Sept. 8, 1935. The murderer, Carl Austin 
Weiss, used a small .32-cal. Browning auto- 
matic pistol. 

Sen. Robert F. Kennedy was fatally wound- 
ed in a Los Angeles hotel on June 5, 1968, the 
night of the 1968 California primary. Sirhan 
Sirhan, the assailant, fired a snub-nosed. 22- 
cal. Iver Johnson revolver with a 2.5-inch 
barrel. 

Gov. George Wallace of Alabama was 
wounded while campaigning at a Laurel, Md., 
shopping center on May 15, 1972. His attack- 
er, Aurther Brener, fired a snub-nosed Char- 
ter Arms .38-cal. Undercover revolver with 
a 2-inch barrel. 

President Gerald Ford escaped injury on 
Sept. 22, 1975, when Sara Jane Moore fired 
a shot as Ford was leaving a San Francisco 
hotel. Her gun was a .32-cal, Smith & Wesson 
Chiefs Special with a 2-inch barrel. 

San Francisco Mayor George Moscone was 
murdered in his office on Noy. 27, 1978. The 
assailant, former city supervisor Dan White, 
fired a .32-cal. Smith & Wesson Chiefs Special 
with a 2-Inch barrel. 

President Ronald Reagan survived an at- 
tempted assassin's bullet outside a Washing- 
ton hotel on March 30, 1981. The gun the FBI 
said was taken from the accused attacker, 
John W. Hinckley, Jr., was a .22-cal. RG 14 
revolver with a 2-inch barrel assembled from 
German-made parts by the Miami-based RG 
Industries Inc. 

Following are five other cases involving 
other types of assassination weapons: 

President James Garfield was shot in the 
back at a train station in Washington on 
July 2, 1881, and died the following Septem- 
ber. The assassin, Charles J. Guiteau, fired a 
.44-cal. British Bulldog, a heavy-framed 
revolver of unknown barrel length. 


Former President Theodore Roosevelt was 
shot and seriously wounded while campaign- 
ing for the presidency in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 14, 1912. The assailant, John Schrank, 
fired a heavy-framed .38-cal. Colt revolver 
that was built on a .44-cal. frame. The barrel 
length is unknown and the gun has been 
lost. 


President Harry Truman escaped death on 
Nov. 1, 1950, when two Puerto Rican nation- 
alists Griselio Torresola and Oscar Collazo, 
shot their way into the Blair House in Wash- 
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ington, where Truman was living while the 
White House was being renovated. The guns 
taken from the attackers were a German 
Luger pistol and a Walter P-38 pistol, both 
full-sized handguns. 

President John F., Kennedy was assassi- 
nated while riding in a motorcade in Dallas 
on Nov. 22, 1963. The attacker, Lee Harvey 
Oswald, fired a mail-order Mannlicher-Car- 
cano rife from the window of the Texas 
School Book Depository, 

President Gerald Ford escaped assassina- 
tion on Sept. 5, 1975, In Sacramento when 
Lynette (Squeaky) Fromme aimed a pistol 
at him as Ford reached out to shake her 
hand. The gun was a full-sized Colt 1911 
Army model .45-cal. automatic pistol, which 
she had secreted under her fiowing dress. 


[From the Miami News, Sept. 7, 1961] 


THE ROEHM CONNECTION—W. GERMAN GUN 
PLANT CONCERNED ITs WEAPON CREATING A 
Bap IMAGE 

(By Henry Eason) 

SONTHEIM, West GeRMANY.—On the out- 
skirts of a Swabian village that rises in 
medieval quaintness from a sea of swaying 
wheat and hops, machines roar in a factory 
that made the parts of the gun which the 
FBi says was used to shoot President 
Reagan. 

At lunchtime, a siren blares with a sound 
like a World War II air raid warning. Work- 
ers leave tidy, squat, modern buildings, pass 
under the “Roehm” sign above the plant 
gate and picnic on the grassy bank of a 
stream just beyond the employees’ parking 
lot. 

The setting is far removed from the street 
violence in America, where the products of 
the workers’ labor are referred to by police 
authorities as Saturday Night Specials. 

Roehm. 

It is a name which, to German customers, 
means quality drill chucks and other ma- 
chine tools. Tool and machine-making fac- 
tories which branch off from the Sontheim- 
based Roehm GmbH company are in West 
Germany, France, Italy, Brazil, Denmark and 
Great Britain. Roehm is a major interna- 
tional competitor in the machine tool field, 
with sizable sales to American industry. 
(The company described in this story has 
no connection with another German com- 
pany, also called Roehm GmbH, which 
manufactures plastics and pharmaceutical 
supplies.) 

Roehm also stands for target pistols and 
blank pistols throughout Europe and in 
other countries, where handgun control laws 
strictly regulate concealable pistols and re- 
volvers that use live ammunition. 

It is in America that Roehm’s cheap .22- 
cal. revolvers and other live-ammunition 
handguns attained notoriety long before 
John Hinckley Jr. was indicted on charges 
of firing one into the president of the United 
States. 

In 1979, Roehm-made .22-cal. revolvers 
were the instruments In 1 of every 12 street 
crimes in which police found a handgun, 
a computer study by Cox Newspapers of 
handgun crimes in Atlanta, Miami and 16 
other cities showed. No other manufacturer's 
gun was so frequently found at crime scenes. 

As a result of worldwide publicity on its 
gun because of the assassination attempt on 
President Reagan, the Roehm family says it 
has decided to scale down production and 
sales of its least expensive guns. 


Guenther Roehm, a principal officer and 
stockholder in Roehm GmbH and a part- 
owner of RG Industries Inc. of Miami, which 
assembles the cheap handguns, said that 
continuing to make revolvers such as the 
RG 14 “is not good for us." 

In the first interview granted by any of- 
ficial of the company in more than a decade, 
Roehm said he is concerned about what he 
called “an image problem’—one that might 
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give Roehm GmbH a bad name with its 
machine tool clients and with customers in- 
terested in the more expensive handguns that 
Roehm also sells. 

Roehm is a tall, patrician figure who, at 
56, has the polished manners of a European 
diplomat. He speaks English accurately, but 
haltingly, and was interviewed with the aid 
of his export manager, Karl Mack. 

He is descended from generations of in- 
dustrialists in Zella Mehlis Suhl, in what is 
now East Germany. After World War II, he 
recalled, the Roehm family’s factories were 
in ruins. 

The “Americans picked us up because they 
were not interested to have good companies 
with high level of production in the East 
Zone (under Soviet control). So they say take 
your technical people along with you... So 
we came to a camp in Heidenhein (near 
Sontheim), and the Americans gave us food 
. .. So we looked around and... we found 
a small room and we started making our 
tools again.” 

The old customers soon returned to Roehm 
joined by new customers. Some Americans 
came in the 1950s and interested the Roehms 
in manufacturing inexpensive handguns for 
the market in the United States. It was a 
good market. 

Then, as Roehm explained, when the gun 
control movement gained strength in the 
United States and cheap exports were banned 
in 1968, the Roehms became involved in pro- 
ducing some handgun parts in Sontheim 
which were added to other parts in Florida to 
make complete handguns that could be sold 
legally in America. 

“So what you want to know,” Roehm said, 
anticipating the question, “Is do we go into 
this cheap business or do we intend to go 
the other way? 

“We want to go in the other way. I have 
been (to Florida) four weeks ago and I ex- 
plained to my people there, I want to make 
better guns, guns I can sell in five, six, eight 
years in the same way, good guns. We change 
the finish. We made more precision in the 
parts and so on. Sometimes the Americans 
want to go in another way (to reduce cheap 
handguns). 

Roehm would not say directly how he felt 
about one of the guns made by Roehm and 
RG allegedly being used to shoot President 
Reagan, but export manager Mack responded. 

“Yes, we heard about it. Sorry for 1t," Mack 
sald. 

He elaborated, “This man could have at- 
tacked the president with a bomb or a knife 
or anything .. . Somebody can make crimes 
with anything. Of course, it’s easler to use a 
gun for crime.” 

Mack said he assumes that “most of the 
guns we make are just used for protection.” 
but added, “It can be that also some guns 
are also used for crime.” 


[From the Miami News, Sept. 7, 1981] 
Gun FMs COMPETE IN AN ARMS RACE 
(By Joseph Albright) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Few outside the gun 
business have heard about the arms race be- 
tween the Chiefs Special, a palm-sized 38 
revolver made by the long-established Smith 
& Wesson Co., and a look-alike weapon called 
the Undercover, made by the up-and-coming 
Charter Arms Corp. 

Yet the collateral damage includes: 

Alabama Gov. George Wallace, shot and 
paralyzed with an Undercover in 1972. 

President Gerald Ford, nearly assassinated 
by & Chiefs Special in 1975. (Sara Jane Moore 
pulled the trigger but missed.) 

San Francisco Mayor George Moscone, 
murdered with a Chiefs Special in 1978. 

Ex-Beatle John Lennon, shot and killed 
with an Undercover in 1980. 

Washington cardiologist Dr. Michel Halber- 
stam, murdered with a Chiefs Svecial in 1980. 

Some Chiefs Specials and Undercovers were 
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originally sold to civilians in gun shops with 
no more paperwork than with any other 
handgun. 

But most, say the presidents of both com- 
panies, were sold either to police departments 
for detectives, or to individual uniformed 
officers who wanted the tiny, hard-hitting 
guns as “backups” for their service revolvers. 

As it turned out, the qualities that ap- 
pealed to law-biders have also turned the 
Chiefs Special and the Undercover into a 
Cadillac category, coveted by discriminating 
thugs who would prefer not to use poorly 
made, small-caliber “Saturday night 
specials.” 

In 1979, 5.9 per cent of all handguns re- 
covered in violent crimes in Miami and 17 
other cities were Smith & Wesson Chiefs 
Specials, according to a computer analysis of 
federal gun-tracing records by Cox News- 
papers. Carrying the numbers one step fur- 
ther, there is reason to believe the Chiefs 
Special in civilian hands is about three times 
as likely to be used in a crime as a typical 
handgun. 

Here is the chain of statistical evidence 
suggesting that the Chiefs Special has a 
higher-than-normal crime rate: 

When you add up the serial numbers that 
the company has assigned to light-frame 
guns—nearly all of which have been Chiefs 
Specials—the total is roughly 1.5 million 
since 1950. No more than one-third of those 
are still In police hands. Divide the remain- 
ing two-thirds (one million) in civilian 
hands by the total United States stockpile of 
about 50 million civilian-owned handguns. 
Result: only about 2 per cent of all civilian- 
owned handguns are Chiefs Specials, but they 
are 5.9 per cent of all the handguns involved 
in violent crimes. 

Further calculations show that the Charter 
Arms Undercover is also about three times 
as likely to be used in a crime as a tynical 
handgun. There are about 600,000 Under- 
covers in circulation. One-third of these are 
in police hands; the remaining 400,000 are in 
civilian hands, They make up 0.8 per cent 
of the civilian handgun stockpile, yet 2.7 
per cent of all the handguns recovered in 
violent crimes were Undercovers. 

Smith & Wesson president James L. Oberg 
was asked why the company sells small 
handguns, in light of studies by the federal 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
showing the prevalence of short-barreled 
guns as crime instruments. 

Oberg replied: “I sell the guns that the 
market is demanding. We don’t have any 
category for people who are going to keep a 
weapon in their drawer, but we know they 
do.” 

Some of his friends have told him they are 
reluctant to keep full-sized handguns in 
their homes, Oberg explained. 

When asked how Smith & Wesson deter- 
mines its “product mix” of standard and 
short-barreled handguns, Obert said: “I 
would have to say that we are focusing on 
dollars more than anything else. Most of our 
motivation of what we do here is to supply 
dollars to our stockholders. For us, a great 
deal of the motivation is to run a profitable 
company.” 

After the interview, Oberg mailed a revised 
version of that statement: “Our purpose is 
to satisfy the needs of our customers with 
products which emphasize quality, safety 
and service. Our mix also has to consider 
producing an adequate return for our share- 
holders.” 

Guenter W. Bachmann, a Smith & Wesson 
vice president, said the company has no way 
of knowing whether small handguns such 
as its Chiefs Special are more likely to be 
used in crimes than larger handguns. 

“Let's face it, they are all concealable,” he 
said. 

At the Charter Arms plant in Stratford, 
Conn., company president David Ecker said 
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he feels “pretty sick” whenever he hears that 
a Charter Arms Undercover has been found 
at a crime scene. 

“I know I felt a great sigh of relief on 
hearing that our product wasn't used (in 
the attempted assassination of President 
Reagan),” sald Ecker. “I do not like to see 
any of our products used in that way.” 

One of the roots of the rivalry over the 
high-class, short-barreled gun market was a 
decision by New York City police in the late 
1940s to arm women officers with an experi- 
mental light-framed revolver. 

Since then, the rivalry has been fed by 
two unrelated factors. One was that the basic 
patents for small handguns expired in the 
19th century, leaving a small arms manu- 
facturer virtually no protection against 
plagiarism in gun designs. The other was the 
rioting that spread from Watts to Harlem to 
Detroit in the mid-1960s, generating a huge 
market for “self-defense” handguns. 

In January 1949, a story in the Springfield, 
Mass., Union recorded a decision by Smith & 
Wesson, the city’s second-largest employer, 
to begin production of a new so-called 
light-frame revolver” for policewomen in 
New York. 

“The New York police girls carry these 
guns in shoulder holsters which outwardly 
appear to be shoulder bags,” the newspaper 
reported. “The light-frame weapon is widely 
popular among sporting clubs and shooting 
ranges.” 

The new version weighed only 19 ounces. 
Its butt was as skinny as an umbrella handle. 
The cylinder was drilled for only five .38 
cartridges since it wasn’t big enough around 
for six holes. With its 2-inch barrel, the gun 
was only 6.5 inches long. It fired with a kick 
that left the wrist tingling. 

The Colt Firearms Division had been sell- 
ing policemen a similar-looking, slightly 
heavier .38 snub-nosed revolver called the 
Detective Special since 1927. For the civilian 
sector, Colt sold limited numbers of a com- 
parable snub-nosed gun it called the Bankers 
Special. 

And Smith & Wesson was already market- 
ing & rival called the Terrier. A 1952 com- 
pany catalog said, “This little gun is to be 
found in a great many homes where it rep- 
resents a unit of protection for the citizen 
and his family.” It looked like the gun de- 
veloped for the New York policewomen, but 
it wasn’t as sturdy. 

The Smith & Wesson sales force broadened 
the horizons of the policewomen’s revolver 
by introducing it at a 1950 conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
in Colorado Springs. As part of the promo- 
tion, police delegates were asked to vote on & 
name for the gun. 

“When the votes were counted, the most 
commonly suggested and appropriate name 
was the .38 Chiefs Special,” Smith & Wesson 
historian Roy Jinks has written. “The name 
was officially adopted.” 

The 1952 Smith & Wesson catalog brimmed 
with enthusiasm: 

The Chiefs Special was a small sideline 
for Smith & Wesson, the nation’s leading 
pistol manufacturer. Little effort was made 
to push snub-nosed gun sales to civilians. At 
the same time, Colt was content to sell its 
Detective Special largely to policemen. 


There was an unfulfilled demand, by 1963 
Douglas McClennahan realized it. McClenna- 
han, a young draftsman who had worked at 
Colt Industries and three other Connecticut 
gun factories, set out to design a competing 
snub-nosed gun. In late 1964 he displayed 
his first prototype to a few gun columnists 
at a National Rifle Association convention in 
Los Angeles. 

It was to become the basis of Charter Arms, 
a new company 75 miles down the Connecti- 
cut River valley from Smith & Wesson. Ini- 
tially, its only product was a snub-nosed .38 
revolver weighing three ounces less than the 
Chiefs Special. At $55, it was $17 cheaper 
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than any snub-nosed gun in the Smith & 
Wesson arsenal. 

In a press release to gun writers, Charter 
Arms explained that the purpose of the 
“Undercover” was to satisfy a need on the 

of “all law enforcement officers and 
homeowners.” 

“The new (Undercover) was well received,” 
a writer for Guns & Ammo magazine re- 
called later. “Even fussy handgunners were 
soon admiring and buying the all-steel 


compact. 

Charter Arms picked a fortuitous time to 
enter into the gun market. As Ecker, the 
company president, recalled: “You had a 
terrific civil rights problem, with riots all 
across the country. There was a terrific boom 
in firearms sales. So any firearm that was 
being manufactured or imported was being 
sold.” 

William B. Gunn, then Smith & Wesson's 
president, decided he could not ignore the 
new Undercover. 

A clipping from Gunsport Magazine, found 
in the military history collection of the 
Smithsonian Institution, described how the 
country’s No. 1 handgun manufacturer 
reacted: 

“Back at the Springfield ranch, the S & W 
ramrods took a dim view of the business 
they were losing and decided to sew up the 
commercial market again by hustling 
through another production run of 18,000 
new Chiefs Specials. Another source said it 
was three runs of 12,000 each... .” 

The Gunsport writer, Jan Stevenson, 
quoted a Smith & Wesson official as saying: 
“Tt's true, we are making Chiefs Specials 
again, and we're putting them on the mar- 
ket as fast as we can.” 

Today, Smith & Wesson declines to give 
out production figures for its snub-nosed 
guns. But from a look at the pattern of 
serial numbers assigned to Smith & Wesson 
Mght-frame guns, it is obvious thet the com- 
pany boosted its production of Chiefs Spe- 
cials in the years after the Undercover came 
to market. 

A chart of serial numbers published in 
Jinks’ “History of Smith & Wesson” a glossy 
volume for gun fanciers, indicates that the 
factory assigned an average of 39,000 serial 
numbers a year to light-frame revolvers, 
principally the Chiefs Special, in the 1960s 
and 1960s. 

In a 12-month period ending in 1970, 
the company used 100,000 light-frame serial 
numbers. After that, light-frame serial num- 
bers were assigned at the rate of at least 
75,000 @ year. 

Another escalation in the snub-nosed arms 
race occurred in March 1968 when Smith & 
Wesson introduced an even more awesome 
weapon: the world’s smallest .357 magnum 
revolver. 

Smith & Wesson had been selling heavy, 
long-barreled .357 magnums since 1935, 
when it managed the publicity coup of pre- 
senting the first model to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. A newspaper clipping of the 
time proclaimed that film stars Gary Cooper, 
Clark Gable and Franchot Tone were also 
among the owners of “the Big Bertha of the 
handgun field.” 

A 357 magnum cartridge is one-eighth 
inch longer than a standard .38 special bullet, 
although they are virtually the same 
diameter. 

The magnum contains enough extra gun~ 
powder to exert 40,000 foot-pounds of pres- 
sure on the bullet, instead of 17,000 foot- 
pounds for a normal policeman’s bullet. 
That means a .357 magnum can blast through 
& wall and still kill someone. 

Smith & Wesson began efforts to shrink 
the frame of .357 magnum guns in 1954, at 
the suggestion of Bill Jordan, then a marks- 
man with the U.S. Border Patrol. 

“Until this date . ... no company had 
ever attempted to perfect a small frame for 
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this cartridge," wrote company historian 
Jinks. 

The result was the Smith & Wesson Com- 
bat Magnum, a medium-framed revolver 
with a standard 4-inch barrel. Jordan, ap- 
pearing on the 1955 television show “You 
Asked For It,” held up the gun and called 
it “the answer to a peace officer’s dream.” 

After what Jinks has described as “con- 
siderable encouragement from plainclothes 
law enforcement personnel,” the company 
designed an even smaller .357 magnum dur- 
ing the 1960s. When it was offered to the 
public in the 1968 catalog, this 3l-ounce 
miniature cannon was fitted with a 2.5-inch 
barrel, a rounded butt for easy concealment, 
and quick-draw sights. 

Back at Charter Arms, McClennahan and 
Ecker devised what amounted to a counter- 
escalation—the Charter Arms .44 Special 
Bulldog. It was 11 ounces lighter than the 
miniature Smith & Wesson Combat Mag- 
num, although the dimensions were about 
the same. It fired a bigger bullet, but one 
not fast enough to be classified as a mag- 
num. 

In a glowing review for the magazine Guns 
& Ammo, pistol connoisseur Clair Rees said 
the Charter Arms Bulldog .44 “threw 60 per 
cent more lead” than ordinary .38 caliber 
handguns. 

‘The new gun," Rees wrote, “appealed in- 
stantly to many pistoleers who had a need 
for a relatively small, easily concealed re- 
volver but who lacked faith in the per- 
formance of .38 special loads for serious 
social use.” 

A Cox Newspapers computer analysis of 
gun records found that only about 0.2 per 
cent of guns recovered in 1979 street crimes 
were Charter Arms Bulldogs—and only 0.8 
per cent were S & W Combat Magnums. 

One who will be remembered for his “‘seri- 
ous social use” of a Charter Arms Bulldog is 
David Berkowitz, now serving a 315-year sen- 
tence as New York's “Son of Sam” killer. 


[From the Miami News, Sept. 7, 1981] 


POWERFUL Gun Lossy ROLLS Over 
OPPOSITION 


(By Cheryl Arvidson) 


WASHINGTON.—It comes as no surprise to 
find the gun lobby loudly opposing proposals 
that would impose restrictions on shotguns 
and rifles, require registration or confisca- 
tion of firearms or limit availability of the 
quality handgun. 

But the 2-million-member National Rifle 
Association also is on the front line defend- 
ing the inaccurate, often poorly made small 
handgun—a stand seemingly inconsistent 
with its 110-year history of promoting fire- 
arms safety, marksmanship and hunting. 
This strident opposition to handgun control 
has effectively eliminated any chance for 
national legislation to restrict small hand- 
guns this year, next year and probably for 
years to come. 

The National Rifle Association, with a $30 
million-plus annual budget, is the richest 
and most influential pro-gun organization 
in the country, and it is also the most mod- 
erate of the three groups that constitute the 
gun lobby. Headquartered in Washington, 
the association has a separate lobbying 
branch, the Institute for Legislative Action, 
which spends $4 million each year to stop 
any attempt at gun control, no matter how 
modest. 

Operating out of its own office building 
complete with gun museum and target range, 
the association successfully manipulates the 
scenario that plays out year after year: gun 
control bills are introduced and left to die in 
subcommittees without any serious consid- 
eration because they just can't be passed in 
the House or Senate. 

“I don't think I've got a snowball’s chance 
in hell to pass it. Congress is Just too con- 
servative,” said Rep. Marty Russo, D-Ill., 
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about a bill he’s been introducing since 1976 
to prohibit the sale and manufacture of 
small handguns, cheap or expensive, by set- 
ting length restrictions on pistols and re- 
volvers. : 

“If the president getting shot and the 
pope getting shot doesn’t rattle these guys, 
nothing will.” 

The association defends the snub-nosed 
handgun as part of its overall goal of preserv- 
ing the right of citizens to keep and bear 
arms. With its claims that firearms owner- 
ship is a fundamental constitutional right 
under the Second Amendment, the associa- 
tion sees no middle ground. 

“I think that there is room for compro- 
mise,” Neal Knox, executive director of the 
association's Institute for Legislative Action, 
Says with a smile. “There are a lot of gun 
laws on the books I'd like to get rid of. I’m 
willing to compromise away some of those.” 

In fact, the association's top priority is 
passage of a bill that would weaken or elim- 
inate many of the federal gun statutes now 
on the books. The McClure-Volkmer bill, 
named after its sponsors Rep. Harold Volk- 
mer, D-Mo., and Sen. James McClure, 
D-Idaho, is being promoted by the associa- 
tion as getting government off the backs of 
law-abiding American gun owners and gun 
dealers. Even though certain provisions con- 
cern federal lawmen, the bill has a good 
chance of passing. 

“The handgun is a symbol," explains Rep. 
John Ashbrook, R-Ohio, one of two congress- 
men on the association’s board of directors. 
“It's a firearm. It would be the same thing if 
it were a rifle. The motives, intentions and 
past records of those who want to take away 
the handgun are not trusted by those who 
own the handguns.” 

The association is opposed to closing a 
loophole in the 1968 Gun Control Act that, 
while banning imported handguns, allows 
foreign parts for “Saturday night specials” 
to be tmported and put onto American- 
made frames. It is equally opposed to more 
drastic legislation—offered by Rep. Peter Ro- 
dino, D-N.J., and Sen. Edward Kennedy, 
D-Mass.—that would ban “Saturday night 
specials” and require a waiting period and 
police check before any handgun purchase. 

As a result, critics claim, the gun lobby 
has so muddied the water that a rational 
policy cannot be debated, let alone adopted, 
at a national level. 

“The NRA, unlike any other group in the 
country, has just made mincemeat of the 
legislative process,” said Sanford Horwitt, a 
consultant to the National Coalition to Ban 
Handguns. 

“You can’t get any kind of reasonable 
public policy on anything having to do with 
handguns, which ts clearly a problem in 
this country, because this group refuses to 
deal with anything that begins to approach 
a reasonable public policy,” Horwitt con- 
tinued. “Because they have taken this ex- 
tremist position on handguns, it has ended 
all discussions of it in the legislative arena. 
It’s more than being single-minded. It’s 
almost no-minded.” 

With federal channels closed, gun control 
advocates are coming to believe that local 
actions—such as a tough anti-gun ordinance 
recently passed by Morton Grove, Ill—may 
offer their best hope of restricting deadly 
handguns. 

Although the Federal Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms has found that most 
guns used in violent crime had barrel 
lengths of 3 inches or less, the association 
sees no link between small guns and crime. 

“They're trying to blame the gun for the 
crime, and they're trying to prohibit all 
guns,” said Knox. “There is no evidence 
whatsoever that the population of guns, 
small or large, has any effect on crime.” 

Russo, a former state attorney for Cook 
County, Ill., doubts handgun control meas- 
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ures would stop the hardened criminal, but 
he is convinced that getting rid of small 
handguns would stop “the heat-of-passion- 
type situation, the argument, the sponta- 
neous situation.” 

“There is no other reason why a small, 
concealable handgun is made in society ex- 
cept to shoot someone,” says Russo. “The 
reason it is made small is so no one knows 
you've got it on you. With my bill, anyone 
could buy a gun and keep one at home, it 
would just be a larger size. It would make 
your pocket sag a little bit, 1t would stick 
out of your trousers. Somebody would see 
it.” 

“I've shot bears with handguns with a 3- 
inch barrel,” said Rep. John Dingell, D- 
Mich., when asked why the association de- 
fends the small handgun. He is the other 
member of Congress on the board of direc- 
tors of the association. “When I hunt elk, I 
carry a small .22 automatic to shoot grouse 
for the pot or finish off elk.” 

“T'd like to sell tickets to the confronta- 
tion, and I'd also like to bet on the bear,” 
answered Horwitt. “The fact is no one goes 
around shooting bears with a 3- or 4-inch 
handgun. It just isn’t done. If we're down to 
that as to why someone refuses to support 
a ban on handguns, we're down to some 
pretty flaky people.” 

Knox, asked about the “redeeming social 
value” of a small handgun, cites his wife's 
Smith & Wesson Bodyguard, which he gave 
her for Mother’s Day in 1958. 

“I've carried my wife's ... gun with me 
many a mile while hunting, as a second gun,” 
he said. “I've carried it with me while fish- 
ing. I've carried it with me while flying be- 
cause I did all my flying out in Arizona, and 
that’s some rough country, and a person 
who doesn’t prepare himself .. . is making 
a mistake.” 

Knox, who as chief association lobbyist 
earns $63,000 a year, calls the small hand- 
gun “the best possible gun” for protection. 

“In the case of a small gun, you can 
have that thing concealed right near the 
door, in a book where it’s not visible to your 
neighbors coming in. They'll think you're 
& little bit strange if you've got a shotgun 
sitting in the corner by the door. A shotgun 
by the door, loaded, in my estimation is far 
more hazardous from an accidental stand- 
point than is a handgun in a nice, small 
place of concealment.” 

Gun supporters also say a small gun is 
easier for women to shoot, and that the poor 
can afford a “Saturday night special,” but 
not the better-made—and more costly — 
“snubbies” and full-sized handguns. 

“Looking at it from a racial standpoint,” 
says Ashbrook, “the handgun is the only de- 
fensive weapon a poor person can afford. 
You'd think poor blacks, as victims of crime, 
would want handgun control, but they don’t.” 

“Blacks had handguns solely for defense 
more than any other group,” observes Knox. 

Blacks also are the victims of more hand- 
gun crimes, but Knox said that is because 
“blacks commit more crimes against blacks,” 
not because of the guns. 

That reasoning is not upheld by the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, which consistently 
votes as a bloc against the gun lobby. 

Money and strong citizen support explain 
both the association’s power and the trouble 
encountered by anti-gun groups such as 
Handgun Control Inc. and the National Coa- 
lition to Ban Handguns. 

The association’s members will contribute 
money when asked, write lots of letters and 
make telephone calls to their congressmen 
or senators to protest restrictive legislation 
or government regulations. They turn out 
in large, vociferous numbers at rallies or 
public meetings where gun control is being 
discussed. The association's budget is 30 
times larger than that of Horwitt’s National 
Coalition to Ban Handguns. 
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“They'll vote on this issue,” said a former 
aide in the Carter White House. “I daresay 
there’s no issue on which you and I would 
vote, no one issue alone. That's what makes 
these groups strong. 

Some anti-gun lobbyists contend the power 
of the association is overrated, but the 
group's reputation is so formidable that 
whether the power is real becomes almost 
irrelevant. 

A House staffer recalls lobbying congress- 
men on gun control legislation and citing 
public opinion polls showing a majority of 
Americans in favor of handgun control, only 
to have the members respond, “It doesn't 
matter. If they (the gun lobby) only control 
2 or 3 per cent of the vote in my district, 
that’s enough because the margin (of vic- 
tory) is only 5 or 6 per cent.” 

Russo believes much of the association's 
strength comes from its ability to convince 
members that “as soon as they take the 
handguns, the next thing is your shotguns, 
then the next thing you know, the Russians 
will come and you won't have any way of 
defending yourselves.” 

“They portray, inaccurately I think, every 
issue as if the question is whether or not Mrs, 
Jones who lives in rural Florida is going to 
be able to have her gun to protect herself 
from the night rider,” said Richard Davis, 
who was the Treasury official overseeing the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms in 
the Carter years. 

The association and other progun groups 
often do raise the confiscation spectre in 
their mailings. Anti-gun groups point to this 
in criticizing the association for misrepre- 
sentation and distortion, but Knox says that 
confiscation is exactly what handgun control 
is all about. The confiscation argument sells 
well among gun owners because of a basic 
distrust of government, 

“If we only thought (handgun control) 
was an honest effort to do this and nothing 
more, we might agree,” Ashbrook said.@ 


USDA INSPECTOR GENERAL AS- 
SESSES FOOD STAMP REFORMS 


© Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as the ad- 
ministration and Congress seek effective 
means of reducing the overall cost of 
Federal programs, it becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that one of the most effec- 
tive ways to save the taxpayers money is 
to ferret out the waste, fraud, and abuse 
in Federal programs. 

In this connection, I was greatly in- 
terested to note that the National Wel- 
fare Fraud Assotviation held its Ninth 
Annual Training Conference in San An- 
tonio, Tex., September 20-23. Members 
of this organization, and other conscien- 
tious investigators and prosecutors of 
fraud, are on the front lines in efforts to 
restore integrity to many local, State, 
and Federal programs—particularly 
within the broad area defined as “wel- 
fare’—which are demonstrably suscept- 
ible to abuse. 

Two leaders of this organization pro- 
vided useful information to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry earlier this year. President Ed 
Richards, investigator general of the 
Texas Department of Human Resources, 
and vice president Billy Davis of the 
Office of the Auditor General in Florida, 
both testified before the committee re- 
garding suggestions for improving the 
administration and integrity of the food 
stamp program. 

John Graziano, Inspector General of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, ad- 
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dressed the opening session of the ton- 
ference and outlined some of his recom- 
mendations to improve the integrity of 
the food stamp program and reduce its 
much-publicized vulnerability to fraud. 

Mr. Graziano is a forceful Inspector 
General, who was most impressive dur- 
ing his confirmation hearings before our 
committee several months ago in ex- 
pressing his commitment to eliminating 
fraud within the programs administered 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. President, I believe Senators and 
others will be interested in his assessment 
of the progress of reforms in the food 
stamp program, I therefore ask that In- 
spector General John Graziano’s speech 
at San Antonio be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN GRAZIANO, INSPECTOR 

GENERAL, USDA 

I would like to thank your President, Ed 
Richards, for inviting us to address your 
meeting. We in OIG have been associated 
with the National Welfare Fraud Association 
for seven years and, we, like you, want to 
ensure welfare benefits go to the needy—not 
the greedy. 


We are also pleased to have eight hours of 
workshop time on your agenda. These work- 
shop sessions will be conducted by Tom 
Burke, Mary O'Mara, and Carol Leavy of my 
staff. Their program is designed to enhance 
your knowledge and skills in ferreting out 
the fraud and abuse in the Food Stamp 
Program. 


The fraud and abuse in the Food Stamp 
Program has been widely publicized, most 
recently on 20/20. As you know, the thrust 
of the TV program was the lack of attention 
by local officials. 


We have come today to urge you to join 
with us to eliminate fraud and waste in the 
Food Stamp Program, We need you to detect 
and eliminate recipient fraud in the pro- 
gram and to preserve the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram to benefit the truly needy. 


As I am sure you are aware, the Food 
Stamp Program has grown tremendously in 
the last three years. In FY 1979, the budget 
amounted to $6.9 billion, ang in FY 1980, 
$9.15 billion. The budget will reach about 
$11.48, billion in FY 1981. An average 22 and 
a half (22.6) million people are participating 
in the Food Stamp Program each month. 
POVERTY NO LONGER REQUIRES PEOPLE TO GO 

HUNGRY 

However, to stimulate the economy, de- 
crease the inflation rate and reduce unem- 
ployment, the President and the Congress 
are cutting the Federal budget. Conse- 
quently, the Food Stamp Program appropria- 
tions have been cut—eligibility tightened, 
benefits lowered, and resources provided to 
prosecute fraud more vigorously, 

In the future, the program may be cut 
still further. To preserve food stamp bene- 
fits for those who need them, it is impera- 
tive that State and local welfare and in- 
vestigative agencies increase their efforts to 
reduce the fraud and abuse in the Program. 

According to our best estimates, about 10 
percent of all monthly issuances are based on 
recipient “errors’—fraud. This amounts to 
about $1 billion annually. We must eliminate 
these “errors”. 

CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM 

The 1979, 1980 and 1981 Amendments to 
the Food Stamp Act have given the States 
new resources and incentives to prevent 
fraud and abuse and to prosecute more 
vigorously. OIG and the Food and Nutrition 
Service have worked closely with the Con- 
gress in designing these changes. We regard 
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them as vital to promoting the integrity of 
the Food Stamp Program. 

I would like to describe some of these 
changes to you: 

Photo Identification—Photo Identification 
cards will soon (probably by October 1, 1981) 
be required in all food stamp project areas 
with over 50,000 food stamp recipients. The 
person authorized to receive the coupons 
will be required to present a photo I.D. to 
verify his or her identity when being issued 
coupons. The cashier will be required to 
write the serial number of the photo I.D. on 
the Authorization to Purchase (ATP) or 
Household Issuance Record (HIR) card. Ob- 
viously, as in all photo I.D. systems, coop- 
eration at all levels is required if the system 
is to work. 

Social Security Numbers—To help you 
verify eligibility and facilitate investiga- 
tions, your State is now allowed to collect 
and record the Social Security numbers of 
applicants. New legislation will require So- 
cial Security numbers from all members of 
an applicant household. 

Computer Matches—Proposed legislation 
will also require you to use the Social Se- 
curity number to match against other com- 
puter files. In most States, employers re- 
port earnings to the State agency admin- 
istering Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
grams. Through ADP, you can use those 
files to verify earned income and, in some 
cases, locate earnings of other household 
members which weren't reported on the 
Food Stamp application. 

The Social Security Administration files 
are also available. They contain informa- 
tion on Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI), Social Security Administration (SSA) 
and Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) benefits as well as wage data. 

You can do much to ensure the integrity 
of the Food Stamp Program by using these 
resources to vertify eligibility and benefit 
levels. 

The biggest loss to the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram comes from underreporting income 
and overstating household size. Although 
the difference between the appropriate 
benefit and the actual benefit may be small 
for the individual household, when all such 
overissuances are added together, it 
amounts to a huge loss to the total pro- 
gram. We estimate this area alone comes to 
about $1 billion annually. 


75 PERCENT FUNDING FOR NEW ADP SYSTEMS 


To help, Congress has provided for 75 per- 
cent Federal funding for the development 
and implementation of ADP systems. Be- 
sides reducing errors and costs, these sys- 
tems can be used for matching and for 
providing you with clues to suspicious 
behavior. 

For example, a joint OIG/Dade County, 
Florida, investigation has just resulted in 
indictments of several case and issuance 
workers. The clues which started the inves- 
tigation came from the computer system. 
Cases of expedited service were entered into 
the computer after normal working hours, A 
high proportion of these same cases were 
then erased from the system. A suspicious 
investigator traced these clues and found 
the caseworkers and a dummy routeman 
who was redeeming the coupons. (Dorothy 
Parrish et al.) 

CHANGES IN VERIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


Regulations now require more stringent 
verification before an applicant is certified 
or recertified. You are now obliged to verify 
gross income, alien status where applicable, 
utility and medical expenses, social security 
numbers, residency and identity. Your State 
also has the option to order verification of 
liquid resources, shelter and child care costs, 
household size and other items. 

Certainly our past experience with the 
Food Stamp Program shows that a program 
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is vulnerable when applicants supply infor- 
mation and that information is not verified. 
Some people will exploit such a vulnerable 
situation. We must eliminate such opportu- 
nities for fraud. We must verify the informa- 
tion provided by applicants to eliminate the 
temptation “to cheat a little.” 


QUALITY CONTROL AND ERROR PRONE PROFILES 


The quality control system is up and run- 
ning. Some of the States you represent will 
soon be receiving additional Federal funds 
to administer the Food Stamp Program be- 
cause of low error rates. However, quality 
control is not just a chance to compare your 
error rates against those of other States and 
possibly qualify for additional funds. It is 
also @ source of cases. We want to urge you 
to follow through on all cases which are 
discovered in the course of a quality control 
review, Moreover, we want you to use the 
QC information to find areas in which your 
program is particularly vulnerable. QC can 
give you clues to areas of investigation which 
give a high probability of success. 

The QC data can be analyzed by statistical 
methods which group error cases and non- 
error cases into categories and give the char- 
acteristics of households which are most 
likely to have errors. These listings of char- 
acteristics, (we call them error prone pro- 
files), can be used to select certain kinds of 
households for more extensive verification 
and possibly shorter periods of certification. 
It can also be used to pinpoint those cases 
which, when investigated, are most likely to 
be successful. Several States, notably West 
Virginia and South Carolina, have been very 
successful. We think this approach is an 
intelligent one. FNS will be making com- 
puter programs available next year which 
will analyze your quality control data to 
produce error prone profiles for your use. 
Also, Carol Leavy will discuss this procedure 
at length in our workshop. 

75 PERCENT FUNDING FOR INVESTIGATIONS 

AND PROSECUTIONS 


USDA is ready to pay 75 percent of State 
investigative and prosecutive activities in 
this program. This funding is available, 
retroactive to October 1, 1978, after an in- 
formation statement and plan is submitted 
and approved by FNS. So far, 22 States 
have applied and been approved for 75 per- 
cent funding. We would like that figure to 
include all 50 States. Questions on 75 per- 
cent funding will be addressed in our 
workshop. 

STATE SHARE OF RECOVERIES 


To provide additional incentives, to vig- 
orous prosecution of claims, States now will 
be given 60 percent of all fraud claims and 
25 percent of all nonfraud claims recovered, 
either in cash or by reducing benefits. 

REPLACEMENT ATP’S AND COUPONS 


Some other changes which will be forth- 
coming include tightened procedures for lost 
or stolen coupons or ATP's. No coupons will 
be replaced after they have been received 
by the participants unless the coupons are 
destroyed in a disaster. In any 6-month 
period, only one ATP which is reported lost, 
stolen or destroyed after receipt will be 
replaced. When ATP’s or coupons are re- 
ported lost or stolen before being received 
by the recipient, States will be able to re- 
quire alternate forms of delivery for the 
replacement. After a second request for a 
replacement ATP or coupons, the State must 
use an alternate form of delivery. 

WHOLESALERS 


FNS will soon be issuing final regulations 
which will eliminate virtually all whole- 
salers from the Food Stamp Program. Whole- 
salers will be allowed to redeem coupons 
through the banking system only for grocers 
in an area with no available bank, alcoholic 
and drug abuse centers, groups of the blind 
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and disabled and specific non-profit buying 
cooperatives. 
CONCLUSION 

The changes we have been talking about 
have been designed to make the Food Stamp 
Program operate more efficiently and to 
lessen the opportunities for fraud and abuse. 

We have come to you today to ask your 
help. We hope we can count on you. 

We must move away from the conclusion, 
that after all, it’s Federal money, not the 
States, and it is really a low priority for 
State and local investigations and prosecu- 
tion. It’s all “our” money and if the Ameri- 
can people become disenchanted because of 
fraud and abuse, the program will lose more 
credibility and eventually disappear. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the recognition of the eight Sena- 
tors on special orders previously granted, 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Ropert C. BYRD) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row the Senate will convene at 11 o'clock. 
After the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order, nine Senators 
will be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes each on special orders. After the 
recognition of the Senators on special 
orders as heretofore provided, it is an- 
ticipated there will be a brief period for 
the transaction of routine morning 
business. 

After the recognition of Senators on 
special orders and/or after the execution 
of the time allocated for morning busi- 
ness, if such is provided for at that time, 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
S. 898, the telecommunications bill. It is 
hoped that the Senate will conclude its 
debate and considerations of S. 898 and 
all motions and amendments in respect 
thereto and have final passage sometime 
during the day on Tuesday. 

The leadership does not expect a late 
evening on Tuesday but it is possible that 
the Senate may run slightly beyond the 
normal hour of 6 p.m., if by doing so it is 
possible to complete consideration of the 
telecommunications bill. 

On Wednesday, Mr. President, it is the 
hope of the leadership that we will be in 
a position to begin consideration of the 
social security bill. Wednesday will be a 
full day with rollcall votes expected dur- 
ing the day and running until the normal 
recess or adjournment hour of approxi- 
mately 6 p.m. 

Mr. President, I have no further busi- 
ness to transact this evening. I inquire of 
the distinguished minority leader if there 
is any matter he wishes to address at this 
time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have nothing. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for laying 
out the program for tomorrow and 
Wednesday so that Senators who will be 
planning to secure reservations for visits 
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to their home States during the brief 
recess may do so accordingly. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield the floor if there is 
any further morning business to be 
transacted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that after the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Matutas), the 
Chair put the Senate in recess until the 
hour of 11 a.m. tomorrow in accordance 
with the order previously entered, with- 
out intervening business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOR AN OPEN AWACS DEBATE 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the con- 
troversy over AWACS has become con- 
troversial. 

The national debate over the sale of a 
package of arms, including five AWACS, 
to Saudi Arabia should be as open and 
as wide as possible. Everyone who has 
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an opinion on the subject should not only 
be free, but must feel free to offer that 
opinion. The Ambassador of Israel, the 
Ambassador of Saudi Arabia, each of 
whom has a professional bias, and the 
most chauvinistic American who thinks 
“a plague on both your houses” should 
be equally able to speak and be heard. 
That is not only the law in the United 
States, it is fundamental to our society 
and to our political process. 

But this freedom is not free; it exacts 
payment in several ways. The first is the 
obligation to accord the views of others a 
reasonable degree of attention. The will 
of the majority has never yet been ex- 
pressed in a monologue. The chemistry 
of debate requires both a time to speak 
and a time to listen in order to produce 
a result that is greater than the sum of 
its parts. 

The second obligation is to respect an 
individual decision when it has been 
made. Each speaker must be the judge of 
his own motives and each listener must 
refrain from judging motivations if we 
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are to remain a united and successful Na- 
tion and if we are to be able to join to- 
gether to execute the decision when it is 
made. 


RECESS TO 11 A.M, TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate stands in re- 
cess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

Whereupon, at 6:05 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6, 1981, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 5, 1981: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


William H. Ewing, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of Ten- 
nessee for the term of 4 years, vice W. J. 
Michael Cody, resigned. 

Robert W. Foster, of Ohio, to be U.S. Mar- 
shal for the southern district of Ohio for the 
term of 4 years, vice Roy A, Smith, resigned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, October 5, 1981 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Wait for the Lord; be strong, and let 
your heart take courage; yea, wait for 
the Lord!—Psalm 27: 14. 

In this moment of quiet at the be- 
ginning of another week we wait upon 
Your blessing, O Lord, and implore 
Your favor upon us. May not the de- 
mands of the moment or the expedien- 
cy of our programs keep us from hear- 
ing Your word and being in touch with 
Your eternal presence. Give us the pa- 
tience to listen to Your truth which is 
seen in all walks of life, and give us 
the courage to act for the welfare of 
our Nation, and all the people. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


TRANSFERRING RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR FURNISHING CERTI- 
FIED COPIES OF MILLER ACT 
PAYMENT BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1026) 
to transfer responsibility for furnish- 
_ing certified copies of Miller Act pay- 
ment bonds from the Comptroller 
General to the officer that awarded 
the contract for which the bond was 
given. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 1026 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 3 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 794; 40 U.S.C. 
270c), as amended by the Act of August 4, 
1959 (73 Stat. 279; 40 U.S.C. 270c), is amend- 
ed by striking out “Comptroller General” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “department 
secretary or agency head of the contracting 
agency.” The second sentence of section 3 of 
the Act is amended by striking out “Comp- 
troller General” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “department secretary or agency head of 
the contracting agency”. 

@ Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill, H.R. 1026, gives effect to the rec- 


ommendations of the Comptroller 
General. The Miller Act presently es- 
tablishes performance and payment 
bonding requirements for most Feder- 
al construction contracts. Section 3 of 
the act requires the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to furnish a certified copy of a 
bond and the contract for which it was 
given to any person who submits an 
affidavit that: First, he has supplied 
labor or materials for the construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of any public 
buildings or public work of the United 
States, and payment therefor has not 
been made; or, that second, he is being 
sued on a bond. 

Formerly, the Comptroller General 
had the responsibility for fixing dates 
on which the period of limitation for 
filing suits against Miller Act payment 
bonds commenced to run. In 1959 the 
act was amended to eliminate this 
function. The amendment, which was 
made on August 4, 1959, by Public Law 
86-135, provided that suit must be 
commenced within 1 year after the 
date on which the last labor was per- 
formed or material was supplied by 
the person initiating the lawsuit. 

The amendment provided for in this 
bill would relieve the Comptroller 
General of the duty of furnishing cer- 
tified copies of bonds and contracts 
which was a function which actually 
was related to the duties of the Comp- 
troller General prior to 1959 when the 
General Accounting Office was re- 
quired to determine and certify the 
final settlement date of contracts. 
Since the General Accounting Office 
is not so involved in such contract 
matters, it must obtain the copies of 
the original bonds and contracts from 
the contracting department or agency 
when a subcontractor or materialman 
requests certified copies of these docu- 
ments under the law. A more logical 
and expeditious way of handling such 
requests would be to require that the 
agency that awards the contract 
should supply the copy of the bond 
and the contract. As recommended by 
the Comptroller General, this merely 
requires that the words “department 
secretary or agency head of the con- 
tracting agency” be substituted for 
“Comptroller General” in the first and 
second sentences of section 3 of the 
Miller Act, and this is what this bill 
would do. The committee agrees that 
the change recommended by the 
Comptroller General should be made 
to the Miller Act. I urge that the bill 
be considered favorably.e 
@ Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
many ways Congress can help in 
making Government more efficient. 


H.R. 1026 is a bill that eliminates sey- 
eral mindless procedural steps in fur- 
nishing certified copies of Miller Act 
payment bonds. 


The Miller Act establishes perform- 
ance and payment bonding require- 
ments for most Federal construction 
contracts. Section 3 of the act requires 
GAO to furnish certified copies of con- 
struction contracts and the perform- 
ance bond on those contracts to per- 
sons requesting copies who have sup- 
plied labor or materials on the con- 
tract. This bill makes the process more 
direct by letting the Federal agency 
giving the contract supply the certi- 
fied copies of the bond and the con- 
tract. 

If time is money, then saving time is 
saving money. Indeed, this bill costs 
nothing and may produce some sav- 
ings, while contributing to much 
needed overall efficiency. 

I support this bill and urge my col- 
leagues to vote for it.e 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF 


BY REASONS OF ACTS FOR 
WHICH NOAA SHALL BE 
FOUND TO BE RESPONSIBLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1029) 
to amend section 1 of the Act of June 
5, 1920, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to settle 
claims for damages of less than $2,500 
arising by reason of acts for which the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration shall be found to be re- 
sponsible. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 1029 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of June 5, 1920, as amend- 
ed (41 Stat. 929, as amended; 33 U.S.C. 853), 
is further amended to read as follows: “The 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to con- 
sider, ascertain, adjust, and determine all 
claims for damages, where the amount of 
the claim does not exceed $2,500, occa- 
sioned, subsequent to June 5, 1920, by acts 
for which the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration shall be found to be 
responsible.”’. 


With the . following committee 


amendment: Page 2, line 10: Strike 
“shall be found to be” and insert “is”. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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The committee amendment was 

agreed to. 
@ Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H.R. 1029 would amend section 1 
of the act of June 5, 1920, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to settle 
claims for damages of less than $2,500 
arising by reason of acts for which the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration is responsible. 

The provisions of H.R. 1029 were 
recommended by the Department of 
Commerce in an executive communica- 
tion dated July 6, 1977. It is identical 
to the bill H.R. 234 in the 96th Con- 
gress, which was the subject of a fa- 
vorable report by the Department of 
the Judiciary Committee dated June 9, 
1980. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
Commerce has the authority (under 
33 U.S.C. 853) to settle claims up to 
$500 arising by reason of acts for 
which the National Ocean Survey (an 
agency of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration) of the 
Department of Commerce shall be 
found to be responsible. This author- 
ity does not extend to a negligent or 
wrongful act or omission of a Govern- 
ment employee acting within the 
scope of his employment which would 
already be covered under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2671-80). 
H.R. 1029 would do two things: First, 
it would make clear that 33 U.S.C. 853 
is applicable to all NOAA activities not 
merely to those of the National Ocean 
Survey. Second, it would increase the 
maximum dollar amount of authorized 
settlements from $500 to $2,500. 

The bill, in increasing the dollar 
amount for authorized settlements 
from $500 to $2,500 will, provide the 
authority to settle claims arising from 
the many diversified scientific endeav- 
ors and experiments of that adminis- 
tration. The settlements could be 
made where the claim arose from 
damage clearly caused by activities of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration and the Government 
has a moral obligation to compensate 
the injury even though there may be 
an absence of negligence. The exam- 
ples of such activities as described in 
the report of the Department of Com- 
merce included weather instrument 
operations such as the radiosonde. 
This is a 3-pound device that is sent 
into the atmosphere by balloon which, 
after reaching 5 or 6 miles in altitude, 
is returned to the ground by para- 
chute. In most instances, the instru- 
ment reaches the Earth’s surface with- 
out incident, and many of them are re- 
covered. As a free-falling object, how- 
ever, there is a possibility that the in- 
strument could frighten domestic ani- 
mals, or have other possible effects. 

During marine surveys, coastal hy- 
drographic ships operate in areas 
where fishing occurs and, despite pre- 
cautions, fishing nets, lobster pots, or 
other fishing gear may be damaged. 
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The National Earth Satellite Service 
of NOAA has command and data ac- 
quisition stations at Gilmore Creek, 
Alaska, and Wallops Island, Va. The 
launching of satellites for atmospheric 
observations from these stations is ac- 
complished in collaboration with the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA). However, NOAA 
personnel, facilities and equipments 
are involved. Satellite launchings 
always have the potential for damag- 
ing their operational sites and contigu- 
ous areas. 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
may be damage to private property by 
triangulation and survey field parties. 
Most of the work of such parties in- 
volves using privately. owned land to 
which access is obtained by estab- 
lished procedures. A site may be used 
for several months and it is possible 
that damage could be done to the land 
and its appurtenances. 

The existing language in section 853 
of title 33 of the United States Code 
which provides for the settlement of 
claims up to $500 has performed a val- 
uable function over the years since en- 
acted in 1920 to provide compensation 
to persons injured from activities simi- 
lar to those outlined above. The in- 
crease of that authority to the amount 
of $2,500 is a realistic increase in view 
of current costs which can be expected 
in the event of damage claims. Fur- 
ther, the activities of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion are of a unique nature and would 
give rise to claims which could be set- 
tled expeditiously under the authority 
provided in this bill. 

It is recommended that the bill be 

considered favorably.e@ 
@ Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
presently, the tort claims settlement 
limit for the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration is $500. 
This limit was established in 1920 and 
has never been changed. 

One unusual aspect of the current 
law is that it does not apply to negli- 
gent or wrongful acts of NOAA but 
rather to acts in which NOAA has a 
moral obligation to pay. Unfortunate- 
ly, few activities of NOAA cause less 
than $500 damage. To trigger a higher 
settlement level the agency indulges in 
a legal fiction by admitting legal negli- 
gence where there is none. Bad prece- 
dent has been set by admitting that 
sending a weather balloon aloft is a 
negligent act or the placement of navi- 
gation equipment in the conduct of an 
ocean survey as a legal wrong. 

To avoid this undesirable state of af- 
fairs I believe that we should adopt 
H.R. 1029.@ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 1 of the Act 
of June 5, 1920, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
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settle claims for damages of less than 
$2,500 arising by reason of acts for 
which the National Oceanic and Ato- 
mospheric Administration is responsi- 
ble.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
two bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS AND FACILITIES OF 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERV- 
ICES TO SIT TODAY DURING 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Installations and 
Facilities of the Committee on Armed 
Services be permitted to sit today 
during proceedings under the 5-minute 
rule for the purpose of marking up the 
ae H.R. 3502, H.R. 4543, and H.R. 

91. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


RICHARD NIXON IS AT IT AGAIN 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
Nixon is again busy at his old dirty 
tricks of falsifying facts and rewriting 
history. The disgraced former occu- 
pant of the White House—the only 
person ever to be driven from our Na- 
tion’s highest office in shame—contin- 
ues to tear away at the fabric of our 
society. 

Deliberately ignoring the fact that 
opposition to the ill-conceived Saudi 
arms package is both bipartisan and 
covers the broadest range of our politi- 
cal spectrum, he chooses to scapegoat 
ethnic groups and impugn the motives 
of some of our most respected citizens. 

No, Mr. Nixon, Senator MARK HAT- 
FIELD of Oregon, former Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance, former CIA Direc- 
tor Stansfield Turner, and a large ma- 
jority of the Congress are not puppets 
of anybody. 

They are exercising their best judg- 
ment on the basis of one criterion 
alone: the national security interests 
of the United States. 
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It seems, Mr. Speaker, that, contrary 
to his old promise, we still have Rich- 
ard Nixon to kick around. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
ASSAULT ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
spare the threatened social security 
recipients. They have to read the 
newspaper headlines every day to 
know the administration’s latest posi- 
tion on social security. And the latest 
headlines are not good for 35 million 
important Americans. 

“Basic Social Security Benefits Fair 
Prey for Future Budget Cuts, Stock- 
man Says,” read Friday’s headlines. 
And I heard about the Budget Direc- 
tor’s prophesy all weekend in my dis- 
trict. What happened to President 
Reagan’s television pledge of just 10 
days ago, that those same millions of 
Americans on social security did not 
have to worry? It is about time the ad- 
ministration got its Social Security Act 
together and kept faith with Ameri- 
ca’s very concerned retirees. 


REGULATORY PROCEDURE ACT 
REPORTED FAVORABLY TO 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI- 
ARY 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to announce that on last 
Thursday, October 1, the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Law and Gov- 
ernmental Relations of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, which I have the 
honor of chairing, reported favorably 
to the full committee H.R. 746, the 
Regulatory Procedure Act of 1981. 


Regulatory reform has been one of 
the most talked of subjects of legisla- 
tion in the last two or three Congress- 
es. The subcommittee has worked long 
and hard this year, and we have come 
as close to a consensus as I think is hu- 
manly possible. 

I am delighted to report, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the three Republican mem- 
bers of my subcommittee joined as 
coauthors on the bill. In fact, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MOORHEAD), 
moved the bill to the full committee. 

I invite all Members who would like 
to join as cosponsors of the bill, H.R. 
746, to call our number, 225-5741. I 
plan to set hearings before the full 
committee on Tuesday, October 13, or 
as soon thereafter as possible. Wel- 
come aboard, and let us pass some 
good legislation. 
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BLAMING THE FED WON’T SAVE 
THE ECONOMY 


(Mr. REUSS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration these days is busy repudi- 
ating its own economic policy. 

Last February 18, the President's 
economic recovery program enjoined 
upon the Federal Reserve a supertight 
money policy. The administration has 
policed the Fed very closely, and the 
Fed has dutifully followed the admin- 
istration’s directive from that day to 
this. 

We Democrats have been saying all 
along that the administration’s and 
the Fed’s monetary policy is tighter 
than it needs to be. That was the mes- 
sage of the Joint Economic Committee 
Democrats in our annual report of 
March 2, 1981. That was the message 
of the House Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs in its semi- 
annual monetary report of August 4, 
1981. 

But the administration, and the Fed, 
have persisted, with consequences dis- 
astrous to the Nation and the world. 
Now, over the weekend, the adminis- 
tration’s chief economic spokesman 
Secretary of the Treasury Regan, pro- 
claims that the Fed’s monetary policy 
is too tight, and should be loosened. 

Is this a repudiation of the Presi- 
dent’s February 18 program? If it is, 
would not it be more orderly if the 
President himself, rather than his sub- 
ordinate officials, told us what the ad- 
ministration’s monetary policy is? 

But, more important, the Federal 
Reserve’s sin of overtight money is a 
small sin compared to the administra- 
tion’s monstrous errors of swollen 
Treasury borrowings and wildcat 
credit speculation. 

Interest rates are outrageously high 
in part because the Federal Reserve is 
holding down the supply of money, 
but the larger fault lies in the admin- 
istration’s complete lack of control 
over the demand for money. 

By huge budget-busting tax cuts and 
insensate military spending increases 
the administration insures that the 
Treasury will be in the market de- 
manding money at a giddy rate. And 
the administration's big-is-beautiful 
promerger policy, coupled into its 
light-hearted attitude toward specula- 
tion, insures that the speculators and 
takeover artists will be adding enor- 
mously to the demand for money. 

Taken together, that spells high in- 
terest rates, and trouble for small busi- 
ness, farming, housing, construction, 
capital investment, and our neighbors 
and allies abroad. 

Yet our leaders in the administra- 
tion do nothing to tone down the inor- 
dinate demands for credit of the 
Treasury and the speculators, To call 
on the Fed to accommodate the con- 
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tinued demand of these sectors—with- 
out doing anything to check the 
demand—is simply to ask the Fed to 
print more inflationary money which 
will be sucked up in ever higher inter- 
est rates. Truly, we have “blind guides, 
which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel.” 


REAGAN’S HIGH-COST 
UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


(Mr. DOWNEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, despite 
a few propaganda protests we can be 
sure there was elation in the Soviet de- 
fense ministry this weekend. They 
know, I know, and you know Ronald 
Reagan has just proposed to further 
strain the American economy in order 
to provide Soviet war planners with a 
constellation of easy targets. 

Heading the list is the incredibly in- 
competent plan to put MX missiles in 
superhardened silos. Let us assume we 
can triple the silo hardness, which is a 
generous estimate. The Soviets can 
neutralize this by improving their ac- 
curacy 44 percent. Historically, this 
has taken them about 4 years. Since 
the Reagan system will not see the 
light of day for 5 years, at that point 
Soviet accuracy will have improved 
further and Mr. Reagan will have 
opened the alleged “window of vulner- 
ability” wider than it is today. 

The Carter multiple shelter plan 
would have been about 10 times as re- 
sistant to attack as our present silos. I 
had my doubts about it, but it would 
have been sufficient if we had used 
Salt II to constrain the Soviets. 
Having thrown away this protection, 
the best the Reagan people could 
produce is this instantly obsolete con- 
cept that is only two times as resistant 
to attack as what we have today, and 
is wholly inadequate to deal with 
Soviet advances which will occur in 
the interim. 

The best thing about the Reagan 
program is the plan to delay decision 
on a long-term solution until 1984. 
Considering the usual schedule slip- 
pages, in reality this means 1985, and 
by then our military security should 
be in better hands. 


U.S. SECURITY ENDANGERED BY 
PROPOSED AWACS SALE 


(Mr. McHUGH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
the implication left by President 
Reagan in his press conference last 
week that the Government of Israel 
has unduly sought to influence con- 
gressional consideration of the pro- 
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posed sale of AWACS and other ad- 
vanced weaponry to Saudi Arabia. 

While it is true that the Israelis 
have made their opposition to this sale 
well known, it is equally true that the 
Government of Saudi Arabia has ac- 
tively sought to encourage support for 
the sale, both directly and through its 
paid lobbyists. Moreover, these Saudi 
efforts have had the active coopera- 
tion of the Reagan administration 
itself, which only recently was shep- 
herding Prince Bandar around the 
Senate in an effort to win support for 
the sale. 

The President knows that it is not 
unusual for foreign governments to 
make their views known to Congress 
on issues that could affect them. And 
he also knows that the information 
provided by those governments is 
often helpful to us in assessing the 
consequences of issues that come 
before us. 

The President is certainly correct 
when he says that American interests 
must govern in these cases. Indeed, it 
is precisely our concern for U.S. securi- 
ty interests which prompts many of us 
in Congress to oppose this sale. 

Among the many reasons for con- 
cern is the substantial risk that if the 
U.S. surrenders control of these so- 
phisticated aircraft, they could fall 
into the wrong hands, thereby 


jeopardizing U.S. interests. It was not 
long ago that U.S. secrets were com- 
promised when the Shah of Iran was 
overthrown and the advanced weapon- 
ry we had sold to his government fell 
into the hands of the present anti- 


American regime. While we have every 
hope that the current Saudi regime 
will remain in power, in that unstable 
region there are no guarantees. More- 
over, since that government is now re- 
ceiving all pertinent information col- 
lected by U.S.-operated AWACS, there 
is no reason relating to Saudi security 
to recommend this sale. 

The Reagan administration has thus 
far failed to convince many of us that 
the sale of AWACS planes will not risk 
compromising U.S. interests. The 
President will not do so by implying 
that our opposition is somehow the 
result of Israeli pressure, but only by 
addressing the legitimate questions 
which have been raised regarding how 
this sale advances our Nation’s vital 
interests. 
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BUDGET CUT HYPOCRISY 


(Mr. ROEMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
next round of budget cuts and tax rev- 
enue increases, which must surely 
come if we hope to reduce the Federal 
budget deficit, lower interest rates, 
and balance the budget, will require 
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acceptance by this Congress of a prin- 
ciple of equity that we have resisted 
with characteristic hypocrisy, this 
principle being that the burden of 
reaching a fiscally sound economy 
should be obtained by asking some 
economic sacrifice of all Americans 
and not by playing one region of the 
country against another or by pitting 
one economic class against another. 

I strongly oppose those politicians in 
our midst who proclaim that we can 
achieve a painless victory over infla- 
tion, and those who pray defeat in our 
economic battle so they might achieve 
partisan political spoils of war. 

Difficult times face our Nation, re- 
quiring courageous action on the part 
of this Nation’s leadership. Politi- 
cal hypocrisy when dealing with social 
security problems or congressional pay 
raises means certain defeat in the 
battle for economic opportunity and 
justice. 


ISRAEL AND AMERICAN JEWISH 
COMMUNITY NOT RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR DIFFICULTY IN 
AWACS SALE 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Richard Nixon accuses the Prime Min- 
ister of Israel and certain sectors of 
the American Jewish community as 
being responsible for the trouble that 
the Reagan administration has in suc- 
ceeding with the proposed AWACS 
sale to Saudi Arabia, he not only ac- 
knowledges the trouble that proposed 
sale is in, but he runs the risk of un- 
leashing something ugly, dangerous, 
and vicious within the United States 
of America. 

This is not the first time in the his- 
tory of the Jewish people that they 
have been used as scapegoats. One 
would have thought that it would 
never happen in the United States and 
certainly not by a former President of 
the United States of America. 

One can only hope that the Reagan 
administration will not be tempted to 
follow suit. The AWACS sale is in 
trouble because it is against the best 
national security interests of the 
United States. Sixty-two percent of all 
Americans polled within this past 
week have indicated their opposition 
to the sale for that reason. To suggest 
that the reason is as Mr. Nixon states 
it, is both disgraceful and untrue. 


DO NOT REPEAL THE CONSER- 
VATION AND SOLAR TAX 
CREDITS 


(Mr. LUJAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President announced a series of 
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new measures to help our Nation 
remain on the road to economic recov- 
ery and to insure that we reach our 
goal of a balanced budget by 1984. One 
of the new measures now under review 
by the administration is the repeal of 
certain residential and business energy 
tax incentives. These incentives are in- 
tended to encourage consumers and 
businesses to invest in effective energy 
conservation measures and promising 
renewable energy technologies such as 
solar. 

I believe that it would not be in our 
Nation’s best interests to repeal these 
important tax incentives at this time. 
As my colleagues are well aware, I 
have strongly supported the need to 
maintain effective controls over Feder- 
al spending, and to reduce the size and 
burden of our Government. However, 
eliminating these tax incentives will 
threaten the balance of our Nation’s 
energy program, and seriously affect 
the development of these promising 
energy options. 

On numerous occasions, the Science’ 
and Technology Committee has heard 
about the key role which these tax 
credits will play in transferring new 
energy technologies to the market- 
place. For example, these tax credits 
will help encourage homeowners and 
businesses to use new solar and wind 
systems that would otherwise be un- 
economical. The committee has heard 
a great deal of testimony indicating 
that a viable solar industry could not 
be established in the near future with- 
out these incentives. These tax credits 
can also help us accelerate the use of 
effective conservation techniques that 
will help us reduce our reliance on for- 
eign oil. 

Our Nation must continue to sup- 
port our promising activities in conser- 
vation and renewable energy. We 
cannot afford to ignore the key role 
that this energy option will play in the 
future. It would be a mistake to elimi- 
nate these tax incentives at this time. 


CIA DOES NOT NEED NEW 
BUILDING 


(Mr. WINN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in opposition to the proposal of the 
Central Intelligence Agency for con- 
struction of a new building. Cost esti- 
mates range from $80 to $100 million 
for such a structure and in these times 
of needed fiscal restraint, I believe the 
CIA’s request is excessive. 

It is vital that we in Congress dem- 
onstrate to the people we represent at 
home our determination to cut the 
cost of Government. While I support 
the work of the CIA, a new building 
for the Agency is not necessary. Un- 
fortunately, a request such as the 
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CIA’s has become the rule instead of 
the exception in Washington. It is es- 
sential that Congress impress upon 
the Federal bureaucracy the impor- 
tance of making do with what is avail- 
able instead of instantly turning to 
the authorization and appropriations 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, many programs have 
had to accept the reality of reduced 
funding in fiscal year 1982 and 
beyond. We all must realize that noth- 
ing is sacrosanct—least of all a new 
building for the CIA. I would hope 
that this body would reject the notion 
of an expensive, new structure for the 
CIA until this Nation is well on its way 
to a sound, fiscal position. 


SUPPORT FARM EXPORTS 


(Mr. COATS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
begin debate this week on the 1981 
farm bill, those of us who are con- 
cerned about the strength of our agri- 
culture sector can only be encouraged 
by the Reagan administration’s an- 
nouncement late last week that the 
Soviet Union, will be allowed to pur- 
chase an additional 18 million metric 
tons of American wheat and corn in 
the next 12 months. 

Farmers across the Nation are an- 
ticipating bumper crops this year. On 
the basis of several discussions with 
members of my Fourth District agri- 
cultural advisory committee, I have 
been impressed with the willingness of 
Indiana farmers to absorb their share 
of budget reductions, primarily in the 
form of reduced price supports and 
subsidies. But in place of these reduc- 
tions, these farmers need assurance 
that they will have a market for their 
crops. I believe the administration’s 
announcement regarding possible 
Soviet grain sales is an important step 
in this direction, particularly after sev- 
eral years of almost paralyzing uncer- 
tainty. 

Over the years, the strength of our 
agriculture sector has not been based 
on price supports or Government sub- 
sidies, but on expanding exports. Our 
farm exports have increased from $6.7 
billion in 1970 to around $45 billion in 
1981. Clearly, our farmers have the ca- 
pability to feed the world. As Members 
of Congress, we must work to provide 
every opportunity available, including 
the 1981 farm bill, to free the Ameri- 
can farmer to realize his potential 
through agricultural exports. I urge 
my colleagues to remember the true 
source of strength of the American 
farmer as we consider this important 
legislation. 
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NEW JERSEY CETA WORKERS 
FINDING JOBS 


(Mrs. FENWICK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think a great many of our colleagues 
and the public are interested in what 
has happened to some of those who 
lost their jobs when the CETA pro- 
grams were ended. I am proud of my 
State. Here are some figures for the 
record, 

The New Jersey State Department 
of Labor has reported that 81 percent 
of those who applied to the job service 
seeking employment found jobs; 81.8 
percent of the CETA people who ap- 
plied for jobs got jobs; and 900 more 
individuals got them on their own. 

This record is topped only by 
Idaho’s record with 94.3 percent. It is 
a record we are proud of in New 
Jersey. I think it is indeed fortunate. 

I have here the list of States that 
have not done so well. I am proud that 
New Jersey ranks second among all 
the rest of the 50 States of the Union. 


IRISH HUNGER STRIKE ENDS— 
WHAT WILL FOLLOW? 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the bipartisan Ad Hoc Con- 
gressional Committee for Irish Affairs, 
I was greatly relieved to see the end of 
the tragic hunger strike campaign in 
Northern Ireland. 

I strongly endorse the sentiments 
expressed by Cardinal Tomas 
O’Fiaich, the Catholic primate of all 
Ireland who said that now was the 
time for the British Government to 
“show generosity and compassion, for 
rebuilding broken bridges between dif- 
ferent sections of the community.” 

This is the time for reconciliation 
not recriminations. The Thatcher gov- 
ernment should seize the moment and 
intensify their efforts to come forth 
with a new initiative aimed at achiev- 
ing a peaceful political solution with 
justice for all in Northern Ireland. 

I also call upon President Reagan to 
communicate his hopes for peace in 
Northern Ireland to Mrs. Thatcher. 
His influence could be significant in 
helping to bring peace to this troubled 
area. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
EXTENSION 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3112) to amend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 to extend 
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certain provisions for an additional 10 
years, to extend certain other provi- 
sions for an additional 7 years, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. EDWARDS). 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 350, nays 
4, answered “present” 1, not voting 78, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 236] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Archer 
AuCoin 


Badham 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Byron 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappie 
Clausen 
Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (TX) 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Coyne, James 
Coyne, Wiliam 


Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Crockett 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
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Long (LA) 
Long (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 


Smith (NJ) 

Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 

Snowe 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Zeferetti 
Smith (NE) 


NAYS—4 
Jeffords McDonald 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—78 


Dingell Moore 

Dougherty O'Brien 

Edwards (AL) Oakar 
Oxley 
Pashayan 
Patterson 


Anderson 
Andrews 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 


Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Beard 


Jones (NC) 
Lewis 


Luken 
Markey 
Martin (NC) 
McKinney 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
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Mr. HENDON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 


Williams (MT) 
Williams (OH) 
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The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The Chair requests 
that the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BEILENSON) assume the chair 
temporarily. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 3112, with Mr. BEILEN- 
son, Chairman pro tempore, in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
When the Committee of the Whole 
rose on Friday, October 2, 1981, all 
time for general debate had expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
read the substitute committee amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary now printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 4 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out “sev- 
enteen years” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “nineteen years”. 

(b) Effective on and after August 5, 1984, 
subsection (a) of section 4 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”; 

(2) by inserting “or in any political subdi- 
vision of such State (as such subdivision ex- 
isted on the date such determinations were 
made with respect to such State), though 
such determinations were not made with re- 
spect to such subdivision as a separate 
unit,” before “or in any political subdivision 
with respect to which” each place it ap- 
pears, 

(3) by striking out “in an action for a de- 
claratory judgment” the first place it ap- 
pears and all that follows through “color 
through the use of such tests or devices 
have occurred anywhere in the territory of 
such plaintiff.”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“issues a declaratory judgment under this 
section.”; 

(4) by striking out “in an action for a de- 
claratory judgment” the second place it ap- 
pears and all that follows through “section 
4(f)(2) through the use of tests or devices 
have occurred anywhere in the territory of 
such plaintiff.”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“issues a declaratory judgment under this 
section. A declaratory judgment under this 
section shall issue only if such court deter- 
mines that during the ten years preceding 
the filing of the action, and during the 
pendency of such action— 

“(A) no such test or device has been used 
within such State or political subdivision for 
the purpose or with the effect of denying or 
abridging the right to vote on account of 
race or color or (in the case of a State or 
subdivision seeking a declaratory judgment 
under the second sentence of this subsec- 
tion) in contravention of the guarantees of 
subsection (f)(2); 
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“(B) no final judgment of any court of the 
United States, other than the denial of de- 
claratory judgment under this section, has 
determined that denials or abridgements of 
the right to vote on account of race or color 
have occurred anywhere in the territory of 
such State or political subdivision or (in the 
case of a State subdivision seeking a declara- 
tory judgment under the second sentence of 
this subsection) that denials or abridge- 
ments of the right to vote in contravention 
of the guarantees of subsection (f)(2) have 
occurred anywhere in the territory of such 
State or subdivision and no consent decree, 
settlement, or agreement has been entered 
into resulting in any abandonment of a 
voting practice challenged on such grounds; 
and no declaratory judgment under this sec- 
tion shall be entered during the pendency of 
an action alleging such denials or abridge- 
ments of the right to vote; 

“(C) no Federal examiners under this Act 
have been assigned to such State or political 
subdivision; 

“(D) such State or political subdivision 
and all governmental units within its terri- 
tory have complied with section 5 of this 
Act, including compliance with the require- 
ment that no change covered by section 5 
has been enforced without preclearance 
under section 5, and have repealed all 
changes covered by section 5 to which the 
Attorney General has successfully objected 
or as to which the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia has 
denied a declaratory judgment; 

“(E) the Attorney General has not inter- 
posed any objection (that has not been over- 
turned by a final judgment of a court) and 
no declaratory judgment has been denied 
under section 5, with respect to any submis- 
sion by or on behalf of the plaintiff or any 
governmental unit within its territory under 
section 5; and no such submissions or declar- 
atory judgment actions are pending; and 

“(F) such State or political subdivision 
and all governmental units within its terri- 
tory— 

“(i) have eliminated voting procedures and 
methods of election which inhibit or dilute 
equal access to the electoral process; 

“(ii) have engaged in constructive efforts 
to eliminate intimidation and harassment of 
persons exercising rights protected under 
this Act; and 

“(iii) have engaged in other constructive 
efforts, such as expanded opportunity for 
convenient registration and voting for every 
person of voting age and the appointment 
of minority persons as election officials 
throughout the jurisdiction and at all stages 
of the election and registration process. 

“(2) To assist the court in determining 
whether to issue a declaratory judgment 
under this subsection, the plaintiff shall 
present evidence of minority participation, 
including evidence of the levels of minority 
group registration and voting, changes in 
such levels over time, and disparities be- 
tween minority-group and non-minority- 
group participation. 

(3) No declaratory judgment shall issue 
under this subsection with respect to such 
State or political subdivision if such plain- 
tiff and governmental units within its terri- 
tory have, during the period beginning ten 
years before the date the judgment is 
issued, engaged in violations of any provi- 
sion of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States or any State or political sub- 
division with respect to discrimination in 
voting on account of race or color or (in the 
case of a State or subdivision seeking a de- 
claratory judgment under the second sen- 
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tence of this subsection) in contravention of 
the guarantees of subsection (f(2) unless 
the plaintiff establishes that any such viola- 
tions were trivial, were promptly corrected, 
and were not repeated. 

“(4) The State or political subdivision 
bringing such action shall publicize the in- 
tended commencement and any proposed 
settlement of such action in the media serv- 
ing such State or political subdivision and in 
appropriate United States post offices. Any 
aggrieved party may intervene at any stage 
in such action.”; 

(5) in the second paragraph— 

(A) by inserting “(5)” before “An action”; 
and 

(B) by striking out “five” and all that fol- 
lows through “section 4(f)(2).”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ten years after judg- 
ment and shall reopen the action upon 
motion of the Attorney General or any ag- 
grieved person alleging that conduct has oc- 
curred which, had that conduct occurred 
during the ten-year periods referred to in 
this subsection, would have precluded the 
issuance of a declaratory judgment under 
this subsection."; and 

(6) by striking out “If the Attorney Gen- 
eral” the first place it appears and all that 
follows through the end of such subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) If, after two years from the date of 
the filing of a declaratory judgment under 
this subsection, no date has been set for a 
hearing in such action, and that delay has 
not been the result of an avoidable delay on 
the part of counsel for any party, the chief 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia may request 
the Judicial Council for the Circuit of the 
District of Columbia to provide the neces- 
sary judicial resources to expedite any 
action filed under this section. If such re- 
sources are unavailable within the circuit, 
the chief judge shall file a certificate of ne- 


cessity in accordance with section 292(d) of 
title 28 of the United States Code.”’. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Califorina. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the section be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EDWARDS OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWARDS of 
California: 

Page 5, line 7, insert “commenced before 
the filing of an action under this section 
and” after “pendency of an action”. 

Page 8, line 6, insert after the period but 
before the close quotation mark the follow- 
ing: 

The court, upon such reopening, shall 
vacate the declaratory judgment issued 
under this section if, after the issuance of 
such declaratory judgment, a final judg- 
ment against the State or subdivision with 
respect to which such declaratory judgment 
was issued, or against any governmental 
unit within that State or subdivision, deter- 
mines that denials or abridgements of the 
right to vote on account of race or color 
have occurred anywhere in the territory of 
such State or political subdivision or (in the 
case of a State or subdivision which sought 
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a declaratory judgment under the second 
sentence of this subsection) that denials or 
abridgements of the right to vote in contra- 
vention of the guarantees of subsection 
(f)(2) have occurred anywhere in the terri- 
tory of such State or subdivision, or if, after 
the issuance of such declaratory judgment, 
a consent decree, settlement, or agreement 
has been entered into resulting in any aban- 
donment of a voting practice challenged on 
such grounds. 

Page 4, line 22, insert “or” after “in the 
case of a State”. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that this amend- 
ment is not controversial. The bill now 
provides that a bailout is barred if a 
voting discrimination suit is filed after 
the bailout action is filed. During the 
committee debate in the full House 
Committee on the Judiciary, it was 
suggested that anybody could prevent 
a clean State or county from bailing 
out just by filing a suit or a series of 
suits after the jurisdiction had filed 
for bailout. 

The majority of the subcommittee 
believes that the dangers of frivolous 
suits are exaggerated. There are Fed- 
eral rules that provide that suits could 
be dismissed rapidly, with attorneys’ 
fees assessed for the party who filed 
the suit. 

There are no such cases now and we 
cannot imagine it to be a great danger. 
However, it is of concern to some of 
our colleagues and so I have intro- 
duced this amendment. 

This amendment makes it clear that 
suits filed during pendency of the bail- 
out action—during the pendency of 
the litigation on the bailout itself— 
will not act as a bar to the bailout. 
However, if the action itself is success- 
ful, after the jurisdiction is bailed out, 
then there is an automatic recapture 
and the jurisdiction is once again sub- 
ject to section 5 preclearance. 

I do not know of any objection to 
this amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

In all other instances, recapture 
would remain within the discretion. of 
the court. 

I believe my amendment is a work- 
able solution to this problem and I 
urge you to support it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ‘not going to 
object to this amendment. It does 
make the situation slightly better, but 
it does not clarify the serious problem 
involving consent decrees. The prob- 
lem is that consent decrees are often 
entered to buy peace. Agreement is 
reached and rather than dismiss the 
case, as though the claim were with- 
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out merit, the parties agree and an 
order is entered in the nature of a con- 
sent decree but the consent decree 
may not admit liability. It may be ona 
matter that is not fundamental or im- 
portant. And it seems to me that the 
court hearing the bailout ought to 
have discretion to look at the consent 
decree to see what led to it, what was 
the rationale, what was the problem 
complained of, and the correction 
made. 

I want to see maximum discretion in 
the court so that a bailout is not frus- 
trated on a technicality. 

Now, I will not personally—I do 
know I cannot speak for other mem- 
bers of the committee—object to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
California, but I will in a moment 
offer an amendment that I think fully 
covers the situation. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, last Friday I was not 
able to be present. I was back in my 
State of Illinois. But I have been very 
much interested in this particular bill 
and I want to begin by simply saying 
that in my judgment there has been a 
tremendous amount of work done by 
the members of the subcommittee. 

I give a great deal of credit to the 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. EDWARDS), and I believe that 
the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) 
has done yeoman work along with the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Lun- 
GREN) and the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER) and the 
members of the majority of the sub- 
committee. 

In my opinion, a consensus has been 
reached that there should be indeed 
an extension of the Voting Rights Act 
and that the extension should be cou- 
pled with a reasonable bailout to 
permit States and county subdivisions 
to seek a declaratory judgment that 
would release them from coverage 
under section 5 of the act if they can 
meet certain conditions. 

Now, we can quarrel about what con- 
stitutes a reasonable bailout, but we 
cannot quarrel about the need for an 
extension of the act itself, nor can we 
quarrel about the enormous benefits 
gained by blacks, Hispanics, or any of 
those who have been discriminated 
against in the electoral process, for I 
think when we read the record there 
have been tremendous strides. 

Prior to the passage of the act in 
1965, the percentage of black regis- 
tered voters in the now covered States 
was 29 percent while registration for 
whites was 73 percent. Today in many 
States covered by the act, more than 
one-half of the eligible black citizens 
are registered and in some States the 
figure is even higher. 
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I might just mention in considering 
the statistics that have been made 
available to us, there are now many 
covered States that are doing a much 
better job than some of our Northern 
States. I personally have been influ- 
enced in addition to my past support 
for this kind of legislation to strongly 
support an extension of the Voting 
Rights Act by conversations and meet- 
ings that I have had with those mem- 
bers of the civil rights community who 
have in the past been in the forefront 
of working to combat discrimination in 
the electoral process. 

In addition to the few examples of 
problems that have been cited, these 
people have expressed to me their gen- 
uine concern about permitting the 
Voting Rights Act to expire. I am in- 
fluenced by the fact that the three mi- 
nority members of the subcommittee, 
including the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Hype), who, I believe, at one time 
had reservations about extending the 
act without nationalizing it. The fact 
that he has had the courage to reverse 
his original stance and now is basically 
supporting an extension of the Voting 
Rights Act lends impetus to my sup- 
port. 

The act was originally designed to 
provide swift administrative relief 
where there was compelling evidence 
that racial discrimination plagued the 
electoral process, thereby denying mi- 
norities the right to effectively exer- 
cise their franchise. 

It seems to me that in some areas 
similar problems still exist and such 
relief, I think, is vitally important in 
order that minorities have an opportu- 
nity to vote. 

I want to say in closing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that at one point we had a series 
of meetings trying to work out what 
could have been a compromise bill re- 
lating to the bailout. I believe that the 
bargaining parties on both sides—I 
had the responsibility of trying to act 
as a go-between—the parties on both 
sides in my opinion bargained in good 
faith. I worked with the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. CAMPBELL), 
who I believe reflects and speaks for a 
rather large number of southern Re- 
publicans, some of whom were helped 
by blacks in their elections, some of 
whom for a long time have believed in 
basic due process and fundamental 
rights, and I give a great deal of credit 
to them for making what I think was a 
good-faith effort to try to resolve the 
dispute over the bailout provisions. 

I would like to call the Members’ at- 
tention to a letter and accompanying 
data that I received from the Justice 
Department which is relevant to this 
debate: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
CīıvIıL RIGHTS DIVISION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1981. 
Hon. Tom RAILSBACK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAILSBACK: This is in 
reply to your letter of August 12, requesting 
information on operation of the legislation 
to amend the bail-out provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act. Please excuse our delay. 

You asked us to compare, with respect to 
each of the objective criteria for a bail-out 
judgment, the bill reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee and draft amendments 
prepared by Congressman Hyde.' Under 
either the Committee bill or Congressman 
Hyde's draft, a county in a covered state 
could bring a separate bail-out suit and, if 
the county and its included government 
units met the standards, the county could 
obtain a bail-out judgment. Under the Com- 
mittee bill, a state could obtain a bail-out 
judgment only if it and all its counties met 
the standards. Under Congressman Hyde’s 
draft, a state that met the standards could 
obtain a bail-out judgment, even though 
some of its counties could not do so. 

The standards which we will discuss are 
those relating to use of a test or device, com- 
pliance with Section 5, denial of preclear- 
ance under Section 5, final judgments find- 
ing voting discrimination, and use of federal 
examiners. In accord with your letter, we 
will not address the “constructive efforts” 
provisions or the general provisions con- 
cerning violation of constitutional or statu- 
tory prohibitions against voting discrimina- 
tion. 


1. Use of a test or device 


With regard to this aspect of the bail-out 
standard, the Committee bill and Congress- 
man Hyde's draft are the same. For a juris- 
diction subject to the Act’s special provi- 
sions on the basis of the 1965 or 1970 cover- 
age formula, this element relates to use of a 
literacy test or other “test or device” within 
the meaning of Section 4(c). For a jurisdic- 
tion covered on the basis of the 1975 amend- 
ments, this element relates mainly to use of 
English-only elections (see Section 4(f)(3)). 

We do not have complete information on 
the use by covered jurisdictions, since 
August 6, 1974, of “tests or devices.” With 
regard to the jurisdictions covered on the 
basis of the 1965 or 1970 formula, we are un- 
aware of any jurisdictions not in compliance 
with the prohibition against use of literacy 
tests. Regarding the 1975-covered jurisdic- 
tions, a basis for coverage was use of Eng- 
lish-only elections in November 1974; the 
Act’s prohibition took effect after August 
1975. 

2. Compliance with Section 5 

Under Congressman Hyde's draft, one pre- 
requisite for a bail-out judgment would be 
compliance with Section 5 during the ten- 
year period. The Committee bill contains 
that standard and adds that it means that 
no change in voting laws was enforced with- 
out preclearance and that any change for 
which preclearance was denied must have 
been repealed. The Department does not 
keep records on legislative repeals following 
a failure to obtain preclearance (unless the 
jurisdiction submits new legislation to re- 
place the original law subject to objection). 
We therefore are unable to determine the 
impact of this additional requirement. 

The matter of noncompliance with Sec- 
tion 5, that is, the failure of covered juris- 


1 We used Congressman Hyde's draft dated July 
30, 1981 (4:00 p.m.). 
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dictions to obtain preclearance of changes 
in voting laws, was discussed during the 
recent hearings of the Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights. When we 
learn that a covered jurisdiction may be im- 
plementing a new voting law that had not 
been precleared, our practice is to send the 
jurisdiction a letter requesting compliance 
with Section 5. (This practice is discussed in 
the December 24, 1980, letter from former 
Assistant Attorney General Days to Con- 
gressman Edwards.) In calendar year 1980, 
for example, we sent 124 letters of this type, 
and most of them resulted in a Section 5 
submission to this Department. Other evi- 
dence of the problem of noncompliance 
with Section 5 is litigation to enjoin enforce- 
ment of a change that had not received pre- 
clearance. This includes suits to bar imple- 
mentation of changes objected to by the At- 
torney General. Since August 1974, there 
have been some 50 suits seeking to enforce 
compliance with Section 5. 

Our administrative efforts and the law- 
suits brought by this Department or by pri- 
vate persons indicate that noncompliance 
with Section 5 is a recurring problem. There 
are undoubtedly instances of noncompliance 
that have never been brought to our atten- 
tion. For this reason, we cannot meaningful- 
ly estimate the number of jurisdictions that 
might be affected by this element of a bail- 
out standard. 


3. Denial of preclearance 


This aspect of the bail-out provision is 
similar under the Committee bill and Con- 
gressman Hyde's draft. One difference ap- 
pears to be that, under the latter, a state’s 
ability to obtain a bail-out judgment would 
not be affected by denial of preclearance for 
a county or municipal law. Under the Com- 
mittee bill, an objection to a county ordi- 
nance, for example, would be a bar to bail 
out by the state as well as by the county. 
Also, under the Committee bill, the penden- 
cy of a Section 5 submission or a Section 5 
preclearance suit would be a bar to issuance 
of a bail-out judgment. 

Since August 6, 1974, this Department has 
objected to a total of 620 changes submitted 
under Section 5. This total includes objec- 
tions to 168 changes in state laws. There 
was an objection to at least one change sub- 
mitted by each of the following fully cov- 
ered states: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Also included are objections to 452 
changes submitted by a “political subdivi- 
sion” or by a unit below the county level; 
these changes relate to political subdivisions 
(or their included units) in eight of the nine 
fully covered states and to 12 political subdi- 
visions not located in a fully covered state. 

Attachment A is a list of objections by 
state. 

Sixteen jurisdictions which received objec- 
tions brought declaratory judgment actions 
under Section 5. Two of these actions result- 
ed in a preclearance judgment. In two in- 
stances, a jurisdiction brought such an 
action with respect to a change that had not 
been submitted to the Attorney General; 
neither one resulted in judicial preclear- 
ance. 

Attachment B is a list of these cases. 

Please note that the Attorney General 
subsequently withdrew the objections to 269 
of the changes. Regarding 132, the objec- 
tion was withdrawn after the jurisdiction 
modified the proposed change or a related 
law; in the other 137 instances, the objec- 
tion was withdrawn in the absence of such 
modification (e.g., withdrawal after the ju- 
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risdiction provided additional information 
to this Department). 

Attachment A indicates, by footnote, the 
objections that were withdrawn. 


4. Judgments determining discrimination 


The bail-out provisions of both the Com- 
mittee bill and Congressman Hyde’s draft 
refer to a final judgment of a federal court 
(other than denial of a bail-out judgment) 
determining that denial or abridgment of 
the right to vote on account of race or color 
or (in the case of a 1975-covered jurisdic- 
tion) membership in a language minority 
group occurred anywhere in the territory of 
the state or political subdivision.* Such a 
judgment could result from a suit initiated 
either by this Department or by a private 
person. 

Since August 6, 1974, at least ten final 
judgments determining voting discrimina- 
tion were issued.* These judgments relate to 
or affect ten political subdivisions within 
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five of the covered states—Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. In 
eight of these suits, this Department initiat- 
ed the action or participated as amicus 
curiae. The remaining two were private suits 
in which the Department did not partici- 
pate.* 

Attachment C is a list of these cases. 

5. Federal examiners 


Under both the Committee bill and Con- 
gressman Hyde's draft, a bail-out judgment 
would be barred if, during the applicable 
period, federal examiners had been “as- 
signed” to the jurisdiction. There are two 
possible interpretations to this provision. 

It could refer only to use of examiners for 
the purpose of listing persons who are quali- 
fied to vote. If so, the effect would be limit- 
ed. Since August 6, 1974, federal examiners 
have been used for this purpose in only two 
counties, both in Mississippi. 
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The other possible interpretation is that 
the provision also refers to assigning exam- 
iners for the purpose of receiving com- 
plaints at the time of an election at which 
federal observers are present. Since August 
6, 1974, federal observers—and therefore ex- 
aminers—have been used in a total of 79 
counties in nine states. Attachment E shows 
the use of observers by state by year. Please 
note that detailed information on the use of 
observers during the period January 1, 1975, 
through December 19, 1980, was sent to 
Congressman Edwards on December 24, 
an, by former Assistant Attorney General 

ys. 

We hope that this information will be of 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. BRADFORD REYNOLDS, 
Assistant Attorney General 
Civil Rights Division. 
Enclosures. 


ATTACHMENT A.—LISTING OF OBJECTIONS PURSUANT TO SECTION 5 OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT AUG. 6, 1974 THROUGH SEPT. 18, 1981 
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*Since August 1974, six voting discrimination 
suits in which this Department participated result- 
ed in settlements. See Attachment D. 

*We have only limited information on such pri- 
vate suits; the total is probably higher. 
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* Under Section 6 of the Act, the basic function of 
federal examiners is to determine the qualifications 
of persons who seek to register to vote. Examiners 
are also used to receive complaints regarding any 
election to which federal observers are assigned. 
See Sections 8 and 12(e) of the Act. 
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ATTACHMENT A.—LISTING OF OBJECTIONS PURSUANT TO SECTION 5 OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT AUG. 6, 1974 THROUGH SEPT. 18, 1981—Continued 
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ATTACHMENT A.—LISTING OF OBJECTIONS PURSUANT TO SECTION 5 OF THE VOTING RIGHTS ACT AUG. 6, 1974 THROUGH SEPT. 18, 1981—Continued 
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ATTACHMENT C.—FINAL JUDGMENTS SINCE AUG. 6, 1974, IN WHICH A FEDERAL COURT MADE A FINDING OF DISCRIMINATION IN VOTING 
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ATTACHMENT D.—SETTLEMENTS SINCE AUG. 6, 1974, OF VOTING DISCRIMINATION SUITS IN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT PARTICIPATED 
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11, for example, observers had been used in a particular county each year since 1974, that county would be counted only in 1981, that is, the year of its most recent coverage. The table includes only those States in which observers have 


been used between Aug. 6, 1974, and Sept. 24, 1981. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard at an earlier time the beginning 
of the reading of the committee 
amendments, following which the 
amendment which is currently being 
discussed came under discussion with- 
out action on the committee amend- 
ments, as I observed it, in which event, 
some action should be taken on the 
committee amendments prior to con- 
clusion of or further process on this 
amendment, I believe. 

If my observation is correct, I would 
raise the point of order that it is in 
order for the committee amendments 
to be acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
These are amendments to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute and therefore in order. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could ask my dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question with respect to his 
amendment that is pending before us. 

As I understand one part of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment seeks to deal 
with the question brought up during 
consideration of the bill, and that is 
pending suits in and of themselves 
being a bar might be misused such 
that one could file a pending suit after 
petition by a court had been first filed, 
and therefore acts as an automatic bar 
to bailout; is that correct? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. My 
amendment only applies to suits filed 
after the filing of the bailout action. 


Mr. LUNGREN. So with respect to 
the question that has arisen in the 
minds of some about pending suits 
which may have been brought prior to 
the petition of the jurisdiction being 
filed with the particular court, which 
may or may not be frivolous, that situ- 
ation would still prevail; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That 
is correct, they would still be a bar. 

Mr. LUNGREN. So there is nothing 
with respect to the bar that is in the 
bill now which would disallow a juris- 
diction from bailing out if anybody 
had filed a suit claiming an abridg- 
ment of the right to vote, in any juris- 
diction, including any State court, 
even under any State law, as long as it 
was done prior to tne date that the pe- 
tition was filed by a jurisdiction seek- 
ing to get out from under; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That 
is correct, but we believe that the 
danger is minimal. There are provi- 
sions both in the Federal courts and in 
the State courts for dismissal of frivo- 
lous suits and for the assignment of 
court costs and attorney fees to the 
plaintiff. We suggest that what the 
gentleman fears is really not of great 
moment. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I thank the gentle- 


man, 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HYDE 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hype: On 
page 5, line 2, strike “and no” through the 
semicolon in line 5. 

On page 8, line 6, before the period insert 
“and with respect to which the plaintiff 
demonstrates that such voting practice 


would have precluded the issuance of a de- 
claratory judgment under this subsection 
had such practice occurred during the ten- 
year periods referred to in this subsection”. 


o 1300 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment taken in conjunction with 
the last amendment adopted elimi- 
nates the provision in the bill which 
equates consent decrees and settle- 
ments with final judgments for pur- 
poses of creating a bar to eligibility for 
bailout. 


I suggest that consent degrees and 
settlements should be favored by the 
law, not discouraged. All I want is to 
restore discretion to the court, and it 
will be a three-judge court, to look 
behind any agreements, settlements or 
consent decrees to see why they were 
made and what the substance is. 

This bill as unamended by my 
amendment makes a consent decree an 
absolute bar to any bailout for 10 
years. 

I am suggesting the court ought to 
pierce the form and look at the sub- 
stance, and that is all. A consent 
decree should be favored. The parties 
do not all have to trek to Washington 
to litigate these issues to the bitter 
end. If they can reach agreement, let 
us encourage agreements and settle- 
ments and consent decrees, but do not 
make the penalty for such settlement 
the forebearance of having a bailout 
for 10 years. Let the court look at the 
situation. 

The language of the bill with the 
Edwards amendment in it now without 
my amendment encourages litigation. 
The law has traditionally encouraged 
settlement. 

I suggest to my colleagues who 
might want to oppose this amend- 
ment, if they look at page 7 of the bill 
and read lines 1 through 13, that 
nobody is going to get away with any- 
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thing. Nobody is going to conduct 
themselves in an abusive manner con- 
cerning voting rights and successfully 
maintain a bailout. Look at the lan- 
guage: 

(3) No declaratory judgment shall issue 
under this subsection with respect to such 
State or political subdivision if such plain- 
tiff and governmental units within its terri- 
tory have, during the period beginning ten 
years before the date the judgment is 
issued, engaged in violations of any provi- 
sion of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States or any State or political sub- 
division with respect to discrimination in 
voting on account of race or color or (in the 
case of a State or subdivision seeking a de- 
claratory judgment under the second sen- 
tence of this subsection) in contravention of 
the guarantees of subsection (f{)(2) unless 
the plaintiff establishes that any such viola- 
tions were trivial, were promptly corrected, 
and were not repeated. 


That is strong language. That will 
bar any bailout if there has been any 
violation. 

Why slam the door because they 
have agreed to something and a con- 
sent decree was entered? Can we not 
have the court look at that? 

If we look at page 6, lines 4 through 
15, the State or political subdivision 
has to have eliminated voting proce- 
dures and methods of election which 
inhibit or dilute equal access to the 
electoral process and have engaged in 
constructive efforts to eliminate in- 
timidation and harassment. 

Why slam the door because a con- 
sent decree has been issued? 

Now, it may be that the consent 
decree did settle a flagrant situation, 
but can we not give discretion to the 
court to look at that? Nobody is going 
to file a bailout if they have agreed 
that they have been abusing people’s 
voting rights; but the technicality 
ought not to foreclose a bailout. 

All I am asking is give the court 
some discretion and eliminate this 
technicality. It is to make this work- 
able. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I want to commend the gentle- 
man on his efforts to try to resolve 
this whole problem of extension of the 
Voting Rights Act in a bipartisan 
manner and in a manner which can be 
eminently fair to the covered areas of 
the entire Nation and the entire prin- 
ciple that we are trying to articulate 
here of providing equal voting rights 
without discrimination as far as all 
Americans are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with my col- 
league from Illinois and urge the 
membership of this body to approach 
this matter fairly. Consent decrees are 
commonplace in law, and can be the 
product of a number of varying moti- 
vations. They can, as the chairman of 
the committee would suggest, repre- 
sent reprehensible efforts to disen- 
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franchise minority voters. On the 
other hand, they are more likely to 
represent good faith disagreement on 
various questions of law and a good 
faith effort to resolve those disagree- 
ments short of litigation. Rarely is li- 
ability determined in consent decrees, 
and while there may be an agreement 
between the parties as to what the res- 
olution might be, no effort is made to 
establish responsibility for the wrong. 

The law has traditionally encour- 
aged out-of-court settlements and 
“consent decrees” where possible. I 
would question the chairman as to 
whether the Judicial Conference was 
consulted on this point because the 
use of consent decrees as an absolute 
bar to eligibility for bailout will doubt- 
less have the effect of discouraging 
settlement and encouraging further 
and more expensive and more inten- 
sive litigation. I cannot imagine that 
the Conference would have approved 
or supported such a decision. Since at 
least two other provisions of the bill 
permit the content of consent decrees 
to be examined for purposes of an eq- 
uitable determination of whether con- 
structive efforts have been complied 
with, and whether State or Federal 
laws have been broken, I believe there 
is sufficient protection already present 
in the bill. 

In addition, if the Department of 
Justice feels that the jurisdiction is 
indeed at fault and that its case is 
strong enough, there is no reason why 
it should agree to a consent decree and 
instead push toward a final judgment 
and ultimate recapture under the 
parole provision of the bill. I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend. 

All I am asking is let the court look 
behind the paper to see the reality. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I consider it a weakening 
of the bailout provision. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) would 
eliminate consent decrees as a bar to 
bailout. Now, all lawyers know and 
certainly all the courts know that even 
though consent decrees rarely contain 
admissions of liability, they are treat- 
ed generally as judgments. We have no 
choice but to treat consent decrees 
and settlements in this bill as a judg- 
ment. 

We have no evidence and the gentle- 
man from Illinois has no evidence that 
consent decrees have not involved seri- 
ous voting discrimination. All the evi- 
dence is to the contrary, that the ju- 
risdiction agreeing to a consent decree 
has engaged in discrimination and by 
agreeing to the consent decree, the ju- 
risdiction is agreeing to desist from 
the discrimination. The key to this 
provision is that the jurisdiction 
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agrees to abandon a challenged voting 
practice. 

To accept the amendment would re- 
quire a judge in the bailout suit to re- 
examine and to relitigate the facts of a 
consent decree. Witnesses might have 
died. Memories might have faded. It 
simply will not work. 

A jurisdiction that believes itself un- 
fairly accused of discrimination should 
litigate the case at the time the allega- 
tions are made in the district court in 
its vicinity. It should not enter into a 
consent decree and then plan to liti- 
gate the facts of the consent decree 
later in a bailout suit in Washington, 
D.C.; but if it decides to enter into a 
consent decree, it should be prepared 
to wait the statutory period before 
filing for bailout. 

I suggest that this provision is not a 
significant deterrent to consent de- 
crees. Jurisdictions usually fold up and 
quit in litigation because they think 
they will lose. I doubt if the decision 
would have anything to do with 
whether or not there will be a bailout 
suit on the way. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose an amend- 
ment to treat consent decrees differ- 
ently than final judgments. Approxi- 
mately half of the voting rights cases 
are resolved as consent decrees, settle- 
ments or agreements. As a general 
practice such decrees as in other legal 
matters rarely contain admissions of 
liability. The agreements are signed 
because litigation is highly likely to 
result in a judgment that the jurisdic- 
tion’s voting practices or methods of 
election are discriminatory. The juris- 
diction’s election not to go forward 
with litigation is not due to financial 
considerations, since they are signed 
in the latter stages of a proceeding, 
often after trial has begun and thus 
after significant expenses have been 
incurred. 

The operative language in the stat- 
utes is that the consent decree, settle- 
ment or agreement, has not resulted in 
abandonment of the challenged voting 
practice. 

Any concerns that frivolous suits 
would delay the bailout judgment are 
not supported by the facts. The Feder- 
al Rules of Civil and Appellate Proce- 
dures provide for summary judgments 
and penalties in such suits. Many 
State courts contain identical provi- 
sions in their rules of procedure, often 
with the same rule number as the Fed- 
eral rule. 

The gentleman from California has 
very succinctly stated that the adop- 
tion of this amendment would involve 
retrying old suits that were settled by 
consent decree. The evidence is stale. 
The witnesses may not be available. 
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Memories may have faded as to exact- 
ly what happened. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
California that if a jurisdiction really 
feels that it is not guilty of discrimina- 
tory voting practices, then they ought 
to try the suit in court and let the 
court make a determination based 
upon the evidence one way or the 
other, rather than signing a consent 
decree. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I am 
happy to yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not have a copy of the gentleman’s 
statement before me, but it seems to 
me the gentleman’s opening remark 
indicated that perhaps half these 
cases are resolved presently by agree- 
ment or consent decree or something 
of that nature. Is that a fair recollec- 
tion of the statement? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Either con- 
sent decree, settlement, or some other 
kind of agreement. 

Mr. BUTLER. The reason they are 
settled is because of the cost of litiga- 
tion, the expense, and the courts no 
doubt encourage such settlement; has 
that been the experience of the gen- 
tleman in the past? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. It is part 
of the canons of professional ethics 
for the legal profession to attempt to 
settle cases before they go to trial, but 
I would dispute the gentleman’s asser- 
tion that consent decrees are signed 
before extensive expenses are in- 
curred. 

For example, in McDuffie County, 
Ga., there was a voting rights suit 
filed in 1976 and after extensive dis- 
covery, a consent decree was signed in 
1978. The gentleman and I both know 
that discovery is an extremely expen- 
sive procedure in any kind of litiga- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Since we are getting 
to basics, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment further? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I am de- 
lighted to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does it cost more to 
settle a case or to try it? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. It always 
costs more to try a case; but reclaim- 
ing my time, sometimes most of the 
expenses in preparation for trial and 
in discovery have already been in- 
curred at the time the consent decree 
is entered, such as the case that I cited 
involving McDuffie County, Ga. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I ask the gentle- 
man if he will yield further. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Delighted 


Mr. BUTLER. If we use the consent 
decree as an index of poor perform- 
ance under the Voting Rights Act, 
then what is the motivation for coun- 
sel to ever settle a case of this nature 
or agree to any settlement? 
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Is not the only motivation, the only 
recourse they have in the event of a 
charge, however baseless, to go to trial 
and all that expense and litigation? 
There is no motivation left to settle a 
case at all. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. No, that is 
not a fair statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, would the gen- 
tleman explain to me what motivation 
there would be for a consent agree- 
ment? Does not the gentleman agree 
that they would all disappear in voting 
cases from now on? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I strongly 
disagree with the assertion my col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BUTLER), has made. 

The consent decree does not contain 
an admission of liability; so if the evi- 
dence is quite clear that there has 
been discrimination in voting and a ju- 
risdiction does not want to admit li- 
ability, they can always sign a consent 
decree to avoid having a judgment en- 
tered against it. 

(Mr. SENSENBRENNER asked and 
was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Fis, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Just to elaborate on this 
situation, particularly the one of cost 
that we keep hearing about, is it not 
true that virtually all of the consent 
decrees that we are concerned with in- 
volve major issues, such as districting 
and multimember elections, that they 
were prolonged processes that in- 
volved a considerable amount of ex- 
pense and would be time consuming to 
relitigate at this time? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not also true that 
these consent decrees have been large- 
ly entered late in the proceedings and 
sometimes just at the eve of trial, 
which proves the point that the juris- 
diction could see that it is about to 
lose. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. The gen- 
tleman is also correct. 

Mr. FISH. I would say the fact of 
late settlement takes some of the 
starch out of the argument that con- 
sent decrees are entered into because 
of cost, because by the time they are 
entered into most of the cost as the 
gentleman has indicated has already 
been incurred. 

Would the gentleman not also say 
that one of the most telling facts is 
that in most cases we have been talk- 
ing about, the court has decided that 
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the plaintiff should be paid court costs 
and attorney’s fees, which means that 
the court has decided that the plain- 
tiff is the prevailing party. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. The gen- 
tleman is correct specifically on that. 
If there were no feeling by the court 
on the merits of the case, the court in 
its discretion could have denied court 
costs and attorney’s fees to the plain- 
tiff and in most of the consent decree 
cases, the plaintiffs have received the 
cost of fees. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment. Let me make it clear 
to a number of the Members who are 
not or have not been as involved as 
those of us on the committee have 
been, this particular amendment in no 
way suggests that the court which 
would be making the decision as to 
whether a jurisdiction could bail out, 
this in no way says they cannot look 
at a consent decree. What it says is 
that a consent decree, an agreement in 
the nature of a settlement, will not be 
an absolute bar. 

Now, why is that important? Even if 
we accept the argument just given by 
the last two gentleman that most of 
the settlements indicate that there is a 
liability on the side of the jurisdiction, 
it still leaves the question as to those 
others. Anyone who has been litigat- 
ing in court in the last 10 years knows 
that on the State level as well as of 
the Federal level there is a premium 
given toward settling cases. 

As a matter of fact, in a regular civil 
case if there is any agreement whatso- 
ever that something ought to be set- 
tled in the context of arbitration, in 
fact you will find yourself in arbitra- 
tion instead of in the courts them- 
selves. 
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The courts encourage settlement for 
any number of reasons, including the 
costs involved. But the point is this, 
we are talking about extending this 
section of the Voting Rights Act 
which would otherwise expire. Some 
jurisdictions, having viewed the expi- 
ration date of this section of the 
Voting Rights Act, could in good faith 
have entered into a settlement during 
the past 10 years, having no knowl- 
edge whatsoever that the fact that 
they would enter into that settlement 
would bar them for 10 years thereaf- 
ter. In other words, it was an unin- 
tended consequence of their act. In no 
way could they have been aware of the 
fact that it would have this effect. 

So, what we are talking about are ju- 
risdictions who may in good faith, 
having had a disagreement over the 
merits of a particular case from the 
Justice Department or from an ag- 
grieved party, have entered into a set- 
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tlement, It seems to me that it is very 
important to recognize that the Judi- 
cial Council has, over the last 10 years, 
recommended to those of us in the 
Congress that we do everything we 
can to suggest that settlements ought 
to be utilized more and more. Here, we 
are saying to jurisdictions that have 
followed that direction over the last 
decade, “Because you did that the 
court will not even have the opportu- 
nity to look into the merits of the case 
as far as the settlement was con- 
erned.” 

That in no way says that jurisdic- 
tions that are recalcitrant, where 
there was overwhelming evidence in 
fact that they were in error, would not 
have to respond to the facts which 
make up the substance of the settle- 
ment. As a matter of fact, I would ask 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE), whether it is true that those 
facts that led up to the consent decree 
or settlement of whatever nature, 
would be relevant and would be before 
the courts to consider on their merits. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HYDE. This is a matter that 
could have been handled in a colloquy 
on the floor or in the report. Consent 
decrees may be very serious matters or 
they could be trivial matters. It all de- 
pends on the substance behind the 
form of disposing of a controversy. All 
I want is to permit the trial court to 
look to the reality and the substance 
rather than the form; that is all. I do 
not want to let someone get out from 
under preclearance if they have 
abused anyone’s voting rights, but I 
want to encourage the settlement of 
litigation, let the parties get together. 

Let us say that someone wanted four 
voting booths in a black neighbor- 
hood, and the election board gave 
them three. The suit was filed. They 
say, “You want four, we will give you 
five.” Rather than dismiss the suit, 
they put it in the form of a consent 
decree. I would like the court to look 
at that and say, “That does not bar 
you from your bailout suit.” 

Or the courts could say it does. They 
do not have to relitigate it, we do not 
have to produce witnesses, but let the 
court look at it and say to counsel, 
“What is this all about?” 

This is simply a matter of not letting 
a technicality bar a State from bail- 
out. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I ask the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) 
does not that involve a trying of all 
the issues that were posed in the suit 
resolved by the consent decree, wheth- 
er they were guilty of voting discrimi- 
nation? 


Mr. HYDE. No; it just means, read 
the decree, say to counsel, “What are 
the circumstances here, what was in- 
volved here?” and make a determina- 
tion—not relitigation. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Sam B. HALL, 
JR, and by unanimous consent Mr. 
LUNGREN was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. If you have 
had a protracted case that had reams 
of testimony presented before a dis- 
trict judge, who is not present or is not 
available at the subsequent hearing, 
do you want that district court to have 
the right to go back and look at that 
prior case, and review all the evidence? 

Mr. HYDE. No, sir. If I were the 
trial judge and a consent decree was 
brought to me, and I saw it was that 
kind of hearing, I would say this 
would be a bar. There is just too much 
evidence. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Does not 
that in itself cut some of the merit out 
of the gentleman’s amendment, if you 
just saw a thick record and took that 
to mean that, “Well, we better not 
grant this relief,” that thick record 
maybe would be just as legitimate as a 
short one. 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, it would, but I just 
want to give the trial court some dis- 
cretion to make a judgment as to 
whether this is a substantial situation 
or whether it was just a settlement of 
something that was trivial. The mere 
fact that a consent decree was entered 
into ought not to be a bar. They ought 
to look to the reality and substance 
behind it in a summary fashion. That 
is all. Otherwise, you discourage ever 
settling anything. You have to litigate 
to the bitter end. I think that puts a 
bar on the parties and the courts, that 
is all. It is not an Earth-shaking 
matter, just a matter of facilitating 
the bailout procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 92, noes 
285, not voting 56, as follows: 

[Roll No. 237] 
AYES—92 


Bliley 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Broyhill 
Burgener 


Butler 


Collins (TX) 
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Corcoran 
Courter 


Craig 

Crane, Daniel 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 


Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 


Marlenee 
Martin (NY) 
McClory 
McCollum 
McDonald 
Miller (OH) 
Montgomery 


Jeffords 
Jones (OK) 


Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 


Hammerschmidt Molinari 
Hance 


Harkin 
Hatcher 


Mollohan 
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Schneider Volkmer 


Walgren 


Vander Jagt Zablocki 
Vento Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—56 
Moffett 


Scheuer 


Jones (NC) 
Lantos 
Lewis 

Luken 
Markey 
Martin (NC) 
Moakley 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Paul for, with Mr. Ford of Tennessee 
against. 

Mr. Edwards of Alabama for, with Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Dannemeyer for, with Mr. Dingell 


against, 

Mr. Cheney for, with Mr. O’Brien against. 

Mr. Bafalis for, with Mr. Conte against. 

Mr. Philip M. Crane for, with Mr. Horton 
against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Petri against. 

Mr. Martin of North Carolina for, with 
Mrs. Heckler against. 

Mr. Trible for, with Mr. Lantos against. 

Messrs. HUNTER, BENEDICT, 
PORTER, WORTLEY, LIVING- 
STON, McDADE, WILLIAMS of Mon- 
tana, and LEVITAS changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. BARNARD changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 
3, after line 19, insert the following: 

(3) by striking out “the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “an appropriate United States dis- 
trict court”; 


Williams (OH) 
Dannemeyer 


Redesignate succeeding paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 

Page 7, strike out line 22 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(B) by inserting “(except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection)” after ‘“accord- 
ance”; 

(C) by inserting “The panel of judges for 
such action shall be selected by the chief 
judge of the circuit in which the judicial dis- 
trict is located and shall not include any of 
the judges normally assigned to such judi- 
cial district.” after “Supreme Court.”; and 

Page 7, line 23, strike out “(B)” and insert 
“(D)” in lieu thereof. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following: 

(c) Effective on and after August 6, 1982, 
subsections (b) and (d) of section 14 of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 are each amended 
by striking out “section 4 or”. 

Mr. BUTLER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BUTLER 
was allowed to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER) 
is recognized for 10 minutes in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, most 
of the States under the special pre- 
clearance requirements of section 5 of 
the Voting Rights Act have been 
under this requirement for 17 years. 

H.R. 3112 proposes to extend this 17- 
year period indefinitely with provisio 
that such covered States or political 
subdivision will be relieved of this re- 
quirement of preclearance if they can 
establish that certain facts or condi- 
tions designed to assure that the ob- 
jectives of the act have been achieved 
have existed for a period of more than 
10 years. 

In my judgment, many of these con- 
ditions are unreasonable, if not impos- 
sible to achieve; but they are the sub- 
ject of other amendments. This 
amendment is addressed to the court 
which must hear the petition for bail- 
out. 

The ability of the petitioning juris- 
diction to establish the 10 years of ex- 
emplarly conduct required by H.R. 
3112 depends upon its ability to prove 
facts, many, many facts; and their rel- 
evance to the law before us. 

The courts exist to determine facts 
from the evidence adduced before 
them; and of course, to apply the law 
thereto. 

In order for the courts to determine 
facts, the court. must have access to 
the people and the circumstances they 
observed and the many other things 
which are relevant to its determina- 
tion. 

Indeed, it would appear to be one of 
the bases of due process that there 
should be some reasonable relation- 
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ship between the facts to be deter- 
mined and the location of the court to 
determine them. 

Our Federal court system, partly 
through statute, and partially through 
case law, has developed the doctrine of 
forum non conveniens which provides 
almost a right to a court trial in the 
most convenient place. 

H.R. 3112 would provide, however, 
that any State or political subdivision 
desiring to be relieved of the preclear- 
ance requirements must prove its facts 
and argue before the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia; 
and no other. 

The amendment which I now offer 
would permit the case to be heard in a 
three judge U.S. district court where 
the petitioner is located where the 
facts arose. 

There are many reasons why this 
amendment is an improvement upon 
the bill and why it is more reasonable 
to hear these cases where they arose 
instead of Washington, D.C.: 

In the first place, there is the matter 
of convenience to the court. How can a 
court in Washington, D.C., really de- 
termine the facts about a complex sit- 
uation which could be as much as a 
thousand miles away? 

Consider the expense to the parties: 

On the one side, you have the unlim- 
ited resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with no real concern about the 
cost of the litigation, a tremendous re- 
source advantage, particularly when 
you recall that the courthouse is but a 
few blocks away from the Department 
of Justice. 

On the other side, you will have the 
petitioning political subdivision—let us 
assume it is a county in Texas. 

The county will have to have its own 
local attorney in Texas, and, in addi- 
tion, it will have to employ Washing- 
ton counsel. And they are tremendous- 
ly expensive—the litigating Washing- 
ton lawyer is rapidly becoming the 
highest paid specialist—if that is the 
word—within the legal profession. 

Then you must consider the expense 
of bringing the proof to Washington. 
Whether you bring the bodies, or take 
their depositions, the expense is tre- 
mendous. In the latter instance, the 
court does not get a chance to see or 
examine the witnesses and this is 
often critical in a fair determination. 

A few weeks ago a majority of this 
House including Chairman RODINO 
and Epwarps joined with me in pass- 
ing legislation to extend the life of 
Legal Services Corporation. The prin- 
ciple at stake was the preservation of 
the access of disadvantaged Americans 
to our system of justice. 

Much the same principle is here in- 
volved. The political subdivisions of 
the covered States, particularly our 
smaller cities and counties, cannot and 
should not direct the substantial por- 
tion of their resources it would require 
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to come to Washington, D.C., to prove 
the 10 years of purity that H.R. 3112 
would require. 

The litigation involving the city of 
Rome, Ga., is an extreme example but 
we are told litigation costs of its case 
exceeded $2 million. 

As we cut back on Federal spending, 
there are many better uses of local 
dollars than this sort of long range 
litigations. 

But expense is not all of it—consider 
delay. 

Bear in mind that this bailout provi- 
sion has a potential for well over 800 
separate petitions or lawsuits. The 
crowded docket of the Arlington dis- 
trict court simply does not have the 
flexibility to absorb these cases—even 
those which can be quickly disposed 
of, when and if they can be heard. In 
many instances, they will be complex 
cases with all the dilatory and sub- 
stantive motions, pleas, depositions, 
summary judgments, or what have 
you, of an antitrust case. 

To argue that these cases be heard 
in Washington is to argue for delayed 
justice; and to delay justice is to deny 
justice. 

Consider also the interests of the 
disadvantaged minority voter who 
wishes to challenge the petition for 
bailout. 

Bear in mind H.R. 3112 provides 
that any aggrieved person may inter- 
vene in the bailout suit at any time, 
and that any aggrieved person may pe- 
tition to reopen the case at any time 
within 10 years after final judgment of 
bailout or several very good reasons 
set forth in the bill. 

In my view, the opportunity for such 
an aggrieved person to assert these 
rights will be enhanced if he does not 
have to go to Washington, D.C., to 
assert them. 

The committee report, on page 36, 
defends the existing provision of sec- 
tion 5 of the Voting Rights Act which 
permits resort to the Washington, 
D.C., district court in lieu of adminis- 
trative preclearance through the Jus- 
tice Department, and points out that 
this requirement was based upon the 
desirability of uniform interpretation 
of section 5 of the Voting Rights Act. 

Whether the logic of this is still de- 
fensible or not, I will point out that 
the amendment which I offer does not 
disturb this position that the alterna- 
tive to administrative preclearance re- 
mains in the Washington court. That 
part of section 5 is not touched by this 
amendment. 

You will undoubtedly hear the argu- 
ment that uniformity of interpreta- 
tion of the new bailout provisions jus- 
tifies the inconvenience, the expense, 
the delay, and the effective denial of 
due process of limiting bailout juris- 
diction to one Washington, D.C. court. 

There is absolutely no merit to that. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States functions to resolve such differ- 
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ences. Bear in mind that we are talk- 
ing about a three-judge Federal court 
with appe a matter of right direct- 
ly to the S. Supreme Court. The 
same uniformity argument can be ap- 
plied to eve law we have in the 
United States. Consider antitrust, tax, 
patent, bankruptcy, every criminal law 
on the books, commercial law, product 
liability, ad infinitum. 

We rejected that argument almost 
200 years ago when we opted for a 
system of courts allocated according to 
geography. 

The uniformity argument is without 
substance and I am confident you will 
recognize that. 

The unvoiced argument is that you 
cannot trust the Federal judiciary to 
deal fairly with a voting rights case in 
its own locality. I do not know wheth- 
er they will have the courage to make 
such a statement on the floor or not. 

We meet that argument in two ways: 

First, I deny it. Today’s Federal judi- 
ciary is meeting its responsibility with- 
out bias or prejudice and I challenge 
anyone to produce evidence to the 
contrary. 

If there is anything wrong with the 
judiciary, it is within the power of our 
committee to investigate and correct 
it. Any reflection on the judiciary is a 
reflection on the Judiciary Committee 
and how it does its job also. 

And, second, we have expressly pro- 
vided in this amendment that none of 
the three judges which must be desig- 
nated to hear the case can be from the 
district in question. 

The substance of local judicial preju- 
dice does not in my view, exist, but 
nevertheless, we have by this amend- 
ment eliminated the appearance of 
local judicial prejudice as well. 

Thus far, we have talked about the 
proposed amendment for change of 
the location of the court and why we 
need it. 

Now—let us consider where it fits 
into the theory of bailout. 

The theory behind the bailout pro- 
posal is very simple—by holding out to 
covered jurisdictions in noncompliance 
with the Voting Rights Act the hope 
that they can by exemplary perform- 
ance extending over a period of 10 
years extricate themselves from the 
burdens of administrative preclear- 
ance, they will be inspired to improved 
performance inuring to the benefit of 
the disfranchised minorities. 

But if the promise of bailout is made 
hollow by withholding reasonable 
access to the court which hears such 
cases, then it contributes nothing to 
improving the voting opportunities of 
minorities and perpetuates much of 
the discrimination it would correct. 

I urge you therefore, to support this 
amendment. It would improve the leg- 
islation by providing that petitions for 
bailout would be heard by a three- 
judge Federal district court in a dis- 
trict of the petitioning jurisdiction 
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with the express limitation that none 
of the judges designated to hear the 
case may be from the district in ques- 
tion. 

Appeal in such cases is, of course, to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. i 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. For those of us who 
are not lawyers, we are having some 
difficulty coping with all of this monu- 
mental piece of legislation. Could the 
gentleman tell us what is so sacred 
about the Federal district court here? 
Why should everything come here? 

Mr. BUTLER. I share the gentle- 
man’s curiosity about that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. What is the argu- 
ment as to why this Federal court is so 
sacred and that there is no capability 
or ability in the other district courts 
to deal with? Is there some problem 
we do not understand? 

Mr. BUTLER. The argument is 
sometimes made that it is necessary to 
have a uniformity. of opinion about 
voting rights cases in the District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. This is the only 
one with any character to understand 
the issue, or what? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the implica- 
tion in it, and that certainly is some- 
thing I resist rather strongly. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ROUSSELOT 
and by unanimous consent Mr. BuTLER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his question. Now that we 
have a little more time I would like to 
enlarge on that because it is pretty im- 
portant, it seems to me, where you are 
going to try a case and determine 
facts. The gentleman realizes this bill 
has created 11 different conditions 
which must be proven, all sorts of 
ramifications to proof of those condi- 
tions which must be proven before a 
covered jurisdiction can come out of it. 
Those conditions have to be proven to 
have prevailed over 10 years. That is a 
tremendous burden in the first place. 
But when one considers how much evi- 
dence that must involve in terms of 
proof, how many witnesses one might 
or could have in that case, and when 
we consider all of those things, then 
certainly it is important to be near a 
court which can have access to the 
witnesses. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. And the wit- 
nesses that could testify as to the va- 
lidity of those claims would obviously 
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be closer to the local Federal district 
court involved; is that not true? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think conservatively 
in most cases the District of Columbia 
court would be 1,000 miles away from 
the problem area. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Maybe that is 
part of the purpose of this legislation, 
to make it difficult for honest wit- 
nesses to be able to be heard in the 
Washington D.C., court. Otherwise 
they would have to be transported all 
the way here; is that not true? 

Mr. BUTLER. That could certainly 
be a consequence as a result of this. It 
certainly could. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. It is hard to be- 
lieve that anybody would be that devi- 
ous. 

Let me ask the gentleman another 
question. Why is the claim made that 
by the gentleman’s amendment pass- 
ing, and by hearing these cases in the 
many local district courts involved 
that this might be a dilatory tactic? 
Can the gentleman explain why 
people raise that issue? 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot believe that 
is seriously raised. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I would tell the 
gentleman I have heard it seriously 
raised to me just a moment ago. 

Mr. BUTLER. That, sir, is some- 
thing that I would challenge anyone 
to make such assertion from the floor, 
because the dilatory result would be 
dumping 800 additional cases in the 
District of Columbia District Court 
where it is already overloaded, as the 
gentleman well knows, and to add 
these 800 cases, and with the distance 
involved and all of the time, and time 
and distance are related to one an- 
other in terms of how long it takes the 
case to be tried. The dilatory effect of 
the delay would be in the district 
court, not in the local court. I think 
the local court would come quickly to 
it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I wanted to clear 
that up. I appreciate my colleague ex- 
plaining why just the opposite is the 
truth. That is just a phony charge, 
then, that it could be more dilatory 
for the exclusive jurisdiction to 
remain in the local Federal district 
court. 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot believe that 
is a serious charge. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That charge 
probably will not be made, then. 

I want to compliment my colleague. 
His amendment sounds very reasona- 
ble. I suppose reason does not always 
prevail. But I hope in his case it will. I 
thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments and support his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind comments. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 
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Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a great honor for me to rise in sup- 
port of the extension legislation for 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which I 
cosponsored earlier this year. In 1965, 
when the Congress originally ap- 
proved the act, there were millions of 
blacks and other minorities in this 
country who had been denied the 
right to register, vote, and run for po- 
litical office. Now, 16 years later, the 
Voting Rights Act has made it possible 
for blacks and other minorities to have 
fair and effective participation in the 
electoral process. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
not passed only to secure the right to 
register to vote, but to discourage the 
political manipulation techniques that 
had been used for over a century to 
prohibit or suppress minority involve- 
ment in Federal, State, and local elec- 
tions. Before the Voting Rights Act 
Was approved, numerous attempts had 
been made by the Congress to insure 
minority voting rights. These meas- 
ures had attempted to insure such 
rights by requiring the courts to 
review case-by-case litigation, but they 
were ineffective in enforcing the 15th 
amendment. Some States and local- 
ities imposed literacy tests, stringent 
residency requirements, and other de- 
vices that simply deterred blacks from 
registering to vote. The Voting Rights 
Act directly and forcefully addressed 
those denials of the basic rights of all 
Americans to full participation in the 
electoral process, and its extension, as 
embodied in H.R. 3112, is essential if 
the Congress is to protect those rights. 

The House Judiciary Committee's 
bill will continue the vigorous enforce- 
ment provisions of the act which have 
been used to insure that minorities 
may exercise their right to vote free of 
hindrances because of their race, 
color, religion, or national origin. This 
bill will continue the provisions which 
require jurisdictions covered under that 
act to submit all proposed election law 
and district changes to the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice for review, to 
insure that discriminatory practices 
will not become law. Furthermore, it 
will maintain the provisions where lo- 
calities cannot bailout of the act 
unless they can show a solid record of 
no discrimination in election proce- 
dures. Finally, the act imposes bilin- 
gual provisions stipulating that non- 
English ballots may be used at the 
polls. I commend the committee for 
the hard work it has done to insure 
that blacks and other minorities con- 
tinue to have a voice in the electoral 
process, a basic right that is guaran- 
teed under the U.S. Constitution. 

Although the Voting Rights Act has 
been in effect for a long time, and has 
proven to be one of the most success- 
ful measures ever enacted by the Con- 
gress, the problems it addresses are 
not yet fully solved. It would be an 
abridgement of faith to dilute the pro- 
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visions of H.R. 3112, while there is still 
evidence of localities covered by the 
act practicing subtle forms of voting 
discrimination. 

A wide range of techniques have 
been used over the past 16 years to 
cancel or disperse minority voting 
strength. There are still numerous dis- 
criminatory barriers in the States and 
localities covered by the act. A signifi- 
cant disparity exists between the pro- 
portion of whites and blacks registered 
to vote. Blacks and other minorities, in 
several States, are woefully unrepre- 
sented at key levels of government. 

The 97th Congress must not permit 
amendments to H.R. 3112 that would 
weaken this important bill merely out 
of empathy with State or local offi- 
cials who feel they are being punished 
too harshly for past practices of dis- 
crimination. The fact is, discriminato- 
ry barriers continue to stand in certain 
States and localities, discouraging mi- 
nority participation and obstructing 
minority rights in elections. We must 
continue the landmark provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act until blacks and 
other minorities throughout this coun- 
try are allowed to register to vote free 
of coercion, free of discrimination, free 
as every American must be free. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the support of my colleagues for 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act 
as reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Passage of the Voting Rights Act in 
1965 provided for the implementation 
of the 15th amendment which guaran- 
teed the right to vote free of discrimi- 
nation based on color or race. The 
Voting Rights Act specifically prohib- 
ited discriminatory voting practices 
against minority citizens in an impor- 
tant effort to achieve that goal. How- 
ever, the need for the extension of 
this act, unamended, has been well 
demonstrated. Extensive testimony 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
has revealed that subtle forms of dis- 
crimination are prevalent in some of 
the States originally targeted in the 
1965 legislation and have substantially 
weakened minority voting power. 

Although some abuses of voter regis- 
tration have continued since the pas- 
sage of the 1965 act, the Voting Rights 
Act has been primarily responsible for 
the increasing participation of minori- 
ties in our political system. In growing 
numbers, minorities have joined the 
political mainstream as voters, candi- 
dates, and public officeholders. The 
goal of full participation and represen- 
tation of minorities has been far from 
realized, however. The extension of 
the Voting Rights Act is the most 
basic and necessary step to take in 
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continuing our commitment to achieve 
that goal. 

In closing, I am reminded of the 
wisdom of the late Roy Wilkins, who 
stated: 


No American is required to “earn” his 
rights as a citizen. His human rights come 
from God and his citizenship rights come 
from the Constitution. 

Voting is a constitutional right for 
all American citizens. The Voting 
Rights Act, extended, would include 
all American people in the governing 
process—a basis of democracy. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a majority of the commit- 
tee thinks it is a very bad idea to 
change jurisdiction from the district 
court in the District of Columbia to 
local district courts. The district court 
in the District of Columbia has been 
the court in bailout cases for 16 years 
and that system has worked very well. 
There have been more than 20 juris- 
dictions that have bailed out at little 
expense and no trouble. None of these 
jurisdictions has been required to 
come to Washington for expensive 
bailout suits. They have all bailed out 
by consent decree, without expensive 
trials. 

In preparing for the bailout the Jus- 
tice Department would send investiga- 
tors to the local area. People did not 
have to travel to Washington. No wit- 
nesses had to come to the District of 
Columbia to testify. The court records 
were made by deposition in the local 
jurisdictions. 

Where the Justice Department did 
contest bailout actions, in every in- 
stance but three the covered jurisdic- 
tion merely dropped its suit when 
proof was produced showing that it 
had failed to meet the test. In the 
three or four contested bailout suits 
the jurisdiction just did not have the 
proof and the bailout suits failed. 

The Supreme Court in South Caroli- 
na against Katzenbach ruled that vest- 
ing jurisdiction exclusively in the D.C. 
court was an appropriate exercise of 
the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress pursuant to article III of the 
Constitution, “to ordain and establish” 
inferior Federal tribunals. 

Congress in 1965 vested exclusive ju- 
risdiction over bailout suits in the D.C. 
courts. Congress acted in 1965 for sev- 
eral good reasons. First to insure uni- 
form application of the bailout stand- 
ards on a nationwide basis. That is im- 
portant, Mr. Chairman. Also to ensure 
impartial decisionmaking free of local 
bias and political pressures. That is an 
item also mentioned by my colleague 
from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER) We 
should not have different interpreta- 
tions of the bailout provisions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, one provi- 
sion according to a New York district 
court, one provision according to a 
Mississippi district court, and- so on. 

Also, the testimony of the hearings 
in 1964 and 1965 preparatory for the 
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enactment of the Voting Rights Act 
indicated that the D.C. court should 
have exclusive jurisdiction because on 
some parts of the country district 
courts in voting rights cases had ex- 
tremely difficult tasks to perform and 
sometimes the tasks were almost im- 
possible. 
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Almost in every case, numerous ap- 
peals were required, even though the 
compelling evidence was overwhelming 
of voting discrimination. 

Now, the testimony before our sub- 
committee was still the same. One wit- 
ness described the case of Connor 
against Johnson, a Mississippi legisla- 
tive reapportionment case that went 
on for 14 years; and it took nine trips 
to the Supreme Court before effective 
relief was obtained. 

The court in the District of Colum- 
bia, Mr. Chairman, now has had 16 
years experience. It does an excellent 
job. We have had no evidence whatso- 
ever that it is not performing satisfac- 
torily. I trust that we shall reject the 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gen- 
tleman From New Jersey (Mr. 
RoDINO). 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the gentleman has clearly stated why 
we should reject this amendment. 

Those of us who participated in 
those debates that took place prior to 
the adoption of the 1965 act know how 
extensive the arguments were made 
that all Federal courts should be able 
to consider voting rights problems, 
voting rights litigation, voting rights 
issues. And I believe that time and ex- 
perience have showed us quite clearly 
that the D.C. court was the proper 
court to implement protection for the 
15th amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Epwarps) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Roprno and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. RODINO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would also like to state 
that the gentleman pointed out at 
least some cases, but there are a 
number of cases where, when these 
issues were before local district courts, 
we have seen decisions which were not 
consistent with the Constitution. 

There are a number of them. There 
have been many cases in district 
courts other than the D.C. court 
which show the difficulty in obtaining 
relief in voting rights litigation, even 
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when the facts and law are clear. In 
Connor against Waller, a three-judge 
court in Mississippi; in Connor against 
Finch, a three-judge court in Missis- 
sippi; and Perking against Matthews, a 
three-judge court in Mississippi, litiga- 
tion had to go all the way to the Su- 
preme Court to get rulings that sec- 
tion 5 preclearance must be followed. 

Congress originally placed jurisdic- 
tion in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to assure uniform in- 
terpretation and enforcement of the 
act. This grant of power was found 
constitutional in South Carolina 
against Katzenbach and we should 
continue it under our new bailout pro- 
visions in order to be consistent. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
that in the enactment of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act, I supported vesting 
jurisdiction in the court in the District 
of Columbia, and for the very reasons, 
or for some of the very reasons, that 
the gentleman has enunicated. Howev- 
er, there have been substantial 
changes which have occurred in our 
country and in the areas which are 
covered. For one thing, we have seen 
vast improvements with regard to 
voting rights, voting registration, and 
elections. Also, we have seen substan- 
tial changes in the personnel of the 
courts. As a matter of fact, I opposed 
the division of the districts:in the 
Southern part of the country for the 
very reason that I feared that there 
would not be fair decisionmaking with 
regard to the rights of minorities if we 
provided for this division of the cir- 
cuits. But that division has now taken 
place, and for the very reason that we 
find that there is equity and that 
there is fairness being articulated by 
those courts in the area, without fear 
of the old-time prejudice intervening 
to make those decisions less than fair. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Epwarps) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCtory and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I think it is about 
time that we restore confidence and 
support to the Federal judiciary 
throughout the country and to repose 
responsibility on those courts for de- 
ciding general legislation, and I see no 
reason why any provisions that we are 
providing now cannot be fairly and eq- 
uitably resolved by the courts in those 
areas. I think that the general law 
that we are enacting here is general 
law that all of the district courts 
should have the right to interpret. 
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I saw the reason in 1965. I supported 
the basis for having jurisdiction in the 
D.C. courts at that time. At the 
present time, I do not see that reason, 
and I do not think it is justified that 
we should perpetuate a situation that 
prevailed long ago which I think we 
have outlived now, and I think justifi- 
ably so. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
his observations, and I still believe 
very strongly that the district court in 
the District of Columbia is doing a 
very good job, has done so for 16 
years, and those same reasons apply to 
keep jurisdiction here. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to commend the gen- 
tleman from California for his state- 
ment succinctly stating why the juris- 
diction should remain in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

There is one other feature, that has 
not been discussed in the debate on 
this issue so far, and that is the cost to 

. the Federal Government of sending 
the Justice Department to all of these 
jurisdictions around the country, as 
well as assigning judges from outside 
the jurisdiction in to hear the case, as 
proposed by the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

This amendment, perhaps, can be 
called the Justice Department junket- 
ing amendment of 1981, and it should 
be defeated. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
do want to agree, generally, with the 
remarks of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, as well as the remarks of 
the gentleman who just spoke. 

Going back to the 1965 act, where 
there was a rather broad bipartisan 
consensus, after debate, that because 
of the extraordinary remedies that 
were going to be provided, including 
preclearance and all of the other pro- 
visions for challenge, it would be very 
well advised to have a uniform court. 

I think many Members believe that 
all of the covered jurisdictions are 
down South, and that is not the case. 
There are some jurisdictions in the 
State of New York, there are some, I 
believe, in Arkansas, in Alaska, and I 
think there is good reason to at least 
have a degree of uniformity in the de- 
cisionmaking relating to what I think 
is a very important constitutional 
issue. 

One of the concessions made by the 
proponents of the voting rights exten- 
sion and which I think resulted from 
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the work of the ranking minority 
Member was that, in the provision for 
bailout, counties will be permitted to 
bail out and not just States. 

So right now, if this legislation 
passes—and I believe that it will— 
then, for the first time, we are going 
to have a very large number of subdi- 
visions, county subdivisions, that are 
going to be eligible to bail out. 

Now, the estimates are not certain. 
One of the estimates that I have seen 
indicates that about 25 percent of the 
county subdivisions in the covered ju- 
risdictions would immediately be able 
to bail out. And from that point on, it 
progresses. 

So what I am saying is that the 
point made by the gentlemen from 
Wisconsin I think is very appropriate. 
If you have a very large number of 
counties that seek to bail out when 
they are permitted to do so, then I 
just wonder what would happen, from 
the standpoint of the Justice Depart- 
ment and its ability to send people 
around to the various jurisdictions 
that are seeking to bail out. 

In other words, I applaud the com- 
promise that now permits certain 
counties to bail out without the States 
themselves having bailed out. But I do 
think it gives us an additional reason 
to maintain the court in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from V 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure 
that the gentleman understands the 
amendment which I have offered, be- 
cause we have continued the preclear- 
ance supervision of the District Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I understand. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am just a little bit 
disturbed that those of us who believe 
in States rights and local governments 
are shifting all of our responsibilities. 
A number of us Republicans are in- 
volved in that. Here the gentleman is 
saying that maybe it costs the Justice 
Department too much to go down to 
the district and send one lawyer—I 
assume to send one lawyer—rather 
than impose upon the counties and 
the States the tremendous expense of 
bringing that battery of facts, lawyers, 
witnesses, and everybody to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. What I am saying 
is that under this bailout that we are 
talking about, for the first time we are 
going to permit a number of counties 
to bail out, independently of the 
States. It has been estimated, as I said, 
that one-fourth of them are going to 
be eligible to bail out. And then, as I 
mentioned, it progresses from there. 

I guess what I am saying is that I be- 
lieve that when the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 was passed, there was good 
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reason then to have uniform applica- 
tion in these very important cases. I 
do not always agree with the District 
of Columbia Court. I do think that 
there is good reason to have uniformi- 
ty. 

I might add one more thing. In the 
event there should be a delay—and 
this has not been mentioned—then 
there is a special procedure now con- 
tained in the legislation that would 
permit the appointment of additional 
judges from outside the jurisdiction to 
come in and hear those cases. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, how would the appoint- 
ment of additional judges outside of 
the District of Columbia contribute to 
uniformity? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Let me just 
answer that question, if I can, and 
then I will yield to the gentleman. 

My feeling is that it would be only in 
those cases under an amendment 
adopted, that would only be triggered 
after 2 years. I would hope that there 
would not be 2 year delays. x 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACEK) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BUTLER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RAILSBACK 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman said that 
sometimes he agrees and sometimes he 
disagrees with the district court. I 
think the reason is because maybe you 
have got a different panel. You talk 
about uniformity, but actually the 
panels are selected from 11 active and 
2 retired appeals judges and 15 acting 
and 7 retired district judges. Now, that 
is a total—doing some quick arithme- 
tic—of some 35 judges. 

Now, really, when you talk about 
uniformity, how are you going to get a 
uniform panel on that? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. If I can respond, I 
would say that I think we are much 
more likely to have uniformity in the 
case just cited than if we had judges 
from New York and judges in Jackson, 
Miss., or a judge in Alaska. I think 
what you have is probably a body of 
opinion that will build up, too, when 
these counties are seeking to bail out. 

I sincerely hope that the bailout 
works. And I must say that I am not 
sure that we drew an exactly appropri- 
ate bailout mechanism, but I hope 
that it does work and I hope there are 
25 percent of the counties that are eli- 
gible to bail out that have been in 
compliance. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman as one of those who has been 
working toward a compromise on this 
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bill for the past 6 months. But on the 
point raised by the gentleman from 
Virginia, when he worries about there 
being maybe 17 judges, or more, in the 
D.C. courts, does the gentleman real- 
ize that if we allowed one-third of all 
of the 92 district courts who have 
from 2 to 12 judges to get into the act, 
we would be in far, far worse shape. So 
I think we would be eroding one of the 
most basic parts of the Voting Rights 
Act that has been extended and 
upheld by the courts all of these years 
were we to change the locus of the 
judges and the courts. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in regard to this matter of trial 
by Federal courts throughout the 
Nation, whether or not they would ad- 
judicate issues fairly, I just want to 
discuss the matter of busing. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. COLLINS of Texas 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, courts have 
ordered busing all over the country. 
We find that down in Texas, court 
after court throughout the State rules 
to mandate busing, which is consid- 
ered a liberal issue. In fact, you will 
not find a more liberal judge in Amer- 
ica than Judge Justice over in Tyler, 
Tex. So if you all are just looking for 
liberal judges, they are spread all over 
the country. 

On the other hand, when you come 
to D.C, you have the most expensive 
State in which to visit on a business or 
legal case. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I gather there has 
been a tremendous record of improve- 
ment which is undisputed in all of the 
southern jurisdictions. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I would con- 
firm that there is no doubt about the 
improvement. In Texas, our officials 
submitted 16,300 cases, and they only 
found 130 of them where the Justice 
Department even raised a question. 
But we are always required to appear 
before the court up here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In D.C. you have 
$100-a-day hotel bills, it costs over 
$500 to fly up here by coach. Why do 
we not let them try these voting cases 
down in the district? These local citi- 
zens also work for a living. When they 
come up as witnesses, when they are 
involved, they have to take off for 3 or 
4 days. It is just reasonable to let them 
try these cases in their own area, so it 
saves time and expense. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. 
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If uniformity is my colleague’s main 
concern, and he feels that the district 
court is the best place to do it, maybe 
all death penalty decisions ought to be 
brought here. That would give us 
better uniformity. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Let me say that 
the reason for having the District of 
Columbia court hear these cases is be- 
cause there were some rather extraor- 
dinary circumstances that occurred in 
the country that triggered this rather 
unique bill, and, frankly, in reviewing 
the record, I am convinced that at one 
point in time there were a very large 
number of practices that the gentle- 
man himself would not condone, and 
then when they would go into court 
they were not being treated fairly. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman 
knows that was 17 years ago. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Those that were 
petitioning against discrimination had 
a great deal of difficulty getting any 
kind of relief at all. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Does the gentle- 
man think all death penalty cases 
should be transferred here? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I think it is an en- 
tirely different case—— 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. It is different for 
the death penalty but not for this? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Although I would 
submit in the case of the death penal- 
ty that right now the Supreme Court 
is the one that will probably ultimate- 
ly deal with even capital punishment 


cases. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is on ulti- 
mate appeal. My point is what is 
wrong with our district courts? Are 
they so terrible they do not know how 
to handle this issue? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I would suggest to 
my friend from California he ought to 
go back and check the history of this 
whole thing. In other worlds, read the 
history. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, some of us 
have tried to check the history and we 
have been told here today that this 
law has brought a greater advance- 
ment of voting rights throughout the 
country. Coupled with that, the gen- 
tleman has not proven his case that all 
the district courts in this country are 
incapable of handling the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILS- 
BACK) has expired. 

At the request of Mr. Roussetot and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. RAILSBACK 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, if uniformity is “the 
great issue” here, as the gentleman’s 
reason for opposing this amendment, 
should we then consider transferring 
jurisdiction to the district court on 
other issues? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Let me just say 
again—the gentleman knows I readily 
concede this—we are dealing with 
what I think is kind of an extraordi- 
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nary set of circumstances, really app- 
plying to a very basic and fundamen- 
tal concept. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. What is wrong 
with the other district courts? Do they 
not have judges—— 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I have tried not 
to interrupt the gentleman. 

What I am saying is, the reason for 
the unique status of having this court 
in the District to provide uniformity is 
the unique set of circumstances that 
led to the problem in the first place. 
The gentleman is talking about a basic 
fundamental constitutional right and 
we find that in this particular case the 
courts were not doing what they were 
supposed to be doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILS- 
BACK) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, RAILS- 
BACK was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I believe the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK) has done an excellent 
job in pointing out the necessity of 
having centralized review, and I would 
point out that just last June 21, the 
Supreme Court noted in its review of 
the preclearance requirements pres- 
ently in section 5 of the Voting Rights 
Act, that— 


Centralized review enhances the likelihood 
that recurring problems will be resolved in a 
consistent and expeditious way. 


That is the Supreme Court speaking 
in the case of McDaniel against San- 
chez which is not more than 5 months 
old. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let us make it clear 
we are talking about the bailout proc- 
ess, not preclearance. Preclearance 
stays right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia courts, the district court, and 
within the Justice Department. When 
it comes to bailout, the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Virginia 
says we have got a Federal court 
system, let us use it. 

This entire bill is directed toward 
the achievement of access, access to 
the electoral process, but this amend- 
ment offered by my friend from Vir- 
ginia is directed toward access to the 
courts. 

Does the gentleman mean to say 
there is only one building, only one 
geographical location where sensitivity 
to the Voting Rights Act resides? That 
is right here in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The gentleman talks about uniformi- 
ty. There are 11 active and 2 retired 
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appeals court justices here in the Dis- 
trict. There are 15 active and 7 retired 
district court judges right here in the 
District. 

Now, what uniformity? Are we going 
to pick three of those to hear all of 
these cases? Are we going to pick six of 
them and put them in two panels? 
How are we going to get that uniformi- 
ty with 11 active appellate judges and 
15 active trial judges? 

We are not, of course. The fact of 
the matter is, when the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans or in 
Atlanta picks three judges to hear this 
case, not one of them can be from the 
jurisdiction where the case is brought. 
So there cannot be redneck justice, 
backwoods justice, and I suggest to my 
colleagues, if they are at all conver- 
sant with the records of civil rights 
issue from the 11th circuit and 5th cir- 
cuit, the 2 circuits now in New Orleans 
and Atlanta, they ought to know they 
are sensitive, they are among the lead- 
ing courts in the country on civil 
rights issues. 

Now, if we are going to burden the 
already overburdened District of Co- 
lumbia district courts with these 
issues, and the gentleman said some 
800 may well be eligible, we are going 
to deny justice. Justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied. That is a cliche. And it is 
so because it is true. If only uniformi- 
ty and justice is obtainable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, what about first 
amendment rights cases? What about 
14th amendment rights cases? What 
about 15th amendment rights cases? 
They are tried all across the country. 

But no one, when it gets to this, 
when it gets to the Voting Rights Act, 
the only place justice is attainable is 
here in the District of Columbia. 

What about busing? What about 
prayers in schools? The American 
Civil Liberties Union gets out a bulle- 
tin and says, “Do you know there is an 
effort to deprive, to divest our courts, 
our Federal courts, from jurisdiction, 
an attack on the court system.” 

Well, I suggest to my colleagues, if 
that is an attack on the court system, 
we are divesting the accessible court of 
jurisdiction to hear cases involving 
people who will be given access to the 
court. 

What about witnesses who want to 
be heard? All they say is take a deposi- 
tion. A deposition is not the equivalent 
of having the witness come into court 
and be cross-examined and for the 
court to view the witness, the demean- 
or, the facility with which they testify. 
What we are doing is limiting access to 
justice, and it is wrong. 

We have got sensitive judges who 
have enviable records in civil rights all 
through the South and this amend- 
ment says make justice accessible to 
litigants and to witnesses and to attor- 
neys, but we are denying that. 

I suggest to my colleagues this is an 
insult to the system and we talk about 
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cost to the Government. The Govern- 
ment has U.S. district attorneys all 
across the South. That is not an alien 
part of this country, just as they have 
in the North. It is the expense to the 
witnesses and to the local lawyers that 
have to be matched against the U.S. 
Government; it is just not fair. 

If we are interested in justice, then 
have it accessible to people and to liti- 
gants. Do not make them trek up here 
to the District of Columbia court, 
which is overburdened. And if we do 
not think these judges are capable of 
administering justice, then we have a 
burden to sustain that that I suggest 
we cannot sustain. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, which would estab- 
lish the jurisdiction of three-judge 
Federal district courts in localities cov- 
ered by the special provisions of the 
act to hear declaratory judgment suits 
for the granting of bailout under the 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act 
Extension of 1981 (H.R. 3112). 

It is not a mere rhetorical exercise to 
mention the constructive work and 
able contributions which the gentle- 
man has made in Judiciary Committee 
action on H.R. 3112, and I commend 
the gentleman for offering his amend- 
ment today. 

At issue here is not whether or not 
legislation to extend the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act is necessary. Indeed, I 
favor passage of H.R. 3112 as neces- 
sary to preserving and protecting the 
right of all Americans to vote. The 
committee report very aptly notes 
that the right to vote is preservative 
of all other rights and I would not and 
will not endorse any action which, in 
my judgment, would serve to threaten 
access of all citizens of voting age to 
that most cherished franchise. 

At issue here is the credibility of the 
Federal judicial system itself. H.R. 
3112 would extend sole jurisdiction of 
the District Court for the District of 
Columbia to hear declaratory judg- 
ment suits for granting bailout. I ques- 
tion the wisdom. and logic of this 
action for several reasons but am par- 
ticularly disturbed over the unde- 
served slap which this action throws in 
the face of Federal district judges who 
presently serve on the bench in areas 
outside the District of Columbia. I 
have faith, and I believe the American 
people share that faith, in the sound- 
ness of the Federal judicial system. 
This faith is founded on the recogni- 
tion that some of the most. historic 
and courageous decisions handed down 
on civil rights litigations in the history 
of American jurisprudence have been 
rendered by judges of southern herit- 
age sitting on Federal courts located 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. To call 
for the District Court for the District 
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of Columbia to have sole jurisdiction 
to hear declaratory judgment on suits 
for granting bailout under the Voting 
Rights Act is to place in disrepute the 
very system of jurisprudence which 
has so ably served this country for 
over 200 years. I speak from firsthand 
observations as a practicing attorney 
of 30 years’ experience before the 
courts that the men and women who 
sit on the bench of the Nation’s Feder- 
al district courts are citizens of charac- 
ter and of integrity grasping a keen 
awareness of what is just, what is 
right, and what is consistent with the 
constitutional protections of the rights 
and privileges associated with U.S. citi- 
zenship. 

Logistically the broadened standard 
for bailout provided in the bill will 
very likely result in an escalation of 
such suits to be filed. I question seri- 
ously, in light of the already crowded 
docket of the District of Columbia Dis- 
trict Court, whether that single court 
alone will be sufficient to handle all 
bailout cases, 

The reasons for proposing the 
amendment presently under question 
are sound. It is not good practice to 
remove a case from the unique circum- 
stances which shape the electoral af- 
fairs of a locality. To do so makes it 
difficult to ascertain the true facts 
and to render sound judicial judg- 
ments. 

It is not good government to impose 
upon local jurisdictions the consider- 
able expense of sending representa- 
tives of the political subdivision to 
Washington; to the expense of having 
to hire a Washington lawyer familiar 
with litigating cases in the District of 
Columbia; to the expense of bringing 
witnesses from the locality to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had experi- 
ences in the past in representing 
school districts in Texas, and as a 
matter of fact, the first administrative 
law judge hearing concerning school de- 
segration that was held we had to 
come to Washington from Waskom, 
Tex. We had to bring a school superin- 
tendent and seven members of that 
board. We had to bring a host of wit- 
nesses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, JR.) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, JR. was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. We had to 
bring bundles of evidence and wit- 
nesses. We had to do that on two or 
three occasions. It worked out very 
badly from a logistical standpoint. 

After that was done for a few times 
we contacted the Justice Department 
and they saw the error of their ways 
at that time and the procedure was 
changed. 

Today, for an administrative hearing 
you do not have to come to Washing- 
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ton. You go to Dallas or Houston or to 
a locality in the area where the school 
districts are located. I think the same 
thing should hold true in what we are 
speaking of here today. 

I urge the passage of this amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. I yield to the 
gentleman from the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Certainly as the 
gentleman knows, we are not dealing 
with questions of busing. We are deal- 
ing with questions of voting rights, 
one of the most precious rights we 
have in this country. 

I would remind the gentleman that 
the reason for the passage of the 
Voting Rights Act in the first instance 
was that we are dealing with cumber- 
some litigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. FAUNTROY, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, JR., was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, one 
of the reasons for the establishment 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was a 
recognition of the fact that the court 
process in the district courts was cum- 
bersome and took a long time. While I 
recognize that in the State of Texas 
the court systems may work very well, 
but certainly one would not consider a 
bailout handled by a three-judge court 
in Sumter, S.C., for example, which 
has been frustrating the efforts of the 
Justice Department for 14 years now 
to correct an obvious violation of the 
Voting Rights Act. That county took 8 
years, between 1967 and 1975, to 
submit a proposed change to at-large 
elections to the Justice Department. 
After submitting that change to the 
Justice Department in 1975, the Jus- 
tice Department informed the county 
that in its view the changes in fact vio- 
lated the rights of people in that 
county to vote. The county then filed 
a series of three or four requests for 
reconsideration of the decision by the 
Department of Justice. These delaying 
tactics extended compliance with the 
Justice Department directives by sev- 
eral years or more. Finally, the Justice 
Department took the county to the 
Federal district court, where a three- 
judge panel rules that because the At- 
torney General did not return one of 
the several responses to the request 
for withdrawal of its objection within 
the required 60 days, that the county 
might continue into a 14th year, the 
at-large system of discrimination 
against the citizens of that county. 

The point is that, while the need to 
establish uniform standards is impor- 
tant, we must not also forget that the 
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basic reason this Voting Rights Act 
Was necessary was that the Federal 
district court systems had failed to 
adequately protect the rights of citi- 
zens in the covered jurisdictions to 
vote. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this 
amendment. 

The author of the amendment 
would have us believe that vesting ju- 
risdiction in the District of Columbia 
District Court has served to somehow 
weaken the equitable execution of jus- 
tice. He pointed out that in many in- 
stances, election officials and wronged 
minorities have had to travel 1,000 
miles to have their cases heard. This 
has not impeded progress. 

According to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, there still exists today 
all kinds of voting rights abuses, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas of the 
country. It is my belief, however, that 
to permit the Federal district court in 
the jurisdictions seeking bailout to 
hear the cases would be to permit 
courts composed, in many instances, of 
jurists who would, because of local po- 
litical pressures, be a little more in- 
clined to overlook discriminating prac- 
tices such as gerrymandering district 
lines, switching to at-large elections or 
multimember districts to prevent lo- 
calized black majorities from electing 
representatives, ad infinitum. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to 
vote down this amendment. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose this amendment that would 
change jurisdiction of bailout suits 
from the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia to the local dis- 
trict courts in the covered jurisdiction. 

Requiring bailout cases to be heard 
by the District of Columbia District 
Court is necessary to insure uniform 
application of the bailout standard, to 
prevent local politics from influencing 
the judicial decisionmaking, and to ex- 
pedite the judicial decisionmaking 
process. In South Carolina v. Katzen- 
bach, 383 U.S. 301, 331-32 (1966), the 
Supreme Court upheld this limitation 
of jurisdiction as an appropriate exer- 
cise of the constitutional authority of 
Congress to “ordain and establish” in- 
ferior Federal tribunals (U.S. Consti- 
tution, article III, section 1). 

The efficacy of the bailout provision 
would be seriously impaired if jurisdic- 
tion were vested in local district courts 
and the interpretations of the legal 
standards governing bailout applied in 
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New York were different than those 
applied in Mississippi. Furthermore, 
the voting rights cases filed in the 
southern district courts demonstrate 
the need for the remedies provided in 
the act. Relief for the plaintiffs was 
extremely difficult, if not impossible 
to obtain; numerous appeals were nec- 
essary, even in cases presenting the 
most compelling facts. This year, 
statements before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights demonstrated that this situa- 
tion still exists. For example, the Mis- 
sissippi legislative reapportionment 
case, Connor against Johnson, contin- 
ued for 14 years, with nine appeals to 
the Supreme Court, before effective 
relief for the denial of voting rights 
was obtained. Not only is this system 
inefficient, but it is extremely time 
consuming. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I 
support the language found in H.R. 
3112 as reported by the House Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and in doing so extend, if 
I may, the rather candid remarks of 
my distinguished friend from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There are many, many examples of 
cases in the local Federal court which 
resulted in verdicts contrary to the 
standards of the act and contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I think we should keep these in front 
of us, not in an acrimonious, vindictive 
sense, but to be realistic in under- 
standing that, to a limited extent, cer- 
tainly the courts reflect the locale in 
which they are located. That is a fact 
of life and I do not think we should 
shove it under the rug. 

There have been any number of 
cases in southern district courts which 
illustrate the difficulty in obtaining 
relief in voting rights litigation, even 
when the facts and the law were clear, 
very clear. 

Courts have, for example, unlawful- 
ly approved and ordered into effect 
election law changes to which the At- 
torney General had objected pursuant 
to section 5. In U.S. against Board of 
Supervisors of Warren County, Miss., 
a 1976 case, a three-judge district 
court in the Southern District of Mis- 
sissippi ordered into effect a redistrict- 
ing plan devised by the board of super- 
visors to which the Department of 
Justice had objected. 

There are instances in which elec- 
tion law changes subject to section 5 
review were unlawfully approved even 
though they had not been submitted 
for preclearance as required by the 
law. One such case is Connor against 
Waller, a 1975 case. There a three- 
judge court in the Southern District of 
Mississippi approved and ordered into 
effect a revised multimember district 
plan for the State legislature even 
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though the revised plan had not been 
precleared by the Justice Department 
or the District of Columbia District 
Court. 

We could go on and on with this, but 
I simply repeat the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Rartspack) that in light of the 
additional case load which would be 
brought about by what is obviously 
and clearly a much more liberal bail- 
out provision, I think the situation dic- 
tates that we do stress that there be 
uniformity and that we do go to that 
court that has a repository and a his- 
tory of having dealt with these kinds 
of cases. Anything less than that will 
create a legal jungle and a quagmire, 
so I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I simply wanted to make 
one observation to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Sam B. 
HALL, Jr.), who said that this would be 
a slap in the face to the Federal court 
system. That is simply not true. I 
think all of us in this room have ad- 
mired the judges throughout the years 
in the southern courts who have stood 
up for what is right. Some have been 
subjected to harassment and all kinds 
of ugly treatment, so it is not an in- 
dictment or a slap at the judiciary 
system. It is rather because of the 
complexity of the issues involved that 
I think the committee has chosen very 
wisely to leave authority with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court. 

-~ [thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I will not take long, 
but I do want to correct one of the 
misimpressions which I think the gen- 
tleman has. We are sensitive to the ar- 
guments the gentleman makes. Its va- 
lidity is questionable, but the argu- 
ment is made by the gentleman and 
the gentleman from the District of Co- 
lumbia about the possibility. of local 
judicial prejudice. 

We think we have met that argu- 
ment very well in this bill by provid- 
ing, and I am quoting from the Butler 
amendment before us: 

The panel of judges for such action shall 
8 ne by the Chief Judge of the cir- 
C * 

In Mississippi, that would be in At- 
lanta, and so forth, selected by the 
chief judge of the circuit in which the 
judicial district is located and shall not 
include any of the judges normally as- 
signed to such judicial district. The 
local judicial pressure will not be there 
because the local judiciary would not 
be the ones hearing the cases, but the 
witnesses and the petitioners and 
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those who would be burdened with 
such tremendous expense of trips to 
Washington would be relieved of that 
obligation. I think we have met the 
gentleman’s objection, but I do appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s interest and con- 
tribution. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Well, I do not 
think it has been quite met. I would 
not say it was a possibility; I would say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia it is a distinct probability that 
such cases of crass violation of stand- 
ards set down by the act and by the 
Constitution will be continued. It is 
unfortunate. It is a testy subject. It is 
a knotty subject. It is a distasteful sub- 
ject, but it is a fact of life. It is not a 
possibility. It is a distinct probability. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I think it is also very important to 
point out that we expect, and I think 
everyone expects, these bailout suits 
to be relatively free from long litiga- 
tion, that a clean record for a period 
of 10 years will entitle this jurisdiction 
to a bailout. 

The Justice Department and the 
United States, of course, being the de- 
fendant, the Justice Department will 
investigate the cases. There will be 
very little litigation actually in Wash- 
ington. Over half the cases on bailout 
already were decided by consent 
decree. I am sure that this will happen 
often under the new bailout provision 
in this bill. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned that 
sometimes when we set out to do good 
we end up by not doing well. I am con- 
cerned that that is exactly the direc- 
tion in which we are heading with the 
provision in the committee version of 
the bill which would retain the juris- 
diction in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia for the deter- 
mination of these bailout cases. There 
could be quite a number of such cases. 

I regret that the chairman of the 
subcommittee has had to absent him- 
self momentarily from the Chamber. 
Had he not done so, I did want to ask, 
and the gentleman is returning down 
the aisle, I had wanted to ask whether 
there is an answer available as to the 
number of cases that might be in- 
volved in these several years ahead of 
jurisdictions applying for bailout; that 
is, for the declaratory judgment. 
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Is it correct that there is a potential 
of somewhere around 2,300 such cases? 

I would yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. No. 
There are close to 900 counties in the 
covered jurisdictions. The best figure 
that we have, if the gentleman from 
Ohio will yield, is that about 25 per- 
cent of those counties would be eligi- 
ble to apply for bailout by the time 
the law becomes effective, which is in 
1984. These first cases should be rela- 
tively simple, as they involve jurisdic- 
tions with insignificant minority popu- 
lations or jurisdictions which have 
none of the objective disqualifying fac- 
tors contained in the bill. 

Also, the district court here in the 
District of Columbia has one of the 
very best records in the country for 
not having a backlog and for moving 
through its docket promptly. 

Mr. KINDNESS. I did seek to com- 
ment on that judgmental aspect 
myself, but I was wondering how 
many cases could we be talking about? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. About 
200 cases. 

Mr. KINDNESS. About 200 cases? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. About 
200 cases. 

Mr. KINDNESS. There are about 
2,300 or so jurisdictions that are in- 
volved, though; is that correct? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. No. 
There are close to 900 counties in- 
volved. 

Mr. KINDNESS, Counties? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes. 

Mr. KINDNESS. In addition to the 
States, there are approximately 900 
counties? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes. 
Nine States are fully covered. 

Mr. KINDNESS. So we have a po- 
tential for quite a number of cases to 
be considered. 

I want to thank the gentleman very 
much for that information. 

I have not practiced law in the vari- 
ous U.S. district courts around the 
country which cover the area of the 
jurisdictions that are involved under 
the preclearance provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act. I have practiced 
law in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. That experience 
has not enabled me to attribute to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia any of the exceptional quali- 
ties that might be ascribed to a court 
that had nothing but the very best 
judges and all the rest were bad. It 
certainly has not caused me to feel 
that the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia is any less able 
than any other district court. 

I think we are engaging in, not logic, 
but something else in arguing this 
question that is before us. Time after 
time the House of Representatives has 
voted in other types of cases to allow 
litigation to be conducted in other 
places in the Federal court system 
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rather than concentrating cases in the 
U.S. district court. I think it is appro- 
priate that we have done that in other 
cases. If we could peel away the un- 
usual aura of consideration about this 
bill and look at the question of where 
the cases ought to be litigated, I think 
we will reach the conclusion that it 
ought to be dispersed. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, I suppose my con- 
cern is this. Realizing that voting 
rights has a special status in the aura 
of the Constitution and we have been 
operating under a procedure for 17 
years whereby the District of Colum- 
bia court has had primary jurisdiction 
in preclearance cases, and as far as I 
am aware it has worked reasonably 
well, what is the compelling reason to 
change it now? I mean, would that not 
in effect perhaps in a negative way 
affect the enforcement of voting 
rights cases? Why change it if it is 
working? Why fix it? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I would point out 
to the gentleman that of the 24 cases 
of bailout up to now under the 1965 
act, 18 of them are counties of the 
State of Maine. There is a good reason 
right there, if the gentleman needs 
any better reason than that; let us 
apply it theoretically to the State of 
Kansas. If the gentleman’s constituen- 
cy had the extraordinary burden of 
having to litigate a matter such as 
this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KIND- 
NESS was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. KINDNESS. It would be obvious 
then in somewhat more parochial 
terms that that is an unjustified phys- 
ical burden, which is true and unjust 
in lots of other types of litigation as 
well. 
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If we look at it in the context of that 
general consideration, I think one can 
see that it is desirable not just to have 
the litigation concentrated in one 


court. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Well, I think the 
gentleman is making a very logical ar- 
gument, but I think it is also impor- 
tant to note for the record, so that ev- 
erybody understands, that there are 
only nine States as such that are al- 
ready involved in these preclearance 
provisions, and a State can come in 
and apply for a bailout of the State 
and all of the governmental units 
within the State. So that, from a 
strictly theoretical standpoint, one can 
dispose of all of them with only nine 
suits in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. KINDNESS. I will point out to 
the gentleman that there is another 
controversy involved in this bill, and it 
would appear that the States cannot 
do what the gentleman describes 
unless every county within that 
State—— 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Correct; but nev- 
ertheless it is possible. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Anything is possi- 
ble, my dear friend. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. SAM B. HALL, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make one com- 
ment with reference to what the gen- 
tleman from Kansas said about oper- 
ating this way for a great number of 
years. I recall the case styled Plessy 
against Ferguson. We operated errone- 
ously under that case until 1954, but 
when it came time to change, the 
change was made as it should have 
been. So, just because we have been 
operating under this for a number of 
years does not mean, in my opinion, 
we cannot change it for the better. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDNESS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, to answer 
my friend from Kansas, we are talking 
about a new ball game now. This is a 
new procedure. This bailout has a lot 
more issues than the old bailout, 
which only asked did they not use an 
illegal test or device. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a light 
matter, and I would like to just recall 
some of the witness testimony from 
the man who may be more experi- 
enced in this area than anyone else, 
the former Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al of the United States, Drew Days, 
who was charged with this administra- 
tion. He said: 

Make no mistake about it. My experience 
as Assistant Attorney General tells me that 
shifting jurisdiction from the District of Co- 
lumbia to the local district courts would not 
be a simply jurisdictional modification; it 
would be major undoing of an essential part 
of the congressional scheme that has helped 
make the Voting Rights Act as effective as 
it has been. 

I implore you to consider carefully 
the results of changing the jurisdic- 
tion for bailout suit at this point. 

Now, there is a bit of irony that we 
need labor over this so long, because 
what we have done in what I consider 
in an act of unusual generosity on the 
part of the subcommittee is that we 
have added an additional bailout pro- 
cedure to the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. For us now to come and say as a 
condition of further liberalizating bail- 
out, which will allow for the first time 
counties to bail out separate from 
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States, we are now going to change the 
jurisdiction from which bailout would 
occur, would be absolutely unthink- 
able—absolutely unthinkable. 

Another point about the subcommit- 
tee hearings, the witnesses, many of 
them from the South, who testified 
for the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act made no complaint against the lo- 
cation of the court—no complaint at 
all. I suggest to the Members that 
there was a reason for this. There is 
very little inconvenience because, as 
those who know how this law is ad- 
ministered will agree. For the most 
part, depositions are taken at the locus 
of the application for bailout. This is 
not a regular trial with witnesses 
streaming in and out, as occurs in 
other cases. There are very few wit- 
nesses other than those legal repre- 
sentatives of the jurisdictions seeking 
bailout. 

Now, I think that we need to consid- 
er what someone dismissed as the un- 
usual aura about this bill, because as 
we debate in 1981 the importance of 
extending the Voting Rights Act, 
where there are hundreds of jurisdic- 
tions out of compliance right at this 
moment—out of compliance because 
they have not voluntarily submitted 
evidence of change as is required—a 
fact frequently not even found out 
until they apply for bailout, we will be 
moving backward from the modest 
progress that has been made. Yes; we 
need to locate and continue the loca- 
tion of the decisions in the District of 
Columbia court because if we do not 
we will be spreading this over 34 dis- 
trict courts throughout the land. I am 
not demeaning these judges ability to 
decide these cases; no, there is nothing 
magic about them, but it was the way 
we in our wisdom initially determined 
that this law would be administered 
because of the unusual nature of the 
case: Namely, how do we in 1981 make 
the 15th amendment work? 

For reasons of expeditiousness and 
uniformity, without demeaning any 
judge anywhere, we say we have to 
locate the decisions and the appeals in 
one place. So, please do not think that 
this is some careless or modest amend- 
ment that is here before us. This 
amendment would gut the Voting 
Rights Extension Act of 1981. Any 
change not contemplated without 
great care in the subcommittee nor in 
the full committee, but merely by us 
walking on the floor and all of a 
sudden, after 17 years saying, “Thank 
you, district judges, we are now going 
to let 92 different courts in the United 
States of America handle this,” would 
be absolutely unthinkable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Con- 
YERS was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say that I agree 
wholeheartedly with what the gentle- 
man from Michigan has stated. This is 
a devasting amendment, and it goes a 
long ways toward doing great damage 
to the Voting Rights Act. It is general- 
ly stated that the Voting Rights Act is 
the most successful civil rights bill in 
our history, and it is. However, as the 
gentleman from Michigan points out, 
today we are adding a bailout, a liberal 
bailout provision to allow clean juris- 
dictions to escape from the Voting 
Rights Act. It would be a great step 
backward to accept this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. CONYERS. I urge a “no” vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. Of course. 

Mr. KINDNESS. I understood the 
gentleman from Michigan to quote a 
former Assistant Attorney General, 
Drew Days. Is not the testimony refer- 
ring to changing the jurisdiction from 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to the local district courts 
rather than referring to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, involving three judge courts 
that are selected with none of the dis- 
trict court judges being from the juris- 
diction that is involved? Would the 
gentleman care to clarify that that is a 
different matter on which Drew Days 
was testifying? 

Mr. CONYERS. No; the former At- 
torney General was very well aware of 
a possibility that we might change 
where we hear these cases, and wheth- 
er the judges should be members of 
the district court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I do not think that he was 
speaking about a different proposition 
at all. 

Mr. KINDNESS. He was not speak- 
ing about the proposition that is 
before us today. 

Mr. CONYERS. No; he was speaking 
against any change whatsoever in the 
successful disposition of the locus of 
the courts for all of these years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HERTEL and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. CoNYERS 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. Of course. 

Mr. HERTEL: Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Michigan. 
My colleague from Michigan has 
pointed out that the district court has 
been doing an excellent job, that there 
is no reason to change something. If it 
is not broke, why fix it? That was 
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stated before. There seems to have 
been some aspersions cast on the dis- 
trict court, as to the decisions that 
they have made. It has come to my at- 
tention that over the 17 years the dis- 
trict court has never been overruled— 
never once been overruled on these 
questions. In fact, it is debatable as to 
whether there have been any appeals 
from the district court decisions on 
the bailout. So, I do not see the need 
for the amendment at all, or for fur- 
ther discussion of it, really. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield, I want to be 
sure the gentleman understands—— 

Mr. CONYERS. Would the gentle- 
man state his point? 

Mr. BUTLER. I was preparing to. I 
want to be sure the gentleman under- 
stands that we do not by this amend- 
ment disturb the jurisdiction of the 
district court as an alternative to ad- 
ministrative preclearance. 

Mr. CONYERS. We understand 
that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CONYERS. I will point out to 
my colleague, nobody ever goes 
through preclearance by going to 
court as the Members all know, be- 
cause they get it in almost every case 
by writing the letter to the Attorney 
General in the Civil Rights Division. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would really like to state we cannot 
question the sincerity of the Member 
who offers this amendment, but it 
seems to me as one who engaged in 
this debate a long time ago, one of the 
principal arguments that was made by 
those who were adamantly opposed to 
the adoption of any civil rights legisla- 
tion, especially voting rights, was to 
place the jurisdiction of the courts 
outside of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CONYERS. It would be the 
height of folly, my colleagues for us to 
consider an additional liberalization of 
the bailout provision, and at the same 
time even contemplate changing the 
D.C. courts as the place the bailouts 
would be heard. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite numbers 
of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. I have heard the ar- 
guments. Maybe my district is a little 
unique but I want to point out to the 
Chairman and to Members of the 
House some facts that may not be ap- 
plicable to every district. 

My district in the northern part of 
Georgia has always been under the 
provisions of this act, since 1960. Yet, 
eight of my counties do not have a 
single minority member in the popula- 
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tion. Now, you tell us that we have an 
opportunity to bail out, that you have 
really liberalized this. All right, that is 
well and good. That is excellent, but at 
the same time you are saying that my 
people, who should have not been 
under the act in the first place, have 
to come to the district court in the 
District of Columbia to apply to bail 
out from an act that they should not 
have been under in the first place. 

Now, I concede that many States 
should have been under it, and we are 
under it because our entire State is 
under it. I fully understand that, but 
what you are really saying to me is 
that one of my little counties, which 
does not even have a county attorney, 
with only 5,000 people, they have to 
employ an attorney to file an action to 
bail out, when they should not have 
been included anyway, and they have 
to come to the District of Columbia to 
do it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CONYERS. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought this example to the 
attention of everyone. There are a 
number of districts—and the gentle- 
man’s State contains some—in which 
they are eligible for bailout and have 
never sought to apply? Why? Because 
there is no onerous requirements 
placed on them, whether they are in 
or out, as long as they are complying 
with the law with regard to voter 
rights changes, annexation, and redis- 
tricting. So, there is very good likeli- 
hood that in the example the gentle- 
man cites, there will never be a neces- 
sity for anybody to ever determine 
that they should bail out because they 
are not experiencing any difficulties 
under the act. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; they are. Let me 
explain to the gentleman that there 
are reasons, because every time they 
commence to change a polling place, 
or every time they begin to go from a 
paper ballot to a machine ballot, they 
have to comply with the provisions of 
this act. They should not have had to 
but they do. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. I will be happy to. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman is 
talking about the requirement of pre- 
clearance, not bailout. 

Mr. JENKINS. I understand the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. CONYERS. In preclearance you 
do not have to go into court. Very few 
have ever gone into court. All you do 
is write a letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He writes you a letter back, and 
he has the power to object or to clear 
you. 

That is why we have such an expe- 
dited and very wonderful working 
system. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, let 
me reclaim my time and tell the gen- 
tleman why I know better. 

As a county attorney of one of these 
little counties, I wrote a 60-day letter 
to get the clearance before an election. 
I never did hear from the Attorney 
General, so I had to come up here and 
walk it through myself, for no reason 
at all. 

There are no minorities there; there 
are no questions of voting rights. I un- 
derstand the burden because I have 
been there. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, ConYERS), the case of the city of 
Rome, GA. against the United States, 
where the Supreme Court held that a 
jurisdiction cannot get out so long as its 
State is covered. As long as the State is 
in, they are in; even though they are 
clean, even though they have lived up 
to the law, they are in because the 
State is in. 

By the way, that cost the city of 
Rome, Ga., against the United States, 
where the Supreme Court held 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to say that I understand 
the reasons for the Voting Rights Act. 
But my particular area is an area that 
really should not have been under the 
act, any more so than North Dakota or 
Minnesota. But now, you are saying 
that in order for me to bail out my 
counties, to bail out from the provi- 
sions of an act that really should not 
have covered them; because you say 
my district court judges do not have 
the ability or the integrity to construe 
the 15th amendment, I have to come 
to the D.C. court. Furthermore, I 
would assume that if there are abuses 
in these district courts, whether they 
be in Mississippi or Georgia or any- 
where else, the Justice Department 
has the right to appeal those matters. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, just 
briefly, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I want to commend him because, 
as an attorney for his county, he did 
attempt to preclear. That is more than 
a lot of them are doing. 

Mr. JENKINS. We try to comply 
with the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. JEN- 
KINS) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
JENKINS was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to point out to the 
gentleman from -Georgia that this 
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bailout is particularly designed to help 
and relieve those counties such as the 
ones the gentleman represents from 
the preclearance requirements. Under 
current law, they cannot bail out. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Under 
H.R. 3112 they can bail out. So I 
should think that the gentleman 
would support this with enthusiasm. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the subcommittee chairman’s 
doing that, but what the law now pro- 
vides is that in 2 more years we can 
then bail out of something we never 
should have been in in the first place. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Under 
the old law they could not bail out at 
all 


Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman, since we are 
talking about bailing out in his areas, 
this question: Suppose someone files a 
suit against the gentleman’s counties 
now. Now, is that very expensive, does 
the gentleman know? 

Can the gentleman tell me what it 
costs to file a suit in the district 
county against his county to block his 
opportunity to bail out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. JEN- 
KINS) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. FLIPPO, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. JENKINS was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FLIPPO. Mr. Chairman, can the 
gentleman answer me as to what it 
costs to file a suit in the district court 
that would block his counties from 
coming out from under this law? 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, I do not know 
the answer. 

Mr. FLIPPO. Perhaps we could ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think the attorney 
fees would be the big item, and obvi- 
ously we cannot say what those would 
be. 

Mr. FLIPPO. Is it possible that 
someone could file a suit and block the 
gentleman’s counties from coming 
out? 

Mr. JENKINS. I would assume they 
could. But I simply want to say that I 
do not want to be construed as attack- 
ing the Voting Rights Act in and of 
itself. I am simply saying that in my 
district, where we have 6 percent mi- 
norities in the entire district, including 
Indians, and where I have eight coun- 
ties that have no minorities of any 
kind, we should not be covered by the 
act. Yet we have had to comply with 
those provisions. 

I appreciate the fact that the sub- 
committee chairman has written into 
these amendments an escape hatch. I 
would simply hope that they would 
permit us to go into a district court in 
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Georgia and not have to make the trip 
all the way to Washington to get out 
of what we should never have been 
under in the first place. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield just one more 
time? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s yielding 

I think it is important that the gen- 
tleman understand, along with our col- 
leagues, what we are doing here. We 
are recognizing the need for a bailout 
about which the gentleman is bitterly 
complaining. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would the gentle- 
man agree with me that we should not 
be under it? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no idea what the circumstances 
are. 

All I am pointing out to my friend is 
that if he wants this liberal bailout, we 
have got to keep the court jurisdiction 
that controls it where it has been since 
the creation of this law and which has 
been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court time and time again. 

Let us not get carried away on the 
floor by any particular issues concern- 
ing one instance or two instances. 
What I am saying to the gentleman is 
that a major historic change has been 
wrought in bipartisan fashion by the 
members of this committee, and the 
gentleman’s counties can now come 
out, and they never could have done 
that before now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. JEN- 
KINS) has expired. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment. 

Before I speak specifically to the de- 
tails of the amendment, I have some 
thoughts about whether in fact what 
we are doing here is really of any im- 
portance. I happen to believe very 
strongly that this extension is neces- 
sary, but I also think that we as Mem- 
bers of the House have every right to 
expect that we would consider the 
actual details of the vehicle before us. 

I must say that it is somewhat dis- 
maying to be on the floor and talk to 
some Members who say, “Well, we 
think on the merits you are correct on 
this amendment, but I am already 
committed to a local group in my area 
that told me that any amendment I 
might vote for would be gutting the 
Voting Rights Act, and any possible 
amendment that would be presented 
would somehow be against civil rights 
or voting rights.” 

The reason it is dismaying to me is 
because as someone who was a practic- 
ing attorney, I always felt that even 
though I sometimes had a heavy 
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burden to carry when I went into 
court, at least I had the feeling that 
the jury was going to listen to me. 

Standing on the floor here on the 
last amendment, I was hearing that 
people should not really ask what the 
amendment was all about; they should 
just hear the name of the sponsor; 
they should not ask what it is about 
because every single amendment will 
somehow gut the act, and they really 
ought not to worry about this because 
a particular group has suggested they 
ought to vote this way or that way. 

This reminded me very much of 
some of the comments from some of 
the Members on the other side of the 
aisle when we discussed another 
matter last week that had to do with 
home rule. At that time we were told, 
and, I think, told correctly, that we 
ought to consider the facts of the 
proposition before us and not be over- 
come by emotional and moral black- 
mail, if you will, and that we ought 
not to just respond merely because 
someone has said, “I am the Moral 
Majority” or “I am the civil rights 
community, and, therefore, everything 
I say is correct.” The implication is 
that “if you dare vote against me, you 
will be immoral or you will be against 
voting rights.” 

I would suggest that this amend- 
ment is extremely crucial in the con- 
sideration of this overall bill. It is not 
a throwaway amendment. It is an im- 
portant amendment, and we ought to 
look at the amendment for what it 
does and for what it does not do. 

There has been the suggestion here 
that somehow by adopting this 
amendment we are going to tear the 
guts out of the jurisdiction that has 
been given to the District Court for 
the District of Columbia. That is not 
true. At the present time there is a 
bailout provision, but in effect it is a 
nonusable bailout provision. 

There have been 24 jurisdictions 
that have attempted to use it in the 
last number of years it has been in ex- 
istence, 18 of them from 1 State—the 
State of Maine. 

We are talking about a new bailout 
provision that has new criteria. As a 
matter of fact, I have heard it said 
that we have liberalized the rules 
here. It is true that under this bill 
counties and other jurisdictions that 
are within a covered State would have 
the opportunity to bail out, and that is 
a liberalization. But a very important 
point on this ought to be raised here 
concerning the bailout bill that we cre- 
ated in the committee. In the new bail- 
out concept, there is an additional cri- 
teria that does not exist in present law 
and makes it tougher for those juris- 
dictions that are presently covered to 
get out from under. That additional 
requirement is that they must show 
that they have taken constructive ef- 
forts in some way to increase partici- 
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pation by minorities. There is nothing 
in the present law that requires that. 

When this law was originally passed, 
certain practices were, in a sense, 
grandfathered in. If they were not 
specified tests or devices, they were 
still allowed, even if they had the 
effect of diluting full minority partici- 
pation. 

This bailout now requires that they 
look into those jurisdictions to see if 
they have eliminated some of those 
practices which have not previously 
been considered unlawful and see if 
they have taken constructive efforts. 

. So we are talking about a new ball 
game; we are talking about new crite- 
ria. 


With respect to the question of pre- 
clearance as it exists and as it would 
exist under this law, it is not changed 
one iota by this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BUTLER). When you preclear, you have 
to preclear with either the Justice De- 
partment, through the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the District Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, 

So in terms of uniformity of judg- 
ments as to whether submissions are 
correct, that will remain. What we are 
talking about here in an entirely new 
decision that will be made by the 
courts. I do not think there has been 
any showing whatsoever that the Dis- 
trict. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia has infinite knowledge 
and infallible judgment, particularly 
on something they have not even ad- 
dressed yet. In fact, if we have said 
that we needed to bring the Federal 
courts into greater sensitivity on civil 
rights over the past 17 years, we ought 
to make a judgment as to whether we 
have been effective. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ECKART). The time of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LUNGREN) has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Lun- 
GREN was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, 
maybe some of the people who are op- 
posing this amendment are concerned 
about the fact that the last President, 
President Carter, managed to appoint 
25 percent of the appeals court judges 
in the Federal system. I would think 
they would not be worried about that. 
He has appointed more members to 
the Federal court than any other 
President in the history of the United 
States. 

I believe in fact that some of the 
outstanding civil rights judges are not 
just found here in the District of Co- 
lumbia but are found elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in those districts in which, 
under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER), 
they would be brought actions for 
bailouts. So I really wonder whether 
we think that there is infallibility in 
judgment here in the District of Co- 
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lumbia and not elsewhere. We should 
not lightly dismiss the fact that juris- 
dictions will have the affirmative obli- 
gation to bail out, because they do not 
bail out automatically; they have to go 
to the courts and prove their case. 

That will require them to go to a 
great deal of expense and a great deal 
of effort. Is there any reason why they 
could not do it in the Federal district 
court closest to them? Is there any 
real reason why we could not trust the 
Federal judges? Are we saying that 
this is a vote of no confidence in the 
Federal judiciary, that we cannot trust 
the Federal judiciary to take these 
cases in hand, so they have to come 
here in a special circumstance? 

I do not think there has been any 
record for that. As a matter of fact, as 
a member of the subcommittee I 
cannot recall any testimony that we 
took on this subject whatsoever. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. : 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there probably was no testimony be- 
cause of the fact that the District of 
Columbia court has had jurisdiction 
for 17 years. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may reply to the gentleman, at this 
point we have never had a bailout with 
these provisions before. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. LUNGREN. So we are talking 
about apples and oranges. We are not 
talking about the same thing. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that the gentleman from Illinois 
mentioned that this is a different kind 
of bailout, but I always viewed voting 
rights as an unique kind of subject, so 
perhaps the District Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia is almost 
a “voting rights court” in some sense. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will allow me to contin- 
ue briefly, then I will be happy to 
yield back to him. 

As a matter of fact, we have been 
doing some redistricting in my home 
State of California, and I probably 
would prefer that the State of Califor- 
nia be required to come here and 
review the new redistricting that has 
taken place. But we all know that all 
voting rights cases are not under this 
law, and many violations, as some 
might call them, of equal protection 
under the law take place side-by-side 
the voting rights law. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. But what is the 
compelling reason for this? The gen- 
tleman could probably find reasons 
why cases should be heard by a dis- 
trict court or a three-judge panel in 
Mississippi, Alabama, or Kansas, or 
wherever, but what is the compelling 
reason why the gentleman would want 
to make this shift now? 
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Mr. LUNGREN. There are a couple 
of reasons, one of which is that coun- 
ties ought to have an opportunity for 
having a separate bailout, as was men- 
tioned before, and in most cases they 
cannot now if they are in a State that 
is covered. So we are going to have in- 
dividual counties coming here without 
the great resources of the State and 
having an undue burden in terms of 
expenses, in terms of travel, and in 
terms of leaving their home regions to 
come here to present their case. 

Second, there is the number of cases, 
and there has been the suggestion 
there will only be 800 jurisdictions. 

The C pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LUNGREN) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Lun- 
GREN was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 
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Mr. LUNGREN. There have also 
been some assessments that we have 
as many as 2,300 jurisdictions that 
may try to avail themselves of this 
particular section of the bill. To sug- 
gest that that will not overburden the 
court, even if one-fourth of them come 
here, I think is to say something 
which does not have a basis in fact. I 
think we have to have a concern about 
that. 

Third, I would say it seems to me if 
we do have confidence in the Federal 
judiciary, we ought to show we have 
confidence in the Federal judiciary 
and require a sensitivity to civil rights 
not just in the District of Columbia, 
but in all of the district courts 
throughout this country. It seems to 
me that unless we absolutely feel that 
the Federal court judges in those 
other jurisdictions are incapable be- 
cause of the sensitivity or political 
pressure to deal with these cases we 
ought not to just bring it over here. 

If we do have a problem with that, 
we should get rid of those judges be- 
cause they are not, in fact, doing what 
they ought to be doing and what we 
expect them to do. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. BLILEY). 

Mr. BLILEY. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. I would like to associate 
myself with his remarks. 

I am in support of this amendment. 
I would like to mention two reasons. 
First, the gentleman earlier said that 
he was not aware that the district 
court for the District of Columbia had 
ever been overruled. I would commend 
to the gentleman the case involving 
the city of Richmond, presided over by 
Judge Skelly Wright and two other 
judges. They were overruled by the 
Supreme Court. I do not know how 
many others there were. 

Second, in the first case, and I think 
this is most important, when the judge 
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found against the city in the first 
round he said to the intervenors, “Go 
back to Richmond and go before the 
district court there. They know far 
more about what to do in this case 
than we do up here,” I think that is 
what the amendment of my colleague 
from Roanoke (Mr. BUTLER) is all 
about. Let the people in the district, in 
the region, who know more about it, 
settle the issue and not bring it up 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ECKART). The time of the gentleman 
from California has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Conyers and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. LUNGREN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CONYERS). 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. 

My colleague made perhaps a mis- 
statement. The chairman of the sub- 
committee said there would be 230 ju- 
risdictions immediately eligible. 

Mr. LUNGREN. What I was saying 
was there has been a suggestion that 
this would be limited to a total 
number of 800 possible jurisdictions. 
Some have suggested because of cer- 
tain definitions it may be closer to 
2,300. 

Mr. CONYERS. Then I am saddened 
by the debate for those who support 
this amendment who are clearly avoid- 
ing the reality of the crisis and the 
harassment that judges in the South 
have had to go through in connection 
with civil rights cases in general, with 
voting rights cases, and even busing 
cases in particular. It is not a pretty 
picture. It is a grievous and sore part 
of our American body politic as we de- 
velop. 

So to be thinking that a few so- 
called liberal judges, as the gentleman 
referred to them, appointed in a previ- 
ous administration are going to settle 
a historic problem I think looks away 
from the nature of the difficulty. The 
harassment comes from the communi- 
ty. It is not that the judge is going to 
just get scared for nothing. Remember 
the Scottsboro case? Remember what 
happened to the families and the 
judges in terms of the horrendous 
pressures they have been subjected to 
in the last two decades? 

I ask the gentlemen to take those 
into consideration. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I appreciate what 
the gentleman says. But I would sug- 
gest some have said we do not have a 
sensitivity to civil rights on the bench 
in those other jurisdictions. I would 
suggest that over the last 17 years 
that has changed. With all due re- 
spect, and realizing there are jurisdic- 
tions that are recalcitrant and should 
remain in, I would still suggest that we 
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have some change in attitude that we 
have perceived in some parts of the 
country. I still do not believe all of the 
angels or all of the devils of this coun- 
try live in one part of the country or 
another. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
HYDE). 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman 
know if he was born when the Scotts- 
boro case was determined? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I am sorry, I do not 
know the date in question. 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman 
know why we went to Montgomery for 
hearings, and Austin, and why we did 
not just take their statements or depo- 
sitions? 

Mr. LUNGREN. One of the impor- 
tant reasons was that we wanted to go 
down and actually hear from the wit- 
nesses in those particular cases as to 
their experiences. In fact, they cata- 
loged a chamber of horrors in many 
cases which convinced, I think, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) 
and myself of the fact that we needed 
preclearance. 

Mr. DENARDIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an attorney. 
I do not serve on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I am but a freshman in this 
Chamber. But I have been vitally in- 
terested in the Voting Rights Act since 
it was enacted. This year, upon coming 
to this Chamber, I have followed the 
introduction of legislation to extend 
that act with keen interest. I believe I 
was the first Member from my side of 
the aisle to cosponsor its extension, 
the first to offer testimony in support 
of it before the Edwards subcommit- 
tee, and the first Republican to urge 
the President to support the legisla- 
tion. 

The question on the amendment 
before us is whether we allow decen- 
tralized review of the bailout provi- 
sions of this act. We are establishing 
new standards for jurisdictions that 
are seeking to bail out or to remove 
themselves from the act’s coverage, in- 
cluding a change that would permit in- 
dividual political subdivisions within a 
covered State to bail out. 

In preclearance review we have de- 
veloped an expertise in the District of 
Columbia court for a system of cen- 
tralized review that was born out of 
necessity. 

There is, in my judgment, a logic to 
continuing this system as applied to 
the new bailout provisions. Central- 
ized review has worked. It has worked 
exceedingly well, given the complexity 
of the problem of preclearance. I 
think that there is now a body of 
knowledge on aspects of the Voting 
Rights Act that can serve this court 
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well as it addresses some new provi- 
sions of this act. 

Second, notwithstanding the 
progress that has been made in voting 
rights, the whole history of the fran- 
chise in this country is unfortunately 
studded with subtle acts of discrimina- 
tion. While I now range beyond the 
scope of this particular amendment, it 
is important, I think, to a discussion of 
the amendment as part of the act, and 
looking forward to some additional 
amendments which will be offered, to 
make this point. Namely, that threats 
to voting rights are by no means a 
thing of the past, although they are 
certainly a lot more subtle now than 
in years gone by. No more are impossi- 
ble literacy tests used to disqualify 
blacks or language-minority regis- 
trants. But now moving the voting 
booth to an all-white club can just as 
effectively discourage minorities from 
exercising their rights. 

No more are ballot boxes of black 
votes unaccountably lost, but shifting 
from District representation to an at- 
large system of electing the county 
council can be as effectively disenfran- 
chising as anything else. 

No more are terrorist tactics used to 
prevent blacks from running for 
office, but an exhorbitant hike in 
filing fees can just as effectively keep 
most minority candidates out of the 
race. 

These examples, drawn from life 
since the Voting Rights Act was made 
law, show how even changing what 
looks innocuous at first can be used to 
perpetuate discrimination. 

What is more, some proposals that 
have no discriminatory intent can nev- 
ertheless have significant and negative 
effect on minority participation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Voting Rights 
Act has accomplished what 100 years 
and countless court cases could not ac- 
complish, the enfranchisement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of minority Ameri- 
cans. The system, as enacted in 1965, 
as amended over the years, has worked 
very well. There are imperfections, to 
be sure. 

It makes no sense to me to change. 
We talk about progress that has been 
made, but much still needs to be done. 
Preclearance provisions have been ef- 
fectively reviewed here in the District 
and I think that the new bailout provi- 
sions will meet with the same success. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DENAR- 
DIS was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. DENARDIS. I conclude, Mr. 
Chairman, by saying that I think that 
the cumulative effect of this amend- 
ment, if enacted, and other amend- 
ments, if enacted, will be to weaken 
the most important piece of civil 
rights legislation in history. I am 
against this amendment and, as I read 
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most of the amendments that will be 
offered, I oppose them, too. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENARDIS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the House Judici- 
ary Committee's bill extending the 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act. 

The most fundamental right sup- 
porting our democratic form of Gov- 
ernment is the right of individuals to 
participate—through elections—in the 
selection of his or her government. 
Even the first amendment rights of 
free speech and assembly lose their 
significance if there is no process for 
individuals or groups to translate the 
enjoyment of these rights into action 
in the voting booth. 

The right to vote breathes life into 
all the other guarantees of our Consti- 
tution. 

The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, while nearly 
perfect in form and substance, were, as 
we know, not perfect in results. It has 
been up to the Congress and the 
courts—to the people really—to refine, 
to amend and to improve the princi- 
ples of equality and suffrage enunci- 
ated in those documents. 

And we have moved forward in the 
past 200 years to realize the full poten- 
tial of our system of government. 
Thus, the Congress and the States in 
the 12th, 14th, 17th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 
and 25th amendments moved to im- 
prove the election processes for Feder- 
al offices. The 15th amendment for- 
bade the denial of the right to vote on 
account of color. And the 19th amend- 
ment extended suffrage to women. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 was 
necessary because some State and 
local officials refused to carry out the 
mandate of our Constitution. Blacks, 
particularly in the South, were rou- 
tinely denied the right of participation 
in the political process. 

That the act has been a success 
there can be no doubt. At the time of 
its passage only 32 percent of blacks 
were registered to vote in the 10 States 
comprising the Deep South. That 
figure is now 63 percent. 

Should the act be extended without 
weakening amendments? I believe it 
should. In the past 5 years, between 
1975 and 1980, Mr. Chairman, the Jus- 
tice Department disapproved over 500 
proposed electoral changes submitted 
for its approval under the act’s pre- 
clearance requirement. Testimony 
heard by the Judiciary Committee in- 
dicated that jurisdictions continue to 
defy the act. Almost all of the States 
covered have faced as many objections 
within the last 5 years as during the 
preceding 10 years. 

The House should, therefore, accept 
the Judiciary Committee bill which 
does the following: 
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Extends the preclearance provisions 
until 1992; 

Modifies the standard of proof in 
voting discrimination cases; 

Extends the language assistance pro- 
visions of the act until 1992; and 

Provides a fair and achievable bail- 
out which will allow jurisdictions 
which have a consistent record of no 
violations for 10 years to be exempt 
from preclearance. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues 
to support the committee bill to con- 
tinue the progress we have made to 
insure the rights of the voting fran- 
chise to all. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENARDIS. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with his remarks. It is 
refreshing to hear his views, and I am 
happy, indeed, to associate myself 
with what the gentleman has said 
about this important act. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENARDIS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to compliment the gentle- 
man for his very lucid and cogent ex- 
pression of support for this measure. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I am sorry our colleague from Geor- 
gia (Mr. JENKINS) seems to have left 
the room for a moment, because I 
think he raised a point which needs to 
be responded to. Anyone who is in the 
circumstances of the nine counties he 
referred to, that have no minorities 
and, therefore, no problem under this 
act, can appreciate the desire not to 
have to go through a long, complicat- 
ed, expensive procedure. 

But I suggest the best way to avoid 
that, in terms of the bailout provision, 
is to have all such cases tried in one 
court, in this case, the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia, 
which has the expertise and the au- 
thoritative position to dispose of those 
cases and to minimize the number of 
appeals to the Supreme Court. This 
will minimize the number of appeals 
from different district courts within a 
circuit, and will thereby eliminate a 
lot of the expense that would other- 
wise be involved in bailout cases. 

Any case which involves a decision 
which a major civil rights group dis- 
agrees with is going to end up in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
unless it is decided by a court that ev- 
eryone recognizes has been through 
the mill and speaks authoritatively on 
the subject of the Voting Rights Act. 
The best way to accomplish that is to 
have the cases tried in the same court, 
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regardless of where they originate. 
The provision for the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia to 
try these cases makes a great deal of 
sense from that standpoint. In the end 
it is likely to save money and save time 
of local governments in the kind of sit- 
uation our colleague from Georgia dis- 
cussed. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I would 
like to commend and thank the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) 
and the other gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK) as well as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee for their efforts in working 
with a variety of individual Members 
of the House and with outside groups 
in trying to work out some compromis- 
es on this legislation. 

This, of course, would also apply to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Epwarps). I know that a sincere effort 
was made. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment to vest jurisdiction of 
voting rights bailout suits in local Fed- 
eral district courts instead of the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. The exclusive jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia courts now pro- 
vided by the act is a vestige of an out- 
dated fear of backwoods justice in 
Federal courts in the covered jurisdic- 
tions. This fear is no longer justified, 
if it ever was, and simple fairness re- 
quires that it now be removed from 
the act and the usual rules of Federal 
jurisdiction be permitted to apply. 

In 1965 Congress was moved by the 
testimony of civil rights attorneys that 
a fair trial of civil rights issues could 
not be obtained even in the Federal 
courts in the South. Whatever the va- 
lidity of that argument then, it has 
none today. Most of those judges have 
long since left the bench, and their re- 
placements were reviewed and con- 
firmed by the other body while it was 
dominated by Members of the party 
still holding the majority here in this 
House. Many of those judges were 
nominated by President Carter after 
the legislation creating new judgeships 
gave him a greater impact on the Fed- 
eral bench than any President since 
George Washington. 

Federal judges in the South have 
compiled an unquestionable record of 
sensitivity to civil rights claims. The 
judges of the 4th, 5th, and now the 
new 11th circuits have been constantly 
praised by the most liberal legal com- 
mentators for their willingness to en- 
tertain and accept new theories of 
racial justice. My own State of Missis- 
sippi has produced some of the most 
liberal voting rights decisions in the 
country. On this record, the commit- 
tee can no longer claim that judges en- 
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dorsed by their own party will be any 
less fair than judges in the District of 
Columbia. 

To its credit, the committee no 
longer makes that argument. Its 
report on page 36 states that exclusive 
jurisdiction “is based upon a desire to 
assure uniform interpretation and en- 
forcement” of the act. The problem 
with this argument is that the law 
does no such thing. The many laws 
which place jurisdiction over certain 
regulatory matters in the District of 
Columbia do assure a certain measure 
of uniformity because they authorize 
eventual appeal to the entire Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit sitting en banc. That court can 
exercise a unifying discipline over the 
district court and its own panels. 

But the court of appeals has no such 
authority to supervise the actions of 
the three-judge district courts created 
by this statute. A new and fully inde- 
pendent three-judge court is created 
to hear each and every individual 
voting rights case which is filed. The 
panels are selected from 11 active and 
2 retired appeals judges, and 15 active 
and 7 retired district judges. The deci- 
sions of these ad hoc tribunals cannot 
be appealed to the court of appeals for 
correction. That is not a prescription 
for uniformity, but for chaos. 

Fortunately, uniform application of 
the law is assured, not by the Federal 
courts of the District of Columbia, but 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The law gives parties before a 
three-judge court an appeal of right to 
the Supreme Court, and that Court is 
obliged by law to decide the appeal. 
All Members are familiar with the sta- 
tistics showing the large numbers of 
discretionary petitions for certiorari 
which the Court denies each year, but 
those imposing figures have no bear- 
ing here. The Court must affirm or re- 
verse every appeal brought before it 
from a three-judge court. It does not 
have to hear oral argument on the 
case, and it does not always do so, but 
it must and it does review the record 
and the briefs and decide every single 
case on the merits. The Supreme 
Court, and only the Supreme Court, 
guarantees uniformity of interpreta- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court will continue to 
provide that guarantee even if we 
adopt the amendment to permit these 
cases to be decided by three-judge dis- 
trict courts in the affected locality. 
Each of those cases will be appealed, 
not to the local court of appeals, 
where some diversity might arguably 
slip in, but to the Supreme Court, 
which can be trusted to be true to its 
own precedents. The committee’s sup- 
port of its bill on the basis of the need 
for uniformity is simply fallacious. 

With that argument out of the way, 
then the conventional arguments for 
holding trials in the affected locality 
become overwhelming. Aside from the 
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extravagant expense involved in hiring 
Washington attorneys to litigate in 
Washington, it is simply much easier 
and much less expensive to gather the 
vital witnesses in their home districts. 
The stringent requirements for bailout 
prescribed by the committee bill make 
it clear that the committee feels the 
court should have before it as much 
information as possible about the con- 
duct of the petitioning jurisdiction. It 
is quite simply beyond dispute that 
the local district court is much more 
likely to gather that evidence than is a 
court hundreds and thousands of 
miles from the scene. And if that local 
court makes any mistake as to the law 
or the facts, the Supreme Court 
always stands ready to correct it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an absolutely 
indispensable amendment. It is beyond 
dispute that it will improve the quality 
of justice in this most important area 
of the law. Of almost equal impor- 
tance, it will remove from the judges 
and the citizens of the covered juris- 
dictions the feeling that they are 
somehow incapable of dispensing 
equal justice before the law. It is 
ironic and inexcusable that this legis- 
lation, designed to achieve the great 
goal of equal justice, is so widely and, 
in my view, correctly perceived as im- 
posing an indefensible inequality 
against the citizens of the covered ju- 
risdictions. If we are ever to achieve 
our goal of trust and. cooperation 
among the races, then we must put 
this discriminatory vestige of outdated 
notions firmly and finally behind us. I 
implore my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 
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I think that it is in the interest of 
fairness for all citizens that are cov- 
ered. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ECKART). The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. Lotr) has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. Conyers and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LOTT was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, is 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, familiar with the case on 
reapportionment that came from his 
State that lasted 14 years and required 
nine trips to the U.S. Supreme Court? 
Is he aware of that? 

Mr. LOTT. It was mentioned here 
earlier today, and I am familiar with 
it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Does the gentleman 
envision that would be the way we 
would be handling these kinds of mat- 
ters? 
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Mr. LOTT. I am sure that that is not 
the case. 

Would the gentleman, in turn, ac- 
knowledge that some of the most out- 
standing voting rights cases and civil 
rights cases have, as a matter of fact, 
come from Federal district jurisdiction 
in Mississippi and in the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals? 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, that is true. 
But why tamper, I ask the gentleman, 
with a situation that is working so well 
that no witnesses testified against it in 
the subcommittee? 

Mr. LOTT. We are talking about a 
new procedure here, the bailout provi- 
sion that would be heard in the local 
jurisdictions instead of the District 
Court of the District of Columbia. It is 
a different procedure that we are talk- 
ing about on this legislation. 

Mr. CONYERS. But the bailout pro- 
visions were meant to get more people 
to support the Voting Rights Act, not 
to change the court’s jurisdiction. This 
is going in exactly the opposite way of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle 
who have been working to try to re- 
solve this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi (Mr. Lotr) has again expired. 

(In request of Mr. Hype and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LOTT was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
remind my good friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan, that, yes, we did hear 
testimony on this issue. We heard a 
black lawyer from Mississippi named 
Wilbur Colom, who told me that he 
would rather file a case before the 
fifth circuit than the District of Co- 
lumbia because the greatest sensitivity 
to civil rights was before the fifth cir- 
cuit. 

So that is testimony that was admit- 
ted. 

But let me congratulate my friend, 
the gentleman in the well. I would like 
to say that I have looked up the fig- 
ures, and I would like to say to my 
dear friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, that 72.2 percent of the black 
people in Mississippi are registered 
and, in the last election, 1980, 59.5 per- 
cent of the black people in Mississippi 
voted, whereas in Massachusetts, that 
home of so many great liberal states- 
men, 43.6 percent of the black people 
are registered. And guess how many 
voted in 1980? 38.4 percent. 

Well, let us move to New Jersey, one 
of the citadels of liberty in this Union, 
and we find that 48.9 percent of the 
black population registered in 1980, 
and 40.2 percent voted. 
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Now, I put that up against 72.2 per- 
cent registered in the State of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi and 59.5 per- 
cent voting, and I think you have got a 
record to be proud of. I congratulate 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. I certainly thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
Chairman, we have been on this im- 
portant amendment for over 2 hours. 
Can we get an agreement as to when 
we can vote on the amendment? Ten 
minutes? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
three Members over here who would 
like to be heard on the amendment; so 
we are talking about 15 minutes on 
this side. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment 
close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
from California whether his unani- 
mous-consent requests includes this 
amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Just 
on this amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Just 
on this amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman 
from Louisiana seek recognition? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will first allocate the time 
among all Members seeking recogni- 
tion on this amendment. 

The Chair has observed the follow- 
ing Members standing: The gentleman 
from California (Mr. Epwarps), the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE), 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Moore), the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Dunn), the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Garcra), the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Frank), the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER), 
and the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
three Members who want to speak on 
this side. That is the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, and the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey. 

I was assuming 5 minutes apiece, 15 
minutes total. 

Are we talking about a whole slew of 
Members who want to talk now? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will point out to the gentleman 
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from Illinois that the Chair merely al- 
located the time among those Mem- 
bers who rose by the time that the 
unanimous-consent request was grant- 
ed. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, having 
voted on the prevailing side, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which we limit- 
ed this to 15 minutes. I have three 
Members who want to talk on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. A 
motion to reconsider is not in order. 

The Chair would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that those who 
merely wish to speak for a short time 
could allocate the remainder of their 
time to another Member by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment be 
closed in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Members standing at the time the 
unanimous-consent request was grant- 
ed will be recognized for 2% minutes 
each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Dunn). 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and in 
strong support of the general legisla- 
tion. 

I would like to associate myself with 
my freshman colleague, the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. DENARDIS). 
What the gentleman said is very true. 
Since coming to this body, my re- 
search has indicated that there is a 
very strong need for continued legisla- 
tion such as this. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this bill, H.R. 3112, extending the 
Voting Rights Act into 1992, of which 
I am a cosponsor. 

Mr. Chairman, I see little reason 
why any of my colleagues here would 
vote against this legislation. The 
Voting Rights Act has been a valuable 
tool in enforcing constitutional rights 
of minorities to meaningful suffrage. 
Dilution of minority votes by means of 
at-large districts, literacy tests, selec- 
tive placement of polling places, and 
the deliberate exclusion of minority 
voters from registration lists are all 
disgusting disfigurements of our de- 
mocracy. 

Voting rights legislation since 1965 
has allowed the Federal Government 
to pursue its proper role as guardian 
of the people’s right to an equal and 
meaningful vote. We have seen good 
results. Percentages of black regis- 
tered voters have increased substan- 
tially over the years. This is reflected 
by the growing number of black elect- 
ed officials within the States covered 
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by the act and their increased involve- 
ment in the leadership of this country. 

We would be fooling ourselves, how- 
ever, to slap each other on the back 
and say the job is done. Abuses contin- 
ue, both flagrant and subtle. States 
are right now involved in redistricting 
circuses, from which will spring many 
highly imaginative plans. Dilution of 
minority voting power is all too 
common in these plans, and the Jus- 
tice Department will be busy trying to 
defeat such purposes. 

Blacks, of course, are not alone in 
suffering from discriminatory voting 
practices. 1975 amendments to the 
Voting Rights Act focus additionally 
on members of groups whose primary 
language is other than English. Bilin- 
gual election materials contribute to 
our having an aware and informed 
electorate, and are certainly in the 
best interests of our country. To deny 
a citizen his right to a knowledgeable 
vote smacks of invidious intent. The 
bilingual provisions of the act must 
also be extended. 

Votes we will cast today concern 
issues at the core of our Government 
and the democratic philosophy behind 
it. The Federal Government, and we in 
Congress especially, must do all that is 
possible to guarantee everyone’s op- 
portunity to vote meaningfully and 
knowingly. The courts do not hold a 
monopoly in this responsibility. 

I urge my colleagues’ support for 
this bill as reported, and the defeat of 
amendments designed to cripple it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
-Louisiana (Mr. MOORE). 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I resent this procedure. I come 
from one of the few States covered by 
the act and, by God, my rights to 
speak here have been hampered by ev- 
erybody else standing up, when at the 
time of the unanimous-consent re- 
quest only three or four people includ- 
ing myself desired a chance to speak. 
So I resent that. 

I appreciate all of my sanctimonious 
brethren coming in here and telling 
me how to run the voting rights in my 
State, when they do not have any- 
where near the voter participation or 
the registration of minorities in theirs 
as we have in mine. But be that as it 
may, I will use the remaining 1 minute 
that I have left to simply say this: 

It is awfully easy to vote for a na- 
tional park in somebody else's district, 
it is awfully easy to vote down water 
projects in somebody else’s district. It 
is awfully easy to be sanctimonious on 
this issue that does not affect your dis- 
trict or your State. I would hope that 
you would look at an amendment like 
this, put easy political votes aside, and 
act as national legislators. If you will, 
you must realize that if the Federal 
court system means anything, it 
means you ought to be able to go to 
any Federal court and have your 
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rights sustained. That is the way it is 
on environmental issues, that is the 
way it is on busing issues, that is the 
way it is on everything else. I point to 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
which covers my State as being prob- 
ably the most liberal court of appeals 
in the country, according to the Jus- 
tice Department. And to say now that 
every single town and parish in my 
State still have got to troop to Wash- 
ington, when we have disproven the 
original theory behind this provision 
of jurisdiction in the District of Co- 
lumbia courts is absolutely ridiculous. 
We ought to be treated like everybody 
else and treat these cases like every 
other case, or the Federal justice 
system does not mean anything and 
there is no reason for having district 
courts. If that is the case, you ought 
to be able to bring every case up here 
to Washington and just forget the 
Federal judiciary system completely as 
is now constituted. Just as this is il- 
logical, so is the present provision of 
law on jurisdiction of this act. This 
amendment should pass. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GARCIA). 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, has departed. I 
believe the intent of this legislation is 
to increase minority involvement in 
the political process. I think the proof 
of the Voting Rights Act is really in 
the pudding. And that is: How many 
minorities are going to participate as 
equals in legislative bodies across the 
country? 

The State of Mississippi, with a 
black population of 35.2 percent, has 
7.3 percent black elected officials. It 
has 7.3 percent. 

The State of Georgia, with a black 
population of 26.8 percent, has 3.7 per- 
cent black officials elected to public 
office. 

And so on and so on and so on 
throughout the Southern region of 
our Nation, plus some of our Northern 
States. 

When you talk about jurisdiction, 
the only place that we can go today 
that we know is going to be truly bi- 
partisan, truly look at the record as it 
is, is in the District of Columbia. And I 
would suggest to those Members who 
come from States where they have a 
large minority population that they 
should look at the record; it speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
yield to me? 

Mr. GARCIA. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest that my friend became a Con- 
gressman with a total of 32,173 votes. 
If that is participation, I am Mark 
Twain. 
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Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I will 
reclaim my time. If this Congress and 
this Nation had been receptive, I 
would never have lost that population. 
And I say to the gentleman, as a 
Member of this body, as one who has 
on occasion voted against programs 
that my community needed. The gen- 
tleman should not take the floor and 
talk about the loss of population in my 
South Bronx district. It is tough 
enough. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the gentleman’s words be taken 
down. 

The gentleman said I constantly 
voted against the poor. I have voted 
for every HEW budget that has come 
down the pike, and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 I voted for as well. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, the gentleman from Illinois has 
made a point. This is an emotional 
period for all of us. I will strike out 
the words that are not correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to withdraw the 
words that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Hype) objects to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to bring up a serious ques- 
tion. I have discussed this with both 
sides of the aisle, and both sides have 
agreed that it may be worthy of com- 
ment and note. 

To me it is shocking that assistance 
can be rendered to a voter, in what 
should be the secrecy of the voting 
booth, when that voter is not blind. 
We have seen time after time one of 
each party going with the voter into 
the voting booth. We know very well 
what can happen. The corrupt party 
boss knows how that person has voted. 
That is not a free and secret ballot. It 
has been said over and over again, by 
people who know what trouble is, that 
no voting right is valid if it is not 
secret. Only blindness should allow as- 
sistance in the voting booth, for one 
who expects to cast a free vote. 

If assistance is needed, it should be 
rendered outside the booth. It should 
be rendered with charts and assistance 
of any kind outside the booth. I do not 
think there is anybody on this floor 
that would not agree with me. 

We have let this support for assist- 
ance to creep into the bill, and I am 
afraid that now it will be hard to get 
an amendment to take it out. We have 
had abuses in both parties, so I am not 
talking in any partisan way. If any- 
body has suffered from seeing people 
under the heel of corrupt party orga- 
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nizations, they know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

We must keep other people out of 
the booth. Just leave the voter alone 
in the booth. Assist them outside. Tell 
them, show them, anything you like, 
but not in the booth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment 
which I consider one of the key 
amendments to this bill. It is so impor- 
tant because it involves who hears 
cases involving preclearance under the 
Voting Rights Act and under what cir- 
cumstances. 

For nearly 16 years a procedure has 
been set up to decide voting rights 
cases in preclearance situations, and 
those decisions have been made by a 
Federal court in the District of Colum- 
bia. I have repeatedly asked the ques- 
tion: What is the compelling reason to 
change the current procedure whereby 
the District of Columbia court will 
hear voting rights cases and remove 
those cases to the circuit courts 
throughout the country, and not once 
have I heard an answer to indicate 
why should we change from the cur- 
rent procedure. 

It seems that the burden of proof 
should be on those who want to make 
this change, particularly as it relates 
to an issue involving the right to vote, 
which is probably even more precious 
than the right to free speech. Since 
that burden of proof has not been 
met, and there has been no compelling 
reason to ship the court structure or 
voting rights preclearance cases, I urge 
rejection of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for a “no” vote, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BuTLER). 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BUTLER) 
there were—ayes 25, noes 32. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 132, noes 
277, not voting 24, as follows: 

{Roll No, 238) 
AYES—132 


Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 


Clinger 
Coleman 
Burgener Collins (TX) 
Butler Conable 
Campbell Craig 
Carman Crane, Daniel 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R, W. 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Edwards (AL) 


Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 


Edwards (OK) 


Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne, James 


Lowery (CA) 


Lungren 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (NC) 
Martin (NY) 
McClory 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 

Myers 
Napier 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oxley 

Parris 
Patman 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Roberts (KS) 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 


NOES—277 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
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Miller (CA) 


Hammerschmidt Mineta 


Hance 


Minish 
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Synar 
Tauke 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vento 


Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Murphy 
Murtha Volkmer 
Natcher Walgren 
Neal Walker 
Nelligan Washington 
Nelson Watkins 
Nowak Waxman 
Oberstar Weaver 
Obey Weber (MN) 
Ottinger Weber (OH) 
Panetta Weiss 
Patterson White 
Whitley 
Williams (MT) 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 


NOT VOTING—24 


Dingell Pashayan 
Fiedler Paul 

Horton Pepper 
Hubbard Peyser 

Jones (NC) Pritchard 
Roth 

Thomas 
Williams (OH) 


Lewis 
Moffett 
Oakar 


o 1600 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Benedict for with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Philip M. Crane for with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina against. 

Mr. Dannemeyer for with Mr. Moffett 
against. 

Mr. Paul for with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Thomas for with Mr. Williams of 
Ohio against. 


Messrs. DOUGHERTY, MOLLO- 
HAN and WHITE changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. WINN changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAMPBELL 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL: 
Page 4, line 6, strike out “A” and insert 
“Except as provided in paragraph (6) of this 
subsection, a”. 

Page 8, after line 11, insert the following: 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section to the contrary, a State 
which would be eligible for a declaratory 
judgment under this subsection, but for a 
circumstance or event which rendered any 
of such State’s political subdivisions ineligi- 
ble as a political subdivision for such a de- 
claratory judgment, may obtain the issu- 
ance of a declaratory judgment under this 
subsection if— 

“(A) two-thirds of such State's political 
subdivisions have obtained such a declarato- 
ry judgment; and 
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“(B) such State has made reasonable ef- 
forts to assure the compliance of such 
State’s political subdivisions with this Act. 

Page 8, line 12, strike out “(6)” and insert 
“(7)” in lieu thereof. 7 
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Mr. CAMPBELL (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, 
when I announced early last summer 
my support for extending the Voting 
Rights Act, I praised the members of 
the Judiciary Committee for their fine 
work in exploring ways to build a 
strong, bipartisan consensus for ex- 
tending the act. It is in this same spirit 
that I offer my amendment today, for 
basically my intention is to break an 
unfortunate impasse over an issue 
that need not divide us. The issue is 
whether a State should be allowed to 
petition for bailout from the adminis- 
trative preclearance portion of the act 
independently of its political subdivi- 
sions. 

My amendment represents an at- 
tempt to steer a middle course be- 
tween an absolute right of independ- 
ent bailout for States and the absolute 
bar to such a bailout presented by the 
committee bill. 

I propose, simply, that a State may 
petition for independent bailout, but 
only if it meets two tests: 

First, as a threshold test, two-thirds 
of the State’s subdivisions must have 
already obtained declaratory judg- 
ments granting bailout. This provides 
an objective measurement of a State’s 
good faith, and, as an additional safe- 
guard, holds a State to a higher stand- 
ard than its counties. 

Second, a State must have made rea- 
sonable efforts to assure the compli- 
ance of its subdivisions. That is, before 
a State can bailout, it must still have 
done all that it can fairly be expected 
to do to protect the right to vote 
within its territory. 

The chief argument against allowing 
independent bailout for States is that 
States have a natural, legal responsi- 
bility to protect voting rights. The 
15th amendment, after all, speaks to 
the duties of the States to keep the 
franchise open. States, so the argu- 
ment goes, have the plenary power to 
determine the “conditions under 
which the right of suffrage may be ex- 
ercised,” and therefore, a State must 
be held strictly accountable for both 
its actions and for the actions of all of 
its units of government. As long as a 
county remains covered by preclear- 
ance, then, the State must be covered 
as well. 

To accept this rationale would mean 
that we would have to impose pre- 
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clearance on 13 additional State gov- 
ernments, including California, New 
York, and Massachusetts, in an effort 
to force them to exercise their plenary 
State powers over the handful of cov- 
ered jurisdictions within their borders. 

Is the gentleman from California 
going to ask that his preclearance be 
imposed on his home State so that the 
State government of California will 
exert pressure on its four counties now 
covered? 

Let us be reasonable. There is no evi- 
dence that preclearance was originally 
imposed on State governments under 
this theory of a State’s plenary power. 
State governments were covered be- 
cause they sanctioned the use of dis- 
criminatory tests or devices and be- 
cause voter registration was under 
one-half. Besides, to rely on a State’s 
theoretical power to cure every prob- 
lem to watch over every local decision 
is unrealistic. This argument, more- 
over, fails to appreciate—or respect— 
the very real limitations imposed on 
State governments by home rule pro- 
visions in their constitutions. 

I say let the proper reach of each 
State’s authority remain a question 
for the courts; let us hold a State that 
wishes to petition for bailout responsi- 
ble for doing all that it can reasonably 
be expected to do to protect the right 
to vote within its territory. 

There is another argument against 
independent bailout. This is the fear 
that if, say, a State and several of its 
counties successfully petition for bail- 
out, the minority voters in the remain- 
ing, now isolated, covered jurisdictions 
would feel that they have been cast 
adrift with only the Federal Govern- 
ment to look to for protection. 

This view surprises me, because I 
thought this was the argument in 
favor of a bailout mechanism in the 
first place for States and counties, as 
well as the logic behind rejecting na- 
tionalization of preclearance. 

I have argued strenuously against 
nationalizing preclearance because of 
the very real threat that such a step 
would fatally dilute enforcement of 
the Voting Rights Act. Violators could 
then hide behind a mass of covered ju- 
risdictions, avoiding isolation in the 
spotlight of public attention. 

One of the virtues of a fair bailout 
mechanism is that it works to separate 
jurisdictions with good voting rights 
records from those that continue to 
violate people’s right to vote. Public 
opinion—and the limited resources of 
the Justice Department—can begin to 
focus more nearly on the remaining 
violators. Far from being cast adrift, 
minorities in those remaining jurisdic- 
tions will have at their disposal the 
full arsenal of legislative, executive, 
and judicial support, as well as the 
conscience of the Nation. 

Even the best intentioned State gov- 
ernment cannot cure or prevent every 
voting rights violation. That is why 
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the thrust of the Voting Rights Act is 
Federal protection of a Federal right. 
Independent bailout will not alter the 
requirement of preclearance in the ju- 
risdictions that have not bailed out; in 
fact, it would make Federal oversight 
more effective. 

There is another important point 
here. Independent bailout for States is 
necessary if we are to give States a 
meaningful incentive to take positive 
steps to protect the right to vote. 
Under the committee bill, a State has 
no incentive to review its election laws 
and its methods of election. As long as 
there is a recalcitrant county some- 
where in its territory, a State cannot 
bailout and thus has no incentive to 
do more than sit on the status quo. 

We do not need the status quo, Mr. 
Chairman, we want change—for the 
better. 

Let us give the State governments 
something to work for—a reward of 
bailout for exemplary behavior and 
positive actions to expand the fran- 
chise, and a penalty for doing nothing. 

And, of course, as an extra precau- 
tion, we will have a probation period 
during which a State that backslides 
will be brought back under preclear- 
ance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the inclusion of a fair bailout 
mechanism is essential to giving this 
legislation the kind of broad support 
and momentum it will need to win ap- 
proval in this House and in the 
Senate. Passage of my amendment for 
a modified version of independent 
bailout for State governments will 
send a message—an important mes- 
sage—that this is a fair bill and one 
that merits passage by both Houses of 
Congress and the signature of the 
President of the United States. 
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Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. CAMPBELL). Despite his 
good intentions, the amendment sug- 
gests a novel and thoroughly radical 
departure from the framework of the 
Constitution. It would absolve the 
States of all responsibility for election 
practices within their borders. This 
has never been done before. The 15th 
amendment remains wholly consistent 
with article I, section 2, and with the 
seventh amendment, in recognizing 
States—not counties or cities, but 
States, as constitutionally responsible 
for voting matters within their bor- 
ders. It would be extremely reckless to 
abandon this framework in pursuit of 
nothing more than an ancillary politi- 
cal compromise. This is too fundamen- 
tal an issue to be disposed of in that 
manner, and I hope, on further reflec- 
tion, that the gentleman’s amendment 
will be withdrawn. 
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We gave considerable thought to 
this matter, and what has come out of 
the Judiciary Committee is a very sig- 
nificant compromise, a compromise 
which goes well beyond court decisions 
and well beyond the intent of Con- 
gress as recognized in the current law. 
The current law does not permit coun- 
ties or other subdivisions which are 
part of covered States to bail out on 
their own. the Congress has twice re- 
jected such bailouts below the level of 
the States as unnecessary and imprac- 
ticable. 

Nevertheless, we have included in 
H.R. 3112 an expanded bailout which 
permits counties to come out on their 
own, even while other counties or the 
State machinery remains covered. Our 
provision follows that contained in the 
substitute introduced by Congressman 
Hype. Mr. Hype argued that it would 
be fair to permit counties which had 
themselves avoided violations to bail- 
out separately. He stressed that one 
county had no control over another. 
He also argues that permitting good 
counties to come out separately would 
create an incentive, both for other 
counties and for the States, which 
would then be able to focus their ef- 
forts on encouraging compliance by 
those counties which remained. How- 
ever no one suggested that the States 
should be taken out of the picture al- 
together. 

Despite some reservations—because 
this expanded bailout is not really nec- 
essary, and will increase the potential 
number of bailout suits—we accepted 


these arguments. We accepted them in 
the spirit of bipartisan compromise. 
But no one, neither Republican nor 
Democrat, throughout all those dis- 
cussions, envisioned the system sug- 
gested by the Campbell amendment, 


which would make the States no 
longer responsible for the conduct of 
elections within their boundaries. 

In discussions surrounding this 
amendment, we have heard frequent 
references to something called home 
rule. Home rule is a misnomer. It oper- 
ates in the States about the same way 
that the Congress allows it to operate 
in the District of Columbia. Only one 
covered State, Texas, has anything 
even in theory which approximates 
true home rule, where counties are 
empowered to perform the legislative 
functions otherwise performed by 
States. In all other jurisdictions, the 
counties are dependent in the States, 
just as the District is dependent on 
the Congress. 

Thus, many State assemblies, oper- 
ating under laws which contain home 
rule provisions, regularly set aside a 
county legislation day, when the State 
legislature takes up bills which have 
been proposed on behalf of specific 
counties. These may be measures spe- 
cifically applying to a particular 
county, or they may be laws of general 
applicability from which individual 
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counties request specific exemptions. 
In short, with the theoretical excep- 
tion of Texas, and then more in theory 
than in practice, home rule means 
that the State legislature continues to 
be the responsible or controlling body. 
A home rule county presents bills to 
its State legislature for the State’s 
consideration. Home rule does not 
make the counties sovereign. 

So in addition to departing from 
both accepted practice and from the 
Constitution, the Campbell amend- 
ment would produce protracted litiga- 
tion and some rather bizarre results. 


‘For one thing, it will be very difficult 


to determine when a violation flowed 
from a county provision in the first in- 
stance, from a provision of State law, 
or aS a consequence of a county’s in- 
terpretation or administration of a 
State law of general applicability. And 
throughout all of this would remain 
the issue of whether the State knew or 
should have known that it was legisla- 
tively acquiescing to a county practice 
which violated the act. 

For example, within the last year, 
the State of Alabama passed a meas- 
ure providing for the appointment of 
city clerks as deputy voting registrars 
upon the request of municipal govern- 
ing bodies. This law had the potential 
for greatly increasing the convenience 
of registration, and the numbers of 
registered voters. However, the legisla- 
tion was amended to exempt the so- 
called black belt counties—those with 
very significant black populations. 
The effect was to foreclose the possi- 
bility of additional voter registration 
in those counties, as well as the possi- 
bility of blacks being made deputy 
voting registrars. 

Another example of how this oper- 
ates, again in Alabama, occurred when 
certain counties, all but two of which 
had black majority populations, asked 
the State legislature to pass a reidenti- 
fication law which applied only to 
themselves, not to other counties. 
Thus, in these counties, blacks were 
subjected to an additional barrier—re- 
identification, often at odd hours and 
inconvenient locations—that did not 
apply to the rest of the State. 

I would also remind you that in each 
of the covered States, there is a tradi- 
tion of the State legislature overruling 
or preempting other jurisdictions in 
these matters. Remember it was the 
State legislatures which called consti- 
tutional conventions to disenfranchise 
blacks. So in addition to the Constitu- 
tion, there is a history of State action 
in this area. I am not suggesting that 
history would repeat itself. The point 
is that there is no such thing as invio- 
late home rule by counties, not even in 
theory, much less in practice. So the 
suggestion that the States might bail 
out, but leave their counties behind, is 
without precedent in law, in history, 
or in fact. 
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Finally,.I would remind you of the 
history of compliance under the 
Voting Rights Act. It is clear from 
that record that where State attor- 
neys general took a responsible pos- 
ture toward compliance and monitored 
the submissions of counties and other, 
lesser jurisdictions, there have been 
fewer nonsubmissions as well as fewer 
objections by the Department of Jus- 
tice. This is true, for example, of the 
State of Virginia, where the present 
problem exists because of actions by 
the State legislature, but where, in 
part as a consequence of responsible 
efforts by past State attorneys gener- 
al, there are very few objections—I be- 
lieve just four between 1974 and 
1980—and the counties would be eligi- 
ble to bail out very soon. 

By comparison, in Georgia, where 
the attorney general assumed little re- 
sponsibility for monitoring compli- 
ance, there are a large number of non- 
submissions and a significant record of 
objections. 

Thus, the record is clear that the 
way to encourage compliance, and to 
provide an incentive for bailout, both 
by individual counties and by entire 
States, is to reject this amendment 
and adopt the expanded bailout provi- 
sion contained in H.R. 3112. The bill 
encourages counties to comply with 
the act, and does not penalize them 
for the conduct of other counties 
which do not. At the same time, it 
does not set up a false dichotomy be- 
tween counties and States, and it does 
not make free States out of counties. 
It preserves the integrity of the States 
and does not pretend that they are no 
more than a loose confederation of 
counties—a view which I am sure some 
of the proponents of this amendment 
would be the first to reject. 

I appreciate the sentiments of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. I un- 
derstand what he was attempting to 
accomplish politically, and I under- 
stand the reasons why he hoped it 
would be helpful to this legislation, 
which he has already indicated an in- 
tention to support. I appreciate his ef- 
forts. 

But it is clear to those of us who 
have considered this legislation closely 
over time that his proposal is unwork- 
able, both as a matter of law and of 
policy. It would make a mockery of 
the Voting Rights Act. It would need- 
lessly tie up the courts, to no one’s 
gain. It disparages both the role and 
responsibility of the States, and in so 
doing suggests an absolutely novel and 
unprecedented departure from the 
Constitution. The House would have 
no choice but to defeat it, and I hope 
that on reflection the gentleman 
might withdraw it. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
BEILENSON). The time of the gentle- 
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man from Illinois (Mr. WASHINGTON) 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. RAILSBACK 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to thank the gentleman 
for recognizing what I think has been 
a very constructive effort on the part 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. CAMPBELL) and some others that 
also worked very hard in trying to 
fashion a compromise that they hope 
would enlist some support in the other 
body. We are not sure what the other 
body is going to do. But, regardless of 
what they do, I want to express that 
no one had any more sincere feeling 
about wanting to vote for the Voting 
Rights Act with a reasonable bailout, 
but sincerely believing that the bail- 
out mechanism supported by the com- 
mittee was not quite good enough al- 
though very constructive and very 
positive. I am glad the gentleman in 
the well recognizes his contribution, so 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I would be less 
than fair and honest if I not only did 
not recognize it but make it very clear 
that I appreciate the gentleman’s con- 
tribution, as do others. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentle- 
man—and the gentleman’s arguments 
are not without merit. I do not come 
here today to try to contradict him. 

I do come here and ask the gentle- 
man to consider once again the fact 
that there is no real incentive for cov- 
ered States today to go beyond the 
letter of the law and try to do some- 
thing to improve voting rights. The 
concern that we have is that there is 
no light at the end of the tunnel. 
Whether a State has one or two recal- 
citrant counties left, it remains cov- 
ered. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr. CAMPBELL and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WASHING- 
TON was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The argument 
that cannot be overcome that the gen- 
tleman makes, that in my mind cannot 
overcome, is the argument that if 
States should be totally responsible 
for their subdivisions, then why has 
this same argument not been made to 
New York or California, States whose 
subdivisions are covered and, hence, 
should also have been subject to the 
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actions of the benefit of State cover- 
age to overcome their problems. 

I grant that in the past there were 
specific problems that brought certain 
States under the act. New York and 
California were not put under the act 
because they did not meet the criteria 
for preclearance. 

However, I think that it is also very 
important that the States that are 
now trying to come out from preclear- 
ance and are applying should be given 
an incentive to do so and should not 
be able to hide behind, and I empha- 
size the term “hide behind” the argu- 
ment that, “Well, we are treated un- 
fairly, too, because just look at those 
other States, they were not subject to 
the same argument that was given 
against us.” 

I ask the gentleman to consider that. 
It is in this spirit that I offer this 
amendment, and this is my concern. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. It is in that 
spirit that I have responded. I have 
given a good deal of thought to it. 

In the first instance, the States the 
gentleman cites did not come under 
the section 4 triggering mechanism 
and that is historically true. It seems 
to me, however, we are not really on 
point. 

What we should have before us is 
not some perceived insult to the 
States, some hostage holding, or pun- 
ishment visited upon the States. This 
is not the issue. I am certain that this 
was not the motivation for this legisla- 
tion in 1965. Nor was this the motiva- 
tion when Congress extended the act. 

What they were concerned about, 
and what we are concerned about now 
is to put an end to this long travail 
which has tied up this country over an 
issue which is ludicrous and contradic- 
tory and which makes the Nation look 
very silly in the eyes of the world. We 
must resolve this issue once and for 
all. I suggest we vote this amendment 
down. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just simply want to 
say we have a conceptual problem 
here on what is the most effective way 
to open up the electoral process in 
areas that are covered. It seems to me 
commonsense to help complying coun- 
ties get out and to isolate the recalci- 
trant counties, to identify them and 
isolate them, separate them from the 
other counties and jurisdictions that 
are obeying the law, both the letter 
and spirit, and focus the bright light 
of public opinion, legislative and judi- 
cial attention on those counties that 
are isolated to force them to live up to 
the law. 

This Voting Rights Act is one of the 
most powerful laws on the books, 
unused, I might add, atrophied. 
Whether Republican attorneys gener- 
al or Democratic attorneys general, 
they have never used the criminal pen- 
alties, the $10,000 fine, 5 years in jail 
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for harassing, obstructing, intimidat- 
ing people's right to vote. 

It would seem to me that we could 
isolate localities, jurisdictions that are 
abusing people’s voting rights and 
send a few people to jail. It would 
have a great therapeutic value. 

But if we insist on keeping a State in 
as long as a single county does not 
comply, we do destroy the incentive of 
a State to try and comply and isolate 
only the offending jurisdictions. 
Maybe two-thirds is too high. Maybe 
75 percent, 80 percent. 

But will you not let a State out if 
most of its counties are out, and iso- 
late those few counties that force of 
public opinion and judicial activity 
ought to be directed against? 

I think we are making a mistake by 
not doing that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HYDE. I yield to my good friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. CAMPBELL). 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The argument the gentleman is 
making is, of course, the one I have 
made many times against nationaliza- 
tion, a position some of my friends 
that have pushed it very hard, basical- 
ly because nationalization does, in 
fact, dilute enforcement. But at any 
time that you can allow a county, and 
some counties in my State were re- 
ferred to in earlier debate, to be lost in 
the whole context that the State is 
under, then the spotlight is spread and 
it does not focus. 

The gentleman is absolutely right. 
Our effort is to try to focus that spot- 
light. I think it is important. I think 
the point the gentleman made is very 
important. 

Mr. HYDE. You focus the spotlight 
of attention on enforcement and you 
narrow the areas where you need to 
direct it, and you can do it effectively. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the Campbell amendment. Pro- 
ponents of this amendment have sug- 
gested that because of home rule pro- 
visions it is unfair to make States re- 
sponsible for the action of their coun- 
ties. In fact, States have broad control 
over the election processes of their 
counties and other subdivisions and 
ample authority to insure compliance 
with the act and an end to discrimina- 
tion in voting. 

In my own State of Wisconsin, 
which has a very strong home rule 
provision, approximately 80 percent of 
the decisions made in the procedure 
for conducting elections are done pur- 
suant to the State law and only about 
20 percent of those decisions are made 
at the local level. 
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In Virginia, the State attorneys gen- 
eral have been aggressive in monitor- 
ing local jurisdictions’ submission of 
election law changes, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of the Voting Rights Act. As a 
result, there have been few objections 
in Virginia and a substantial number 
of them have been the result of state- 
wide rather than local changes, such 
as the recent objection to the redis- 
tricting of the Virginia State Senate. 
On the other hand, in States where 
the State government has taken a less 
aggressive role, such as South Caroli- 
na and Georgia, there has been a his- 
tory of nonsubmissions by local juris- 
dictions. 

And often in those States where 
home rule is supposed to be strong, 
States under the guise of home rule 
may pass local laws which are dis- 
criminatory in fact. In Alabama, for 
example, according to material sup- 
plied to the committee by the South- 
ern Regional Council, the legislature 
passed a law regarding the appoint- 
ment of deputy registrars. However, 
an exemption was granted for a 
number of counties in the so-called 
black belt, based on requests from 
county governments. These are coun- 
ties in which blacks make up a sub- 
stantial portion of the population but 
have been routinely excluded from the 
political process. 

There was testimony before the sub- 
committee that is set forth on page 16 
of the committee report, and I would 
like to quote one paragraph: 

Another Alabama witness contrasted re- 
identification bills, where the burden was on 
elections officials, e.g., Jefferson County, 
and where the burden was on the voter, e.g., 
Choctaw County. In Jefferson County, 
which has a black representative in the leg- 
islature, the overall registration for blacks 
and whites increased by 10 percent follow- 
ing the 1979 voter re-identification. In Choc- 
taw County, white registration declined by 
22 percent and black registration by 47 per- 
cent following the 1978 voter re-registration. 

So here there was a difference in ap- 
plication at the county level that was 
based on a State law in a supposedly 
home rule State. Even where home 
rule exists, States have the authority 
to override such provisions, to the 
extent necessary, to eliminate discrim- 
ination by legislation or, in some rare 
cases, by State constitutional amend- 
ments. 

It also strikes me as ironic, Mr. 
Chairman, that at a time when the ad- 
ministration and many in Congress are 
urging that Federal programs should 
be turned over to the States, there are 
Members who assert here today that 
the States are incapable of dealing 
with a problem as basic as voting dis- 
crimination at the county level. 

Finally, I believe that the amend- 
ment deals with a nonproblem. If a 
State arrives at a point where two- 
thirds of its counties are eligible for 
bailout, there will be great political 
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momentum in the State for eliminat- 
ing discrimination in the remaining 
counties so that the State will be able 
to bail out. I believe that in these 
cases, the remaining one-third of the 
counties will be those that have the 
record of the most egregious violations 
of the constitutional right to vote. In 
other words, the best two-thirds of the 
counties would be eligible to bail out, 
thus exempting the State; and the 
worst one-third of the counties would 
stay under and, consequently, there 
would be no pressure at the State level 
for them to clean up their act. 

It is not necessary, nor is it fair, for 
the State to bail out before the job is 
done. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, because I would just like to 
congratulate him. There is little to 
add to what the gentleman said so ef- 
fectively. 

It does seem to me very clear that in 
1870 the Congress recognized the 
power of States with regard to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. Because why 
else would this body, when fashioning 
the 15th amendment, have included 
the prohibition—— 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
BerLenson). The time of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. FisH and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SENSENBREN- 
NER was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FISH. The States are mentioned 
specifically in the language of the 
15th amendment, along with the 
United States and are prohibited from 
abridging the right to vote. So we rec- 
ognize in that document that States 
have an important fundamental power 
in regard to the franchise. I think, 
along with that authority goes the re- 
sponsibility of States to protect the 
right to vote. And to bail out a State, 
it seems to me that it is going much 
too far to ask us not to consider States 
responsible for all units of government 
within their territory. They too must 
meet the exemption criteria. As the 
gentleman so ably said, to do other- 
wise would permit a State to abdicate 
its responsibility over voting. Second, 
clearly we all know that if a State is 
bailed out, it would have no incentive 
to work diligently to eliminate discrim- 
ination remaining in covered counties 
which obviously would be the poorest 
counties, the most stubborn counties, 
the ones that have been in violation 
for the longest time. I think we do a 
great disservice to voting rights if we 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I thank 
the gentleman from New York for his 
comments. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would only point 
out that my amendment in its Senate 
section does require the State to do all 
that is reasonable within its power to 
assure voting rights. The first part 
sets the two-thirds threshold. So I do 
not at all accept the argument that 
the amendment does not make the 
State do everything that they can be 
reasonably expected to do within their 
power to do. I accept that as the 
State’s responsibility. 

I would only have to ask, though, 
the gentleman from New York, who, 
of course, wishes to keep the States 
from bailing out, if he by the same 
token intends to vote to put the State 
government of New York under pre- 
clearance because of the fact that it 
has counties under it. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amend- 
ment would be not only a grave error 
but a turnabout of such dazzling pro- 
portions that it might throw people 
off balance. 

The notion that the States should 
not be held responsible for the behay- 
ior of their political subdivisions on a 
matter as important as the rights of 
people to vote seems a little bit bizarre 
in a year in which we have decided 
that the States ought to be in almost 
total control of the subdivisions in so 
many other areas. The House voted, 
for instance, that the States will have 
complete control of the small cities’ 
community development block grants. 
The House has voted in area after 
area to subject the political subdivi- 
sions of the country to total State con- 
trol with regard to the expenditure of 
Federal funds. 

Now to decide, having put all of this 
block grant power into the States, and 
having given the States all of this con- 
trol, that in fact, on something like 
voting, the parent-child relationship 
of the State and the political subdivi- 
sions is going to be transmogrified into 
a kind of distant cousinship, I think 
does not show proper respect for the 
importance of voting rights. If in fact 
there is going to be this view, and it is 
certainly the legal view, that the State 
is the responsible entity here, vis-a-vis 
the subdivisions, this certainly ought 
to be an important enough one to hold 
the States to it. 

Now, the question is, I guess: Should 
the States be able to bail out while 
some of their subdivisions are still in 
noncompliance? 

We are told that the amendment 
does say that the States will have to 
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show that they did their best. If I 
have ever heard a potential for diffi- 
culty, it is there, where Federal offi- 
cials will now sit in judgment on 
whether the States did their best vis-a- 
vis their counties. 
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The States are legally responsible 
and have the legal power. We have en- 
hanced the power of the State over 
the political subdivisions at almost 
every turn this year. All of a sudden 
when we consider voting rights, a dif- 
ferent set of rules is supposed to 
apply. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I wish to make very clear I am not 
opposing the fact that the States 
should utilize every power that they 
legally can. But I have to continue to 
go back to the question, and I pose the 
question to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, would the gentleman argue 
that if the States have this ultimate 
power, then Massachusetts should be 
under the Voting Rights Act because 
it has seven subdivisions under the 
Voting Rights Act? 

Mr. FRANK. No; I would not, al- 
though I am glad the gentleman 
brought that out. I meant to say to 
the gentleman from [Illinois before 
when the gentleman from Illinois 
brought forth the statistics on the low 
percentage of turnout in Massachu- 
setts that I represent three covered 
communities. I am sorry we have a low 
voter percentage. I want my communi- 
ties to stay covered. I invite the gentle- 
man from Illinois to come with me in 
the next election and help me increase 
that turnout. 

I would certainly like to see it 
brought up. And if the gentleman 
would come up and attack me, we 
might get the turnout up in those 
areas and I would certainly appreciate 
the favor. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Would the gentleman join me in a 
move to bring the State of Massachu- 
setts under this act and under pre- 
clearance so that the Governor or the 
Senators from the gentleman’s State 
can use their influence to get recalci- 
trant counties to shape up and obey 
the law? Then we will bring in Gover- 
nor Carey of New York, we will bring 
New York under the act, and Gover- 
nor Brown of California. And we will 
have a tidal wave. 

Mr. FRANK. I have to reclaim my 
time. I cannot yield my time for enu- 
meration of every other State. Before 
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the gentleman sings, “We’ll Take Man- 
hattan,” I would like to get back on 
the issue. 

I have to say, with regard to my 
Governor and the legislature, they 
seem to be having enough trouble with 
congressional redistricting. I do not 
want to burden them further. As far 
as extending the act to Massachusetts, 
no, I do not think it makes sense for 
the reason—with which I thought the 
gentleman agreed—that we should not 
universalize this act. 

To universalize the act, I think, is to 
make an error by making it unenfor- 
ceably cumbersome. 

What we are talking about is that no 
State is now under the preclearance 
provision unless it met the standards 
that were set down in the act. We are 
not talking here about bringing new 
entities under the act who have never 
met the standards, because I thought 
the gentleman agreed with us that 
this would clog the processes in a way 
that could interfere with the proper 
focus. 

So, no, I do not think that anybody 
who did not originally meet the stand- 
ards or has not fallen into the point 
where they meet the standard ought 
to be brought under this act. 

I do welcome the fact my communi- 
ties are covered by preclearance. I am 
glad they are going to have to come 
down here and visit me in the District 
of Columbia. I do not want to weaken 
that process one iota, so I cannot 
accept what the gentleman from 
South Carolina says. He wants us to 
say to the States, “Do your best.” 
Under the Constitution of the United 
States it is very clear that if the States 
do their best, they will succeed, be- 
cause the States have under our Con- 
stitution plenary power to control the 
behavior of their subdivisions and the 
notion that the poor States will try 
and try and fail is simply fanciful. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. FRANK) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRANK 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FRANK. The notion that the 
States are going to try and beg and 
weedle and cajole but the nasty old 
counties and the nasty old towns will 
not give in simply does not comply 
with legal reality. The States have the 
power to do it. There has been a lot of 
talk about incentives, about my 
making States feel nice so they will 
treat people better. The best incentive 
we can give is to say to the States, 
“There is no bailout until you pitch in 
by using your undoubted constitution- 
al unchallenged power to stop that dis- 
crimination; and then you can bail 
out.” 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I shall not be very 
long. 

I would like to say this: I have heard 
a great deal of reference this after- 
noon in this Chamber to the use of 
the word compromise. Now all of us 
know that compromise is the highest 
of all arts. It is the cardinal principle 
on which this Nation is built, because 
a Nation that is as variegated and as 
multifaceted as this country is sees the 
compromise process at work every day 
in the different regions, the different 
communities, and the cities, because it 
is a Nation comprised of all kinds of 
groups and people of different idealo- 
gies and philosophies. But there comes 
a point when we have to recognize 
that we can no longer deal with peo- 
ple’s human rights or voting rights bit 
by bit. Why should certain segments 
of the society have to wait until some 
point in time when those who are in 
authority and in control in this society 
finally make the decision that it is 
time to really move and have equita- 
bility across the board in terms of 
voting rights. 

We constantly tend to go about the 
business of using different mecha- 
nisms and instrumentalities in how to 
dilute the potential equitability that 
we need and must have in this coun- 
try. 

First of all, we know that section 5 is 
truly the lifeblood of the Voting 
Rights Act and that the evidence 
bears witness not to the good records 
of jurisdictions now under section 5 
coverage—there is a moral responsibil- 
ity here—but rather to the continuing 
need for coverage. 

The bailout provision in H.R. 3112 
goes as far as possible in allowing 
those States and those localities with 
clean records to remove themselves 
from section 5 coverage. 

A State should absolutely not be al- 
lowed to bail out unless all of its coun- 
ties have clean records, because I be- 
lieve that States do have a constitu- 
tional and a moral responsibility to 
insure that the local governmental 
units under their jurisdiction meet the 
standards of the act. 

It is important to remember that 
this section is aimed at a very particu- 
lar problem, not a particular State, 
nor a particular region. Section 5 is 
just designed to monitor those juris- 
dictions with a history of voting dis- 
crimination, and any amendment 
which attempts to weaken the bailout 
standards by relieving States of their 
obligations to insure that all citizens 
within their boundaries can freely ex- 
ercise the constitutional right to vote 
should be defeated, because we would 
be about the business of moving 
toward regression and retrogression in 
this country in terms of a large seg- 
ment of this society. 
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Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are talking 
about this section of the bill some- 
times it is rather difficult to determine 
on what level we are talking. It re- 
minds me of what someone once said 
about dealing with the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

I was advised that they say some- 
thing on one level and we have to 
figure out what they are really saying 
on another. I was reminded of that 
when during the last vote I talked 
with some others on the floor and 
they mentioned to me that they were 
extremely concerned about what will 
happen to this legislation once it gets 
to the other body. 

And so I recognize that as we debate 
this, some believe the best negotiating 
stance they can have going into a con- 
ference sometime in the future is the 
most ironclad bill possible, even if this 
may require them to oppose some 
things which they believe to be rea- 
sonable. 

I suppose that is a judgment one has 
to make: whether you go along and 
support that or whether you attempt 
to fashion what you believe to be the 
best possible bill on this floor and 
then fight for that in conference. 

But having said that, it seems to me 
that we ought to look at the merits of 
this particular amendment and see 
what it really does. 

There has been some talk about 
those States which are partly covered, 
and some talk about bringing any 
State completely in under preclear- 
ance if any section is covered. That ar- 
gument was made to me when I was 
first confronted with this question. 
There were arguments by some people 
from the deep Southern States that 
they were being treated unfairly, they 
were being treated differently than 
the rest of the country. Therefore, 
they argued we ought to nationalize it. 

After looking at the facts and the 
pertinent cases, I was absolutely con- 
vinced, as the Supreme Court was, 
that there had been a historical pat- 
tern and practice of discrimination 
with respect to voting rights in those 
areas. Because of that history, the 
Court allowed and gave a constitution- 
al imprimatur to preclearance, sug- 
gesting in the alternative that it would 
not be proper to have other areas of 
the country covered. 

So, what do we have? We have nine 
States in the country that are totally 
covered—Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. Those 
are the only ones that would be affect- 
ed by this bailout modification. 

Which other areas would not be af- 
fected by this? Which other areas 
have preclearance in some sections of 
their jurisdiction but are not covered 
totally because they did not have a 
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historical pattern and practice? Thir- 
teen of them. There is California. In 
California we have 58 counties. Four 
of our counties are covered by pre- 
clearance. In Colorado there are 63 
counties. One is covered. In Connecti- 
cut, out of 169 townships, 3 are cov- 
ered. Florida, out of 67, 5 are covered. 
Hawaii, four. They have four jurisdic- 
tions. One is covered. Idaho, one out 
of 183. In Massachusetts, 9 out of 312. 
In Michigan, 2 out of 154. In New 
Hampshire, 10 out of 223. New York, 3 
out of 62. North Carolina, 40 out of 
100. South Dakota, 2 out of 67. Wyo- 
ming, 1 out of 23. 
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What it suggests is that those States 
are being treated differently. They 
have the same obligation recently re- 
ferred to requiring them to do every- 
thing they can to eradicate injustice 
with respect to the voting rights, but 
evidently, under our definition of 
what is required for preclearance, they 
have not done the job in parts of their 
particular jurisdictions. 

I wondered when I was confronted 
with this how I, as a citizen and a Rep- 
resentative of the State of California, 
could say to one of my brethren on 
the floor from Alabama, Alaska, Arizo- 
na, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, or Virginia, 
that my State ought to be treated dif- 
ferently than their State. 

I accept the fact that they were 
brought into preclearance for the past 
history of discrimination, but here we 
are saying if the State does everything 
it can to cleanse itself under one very 
high standard and two-thirds of the 
counties do everything that they can, 
should they be kept in because there 
are some recalcitrant counties within 
their States? If we do not want to 
treat States differently, then I would 
have to ask my colleagues, why do we 
not put the other 13 States under 
that? But we know why we cannot do 
that. If we do that we would be 
strengthening the law to death. 

This same argument can be used 
here. If two-thirds of the counties of 
some of these States have a pure 
record and if the State has a pure 
record, why are we wasting the time of 
the Justice Department and the courts 
to review the submissions as they 
come in year after year and taking 
away their attention from the truly re- 
calcitrant and bad jurisdictions? 

Now, I do not understand why we do 
not use that same argument in this 
context as easily as we have in gaining 
a consensus against a nationalization 
of the preclearance requirements 
under the Voting Rights Act. 

I would suggest that we look at this 
with an open mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. I rise in support of 
the amendment. 
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I want to add my support to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL 
to improve the provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act so as to provide an 
incentive for States and local jurisdic- 
tions to prevent voting rights viola- 
tions. The committee bill, I feel, does 
not provide for the necessary incentive 
for a State or local jurisdiction to 
closely monitor its election procedures 
to provide for a more open electoral 
process. There has been much 
progress under the Voting Rights Act 
for which we are thankful and we 
must insure that this progress contin- 
ues. The ability of a State to bail out 
if two-thirds of its jurisdictions have 
bailed out does provide the necessary 
incentive for local situations which 
might be discriminatory. 

As a Republican, I am interested in 
furthering the rights of minorities in 
this critical area. I want the black resi- 
dents of my district to rest assured 
that their voting privileged will not be 
abridged but that this privileged pro- 
tection will be enhanced by the addi- 
tion of this amendment. I urge my 
fellow Members to support heightened 
minority voter protection by support- 
ing Mr. CAMPBELL’s amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Yes, I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. 

I wonder if the gentleman is aware 
that there might be a situation where 
if the State has no ability to bail out 
unless every county in the State is 
then clear and where the State may be 
attempting to get a county to change 
its actions, the legal efforts to get a 
county to change its actions through 
the Attorney General resulting in a 
consent decree would then protect a 
State from bailing out. I wonder if the 
gentleman is aware of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Yes, I am 
aware of that. It does not seem logical 
to me that if two-thirds of the jurisdic- 
tions are permitted to bail out that 
the State not be permitted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If the gentleman 
would yield 1 minute further, is the 
gentleman also aware that the two- 
thirds does not allow the State to bail 
out, nor does the reasonable effort 
allow the State to bail out? Is the gen- 
tleman aware that the State cannot 
even petition for bailout and the op- 
portunity to prove that it has com- 
plied with all the other provisions of 
the act until it meets these conditions 
that are in my amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Alabama. Yes; I am 
aware of that 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support 
wholeheartedly the extension of the 
Voting Rights Act—and, I urge its full 
extension, without a single one of the 
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weakening or limiting proposals before 
us today. 

Today we are faced with a series of 
votes testing whether this body still 
claims allegiance to the principle that 
every citizen has the right to vote in 
elections free of intimidation, and free 
of contrivances designed to frustrate 
or water down the right of franchise. 
As a lifelong civil rights activist, I 
fully know and appreciate the impor- 
tance of extension of the Voting 
Rights Act, for I have been in the 
forefront of the struggle to secure for 
my people those basic elemental rights 
and privileges that majority America 
takes for granted. 

In this democracy of ours, one of the 
most cherished principles is the right 
to vote. Indeed, the right to vote is the 
cornerstone of our form of govern- 
ment. This being the case, efforts to 
subvert this right should and must be 
viewed as a frontal assault on the in- 
tegrity of our Government, the re- 
sponse to which must be strong reme- 
dial action. 

It is indisputable fact that for many 
decades many States and localities, 
more so than not located in the South, 
expended great efforts to deny blacks 
their right of franchise by resort to vi- 
olence, intimidation, and nefarious 
tactics. It is equally indisputable that 
many of these same jurisdictions also 
resorted to underhanded tactics to 
dilute the impact of the black vote, 
thereby diminishing the constitutional 
principle of one man, one vote. 

This widespread pattern of voting 
abuses perpetrated against blacks fi- 
nally led Congress to pass the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, legislation that 
has been characterized by Benjamin 
Hooks, president of the NAACP, as 
the “single most effective piece of civil 
rights legislation ever passed”. 

Now we are here today to vote on ex- 
tension of this legislation. There 
seems to be little question that this 
legislation will pass in some form, The 
greater question is in what form. 

I take this opportunity to remind my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
that the very reasons giving birth to 
this legislation are the very same rea- 
sons it should be extended without 
weakening amendments. This law has 
proved somewhat effective in broaden- 
ing black participation in the political 
process. In Alabama there are now 238 
black elected officials, when back in 
1968 there were only 24. In South 
Carolina there are now 238 black elect- 
ed officials, when back in 1968 there 
were only 11. In Georgia there are 
now 249 black elected officials, when 
back in 1968 there were only 21. These 
are but a few examples of increased 
black involvement in the political 
process that can be traced to enact- 
ment of the Voting Rights Act. 

While I do not pretend to be satis- 
fied with these results, nevertheless I 
am somewhat encouraged by them. I 
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hope these statistics portend some- 
thing for the future in terms of black 
participation in the political arena. 

Let us not emasculate the Voting 
Rights Act just at the time when in- 
creasing numbers of blacks and His- 
panics are beginning to realize the po- 
tentials inherent in the body politic. 
Let us not send yet another mixed 
signal to minorities who believe—with 
good justification I might add, that 
this body is as reactionary as the occu- 
pant in the White House. 

Extension of a strong Voting Rights 
Act is crucial because a century of 
court battles under the 14th and 15th 
amendments of the Constitution pro- 
duced only occasional pyrrhic victories 
of uneven application nationwide. This 
act outlaws literacy tests and poll 
taxes, and it requires Federal preclear- 
ance of any voting change in those 
States and localities that have system- 
atically abridged the franchise right of 
blacks and Hispanics. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to 
resist the temptation to water down 
the preclearance provision in this leg- 
islation. It is not burdensome, as some 
have claimed, nor is it discriminatory. 
It exists in response to a reality. And 
this reality is that some States and 
some jurisdictions still try to dilute 
the effectiveness of the black vote by 
resorting to such devices as gerryman- 
dering and switching to at-large dis- 
tricts. 

Make no mistake about the import 
of this legislation. What we will do 
here today has real as well as symbolic 
value. Let us rise to the occasion and 
reaffirm our resolve to protect the 
right to vote for every American citi- 
zen. 

All reasonable persons agree that 
this law has been one of the most ef- 
fective and needed ever adopted by 
this august body—and most recognize 
that violations and intentions to vio- 
late it persist, and are corrected or 
prevented mainly by the present 
method of administering this law. 

But, of course, you already have 
heard all the facts and figures in this 
debate. I just want to plead with you, 
my dear colleagues—to plead not only 
in behalf of my own hard-pressed 
people, but for all Americans: Black, 
white and brown. 

We must protect every piece of our 
ideals, more today than ever, because 
antidemocratic, antiequality, and anti- 
people forces in our Nation are cur- 
rently feeding on our frustrations and 
drinking of our divisions—and becom- 
ing stronger in their hatreds and more 
threatening in their ignorance. 

Do not change the rules for we who 
only so recently have been permitted a 
seat at the table. Do not change the 
rules, as in the poker game where a 
stranger drew a royal flush and 
reached for the pot, only to be stopped 
by another player who held a 3, 5, 6, 7, 
9, mixed suit. 
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“What in the hell is that,” the 
stranger protested, as the other player 
pointed to a sign that had just been 
placed on the wall behind the strang- 
er—a sign that read, in ink still wet, 
that a “3, 5, 6, 7, 9, mixed suit is a 
fangdangle; and a fangdangle is the 
highest hand of all in this house to- 
night.” 

Do not be unfair. Do not change the 
rules while we are just learning the 
game. Do not rip from the beautiful 
fabric of our democracy, such an es- 
sential thread as this law, the shin- 
ning protection of our equal right to 
vote. 

The vote is our voice, and to rip it 
away will not merely expose black na- 
kedness to the rawhide whip of 
racism—it will undress all America’s 
vitals before the subzero danger of fas- 
cism. 

My fellow Americans, please hear 
me today—and, I thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
BEILENSON). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. CAMPBELL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 95, noes 
313, not voting 25, as follows: 

{Roll No. 239] 


Myers 
Napier 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oxley 
Parris 
Quillen 
Rhodes 
Roberts (SD) 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 

Lowery (CA) Skeen 

Lungren Smith (AL) 

Madigan Smith (OR) 

Marlenee 

Martin (NC) 

Martin (NY) 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDonald 

Miller (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 


NOES—313 
Anthony 


Bailey (PA) 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Carman 
Carney 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Collins (IL) 
Conte 
Conyers 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
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Hammerschmidt Rangel 
Hance Ratchford 
Harkin Regula 
Hatcher Reuss 
Hawkins Richmond 
Heckler Rinaldo 
Hefner Ritter 
Heftel Roberts (KS) 
Hendon Rodino 
Hertel Roe 
Hightower Roemer 
Hiler Rose 
Hillis Rosenthal 
Holland Rostenkowski 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 

Simon 
Skelton 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 

Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Walker 
Washington 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber (MN) 
Weber (OH) 


LeBoutillier 
Lehman 
Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 
Livingston 
Long (LA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin (IL) 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 


Ottinger Zetferetti 
Panetta 


Patterson 


NOT VOTING—25 


Dingell 
Fiedler 
Horton 


Ashbrook 
Beard 


Bonker 
Brooks Hubbard 
Brown (OH) Jones (NC) 
Burton, John LaFalce 
Crane, Philip Lewis 
Dannemeyer Long (MD) 
Daschle Oakar 


Williams (OH) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Philip M. Crane for, with Mr. Patman 
against. 

Mr. Dannemeyer for, with Mr. Horton 
against. 

Mr. Paul for, with Mr. Lewis against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Williams of 
Ohio against. 


Mr. TAUKE and Mrs. SMITH of Ne- 
braska changed their votes from “aye” 
to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded, 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, LUNGREN 
Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LUNGREN: Page 
3, strike out line 5 and all that follows 
through line 9 and insert in lieu thereof: 
That subsection 

Page 8, line 23, strike out the close quota- 
tion mark and the period which follows. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following: 

“(T) The requirement of section 5 of this 
Act that certain voting qualifications or pre- 
requisites to voting, or standards, practices 
or procedures not be enacted or sought to 
be administered without the declaratory 
judgment described in that section or the 
submission to the Attorney General de- 
scribed in that section shall continue to 
apply, with respect to any such qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite, standard, practice or pro- 
cedure that arises out of redistricting and 
reapportionment of Congressional districts 
or the State legislature based on the 1980 
census, to a plaintiff that obtains a declara- 
tory judgment under this subsection just as 
though such declaratory judgment had not 
been so obtained.”’. 


Mr. LUNGREN (during the read- 


ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a rather simple amend- 
ment dealing with the 2-year effective 
date. As my colleagues know, the bill 
before us has within it a bailout provi- 
sion to allow jurisdictions under the 
precise criteria we have established to 
attempt to bail out after they have 
proven a good record for 10 years. 

However, in coming forward with 
the committee bill we threw in a 2- 
year delay before any jurisdiction 
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would be able to apply. So, rather 
than being able to apply in 1982 based 
on their record from 1972, that is, 
when the current sections of preclear- 
ance expire, the jurisdictions, no 
matter how good their record had 
been for 10 years, would be unable to 
do so for a 2-year period. 

When we first discussed this in sub- 
committee it was unclear why we 
needed this delay until some brought 
up the fact of timely redistricting. 
Many of us, because we are so caught 
up in congressional redistricting, as- 
sumed that all redistricting that would 
be brought about by the 1980 census 
would have required a redistricting 
plan to be submitted and placed into 
effect before the 1982 expiration date 
of the current law. However, it was 
pointed out by a number of members 
of the civil rights community that be- 
cause new elections will not take place 
until after 1982 in certain other legis- 
lative races there would be no require- 
ment that they act before the effec- 
tive date of current law. 

To try and take care of that, my 
amendment does two things. One, it 
would eliminate the 2-year delay in 
the effective date and would permit 
jurisdictions to file for bailout when 
the provisions of the current law 
expire in August. However, in its place 
the amendment would refuse bailout 
for all submissions arising out of the 
redistricting and the reapportionment 
of congressional and States districts 
based on the 1981 census. In other 
words, the jurisdiction could proceed 
to attempt to bailout except with re- 
spect to any redistricting in legislative 
races that would be pursuant to the 
1980 census. Therefore, the require- 
ment for preclearance would continue 
to take care of that very legitimate ob- 
jection that was raised by a number of 
people from the civil rights communi- 
ty. 

In all other instances, however, bail- 
out would proceed immediately in- 
stead of causing the jurisdictions to 
wait for 2 more years. 

I think this is a reasonable way to 
try and work out the problems that 
were brought up during our discus- 
sions in subcommittee and committee, 
and I would commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The subcommittee and the commit- 
tee considered these alternatives— 
having the bill become effective 
almost immediately, or have a 2-year 
waiting period. After due consider- 
ation, and after testimony from previ- 
ous Assistant Attorneys General 
before the subcommittee, the Assist- 
ant Attorneys General in charge of 
civil rights, they said, they advised us 
that it would be important to have a 2- 
year waiting period. There will be a 
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number of submissions relating to re- 
apportionment and redistricting fol- 
lowing the 1980 census and a review of 
the Justice Department’s records show 
these submissions will continue well 
past the census itself. 

For instance, the Department had 
417 such submissions from August 7, 
1975 to December 31, 1979, and 445 
submissions of that type from January 
1, 1971, to August 6, 1975. 

The committee believes that a sub- 
stantial number of jurisdictions will be 
eligible to file for bailout under this 
new standard. This will create a huge 
demand on the resources of the Jus- 
tice Department. For this work they 
have a budget of $1.5 million a year 
and 14 employees. 

It is critical, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Department’s section 5 enforcement 
responsibilities not be diminished and 
the 2-year delay set forth in the bill 
will achieve the necessary balance be- 
tween the Department’s duty to en- 
force section 5 and its duty to repre- 
sent the Federal Government in these 
bailout suits. 

I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to my friend from Illinois (Mr. HYDE). 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman 
have a communication from the Jus- 
tice Department that I am not privy to 
saying that they cannot handle these 
cases when this bill is signed, 2 more 
years are necessary? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It is 
my understanding that this came from 
testimony by Drew Days. 

Mr. HYDE. He has left the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. And 
Stanley Pottinger. 

Mr. HYDE. Both are former Assist- 
ant Attorneys General, as I am sure 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That 
is correct. And I have had no commu- 
nication whatsoever from the present 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of civil rights. 

Mr. HYDE. I have, and I am in- 
formed that the Department would be 
ready to administer this act whenever 
it is amended. This delay is just a fur- 
ther delay as the gentleman has so re- 
sourcefully asserted. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
thank the gentleman. I hope he would 
send me a copy of the letter, if he has 
one. I would suggest that the two wit- 
nesses I refer to have had actual expe- 
rience with the workload resulting 
from redistricting and reapportion- 
ment. Perhaps the current administra- 
tion might change its view when it has 
had more experience. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LUNGREN). 

The amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARTNETT 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARTNETT: 
Page 3, strike out line 5 and all that follows 
through the end of line 9 and insert in lieu 
the following: 

That subsection 

Page 3, after line 19, insert the following: 

(3) by inserting “or in any State with re- 
spect to which no determination has been 
made under subsection (b) of this section or 
in any political subdivision of such State” 
after “separate unit” the second place it ap- 


ars; 

Redesignate succeeding paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 

Page 8, after line 23, insert the following: 

(b) Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting “or whenever 
a State with respect to which no prohibition 
set forth in section 4(a) based upon a deter- 
mination made under section 4(b) is in 
effect shall enact or seek to administer any 
voting qualifications or prerequisites to 
voting, or standard, practice, or procedure 
with respect to voting different from that in 
force or effect on the date of the enactment 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 to extend the 
effect of certain provisions, and for other 
purposes’ which inserted this clause,” after 
“November 1, 1972,”. 

Mr. HARTNETT (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment. be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we have not seen a copy of 
the amendment. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order 
has been reserved, and it is requested 
that a copy of the amendment be pro- 
duced for the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Has the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. HARTNETT) additional 
copies? 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
left 25 copies at the desk this morning. 

I apologize, Mr. Chairman. I thought 
I provided an ample number of copies. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, could the Clerk read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the amendment. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe I understood the Chair to say 
there was no objection to my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I had asked that there be no objec- 
tion to reading the amendment, since 
we have not been able to come up with 
a copy. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 
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Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
might not know a lot about law but I 
can speak to my colleagues at length 
about justice. 

I might not know the exact true 
meaning of the word equality, but I 
can tell my colleagues about fairness. 
And my colleagues can listen to my 
accent and I guess my colleagues know 
where I am from. I am from south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. So I guess my 
colleagues may say that makes me 
prejudiced. 

My colleagues must feel they should 
keep the heel of the Federal Govern- 
ment on my neck to see that I shed 
my prejudice, my bigotry. ` 

My amendment is what this act is all 
about, Mr. Chairman. Giving to all the 
citizens of this great Nation reassur- 
ance that they also are welcome to be 
enfranchised and have their ballot 
counted and be able to register to vote. 

What we are saying to our black 
brothers and sisters in Montana and 
Utah and Idaho and Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, and Washington, we are not 
really concerned about their voting 
rights, because all of their elected offi- 
cials are pure, but those of them who 
hold public office in South Carolina, 
as the distinguished delegate from 
Washington referred to this after- 
noon, “We are concerned about 
yours.” 

Well, I submit to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois that black 
people have not made progress in this 
country only because of their brethren 
in the South, but because of the uni- 
fied effort of their people across the 
length and breadth of this land, and I 
am asking.my colleagues to make all 
the States in this Nation of ours come 
under the preclearance section so that 
continued progress can be made. 

I am anxious to hear the argument 
against my amendment. My colleagues 
are going to say, “Oh, but it will cost a 
lot.” My colleagues mean we spend bil- 
lions for defense but not a few pennies 
for voting rights and civil rights? And 
my colleagues say but the paperwork 
will be insurmountable. 

I say to this body that we probably 
use more paper in Washington, D.C., 
than all the other nations of the 
world. A few sheets of paper to keep 
someone from casting a ballot? And 
my colleagues will say if we bring all 
the States under this act what a great 
burden it is going to be on the Justice 
Department. 

I say to this body we have justly ap- 
plied in this act a bailout provision 
which means if a State comes under 
the act and submits to the Justice De- 
partment that it has no problems, it 
will be from under the Voting Rights 
Act shortly. 

But in those States where they 
cannot prove they are pure, where 
they cannot prove they are not dis- 
criminating, they will remain under it. 
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In Massachusetts—we have heard a 
lot about Massachusetts this after- 
noon—we do not know how many mi- 
nority voters there are because they 
are not required to put their race on 
their voter registration card. And in 
Wisconsin, the great independent com- 
monwealth and republic of Wisconsin, 
all you have to do is prove that you 
are over 18 years of age, that you 
reside in the State of Wisconsin. How 
does one know what minority partici- 
pation is in the great State of Wiscon- 
sin? From a census count, from an 
actual count of minority voters at the 
polling place and on the record books? 

I am saying for too long we have not 
brought in all of our black brothers 
and sisters across this country and 
said to them, “We care about your 
vote, too,” and in Utah, “We care 
about your vote in Oregon just as we 
care about your brothers’ and sisters’ 
votes in South Carolina. We want you 
also to have the equal protection of 
the laws of this great United States of 
America so that you know that no one 
will tamper with what is your right to 
cast a ballot free from discrimination, 
free from harassment, that you can 
walk in and register to vote and look 
forward to some day holding public 
office in a State which exercises no 
prejudice and no bigotry.” 

I am saying to the gentleman from 
Michigan, I want to hear your argu- 
ment when you take this podium to 
tell me why you want to extend the 
act in time, but not in boundary. I 
want to extend it in boundary and in 
geography. I want the same minority 
member in South Dakota or North 
Dakota to have the protection that 
that man or woman in South Carolina 
or North Carolina has. And the gentle- 
man might say I am going to strength- 
en it to death. 

How can this gentleman strengthen 
a law to death? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
HARTNETT) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HART- 
NETT was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to be really interested in the 
argument that is going to be put forth 
by those of my colleagues who look 
down their noses at those of us be- 
cause we happen to have been born in 
the cotton fields. All of you are privi- 
leged, but we are not. You will say it is 
too costly, you will say it does not 
need to be extended because we are 
not prejudiced. Billions for defense, 
but not a nickle for voting rights and 
civil rights, will that be your battle 
cry? 

There will be paperwork. But will it 
be the burden of the courts in this 
great bureaucracy of ours? If you 
come under and prove you are clean, 
under the bailout provision which has 
so justly been inserted in this bill, that 
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new State can come from under imme- 
diately, but in the event one person, 
one person, was being discriminated 
against in his right to register and 
right to vote, think of what we would 
be doing here today by extending this 
act to cover all 50 States of this great 
Nation. We would be assuring that one 
individual we are concerned about his 
right. 

I want to hear the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I want the gen- 
tleman to tell me why if he wants to 
strengthen and extend the voting 
rights, which is really a civil right, tell 
me why we cannot do it for all of the 
Americans in this country. Tell me 
why we cannot extend it to the far Pa- 
cific Ocean all the way from the pure 
South Atlantic coast. That is what I 
want to know. Tell me what is wrong 
with guaranteeing voting rights and 
civil rights to every American, not be- 
cause they live in a different geo- 
graphic district or area, but to Ameri- 
cans everywhere, a right that has 
justly been given to my people. 

I want to share that right with the 
people and I want to hear the argu- 
ment that those of my colleagues are 
going to put forth justifying not 
strengthening the law. 

Mostly we pass laws that are so 
strong we do not have to worry about 
them. Now we want one that is not so 
strong? 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTNETT. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan in a minute. 

I am looking forward to the gentle- 
man’s contribution which I am confi- 
dent will be meaningful as always. 

I want the gentleman to explain to 
me, I want the gentleman to explain 
how he could go back to Michigan and 
say to his people, “I am concerned 
about the minorities in South Carolina 
but not so in Oregon. I am not worried 
about them. They have got good elect- 
ed officials out there. They will take 
care of those people but those guys 
from South Carolina we cannot trust 
them.” 

I am concerned about the minorities. 
I say to my colleagues it is time that 
we extended this right to minorities 
everywhere in this country and I for 
one, one poor Member from South 
Carolina, that land of bigotry and 
prejudice, I for one want to hear the 
argument the gentleman is going to 
put forward in opposition to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. SENSENBRENNER) 
reserves a point of order. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man I withdraw my point of order and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be delighted 
to tell my distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina (Mr. HARTNETT) 
why his amendment is a bad one. 
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His amendment is a bad one simply 
because it would raise serious constitu- 
tional questions of the validity of the 
entire Voting Rights Act. When the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the Voting Rights Act in 1966, 
in the case of South Carolina against 
Katzenbach, it stated that the section 
5 preclearance procedures were tai- 
lored precisely to meet a specific prob- 
lem for which an extensive record of 
evidence had been amassed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

And I point out to my colleague 
from South Carolina that there are ju- 
risdictions outside of the South that 
are covered by section 5 preclearance. 

There are more people residing in 
New York City who are covered by sec- 
tion 5 preclearance than in the entire 
State of South Carolina. The gentle- 
man may recall that the election for 
mayor, and city council members, and 
other city officials was postponed by 
order of the Justice Department in the 
courts because the section 5 preclear- 
ance procedures had not been com- 
plied with. 

The triggering method of this act 
has nationwide application and is de- 
signed to isolate those areas where 
specific problems occur, and that is 
why certain States are covered, certain 
counties are covered outside of cov- 
ered States. 

So, it is not a discriminatory act. It 
does apply nationwide. The adoption 
of the gentleman’s amendment might 
make the Voting Rights Act unconsti- 
tutional under the Katzenbach deci- 
sion. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I commend the gentleman for the 
valuable contribution which he has 
made to this act and to many other 
bills that have come under the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

I ask the gentleman if he is not 
saying in fact when the court ruled 12 
years ago, or more now, that there 
were extraordinary conditions which 
existed at that time in various areas of 
our country? Is: the gentleman not 
saying now that that situation has not 
changed and probably is not going to 
change for 10 years. If anything, it has 
remained the same or gotten worse, 
but in other areas of the country not 
covered by this act, it has probably 
gotten better when in fact perhaps in 
the last 15 years or more it may have 
gotten worse in other areas of the 
country which have never been cov- 
ered by this act and would not be by 
granting of the extension or true ex- 
tension of the Voting Rights Act cov- 
ering all of those areas? 

Would that not insure it would never 
get any worse and always be good in 
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those areas of the country where at 
that time an extraordinary situation 
did not exist? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Whether 
things have gotten better or worse is 
purely a subjective determination, and 
beauty is in the eyes of the beholder. 

I would point out a substantial per- 
centage of the total objections that 
have been made by the Justice Depart- 
ment under section 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act have taken place since the 
last extension of that act was enacted 
by the Congress in 1975. 

The record that the Subcommittee 
on Civil and Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
amassed in 17 days of hearings, with 
over 100 witnesses, very clearly dem- 
onstrates the need for the extension 
of this act with the triggering method 
that has been contained in the act 
since it was originally enacted by the 
Congress in 1965. 

Mr. HARTNETT. If the gentleman 
will yield further, could the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin 
give me the percentage of minority eli- 
gible registered voters versus that of 
white registered eligible voters? Does 
the gentleman have that from the 
State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. In the 
State of Wisconsin we do not even 
have registration in most of its areas. 
One can walk in and vote by declaring 
that he is over 18 years old, a U.S. citi- 
zen and a resident of the State of Wis- 
consin for 10 days. 

I am certain that the State of South 
Carolina and other States do not have 
these kinds of open registration proce- 
dures. They work quite well. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Could the gentle- 
man tell me the percentage of partici- 
pation of minorities versus that of 
white majorities in the election proc- 
ess in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. I do not 
have those statistics off the top of my 
head. But in terms of total eligible 
voters, turnout at the polls in the 
State of Wisconsin, with our registra- 
tion law, we ranked fourth or fifth in 
the country in the 1980 Presidential 
election. 

Wisconsin had somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a 65- to 68-percent 
turnout. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amedment. 

I shall not consume the 5 minutes. 

I merely want to state that the gen- 
tleman would actually by his amend- 
ment completely overturn the thrust 
of what we are attempting to do here. 

We have brought forth a bill which 
would extend the Voting Rights Act 
which seeks to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals in those areas where there 
has been a history of discrimination. 
Where evidence has been amassed 
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that discrimination existed in those 
areas being covered. Then we included 
the opportunity for those areas that 
have been covered to bail out if they 
meet certain requirements. 

Now, the gentleman would say let us 
apply this nationwide. Let us not do 
something that is capricious and un- 
constitutional. There is no evidence 
that in other than the 22 States that 
are covered that there is a need to 
extend the provisions of this act. 

So I would urge my friend and my 
colleague to consider the fact that we 
would be misapplying the resources of 
the Government other than where 
they are required. 
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I would urge the gentleman to recog- 
nize that it was not intended to punish 
or penalize an area of the country for 
anything other than the fact that 
there were those who were being 
denied a basic constitutional right and 
this is the reason for this act. The 
reason for our coming before this body 
to extend it is because the record con- 
tinues to reveal discrimination in 
those areas. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
what the gentleman says is correct. I 
commend the gentleman for the work 
that he has done as the chairman of 
the very august committee in bringing 
the bill to the floor and those who 
helped put in the bailout provision, I 
commend all of them. 

What I am asking the gentleman 
from New Jersey is under the amend- 
ment which I have offered, all the 
States of the Union would be brought 
under the bailout provision which the 
gentleman has so justly inserted in 
this bill, they could immediately bail 
out if they could prove right away 
that no discrimination existed. So in 
effect they would only be under it for 
a short period of time if no discrimina- 
tion existed. If it did, however, we 
would then be bringing additional 
States under where discrimination 
does exist and that is what we want to 
do. 

Mr. RODINO. I want the gentleman 
to recognize that to bring them under 
and to impose upon them this kind of 
nationwide coverage and preclearance 
requirements would be to say that we 
had evidence without any hearings 
that these areas should be covered. 
This, I am sure, the gentleman is not 
seeking to do. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. I 
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think it is clear that extending the 
preclearance provisions to all 50 States 
would do irreparable harm to both the 
bill’s effectiveness and its constitution- 
ality. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. I rise in strong 
support of H.R. 3112, the Voting 
Rights Act extension, and in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I believe that 
this bill, which received overwhelming 
bipartisan support in the Judiciary 
Committee, provides the most effec- 
tive way to continue the protections of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. In par- 
ticular, I feel it is essential to support 
the section 5 preclearance provisions 
of the committee bill. X 

In its 16-year history, the Voting 
Rights Act has proven to be the most 
important civil rights legislation ever 
passed by Congress. Largely because 
of this law, registration and voting by 
minority citizens has increased dra- 
matically, as has the number of minor- 
ity elected officials. The discriminato- 
ry practices of an earlier era have been 
largely eradicated, and more and more 
Americans are being given a real op- 
portunity to exercise the most impor- 
ee right and responsibility of citizen- 
ship. 

Nevertheless, the recurring theme in 
testimony by more than 100 witnesses 
before the committee was that threats 
to the political equality of minorities 
continue to exist. For this reason, I be- 
lieve it is essential that Congress ap- 
prove the preclearance provisions of 
the legislation in a form which will 
make them effective and enforceable. 
The committee bill provides that 
form—it requires that those local ju- 
risdictions with a proven history of 
voting discrimination seek Depart- 
ment of Justice approval before 
making changes in voting laws. 

Extending the preclearance provi- 
sions to all 50 States would do irrepa- 
rable damage to the law’s effective- 
ness. Rather than making enforce- 
ment more equitable, the amendment 
before the House would make the bill 
largely unenforceable. In this time of 
programmatic and budgetary reduc- 
tions, the Department of Justice 
simply does not possess the resources 
to consider and investigate proposed 
voting law changes in every local juris- 
diction nationwide. 

The preclearance provisions of the 
committee bill apply to local govern- 
ments in 24 States from coast to coast; 
they discriminate against no State or 
region. If indeed the encompassed ju- 
risdictions can demonstrate that they 
have followed the letter and spirit of 
the law, then this bill provides a fair 
method for them to obtain exemption 
from the requirements. Furthermore, 
any other States which are found to 
systematically violate the voting 
rights of minorities can easily be 
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brought under the coverage of the 
preclearance provisions. 

Congress has an opportunity today 
to extend and promote the progress 
and justice that have come from 16 
years of protection under the Voting 
Rights Act. The committee provisions 
for preclearance provide the most ef- 
fective way to maximize that protec- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to defeat 
the amendment and support the pas- 
sage of H.R. 3112. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to associate myself with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, to commend him, 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee and all the members of the 
committee. 

There is no issue more fundamental 
to the continuation of our democracy 
than voting rights. This distinguished 
body is now deliberating the landmark 
legislation which guarantees all U.S. 
citizens their 14th and 15th amend- 
ments right to vote. We can expect op- 
position to the bill before us. Some of 
my colleagues argue that certain pro- 
visions of H.R. 3112 are too onerous, 
too stringent, that standards should 
be relaxed. They attempt to weaken 
the heart of the Voting Rights Act, 
section 5, and they will attempt to 
weaken, if not repeal entirely, the bi- 
lingual provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act. But their opposition is met with 
the facts and figures that should 
remind all of us that voting discrimi- 
nation in the United States is a 
present problem, not an historical 
relic. Their opposition is met with my 
commitment and the commitment of a 
majority of my distinguished col- 
leagues that there can be no compro- 
mise, no half-way measures, when it 
comes to the right of all Americans to 
vote. 

The Voting Rights Act has indeed 
brought the right to vote to millions 
of American citizens. It has outlawed 
literacy tests, poll taxes, English-only 
elections and intimidation and har- 
rassment of minority voters. The act 
has been responsible for not only in- 
creasing minority participation, but 
for increasing minority representation. 
In 1965, there were about 100 blatk 
elected officials from the Deep South. 
Today, there are over 3,000. This is 
clearly a sign of success. 

But let us look more closely at these 
figures. In the House of Representa- 
tives, there is only one black from a 
covered State, our Colleague MICKEY 
LELAND from Texas. There is not a 
single black representative from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. There is not a single black who 
holds a statewide office in the United 
States in 1981. Many of the 3,000 black 
elected officials were elected from 
towns where the black population 
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makes up 80 percent of the total popu- 
lation of about 1,000. There are only a 
few blacks who hold serious policy- 
making positions in the covered juris- 
dictions. The figures seem impressive. 
In many respects they are impressive. 
But we are a long way from finished in 
the struggle which this Congress 
began so valiantly in 1965. 

Members of the House and Senate 
oppose the Voting Rights Act because 
they say it singles out the South. But 
what happened several weeks ago in 
my own city of New York reminded all 
of us that the Voting Rights Act is 
there to protect minorities wherever 
the violation. 

When the Voting Rights Act was 
passed in 1965, it was designed to ad- 
dress the problems of blacks who had 
been systematically, often violently, 
disenfranchised. In 1975, Congress rec- 
ognized that language minority citi- 
zens had also been disenfranchised by 
many of the same subtle and blatant 
forms of discrimination that ham- 
pered black voting strength. Congress 
recognized also that certain citizens 
had an additional burden in voting— 
many of them could not speak Eng- 
lish. And so we enacted bilingual elec- 
tions for Hispanics, American Indians, 
Asian Americans, and Eskimos. 

Critics of bilingual elections are fond 
of saying, “If they want to come here, 
why don’t they learn English?” But 
can we really ask that question of Nav- 
ajos in Arizona, of Eskimos in Alaska, 
of Mexican Americans in New Mexico 
who were here before the Mayflower 
landed on our shores? Can we ask it of 
Puerto Ricans, who are U.S. citizens, 
one and all? I think not. 

The bilingual election provisions do 
not expire until 1985 because of a leg- 
islative drafting error that occurred in 
1975. Critics of bilingual elections 
have suggested that we wait until 1985 
to review the bilingual provisions. Let 
us be frank, what they are really 
saying is: Let us wait until 1985 to 
repeal these provisions. 

I have been vastly impressed by the 
broad support for the Voting Rights 
Act from individuals and organizations 
throughout the country. The bill, in- 
cluding the bilingual election provi- 
sions, is supported by civil rights orga- 
nizations, the religious community, 
labor, women’s groups. There is, from 
what I can see, no organized opposi- 
tion to the Voting Rights Act. Sadly, 
the opposition comes mainly from 
Members of Congress. 

Unless this body supports H.R. 3112 
racial and language minority citizens 
in the United States will be thrust 
back to the dark ages of voting dis- 
crimination that we have only just 
begun to move away from. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill and in doing so, to reaffirm our 
commitment to voting rights for all 
U.S. citizens. 
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Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, section 
5 of the 1965 Voting Rights Act pro- 
vides that any covered State or juris- 
diction that wants to change its elec- 
tion procedures must submit the 
change to the Justice Department for 
approval. The amendment before us 
today proposes to extend this provi- 
sion nationwide. I am opposed to the 
amendment to make this provision 
extend to all States. It would be arbi- 
trary, wasteful, and unenforceable to 
attempt such a move. 

It would be arbitrary because pre- 
clearance was devised as a remedy to a 
specific problem—the problem of using 
a test or device to allow citizens to 
vote. Jurisdictions that must comply 
are those that used tests of qualifica- 
tions to allow citizens to vote in the 
1964, 1968, and 1972 Presidential elec- 
tions, and where the voter registration 
and turnout in those elections was less 
than 50 percent. This remedy has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1966 
and 1980. Also on the basis of wit- 
nesses to the Subcommittee on Civil 
and Constitutional Rights the record 
of violations in States covered by the 
act clearly justified the use of pre- 
clearance. 

One of the most serious problems in- 
herent in the application of this provi- 
sion nationwide is the constitutional- 
ity of such a provision. For a nation- 
wide preclearance provision to be 
upheld as constitutional, it is clear 
that there must be a demonstration 
similar to the cases already tested in 
the Supreme Court. 

It would be wasteful to require the 
Federal Government to protect rights 
that are primarily the responsibility of 
State governments. However, if a 
State does not protect this right, it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to insure that each citizen's 
individual right is protected. Through 
section 5 of the Voting Rights Act, the 
Federal Government protects those 
rights violated by State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Section 5 is intended for a specific 
type of problem, that of preventing 
the use of discriminatory devices and 
tests. Section 5 has clearly demon- 
strated its effectiveness as it now 
exists. Many local jurisdictions have 
made attempts to replace literacy tests 
and other forms of voter discrimina- 
tion. These have involved changes in 
redistricting, at-large elections, annex- 
ations, runoff requirements, and many 
other means to prevent minorities 
from participating fully in the election 
process. Over 800 of the proposed 
changes have been blocked since 1965 
because of section 5. This provision 
has been simple and expedient. 
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Finally, I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of section 5 nationwide because it 
is unenforceable. At this time, pro- 
posed election changes are submitted, 
with backup information, to the Jus- 
tice Department. Within 60 to 120 
days of a decision is made to approve 
or reject the change. No travel is re- 
quired and there are no hearings. 
Often only the initial submission is re- 
quired. The Justice Department staff 
which handles voting change submis- 
sions under section 5 is small, but effi- 
cient. There is currently no backlog of 
cases. Application of section 5 nation- 
wide would require a tremendous in- 
crease in staff and funds to the De- 
partment. Nationwide coverage would 
overwhelm the Department making it 
necessary for staff to divert attention 
from areas with a demonstrated need 
to areas which have not been shown to 
deny or abridge the right to vote. 

In the next few years, there will con- 
tinue to be a strong need for section 5, 
especially with the 1980 decennial 
census forthcoming. Redistricting will 
be occurring in many States and op- 
portunities for dilution of minority 
participation will increase. Section 5 
will insure that blacks and minorities 
have access to the electoral process of 
our great country. I cannot support 
any amendment that would diminish 
the most effective piece of legislation 
to be passed by Congress in the past 
two decades. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr: Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. It is very pain- 
ful for me to disagree with my 
valued colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, because he possesses a 
rare quality, too rare in this Chamber, 
and that is of sincerity and willingness 
to fight for something he believes in 
no matter how unpopular it is, and 
certainly the view the gentleman has 
expressed here is unpopular, but the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
HARTNETT) is willing to fight for his 
community, for his State, and for 
what he believes in. If we all had that 
dedication and commitment, this 
would be a better body and certainly a 
better country. 

But notwithstanding, I think it must 
be pointed out that this amendment 
moves in the wrong direction. Rather 
than extending preclearance, which is 
an extreme remedy, we should be 
trying to limit preclearance only to 
those areas where a history of voting 
rights abuses can be shown. Now, that 
history has not been shown and ought 
not to be presumed in places outside 
of where it presently applies. 

The thrust of our efforts should be 
to eliminate, emancipate counties and 
States from the burden, and it is a 
burden, not a burden in time or effort, 
but there is a stigma attached to 
having to get permission to change 
your election laws; but I suggest that 
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to make the preclearance section na- 
tionwide would kill the bill. That 
would truly gut the bill, because the 
submissions from every village, 
county, township, hamlet, State or 
parish in the country, would over- 
whelm the Justice Department. 

So first of all, it would be absolutely 
unadministerable and, therefore, 
would render the act a nullity. 

The preclearance sections have done 
some good. There are voting rights 
abuses that are persistent and perni- 
cious; but we should isolate those 
areas, make them comply, give them 
an opportunity to escape from the pre- 
clearance section, not take the pre- 
clearance process, which is extreme 
and spread it across the Nation, to the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and Puerto Rico 
and the rest of the country. 

Second, the only reason preclear- 
ance is constitutional, as the court has 
told us in Katzenbach against Morgan, 
is because it is an extreme response to 
an extreme situation; namely, the use 
of tests or devices which barred mi- 
norities from the electoral process. 
There would be no constitutional basis 
in Minnesota, in Nebraska, North 
Dakota, or other noncovered jurisdic- 
tions for making those jurisdictions 
preclear their election law changes. 

I understand what motivates the 
gentleman. The ideal of equal protec- 
tion of the law is more violated than 
observed, it seems to me, in many of 
our actions; but what he proposes 
would be unconstitutional, in my opin- 
ion. It would be unwise. Let us move in 
the other direction. Let us help coun- 
ties bail out. Let us help States bail 
out. Let us not impose this extreme 
burden where it does not belong. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I am honored to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. HARTNETT. I would just ask 
the distinguished gentleman, I under- 
stand that the gentleman was the driv- 
ing force, along with the gentleman 
from Michigan, in having the bailout 
provision inserted in the bill and I 
commend both gentlemen for that. 

What I am trying to say or ask, the 
court that ruled for 15 or more years 
ago that extraordinary conditions 
then existed in South Carolina cannot 
prove to me now that those same ex- 
traordinary conditions exist in South 
Carolina and do not elsewhere. Fifty- 
five percent of my eligible blacks are 
registered to vote, 60 percent of my 
whites; so it is a very close ratio of eli- 
gible blacks to whites that are regis- 
tered to vote. 

I am saying to the gentleman that I 
do not think that that condition exists 
any longer in South Carolina any 
more than I think it exists in Oregon. 
We would be starting from square one 
if we made this law applicable to all 50 
States and then we could all take our 
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turns in bailing out under the provi- 
sion which we have put into the act. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, the act is applica- 
ble to the entire country if you want 
to bring a court action. It is preclear- 
ance that is not applicable; but if 
under section 3(c) of the Voting 
Rights Act, abuse occurs, you can go 
into a court, get a declaratory judg- 
ment, get preclearance mandated, as 
they did in Pensacola, Fla., this 
winter, to a jurisdiction that was not 
under the act; but to require preclear- 
ance of everybody is to destroy the 
act. It is a useful act. It is a good act. 
We should move in the other direction 
and isolate the areas that ought to 
have preclearance, not spread it across 
the country where it would be unen- 
forceable. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I join the gentleman from South 
Carolina. I rise in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fairest 
amendment that has been submitted 
on this floor today; it makes sense. It 
speaks with logic and the only objec- 
tion that I have heard is the fact that 
it will mean the Justice Department 
will have a little more work to do. 

What this amendment does is this. It 
simply says that every State in the 
United States will be treated exactly 
the same, that we will again have 
equality in these United States, once 
and for all. 

Now, I heard the distinguished gen- 
tleman, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, say that one big problem 
is that we have discrimination in 
America. Do you know why Texas is 
under this act? The word “discrimina- 
tion” did not come up. Texas was not 
under it in 1964. Texas was not under 
it in 1965. 

In 1975 the law made a statement 
that if you have 5 percent of your pop- 
ulation that is of a single language mi- 
nority group and it composes more 
than 5 percent of your population, 
then everybody in the State gets to 
come under this act. 

Well, I will tell you what it has done 
to us down in my State. We have had 
16,208 of these cases that we have had 
to file. Of those the Justice Depart- 
ment only objected to 130. Now, that 
does not look like a State that is 
trying to abuse the law or cause trou- 
ble. Only one case is reviewed every 
time we had 123 that were accepted. 

I have heard so much about what 
was the original purpose of the bill. 
Well, the purpose of this bill was voter 
registration. Now, we do not have a 
system in Texas like they have in Wis- 
consin. That does not sound like a 
system. It sounds kind of like mob 
voting. In Wisconsin they just walk in 
the door and vote; but I will tell you, 
where you have registration in Texas, 
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our system is pretty good. All you do is 
mail in a postcard the first day you 
arrive and in 30 days you can vote; 
that is the system and it works. 

I want to tell you how actively we 
vote down in Texas, because people 
talk about does everybody vote? In my 
congressional district we had 275,234 
people vote last time, 275,000. In the 
average Texas district we had 189,000 
voters who voted in 1980. 

I called for research on districts that 
need help around the country. I asked 
are there districts around America 
where they do not vote? There is a dis- 
trict up here in New York named the 
21st District that had 32,000 people 
vote. There is a district over in New 
York called the 12th that had 40,000 
people vote. Out there in the Seventh 
District of Illinois, they had 94,000. 
There were 87,000 in Michigan’s 13th 
District. 
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Now, what I am saying is, Where 
these districts only have 80,000 voters, 
why should they be advising us down 
in my district in Texas where we have 
275,000 people voting? I want to tell 
the Members one thing that keeps 
coming back. Remember there are 
only nine States that are mandated 
for full coverage under this law. Only 
nine States are subject to the benefits 
this act is providing. There are 14 
States that are given partial coverage. 
What gets me is—and I heard the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana saying that 
there are some people speaking in a 
sanctimonious voice—here you get a 
chance to speak with clarity, a chance 
to show how fair you are. If you are 
from one of those 27 States that does 
not have the requirements of this law, 
join with the gentleman from South 
Carolina when he says that he wants 
to extend the full benefits everywhere. 
In California, which is a great State, 
there are four little counties named 
Kings, Merced, Monterey, and Yuma. 
Let us broaden the base for all Califor- 
nia. 

In Massachusetts they have Sand- 
wichtown, Shirleytown, Sunderland- 
town, but I never saw Boston covered 
under it. I looked out there in States 
like Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia—metropolitan States, but not in- 
cluded. 

Take Michigan, only one town was 
covered in Michigan, a town called 
Buena Vista Township. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CONYERS. There are two town- 
ships covered in Michigan. I beg to 
differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I am de- 
lighted. Will the gentleman tell me 
what the other one is? 

Mr. CONYERS. The other one’s 
name I do not know, but there is one 
in one Democratic Member’s district 
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and one in one Republican Member’s 
district. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I want all 
the rest of the towns in Michigan to 
join us, too. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LELAND. I thank my friend and 
colleague from Texas. I would like to 
ask, he referred to the numbers of reg- 
istered voters in his district. Can he 
tell me how many actually registered? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Registered, 
I do not know actually. I know how 
many voted. 

Mr. LELAND. How many voted? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. The people 
that voted in 1980 in the Third Dis- 
trict of Texas were 275,234. 

Mr. LELAND. How many of those 
people voting in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict were minority? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. We do not 
keep that classification in our district. 
Everybody is plain American; we treat 
them all alike, whether they are Irish 
or whatever. 

Mr. LELAND. Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with his district in terms of the 
separation of minorities, categories? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. HARTNETT and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas was allowed to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman who 
brought this excellent amendment to 
the floor. 

Mr. HARTNETT. The gentleman 
and I have listened very carefully this 
afternoon, and other than the objec- 
tion of its causing the Justice Depart- 
ment a little additional work, and 
other than the objection that it may 
be a little paperwork and it may be de- 
clared unconstitutional if it were en- 
acted nationwide—after all, we all took 
an oath to uphold the Constitution, 
and so forth—has the gentleman 
heard any other objections to making 
this law nationwide other than the 
fact that it may be declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. If I could first answer this, 
one of the gentlemen offered a con- 
structive amendment on the floor, Mr. 
Butter of Virginia, and he said, “‘Let’s 
have voting rights issues tried by 
courts throughout the country.” This 
bill narrows this thing down to the 
District of Columbia, where it never 
affects the 27 States excluded in the 
bill. I think the gentleman has raised 
a real fundamental point about the 
fairness that we have overlooked here 
this afternoon with other amend- 
ments. The gentleman’s amendment 
would completely clarify and expand 
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the bill to allow all States to partici- 
pate and share equally as we have lis- 
tened to them wanting to broaden 
these benefits of the act. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I get a 
feeling, a sort of vibration, that my 
friend in the well is opposed to the 
Voting Rights Act; am I correct? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. That cer- 
tainly is right. 

Mr. HYDE. Would not the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina further that opposition by 
making it unenforceable? 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I have read 
the Constitution. I am not a lawyer. 
This Chamber is full of lawyers, but I 
would think they would treat all 
States exactly equal, perfectly equal. 
We have a situation where 9 States 
under the Voting Rights Act are bur- 
dened with all its paperwork; 14 States 
share partial treatment; 27 States get 
a free ride. I am convinced the Su- 
preme Court would vote in fairness 
and equity for all 50 States to partici- 
pate and share voting rights equally. 

Mr. HYDE. If my friend would join 
us in trying to narrow that list, pre- 
clear until we finally got down to zero 
in this country rather than trying to 
at it from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific—— 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is saying there are two ways to 
balance this bill. One is to bail States 
out, one is to bail States in. If we 
cannot bail States out, let us join the 
gentleman from South Carolina and 
bail everybody from the other States 
in 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I will not take the 5 min- 
utes. 

I would like to say to my colleague 
from South Carolina that I detected, 
as he was addressing the House a great 
deal of sincerity. I would just like to 
say to him that I can understand his 
frustration. The fact is, as a New 
Yorker, as one who, as I said on Friday 
during the course of the debate, was a 
product of the Voting Rights Act, I 
was elected in 1965 in the district, an 
assembly district, or as the gentleman 
would probably term it, a House of 
Representatives seat for the State of 
New York. Prior to the Voting Rights 
Act that would have been impossible. 

One of the basic problems we face, 
all of us here, and I think we are as 
equally guilty as the State legislatures 
and everybody else, I think our basic 
problem as elected officials, especially 
at the legislative end, is that we all 
look to protect ourselves. There is not 
a difference, whether they are in 
South Carolina or in the State of New 
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York. I can tell the gentleman that in 
the reapportionment we just went 
through in the city council of the city 
of New York, which was held up— 
probably the first time in my knowl- 
edge that an election was held up. I 
know there are many members of leg- 
islative bodies who have good inten- 
tions, and they would like to do the 
right thing for minorities. They may 
not be minorities but they want to do 
the right thing. But, when it comes to 
reapportioning, I do not care who they 
are, we are all going to look to protect 
that which we have. 

So, the Voting Rights Act, what the 
gentleman has said as it pertains to 
his frustration as a southerner, is one 
that I can understand. 

However, the proof, as I said during 
the course of my last discussion on 
this floor earlier today, is that it is the 
number of people who actually get 
elected. It is not what we say here, you 
and I, it is the number of people in the 
various legislative bodies throughout 
the country, whether they be in South 
Carolina or whether they be in my 
State, the State of New York, that are 
going to sit in those bodies as equals, 
and the numbers sometimes do not 
prove out what they should be accord- 
ing to the percentile of the people who 
live within those States. I think what 
we are trying to do in those areas 
where we know that this is taking 
place, the county of the Bronx, the 
county of Manhattan, or New York 
County, the county of Kings, or 
Brooklyn, these are three counties 
that have in the last reapportionment 
proven that they reapportioned in a 
fashion and way that was discrimina- 
tory against minorities. I say this to 
the gentleman because I think it is im- 
portant. We are all elected officials, 
and I just think we try to protect our- 
selves, but I can understand the gen- 
tleman’s frustration. 

But, I would hope that in his State 
as well as my State, that all people 
have a chance to represent and serve. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARCIA. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I would say to him that in my 
State of South Carolina, which is a 
small State, we have, in proportion to 
our black population, more members 
of our State representatives than 
there are minority Members of this 
U.S. House of Representatives, so we 
have made great strides. Perhaps this 
can be attributed to this act, but what 
I am saying to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York is, to my 
knowledge, the distinguished chair- 
man and the committee held no inves- 
tigative hearings in other parts of the 
country. They only assumed that in 
South Carolina the condition which 
existed 15 years ago still exists, and 
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they had no hearings to investigate 
whether or not those conditions pres- 
ently exist. Other parts of the coun- 
try, I want to guarantee to everybody 
across this country, those conditions 
will not exist without the Federal 
courts doing something about them. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. HART- 
NETT), 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, and pending 
that, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and nine Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

Mr. HARTNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 
5, line 23, insert “and has not been with- 
drawn by the Attorney General” after 
“court” but before the close parenthesis. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the hour is late. I am reluctant to tres- 
pass further upon the time of the 
Members, but I feel some responsibil- 
ity to the State I represent to at least 
point out the errors in this bill, the 
errors which are being imposed upon 
my State, among others. 

This is a simple amendment. As the 
Members know, the bill provides that 
a declaratory judgment shall issue 
only if the court “determines that 
during the 10 years preceding the 
filing of the action” the Attorney Gen- 
eral has not interposed any objection. 

This is the requirement. That is the 
condition, further qualified by the 
words, “that has not been overturned 
by a final judgment of a court.” 

Now, I would add the words, “and 
has not been withdrawn by the Attor- 
ney General.” 

In my judgment, it was the intention 
to put this in the bill. I call the atten- 
tion of the Members to page 42 of the 
committee report, and I quote: 

The committee believes that the absence 
of objections which have not been set aside 
by the District of Columbia District Court 
or withdrawn by the Attorney General is an 
essential criterion for bailout. 

Now, let me read that to the Mem- 
bers again. The following is in the 
committee report: 

The committee believes that the absence 
of objections which have not been set aside 
by the District of Columbia District Court 
or withdrawn by the Attorney General is an 
essential criterion for bailout. 
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Now, what we have in the bill is that 
one of the conditions is that the Attor- 
ney General has not interposed any 
objection that has not been over- 
turned by a final judgment, but what 
is in the report about being withdrawn 
by the Attorney General is not in the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, all I am asking the 
Members to do today is to put in the 
bill what is in the report. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our belief that 
the language is in the bill, and we 
want to make it very clear that what 
the gentleman is seeking is in the bill, 
but in seeking to insert this language, 
the gentleman from Virginia, I believe, 
would confuse the issue. 

There are two types of withdrawals 
issued by the Justice Department 
under the act. Under the first, the ju- 
risdiction submits a request for recon- 
sideration of an objection within 10 
days after the objection has been 
interposed. The reconsideration re- 
quest is filed under Justice Depart- 
ment procedures and should be sup- 
ported by new information which the 
jurisdiction believes should lead the 
Department to reconsider. If the De- 
partment agrees, the objection is with- 
drawn and is treated as if it had never 
been interposed. In other words, it is 
an objection that has been withdrawn; 
it can be treated as if it had never 
been interposed, and it would not be a 
bar to bailout. 

If, however, on the other hand, an 
objection is interposed and then the 
jurisdiction alters the voting change to 
conform to the Department’s objec- 
tion and the Attorney General does 
not object; the objection has not been 
withdrawn. The previous objection has 
not been withdrawn and will be a bar 
to bailout under this new bailout 
standard. 

Mr. Chairman, this is only fair and 
reasonable, because the jurisdiction 
has proposed a discriminatory change 
that was rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I understand the gentleman’s expla- 
nation, and, of course, it goes a long 
way toward satisfying what I wanted 
to put in the bill; that is that it has 
not been withdrawn by the Attorney 
General. 

Now, what the gentleman is saying is 
that when the Attorney General does 
not withdraw it, then it is not with- 
drawn, and I cannot argue with that. 
But if the Attorney General has in 
fact withdrawn it, is that not a situa- 
tion where the act has been complied 
with, and is it not unfair that we 
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should not penalize that jurisdiction 
by requiring 10 more years of adminis- 
trative preclearance? 

I am not trying to cripple the act. 
The gentleman will recall that in the 
full committee we had no opportunity 
to really review this question. This is 
the first time I as a member of this 
committee or a Member of this body 
have had an opportunity to raise this 
sort of question, and I apologize to the 
House for not taking care of it before. 
It is the sort of thing we should take 
care of in the committee. 

But clearly, I say to the gentleman 
from California, if the Justice Depart- 
ment has withdrawn its objection, 
then the reason for the objection is 
gone, and the penalty should not be 
imposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist that the 
amendment is well taken and is entire- 
ly consistent with the report. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to make it very clear 
that if the objection is withdrawn 
there is no violation, and the objection 
would not bar the bailout. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 
5, line 24, insert “(except a submission that 
has been abandoned, withdrawn, or effec- 
tively superseded by acceptable action on 
the part of the State or political subdivision 
making such submission)”. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I apologize to the House for tres- 
passing further on the time of the 
Members, but this amendment comes 
very close to a problem in my State 
and I do not think I would be perform- 
ing my duty if I did not ask the Mem- 
bers to make this change in the law. 

What has happened in Virginia is 
that the Virginia Senate and House of 
Delegates have passed their redistrict- 
ing legislation, have submitted it in its 
entirety, as they have always done, 
and have had an objection interposed 
by the Department of Justice. 

The representatives of the Virginia 
Legislature met with the Department 
of Justice and received its complaints, 
the general assembly was reconvened, 
the redistricting legislation was reen- 
acted to meet the objections of the De- 
partment of Justice, and there are no 
present objections to those redistrict- 
ings. 

However, that first objection still 
stands. If that objection still stands, 
then it will be 10 years, after 17 previ- 
ous years under the act, before the 
State of Virginia can become eligible 
to be relieved from the burdens of pre- 
clearance. 
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The performance of the State of Vir- 
ginia has been exemplary. So far as I 
know, these are the only two disquali- 
fying objections for the State of Vir- 
ginia and they have been corrected. 

What this amendment would pro- 
pose is, as my colleagues know, and as 
I read previously, the Attorney Gener- 
al has not interposed any objection 
and no declaratory judgment has been 
entered under section 5 with respect to 
any submission. I would now qualify 
that language with the following lan- 
guage: “except a submission that has 
been abandoned, withdrawn, or effec- 
tively superseded by acceptable action 
on the part of the State or political 
subdivision making such submission.” 

What I am saying is that a State 
which receives the objection and im- 
mediately accedes to the objection of 
the Department of Justice ought not 
to be penalized for 10 years thereafter. 
That is the effect this bill would have 
on the State of Virginia unless my 
amendment is accepted. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I understand the message from our 
esteemed colleague from Virginia. He 
refers to the two objections lodged re- 
cently against Virginia’s 1980 redis- 
tricting plan as the sole factor pre- 
venting an otherwise clean Virginia 
from escaping the burden of section 5 
preclearance until 1991. However, the 
gentleman fails to mention that a 
similar redistricting plan was submit- 
ted to the Justice Department in 1971 
and objected to. The issue in 1971 was 
the same North-South line through 
Norfolk that the Justice Department 
opposed this year. Indeed, in its 1981 
letter of objection the Justice Depart- 
ment specifically referred to its earlier 
objection to the same plan. 

So one must question the innocence 
of a jurisdiction submitting the same 
plan 10 years ago. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the section 
5 objection criterion is but one part of 
the whole picture and should not be 
looked upon or looked at in isolation. 
For example, one of the other require- 
ments of the new bailout formula is 
that the jurisdiction make construc- 
tive efforts to eliminate intimidation 
and harassment, and to expand oppor- 
tunities for increased minority partici- 
pation in registration and voting. 

I think I also ought to point out that 
these objections are not entered light- 
ly. Each objection goes through many 
levels of review by the Department of 
Justice and is considered carefully, 
often entered only after long negotia- 
tion with the submitting jurisdiction. 
Indeed, Drew Days, former Assistant 
Attorney General for the Civil Rights 
Division, testified to the time spent 
providing advice to jurisdictions prior 
to receiving any submissions. A juris- 
diction need not submit a change 
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blindly, but can have the benefit of 
the Justice Department’s advice and 
assistance in whatever amount the ju- 
risdiction desires. 

I would hope in the future the State 
of Virginia and other States would 
always take advantage of this long 
period of negotiation and this assist- 
ance and not get caught with an objec- 
tion on something that could have 
been cured before the submission is 
made because I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the Department of Justice 
objects very, very reluctantly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Of 
course I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I appreciate his ref- 
erence to the 1971 redistricting deci- 
sion and its lines. I am told that the 
objection was withdrawn. 

The gentleman realizes that that 
controversy disappeared in the litiga- 
tion over the one-man, one-vote ques- 
tion and went into the Federal court. 
But that was in 1971. That was 10 
years ago. 

I insist that the record of my State 
is an exemplary one, and if the gentle- 
man from California will recognize 
that this is the same line I applied 
twice, and that those are the only ob- 
jections in a 10-year period, that we 
have complied and our State has com- 
plied with the submissions. We have 
had the leadership, we have done 
what was expected of us, and in this 
particular instance the State of Virgin- 
ia quickly complied with the sugges- 
tions of the Department of Justice. 
Perhaps they were influenced by the 
fact that they are confronted with an 
election this fall, and they really had 
no alternative to argue whether it was 
a right objection or a wrong objection, 
but they did comply. The general as- 
sembly met promptly and adopted ac- 
ceptable lines. 

On the basis of that sort of conduct 
we are still to be penalized for an addi- 
tional 10 years. I do not think that the 
bailout is meaningful under those cir- 
cumstances and I would urge the 
House to adopt my amendment. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would love to go over the history of 
Virginia since 1965 with reference to 
the Voting Rights Act, and I suppose I 
will after we finish with this legisla- 
tion. But if this objection were to be 
excused in bailout considerations, we 
would be encouraging violations of the 
law. 

What is so blatant about this par- 
ticular exception that is paraded 
before us is that it is the same viola- 
tion 10 years apart, the same violation 
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of trying to redraw district lines de- 
priving tens of thousands of people in 
that State from the right that the 
State was already warned against vio- 
lating, and here they come back again 
with the same violation. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BUTLER). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BUTLER) 
there were—ayes 18, noes, 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLLINS OF TEXAS 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas: Page 4, line 8, insert “the Govern- 
ment has failed to disprove by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence the contention of the 
plaintiff that” after “determines that”. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I can well understand how some 
of you get restless. But I want to 
remind you if you are from one of 
those nine States you would under- 
stand why we ask for equity. 

This amendment strictly places the 
burden of proof on the Government 
instead of on the defending local juris- 
diction. As I was saying, you some- 
times get restless as we bring in these 
amendments, but you have no idea 
how restless you get if you are one of 
those nine States that have to live 
with this Voting Rights Act. Texas 
simply went under it because 5 percent 
of the people in our State happen to 
be of Latin American origin. Because 
of the fact that these people have a 
historic minority background, so in 
1975 our State went under this. 

Now, what we are asking here is why 
should the State jurisdiction, because 
many came from a neighbor country, 
they did not ever say Texas had ever 
discriminated; the law said because 5 
percent of them there were of Mexi- 
can American ancestry or Hispanic, 
whichever it was, that we have the 
burden of proof on us to prove no dis- 
crimination. 

Suppose you are out here and you 
live in a little county and you are re- 
quired to go up and defend against the 
U.S. Government. You have very, very 
limited resources with your county at- 
torney that is representing you. Or 
suppose you are a small school board. 
All you have is one little attorney rep- 
resenting you, and here is the tremen- 
dous Justice Department. 

In all fairness, in all fairness, the 
burden ought to be on the Federal 
Government, just as it is on any type 
of trial where the normal case pro- 
ceeds. This is a case where we have a 
Voting Rights Act, where it is unfairly 
burdened on only nine States. We turn 
around and, in addition to putting the 
overloaded burden on them, we say 
that the burden of proof is up to them 
to prove their innocence. 
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Maybe the issue goes to trial. If the 
Government accused you of murder, 
the Government would prove the case, 
the Government would have the 
burden of proof in the case, but here 
they go in there and they accuse some 
community of some type of discimina- 
tion. I want to remind you again that 
our record in Texas is excellent. We 
have gone in with 16,208 cases and 
only 130 have even had objections to 
them. 
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I cannot understand why the act 
ever asked us in turn to follow up and 
make us prove that we are innocent 
when we already have a record of 123 
to 1 in cases that are going through 
with no objection at all from the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take 5 
minutes, but I merely want to point 
out that this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas would un- 
reasonably shift the burden of proof 
in bailout cases to the Government. 
Under current law the burden is on 
the covered jurisdiction, since the rele- 
vant facts relating to the conduct of 
the jurisdictions and elected officials 
are peculiarly within the knowledge of 
the States and political subdivisions 
themselves. It is this reasoning which 
led to the U.S. Supreme Court uphold- 
ing this burden in South Carolina 
against Katzenbach. I believe that the 
gentleman from Texas, in offering this 
amendment, would just overturn 
present law. For this reason, I oppose 
the amendment and I urge that it be 
defeated. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I moye to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, very reluctantly I 
oppose the amendment offered by my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, be- 
cause in a bailout suit one who files 
the petition makes the allegations 
that that jurisdiction has complied 
with the law for 10 years, has made all 
submissions timely, has engaged in 
constructive action, and he who al- 
leges must prove. The burden of proof 
should be with the moving party who 
files the bailout. There should not be 
a presumption that you have complied 
with the law in this statutory action. 

How could the Government, which is 
the respondent, disprove that you 
have taken constructive action? It just 
makes a jumble of the normal proce- 
dure in court and, however well in- 
tended, I think would make the Act 
most difficult to administer and en- 
force and, therefore, I oppose this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. COLLINS). 

The amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 
6, beginning in line 4 strike out “and all gov- 
ernmental units within its territory”. 

Page 6, line 6, strike out “have” and insert 
“has” in lieu thereof. 

Page 6, line 7, strike out “inhibit or 
dilute” and insert “the court finds inhibited 
or diluted”. 

Page 6, line 9, strike out “have” and insert 
“has” in lieu thereof. 

Page 6, line 10, insert “any” before “in- 
timidation”. 

Page 6, line 10, insert “the court finds ex- 
isted” after “harassment”. 

Page 6, line 13, strike out “have” and 
insert “has” in lieu thereof. 

Mr. BUTLER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I apologize for trespassing on 
the time of the committee, but this is 
a significant amendment, to me. 

H.R. 3112 says that a declaratory 
judgment shall issue only if such court 
determines that during the 10 years 
preceding the filing of an action—and 
then we come to section (F) which 
says: 

Such State or political subdivision and all 
governmental units within its territory have 
eliminated voting procedures which inhibit 
or dilute the equal access to the electoral 
process, 

If you listen closely to that, what it 
says is that the court must find that 
they have eliminated something, the 
existence of which has not been estab- 
lished. 

My amendment would simply say 
that before you have to prove that you 
have eliminated the voting procedures 
and methods of election which inhibit 
or dilute equal access, the court must 
first find that such circumstances 
exist. 

This amendment says that the court 
must find circumstances which inhib- 
ited or diluted equal access. Similarly, 
H.R. 3112 also requires that the peti- 
tioning jurisdiction “has engaged in 
constructive efforts to eliminate in- 
timidation and harassment of persons 
exercising rights protected under the 
act.” 

Here again the existence of intimida- 
tion and harassment has not been 
proven. So how do you prove that you 
have eliminated what is not estab- 
lished to have existed? 

Once again, this amendment would 
require constructive efforts to elimi- 
nate intimidation and harassment 
“which the court finds existed.” 

Basically, what the committee bill 
says, the court must find that you no 
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longer beat your wife. My amendment 
says that you need not prove to the 
court that you have stopped beating 
your wife until the court finds that 
you have been beating your wife. This 
may be a technical amendment, but 
there are an awful lot of things that 
have to be proven in order to get out 
from under this act, and this puts a 
tremendous burden on the petitioning 
jurisdictions, and I am anxious to clar- 
ify what must be proven. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. : 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, we find 
the amendment acceptable and unob- 
jectionable, and we will accept it on 
this side. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia 
would introduce substantial confusion 
into a carefully drafted provision. As 
the section reads now, the jurisdiction 
seeking bailout is required to come for- 
ward with proof that its methods of 
election and voting procedures have 
neither the purpose nor the effect of 
discriminating. Many of the methods 
of election and voting procedures that 
would have to be eliminated under 
this section—unless the jurisdiction 
could show they are nondiscrimina- 
tory—are those that are familiar 
abuses from the hearing record. 

My colleague’s amendment would in- 
troduce confusion into the section by 
requiring more complex court proceed- 
ings within the bailout suit and could 
result in putting the burden of proof 
on the Justice Department and private 
parties defending the bailout suit to 
prove what would amount to a dis- 
crimination or dilution case. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that where no harass- 
ment or intimidation of minorities 
exists—for example, the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. JENKINS) cited a 
county where there are no minorities. 
It is very difficult to prove a negative, 
and you have not done something 
which is impossible to do, because you 
do not have the factors necessary for 
this harassment or intimidation. 

Is it the gentleman’s understanding 
that that would not be an element of 
proof if it would be impossible to be 
shown because there has been no in- 
timidation or harassment of minori- 
ties? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That 
is my understanding, yes. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER). 
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The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there addi- 
tional amendments to section 1? 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out “to deny 
or abridge” and inserting in lieu thereof “in 
a manner which results in a denial or 
abridgment of” and is further amended by 
adding at the end of the section the follow- 
ing sentence: “The fact that members of a 
minority group have not been elected in 
numbers equal to the group's proportion of 
the population shall not, in and of itself, 
constitute a violation of this section.”. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 2? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BLILEY 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLILEY: Page 
8, strike out line 24 and all that follows 
through line 6 on page 9. 
woe succeeding sections accord- 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
reported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee would change a nonexpiring 
section of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. This amendment would strike 
the committee’s changes in favor of 
existing law. Those of my colleagues 
who have been petitioned by various 
groups not to accept any amendment 
that would gut the law can freely vote 
for this amendment because all they 
are doing is voting to continue existing 
law. 

However, why should they vote for 
the amendment on its merits? What 
the committee bill does is substitute 
effect for intent. What it would say is 
that any jurisdiction, any State that is 
covered by this act, that is, in any ju- 
risdiction where you have a town or 
city or a county, in which you have at- 
large elections, no matter how many 
years ago they were set up, no matter 
whether they were voted on by the 
people in a referendum, if a group 
goes into court and says they have the 
effect of discriminating against us, 
automatically you will be forced to go 
into a ward system or a district system 
or a quota system, whatever one may 
choose to call it. 

Why did this amendment come 
about? It came about, as I understand 
it, because of the case of Mobile 
against Bolden in which 70 years ago 
the people of Mobile decided they 
were going to elect their commission- 
ers in a certain way and they went 
into court and said, but it has the 
effect of discriminating. 

The Supreme Court said, “You have 
not proved intent,” and agreed with 
the city of Mobile. 

I say to my colleagues that the 
States that are covered under the act 
today and have at-large elections could 
have hundreds of towns and cities 
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brought into court and made to 
change their style of electing elected 
officials. 

Under the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution of this country, we say 
and we advertise we govern by the 
consent of the governed. I would say if 
this were to happen it would hardly be 
the fact. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. MINISH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to express 
my vigorous and unqualified support 
for H.R. 3112, the extension of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, as reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I remember the debate on the House 
floor back in 1965, when Congress 
originally passed the Voting Rights 
Act. I was proud to be an initial sup- 
porter of the legislation, part of the 
great strides made in civil rights 
during the Johnson years, as I am 
proud to support this bill today. 

The 1965 Voting Rights Act has 
been praised by Members on both 
sides of the aisle as the most effective 
piece of civil rights legislation ever en- 
acted by the U.S. Congress. To dis- 
mantle this legislation today would be 
a profound loss to the American 
people and to the ideal of democracy. 

If the Voting Rights Act were not 
extended, it would mean that we in 
the House are willing to settle for less 
than what is socially right in Ameri- 
can society. Not only would we negate 
those civil rights gains so painstaking- 
ly achieved in the early 1960’s, but 
what is even worse, we would be deny- 
ing our time honored commitment of 
assuring legal rights to all Americans. 
We would regress from the more en- 
lightened position of legislating equal 
access to the ballot box for all Ameri- 
cans, to an inferior prejudicial social 
consciousness reminiscient of 100 
years ago. 

I wish that there were no need for a 
Voting Rights Act. Unfortunately 
however, the 1981 committee hearing 
record, 18 days of hearings with over 
100 witnesses, conclusively illustrated 
that voting rights violations continue 
to exist in the covered jurisdictions. 
Not only is voting discrimination still 
possible, it is even common in some 
areas. For this reason, I believe it vital 
that the act be reauthorized and ex- 
tended. 

The more vociferously the oppo- 
nents of reauthorization contend that 
the provisions of the act are not 
needed, the more it causes me to pause 
and think: Why do they protest so 
much? For if the provisions are not 
needed, then why be afraid to have 
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the law on the books? Some people er- 
roneously believe that the impact of 
the law unfairly falls only upon 
Southern States, but I am quick to cite 
that many States in my own area of 
the Northeast are covered jurisdic- 
tions banning the use of literacy tests. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is 
a sound piece of legislation which ad- 
dresses the problem of confronting 
and controlling discrimination as it af- 
fects our most cherished right, the 
voting right, which is the foundation 
of our American political system. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would in fact gut the bill 
fairly effectively. What has happened 
which requires this language is a 
recent Supreme Court decision, with 
the members of the court somewhat 
all over the lot and no majority opin- 
ion able to come forward. 

What we have under this Court 
opinion is an interpretation of the lan- 
guage which says that to find discrimi- 
nation in a way that would trigger the 
remedies of this act you have to prove 
intent. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, some- 
body in one of the legislative bodies 
would have to be dumb enough to get 
up and say, “Let us discriminate.” 
Unless you have someone willing to do 
that, you would have trouble meeting 
the proof of intent. 

What this does is to give a license to 
sophisticated discriminators. 

Now, sophisticated discriminators 
may be a relatively recent addition to 
the political scene. Twenty years ago 
the bigots were more accommodating. 
They did not hide their bigotry. But 
they were caught at it and we passed 
this bill and what we now have is a sit- 
uation in which they do not say these 
things in public. 

If there is anybody who ought to un- 
derstand how legislators can achieve 
an intent without saying it explicitly, 
it is the Members of this body. If 
there is anybody here who does not 
understand how to achieve a result 
with a wink or blink and nod and not 
the right words, we will have classes 
outside later and all will know how to 
do it. 

So that is the question. Should we 
give a license to sophisticated discrimi- 
nation? 

What the bill says is that you will be 
judged by the result if the laws are in 
a form which results in a denial or 
abridgement of the rights of the mi- 
nority group, and it includes specifical- 
ly a disavowal of any effort to require 
quotas. 

It says, in the language that the gen- 
tleman would strike: 

The fact that members of a minority 
group have not been elected in numbers 
equal to the group’s proportion of the popu- 
lation shall not in of itself constitute a vio- 
lation of this section. 

So we are not imposing a quota, nor 
asking for a simple head count. What 
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we are saying is “this is now 1981. The 
bigots have gotten a little smarter and, 
so have the not-so-bigoted who are not 
so crazy about equal rights.” People 
have gotten a little more sophisticated 
and, in fact, as every legislator knows, 
it is possible to bring about inequitable 
results without getting up and making 
an announcement of it. 

This does not say that in an at-large 
election if you do not have enough mi- 
nority groups you are in violation of 
the law. It says if the court looks at 
what they have done and says they 
have acted in a manner which resulted 
in the denial or abridgement of rights 
they are in violation. 

I do not think honestly there is a 
Member of this body who does not un- 
derstand exactly what is at stake here. 
The question is, whether simply by 
letting people whisper the words they 
used to say publicly we are going to 
give them a license to discriminate. 

This amendement would make it vir- 
tually impossible to enforce the bill. I 
think it has to be defeated or in fact 
we have wasted a considerable part of 
the people’s time today. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Section 2 of the committee bill, as 
amended, is an exercise of the broad 
remedial power of Congress to enforce 
the rights conferred by the 14th and 
15th amendments. This includes the 
power to prohibit voting in electoral 
practices and procedures which have a 
racially discriminatory effect. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the City of Rome 
v. United States, 446 U.S. 156, as well 
as in the case of Fullilove against 
Klutznick also decided in 1980, has 
reached this result. 

The purpose of section 2 of the com- 
mittee bill, which the gentleman from 
Virginia’s amendment attempts to 
delete, is to clarify the standard of 
proof in establishing violations of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Congress intended that the same 
standard of proof apply throughout 
the act, but that different remedies 
would apply depending upon when the 
violation occurred. 

Thus administrative preclearance 
would be the remedy for discriminato- 
ry voting changes in covered jurisdic- 
tions and that judicial remedies would 
be applied to existing discriminatory 
voting practices in the covered juris- 
dictions, or to existing practices or 
changes in the noncovered jurisdic- 
tions. 

The bold approach of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 which set it apart 
from the other actions by the Con- 
gress to protect the right to vote was 
the type of remedy to apply to correct 
voting discrimination. 
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Congress did not intend that a proof 
of a violation of the act would differ 
from section to section. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BLILEY), in his argument in favor of 
this amendment is implying that all 
at-large elections are per se discrimi- 
natory. That is not the case. 

Although there is ample research 
which supports the conclusion that 
many of the so-called reforms at the 
turn of the century, such as at-large 
elections, were designed to include or 
dilute the voting strength of many on 
the basis of race or class, section 2 of 
the bill does not make such practices 
per se unlawful. Only those voting 
practices and methods of election 
which result in discrimination against 
persons on the basis of race, color or 
membership in a language minority 
group, as defined by the act, are pro- 
hibited by the Voting Rights Act. 

Finally, I would point out that there 
is nothing contained in section 2 in the 
bill as reported by the committee that 
insures a right of proportional repre- 
sentation. 
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Consequently, if a community that 
is 40 percent minority elects a 35-per- 
cent black city council, there is no per 
se violation of the Voting Rights Act, 
nor is there a violation per se if that 
community should elect a 45- or 50- 
percent minority city council. 

For those reasons the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia should be defeated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in support of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairmam, I just want to be 
sure that the membership understands 
what we are about, because I think 
this is probably the most significant 
change we have made in the act. 

Though the Judiciary Committee fo- 
cused primarily on developing legisla- 
tion which would assure that South- 
ern States remain covered by the spe- 
cial provisions of the act, it also under- 
took to define a standard to judge dis- 
crimination in voting rights litigation 
generally. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in City of Mobile against Bolden 
(1980), raised the issue of what is the 
appropriate standard by which to 
judge discrimination in voting rights 
litigation: The showing of a purpose- 
ful intent or the showing of imbal- 
anced or discriminatory effects. In its 
decision, the Court held that an elec- 
toral scheme which is racially neutral 
on its face, violates the 15th amend- 
ment only if it is motivated by a dis- 
criminatory purpose or intent. As 
stated in its report, the committee dis- 
agreed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As such the committee 
has proposed an amendment to section 
2 of the act which would establish a 
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results test, or what the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BLILEY) has called 
an effects test, as a single standard to 
judge discrimination in voting rights 

tigation in order to circumvent the 
Court’s decision, the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

The results test contained in the leg- 
islation reported by the Judiciary 
Committee would be established by a 
change in the existing section 2. This 
is section 2 of the act that I have 
before you and you will notice what is 
stricken out by the bill and what is 
added by H.R. 3112 is underlined; so 
the effect of this amendment would be 
to restore as to the law in section 2 
with deleting what is underlined and 
reinserting what is presently there. So 
it would say, go back to where we were 
to begin with. The bill would amend 
section 2 by striking out “to deny or 
abridge,” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“in a manner which results in a denial 
or abridgement of”—effectively replac- 
ing intent with the result. 

Although the sponsors of this 
amendment are quick to dismiss the 
contention that it would establish a 
precedent for proportional representa- 
tion, it is difficult to interpret the in- 
tentions of the sponsors or the effect 
of this amendment in any other way. 
By focusing on the results of voting 
practices and procedures access to the 
political process becomes defined not 
by the vote of individuals being equal, 
but by the voting strength of groups 
being equivalent. For example, the 


committee report states, and I invite 


the membership to listen to what the 
committee report says about what this 
amendment does: 

It would be illegal for an at-large election 
scheme for a particular state or local body 
to permit a bloc voting majority over a sub- 
stantial period of time consistently to defeat 
minority candidates or candidates identified 
with the interests of a racial or language mi- 
nority. 

By so stating, the sponsors of this 
amendment have expressed their 
belief that minority groups within the 
electorate have the right to elect rep- 
resentatives who are members of their 
own group or subjectively determined 
to be affiliated with their interests. 

Thus, the effect of this amendment, 
if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia is not adopted and the 
results test is inserted into the law, is 
to open every single at-large voting 
scheme in the United States with a 
substantial minority in that area to 
attack as a violation of the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Now, none of this is necessary to the 
extension of the act at all. It is not 
necessary to overrule the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is a very 
enlightened opinion. It has a very 
sound basis. Section 2 is tied to the 
15th amendment as was intended. 

I would urge us to accept the amend- 
ment of the other gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. B . I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. As I understand the 
amendment that we are considering 
now, it is an amendment which would 
undo or override a decision of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the case of City of 
Mobile against Bolden. 

I would further ask this question: I 
am concerned about cases of annex- 
ation or disconnection which are fre- 
quent moves made by municipalities 
and other bodies sometimes for the 
purpose of encompassing an industrial 
area or disconnecting an area that is 
undesirable for one reason or another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. McCiory and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. BUTLER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, that 
when such action is taken it could be 
interpreted as adversely affecting a 
person’s opportunity, for instance, to 
get elected to public office as a result 
of his or her ethnic or minority or 
racial identification. 

Am I correct on that interpretation? 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot say that the 
gentleman is incorrect. The only thing 
I can say to the gentleman is that 
when we change from an intention 
test to a results test, then you are only 
limited by your imagination, because 
who knows what the results are, or it 
is a computer run. It is a numbers 
garme: This is not what we set out to 

o. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, what 
we intended through the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 and through its ex- 
tensions is to take care of those cases 
where there was discrimination in- 
tended and perpetrated as a result of 
action which was taken by a State or 
by a subdivision thereof. This would 
go beyond that. Whether there is any 
intent or not would make no differ- 
ence at all. If the result was to affect 
adversely the interests of some person 
based upon his or her ethnic or racial 
status, then the annexation or discon- 
nection would be voided. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would go beyond 
that and it would go behind that, so 
that existing situations would be sub- 
ject to litigation regardless of the 
original purpose or even the reason- 
ably foreseeable effect. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Virginia is 
an outstanding lawyer and well ac- 
quainted with the legal facts, and I am 
not a lawyer; but it was my under- 
standing that Justice Stewart noted in 
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the Bolden case that the black voters 
in Mobile voted and they registered 
without hindrance. The judge thought 
that was a deciding factor. 

As I understand the 15th amend- 
ment guarantees any group the right 
to equal access to the ballot box. That 
is what the 15th amendment guaran- 
tees. What we are seeing here today, 
of course, is the fact that this bill that 
we have on the floor is asking Con- 
gress to override a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
BUTLER was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my understanding that here 
we have in this bill as it came out from 
the Judiciary Committee, an attempt 
by the Judiciary Committee through 
this bill to override the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is an unusual situation when we see 
the liberals, that speak so often and so 
eloquently on this floor in behalf of 
the Supreme Court, to say that here 
they think the Supreme Court is 
wrong. And we should legislate to 
overrule the Supreme Court. 

What is the net effect of what the 
gentleman says with his amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. The net effect of this 
amendment is not only to overrule the 
Supreme Court, but to bring into ques- 
tion every at-large voting scheme in 
the United States and consequently a 
court-imposed interpretation of a pro- 
portionate representation as a require- 
ment of law. I do not think that is 
what we want to do. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Well, I 
thank the gentleman. 

I want to ask everyone to join in sup- 
port of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BLILEY). I think this is one of the 
most important amendments that we 
have had on the floor this year. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

I certainly hope that I do not take 
much time at this late hour, but this is 
really a very important amendment 
and one that we should take very seri- 
ously and should defeat overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Section 2 was designed in 1965 by 
this Congress to stop the maintenance 
by State and local governments of 
laws that discriminate in voting or 
methods of elections. It does apply na- 
tionwide, so the Supreme Court in 
1980 was interpreting an act of Con- 
gress and interpreted in a way that we 
did not intend in 1965. It said that 
there must be direct proof of a dis- 
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criminatory intention to establish a 
violation of section 2. The Court re- 
jected the overwhelming proof that 
the Mobile system of at-large elections 
resulted in discrimination against the 
black voters in that city. 

Now, the problem with this ruling, 
this very radical ruling, contrary to 
what Congress intended, is that it is 
an impossible burden to prove intent 
to discriminate, even where the system 
clearly discriminates. 
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It requires the courts to read the 
minds of the people, who are certainly 
going to deny it, or read the minds of 
people who have been dead for 30 or 
40 years. This bill makes a simple and 
sensible change. It says discrimination 
can be proved if either discriminatory 
purpose or discriminatory result is 
shown. This makes it possible to prove 
a case where there actually is discrimi- 
nation, and it allows the court to take 
into account a number of relevant fac- 
tors in making its decision. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would merely like to point out that 
this is not just an interpretation on 
the part of the Judiciary Committee. 
The Justice Department took a posi- 
tion in the case of Lodge against 
Buxton, whereby it established what 
had originally been the intent of the 
Congress, that where there was dis- 
criminatory effect, then there was 
indeed a violation of section 2 of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
chairman is correct. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask the gentleman from Califor- 
nia to yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman for yielding. I 
simply wanted to make it very clear 
that it is my understanding that large 
elections are not necessarily prohibit- 
ed, only where the effect is to discrimi- 
nate. Am I correct? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
gentleman from Illinois is correct. It is 
something that might well be taken 
into account by the Court, and there is 
no question of any quota system or 
proportional representation, and the 
bill so states on page 9. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. The point 
should be made that this is not a com- 
plete overturning, in fact, of the 
Bolden case, because the court does 
say that the at-large system—the dis- 
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senters say the very fact of at-large is 
a problem, and the bill explicitly repu- 
diates that in the language the gentle- 
man just read. In addition, I would 
like to quote from the dissenting views 
of the gentleman from Virginia, a 
member of the committee, who says 
on page 70: 

The intent test defined by the court is a 
stringent standard which requires that “a 
smoking gun” must be shown to successfully 
prove voting discrimination. 


If the amendment is adopted we will 
have what the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia characterizes as a stringent stand- 
ard, but requires that a “smoking gun” 
must be shown to successfully prove 
voting discrimination. I think the gen- 
tleman from Virginia was more accu- 
rate when he wrote this report than 
when he spoke today, and I hope the 
House will adhere to his earlier views. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, might I merely add, 
in hopefully closing the debate, that 
the most important sentence in the 
Voting Rights Act would be made a 
nullity if we do not eliminate the 
intent requirement that is now opera- 
tive. Here is the one sentence that re- 
quires that we look at the effect, the 
result, or the purpose, and not the 
intent. This is the section that would 
require criminal-specific intent if we 
do not defeat the present pending 
amendment: 

No voting qualifications or prerequisite to 
voting or standard or standard practice or 
procedure shall be imposed or applied by 
any state or political subdivision to deny or 
abridge the right of any citizen to vote on 
account race, color, or in contravention of 
the guarantees set forth in this section. 

Clearly, to all of those who have 
wondered how we can include those 
prospective jurisdictions that may vio- 
late the Voting Rights Act, the answer 
is, this is how, through the fair appli- 
cation of section 2. We do not need 
specific criminal intent on the part of 
any local or State officials to deter- 
mine that a violation has occurred. So 
I encourage every Member to read the 
report of the committee at page 29 
where Attorney General Katzenbach 
clearly explained why specific intent 
was neither intended by the Congress 
or required to effectuate this section. I 
urge that the amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BLILEy). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 2? If not, the 
Clerk will read section 3. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 203(b) of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“August 6, 1985” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “August 6, 1992”. 


Are there amendments to section 3? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCiory: On 
page 9, strike out line 7 and all that follows 
through line 9, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 3. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out Section 203; and 

(2) in sections 204, by striking out “, or 
203”; and 

(3) in section 205, by striking out “, 202, or 
203” and inserting in lieu thereof “or 202”. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would strike the provi- 
sions of title II of the existing act 
which require that States and local- 
ities all over this country print bilin- 
gual election material for certain, but 
not all, language minorities. It does 
not touch the preclearance require- 
ments of sections 4 and 5 and there- 
fore would not endanger language mi- 
norities covered by the preclearance 
provisions of title I of the act. I am 
pleased to say that my feelings on this 
matter are shared by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). 

Under existing law, which this bill 
would extend until 1992, any State or 
political subdivision in this country 
may be required to provide registra- 
tion notices, voting forms, instruc- 
tions, assistance or other materials or 
information relating to the electoral 
process. In order to become subject to 
this Federal mandate, more than 5 
percent of citizens of voting age resid- 
ing in the jurisdiction must be mem- 
bers of a “single language minority” as 
defined in the act and the illiteracy 
rate of these groups must be higher 
than the national average. The defini- 
tion of single language minority is lim- 
ited to those of American-Indian, 
Asian-American or Spanish heritage. 
Other mother tongues, of which there 
are some 90 according to the 1970 
census, are ignored and the definition 
does not even require an inability to 
speak English. 

As is the case in so many efforts by 
Congress to help disadvantaged Ameri- 
cans, this portion of the Voting Rights 
Act is far too broad in its effect. I have 
no difficulty whatsoever with local 
governments deciding on their own to 
provide multilingual election materials 
for language minorities within their 
boundaries. This has been done in 
Texas and New Mexico, two States 
covered by the act, and in Maine, a 
State which is not covered. In the 
latter, its efforts are designed to reach 
a group not even eligible under the 
current provisions: French-Americans. 

The majority will argue that the 
cost of bilingual ballots is minimal. 
However, no effort was made in the 
hearing process to accurately survey 
the costs or to establish how much of 
a burden they were putting on State 
and local governments. No doubt they 
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will cite us testimony from their hear- 
ings to bolster their position. Unfortu- 
nately, those hearings are not yet 
printed and therefore not available to 
this body, with the result that we 
must take their word for its import. 

I certainly do not deny that many 
jurisdictions have benefited from the 
use of bilingual ballots. It is likely that 
these same jurisdictions would likely 
pass laws to provide bilingual ballots 
to minority voters if title II were re- 
pealed. Several, as I have already men- 
tioned, already have. I am concerned 
more with the costs this legislation 
mandates and the burden it places on 
jurisdictions which have not demon- 
strated any real need. 

In an effort to find out for myself 
information which the subcommittee 
chose not to develop, I wrote the juris- 
dictions covered by the act and asked 
for cost estimates from them. Seven- 
teen States responded and I placed 
those responses in last Friday’s 
Record. To summarize, the State of 
California reported that $645,754.23 
was spent in 38 California counties 
covered by the act in the 1980 general 
election with a similar amount in the 
primary election or a total of more 
than $1.2 million. In San Francisco 
alone, where Chinese ballots must be 
prepared, the cost was $40,542 for the 
general election of 1980. 

Rose Mofford, secretary of state of 
the State of Arizona, noted that her 
entire State was covered and that that 
broad coverage placed a great burden 
on small jurisdictions within it who 
had a very small fractional percentage 
- of the population who were members 
of the qualified covered minority. 
“Having the entire State of Arizona 
covered under the Voting Rights Act,” 
she said, “does place some additional 
financial burden on areas that are 
struggling to remain fiscally sound.” 

In Wyoming, Thyra Thompson, sec- 
retary of state, noted that the cost in 
each of the 23 counties in her State 
covered by the bilingual provisions 
was “doubled by the bilingual require- 
ments.” She noted further that county 
clerks in her State have, time and time 
again, “stated that many people with 
Spanish surnames are offended by the 
implication that they could not read 
and understand English.” 

In Oregon, it cost the secretary of 
state’s office $7,285 per vote during 
the 1980 primary election and $4,273 
per vote in the 1980 general election in 
order to conform to the Federal man- 
date contained in this act. 

Similarly in Kansas, Jack H. Brier, 
secretary of state, noted that election 
officers contend that ballots need not 
be printed in Spanish since the 
“people requesting Spanish ballots do 
not need them.” The cost per ballot in 
Kansas was $188.56. 

The waste award, however, goes to 
Scotts Bluff County, Nebr., which 
spent $17,673.26 during the 1980 pri- 
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mary election, and $16,044.68 during 
the 1980 general election, with the 
result that not one voter requested a 
bilingual ballot. Not one. But Scotts 
Bluff County was mandated by the 
language to incur that expense—need- 
lessly. 

In Idaho, the cost of printing and 
preparing bilingual ballots, as com- 
pared to the number requested, was 
again significant. During the Presiden- 
tial preference primary of 1976, 1980 
figures were not available, $261.50 was 
spent and two Spanish ballots were 
cast. In the primary election the 
figure was $458.85 without a single 
Spanish ballot being cast. During the 
general election, the figure improved, 
with $375.18 being spent and nine bal- 
lots being cast. 

The thrust of my amendment is to 
return to the States the responsibility 
to prepare bilingual ballots where nec- 
essary in order to benefit its bilingual 
population. We often write overly 
broad statutes which have overly 
broad effects and, in so doing, set in 
motion programs which create an iner- 
tia of their own. We have been trying 
for years to turn around our economy 
as a result of many of the same mis- 
takes. On March 13, 1980, minority 
counsel for the subcommittee asked 
Drew Days, President Carter’s ap- 
pointee to the Civil Rights Division, 
what the costs were with regard to bi- 
lingual ballots. Mr. Days had no re- 
sponse, stating, to the surprise of no 
one, that no one agency in the Gov- 
ernment was charged with monitoring 
the expenses placed upon States and 
local governments by the 1975 amend- 
ments to the Voting Rights Act. 

The majority takes pains to point 
out that the attorney general for New 
York testified in favor of the bilingual 
ballot provisions. However, it appar- 
ently failed to contact the secretary of 
state’s office. George V. Palmer, assist- 
ant executive director of the State 
board of elections, noted that it is “im- 
portant to draw a careful distinction 
between programs which seek to assist 
disadvantaged people fully to partici- 
pate in the democratic process and 
those which may tend purposefully to 
perpetuate cultural differences.” 

In closing, let me say that the lan- 
guage in the bill is too narrowly ap- 
plied, too sensitive to specific constitu- 
encies to the exclusion of others, and 
much too overboard with regard to its 
effect. My amendment -would repeal 
those sections and once again permit 
local government to decide whether a 
need exists for multilingual ballots. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I nro in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, the Voting Rights 
Act extension, H.R. 3112, is one of the 
most significant bills we will have 
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before us this session. Yet, seldom has 
a bill come before us so encumbered 
by myths. 

Particularly hobbled by myths are 
the minority language provisions, 
which authorize voting assistance to 
Hispanics, American Indians, Asian 
Americans, and Alaskan Natives. The 
lack of voting assistance for these 
groups has acted as an electoral bar, 
just as literacy tests stopped the 
blacks from voting in the sixties. 

Myth No. 1 is that bilingual elec- 
tions are unnecessarily costly—not 
true. According to testimony before 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights, lan- 
guage assistance costs account for only 
a small fraction of the total election 
costs. Initial costs in California were 
high, but they have streamlined proce- 
dures and the costs are minimal. For 
example, in Los Angeles County in the 
1980 elections, $135,000 or only 1.2 
percent of the total election budget 
went toward implementing the minori- 
ty language provisions. 

The Voting Rights Act requires oral 
assistance at the polls, but this should 
not increase the cost at all since bilin- 
gual poll workers do not cost more 
than English-speaking poll workers. 

The cost issue has never been signifi- 
cant outside of California. My col- 
league from California circulated a 
“Dear Colleague” letter that gives ex- 
amples of bilingual ballots that he 
claims are unnecessarily costly. I do 
not think we can put a price tag on 
the right to vote. 

Myth No. 2 is that bilingual elec- 
tions promote cultural separatism. 
Testimony before the subcommittee 
indicated the opposite to be true—bi- 
lingual elections lead to a high degree 
of participation and representation of 
minorities. New Mexico, for example, 
has had bilingual election assistance 
since 1912, and it has the highest 
degree of Hispanic participation and 
representation of any State in the 
country. In my own State of Colorado 
today, 9 percent of our legislature is 
Hispanic compared to 3 percent in 
1974. I think the minority language 
provisions have promoted such partici- 
pation. 

Myth No. 3 is that since the bilin- 
gual provisions do not expire until 
1985, we don’t need to deal with them 
until then—wrong. This is just a glori- 
fied way of gutting the provisions. The 
minority language provisions do not 
expire in 1982 because of a legislative 
drafting error in 1975—they were 
never intended to be viewed separately 
from the other provisions of the act. 

There have been moves to eliminate 
the provisions since the debate began 
in 1975. A review of the subcommittee 
testimony shows that the language mi- 
nority provisions are just as needed 
today as they were in 1975. I think we 
need to give these provisions the same 
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commitment we give to all the other 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act. If 
we strike or weaken the provisions, we 
are devaluing the votes of countless 
Americans. 

I urge my colleagues to vote down 
any amendment to strike or weaken 
the minority language provisions. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to commend the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER) for her statement. ` 

What the gentlewoman is stating so 
very eloquently is that those jurisdic- 
tions that have attempted to isolate 
the number of minority language 
voters and to channel the bilingual 
election materials to those voters only 
have been able to hold down the cost 
of compliance with this section of the 
Voting Rights Act to a reasonable 
sum. 

On the other hand, the jurisdictions 
that have made no attempt to do that 
have ended up having to spend large 
amounts of money per minority lan- 
guage ballot cast. 

So if the jurisdiction does fall under 
the minority language provisions of 
the act, they should have an incentive 
to try to find out who needs these ma- 
terials as a way of reducing their costs. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SENSENBRENNER), and I hope that 
every one of the Members listened to 
him because that is so very important 
as we deal with myth No. 1 about 
costs. A lot of the costs are really 
unfair, and it is because jurisdictions 
have been doing things that they have 
not been mandated to do by the law. I 
cannot emphasize that enough. 


o 1930 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Colora- 
do has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER was allowed to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me on myth No. 
2? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I want to thank the gen- 
tlewoman for bringing this very impor- 
tant focus into the area. We are not 
talking about illegal aliens, we are not 
talking about refugees, and we are not 
talking about immigrants. We are talk- 
ing about American citizens whose an- 
cestors have been in this country 
longer than those of many of us. It is 
for reasons beyond their control that 
they have had bad educational oppor- 
tunities and other barriers to assimila- 
tion in the mainstream of American 
life and that they simply cannot speak 
English. I would imagine it is also true 
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that most of the people we are con- 
cerned about are quite elderly. I think 
that is an awfully important point to 
bring out because we are talking about 
the voting rights of American citizens. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I thank the 
gentleman. He and I both serve on the 
Immigration Subcommittee and I 
think one of the things we have to 
point out to this House is that Immi- 
gration has allowed people to become 
American citizens who are over 50 
years of age, who have resided here a 
certain number of years. They still 
have to know about American history 
and American Government, but they 
are being exempted from some of the 
language provisions. To deny them 
their voting rights would be really 
very cruel. So Immigration has seen 
how that is important. We should also. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FLORIO). 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation to 
extend the Voting Rights Act without 
any weakening amendments. I com- 
mend my colleagues, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
PETER RopINo, and the subcommittee 
chairman, Don Epwarps, for their out- 
standing effort in bringing forth the 
bill before us today. 

We stand here today in the midst of 
a vital period of reappraisal about the 
role of government in the lives of our 
citizens. Many words have been 
spoken in this Chamber this year 
about proposals to rearrange our Na- 
tion’s priorities as we strive for eco- 
nomic health. The debate today is per- 
haps the most important of the year. 
We meet to determine the extent to 
which our citizens may have access to 
the electoral and governmental proc- 
esses. 

This legislation has symbolic and 
practical significance. On a symbolic 
level, we are saying to the disenfran- 
chised and discriminated that the Con- 
gress of the United States believes in 
equality of access to the system. We 
are saying that all citizens have a 
stake in the future of our Nation, and 
that they all may participate in deter- 
mining that future by being able to 
vote. At a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is retreating from prior com- 
mitments to our children, the elderly, 
the sick, and the disadvantaged, we 
must stand firm today and approve 
this extension of the Voting Rights 
Act. 

The practical significance of this bill 
is that the Judiciary Committee has 
endorsed continued strong enforce- 
ment of the Voting Rights Act, insur- 
ing that the enormous progress by mi- 
norities in registration and office hold- 
ing will continue in covered States. 
This reaffirms the position that the 
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Federal Government will act to en- 
force the rights of the people. The 
committee has also included a reasona- 
ble and fair mechanism that allows po- 
litical jurisdictions that have had a 
history of complying with the law to 
be exempt from the preclearance re- 
quirement of the law after 1984. Pre- 
clearance has necessitated the submis- 
sion to the Justice Department of all 
proposed changes in districts and elec- 
tion laws, so that it may be verified 
that such changes do not reduce the 
voting power of minorities within cov- 
ered jurisdictions. The committee ap- 
propriately offers an incentive for ju- 
risdictions to take positive steps 
toward assuring nondiscrimination in 
voting. This new “bailout” mechanism 
will allow counties, cities, or States to 
obtain this exemption, by showing 
that they have successfully held non- 
discriminatory elections in the previ- 
ous 10 years. Following the exemption, 
that political jursidiction would be on 
a 10-year probationary period, during 
which improprieties may be brought 
to the attention of the U.S. district 
court by the Attorney General or any 
aggrieved person. 

Let me comment on the language 
provisions as recommended by the 
committee. This bill extends for 7 
years the requirement that jurisdic- 
tions with language minority groups 
constituting at least 5 percent of the 
voting age population provide voting 
instructions in the minority language. 
This provision is of key importance to 
millions of Americans who are not pro- 
ficient in the English language. The 
Congress in 1975 recognized that sub- 
stantial discrimination existed against 
Hispanics, American Indians, Alaskan 
Natives, and Asian Americans. The 
Voting Rights Act was amended to re- 
quire that language assistance be pro- 
vided to these citizens. 

I support the extension of this provi- 
sion to 1992. To my colleagues who 
wish to repeal or alter this language 
provision I would say that the issue 
really is participation. Careful target- 
ing of election information into minor- 
ity language communities can greatly 
reduce the cost of producing this ma- 
terial. Approval of the amendment of- 
fered by our colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. McCtory, would strike these pro- 
visions from this bill, allowing them to 
expire in several years. What kind of a 
message would this send to the lan- 
guage minority citizens of our Nation 
who aspire to exercise their franchise? 
The committee has taken the respon- 


- sible course of continuing to work 


toward assimilating these people into 
our political system. This provision 
should remain in the bill, in the best 
interests of our non-English-speaking 
citizens. 

As the House considers this legisla- 
tion today, many speakers cite the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 as the most 
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successful civil rights legislation in his- 
tory. It can be said to be so successful 
because it included strong provisions 
built on a moral] statement that all 
citizens are entitled to vote and gov- 
ernment should facilitate, not ob- 
struct, that right. Let us not be lulled 
into complacency by the success of 
this law. Much has been accomplished, 
but these gains can be only temporary 
if the law does not remain alert to less 
obvious discriminatory barriers to 
voting. The Congress has a chance 
today to send a message to millions of 
our Nation’s people. I hope that my 
colleagues send the right message and 
vote to extend the Voting Rights Act 
without weakening amendments. 

(At the request of Mr. BURGENER and 
by unanimous consent, Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Bur- 
GENER). 

Mr. BURGENER. If the gentlewom- 
an would be kind enough to yield to 
engage in myth No. 4, supposing you 
and I found ourselves in Mexico as 
legal new citizens of some type. For 
whatever reason, we did not speak 
Spanish. Then along came an election, 
and being public spirited, new Mexican 
citizens, we wanted to vote. Is it possi- 
ble, does the gentlewoman think, we 
would not be able to find out what and 
who was on the ballot? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I think the 
problem with the gentleman’s scenario 
is maybe he missed my myth No. 2, 
which is the people affected were here 
before we were, even if our ancestors 
were on the Mayflower. The analogous 
problem would be if you were an Aztec 
living in Mexico and the Spanish then 
came in. That is the analogy that is 
valid, because the Spanish were in 
parts of the United States first and 
the Indians we are talking about were 
here first, as were the Eskimos, and 
some of the Asian-Americans were 
here first. 

Mr. BURGENER. I would like to 
make two points if the gentlewoman 
would be so generous. No. 1, I think it 
is a myth that Spanish-speaking 
people cannot find out how to vote, 
how their friends are voting, or to 
become educated. I think that is a 
myth. 

No. 2, I think it creates a lot of re- 
sentment against them and works 
against them being accepted in this 
country, to print ballots in something 
other than English. I think it defeats 
the very thing that the gentlewoman 
is trying to accomplish. I think the 
amendment makes a lot of sense. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. If I may take 
my time back, I certainly hope people 
will not support the amendment be- 
cause I honestly feel we have had no 
evidence presented to the committee, 
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nor have I seen any evidence in my 
State that printing and helping people 
in a bilingual situation has pushed 
them out of society, but rather 
brought them in to the process. There 
is no evidence it discourages people 
from learning English, to become 
more of the mainstream, and to be 
part of the main culture. I think those 
facts are terribly important. We want 
all people to feel like they are equal 
participants in Government, or it is 
terribly dangerous if they feel shut 
out. We are all equal taxpayers. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentlewoman 
yield again? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Is not the answer to what 
the gentleman said found in the fig- 
ures such as 30 percent greater regis- 
tration by Hispanics since the amend- 
ment of 1975, and the far greater 
number of officeholders? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. After the bilin- 
gual provisions passed there has been 
many more people participating, many 
more bilingual officeholders. I think 
many are more motivated to better 
their English language skills because 
they feel more a part of America, and 
they have more allegiance to America. 
They have a bigger stake in America 
because they have a bigger voice. 

I understand the gentleman’s prob- 
lem. But with a name like Schroeder, 
if my colleagues will remember, we 
ended up not speaking German in this 
country by all of one vote of a prior 
Congress. That is a little bit different, 
I suppose, but nevertheless I think it 
is just terribly important to remember 
that the statistics and all of the facts 
and all of the witnesses in all of the 
hearings, the cultural separatism issue 
could not be substantiated. The facts 
show just the reverse. I think every- 
body wants English language skills but 
some are older and it is a little late, we 
stretched the law to allow them to 
become citizens and we should not 
deny them the most important rights 
of citizenship, the right to vote. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Rarts- 
BACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentlewoman 
for her statement. I agree with what 
she said. 

I would simply add to that, or maybe 
even ask the gentlewoman if it is not 
true that in some of those jurisdic- 
tions where they had very high start- 
up costs that now they have gone to a 
facsimile ballot as well as targeting, 
and they have greatly reduced their 
costs? 

The gentlewoman made the point 
many more Hispanics are voting, and I 
do agree with the thrust of her argu- 
ment, that what we have done is have 
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encouraged them to become more in- 
terested in government and hopefully 
they will learn English. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. The gentleman 
is exactly correct, because, first of all, 
on the ballots, with just the names, it 
is very easy. You do not translate Pat 
SCHROEDER into Spanish. It is just Par 
SCHROEDER. 


o 1940 


The CHAIRMAN. The time for the 
gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER was allowed to proceed for 
1 additional minute.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. The biggest 
problem and one of the most costly 
items is when they have to translate 
ballot proposals on amendments. But 
those are based on State laws. They 
have to publish them in English. I 
even have trouble reading them in 
English. I am a lawyer and often feel 
in my State I have to read amend- 
ments 15 times to figure out whether 
it says “yes” when I vote “no” or 
whether if I vote “yes” when it means 
“no.” 

Probably the best we could do is to 
say States allowing ballot amendments 
have to put them all in something 
that a layman can understand. But 
that is not the issue in front of us. 
You are correct that “translating” 
candidate-only ballots is very simple 
and very cheap. The rest is required 
because of State laws allowing other 
issues on the ballots. 

In summary, before people proceed 
to stampede to do something that ev- 
erybody thinks is popular, please deal 
with the facts and not the myths. 

We have not even mentioned the 
native Americans and Eskimos. The 
State of Alaska stated bilingual provi- 
sions were terribly successful, and I 
think it would be terrible to roll back 
on this important provision, expand- 
ing voting rights to many who consid- 
er us immigrants and themselves na- 
tives by an imperialistic notion that 
one must be fluent in the English lan- 
guage to participate in the most im- 
portant privilege of citizenship. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, because there was no 
information in the committee hear- 
ings, I undertook, as I said, to commu- 
nicate with the secretaries of state, 
and I received replies from 17 of the 
secretaries of state. I inserted those 
replies in the Recorp. And also I allud- 
ed to some of them here. Every one of 
these secretaries of state complained 
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about the extra cost that they were 
being put to that they should not be 
put to. And there is no diminution in 
cost. In the State of North Dakota, 
which is covered, they undertook a bi- 
lingual election process in American 
Indian language. But there is no print- 
ed language. And the tribal meetings 
of the Indians are held in English, 
written in oral English. It is so absurd 
to require the election materials to be 
published and circulated in an Indian 
language which is not written, which 
does not exist, and which the Indians 
themselves do not use. That just 
shows the utter absurdity of this. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
part of this bill. I realize the hour is 
late and we are dealing with a section 
of the bill that is piggybacked off of 
the other section of the bill. I think 
that is unfortunate, but I do believe 
that it deserves the attention of the 
Committee. I am sorry that in the 
committee and subcommittee we were 
not able'to give it the attention it de- 
served. It did not get the extensive 
hearings we got on the other sections. 
We did not answer a number of the 
questions raised here in a factual 
manner. 

The question of a myth about the 
fact that this will expire is in fact not 
a myth. The fact is that this will not 
expire, as will the preclearance sec- 
tions of the bill. The fact that this is 
justified to be extended for 10 more 
years so that it will be coterminous 
with the preclearance section is no 
longer valid, since in the bill before us 
the preclearance section is now in per- 
petuity. Those jurisdictions that are 
under the gun with respect to pre- 
clearance will remain there unless and 
until they are able to bail out, so it is 
not a 10-year limitation. So this will be 
again out there by itself. 

I actually think the best thing we 
could do would be to defer consider- 
ation of this at this time because, ap- 
parently, from the tenor of the 
evening, it is not getting the attention 
it deserves—and it deserves a real look. 

It is very difficult, even, to under- 
stand what we are doing here. If we 
were to take a poll of the Members in 
the House, I wonder how many of 
them would know that there are two 
separate sections which deal with bi- 
lingual ballots, two separate sections 
with different triggers. One section, 
which covers about 30 States, is the 
section we are talking about, and an- 
other section, which covers Alaska, Ar- 
izona, Texas, five counties in Florida, 
three in California, two in New York 
and South Dakota, two townships in 
Michigan and one county each in Col- 
orado and North Carolina. 

The first one, the one we are dealing 
with here, is triggered in this way: It is 
triggered for those jurisdictions where 
more than 5 percent of the veting age 
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persons are members of a single-lan- 
guage minority—American Indian, 
Asian, of Spanish descent—and the il- 
literacy rate of such persons as a 
group is higher than the national illit- 
eracy rate. 

How do we determine what the illit- 
eracy rate is? We have mandated here 
in Congress that the illiteracy rate 
means failure to complete fifth grade. 
When you add those things together, 
there is even no necessary finding that 
the people are in fact illiterate; that is, 
unable to speak English. There is no 
finding whatsoever. If you look at 
census data, it appears difficult to ac- 
tually prove that 5 percent of the 
voting-age persons are members of a 
single-language minority. As a matter 
of fact, in this section it refers to per- 
sons, not citizens; therefore, those 
people who may fall into these catego- 
ries but are not citizens, and therefore 
have no ability to vote, still trigger the 
requirement that certain sections of 
this country come into compliance 
with the requirement for bilingual bal- 
lots. 

Now, what is the other section of the 
bill? The section we are not dealing 
with, how does it trigger bilingual bal- 
lots? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Lun- 
GREN) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Lun- 
GREN was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 


Mr. LUNGREN. Under section 4, 
that section which will not be affected 
in any way by this bill, bilingual bal- 
lots may be required in those jurisdic- 
tions where they have not had bilin- 
gual ballots and less than 50 percent 
of the voting-age persons registered on 
November 1, 1972, or less than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age persons voted in 
Presidential elections in November 
1972. 

That is the same type of trigger we 
have required for preclearance in the 
racial discrimination section. Why 
have we done that? Because we think 
that there is a connection between 
those jurisdictions not assisting their 
citizens with dual or multilanguage 
ballots and the fact that they have 
less than 50 percent voter participa- 
tion. There is a causal connection, we 
think, between not assisting those 
people and the fact that they do not 
participate. That protection is not af- 
fected. In those areas the bilingual 
ballots will still be required. We are 
talking about an entirely different 
thing, where the triggering mecha- 
nism merely is the number of people, 
for instance, in California, who 
happen to have a Spanish surname, 
and, within that group, the number of 
people who have not graduated from 
fifth grade. 
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Now, what happens is this. It means 
that in my State where we have had a 
large number of people come from 
Mexico, who have gone through the 
process, and legally become citizens, 
who have, as a requirement of this 
citizenship, developed an understand- 
ing of English, are considered illiterate 
even though they can read the ballots 
if they have not completed fifth grade. 
They participate in our system. So 
what are we doing here? 

We are actually requiring something 
that has no basis in fact with respect 
toward the voting participation be- 
cause that is taken care of in a differ- 
ent section. 

What we have done here is to say 
that because we do not recognize lan- 
guages other that English as having 
the same level of acceptance in our so- 
ciety, and because those jurisdictions 
have not, therefore, printed ballots in 
more than one language, we have 
made a judgment that they must be 
attempting to limit the participatory 
rights of those people in the voting 
process. 

There are no facts to support that. 
As a matter of fact, one of my con- 
stituents, Commissioner Steven Horn, 
of the Civil Rights Commission, in 
writing his remarks against the posi- 
tion of other Commissioners on the 
Civil Rights Commission, suggested 
that we remember that equal protec- 
tion is not a matter of group protec- 
tion, it is a matter of individual protec- 
tion. He went on to say that to suggest 
to people in our society that somehow 
they can become full members of that 
society in an economic sense without 
knowledge of English, when we know 
every study shows this inability to 
speak English makes it more and more 
difficult to get truly functioning jobs 
in our economy, is wrong. 

As a matter of fact, we are suggest- 
ing that in the most effective thing 
that these citizens can do in exercising 
their right to vote, they do not even 
have to use English. How can you con- 
vince them now as they are going 
through the school process, they 
should learn English to become fully 
functioning members of our economy? 


There are certain clues we give them 
in terms of how you fully participate. 
And the official ballot is one of the 
most important clues. 

There was mention a little earlier 
about some Members being on the 
Subcommittee on Immigration. I am 
privileged to serve on that subcommit- 
tee. One of the things we have discov- 
ered with respect to the acceptance of 
refugees in the community is the 
degree of their ability to speak Eng- 
lish. 

We have found more and more that 
no matter how much money we pour 
out to assist them, we cannot get them 
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off welfare if they do not learn Eng- 
lish. 

You can be a Ph. D. from Vietnam 
and not be able to get a job if you do 
not have simple English skills. You 
can be unskilled, but knowing English 
you can have a job in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

We have made mistakes in terms of 
directing our refugee program there. 
That ought to give us a clue here. We 
are not talking about getting rid of bi- 
lingual ballots in those areas where we 
have established some evidentiary 
findings that there has been some dis- 
crimination. Those areas will still be 
covered. 

What we are saying here is the over- 
load, the overbreadth we have created 
in the past law ought to be brought in 
now. 

I wish we had more facts upon 
which to make this judgment. We did 
not have the time in subcommittee to 
deal with this issue. I think it would 
be far better for us to put this off to 
another time, but now we must deal 
with it. It is extremely important. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very impor- 
tant amendment and one that in my 
judgment has been a rather close issue 
for a while, but I have come down in 
opposition to the amendment basically 
for the following reasons. 

I think that the right to vote is so 
fundamental, is so important, much 
more important even than the right to 
free speech, that I think that it has to 
be preserved even if it costs some 
States and local communities some 
extra money to print up bilingual bal- 
lots. 

But I do believe that there are some 
philosophical issues here that need to 
be addressed. 

In all candor, I was worried that if 
we had bilingual ballots and coupled 
these with bilingual education, and if 
we so encouraged people who came to 
this country they did not have to learn 
English, that we would create a 
Quebec in the United States. 

We do not want to be creating a 
Quebec in the United States, and all 
that such separation could institution- 
ally mean for us down the road. 

For that reason I have been a sup- 
porter of efforts to restrain what I call 
extra zealous efforts by the Depart- 
ment of Education to impose bilingual 
education on States and local school 
boards because it is a function of our 
Nation to encourage people to speak 
English. But this issue relates to the 
right to vote, which is the most funda- 
mental of all rights. And it looks to me 
as if what this amendment would do is 
restrict access to the polls for lots and 
lots of people who have come into this 
country over the last 10 or 15 years, 
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hundreds of thousands of Spanish- 
speaking, primarily Spanish-speaking 
immigrants, although it may be other 
types of immigrants. This amendment 
will discourage them from participat- 
ing in our system. 

And while I grant you there may be 
some additional costs imposed, I think 
that that discouragement to partici- 
pate in the system, which this amend- 
ment will do, shifts the burden of 
proof, and will make it very difficult, 
if not impossible, for hundreds of 
thousands of U.S. citizens to exercise 


. their constitutional rights. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding because I have a 
letter here from the secretary of state 
of the State of Kansas dated June 17, 
1981, and he states to me, “It appears 
that there is little or no use of these 
ballots as evidenced by the 1980 
report,” and he reports that the cost 
of these ballots in Kansas was $957 in 
one county and in the other county 
was $598, for a total of $1,556, and 
only one ballot was asked for and only 
one ballot was cast. 

Now it seems to me absolutely 
absurd for the State of Kansas to be 
covered by this law requiring an ex- 
penditure of more than $1,500 for one 
vote to be cast. 

We can provide assistance to a 
person and States do that. We have 
always had assistance to voters wheth- 
er they understand English, whether 
they are blind or handicapped or 
whatever. 

But to require Kansas and 50 States 
of this Nation to provide bilingual or 
multilingual election information at 
extreme cost seems to me to be just 
absurd. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. If I may reclaim 
my time, I guess I go back to the point 
that the right to vote is so critical in 
America that I am willing to pay those 
costs at least to have the bilingual 
ballot printed. 

I must tell the gentleman in the 
State of Kansas during the last elec- 
tion, not only did we have ballots on 
individuals bilingual, we had ballots on 
propositions, some very, very compli- 
cated propositions. Even if you under- 
stood English, like I do, I could not un- 
derstand them very well when I went 
into the ballot box. 

I would like to say my main point is 
this: Because we have had the enor- 
mous influx of immigrants, primarily 
Spanish-speaking immigrants, over the 
last 15 or 20 years, I think it is worth 
extending this provision for 10 or 15 
years. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

The gentleman is quite right and for 
all secretaries of state who are print- 
ing hundreds of thousands of ballots 
that are not used, the simple instruc- 
tion is after the first time do not print 
them. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
in response to the gentlewoman from 
Colorado, to what she referred to as a 
myth, and speak to the concept of a 
dream that has occurred in this coun- 
try for nearly the full 200 years since 
we declared independence. 

That dream has been that a person 
could come from a foreign country, 
speaking a foreign language, and find 
in this Nation equality of opportunity 
so that that person, man or woman, 
could be a success in this country. 
That success and equality of economic 
opportunity has been achieved by 
people from Greece and people from 
Poland and people from Germany and 
Scandinavia. In our most recent three 
decades we have seen people come 
here from Hungary as refugees from 
the Hungarian revolution and from 
Czechoslovakia. 

We now have Koreans, Vietnamese, 
and Cambodians coming to this coun- 
try. There is no question but that if 
they are to achieve equality of oppor- 
tunity and to have a place of employ- 
ment other than stoop labor in the 
fields or working in the sculleries in 
hotels, they must know the English 
language. 

That American dream has been that 
parents worked so that their children 
could get an education, so that they 
could achieve the success that that 
first generation of immigrants could 
not achieve, because of their inability 
to speak the English language. 

Now, I think it is a trap and a delu- 
sion to hold out to people of minority 
races from different countries that 
this privilege of voting is so important 
that they should be encouraged not to 
learn the English language and be en- 
titled even so to exercise this priceless 
privilege of voting. 

The voting right is indeed a privi- 
lege. If you come to this country as an 
alien, in order to become a citizen of 
this country you must take a test on 
the Constitution and upon the laws of 
this country in the English language. 

If you are born to foreign parents or 
foreign-speaking parents in this coun- 
try, you are entitled and in many cases 
mandated to go to school through the 
high school years. In California every 
child of foreign parents must finish 12 
years of education. 

We are spending over $300 million, if 
I recall correctly, for bilingual educa- 
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tion to assist the children of foreign- 
speaking parents to learn the English 
language. It seems to me that, as a 
matter of principle, the privilege of 
voting is not infringed by the require- 
ment of an understanding of the Eng- 
lish language. 

Now, cost has been mentioned. The 
cost is no longer a major problem as to 
the dollars involved. It was in the ini- 
tial days of the act, but as the States 
and municipalities and counties 
become accustomed to it, the cost has 
become relatively minor. I think in 
1980 the cost was less than $1 million 
in the State of California, and less 
than 2 percent of total ballot costs. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
that cost on local government is a 
mandated cost by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and at a time when we are 
trying to balance the Federal budget, 
when we may very well consider termi- 
nating Federal revenue sharing, be- 
cause there is no longer revenue to 
share with the State and municipal 
and county governments. We are fed- 
erally imposing cost on local govern- 
ments which is perceived by the local 
taxpayer and local governments to be 
unjust and unwarranted. 
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Let me quote the figures from my 
city of Redwood City. The city of Red- 
wood City, with a population of 54,000, 
in 1980 spent $1,784 for bilingual ma- 
terials. The city had 8,622 Spanish 
origin citizens. Sixty citizens requested 
bilingual materials, but only 25 actual- 
ly voted. 

Now, the cost of $1,784 to give 25 
people the privilege to vote in Spanish 
is a cost which cannot be understood 
and accepted by local citizens. There is 
a principle here. If we are going to 
impose the costs to vote in a foreign 
language, that imposition by the Fed- 
eral Government ought to stand the 
test of cost effectiveness. Throughout 
this country there are people in these 
areas where these bilingual ballots are 
printed which preceive the Federal 
Government as unable to cut costs. Of 
all these billions of dollars they see us 
spending as we try to cut what now ap- 
pears to be a $60 billion deficit in spite 
of our cut of $36% billion a couple of 
months ago, to the public this particu- 
lar cost is perceived as unwarranted, as 
unjust and unnecessary and as an indi- 
cation that Congress is imposing un- 
wanted costs on local governments and 
taxpayers. 

Again, it is not the dollars, but what 
the benefit is that is achieved by those 
dollars. Back in 1974 when we passed 
the bilingual ballot, we had the luxury 
of trying such an experiment. It was 
fathered by the honorable subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. EDWARDS). 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from California has ex- 
pired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. 
McCLosKEy was allowed to proceed for 
an additional 30 seconds.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
1974 when we created this luxury, a 
luxury that is known to no other coun- 
try in the world, we had gone some 20 
years with a relatively balanced 
budget, with relative control over in- 
flation. In the last 7 years we have 
gone to an average 10 percent of Fed- 
eral deficit spending, with an average 
ll-percent inflation over the last 4 
years. Now the public scrutinizes our 
work to see what we are willing to do, 
not only to cut our Federal costs, but 
the costs that the Federal Govern- 
ment imposes on local taxpayers as 
well. 

For the principle that I have ex- 
pressed, because of the fact of this 
mandated Federal cost and the few 
people that take advantage of it, I 
think we ought to pass the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, 16 years ago, when 
the Voting Rights Act was originally 
passed, President Johnson stated that, 
“Unless the right to vote be secured 
and undenied, all other rights are inse- 
cure and subject to denial for all our 
citizens,” The right to cast an in- 
formed, intelligent vote is the corner- 
stone of any democracy, for without it, 
democracy ceases to exist. History has 
proven that the Voting Rights Act, 
particularly the 1975 provision calling 
for bilingual elections, has secured 
this right for millions of minorities 
throughout the country. The number 
of Hispanic people who registered to 
vote in California alone increased by 
38 percent from 1976 to 1980. In Colo- 
rado, the figure was 41 percent, and in 
Texas, an astounding 64 percent. Na- 
tionally, Hispanic registration in- 
creased by 30 percent while the overall 
population increase was less than 10 
percent. The increases in the number 
of Hispanics who actually voted is 
equally impressive. Overall, Hispanic 
turnout increased by 19 percent in the 
United States from 1976 to 1980. How- 
ever, in the five Southwestern States 
containing the largest number of His- 
panics, the increase in Hispanic voter 
turnout was 31 percent for the 4-year 
period. This increase in Hispanic voter 
turnout is impressive, particularly in 
view of the fact that voter turnout na- 
tionwide has been steadily decreasing 
since 1960. 

We have heard arguments challeng- 
ing the cost, the usefullness, and the 
wisdom of requiring bilingual elec- 
tions. As a Representative from Los 
Angeles, a county which contains one 
of the largest populations of Hispanic 
people in the world, I feel qualified to 
rebut these arguments. 
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In my home county of Los Angeles, 
costs of bilingual elections have 
dropped dramatically since the 1976 
primary election when bilingual mate- 
rials were sent to every registered 
voter and cost $854,000. In the Novem- 
ber election of that year, we provided 
the same services at a 60-percent cost 
reduction. Costs have diminished to 
the point that in the 1980 general elec- 
tion, our county spent $135,000 on the 
bilingual provision out of a total elec- 
tion cost of $7 million. This figure rep- 
resents less than one-sixth of the ini- 
tial cost and approximately 1.9 per- 
cent of the total election costs for the 
county. 

In San Francisco, bilingual costs 
were roughly $50,000 in 1980, just 5 
percent of the total spent on elections. 
San Diego County has a list of ap- 
proximately 75,000 voters who have 
requested bilingual materials and to 
whom bilingual materials are mailed. 
The cost of furnishing bilingual mate- 
rials in San Diego has decreased by 50 
percent in 4 years and was just $54,000 
in the 1980 election. 

Clearly, arguments against the bilin- 
gual provision of the act based on cost 
have no foundation. This amendment 
if adopted would put a price tag on 
our fundamental right to vote. 

Related to the cost argument is the 
argument that in some areas, bilingual 
materials are underutilized; hence, the 
“price per request” figures are very 
high. In support of this argument, 
studies are often cited that show a low 
number of requests to the secretary of 
state for bilingual elections material. 
These data are grossly misleading. 
March Fong Eu, secretary of state for 
California, has stated: 

The low rate of requests is not necessarily 
an indication of the actual need in the State 
or in these respective counties. 

The cost per request is determined 
by dividing the number of requests 
into the total cost. In some counties, 
the cost per request does appear out- 
rageously high. Part of the reason for 
that is because it is assumed that the 
number of requests referred to is for 
bilingual ballots. In fact, in some coun- 
ties everyone receives a sample bilin- 
gual ballot. Therefore, there are no re- 
quests made. In still other counties, 
the “number of requests” refers to the 
requests for State-produced pam- 
phlets. The State pamphlets have 
nothing to do with local compliance 
costs. Hence, any attempt to measure 
local costs with requests for State ma- 
terials is clearly erroneous. 

The final argument often heard 
against the bilingual provision of the 
Voting Rights Act is the most irre- 
sponsible and illogical. This is the ar- 
gument that by providing bilingual 
election materials, we somehow foster 
separatism and encourage an “Ameri- 
can Quebec.” The problems of the 
French people in Quebec are complex 
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and it would be presumptuous of me 
to pretend to analyze then here and 
now. Suffice it to say that bilingualism 
did not cause the problems in Quebec; 
official and social discrimination 
against the French language did. 

Participation in the democratic proc- 
ess, no matter in what language, does 
not in fact foster separatism, but ex- 
clusion from the voting process defi- 
nitely does. No less an authority than 
Prof. Archibald Cox has been quoted 
as saying that “the best way to avoid a 
separatist movement in this country is 
to encourage participation in the exer- 
cise of the right to vote.” 

Mr. Chairman, who would let this 
act expire would set a very dangerous 
precedent. Our whole history is one of 
expanding and encouraging the right 
to vote. Every schoolchild knows that 
in the beginning of our country, only 
white male landowners over 21 could 
vote. Since then, barrier after barrier 
that would obstruct the right to vote 
has been removed. In 1975, when we 
added the bilingual provisions to this 
act, we removed the language obstacle 
for many of our citizens who are more 
fluent in a language other than Eng- 
lish. That action was in harmony with 
our history and our tradition. 

Let me conclude my remarks by 
quoting from an editorial in the April 
13, 1981, edition of the Los Angeles 
Times: 

In 1965, this Nation sent a signal to mi- 
norities, It said simply that the right to vote 
was fundamental and would be protected. 
Any wholesale revamping of the Voting 
Rights Act would send the opposite signal— 
one that would be an intolerable affront to 
democracy. v. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
basic ideal upon which any democracy 
rests and cast their vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could 
have the attention of the gentleman 
who just left the well, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROYBAL). 

I would like to pursue one of the as- 
pects that the gentleman covered in 
addition to the cost being minimal in 
California and New York and other 
examples. The gentleman addressed 
briefly the challenge of cultural sepa- 
ratism, or another Quebec, that I have 
heard several Members talk about. 
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I think we have an example, not in 
the gentleman’s State but in New 
Mexico, where bilingualism has been a 
matter of policy since 1912. I would 
like to give the gentleman the oppor- 
tunity to expand on results of this ex- 
perience in the Southwest. 

Mr. ROYBAL. If the gentleman will 
yield, I happen to have been born in 
the State of New Mexico. My people 
have been there since the early found- 
ing of the city of Santa Fe. I know for 
a fact that bilingual and trilingual bal- 
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lots have been used in New Mexico 
since 1912. I also know for a fact that 
in total numbers there are more public 
officials with Spanish surnames serv- 
ing in State legislatures and city coun- 
cils and in the Congress of the United 
States than almost any other State in 
the Union. That kind of involvement 
in the democratic process does not 
spell separatism. 

The matter of using bilingual ballots 
has, in fact, a long history of voter re- 
sponse in a language other than Eng- 
lish which has made it possible for 
these people to participate in the 
voting process on an equal basis with 
all other Americans. I will conclude by 
saying again that the history of par- 
ticipation on the part of those individ- 
uals who use the bilingual ballot has 
for years been shown to be most effec- 
tive. The State that has led the way 
was New Mexico, but other States are 
not far behind seeking not separatism 
but to be included in the voting proc- 
ess. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, be- 
cause I would like to point out that 
the city of Los Angeles is, of course, 
free to provide all of the election ma- 
terials in multiple languages that it 
chooses; and it has as a result of this 
legislation, however, been required to 
expend $656,000 and use 53,000 ballots 
there at a cost of $12.30 a ballot. That 
was in the 1978 election. I might say 
that the San Francisco Sunday Exam- 
iner and chronicle of May 6, 1979, de- 
lineates what the cost to Californians 
is and comes out strong in support of 
amendments to the law sponsored by 
the gentleman from California, Mr. 
McCLoskKey, and the gentleman from 
California, Mr. BILL THomas, citing 
the fact that this is a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to have a Cal- 
ifornian comment on this because the 
information that came to my attention 
for the general election of 1980 in Los 
Angeles County was that the general 
election budget was $7,000,000, and of 
that only $135,000, or 1.9 percent, was 
spent complying with the bilingual 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act. 
Does the gentleman care to explain 
the difference between what I just 
said and what the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. McCtory) previously testi- 
fied to? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I think, first of all, 
that there is a great deal of difference. 
One of the authorities on this subject 
matter however is the gentleman from 
California, Mr. McCioskey, who testi- 
fied before the committee that the 
costs involved were minimal. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If the gentleman 
will yield, that is correct. I think that 
the costs have been reduced to some- 
thing around 2 percent or under of the 
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total ballot costs in all the jurisdic- 
tions, but I wanted to point out that 
that was a cost imposed by the Federal 
Government on each municipality and 
county government involved. 

When the gentleman uses the exam- 
ple of New Mexico, New Mexico as a 
State had used the bilingual ballot for 
many years, and the Federal law was 
not required to impose it on the State 
of New Mexico. New Mexico’s experi- 
ence is irrelevant, really, in this debate 
because we are talking about here 
being federally required. 

Mr. FISH. It may be irrelevant on 
the issue of the cost, but it was not 
brought up on that basis, but to 
answer the charge of cultural separat- 
ism, which my colleague from Califor- 
nia (Mr. RoyBAL) so ably did. 

Mr. McCLORY. I think the State of 
Hawaii probably does the greatest job 
as far as multilingual ballots are con- 
cerned, but even the secretary of state 
of Hawaii says that if it were not for 
the Federal law, he would not be bur- 
dened with these additional expenses 
which are required under the Federal 
mandate. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
participate in this debate, but having 
missed my supper, I was overcome by 
hunger pangs. That stimulated my vo- 
cal chords. 


I am also not an expert in this field, 
which would seem to qualify me with 
all the other speakers, since apparent- 
ly the committee did not do much of a 
job in looking into this situation, nor 
did it in fact hold any hearings this 
year. At least it has not printed any 
results of hearings, except for last 
year. And, apparently, the situation 
was not very well discussed, if at all, 
within the committee. 

I must say that back in the early 
1970’s, before this feature was a part 
of the Voting Rights Act, I myself was 
much taken by this provision. I tried 
to put it into the election law. At that 
time the House had better judgment 
and overcame my enthusiasm. 

I must confess that having experi- 
enced the effect of this law since it 
became a part of the Voting Rights 
Act, I now know that I was wrong. 


The strength of the United States of 
America has at least partly lain in the 
fact that most of its citizens have had 
a willingness to communicate in a 
common language. Most of those citi- 
zens, as a result, were able to develop 
some upward mobility within our eco- 
nomic system. 

It seems to me that if we encourage 
our citizens not to learn English, at 
least to the extent that they can par- 
ticipate in a simple election process, 
we are condemning them to some kind 
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of second class citizenship that I 
would prefer not to encourage. 

Where there is need, as there was in 
New Mexico, local laws can be em- 
ployed to take care of that need. But, 
for us to force on our communities 
where there is no need seems to me to 
be a terrible mistake. The Federal dic- 
tate is unreasonable. It requires bal- 
lots on the basis of surname, rather 
than of language. States, on their own, 
know for whom, if any, to prepare for- 
eign language ballots. 

If a person is not able to read a 
ballot, how is that person going to 
learn to read a mortgage contract? 
How is that person going to under- 
stand a very simple lease agreement? 
How is he or she going to fill out a 
welfare form, to do most of the things 
that are necessary to gain some sort of 
economic self-sufficiency in our socie- 
ty? I think what we are doing is simply 
condemning those people that we are 
interested in helping to a permanent 
second class status. In my judgment, it 
is a mistake. I think the amendment 
of the gentleman of Illinois should be 
adopted. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I will be delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KAZEN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to infer that only English- 
speaking should live in this country? 

Mr. FRENZEL. The gentleman—— 

Mr. KAZEN. Or can vote in this 
country? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I made no such 
statement. I am sorry the gentleman 
interpreted it that way. 

Mr. KAZEN. Well, I understood the 
gentleman to say that no person could 
vote unless he spoke English, and that 
was the way it is supposed to be in this 
country. 

Mr. FRENZEL. The gentleman may 
not have been—or perhaps—— 

Mr. KAZEN. I just wanted to make 
sure. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Perhaps I did not 
make it clear to the gentleman. I be- 
lieve it is unnecessary to furnish by 
Federal law foreign language ballots in 
the United States of America, and I 
think it discourages the incentive for 
people to learn our language, in which 
case they are likely to move upward in 
our economic much more quickly. 
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Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just tell the gentleman that as far as 
that point is concerned, there are 
some people living in this country who 
would deserve American citizenship to 
be granted by taking the exam in their 
own language. This House has at vari- 
ous times passed such a bill to exempt 
certain people from taking the exam 
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in English, but the other body has 
killed that bill. 

Let me tell the gentleman, coming 
from where I come from in South 
Texas, that we have a lot of aliens who 
would make wonderful citizens, who 
have lived here all their lives, who 
have given sons in the service of this 
country, and who are glad to be here. 
And as one alien mother told me when 
I went to the funeral of a Vietnam 
serviceman “Estoy Argullosa I am 
proud to have given this country the 
life of a son.” 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for this contribution. 

Mr. KAZEN. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
say to the gentleman, that that spirit 
is what makes a good citizen of this 
country. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further to the gentle- 
man. However, I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, and he has made 
an important point. I do not think it 
bears on the point I was trying to 
make. 

In my part of the country there are 
also many people who came here with 
only a language other than English, or 
who were here with a different lan- 
guage. They were of humble circum- 
stance. They, or their children learned 
English. They found their lot much 
enhanced by learning our common 


language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCtory, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FRENZEL was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to point out that this 
amendment does not deprive any 
State or any locality of providing mul- 
tiple language ballots or various kinds 
of election materials relating to the 
voting process, and I would not want 
to take any action to do any such 
thing. 

I have been a staunch supporter of 
the Voting Rights Act since 1965. I 
was one of the original sponsors of the 
legislation. But what I am talking 
about is mandating the State of Texas, 
for instance, with regard to voting 
practices when the State of Texas has 
its own laws and is taking care of the 
subject through its own processes. For 
the Federal Government to mandate 
additional expense on Texas or Hawaii 
or any other State just seems to me to 
be unconscionable. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
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which would eliminate the bilingual 
requirements in the Voting Rights 
Act. 

Earlier this year, I had cosponsored 
legislation to eliminate the bilingual 
requirements. I cosponsored the bill in 
response to what appeared at the time 
to be an outrageous “cost to use” 
ratio, and I felt there must be a better 
and more reasonable application of 
the idea. 

However, after reviewing the testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee, 
I am convinced that much of the 
excess cost is a direct result of Califor- 
nia State laws in regard to preelection 
voting materials and outreach pro- 
grams and the manner in which some 
counties implemented the 1975 act. It 
is apparent that there has been mas- 
sive misunderstanding which has re- 
sulted in unnecessarily expensive ap- 
plication of the law in some cases. 

At the outset, I would like to clarify 
a point which might seem obvious, but 
in reviewing my mail on the subject, 
apparently is not. The 5 percent mi- 
nority language trigger applies only to 
voting age citizens. Many of my con- 
stituents are concerned that we are 
somehow accommodating illegal aliens 
or recent immigrants. Many people ap- 
parently do not know that there are 
American citizens who were born in 
this country and in some cases whose 
families have been here for genera- 
tions who do not speak English. The 
reason why these people are in this 
situation is central to the issue itself, 
and I shall address that later in my re- 
marks. 

In the past, bilingual ballots and 
voter information have constituted an 
inordinate expense in the State of 
California. In fairness, we ought to 
point out that elections in the State of 
California are expensive propositions 
regardless of the bilingual require- 
ments. California State law requires 
that preelection pamphlets be printed 
and distributed to every registered 
voter. There is not just one pamphlet. 
There are two. One is for the county 
election and one is for the State elec- 
tion. In some cases these pamphlets 
are as long as 100 pages. These pam- 
phlets were sent to each registered 
voter and if there were three regis- 
tered voters in one household, that 
household received three pamphlets. I 
understand that the State is now 
trying to send only one per household, 
but this helps to illustrate why it has 
been so expensive. 

Also, after the 1975 act, different 
counties handled the bilingual require- 
ments in different ways. Los Angeles 
County printed voter information in 
Spanish and English and blanketed 
the entire county. Los Angeles 
County, however, planned ahead and 
asked each recipient to indicate 
whether they wanted election infor- 
mation in Spanish in the future. This 
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information was used to target only 
Spanish-speaking voters in the follow- 
ing election. Los Angeles County spent 
$854,000 for that first blanketing 
effort in the 1976 primary election. 
Because of targeting, that cost de- 
creased to $355,000 for the 1976 gener- 
al election. By the 1980 election, the 
cost decreased to $135,200 and repre- 
sented only 1.9 percent of the total 
election budget. I think that’s a rea- 
sonable cost to pay for enfranchising 
American citizens. 

The key is reasonable application. 
Targeting has proven successful and 
Federal law makes it an allowable way 
to fulfill the bilingual requirements. I 
was pleased that the committee in- 
cluded report language which specifi- 
cally encourages local election officials 
to work closely with language minori- 
ty citizens in their communities and 
devise an effective and cost-efficient 
way to target or direct their efforts 
only where language assistance is ac- 
tually required. 

Finally, I would like to briefly ad- 
dress the philosophical arguments sur- 
rounding this issue. 

English is, in fact, the de facto offi- 
cial language of this country. Aside 
from the fact of common usage— 
which is a fairly strong indicator of an 
official language—the law reinforces 
the fact in several important areas at 
both the Federal and State level. 
These areas include our naturalization 
laws; our jury laws and State laws 
which dictate that English will be the 
language of instruction in schools. 
This is well and good, and common- 
sense should tell us that promoting 
the commonality of language is good 
for our society. In terms of helping to 
mainstream non-English-speaking mi- 
norities in this country, it is also just 
plain good sense to encourage learning 
the English language, and in fact, the 
current generation of young people 
are becoming more and more English 
speaking and bilingual. 

We have got to be honest enough, 
however, to recognize that in the past 
some of our citizens were denied a rea- 
sonable opportunity to learn English. 
There were very real cultural and 
legal barriers. The situation was dif- 
ferent from European immigrants 
whose children attended public 
schools and mixed in a diverse society, 
thus promoting English for the 2d 
generation. In many cases, the kids 
were bilingual while their parents 
spoke only their native language. It 
was an evolutionary process and it is 
more than likely that by the 3d gen- 
eration, the children spoke only Eng- 
lish, 

There are now American citizens 
who have lived on reservations or in 
barrios who were as confined in terms 
of the rest of society as my ancestors 
were in the programs in Poland. What 
was a natural evolution in language 
usage for European immigrants simply 
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did not happen in many sections of 
this country. 

I see the bilingual requirement as a 
catchup measure; as part of an evolu- 
tionary process that should have 
taken place a generation ago. I do not 
believe bilingual ballots represent a 
threat to the commonality of the Eng- 
lish language. I also do not believe 
providing bilingual ballots ought to be 
part of the law indefinately. I view 
this requirement as a relatively short- 
term measure to accommodate special 
circumstances and insure that certain 
American citizens can exercise the 
most precious of our rights—the right 
to vote. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
start off by saying that on behalf of 
those who are supporting the continu- 
ation of the bilingual provision I want 
to assure the Members that it is not a 
conspiracy on our part that the use of 
the English language is not prevalent 
in all parts of the country. That is ob- 
vious. 

What we are trying to do with this 
provision is to design a way to give 
Hispanics and other language minori- 
ties access to the political process. Po- 
litical issues are not always simple, as 
many of us understand. Political refer- 
endums often deal with complex and 
very lengthy topics. 

English is not the first language of 
all American citizens, and as far as I 
am concerned, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary that some people living in an area 
where there is a very significant mi- 
nority population, be provided with an 
opportunity to participate. 

The best example I can give the 
Members—and I have it here—is prop- 
osition 13. This is proposition 13. Let 
me just read section 1 to the Members, 
if I may. In doing so, I would hope 
that those Members who are scholars 
would be able to give me a hand in 
some of those areas I may not under- 
stand. 

Section la. The maximum amount of any 
ad valorem tax on real property shall not 
exceed 1 percent of the full cash value of 
such property. The 1-percent tax is to be 
collected by the county and apportioned ac- 
cording to law to the districts within the 
counties. 

I hope that the Members are with 
me so far. Let me continue. 

The limitation shall not apply to ad valo- 
rem taxes or special assessments to pay the 
interest and redemption charges on any in- 
debtedness approved by the voters prior to 
the time this section becomes effective.” 

That is just section 1a. This is propo- 
sition 13, probably the most famous 
proposition we have ever had in the 
United States. And we owe it to the 
people of California. 

This is section 2a: 

The full cash value means the county as- 
sessors’ evaluation of real property as 
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shown on the 1975-76 tax bill under “full 
cash value,” or taxes, the appraised value of 
real property when purchased, newly con- 
structed or a change in ownership has oc- 
curred after the 1975 assessment. 

Now, we could go on and on and on. 
Just let me say to all of the Members 
in the Chamber today that more than 
ever in the history of our country we 
are, in terms of bond issues and in 
terms of referendums every year, 
going to the polls to vote. 

I can assure the Members that the 
prison bond issue we have in the State 
of New York is going to be as complex 
as proposition 13. There are, I under- 
stand, seven propositions in the State 
of Texas. There are something like six 
or seven propositions—and the Mem- 
bers can correct me if I am wrong—in 
the State of California, and so on, and 
so on. 

The point I am trying to make is: 
that when people go into that voting 
booth and close the curtain behind 
them and stand there, they have not 
only to read all these things but they 
then have to cast ballots for us, be- 
cause we want to get elected, of 
course. So they have to vote for us at 
the same time they have to read all 
these propositions. 

I am going to say that this is prob- 
ably the best example as to why bilin- 
gual ballots are necesary as they per- 
tain to voters. 

Let me go one step further, if I may. 
Within the Hispanic community we 
have, just like the major TV networks 
ABC, NBC, and CBS, an international 
network called SIN—Spanish Interna- 
tional Network—a television network, 
with a one-half hour daily segment 
that is a broadcast from Washington, 
D.C., to every major Hispanic city 
throughout this country. So that 
means that the Hispanics in this coun- 
try are not only well informed but 
they know the issues because the 
issues are being transmitted to them 
in the Spanish language. 

We have over 183 radio stations. We 
have close to 150 Spanish language 
newspapers. This means we are not 
dealing with an electorate that does 
not know the issues. We are dealing 
with an electorate that knows the 
issues. However, the problem may be 
that they do not understand all that is 
on the ballot and all the terms of the 
elective offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GARCIA) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BuRGENER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GARCIA was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARCIA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a little fuzzy on the gentleman’s 
point. 


Chairman, 
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Is the gentleman alleging that prop- 
osition 13 passed because Hispanics 
did not understand it? 

Mr. GARCIA. No, I am not saying 
that at all. 

Mr. BURGENER. We had the bilin- 
gual ballot when it was passed. 

Mr. GARCIA. No, the point I am 
trying to make, if I may, and the point 
I would hope we would both be able to 
converse about here is that the issues 
in our own individual localities and 
States are becoming more and more 
complex. 

What I am saying is that we want to 
be sure that when we bring these 
issues before the American people, 
they understand them before they go 
to vote. That is all I am saying. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARCIA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, let 
me ask, does it make any more sense 
in Spanish than it does in English 
when you read it? 

Mr. GARCIA. Well, that is my point 
exactly. There may be some people, I 
say to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan, who may understand 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Garcia) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GARCIA 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just say this to my colleague, if I may. 
There is nobody in this room who is 
more proud of being an American than 
I, and I do not say that with any 
hearts and flowers. I mean that. I was 
a rifleman with the 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion, I was a person who participated 
in the Korean war, and I am a product 
of the United States, born and raised 
in this country. But all I would like to 
say to the Members on behalf of His- 
panics—and I am going to speak just 
on behalf of Hispanics—is this: 

Look, we are not trying to get something 
from you, and we do not want to walk tall. 
All we want to do is walk alongside of you. 
We are not looking to take anything over. 

Let me just say one other thing. 
Nobody has ever said to me that de- 
mocracy is cheap. Sometimes there is 
a cost to preserve what we have, and 
that is all I am trying to do in terms of 
opposing this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GARCIA) has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GARCIA 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARCIA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that I respect the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GARCIA) as 
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an American, and I respect the gentle- 
man as an American coming originally 
from Puerto Rico. I respect the Puerto 
Ricans, and I respect their language 
and their culture, but that is entirely 
apart from this subject. What the gen- 
tleman in the well is articulating so 
well is entirely apart from the subject 
of having the Federal Government 
mandate election materials and ballots 
and all kinds of requirements with 
regard to the election process as con- 
ducted by counties and cities and 
States throughout our country. 

In the city of San Francisco, proposi- 
tion 13 was not only printed in English 
but it was printed in two dialects of 
Chinese and Tagalog as well as Span- 
ish, so we are talking about something 
that is imposing extreme expense on 
Americans throughout the country, 
and this would increase, as we have 
said, as 5 percent or more minority 
language groups develop in various 
other parts of our country. 


o 2030 


Mr. GARCIA. If I may reclaim my 
time, in closing, because I know the 
hour is late, during Hispanic Heritage 
Week, which was last month, those of 
us who were Hispanic traveled to 
many of the Federal agencies. I re- 
member the first time I spoke. I spoke 
at HEW when Joe Califano was Secre- 
tary. I remember he was talking to me 
about Italians and Hispanics, and how 
Italians discovered America, and God 
knows Italians have made their contri- 
bution. But I reminded the Secretary, 
that it may have been an Italian who 
discovered America, but it was an His- 
panic woman that gave him the money 
to get here. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

(The following is a translation of re- 
marks which were delivered in Span- 
ish:) 

Mr. LELAND. My colleagues, I want 
to begin speaking Spanish. I want to 
begin speaking the language of mil- 
lions of citizens of this country. Many 
of you cannot understand me. And if 
you cannot understand me, nor can 
you understand 21 percent of the 
adult citizens of El Paso, Tex.; and nor 
can you understand 17 percent of all 
adult workers of the Southwest. These 
citizens of the United States speak 
only Spanish. You perhaps cannot un- 
derstand them nor participate in their 
culture—but these are citizens of the 
United States, with the rights of citi- 
zens; their culture is an American cul- 
ture, and an intimate part of our cul- 
ture which makes it more rich and 
more strong. 

And even though you cannot under- 
stand me when I speak Spanish maybe 
you can begin to understand the hy- 
pocrisy of our political system which 
excludes the participation of Hispanic- 
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Americans only for having a different 
culture and speaking a different lan- 
guage. Ya Basta!! 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK (In Spanish). “Si, 
my colleague, I beg you have pity on 
us.” 

(In Italian) “I speak for our Italian 
citizens. They, too, have a great cul- 
ture.” 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment to 
eliminate extension of the language 
minorities provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act. We should not defer con- 
sideration of the language minorities 
provision until 1985—when, under the 
present law, they will expire. In fact, it 
was a legislative drafting error to 
allow two different expiration dates 
for the various provisions of the act to 
come out of the 1975 amendment of 
the Voting Rights Act. As a result of 
this lack of consistency and coordina- 
tion, the bilingual provisions have 
been vulnerable to attack—to a dilu- 
tion of their power, or even to outright 
elimination. I am extremely concerned 
now that those who have been critical 
of bilingual elections from the start 
are those who want consideration 
postponed until 1985. I do not think 
my colleagues should fall for a ruse 
that would end up gutting the bilin- 
gual provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act altogether. 

I think the record is clear that the 
extension of minority language provi- 
sions is necessary. The record is also 
clear that the costs they would impose 
are minimal. In Texas, the additional 
costs for bilingual materials for regis- 
tration and elections amount to only 
10 percent of the total election costs— 
and perhaps somewhat more in my 
own Harris County. 

The number of Americans for whom 
Spanish is the principal tongue is 
enormous. In 1976, the Census Bureau 
estimated that 17 percent of the adult 
male work force of the Southwest is 
Spanish monolingual. It is estimated 
that another 37 percent is primarily 
Spanish-speaking with limited Eng- 
lish. In other words, about 54 percent 
of the adult male work force speaks 
primarily Spanish in the Southwest. 

Consider further that the inability 
to speak English of many adult Mexi- 
can American citizens born in the 
United States or who came here as 
children, is a consequence of their 
being denied educational opportunities 
as children. I ask you, is it not hypo- 
critical to have denied educational op- 
portunities to Hispanics—and to con- 
tinue to deny educational opportuni- 
ties to Hispanics—and to now penalize 
them for not being proficient in Eng- 
lish? 
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It is true that significant improve- 
ments have been made—and the statis- 
tics are impressive. In Texas, which 
has 3 million Hispanic American citi- 
zens, about 21 percent of the popula- 
tion, voter registration increased 64 
percent among Hispanics in the period 
between 1976 and 1980, compared to a 
nationwide average increase among 
Hispanics of 30 percent. Voter turnout 
increased 49 percent for Hispanic 
Americans in Texas during the same 
period. Furthermore, about 80 to 90 
percent of those polled by the South- 
western registration and education 
project found bilingual materials help- 
ful. 

In spite of all this, in 1980 only 57 
percent of eligible Hispanic voters in 
Texas were registered and only 25 per- 
cent actually voted. This compares to 
68 percent for the State as a whole. As 
for the number of Hispanic elected of- 
ficials, out of a possible 490 county of- 
ficials, there are only 17 Hispanics in 
county office in Texas. 

It is clear that if anything, the bilin- 
gual provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act must be reinforced and not weak- 
ened. There is considerable work to be 
done through the Voting Rights Act 
to counter the gerrymandering, the at- 
large election schemes, the annex- 
ations, and the outright intimidation 
of voters. There is considerable work 
to be done to bring language minori- 
ties to their just and due level of rep- 
resentation. To dilute these provisions 
or eliminate them—today or in 1985— 
is to exclude many American citizens 
from the political process. It is to 


commit an injustice which we can only 
regret at some future date. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am wondering if we can 
get an agreement on time. We have 
been on this important amendment 
for more than 2 hours. Five more min- 
utes? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, we just 
have one speaker left on this side. 
Why do we not finish? Does the gen- 
tleman have many more who want to 
speak on his side? 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have one opportunity to ask a 
question. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman from California, we 
have been spending a great deal of 
time talking about the language of 
Spanish. Are there any native Ameri- 
cans, by that, Indians, who would have 
the opportunity to get assistance 
under this act, that would be struck 
out by this amendment? For instance, 
the Indians were really the native 
Americans, and if they have the right 
to vote, it seems to me their language, 
if they have a language and they meet 
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the requirements of this, do we pro- 
vide them assistance under this act? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. A 
number of native American tribes are 
entitled under this act to assistance at 
the polls. They get assistance at the 
polls. And if this amendment were 
adopted, they would be cut out. The 
answer is yes. 

Mr. ERTEL. So, in other words, if 
we adopt this amendment, we are 
striking out the assistance for really 
basically the people that we have 
come into this country and sort of 
moved out of the eastern part of the 
United States and into other areas? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes. 

Mr. ERTEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, could we have an agree- 
ment for 5 minutes on this side and 5 
minutes on that side? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. HYDE) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, the 
only point I want to make concerning 
the eloquent statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas is that, although it is 
interesting, it has absolutely nothing 
to do, in terms of Texas, with the 
amendment before us. The State of 
Texas is completely in, under the pre- 
clearance sections, because of the low 
voter participation, particularly by the 
minority groups, especially the His- 
panics. There is a relationship there. 
In the State of Texas, until the 1930’s, 
if you were Hispanic, after I believe it 
was the sixth grade, you were not able 
to go to school. So there is a legitimate 
connection between the State action 
or inaction and the inability to speak 
the English language and, therefore, 
the whole State is caught in the ques- 
tion of preclearance, and that includes 
the requirement for bilingual ballot. 

This section refers to a very differ- 
ent triggering mechanism. It has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the educa- 
tional requirements of that particular 
State, even though it is written in 
there. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNGREN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LELAND. I certainly understand 
that and feel as the gentleman does, 
that this does not directly affect 
Texas because in fact it is under an- 
other section, it is protected under an- 
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other section. But the fact of the 
matter is that Texas represents the 
example of what we are talking about 
when we talk about protecting the in- 
terests of people who do not speak 
English in this country. Texas hap- 
pens to be my State, which is the only 
reason that I use Texas as an example. 

Mr. LUNGREN. But the reason why 
Texas was included, the inability of 
the Hispanic members of that State, 
was directly related to the lack of edu- 
cational opportunities presented to 
them, which I would suggest to the 
gentleman may or may not be the case 
in other jurisdictions. And since it is 
already covered with respect to pre- 
clearance, what the gentleman is sug- 
gesting by his argument is that we 
then include this overly broad section 
for the very reasons that are covered 
in preclearance and not by section 203. 

Mr. LELAND. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would just like to re- 
spond by saying that my concern is 
what happens in the totality of this 
country, as opposed to just operating 
from a self-interest because I happen 
to be from Texas. I am concerned par- 
ticularly about the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ROYBAL), and the in- 
terest of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Garcia), who have ex- 
pressed so eloquently their desire to 
maintain the provisions. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been talking a lot about Hispan- 
ics, and Hispanics, of course, are cov- 
ered under the minority language pro- 
visions. But we are also talking about 
Chinese, we are talking about Tagalog, 
we are talking about Ilocano in 
Hawaii. But the reason we need this 
amendment is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment mandates expenses on these 
States and on these localities which 
they otherwise would not have to ex- 
perience. And we should not impose 
ourselves on them while they are un- 
dertaking to comply with the 14th and 
15th amendments which we all want 
to have them comply with, an English 
language document, by the way. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman making a ringing endorse- 
ment of home rule when it comes to 
bilingual ballots? 

Mr. McCLORY. I am supporting 
home rule, I am supporting efficiency 
and economy at the State and local 
levels, and I think this is a very good 
amendment. I hope it will be over- 
whelmingly supported. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. EDWARDS) has 5 
minutes remaining. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH) such 
time as he may consume. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory), which would eliminate pro- 
visions of H.R. 3112 which extend the 
Voting Rights Act’s language minority 
requirements through 1992. The effect 
of this amendment would be to rel- 
egate to last place—behind all other 
minorities—those whose minority 
status in our society includes lan- 


guage. 

Over 100,000 Hispanic citizens live in 
the city of Denver and in Boulder 
County, Colo., both of which are cov- 
ered by the language minority provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act. Sup- 
porters of the amendment before us 
would argue that these people—many 
of them my constitutents—are some- 
how segregated from the rest of Amer- 
ican society by providing them services 
and basic information in their own 
language. Just the opposite is true: Bi- 
lingual requirements provide an op- 
portunity for language minorities to 
join the cultural and political main- 
stream of our society. This is nowhere 
more true than in voting rights. 

Language minorities are effectively 
denied access to the political process 
when election materials and assistance 
are provided only in English. Too 
often, language minorities cannot fill 
out registration forms and have diffi- 
culty understanding referenda and 
proposed constitutional amendments. 

The bilingual requirements em- 
bodied in the current Voting Rights 
Act insure non-English-speaking citi- 
zens a basic right: input into the politi- 
cal decisionmaking process of their 
communities. As such, the bilingual 
provisions, rather than encouraging 
separatism among language minori- 
ties, promote participatory democracy 
and shared responsibility. 

When Congress enacted the bilin- 
gual voting provisions in 1975, they 
were scheduled to expire in 1985— 
unlike the rest of the current Voting 
Rights Act, which expires in 1982. 
This simple drafting oversight must 
not be allowed to form a basis for post- 
poning extension of the bilingual pro- 
visions. Both supporters and oppo- 
nents of these provisions are well 
aware that by isolating them from the 
rest of the Voting Rights Act, we ef- 
fectively nullify bilingual voting 
rights. 

I have noted previously before the 
House that voting rights are the fun- 
damental preservative of all our other 
rights and that continuing voting dis- 
crimination threatens the concepts of 
universal suffrage on which our de- 
mocracy is based. Voting rights for 
language minorities are a vital compo- 
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nent of the progress we have made in 
insuring a voice for all—they must be 
continued. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ECKART). 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Chairman, I was 
intrigued to listen to the parade of 
speakers today come down to the well 
and condemn their very own actions. I 
really do not think that our actions 
speak as loud as our bilingual words 
have, particularly in the past year, 
during the recent campaign. 

How many of us did not take out ads 
in newspapers in Spanish, German, 
Hungarian, Polish? How many of us 
did not put out campaign literature in 
foreign languages or put radio ads on 
in foreign languages? Why, even the 
Republican National Committee 
bragged about the fact that they 
printed campaign literature in dozens 
of nationality languages seeking to get 
the ethnic vote. And now that it comes 
time to put their money where their 
mouth is, they refuse to do it. 

How many of us have stuffed our- 
selves with pierogi, chitlins, tortillas, 
kielbasa, lasagna, matzo ball soup, 
while we ogle for votes and tell the 
people how much we are like them? 
And now we turn our backs on these 
same people who trusted us with this 
amendment. Why do we not put our 
votes where our stomachs have been 
and where our campaigns have been? 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, to close debate on 
this amendment, I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, what 
is involved in this amendment and 
what is involved in this bill, I think, is 
very basic to this country. This is that 
America never has made a mistake 
when it has trusted the people. It 
really comes down to that, I think. 

The history of our whole Nation 
may be written as a history of a 
steady, gradual broadening of the 
franchise and participation in the 
good things of this life. We did not set 
out quite that way. The dream was not 
fully developed in the beginning, but 
we did set out differently from other 
countries. We did not set out, as the 
British and some of our other Europe- 
an ancestors did, to create an aristoc- 
racy as a ruling class and establish it 
as an exclusive elite to run things for 
the benefit of all the rest of us. Nor 
did we set out, as did the French Revo- 
lution and the Russian Revolution, to 
reduce everybody to the lowest 
common denominator, to destroy the 
aristocracy and substitute for it a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. We did 
not do that. 
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We set out to do something differ- 
ent. It was to create an equality of op- 
portunity that would let the rising 
tide lift all the ships, in the words of 
John F. Kennedy, and that is what we 
have been about doing. We have been 
systematically expanding opportuni- 
ties—opportunities to learn, opportu- 
nities to own, above all opportunities 
to participate in the political process- 
es. 


Of course it was not fully true in the 
beginning. That dream did not come 
true when we let just those who had 
large amounts of. property vote. But 
that cruel system fell under Thomas 
Jefferson’s onslaught, and we won the 
rights of universal manhood sufferage. 
That’s what we called it, but slaves 
were counted as three-fifths of a 
person. Finally slavery fell and we 
adopted the 13th, 14th and 15 amend- 
ments. 

And, of course, that was not quite 
good enough either, until finally in 
God’s good time we let women vote, 
too, and gave impetus to the world- 
wide movement for equal political 
rights for womankind. 

Still, that was not good enough, so 
long as great numbers of people were 
not able to finish 12 years of public 
schooling, more than 60 percent of 
those who were black or Hispanic or of 
minority racial origin did not finish 
public school only 20 years ago. But 
they were Americans, nonetheless, and 
we kept working at it until we brought 
them into the participation of this de- 
mocracy of ours. Now some 78 percent 
finish high school—still not enough, 
but continued improvement. In 1965 
we passed the voting rights bill, which 
put a stop to the systematic exclusion 
of racial minorities from the voting 
place. 

We have never made a mistake when 
we trusted the people. We have never 
made a mistake when we broadened 
the franchise. We have never made a 
mistake when we have given more 
people a piece of the action in this 
country. This is what has made Amer- 
ica great. We have never made a mis- 
take when we broadened the horizon 
of educational opportunity to let more 
people get more education. We have 
never made a mistake when we let 
more people vote. 

We did not make a mistake when we 
lowered the voting age to 18 on the 
ground that people who were able to 
defend our country and called upon 
sometimes to give their lives in its de- 
fense, ought at least to be able to vote 
their convictions, whether they are for 
or against a given proposition or a 
given candidate or a given party. 

Some have criticized the bilingual 
provisions of the law on the ground of 
cost in printing ballots. How puerile 
an argument when the process of de- 
mocracy itself is at stake? How much 
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is freedom worth? Does it have a price 


Now there are people in our country, 
good citizens, who do not yet speak 
English very well. They are Americans 
nonetheless, sometimes the most dedi- 
cated Americans, the most devoted. 

The most decorated military unit of 
all, in World War II was the 442d Reg- 
imental Combat Team, made up of 
Japanese Americans. Maybe they 
didn’t speak impeccable English. Per- 
haps they needed some assistance in 
the nuances of language. But they 
showed that they knew what it meant 
to be Americans. 
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I am reminded that there never has 
been since the beginning of our Na- 
tion’s military history a single Ameri- 
can serviceman of Hispanic origin who 
was ever accused of cowardice or trea- 
son. 

Roy Benavidez, the most recent 
earner of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, recently when being quizzed 
about how he felt under those ex- 
treme circumstances in which he saved 
six of his compatriots who had been 
wounded and otherwise out of action, 
reported when he was hit in the head 
three times with a rifle butt, there 
came to his mind just as his conscious- 
ness began to fade and he was just 
about to pass out, some words from his 
childhood spoken in the voice of his 
mother. Those words were: “No te 
rajes.” 

Spanish words, yes, but American 
words, “Don’t let them get you down.” 

That is what it is all about. And that 
is as American as apple pie—or let me 
say that is as American as tamales, or 
matzo ball soup, or spaghetti or 
corned beef and cabbage or dolmatis 
or soul food. It is as American as all 
these things that go to make up this 
polyglot culture of ours. We do not 
have to be all the same. We do not 
have to come. out in a single stream of 
sameness like ores poured into a melt- 
ing pot. This pluralistic American cul- 
ture of ours may come out a little 
more like a fruitcake or a bowl of vege- 
table stew, each one of our cultures 
giving a bit of its own flavor to the 
whole, but each retaining a bit of the 
integrity of its own identity. 

That is what makes America. Adlai 
Stevenson once said, “America is noth- 
ing when it consists of each of us. 
America is something when it consists 
of all of us.” The Voting Rights Act 
has helped make a reality of this 
dream. We have made no mistake by 
trusting the people. And we will make 
no mistake by extending this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCiory). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 128, noes 
284, not voting 21, as follows: 

[Roll No. 240) 
AYES—128 
Hammerschmidt Nichols 


Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 


Mitchell (NY) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 


Jones (NC) 
Lehman Waxman 
Pashayan Williams (OH) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Philip M. Crane for, with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina against. 

Mr. Dannemeyer for, with Mr. Horton 
against. 

Mr. Thomas for, with Mr. Williams of 
Ohio against, 

Mr. HUNTER and Mr. MORRISON 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LUNGREN 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. LUNGREN: On 
page 9, line 7, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 3.”. 
On page 9, after line 9, insert the follow- 


ing: 

“(b) Section 203 of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is amended by striking out ‘, includ- 
ing ballots,” each place it appears in sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d) and inserting 
‘(other than ballots)’ in lieu thereof.” 
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Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
alize that the hour is late. I realize 
that it is difficult asking the indul- 
gence of this body 10 minutes after 
kickoff time, but I did give my com- 
mitment to some Members, particular- 
ly on the other side of the aisle, that I 
would offer this amendment. 

This amendment deals with the 
same subject that was the subject of 
the last amendment, but there is one 
major difference. This makes one 
simple change in section 203; that is, it 
limits the ability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to mandatorily require bilat- 
eral assistance, assistance other than 
ballots, in other words, materials, 
voting assistance, oral or printed, 
ballot facsimiles, things of this nature. 

The reason I offer this amendment 
is that during the hearings we con- 
stantly heard from those defending 
the provisions that in fact bilingual 
ballots were not required, and in fact 
if a jurisdiction made a good faith 
effort to create ballot facsimiles, mate- 
rials, assistance, and so forth, it would 
not be required. It was never clear, be- 
cause of the extent and nature of our 
hearings, as to how extensive that 
flexibility was, so I offer this amend- 
ment as a more moderate effort to ac- 
complish what was attempted by Mr. 
McCtory of Illinois. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since we have already 
debated the fundamentals of this 
issue, I will be very brief. The bilin- 
gual ballot is fundamental to the bilin- 
gual voting assistance. The major cost 
in California, for example, is not the 
ballot itself but other written registra- 
tion and voting materials. An example 
is the initiative ballot in California. 

In other States, costs for ballots and 
other materials is minimal, according 
to the testimony we had in the com- 
mittee. The costs in New Mexico are 
truly insignificant. In Texas, the testi- 
mony was that it does not even sepa- 
rate out the costs. 

Current law permits a facsimile 
ballot to satisfy compliance. This re- 
duces the cost down to practically 
nothing. In San Diego, Calif., all they 
have is a ballot on the wall in Spanish, 
so I do urge a “no” vote. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the extension of the 
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Voting Rights Act. As cosponsor of 
H.R. 3112, I feel that this protection 
given to victims of voting discrimina- 
tion needs to be continued. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has 
been hailed as one of the most success- 
ful civil rights legislation passed by 
Congress. The purpose of this law is to 
assure the right of minority citizens to 
register and to vote. Provisions of the 
act protect these voting rights as well 
as offer protection to minorities in ju- 
risdictions where discrimination has 
been blatant. 

As a result of the Voting Rights Act, 
millions of black and Hispanic Ameri- 
can citizens have been given the right 
to vote. Statistics from the 1980 Presi- 
dential election illustrate the success 
of this act. For example, the rate of 
black voter registration in Southern 
States included in the act was estimat- 
ed to be approximately 59 percent, 
compared with 29 percent black voter 
registration before 1965. 

Despite this and other success re- 
sulting from the act, the Voting 
Rights Act is still desperately needed. 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
found that the goals of the act have 
remained unfulfilled. In its September 
1981 report entitled “The Voting 
Rights Act: Unfulfilled Goals,” the 
Commission endorses the extension of 
the act for another 10 years for a 
number of reasons. The Commission 
found that minorities continue to face 
a variety of problems which the act 
was designed to overcome. It docu- 
ments resistance and hostility on the 
part of many citizens to increased mi- 
nority participation in almost every 
aspect of the electoral process. It also 
points out the resistance of many local 
jurisdictions to following the letter or 
the spirit of the preclearance provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act. 

Although the original special provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act do not 
apply to my home State of Oregon, 
the minority language provisions are 
applicable in certain parts of Oregon. 
This portion of the law requires cov- 
ered jurisdictions to conduct elections 
in one or more languages in addition 
to English. Two counties in the east- 
ern part of my State—Jefferson and 
Malheur—must comply with these 
provisions, Because the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation constitutes part of 
Jefferson County there are over 2,700 
American Indians who need to be pro- 
tected from voting discrimination. At 
least five percent of the people in Mal- 
heur County are Spanish-speaking 
citizens. 

It is quite apparent that there is a 
need for the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
thé gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 3112, a 
strong reaffirmation of this Nation’s 
commitment to voting rights for all 
Americans. I plan to support only one 
amendment to the committee bill—an 
amendment submitted by Mr. BUTLER 
of Virginia which would allow bailout 
provisions to be adjudicated at the ap- 
propriate Federal district court with 
three judges appointed, none from the 
district involved. 

This amendment does not affect the 
tough preclearence section of the bill 
nor does it allow local prejudice 
toward these cases to influence the ap- 
pointed tribunal. It does greatly 
reduce the cost of bailout hearings, in- 
creases the chance for the whole truth 
to be revealed at the hearings, and 
supports the influence of the Federal 
district courts in these limited cases. 

I support a strong Voting Rights 
Act. In my opinion this amendment 
strengthens the act while no other 
amendment meets such a firm test. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
out of the over 100 witnesses from 
which the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony during its 18 days of hearings, 
the overwhelming majority specifical- 
ly stated their support for the lan- 
guage minority provisions of the act. 

In 9 of the 18 hearings, over 32 wit- 
nesses specifically addressed this issue 
in some depth. The hearing in Texas 
on June 5 presented evidence to the 
subcommittee, by most of the wit- 
nesses, that these provisions were key 
in encouraging language minority citi- 
zens to participate in the political 
process, some for the first time. We 
also held two hearings in Washington, 
D.C., on June 10 and June 18 which 
focused almost exclusively on these 
provisions. 

Witnesses who discussed this issue in 
more than just passing reference were: 

May 6: William Velasquez, Director, 
Southwest Voter Registration and Educa- 
tion Project. 

May 7: Polly Baca Barragan, State Sena- 
tor, Colorado. Mr. Pablo Sadillo, Director, 
Hispanic Affairs, U.S. Catholic Conference 
of Bishops. 

May- 13: Roberto Mondragon, Lt. Gover- 
nor, New Mexico. 

May 27: Professor Charles Cottrell, De- 
partment of Political Science, St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas. 

June 5: This was a day-long hearing in 
Texas at which the overwhelming number 
of the 15 plus witnesses testified on this 
issue, as well as on Section 5. 

June 10: Robert Abrams, State Attorney 
General, New York State. Congressman 
Paul McCloskey’ (R-CA). Congressman 


1 Indicates opposition to these provisions. 
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Robert Garcia (D-NY). Arnold Torres, Con- 
gressional Liaison, LULAC. Henry Der, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Chinese for Affirmative 
Action, San Francisco, CA. 

June 16: Dr. Arthur Fleming, Chairman, 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

June 18: Barbara Jordan, LBJ School of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas. Vilma 
Martinez, President and General Counsel, 
MALDEF. John Trasvino, Commissioner, 
Citizens Advisory, Committee on Elections, 
San Francisco, CA. David Dunbar, General- 
Counsel, National Council of American Indi- 
ans. 

June 23: Mary Estil Buchanan, Secretary 
of State, Colorado. Dr. George Sheldon, 
State Representative, Florida. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT FOR SECTION 203 
California 


Resolution by the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors. Letter from State Assembly- 
man Art Agnos (D-S.F.) and from Senator 
David Roberti (D-L.A.); Letter from Mayor 
Tom Bradley, Los Angeles, Statement for 
the Record by Congressman Ed Roybal (D- 
CA); Resolution by the San Diego County 
Supervisors. Editorials—L.A. Times and San 
Diego Tribune. 


Arizona 


Letter in support of all the provisions of 
H.R. 3112, as introduced, from Governor 
Bruce Babbitt. 


Alaska 


Resolution by the State Legislature in 
support of H.R. 3112, as introduced. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LUNGREN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by the electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 124, noes 
285, not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 241] 


Applegate 
Archer 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey (MO) 
Beilenson 
Benedict 
Bevill 

Bliley 
Brown (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Carman 
Carney 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins (TX) 
Craig 


Lowery (CA) 


Hammerschmidt Miller (OH) 
Hansen (ID) Mitchell (NY) 
Hansen (UT) 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hubbard 

Hunter 


LeBoutillier 
Lee 


Lent 
Lewis 
Lott 


Roukema 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Schulze 
Shaw 
Shelby 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Burton, Phillip 


Coyne, James 
Coyne, William 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 

Davis 

de la Garza 
Deckard 


Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Dunn 
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Smith (NE) 
Smith (OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Staton 
Stump 
Taylor 
Trible 


NOES—285 


Wampler 


Miller (CA) 


Minish 


Mitchell (MD) 


Moakley 
Moffett 
Morrison 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 


Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jones (OK) 
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Washington Wirth 
Watkins Wolpe 
Weaver Wortley 
Weber (MN) Wright 
Weber (OH) Wyden 
Weiss Yates 
White Yatron 
Whitley Young (AK) 
Whitten Young (MO) 
Williams (MT) Zablocki 
Wilson Zeferetti 


NOT VOTING—24 
Dougherty Santini 


Jones (NC) 
Lehman 


Williams (OH) 
Pashayan 

Paul 

Peyser 
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Mr. EVANS of Delaware changed his 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER) to enter into a colloquy 
with me concerning the method we 
have chosen in this act to identify 
areas that would require bilingual bal- 
lots and bilingual materials as well as 
assistance. My concern, of course, is 
for the accuracy of that designation 
system. 

I think it is the will of the majority 
of this body that we attempt to identi- 
fy those areas on the basis of individ- 
uals who are unable to converse in 
English or read the ballot. The cur- 
rent statute provides a twofold test, 
one that identifies people by their her- 
itage and then takes a look at the lit- 
eracy rate of that heritage nationwide. 

Clearly what we are most interested 
in is the ability of the people within 
that district to read this English 
ballot. 

I mention this subject because my 
hope is with the new Census data that 
may provide us a breakdown not only 
of heritages within a particular dis- 
trict and county, but may also give us 
a breakdown of the education level 
and literacy level in those areas so 
that we may devise a more accurate 
test, one that is more successful in 
identifying areas where these ballots 
are needed. 

My hope is that those sponsors of 
the bill will be willing to work with us 
in trying to improve that test as the 
bill goes to the other body. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I think the gen- 
tleman from Colorado very much for 
his very constructive comments. I 
think his intentions are to improve the 
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operations of the bill. I think the gen- 
tleman was very accurate in pointing 
out that unfortunately the Census has 
been using one kind of data and 
maybe the Census will come up with 
some other data. 

This is a very good issue for the 
other body I think to look at. When 
on this side it was not brought up 
until the gentleman from Colorado 
brought up the discrepancy. We ap- 
preciate this. This will be a part of the 
ReEcorp and we hope that the U.S. 
Senate will take this up when it con- 
siders this issue. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GARCIA. As the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Census and 
Population, I would just like to say to 
the gentleman first I appreciate that 
we had an opportunity to chat prior to 
the gentleman taking the floor. We 
will make every effort from the sub- 
committee point of view to make sure 
the gentleman gets the information 
and that we can share that informa- 
tion together. The first thing tomor- 
row morning we will place that call to 
the Bureau of the Census to see if we 
can satisfy the gentleman’s needs. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Voting Rights 
Act is one of the greatest congression- 
al achievements of the last generation. 

Nothing is more vital in a democracy 
than the right to vote; without it, de- 
mocracy is meaningless. 

Today, the House has made good on 
the commitment it made during the 
great civil rights struggles of the 
1960's. 

Today the House of Representatives 
is doing what is right for our country; 
it is guaranteeing a citizen’s most basic 
right, the right to vote. 

And now it is up to the Senate; I 
challenge the other body to act with 
the same justice and wisdom that has 
been shown here today. 

With the broad support of the 
American people, the legislation we 
approve tonight will be enacted in its 
entirety; the justice and wisdom 
shown here today will be reflected in 
the law of our land. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. FENWICK 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. FENWICK: 
Page 9, after line 9, insert the following new 
section: 

Sec. 4. Title II of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 is amended by adding at the end the 
following section: 
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“VOTING ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 208. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed in such a way as to permit voting 
assistance to be given within the voting 
booth, unless the voter is blind, or physical- 
ly incapacitated.” 

And redesignate succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Mrs. FENWICK (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FENWICK. My colleagues, I 
think we all were moved by the words 
of the Speaker. Yes; we have voted in 
this Hall today to keep for all our 
people the right to vote. But we have 
not quite finished it because the secret 
ballot, that is the real key. 

This is where my amendment would 
seek to keep the bosses out of the 
ballot booth. The voter should not be 
accompanied unless blind or physically 
incapacitated, unable to vote on their 
own. All the instruction and assistance 
can be given in the hall. But in the 
booth it should be private. 

As one of the great teachers has told 
me, Victor Gottbaum, there is not any 
vote that is any good if it is not secret. 
We know what the bosses can do when 
they have the right to go into the 
booth with the voter, and I hope very 
much that this amendment will be ac- 
cepted. I do not want to put my col- 
leagues to the strain of a vote. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. HYDE). 

Mr. HYDE. I thank my friend from 
New Jersey. We find the amendment 
an excellent one. We think it adds to 
the propriety and merit of this entire 
Voting Rights Act and so we are 
pleased to accept it. 

May I say to my friend from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Epwarps), I know he has an 
unbroken string of victories in not ac- 
cepting any amendments, no matter 
whether written on parchment or 
paper, or whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. I plead with the gentleman to 
let us have a voice vote on this one 
and let us prevail, and let us say that 
the gentleman was not so foolishly 
consistent as to reject what is unques- 
aia an improvement to this great 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I reluctantly rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. It has nothing 
to do with my regard and appreciation 
for the splendid work that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey does on a 
daily basis, and we are all very grate- 
ful to her and I am, too. 

However, we have a responsibility 
here, and no provision of the Voting 
Rights Act requires that jurisdictions 
allow persons assisting persons to 
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enter the voting booth with them. 
How assistance is provided is deter- 
mined by State laws and is not proper- 
ly a Federal responsibility. 

It should also be noted that the sub- 
committee which heard over 100 wit- 
nesses did not receive any testimony 
on this issue which the amendment 
addresses. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I would say to the 
gentleman if we had to depend, and I 
am sure my honored colleague knows 
if we had to depend on States for 
every kind of justice we would not 
have the kind of justice that we want 
in this country. There are times when 
the Federal Government must inter- 
vene. 

Now may I also say that I believe 
the Justice Department has said that 
the States cannot allow people to go 
into the voting booth. This merely re- 
iterates one of the essential rights. 

I do not want to call for a vote at 
this time, Mr. Chairman, but you are 
tempting me to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey (Mrs. FEN- 
WICK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BIAGGI 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Braccr: Page 
9, after line 12, insert the following new sec- 
tions: 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 2 of title II of the Re- 
vised Statutes is amended by inserting after 
section 25 (2 U.S.C. 7) the following: 

“Sec. 25a. Notwithstanding section 25, the 
Sunday next after the lst Monday in No- 
vember in calendar years 1982, 1984, 1986, 
and 1988, is established as the day for the 
election, in each of the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States, of Representatives 
and Delegates to the Congress commencing 
on the 3d day of January next thereafter.”. 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 2 of 
title II of the Revised Statutes is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 25 the following: 

Sec. 6. (a) Titie 3, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 1 the fol- 
lowing: 

“25a. Time of election for 1982, 1984, 1986, 
and 1988.”. 
“TIME OF APPOINTING ELECTIONS FOR 1984 AND 
1988 


“Sec. la. (a) Notwithstanding section 1, ef- 
fective in calendar years 1984 and 1988, the 
electors of President and Vice President 
shall be appointed, in each State, on the 
Sunday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember. 

“(b) Polling places in elections to deter- 
mine the electors of President and Vice 
President, held in calendar years 1984 to 
1988, shall be opened’ in each State at the 
hour of 12 noon and remain open until 9 
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post meridian (eastern standard time), at 
which time the polling places shall be 
closed, except that any such polling place 
shall not be closed until all qualified voters 
who present themselves at such polling 
place before 9 post meridian (eastern stand- 
ard time) for the purpose of voting shall 
have had a reasonable amount of time to 
cast their ballots.”. 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 1 of 
title 3, United State Code, is amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to section 1 
the following: 

“la. Time of appointing electors for 1984 
and 1988.". 

Sec. 7. Not later than September 30, 1989, 
the Federal Election Commission shall 
transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress a report regarding the amendments 
made by this Act, including— 

(1) an analysis of any effects which the 
amendments made by this Act may have 
upon the percentages or patterns of voter 
participation in elections to choose Sena- 
tors, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, or the electors of President and Vice 
President, and 

(2) recommendations for such legislative 
or other action as the Federal Election 
Commission considers appropriate. 

Mr. BIAGGI (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California’ reserves a point of 
order. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to consume the 5 minutes. 

Very frankly, I do not expect there 
will be a vote on the amendment. My 
purpose is to have a colloquy with my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Swirt), but what the 
amendment clearly does is help the 
Voting Rights Act. It helps increase 
the amount of participation on the 
part of the electorate. We are talking 
about at the same time voting on 
Sunday. 

It is a measure that has been given 
considerable publicity. The Senate has 
had hearings and the record of the 
electorate in our country has been ex- 
tremely dismal. 

Since 1960 there has been a steady 
decline to the point where we have 
some 53.9 percent of the electorate 
participating in the Presidential elec- 
tions, 34 percent in un-Presidential 
years. Contrasted to that, in the West- 
ern European countries they range 
from 86 to 90 percent by voting on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Chairman, my _  same-time/ 
Sunday election amendment seeks to 
complement the ‘provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act extension by remov- 
ing additional barriers that have re- 
sulted in steady declines in voter turn- 
out over the past 20 years. In simple 
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terms, both measures seek to achieve 
maximum voter participation. 

Let me review just some of the 
alarming facts: 

Voter turnout in the United States 
has declined in every Presidential elec- 
tion since 1960; 1980 voter turnout was 
the lowest for a Presidential election 
in 32 years, a dismal 53.95 percent; 10 
States and the District of Columbia all 
had voter turnout rates under 50 per- 
cent in 1980; 1980 voter turnout de- 
clined from 1976 in every Pacific time 
zone State, where polls were still open 
when a Ronald Reagan victory was 
projected by the media; and in non- 
Presidential election years, the nation- 
al figures are far worse, with only 34 
percent of all eligible voters participat- 
ing in 1978. 

My amendment would help to re- 
verse these extremely dangerous 
trends by eliminating two known or 
perceived voting barriers—voter incon- 
venience, and early election night 
media projections. 

Specifically, the amendment would 
require that all Federal general elec- 
tions to be held on Sunday, and all 
polls across the country open and 
close during the same 9-hour period of 
12 to 9 p.m., eastern standard time, in 
Presidential election years. 

Let me emphasize that the changes I 
propose are of an experimental 
nature. They would only apply for a 6- 
year trial period beginning in 1982, 
during which time the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission would monitor the 
impact of the changes on voter turn- 
out. At the end of the experimental 
period, in 1988, the Federal Election 
Commission would report their find- 
ings and recommend a permanent 
course of action to the President and 
Congress. 

Why Sunday? Since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans do not work 
on Sunday, they would have more 
hours available to go to the polls, and 
less “voting obstacles.” 

In Western European democracies 
where national elections are held on 
Sundays, voter turnout is dramatically 
higher than our own. In elections held 
in those countries between 1975 and 
1981, 90 percent of the Swedes, 89.3 
percent of the Austrians, 89 percent of 
the West Germans, 88 percent of the 
Italians, and 86 percent of the French 
voted. These figures are in sharp con- 
trast to our own unacceptable turnout 
rate of 53.95 percent in 1980. 

Not to ignore the major focus of our 
discussions today, I am convinced that 
Sunday elections will benefit the mi- 
nority population more than any 
other. 

A recent census survey shows that 61 
percent of the white voting age popu- 
lation voted in 1980 compared to only 
51 percent of the blacks and 30 per- 
cent of the Hispanics. Consider, if you 
will, that part of this disparity results 
from the disproportionately high 
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number of minorities with blue-collar 
jobs that pay by the hour. Simply 
stated, a person is far less likely to 
take time off from work to vote if they 
are penalized by the loss of pay. I am 
convinced that changing election day 
to Sunday—a nonworkday—would 
help to remedy this problem. 

Some have argued that it would be 
easier to simply make election day a 
national holiday and leave it on Tues- 
day. However, since national holidays 
are also paid holidays, this would be a 
most expensive proposition. A Con- 
gressional Research Service study con- 
ducted in 1979 estimates that the Fed- 
eral Government alone loses $140 mil- 
lion on a national holiday, with State 
and local governments losing $615 mil- 
lion. Since far more Americans work 
on Saturday than Sunday the prospect 
of Saturday elections fails to address 
the problem of worker inconvenience 
on election day. 

What do religious leaders think 
about Sunday elections? The Presi- 
dent of the U.S. Catholic Conference, 
the Most Reverend John R. Quinn, 
wrote: 

I cannot see how Sunday voting would 
react negatively on church obligations but 
might rather emphasize the moral aspects 
of voter responsibility for all citizens ... 
voting on Sunday, then, could be quite con- 
sistent with Catholic social ministry. 


An official from the Episcopal 
Church Center, the Reverend Charles 
A. Cesaretti, commented: 

The possibility of having Sunday as an 
election day raises no problems from a reli- 
gious standpoint. 


While very little hard data is avail- 
able showing just how much of an 
impact election night projections have 
on Western voting patterns, studies 
that have been conducted indicate the 
evening western vote in 1980 and 
1972—when Nixon was declared the 
early winner—was affected by the 
early projections. 

Interestingly, a post-1980 election 
poll of 1,061 Californians showed the 
“1 in 10—10 percent—of those who 
said they were registered but did not 
vote specifically blame their failure to 
vote on the early network projec- 
tions.” 

This same poll also revealed the 
same-time/Sunday voting was favored 
by an overwhelming margin of 60 to 36 
percent, with 74 percent favoring a 
prohibition on early election night 
projections by the media. 

Mr. Chairman, our current election 
process is failing us miserably. Due to 
an increasing lack of voter participa- 
tion, our democratic society is growing 
weaker while well-organized extremist 
and special interest groups are grow- 
ing in power and influence. We must 
take prompt and effective measures 
aimed at addressing this dangerous 
problem. I offer my amendment as a 
responsible and effective bipartisan so- 
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lution. It is an idea whose time has 
come. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. SWIFT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to tell the gentleman 
that the House Administration Com- 
mittee is well aware of the gentle- 
man’s concern on this issue. The com- 
mittee shares that concern about low- 
voter turnout. We have held three 
hearings on the impact of early elec- 
tion projections on the issue the gen- 
tleman is concerned about already, 
and another hearing is set for the end 
of this month on this very problem. 

The chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hawkins), has made it very clear that 
we intend at that hearing to take testi- 
mony from the gentleman and other 
members who may have similar solu- 
tions to this problem and that we will 
be paying attention to acting on some- 
thing that is going to relate to the 
gentleman’s problem. 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
complete the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, exten- 
sion of the Voting Rights Act is a step 
this Congress must take if it hopes to 
fulfill its role as a body devoted to our 
Constitution and protective of that 
document in its entirety. The Voting 
Rights Act was passed by Congress in 
recognition of its duty to generate leg- 
islation to secure a fundamental provi- 
sion of our Constitution and the es- 
sence of our system of government: 
The right to vote. 

In an age in which we have moved 
from the buggy to the Maserati, from 
the Kittyhawk to Space Shuttles, it is 
not surprising that we expect our 
social mandate to surge forward to res- 
olution within 15 years. But history 
has shown that social progress is far 
more deliberate. Experience has 
shown that while our technology em- 
braces the future, our social develop- 
ment struggles fitfully on the backs of 
those who relentlessly fight to make 
even the most elementary step for- 
ward. 

It is for this reason that I rise today 
in support of H.R. 3112, the Voting 
Rights Extension Act. While the 
Voting Rights Act has been a powerful 
vehicle for overcoming the barriers 
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raised to prevent blacks and other mi- 
norities from exercising their funda- 
mental right to vote, this country has 
not changed sufficiently to allow us to 
rely on the good will of jurisdictions 
targeted in the bill. In the 118 years 
since the institution of slavery was 
abolished we have struggled to enforce 
the fair, just system embodied in our 
Constitution. We have made strides, 
particularly in the last two decades; 
but, we have a long road to travel. We 
must not let up until we are assured 
that we have reached our goal. 

The bailout provisions in H.R. 3112 
provide for assurance that the juris- 
dictions seeking exclusion from the 
preclearance requirements of the 
Voting Rights Act have complied with 
the law. Any jurisdiction which is not 
guilty of discriminatory voting prac- 
tices will have no problem gaining ex- 
clusion. Any jurisdiction not meeting 
the bailout requirements only illus- 
trates the continued need to apply the 
Voting Rights Act provisions in full 
force. 

I therefore urge the Members of this 

body to rise to their duty to pass H.R. 
3112, entertaining no amendment 
other than the one proposed by the 
Judiciary Committee to clarify the 
bailout provision. To do less will be a 
gross failure to perform our highest 
function, sustaining the provisions of 
our Constitution. 
è Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 is one of the 
most extraordinarily effective actions 
ever taken by Congress to protect indi- 
vidual rights. 

The act should be extended and I 
rise to indicate my strong support for 
taking such action. 

I believe most States and communi- 
ties are making a good faith effort to 
comply with the act and assure minor- 
ity citizens their right to vote. Even so, 
the history of this issue cannot be ig- 
nored. The importance of this basic 
freedom requires unusual efforts to 
protect against abuses. 

A persistent pattern of abuse, with 
widespread resistance to the Constitu- 
tion and the law, flourished for many 
decades. The enlightened policies of 
recent years must not be jeopardized. 
These relatively recent gains must 
have time to become rooted in hearts 
and minds as well as lawbooks. Addi- 
tional time must be given as assurance 
to those who have suffered organized 
discrimination for so long, and for the 
new practices to become ingrained in 
social acceptance. 

When the Voting Rights Act was 
passed in 1965, 17 years ago, less than 
30 percent of all black people in the 
South were able to register to vote, 
compared with nearly 70 percent of 
the whites. In some jurisdictions, 
black registration was only 5 to 10 per- 
cent. 

It was one of the deepest shames 
and clearest examples of purposeful 
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discrimination in our democracy. By 
1972, thanks to concerned efforts 
under the act, black registration was 
over 50 percent in the South. It has 
held steady at around 56 percent for 
the last 10 years. 

The impact of this landmark legisla- 
tion is also reflected by the upsurge in 
the number of minority citizens hold- 
ing elective office. One recent report 
estimates that black elected officials 
in the affected areas have increased 
from about 100 to approximately 
2,400. 

THE ISSUES 

Key provisions of the act expire 
next August unless Congress extends 
them. This includes section 5, the crit- 
ical enforcement section requiring pre- 
clearance of new election laws in the 
22 States and parts of States covered 
by the law. 

The central issues surrounding ex- 
tension include: 

Whether a change from Justice De- 
partment enforcement and preclear- 
ance, to enforcement by the courts, 
will effectively protect voting rights; 

Whether the act should be nation- 
wide (opponents favor this if they 
cannot block extension altogether). 

Whether the act is an unfair imposi- 
tion on one region of the country, 
since most affected jurisdictions are in 
the South; 

Whether special provisions dealing 
with the rights of language minorities 
should be repealed. 

PRECLEARANCE 

If the act is not extended, preclear- 
ance of election laws would be elimi- 
nated. This would cause a return to 
the pre-1965 situation where discrimi- 
natory election practices could be cor- 
rected only by court action after they 
were already in place. 

A century of litigation demonstrated 
that court enforcement alone is inef- 
fective in overcoming obstruction of 
the Constitution. There are many 
subtle ways to circumvent voting 
rights guarantees. Each court order 
can be met with a new variation. That 
is precisely why the administrative 
preclearance enforcement procedures 
had to be adopted. 

Redistricting techniques such as 
racial gerrymandering and annex- 
ation, adoption of at-large elections, 
inconvenient polling places or registra- 
tion hours, frequent re-registration re- 
quirements, and a host of other tech- 
niques have been utilized to disenfran- 
chise minorities, and could be again. 

The success of the law should not 
lull us into thinking it is no longer 
needed, For instance, one affected ju- 
risdiction is currently trying to require 
a “re-identification”—re-registration— 
procedure even for those who voted in 
the last election. 

One State reportedly has a 39-per- 
cent black population and no black 
State senators. There are reports from 
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other areas of attempts to change dis- 
trict boundaries to water down minority 
voting strength. 


NATIONWIDE PRECLEARANCE 


The right to vote is the law nation- 
wide. All States and local governments 
are liable to the provisions of the 14th 
and 15th amendments. The Voting 
Rights Act does not create those 
rights, or make them regional in 
nature. It defends them against viola- 
tors of the law. 

The permanent provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act ban discrimination 
and literacy tests nationwide. If a ju- 
risdiction begins practicing discrimina- 
tory actions, the permanent provisions 
of the act provide means to include it 
under preclearance and other special 
provisions. 

Those without a historical pattern 
of violation should not be included 
under special enforcement procedures. 
As a practical matter, nationwide pre- 
clearance can only be viewed as an at- 
tempt to defeat the effectiveness of 
the act. By inundating the Justice De- 
partment with reviews, attention 
would be diluted, enforcement loos- 
ened, and discriminatory practices 
could slip into place. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN 


Current evidence indicates that the 
act is not excessively burdensome to 
local governments. It is one of the 
least complicated and least costly pro- 
cedures to be found in Federal or 
State law. Only a small percentage of 
election changes have been found ob- 
jectionable—about 800 or 35,000—by 
the Justice Department. However, 
those cases indicate potentially great- 
er problems if the act is not extended. 

It is also reasonable to speculate 
that the act has had a strong deter- 
rent effect. 


REGIONAL BIAS 


The Voting Rights Act is not an at- 
tempt to discredit the South. It is a re- 
dress of specific and well-documented 
grievances, not a punitive act of re- 
gional bias. 


LANGUAGE MINORITIES 


A separate special provision requires 
bilingual election assistance in areas 
where there is a large—over 5 per- 
cent—language minority. The bilin- 
gual provisions do not expire until 
1985. However, it has been suggested 
that they be repealed now, since the 
bill before Congress proposes to unify 
the various expiration dates and 
extend all temporary provisions until 
1992. 

Bilingual election information is a 
significant encouragement for voting 
participation in areas where large 
numbers of citizens are not fluent in 
English. In addition, it would be 
worthwhile to correct a previous con- 
gressional oversight and put all special 
provisions on the same timetable. 
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EXTENSION—YES 

This Republic is only as strong as it 
is free. Our Nation is not really free 
unless our citizens are able to exercise 
their fundamental rights as citizens. 
There is no more fundamental right 
than the right to vote—the right to 
select those who made the laws and 
can change the laws. 

It is essential to uphold the promises 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The Voting Rights Act is not a his- 
torical artifact made irrelevant by 
modern practices. It is a living and 
useful assurance to minorities that 
their rights will be protected in fact as 
in law. 

I strongly support and will vote for 

extension of the Voting Rights Act— 
and I urge my colleagues to do the 
same.@ 
@ Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly support the pas- 
sage of H.R. 3112, the Voting Rights 
Act extension, as it was reported by 
the Judiciary Committee on July 31 by 
an overwhelming bipartisan vote. I 
also oppose any amendments that 
would serve, whether intentional, or 
otherwise, to weaken this monumen- 
tally important bill. 

On August 6, 1965, when then Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson signed the 
Voting Rights Act into law in the same 
room where Abraham Lincoln had 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation 
nearly 100 years earlier, he was affirm- 
ing our Nation’s commitment to pro- 
tecting the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities conferred on former slaves 
by the 14th and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution. 

These historic amendments were 
adopted after slavery was abolished to 
clarify the legal position of those. for- 
merly enslaved. The amendments were 
intended to grant citizenship and 
assure the right to vote. Of course, it 
would take the passage of the 19th 
amendment to the Constitution for 
black women, and other female citi- 
zens, to secure this precious right. 

Unfortunately, except during the 
short-lived period of Reconstruction, 
when the Federal Government closely 
monitored and enforced the laws, en- 
franchisement for black Americans 
was effectively resisted in most South- 
ern States. The persistence of racism 
and the unwillingness of whites to 
allow black Americans to participate 
in the political life of the community 
in which they lived, led to the use of 
economic coercion, beatings, lynch- 
ings, and other kinds of intimidation 
against blacks attempting to exercise 
their newly won political power. 

Later, these exclusionary practices 
were updated to include the use of lit- 
eracy tests, poll taxes, and stuffed 
ballot boxes. All of these devices, and 
others intended to disenfranchise 
blacks and other minorities, were 
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banned by the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. 

The Voting Rights Act, which was 
passed largely as a result of pressures 
brought about by the civil rights 
movement that swept our Nation in 
the mid-1950’s and early 1960’s, has 
been widely heralded as one of the 
most effective pieces of legislation 
ever passed by the U.S. Congress. Its 
effect was instantaneous. Eight days 
after passage of the act, Federal regis- 
trars, assigned by the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, enrolled 381 blacks in 
Selma, Ala. This was a greater number 
of blacks than had been registered in 
the previous 65 years. 

In addition, prior to passage of the 
Voting Rights Act, only 29 percent of 
blacks in the States covered by the 
act: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, were registered to 
vote. During the same period, 73 per- 
cent of the whites were registered. 
Today, black voter registration in 
many of the covered States has topped 
50 percent of the eligible voters. 

The Voting Rights Act, and the cli- 
mate it has fostered, are responsible 
for the striking increase in the number 
of black and Hispanic registered 
voters, and elected officials in our 
Nation over the past 17 years. The 
gains that have been made in minority 
empowerment have been truly impres- 
sive. 

However, the tremendous progress 
that has been made must be weighed 
against the giant task that lies ahead. 
blacks, Hispanics, native Americans, 
and other groups of citizens that face 
the virulence of racial discrimination 
are still registered in substantially 
lower numbers than whites. And the 
number of minority elected officials is 
far from representative of the number 
of racial minorities in the general pop- 
ulation. 

The House Judiciary Committee’s 
report on H.R. 3112 shows that less 
than 5 percent of the elected officials 
in the covered States are black, al- 
though 26 percent of the population is 
black. In addition, most of the minori- 
ty elected officials hold local positions 
in small towns. There is not one State 
that boasts a minority governor, and 
only a handful of minority group 
members hold statewide elective office 
in our country. 

The Voting Rights Act is still greatly 
needed, The abuses that brought it to 
life have not disappeared. In many 
cases, they have merely taken on a 
more subtle and sophisticated form. 
Racial gerrymandering, annexation, 
at-large elections, dual registration 
and reregistration requirements, in- 
convenient location and hours for reg- 
istration, and other methods that 
dilute minority voting strength are 
being widely used in many of the more 
than 50 States or 800 jurisdictions cov- 
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ered by the act. In 1981, racial and lan- 
guage minority citizens are still being 
denied the most cherished and funda- 
mental right offered by the United 
States—the right to vote. 

The bill that we are considering 
today, H.R. 3112, will extend the 1965 
Voting Rights Act, as amended in 1970 
and 1975, indefinitely. The heart of 
the Voting Rights Act, the preclear- 
ance section, will remain in force and 
covered jurisdictions will continue to 
submit all changes in voting practices 
and procedures to either the U.S. dis- 
trict court in the District of Columbia 
for judicial review or to the U.S. 
Office of the Attorney General for ad- 
ministrative review. In addition, a 
strong, but fair, bailout procedure has 
been developed to allow States and 
other covered jurisdictions who have 
complied with the act to be released 
from the preclearance section. The 
1975 bilingual amendment, requiring 
voting assistance to language minori- 
ties who experience voting discrimina- 
tion because of lack of proficiency in 
the English language, is continued 
through 1992. Finally, there is a clari- 
fication of the standard of proof re- 
quired in voting discrimination cases 
that fall under section 2 of the act. 

I applaud Chairman PETER RODINO, 
Chairman Don Epwarps, and their 
highly competent and committed staff 
members, for their fine work on the 
extension of this landmark legislation. 
I also applaud the other dedicated 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
the members of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, and the members of 
the Hispanic Caucus, for their tireless 
efforts. lurge my colleagues to pass this 
vital legislation, without any crippling 
amendments. The right to vote, the 
right which is preservative of all 
others, must be protected for all of 
our Nation’s citizens.e 
@ Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 3112, a 
bill which extends and amends the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is the 
most important civil rights legislation 
ever passed by Congress. It has dra- 
matically altered the face of American 
politics by striking down barriers in- 
tended to keep blacks and other mi- 
norities from exercising their constitu- 
tional right to vote. 

In the first 7 years following the en- 
actment of the act, over 1 million 
black Americans were added to the 
voter registration rolls. During the last 
5 years, registration of Hispanics in- 
creased 30 percent nationally. Since 
1965, the number of black elected offi- 
cials in the 7 States originally covered 
under the act increased from 156 to 
1,813. 

The key provision Congress must 
extend requires local governments 
with a history of discrimination to 
submit all proposed election law 
changes to the U.S. Department of 
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Justice to insure the changes are not 
discriminatory. 

Originally this provision applied to 
six States in the Deep South, and 
parts of other States. Later revisions 
of the act extended the requirement 
to cover all or parts of 24 States. 

Despite the tremendous gains since 
1965, there is still an urgent need to 
continue the Voting Rights Act. There 
are still problems in registering and 
voting. The U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, which was established by Con- 
gress, has found that harassment and 
intimidation of minority voters contin- 
ue to abridge their right to vote. 

H.R. 3112 will extend the original 
preclearance provisions of the act for 2 
years, and make some changes beyond 
1984. 

The right to vote must be upheld. It 
is the cornerstone of our democracy, 
and all other rights spring from it. No 
other law has so successfully enforced 
that right, and no other law is so nec- 
essary to preserve it now. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act ex- 
tension without any amendments to 
reduce its strength.e 
@ Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, as a 
cosponsor of the pending legislation, I 
rise to urge the House to pass H.R. 
3112, the Voting Rights Act extension. 
I firmly believe that the committee-re- 
ported bill should be enacted without 
major modification. Anything less will 
represent a retreat by this Congress to 
16 years of steady, if not dramatic, 
progress to expand voting rights op- 
portunities for all Americans. 

In the 16-year history of the Voting 
Rights Act, much has been accom- 
plished. The act was passed in an 
effort to rid this Nation of the scourge 
of discrimination directed against mi- 
norities seeking to exercise their right 
to vote. The act was aimed at address- 
ing dual problems—one, of eliminating 
the devices which permitted discrimi- 
nation such as literacy tests, and, 
second, to provide swift administrative 
relief to aggrieved individuals once dis- 
crimination was found. Prior to the 
enactment of this legislation, the Judi- 
ciary Committee had received testimo- 
ny which talked about litigation which 
went on for 30 years to end the white 
primary system which was used in 
Texas to deny blacks participation in 
Democratic Party primaries. 

The act is a success story—but many 
more chapters must be entered before 
we can deem the story completely fin- 
ished. As we consider a 10-year exten- 
sion of the act, let us review some of 
what has been accomplished in the 
first 16 years. In most of the States 
now covered under the Voting Rights 
Act, registration among blacks at the 
time the act was enacted was under 30 
percent. The same figure today is 
closer to 50 percent, more than twice 
as many blacks hold elected positions 
in Southern States under the act 
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today than just 6 years ago. For His- 
panics, another minority group which 
had been disenfranchised by discrimi- 
nation in the State of Texas—the 
Voting Rights Act has helped to in- 
crease registration by two-thirds. Also 
in Texas, the number of Hispanic 
elected officials has jumped by 30 per- 
cent between 1976 and 1980. Some- 
what closer to home for me, in my 
home State of New York, registration 
among Hispanics has increased by 
some 20 percent just in the past 5 
years of operation for the Voting 
Rights Act. 

Yet, this is not to say that we have 
eliminated the problem of voter dis- 
crimination, because we have not. Con- 
sequently as long as one person is 
denied the right to vote, there remains 
a need for the Voting Rights Act. 
Today, we continue to have, problems 
both in registration and in voting. The 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, in a 
major report on the Voting Rights 
Act, presented some of the following 
findings: 

First, despite considerable progress, mi- 
norities continue to constitute a small per- 
centage of elected officials in virtually all 
States covered under the preclearance pro- 
visions. Blacks constitute no more than 8 
percent of all elected officials in Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia 

Second, in the Commission's study of 
voting problems in 70 jurisdictions covered 
by the preclearance provisions, some minori- 
ties found registration officials discourteous 
or openly hostile and intimidating when 
they attempted to register. Requests for un- 
necessary personal information by officials 
also were found to intimidate minorities. . . 
the present attitudes of registrars deter mi- 
norities from registering. 

Third, registration in the jurisdictions 
studied often took place in locations or at 
times that were particularly inconvenient 
for minorities. 

Fourth, minorities continue to be har- 
assed or intimidated by election officials 
when they attempted to vote. 

The Civil Rights Commission also 
presented evidence showing that mi- 
norities faced numerous barriers to 
electing the candidates of their choice 
including gerrymandering. 

This report and evidence presented 
in hearings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee clearly show that, while we may 
have come a long way in terms of ex- 
panding the right to vote to those pre- 
viously denied, we still have a long way 
to go. 

H.R. 3112 is the way Congress 
should go to continue to make the 
progress which will make the right of 
voting one that is shared by all Ameri- 
cans. 

H.R. 3112 would extend all basic fea- 
tures of the Voting Rights Act for an 
additional 10-year period. 

It will extend existing preclearance 
provisions of the act for 2 years 
through August 5, 1984. This means 
that covered States and political sub- 
divisions submit to the Justice Depart- 
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ment proposed electoral changes for 
Department approval unless said juris- 
diction could prove that their registra- 
tion, or voting tests or devices, had not 
been used in a discriminatory manner. 

One of the more important provi- 
sions in H.R. 3112 deals with new 
bailout standards which would become 
effective after August 5, 1984. Under 
the bill, individual political juris- 
dictions could bail out of the pre- 
clearance requirements under the act. 
In order for a State or political subdi- 
vision to qualify for bailout, all units 
of government within its territory are 
required to meet the bailout criteria. A 
jurisdiction must prove compliance 
with a number of conditions before 
being allowed to bail out. One in par- 
ticular bears special discussion. The 
bill states that a jurisdiction must 
prove that it has used no test or device 
whose purpose or effect denied or 
abridged a person’s right to vote on ac- 
count of his race, color, or member- 
ship in a language minority. The criti- 
cal words here are “or effect.” This 
will help address the more subtle but 
still potent methods of discrimination 
practiced by some political jurisdic- 
tions in this Nation. I will strongly 
resist any effort to remove that term 
from this provision of the act. The 
other requirements for bailout con- 
tained in this bill, including elimina- 
tion of harassment and good-faith ef- 
forts to expand the opportunities for 
minority citizens to register and vote, 
are all necessary and should be sup- 
ported without change. 

Briefly, two other provisions in the 
legislation which deserve special sup- 
port. The first would permit the Dis- 
trict of Columbia District Court to 
retain jurisdiction over a State or ju- 
risdiction even if it qualifies for bail- 
out and is exempted from preclear- 
ance requirements. This is simply 
added protection in the event that 
new patterns of discrimination are at- 
tempted by the jurisdiction. 

Finally, the bill continues to prohib- 
it any voting qualification, prerequi- 
site standard practice, or procedure 
which results in discrimination. Con- 
duct which has the effect, impact, or 
consequence of discrimination because 
of race, color, or membership in a lan- 
guage minority group is prohibited 
and may make a jurisdiction fall under 
the coverage of the act. 

A great deal of discussion can be ex- 
pected about the provision in the bill 
which extends the dual language re- 
quirements for language minority 
groups for an additional 10 years. At 
the time this provision was added to 
the act, namely with the 1975 amend- 
ments, it was shown that for the four 
groups under the definition of lan- 
guage minority (Spanish heritage, 
American Indians, Asian Americans, 
and Alaskan Natives), their participa- 
tion rates were considerably lower 
than other language groups. Part of 
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this was attributed to an inability to 
understand the basic requirements of 
voting both in terms of registration 
and actual voting. Consequently, bilin- 
gual provisions were provided to these 
four groups. The committee report 
states, “Surveys conducted in 1976 and 
1980 found that providing bilingual 
registration and voting materials and 
oral assistance at the polls encourages 
voter participation among members of 
language minority groups.” 

H.R. 3112 would extend the dual lan- 
guage provisions for 10 years for any 
jurisdiction in which (a) 5 percent of 


‘the citizens of voting age in a jurisdic- 


tion are members of a specified lan- 
guage minority group and (b) the illit- 
eracy rate of such persons as a group 
is higher than the national illiteracy 
rate. Coverage of this provision ex- 
tends to political subdivisions in 30 dif- 
ferent States. 

While I support the objective of this 
section of the Voting Rights Act, I 
would hope to establish as a matter of 
legislative history that there might be 
some flexibility employed if in fact we 
are to extend these provisions for an 
additional 10 years. The flexibility I 
seek would be to insure that if other 
language groups were to experience 
difficulties which impede their ability 
to vote, the protections of the act 
could be extended. At the time the 
Congress enacted these provisions into 
law in 1975, evidence showed a much 
higher participation among language 
groups and consequently it was felt 
there was no need to include them 
under these protections. I believe 
flexibility is necessary to protect all 
those who potentially might be denied 
the right to vote because of language 
difficulties. I hope progress can con- 
tinue to be made for the four groups 
already covered under the bill. 

I urge the House to give its over- 
whelming approval today to H.R. 3112 
without amendments. We need to be 
able to go to conference with the 
Senate with as strong a bill as possible. 
One might expect a considerably dif- 
ferent and possibly weaker bill to 
emerge from the other body. We must 
negotiate from a position of strength. 
H.R. 3112 is the right bill at this time 
and is the product of extensive delib- 
eration by the Judiciary Committee 
and its esteemed chairman, Mr. 
Roprno. The bill enjoys wide support 
across this Nation from labor, civil 
rights groups—and colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle. President 
Lyndon Johnson, under whose admin- 
istration the Voting Rights Act 
became law, once said, “Voting is the 
first duty of democracy.” H.R. 3112 
will insure that more Americans be 
provided with the opportunity to exer- 
cise that duty and thus make this 
Nation a stronger democracy.@ 

@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Voting Rights Act 
and its extension. The right to vote is 
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a fundamental freedom and one that 
must be guaranteed to all Americans. 
The bill before us does that, and I 
commend the members of the Judici- 
ary Committee for the efforts they ex- 
pended in developing a bill which ex- 
tends the national commitment to 
voting rights. 

It was not so many years ago that a 
significant number of American citi- 
zens were denied the right to vote in 
direct contravention of the 15th 
amendment. Congress passed the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 in 
an attempt to protect the right of 
black Americans to vote. These laws 
proved difficult and time consuming to 
enforce and were often circumvented 
by the States and local jurisdictions 
which were denying blacks their vote. 
In order to remedy this situation, Con- 
gress, on a bipartisan basis, enacted 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which 
guaranteed voting rights through an 
administrative rather than judicial 
process. Time has shown us that this 
approach has worked. While testimo- 
ny before the Judiciary Committee 
has provided Members of Congress 
with evidence that there are still areas 
in the United States where voting dis- 
crimination exists, it is clear that 
blacks and other minorities have made 
tremendous strides in registration, 
voting, and in the number of elected 
officials. However, the need for Feder- 
al vigilance and an enforcement mech- 
anism continues. 


The major issue Congress must ad- 
dress in this legislation is the question 
of preclearance and what the stand- 
ards are for exemption from these re- 
quirements. The voting rights exten- 
sion contains a fair method for politi- 
cal subdivisions to bail out of the pre- 
clearance requirements. The current 
law will be extended for 2 years, and 
in 1984 a political unit such as county, 
independent city, or parish, as well as 
a State will be able to seek removal 
from coverage by the act. The criteria 
for removal are strict, as they should 
be when protecting a fundamental 
freedom. Those jurisdictions which 
have a history of complying with the 
law will be allowed to bail out. Projec- 
tions made by the Joint Center for Po- 
litical Study indicate that 210 of the 
847 counties covered by the Voting 
Rights Act should be eligible for bail- 
out when the new standards go into 
effect in 1984, with additional jurisdic- 
tions exempting themselves each suc- 
cessive year. Finally, not only do I be- 
lieve we need to retain strict bailout 
criteria but I also feel the District 
Court for the District of Columbia 
should continue to be the court with 
sole jurisdiction to interpret and en- 
force this act. It will keep the protec- 
tion of voting rights out of local pres- 
sures on the judiciary. 

Another major issue is the protec- 
tion of the voting rights of bilingual 
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Americans. In 1975, a provision was 
added to the Voting Rights Act which 
provided language assistance to Ameri- 
cans who are not fluent in English. Let 
me be clear on this issue. I am in favor 
of all Americans learning to read, 
write, and understand the English lan- 
guage. However, it is apparent that 
some Americans have not had the op- 
portunity to do so adequately because 
they were denied equal educational 
opportunities. There are many com- 
plex issues on our ballots today that 
affect the welfare of an entire commu- 
nity. If printing a ballot in a language 
other than English will help a person 
understand a complex subject that 
will determine the future of a commu- 
nity, I see no reason why this should 
not be permitted. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act. A vote in favor of this legislation 
is a vote for a strong and vibrant de- 
mocracy in which all Americans have 
an equal voice in the future.e 
è Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 3112, the 
voting rights extension of 1981 as re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, fortunately, the 
question appears not to be whether an 
extension bill will pass the House but 
whether it will survive in its current 
form, or be weakened by compromise 
amendments. Despite progress in 
voting rights observation since the 
1965 Voting Rights Act, the potential 
for abuse still remains. Eighteen days 
of hearings with over 100 witnesses 
have shown conclusively that voting 
rights violations continue to exist in 
covered jurisdictions and even the 
gains made under the 1965 act are 
fragile. It is for these reasons that 
amendments that will alter the bailout 
conditions established by the bill, or 
make it more difficult for plaintiffs 
and the Justice Department to chal- 
lenge voter discrimination in court 
should be opposed. 

The Constitution’s 15th amendment 
stipulates that the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of race or color. However, as is 
commonly known, prior to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, many States en- 
gaged in practices that effectively 
abridged minority citizens’ right to 
vote. Poll taxes, racially based redis- 
tricting, and literacy tests were among 
the mechanisms used to prevent mi- 
nority voters’ participation in elec- 
tions. I am concerned that the removal 
of administrative review of election 
changes will see some jurisdictions re- 
sorting to more subtle means of dilut- 
ing minority voting strength. 

Low voter registration percentages 
among minorities as well as document- 
ed cases of ongoing abuse make it the 
responsibility of this body to protect 
the most basic right of citizenship— 
the right to vote. By extending the 
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voting rights statute as reported by 
the Judiciary Committee and by op- 
posing any weakening amendments, I 
foe we will have met our responsibil- 
ty.e 

@ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 3112, the 
Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1981. 

There can be little doubt that one of 
the most fundamental rights of any 
citizen is the right to vote. Yet some of 
our colleagues here today will argue 
that this right has been secured for all 
Americans, and that we no longer need 
to enforce this right through legisla- 
tive means. 

I am pleased to know that, in some 
areas of the country, this is true. 
Progress most certainly has been 
made. But the Voting Rights Act has 
not achieved all of its goals, and it has 
not outlived its purpose. 

How can we hope to hear the voices 
of all Americans if we hinder their 
right to vote? How can we hope to 
eliminate the inequality and the in- 
equity which exists in our society if we 
do not help secure for all citizens their 
most effective means for changing the 
system—their right to elect their rep- 
resentatives in government? 

I truly hope that some day we, in 
Congress, will not need to speak in 
this Chamber to argue the merits of 
this act; that future generations will 
look back in history and wonder why 
legislation was ever necessary to 
insure that all Americans had the 
right to vote. Until that day arrives, 
however, there must be no retreat 
from our goal. 

I urge our colleagues, on behalf of 
all Americans, to support H.R. 3112.@ 
@ Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
3112, extension of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. 

As all of my colleagues are aware, 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was a 
significant departure from the efforts 
of the previous 95 years to enforce 
voting rights through a single branch 
of Government—the judiciary. Civil 
Rights Acts in 1957, 1960, and 1964 
streamlined the judiciary, process, but 
the litigative, case-by-case approach 
proved a dismal failure. 

The constitutionality of the 1965 act 
was upheld because of the record of 
continuing voting rights abuses and 
the application of the act to those 
areas where such discrimination exist- 
ed. Results under the act have been 
dramatic and observable by the in- 
creased number of minority registered 
voters and elected officeholders. Even 
so, several facts attest to the need for 
a 10-year extension of this act. They 
are: 

First, minority-elected officials are 
most frequently found in areas with 
significant minority populations; 

Second, the number of minorities 
holding statewide office is negligible; 
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Third, the degree of racially polar- 
ized voting is substantial and, there- 
fore, minorities remain closed out of a 
fully democratic political process; and 

Fourth, minority participation, to 
date, is in large part due to the 1965 
Voting Rights Act. 

The Voting Rights Act is a law 
which is disliked by many jurisdic- 
tions, but it is protective of minority 
voting rights. 

It is a known fact that, despite in- 
creased political participation by mi- 
norities in many jurisdictions covered 
by the special provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act, minorities continue to face 
a variety of problems which the act 
was designed to overcome. 

According to the Commission on 
Civil Rights’ report of September 
1981, there is still white resistance and 
hostility by some State and local offi- 
cials to increased minorities participa- 
tion in virtually every aspect of the 
electoral process. The resistance of 
many local jurisdictions to following 
either the letter or spirit of the pre- 
clearance provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act is also still the norm. 

Minorities continue to be excluded 
from full participation in the political 
process in jurisdictions subject to pre- 
clearance. For example, harassment 
and intimidation of minority voters 
and candidates persist, and registra- 
tion still is inaccessible to minorities 
living in rural areas. In many jurisdic- 
tions subject to preclearance, the po- 
litical position of minorities continues 
to be precarious. With the goal of pro- 
viding long-term protections for mi- 
nority participation in the political 
process, not yet a reality, the Commis- 
sion has recommended that the provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act being 
considered for extension in 1982 
should be extended through 1992, an 
additional 10 years, and that those ju- 
risdictions covered by the 1970 and 
1975 amendments to the act be cov- 
ered until 1992 as well. 

Extension of the special provisions 
of the act would, of course, mean that 
the Department of Justice could con- 
tinue to examine and observe com- 
plaints concerning the integrity of reg- 
istration and election activities. It 
would mean further that covered ju- 
risdictions would have to preclear 
their redistricting and reapportion- 
ment plans developed as a result of 
the 1980 and 1990 census. I believe 
this is necessary because unfair redis- 
tricting is one of the major mecha- 
nisms preventing full minority partici- 
pation in the political process. 

And the area of concern is that mi- 
nority language citizens, many of 
whom are from families that have 
lived in this Nation for generations, 
continue to face barriers in registering 
and in voting because of their difficul- 
ty with the English language. High il- 
literacy rates and the denial of equal 
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educational opportunities have imped- 
ed the progress of language minorities 
in achieving full access to political 
process. 

Although bilingual oral assistance in 
registering and in voting was found by 
Commission research to be the most 
important type of bilingual election 
service needed, minority organizations 
felt that such assistance was frequent- 
ly not adequate. The lack of bilingual 
voter education services and publicity 
concerning the availability of bilingual 
election services were other areas 
found to limit the political participa- 
tion of language minority citizens. 

Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act is 
a nationwide provision. Lawsuits filed 
under this section have involved chal- 
lenges by minorities to alleged dis- 
criminatory voting practices or proce- 
dures in jurisdictions not covered by 
the special provisions, but where the 
challenged practice or procedure was 
instituted prior to the effective date of 
coverage under the act. 

Section 2 prohibits States or politi- 
cal subdivisions from using voting 
practices or procedures that deny or 
abridge the right of any citizen to vote 
on account of race or color or inclu- 
sion in a minority language group. I 
fully concur with the Commission’s 
recommendation which would change 
this section to prohibit jurisdictions 
from maintaining or establishing 
voting practices or procedures that 
have the effect of denying or abridg- 
ing the right to vote on account of 
race or color or inclusions in a minori- 
ty language group. 

Field research and objection letters 
issued by the Department of Justice 
have shown that efforts to establish 
voting practices or procedures having 
a discriminatory effect on minorities 
continue. For example, a jurisdiction’s 
effort to annex a predominantly white 
residential area may have the effect of 
decreasing substantially the minority 
population in the annexing jurisdic- 
tion. This decrease could dilute the po- 
litical strength of the minority com- 
munity, resulting in the community’s 
inability to elect candidates of its 
choice. 

Similarly, a requirement that illiter- 
ate persons can only receive voting as- 
sistance from election workers, instead 
of from persons of their choice, may 
discourage those persons from voting 
if there are no minority election work- 
ers and they feel intimidated by white 
election workers. 

The effects of certain practices and 
procedures can be the result of past 
and present intentional discrimination 
against minorities or the result of a ju- 
risdiction’s insensitivity to minority in- 
terests. Since some jurisdictions do not 
consider the effects of their voting 
practices and procedures on their mi- 
nority populations, it is important 
that minorities themselves have some 
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effective mechanism for seeking re- 
dress. 

Another area of my special concern 
is that still today some jurisdictions 
subject to the Voting Rights Act 
found that certain voting practices 
and procedures limited the ability of 
persons to exercise their rights to vote 
effectively. Practices such as denying 
a person the right to take a self- 
marked sample ballot into the poll, 
not allowing an illiterate person to 
secure assistance in voting from an in- 
dividual of his or her choice, and fail- 
ing to make registration more accessi- 
ble to rural, low-income persons may 
also be barriers to other voters regard- 
less of where they live. Therefore, I 
submit to you, that practices such as 
those found in covered jurisdictions 
are pervasive nationwide and suggest 
that perhaps we need to develop a 
Federal election law setting certain 
minimum standards for registering 
and voting that should be implemented. 
Such a Federal election law would 
identify those areas Congress finds to 
be so fundamental to the electoral 
process that they should not be denied 
to any citizen. 

On the subject of preclearance and 
noncompliance, let me remind Mem- 
bers that section 5, which has had a 
far-reaching impact in preventing 
both blatantly and subtly discrimina- 
tory changes, requires jurisdictions 
subject to preclearance either to 
submit for preclearance any proposed 
change in voting practices or proce- 
dures to the Attorney General or to 
obtain a declaratory judgment in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia that the proposed change is 
not discriminatory in purpose or 
effect. 

This section 5 was designed to pro- 
vide a speedy mechanism for the 
review of voting changes that could 
potentially undercut full minority par- 
ticipation in the political process. 
Given the efforts of jurisdictions to 
circumvent court decisions that abol- 
ished discriminatory voting practices, 
section 5 provided an ongoing review 
of all changes in voting practices or 
procedures. 

According to the Commission report, 
as the suspension of literacy tests and 
devices as well as the Federal examin- 
er provisions of the act have helped to 
raze many of the barriers to black reg- 
istration and voting in the covered 
States, whites have resorted to chang- 
ing the governmental structures to 
assure that black political power will 
be kept to a minimum: First, gerry- 
mandering district lines to avoid black 
majorities; second, switching to at- 
large elections or multimember dis- 
tricts to prevent localized black ma- 
jorities from electing any representa- 
tives at all; and third, annexing pre- 
dominantly white suburban areas to 
majority black cities to avoid black 
control are some examples of the 
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types of changes section 5 has been 
used to invalidate. 

Since 1975, the Department of Jus- 
tice has been involved in 48 cases, in- 
volving noncompliance with an objec- 
tion interposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral under section 5 and was the plain- 
tiff in 29 of those cases. 


Jursidictions subject to preclearance 
submitted over 30,000 changes in 
voting practices or procedures between 
1975 and 1980 for Federal preclear- 
ance under section 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act. Although most changes 
are innocuous, the Department of Jus- 
tice’s review of proposed voting 
changes regularly uncovers proposed 
voting practices or procedures that 
would be discriminatory in purpose or 
effect. Again quoting from the com- 
mittee report, between 1975 and 1980, 
the Department of Justice issued 236 
objection letters to proposed changes, 
an average of 39 objections per year. 


Although 236 objection letters may 
appear insignificant compared to the 
total number of submissions made in 
the same time period, the potential 
effect on minority political participa- 
tion of each proposed change to which 
the Department of Justice has object- 
ed is significant or one example is suf- 
ficient. The Department of Justice’s 
objection letter to proposed annex- 
ations in Houston, Tex., clearly pre- 
vented the dilution of the city’s mi- 
nority population which would have 
made it even more difficult for minori- 
ties to elect candidates of their choice 
under the city’s at-large election 
system. As a result of the objection 
letter, Houston was forced to redraw 
in such a manner as to provide for the 
election of nine council members from 
single-member districts and five on an 
at-large basis. Previously, only one 
black and no Mexican-American had 
ever been elected to the Houston City 
Council. The first election after redis- 
tricting saw three new minorities 
elected (two blacks and one Mexican- 
American), increasing the number of 
minorities on the city council to four. 
The effect of this one objection letter, 
then, was surely significant to the mi- 
nority population in Houston. 

One can only conclude, therefore, 
that the Department of Justice’s sec- 
tion 5 review is still a vital mechanism 
for uncovering proposed changes in 
voting practices or procedures that 
could be discriminatory in purpose or 
effect. 

My colleagues, if we are to truly suc- 
ceed in protecting the integrity of 
American democracy, we must extend 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act which is 
still needed by black and minority 
Americans. We must pass this legisla- 
tion full strength, not diluted or 
washed down by weakening amend- 
ments. Unfortunately, the horror sto- 
ries of systematic efforts to not regis- 
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ter blacks are not yet buried in the 
past. 

Accordingly, I strongly urge my col- 

leagues to pass H.R. 3112, without 
weakening amendments. 
@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my staunch support for 
the passage of H.R. 3112, the Voting 
Rights Act extension. In addition, I 
would like to voice my vigorous objec- 
tion to any attempts to weaken the 
bill’s provisions. 

I am one who firmly believes that 
the Federal Government should zeal- 
ously guard this right of American 
citizenship. In this connection, I be- 
lieve that extension of the protection 
that this landmark legislation affords 
is absolutely essential to preserving 
the voting franchise for those who 
may otherwise be deprived of the 
rights guaranteed to them under our 
Constitution. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, extension 
of this act is critical at this particular 
moment in our history. The Federal 
Government, through changes in phi- 
losophy and budgetary priorities, has 
found it increasingly easy to turn its 
back on safeguarding the civil and 
human rights of its citizens. We must 
not let this trend sway us on this issue. 
Protection of the voting franchise, a 
constitutional right, is the province of 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government must continue its vigi- 
lence, by means of this carefully craft- 
ed law. It is our role to insure the 
rights of all citizens, regardless of 


race, ethnic origin, or language. 


I would just like to add that the core 
provisions in this act for Justice De- 
partment approval of a State’s pro- 
posed electoral changes are not exces- 
sively onerous for jurisdictions not at- 
tempting to break the law. 

I believe that preclearance is well 
justified by the result that it brings 
about—the free exercise of a right 
basic to our freedom: the right to vote. 

Accordingly, I would urge my col- 

leagues to expeditiously pass the 
voting rights extension into law and to 
resist any attempt to weaken the bill's 
provisions. 
@ Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come this opportunity to record my 
support of H.R. 3112, which extends 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. I 
intend to oppose any attempts to ener- 
vate this legislation through weaken- 
ing amendments. 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
labored long and hard over this bill, 
and has achieved what I believe to be 
a fair and workable compromise. The 
fact that the committee approved this 
legislation by a margin of 23 to 1 
should clearly demonstrate the bipar- 
tisan approval of those of our col- 
leagues who have studied this issue 
most thoroughly. 

In a time when the terms “mandate” 
and “majority” are gaining increased 
coinage, I believe it is necessary for us 
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to insure that these words do not 
become worthless and inflated by 
their very proliferation. The piece of 
legislation we have before us now has 
done more than any other law enacted 
during this century to make sure that 
the views of all our fellow Americans 
may be heard. 

The goal of the Voting Rights Act 
when it was passed in 1965 was to 
permit and to help implement the reg- 
istration of all potential voters and to 
assure that they could cast their votes 
with equality and impartiality. Statis- 
tics furnish overwhelming evidence of 
the success of this act. In the 1980 
Presidential election, for example, the 
rate of black voter registration in the 
States covered in this act was estimat- 
ed to be 59 percent, as opposed to 29 
percent of black registered voters in 
the covered States prior to 1965. Simi- 
larly, registration among Hispanics in 
one State increased by two-thirds after 
the addition of the language assist- 
ance provisions in 1976. 

Our self-congratulation would be 
premature, however, were we to rest 
content at this point and claim that 
the full purpose of the act had been 
attained. During the 2 months in 
which hearings were conducted on this 
bill, the Judiciary Committee was pre- 
sented with disturbing evidence of 
continued systematic discrimination. 
This evasion of the democratic process 
assumed many forms: Racial block 
voting, at-large elections, absentee bal- 
lots, and the dilution of minority votes 
through annexation were some of the 
more large-scale devices by which mi- 
nority voices were stifled. 

H.R. 3112, which reauthorizes the 
Voting Rights Act for an additional 10 
years, contains three key provisions: 

First, it continues the section 5 pre- 
clearance provisions of the act while 
providing strong and reasonable incen- 
tives for States and counties to bail 
out from the preclearance require- 
ments; 

Second, it strengthens section 2 to 
make it easier to challenge discrimina- 
tory voting practices in court; and 

Third, it continues until 1992 the re- 
quirement of bilingual election materi- 
als and voting assistance. 

There have been attempts, Mr. 
Chairman, to amend the act to make 
the preclearance mechanism apply to 
all 50 States. While appearing to be 
fair and even desirable, the reality of 
such a change would be quite the op- 
posite. The price of nationwide appli- 
cation would be enormous, in terms of 
both actual cost and productive execu- 
tion of the statute. The act has been 
most successful because it targets 
those areas where a specific problem 
has and does exist. 

Some Members of Congress and offi- 
cials in areas covered by section 5 have 
expressed a desire for bailout rights by 
demonstrating that discrimination in 
voting practices is no longer a problem 
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in their communities and, thereby, al- 
lowing them to be released from the 
preclearance requirements. I believe 
that H.R. 3112 as approved by the Ju- 
diciary Committee now includes effec- 
tive safeguards, as well as offering in- 
centives to covered jurisdictions to 
maintain fair voting practices. Further 
attempts to weaken these provisions 
should be considered unacceptable. 

Therefore, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting 
this bill as reported out of committee. 
Meaningful participation in our politi- 
cal and social system for all the di- 
verse groups which make up our 
Nation is essential if we hope ever to 
eliminate racial discrimination and 
overcome its destructive impact in our 
world.e 
@ Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to voice my strong support for 
H.R. 3112, the Voting Rights Act ex- 
tension. The Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and its successors in 1970 and 
1975, is a model of what good govern- 
ment can do. In the 15 years since the 
passage of the act we have seen tangi- 
ble results. Registration among minor- 
ity voters has risen, and the number of 
minority elected officials has grown. 
We have come far, but who can say we 
have come far enough? 

In 1965, when the Voting Rights Act 
first became law, poll taxes, literacy 
tests, and gerrymandering were 
common practices in many sections of 
the United States. These actions, moti- 
vated by racism, effectively denied 
access to the political system to black 
Americans. This systematic exclusion, 
in direct violation of the 15th amend- 
ment, created two societies in America, 
one white and one black. This forced 
separation led to the violence and 
hatred that erupted in the late sixties. 

Recognizing this inequity, Congress 
set to finding a solution. Discrimina- 
tion was prevalent in many areas of 
America, but the most serious prob- 
lems were found in the South. In 1964, 
only 7 percent of voting age blacks 
were registered to vote in Mississippi. 
This appalling statistic was consistent 
throughout the region. Along with 
outlawing discriminatory practices, 
the act required that certain jurisdic- 
tions with a history of discrimination 
clear any changes in voting procedures 
with the Department of Justice. 
Within 2 years after passage of the 
act, 60 percent of voting age blacks in 
Mississippi were registered. 

It is ironic that only 15 years after 
its passage, the Voting Rights Act is 
under serious attack. Its opponents 
wisely do not question the intent of 
the act. Instead they seek to remove 
its teeth. The preclearance provisions 
are the main issue in contention. It is 
these provisions that give the act its 
enforcement powers, that have made 
it as strong as it has been. Opponents 
argue against them in two ways. First 
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they say that the work of the act has 
been done, that reform has been 
made, that minority enfranchisement 
has been achieved. That what we have 
now is good enough. I submit that it is 
not. 

According to a report issued by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, reg- 
istration rates for minorities continue 
to lag well behind the rates for whites. 
Registration figures for jurisdictions 
covered by the preclearance provisions 
of the act show that between 63 and 
78 percent of whites were registered to 
vote, contrasted with between 44 and 
69 percent for minorities. The Com- 
mission concluded that serious bar- 
riers still exist for minority voters. 

The second argument offered by en- 
emies of the act is that the preclear- 
ance provisions discriminate against 
one section of the country, the South. 
They argue that the administrative 
burden is too great, and not applied 
fairly to all of the United States. I 
find this argument particularly spe- 
cious in light of some of the jurisdic- 
tions covered by the act. They include: 
the State of Alaska, 3 counties in Cali- 
fornia, 1 county in Hawaii, 17 towns in 
Maine, 9 towns in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Amhurst, and the city of New 
York. In sum, the test applied by the 
act is fair, and has been applied equal- 
ly to all areas which have consistently 
discriminated against minorities. 

Finally, opponents of the act argue 
that it costs too much, that its provi- 
sions place a heavy burden on some 
States and localities. I say that no 
price is too high to pay to insure de- 
mocracy. I say that we owe our citi- 
zens what is promised in the Constitu- 
tion; a complete, unhindered right to 
participate in this Government. For 
too long this right has been denied. 

My feeling is that the Voting Rights 

Act is opposed because it has worked 
so well. It refuses to remain silent or 
to go away. It has been here the past 
15 years, protecting the rights of the 
weak and the powerless. But this 
fight, this struggle, has only begun. 
Fifteen years is a short amount of 
time compared to the over 200 years of 
discrimination. Let us not stop at the 
beginning. 
e Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, 
today we are considering H.R. 3112, 
which would extend the enforcement 
provisions of the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act. The act has made the promise of 
equal participation in the American 
political process a reality for millions 
who were previously disenfranchised. 
For this reason I support extension of 
the act and will vote for it even if it 
has not been properly amended. 

I do, however, feel that after a 
decade and a half jurisdictions covered 
by the preclearance requirement with 
the Justice Department which have 
good compliance records should have a 
reasonable prospect of being relieved 
of those burdens. The committee bill 
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clearly does not allow for this. I have 
seen no amendment yet which appears 
to provide a reasonable bailout provi- 
sion, but I must express my disap- 
pointment with the committee’s fail- 
ure to make such an improvement. It 
is evident that the committee did a 
poor job of preparation for this exten- 
sion. 

I shall support an amendment to re- 
lieve the unnatural and unnecessary 
jurisdiction of the District of Colum- 
bia courts. There is no history of fail- 
ure in other jurisdictions. 

I am also concerned about the multi- 
lingual provisions of the committee 
bill. I have been convinced that such 
requirements are not only extraordi- 
narily unwieldy and expensive, but are 
also unwise as social policy. 

The Congress should commit itself 

to mainstreaming those citizens whose 
first language is not English. It should 
also protect those citizens who want to 
use another language. But it seems to 
me to be encouraging isolation to 
demand a printing in other languages. 
Part of the strength of our country 
has been the willingness of our people 
to share a common language. I think it 
not unreasonable to rely on the States 
to provide non-English ballots if they 
need them.@ 
@ Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The Voting Rights Act was amended 
in 1975 to require bilingual voting as- 
sistance in 200 counties throughout 
the country and in the entire States of 
Texas, Arizona, and Alaska. These pro- 
visions were added to the Voting 
Rights Act after Congress found that 
members of language minority groups 
were often excluded from the electoral 
process. The act defines language mi- 
nority group as persons who are Amer- 
ican Indian, Asian American, Alaskan 
Natives or of Spanish heritage. This 
definition is based on evidence of 
voting discrimination presented to 
Congress in 1975. 

There are those who argue that the 
cost of providing minority language as- 
sistance is excessive. The right to vote 
is a basic constitutional right, the pro- 
tection of which cannot be measured 
in dollars, moreover, the hard evidence 
bears witness to the spuriousness of 
this argument. Where language assist- 
ance in registration and voting is im- 
plemented effectively, costs are a mere 
fraction of total election expenses. In 
1980, general election costs in Los An- 
geles County were $7 million; of that, 
only $135,000 or 1.2 percent was spent 
on providing language assistance. In 
Orange County, Calif., in 1978, compli- 
ance with the bilingual provisions rep- 
resented only 3.4 percent of total elec- 
tion costs. In Santa Clara County, 
Calif., bilingual compliance represent- 
ed only 1.5 percent of total election 
costs in the same year. Testifying 
before. the Judiciary Subcommittee, 
New York State Attorney General 
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Robert Abrams said that the ongoing 
financial burden of bilingual elections 
was minimal—that startup costs were 
the most expensive, but still low— 
$30,000 out of a $16 million budget for 
the New York City Board of Elections. 
New Mexico’s Lieutenant Governor 
testified that the cost of providing bi- 
lingual assistance was not even an 
issue. Recently, I received a letter 
from Mr. Ray Ortiz, registrar of voters 
for San Diego County, Calif., explain- 
ing how he operates a minority lan- 
guage voter assistance program which 
has been praised both for its effective- 
ness and low cost. A key method used 
by Mr. Ortiz is “targeting’—producing 
written bilingual materials only for 
those voters requesting them, keeping 
printing and mailing costs down. Mr. 
Ortiz increased Hispanic registration 
in San Diego County from 42,000 to 
73,000 since 1979. At the same time, he 
cut expenses from $126,000 in the 1976 
general election to $54,000 in 1980. 
This evidence clearly demonstrates 
that cost is not an issue. 

There are those who say that all 
American citizens should speak Eng- 
lish, whether U.S. citizens should be 
fluent in English is not the issue. The 
issue is that every U.S. citizen has the 
constitutional right to vote, and, that 
there are many who cannot exercise 
that right without language assist- 
ance. We do not ask these same citi- 
zens if they are fluent in English 
before accepting their local and Feder- 
al tax dollars. 

Many U.S. citizens who are not 
fluent in English have come to this 
country as adults or have been raised 
in areas like the Southwest where an- 
other language predominated, Puerto 
Ricans in New York are U.S. citizens, 
yet, many of them were born and 
raised on an island where Spanish was 
their first and often their only lan- 
guage spoken as U.S. citizens. Many 
language minorities, especially Hispan- 
ics, who were here or came here as 
young children, cannot speak English 
because they have been denied equal 
educational opportunities—attending 
schools which were and continue to be 
both segregated and inferior; 45 per- 
cent of all Hispanics over the age of 65 
have not had more than the 5 years of 
formal schooling. 

The purpose of the bilingual voting 
assistance provisions is to permit those 
persons, victims of education inequal- 
ity, to vote. 

There are those who argue that mi- 
nority language assistance in voting 
promotes cultural and political sepa- 
ratism. But, far from promoting sepa- 
ratism, these provisions encourage lan- 
guage minority citizens, through the 
opportunity to participate in the polit- 
ical process, to become part of the 
mainstream of American life. 

Although the bilingual provisions do 
not expire until 1985, it is crucial that 
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they be renewed now, when review was 
begun on the Voting Rights Act earli- 
er this year, a number of bills had 
been introduced seeking the repeal of 
these provisions. The House Judiciary 
Subcommittee heard extensive testi- 
mony supporting the language assist- 
ance provisions. The record over- 
whelmingly demonstrates that these 
provisions continue to be necessary. If 
the bilingual provisions were to be 
considered again prior to 1985, it is un- 
likely that the record would be signifi- 
cantly different than at present. 

The minority language assistance 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act 
allow limited or non-English speaking 
U.S. citizens—citizens who contribute 
to this country’s Federal and local tax 
base—to exercise their constitutionally 
guaranteed right to vote. I wholly sup- 
port the Judiciary Committee’s in- 
formed decision to extend these provi- 
sions at this time. 

I urge you to vote against this 

amendment and any amendment 
which seeks to abridge or deny U.S. 
citizens their constitutional right to 
vote. 
è Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Chairman, 
since the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution was ratified, it has been the 
supreme law of the land that the right 
of all citizens to participate in our gov- 
ernmental process is not subject to 
racial qualification. Yet it was only 
with the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
that Congress took the necessary steps 
to guarantee that fundamental right 
to all. 

For the last 16 years, it has been 
possible to correct instances of racial 
discrimination through a swift admin- 
istrative process. The results have 
been dramatic. Registration of blacks 
has doubled in Louisiana, increased 
1⁄2: times in Alabama, and increased 
fully eleven-fold in Mississippi. The 
number of minorities in elected posi- 
tions in the States covered by the act’s 
enforcement provisions has gone from 
less than 100 to more than 2,400. 

Unfortunately, the job is not fin- 
ished. Testimony before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and statements 
from some Members representing the 
covered States demonstrate that ves- 
tiges of discrimination remain. 

The right to vote is too important 
for us to allow any weakening of the 
guarantees contained in the Voting 
Rights Act extension reported by the 
Judiciary Committee.e 


e Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Chairman, over 
the course of several years as a 
member of the Louisiana State Legis- 
lature I participated in a complete re- 
write of my State’s election laws. As 
lead author of the bills providing most 
of this extensive rewrite, I and my 
dear friend and colleague, Charles 
Bruneau, guided these changes 
through the legislative process to final 
passage and signature into law. It was 
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a long and arduous process and the 
changes we made were far reaching 
and profound, to the point of structur- 
ing an election procedure unique 
among our sister States. 

At the culmination of this long proc- 
ess, we watched and waited for the 
clearance of our work by the Justice 
Department pursuant to the mandate 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. In fact, 
during the legislative process, many 
inquiries to and from the Justice De- 
partment were exchanged in an effort 
to clarify intent and effect—to facili- 
tate a favorable preclearance process. 
As we waited, I confess to feeling the 
frustration of many in my State who 
have resented the imposition of Feder- 
al preclearance upon the deliberation 
and business of our State’s legislative 
body. And I, too, felt a surge of real 
anger at the thought that our inten- 
tions and motives in writing those 
election law changes were at that very 
moment being dissected, examined, 
questioned, and even possibly ren- 
dered suspect in the minds of junior 
attorneys within the Justice Depart- 
ment whom I assumed had been as- 
signed the task—young Harvard attor- 
neys perhaps, reared, I surmised, in 
the school of thought that all south- 
erners were racists at heart anxiously 
poised and determined to reimpose 
Jim Crow at the first faint glimmer of 
Federal acquiescence and ambivalence. 

Then my own mind focused on Jim 
Crow and on the ugly, sordid history 
of Louisiana’s poll taxes and voter 
tests. I traced, in that historical refer- 
ence, the bold arrogant image of racial 
prejudice and exploitation, spread like 
some hideous scar upon the face of 
our democracy. And I saw clearly the 
message written into the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act—no more would those who 
have presumed the exclusive privilege 
of the ballot box be able, within the 
thin veil of legitimately executed law, 
to impose a barrier between some of 
this Nation’s citizens and the ballot 
box. No more would those jurisdic- 
tions, notorious in their disregard of 
the most essential and sacred right of 
its citizenry to vote, be permitted to 
further abuse the bedrock tenets of a 
truly free democracy: Access to the 
ballot box—the capacity to approve of, 
or conversely to renounce and dismiss 
those in authority—the ability to offer 
oneself for public office—the right 
simply to be heard, perhaps as a candi- 
date for office or as a supporter or op- 
ponent of one who is a candidate, or 
perhaps merely as the thundering 
force of a single digit registered for or 
against a proposition or an individual. 
All of these would never again be com- 
promised on an altar of hate, bigotry, 
and prejudice. There is, after all, no 
room for compromise here, not on this 
most sacred charge of our basic law: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
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count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. (U.S. Constitution, 15th amend- 
ment.) 

And so this young State legislator 
restrained his feelings of frustration 
and waited for the preclearance proc- 
ess to be complete—supplying re- 
sponses to inquiries as they developed. 

We saw in the late 1970’s the 
changes which we in Louisiana had 
proposed and passed to our election 
laws, win the approval of the Justice 
Department in its preclearance proc- 
ess. And when all was said-and done, I 
reflected with some degree of shame, I 
must admit, upon my own earlier pre- 
sumption that others would judge our 
work from a biased, perhaps even prej- 
udicial viewpoint. 

It had been somewhat of a hassle, I 
confess, a real inconvenience to have 
to answer and explain to attorneys at 
Justice. 

But how small a price to pay for the 
assurance that not only in Louisiana, 
but in jurisdictions within all or parts 
of 23 States, with a similar history of 
voting rights violations, voting rights 
could not and would not be abused 
again. My resentment, my hurt sense 
of pride in our work, my small incon- 
venience—what tiny insignificant 
things weighed against the enormity 
of that democratic principle—the right 
to vote. 

Quite the contrary—I resent those 
who would abuse it. I take pride in 
this Nation and in this body for its 
dedication to it. I will inconvenience 
myself to no end to preserve, protect, 
and defend it. And I join in this histor- 
ic movement to extend it. Mr. Speaker, 
I will be proud to cast the vote of the 
people of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana in favor of the ex- 
tension of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 

In the Deep South, there is ample 
evidence of the effectiveness of the 
Voting Rights Act. The States of Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi, according to 
the Joint Center of Political Studies, 
are the States with the highest 
number of blacks in office. The States 
with the biggest increases in black of- 
ficials from July 1979 to July 1980 
were Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The Voting Rights Act is working, 

and it should keep on working.@ 
@ Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the extension of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act. This act, more 
than any previous civil rights legisla- 
tion in our Nation’s history, has 
proven to be a monumentally signifi- 
cant milestone in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s constitutionally mandated 
guardianship for the rights, liberties, 
and freedom of all of our Nation’s citi- 
zens. 

As was the case over 100 years ago, 
this august and deliberative body finds 
itself faced, once again, with a compel- 
ling and fundamental issue affecting 
minorities. Specifically, the member- 
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ship of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives must reaffirm or reject our moral 
and constitutionally mandated obliga- 
tion to pursue by every means avail- 
able to us, the full and equal inclusion 
of all of our people into the main- 
stream of American’s democratic way 
of life. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, and fellow 
Members that it will come as no sur- 
prise to you to hear me say, as a legis- 
lator who is uniquely affected by the 
possible outcome of this debate, that I 
favor the extension of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. I do, however, want you to 
know that I see broader implications 
in our decision at this point in history 
pertaining to the very future and des- 
tiny of, not only black and other simi- 
larly affected minorities, but of our 
Nation as a whole. 


We as a nation are strong, but none- 
theless divided by differing socio- 
cultural, political, and economic back- 
grounds. Are we willing to continue 
our forward momentum in America’s 
bold and noble attempt to achieve a 
free and just democratic society? Or, 
will we embrace the politics of reversal 
and retreat; the super rich against the 
wretchedly poor, the tremendously 
strong against the miserably weak? Do 
we as a Nation give in to the seductive 
lure of narrow self-interest philoso- 
phies of a select few who lust for abso- 
lute power? Or, do we heed the lessons 
of history, recognizing that a house di- 
vided against itself will not stand for 
long? 

Mr. Chairman, let me share with 
you my sense of where the American 
“Ship of State” is headed. I believe 
that unsteady hands are currently at 
the helm * * * and rather than meet 
the sacred duty and tremendous chal- 
lenge of navigating a steady course, we 
are being steered off course into a vast 
sea of uncharted, troubled waters. Our 
great “Ship of State” already caught 
up on the ebb and flow of sweeping 
historic changes, finds itself swirling 
about in wave after wave of continu- 
ous conflict. Our constitutional mast- 
head is beginning to buckle under a 
raging windstorm of greed, hatred, 
racism, classism, socioeconomic strife, 
and political disarray. To make mat- 
ters worse—our ship’s rudder of reason 
seems badly damaged. There is panic 
and confusion on deck. Cowardly exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial crewmen 
attempt to abandon ship en masse. 

Mr. Chairman, perched atop a Jim 
Crow’s nest in isolation and solitary 
disenfranchisement—black people cast 
their eyes on the horizons of tomor- 
row and see that we are headed direct- 
ly toward an awesome tidal wave. If we 
capsize, our sinking is forever in the 
depths of hellish oblivion. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the power to 
avoid such a tragedy, for ours is a 
sturdy vessel built from the blood, 
sweat, tears, hopes, aspirations, and 
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courage of a people in search of a 
better tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, and esteemed fellow 
Members, I shall not use this occasion 
to castigate those who pretend not to 
hear the roar and demands for justice. 
I shall not reproach those who pre- 
tend that they cannot see a further 
need for vigilant safeguarding pro- 
grams which better the conditions of 
others far less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

I will not criticize those who no 
longer see the need for the Voting 
Rights Act. Nor will I question the mo- 
tives, wisdom, and patriotism of those 
who speak out in opposition to this 
act. Or, worst yet, I do not begrudge 
those who dare not speak because of 
cowardice and trepidation. I can only 
hope that greater than any notions to 
the contrary, the principles of simple 
decency and fairness will ultimately 
prevail. 

As the saying goes, “You cannot pos- 
sibly have a broader basis for any Gov- 
ernment than that which includes all 
the people, with all their rights in 
their hands, and with an equal power 
to maintain their rights.” Mr. Chair- 
man, the Voting Rights Act for the 
past 16 years has enabled many Amer- 
icans to maintain these rights. 

Let me say, further, in paraphrasing 
a quote from William Lloyd Garrison, 
you can be certain that those Ameri- 
cans who are affected by this act are 
in earnest on this issue—we will not 
equivocate, we will not excuse, we will 
not retreat a single inch, and we will 
be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, let the record show 
that I stand in favor of extending the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. 

Let the record show that I stand in 
favor of equal access, equal participa- 
tion, and equal opportunity in the 
electoral process. 

Let the record show that I stand 
shoulder to shoulder with all people of 
good conscience and firm convictions 
to work unceasingly for a better Amer- 
ica.e 
@ Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly support the extension 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. I 
strongly oppose any amendments 
which would weaken the effect and 
success of this very important legisla- 
tion. 

The Voting Rights Act is one of the 
most successful laws ever passed by 
the Congress. We can be proud of the 
increased numbers of minority citizens 
who are registered, who vote, and who 
hold elected office as a result of this 
act. 

The improvement is good, but we are 
far from finished with the struggle 
which this Congress began in 1965. 
The great progress that has been 
made must not make us forget the 
giant task which still lies ahead. 

The Voting Rights Act is still greatly 
needed. The abuses that brought it to 
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life have not disappeared. In many 
cases they have only taken on a more 
subtle and sophisticated form. Those 
who oppose it are wise not to question 
its intent—instead they are trying to 
remove its teeth. It would be a great 
shame to water down the provisions of 
the act while there is still evidence of 
voting discrimination. We must con- 
tinue those provisions until blacks and 
other minorities throughout this land 
are allowed to register to vote free 
from fear, free from discrimination, 
free as every American must be free. 

President Lyndon Johnson, under 
whose administration the Voting 
Rights Act became law, once said, 
“Voting is the first duty of democ- 
racy.” By extending this act, we will 
make sure that all Americans will be 
able to do their duty and, therefore, 
make this Nation a stronger democra- 
cy. 

Maybe some day future generations 

will look back on history and wonder 
why legislation was ever necessary to 
make sure all Americans had the right 
to vote. Until that day arrives, though, 
there can be no retreat.e@ 
@ Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the permanent provisions of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. These pro- 
visions apply equally to all 50 States 
and guarantee that all Americans may 
exercise their constitutional right to 
vote. 

Today, the House is considering H.R. 
3112, to extend the temporary provi- 
sions of the act, provisions which for 
16 years have required automatic Fed- 
eral review of every electoral decision 
in a small number of States, including 
my own State of Virginia. 

The burden which H.R. 3112 seeks 
to extend does not apply to every ju- 
risdiction in the country, but rather to 
just a few States and political subdivi- 
sions. If the requirements of this bill 
were applied nationwide, I would sup- 
port it. If there was a meaningful 
“bailout” provision, I would support it. 
This legislation includes neither, and I 
must oppose it. 

The record of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia in guaranteeing the voting 
rights of her citizens during the past 
16 years is exemplary. Today, black 
Virginians are full participants in the 
election process. The fact is, Virginia 
has a higher percentage of black citi- 
zens registered and voting in 1980 
than Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and other States which are not 
subject to the temporary provisions of 
the act on a statewide basis. According 
to Census Bureau data, 49.7 percent of 
black citizens in Virginia are registered 
and 42.9 percent voted in 1980. Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and New York 
had 43.6 percent, 48.9 percent, and 
46.5 percent, respectively, of black citi- 
zens registered in 1980 and 38.4 per- 
cent, 40.2 percent, and 40.4 percent 
voted. 
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For 16 years Virginia has complied 
with the spirit and letter of the Voting 
Rights Act. Today, all Virginians can 
freely participate in the election proc- 
ess. There are no second-class citizens 
in Virginia. And yet this bill will 
extend the onerous temporary provi- 
sions once again. 

I enthusiastically support the right 
of all citizens to participate equally in 
the electoral process. My vote against 
H.R. 3112 is a vote against the second- 
class status which this Congress 
wishes to impose on my State without 
just cause. The time has come to dis- 
continue sanctions based on the prac- 
tices of the past.e 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to the bill? 

If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
Fo.Ley) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Bo.iinc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 3112) to amend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 to extend 
certain provisions for an additional 10 
years, to extend certain other provi- 
sions for an additional 7 years, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 222, he reported the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time and was read the third 
time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BUTLER moves to recommit the. bill, 
H.R. 3112, to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the previous question is 
ordered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was reject- 
ed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 389, noes 
24, not voting 20, as follows: 

[Roll No. 242) 
AYES—389 
Coyne, James 


Bailey (MO) 
Bailey (PA) 
Barnard 


Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 

Broomfield Erlenborn 

Brown (CA) 

Brown (CO) 

Broyhill 


Jones (OK) 
Jones (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
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Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 


LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 


Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell (MD) 
Mitchell (NY) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 


Archer 


Montgomery 
Nichols 
Parris 
Robinson 
Rousselot 


NOT VOTING—20 


Ashbrook Dingell 
Beard Fiedler 
Bonker 
Brown (OH) 
Burton, John 
Crane, Philip 
Dannemeyer 


Horton 
Jones (NC) 
hman 


Pashayan 
0 2200 
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Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith (AL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Young (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Rudd 
Shelby 
Stump 
Trible 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 


Paul 

Peyser 
Solomon 
Thomas 
Vander Jagt 
Williams (OH) 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. John L. Burton with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Philip M. Crane. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 


Brown of Ohio. 


Mr. Peyser with Mr. Dannemeyer. 
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Mr. Lehman with Ms. Fiedler. 

Mr. Bonker with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Pashayan. 

Mr. Williams of Ohio with Mr. Solomon. 

Mr. Paul with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Goodling with Mr. Beard. 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 to extend the effect of cer- 
tain provisions, and for other pur- 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


-~ Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I cast 
my vote in favor of H.R. 3112 because 
I believe it is important that we con- 
tinue our national commitment to pro- 
tect the right to vote. I consider this 
bill deficient in some respects, howev- 
er, and I expect the Senate to consider 
the merits of the arguments raised 
against certain provisions. 

In conclusion, I am glad the House 
approved this legislation, but I regret 
the unwillingness of many of its pro- 
ponents to consider reasonable 
changes in its details. 

The fact that a position was taken to 
oppose all amendments and treat 
them as destructive instead of con- 
structive regardless of the merits of 
any particular amendment in my opin- 
ion was very shortsighted. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Fary). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3364, 
NATIONAL MINERALS SECURI- 
TY ACT 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 
3364, the National Minerals Security 
Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


RESPONSIBLE REVENUE ACT OF 
1981 


(Mr. ERTEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ERTEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Reponsible Reve- 
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nue Act of 1981. On September 24, the 
President, facing a ballooning 1982 
Federal deficit, asked the American 
people to support an additional $16 
billion in budget cuts. So unnerving 
are the prospects of a $60-plus billion 
1982 Federal deficit, that the Presi- 
dent has retreated on his promise not 
to cut defense spending. He now pro- 
poses to cut defense expenditures in 
1982 by $2 billion and through 1984 by 
$13 billion. A $60 billion 1982 deficit 
certainly would keep interest rates at 
historically high levels and end any 
change of balancing the budget in 
1984. 

I share President Reagan’s distress 
over the prospects of a 1982 deficit 
greater even than the 1981 deficit. 
But, all of us in this House, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, are also con- 
cerned that the magnitude of the addi- 
tional domestic program cuts the 
President is seeking will poke holes in 
the safety net he wants so much to 
protect. 

The Responsible Revenue Act of 
1981, coupled with the defense cuts 
President Reagan already has offered, 
will reduce the 1982 deficit by $17.1 
billion. This is $1 billion more than 
the President says is necessary to get 
his economic program back on track. 
Furthermore, the Responsible Reve- 
nue Act of 1981 reduces the deficit 
without necessitating additional cuts 
to worthwhile domestic assistance pro- 
grams, of course, domestic programs 
which are ineffective or marred by 
fraud, waste, and abuse should still be 
cut. 

One of the primary contributing fac- 
tors to the ballooning deficit is the 
overly generous tax cut bill enacted 
last summer. The tax cut passed by 
the House provided an estimated $42 
billion more in tax relief than original- 
ly requested by President Reagan. 

Many of these provisions, like the 
charitable contribution deduction for 
nonitemizers, the marriage penalty 
offset and the increased incentives for 
individual retirement savings, are re- 
forms long overdue and must not be 
tampered with now. 

Other provisions, however, clearly 
benefit only special interests. The Re- 
sponsible Revenue Act of 1981 repeals 
the special interest provisions of last 
summer’s tax cut. At the same time, 
the Responsible Revenue Act repeals 
special interest tax loopholes already 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Responsible Revenue Act of 
1981 would do the following: 

First. Repeal the royalty owners’ ex- 
emption from the windfall profits tax 
and the reduced windfall profits tax 
rate on newly discovered oil enacted as 
part of last summer’s tax cut. Fiscal 
year 1982 savings would be $1.3 billion. 

Second. Repeal the provision of the 
new tax cut permitting through leas- 
ing arrangements the transfer of the 
investment tax from companies which 
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cannot claim their entire credit to 
companies which can. Reportedly, 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Ford and sometime adviser 
to President Reagan, has called this 
provision the corporate equivalent of 
food stamps. Fiscal year 1982 savings 
would be $2.6 billion. 

Third. Repeal the percentage deple- 
tion for oil and gas, and substitute in- 
stead actual cost depletion accounting. 
Fiscal year 1982 savings would be $2.2 
billion. 

Fourth. Repeal expensing of intangi- 
ble drilling costs and replace it with a 
5-year amortization. The House and 
Senate last summer rejected expens- 
ing in favor of 10-5-3. Fiscal year 1982 
savings would be $2.5 billion. 

Fifth. Repeal the foreign tax credit 
for oil and gas extraction taxes. Fiscal 
year 1982 savings would be $1.8 billion. 

Sixth. Repeal the deferral of income 
of Domestic International Sales Cor- 
porations (DISC). Only the largest 
one-tenth of 1 percent of America’s 
corporations benefit from this provi- 
sion and the contribution to America’s 
exports is minimal at best. Fiscal year 
1982 savings would be $1.8 billion. 

Seventh. Repeal the deferral of U.S. 
taxation of undistributed profits of 
U.S. companies operating through for- 
eign subsidiaries. Fiscal year 1982 sav- 
ings would be $2.9 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize again 
that this legislation when packaged 
with the defense cuts already planned 
by the President will reduce the 1982 
Federal deficit by $17.1 billion. That is 
$1 billion more than the President is 
seeking. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
include in the Recorp the observation 
that had I been present for the vote 
on the Hyde amendment, I would have 
voted in opposition to the Hyde 
amendment. The reason I was not 
present is the great improvement in 
the airplane service. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK SINATRA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AppABBO) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently privileged to attend a fund- 
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raising concert in New York City to 
benefit the Police Athletic League. 
The league has performed outstanding 
services for the youth of New York 
City for more years than I can remem- 
ber. It was, I am happy to say, one of 
the most enjoyable nights that I have 
spent in my lifetime. Along with thou- 
sands of others, I joined in a spontane- 
ous standing ovation for the man who 
had just donated his time and his tal- 
ents for this magnificent cause and 
who had—as always—performed beau- 
tifully. I refer of course to Frank Sina- 
tra, who has thrilled millions of people 
over a lifetime of singing. 

As I stood there amid thousands of 
cheering voices, I reflected that the 
sometimes-tumultuous life of this out- 
standing person and the controversy 
that sometimes surrounds him had 
often made many forget the great 
works of charity performed by this 
wonderful American. 

And as we approach Columbus Day 
on October 12, a day in which we cele- 
brate not only the accomplishments of 
that great explorer, but the achieve- 
ments of those Italian Americans who 
came afterwards, it seems appropriate 
that we take a moment to say thanks 
to Mr. Sinatra. 

Mr. Speaker, as an Italian American, 
I am very proud of the role that our 
people have historically played in 
helping our country become great 
through the long years of our develop- 
ment. From the beginning of the 
American experiment, the Italian 
American community has offered its 
sons and daughters for leading roles 
through each era. This continues 
today. 

Frank Sinatra deserves praise not 
for his considerable and awesome tal- 
ents but for his continual willingness 
to go out of his way to help others 
who are in need. Mr. Speaker, I refer 
to one of the greatest entertainers 
that the world has known since the 
day of Al Jolson—Frank Sinatra. 

There is little that needs to be said 
about this American institution. Be- 
cause of his unique ability to entertain 
and to appeal to millions of us who 
have been his fans for decades, every- 
thing possible that could be written 
has been written about the man, his 
career, his private life, and his friend- 
ships. 

What has not been written about, 
however, is the effort he has given to 
the charitable works throughout the 
world. This is a man who remembers 
how it was to be poor in New Jersey as 
a child. This is a man who for all of 
his fame and fortune never really left 
the streets of urban America where he 
grew up. In recent years almost all of 
his efforts have been devoted to rais- 
ing money for worthy causes in coun- 
tries all around the globe. 

This great entertainer, who made 
the song “My Way” internationally 
famous, has performed for free in so 
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many places and in so many countries 
that he must find it difficult to keep 
track. In these instances he has said 
time and time again that he performs 
these benefit shows to help repay the 
world for the kindnesses and affection 
shown him throughout the years. 
That is a courteous thing to say, but 
the fact of the matter is that he has 
raised money for educational, reli- 
gious, and health facilities in countries 
where the vast majority of people 
have no idea who he is. 

That a man who has been at the top 
of his field for so many years and who 
has become rich and famous in the 
process should devote so much of his 
time and energy is as unusual as it is 
commendable. 

I think that this Nation owes Frank 
Sinatra a round of applause. 

Mr. Speaker, the P.A.L. program de- 
scription of Mr. Sinatra’s performance 
at Carnegie Hall with the famed jazz 
pianist, George Shearing, probably 
says it as succinctly as possible and I 
include this brief article in the 
RECORD: 

FRANK SINATRA 


Tonight’s performance marks the fourth 
time the incomparable Frank Sinatra has 
graced the Carnegie Hall stage with his elec- 
trifying presence, bringing to the concert 
the experience of four decades of the ulti- 
mate in entertainment and showmanship. 

This man represents the essence of the 
American dream—from humble beginnings 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, Sinatra persevered 
in his pursuit of an entertainment career 
and rose to a status unequalled by any other 
performer generation after generation. But 
it was not just hard work and luck that 
helped him realize his goals—Sinatra is 
gifted with a phenomenal talent for captur- 
ing the hearts of his audience through his 
inimitable style and grace. This talent was 
recognized in a relatively short time for 
show business—in only 4 years, Sinatra rose 
from singing headwaiter at the Rustic 
Cabin roadhouse to a legendary headliner at 
the Paramount theatre. 

Since then, Sinatra has continued to 
dazzle critics and his world-wide audiences 
with his magical mastery of vocal styliza- 
tion. He is a perfectionist, and the time and 
attention he dedicates to each song has re- 
sulted in a list of legendary classics too 
lengthy to mention. 

His talent doesn’t stop with the music 
business, however. As an actor, Sinatra con- 
tinues to stun audiences with his portrayals, 
which range from light-hearted comedies, 
(“A Hole in the Head” and “Come Blow 
Your Horn”) to high-stepping musicals, 
(“Guys and Dolls” and “Pal Joey”) to in- 
tense dramas (“The Man with the Golden 
Arm” and “The Manchurian Candidate”). 
Not only have critics praised him lavishly, 
but also his peers, and recognizing his out- 
standing capability as an actor, they have 
twice awarded him the coveted Academy 
Award, first in 1946 for his performance in 
“The House I Live In” then again in 1953 
for his unforgettable role as Maggio in the 
film classic “From Here to Eternity.” 

Tonight's performance is an example of 
another, lesser-known side of Frank Sina- 
tra—his dedication to charitable and hu- 
manitarian causes. The list of organizations 
that he has dedicated his time and energies 
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to is almost limitless, and covers a wide 
range of causes: the World Mercy Fund, the 
Red Cross, Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, Cabrini Medical Center, and 
the Faith and Hope Rehabilitation Centre 
in Egypt, for which he dedicated an unpar- 
alleled concert amidst the Pyramids. The 
PAL has always received special attention 
from this dedicated man and his generous 
efforts and loyalty have enabled the PAL to 
continue building a future for youth. 

Tonight Mr. Sinatra is joined by famed 
jazz pianist George Shearing, another giant 
in the music business who shares the same 
kind of talent, drive and energy that made 
“Ol Blue Eyes” famous. Shearing, a Lon- 
doner, blind from birth, showed such incred- 
ible talent for jazz improvisation that by 
the age of 19, the BBC offered him his own 
show. After coming to the United States, 
Shearing began the most important aspect 
of his career—developing his own unique 
style. His quartet, formed in 1949, has since 
continued to top all jazz charts, and Shear- 
ing himself has been named the number one 
pianist in over a dozen nations. He has ex- 
panded his repertoire to include classical 
music, and is a frequent performer with a 
number of symphony orchestras around the 
country. The combination of these two mu- 
sical greats is an unprecedented occasion for 
PAL. 


SARATOGA NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would revise the boundaries of the 
Saratoga National Historical Park in 
the State of New York. The Saratoga 
National Historical Park was estab- 
lished in 1938 to commemorate the 
Battle of Saratoga and the American 
patriots who fell there. The Battle of 
Saratoga, in which Gen. Horatio Gates 
stopped the British forces under Gen- 
eral Burgoyne on the road to Albany, 
was a significant event in the long 
struggle for American independence. 
The American victory there bolstered 
the morale of the Revolutionary Army 
and was instrumental in bringing 
France into the war. 

The Saratoga National Historical 
Park is a 2,603 acre park which is com- 
posed of four pieces, each of which re- 
lates to the events of 1777. The entire 
park area is one of the few areas 
where it is possible to see an 18th cen- 
tury battlefield almost in its entirety. 
But, unfortunately, significant areas 
of the battlefield are not included in 
the park—including the location of the 
American headquarters, the American 
hospital, and the place where the larg- 
est portion of the American fortified 
flank stood against the British. The 
legislation I am introducing today will 
unify the park and bring into the na- 
tional parks system areas that are of 
great historical significance. Inclusion 
of these areas will make even better a 
fine national historical park, to the 
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benefit of the people of the capital dis- 
trict, Saratoga, and of the United 
States as a whole. 

I am pleased to note that Senator 
MoyniHan has intoduced identical leg- 
islation in the Senate. I look forward 
to speedy action on this legislation.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Mazzotti) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent for recorded votes 
on Thursday, October 1, 1981, and 
Friday, October 2, 1981. 

Had I been present on Thursday, I 
would have voted: 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 225, approving 
the Journal of Wednesday, September 
30, 1981; 

“Nay” on rollcall No. 226, adoption 
of the conference report on S. 304, the 
National Tourism Policy Act; 

“Nay” on rollcall No. 227, rejecting 
the motion to table the motion to dis- 
charge the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
House Resolution 208, disapproving 
the District of Columbia Sexual As- 
sault Reform Act of 1981; 

“Yea” on rollcall No. 228, adoption 
of the motion to discharge the District 
of Columbia Committee from further 
consideration of House Resolution 208, 
disapproving the District of Columbia 
Sexual Assault Reform Act of 1981; 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 229, adoption 
of the motion to consider House Reso- 
lution 208; 

“Yea” on rollcall No. 230, adoption 
of the motion to limit debate on House 
Resolution 208 to not more than 2 
hours; 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 232, adoption 
of the House Resolution 208, disap- 
proving the action of the District of 
Columbia Council in approving the 
District of Columbia Sexual Assault 
Reform Act of 1981; and 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 233, passage of 
H.R. 4612, to temporarily delay the 
October 1, 1981, increase in the price 
support level for milk and to extend 
the time for conducting the referen- 
dum with respect to the national mar- 
keting quota for wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning June 1, 1982. 

Had I been present on Friday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1981, I would have voted: 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 235, approving 
the Journal of Thursday, October 1, 
1981; and 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 235, adoption 
of the rule providing for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 3603, the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1981. 


WATERWAY USER BILL 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. WYDEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
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@ Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation aimed at 
bolstering U.S. maritime commerce 
and the waterway transportation 
system that helps support that com- 
merce. 

My bill is in response to President 
Reagan’s proposal for waterway user 
fee legislation which would require 
users to pick up the entire tab for 
maintaining and improving the Na- 
tion’s waterway systems. I regard Mr. 
Reagan’s proposal as regressive and 
counterproductive to expanding U.S. 
trade and transportation. In essence, 
the administration’s proposal is noth- 
ing more than a new tax—a tax that 
could be devastating for the Pacific 
Northwest and other areas dependent 
on a developing waterway system. 

In the Pacific Northwest, for exam- 
ple, the waterway user fee legislation 
proposed by President Reagan would 
harm the Columbia/Snake River 
system and the Port of Portland by: 

Retarding development of barge 
traffic on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers; 

Diverting cargoes to foreign ports; 

Fueling inflation by adding the cost 
of raw materials used in manufactur- 
ing of consumer goods that are trans- 
ported by waterborne system; and 

Curtailing U.S. exports, especially 
bulk commodities such as wheat, coal, 
fertilizer, and wood products. 

Specifically, Mr. Reagan’s waterway 
user tax proposal could result in a loss 
of 4 to 5 million tons of cargo annually 
from Columbia and Snake River ports. 

That translates into a loss of $750 
million in commerce to communities 
along the river system, and a potential 
loss of 15,000 jobs. For a region al- 
ready reeling with double digit unem- 
ployment because of what high inter- 
est rates have done to housing and 
timber industries, this additional blow 
would be staggering. 

My bill, on the other hand, recog- 
nizes that waterway improvements are 
the result of a Federal-private partner- 
ship and should continue to be funded 
by that partnership. Substituting a 
uniform national fee on all commerce 
for the administration’s proposal of se- 
lective fees on different segments of 
our national waterways, my bill splits 
the cost of the operation and mainte- 
nance of both shallow- and deep-draft 
waterway improvements 50-50 be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
users. 

Under my bill, the user’s portion 
would be paid through a tonnage tax 
levied at the point of U.S. Customs. 
The tax would be pegged to specific 
commodities, but would be the same 
regardless what port of entry was 
used. 

I believe my bill represents a solid 
alternative to the Reagan waterway 
user fee proposals. It raises revenues, 
but it does not balkanize our transpor- 
tation system, nor shackle it. No issue 
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could be more important, as a sound 
national transportation system is es- 
sential to a productive economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the entire 


text of my bill to be printed in the 
RECORD: 


H.R. 4691 


A bill to establish a national policy of pro- 
moting and facilitating the operation, 
maintenance and development of deep- 
draft seaports, inland river ports and do- 
mestic waterways necessary for foreign 
and domestic waterborne commerce; and 
to require recovery of a portion of certain 
expenditures of the United States Corps 
of Engineers for the operation, mainte- 
nance and construction of inland shallow- 
draft and deep-draft navigational chan- 
nels and other projects as appropriate 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Port and Water- 
ways Maintenance, Development and Im- 
provement Act of 1981”. 


TITLE I—FINDINGS, DECLARATION OF 
PURPOSES, AND DEFINITIONS 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 101. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 


(1) the nation has been and continues to 
be blessed with a viable marine transporta- 
tion system within the United States, in- 
cluding a network of commercial deep-draft 
seaports, inland shallow-draft ports, and a 
multi-purpose domestic waterway system 
adequate to accommodate the needs of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, to promote 
economic stability, and to provide for the 
national security of the United States; and 
that it is in the national interest to continue 
to maintain, develop and improve such a 
system; 

(2) development and maintenance of the 
national system of transportation necessary 
to promote and accommodate foreign and 
domestic waterborne commerce has been ac- 
complished through a productive partner- 
ship of the Federal Government, State, and 
local public ports and municipalities, and 
private interests, in which the Federal gov- 
ernment has developed and maintained the 
navigability of ports and waterways and fa- 
cilitated maritime commerce, while inland 
river ports and deep-draft seaports have 
provided the necessary landside port facili- 
ties and other navigational improvements 
necessary to accommodate foreign and do- 
mestic waterborne commerce; 


(3) each of the deep-draft ports, inland 
river ports, and waterways regions has its 
own concerns, problems, and opportunities, 
which affect the flow of international and 
interstate commerce; 


(4) ports and waterways in the United 
States are significant generators of customs 
duties and other national and regional reve- 
nue, providing jobs, economic stability and 
growth, domestic and foreign shippers, pro- 
ducers, consumers, and receivers of interna- 
tional commerce have been well-served by 
the nation’s competitive system; and 

(5) there has been a serious delay in the 
authorization of new deep-draft and inland 
shallow-draft navigation channel projects 
by the Congress, and that there is a backlog 
of economically justified and needed naviga- 
tion projects which, if implemented, would 
enhance the overall efficiency of our na- 
tion's transportation system. 
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DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(1) provide a national policy that recog- 
nizes the significant role and importance of 
waterborne commerce to the economic well- 
being of the United States; 

(2) establish a procedure to facilitate the 
orderly authorization of necessary mainte- 
nance, operation, and construction projects 
for deep-draft and inland shallow-draft 
navigational improvements; 

(3) provide the means to finance the main- 
tenance, operation, and construction of 
navigation projects to promote the efficient 
movement of domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce; 

(4) provide for the recovery of 50 per 
centum of certain costs and expenditures of 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
for the operation, maintenance, and con- 
struction of deep-draft and inland shallow- 
draft navigation projects; and 

(5) provide the authorization necessary 
for local and State port authorities to raise 
revenues as appropriate and necessary to 
invest in certain new construction for water- 
ways development projects. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “commercial navigation” shall refer to 
those specific waterways and those naviga- 
tional improvements that are used in 
common, contract or other carriers for hire 
and owners or operators of private cargo 
vessels; 

(2) “inland shallow-draft” refers to any 
improved waterway operated and main- 
tained by the United States, the improve- 
ment to which are primarily for the use of 
commercial non-oceangoing navigation and 
does not include the Great Lakes, their 
interconnecting channels and the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway; 

(3) ‘“‘deep-draft channels of ocean, coastal 
or Great Lakes ports of the United States” 
shall mean all waterway channels or ocean, 
coastal or Great Lakes ports of the United 
States of a federally authorized depth great- 
er than fourteen feet other than those ad- 
ministered by the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation; 

(4) “new construction” refers to projects 
requiring congressional authorization. For 
the purpose of determining the non-Federal 
public body’s share of the cost of new con- 
struction, the cost of new construction shall 
include those components of the project 
that are the responsibility of the local as- 
surer (that is, spoils disposal sites, berth-to- 
channel dredging, right-of-way, and so 
forth); and 

(5) “directly allocated and attributable to 
commercial navigation” shall refer to the 
cost allocation of a project assigned to com- 
mercial navigation for cost recovery pur- 
poses (A) for projects authorized only for 
navigation, 50 per centum of all costs less 
any specifically assigned costs for other pur- 
poses are to be assigned to commercial wa- 
terway transportation; (B) for multiple-pur- 
pose projects for which costs have been as- 
signed to navigation, costs assigned to com- 
mercial waterway transportation will be in 
accord of 50 per centum of that assignment; 
and (C) for all other multiple-purpose proj- 
ects providing navigation benefits but for 
which there have been no cost assignments, 
costs assigned to commercial waterway 
transportation will consist of 50 per centum 
of all specific navigation costs. Expenditures 
on channel improvements for the Mississip- 
pi River and tributaries project will be con- 
sidered maintenance. 
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TITLE II—COST RECOVERY 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to recover 50 per 
centum of all costs associated with the oper- 
ation, maintenance and construction ex- 
penditures of the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers directly allocated and attribut- 
able to commercial navigation, for all deep- 
draft and inland shallow-draft projects au- 
thorized by Congress, there shall be im- 
posed upon all international commerce uni- 
form commodity-specific tonnage charges of 
such values as are determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon the commerce at 
the time of entry into or exit from the 
United States. 

(b) As soon as possible after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall promulgate a rate system 
sufficient to cover the costs enumerated in 
section 201(a), with such system subject to 
approval by Congress. Every three years 
thereafter, the uniform commodity-specific 
tonnage charges and the structure of such 
system of charges shall be reviewed and nec- 
essary revisions shall be recommended to 
Congress for approval. 

(c) The charge collected under this section 
shall be collected by the Customs Service, at 
the same time and in a manner consistent 
with customs collections authorized by law. 

(d) The charge collected under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deposited in 
the Inland Waterways Trust Fund estab- 
lished by section 203 of the Inland Water- 
ways Revenue Act of 1978 (Public Law 95- 
502). The revenues collected under the pro- 
visions of the Inland Waterways Revenue 
Act of 1978 shall continue to be deposited in 
the Inland Waterways Trust Fund as pro- 
vided by law. 

(e) Effective upon passage of this Act and 
hereafter, the Inland Waterways Trust 
Fund established by section 203 of the 
Inland Waterways Revenue Act of 1978 
shall be known as the Ports and Waterways 
Trust Fund. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, may 
utilize funds deposited in the Ports and Wa- 
terways Trust Fund for the Federal share of 
operation and maintenance costs incurred 
for deep-draft and inland shallow-draft wa- 
terways subject to the congressional author- 
ization and appropriations process. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, shall 
biennially recommend to the Congress that 
new construction projects be authorized for 
deep-draft and inland shallow-draft water- 
ways, upon completion of the necessary en- 
gineering and environmental studies and 
cost estimates. 

Sec. 203. (b) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, may 
utilize funds deposited in the Ports and Wa- 
terways Trust Fund for the Federal share 
incurred by new construction of deep-draft 
and inland shallow-draft projects subject to 
the congressional authorization and appro- 
priations process. 

LOCAL COST SHARING 

Sec. 204. (a) Projects with a depth greater 
than 13.5 meters shall be authorized only 
after agreement from a non-Federal public 
body to pay and reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment 50 per centum of the project con- 
struction costs and expenditures that are di- 
rectly allocated and attributable to commer- 
cial navigation. 

Sec. 204. (b) Prior to the initiation of con- 
struction, such non-Federal public body 
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shall provide to the Secretary of the Army 
evidence that it has established a mecha- 
nism that will assure payment. 

Sec. 204 (c) Public works owned by the 
United States, and connected with ports and 
waterways, and offshore bar channelization 
projects, shall not be for purposes of this 
Act considered new construction with a 
depth greater than 13.5 meters. Such 
projects shall not be subject to the 50 per 
centum non-Federal share requirement, nor 
shall they require local sponsorship. 

Sec. 204. (d) Agreements with non-Federal 
public bodies to carry out obligations re- 
quired by this Act may relate to the timing 
and extent of such obligations to projects or 
to separable units, features, or segments of 
such projects as the Chief of Engineers de- 
termines to be reasonable and otherwise 
within the requirements of this Act and the 
authorizations for the improvements con- 
cerned. Such agreements may reflect that 
they do not obligate future State legislative 
appropriations for their performance or 
payment when obligating future appropria- 
tions or other funds would be inconsistent 
with State constitutional limitations. 

Sec. 204. (e) The Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, shall 
determine project construction costs and ex- 
penditures that are directly allocated and 
attributable to commercial navigation after 
consultations with the local sponsor (non- 
Federal public body) and after conducting 
public hearings and permitting not less than 
forty-five days for public comment. 

Sec. 204. (f) The requirement in this Act 
for non-Federal reimbursement to the Fed- 
eral Government for new construction ex- 
penditures by the Corps of Engineers for 
improvements for deep-draft channels or 
ocean, coastal or Great Lakes ports or 


inland shallow-draft waterways applies to 
any construction, rehabilitation, or alter- 


ation project for which initial construction 
funds are provided to the corps on or after 
the beginning of the first fiscal year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, 

Sec. 204. (g) One-half of the entire 
amount of the new construction expendi- 
tures to be reimbursed pursuant to the re- 
quirements of this Act, once construction is 
completed and the project becomes avail- 
able for use shall be reimbursed within the 
life of the project but in no event to exceed 
fifty years after the date the project be- 
comes available for use, as determined by 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Sec. 204. (h) Any non-Federal public body 
that signs an agreement under the terms of 
section 202 of this Act is authorized to re- 
cover all or a portion of the public body’s 
share of the cost of the work to be per- 
formed through its existing funding sources 
authorized by its own enabling authoriza- 
tion, and all or part through the collection 
of fees from commercial vessels utilizing 
such projects. 

Sec. 204. (i) The consent of Congress is 
hereby given to any port authority in the 
United States to impose and collect a sea- 
port user fee in the form of duty of tonnage 
or ad valorem duty for the purposes and in 
the manner provided in this section. Such 
seaport user fee may be imposed only upon 
vessels or cargo engaged in foreign trade 
which utilize the facilities or services of 
such port. 

Sec. 204. (j) For the purposes of this Act, 
to utilize the facilities or services of such 
port means to— 

(1) cross or duly establish harbor line of 
port; 
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(2) otherwise employ or benefit from serv- 
ices in or provided by the ports; and 

Sec. 204. (k) In the case of river ports or 
harbors located adjacent to a navigable wa- 
terway, the Secretary of the Army shall de- 
termine whether a port or ports shall have 
the authority to impose and collect a sea- 
port user fee. 

Sec. 204. (1) The user fee will be imposed 
upon all such vessels in a nondiscriminatory 
fashion regardless of the type of vessel, 
public or private berth destination, the type 
of international cargo handled, the type of 
berthing, bunkering, or lightering operation 
contemplated, or the.type of facilities of 
services to be used. 

Sec. 204. (m) All revenues generated by 
such user fee will be placed in a separate, in- 
terest-bearing escrow account for the bene- 
fit of the port and obligated or expended 
only in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 204. (n) The Secretary of the Army, 
in consultation with the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, Transportation, Treasury, 
Energy, and Agriculture, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the Director 
of Office of Management and Budget and 
with the approval of Congress, may promul- 
gate and revise regulations and guidelines to 
govern the programs of non-Federal fee col- 
lection that may be undertaken pursuant to 
the authority of this section. 

Sec. 205. Whenever a non-Federal public 
body agrees in writing with the Secretary of 
the Army to pay for its share of the cost of 
a new construction project and the project 
is subsequently authorized, the Secretary 
shall direct such study and estimates and re- 
views as are necessary, and will seek comple- 
tion of such reports, and commencement of 
construction within three years of this initi- 
ation. 

Sec. 206. Payments by a non-Federal 
public body under the terms of this title 
shall be made to the Secretary, who shall 
deposit such payments in the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Sec. 207. Once a new construction project 
is completed and becomes available for use, 
its annual operation and maintenance costs 
shall be covered and paid for under the pro- 
visions of section 201 of this Act. 


TITLE IlI—PROJECT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 301. Non-Federal public bodies are au- 
thorized to develop new construction 
projects independently, without congres- 
sional authorization, if they agree to pay 
100 per centum of the costs of the new con- 
struction. Such projects must, however, 
meet all required statutory and regulatory 
provisions applicable to projects funded 
under the provisions of this Act. 

TITLE IV-REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of the Army shall 
prepare a report to be submitted annually 
to Congress, on or before March 1, listing all 
pending studies of navigation projects and 
all construction projects in progress. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of the Army shall 
review and study the authorization process 
for navigation projects to identify and rec- 
ommend procedures to improve response 
time and reviews necessary by the various 
Federal agencies in all federally required 
permits for such projects. This study shall 
be submitted to Congress on or before 
March 31, 1982, and shall be prepared in 
consultation with the Secretaries of Com- 
merce, Interior and Transportation. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary of the Army shall 
report to Congress on or before September 
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30, 1982, and annually before the start of 
each fiscal year thereafter, on the actual 
and anticipated receipts of the United 
States pursuant to section 201 of this Act 
and on the actual and anticipated operation 
and maintenance expenditures of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers di- 
rectly allocated and attributable to commer- 
cial navigation.e 


CONGRESSMAN WEISS URGES 
DISAPPROVAL OF AWACS SALE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. WErss) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
President Reagan formally proposed 
the sale of AWACS planes and en- 
hancement equipment for F-15 planes 
to Saudi Arabia. We in Congress now 
have an obligation to reject that plan. 
I want to express again my strong op- 
position to the sale and to urge my col- 
leagues to act immediately to pass the 
pending resolution of disapproval for 
that sale. 

Providing this military equipment to 
the Saudis would be a grave mistake. 
The President would be undermining 
America’s alliance with Israel and re- 
warding Saudi Arabia’s rejection of 
the Middle East peace process. The 
United States would gain nothing of 
strategic importance from the sale, 
and we would risk putting sophisticat- 
ed military equipment in the hands of 
the Soviet Union. We in Congess have 
a responsibility to the American 
people—who already have expressed 
opposition to the proposed sale—to 
block the sale. 

Saudi Arabia is, at best, an uncertain 
ally. Saudi leaders have declared a 
holy war against Israel and have con- 
sidered themselves at war with her 
since Israel was founded in 1948. The 
AWACS the President wants to pro- 
vide could be used to monitor Israel’s 
military movements and communica- 
tions and to spy on Israel’s military 
plans and tactics. These highly sophis- 
ticated planes could also be used to 
engage with other nations in a 
common war against Israel. The Side- 
winder missiles and long-range fuel 
tanks that also are part of the package 
further increase the dangers to Israel. 
The fuel tanks are really of no use to 
Saudi Arabia except for missions di- 
rected against Israel. 

Suggestions by U.S. officials that re- 
strictions be placed on the use of the 
AWACS have been flatly rejected by 
Saudi Arabia. Indeed, Saudi leaders 
demand that they be allowed to use 
the AWACS against all enemies, in- 
cluding Israel. That the President 
denies the very serious threat that 
this proposed sale would pose, in spite 
of these facts, defies all reason. 

The President has offered an unreal- 
istic picture of strategic military rea- 
sons for making the sale. Despite sig- 
nificant U.S. military aid in the past, 
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the Saudis have not helped protect 
our Nation’s military interests in the 
Persian Gulf region. The Saudis even 
refuse to allow the United States to 
gain access to Saudi military facilities. 
It is foolish to expect the Saudis to 
provide support after we increase their 
military capabilities. The administra- 
tion has received no assurances in 
return for making the AWACS propos- 
al 


Saudi disregard for U.S. interests is 
exemplified by their rejection of the 
Camp David accords for peace in the 
Middle East and by their staunch fi- 
nancial and political support for the 
terrorist Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. In other ways, as well, the 
Saudis have failed to prove themselves 
to be a reliable ally. The strains on our 
Nation’s economy due to our reliance 
on imported oil have been caused 
largely by Saudi Arabia, which is our 
largest single oil supplier. The argu- 
ment made by the administration that 
the Saudis will exert themselves as a 
moderating force in OPEC in order to 
slow rising oil prices is groundless. In 
just the 3 years since the United 
States provided the original package 
of F-15 fighter planes, the cost per 
barrel of oil from Saudi Arabia has 
nearly tripled. It is also important to 
remember that the Saudis have in the 
past used U.S.-supplied military equip- 
ment in violation of export sales condi- 
tions set by the United States. In the 
1973 Yom Kippur war, for example, 
such American military goods were 
used in support of the Syrians in the 
Golan Heights battle 


The possibility that the AWACS and 
the F-15 add-ons might be used 
against Israel is really sufficient 
reason on its own to reject the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. Israel is our Nation's 
closest and strongest ally in the vola- 
tile Middle East. By working with 
Israel, the United States has encour- 
aged constructive interdependence be- 
tween Middle Eastern nations, estab- 
lished at the very least the basis for 
long-sought-after peace, and entered 
into mutually beneficial trade rela- 
tions. Israel can fairly be credited with 
helping to establish and preserve dip- 
lomatic, economic, and strategic stabil- 
ity in the troubled region. 

As my colleagues are aware, the sale 
also would violate the conditions set 
for the original 1978 sale of F-15 jets 
requested by Saudi Arabia. That sale 
was approved by Congress only on the 
condition that the F-15’s would not be 
enhanced by the United States for a 
longer flight range or made into 
attack planes. Yet the President seems 
determined to ignore this agreement. 

A majority of Americans seem to 
share my concern about the sale. 
Recent surveys consistently have 
found that approximately 60 percent 
of those polled objected to the propos- 
al. I have received letters and phone 
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calls from my constituents expressing 
virtually unanimous opposition to the 
President’s plan. 

This public opposition is accurately 
reflected in congressional concern. On 
February 17 of this year, nine Mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee wrote to the President ex- 
pressing grave reservations about the 
then-anticipated proposal. From the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 19 
Members wrote to the Secretary of 
State on March 3 to convey their deep 
concern. And in the full House, I have 
joined with more than 240 cosponsors, 
at last count, in support of the formal 
resolution of disapproval of the sale, 
and there now appears to be a majori- 
ty of our colleagues in the Senate in 
opposition to the sale. Given this back- 
ground, it is irresponsible of the ad- 
ministration to push forward relent- 
lessly with this proposal. The sale 
would be a dreadful mistake which the 
American people would live to regret. 
The AWACS deal must be disap- 
proved.e 


ADVICE FROM FRIENDS: LET 
AMERICANS EAT BUTTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

@ Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause we have set our Nation’s dairy 
price supports too high, farmers have 
naturally overproduced, and the tax- 
Ppayer-consumer is now the not-so- 
proud owner of mountains of butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dried milk. It is es- 
timated that in Government ware- 
houses, we currently own about 440 
million pounds of butter, 545 million 
pounds of cheese, and about 765 mil- 
lion pounds of nonfat dried milk. This 
works out to 8 pounds of dairy prod- 
ucts for every single American. These 
stockpiles, which are filling Govern- 
ment warehouses and caves from coast 
to coast, continue to grow day by day. 
It is like a scene out of the “Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,” with the magic brooms 
g milk, not water. 

The situation is a national scandal, 
one that is not talked about enough, 
since it is so hard to imagine or believe 
the magnitude of the stockpiles. 

The long-range solution is to lower 
the level of price supports so that 
farmers will begin to reduce produc- 
tion in line with the demand of con- 
sumers for milk products. In the farm 
bill and amendments to its dairy provi- 
sions, we will have the opportunity to 
take this long-overdue step. 

In the short run, what do we do with 
this mountain of dairy produce? Much 
of it will go bad and does need to be 
disposed of. 

As the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Trade Subcommittee, I would 
like to warn that we must not dispose 
of these goods through subsidized ex- 
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ports in a way which will hurt some of 
our oldest and best allies and trading 
partners. A massive and uncontrolled 
sale of subsidized butter, cheese, and 
nonfat dried milk would severely de- 
press the world price for these prod- 
ucts—and create an economic crisis for 
New Zealand, a country which de- 
pends on dairy exports for 17 percent 
of its international earnings. 

Equally important from a trade 
standpoint is the fact that subsidized 
dairy exports will undermine the U.S. 
position as world leader in trying to 
end agricultural export subsidies. At 
the present time, we are pursuing 
cases, in the GATT and through our 
own section 301 trade law, aimed at 
stopping farm export subsidies by the 
Common Market in products such as 
poultry, wheat flour, wheat products, 
and sugar. Our ability to argue these 
cases and to take a leadership role in 
this important effort will be badly 
hurt by continued subsidized exports 
of dairy products. 

Also, such sales are an insult to the 
taxpayer-consumer-owner of these 
stockpiles. At a time when butter costs 
about $2 a pound in the retail stores 
and when the Government is support- 
ing the price at about $1.50 a pound 
through its warehouse purchases, how 
can we defend giving this butter to 
New Zealand for 70 cents a pound, or 
selling it directly on the world market 
to the Soviets and East Europeans for 
about $1.05 a pound? Surely, sales of 
taxpayer-owned butter at these rates 
should earn the largest Golden Fleece 
Award of all time. 

To me the best thing that we can do 
with these surpluses is work them into 
the domestic and foreign food aid and 
food donation programs, which are 
being so heavily slashed by the admin- 
istration’s budget cuts. 

Recently, the chairman of the New 
Zealand Dairy Board, who is, of 
course, deeply concerned about the 
uncontrolled subsidized export of 
these commodities, analysed the situa- 
tion and came up with the most logical 
modest proposal: 

The United States Government has a sur- 
plus stock of about 200,000 tons of butter, as 
well as large surpluses of cheese and skim 
milk powder. One might ask what they 
should do with it. The elementary answer is 
that having already bought and paid for 
these products, the American people are en- 
titled to eat them—which would give them 
by far the best value for their money. (Italics 
added.) 

These are words of blinding com- 
monsense from old friends. I hope 
that we will have the foresight in the 
farm bill to encourage domestic dona- 
tion programs for these stockpiles and 
end the excessive price supports which 
have brought this embarrassment of 
riches. 

Increased internal consumption is 
our best hope for avoiding disrupting 
world trade in dairy products and in 
setting a precedent for a new round of 
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unfair trade competition through the 
use of agricultural export subsidies.e@ 


EXPLANATION AS TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
son) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was unable to be present on the floor 
of the House of Representative on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, when the House voted on 
rolicall No. 225, and approved the 
Journal of Wednesday, September 30, 
1981. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “‘yea.”"@ 


FAIR REPRESENTATION ON THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
DASCHLE) is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the House con- 
cerning future appointments to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides, 

In selecting the members of the Board, 
not more than one of whom shall be select- 
ed from any one Federal Reserve district, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests, and 
geographical divisions of the country. 

The congressional intent of this 
statement is unequivocal. Congress 
recognized the diversity of our Nation 
and the strength which is a product of 
our national diversity. Congress in- 
tended the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to fully and 
faithfully represent the diversity of 
society in general. 

Unfortunately, this provision of our 
public law has not been adhered to 
and has in fact been ignored. For ex- 
ample, of the 60 members of the 
Board of Governors who have served 
more than 6 months, only 7 had agri- 
cultural experience and since 1959 no 
President has appointed a member of 
the Board of Governors from either 
the commercial or agricultural sector. 
Agriculture, small business, small fi- 
nancial institutions, the Midwest and 
West have not been afforded adequate 
representation on the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

The resolution I am introducing 
today expresses the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the 
President, the Senate, and the Senate 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, in considering the nom- 
ination of individuals to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, should abide by the specific 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
requiring fair representation of region- 
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al and economic interests among the 
membership of the Board. The next 
vacancy on the Board of Governors 
will occur on January 31, 1982, and it 
is essential the spirit and intent of the 
law concerning appointments to the 
Board of Governors be complied with 
on this important and other future ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of 
this resolution for printing in the 
RECORD: 

H. Res. 239 
Resolution expressing the sense of the 

House of Representatives that the Presi- 

dent, the United States Senate, and the 

Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, 

and Urban Affairs, in considering the 

nomination of individuals to the Board of 

Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 

should abide by the specific provisions of 

the Federal Reserve Act requiring fair 
representation of regional and economic 
interests among the membership of such 

Board 


Whereas the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System directly oversees 
the growth of the monetary aggregates and 
the availability of credit and establishes 
monetary policy, all of which substantially 
affect every sector of the national economy; 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Act provides 
that not more than one member of the 
Board of Governors shall be selected from 
any one Federal Reserve District and that 
due regard shall be given to obtaining a fair 
representation of financial, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interests and of 
the geographical divisions of the country 
among the membership of the Board; 

Whereas the present composition of the 
Board of Governors does not conform to the 
spirit of these statutory provisions because 
no individual who has been appointed to the 
Board since 1959 fairly represents the agri- 
cultural or commercial interests of the na- 
tional economy; 

Whereas the impact of Federal Reserve 
policy is particularly significant upon such 
agricultural and commercial interests 
which, by law, are to be represented on the 
Board; 

Whereas small businesses constitute the 
largest part of the agricultural and commer- 
cial sectors of the national economy; 

Whereas the problem of the lack of full 
representation of regional and economic in- 
terests on the Board of Governors lies not 
in the language of the Federal Reserve Act 
but in the lack of attention given to such 
language during the nominating process; 
and 

Whereas the next vacancy on the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
will occur on January 31, 1982, and prepara- 
tions for nominating an individual to fill 
such vacancy have already begun: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the advice 
and consent of the United States Senate on 
the favorable recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, should select individuals 
for appointment to vacancies on the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in accordance with the provisions in section 
10 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
241) so that this Nation's agricultural and 
commercial interests, including small busi- 
nesses, will no longer be underrepresented 
on the Board.e 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to:) 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON (at the request 
of Mr. WRIGHT), for today, on account 
of necessary absence. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. BINGHAM, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gonzaez, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Mazzout, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Wyven, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Weiss, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DASCHLE, for 5 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. bE Luco, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the Voting Rights Act in 
the Committee of the Whole today, 
H.R. 3112. 

Mr. CAMPBELL to revise and extend 
his remarks immediately after the 
vote on H.R. 3112. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LUNGREN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Roserts of South Dakota. 

Mr. BEREUTER in two instances. 

Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. 

Mr. Corcoran. 

Mr. McCtory in three instances. 

Mr. BETHUNE. 

Mr. LOTT. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. LEE. 

. Kemp in two instances. 
. DUNCAN. 
. CHAPPIE. 
. SMITH of New Jersey. 
. GREEN. 
. MORRISON. 
. MOLINARI. 
. COURTER. 

Mr. PURSELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dyson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. LUKEN. 

Mr. STOKEs. 

Mr. MIntsH in two instances. 

Mr. FRANK. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. RATCHFORD. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. McDona tp in four instances. 

Mr. LaFALce. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 
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Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Boveguarp in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Ms. MIKULSKI 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. AuCorn. 

Mr. FLORIO in two instances. 

Mr. GUARINI in two instances. 

Mr. EDGAR. 

Ms. FERRARO. 

Mr. Hatt of Ohio. 

Mr. Dyson. 

Mr. PEASE. 

Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHUMER. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. SWIFT. 

Mr. DASCHLE. 

Mr. Lowry of Washington. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. Hawkins, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4048. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the agreement between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri establishing 
their mutual boundary in the vicinity of the 
French Bottoms near Saint Joseph, Mo., 
and Elwood, Kans. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 304. An act to amend the International 
Travel Act of 1961 to establish a national 
tourism policy, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10:10 p.m.), under its previous 
order, the House adjourned until 
Tuesday, October 6, 1981, 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2308. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions to govern the experimental program 
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for opportunities in advanced study and re- 
search in education, pursuant to section 
431(d)(1) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

2309. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
various proposals for revision of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

2310. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of State, transmitting notice that it is in the 
national interest to grant assistance to pri- 
vate sector organizations within the country 
of Nicaragua pursuant to section 620(q) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2311. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the revenue 
sharing program to reduce the level of fund- 
ing authorized to provide general purpose 
fiscal assistance to local governments; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2312. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
proposed modification of the Guernsey 
Dam, North Platte River project Wyo., pur- 
suant to section 5 of Public Law 95-578; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

2313. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of orders suspending deportation 
under the authority of section 244(a)(1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, to- 
gether with a list of the persons involved, 
pursuant to section 244(c) of the act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2314. A letter from the Acting Director, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, Department of Health and Human 
Services, transmitting a report on the study 
of the desirability of mandatory age retire- 
ment for certain pilots, pursuant to section 
1 of Public Law 96-171; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CRAIG: 

H.R. 4676. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to limit to $5,000 the 
amount a Member of Congress may deduct 
from his income taxes as living expenses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERTEL (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLENBECK): 

H.R. 4677. A bill to reduce the Federal 
deficit by repealing certain provisions of the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 and 
certain additional tax expenditures; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 4678. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal LIFO recap- 
ture in the case of certain corporate liquida- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 4679. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to regulate certain 
transactions in valuables in order to facili- 
tate investigations of theft and prevent 
fencing of stolen property; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R. 4680. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income amounts received from certain sales 
of wetlands to the United States, any State, 
or certain tax-exempt organizations, if the 
primary use of such land after the sale is for 
purposes of fish and wildlife conservation or 
preservation as a natural area; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEE: 

H.R. 4681. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to promote competitiveness in the 
motor vehicle aftermarket and to preserve 
consumer freedom of choice to select parts 
and service of the consumer's own choosing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 4682. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to extend certain provi- 
sions for an additional 10 years, to extend 
certain other provisions for an additional 7 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 4683. A bill to amend the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act of 1967 to 
eliminate the upper age limitation of 70 
years of age established in section 12 of 
such act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 4684. A bill to discontinue annual 
and quadrennial adjustments in the pay of 
Members of Congress and to provide for a 
reduction in the pay of Members of Con- 
gress effective for any pay period based on 
any increase in the Consumer Price Index 
published during the preceding pay period, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H.R. 4685. A bill to require the enactment 
of special legislation to continue the ex- 
penditure or obligation of funds on any 
major civil acquisition whenever the cost of 
such acquisition has increased or, on the 
basis of estimates, will increase by 25 per- 
cent or more; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. TAUKE: 

H.R. 4686. A bill to eliminate the new eli- 
gibility requirements for receipt of unem- 
ployment compensation by ex-service mem- 
bers which were added by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 and to 
provide certain limitations on the amount of 
unemployment compensation payable to ex- 
service members; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 4687. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the Saratoga National Park in the State 
of New York, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself and 
Mr. MOORHEAD): 

H.R. 4688. A bill to amend the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964 to increase from $15,000 to 
$20,000 the maximum amount that the 
United States may pay in settlement of a 
claim under section 3 of that act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS (for himself and Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York): 

H.R. 4689. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHULZE: 

H.R. 4690. A bill to allow articles with- 
drawn from a bonded manufacturing ware- 
house to be delivered into successive bonded 
storage warehouses located anywhere in the 
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United States for the purpose of exporta- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 4691. A bill to establish a national 
policy of promoting and facilitating the op- 
eration, maintenance, and development of 
deep-draft seaports, inland river ports, and 
domestic waterways necessary for foreign 
and domestic waterborne commerce; and to 
require recovery of a portion of certain ex- 
penditures of the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
for the operation, maintenance, and con- 
struction of inland shallow-draft and deep- 
draft navigational channels and other proj- 
ects as appropriate; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Transportation 
and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.J. Res. 334. Joint resolution to designate 
December 24, 1981, as “National Military 
Families Day”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution 
prohibiting use of Federal funds for foreign 
travel by Senators, Representatives, and of- 
ficers and employees of the Congress, unless 
such travel is specifically authorized by a re- 
corded three-fourths vote of the House in- 
volved; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 199. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
the policy of apartheid of the Government 
of the Republic of South Africa is morally 
reprehensible; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RINALDO: 

H. Res. 238. Resolution calling on the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
encourage banks to make loans available for 
productive uses while eliminating loans for 
speculative and unproductive uses; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

H. Res. 239. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the President, the U.S. Senate, and the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, in considering the nomi- 
nation of individuals to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, should 
abide by the specific provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act requiring fair representa- 
tion of regional and economic interests 
among the membership of such Board; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


197. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the sale of airborne warning and con- 
trol system aircraft to Saudi Arabia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

198, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to the 
impact of Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tions on the Cal-Vet farm and home loan 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

199. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to food 
stamps; jointly, to the Committees on Agri- 
culture and Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally srecrred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAPPI 

H.R. 4692. A bill korihi the President 
of the United States to award, in the name 
of the Congress, the Medal of Honor to 
Ernest L. Wrentmore; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUTTO: 

H.R. 4693. A bill for the relief of Hubertus 
Dudart, Jacoba Hovis Dudart, Harry Edvard 
Marinus Dudart, and Willeke Elizabeth 
Dudart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL of New York: 

H.R. 4694. A bill for the relief of Paclav 
Wesley Haramule; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 2: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. HuGHes, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. REGULA, Mr. Rosrnson, and Mr. 
SEIBERLING. 

H.R. 27: Mr. CARMAN. 

H.R. 52: Mrs. Boccs, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
FLORIO, Mr. GONZALES, Mr. HILER, Mr. NEL- 
LIGAN, and Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.R. 845: Mr. Kemp and Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 1909: Mr. WALGREN. 

H.R. 2017: Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R, 2052: Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

H.R. 2467: Mr. Fary, Mr. MorTTL, and Mr. 


ROTH. 

H.R. 2640: Mr. MINETA, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. FORSYTHE, and 
Mr. Won Part. 

H.R. 2883: Mr. MARTIN oF NEw YORK. 

H.R. 3070: Mr. Corcoran, 

H.R. 3355: Mr. Dyson, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
SHAMANSKY, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
HILLER, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Davis, Mr. ECKART, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. Fisx, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. CLINGER, and Mr. Dornan of California. 

H.R. 3364: Mr. SILJANDER. 

H.R. 3498: Mr. McCo.ium. 

H.R. 3984: Mr. Dornan of California. 

H.R. 4154: Mr. FITHIAN. 

H.R. 4418: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 4449: Mr. Corttns of Texas, Mr. 
DovucHERTy, Mr. Duncan, Mr. HucHes, Mr. 
Lotr, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Rarispack, Mr. Rupp, Mrs. 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. SHaw, Mr. Snyper, Mr. 
WEBER of Ohio, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. Youne of 
Alaska, and Mr. HAGEDORN. 

H.R. 4460: Mr. Wore, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. VENTO, Mr. Ko- 
GOVSEK, Mr. HuGHEs, and Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 4467: Mr. DOUGHERTY, Ms. OAKAR, 
and Mr. Boner of Tennessee. 

H.R. 4528: Mr. Martin of New York and 
Mr. WHITTAKER. 

H.R. 4554: Mr. Dornan of California. 

H.R. 4673: Mr. SHARP. 

H.J. Res. 200: Mr. CARMAN, 

H.J. Res. 268: Mr. Mapican and Mr. 
DIXON 

HJ. “Res. 321: Mr. DERWINSKI and Mr. 
ROEMER. 

H.J. Res. 323: Mr. WEBER of Minnesota, 
Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR., Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, Mr. Dan DANIEL, Mr. BUTLER, 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho, Mrs. Bouquarp, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. ADDABBO, and Mr. PEPPER. 

H. Con. Res. 161: Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. 
Wore, Mr. Frank, Mr, OTTINGER, Mrs. 
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SCHROEDER, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. Epcar, Mr. 
Dwyer, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. STARK, Mr. PHILLIP 
Burton, Mr. Yates, Mr. Bontor of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. Strupps, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. RATCHFORD, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BEDELL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. BONKER, and Mr. BARNES. 

H. Con. Res. 166: Mr. HARTNETT and Mr. 
MITCHELL OF NEW YORK. 

H. Con. Res. 173: Mr. Witson of Texas, 
Mr. DREIER, Mr. DERWINSKI, and Mr. BAILEY 
of Pennsylvania, 

H. Con. Res. 187: Mr. BropHEaD, Mr. Foc- 
LIETTA, Mr. FIEDLER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. 
ScHROEDER, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
Prost, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. WyDEN, 
Mr. Mrineta, Mr. Faunrroy, Mr. KRAMER, 
KILDEE, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. MOoFrett, Mrs. 
HECKLER, Mr. CARMEN, Mr. Ropino, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. Mica, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. STARK, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
ATKINSON, Mr. EDGAR, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. PORTER, and Ms. FERRARO. 

H. Res. 211: Mr. RINALDO. 

H. Res. 233; Mr. DOUGHERTY, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mrs. FENWICK, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL of Maryland, Mr. Morrett, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. Ottinger, Mr. RINALDO, and Mr. Roe. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were deleted from public bills and 
resolutions as follows: 

H.R. 3364: MILLER OF OHIO. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


231. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the Connecticut State Council of Machin- 
ists, Kensington, relative to decontrol of 
natural gas prices, which was referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 3566 
By Mr. OTTINGER: 

—Page 70, after line 23, insert the following 

new section and redesignate subsequent sec- 

tions accordingly: 

NOMINATION FOR THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
HUMANITARIAN AFFAIRS 
Sec. 713. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has long been a lead- 
ing defender of the basic rights of persecut- 
ed, oppressed, and endangered people 
around the world, and should continue in 
this role; and 

(2) effective foreign policy formulation re- 
quires that the President and the Secretary 
of State possess current and accurate infor- 
mation derived from continuous tid agar 
and review of all matters pertaining to 
human rights and humanitarian affairs (in- 
cluding matters relating to refugees, prison- 
ers of war, and members of the United 
States Armed Forces missing in action). 

(b) It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) a strong commitment to the defense of 
human rights should continue to be a cen- 
tral feature of American foreign policy; and 
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(2) the President, not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
should submit to the Senate the name of a 
nominee for the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs, as established by section 
624(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 


H.R. 3603 


By Mr. GLICKMAN; 
—Page 77, after line 2, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 1012. Section 4 of the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 (7 U.S.C. 1707a) is amended by 
adding as the end thereof the following new 
subsection (d): 

“(dX1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Revolv- 
ing Fund for Export Market Development 
and Expansion, which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for use by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to in this subsection as the ‘Corpo- 
ration’) for financing in accordance with 
this section and section 5(f) of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act (15 
U.S.C. 714c)— 

“(A) commercial export sales of. United 
States agricultural commodities out of pri- 
vate stocks or stocks owned or controlled by 
the Corporation on credit terms of not to 
exceed three years; 

“(B) export sales of United States breed- 
ing animals (including, but not limited to, 
cattle, swine, sheep, and poultry), including 
the cost of freight from the United States 
to designated points of entry in other na- 
tions; and 

“(C) the establishment of facilities in im- 
porting countries to improve the capacity of 
such countries for handling, marketing, 
processing, storing, or distributing fungible 
agricultural commodities produced in and 
exported from the United States (through 
the use of local currency generated from 
the sale of United States agricultural com- 
modities). 

“(2) The Corporation shall use the revolv- 
ing fund only to extend credit for purposes 
of market development and expansion and 
only where there is substantial potential for 
developing or enhancing regular commercial 
markets for United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

“(3) The Secretary of agriculture shall 
ensure that the revolving fund is used in 
such a manner as to involve equitable use of 
the funds to finance sales to the greatest 
feasible number of countries consistent with 
maximizing market opportunities. In carry- 
ing out this objective, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures under which— 

“(A) not less than 85 per centum of the es- 
timated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the purposes provided in clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; and 

“(B) not to exceed 25 per centum of the 
estimated amount in the revolving fund for 
any fiscal year shall be made available for 
the financing of credit sales to any one 
country for the purposes described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(4) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Revolving Fund for Export Development 
and Expansion such sums as Congress shall 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection. All funds received by the 
Corporation in payment for credit extended 
by the Corporation using the revolving 
fund, including interest or other receipts on 
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investments and credit obligations, in fi- 
nancing export sales of the type specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
added to and become a part of such revolv- 
ing fund. 

“(5) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to Congress not later than December 
1 of each year with respect to the use of the 
revolving fund in carrying out export credit 
sales by the Corporation in the previous 
fiscal year. Such report shall include the 
names of the countries extended credit 
under such programs, the total amount of 
such credit in the case of each such country 
in such fiscal year, names of such U.S. orga- 
nizations whose exports are supported 
through the use of the fund and the total 
amount of credits provided to each such or- 
ganization, and a discussion and evaluation 
of the market development and expansion 
activities of the Corporation under this sub- 
section during such fiscal year. The first 
such report shall be submitted to Congress 
not later than December 1, 1982. 

*(6) The revolving fund created by this 
subsection is abolished effective October 1, 
1985, and all unobligated money in such 
fund on September 30, 1985, shall be trans- 
ferred to and become part of the miscellane- 
ous receipts account of the Treasury. 

“(7) The authority provided under this 
subsection shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any authority granted to the Sec- 
retary or the Corporation under any other 
provision of law.” 

(8) The authority provided by this sub- 
section to incure obligations to make loans 
shall be effective only to the extent that 
such obligations do not exceed annual limi- 
tations on new direct loan obligations which 
shall be provided in annual appropriations 
Acts.”. 

By MR. GUNDERSON: 
—Page 190, line 11, after the comma insert 
the following new subsection (and redesig- 
nate succeeding subsections accordingly): 

“(3) an assessment of how reductions in 
commodity price support programs have af- 
fected family farmers and the family farm 
structure,’’. 

—Page 222, after line 25, add the following 
new title: 


TITLE XVII—IMPORTED MEAT 


Sec. 1701. Section 20 of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (7 U.S.C. 620) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
(f) as follows: 

‘(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, all meat products imported into the 
United States shall be subject to the inspec- 
tion, sanitary, quality, species verification, 
and residue standards applied to products 
produced in the United States. Any such im- 
ported meat products that do not meet such 
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standards shall not be permitted entry into 
the United States. Neither shall such prod- 
ucts be imported which have been produced 
using agricultural chemicals, animal drugs, 
or medicated feeds which are not currently 
approved for the same use in the United 
States. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
enforce this provision through the imposi- 
tion of random inspections for such residues 
and species verification. The provisions of 
this subsection shall not be deemed to 
permit the imposition of standards with re- 
spect to imported meat that are less strin- 
gent than standards imposed under the 
other subsections of this section. The Secre- 
tary may issue such regulations as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection.”. 
By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

—Page 86, after line 25, insert the following 
new section:. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF CERTAIN EXPORT 
SALES OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
STOCKS 


Sec, 1210. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no agreement providing for 
the sale, barter, or exchange of a quantity 
of commodities owned or controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which has a 
value of more than $5,000,000, which is to 
be exported, and for which the value to be 
received is less than 85 per centum of the 
value of such quantity shall be valid— 

(1) until the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mits a report to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate specifying in detail the terms of 
such agreement; and 

(2) unless the Congress does not adopt a 
concurrent resolution disapproving such 
agreement before the expiration of 30 days 
of continuous session of the Congress begin- 
ning on the day such report is submitted. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)(2)— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain shall be ex- 
cluded in computing the 30-day period de- 
scribed in such subsection. 

(c) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
term “value” means the fair market value 
on the world market, 

(d) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
agreement entered into before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


H.R. 4560 


By Ms. MIKULSKI: 
—Page 18, line 22, strike out “$97,712,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ““$156,000,000” 
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By Mr. SIMON 
—Page 46, line 1 strike out “notwithstand- 
ing section 482(d) of the Higher Education 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “pursuant to section 482(d) of the 
Higher Education Act, except that subpara- 
graph (A) of paragraph (3) of such section 
shall be applied by substituting “$1,200” for 
“$1,100”: Provided further, That the assess- 
ment rates shall be 12.5 percent in the case 
of total discretionary income which does not 
exceed $5,000, 15 percent in the case of total 
discretionary income which exceeds $5,000 
and does not exceed $10,000, 17.5 percent in 
the case of total discretionary income which 
exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed $15,000 
and 20 percent in the case of total discre- 
tionary income which exceeds $15,000: Pro- 
vided further, That the family contribution 
schedule for the 1981-1982 academic year 
shall also be the family contribution sched- 
ule for the 1982-1983 academic year, except 
that the assessment rates set forth in this 
paragraph shall apply: Provided further, 
That “effective family income” under sec- 
tion 482(b)(3) of the Higher Education Act 
shall mean, with respect to a student, the 
annual adjusted family income, as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, received by the 
parents or legal guardians of the student 
minus Federal taxes paid of payable with re- 
spect to such income, and shall include any 
effective student income after any offset as 
determined by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary: Provided further, That any 
amount paid under the Social Security Act 
to, or on account of, the student which 
would not be paid if he were not a student, 
and one-half any amount paid the student 
under chapters 34 and 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, shall be treated as student fi- 
nancial assistance”. 
By Mr. WAXMAN 

—Page 25, line 6, strike out “‘$140,039,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$142,039,000"; 
and insert before the period in line 9 the 
following: “and $2,000,000 shall be made 
available to carry out section 309 of the 
Public Health Service Act”. 

Page 22, line 2, strike out ‘‘$191,965,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$191,465,000"; in 
line 10 on that page strike out “$9,589,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,089,000”; in 
line 18 on that page strike out “$46,252,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $45,752,000"; and 
in line 3 on page 23 strike out “$36,502,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $36,002,000". 
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THE AWACS SALE, ANOTHER 
STRATEGIC BLUNDER 


HON. WILLIAM R. RATCHFORD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the foreign affairs committees of both 
Houses prepare to vote this week on 
the administration’s unfortunate plan 
to offer the Saudis five AWACS air- 
craft and enhancement equipment for 
its F-15 fighters, it is necessary to 
bring into focus the principle strategic 
considerations upon which the pro- 
posed sale rests. 

Interestingly, over the course of this 
often emotional and intense debate 
the Saudis themselves have done little 
to improve American sentiment. Saudi 
Arabia continues to represent a nega- 
tive influence on the Middle East 
peace process. Its stalwart opposition 
to the Camp David accords and its role 
of financier to the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization have created grave 
doubts as to their ultimate intentions 
vis-a-vis Israel. 

President Reagan has understand- 
ably cast the debate in terms of Amer- 
ican strategic interests in the Middle 
East, but even this justification for 
the sale is severely flawed. The sale 
would merely serve to further escalate 
the dangerous arms buildup in the 
region—a prospect that this Nation is 
hardly in a position to finance and one 
that only brings Israel closer to the 
brink of renewed conflict with its 
more hostile neighbors. Further, the 
administration has been hard pressed 
to offer significant evidence of a Saudi 
need for enhanced offensive capabil- 
ity. If defense of Saudi oilfields is the 
compelling argument that the admin- 
istration presents, then I suggest that 
a more direct defense might be pre- 
ferred. 

Indeed early warning protection of 
the oilfields is desirable, but continued 
coverage by U.S. Air Force planes 
under American command and control 
would be far preferable. If an in- 
creased American tactical air capabil- 
ity is required in the region, then let 
that be the focus of our debate. But to 
suggest that a large, high performance 
fleet of F-15’s directed by AWACS- 
supplied combat information is not a 
threat to the security of our treasured 
ally Israel is sheer folly. In fact, it 
would seem that any effort to improve 
Saudi security through the introduc- 
tion of offensive capabilities fails to 
recognize that any future Israel-Arab 


conflict would necessarily involve that 
nation. 

I urge colleagues to join the growing 
opposition to this proposed sale, which 
would dramatically increase tension in 
the region and threaten the strategic 
balance that this Nation must be com- 
mitted to achieve.e 


AMBASSADOR KIRKPATRICK 
ATTACKS ETHIOPIA’S RED 
TERROR 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr. 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, made a magnifi- 
cent speech in the United Nations 
General Assembly on Friday after- 
noon in response to a vituperative dia- 
tribe against this country made by one 
of the Kremlin’s stooges, the Foreign 
Minister of the Ethiopian dictator- 
ship. This regime is kept in power by 
the usual Communist “Afrika Korps” 
of Soviet generals and military advis- 
ers, East Germans to run the secret 
police, and Cuban troops to occupy 
the country and protect the Marxist- 
Leninist butchers in Addis Ababa from 
the just retribution of the Ethiopian 
people. 

I am sure my colleagues recall the 
novel “The Spike” by Robert Moss 
and Arnaud deBorchgrave, a best 
seller last year and this year which ex- 
plored in fictional terms manipulation 
of the media by-editors who kill or 
“spike” stories that show the Soviet 
Union and its allies in an unfavorable 
light. How remarkable indeed it is that 
neither the New York Times nor 
Washington Post nor any other news- 
paper I saw this weekend carried any 
mention of Ambassador Kirkpatrick’s 
speech which exposed the Ethiopian 
regime as the successor in cruelty and 
atrocity to Idi Amin’s Uganda. 

Perhaps part of the source of deci- 
sions to spike reports of Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick’s speech was the fact that 
she was able to utilize material from 
an organization with a high reputation 
among liberals, Amnesty Internation- 
al, to attack the “Big Lie” smears of 
the Kremlin’s Ethiopian satrapy. 

The speech, which I strongly com- 
mend to the attention of my col- 
leagues, follows: 

Mr. President, I speak this afternoon less 
in reply than in protest against the speech 
made yesterday by the Ethiopian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. His strident and vituper- 
ative attack on the United States went 


beyond even what we have come to expect 
from such quarters. 

Mr. President, the remarks of the Ethiopi- 
an Foreign Minister represent an extreme 
example of what is known as the Orwellian 
inversion of the truth. The pattern is a 
simple one: He accuses others of committing 
crimes which have, in fact, been perpetrated 
by his own regime and by those countries 
with which his regime is allied. 

He speaks, for example, of “the extermi- 
nation of Africans” by “sabre-rattling war- 
mongers (who) are either directly or 
through their paid agents engaged in a 
Savage massacre of men, women, and chil- 
dren around the globe—and all this in the 
name of justice and democracy.” In fact, it 
is his own regime that is guilty of the very 
savagery of which he speaks. According to 
Amnesty International, it is estimated that 
some 30,000 persons in Ethiopia were sum- 
marily executed for political reasons be- 
tween 1974 and 1978—10,000 in 1977 alone. 
During the so-called Red Terror, which cli- 
maxed in February 1978, the Ethiopian 
police and army squads murdered some 
5,000 grade school, high school, and univer- 
sity students and imprisoned some 30,000 
others—this in a country whose entire stu- 
dent population was only 36,000 ten years 
ago. 

Again, according to Amnesty Internation- 
al 12-year-old children were among those 
immersed in hot oil, sexually tortured, or 
flung out of windows and left to die in the 
streets. Again, according to Amnesty Inter- 
national, the relatives of the children were 
prohibited by state edict from mourning, 
yet at the same time were encouraged to 
buy back the body for burial—a practice 
that came to be called: “paying for the 
bullet.” All this wholesale massacre was 
committed in the name of justice and de- 
mocracy—in the name of a liberating revolu- 
tion. 

The Ethiopian Foreign Minister told us 
that his country’s “epochmaking popular 
revolution . . . ushered in an era of prosper- 
ity and equality.” Yet the respected African 
scholar Colin Legum wrote of Ethiopia at 
the end of 1978 that, “There are today per- 
haps a hundred times the number of politi- 
cal prisoners than in the worst period of the 
late Emperor Haile Selassie’s rule.” 

There are at least 300 to 400 arrests every 
week in Addis Ababa alone. Many of those 
arrested simply disappear and are presumed 
executed. Last year Amnesty International 
published the names of a number of long- 
term prominent political prisoners whose 
food, brought in daily, had been turned 
away by prison officials in 1979. This usual- 
ly meant that the prisoner had been sum- 
marily executed. Amnesty’s request for in- 
formation about several prominent “disap- 
peared political prisoners” and its separate 
appeal for information about Pastor Gudina 
Tumsa have gone unanswered. So have its 
protests against the arrest and torture of 
church members. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of Ethio- 
pia accused the United States of “stifling 
progressive movements, undermining sover- 
eign states,” and engaging in a “massive 
military buildup” that has increased ten- 
sions in the region. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Yet it is his own regime that is engaged in 
a war against its own ethnic minorities— 
among them the Eritreans, the Somalis, and 
the Tigreans. 

It is his own regime that has recently 
made a pact with two countries that special- 
ize in subverting sovereign states and fo- 
menting regional instability. 

It is his own regime that received from 
the Soviet Union more that $1 billion in 
military equipment in late 1977 and early 
1978—which is over twice as much military 
aid as the United States provided to that 
country during a quarter of a century under 
the late Haile Selassie. 

It is his own regime that now hosts—and 
depends upon for its survival—some 15,000 
Cuban military personnel and some 1,000- 
1,500 Soviet military advisors. 

Mr. President, in a characteristic attempt 
to find scapegoats to account for the failure 
of his own regime, the Ethiopian Foreign 
Minister charged that the ‘imperialist 
forces" are preventing his country from de- 
voting itself to the tasks of development. 
The truth, Mr. President, is exactly the re- 
verse, It is his regime’s devotion to war—and 
to the imposition of totalitarian rule over its 
population—that is responsible for the di- 
version of its energies and resources from 
the task of development. Indeed, its policies 
have caused so much hardship and disrup- 
ticn that more than a million and a half 
people have been forced to flee to neighbor- 
ing countries to seek refuge. 

In addition, Mr. President, the Ethiopian 
Foreign Minister speaks of lasting peace 
being restored in Afghanistan and Kampu- 
chea “only if the people concerned are left 
on their own without any form of imperial- 
ist meddling.” Mr. President, I do not take 
issue with that statement. But surely every- 
one in this hall knows that the only “impe- 
rialist meddling” in Afghanistan is being 
done by some 85,000 Soviet troops against 
whom the entire Afghan population is en- 
gaged in heroic resistance. And it should not 
be necessary to point out here that Kampu- 
chea is occupied today by 200,000 troops 
from Vietnam. These are “imperialist med- 
dlers.” Indeed, the government of Ethiopia 
is integrated into this imperialistic network 
through friendship treaties, including mili- 
tary clauses, with the Soviet Union, Libya, 
and South Yemen. 

Mr. President, the Ethiopian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has repeated the charge 
that the United States is using biological 
warfare against the people of Cuba. The 
American delegation dealt with this subject 
at length on September 25th when we 
pointed out that Cuban health officials 
themselves had told officials of the Pan 
American Health Organization, American 
diplomats in Havana, and tropical health 
specialists both in the United States and 
other countries that the current epidemic of 
dengue fever in Cuba had been introduced 
into the country by Cuban troops returning 
from Africa. It was only after this quiet con- 
sultation that Fidel Castro decided to blame 
the disease on the United States. The Ethio- 
pian Foreign Minister has now repeated 
that lie. He adds to this the charge of 
racism and asserts that the World Health 
Organization has reached the conclusive 
verdict that no such disease exists in Africa. 
In fact, Mr. President, Professor Wilbur 
Downs of Yale University, an international- 
ly distinguished authority on the subject, 
has written in a book entitled “Arthropod 
Borne Viruses of Vertebrates” that dengue 
virus type one and type two are found in 
West Africa as far south as South Africa, 
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meaning in the Angola area. And the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association states in the 
book, “Control of Communicable Diseases 
in Man,” that the dengue viruses “have 
been recovered from West Africa,” meaning 
in the Angola area. 

Mr. President, these unfounded charges 
against the United States are particularly 
unseemly in light of the fact that the 
United States, through the Pan American 
Health Organization, has provided hun- 
dreds of tons of a pesticide to fight that 
self-same epidemic in Cuba. 

The Ethiopian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has decried a “crisis of consensus” in the 
United Nations, a crisis he characteristically 
blames on my country. But the true crisis of 
consensus, Mr. President, is rooted in the 
Orwellian falsehoods spread by countries 
that are concerned principally with shifting 
the blame onto others for their own inter- 
nal failures and external acts of aggression. 
A real consensus, Mr. President, must be 
based upon a spirit of cooperation and a 
genuine commitment to the truth. We 
remain committed to that kind of consen- 
sus, but we cannot sit by silently when the 
Big Lie echoes in these chambers.@ 


NATIONAL DIABETES WEEK 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
remind my colleagues that today 
marks the opening of National Diabe- 
tes Week, a designation which I was 
happy to join my esteemed colleague 
from New Jersey, Mr. FORSYTHE, in 
supporting. 

The purpose of this week in part is 
to encourage public support of the 
many fine organizations which are 
striving to combat this destructive dis- 
ease; I for one am proud of my associa- 
tion with the Union Chapter of the 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, which 
works alongside the American Diabe- 
tes Association and other worthy 
groups to forward medical research 
and to assist the victims of the various 
types of diabetes. Yet another purpose 
of National Diabetes Week which is of 
great importance must not be ignored: 
Now is an appropriate time to encour- 
age public knowledge and understand- 
ing of this deadly disease, which af- 
flicts some 10 million Americans, 
300,000 fatally each year. Itself the 
third leading cause of death, diabetes 
often complicates other ailments of 
the heart, the kidneys, the nervous 
system, and other areas. 

At a time when Government is being 
cut back in so many areas, I think that 
this is an appropriate time to reaffirm 
that our national commitment to con- 
quering diabetes, as well as other 
killer diseases like cancer, must be 
continued at a level which has proven 
so productive of progress in the last 
few years. Coordination and support 
by the Federal Government has been 
a decisive factor in many break- 
throughs large and small. Although 
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the temptation will exist at this time 
to cut back radically in this area as we 
have in so many others, I would hope 
that the human as well as the econom- 
ic costs of failing to sustain our mas- 
sive research program will be duly con- 
sidered. We must see this fight 
through to the end. 

At this time, let me also commend 
the local chapters of concerned citi- 
zens around the country who contrib- 
ute so much of their time, their effort, 
and their wealth to making diabetes a 
thing of the past. Your achievements 
in this cause have been great; may you 
even surpass them in the future. 


MEMORIAL TO REV. JAMES 
REDDING 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a distinct honor and a privilege 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the monumental 
accomplishments and challenging 
legacy of the late Rev. James Redding 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Redding was 
the founder of Helping Hand Halfway 
Home, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, although Reverend 
Redding passed away in 1980, the 
Board of the Helping Hand Halfway 
Home, Inc. is carrying on in the great 
tradition of Reverend Redding. On Oc- 
tober 23, 1981, they will have their 
first annual memorial and fundraising 
affair for the late Reverend Redding 
and the Helping Hand Halfway Home, 
Inc. 

As they prepare for this affair which 
will be the major mechanism to raise 
funds for the continuation of Rever- 
end Redding’s dream and former in- 
mates hopes for the future, I feel that 
it would be appropriate to review the 
life of Rev. James Redding. At this 
time, I want to reflect on what Rever- 
end Redding accomplished in his life- 
time and how he extended a helping 
hand to people drowning in the sea of 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, Reverend Redding was 
widely. respected and revered by 
people of every economic level in the 
city of Cleveland. They called him the 
peacemaker. He was the bridge be- 
tween the rejected and the rejectors. 

Mr. Speaker, Reverend Redding was 
all that and much more. He was, si- 
multaneously, the friend of the 
inmate and their challenger. He was 
the warrior against the injustices in- 
flicted on the black community in 
Hough and at the same time the advo- 
cate for self-help. His character can 
best be described as the quiet storm, 
always moving into new territory, with 
the predetermined purpose of washing 
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away social injustice and bringing on a 
new season of hope for the hopeless. 

To fully grasp and comprehend the 
depth of his character, Mr. Speaker, 
we have to go back in time to the year, 
1950. It was that year that many 
people considered Reverend Redding, 
a black man in a major industrial city, 
to have accomplished all that he could 
want—a skilled job and a decent wage. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this was not 
enough for Reverend Redding. He was 
designed to do something more. Rever- 
end Redding was fully aware of that. 
He decided to become an active serv- 
ant of God. He entered divinity school 
part time at night in addition to work- 
ing during the day. Restless about the 
length of study and eager to help 
those in trouble, Reverend Redding 
volunteered to become a prison chap- 
lain at the house of correction in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, from that point on, the 
inmates were mesmerized by Reverend 
Redding’s firm sincerity. Reverend 
Redding embraced the opportunity 
and worked diligently in helping these 
human beings who needed a strong 
helping hand. With only the promise 
of a helpful ear and utmost confi- 
dence, Reverend Redding became the 
pastor and guiding force for many 
former inmates. Accordingly, he 
became a permanent fixture, of sorts, 
in the hearts of the inmates and in the 
halls of the penal institutions in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, coupled with the suc- 
cess with the inmates, Reverend Red- 
ding, in 1954, reached his goal of be- 
coming an ordained Baptist minister. 
With that achievement, he left his ma- 
chinist job and took an office job 
which provided less monetary benefits 
but a tremendous amount of personal 
gratification to have more time with 
the inmates. With that opportunity, 
he put his God-given talents to work 
in the best interest of those persons he 
felt he was chosen to lead—the in- 
mates. For them, Reverend Redding 
was indeed their key and gateway to a 
better future. 

He approached this task which 
others shunned. Everyday, he ap- 
proached it with renewed vigor, confi- 
dence, and as a master advocate on 
behalf of these human beings. In the 
final analysis, Reverend Redding 
always won the battle which was a job 
and a miraculous new beginning for 
the former inmates. This was all the 
payment he ever wanted or needed. 

Mr. Speaker, realizing that the serv- 
ices he had provided on a one-to-one 
basis were in need by many others, 
Reverend Redding embarked on the 
arduous task and dream of opening a 
permanent facility which could help 
former inmates enter society after 
reaching the redemption point. In 
1964, Reverend Redding resigned his 
job to cultivate his dream. Thus, 
Cleveland witnessed the birth of the 
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Helping Hand Halfway Home, Inc. 
With a group of Cleveland’s leading 
citizens on the board, and Louis B. 
Seltzer as president, the corporation 
spearheaded a citywide fundraising 
campaign. 

This successful campaign resulted in 
a new beginning for the inmates and 
Rev. James Redding. He bought a 
place in the Hough area, once a mil- 
lionaire’s mansion, where 22 former in- 
mates could live temporarily while re- 
building their lives. While he was get- 
ting this needed facility underway, a 
woman deeded over to the Halfway 
House a nearby house to establish a 
Halfway Home for women. 

Today, 17 years later, the philoso- 
phy of Reverend Redding is still the 
mainstay and anchor of the Helping 
Hand Halfway Home, Inc. Primary 
emphasis is placed on helping the in- 
mates to achieve what Reverend Red- 
ding so aptly called habilitation. He 
once said, 

Too much emphasis is place on rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners. How can you rehabilitate 
anyone who has never been habilitated— 
equipped to being with? 

Mr. Speaker, Reverend Redding was 

right. For a number of reasons, many 
inmates had not been rehabilitated in 
the correctional institutions. His task 
then and the mission of the Helping 
Hand Halfway Home, Inc., today is to 
get them adjusted to society and to 
become positive contributors in socie- 
ty. 
The Helping Hand Halfway Home, 
Inc. instituted a cadre of programs to 
meet that need. They include courses 
taught by outstanding members of the 
community, instruction in survival 
skills, counseling and preparation for 
job interviews. The success ratio is as- 
tounding when you take into consider- 
ation that the average stay for the 
inmate is usually only 60 days. This 
dream, this vision, and tenacity for 
safely and effectively getting former 
inmates back into society has been the 
result of one courageous man—the 
late Rev. James Redding. 

Reverend Redding’s influence was 
not limited to the Helping Hand Half- 
way Home, Inc. His work and influ- 
ence transcended all facets and seg- 
ments of the community, particularly 
in the Hough area. it crystallized in 
1967 during the riots in the Hough 
area. With flames engulfing the 
streets and minds of blacks fed up 
with the injustices in society, Rever- 
end Redding became the eye of the 
storm. He is credited as being the 
force which stopped many of the riot- 
ers. He was also the man who dissect- 
ed and articulated the problem and 
called for the eradication of the injus- 
tices which lighted the fuse in Hough 
during 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, Rever- 
end Redding was a man of intense 
dreams. He had the courage to pursue 
his dreams. For that reason, many 
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former inmates and people in the 
Hough neighborhood have escaped the 
nightmare of hopelessness. 

Although many of us today still 
mourn the loss of Reverend Redding, 
we take comfort and encouragement 
from the fact that the institutions he 
setup are lasting monuments to him 
and to the community. With those 
thoughts in mind, I join with his 
lovely wife, Margaret and the Board of 
the Helping Hand Halfway Home, Inc. 
in saluting and memoralizing the life 
of Rev. James Redding.e 


TRIBUTE TO JIM PERRY 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues and the general public 
the outstanding service Mr. Jim Perry 
of Los Angeles, Calif., has given to the 
Los Angeles Fire Department and the 
United Firefighters of Los Angeles 
City. I have prepared the following 
statement of commendation and ap- 
preciation in honor of Jim Perry’s re- 
tirement from both the department 
and the union he has served so self- 
lessly. Jim’s friends, coworkers, and 
brothers and sisters from the labor 
movement saluted him at a farewell 
country dance and dinner on October 
2, 1981. 

As a lifetime citizen of Los Angeles and as 
a dedicated supporter of the trade union 
movement, I am doubly grateful to Jim 
Perry. My family and I, along with all other 
citizens are indebted to him for his work 
through the years as a firefighter. His dis- 
tinguished record includes several citations 
for heroism and lifesaving actions. His self- 
less intervention to save a human life was 
recognized not only by the department but 
also by the American National Red Cross. 

As a trade unionist, Jim Perry has distin- 
guished himself in many capacities. He has 
served his union and the men and women it 
represents as a skillful reporter, photogra- 
pher and editor guaranteeing the swift flow 
of reliable information to members of the 
firefighters union and their families. 

During his years with the firefight- 
ers union, Jim distinguished himself 
not only as a communicator, but as an 
elected leader and skillful negotiator. 
Now first vice president of local 112, 
Jim rose to this position after years of 
continuous service on union commit- 
tees and on major special assignments. 
Jim’s union work took him beyond the 
confines of the firefighters and into 
the leadership structure of the Los 
Angeles County AFL-CIO, and Valley 
Labor Political Education Committee 
(VALPEC). 

Jim Perry is a man of broad inter- 
ests and varied talents. The people of 
Los Angeles, and the men and women 
of the Los Angeles Fire Department, 
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as well as the members of the United 
Fire Fighters of Los Angeles City have 
benefited enormously from Jim’s intel- 
ligence, dedication, and generosity of 
spirit. In our city Jim earned the re- 
spect not only of the firefighters’ com- 
munity, but, also of the representa- 
tives of the mass media with whom he 
dealt so extensively, and the repre- 
sentatives of city government who 
found in Jim a fair and reasonable ad- 


versary. 
I join Jim Perry’s many other admir- 

ers in saluting him, and wishing him a 

healthy and active retirement.e 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
WILL NOT RETREAT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, some 
recent reports in the media have im- 
plied that the Justice Department was 
diminishing its enforcement of our Na- 
tion’s civil rights laws. Such reports 
are misleading and inaccurate accord- 
ing to the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Justice Department's 
Civil Rights Division. 

In order to set the record straight as 
to the policies of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, I am attaching a statement 
issued recently, which was reproduced 
in the Saturday, October 3, issue of 
the Washington Post. 

Assistant Attorney General Reyn- 
olds’ statement follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1981] 

(William Bradford Reynolds) 
THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT WILL NOT RETREAT 

On Sept. 23, I testified in Congress con- 
cerning the administration’s policy on Jus- 
tice Department enforcement of equal em- 
ployment opportunity laws. On Sept, 24, 
The Post, citing my testimony, reported 
that the administration “will not go to court 
to win class action decisions in job bias 
cases.” The Post also reported subcommit- 
tee chairman Augustus F. Hawkins’ remark: 
“If you’re going to proceed this way, you're 
going to have to triple the staff [of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Civil Rights Division] be- 
cause the caseload will increase.” The arti- 
cle shows a fundamental misunderstanding 
of my testimony and, I fear, conveys to the 
public the erroneous impression that the 
Justice Department will henceforth bring a 
separate lawsuit on behalf of each individ- 
ual employee victimized by employment dis- 
crimination based on race, sex, religion or 
national origin. The issue of equal employ- 
ment opportunity is too important and too 
sensitive to permit public misperception of 
the administration’s policies in this critical 
area to go uncorrected. 

The confusion shown by Hawkins’ quoted 
remarks in The Post’s story apparently 
springs from a misunderstanding of the 
subtle legal distinction between a ‘class 
action” suit and a “pattern or practice” suit. 
Class action suits are brought by private liti- 
gants and seek to redress a common injury 
suffered by a “class” of persons. The Justice 
Department is not now and has never been 
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authorized to bring class action suits. In- 
stead, it is authorized under Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and other civil rights 
laws to bring suits against state and local 
authorities based on a claim of a “pattern or 
practice” of unlawful employment discrimi- 
nation. 

When the department prevails in such a 
lawsuit, each employee or job applicant un- 
lawfully discriminated against by the em- 
ployer is entitled to enter the litigation and 
prove that he or she is entitled to affirma- 
tive relief such as back pay, retroactive se- 
niority, and hiring and promotion priority. 
For example, in a “pattern or practice” suit 
currently being litigated, more than 600 per- 
sons have already sought to enter the litiga- 
tion and file individual claims of injury fol- 
lowing the district court’s finding of a pat- 
tern of racially and sexually discriminatory 
practices in several job categories. The de- 
partment will examine each of those claims 
and pursue those that are valid. 

As I made clear in my testimony, the Jus- 
tice Department does not intend to retreat 
one step from its enforcement of “pattern 
or practice” lawsuits under the civil rights 
laws. Not only will there be no change of 
policy to an individualized case approach as 
suggested in The Post article but, in my 
view, such a change would be extremely 
unwise. 

The policy change, as I stated in my testi- 
mony, concerns only the range of remedies 
the department will seek in court following 
a finding of employment discrimination. In 
the past, the department has routinely 
sought as an element of relief in this area, 
imposition of mandatory race and sex hiring 
goals designed to benefit a group of persons, 
without regard to whether those preferred 
are themselves victims of the employer's 
discriminatory practices. We no longer will 
insist on or in any respect support the use 
of numerical or statistical formulas provid- 
ing to non-victims of discrimination prefer- 
ential treatment based on race, sex, national 
origin or religion. Such race-conscious or 
sex-conscious preferences are, as history has 
shown, divisive techniques that go well 
beyond the remedy that is necessary to re- 
dress, in full measure, those injured by a 
particular employer's discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

Henceforth, the department will empha- 
size a three-pronged remedial formula con- 
sisting of 1) specific affirmative relief for in- 
dividual victims of proven discriminatory 
practices; 2) increased recruitment efforts 
directed at the group or groups previously 
disadvantaged, including, where appropri- 
ate, recruitment goals so as to bring into the 
employer’s pool of qualified applicants in- 
creased numbers of minorities and women; 
and 3) injunctive relief requiring color-blind 
and sex-neutral nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment practices in the future. Non-discrimi- 
natory hiring and promotion from an appro- 
priate pool of applicants will, we believe, 
fully correct the effects of past discrimina- 
tory practice.e 


QUEENS VILLAGE RESIDENTS 
ATTAIN SCOUTING’S HIGHEST 
HONOR 


HON. JOHN LeBOUTILLIER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Mr. LEBOUTILLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
since 1913, the Boy Scouts of America 
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have taught the young men of our 
country the values, skills, and determi- 
nation necessary to discharge their 
duties as citizens and leaders. 

I am proud to acknowledge two 
Queens Village residents, Stephen 
Botten and James Hendry, who have 
attained Scouting’s highest award for 
achievement, the rank of Eagle Scout. 

Capturing a spirit so necessary to 
the vitalization of any neighborhood, 
Messers. Botten and Hendry success- 
fully completed projects which will 
provide lasting benefits to their com- 
munity. 

Mr. Botten distinguished himself 
with a project that resulted in exten- 
sive repairs to a neighborhood church 
hall. This hall can now be used for the 
church’s Sunday school and meetings 
of various church and community or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Hendry’s endeavors led to the 
renovation of the backstops and fences 
surrounding a Little League field in 
his area. This effort improved the 
safety and playing conditions for hun- 
dreds of youths who regularly utilize 
this facility. 

These young men deserve our recog- 
nition, appreciation, and encourage- 
ment. I am confident they will contin- 
ue to excel and be of even greater serv- 
ice to both their community and their 
country.@ 


PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE ARTS ARE REALLY FROM 
THE PUBLIC PURSE 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
are well aware, the theme of the ad- 
ministration’s budget cutting is to get 
Government “off our backs” and place 
greater reliance upon the private 
sector for the support of many pro- 
grams. It remains to be seen whether 
all those programs which experienced 
severe budget cuts will remain viable 
because of private support. 

We are already witnessing, as Bill 
Branche points out in an article in the 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Niagara Gazette, 
successful private fund raising drives 
on behalf of the arts. Branche reminds 
us, however, that we cannot put the 
funds accrued through such drives to- 
tally in the category of “private” 
giving. In point of fact, they are tax 
expenditures. 

Branche does not suggest that tax 
incentives for charitable contributions 
are ill-advised. He simply reminds us 
that Government support can be given 
both by direct budget outlays and 
through tax subsidies. The private 
sector has not abandoned the arts be- 
cause the Government has not either. 

Mr. Branche’s article follows: 
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PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARTS ARE 
REALLY FROM THE PUBLIC PURSE 


(By Bill Branche) 


The Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra has 
just announced that it has raised $1,080,452 
through its annual fund drive and several 
special projects. 

The Albright-Knox Art Gallery has just 
begun its annual membership campaign, 
hoping to increase its membership from the 
present 6,000 to 7,200 at rates ranging from 
$15 to $500 a year. 

These are the fund drives I happen to 
have heard about in the last few days. In 
fact, similar projects are carried out by all 
arts organizations at all times of the year. 
The sums raised are staggering—many mil- 
lions of dollars on the Niagara Frontier, and 
many hundreds of millions across the 
nation. 

Arts institutions are not the only ones de- 
lighted by such figures. 

So are the budget-cutters in Washington. 
These sums, they say, justify their conten- 
tion that the government can cut its grants 
to the arts in half—or more—because the 
“private sector” will fill the gap, at no cost 
to the taxpayers. 

Put aside the question of whether private 
citizens and corporations will come through 
with $200 or $300 million extra, especially in 
view of the belief of many observers that 
the steep increase in private contributions 
to the arts in the last 15 or 20 years is due 
to the example set by local, state, and feder- 
al governments. 

The point I want to make is that these 
“private” contributions to arts organizations 
(and to many other kinds of organizations) 
are, to a considerable extent, public contri- 
butions. They come out of the United States 
Treasury. Not directly, to be sure. But the 
Treasury would have got a considerable part 
of this money if it hadn't been given to arts 
and other non-profit organizations. This is 
because such gifts reduce the givers’ taxable 
incomes, and thus reduce the amount of 
money they have to pay the Treasury in 
taxes. 

I'm not campaigning against tax-deducti- 
ble gifts to the arts. Tax-deductible gifts 
combined with government contributions 
and such genuinely private sources of 
income as ticket sales make a fairly solid 
base of support for the arts. But the so- 
called “private,” tax-deductible gifts have 
two serious faults. 

First, they are an expenditure of public 
money over which the public has no control. 
No representatives of the public oversee the 
distribution of this money. It goes to whom- 
ever the givers happen to favor. 

Second, we all have to pay higher taxes to 
make up for the money the government 
loses by allowing gifts to the arts to be tax- 
deductible. Mobile or Xerox or some other 
corporate giant gets to put its name on the 
theater program, the art exhibit catalog, or 
the public television show, but it’s really our 
money that made it possible. 

Thus it is deceptive for Washington offi- 
cials to talk about “private-sector giving” as 
though it cost the public nothing. 

And it is dangerous to the arts when they 
are forced to rely almost exclusively on “pri- 
vate” giving. In the days before government 
giving, it was the great institutions that got 
the money—the Metropolitian Opera, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and—in regional terms—the Buffa- 
lo Philharmonic and the Albright-Knox. 
This was partly because there was a certain 
snobbery among givers, and partly—maybe 
mostly—because they didn’t know who else 
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to give their money to. The state and feder- 
al government arts agencies, with their 
democratic approach to nominations for 
grants and their exhaustive expert screen- 
ing processes, have widened the field of 
giving, and “private” contributors have 
often followed their lead. 

I repeat, I'm not campaigning against tax- 
deductible giving. For all its faults, it has 
worked reasonably well in combination with 
other sources of revenue for the arts. 

But it’s important that the public (and 
the government) understand that these 
gifts aren't money from heaven and that 
private givers don’t have angelic wisdom 
when they decide what arts and artists will 
get their money.e 


WHAT WE NEED NOW IS 
PATIENCE 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to call attention to an excellent piece 
of commentary written by Mr. Robert 
McHugh, executive editor of the Sun- 
Herald in my congressional district. 
The article counsels patience with the 
economic recovery program and car- 
ries words of wisdom I believe Mem- 
bers of this body will find meaningful. 
I present it here for your consider- 
ation: 


(From the Sun-Herald, Mississippi Gulf 
Coast, Sept. 27, 1981] 


(By Robert McHugh) 


OUR Patience, Not CONTROLS, Is NEEDED 
Now 


If the Reagan economic program, which 
doesn't even go into effect until Oct. 1, does 
not make everybody rich by Nov. 1, many 
bitter complaints will be heard around the 
country, 

The economic quacks will come forth with 
nostrums of every description, guaranteed 
to do a better job than Reagan’s budget and 
tax reductions. Already, congressmen are 
speaking of reorganizing the Federal Re- 
serve, putting a windfall profits tax on in- 
terest income, controlling credit and insti- 
tuting wage and price controls. 

We all remember President Nixon’s exper- 
iment with price controls in the 1970's. 
They did nothing but discourage production 
and throw the country into an economic 
slump. 

We also had price and wage controls 
during World War II, which worked to some 
extent because the nation was in a patriotic 
rapture. But even then, there was a black 
market. Price controls, history proves, can’t 
be enforced. 

The first ruler I can find who tried them 
was Diocletian, emperor during the fading 
days of the Roman empire. If anybody 
could make price controls work, it had to be 
Diocletian. He threatened the death penalty 
for all who asked for more or paid more 
than the controlled prices listed in his impe- 
rial decree. 

The preamble to his decree, written 16 
centuries ago, reads as if Jimmy Carter 
wrote it. Diocletian told his subjects it was 
their greed that was responsible for rising 
prices. Carter tried to tell Americans the 
same thing just a few years ago. But there 
the comparison ends. 
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Diocletian not only set prices on such 
commodities as wine, oil and meat, he even 
plunged into the service industry, telling 
barbers that a shave could cost no more 
than today’s equivalent of a half cent. 

The wages he set would drive PATCO 
President Robert Poli mad. A donkey driver 
could take only a ration of bread and olives 
plus four cents for a day’s work. 

But even with the death penalty as an en- 
forcement. weapon, Diocletian couldn't 
make his controls stick. He did manage to 
stabilize conditions long enough to maintain 
his army, which is a concern of President 
Reagan’s today. But the controls just dwin- 
dled away for lack of efficient enforcement. 

Let us face the facts: Price and wage con- 
trols are a snake oil nostrum that never has 
worked well and will not work now. 

In the Soviet Union, prices are rigidly con- 
trolled. On paper, the system looks good. 
Prices on eggs, milk and meat have not 
changed since 1962. The only problem is 
that those artificially low prices guarantee 
constant shortages. What is the use of 
having a low price on eggs if you can’t find 
them at the market? 

Americans are constitutionally impatient. 
During the Reagan honeymoon period, the 
new president was cheered lustily for cut- 
ting fat out of the bloated federal establish- 
ment, But now, with revised figures arguing 
for even more budget cuts, his popularity is 
on the decline. 

Even the Senate majority leader, Howard 
Baker, and House minority leader Bob 
Michel have been telling Reagan additional 
budget cuts will be difficult to get through 
Congress. And they are reflecting the views 
of their constituents. 

If the American public will not support 
additional budget reductions, they will soon 
see their representatives in Congress turn- 
ing to the old snake oil economic medicines 
that history has shown to be worthless. 

The combination of cuts in spending to 
reduce the federal deficit and tax reductions 
will not work overnight. Perhaps in the end 
they will not be as successful as we'd like. 
But they constitute the only reasonable so- 
lution for our economic ills advanced thus 
far. We must be patient enough to give 
them time to work. 

If we aren't, the economic quacks will take 
over with their promises of quick fixes. Dio- 
cletian couldn't make quick fixes work in 
Rome in 301 A.D. Nixon couldn’t make 
them work in the United States in the 
1970's. They don’t work in the Soviet Union. 
And they won’t work here in the 1980’s.e 


AIDING FLEEING HAITIANS 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in today’s RECORD an impor- 
tant article by Mr. Clemard Joseph 
Charles which recently appeared in 
the New York Times. Mr. Charles, the 
chairman of the Federation for the 
Reunification of Haiti, rightly criti- 
cizes the Reagan administration’s dis- 
turbing policies toward Haitian refu- 
gees. 

Once again, the administration is 
demonstrating its racism by treating 
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Haitians so morbidly differently than 
Cuban and Asian refugees, denying po- 
litical asylum to thousands of Haitian 
refugees fleeing from tyranny and op- 
pression. Just last week, the adminis- 
tration issued an Executive order au- 
thorizing the Coast Guard to intercept 
and turn around ships off the coast of 
Haiti that are suspected of carrying il- 
legal immigrants. This proposal was 
formulated under an agreement with 
the Haitian Government, and will 
result in the return of many Haitians 
to the brutal human rights atrocities 
perpetrated by President Duvalier. 

Those Haitians who have succeeded 
in arriving in the United States to the 
promise of freedom and liberty are 
being sent to detention centers 
throughout the country, including 
some in cold northern climates. As Mr. 
Charles states in his article: 

To somebody from a tropical climate, al- 
ready closeted in gloom, clad in rags and 
starved for his own foods, this meant being 
sent to a frozen wasteland like Siberia. The 
comparision itself should give us pause. 


Clearly, the administration’s propos- 
al casts doubt on our Nation’s histori- 
cal humanitarian commitment to 
those fleeing the tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Returning Haitians to those de- 
plorable conditions is tantamount to 
our complicity in these human rights 
violations. This threatens our long- 
term interests in the Caribbean by 
handing the cause of freedom to the 
Communists, and risking our relation- 
ship with a future Haitian Govern- 
ment should the Haitian people, as 
Mr. Charles states, “retake our home- 
land” and return to a Haiti that is free 
of the repressive Duvalier regime. 

I commend Mr. Charles’ article to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1981] 
AIDING FLEEING HAITIANS 
(By Clemard Joseph Charles) 


A newspaper photograph recently gave me 
a disquieting feeling of “déjà vu.” It showed 
two helmeted riot policemen dragging off a 
Haitian at the Krome North detention 
center in Miami after “disturbance in the 
camp.” 

Suddenly memory swept over me. The po- 
licemen, grim-lipped, were pulling the terri- 
fied prisoner. I looked at the prisoner’s face. 
His expression—his stance. It is I, years ago, 
being dragged off by “Papa Doc” Duvalier’s 
thugs to the beginning of a bitter 10-year 
prison term. 

In Miami, how could this happen? In Port- 
au-Prince, after all, I was gulity of some- 
thing—I was in opposition to cruelty and 
tyranny, and I suspected that I would have 
to pay the price. But what terrible crime 
had the man in the photograph committed? 
He had turned against his keepers. The 
truth is sad. The fact in that it was not a 
riot but a stampede that developed as a 
result of a rumor that the United States 
Government. would send him to another 
camp, in northern Montana. To somebody 
from a tropical climate, already closeted in 
gloom, clad in rags, and starved for his own 
foods, this meant being sent to a frozen 
wasteland, like Siberia. The comparison 
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itself should give us pause. And what was 
worse, the rumor was accurate! 

The man in the photograph had gone 
through terrible hardships—the real threat 
of death at sea, to reach the land of the 
free. 

However, those Haitian who risked their 
lives to fight injustice, and who fled so as to 
fight another day, are being treated by the 
Government more harshly than any refu- 
gees in recent United States history. 

To find that they are incarcerated and 
treated worse than convicted felons—to find 
that Haitians are in overcrowded cells in 
Brooklyn, in three places in Upstate New 
York, Kentucky, West Virginia, Texas, and 
in the camp at Fort Allen, Puerto Rico, 
defies all understanding. 

It is unbelievable to me that the stated 
purpose of the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is the return of 
the refugees to Haiti, which means certain 
imprisonment and death. 

The Service says that the Haitians were 
“picked up on the water” and are therefore 
“illegal aliens” who never technically en- 
tered the United States and who therefore 
could be “excluded,” a legal process swifter 
than deportation. To me, this is an argu- 
ment that would do credit to a fascist—not 
to a United States official. 

Certain Cuban “boat people” are consid- 
ered criminals and undesirables, and yet 
they have been given asylum. The Haitians 
are not criminals but genuine refugees from 
tyranny, oppression, and poverty, and they 
are getting the shortest shrift of all. 

There are some 1.5 million Haitian expa- 
triates all over the world. There are perhaps 
300,000 Haitians in the United States, in- 
cluding the more than 2,200 now in jail, 
many of whom want to rejoin the five mil- 
lion on the island who have been suffering 
under “Baby Doc” Duvalier’s rule. 

Wouldn’t it be much = better—more 
humane—for the United States Government 
to give these unfortunate Haitians asylum, 
particularly now that the Duvalier regime is 
shakier than ever? Americans should exam- 
ine their consciences. 

We are but a small, battered, lonely group. 
We are separated from the United States by 
language and culture. But we are human 
beings and an injustice to even the least of 
us reflects on all humans, 

Haitians are a proud people. We do not 
wish to remain in the United States. We 
wish to return to a Haiti that is free of the 
Duvalier regime and of totalitarianism of 
both the right and the left. We are not wait- 
ing for others to carry out a revolution for 
us. We are organizing and fighting for our 
own freedom. 

But listen carefully. the “Haitian trou- 
bles” are no longer merely Haitian troubles. 
They have become United States troubles. 
The United States’ tradition of generosity 
and haven for the oppressed is endangered. 
The concept of freedom and democracy for 
which Americans have fought for more 
than 200 years and Haitians have fought for 
177 years is endangered. 

We will fight the Ton Ton Macoute—the 
regime’s “hit: men”—and the corrupt and 
venal Duvaliers. We are not asking for 
American blood. We have been shedding our 
own, and the time is very fast approaching 
when the hated dictator inevitably will go. 

Americans will never regret it when we 
retake our homeland. We will not be a 
second Cuba; we will not be another Angola. 
We will do our job and it is clearly evident 
that Washington must do its job. We cannot 
fight the United States’ monstrous bureauc- 
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racy. We cannot establish United States na- 
tional policy. 
We can only hope for help.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to hearings in Chicago related to the 
Clean Air Act and previous commit- 
ments in my district on October 1 and 
2 I was unable to be present and 
voting on a number of issues during 
the course of those 2 days. If I had 
been present, I would have voted in 
the following way: 
OCTOBER 1, 1981 

On a motion to approve the House 
Journal of Wednesday, September 30, 
“yeg.” 

On a motion to suspend the rules 
and agree to the conference report on 
S. 304, National Tourism Policy Act, 
“no.” 

On a motion to table the motion to 
discharge House Resolution 208, a res- 
olution disapproving the action of the 
D.C. Council in approving the D.C. 
Sexual Assault Act of 1981, “no.” 

On a motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the District. of Columbia 
from further consideration of House 
Resolution 208, “yea.” 

On a motion for the immediate con- 
sideration of House Resolution 208, 
“yea.” 

On a motion to limit debate on 
House Resolution 208 to not more 
than 2 hours, “yea.” 

On adoption of House Resolution 
208, “yea.” 

On final passage of H.R. 4612, a bill 
to temporarily delay the October 1, 
1981, increase in the price support 
level for milk and to extend the time 
for conducting the referendum with 
respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning June 1, 1982, “yea.” 

OCTOBER 2, 1981 

On a motion to approve the House 
Journal of Thursday, October 1, 
“yea.” 

On adoption of the rule to H.R. 
3606, Agriculture and Food Act of 1981 
“yea.” e 


STORAGE OF NUCLEAR WASTE 
A TIME FOR ACTION 


HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring to my colleagues atten- 
tion an article that recently appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal titled: 
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“Waiting on Washington, Nuclear 
Plants Squeeze More Waste Into On- 
Site Storage.” 

As a member of the House Interior 
Committee who is involved in the 
mark up of legislation in this area, I 
found this article to be a lucid descrip- 
tion of the current problems and cir- 
cumstances related to the storage of 
spent fuel from our domestic nuclear 
powerplants. It is crucial that this 
Nation expeditiously implement a 
comprehensive program for the safe 
and retrievable storage of high-level 
waste generated by our domestic nu- 
clear energy industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I request permission to 
have the text of the article as it ap- 
peared in the September 16, 1981, edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal re- 
printed in full. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 16, 

1981) 
[WAITING ON WASHINGTON, NUCLEAR PLANTS] 
SQUEEZE More WASTE INTO ON-SITE STORAGE 


(By Arlen J. Large) 


Scrrpa, N.Y.—The James A. FitzPatrick 
nuclear power plant stands here churning 
out electricity on the shore of hazy Lake 
Ontario. On an upper floor of the reactor 
building, Robert Burns is peering into a 38- 
foot-deep pool of remarkably transparent 
blue water, where divers have started at- 
taching hoists to submerged gray metal 


cages. 

The cages hold used-up uranium fuel rods, 
standing upright in the pool and spaced far 
enought apart to prevent a disastrous chain 
reaction. Mr. Burns is overseeing an activity 
common these days in nuclear plants: “Re- 
racking” the inventory of spent fuel so that 
more can be crowded into the same limited 
space. 

This expensive chore is required because 
of continued paralysis in Washington over 
the ultimate way to dispose of nuclear 
waste. Congress faces many conflicting 
plans, including an Energy Department idea 
to put spent fuel into bombs. Meanwhile, 
utilities that own nuclear plants are scram- 
bling to come up with storage techniques. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission says 
it has given permission to 50 of the 71 li- 
censed operating nuclear plants to put more 
old rods in their storage pools. Twelve 
plants have had to re-rack fuel twice. Ten 
more applications’ are pending for NRC 
staff approval. 

The FitzPatrick plant here, owned by the 
New York State Power Authority, received 
its NRC go-ahead in June. Its storage pool 
has spaces for 760 bundles of old fuel rods. 
Right now 428 of them are filled, but an- 
other 188 will be used up this fall when the 
reactor is closed for refueling. That means 
the anticipated refueling a few years from 
now will exhaust the pool’s capacity, so the 
utility is moving now to make more room. 

When the re-racking is finished next 
March, Mr. Burns says, the pool will have 
space for 2,244 fuel bundles, or assemblies. 
He estimates that should take care of the 
reactor’s storage needs until 1993. 

Like many other nuclear-plant owners, 
the utility has bought new aluminum racks 
with boron sandwiched within the cage 
walls. In the sometimes unfortunate jargon 
of the nuclear industry, boron is a “poison” 
that stops neutrons from banging into the 
fissionable uranium atoms remaining in the 
spent fuel, thus preventing a chain reaction. 
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“That allows you to store the fuel bundles a 
lot closer together,” says Mr. Burns. 

Duke Power Co. used the neutron-absorb- 
ing racks this year to increase to 1,312 from 
750 spaces the storage capacity in a pool 
used jointly by Oconee Units One and Two 
in South Carolina. In New Jersey, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. this summer fin- 
ished re-racking the pool at its Salem Unit 
One plant, creating 1,170 spaces for fuel rod 
bundles where there were 264 before. 

More is involved than just buying new 
boron racks and hiring divers to install 
them. Here at FitzPatrick, where the stor- 
age pool is next to the heat-producing core 
high in the reactor building, heavy steel col- 
umns had to be installed to handle the 
extra weight of the added fuel rods. And 
more rods mean more “decayed” heat in the 
pool, requiring extra effort to cool the 
water. 

According to the Edison Electric Institute, 
a trade group of privately owned utilities, 
nobody has made a good estimate of how 
much all this re-racking costs. It’s at least in 
“the tens of millions of dollars,” says an 
Edison analyst, and the cost is passed on to 
electricity users. 

It wasn’t supposed to be this way. Until 
the mid/1970s, utilities had expected to 
hold spent fuel in their on-site storage pools 
briefly and then ship it off to “reprocess- 
ing” plants. There, the remaining fission- 
able uranium and the plutonium created in 
the reactors would be separated out for 
reuse as fuel. The radioactive liquid residue 
would be solidified, encapsuled in glass or 
ceramic, and buried. But for political and 
technical reasons, this has never come 
about. 

Plans for reprocessing plants in Illinois 
and New York failed. A consortium of com- 
panies known as Allied General Nuclear 
Services started building a reprocessing 
plant at Barnwell, S.C., but ran into White 
House concern about proliferating supplies 
of plutonium that could be used to make 
bombs. President Ford said reprocessing 
would be discouraged, and at the request of 
President Carter, the NRC refused to give 
the Barnwell plant an operating license. 

As a consolation to the utilities, President 
Carter said it would be okay for the federal 
government to operate one or more spent- 
fuel storage repositories to take the load off 
the fast-filling local reactor pools. But 
there’s tremendous local opposition to any 
site’s consideration for such an “away-from- 
reactor” repository, and the idea died last 
year in Congress. 

Enter the Reagan administration, with 
pro-nuclear and free-enterprise statements 
that seem contradictory, at least to some 
utility lobbyists. Utility spokesmen this 
summer warned Congress that an away- 
from-reactor federal storage repository may 
be needed as early as 1986 because of the 
brimming pools at some reactors. But the 
Reagan White House has reversed the 
Carter policy on federally run sites, saying 
es fuel storage is the utilities’ responsi- 
bility. 

Simultaneously, the Reagan administra- 
tion has reversed the Carter policy on 
spent-fuel reprocessing, saying recovery of 
uranium and plutonium is the “corner- 
stone” of managing the nuclear waste prob- 
lem. 

This is the complex state of affairs that 
faces Congress. A House Interior subcom- 
mittee begins trying today to draft timeta- 
bles for underground nuclear waste burial. 
The nuclear industry still probably won't 
get its requested away-from-reactor tempo- 
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rary storage site, but it’s anxious for some 
form of disposal plan that will show nuclear 
critics that progress is being made on the 
waste problem. 

Rep. Manuel Lujan is pushing a bill in- 
tended to start the reprocessing of spent 
fuel from civilian reactors at Barnwell. Five 
directors appointed by the President would 
supervise the plant until it got an NRC li- 
cense, and then it would be turned over to a 
new consortium of private stockholders. Mr. 
Lujan’s plan hasn’t been endorsed by the 
administration, but the New Mexico Repub- 
lican says the bill is consistent with Mr. 
Reagan’s views. Final action on this propos- 
al, and on nuclear waste generally, isn't €x- 
pected until next year. 

So far, government has kept a rigid dis- 
tinction between civilian nuclear power and 
military production of uranium and plutoni- 
um bombs. One reason is technical. Plutoni- 
um produced as a by-product of uranium fis- 
sion in a power-generating reactor is, in 
effect, overcooked, and doesn't make good 
bombs. 

However, Energy Department scientists 
believe they have found a way to purify ci- 
vilian reactor plutonium into bomb-grade 
material. Under one plan, the department 
later this decade would acquire some.spent 
reactor fuel, separate the plutonium at a 
weapons plant and treat it with lasers for 
bomb production. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 
HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, Michael Joseph Connolly, 
has been a strong supporter of meas- 
ures to extend to all Americans the 
right to vote. Secretary Connolly in 
the discharge of his duties has been 
firmly committed to removing obsta- 
cles that might be placed in the way of 
any citizen who desires to exercise his 
or her franchise. He recently wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Boston 
Herald American reaffirming his 
strong view that the bilingual provi- 
sions of the Federal Voting Rights Act 
should be maintained. As the chief 
elections official of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, who has per- 
formed his job very well, Secretary Mi- 
chael Joseph Connolly speaks with a 
great deal of authority on this subject. 

I am pleased that he has spoken out 
so forcefully on this important issue 
and I think his views should be shared 
with the membership. A copy of the 
letter follows: 


THE SECRETARY DISAGREES 


As the chief Elections official of Massa- 
chusetts, I am writing in response to the 
September 15, 1981 editorial, “Phase Out 
Bilingual Voting.” I disagree strongly with 
the Herald’s viewpoint. 

The Voting Rights Act has required that 
election materials, including ballots, be pro- 
vided in certain other languages wherever 
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more than five percent of the voting age 
citizens belong to certain language minori- 
ties, and when the illiteracy rate is higher 
than the national average. This provision of 
the Act does not now apply to Massachu- 
setts, although the 1980 census results may 
soon do so in some cities or towns here for 
the first time. Elsewhere, bilingual voting 


proved invaluable in providing access to the 


electoral process for non-English-speaking 
American citizens. As the editiorial men- 
tioned, it has indeed given these people a 
sense of full participation in our democracy. 

Massachusetts has voluntarily taken 
many steps to increase voting participation 
by citizens who do not speak or read English 
well. The Legislature has mandated that 
voter registration forms in both Spanish 
and English be available throughout the 
Commonwealth. For all state elections, the 
Elections Division of my office prepares 
specimen ballots and voter information 
booklets in Spanish. Altogether, we have 
printed voter registration materials in eight 
languages: Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Polish, Italian, Greek, Chinese, and English. 
All these steps have been well received and 
have been instrumental in improving par- 
ticipation in elections. 

The right to vote belongs to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of the language they speak. 
I urge Congress to renew the entire Voting 
Rights Act, including the important bilin- 
gual voting provisions.@ 


SQUABBLE AND WOBBLE 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite possible that President Reagan 
and his associates may prove to be the 
most inept team in this century to 
conduct America’s foreign policy. The 
prospect may offer some comfort to 
partisan Democrats, but it is a scary 
one. 

A truly devastating comment on the 
performance of the Reagan team is 
provided by the usually mild James 
“Scotty” Reston in yesterday’s New 
York Times under the heading 
“Squabble and Wobble”: 

SQUABBLE AND WOBBLE 
(By James Reston) 


WaAsHIncTon, Oct. 3—Since World War II, 
the United States has. had Presidents who 
have personally dominated the foreign 
policy of the nation—John Kennedy, Rich- 
ard Nixon and Jimmy Carter, for example— 
and other Presidents such as Harry 
Truman, who delegated this responsibility 
to Secretary of State Acheson, and Dwight 
Eisenhower, who left the burden primarily 
to Secretary of State Dulles. 

Now we have a President who is neither 
dealing effectively with foreign policy him- 
self, nor delegating authority to his Secre- 
tary of State or anybody else. To put the 
point as gently as possible, this is becoming 
a bit of a mess. 

For example, in his latest news confer- 
ence, President Reagan made two points 
that attracted particular attention: 

In his opening prepared statement, he 
said it was his duty to define and defend our 
broad national security interests; that the 
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Congress had an important role in this proc- 
ess; and then, in a clearly calculated shot at 
the Israelis, he added that “it is not the 
business of other nations to make American 
foreign policy.” 

In the same news conference, he then de- 
manded for the United States the right of 
intervention he had pointedly rejected for 
Israel. “I have to say that Saudi Arabia we 
will not permit to be an Iran .. . there's no 
way that we could stand by and see that 
(country) taken over by anyone that would 
shut off that oil...” 

That is both a commitment and a contra- 
diction, made off-the-cuff without any con- 
sultation with the Congress, without any 
evidence of a clear threat to the security of 
Saudi Arabia, without any justification for 
the comparison with Iran and without the 
slightest indication of how he could fail to 
“permit” an internal uprising against the 
ruling monarchy in Saudi Arabia if one 
should occur. 

Another example: though the President 
was quite direct in telling Israel not to inter- 
fere directly or indirectly with American 
foreign policy, he was apparently quite in- 
different to the central questions of U.S.-Is- 
raeli relations when he met with Prime Min- 
ister Begin in Washington last month. 

After seeing the President, Mr. Begin met 
with the members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Senator Pell of 
Rhode Island asked him what had been said 
in the White House about the West Bank 
and the Israeli settlements there. The 
Prime Minister replied that this topic had 
not been discussed between them. 

Senator John Glenn of Ohio said he must 
have misunderstood the answer to Senator 
Pell’s question. Mr. Begin assured him that 
he had not misunderstood. Senator Glenn 
than asked, I am told, whether the Presi- 
dent had raised the question of using U.S. 
weapons in the Israeli raids on the nuclear 
facility in Iraq and on the P.L.O. headquar- 
ters in Beirut. Had any understanding been 
reached about what were offensive and de- 
fensive weapons? Mr. Begin’s answer was 
that the President had not talked to him 
about these matters either. 

This misconduct of policy in the Middle 
East is becoming not only a problem but a 
bit of a diplomatic scandal. The Israelis are 
sore about President Reagan's public 
rebuke. The Saudis are bewildered by the 
conflict between the White House and the 
Senate over the delivery of the AWACS and 
other military equipment, and they are furi- 
ous at Mr. Reagan’s presumption to speak 
publicly about what he would “permit” to 
happen in their country. 

Meanwhile, even the Republican leaders 
in the Senate are irritated by the way the 
whole AWACS deal has been bungled. First, 
it was sprung on them without adequate 
consultation, which allowed time for the op- 
position to mobilize 50 senators against it. 
Then Richard Allen, the White House na- 
tional security adviser, was assigned the job 
of repairing the damage. 

When Mr. Allen talked with Senator 
Glenn about the possibility that some sena- 
tors might help arrange a compromise with 
the Saudis for joint control of the AWACS, 
so that. the deal could be accepted by the 
Senate, Secretary Haig protested. 

According to The Wall Street Journal, he 
was reported to have said he didn’t want 
“any (obscenity) senators running foreign 
policy.” Senator Howard Baker of Tennes- 
see, the majority leader, was reported to 
have replied that he didn’t want “any (ob- 
scenity) Secretary of State running the 
Senate.” 
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So for the time being, “squabble and 
wobble” is the rule of the day not only on 
foreign policy but also on defense policy. As 
a down-payment on a more expensive strate- 
gic security system later on, the President 
has asked, as a compromise, for “only” 100 
MX missiles and 100 B-1 bombers; the cost 
for this “interim” program is expected to be 
$180.3 billion. 

The problem is not that Mr. Reagan 
meant to avoid raising the tough questions 
with Mr. Begin, or infuriate the Saudis. It is 
that he is giving the impression that he’s a 
nice guy who doesn’t really mean anything, 
and is neither in charge, nor willing to 
decide who, if anyone, should be in charge.e 


UNPAID TAXES AND LOANS 
COSTING AMERICANS MIL- 
LIONS DAILY 


HON. ED BETHUNE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BETHUNE. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam’s sloppy debt collecting has al- 
lowed defaults and delinquencies to 
reach $25 billion. In interest alone, 
this is costing Americans about $10.3 
million a day. 

According to the “Report on 
Strengthening Federal Credit Manage- 
ment” prepared by OMB, most delin- 
quent debt involves unpaid taxes and 
loans that had not been repaid by 
small businesses, farmers, students, 
foreign countries, and others. 

A breakdown of Federal loans, in de- 
fault or delinquent, tells quite a story: 
$2.2 billion owed to the Department of 
Education for student loans; $1.3 bil- 
lion due to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, mostly for loans to farmers and 
businesses; $1.8 billion in delinquent 
loans at the Small Business Adminis- 
tration; $1 billion in overdue loans to 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; and $2 billion-plus in de- 
linquencies owed to various other 
agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Nation’s biggest banker— 
were subject to its own financial regu- 
lations, the Treasury would be closed 
down. 

No bank or savings and loan could 
operate as sloppily as Uncle Sam’s 
bank and still stay afloat. Federal reg- 
ulations simply would not allow a fi- 
nancial institution to hold $25 billion 
in delinquent debt. 

Fortunately, OMB has announced a 
policy to crack down on delinquent 
debts, and legislation has been intro- 
duced to reduce delinquent debt by 
giving the collection activities to pri- 
vate credit bureaus. 

Although the efforts by OMB and 
others to crack down on this problem 
are welcome. Congress needs to help 
by passing the credit-budget proposal 
Mr. MINETA and I have coauthored. 
We now have over 200 cosponsors. The 
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credit budget would not only help 
reduce the overdue debt problem by 
putting discipline in our system but it 
could also help reduce inflation and 
interest rates. Clearly, this problem 
deserves congressional consideration. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, I read editorials in the 
newspapers that service my congres- 
sional district that I think have a mes- 
sage that should be shared with my 
colleagues. Today I call to your atten- 
tion two that have appeared in recent 
weeks in the Sioux City Journal. 

The first, “Long Session,” provides 
some insight into the congressional 
debate on the President’s latest series 
of budget-cutting proposals. One para- 
graph in particular deserves highlight- 
ing: 

In all the varied reactions to the Reagan 
calls for further economies, nowhere have 
we heard any reasoned alternatives. The 
only Democratic reaction has been to dig in, 
to refuse to consider further cuts on domes- 
tic programs. 


The second editorial, “Charitable 
View” also contains an important mes- 
sage. The writer refutes concern that 
Americans may reduce their contribu- 
tions to charity because of the new tax 
law. 

I am inserting both editorials in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Sioux City Journal, Sept. 27, 


LONG SESSION 


Now the going gets tough. Reagan's per- 
sonality won’t be enough to carry his 
newest economic proposals through Con- 


gress, 

Initial congressisonal reaction to the 
president’s latest budgetary proposals gives 
promise of much pulling and hauling on in- 
dividual segments of the recommendations. 

Reagan is seeking an additional $13 billion 
in spending reductions and $3 billion in 
added tax revenues, all aiming toward a fed- 
eral fiscal deficit of $43.1 billion in 1982. 

Predictably, Congressional Republicans 
are making supportive sounds for Reagan's 
budget-cutting efforts. But even GOP main- 
liners like Senate Republican Leader 
Howard Baker of Tennessee figure there 
will most certainly be an effort in Congress 
to make deeper cuts in defense spending. 

Equally predictable were the responses of 
Congressional Democrats, who scored the 
president for meanness of spirit, and 
charged that the presidential speech repre- 
sented an “admission that his economic pro- 
posals have been thus far an abysmal fail- 
ure.” 

That last assertion is a bit strange, since 
none of Reagan’s economic proposals so far 
have been put into effect. 

In all the varied reactions to the Reagan 
calls for further economies, nowhere have 
we heard any reasoned alternatives. The 
only Democratic reaction has been to dig in, 
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to refuse to consider further cuts on domes- 
tic programs. 

That may be good politics, but it’s poor 
planning. And it is going to make for an en- 
grossing session of Congress. 


[From the Sioux City Journal, Sept. 4, 1981] 
CHARITABLE VIEW 


Charitable organizations have been 
warned that the Reagan administration’s 
big tax cuts may cost them billions of dol- 
lars in lost donations by reducing the incen- 
tive for charitable giving. We think this 
wholly cynical view of charity by a Wash- 
ington think tank underestimates the gener- 
osity of Americans and misjudges the mo- 
tives for giving. 

And on a pragmatic level, we would hope 
that Americans who voted for Reagan 
would realize that failure to continue their 
charitable contributions can have a disas- 
trous effect on the entire Reagan program. 

Americans donated $45 billion last year to 
nonprofit hospitals, universities, museums, 
cultural activities, and anti-poverty and reli- 
gious groups. The Urban Institute, an inde- 
pendent research organization in Washing- 
ton, estimates that these agencies will re- 
ceive $18 billion less under the new tax law 
in the next four years than they would have 
under the old. 

The Institute predicts that giving will de- 
cline because new law reduces the maximum 
tax rate on unearned income to 50 percent 
from 70 percent. As a result, the rich can 
keep 50 cents of the dollars they were giving 
to charity, instead of only 30 cents—charity, 
in effect, will cost them more. 

The Urban Institute’s view may be overly 
pessimistic, underestimating the tax reduc- 
tion’s effect in increasing individual income, 
thus making it easier to support charities. 
The disincentive for the rich will also be 
offset to a yet-undetermined degree by new 
donations from millions of lower income 
persons, who are permitted for the first 
time by the new law to deduct charitable 
gifts from their income tax, even though 
they do not itemize their deductions. 

The Institute’s predictions, moreover, fail 
to take into account the sense of obligation 
ingrained in the American character, The 
moral commitment to improve society and 
provide for the less fortunate has made 
Americans the world’s most generous 
people. 

But if the Institute’s figures are even 
partly correct, nonprofit institutions face a 
decline in private donations at the same 
time government is reducing its social serv- 
ices budgets. Competing for fewer dollars, 
charitable organizations will be under great- 
er pressure than ever before to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of what they do, and the 
efficiency with which they do it. And this 
need to become accountable may prove 
more beneficial than harmful. 

Charitable and cultural institutions that 
can obtain measurable results should have 
first call on public donations. Those that 
cannot demonstrate their worth to society 
should expect to lower their ambitions—or 
go out of business. 

Most of the amenities that enrich contem- 
porary life—the arts, higher learning, social 
services, and religion—are supported wholly 
or in part by private gifts. The gifts, in turn, 
enrich the giver culturally or spiritually. 
The millions of Americans who participate 
in this mutually beneficial exchange should 
not be deterred by a tax law that simply 
makes us all more affluent.e 
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TRAVEL AND TOURISM IS VITAL 
TO ECONOMY 


HON. CLINT ROBERTS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. ROBERTS of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I was very pleased with 
recent House action to adopt the con- 
ference report on S. 304, the National 
Tourism Policy Act of 1981. The 
House and Senate conferees agreed to 
a compromise measure which is basi- 
cally identical to the administration- 
endorsed H.R. 1311, which passed the 
House by a 3-to-1 margin on July 28. 
As a cosponsor of H.R. 1311, I felt the 
issue of tourism promotion and the 
importance of tourism to our Nation’s 
economy was much too critical to fur- 
ther delay the Federal Government’s 
participation in the marketing process; 
and I am pleased that my colleagues 
have also indicated their support by 
adopting the conference report. 

I have long believed that the promo- 
tion of tourism deserves a more promi- 
nent role within our Government be- 
cause of the huge economic dividends 
that can be realized—in jobs, in sales 
revenues, and in reducing our balance- 
of-payments deficit. There is no ques- 
tion that the tourism industry is a sig- 
nificant contributor to our national 
economy. 

In my home State of South Dakota, 
tourism is second only to agriculture 
as the largest revenue producer in the 
State. Tourism is the third largest 
retail industry in the United States 
and the fourth largest export indus- 
try. The economic potential of tourism 
is virtually unlimited, and I believe 
this was the time to make the commit- 
ment necessary to promote this vital 
industry. 

We in the United States have not 
done our part to keep pace with the 
growth of international tourism. As 
that industry has grown, the number 
of foreign travelers to the United 
States has not increased proportion- 
ately. We presently enjoy only 7.8 per- 
cent of the world’s tourists; and in 
1979 alone, tourists around the world 
spent an estimated one-half trillion 
dollars. It is not difficult to see the 
economic advantages of increasing the 
percentage of tourists which visit the 
United States. 

At a time when we are facing serious 
decisions concerning our Nation’s 
economy, I believe it is in our best in- 
terests to become more aggressively in- 
volved in promoting the United States 
as a travel destination for foreign visi- 
tors. 

I am grateful that so many of my 
colleagues agreed that the time had 
come to enact a comprehensive nation- 
al tourism policy and to accept the 
Federal role as the catalyst for coordi- 
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nating a national tourism promotion 
effort. The National Tourism Policy 
Act of 1981 is the realistic vehicle for 
attaining the benefits to our national 
economy that travel and tourism 
offer.e 


THE LIFO RECAPTURE SHOULD 
BE REPEALED 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 4678, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to repeal LIFO recapture in the 
case of certain corporate liquidations. 

The LIFO recapture provision was 
added to the Internal Revenue Code 
by section 403(b) of the 1980 Windfall 
Profit Tax Act and will become effec- 
tive next year. It will in effect create 
double taxation of inventory profits 
caused by inflation for taxpayers 
using the LIFO inventory method 
when their businesses are sold or liqui- 
dated. Prior law would tax such profits 
only once. 

The LIFO inventory method is an 
acceptable method of accounting for 
inventories. Many regard it as the pre- 
ferred method for measuring business 
income because it matches current 
costs with current revenues. When a 
corporation sells its assets and. liqui- 
dates, or merely distributes its assets 
to the shareholders in liquidation, the 
provision would tax the inflation-in- 
duced gain inherent in its LIFO inven- 
tory. This would be a tax in addition 
to the tax at the shareholder level. 
The provision therefore runs counter 
to the policy of the Internal Revenue 
Code adopted in 1954 that gain on liq- 
uidation of a corporation should be 
taxed only once. 

Even though there would be no tax 
under the provision if there were no 
inflation, the provision fails to grand- 
father the inflationary gain arising 
before its effective date. It does not 
apply in the case of other inventory 
methods; it singles out LIFO since it 
does not apply to the inflationary gain 
inherent in the other assets of the cor- 
porate business. 

The provision was adopted by a 
Senate floor amendment and to this 
date, it has not been considered by 
either congressional tax committee. 
No public hearings have been held on 
it. It was accepted at the conference 
on the Windfall Profit Tax Act, but 
with a deferred effective date, January 
1, 1982, to allow time for consideration 
on its merits by the tax committees. 

If this provision becomes effective, 
its principal adverse impact will be on 
small, closely held businesses. The 
mere threat that it will become effec- 
tive in 1982 is already causing many 
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small businesses to consider accelerat- 
ing their plans to sell out. Once effec- 
tive, the provision will encourage small 
businesses to be acquired by large 
businesses in tax-free transactions 
since the provision does not apply to 
these tax-free transactions. Large cor- 
porations which continue indefinitely 
and are not liquidated are unaffected 
by the provision. If this trend contin- 
ues, it will result in further concentra- 
tion of small businesses into larger 
ones, and a decreased significance of 
closely held businesses in our econom- 
ic system. 

The provision should be repealed. 
Action must be taken on this matter 
before the end of this year before the 
provision’ becomes effective. Other- 
wise, taxpayers and particularly small, 
closely held businesses will face double 
taxation of inflation-induced invento- 
ry profits beginning in 1982. 


ANDERSON COMMENTS ON ICC 
CHAIRMAN 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been disturbed by the spate of 
written and oral discussion, critical of 
the new Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Reese Taylor. 

While we should all welcome the 
spirited analysis of public policy, there 
has been little of this in the diatribes 
attacking Chairman Taylor. And for 
good reason. There has been little 
public policy made during his brief 
tenure to date. 

It has been feared, apparently, that 
Chairman Taylor would singlehanded- 
ly “turn the clock back” and return 
the ICC to the days of rigid regula- 
tion. This, some imagine, is the man- 
date with which he took office. But, 
frankly, I cannot imagine President 
Reagan appointing someone with such 
a mandate. Whatever any of us may 
think about this administration’s over- 
all goals and policies, surely we must 
all agree that this is an administration 
that is dedicated to the reduction of 
economic regulation. Would such an 
administration want to have as Chair- 
man of the ICC an avowed regulator? 
I suspect not. And should an individ- 
ual, once installed in office, demon- 
strate himself to be possessed of such 
atavistic leanings, I further suspect 
that the administration would work 
for his removal. 

Has Chairman Taylor demonstrated 
any such predilection? I think not. In 
his first major appearance as Chair- 
man, Mr. Taylor held up a copy of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980—legislation 
which passed the House by a vote of 
367 to 13—and called it his bible. In so 
doing, he acquitted himself of. being 
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the avid regulator that some have ac- 
cused. 

To be sure, the Motor Carrier Act 
was not a total deregulation bill. 
Rather, it was designed to achieve the 
regulatory reform of the trucking in- 
dustry, and in so doing, to increase 
competition, thereby facilitating effi- 
cient, effective motor carrier service. 

Nothing in the Motor Carrier Act 
authorizes or justifies first, the failure 
to implement an effective motor carri- 
er enforcement program; second, the 
lack of any meaningful examination of 
tariffs; third, overly broad grants of 
operating authority; fourth, a concert- 
ed effort to reduce the Commission’s 
budget to a point where all meaning- 
ful programs would have to be either 
curtailed or eliminated; fifth, an inef- 
fective examination of an applicant’s 
fitness and safety record; or sixth, the 
issuance of a motor carrier certificate 
without a proper insurance filing. 

I have said on previous occasions 
that I believe the Commission needs to 
step up its enforcement activities, and 
have worked to make sure that its 
budget is adequate to meet this need. 

In addition, I agree with the Chair- 
man that the granting of every appli- 
cation filed, without a case-by-case 
evaluation of the evidence presented, 
is a clear violation of the congression- 
ally prescribed entry standards set 
forth in the Motor Carrier Act. 

So, what has the new Chairman 
done to stoke the fears of those who 
choose to believe he will return us to 
the days when our land-based trans- 
portation industry was awash in regu- 
lation; regulations which were reduced 
under a Democratic Congress and 
Democratic administration? 

I do not know. But let me say this: 
The Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation has been charged with the 
annual oversight of the Motor Carrier 
and Household Goods Transportation 
Acts of 1980. That is an obligation we 
will faithfully execute. 

I supported the enactment of these 
laws. And I stand by them, and will 
continue to stand by them. To date, I 
have seen no evidence indicating that 
anything otherwise can justifiably be 
said about Reese Taylor. I do, of 
course, reserve the right to criticize 
the Chairman, should such criticism 
become warranted. To date, it has not. 
And just as I felt it would be wrong to 
hesitate in coming to his defense 
today, I will not hesitate should I see 
the Commission taking our transporta- 
tion industry down the wrong overly 
regulated road, tomorrow.@ 
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CLYDE PANGBORN’S HISTORIC 
FLIGHT 


HON. SID MORRISON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I had the honor of participating 
in a special ceremony at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery honoring Clyde Pang- 
born, a Washingtonian who accom- 
plished the first, nonstop, trans-Pacif- 
ic flight. Excerpts from that ceremony 
follow: 


A representative for the Federal Aviation 
Administration, Associate Administrator for 
Policy and International Aviation, Donald 
R. Segner, was present at the ceremony. Mr. 
Segner remarked, “A famous boss of mine, 
Robert Gross, always challenged us to ‘look 
beyond the horizon’ and see that the ‘skies 
are unlimited.’ Mr. Pangborn had the fore- 
sight to do this, and it is remarkable what 
he, as an individual achieved for the expan- 
sion of aviation. He continually looked 
above and beyond the horizon. It is a privi- 
lege and an honor to be here today to com- 
memorate the historic anniversary of Clyde 
Pangborn’s flight.” 

Nowadays with Concordes and Boeing 
747’s the norm, it’s hard to remember what 
aviation was like just 50 or 60 years ago. 
Back then rocket ships were part of science 
fiction, super savers were thrifty housewives 
and air traffic controllers were the farmers 
who allowed planes to land on their back 
forty. 

Fifty years ago today, one of our native 
sons earned a place for himself and Wash- 
ington State in the history books of the 


world. It must have been a large dose of 
frontier spirit that prompted Clyde Pang- 
born to make his now famous flight across 
the Pacific ocean. Today, we are here to re- 
member that history-making event. 
Pangborn, or Pang as his friends called 
him, and a partner, Hugh Herndon, made 


the first, non-stop, trans-Pacific flight. 
Their famous oceanic crossing began in Sa- 
bishiro Beach, Japan and ended 4,558 miles, 
41 hours and 13 minutes later in Wenat- 
chee, Washington. 

The two pilots were flying a small, red, 
single-engine plane which carried neither 
radio, life raft nor oxygen. Instead, “Miss 
Veedol” was loaded with 914 gallons of gaso- 
line and 45 gallons of oil, fried chicken, 
sandwiches and tea. Shortly after take-off, 
Pang jettisoned the landing gear to lessen 
the drag. 

The course he plotted took them from Sa- 
bishiro up past the Kurile Islands, over the 
North Pacific, along the Aleutian Islands, 
across the Gulf of Alaska to landfall at Van- 
couver Island off the coast of British Co- 
lumbia. As the “Miss Veedol” climbed 
higher, the sun went down and the high al- 
titude air grew painfully cold. Their can- 
teens clogged and tea froze. A thin layer of 
ice formed on the wings threatening to drag 
the plane out of the sky. At one point, Pang 
braved a 110 mile per hour, subzero wind at 
17,000 feet to walk out on the wing and 
remove part of the landing gear which was 
still dangling from the plane. 

On a cold field in Wenatchee, a small 
group of relatives and friends anxiously 
waited for hours for some sign of the “Miss 
Veedol”. An intrepid reporter for the Wen- 
atchee World, Carl Cleveland, had comman- 
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deered the little airport’s only phone and 
was ready to report news of the first suc- 
cessful trans-Pacific crossing. 

At approximately 7:14 a.m. on October 5, 
1931, the “Miss Veedol” roared over the 
bluffs east of Wenatchee and was brought 
into a successful “belly landing”. Who 
among the group assembled that day would 
have dreamed that 50 years later a space 
shuttle would land on another spot in the 
West, this time after circling an entire 
planet. 

It was the dashing daredevils of the early 
1900’s Barnstormer Era who prompted evo- 
lution of a technology which has revolution- 
ized this country. In addition to his success- 
ful trans-Pacific crossing, Pang barnstormed 
continually for eleven years in every state 
of the Union carrying with him 150,000 pas- 
sengers. 

In this way, Pang brought a glimpse of 
the future to people in small and large 
towns across the country. And, today, air 
transportation is American society’s most 
vital communications mechanism. 

This ceremony is an opportunity to re- 
member an important part of our history 
and honor one of the chief contributors to 
that history.e 


LEARNING FROM THE MEDFLY 
CRISIS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee on Department 
Operations, Research, and Foreign Ag- 
riculture, which I chair, held a hearing 
on the recent Mediterranean fruit fly 
outbreak. We called upon witnesses 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
the States of Florida and California, 
and a number of representatives from 
the farm sector. Much of the testimo- 
ny centered around whether the vari- 
ous elements involved in the Medfly 
eradication efforts were following the 
best scientific procedures in the deci- 
sions being made. The decision of 
whether to spray baited pesticide from 
the air or continue ground-based oper- 
ations; questions surrounding the pos- 
sible release of fertile flies by mistake; 
questions about rapid identification of 
the pests and notification of other 
States; and other scientific and techni- 
cal questions proved the most diffi- 
cult. 

I am led to conclude that many of 
the difficulties which were encoun- 
tered in our Medfly problem were due 
to a lack of information. The public 
outcry was fueled by misinformation 
or incomplete information about the 
pest control strategies being used. The 
field operations encountered situa- 
tions that conflicted with the scientif- 
ic knowledge about the Medfly. And 
the people charged with making criti- 
cal decisions about the pest control 
strategies had these information prob- 
lems multiplied at their levels. 
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I do not blame any one element of 
this eradication effort. I would just 
like to make the point that there were 
some obvious problems with the way 
that the program was carried out. 
Emergency situations such as the 
Medfly outbreak test the scientific, po- 
litical, and social bases of our society. 
It is apparent that we have much to 
do and much to learn from this latest 
situation, as the following editorial 
from Environment points out: 


EDITORIAL 


The discovery of two Mediterrean fruit 
flies in a citrus tree in a San Jose, Califor- 
nia, backyard on June 5, 1980, eventually 
triggered one of the biggest environmental 
news stories of the year. The med-fly, con- 
sidered one of agriculture’s most devastat- 
ing pests, caused great concern in the na- 
tion’s top agricultural state. Ironically for 
such a serious pest, it took almost two weeks 
to get a positive identification because of 
the casual way in which the matter was 
handled. This was the beginning of a long 
series of mistakes that has plagued efforts 
to eradicate the pest. The general public, as 
is the case with most environmental issues, 
has been fooled into thinking that the pest 
Saat managers and scientists know all the 

acts. 

The med-fly story is simply a case of 
making decisions with inadequate knowl- 
edge. It is symptomatic of a much larger 
problem—the need for funding of the bio- 
logical and ecological research necessary to 
solve this and other environmental prob- 
lems. To further complicate matters there 
was little wholistic perspective on the part 
of the decisionmakers. Detailed plans to 
study or even monitor the effects of the 
chosen management strategy on other parts 
of the system were lacking. For example, 
the full effects of the aerially applied mala- 
thion bait sprays on humans, honeybees, 
and other beneficial insects is still not 
known. 

People have been lulled into thinking that 
many of our environmental problems have 
been solved during the 1970s. There have 
been advances, but the basic problems of air 
pollution, water pollution, toxic chemicals, 
nuclear power, and so on are still with us. 
Under the Reagan Administration there will 
be less funding for environmental research 
and regulatory agencies will be downgraded. 
Environmental issues such as the med-fly 
problem will continue to be handled on a 
crisis basis. 

Many biological, ecological, and political 
lessons can be learned from the med-fly 
eradication project. When one considers 
that over $100 million has already been 
spent on eradicating the med-fly, it is clear 
that several hundred thousand dollars a 
year allotted to research in this area would 
have been money well spent. There are still 
many unknowns regarding the biology of 
the med-fly. It is not known if aerial appli- 
cation or ground application of malathion is 
more effective, or how effective the soil 
treatment with insecticides is, or the best 
method for monitoring adult fly popula- 
tions (the traps currently used attract less 
than one out of a hundred flies). There is 
doubt as to the safety and environmental 
impact of malathion. These aspects of the 
problem will never become known unless 
someone investigates them. 

There is also the question of the use of 
sterile flies as part of an eradication pro- 
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gram. For control this technique may be 
useful, but for eradication it is questionable. 

The embargo on fruits and vegetables has 
been only partially successful as people 
have continued to move potentially infested 
fruit out of quarantined zones—perhaps due 
to lack of confidence in their government. 
And agribusiness has used the med-fly issue 
to discredit the governor of California. This 
is pure politics since the governor and agri- 
business have been battling for years. Un- 
fortunately, politics is a part of every envi- 
ronmental problem. But the charges and 
countercharges only confuse and mislead 
the public. 

The most important lesson to be learned 
from the med-fly is that we are still operat- 
ing in a knowledge vacuum when dealing 
with most resource management and envi- 
ronmental issues. To solve these problems 
research funding must be increased and the 
role of politicians in biological and ecologi- 
cal issues minimized.—Donald Dahlisten.e 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON AUTO 
AFTERMARKET COMPETITION 


HON. GARY A. LEE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the compro- 
mise bill I am introducing today is re- 
sponsive to numerous conversations I 
have had with Members regarding my 
introducing a possible compromise in 
language to H.R. 2310 which deals 
with the warranties contained in the 
Clean Air Act. This compromise meas- 
ure would establish a 12 month/12,000 
mile production and performance war- 
ranty instead of eliminating them to- 
tally, as does H.R. 2310. While it must 
be recognized that a mandated war- 
ranty of any duration creates a disrup- 
tion of the marketplace, nevertheless 
this compromise effectively minimizes 
any such disruption and preserves con- 
sumer freedom of choice by establish- 
ing a mandated warranty that closely 
conforms to the voluntary commercial 
warranty now offered by the vehicle 
manufacturer. I believe this is an emi- 
nently fair compromise that addresses 
the anticonsumer and anticompetitive 
issues created by the Clean Air Act 
warranties. 

In 1977 Congress recognized the per- 
formance warranty as anticonsumer 
and monopolistic and reduced that 
warranty to 2 years or 24,000 miles 
with very limited exceptions. Unfortu- 
nately the Environmental Protection 
Agency has ignored the mandate from 
Congress of 1977 and has rolled back 
the law to pre-1977 through contorted 
interpretations of the provisions of 
the law. EPA has, in effect, expanded 
the 1977 warranty to include a whole 
laundry list of parts subject to a 5-year 
or 50,000-mile warranty. To make mat- 
ters worse, the EPA regulations state 
that other components that need to be 
adjusted, repaired, or replaced to 
enable the primary components to 
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function properly must also be includ- 
ed in the warranty. 

Congress had as its intention to 
allow the independent automotive in- 
dustry the opportunity to continue to 
compete in the marketplace to service 
the Nation’s vehicles. The 1977 
amendments additionally preserved 
for the consumer his freedom of 
choice to select parts and services un- 
fettered by unnecessary and unauthor- 
ized Federal fiat. EPA, through its ac- 
tions, has forced the situation back- 
ward so that a consumer purchasing a 
1981 or 1982 vehicle is virtually forced 
to return his car to the franchise 
dealer for all parts and all service for 
the unreasonably long period of 5 
years or 50,000 miles for fear of void- 
ing his warranty. 

EPA is selling this 5/50 warranty by 
misleading the vehicle owner into be- 
lieving that he is getting something 
for nothing, thus removing any incen- 
tive to treat the vehicle with due care. 
In fact this can result in a number of 
premature failures and actually dirtier 
air rather than cleaner air. All of the 
detrimental effects of the warranty on 
the independent aftermarket are in- 
curred when the warranty document is 
placed in the glove compartment, but 
under the EPA regulations that war- 
ranty is more illusory than real in its 
actual benefits to the vehicle owner. 

The compromise bill I am introduc- 
ing today is the end result of months 
of work by my staff and a number of 
automotive aftermarket associations, 
the largest of which is ASIA, the 
Automotive Service Industry Associa- 
tion, and the concepts of which were 
supported before Mr. WAxMAN’s sub- 
committee in recent testimony by 
other aftermarket organizations. 
Those organizations are: the Automo- 
tive Parts Rebuilders Association, the 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, Automotive Warehouse 
Distributors Association, the Automo- 
tive Parts and Accessories Association, 
the Automotive Service Council, the 
Independent. Automotive Service Asso- 
ciation and the Automotive Legislative 
Council of America. All of these 
groups supported the concept of this 
compromise bill to eliminate the ef- 
forts of EPA to ignore the will of Con- 
gress and rewrite the law as it chooses. 

This compromise bill will be dealt 
with first by the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment chaired 
by the Honorable Henry A. WAXMAN 
of California. I am sure that in the 
spirit of fairness this compromise leg- 
islation will be reported out favorably 
from that subcommittee. Such action 
will allow the independent automotive 
aftermarket to continue to complete in 
the open marketplace to service the 
vehicles of this Nation, instead of per- 
mitting a Federal agency to mandate a 
monopoly in parts and service to the 
vehicle manufacturer’s franchised 
dealers. It also would restore the con- 
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sumers’ rights regarding the servicing 
of their vehicles. 

For over 50 years the independent 
automotive aftermarket industry has 
performed 75 to 80 percent of the serv- 
ice work in this country by reason of 
free consumer choice and not by Fed- 
eral law. Should EPA be allowed to 
continue to circumvent the clear con- 
gressional intent to avoid a monopolis- 
tic situation in the aftermarket, as 
they apparently have been able to do 
through twisted interpretations of cur- 
rent law, the industry will not be able 
to compete and the consumer will ulti- 
mately suffer. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this compromise to protect 
the consumer and to allow the small 
businessman operating an independ- 
ent facility to continue to service the 
cars of the Nation rather than be put 
out of business through bureaucratic 
demands that are contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the free enterprise system. 

The text of compromise bill follows: 

H.R. 4681 


A bill to amend the Clean Air Act to pro- 
mote competitiveness in the motor vehicle 
aftermarket and to preserve consumer 
freedom of choice to select parts and serv- 
ice of the consumer’s own choosing, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


Section 1. (a) Production Warranty and 
Parts Certification. (1) Section 207(a)(1) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “(A) de- 
signed, built, and equipped” and all that fol- 
lows through the end of such paragraph (1) 
and by substituting in lieu thereof 
“equipped with emission control compo- 
nents (as defined in Section 207(bX2) de- 
signed to enable such vehicle or engine to 
conform at the time of sale with applicable 
regulations under Section 202 for the first 
12 months or the first 12,000 miles, which- 
ever first occurs.” 

(2) Section 207(a)(2) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking it out in its entirety. 

(3) Section 207(a)3) of such Act is amend- 
ed by redesignating it as Section 207(a)(2) 
and by striking the words “or primary” in 
the last sentence thereof. 

(4) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect with respect to model 
years beginning after the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) PERFORMANCE WARRANTY.—(1) Section 
207(b)(2) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “device or system” and substituting in 
lieu thereof “components.” 

(2) Section 207(bX2XB) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(B) it fails to conform with regulations 
under Section 202 for a period of use of the 
first 12. months or the first 12,000 miles 
whichever first occurs, and” 

(3) Paragraph (2) of Section 207(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “No 
such warranty shall be invalid” and all that 
follows down through the end of such para- 
graph (2) and by substituting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“For purposes of the warranty under this 
subsection, the term emission control com- 
ponent shall mean only a catalytic convert- 
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er, thermal reactor, or other component in- 
stalled on or in a vehicle for the sole pur- 
pose of reducing vehicle emissions. Such 
term shall not include vehicle components 
which were in general use prior to model 
year 1968." 

(4) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect with respect to model 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(C) INSTRUCTIONS.—( 1) Section 207(c)(3)(A) 
of such Act is amended in the first sentence 
by striking out “and such instructions shall 
correspond to regulations which the Admin- 
istrator shall promulgate.” and in the 
second sentence by striking out “which has 
been certified as provided in subsection 
(a)(2) of this section.” 

(2) Subsection (B) of such Section 
207(c3) is amended by striking out “; 
except that the prohibition” and all that 
follows down to the period at the end there- 
of. 

(3) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion shall take effect with respect to model 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(d) Stare STANDARDS RESPECTING PARTS,— 
(1) Section 209(b)(1) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “insofar as numerical emission 
levels are concerned,” after “waive applica- 
tion of this section”, 

(2) Section 209(bX1XC) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and accompany- 
ing enforcement” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “and new motor vehicle certification 
and other new motor vehicle test.” 

(3) Section 209(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking it in its entirety. 

(e) CLARIFICATION OF TAMPERING PROVI- 
SION.— 

(1) Section 203(a)(3A) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) for any person to remove or 
render inoperative any part or component 
placed on or in a motor vehicle or motor ve- 
hicle engine for the sole purpose of control- 
ling emissions in compliance with regula- 
tions under this title prior to its sale and de- 
livery to the ultimate purchaser, or for any 
manufacturer or dealer knowingly to 
remove or render inoperative any such part 
or component after such sale and delivery 
to the ultimate purchaser, except as may be 
temporarily necessary in connection with 
routine maintenance; or” 

(2) Section 203(aX3B) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(b) for any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of repairing, servicing, selling, leasing 
or trading motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
engines, or who operates a fleet of motor ve- 
hicles, knowingly to remove or render inop- 
erative any part or component placed on or 
in a motor vehicle or motor vehicle engine 
for the sole purpose of controlling emissions 
in compliance with regulations under this 
title following its sale and delivery to the ul- 
timate purchaser, except as may be tempo- 
rarily necessary in connection with routine 
maintenance; or.” 

(3) Section 203(aX4XC) is amended by 
striking out the words “Except as provided 
in subsection (C)(3) of Section 207 of this 
Title” at the beginning thereof. 

(f) New MOTOR VEHICLE EMISSION STAND- 
ARDS IN NONATTAINMENT AREAS.—Section 177 
of the Clean Air Act is amended by insert- 
ing “(which shall not include any provision 
similar to Sections 207 (a) or (b) of this 
Act)” before “relating to control of emis- 
sions... .” 

Sec. 2. GENERAL EFFECTIVE DaTe.—Except 
as otherwise specifically provided in Section 
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1 of this Act, the amendments made by Sec- 
tion 1 shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this act.e 


THE AMERICAN DREAM IS BE- 
COMING A NATIONAL NIGHT- 
MARE. 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure all of my colleagues are aware of 
the dire straits the homebuilding in- 
dustry has been in for the past few 
years, and that it is now in its most se- 
rious depression since World War II. 
We must do all we can to help revive 
this important and vital industry. 
There people are good deserving citi- 
zens, and have always contributed to 
the strength and vitality of our coun- 
try. Through the years this industry 
has perhaps been used as a tool to 
help regulate the economy, perhaps 
more than any other segment of our 
economy. I have always found home- 
builders willing to carry their share of 
burdens, but I think they have gone as 
far as they can or should. 

I would take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
short recent publication of the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders, 
which explains the plight of this in- 
dustry, as well as certain recommenda- 
tions that could alleviate the problem, 
to some extent. Mr. Speaker, I think 
these aspirations are justifiable, and I 
can support them. I recommend that 
my colleagues take a few minutes to 
read this objective account, which I 
ask be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

THE AMERICAN DREAM Is BECOMING A 
NATIONAL NIGHTMARE 
YOUR CONSTITUENTS NEED YOUR HELP 

The current housing depression is the 
longest and most severe since World War II. 

High interest rates have proven to be the 
most perverse form of credit allocation ever 
devised against small business and potential 
home owners. 

The chart at left illustrates just one indi- 
cator of the depth of the housing depression 
these interest rates have caused, Since 1979, 
the difference between new homes built and 
the number needed has reached nearly two 
million units. 

And instead of threatening to worsen this 
situation, America’s governmental policies 
should be geared towards turning it around. 
Because if housing can be made healthy 
once again, so can much of the rest of our 
economy. 

But recent proposals by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration to reduce federal credit guar- 
antees could lead to the demise of the 
Farmers Home Administration’s, the Feder- 
al Housing Administration’s and the Veter- 
ans Administration’s housing programs. All 
are crucial to the first time home buyer and 
the ability of millions of Americans to pur- 
chase a home. 

The bottom line is this. 
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The housing industry has demonstrated 
over and over again its willingness to. sacri- 
fice. We've supported all of President Rea- 
gan’s budget cuts, including housing pro- 
grams, 


Now, however, we've been asked to give up 
a non-subsidy program. A program that has 
made money for the taxpayer every year of 
its existence. 

Our industry is already on the rocks. We 
cannot allow it to die. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


First, reduce the federal deficit and feder- 
al demands for new credit to help convince 
the financial industry that we are serious 
about bringing inflation down. A direct con- 
sequence will be lower interest rates. 

Cut the budget—including defense pro- 
grams. Housing programs have already been 
slashed by 30 percent. 

If necessary to hold the FY '82 deficit to 
$42.5 billion, delay individual tax cuts. This, 
by itself, could save billions of dollars. 

Second, pass H.R. 3614 and S. 1348 or S. 
1656, which would make Revenue Bonds for 
housing a workable program as the 96th 
Congress intended. 

The problem is that regulations published 
by the Administration for single family 
housing are unworkable. In effect, the 
action of Congress has been administrative- 
ly vetoed. Moreover, the Administration still 
has not proposed regulations for multi- 
family housing, leaving that program in 
limbo in a time of crisis. 

Third, pass S. 1678, which would allow 
pensions to invest in mortgages. Today, pen- 
sion funds can be used to finance all manner 
of exotic projects—but not housing for 
people. 

And fourth, oppose the Administration’s 
credit guarantee restrictions that would kill 
FHA, FmHA, and VA. Such a policy could 
well make it impossible for first-time home 
buyers and veterans without hefty cash re- 
serves to purchase a home. It will also elimi- 
nate the fixed-term, 30-year mortgage, 
relied upon by most Americans for home fi- 
nancing. 


WE FACE A CRISIS 


Skyrocketing interest rates have ravaged 
much of our national economy. They are 
devastating the housing industry, creating 
untold hardships nationwide. 

High interest rates have dashed the hopes 
and dreams of millions of Americans who 
want to own their own home. Now, that’s a 
financial impossibility for more than 90 per- 
cent of working families throughout the 
United States. 

Truly, what once was the American 
dream—homeownership—has become an im- 
possibility. A national nightmare. 

It means that hundreds of thousands of 
Americans are forced out of work. Your con- 
stituents—carpenters, plumbers, electri- 
cians, concrete workers, real estate sales 
people and untold others—are losing their 
jobs. 

The “housing industry” isn’t big business. 
It’s mostly small businessmen and women 
whose livelihood is rapidly drying up. 

The housing industry, too, is all of the 
people and products it takes to create a 
home. To find the money. To process the 
sale. To furnish the home. 

As interest rates bring a halt to the 
sounds of hammers and saws, so do they 
stop, or seriously curtail, those business ac- 
tivities across the economy that depend 
upon housing for survival. 

In fact, we estimate that unless something 
is done to bring interest rates down—and 
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fast—every Congressional district in Amer- 
ica will see at least 5,000 households unem- 
ployed by Christmas because of the con- 
struction crisis. Five thousand families in 
each Congressional district losing an 
income. 

We want to prevent that catastrophe. 

But we must have your help. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Mandate the Federal Reserve Board to 
review its policies. 

Provide Congressional oversight by allow- 
ing two-thirds of the Congress to veto Fed 
actions. 

Allow the money supply to move to upper 
Fed targets. 

Disallow lines of credit for non-productive 
takeovers and mergers to reduce the drain 
on credit. 

Place small business representatives on 
the Fed. 

2. Revise the Consumer Price Index, 
which now grossly overstates the true infla- 
tion rate. Housing’s 44 percent of the index 
overstates actual inflation by two to three 
percent. 

3. Place reserve requirements on Money 
Market Funds (money chasing money). 

4. Pass H.R. 178 and H.R. 1250, which pro- 
vide tax-free savings for first-time homebuy- 
ers. 

5. Pass H.R. 1932 and S. 790, which pro- 
vide a five percent tax credit for purchase of 
inventory homes. 

6. Delay any legislation on further re- 
structuring of the savings and loan industry. 

7. Pass legislation that will allow VA 
buyers to pay discount points. 

8. Oppose all efforts to limit the mortgage 
interest deduction, the only major tax break 
left to middle-class Americans. 


ANATOMY OF THE HOUSING CRISIS 


Housing production is the lowest since 
1946 * * * 937,000 starts in August. Housing 
Demand (need) over 2 million units/year. 

Unemployment at 16.7 percent: 2,810,100 
man years of employment are being lost. 

Negative impact on the economy since 
1978 is $238 billion. $49.2 billion in wages 
gone unearned. $15.66 billion tax revenue is 
being lost. 

Construction firms out of business up 41 
percent. Failure rate of subcontractors is up 
120 percent. 

Thousands are being laidoff in related in- 
dustries: Firms like G.E., Johns/Manville, 
Owens-Corning, Weyerhaeuser, Boise-Cas- 
cade, U.S. Steel, Dow Chemical, Whirlpool, 
and many others. 

Homeownership—the cornerstone of 
American society is being threatened. 

WE COULD BE LOSING SOMETHING VERY BASIC 

TO OUR SOCIETY 


Homeownership is more than the Ameri- 
can Dream * * * it is the cornerstone of De- 
mocracy. A free society can only flourish if 
goals or dreams are established and sought 
after. 

For generations the way to get ahead in 
America was to work hard and some day 
own your own home. 

That home, the reason millions strive to 
succeed, is now being priced beyond the 
reach of over 90% of working American fam- 
ilies. 

Why? 

High Interest Rates. 

The homebuilding industry is being devas- 
tated. Its ability to bounce back is in ques- 
tion. 

Something must be done quickly or some- 
thing very basic to our society, the free en- 
terprise system and Democracy will be lost. 
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We must not forget. Housing is an essen- 
tial human need. 

YOU CAN HELP END OUR NIGHTMARE 

We have discussed the crisis that faces our 
housing industry, that faces America. 

We have outlined what the future will be 
like for many Americans unless Congress 
takes action. 

The five thousand unemployed families in 
each Congressional district by Christmas. 

The millions of Americans who need a 
place to live and can’t afford to buy because 
interest rates make it simply impossible. 

We have outlined steps you can take to 
help bring this crisis to an end. 

We, the National Association of Home 
Builders, urge your support on behalf of all 
your constituents. 

We ask you to help end the nightmare we 
face.e 


ABORTION IS NOT A RELIGIOUS 
ISSUE 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the question of the relation- 
ship between religious views and 
public policy concerns us all, particu- 
larly on the issue of abortion. 

Some people seem intent on cutting 
off opposition to abortion by labeling 
it a religious issue. This is curious, be- 
cause nobody ever suggested that the 
strong religious views which motivated 
a chain of American statesmen—from 
George Washington to Abraham Lin- 
coln to Martin Luther King, Jr.— 
thereby made their political causes re- 
ligious issues. 

In a pluralistic democracy, every in- 
dividual—no matter from where he de- 
rives his political opinions—is free to 
influence the Government. Yet today, 
some proabortionists are invoking a to- 
tally, nonhistorical and fallacious ver- 
sion of the separation of church and 
State to, in effect, muzzle their oppo- 
nents who happen to be motivated by 
religious convictions. This intolerance 
is a threat to pluralism in our country. 

It is high irony, too, for many athe- 
ists are just as opposed to abortion as 
are Christians and Jews. Abortion is 
not a religious issue. 

I think the following article merits 
the careful attention of my colleagues. 
It was written by John Klenk, and ap- 
peared in the September 12 issue of 
Human Events: 

[From the Human Events, September 12, 

1981] 
WHY ABORTION Is NOT A RELIGIOUS ISSUE 
(By John D, Klenk) 

During the May 21 debate in the U.S. 
Senate on restricting Federal payments for 
abortions, one pro-abortion senator accused 
his opponents of a “Cotton Mather mentali- 
ty,” of “a religious moralism I cannot share 
and I find narrow and unforgiving.” An- 
other senator who favors Federal funding 
for abortions declared, “We do not legislate 
in God’s name but in the name of the 
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people of this country and its Constitution. 
That is the precept that is going to be vio- 
lated by this type of legislation, and there 
will be no end to it.” 

Obviously, many defenders of fetal 
human life are motivated by religious con- 
victions. If one believes that God has cre- 
ated even the youngest child in his image, 
and if one further believes that God has 
willed the adult community to nurture and 
preserve that child from the earliest mo- 
ments of its existence, then one is properly 
eika by the violent destruction of that 

e. 

A casual observer might conclude from 
the Senate debate that (a) strong religious 
convictions should not inform public policy; 
(b) persons holding those convictions should 
somehow be disenfranchised from deciding 
such policy; and (c) strong religious views 
about public policy questions are incompat- 
ible with civil liberty and constitutionalism. 

Surely the Founders knew better. George 
Washington, for example, said in his Fare- 
well Address: “Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperty, reli- 
gious and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports * * *. And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religions * * * reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail to the exclusion 
of religious principle. It is substantially true 
that virtue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government.” 

And the Declaration of Independence vali- 
dates its political manifesto with the 
premise that God has created all men equal 
and that the Creator has endowed all men 
with “certain inalienable rights’—foremost 
among them life—and it is to secure those 
God-given and inalienable rights that “gov- 
ernments are instituted among men.” The 
Founders knew a great deal about the sepa- 
ration of church and state. But they didn’t 
much care for the separation of God and 
human dignity, nor for the separation of re- 
ligious values and public policy. 

Take away God and you take away the 
wellspring of “inalienable” rights which it is 
the function of government to protect. Take 
away God, some of us would argue, and you 
also inevitably take away the specialty of 
man, who is special precisely because he 
bears God’s image. And you undermine the 
moral obligation of government to guard 
the “inalienable” rights of persons who are 
too small to defend themselves and too in- 
audible to plead for help. 

Thus, no incantations of the “separation 
of church and state” can erase the perfectly 
legitimate place of religion in establishing 
fundamental principles that become fleshed 
in public policy. 

All of this does not make abortion a “reli- 
gious issue,” however, any more than the 
civil rights and antiwar movements were 
“religious issues” by virtue of their conspic- 
uous religious support. In fact, a very strong 
case can be made against abortion on strict- 
ly non-theistic grounds. 

Secular reasons for opposing abortion in- 
clude: 

The Hippocratic Oath from pagan Greece 
specifically forbids abortion (“and especially 
I will not aid a woman to procure abor- 
tion”). 

The Declaration of Geneva from the 
World Medical Association pledges, “I will 
maintain the utmost respect for life from 
the time of conception until death.” 

The U.N. Declaration on Rights of the 
Child declares that children need “special 
safeguards and care, including appropriate 
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logh protection, before as well as after 
birth.” 

The fact that the United States legislation 
against abortion which sprang up in the 
19th Century came about from the medical 
community’s opposition to abortion, based 
upon new scientific findings (particularly in 
the field of embryology) that human life 
began before “quickening.” Religious groups 
did not play a significant role in the drive to 
prohibit abortion. 

These and other secular arguments come 
from an unexpected source: the physician 
who once directed the largest abortion clinic 
in the world where by his own admission he 
presided over 60,000 deaths. He was a found- 
er of the National Association for Repeal of 
Abortion Laws (NARAL, later renamed the 
National Abortion Rights Action. League), 
with which he worked to dismantle anti- 
&bortion laws in New York and throughout 
the country. His published writing about 
the “safety” of abortion helped sway the 
Supreme Court in Roe v. Wade (1973, the 
decision that struck down state restrictions 
against abortions). 

He is Dr. Bernard Nathanson. In his book 
Aborting America, Dr. Nathanson traces his 
growing doubts about abortion, a process of 
disillusionment that finally led to his resig- 
nation from NARAL and to his present con- 
viction that abortion should be severely pro- 
scribed. 

Dr. Nathanson describes himself as a 
“committed athiest” whose opinions about 
abortion “have never been influenced in the 
slightest by the empires of faith.” “I have 
reached my conclusions very reluctantly, 
after six years of self-examination,” he con- 
fesses. “Let me state once again that this is 
a humanistic philosophy drawn from 


modern biological data, not from religious 
creeds.” 


He says—Sen. East take note—that “the 
obvious scientific conclusion is that alpha 
{the fetus] is demonstrably an independent 
human entity [life]. The obvious moral con- 
clusion is that alpha’s destruction cannot be 
justified unless, on clear medical grounds, 
the mother’s life is at stake. A life is a sound 
humanistic basis on which to sanction the 
intentional destruction of human life; noth- 
ing else is. The sociological conclusion is 
that abortion is not just a private matter, it 
has to do with all of us.” 

He emphasizes the non-sectarian and sci- 
entific history of anti-abortion statutes in 
the 19th Century. “Even the Protestant 
clergy were not a major factor in these laws. 
Rather, the laws were an achievement of 
the American Medical Association and the 
‘regular’ physicians, who were combatting 
fly-by-night medical practice * * *. An em- 
phasis on ethics, the Hippocratic Oath, and 
the absolute value of human life was also 
part of the regularization of American medi- 
cine.” 

How then did the abortion question come 
to be labeled a “religious issue” in a way 
that, for example, nobody tagged the civil 
rights movement a “religious issue” despite 
the vastly greater clerical involvement in 
the latter? 

Here, Dr. Nathanson admits to the dirty 
tricks of his colleagues and himself in 
NARAL a decade ago. For calculated propa- 
ganda purposes, they set up the Roman 
Catholic Church as the heavy. The tactic 
proved successful, and before long abortion 
had been manufactured into a religious 
issue in popular opinion. In the process, the 
complex questions of intra-uterine human 
value were sidestepped. 

“The pro-abortionists also seek to rule out 
discussion of abortion in advance because it 
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is a ‘religious issue, ” Dr. Nathanson now 
observes. “Our movement persistently 
tarred all opposition with the brush of the 
Roman Catholic Church or its hierarchy, 
stirring up anti-Catholic prejudices,- and 
pontificated, about the necessity for ‘separa- 
tion of church and state’ * * *. As if no or- 
ganized religious group has ever intruded 
into public affairs before, including the cru- 
sades on women’s suffrage, civil rights and 
Vietnam.” 

Does abortion have to be a religious issue? 
Definitely not. For as Dr. Nathanson says; 
“Even if God does not exist, the fetus 
does.”"@ 


TRIBUTE TO THE SOLIDARITY 
MOVEMENT 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
toric achievement of the Polish work- 
ers in creating and sustaining the first 
free and independent trade union 
movement in the Communist world 
has excited the deep admiration of 
supporters throughout the world. 
There seems to be no end to the 
amount the world can learn from the 
Poles. 

Since its birth in the strikes of 
August 1980, Solidarity’s membership 
has rapidly swollen to 10 million, three 
times the membership of the Polish 
Communist Party. 

Solidarity now effectively represents 
the workers of Poland. This triumph is 
a tribute to the courage, and skill of 
Lech Welesa, the Solidarity leader- 
ship, and the valiant working people 
of Poland. At a time when unre- 
strained violence and terrorism are 
regularly employed to affect political 
change, the actions of Poland’s Lech 
Walesa and the Solidarity movement 
are as unique as they are courageous. 

Solidarity has added a hopeful new 
chapter to the story of nonviolence, 
for this is the first time that this mode 
of action has been used to a telling 
effect against a totalitarian adversary. 
While many other rebellious move- 
ments of our era have pursued noble 
ends with cruel or even criminal 
means, Solidarity means and ends 
have been one. Its members have 
fought for tolerance by being tolerant; 
they have fought for truth by telling 
the truth; and they have gained free- 
dom by practicing freedom. I urge my 
colleagues to salute the achievements 
of the Solidarity movement, and help 
provide it with the strength and 
wisdom it will require in the months 
ahead. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON TERMINATING MEDICARE 
AND MEDICAID REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR INEFFECTIVE 
DRUGS 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend may remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON TERMINATING 
MEDICARE AND MEDICAID REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR INEFFECTIVE DRUGS 


(SECTION 2103 OF THE BUDGET 
RECONCILIATIOIN ACT OF 1980) 


Section 2103: This section was effective 
October 1, 1981. It provides for termination 
of Medicare and Mediaid reimbursement for 
pre-1962 drugs at the time the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) determines that 
such a drug is ineffective for all claims 
made about it and issues a Notice of an Op- 
portunity for a Hearing (NOOB). If a‘drug 
is determined to be effective for one or more 
claims, but ineffective for all others, or if 
there is a “compelling justification” for the 
continued availability of a drug, then Feder- 
al reimbursement will not be discontinued. 
A State can continue to reimburse for these 
drugs regardless of any Federal action. 


FDA PROCEDURE IN DRUG EFFICACY STUDY 
IMPLEMENTATION (DESI) 


Before 1962, a drug manufacturer had to 
prove that a drug was safe before it could be 
sold. In 1962, the Congress amended the law 
to require a manufacturer to prove that a 
drug also was effective and required that 
pre-1962 drugs be reviewed by the FDA to 
determine if they were effective. The review 
did not begin until 1967 due to lawsuits by 
drug manufacturers challenging its imple- 
mentation and inadequate resources in the 
FDA. Between 1967-1969 the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences reviewed over 3400 pre-1962 
drugs and made recommendations to the 
FDA. Between 1968-1974, the FDA received 
those recommendations and reviewed the 
same drugs; and then the FDA made an ini- 
tial finding of effectiveness and requested 
the submission of additional data by the 
drug manufacturers. After reviewing any 
additional data the FDA made or will make 
a final determination. If a drug manufactur- 
er disagrees with the decision, it can request 
a hearing before the FDA by showing there 
is additional data to be considered. 

Drugs Subject to Section 2103: There are 
365 drugs still in the-review process. 99 of 
these (and 26 related drugs—for a total of 
125) have been determined to be ineffective 
for claims and have NOOHs outstanding. So 
on October 1, 1981, these 125 lost reimburse- 
ment. Of the remaining 266 drugs, 210 could 
be subject to the amendment at some future 
date. 


ARGUMENTS MADE AGAINST SECTION 2103 


1. Medicare and Medicaid beneficiaries 
will be discriminated against by being 
denied access to drugs lawfully available to 
other citizens; and such a limitation is in- 
consistent with the basic statutory scheme 
to reimburse for all legally marketed drugs. 

Response: For every ineffective drug af- 
fected, there is a substitute drug which has 
been proven effective and which can be paid 
for in lieu of the ineffective drug. The basic 
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statutory scheme was changed by the 1981 
Budget Reconciliation Act. States are now 
allowed to institute restrictions on the avail- 
ability of drugs. 

2. Drug Companies will be denied due 
process. 

Response: The procedure for reviewing 
these drugs has been extensive and fair. 
Companies have had 19 years to develop 
and submit data to influence FDA's final de- 
cision. The only open question on the FDA’s 
decision is whether a drug company can jus- 
tify to FDA the necessity of reassessing its 
decision and conducting a hearing. Of the 
3400 drugs under review, only three have 
had hearings granted. These suspect drugs 
have been on the market and paid for 
during the entire review. 

3. FDA has changed its preliminary find- 
ing of ineffectiveness 152 times. 

Response: This is misleading. The “pre- 
liminary” finding being referred to was 
made between 1968-1974. Since then FDA 
asked for additional data and made a deter- 
mination and issued a NOOH. FDA did 
change that initial or preliminary finding 
152 times; but it has changed its final deci- 
sion (made at the time it issues an NOOH) 
only 15 times in 900 drugs. 

4. The Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) doesn’t know which drugs 
are affected; and physicians and pharma- 
cists would be burdened with lengthy lists. 

Response: HHS provided the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Environment with a list, 
dated September 1, 1981, of the affected 
drugs. Physicians, in some States, and phar- 
macists in most States already operate from 
a list, Adding these additional drugs is not 
burdensome. 

5. The Department of HHS has consist- 
ently opposed this type of provision. 

Response: Two previous Secretaries of the 
Department, including Caspar Weinberger 
in 1975, told Congress that reimbursement 
should be stopped in the manner carried out 
by section 2103. Two previous Surgeon Gen- 
erals and two previous FDA Commissioners 
also recommended similar termination of re- 
imbursement. In fact, between 1971 and 
1972, Public Health Hospitals under the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
and Veterans Administration and Depart- 
ment of Defense facilities discontinued use 
of all pre-1962 drugs which were determined 
by FDA to be ineffective. 

6. A U.S. District Court approved a Sep- 
tember 24, 1984 deadline for FDA to make 
its decision on these drugs. Congress 
shouldn't act till then. 

Response: By September 24, 1984 FDA 
must make its final decisions on effective- 
ness and grant any hearings based on these 
decisions. Hearings could take several more 
years. This later time is no more appropiate 
than October 1, 1981 because hearings still 
will not have been conducted. Congress is 
only stopping reimbursement, not the sale 
of the drugs. 

7. CBO indicated that there are no costs 
or savings related to section 2103. 

Response: This is true; but the GAO re- 
ported in 1972, 1974, and 1980 that savings 
could be derived by stopping reimbursement 
and recommended such termination. At this 
time of deep and severe budget cuts in Med- 
icaid and all other programs, it is inappro- 
priate and extremely unwise for the Federal 
government to spend money on drugs which 
do not work and which have been deter- 
mined to be ineffective after years of care- 
ful and thorough review.e 
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BASKETBALL'S 90TH 
ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inform my colleagues that 
basketball, the world’s most widely 
played team sport, is about to enter its 
90th season. 

Basketball was created in December 
of 1891 by Dr. James Naismith, a 
physical education instructor at the 
YMCA Training School—now Spring- 
field College—in my hometown of 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. Naismith’s task 
was to develop an indoor game that 
would offer strenuous physical activity 
and competition; a game that would 
bridge the seasonal gap between such 
popular spectator sports as baseball 
and football. Dr. Naismith hung a 
peach basket at either end of the 
Springfield College gym, divided his 
class into two nine-man teams, tossed 
up a soccer ball, and a new sport was 
born. Despite some minor evolution in 
rules and the size of teams, the game 
of basketball today is essentially the 
same as it was at its inception. 

Few team sports enjoy the interna- 
tional popularity of basketball. It is 
played by men and women, at all 
levels of competition, in every part of 
the world. More than 100 million 
people watch organized games in the 
United States each year and the 
game’s international appeal was evi- 
denced by its inclusion in the Olympic 
games in 1936. 

The relationship between Spring- 
field, Mass., and the game of basket- 
ball did not end in 1891. In 1968, the 
city became the home of the Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame, a shrine which 
traces the history of the sport and the 
lives of its greatest stars. Uniforms, 
equipment, team and individual photo- 
graphs, and a replica of the original 
basketball court give fans of all ages 
an opportunity to become more famil- 
iar with some of the game’s most 
memorable moments. In addition, one 
of Springfield’s favorite sons, Larry 
O’Brien, continues to serve as commis- 
sioner of the National Basketball As- 
sociation. Larry has brought to the 
commissioner’s office the same skill 
and dedication that marked his service 
as a Cabinet officer and an official of 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Speaker, basketball is a game 
which requires agility, concentration, 
stamina, and teamwork. It has an ex- 
citing history and a bright future, and 
I am sure that its 90th season will pro- 
vide countless hours of excitment for 
players and spectators alike. 
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OPPOSING AMENDMENT TO 
FARM BILL 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e@ Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Gary LEE will be offering an 
amendment to the farm bill which re- 
moves the exclusion for State and 
local energy assistance payments in 
determining income for food stamp 
benefits. I urge my colleagues’ opposi- 
tion to his amendment. 

Oregon supports legislation which 
maintains the current energy income 
exclusions. I wrote to Congressman 
FRED RICHMOND, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Marketing, 
Consumer Relations, and Nutrition, to 
explain why it is necessary to exclude 
Federal, State, and local energy assist- 
ance payments. I'd like to share my 
letter with other Members of Congress 
Ki help them fully understand the 

ue. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1981. 
Congressman FREDERICK RICHMOND, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Domestic Mar- 
keting, Consumer Relations, and Nutri- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frep: I am writing to express my in- 
terest over the outcome of the food stamp 
provisions contained in the farm bill. I am 
concerned about the particular issue of 
counting state and local energy assistance 
payments as income in determining food 
stamp benefits. 

The State of Oregon is supporting your 
legislation which maintains the current 
energy income exclusions, As you're aware, 
the food stamp reauthorization bill, as 
passed the Senate, amends current law to 
include state and local energy assistance al- 
lowances as income. 

In the 1979-81 Biennial Budget, one of the 
steps Oregon took to cut back Public Assist- 
ance Programs was to reduce cash assist- 
ance grants to families in the Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children Program. 
However, Oregon was able to identify a por- 
tion of the grant as energy assistance. By 
doing this, Oregon was able to use the provi- 
sion in the Food Stamp Act of 1980 which 
excludes energy assistance payments in de- 
termining food stamp benefits. As a result, 
the reduction in AFDC cash assistance was 
offset somewhat by increased food stamps. 
The actions Oregon took in reducing feder- 
ally matched AFDC payments saved the 
federal government more money in the 
AFDC program than it cost the federal gov- 
ernment in the Food Stamp Program. 

If the Senate version becomes law, 
Oregon’s AFDC clients will see their total 
benefits (cash and food stamps) significant- 
ly reduced by the resulting reduction in 
food stamp benefits. Because of a severe 
shortage of State funds, the State is not 
able to increase cash benefits to clients to 
compensate them for the potential loss in 
food stamp benefits. 

Fred, I realize this will be an item for dis- 
cussion when the food stamp conferees 
meet after the passage of the House farm 
bill and I urge you not to recede to the 
Senate position on this issue. It is important 
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that no changes are made to this provision 
of current law. As you are keenly aware, 
drastic cutbacks in eligibility were made in 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Bill and fur- 
ther reductions would be devastating to low 
income families. 

With warm personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
Les AuCorn, 
Member of Congress.@ 


OUR VETERANS AND THE PRESI- 
DENT’S BUDGET CUT PROPOS- 
ALS 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, it came 
as quite a shock to learn from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars that Mr. Rea- 
gan’s proposed additional 12 percent 
budgetary cuts would mean a $421 mil- 
lion cut in veterans’ programs for 
fiscal year 1982. 

This $421 million would be in addi- 
tion to the $110 million cut earlier by 
the Reagan administration from the 
veterans’ affairs budget. This $110 mil- 
lion cut has resulted in these reduc- 
tions in veterans’ benefits: A $300 re- 
striction on the burial allowance to 
those in receipt of compensation or 
pension payable to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; a reduction from 12 
months to 3 months following separa- 
tion from active duty, the time the VA 
will treat dental conditions; the termi- 
nation of flight training for those 
Vietnam veterans not enrolled by 
August 31, 1981; correspondence cours- 
es will be reimbursed at 55 percent in- 
stead of 70 percent; the end of the VA 
educational loan program for those 
not continuing their full-time training 
in the first 2 years after the expiration 
of the GI bill delimiting date or not 
pursuing flight training courses; the 
termination for planned VA hospitals 
in Camden and Baltimore; and the end 
of expansion plans for many standing 
VA health facilities. 

There were many Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, who fought 
hard against the original VA cuts re- 
quested by the President. Through 
our support much money was restored. 
Now the President is requesting a 12- 
percent cut from many programs for 
fiscal year 1982. However, this 12-per- 
cent cut would not be derived using 
the budget figures agreed upon by 
Congress, it would be derived using 
the budget figures submitted by Mr. 
Reagan to Congress on March 10, 
1981. According to the VFW this 
would be a $421-million cut in VA ben- 
efits. 

Mr. Speaker, I view this budget cut- 
ting procedure as a sham. Already this 
year Congress has worked hard to re- 
store vital moneys to the VA budget. 
Now we once again have the President 
undermining the budget process with 
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one of the most deserving groups in 
this country getting gored. 

While I will continue working to cut 
all unnecessary funds from the Feder- 
al budget, I will work with equal 
fervor for those programs which bring 
advancement and dignity to the people 
of this country. The programs benefit- 
ing our outstanding veterans qualify 
without a doubt. We must not let 
fiscal austerity become fiscal folly by 
shortchanging our deserving veterans. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker.e 


SPEECH WINNERS 
HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


èe Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, in late 
September, the St. Marys -County Fair 
sponsored speech competitions for 
local students in southern Maryland. 
All of the speeches written and deliv- 
ered at the fair were excellent and in- 
dicative of the quality of education St. 
Marys County affords its students. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the 
winners of the junior and senior com- 
petition I would like to submit the 
speeches of Aileen Bizup, junior 
winner from Esperanza Middle School, 
and Anthony Curtis, senior winner 
from Leonardtown High School. 

WINNING County FAIR SPEECHES 
JUNIOR WINNER 
(By Aileen Bizup) 


Gather ‘round. Sit back and let me tell 
you a story. It’s a story that has been for- 
gotten through the shuffle of ages. This is 
the story of my voyage to Maryland aboard 
the Ark. : 

Permit me to introduce myself. My name 
is Martha Freeman. I was a passenger 
aboard the Ark. 

We left England early on a November 
morning as the brisk morning breezes gently 
filled our sails. The air chilled me as I fum- 
bled around below the deck trying to find 
my bunk. I finally found it and jammed all 
my belongings into the small space provid- 
ed. Then I went back on deck, but before 
long I was forced below by those rough talk- 
ing sailors. Imagine that! They said that I 
was in the way, and that women on ships 
are useless! 

The first day out Father Andrew White 
led us in the prayer that we would see land 
again. We prayed to Saint Clement. After 
all, it was his feast day. 

A few days later there came a most violent 
storm. The clouds were so dark that I could 
barely tell night from day. The winds were 
of such a frightful speed that I had to stay 
below to keep from being blown away. Our 
large vessel practically sank under the 
pounding of the water. We hoped that the 
Dove could withstand the tortuous weather. 
She was a much smaller boat. 

It was three days before the good Lord 
had pity on us, and the sea calmed. Our 
worst fears had come true. The Dove was 
nowhere in sight! Everyone was sure that 
she had sunk to the depths of the ocean. 
One hundred fifty of our friends were gone. 
Every day we prayed for the sunken Dove. 
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We had been at sea for about a month 
when Christmas arrived. It was a joyous 
time as always. Food and wine were avail- 
able to all the passengers and crew. Such a 
party! My, but those sailors can drink a lot! 
The next morning, however, 30 people were 
sickened with a strange fever and a full 
dozen died. Christmas came and went, and 
we continued to sail on toward our destiny 
without the Dove. 

About mid-January we reached the island 
of Barbados to re-stock our supply of water. 
We were at anchor for only a short time 
when a small vessel appeared on the hori- 
zon. Could it be? Yes, it was our lost com- 
panion, the Dove. The reunion was a joyous 
one. We waved at each other across the 
water and danced and sang for hours on 
end. The Dove had turned back to England 
when that terrible storm hit us. And fright- 
fully so! She started out a few days later 
and chased us all the way across the Atlan- 
tic. Together again we set sail toward Hades 
Island. 

The plan was to stop at Hades’ next door 
neighbor, St. Christopher's, to replenish our 
supply of food. However, when we stopped 
at Hades’ an escaped slave warned us to skip 
that next step. It seems that the slaves on 
St. Christopher’s had overthrown their mas- 
ters. They were planning to capture the 
first ship that came to the island. Well, that 
first ship would have been ours. We made 
sure to pass that island. 

All in all the trip really was quite smooth, 
and the winds really did treat us quite well. 

We reached the Chesapeake Bay on the 
twenty-seventh day of February. It was a 
full two months earlier than we'd sched- 
uled. The next day we set sail up the Poto- 
mac. The scenery was beautiful. There were 
gently rolling hills and an abundance of 
trees and fish. The grasses would be greener 
than any found in England, and the many 
fruits would be sweet and delicious. 

There was a swift wind blowing, so we 
kept sailing for a fairly long time. We 
wanted to pass by all the Indians, although 
they turned out to be quite friendly and 
helpful, At that moment, however, I was not 
quite sure of them. 

We finally landed on Heron's Island, so 
named for its great abundance of heron. We 
renamed it St, Clement’s on Thanksgiving. 
The prayer of our first day at sea had been 
answered. Father Andrew White here said 
his first Mass on St. Marys County shores. 

A small cross was built in honor of the oc- 
casion. 

Even though the voyage was much short- 
er than expected, we had only one day’s 
rest. We had plenty of work to do. Everyone 
began to clear the land for our first spring’s 
crops. 

The next time we get together, I'll tell 
you about our first encounter with the Indi- 
ans. 


SENIOR WINNER 
(By Anthony Curtis) 


As Hugh O'Brien once said, “I believe that 
every man and woman, if given the opportu- 
nity and encouragement to recognize their 
own potential, regardless of background, 
has the freedom to choose for themselves in 
our world. Will he or she be a taker or a 
giver in life? Will he or she be satisfied 
merely to exist? Or will he or she seek a 
meaningful purpose? Will he or she dare to 
dream the irresponsible dream?" 

Even though this was said a while ago, it 
still stands true today. Everyone must have 
a dream, and for many, that dream is suc- 
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cess. But to achieve success, several ele- 
ments are involved. 

One element is leadership and to achieve 
leadership again, several elements must be 
involved and those elements are what I call 
a recipe for leadership. 

As with any good recipe, you need to start 
with the ingredients that will make your 
dish a creation. In my recipe such ingredi- 
ents consist of ambition, responsibility, and 
aggressiveness. But I warn you, they are 
quite rare and for some next to impossible 
to attain. But for others they are quite ob- 
tainable. 

To use these ingredients to achieve the 
finest, one must have a knowledge of them 
and for that reason I feel we should take a 
separate look at each ingredient and explain 
its value. 

For our first ingredient we have ambition. 
Ambition isn’t hard to find and it is accom- 
panied by a driving feeling for success. It is 
when you know what you want and are de- 
termined to achieve that goal. 

Ambition is when you don't mind suffer- 
ing the difficulties of schooling and hard 
work because you are sure all that hard 
work will pay off in the end. 

For our next ingredient we have responsi- 
bility. Responsibility must be found in prac- 
tice. A business leader has a lot of responsi- 
bility on his shoulders no matter what busi- 
ness that leader is in. 

But responsibility lies not only with the 
person at the top of the ladder but with 
those of us who have the ambition to reach 
the top. You must remember that responsi- 
bility begins early in life. It is measured by 
our performance in school and our involve- 
ment in community affairs. 

For the final ingredient, we have aggres- 
siveness. Aggressiveness in our free enter- 
prise system is essential. As Americans we 
are free to dream and achieve our greatest 
hopes. As one great American once said, 
“We should not let our fears get in the way 
of pursuing our hopes.” With these great 
words, John F. Kennedy’s aggressiveness 
took him all the way to the White House. 

All these ingredients I have just men- 
tioned are excellent ones, but if they are 
taken too far they can be dangerous in their 
own separate ways. 

Ambition can lead to obsession; responsi- 
bility can lead to overbearingness; and ag- 
gressiveness can lead to arrogance. So please 
use these ingredients only for good for you 
and all the people you deal with every day. 
This concludes may recipe for leadership. 

But wait! We haven't a topping. Every 
good dish needs a topping, something that 
will enhance it and make it stand out among 
others. 

In my recipe such a topping should consist 
of honesty and human kindness because to 
me success without these qualities is like a 
cake without icing. It becomes tasteless and 
people begin to lose interest. 

Certainly, there have been people who 
have made it to the top dishonestly, but 
they didn’t have the respect and admiration 
of their colleagues, and, without that, you 
have nothing. 

So this really does conclude my recipe for 
leadership. Stir well, follow all directions, 
let simmer one lifetime and the results are 
up to you.e 
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IN HONOR OF MICHAEL AU- 
BERGER FOR HIS AWARD AS 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDI- 
CAPPED FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and privilege to recognize and 
commend Michael Auberger for his 
many years of outstanding service to 
Cincinnati and the State of Ohio. Mr. 
Auberger, who’s been a quadriplegic 
since the age of 15, will be honored in 
a special event that recognizes his pro- 
ductivity, intelligence, and inherent 
desire to do the best possible job. 

Cincinnati will give special tribute to 
him on October 8 by holding an 
awards ceremony to honor 10 Out- 
standing Handicapped Federal Em- 
ployees of the Year. This appreciation 
day will acknowledge Michael Au- 
berger’s ability to discard self-pity, 
and develop into an outstanding citi- 
zen of his country. 

For most quadriplegics, such a hand- 
icap would have defeated them but for 
Michael Auberger, it has served to 
make him a better person. Despite his 
handicap, he has completed high 
school, college, skills training at Good- 
will Industries, worked at home on 
business accounts, managed a band, 
and helped his father design homes. 
His parent’s home, which Michael de- 
signed, is just one example of his crea- 
tivity. 

In 1978, Mr. Auberger was hired as a 
tax engineer by the Internal Revenue 
Service. Despite skepticism from his 
employers, he was able to handle the 
job, and in a short time, his produc- 
tion exceeded the other trainees. Soon 
afterward, Mr. Auberger was named 
Southwestern Ohio Goodwill Worker 
of the Year. Following that honor, the 
local Goodwill Industries nominated 
him for the National Goodwill Worker 
of the Year. He competed with 166 
other entries from the United States 
and 25 foreign countries and won. Re- 
cently, Mr. Auberger was reassigned to 
the Adjustment Branch, Tax Accounts 
Division, as a GS-6/7 trainee tax ex- 
aminer. 

We in Cincinnati are privileged to 
have a man of such great determina- 
tion and leadership ability. Michael 
Auberger has been selected for intelli- 
gence, perseverance, and bravery, and 
deserves a day of honor for his im- 
measurable public service. Speaking 
for the people of the Second District 
of Cincinnati, and the United States as 
a whole, I would like to thank Michael 
Auberger for his great determination 
in establishing a productive career. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR TO ERNEST 
WRENTMORE 


HON. GENE CHAPPIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. CHAPPIE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am introducing legislation to author- 
ize the President of the United States 
to award, in the name of Congress, the 
Medal of Honor to Ernest L. Wrent- 
more of Penn Valley, Calif.- Mr. 
Wrentmore, at the age of 13, was 
likely the youngest man to have 
served in the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France during World War I. 

Mr. Wrentmore was wounded and 
gassed while carrying a message be- 
tween units of the American Army 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 
October 1918. Due to a technical over- 
sight at the time of his discharge, then 
Private Wrentmore did not receive 
proper recognition for his valor. In 
light of Mr. Wrentmore’s contribution, 
I believe that the adage “better late 
than never” is particularly appropri- 
ate and that Congress should now 
demonstrate appreciation on the Na- 
tion’s behalf. 

Mr. Wrentmore was awarded the 
Purple Heart by the War Department 
in May 1933. He again came to the 
service of his country during World 
War II when he served as a captain in 
the U.S. Air Force. 

I believe that this Congress should 
finally recognize the heroic actions of 
Mr. Wrentmore, which were carried 
out at a time when he was no more 
than a boy, and authorize that the 
Medal of Honor be awarded. The bill 
follows: 

H.R. 4692 
A bill authorizing the President of the 

United States to award, in the name of 

the Congress, the Medal of Honor to 

Ernest L. Wrentmore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any provision of section 3744 
of title 10, United States Code, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized to 
award, in the name of the Congress, the 
Medal of Honor to Ernest L. Wrentmore, 
formerly a private, Company I, Sixtieth 
Regiment, United States Infantry, in recog- 
nition of his great courage on October 14, 
1918, when he was dispatched by his compa- 
ny commander to carry messages across a 
bullet-swept field to another unit of our 
troops, thus permitting his company to ad- 
vance.@ 
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EXECUTIVE PAY CAP—NO WAY 
TO RUN THE COUNTRY 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e@ Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we had a golden opportunity to 
correct a serious injustice. We had an 
opportunity to move toward reestab- 
lishing a Federal pay system which 
would encourage high-caliber Federal 
employees essential to the operation 
of the Government to stay with us. 
We had a chance to undo the inequita- 
ble and foolish pay cap on Federal ex- 
ecutives which has proven so costly to 
all Americans. But, despite a strong 
effort to deal with this matter forth- 
rightly, Congress failed again during 
action on the continuing appropria- 
tions bill on September 30. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
would argue that no pay increase for 
Federal executives would be reasona- 
ble during this period of fiscal austeri- 
ty. However, they say that every year 
when this issue comes up, and I think 
the excuse for inaction has finally run 
its course. Even President Reagan now 
supports a pay increase for top Feder- 
al executives, the people he needs to 
make his economic recovery program 
work. 

Congress failure to act last Wednes- 
day only lends credence to the cruel 
joke of the Ed Meese doll. Members 
may recall that recently Mr. Meese, 
the top assistant to the President, 
placed a doll on his desk which he 
used as a pincushion. He dubbed the 
doll “the typical bureaucrat—it sits on 
papers and does nothing.” What Con- 
gress has done only continues to foster 
this kind of attitude. Congress ridi- 
cules Federal employees. It freezes 
their pay. It lauds the private sector at 
their expense. It threatens thousands 
of Federal personnel with RIF’s. And 
then the Members of this body watch 
with irritation as Government employ- 
ees fail to perform at their best. 

The wonder is that so many of our 
top people continue to serve this coun- 
try so well. We owe those who have 
chosen not to flee to the private sector 
or into retirement a debt of gratitude. 
We also owe them a reasonable rate of 
pay. A reasonable rate of pay enables 
executives to remain in the Federal 
service without jeopardizing their re- 
tirement years. It would raise morale, 
which Donald Devine, Director of the 
Office of Personne] Management, has 
characterized as “alarming.” Morale 
problems can lead to repeated mis- 
takes, inability to accomplish assign- 
ments efficiently, loss of institutional 
memory, and weakness in policymak- 
ing and decisionmaking. There are 
indeed tremendous hidden costs in 
continuing the pay cap which we 
cannot begin to measure. 
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On August 20, 1981, Paul Volcker, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, wrote to Senator Stevens of 
Alaska to express his concerns: 

As a result of this problem, salary distinc- 
tions are insufficient to reflect accurately 
differences in levels of responsibilities. Due 
to the pay cap * * *, the Board’s officer 
salary structure is so severely compacted 
that salaries of 76 percent of the Board’s 
staff are currently frozen. After October 1 
of this year, assuming retention of the pay 
cap, that figure will increase to 91 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, that is no way to run 
the organization charged with nation- 
al responsibility on monetary policy. 
Mr. Volcker went on to say that: 

I realize that in a period of severe budget- 
ary restraint it is difficult to argue for pay 
increases for the highest paid Government 
workers, However, I do believe the situation 
has become sufficiently serious that the 
only responsible course is to take prompt 
action to lift the pay cap. 

Mr. Speaker, we can do the responsi- 
ble thing on November 20, when the 
present pay cap expires. We can pro- 
vide incentive to our top people to stay 
with us. This administration places a 
big emphasis on incentives, and I hope 
those of us who have worked on this 
issue for a long time will have its sup- 
port now. 


COLUMBUS DAY 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, October 12, the Nation again 
will honor Christopher Columbus in 
national celebration. This holiday 
holds, of course, special meaning for 
those who are of Italian descent. And 
it is gratifying to know that Americans 
of all ethnic heritages join enthusiasti- 
cally in observing this national holi- 
day. 

This broad support for this com- 
memoration is a tribute not only to 
the courage and vision of the naviga- 
tor from Genoa who discovered our 
new and blessed world. It is a symbol 
also of the diversity of America that 
has been responsible for the greatness 
of our Nation and continues to be a 
major source of our strength. 

It has been said of America that we 
have been the “half-brother of the 
world.” That certainly has been true. 
But it is also true that we have been 
dedicated to full brotherhood, full 
partnership in a land where all people, 
regardless of origin, can achieve their 
full potential. This dedication to this 
dream can be traced to Christopher 
Columbus, who is rightly credited with 
being the father of immigration. 

On Sunday, October 11, it will again 
be my pleasure to take part in the 
annual Columbus Day Parade in 
Newark, N.J. Hundreds of thousands 
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will be on hand for this event. Ten 
thousand will take part in the march 
in the 10th Congressional District’s 
salute to Columbus and to the cultural 
significance of this special day. The 
parade’s grand marshal will be the tal- 
ented actor, Danny Aiello. 

I take pride in the many people in 
my district who this year, as in times 
past, have worked so hard to make 
this parade a success. In particular, I 
want to acknowledge the efforts of 
Mr. Ace Alagna, publisher of the Ital- 
ian Tribune-News and executive direc- 
tor of the parade. 

When Congress passed my legisla- 
tion in 1968 making Columbus Day a 
national holiday, I believed it would go 
a long way toward celebrating the 
countless contributions of Americans 
of Italian descent to American culture, 
and that it would proclaim the great- 
ness of America as a Nation forged 
from so many nations and so many 
peoples. I believe this holiday has 
truly helped us to appreciate each her- 
itage as a priceless strand woven into 
the rich, resplendent tapestry of 
American culture. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring a resolution introduced by 
Representative BRUCE VENTO of Min- 
nesota that would authorize the Presi- 
dent to establish a special advisory 
commission to plan for a nationwide 
celebration in 1992 of the 500th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. With our Latin American 
neighbors, I hope that we can plan a 
series of events that will enhance the 
understanding and appreciation of our 
American heritage and will affirm our 
dedication to cooperation and mutual 
respect in facing future challenges. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BABI YAR 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday, October 4, marked the 40th 
anniversary of one of history’s most 
brutal tragedies—a tragedy which 
must never be forgotten. At a ravine 
outside the city of Kiev, on September 
29 and 30, 1941, 33,771 Jewish men, 
women, and children were slaughtered 
by a Nazi special squad. Frightened, 
defenseless, with no warning of what 
was to come, these victims of Nazi 
hatred were lined up and shot, their 
bodies falling into the pit called Babi 
Yar. 

One woman managed to escape; her 
story recalls its unspeakable horrors. 
She remembers that some of the 
doomed turned completely gray in the 
time it took for them to be stripped 
and shot. Cries from the waiting chil- 
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dren got so piercing that from time to 
time some German soldier or police- 
man would lose his temper, snatch a 
child away from its mother, swing 
back and fling the baby over the wall 
into the pit like a piece of wood. What 
was beyond the wall could not be seen. 
But the sound of machineguns contin- 
ued to be heard. 

The only ones who returned from 
the other side were Germans and 
police, and they came to take more 
people beyond the wall. 

By 1943, almost 100,000 Jews had 
been murdered and lay buried in this 
pit. These people were killed not be- 
cause they were criminals, not even 
because they were an enemy in armed 
conflict, but because theirs had been 
the privilege of high purpose and an- 
cient wisdom. They died having no 
weapons they could use against their 
oppressors. It is their courage and in- 
nocence we honor here today. 

Babi Yar is tragic not only for the 
mass extermination which took place 
there, but also for the apathy of the 
local population, who did little to help 
their Jewish neighbors. This tragedy, 
and all of the holocaust which threat- 
ened the very existence of the Jewish 
world, should rest heavily upon the 
conscience of peoples everywhere. We 
must not forget what happened at 
Babi Yar. 

Today the brutal execution of the 
Jews at Babi Yar is still not officially 
recognized by the Soviets. Indeed, 
state harassment of Soviet Jews con- 
tinues. They are persecuted for at- 
tempting to emigrate. They are denied 
the opportunity to study the history, 
culture, and religion of their people. It 
is even difficult for Jews to lay a 
wreath to honor those who died at 
Babi Yar. In spite of this, Jews and 
their friends within the Soviet Union 
continue to demand the right to re- 
member what has been; the memory 
of Babi Yar must be constantly re- 
called to prevent future physical and 
cultural genocide from occurring. We 
must not forget the dead, or how to 
grieve, or why, for to ignore Babi Yar, 
to mask its horrors, is to condone 
every atrocity in the history of man- 
kind. 

I was not born a Jew, but, in the 
words of Evgenii Yevtushenko, “Today 
I am a Jew,” and I mourn with you 
our loss. “I, too, have become a sound- 
less cry over the thousands” who lie 
buried there, and I can never forget. 
Thank you.e 
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OPPOSE THE EXPORT OF 
ALASKA NORTH SLOPE OIL TO 
JAPAN 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to export Alaska North Slope oil 
to Japan is contrary to our national in- 
terests. Such a proposal would be 
harmful to our defense capability, 
would increase our dependence on for- 
eign energy sources, and would be 
costly to the Government. I urge my 
colleagues to oppose any such recom- 
mendation. 

As we are all aware, the export of 
Alaskan crude oil is restricted by the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 
(Public Law 96-72). The law restricted 
the export or exchange of Alaska 
North Slope crude oil until September 
1983. Only under the most critical 
emergency circumstances would we be 
permitted to export, sell or swap Alas- 
kan produced oil. 

I am convinced that the export of 
Alaskan oil will invariably threaten 
our energy security. Imports would in- 
crease about 10 percent and we would 
become more dependent on insecure 
foreign oil supplies. During times of 
national emergency our access to 
crude oil would be jeopardized. 

Moreover, the export of oil would 
threaten the development and viabili- 
ty of our domestic energy transporta- 
tion system. It has been pointed out 
that the need for at least a third of all 
American tanker tonnage would be 
eliminated. Thus, the Defense Depart- 
ment would have fewer U.S.-flag tank- 
ers available during national emergen- 
cies. We must not permit the proposed 
sale to Japan.e 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER—KEEP HIM 
ON DECK 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the October 1981 issue of Armed 
Forces Journal International, I read 
an article by R. James Woolsey, which 
brought back many memories, on the 
matter of Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. 

It was back on April 8, 1976, that I 
made the observation to my colleagues 
that the Soviets are not nearly so 
safety conscious for their own sailors 
or for the people they visit. This was 
on the occasion of hard intelligence in- 
formation received from British and 
Norwegian sources that serious prob- 
lems, including radiation sickness, 
exist on a continuing basis in Russian 
nuclear-powered submarines. Radi- 
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rie leakage worldwide is a matter of 
act. 

In contrast, thanks mostly to 
Hyman G. Rickover, admiral, U.S. 
Navy, American nuclear-powered subs 
prowl the waters in absolute safety 
throughout the free world. As a 
matter of fact, if there is anything in 
existence today that is an absolute de- 
terrent to Soviet Communist expan- 
sion, it is the American nuclear force 
Navy. From the training of the offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel that man 
these submarines, to the finished 
product of the submarine itself, Admi- 
ral Rickover has guaranteed not only 
safety, but as well, the most formida- 
ble and efficient nuclear naval strike 
force of either the free or Communist 
world. Admiral Rickover is a patriot 
who has battled both the bureaucracy 
within the Government, and those 
who attempt to hurt the American 
taxpayer with cost overruns. For these 
reasons and many more, Admiral Rick- 
over should continue in his noble serv- 
ice to this Nation—and the freedom of 
the entire world. 

I therefore wish to share with my 
colleagues those remarks of R. James 
Woolsey, who is the former Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy and was general 
counsel to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Article follows: 

RICKOVER’'S LENGTHENING SHADOW 
(By R. James Woolsey) 


One of this century's unique figures is 
about to be in the news again. By February 
of even-numbered years, since time out of 
mind, the Secretary of the Navy has had to 
decide whether to extend Admiral Hyman 
G. Rickover’s active duty for yet another 
two years. The current Secretary, John 
Lehman, can expect at least as much advice 
on this pending decision as countless of his 
predecessors—from such random quarters as 
the odd congressional committee chairman, 
passers-by on the street, and other casually 
interested folks, such as, say, the President. 
The decision is usually made by the preced- 
ing summer or early fall, so the papers are 
probably in Secretary Lehman’s in-box by 
now—sitting there staring at him. (I have 
the timing and mechanics of this process 
pretty well in mind. I signed the last Rick- 
over extension, as Acting Secretary, in the 
fall of 1979.) 

The object of all this biennial attention is 
not only Washington’s ultimate survivor, he 
is—more importantly—one of its perennial 
winners. The two traits are not unrelated. 
As the years have rolled on he has come to 
know more and more about the business of 
building and operating nuclear-powered 
ships. He and his staff have such a combina- 
tion of institutional memory and expertise, 
especially compared to the civilians who 
come and go from the Defense Department, 
that they win a good many more than they 
lose. He has both survived because he wins 
and won because he has survived. 

For many years he has played the Hill the 
way Casals played the cello, but many of his 
strongest congressional supporters—Pas- 
tore, Rivers, Hebert—are no longer around. 
And he is not the darling of the new mili- 
tary reform movement. 
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Rickover's influence, in the Navy and in 
the country, has spread light-years beyond 
the construction of naval nuclear reactors. 
Seeing the need for better-educated officers 
and enlisted men to run his power plants, 
for example, he has become a major force in 
education at the Naval Academy and in the 
NROTC program. His “why-not-the-best” 
standards about nuclear ship propulsion 
have affected the rest of the Navy as well, 
to the point that generations of nonnuclear 
officers have gnashed their teeth, and 
worse, at having to go to a special school on 
conventional propulsion before assuming 
their sea-going commands. Many of them 
argue strongly that the time would better 
be spent on tactics and other subjects. 

Rickover is the scourge of the conglomer- 
ate builders of nuclear-powered warships, 
insisting on maintaining a whip hand over 
his projects that leaves very little room for 
their corporate notions of profit, and none 
for the Washington lawyers who handle 
their claims against the Government. (He 
scorns the latter breed even more, if that is 
possible, than he does whiz kid systems ana- 
lysts.) “I treat the Government’s money as 
if it were my own,” he is fond of saying. 
There are several corporate board rooms 
where they must wonder if Hyman Rickover 
has ever spent a nickel on himself. His of- 
fices, by the way, have always been inten- 
tionally dilapidated—‘“every penny goes for 
nuclear power.” 


THE REST OF US CAN SECOND GUESS THE NUCLE- 
AR NAVY WITH A LOT LESS EFFORT THAN IT 
TOOK HIM TO BUILD IT 


In the strength of his no-nonsense person- 
ality, in the indomitability of his will, and in 
his—well—prickliness, Rickover resembles 
only a few modern figures. To me the clos- 
est parallels are Charles DeGaulle and Men- 
achem Begin. These sorts of men simply 
have a greater specific gravity than the rest 
of mankind. They distort the force fields 
around them, bending more of the world to 
their wills than seems possible or reasona- 
ble, especially to those who get bent. Such 
men can be infuriating to deal with, even 
for statesmen—recall Churchill's saying 
that the greatest cross he had to bear was 
the Cross of Lorraine. And when such 
people are wrong their mistakes can be as 
lasting as their triumphs, 

But the DeGaulles, the Begins, and the 
Rickovers are the people whose impacts 
reach far beyond, and last long after, their 
own lives. You disagree with the Kindly Old 
Gentleman, as he is sometimes dubbed in 
the Pentagon, about the proper size for air- 
craft carriers, or any of a number of other 
subjects? You are one of those unfortunates 
who has had a major (or even minor) set-to 
with him and—remember feeling as if you 
had gone 12 rounds with Ali? I understand, 
believe me. 

Still, keep a few things in mind: there is 
no Soviet skipper, anywhere in the world, 
who sleeps soundly in his sea cabin. He can 
never be sure that he isn’t in the cross hairs 
of the periscope of one of Rickover’s marvel- 
ous, quiet black attack boats. And, as we 
fuss with the M-X and the agonizingly hard 
problem of fixing the vulnerability of our 
ICBMs, we have some breathing space—be- 
cause some more of Rickover’s products, 
carrying their Poseidon and Trident mis- 
siles, slip silently on patrol somewhere be- 
neath the Atlantic and Pacific. His ships are 
commanded and operated by some of the 
most extraordinarily able and professional 
men you will ever meet. Their standards, 
and those of many of their colleagues in 
other parts of the Navy, have been shaped 
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directly and indirectly by Rickover’s will 
and perfectionism. (One would wish that his 
influence in the civilian nuclear power in- 
dustry had been greater—Rickover-trained 
people don’t turn the wrong valves the way 
they did at Three-Mile Island.) Yes, his 
standards are so high that there are only 
two-thirds as many such nuclear-trained of- 
ficers as we need, and the ships are so ex- 
pensive that we can’t afford nearly enough 
of them. But unlike much in our modern so- 
ciety, and much in our military establish- 
ment, they work, and they work safely and 
superbly. Could we do better—say, have 
more ships and crews—by cutting some of 
Rickover's perfectly square corners? Maybe, 
but the rest of us can second-guess the nu- 
clear Navy with a lot less effort than it took 
him to build it—the institution that is his 
lengthened shadow. 

So join the watch to see whether John 
Lehman signs those papers or not. But 
while you're wondering whether Rickover 
will retire this winter or will be sitting there 
in his office, growling into his telephone, in 
the 21st century—and whatever your prefer- 
ence in the matter—undertake an instruc- 
tive little intellectual exercise: try to think 
of another living American to whom you 
owe more.@ 


OPPOSE SOCIAL SECURITY CUTS 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


èe Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to remind my colleagues 
today of my continuing support for 
the social security system and of my 
vehement opposition to any proposed 
cuts in benefits for retirees. 

Income security for senior citizens 
originated as an American tradition in 
1935. Since that time, the social securi- 
ty program has progressed and ex- 
panded to provide necessary, even life- 
saving, benefits for 36 million Ameri- 
cans. Over half of all older Americans 
today depend on social security as 
their main source of income, and dis- 
abled persons and financially dis- 
tressed surviving spouses have avoided 
economic disaster with social security 
income support and medical assist- 
ance. 

Any proposal by the administration 
or the Congress to reduce benefits for 
retirees—including the deferment of 
the cost-of-living increase—would be 
cruel and untimely. The 97th Congress 
must act to keep the social security 
system financially stable—but without 
denying older Americans the security 
that they have earned. A number of 
alternative financing proposals for the 
social security system are being con- 
sidered by the Congress, including the 
limited use of general revenues to help 
fund the program. Our responsibility 
is to examine critically these propos- 
als, and explore viable new ones, not 
sacrifice the needs of the very people 
that the social security system was de- 
signed to protect. 
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AWACS: A FAVOR WE DON‘T 
HAVE TO DO 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Hobart Rowen, the nationally syndi- 
cated columnist, recently examined 
the case being made against the sale 
of AWACS radar planes, refueling 
tankers, and fighter aircraft equip- 
ment to Saudi Arabia and found it 
“Overwhelming and compelling.” I 
find his conclusions significant not 
simply because they are succinct and 
logical, but also because he refutes the 
claim that we owe the Saudis this one 
because of their moderation on oil 
prices. Mr. Rowen is widely respected 
for his economic expertise, and not for 
detailed knowledge of Middle East or 
Israeli politics, and this serves to lend 
further credence to his article, which 
was published in the Washington Post 
on October 1. I include it at this point 
in the Recorp, and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1981) 
AWACS: A Favor WE Don't Have To Do 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


The hype for the sale of five AWACS 
radar planes and related military equipment 
to Saudi Arabia is reaching a crescendo. 
Head counts in the Senate appear to show a 
majority fear the equipment is too sophisti- 
cated for the Saudis, and eventually might 
fall into the hands of the Russians. 

The argument that the AWACS sale is not 
in the best interests of the United States, it 
seems to me, is overwhelming and compel- 
ling. The case is so strong that it flushes out 
desperate, bottom-of-the-barrel arguments 
from the prosale crowd. 

The easiest to dispose of is the plea that 
we “owe” the Saudis this one because they 
created an oil glut in order to help the 
United States. Columnist Carl T. Rowan 
writes that oil prices have come down re- 
cently because “the Saudis pumped more oil 
than was good for them.” That’s pure balo- 
ney, and know who says so? My favorite 
source on this subject, Saudi Oil Minister 
Sheik Yamani, when he talks candidly at 
home, and abandons the propaganda line he 
uses for his lectures in Paris or New York. 

In an interview that appeared simulta- 
neously Sept. 8 in the English-language 
Arab News and in the Arabic daily, Al-Sharq 
Al Aswat, Yamani admitted that the Saudis 
had not created the current glut in order to 
befriend the United States. The glut arose, 
he said, because demand had fallen in re- 
sponse to high prices that OPEC had ill ad- 
visedly put into effect in 1979 and 1980. 

A detailed quote from Yamani is instruc- 
tive: “The present situation is different 
from the past when, during 1979 and 1980, 
the oil-price hike from a little over $12, to 
$32 or more, caused an enormous rush in in- 
vestment in energy resources, with the view 
of cutting down on oil consumption and de- 
veloping energy alternatives to reduce de- 
pendence on oil. 

“This resulted in a fall in OPEC's shares 
in the market from over 31 million barrels 
daily in 1979 to much less than 24 million 
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barrels this year. Some analysts, however, 
expect OPEC's share to fall in the early "90s 
to less than 15 million barrels daily. This 
would mean a collapse of the organization 
and a lot of economic hardships for Saudi 
Arabia, which basically relies on its oil reve- 
nue.” 

That's Sheik Yamani talking. He added: 

“The oil prices must be brought down, if 
we can, or at least remain at the present 
level for a long period until we are able to 
hold back investors from searching. (for) 
energy alternatives, and until OPEC re- 
stores its previous position.” As he should, 
Yamani is trying to take care of Saudi inter- 
ests, not U.S. interests. 

So much for the suggestion that we need 
to sell AWACS to the Saudis either to 
thank them for pumping a lot of oil (they’re 
doing that because they’ve got a big budget 
to support) or for not raising prices (that’s 
because, as Yamani says, they know that 
higher prices will accelerate the switch 
away from oil). Wall Street oil expert Henry 
L. Wojtyla, uncannily right so far, estimates 
that non-OPEC oil sources are growing at 
an impressive 5 percent a year, presaging 
about an equivalent decline in the need for 
OPEC oil. ` 

As Peter Lubin, a foreign policy analyst 
and associate of the conservative Center for 
International Security here, suggested in 
recent congressional testimony, the Saudis 
and the rest of OPEC are going to be fight- 
ing with others for a share of the market: 
the West doesn’t have to do favors or grovel 
for oil—especially favors as big as the 
AWACS. 

But if the glut is bad business now for the 
Saudis and the rest of OPEC, imagine what 
will happen if and when Iran once again 
begins to produce oil as it did under the 
shah—4, 5 or 6 million barrels a day. Clear- 
ly, that could result in a major break in oil 
prices that could have an even more devas- 
tating impact on the Saudi economy than 
Yamani allows in his candid interview. 

And that’s where the AWACS in Saudi 
hands could pose a danger to the West that 
has received almost no attention. British 
Professor J. B. Kelly, one of the world’s 
leading experts on Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf countries, raises the frightening possi- 
bility that the Saudis, their military 
strength augmented both symbolically and 
in reality by the AWACS, would “bully” 
their neighbors into holding oil production 
down, or actually take Persian Gulf terri- 
tory, as Kelly charges they have done in the 
past. 

This is not mere fantasy. Kelly documents 
the history of Saudi invasions of and terri- 
torial demands on the weaker sheikdoms in 
the Persian Gulf over the years. Although 
the Saudis obviously don’t like him, Kelly’s 
expertise on the Middle East is highly re- 
garded in the Reagan administration and on 
Capitol Hill. He asks precisely the right 
question on the proposed AWACS sale: 
“What is the U.S. going to get out of it?” 
Clearly, it’s not oil, it’s not bases. It would 
appear to be nothing at all, except, per- 
versely, a new oil crisis enforced by Saudi 
AWACS.e 
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HIGH INTEREST RATES HURT 
LOGGERS 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, the log- 
gers in the Northwest haven’t worked 
in months. High interest rates stole 
their jobs. 

You see, where I come from timber 
still makes up a big part of the econo- 
my. So, when interest rates soar, our 
people not only hurt in the home- 
building field and real estate, it also 
backs up right through the lumber- 
yards to the mills and into the woods— 
we get a double and triple whammy. 

But the viciousness of high interest 
rates does not stop with the wood 
products industry. Everyone is hurt- 
ing: savings and loans, auto dealers, 
consumers—everyone. 

Most importantly, the small busi- 
nessman is being killed. There he sits, 
the forgotten giant of our economy. 
While Mr. Volcker of the Federal Re- 
serve tells us we must bear a little 
pain, that small businessman is in 
agony. All of them are in difficult 
times; many are facing bankrupcy; too 
many have already lost that battle. 

The small businessman is the back- 
bone of our free enterprise system. He 
provides more jobs than all of the big 
businesses combined. He provides our 
best opportunity for the economic 
growth our Nation needs. He provides 
diversity of enterprise nowhere to be 
found in the more centralized econo- 
mies of noncapitalist systems. Yet, the 
small businessman is being strangled 
by high interest rates. 

If interest rates approaching 20 per- 
cent—and many have been paying 
even higher—were totally out of our 
control, it would be easier to under- 
stand. But, to a very major degree, in- 
terest rates are adjustable by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. And, after years of dem- 
onstrating clearly that such a high-in- 
terest-rate policy has not and will not 
work to reduce inflation—but, rather 
adds to it—the Fed still persists in 
damaging our economy with that 
failed and misguided policy. 

In last Friday’s Wall Street Journal, 
there was an article that pointed out 
the magnitude of this problem. Ac- 
cording to the article, real interest 
rates—the difference between prevail- 
ing rates and the underlying rate of 
inflation—have soared in recent 
months, to twice the level traditional- 
ly present in the economy. The article 
pointed out that these abnormally 
high interest rates of 5 to 6 percent 
have played a large part in our current 
economic malaise. 

The article also points out that al- 
though the Fed adjusted interest rates 
upward last year in an effort to meet 
inflation levels, the Fed has not done 
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us the favor of reducing them now 
that inflation has dropped from the 20 
percent of that time to the 9 percent 
annual rate this year; all a tad insensi- 
tive if I do say so myself. 

And where is the President? Awfully 
silent these days. But we can still hear 
the echo of his last statement—a ring- 
ing endorsement of this policy that 
seems to say we'll beat inflation by 
bankrupting America’s housing indus- 
try, the wood products industry, the 
automobile industry—dealers and all— 
and by driving out of the marketplace 
thousands upon thousands of small 
businessmen all over America. 

It is time for President Reagan to 
demonstrate his ability to change 
policy without blinking an eye. For 
him to sit down with Chairman 
Volcker and talk as tough with him 
about high interest rates as he did 
with Congress and with the American 
people about the rest of his economic 
program. The silence from the White 
House on this issue must end. 

And, Congress cannot sit idly by 
either. The Federal Reserve Board is 
an independent agency. It was de- 
signed that way to protect it from the 
whimsy of political influence, but not 
to insulate it entirely from the com- 
monsense policy that is being urged 
upon it by millions of Americans. To 
remain totally insulated from any 
input of the American people would be 
an abuse of the protections Congress 
provided—an abuse Congress may be 
forced to correct if the Fed will not 
listen to reason. In doing so, there is 
the risk Congress could be irresponsi- 
ble and go too far. That is not a possi- 
bility I would like to face. But, if the 
Fed will not listen, if it will not be sen- 
sitive enough to make the distinction 
between real interest rates and nomi- 
nal interest rates, it may be a risk we 
have to take. 

The American people need relief 
from this awful, awful policy of slow 
economic death by suffocation from 
high interest rates.e 


ST. MICHAEL’S CELEBRATES 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JOSEPH F. SMITH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


e@ Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to share with the 
Members of this House the celebration 
which occurred on September 29 in my 
district. On that Sunday several hun- 
dred friends and neighbors gathered 
to remember a single spiritual event in 
the city of Philadelphia which oc- 
curred 150 years ago. 

On April 5, 1831, the Right Rever- 
end Francis Patrick Kenrick, coadju- 
tor bishop of Philadelphia and future 
archbishop of Baltimore, together 
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with Rev. John Hughes, future arch- 
bishop of New York, and six laymen 
incorporated St. Michael’s Roman 
Catholic Church of the Northern Lib- 
erties and Kensington. The original 
parish boundaries encompassed one- 
third of the present city of Philadel- 
phia. These dedicated and courageous 
men represented hundreds of fellow 
immigrants who would work for, sacri- 
fice for, pray for, and dream about a 
church in which they could freely wor- 
ship God, educate their children, and 
center their parish and community 
life. The founding pastor, Rev. Ter- 
ence James Donaghoe, assisted in the 
blessing of the cornerstone on April 
18, 1833, and the dedication of the new 
church at Second and Jefferson 
Streets on September 28, 1834. 

From the beginning, St. Michael’s 
placed great emphasis on its teaching 
mission: The spiritual training and 
education of its members. Great sacri- 
fices were made to provide facilities 
for lay teachers, St. Elizabeth Seton’s 
Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, and the Christian Brothers to 
impart to future citizens the knowl- 
edge, discipline, and spiritual values 
which are part of the soul of America. 
On September 7, 1833, four “Dublin 
Ladies” traveled to Philadelphia from 
New York on the new locomotive 
“John Bull.” Under the leadership of 
Mary Frances Clarke and Father Don- 
aghoe, they formed a new religious 
order in America: The Sisters of Char- 
ity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Their 
first mission was teaching in St. Mi- 
chael’s Parish. Today, that order of re- 
ligious women, headquartered in Du- 
buque, Iowa, teaches in more than 30 
States and its members are a major 
spiritual and intellectual force on the 
American scene. 

St. Michael’s Literary Society for 
study, debate, and discussion was 
formed many years ago. For more 
than 50 years, graduates of St. Mi- 
chael’s Commercial School have been 
eagerly sought by businesses because 
of the excellent training and willing- 
ness to work. The Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Holy Name 
Society, and other organizations have 
provided for the spiritual development 
of adults and families. For many 
years, St. Michael’s Camp provided an 
opportunity for children’s vacations 
outside the city. In times of economic 
difficulty, St. Michael’s offered such 
assistance as an inexpensive parish 
store for children’s shoes. Through all 
these years, St. Michael’s has consist- 
ently fostered, encouraged, and 
strengthened the family, the basic 
social unit which caused America to 
flourish. 

On May 8, 1844, the feast of the Ap- 
parition of St. Michael the Archangel, 
the new St. Michael’s Church experi- 
enced its baptism of fire. The church, 
school, and rectory were burned to the 
ground by a howling mob of “Native 
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Americans’ who began their march, 
ironically, from Independence Hall. 
Many citizens were injured, some were 
killed, and many homes and businesses 
were ransacked or destroyed by those 
who acted under the ignominious 
banner of “America for Americans.” 
After the military restored order, the 
parishioners built a temporary chapel 
in 4 days and began the difficult task 
of building a new church on the ruins 
of the old. 

By 1853, a new church and rectory 
had been completed but a heavy debt 
remained and there was no school 


building. Under the leadership and di- 


rection of the fourth bishop of Phila- 
delphia, St. John Neumann, the 
present school building was erected by 
the assistant pastor, Rev. Daniel 
Sheridan. Very soon, the new school 
had an enrollment of more than 1,000 
pupils. St. John Neumann had a spe- 
cial love for St. Michael's. He visited 
there frequently, ordained two priests 
in the church, and confirmed hun- 
dreds of the children of St. Michael’s 
on three separate occasions there. 

On July 17, 1856, a second great 
tragedy struck St. Michael’s. An excur- 
sion train carrying children of St. Mi- 
chael’s to a picnic collided with an- 
other train near Ambler, Pa. More 
than 60 were killed, including Father 
Sheridan, hundreds were injured, and 
a pall of sorrow surrounded St. Mi- 
chael’s as the bodies of its children 
were brought in for a final blessing. 
St. John Neumann hurried to St. Mi- 
chael’s to visit the injured and to con- 
sole the bereaved families of the dead. 
In the darkest hour of the parish his- 
tory, Almighty God sent one of his 
saints to help the people of St. Mi- 
chael’s to bear the fierce suffering vis- 
ited upon them. 

In 1858, the Christian Brothers 
came to St. Michael’s to teach boys 
and the first brother there became the 
president of LaSalle College which 
was founded in St. Michael’s in 1863. 

Through 150 years of frequent per- 
secution, two great tragedies, wars, 
and economic depressions, St. Mi- 
chael’s has been a model of courage, 
strength, and spiritual inspiration. 
The parishioners of St. Michael’s have 
defended America in every conflict 
since the church was founded. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph, who have taught 
there for more than 100 years, were 
commended by Congress as “Angels of 
the Battlefield” for their care and 
comfort of the wounded and dying at 
Gettysburg and other places in the 
Civil War. The priests of St. Michael’s 
have quickly volunteered as chaplains 
to bring the sacraments and consola- 
tion of God to young soldiers far from 
home. The children of St. Michael’s 
became bishops, priests, religous, mis- 
sionaries, laborers and lawyers, dock- 
workers and doctors. 

Most importantly, the people of St. 
Michael’s have continued in their 
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chosen vocations to worship God, 
extend tolerance, understanding, and 
help to their neighbors, and to bring 
the blessings of the Creator upon our 
Nation. Their courage, determination, 
and faithfulness have brought living 
reality to the phrase, “One nation, 
under God.” 

I salute Rev. Edward V. Kelly, 
pastor of St. Michael’s, and all its pa- 
rishioners, past and present, upon 
their 150th anniversary. May the 
blessings and gifts which they have 
brought to us be visited upon them a 
thousandfold.e 


THE COUNTRY PHILOSOPHER 
HON. ROY DYSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. DYSON. Mr. Speaker, within an 
hour’s drive south from Washington, 
D.C., lies some of the most beautiful 
rural country in the world. It is there 
that the rolling hills of southern 
Maryland meet the Potomac River to 
the west and the Patuxent River to 
the east. It is a special country and 
breeds special people, people who 
adhere to a philosophy nurtured by 
their love of God and their love of the 
countryside that surrounds them. 

I would like to single out a special 
person who writes a column in south- 
ern Maryland titled “The Country 
Philosopher” which reflects the spirit 
inherent in all southern Marylanders 
who have lived among its rolling hills. 
Amos Arthur Holmes is the “Country 
Philosopher,” a man who has been 
able to set on paper the moods, the en- 
chantment and the spirit that is the 
embodient of southern Maryland. 

Years ago, when I would sit on the 
porch of my family’s farmhouse, I 
would listen to my grandfather spin 
tales and reflect on the fabric of life in 
the country. Amos Holmes recaptures 
those days for me. He is one of a dwin- 
dling breed of country philosophers. 
Fortunately, they are still a valuable 
part of the social fabric in rural areas. 
As the pace of life continues to in- 
crease, the country philosopher's role 
becomes even more important. They 
remind us of the value of reflection. 

Mr. Speaker, one of Amos Holmes’ 
recent columns reminded me of the 
importance of the country philosopher 
and I would like to share that column 
with my colleagues in the House. 

[From the Maryland Independent, 
September 30, 1981] 
WITH OPEN EYES 
(By Amos Arthur Holmes) 

Some weeks ago I sat in my backyard. The 
sun had disappeared behind the huge oak 
trees across the road and there was a chill 
to the air that told of the coming of 
autumn. The leaves were still green but 
soon the magic of nature would paint them 
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gold and yellow and orange. My mind 
leaped ahead and I had visions of frost and 
pumpkins and cold apple cider. 

I watched a pair of cardinals flitting about 
beneath the weigelia bushes beside the 
house, the female looking drab beside the 
rich, colorful plumage of her mate. Of all 
the birds in the fields and woods those car- 
dinals were my favorites. They had a com- 
panionship, a friendship, a bountiful aura of 
caring for one another that made their ex- 
istence beautiful. It was as if they knew 
that love was a blessing given not just to 
man but to every living thing. 

A young, gray squirrel, filled with exuber- 
ance, raced across the lawn and up a tree. 
He stopped, tail swishing, and looked at me 
in friendly inquisitiveness, and then, in 
youthful zest, climbed to the highest 
branches in search of the tasty succulent 


acorn. 

I looked across the road and saw my 
garden, wilted and forlorn now except for 
the marigolds and asters which refused to 
die. Those few months ago I had planted 
tiny seeds in the warm earth and watched 
as small sprouts turned miraculously into 
lush plants. The corn, proud and tall, and 
the melons lying fat and juicy. I had culti- 
vated and weeded in the hot sun and my 
perspiration had cleansed both heart and 
soul. My mind could still picture the yellow 
squash, the slender green beans. I smiled as 
I remembered the day I parted the tomato 
plant and saw the turtle, looking guilty, 
with the half eaten tomato as testimony to 
his pilfering. 

I heard the merry, tinkling laugh of my 
granddaughter as that tiny bit of heaven 
came running around the corner of the 
house. When she saw me, she scrambled 
into my lap and I told her about the cardi- 
nals and the squirrel. 

An old woman came slowly down the road 
carrying her basket of apples. Each evening 
she made this pilgrimage and each evening 
she distributed amongst her neighbors the 
plump, red jewels from her orchard. I was 
stirred by this generosity and I thought of 
the magnificent benefits we receive from 
having good neighbors. 

I got up from my chair and walked around 
to the front of the house. The waters of 
Breton Bay lay still and peaceful and the 
setting sun added colossal colors to the blue 
placid water. 

“Amos, come to dinner.” 

I thought of the people now gathered in 
my dining room. My wife, whose love was 
brighter and warmer than the fire in the 
hearth, would be adding last touches to her 
table. My daughters whose affection and 
humor made my days glorious and good. 
The grandchildren filling the house with 
laughter and youth. 

I thought of the table simply laden with 
delicious food; the brown, juicy roast cov- 
ered with potatoes and carrots, the smooth 
brown, spicy gravey whose aroma swelled 
the appetite to bursting, the cucumbers and 
onions in vinegar, the dish of hot biscuits, 
the apple pie and hot steaming coffee. 

I stood there and reviewed the blessing in 
my life. I thought of the grand things of 
nature that God had given us in His merci- 
ful caring. The towering mountains, the 
vast, rolling oceans, the trees and flowers, 
the birds and animals. I thought of laughter 
and love, the birth of a child, the serenity of 
friendship. I thought of all those things 
that make life challenging and worthwhile. 

And as I turned to enter my house I 
thought of those people, those thousands 
upon thousands of people, who believe that 
God is dead. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
And I could have cried at their blindness.@ 


THE VAPORING OF AN 
IMPOTENT BODY 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
noted newspaper columnist James J. 
“Jack” Kilpatrick recently wrote a 
column which was published across 
the country in numerous newspapers 
including the September 22 edition of 
the Baltimore Sun, in which he cor- 
rectly described the United Nations 
General Assembly as a monument to 
imbecility, in recounting how the Gen- 
eral Assembly once again had refused 
to let representatives of Namibia 
speak while at the same time permit- 
ting the Soviet-financed terrorists of 
the South West Africa People’s Orga- 
nization (SWAPO) to participate in a 
debate on the independence of Na- 
mibia. 

I concur with Jack Kilpatrick when 
he points out that the United Nations 
has no valid authority to dictate the 
future of Namibia. 

Namibia, a country with a popula- 
tion of less than 1 million persons in a 
territory twice the size of California, 
was first colonized by Germany in the 
1880's. British South Africa took the 
territory from the Germans in 1915 
during World War I. In 1920, the 
League of Nation mandated Namibia 
then known as German South West 
Africa, to Great Britain as a trust ter- 
ritory. Great Britain permitted its 
South African colony to exercise the 
mandate. 

As anyone with elementary knowl- 
edge of international law must know, 
neither the League of Nations Cov- 
enant nor the United Nations Charter 
contain any provisions for the transfer 
of trust territories from the League to 
the United Nations except on a volun- 
tary basis. Great Britain, acting 
through its South Africa colony, de- 
clined to agree to a transfer. When 
South Africa achieved its independ- 
ence from Great Britain in 1961, it as- 
sumed continued responsibility for the 
trust territory of Namibia, and that is 
the legal status of Namibia today. 

As Jack Kilpatrick says, “The notion 
that the league formally transferred 
its mandates to the U.N. is a notion 
spun from moonbeams. The chain of 
title is not there. No such testamenta- 
ry proof exists.” 

South Africa has agreed to the full 
independence of Namibia, subject to 
the willingness of the people of Na- 
mibia to agree to hold an election of 
constituent assembly to write a new 
constitution which will provide for 
local self-government. 

The problem is that the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has designat- 
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ed the Soviet-sponsored terrorists of 
SWAPO as the “sole and authentic” 
representative of the people of Na- 
mibia. SWAPO consists of a guerrilla 
group of dissidents from Namibia who 
have military bases in the southern 
area of Marxist Angola. SWAPO is fi- 
nanced by the U.N. General Assembly, 
the Kremlin, and the Marxist govern- 
ment of Angola. SWAPO terrorists are 
trained and equipped by the Soviet 
Union and by the 38,000 Cuban sol- 
diers and East German and Soviet 
technicians in Angola. Their goal is, in 
the words of Jack Kilpatrick, “to seize 
power in Namibia by force of arms.” 

The duly elected Government of Na- 
mibia, consisting of a 50-member Na- 
tional Assembly and a 12-member 
Council of Ministers who exercise all 
legislative and executive powers now, 
and the Democratic Turnhalle Alli- 
ance (DTA), Namibia’s governing ma- 
jority political party, are disinclined to 
go forward with an election as long as 
the United Nations continues to try to 
rig any election so that SWAPO wins 
and can take over Namibia. Namibia 
has vast uranium and other mineral 
resources and a strategic deep water 
port which would make a favorable 
harbor for Russian nuclear subma- 
rines to interrupt the shipping traffic 
from the Persian Gulf to the NATO 
countries and to the United States. 

The problem in Namibia is the 
United Nations. 

A few months ago, the Washington 
Post’s renowned editorial columnist, 
Philip Geyelin, wrote a column enti- 
tled “United Nations: An Outrage,” in 
which he pointed out that the United 
Nations is an institution in which a 
full two-thirds of its 153 General As- 
sembly votes represents less than 10 
percent of the world population and 
for which a small minority of 30 prac- 
ticing democracies contributes more 
than two-thirds of the financial sup- 
port. The United Nations, in short, is 
an institutional outrage, a moral 
swamp. It operates much of the time 
by the mob rule of a Third World ma- 
jority in close alliance with its Com- 
munist bloc. By its rules and proce- 
dures, it reduces the superpowerful 
United States to rear-guard blocking 
actions, by Security Council veto or, as 
one American representative puts it, 
by ‘abstaining things to death’.”’ 

At this very time the U.S. Congress 
is considering a request for an appro- 
priation of $700 million as the U.S. 
contribution to the U.N. budget for 
fiscal year 1982; $700 million is a lot of 
hard-earned taxpayer money to sup- 
port an international body described 
even by the notoriously liberal Wash- 
ington Post as “an institutional out- 
rage, a moral swamp.” 

At the very least, Congress should 
include in both the U.S. State Depart- 
ment appropriation bill and the For- 
eign Assistance Act appropriations bill 
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a specific prohibition against use of 
U.S. tax dollars by the United Nations 
to finance terrorism, whether it be by 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) or by the South West African 
People’s Organization each of which 
receives millions of dollars each year 
from the United Nations General As- 
sembly to support pro-Soviet terrorist 
activities: I suggest the - following 
amendment to be included in each of 
the appropriations bills when they are 
considered by Congress: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
title shall be made available for the United 
States share for any programs for the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) or the 
South West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO). 

A prohibition of this kind was con- 
tained in the Foreign Assistance Ap- 
propriations Act continuing resolution 
for fiscal 1980, but the liberals and 
other special interest groups with a 
pro-Soviet tilt, managed to lobby it out 
of the final appropriations legislation. 
It is time for Members of Congress to 
stand up and be counted—are they for 
United Nations financing of the ter- 
rorists of the PLO and SWAPO or are 
they against it? 

[From the Sun, Sept. 22, 1981) 
THE VAPORINGS OF AN IMPOTENT Bopy 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

New York.—The General Assembly of the 
United Nations, that monument to imbecili- 
ty, acted in character again the other day. 
By a vote of 117-0, the assembly adopted 
another of its resolutions against South 
Africa, and once again the assembly violated 
the most elementary principles of fair play 
and parliamentary privilege. 

Such expressions of hypocritical unanimi- 
ty have become commonplace in these 
gaudy realms of make-believe. In theory, 
member nations subscribe to the original 
purpose of the United Nations. That was to 
provide a forum in which all nations— 
repeat, all nations—could be heard. In 
theory, member nations also subscribe to 
the principle that all nations should respect 
the borders of all other nations. 

In practice, and notably in the matter of 
South West Africa, also known as Namibia, 
these theories disappear into the gaseous 
clouds. Here the rule is that all nations may 
be heard in the forum—all nations, that is, 
except the one nation most intimately and 
directly concerned in the matter: South 
Africa. 

The purpose of the assembly's most 
recent resolution was to condemn South 
Africa for an incursion into Angola. Very 
well. But if King Hypocrisy were not presid- 
ing over this mummery, the assembly would 
equally have condemned Angola for harbor- 
ing forces of SWAPO (South West African 
People’s Organization), whose purpose is to 
seize power in Namibia by force of arms. 

Hypocrisy is defined as “a feigning to be- 
lieve what one does not.” It is “the false as- 
sumption of an appearance of virtue.” In 
the matter of Namibia, the assembly feigns 
to believe that the United Nations has some 
valid authority to dictate the future of 
South-West Africa. But this is not so, and 
any person capable of tracing the last days 
of the old League of Nations knows it is not 
so. The notion that the league formally 
transferred its mandates to the U.N. is a 
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notion spun from moonbeams, The chain of 
title is not there. No such testamentary 
proof exists. 

The assembly also feigns to believe that 
all acts of international meddling are bad, 
but this appearance of virtue is false. The 
SWAPO terrorists are armed by the Soviet 
Union. No one denies it. The terrorists are 
supported and trained by thousands of 
Cuban troops. No one denies it. In the as- 
sembly, the matter is simply not discussed. 

Here at the U.N. the notion is carefully 
fostered that only one outfit embodies the 
longing of all the people of Namibia for in- 
dependence, and that outfit is SWAPO. The 
notion is fatuous. 

The guerrillas of SWAPO seek power for 

the Ovambo, who make up something less 
than half of the population. But the 
Ovambo are themselves divided into seven 
Bantu tribes; and beyond the Ovambo are 
such tribes as the Damara, the Herero, the 
Kavango and the Nama. There is no “Na- 
mibian people.” There is no sense of nation- 
al loyalty, no universal hunger on the part 
of “Namibians” for a flag to call their own. 
There is only a hunger on the part of a rela- 
tively few ambitious men for wealth and 
power. 
It is all dumbshow. The assembly’s resolu- 
tions, devoid of the slightest power even to 
influence or persuade, are no more than 
tales told by idiots, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. 

No self-respecting nation—not South 
Africa, not Israel in other contexts, not any 
of the great powers—will surrender its na- 
tional interest to the vaporings of an impo- 
tent body. 

It is lunacy to suppose that South Africa 
will accept any imposed “solution” that cre- 
ates a Marxist state upon its northern 
border and jeopardizes access to Walvis Bay. 

If the old mandated territory of South 
West Africa is to be cut loose, it will have to 
be cut loose with strings still attached. In 
the 20 years that the Namibian question has 
been debated, no one yet has mastered such 
a feat of legerdemain. 

Reading an inch-thick stack of windy reso- 
lutions, I wonder anew: Why the United Na- 
tions? Seriously, why? Its purpose as a 
forum has been reduced to a nullity, Its por- 
tentous demands have less weight than a 
resolution of the Maryland Audubon Socie- 
ty demanding the resignation of Interior 
Secretary James Watt. Perhaps we should 
carry news of the U.N. back on the comic 
pages to dwell with Doonesbury and his 
friends. 


EXPLANATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON THE CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION (H.J. RES. 325) 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, the House and Senate 
approved the conference report to 
House Joint Resolution 325, the Con- 
tinuing Appropriations for Fiscal Year 
1982. During the conference commit- 
tee proceedings the segment of the 
resolution regarding the appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch was 
amended to include the following 
three provisions: First, beginning in 
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fiscal year 1983 there will be a perma- 
nent appropriations for the salary of 
Members of Congress, and Members 
will receive the same annual cost-of- 
living adjustment that the President 
approves for Federal white-collar em- 
ployees. Second, the ceiling on tax de- 
ductions allowed Members for away- 
from-home expenses will be removed. 
Third, the statutory ceiling on hono- 
raria of $25,000 for Members of the 
Senate only has been lifted. 


As chairman of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Subcommittee, 
I felt that the information and data 
made available to the conferees, which 
ultimately led to agreement on these 
amendments, would be of assistance to 
each of you. I have therefore included 
that information which is most rele- 
vant to the issues at hand. 


Since October 1969, the Consumer 
Price Index has increased over 135 
percent. Since 1969, the hourly earn- 
ings index has increased over 130 per- 
cent. Since 1969, the private sector ex- 
ecutive salaries have increased over 
116 percent, not counting bonuses and 
fringe benefit increases. Since 1969, 
rank and file Government employees 
at GS-1 through GS-15, step 4 have 
received 118 percent in pay increases. 
Since October 1969, Congressmen have 
received only 43 percent in pay in- 
creases. Since March 1977, the pay 
ceiling on Congressmen has increased 
only 5.5 percent while the cost of 
living has increased by over 47 per- 
cent. By the end of fiscal year 1982, 
when our next pay increase should 
take effect, the CPI will have in- 
creased by over 60 percent without 
any additional pay adjustment. 

Yet, despite the disparities between 
the rising Consumer Price Index and 
the salary level of Federal elected offi- 
cials, Congress has been loath to grant 
even nominal cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for themselves. 


Each session we engage in such rhet- 
oric as, “this is not a good year to 
adjust our salaries.” This year in par- 
ticular, when millions of Americans 
are being affected by cuts in Federal 
programs, it is said that this is an es- 
pecially bad time. Yet I would suggest 
that there is never a good time. There 
will always be a sizable, although 
shifting, percentage of this body 
which could find ample justification to 
defer the acceptance of a pay adjust- 
ment. However, over time the result is 
to deny to us and our families any 
semblance of financial parity. One 
year the Congress is castigated for not 
arresting bracket creep and the next 
for cutting the subsidy to some inter- 
est in our society. As with our con- 
stituents, we face the rising cost of 
higher education, as well as the basic 
necessities. However, we should re- 
ceive no more of an annual adjust- 
ment that we are able to pay our own 
and other Federal employees. So we 
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are talking about basic equity, and the 
facts of the matter show all too clearly 
that a cost-of-living adjustment is 
more than justified and in fact is 
desperately needed. Under the Consti- 
tution, we are the only ones empow- 
ered with the responsibility to raise 
our salaries. Thus, let us openly and 
decisively face up to this situation; in 
other words, as the President para- 
phrased the other night, “who else but 
us, when else but now.” 

The House of Representatives is not 
a body composed of extremely wealthy 
individuals. The vast majority of Mem- 
bers depend almost solely on their 
congressional salaries as their only 
income. Over 50 percent of the current 
Members of the House have been 
elected since 1974. Thus, the average 
Member is younger with the responsi- 
bility of supporting a young family. 
The expenses associated with such are 
similar to those of millions of Ameri- 
cans; yet, unlike other individuals, 
most Members of Congress must main- 
tain two residences: one in their con- 
gressional district and one in the 
Washington area, an extremely costly 
region of our Nation. In Montgomery 
County the average price of a home is 
$99,000, a 95-percent increase since 
1976. In Arlington County, the aver- 
age home costs $106,000, a 75-percent 
increase since 1976. thus, many Mem- 
bers cannot even afford to bring their 
families to Washington. Yet, they still 
must pay a mortgage on their home in 
their district and rent or purchase an- 
other place of lodging in Washington. 
This, with no financial renumeration. 

When we speak of adjusting Mem- 
bers’ salaries in accordance with the 
President’s recommendation for white 
collar Federal employees, we are not 
talking about enormous raises. Quite 
the contrary, we are talking only of a 
nominal adjustment, one which is far 
below that received by individuals in 
the private sector, and far below even 
that received by Federal retirees, 
social security recipients, and others 
whose incomes are indexed to the con- 
sumer price index. 

This adjustment to Members’ sala- 
ries is not retroactive and will not 
become effective until fiscal year 1983. 
Therefore, Members and other indi- 
viduals under the cap will never re- 
ceive the 23-percent cost-of-living ad- 
justments lost over the past 3 years. 
Salaries of Members of Congress, Cab- 
inet members, and senior executives in 
the Federal Government will remain 
capped. Thus, they will not receive 
even the modest 4.8-percent increase 
white-collar workers will get. Once 
again, the effort to adjust the salaries 
of these individuals, senior executives 
in particular, was unsuccessful. 

Senator Stevens authored an amend- 
ment which would have adjusted the 
salaries of Executive Schedule III, IV, 
and V personnel to help compensate 
for the past 3 years that their salaries 
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have been capped. The cost of this ad- 
justment would have totaled $217.5 
million; yet, by reducing the current 
rate of retirement of Federal execu- 
tives, it would have saved the Federal 
Government well above that figure 
and enabled essential Government 
services to continue uninterrupted. 

As a result of pay inequities, there 
has been a massive exodus of top Gov- 
ernment executives who are retiring at 
the earliest possible date or resigning 
before reaching retirement eligibility. 
The retirement rate for Federal execu- 
tives in the 55- to 59-year-old age 
group who are at the pay cap was 15.5 
percent in March 1978; 28.9 percent in 
March 1979; 74.6 percent in March 
1980, and 94.7 percent in August 1980, 
the latest date for which figures were 
available. 

A recent report by the General Ac- 
counting Office illustrated the dollar 
and cents effort of this early retire- 
ment phenomenon. If an individual 
who has 30 years of Government serv- 
ice and is at the maximum pay level of 
$50,112.50 retires, he or she will re- 
ceive within a 3-year time period 
$92,828 in pension benefits. That 
person will no doubt be replaced by an 
individual who also qualifies for the 
$50,112.40 ceiling, with a 3-year salary 
of $150,338. Thus, it will cost the tax- 
payers an additional $67,000 per exec- 
utive over a 3-year period. 

GAO also concluded that if a 16.8- 
percent catchup raise were approved, 
the retirement rate would substantial- 
ly decrease. And, even at the higher 
rate, while executives’ salaries over a 
3-year period would be $175,593, this 
would still be cheaper by over $60,000 
than retiring an executive and replac- 
ing him. 

Furthermore, by continuing the cap 
for senior officials but allowing cost- 
of-living raises for all other Federal 
employees, by 1981 individuals at the 
GS-14, step 8 level, will be earning the 
maximum pay. This will mean that 
over 45,000 Federal employees will be 
under the cap, and earning the same 
amount as their high level superiors. 

It is indeed unfortunate that we 
were not able to take the steps neces- 
sary to stop the “brain drain” that is 
occurring within the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a ludicrous policy that re- 
sults in the loss of top-notch talent 
compounded by an additional cost to 
our taxpayers, and is therefore an 
issue which Congress should address 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

As for the removal of the current 
$3,000 tax deduction allowed Members 
of Congress for legitimate business ex- 
penses, this rate was established in 
1952 and has not been altered since. 
This, despite the fact that the cost of 
living in Washington has risen over 
250 percent in the past 29 years. At 
that time, Members of Congress were 
earning $12,500 a year. 
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Let me clarify this matter by ex- 
plaining that under the provisions of 
this amendment, Members can deduct 
all ordinary and necessary reimbursa- 
ble business expenses incurred away 
from home, just like all business men 
and women in the private sector. It is 
our hope that guidelines can be devel- 
oped by the IRS before this provision 
goes into effect in calendar—taxable— 
year 1982. Two points that must be 
noted: All expenses must be substanti- 
ated, and any expenses shared by 
other family members will have to be 
prorated. This amendment creates 
parity between Members of Congress 
and other taxpayers who have similar 
business situations. 

The amendment regarding the re- 
moval of the ceiling on honoraria af- 
fects only the Senate. The House has 
strict rules which prohibit Members 
from accepting more than 15 percent 
of their congressional salary from 
honoraria and/or outside earned 
income. This amendment did not pre- 
empt the House rules. Under 7 percent 
of all House Members earn the maxi- 
mum allowed from honoraria—cur- 
rently $9,100. 

In closing, I insert a short article by 
Prof. Norman J. Ornstein of Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C., which 
appeared in the July 13, 1981, issue of 
Newsweek. Professor Ornstein refutes 
many of the negative accusations 
about Members of Congress by detail- 
ing their responsibilities, obligations, 
and working conditions, and discussing 
their compensation as compared to 
that of their private sector counter- 
parts. The article is very revealing and 
worthwhile reading material. 


Don’t BE BEASTLY TO CONGRESS 
(By Norman J. Ornstein) 


America’s second favorite indoor sport is 
knocking politicians. True, this has long 
been the case—it goes back well before 
Mark Twain referred to Congress as Ameri- 
ca’s only native criminal class, or Will 
Rogers said we have the best politicians 
money can buy. But lately, the criticism of 
our government and our leaders has been at 
almost a fever pitch. If the news on Con- 
gress doesn’t focus on Abscam, sex scandals 
or alcoholism, it features tales of overseas 
junkets, overgenerous political perks or 
oversize Congressional office buildings. Po- 
litical cynicism and public bitterness over 
our politicians’ venality are rising at an even 
faster rate than the national debt. 

None of the news stories are made up, but 
they tell only a small part of the story. I 
have watched Congress and Washington 
closely for more than a dozen years, most of 
it from the outside, and I can add with total 
confidence the following startling asser- 
tions: 

1. Congress is clean and honest. I would 
bet a lot of money that the proportion of al- 
coholics, drug abusers, homosexuals, bribe 
takers and sex maniacs is no greater in Con- 
gress than it is among any other group of 
people with similar high-pressured jobs, 
whether they be doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
journalists, bankers or industrialists. In 
fact, it is probably less. But a congressman 
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sleeping with a lobbyist or even his own wife 
(if it’s on the Capitol steps) is news, while a 
businessman’s affair is not—and even if the 
latter makes the headlines, it’s not general- 
ized in the same way. The plain fact is, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming majority of 
people in Congress are of the basic, dull, 
family-oriented variety. 

2. Congress works hard. The average 
member of Congress works 70 to 80 hours a 
week on public business, ranging from com- 
mittee hearings to floor debate to meetings 
with constituents. The workweek is usually 
seven days, four or five in Washington and 
the weekend back in the district—a nomadic 
existence that strains family life and physi- 
cal well-being. Everyone derides Congres- 
sional recesses, including the President, and 
newsmen are especially fond of poking fun 
at the Congress's own term for them, “dis- 
trict work periods.” In fact, they are district 
work periods, Most legislators go back to 
their districts and work long hours—meet- 
ing with individuals, visiting senior-citizen 
homes or community centers. We all try to 
have it both ways: we accuse the member of 
Congress of “losing touch” if he doesn’t 
spend a lot of time back home, and of “‘lazi- 
ness” if he misses a vote or a meeting in 
Washington—but then we deride him when 
he tries to meet all our demands. 

3. Most Congressional ‘junkets’ are in the 
public interest. It is the rare trip that is 
taken for pleasure alone. Most Congression- 
al travel is brief, with as much time in the 
air as on the ground, and involves far more 
work than play. Our domestic and foreign 
policies are shaped by Congress; we need to 
have congressmen travel. We would be in a 
fine mess if we forced our legislators to 
become insulated from the outside world. 
We cannot possibly set the best policies for 
the United States in agriculture, arms sales, 
energy or any other area without seeing 
how our key allies in Europe do things or 
how they feel about our policies. We also 
need direct contact with the Russians, the 
Chinese, the Salvadorans and every other 
nation. Congressional trips inform and edu- 
cate, and an informed and educated Con- 
gress is in everyone's interest. 

4. Congress’s working conditions should be 
improved. Capitol Hill is filled with uncom- 
fortable offices. It may be hard to believe— 
for those who read about expensive, posh 
office buildings (and the cost overruns are 
inexcusable)—but, despite the odd excep- 
tion, legislators and their staffs do not lux- 
uriate in plush offices with fancy furniture. 
They sweat and strain in overcrowded of- 
fices with too many people and too much 
noise. Few if any businesses would tolerate 
such a setup. Congress should have better 
office arrangements. 

5. Members of Congress are underpaid. 
Every attempt to increase Federal pay re- 
sults in a cacophony of screams of outrage. 
Of course, it is hard for the average citizen 
to feel sorry for a poor congressman trying 
to get by on “only” $60,000 a year. But the 
fact is that in Washington—where a truly 
modest family home in a decent location 
goes for $200,000 and up—$60,000 does not 
go very far. This is especially true for a 
member of Congress, who must maintain 
two residences, including one in the district. 
Moreover, for most members, serving in 
Congress means a substantial financial sac- 
rifice; their “peers’—lawyers, lobbyists and 
consultants—command anywhere from two 
to five times a Congressional salary. Our 
best public servants regularly receive lucra- 
tive opportunities out of government. We 
should keep Congressional pay at a level 
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where legislators like Sen. Pete V. Domenici 
(with eight kids waiting to go through col- 
lege) are not forced out of public life be- 
cause they can’t afford it. 

I am well aware that many people will 
greet my claims about Congress with disbe- 
lief and outrage. But many others—includ- 
ing, I suspect, some who make their living 
reporting on Congressional scandal and 
sloth—will recognize their truth. I hope the 
latter group will start to echo my themes, or 
at least to counter some of the worst nega- 
tive excesses. I hope that people and organi- 
zations with some clout and prestige will 
apply some resources to recognizing and re- 
warding our best public servants, instead of 
publicizing and emphasizing our worst. 

For the foreseeable future we will be 
living in a political system where citizen de- 
mands exceed public supplies, where govern- 
ment services are cut back and redistribut- 
ed, taking more from some than from 
others. There is no better way to commit so- 
cietal suicide than to reinforce the errone- 
ous belief that Congress is a collection of 
corrupt, venal, greedy and hypocritical 
characters who, by extension, make unfair 
and illegitimate decisions. I for one would 
rather have Congress making tough deci- 
sions than any other legislature on earth, or 
than any other collection of people I could 
name.@ 


FARMWORKER PROTECTIONS 
THREATENED 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am opposed to each of the amend- 
ments to H.R. 4560, the Labor-HHS 
Appropriations bill, which the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire will offer 
tomorrow. But I will limit my remarks 
at this time to the amendment that 
would weaken OSHA protections for 
workers in businesses employing 50 
employees or fewer. Mr. Gregg’s 
amendment will do great harm to 
thousands of American workers, but I 
am especially alarmed because the 
amendment will weaken OSHA protec- 
tions for farmworkers, the poorest and 
most politically voiceless group of 
working people in our Nation. 

Do farmworkers need protection 
from unsafe working conditions? Their 
average life expectancy is 49 years. 
They and their children work back- 
breaking hours in all kinds of weather, 
in fields sprayed with dangerous pesti- 
cides, on and near farm machinery 
that can chop off a leg or a hand ina 
flash. Agriculture is the ‘third most 
dangerous industry in the United 
States. And the attitude of many 
farmers toward the health, safety, and 
welfare of their workers is one of utter 
indifference. 

That is a harsh statement, but no 
one who has seen—as I have—the con- 
ditions under which many farmwork- 
ers, and particularly migrant farm- 
workers, must live and work can doubt 
its truth. The recent Washington Post 
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series investigating the living condi- 
tions of farmworkers within 2 hours of 
Washington, D.C., should shock the 
conscience of every Member of the 
House. I am appending excerpts from 
that series to these remarks for the 
benefit of Members who were not in 
Washington during the August recess. 

The same farmers who draw their 
workers from such labor camps as the 
Westover, Md. camp described by the 
Post would be exempted from OSHA 
standards by Mr. Gregg’s amendment 
if they employed fewer than 50 work- 
ers, Why? Is it because these workers 
deserve less protection? Because work- 
ers on medium-sized farms have fewer 
accidents or work under safer condi- 
tions than those who labor on larger 
ones? Is it because their employers are 
more concerned about their welfare 
oF Del Monte or Campbell’s would 

? 

There is no rational explanation for 
the gentleman from New Hampshire’s 
amendment other than a calculation 
that these workers are not worth 
spending tax money to protect. I, for 
one, am unwilling to take such a posi- 
tion. I hope the great majority of my 
colleagues are equally unwilling. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that proper en- 
forcement of OSHA alone will not 
solve all the problems confronting 
America’s farmworkers. That is not at 
issue here. What is at issue is whether 
two thirds of our farm laborers should 
be exempted from OSHA's protec- 
tions. For that is what a vote for the 
Gregg amendment will do. 

No hearings have been held to justi- 
fy such a result. No evidence has been 
presented to the Congress to support 
such an exemption. I hope my col- 
leagues will join me and defeat this 
amendment. 

{From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1981) 
WESTOVER: KNOWN FAR AND WIDE AS PLACE 
To AVOID 
(By Ward Sinclair) 

Princess ANNE, Mp.—Just as prisons, 
ghettos and sin strips have their own notori- 
ety, the complex of long, gray, weather- 
beaten buildings along the highway south 
of here has achieved a special renown. 

Past the creek where people fill their jugs 
with drinking water, up the dusty road past 
the signs that warn visitors away, around 
the ditches filled with stagnant water and 
the gaping bins of garbage, this is the 
Westover migrant farm labor camp. 

During the summer, as many as 700 itiner- 
ant laborers will stay here as they harvest 
the vegetables and melons from the fields of 
Somerset County. In migrant circles, all the 
way to Texas and California, Westover is re- 
garded as a place to avoid. 

It is the biggest and most infamous among 
dozens of rundown camps amid the fecund 
vegetable fields on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. Mary- 
land’s Commission on Migratory and Sea- 
sonal Farm Labor is so exercised about 
Westover that it wants Gov. Harry Hughes 
to close the place. 

The controversy is such that the state 
health department has taken over inspec- 
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tion functions from Somerset County. The 
commission has urged that unless major im- 
provements are made or a replacement is 
erected—which the growers say is not in the 
cards—the camp should not operate next 
year. 

“This place takes the cake,” said Carol 
Budi, a veteran public health nurse who su- 
pervises a federally funded migrant health 
clinic on the edge of the camp. “I have 
never seen anything like the intensity of 
this—the closeness of the people, the lack of 
sanitation, the violence, the sickness. I can’t 
believe we haven’t had a full-blown epidem- 
ic here this summer.” 

But perspectives vary. 

Last June, Ed Long Jr., one of the growers 
who lodges his migrant workers here, told 
the commission that there is not a motel on 
Maryland's touristy Eastern Shore any 
better than Westover’s newest building, a 
building that was used part of this year, 
then boarded up when its occupants left 
and not made available to other migrants. 

Westover is a sprawling complex of two 
dozen barracks-type buildings, separated by 
stretches of grass and dirt roads. Families 
live in single-room units without running 
water. Most units have refrigerators and 
small gas plates for cooking; sometimes 
doors, sometimes not. The single window is 
sometimes screened, sometimes not. La- 
trines offer stools without stalls, gang show- 
ers with no privacy, grime covered lavator- 
ies. 

The Westover camp differs from most 
other migrant facilities on the Eastern 
Shore only in its size. Some other camps on 
the shore house up to several hundred mi- 
grants, but Westover, with a capacity esti- 
mated at around 700, has on occasion had as 
many as 900 at one time, according to the 
state commission. 

State health inspectors have visited the 
place intermittently throughout this har- 
vest season, checking for violations, but the 
chief inspections here, as at other camps, 
occur before the season. Once a farmer’s 
camp meets the minimal requirements, the 
crews move in. The deterioration goes on 
apace and, migrant-aid workers report, in- 
spectors are rarely seen again. 

The Westover camp goes back to the New 
Deal years, when it was set up for the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. During World War 
II, it was a holding pen for German military 
prisoners, who worked the nearby field. For 
about the last decade, the Somerset County 
Growers Association has housed its migrant 
workers here. 

Conditions at Westover were discussed 
during a 1979 congressional hearing on the 
administration of federal laws regulating 
the labor contractors who hire migrants. 
Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez (D-Tex.) is contem- 
plating House subcommittee hearings next 
month on migrant housing problems, with a 
possibility of field hearings and site visits 
here and in Virginia and Delaware. 

As depressing as Westover might be it also 
has a less tangible side, a bleak spirit not 
unlike one might have found in the prison it 
once was. Admittance is routinely denied to 
outsiders, who encounter warning signs at 
the camp manager’s office. Growers this 
summer ejected the oncamp clinic, saying 
they needed the space for migrants (who, it 
turned out, never occupied the building). 
The only recreational facilities are a few 
swings for the children and a pool table for 
workers in the commissary. 

Labor crew leaders caution their workers 
to avoid the reporters who occasionally slip 
into camp. “I don’t want no trouble,” said 
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Eugenio Herrera, a crew leader, when he 
found some of his Mexican-American field 
hands providing details on the camp. 

The state commission’s report on West- 
over was issued in May. As of last week, 
Somerset growers were contending they had 
had no official notice of the study—even 
though farmer Dennett Butler, also a Som- 
erset County commissioner, is a member of 
the governor’s advisory group and Ed Long 
Jr. went before the state body in June to 
protest the findings. 

“I am on the state commission, but the 
report has never been sent to us. A lot of 
things they put in there were judgment de- 
cisions, but I'd be the first to admit that 
some of the buildings need rehabilitation,” 
Butler said. “The only part that is alarming 
to me is that I don’t see how they can justi- 
fy complete demolition. It boils down to a 
judgment thing. We feel we are complying. 
We passed all the state regulations this 
year, but our interpretation is that the reg- 
ulations are too stringent at times.” 

Butler and Charles Bruce, president of 
the Somerset growers, said that farmers 
have been unable to obtain long-term Farm- 
ers Home Administration financing to re- 
place the camp, in part because many of 
them are older men who do not want to 
commit their estates to potential debt on a 
rebuilding project. 

A different view is taken by Sue Canning, 
an official of the Delmarva Rural Ministry, 
an ecumenical organization that contracts 
with the federal government to provide 
health care for migrants in the three states. 

“Not one of these low-interest, long-term 
FmHA projects has been funded in the east- 
ern migrant stream above Florida,” she said. 
“If farmers sought change, it could be 
achieved. It is a bummer to go to Westover, 
particularly knowing we have laws on the 
books, and see a camp like that.” 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 27, 1981] 


WESTOVER, Mp.—Plantains and mangoes 
are not Carol Budi’s real business, but when 
the Haitians rushed from their bleak bar- 
racks to met the van rolling in the other 
day from Baltimore, full of those tropical 
staples, she acted like the proudest mer- 
chant in town. 

Budi is a nurse-practitioner, a nurse who 
diagnoses and prescribes for patients, not a 
mango vendor. But medicine as it is prac- 
ticed here at the Westover migrant farm 
worker camp near the town of Princess 
Anne is something else 

It is tropical fruit, antibiotics, fear of 
guns. It is threats, awesome worms in chil- 
dren’s stomachs, filth. It is angry farmers, 
abysmal camps, fear of epidemic. 

Budi decided that one way to combat the 
depression and hypertension so common 
among the Haitian field hands was to pro- 
vide some foods they were accustomed to. 
With Department of Agriculture approval 
for the use of food stamps, she set up a 
buyers’ co-op for the workers and a happy 
ray of mangoes and plantains beamed down 
on Westover. 

That was a bright spot, but others are less 
so. There was the time Sister Jane Hout- 
man, another nurse, was runoff the road by 
a resentful migrant crew leader. Last year a 
crew chief brandished a gun in front of an- 
other nurse from the Delmarva Rural Min- 
istry. And this summer, farmers ejected 
Budi and her crew from the Westover camp. 
Confrontations are common events, fear a 
constant companion. 

That’s the way it is in the farm labor 
camps on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
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Delaware and Virginia and it is a special 
kind of medicine these nurses are practic- 
roe a special kind of patient they are treat- 


in estimated 6,000 or more migrant farm 
laborers have worked the vegetable and 
fruit farms of Delmarva this summer and 
many of them have been touched by the 
nurses and volunteers who staff four clinics 
the Rural Ministry operates. 

The migrant health and legal aid pro- 
grams that are funded with Federal grants 
have caused controversy nationally, as they 
have here on the Eastern Shore. But in 
many instances those services, now ticketed 
for funding cutbacks by the Reagan admin- 
istration, are all that stand between the mi- 
grants and desperate illness or deprivation. 

To hear Budi or Sister Regina Hudson, 
who supervises the Delmarva migrant clinic 
at Nassawadox, Va., recite the infirmities 
found in the labor camps in their areas is to 
hear a catalogue of infirmity more common 
in the underdeveloped world: Active tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, ear and upper res- 
piratory infection from the dirt, dermatitis, 
hypertension, diabetes, parasites, endemic 
diarrhea. 

Budi’s experience with migrant health has 
taken her to camps in New York and Wis- 
consin. “This place [Westover] takes the 
cake,” she said. “This camp could not exist 
in Wisconsin. The laws are tougher.” 

One of Budi’s special cases in recent weeks 
has been an 8-year-old Haitian boy with an 
abdomen severely distended from parasitic 
infection. Tests disclosed a massive collec- 
tion of worms in his body. “These things 
make me think I’m in the Third World,” she 
said. “I woke up last night just thinking of 
that boy.” 

Nurses and medical aides on the Eastern 
Shore attribute many of these problems to 
the lack of sanitation in the camps. But 
even though dirty water, open garbage con- 
tainers and inadequate sanitary facilities 
are common, the camps pass minimum state 
arn county standards with little or no diffi- 
culty. 

“Migrants are very special people, with 
very special needs,” Budi said. “Nobody at- 
tends to them, so you feel compelled to help 
them while they are here.” 

Not that this is so easy. Local resistance to 
nurses from the clinics and the lawyers and 
the paralegals from the migrant legal aid 
centers on the Eastern Shore makes the 
task more difficult. Health and legal work- 
ers, often barred from some camps, say they 
are made so uncomfortable when visiting 
that they prefer to deal with patients and 
clients in neutral settings. 

Charles Bruce, head of the Somerset 
County growers’ group that operates West- 
over, complained that migrant-health 
nurses, particularly Catholic nuns from the 
order of Daughters of the Holy Spirit, have 
“agitated” to stir antagonism toward the 
farmers. 

“They haven't made things very nice for 
us,” Bruce said. “They've gone way beyond 
providing health care. We don’t even know 
how many workers are in the camp—but 
they do. They go around with yellow pads, 
knocking on every door. I say they were 
checking on us as managers of the camp.” 

Migrant legal-aid workers have their prob- 
lems, too. “Through threat and intimida- 
tion, the crew leaders frighten their workers 
from talking to attorneys about cases of 
physical abuse, underpayment of wages and 
the like,” said Michael T. Robinson, head of 
the legal aid center in Belle Haven, Va. “We 
try to get the workers off the camps, distrib- 
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ute our cards to them and we let them call 
us collect if they are having trouble.” 
Another factor in the mix, however 
subtle, is that growers in some places are 
important politically. The operators of the 
Westover camp include a Somerset County 
commissioner and a state delegate, R. C. 
Biggy Long. Another nearby camp is owned 
by a state Democratic central committee- 


man. 

In Virginia, the state commission on mi- 
gratory labor is headed by Philip McCaleb, 
who also is president of the potato and vege- 
table growers in Northampton and Acco- 
mack counties. Inland toward the Shenan- 
doah fruit country, the family of U.S. Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd Jr. (Ind.-Va.) operates a camp 
for migrant apple pickers. 

So it goes in places like Westover, which, 
with a capacity for an estimated 700 work- 
ers, is the largest of the camps on the Del- 
marva Peninsula. Treating the workers is 
one thing. Being allowed to treat them is 
still another. 

In July the nurses operating their clinic in 
a ramshackle old barracks building at 
Westover were told by the farmers that 
they would have to vacate. The building was 
needed to house more migrants, they were 
told. It was too bad about the painting and 
refurbishing the nurses had done on their 
own time. Too bad about the cleaning job 
they had done. So the nurses moved into a 
trailer hastily towed to a site outside the 
main camp, yet still on the growers’ land. 

Migrants never occupied the barracks 
after the nurses left. Bruce said that was be- 
cause the workers did not show up. But 
there’s more. He said that next year, be- 
cause of their “agitation,” the nurses will 
not be allowed into the camp—nor will they 
be permitted to set up their clinic on the pe- 
rimeter.e 


WATER PRICING REFORM: THE 
TIME IS NOW 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 5, 1981 


è Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress act to end 
one of the most wasteful and destruc- 
tive policies of this Government: The 
unjustifiable subsidization of Federal 
irrigation water. 

Continued subsidies to farmers, 
which were originally intended to 
stimulate settlement of the arid West, 
not only cost the taxpayer billions of 
dollars, but also encourage the con- 
struction of dubious irrigation projects 
and the excessive use of millions of 
acre feet of water every year. 

In 1981 alone, the General Account- 
ing Office has released two major 
studies highlighting the extravagance 
of the Federal irrigation program. In 
one review of six projects, each origi- 
nally justified as “paying for itself,” 
GAO found that the public—not the 
beneficiaries—will pay between 92 per- 
cent and 97 percent of the multibillion 
dollar costs of these projects. 

In another study, GAO found that 
as much as 30 million acre feet of fed- 
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erally developed water stand unallo- 
cated and unpaid for. Of course, when 
Members of Congress came to their 
colleagues, pitchforks in hand, to re- 
quest Federal, interest-free financing 
of these white elephants, the pleas 
were justified on the grounds that the 
water was urgently needed, and that 
the costs would be fully repaid. Well, 
it turns out that neither was the case, 
and the taxpayer has been left holding 
the bills. 

Cheap water encourages wasteful 
misuse. In Israel, where farmers grow 
twice as much per acre with less qual- 
ity water, a different attitude prevails 
because water is dear and the price is 
high. As has been demonstrated con- 
clusively in the case of energy re- 
sources, people become more interest- 
ed in conserving a limited resource 
when we remove the artificial Govern- 
ment price supports and allow the 
market to determine price. 

When the delivery of irrigated water 
honestly reflects its true development 
and delivery costs, alternatives such as 
waste water reclamation and desalin- 
ization, as well as revised cropping pat- 
terns, conservation, and improved 
groundwater management—all reviled 
by big water users today—become fea- 
sible. 

The potential for helping to solve 
Western water woes through pricing 
reform is becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous to observers regardless of political 
ideology. The Rand Corp., after study- 
ing water problems in my home State 
of California, concluded that water 
misuse was due to “‘a myriad of legal 
and institutional restrictions on water 
pricing, transfer, sale, and use * * * 
[which] dictate that water use be inef- 
ficient.” 

Because of the enormous subsidy, 
farmers irrigate low-quality lands, 
using large amounts of water to purge 
salts from the soils, but actually wors- 
ening their problem in the long run. 
Prof. Robert M. Adams of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has noted a disturbing 
similarity between overirrigation of 
marginal lands in ancient Mesopota- 
mia and in the contemporary Imperial 
Irrigation District in southern Califor- 
nia. 

It is worth noting that a recent 
study by the California Department of 
Water Resources has estimated that 
as much as 400,000 acre-feet of water a 
year could be conserved in the Imperi- 
al District. That is just one area where 
open-ditch irrigation wastes enormous 
amounts of precious water. Westwide, 
it has been estimated that 82 percent 
of irrigation water flows through un- 
lined ditches, contributing to the 50- 
percent waste in irrigation water noted 
by GAO. 

By contrast, lined canals or sealed 
pipes, while not as glamorous as new 
dams and ditches, can save major 
amounts of water. So can modern irri- 
gation techniques like sprinklers, 
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which use only one-fifth as much 
water as ditch irrigation. Drip irriga- 
tion uses just 1 percent of the water of 
a ditch-irrigated field. These alterna- 
tive irrigation technologies are avail- 
able today; they are not being used 
adequately because the Federal and 
State governments are protecting inef- 
ficient uses of water through lax pric- 
ing policies which include massive sub- 
sidies. 

Some argue that any effort to 
reform water policy is necessarily 
“anti-West.” That is simply not true. 
George F. Will, the highly regarded 
conservative columnist has noted: 
“Compared with some cowboys—sym- 
bols of rugged individualism: hairy- 
chested, leathery-skinned, crow’s-feet 
around the eyes—who use heavily sub- 
sidized water, graze their cattle on 
public land for a pittance and have 
their market protected by beef import 
quotas—compared with such Marlboro 
men, the average inner-city welfare 
mother is the soul of self-reliance.” 

In another column, “The Water 
Gluttons: Not True Conservatives” 
from the Baltimore Sun, August 30, 
1981, Mr. Will challenges the Reagan 
administration and its supporters to 
apply their goal of putting an end to 
outmoded and unjustified Federal sup- 
port programs to the water subsidies: 

Unreasonably cheap water encourages, for 
example, wasteful “flood irrigation” * * * 
When spurred by rising prices [American 
agriculture] will make extraordinary effi- 
ciencies in water use * * * of 20 to 50 per- 
cent. But the Reagan Administration is 
chock full of Westerners blind to the con- 
nection, philosophical as well as etymologi- 
cal, between conservation and conservatism, 
properly understood. The administration is 
apt to defend the traditional Washington 
role regarding water, primarily a role of pro- 
viding subsidized water for the West—a tra- 
dition dating from the days when westward 
migration had to be encouraged. Out West, 
detestation of the Federal government by 
“sagebrush rebels” stops well short of a 
desire for fewer reclamation dollars. And 
reverence for the market stops well short of 
a belief that users should pay market value 
for water. 


Let us remember: those are the 
astute comments of George Will, one 
of our leading proadministration, con- 
servative writers. 

Fortunately, Mr. Will may be wrong 
about the administration, because 
there are encouraging signs that Mr. 
Reagan is going to move to end these 
massive subsidies and, in doing so, 
probably effect the most significant 
improvement in the use of Federal 
water in history. I hope the message 
gets through to the Congress, too. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already intro- 
duced legislation to end water subsi- 
dies, to encourage more efficient use 
of water, and to improve the manage- 
ment of Federal water resources, 
which I hope becomes the object of 
consideration in the very near future. 
I would like to have a copy of that leg- 
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islation printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point: 


H.R. 2606 


A bill to establish an improved system for 
water pricing from Federal projects in 
order to reduce unjustified subsidies, to 
more rapidly recover costs, to encourage 
conservation and the more efficient use of 
water resources, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be known as the 
Water Pricing Reform Act of 1981. 

Sec. 2. Any repayment contract or water 
service contract entered into subsequent to 
the date of the enactment of this Act by the 
Secretary of the Interior or his designee 
pursuant to the Reclamation Act (43 U.S.C. 
391) as amended and supplemented, herein- 
after referred to as the “Reclamation Act”, 
shall be in accordance with all provisions of 
this Act. This Act shall apply to all such 
contracts regardless of their duration or any 
other prior contracts entered into by the 
Secretary or his designee. 


EXISTING CONTRACTS 


Sec. 3. No provision of this Act shall be 
construed to repeal, amend, or supersede 
any existing lawful contract entered into 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 


WATER PRICES 


Sec. 4. (a) Any long-term, interim, or 
amendatory contract hereafter entered into 
by the Secretary pursuant to the Reclama- 
tion Act shall require the repayment of 
costs by the contractor for water delivered 
under such contract at a rate at least equal 
to the cost of delivery to the United States, 
including the costs of operating and main- 
taining the Federal project, and construc- 
tion costs properly allocated to irrigation. 

(b) Each contract entered into pursuant to 
the Reclamation Act between the Secretary 
and a contractor, involving a project author- 
ized by the Congress subsequent to the date 
of the enactment of this section, or a 
project for which no contract has previously 
been executed by the Secretary, shall re- 
quire the recovery of costs at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary which shall include, 
at a minimum— 

(1) all construction costs properly alloca- 
ble to irrigation; 

(2) all operation and maintenance costs; 
and 

(3) interest on the charges contained in 
(1) and (2) of this subparagraph. Interest 
shall be calculated so as not to exceed the 
rate equal to the annual yields on interest- 
bearing marketable securities for the long- 
est term sold by the United States at the 
time of such contract, but in no case at a 
rate less than 2 per centum. 

(c) The Secretary may, at his discretion, 
establish a rate higher than that provided 
in subsection (a) and (b) of this section for 
the purpose of encouraging conservation or 
the more efficient use of water resources. 

(d) Each contract entered into pursuant to 
this Act shall require the Secretary to recal- 
culate, no less frequently than every year, 
the rates established pursuant to subsection 
(a), (b), or (c) of this section, and to modify 
each contract to reflect the alteration of 
cost. 

(e) No water service contract entered into 
subsequent to the date of this Act shall be 
of a duration greater than ten years. 
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REPAYMENT TERM 

Sec. 5. Section 9(d)(3) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (43 U.S.C. 485) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(3) That the general repayment .obliga- 
tion of the organization shall be spread in 
annual installments, of number and 
amounts fixed by the Secretary in order to 
achieve the timely repayment of all appro- 
priate costs to the United States consistent 
with the annual payment capacity of the or- 
ganization but under no circumstance to 
exceed forty years.”. 

CONTRACT CONFORMITY 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection D of section 4 of the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriations Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 
702) or section 9(d)(3) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (43 U.S.C. 485) or any 
other provision of law or contract, no con- 
tract hereafter entered into by. the Secre- 
tary shall be reduced on the basis of a con- 
tractor’s ability to pay. 

WATER RESALES 

Sec. 7. No water sold pursuant to a con- 
tract with the Secretary may be resold by 
any contractor without the prior written 
permission of the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall establish, in reviewing applications for 
the resale of such water, a price for such re- 
sales which shall prevent speculation by 
contractors, and may require the payment 
of a reasonable fee to the United States 
either by the seller or purchaser of the 
water in order to compensate the United 
States for administrative expenses, to en- 
courage efficient use of the water resources, 
or for other purposes which he shall deem 
reasonable. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND CONGRESSIONAL 

REVIEW 

Sec. 8. (a) No contract whose duration is 
longer than six months shall be approved by 
the Secretary unless— 

(1) potentially affected parties have been 
notified by the Secretary of all negotiating 
and discussion sessions, and have been af- 
forded the opportunity to observe all such 
sessions (which shall be conducted in a read- 
ily accessible, public place); 

(2) copies of such contract have been 
made available to interested or potentially 
affected parties for at least ten days; 

(3) an opportunity for public comment 
has been accorded such interested or poten- 
tially affected parties, and the Secretary 
has responded to such comments in writing; 

(4) a public hearing has been provided on 
such contract if the Secretary determines 
that the pending contract merits such a 
hearing. 

(b) Any contract involving the sale or de- 
livery of more than fifty thousand acre-feet 
in any year shall be submitted to the Con- 
gress for approval. 

Last, I want to insert into the 
REcORD a copy of an editorial from the 
Washington Post, September 30, 1981, 
and also an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner, April 17, 1981, 
which discuss the need for the water 
pricing reforms I have proposed: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 

Apr. 17, 1981] 
‘THE VALUE OF WATER 

Finally, an eminently reasonable idea has 
emerged from the static over what to do 
about California’s looming water shortage: 
apply the economics lesson from the gas 
shortage by increasing agriculture’s price of 
water. 
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This capital idea, contained in a bill intro- 
duced Wednesday by California Rep. 
George Miller, D-Richmond, is one the 
Herald Examiner began proposing long ago. 
Mind you, we do not mean that consumer 
prices should be raised. Consumers are al- 
ready paying the fair-market value of water. 
We mean agricultural prices should be 
raised so that farmers also pay the fair- 
market value. As it is, farmers who use fed- 
erally developed water pay ridiculously low 
prices, about 5 to 15 percent of the true 
value, according to one study. The taxpay- 
ers subsidize them for the rest. 

This outrageous subsidy made sense a cen- 
tury ago, when it was used to cajole small 
farmers into heading west to settle the 
then-untamed lands. But nowadays, small 
farming has become big agribusiness, and 
taxpayers are subsidizing the players in that 
game: oil companies, railroads and wealthy 
absentee landowners who can well afford to 
pay what the water is worth. The subsidy 
was continued with little public protest for 
years, under the assumption that cheap 
water meant cheap food. But now, with the 
very real threat of a crippling drought in 
California and the nation, it is clear that 
these priorities must be reviewed. 

There’s absolutely no doubt that unrea- 
sonably low prices encourage inefficient use 
of water. Practically every independent 
study ever conducted has concluded that 
when water is realistically priced, use be- 
comes far more judicious. Moreover, a 1978 
Agriculture Department study even found 
that increasing the cost of water would also 
result in better crop yield per acre and a 
higher profit margin. Greater efficiency 
would of course prove an enormous boon to 
water-conservation efforts, since farmers 
use fully 85 percent of all water consumed 
in this state. That’s right all the water we 
wash our dogs or slake our thirsty lawns 
with, plus, all the water that industries and 
municipalities gulp down, accounts for a 
measly 15 percent of the whole. 

So it stands to reason that any conserva- 
tion effort—without which the water crisis 
cannot be alleviated, Peripheral Canal or 
not—must begin with agriculture. But no 
one has yet been able to convince the pow- 
erful and profit-conscious farm lobby or 
timid and contribution-conscious legislators 
of that. Congressman Miller, then, deserves 
credit for guts on top of a sense of realism 
and fairness. in introducing his bill (which, 
by the way, has nothing to do with the Pe- 
ripheral Canal or the federal Land Recla- 
mation Act). 

Having said that, we add a note of temper- 
ance: The bill is a hopeful start, but it is not 
quite as strong as we would like. Federal 
water cost is calculated on a number of fac- 
tors, but two important ones are cost of de- 
livery and interest on the long-term loans to 
build the projects. The bill would authorize 
the Interior Department to begin charging 
its agricultural customers full cost of water 
delivery from existing projects once current 
contracts expire. But because of contractual 
obligations, it cannot charge interest on the 
construction loans, though that accounts 
for some 80 percent of the subsidy, accord- 
ing to Miller. So federally developed water 
prices will rise, but they will rise slowly as 
contracts expire, and still fall far below the 
fair-market value. 

New customers on new projects, however, 
will have to pay both the full cost of deliv- 
ery and up to 2 percent interest on the gov- 
ernment loan. That provision will surely 
help keep agricultural waste from getting 
worse, although it won't do anything to 
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coax current customers to reduce inefficient 
use—the real problem. 

Still, the bill is important, for it correctly 
acknowledges the water shortage as an eco- 
nomic issue that can be resolved, in large 
part, through the same economic principles 
being successfully used to offset the oil 
shortage. And it may be the best compro- 
mise possible right now between water con- 
servationists and farm interests. Last year, a 
much stronger bill (requiring full-cost pay- 
ment on water for more than 960 acres of 
land) withered on the floor. We hope that 
this time around, legislators keep the major- 
ity interest in mind and muster the courage 
and sense to approve this bill. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1981) 
PAYING For WATER 


President Reagan has taken a brave first 
step by proposing that the federal govern- 
ment recover what it spends on building wa- 
terways, ports and other water development 
projects of the Corps of Engineers. His pro- 
posal deserves to be strengthened and sup- 
ported by Congress. Then the legislators 
and the administration can finish the job by 
applying the same principle to the compan- 
ion projects built by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for irrigation. 

Once upon a time federally subsidized 
water projects made sense. Relatively small 
expenditures on harbors and canals yielded 
large payoffs in transportation and trade. 
Irrigation projects encouraged farmers to 
settle the open West. Water seemed limit- 
less, so there was no need to worry about 
waste from underpriced supplies. It cost the 
government next to nothing to borrow 
money, and a trillion-dollar federal debt had 
not been dreamt of. 

Now the obvious waterway improvements 
have been made, and current grandiose 
navigation projects tend to benefit only 
those who get the contracts to build them. 
The West has been settled. The federal 
budget is the country’s central economic 
concern. And a looming water shortage, ex- 
acerbated by massive agricultural waste, 
threatens the future of the 17 western 
states. 

The administration has proposed that 
user fees be charged to recover the full cost 
of the federal investment in navigation proj- 
ects. While that would be an undeniable im- 
provement over the current practice of gov- 
ernment-pay-all, many of today’s projects 
are so ill-advised that users will never mate- 
rialize and the government will still be left 
with the bill. A better solution would re- 
quire the potential beneficiaries to share in 
the up-front costs of building the project. 
That will quickly sort out the sensible proj- 
ects from the boondoggles. 

Although all federal irrigation projects 
are said to require “full repayment” by the 
users, that description is a fiction. A recent 
General Accounting Office study of six of 
these full repayment schemes found that 
the taxpayer subsidy ranged from 92 to 98 
percent of the total cost. In every case, 
users were to repay less than 10 percent of 
the cost. The discrepancy comes from a vari- 
ety of creative accounting measures, includ- 
ing not counting the government’s interest 
costs. The result is that users of one South 
Dakota project, for example, will pay $3.10 
per acre-foot of water that costs the govern- 
ment $131.50 to deliver. 

Rep. George Miller of California has in- 
troduced a sensible bill that would reduce, 
though not eliminate, the federal subsidy. 
Like cost sharing for navigation projects it 
would increase federal revenues and curtail 
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a subsidy program that has long since out- 
grown its original rationale. More important 
it would stop the dangerous waste to pre- 
cious water that is encouraged—even en- 
forced—by a price that bears no relation to 
cost. The analogy to the government’s past 
policy of artificially holding down the price 
of oil is an exact one. 

These changes will not come easily. All 
water projects are politically sacrosanct in 
Congress, and the administration has no 
desire to alienate the 17 western states by 
tightening up to irrigation program. Yet bil- 
lions of federal dollars are at stake. As more 
and more important social programs fall by 
the wayside, these watery wasters cannot 
remain immune much longer. As the ques- 
tion goes: if not now—when? 


The time for this legislation has cer- 
tainly come. Enactment of my legisla- 
tion will make better use of our na- 
tional water resources without exces- 
sive Federal regulation; it will stop the 
drain of billions of dollars to subsidize 
irrigators who can afford to pay for 
the water they use; it will check the 
continued construction of overblown, 
indefensible public works projects; and 
not unimportantly, it will help the 
farmer by stimulating greater efficien- 
cy in his operation without injuring 
his profits. In fact, a recent study by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
concluded that farm profits could ac- 
tually increase because of the en- 
hanced efficiency resulting from water 
pricing reform. 

This legislation meets all of these 
goals. It deserves prompt and positive 
enactment by the Congress. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 6, 1981, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 
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MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 7 
9:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To continue hearings on the Airborne 
Warning and Conrol System (AWACS) 
and the F-15 enhancements arms sales 

package to Saudi Arabia. 
4221 Dirksen Building 


Select on Intelligence 
Closed business meeting. 
224 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
*Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of the Public Integrity Section of 
the Department of Justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Joint Economic 
Economic Goals and Intergovernmental 
Policy Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the effects of de- 
fense spending on the economy. 
2218 Rayburn Building 
10:30 a.m. 7 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Malcolm M. B. Sterrett, of Maryland, 
and Frederic N. Andre, of Indiana, 
each to be a Member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
235 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider the pro- 
posed Airborne Warning and Control 
System (AWACS) and the F-15 en- 
hancements arms sales package to 
Saudi Arabia, and other pending cal- 
endar business. 
4221 Dirksen Building 
OCTOBER 14 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on Soviet 
energy and Western European energy 
security matters. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Agency Administration Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Military Person- 
nel and Civilian Employees Claims Act 
a 1964, title XXI of the Criminal 
e: 


357 Russell Building 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission’s pilot pro- 
gram in options trading for nonagri- 
cultural commodities. 
324 Russell Building. 
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Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 

mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss the present 
conditions of the mass refugee asylum 

process. 
412 Russell Building 
2:00 p.m. 

Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 1639, to modern- 
ize the extradition laws of the United 


States. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 15 


9:00 a.m. 
*Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to: mark up S. 1230, 
authorizing the minting of special 
coins commemorating the 1984 
summer Olympic games in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 
5302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 134, S. 1422, and 
S. 1444, bills authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to donate 
certain Federal personal property to 
State and local governments. 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1226, to establish 
the National Nuclear Property Insur- 
ance Corporation, to provide supple- 
mental insurance coverage for certain 
clean-up costs following damage to nu- 
clear powerplants. 
Room to be announced 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To resume hearings on State implemen- 
tation of certain Federal regulations, 
focusing on standards of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion. 

Room to be announced 
Judiciary 
*Constitution Subcommittee 

To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, and on S. 1247, S. 1235, 
and S. 587, bills providing for the pro- 
tection of certain confidential infor- 
mation from the disclosure require- 
ments of the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 

To hold oversight hearings to review 
those programs administered by the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and 
on the proposed budget for the EPA. 

4200 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on pending nomina- 


tions. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1674, modifying 
certain provisions of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands and 
providing certain other authorities af- 
fecting the territories and possessions 
of the United States. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
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1:30 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the origin, direc- 
tion, and support tactics of terrorism. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 16 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
permitting certain liner vessel opera- 
tors in the foreign commerce of the 
United States to participate in domes- 
tic trade between Unalaska Island, 
Alaska and the west coast of the conti- 
nental United States. 
235 Russell Building 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on miscellaneous tax 
proposals. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 1544, authoriz- 
ing funds for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984 for State and local energy 
block grant programs. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on John A. Todhunter, 
of Maryland, to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator of Pesticides and Toxic Sub- 
stances of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss policies re- 
lating to deportation and exclusion. 
412 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Security and Terrorism Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the origin, di- 
rection, and support tactics of terror- 
ism. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
*Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1647, restrict- 
ing the power of Federal courts in 
matters of court-ordered school 
busing, focusing on certain community 
problems. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 750 and S. 1288, 
bills providing energy tax credits for 
industrial and commercial business to 
encourage investment in new energy 
conserving equipment. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S.J. Res. 110, 
amending the Constitution to estab- 
lish legislative authority in Congress 
and the States with respect to abor- 
tion, and other related measures. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on hy- 
droelectric development and related li- 
censing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Oversight of the Internal Revenue Service 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the recovery of at- 
torneys fees in tax cases. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings to discuss alternative 
Federal housing programs. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 20 
9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act (CETA). 
4232 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the bid- 
ding, purchasing, and elections proc- 
esses of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 
324 Russell Building 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Household Goods 
Transportation Act (Public Law 96- 
454). 
1318 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Civil Service, Post Office, and General 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1421, to establish 
the National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration as an independent execu- 
tive agency. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1233, establish- 
ing a service industries development 
program in the Department of Com- 
merce. 
235 Russell Building 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works’ 
Subcommittee on Nuclear Regulation 
on S. 1606, to provide for a nuclear 
property damage insurance fund, and 
to provide additional funds for the 
cleanup of the contaminated nuclear 
facility at Three Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1192, 
providing for the completion of Union 
Station, Washington, D.C., as primari- 
ly a transportation center, S. 1493, 
deauthorizing certain water resource 
projects within the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, and 
other pending calendar business. 
: 4200 Dirksen Building 
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Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
on S. 1606, to provide for a nuclear 
property damage insurance fund, and 
to provide additional funds for the 
cleanup of the contaminated nuclear 
facility at Three Mile Island. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 21 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the current 
acquisition process in the Department 
of Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold oversight hearings on certain 
activities of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 
224 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Susan M. Phillips, of Iowa, to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission. 
324 Russell Building 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade, and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To continue hearings on S. 1233, estab- 
lishing a service industries develop- 
ment program in the Department of 
Commerce. 
235 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
To resume hearings on S. 326, prohibit- 
ing a refiner, other than an independ- 
ent or small refiner, from operating a 
gas station in the United States, and 
making it unlawful for a supplier to 
practice price discrimination in the 
sale of motor fuel. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of marihuana on youth, focusing on 
the areas of health and education 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Labor and Human Resources 
Education Subcommittee and Employ- 
ment and Productivity Subcommittee 
To hold joint oversight hearings on the 
implementation of vocational educa- 
tion and youth employment programs. 
1224 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Pollution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1018, authorizing 
funds through fiscal year 1986 for the 
protection and conservation of fish 
and wildlife resources along the coast- 
al barriers of the Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
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OCTOBER 22 
9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation, and Gov- 
ernment Processes Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on certain 
activities of the Office of Surface 
Mining—Reclamation and Enforce- 
ment, Department of the Interior. 
Room to be announced 
9:30 a.m. 


Governmental Affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume hearings on fiscal disparities 
within the Federal Government. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings to discuss temporary 
worker programs of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on activities 
relating to affirmative action of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs, Department of Labor. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Forestry, Water Resources, and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 705, authorizing 
the conveyance of certain National 
Forest System lands. 
324 Russell Building 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
Congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 


*Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the early detection 
of juvenile crime. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 23 
10:00.a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Regulation Subcommittee and 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To resume joint oversight hearings on 
hydroelectric development and related 
licensing procedures. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on violent crime task 
forces. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1647, 
restricting the power of Federal courts 
in matters of court-ordered school 
busing. 


5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 653, proposed 
Habeas Corpus Procedures Amend- 
ments Act. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the judicial sys- 
tems’ policies relating to correctional 
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institutions and sentencing of juve- 
niles. 
357 Russell Building 


OCTOBER 27 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings to examine the ac- 
quisition process of the Department of 
Defense. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 1483, proposed 
Radiation Exposure Compensation 
Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold oversight hearings on America’s 
role in the world coal export market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
*Judiciary 
To hold oversight hearings on merger 
policy in the private sector. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
men’s Association's influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
*Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on granting amnesty 
to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


*Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1182, 
improving the administration of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act by removing certain 
inequities, reducing incentives for 
fraud and abuse, and assuring immedi- 
ate compensation benefits and compe- 
tent medical treatment for injured em- 
ployees. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy and Mineral Resources Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue oversight hearings on 
America’s role in the world coal export 
market. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 864, to require 
each executive agency to submit an 
annual report to the President on the 
adequacy of its internal accounting 
and administrative control systems. 
Room to be announced 
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OCTOBER 29 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business, Trade and Tourism Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on S. 1256, to regulate 
interstate commerce by protecting the 
rights of consumers, dealers, and end 
users. 
235 Russell Building 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To continue hearings on alleged corrup- 
tion in the International Longshore- 
men’s Association’s influence and con- 
trol over the waterfront industry 
along the east and gulf coasts. 
224 Russell Building 
Judiciary 
Courts Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the future income 
of individuals claiming bankruptcy. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


Judiciary 
Immigration and Refugee Policy Subcom- 
mittee 
To continue hearings on granting am- 
nesty to certain illegal aliens. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings on the employment of 
the elderly. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands and Reserved Water Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 625, revising the 
boundary of Voyageurs National Park 
in the State of Minnesota. 
3110 Dirksen Building 


Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
congressional budget process. 
3302 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 30 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To resume oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Copyright Act of 
1976, focusing on section 101 relative 
to cable TV policy. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of Title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NOVEMBER 3 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
implementation of Title I, establishing 
wellhead prices for natural gas, of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (P.L. 95-621). 
3110 Dirksen Building 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
minstrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 

To continue hearings on S. 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 
and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the im- 
plementation of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s circular A-76, pro- 
viding for the contracting out of cer- 
tain hospital care for veterans. 
412 Russell Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine the impact 
of media on juveniles. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 234, to encour- 
age the establishment of home health 
care programs and to provide expand- 
ed coverage of home health services 
under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams. 
4232 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 12 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 1541, pro- 
posed Retirement Income Incentives 
and Administrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the ef- 
fects of the use of Agent Orange. 
412 Russell Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate or establish an alter- 
native to the exclusionary rule in Fed- 
eral criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on S. 101 and S. 
751, bills to eliminate or establish an 
alternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1541, proposed 
Retirement Income Incentives and Ad- 
ministrative Simplification Act. 
4232 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
4200 Dirksen Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


OCTOBER 15 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Criminal Law Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 101 and S. 751, 
bills to eliminate and establish an al- 
ternative to the exclusionary rule in 
Federal criminal proceedings. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


OCTOBER 22 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1554, S. 1253, 
S. 482, and S. 440, bills to amend the 
Federal Criminal Code with respect to 
the circumstances under which a 
person charged with or convicted of a 
crime may be released on bail or per- 
sonal recognizance. 
Room to be announced 


